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422,  423 

Greece.    Position    of,    as    Regards    War 

(Week)    79,  380 

Greek  Spirit,  The,  Miss  Stephens  (Rev.)   137 

Grev,     Zane,     The    Lone    Star    Ranger 

"(Rev.)     432 

Griffls.     Dr.     W.     E.,     Millard     Fillmore 

(Rev.)     431 

Growth    of    Pan-American    TTnity,    The. 

John    Bassett    Moore 58,  66 

Growth   of  I'niversities,   TTie    (Ed.) 78 

Guardians  of  Neutrality   (Pic.) 38 

Guild,  Mr.  Curtis,  Discusses  Our  Diplo- 
matic  Service    (Ed.) 446 

Guncotton    and   Powder    (M.   P.) 400 

Guns   of   Europe,    The,    Joseph   A.    Alt- 

sheler    (Rev.) 468 

Gutierrez  and  Carranza,  Relations  Be- 
tween  (Week) 119,    384,   452 

Gutierrez,  Villa  and  Zapata,  Relations 
Between  (Week). 12,  46.   84,  119.   156, 

384,  452 
(See  also  "Mexico.") 

Hall,  Governor  Luther  E.,  of  Louisiana, 

Portrait    87 

Harbor.  The,  Ernest  Poole   (Rev.) 432 

Hardy.  Thomas,  The  Dynasts  by.  Pre- 
sented   (Ed.) 188 
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Harris,   Frank,   The  Veils  of  Isis  (Rev.)   470 

Harris,  William  J..  Member  of  the  Fed- 
eral  Trade   Commission    (Week)....   350 

Hauptmann,    Gerhardt,    and    His    Fest- 

spiel  (Ed.)   189 

Hawaii,    Educational   Test   in    (Ed.) 150 

Hawkins,     Anthony     Hope,      The     New 

(German)    Testament    (Rev.) 291 

Hawkins,  Rev.  Chauncey  J.,  Samuel  Bil- 
lings Capen   (Rev.) 177 

Hayti,   New    President  in    (Week), 

156,   352,   383 

Hayti,  United  States  Fiscal  Protectorate 

for   (Week) .47,   156,  352,  383 

Hebrew      Scriptures,      William      Hayes 

Ward     167 

Hegeman,  Dr.  J.  Winthrop,  Must  Pro- 
testantism Adopt  Christian  Science? 
(Rev.)     31 

Hernando  de  Soto,  Judge  Walter  Ma- 
lone    (Rev.) 334 

Herts,   B.    Russell,    Depreciations   (Rev.)   432 

Hesselgrave,    Charles    E.,    Billy    Sunday  161 

Hill,    General,    Signs   Border  Agreement 

(Week)    84 

(See  also  "Naco  and  Mexico.") 

Hillyer,  V.    M.,   Child  Training   (Rev.)..   365 

Hindenburg.      (See   "von   Hindenburg.") 

Historical  and  Grammatical  Texts,  Vol. 
iv,  part  1 ;  Vols,  v  and  vi,  Arno  Poe- 
bel    (Rev.) 100 

History  of  Mexico.  Hubert  Howe  Ban- 
croft   (Rev.) 212 

History  of  Old   Kinderhook,   A.   Edward 

A.  Collier  (Rev. ) 396 

History  of  the  West(>rn  Boundary  of  the 
Louisiana  Purcliase,  Thomas  Malt- 
land  Marshall  (Rev.) 430 

Holdworth,     John     Thom,     Money     and 

Banking    (Rev.) 335 

Hollander,  Prof.,  The  Abolition  of  Pov- 
erty   (Rev. ) 214 

Hollister,  Horace  A.,  The  Administra- 
tion of  Education  in  a  Democracy 
(Rev.)     428 

Holmes,    Edmond,    In   Defence   of   What 

Might   Be    (Rev.) 428 

Holt,  Hamilton,  When  the  United  States 

Is  Silent   and  When   She   Pi'otests..     41 

Holt,  Winifred,  A  Beacon  for  the  Blind 

(Rev.)    101 

Home    and     Efficiency,     Edward     Earle 

Purinton    276,  278 

Horn,  Werner,  The  Case  of  (Week). 231,  450 

Horses,    The   Thinking   (Ed.) 150 

Hotel  De  Gink,   The.   Bronson  Batchelor  127' 

House,     National    Prohibition    Defeated 

in   the    (Week) 11 

House      Sustains      Mr.      Wilson's      Veto 

(Week)     230 

(See  also  "Congress.") 

Houston,     Secretary    D.    F.,     Report    of 

(M.    P.)    69,    (Ed.) 149 

Plow    Belgium    Saved    Europe,    Charles 

Sarolea   (Rev.) 468 

How  the  "George  Washington"  Ran  the 

Dardanelles    (Ed.) 376 

How  They  Live  at  the  Front   (Pic.) 19 

How   to   Think   of   God,    William   Hayes 

Ward    22 

Howard,    Admiral    Thomas   B.,    Portrait  416 

Howard,  Clarence  H..  Rejects  War  Or- 
der   (Week) 83 

Howe,    Frederic    C,    The    Modern    City 

and  Its  Problems   (Rev.) 332 

Howland,  Harold  J.,  Of  Idling  at  an  Inn     52 

Hueffer,   Ford  Madox,  The  Good  Soldier 

(Rev.)    432 

Hungary,  Austro-German  Troops  Pro- 
tect    (Week) 194 

Hungarv,    The    Invasion    of    (Week)    44, 

80,    (Ed.)    76 

(See     also     "Austria-Hungary     Cam- 
paign.") J 

Hurley,  Edward  N.,  Member  of  the  Fed- 
eral   Trade   Commission    (Week)....   350 

Hurricane   in    Samoa    (Week) 271 

Hutchinson,  W.  E.,  Byways  Around  San 

Francisco  Bay   (Rev.) 431 

Hyphenated  Americans    (Ed.) 265 

Ice-Cake    Apiece.    An    (Pic.) 242 

Iceland.    W.    S.    C.    Russell    (Rev.) 253 

Immigrants    in    America    Review,    The, 

A  New  Quarterly 441 

Immigration    Bill,     The     (Ed.)     41,     147, 

(Week)     118 

Immigration  Bill  Vetoed  by  Mr.  Wil- 
son  (Ed.)  190,    (Week)    195,  230 

Imperial     America,      J.      M.      Kenneday 

(Rev.)    176 

Imports,   Excess  of  Exports   Over   (Ed.)   345 

(See  also  "Exports.") 
Impossibilitv     of     Maintaining     Enmity, 

The    (Ed.) 42 

In  a  Moment  of  Time,  Reginald  Wright 

Kauffman     (Rev.) 468 

In  Deep  Places,   Amelia  Josephine  Burr 

(Rev.)     138 

In  Defense  of  What  Might  Be,  Edmond 

Holmes    (Rev.) 428 

In  Defense  of  American  Neutral  Rights  272 

In    the    Ofnce,    Simon    Barr    (Poem) 200 

Income  of  College  Graduates,  The,  Prof. 

H.    A.    Miller 331 

Independence       and       Self-Government 

(Ed.)    265 


Independent  Anaouncements,  , 

1,   37,    109,   145,  221 

Independent  Calendar 1 

Independent,   Comment   on   The, 

1,  37,    145,   185,   301 
Independent,    Educational   Uses   of   The, 

37,    73,    145,   221 
Independent    Efficiency    Service,    The, 

34,    103,    178,    260,    340.   404 

Independent  Opinions 134,  294,   301,  434 

Independent  Prize  Contest 221 

Independent      Suggests     Conference     of 

Neutral    Nations,    The    (Ed.) 443 

India,    Sedition   in    (Week) 449 

India,   Wheat  Crop  of    (M.   P.) 336,   400 

Indian  Nationalists  Send  Sons  to  Amer- 
ican Universities  (Week) 449 

Indian  Story  Book,  The,  Richard  Wilson 

(Rev.)      334 

Indian  Troops  Defend  Suez  (Week). 193,  229 
Indianapolis,   Address  of  President  Wil- 
son at    (Ed. ) 75,  94 

Industrial  Finance   Corporation  and  the 

Morris  Banks  (M.  P.) 216 

Industrial  Training  of  a  Girl,   The,  Wil- 
liam A.  McKeever   (Rev.) 31 

Inner     Life     of     the     Royal     Academy, 

George  Dunlop  Leslie  (Rev.) 30 

Inside    of    the    Cup,    Popularity    of    the 

(Ed.)     410 

Inspiration      of     the      Scriptures,      The, 

William  Hayes  Ward 236 

Insurance: 
Fire,  Commission's  Report  in  Texas..   182 

Fire,    Conditions    in    Illinois 142 

Fire,  Fixing  Rates  in  Missouri 70 

Fire,  Home  Company's  Report 142 

Fire,     Illinois     Superintendent     Criti- 
cizes   Methods 218 

Fire,  London  Company  Organizing  In 

New   York 438 

Fire,    No  I'nderwriting   Profit   in    1914  402 

Fire,   of  Pennsylvania 182 

Fire,    Philadelphia    Patrol    Report....   475 

Fire,    Valued   Policy   Law 338 

Fire,  Wanton  Waste 182 

Life,  A  Fine  Illustration 218 

Life,   Aetna   Increase   of  Capital 438 

Life,    Choose    Wisely 258 

Life,    Deferred    Dividends 106 

Life,    Did    He   Win? 298 

Life,  Gilder  Policy  Association 182 

Life,  Liquidation  of  the  National  Sla- 
vonian    Union     of     Yonkers,     New 

York     182 

Life,  New  York  Company  Not  Affect- 
ed bv  War 338 

Life,    On    Reserves 142,370.475 

Life,  Policy  Loans  and  Lapses 474 

Life,    Prudential    Changing   to   a   Mu- 
tual   Company 70 

Life,    Report  of  the   Mutual  Company  258 
Life,     Report    on    West    Coast    Com- 
pany       438 

Miscellaneous,     New     York     Company 

Reports    Deaths    in    October 70 

Miscellaneous,     Notes     and     Answers, 

106,    218,    258,    298.    338,    370,    402,   475 
Miscellaneous,    Physical    Deterioration  438 
Miscellaneous,  Prize  Offered  for  Pam- 
phlet  on   Social  Hygiene 438 

Internationalism  in  Tokyo 25 

Interstate    Commerce    Commission,    and 

Freight   Rates    (M.    P.) 140,  296 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Rail- 
road Ownership  of  Steamship  Lines 

(M.    P.) 296 

Invisible  Blockade,  The,  Park  Benjamin  313 
Iron   Chancellor,    The,    George   Sylvester 

Viereck    (Poem) 461 

"Irresistible"       Sunk       in       Dardanelles 

(Week)    447 

Is   There  a   Latin   America?   John  Bas- 

sett    Moore 91,  93 

Italian     Gardens     of     the     Renaissance, 

Julia    Cartwright    (Rev.) 139 

Italian  Government  and  the  Earthquake 

(Week)     118,  154 

Italian   Marines  at   Durazzo   (Week)....     79 
Italv   and   the    Arizona    Anti-Alien    Law 

"(Ed.)   78.    (Week) 83 

Italy    and    Turkev.     Situation    Between 

(Week)     78 

Italy  Declines  Contributions  for  Earth- 
quake   Sufferers 185 

Italy    Purchases    Supplies    in    America 

(Week)    155,    (M.    P. ) 400 

Italv.   Question  of  Participation   in  War 

455,   (Week) 79,  380 

Italy  Stricken   (Ed.)  111.  (Week) 117,  154 

Italy's     Foreign     and     Colonial     Policy, 

Senator  Tittoni   (Rev.) 398 

"It's  a  Long  Way  to   Tipperary"    (Pic.)   194 

Jackson  Day  Address  by  President  Wil- 
son         94 

Jackson,    Henry  E.,    The   New  Chivalry 

(Rev.)     334 

Jacoby,    George   M.,    Child    Training    as 

an    Exact    Science    (Rev.) 428 

James,  W.    Dane  Bank    (Rev.) 365 

January.    Exports   for    (M.   P.) 257 

(See  also   "Exports.") 
Janan: 
And      Conquered     German     Territory 

(Week)    82 

And  Further  Participation  in  the  War 
(Week)     82 
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Japan,   Emperor  of,   Gives   to  American 

Hospital    25 

In   Relation   to  the   Philippine   Islands 

(Week)    84 

To  America,   Edited  by  Naoichi  Mas- 

aoka    (Rev. ) 395 

Japanese-American  Friendship   (Ed.)...     78 
Japanese    Demands    on    China    (Week), 

230,  310,  413,  449 
Japanese  Troops  in  Manchuria  (Week)  413 
Japanese  Troops  in  Tientsin  (Week)..  449 
"Jason"  Carries  Exhibits  from  Euro- 
pean Nations  to  San  Francisco  (Ed.)  306 
Java,  Sumatra  and  the  Other  Islands  of 
the  Dutch  East  Indies,  Antoine  Ca- 

baton    (Rev.) 432 

Jesus  the  Christ,   William  Hayes  Ward  284 

Jews    Suffer   in    Poland    (Week) 44 

"Jitney"   Bus  in   American   Cities    (Ed.)   446 
Joffre,    General,    and    the   French   Army 

(Week)    7 

Johnson,    Helen    Louise,    Living   on    the 

Budget    Plan 459 

Johnson,    J.    Augustus,    The    Life    of    a 

Citizen  at  Home  and  Abroad   (Rev.)   398 

Johnston,  Mary,  The  Witch  (Rev.) 176 

Jones,     Mother,    Portrait 196 

Josephus,  Norman  Bentwick    (Rev.)....   215 
Joy,  Henry  B.,  The  Road  and  the  Car.20,   21 
Judson,       Katherine      B.,       Government 
Ownershop  of   Telegraph   and   Tele- 
phone    (Rev.) 176 

Kaiser    at    the    Front    in    East    Prussia 

(Week)     267,  307 

Kaiser   Decorates  Ernst   Lissauer   (Ed.)   190 

Kaiser    Defines    "Kultur,"    The    (Ed.)..   266 

Kaiser,  The,  Edited  by  Asa  Don  Dick- 
inson  (Rev. ) 99 

Kaiser,    The,    Portrait 199 

Kaiser's   Birthday,    The    (Week) 191 

Kansas    Coercion    Law    Case,    Supreme 

Court    Decision    in    (Ed.) 225 

Katy  Gaumer,   Elsie   Singmaster   (Rev.)   432 

Kauffman,  Reginald  Wright,  In  a  Mo- 
ment   of    Time    (Rev.) 468 

Keen,  Prof.  William  Williams,  Animal 
Experimentation  and  Medical  Prog- 
ress  (Rev.) 469 

Keeping     Fit,     Orison     Swett     Harden 

(Rev.)    101 

Kelley,     C.     F..     Design     in     Landscape 

Gardening    (Rev.) 255 

Kenneday,     J.     M.,     Imperial     America 

(Rev.)    176 

Kennedy,    J.    M.,    Editor    of    The    War 

Lord   (Rev.) 99 

Kennedy,  John.   The  Batavia  System  of 

Individual   Instruction    (Rev.) 429 

Kennerley,    Mitchell,   The  Cry  of   Youth 

(Rev.)     29 

Kennerley,      Mitchell,      The     Thresher's 

Wife    (Rev.) 29 

Key  to  the  Inventory,   A 405 

(See  also  "Mental  Inventory.") 

Kiaochow  Held  by  Japan   (Week) 82,  230 

(See  also  "Japan.") 

Kielce  Scene  of  Conflict   (Week) 152,  193 

Kilpatrick,  William  Heard,  The  Montes- 

sori    System    Examined    (Rev.) 429 

King's  Lynn  Attacked  by  German  Air- 
men (Week) 153 

Kings,    There    Shall   Be  No   More    (Ed.)   407 

Kingsley,    Nelson.    The  Diary   of    (Rev.)   138 

Koehler,  James  Howard,  An  Open  Let- 
ter to  the  Nation,  with  Regard  to 
a  Peace  Plan   (Rev.) 215 

Krall.    Herr,    and    His   Equine    Geniuses 

(Ed.)    150 

Krasllnlkoff,  Olga,  Czar  Honors  (Ed.)..   306 

Labor,      Anti-Alien,      Laws      (Ed.)      78, 

(Week)    83,  351 

La  FoUette,  Senator  and  the  Railroads 

(M.    P.) 140 

La    Follette,    Senator,    Proposes    Peace 

Conference   (Week)    270,   (Ed.) 443 

Lake    Superior    Capper    Mines    Resume 

Full   Time    (M.    P.) 437 

Land    Beyond    the   Forest,    The    (Ed.)..     76 
Land  of  the  Head  Hunter,  The.   A  Mo- 
tion   Picture    Film 72 

Landmarks,   E.   V.   Lucas    (Rev.) 175 

Lange,      Algot,      The      Lower      Amazon 

(Rev.)     212 

Lansing,    Robert,    Portrait 279 

Larger   America,    The    (Ed.) 445 

Last  Battle  Between  English  and  Amer- 
icans,   The 87 

Latin  America,  Clark  University  Ad- 
dresses  1913    (Rev.) 211 

Latin   America,   In   (Week) 383 

Latin  America,  Present  Situation  in....     91 

Lawrence,   Mrs.    Pethick.    Portrait 124 

Leacock,  Stephen,  Arcadian  Adventures 

with  the  Idle  Rich    (Rev.) 57 

League  of  Peace,  Theodore  Roosevelt's, 

Discussed    (Ed. ) 3 

Legal  and  Administrative  Documents 
from  Nippur,  No.  1,  Vol.  VIII,  Ed- 
ward   Chiera    (Rev.) 365 

Lemberg,    Russians    in    (Week) 152 

Lemont,  Wilmot,  Dream  Pictures  (Rev.)     57 
Leroux,    Gaston,    The   Bride   of  the   Sun 

(Rev.)    397 

Leslie,    George    Dunlop,    Inner    Life    of 

the    Royal    Academv    (Rev.) 30 

Lesser   Breeds   Tested,    The    (Ed.) 150 


Lewisohn,     Prof.,     Editor    of     Dramatic 

Works      of      Gerhardt      Hauptmann 

(Rev.)    397 

Liberty   to   Make   Oppressive   Contracts, 

The    (Ed.) 225 

Libraries    and    Librarians 105 

Life  and  Genius  of  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne, The,  Frank  Preston  Stearns 

(Rev.)     177 

Life     in     a     German     Crack     Regiment, 

Baron    von    Schlicht    (Rev.) 292 

Life  of  a  Citizen  at  Home  and  Abroad, 

The,  J.  Augustus  Johnson  (Rev.)..  398 
Life  of  Benjamin  Disraeli,  The,  Vol.  Ill, 

William  Flavelle         Moneypenny 

(Rev.)     139 

Life   of   Thomas   B.    Reed,   The,    Samuel 

W.   McCall   (Rev. ) 102 

Lights        o'        London — Till        Zeppelins 

Threaten,   The   (Pic.) 274,   275 

Lippmann,   Julie  M.,   Martha  and  Cupid 

(Rev.)    177 

Liquor   Traffic,    Control   of   the    (Ed.)    6, 

(Week)     11 

Lissauer,  Ernst,  Kaiser  Decorates  (Ed.)  190 
Literacy  Test  and  the  Immigration  Bill 

(Ed.)    41 

Literature  and  Insurgency,  John  Cur- 
tis Underwood   (Rev.) 101 

Luthgow,    Rev.    R.    M.,    The    Parabolic 

Gospel    (Rev.) 177 

Live    Stock    Gains     (M.     P.) 369 

Living     on     the     Budget     Plan,     Helen 

Louise  Johnson 459 

Loans   and   War  Exports    (M.    P.) 472 

Lodge,      Senator,      Criticizes      President 

Wilson's  Policy  in  Mexico  (Week)  84 
Lodge,    Senator,    Urges  Expenditure   for 

Defenses    (Week) 118 

Lodz,  Germans  in  (Week) 44,  152 

Lomer,     Gerhart     R.,     The     Study     and 

Practice  of  Writing  English  (Rev.)  399 
London,    The    Declaration    of    (Ed.)  147, 

(Week)     227 

Lone     Star     Ranger,     The,     Zane    Grey 

(Rev.)     432 

Lone    Wolf,    The,    Louis    Joseph    Vance 

(Rev.)     365 

Lonely  Folk   of   MacQuarie   Island,   The 

(Pic.)     240,  241 

Looking    Over    the    Terrain    in    Alsace 

(Pic.)    246 

Lower      Amazon,      The,      Algot      Lange 

(Rev.)     212 

Lowicz      Fortified      by      the      Germans 

(Week)    44 

Lucas,  E.  v..  Landmarks  (Rev.) 175 

"Lusitania"        Flies       American        Flag 

(Week)     227 

MacFarlane.    Peter    Clark,    Those    Who 

Have  Come  Back  (Rev.) 176 

Machintosh,     Robert,     Christianity     and 

Sin   (Rev.)    102 

Making  the   Most   of   One's   Mind,   John 

Adams    (Rev.) 399 

Malone,     Judge    Walter,     Hernando     de 

Soto  (Rev.) 334 

Maltbie,  Milo  R..  Suggested  as  Member 
of  New  York  Public  Service  Com- 
mission  (Ed.) 113 

Man  of  Egypt,   The,  Clayton   S.    Cooper 

(Rev.)     29 

Man     of     Genius,     The,     Dr.     Hermann 

Turck    (Rev.) 397 

Man  of  Iron,  The,  Richard  Dehan  (Rev.)   470 

Manchuria,  Japanese  Troops  in   (Week)  413 

Maniates,     Belle,    Amarilly    of    Clothes- 

Line  Alley   (Rev.) 334 

Marburg,  Theodore.  Perugia  (Poem) ....   204 

Marden,     Orison     Swett,     Keeping     Fit 

(Rev.)    101 

Market  Place,  The.. 32,  68,  140.  180,  216. 

256.   296,   336.   368,   400.   436,    472 

Markham,  Edwin,  California  the  Won- 
derful   (Rev.) 398 

Marriages   Fall   Off   in    Wisconsin    (Ed.)   410 

Marshall.  Thomas  Maitland.  History  of 
the  Western  Boundary  of  the  Louis- 
iana Purchase    (Rev.) 430 

Martha   and   Cupid.   Julie  M.    Lippmann 

(Rev.)      177 

Martin,    George    Madden.    Selina    (Rev.)  139 

Masaoka.  Naviochi.  Editor  of.  Jaipan  to 

America    (Rev.) 395 

Masters    of    English     Literature,     Prof. 

Edwin   Watts  Chubb    (Rev.) .'  254 

Mawson.    Sir   Douglas,    On    the    Seventh 

Continent    243 

McCall.  Samuel  W..  The  Life  of  Thomas 

B.  Reed   (Rev.) 102 

McClure.  Abbot.  Practical  Book  of  Pe- 
riod   Furniture    (Rev.) 335 

McElrov.  Robert  McN..  The  Winning  of 

the    Far    West     (Rev.) 30 

McTndoo.   Dr..   Discovers  Olfactory  Cells 

of  the   Bee 297 

McKeever.    William    A.,    The    Industrial 

Training   of   a    Girl    (Rev.> 31 

McManus,  John  B..  Murdered  by  Zapa- 
tistas  (Week) 415,  451 

Mead.   Prof..   The   Grand   Tour   (Rev.)..   335 

Header,  John  R..  Your  Own  Pay  En- 
velope  (Rev.) 102 

Meaning  of  a  Hurricane,   The   (Ed-V...   304 

Meat.     Cargoes    of    Canned,     Seized    by 

British   CV^'^eek) 46 

Meat   Exports 373 


Meatless      Cookery,      Marie      Mcllvaine 

Gillmore   (Rev.) 31 

Memel  Captured  by  Russians  (Week)..   448 

Memories  of  Eminent  Yale  Men,  Anson 

Phelps   Stokes    (Rev. ) 253 

Men    in    the    Blue    Suits,     The.     Alfred 

Stead  233 

Men  Teachers  for  Boys    (Ed.) 149 

Mental  Inventory,   A 341,  405 

Merchant   Marine   and   American    Wage 

Scale   (M.   P.) 401 

Merchant  Ships  Sailing  Under  Our  Flag 

(Ed.)    147,   148,    (Week) 154 

Mercier,  Cardinal,  Arraignment  of  Ger- 
mans by  (Ed.) 190 

Hessage  of  Lord  Bryce  to  the  American 

People,  The 464 

Hexican    Anarchy    and    American    Duty 

(Ed.)     407 

Mexican  Conspiracy,  Americans  Indicted 

in    (Week) 352 

Mexicans  Facing  Starvation   (Week). 47,  312 

Mexico: 

Border   Agreement    in    (Week) 84,  271 

British  Interests  in   (Week) 84,  119 

Case   of   General   Iturbide   in    (Week), 

12,   47,  119 

Case    of    Mr.    Jenkins   in    (Week) 312 

Condition   of  Capital   in    (Week), 

196,   231,   271,   311,    383,    416,   451 

Convention    in    (Week) 47,  119 

Executions  in  (Week).. 12,  46,  232,  312, 

384,   416,   452 
Fighting    in    (Week)..  12,    47,    84,    119, 

156,   196,  231,  271,   312,  384,   452 
Foreign  Diplomats  in  Capital  (Week), 

231,   271,  311,  384 
New      Revolutionary      Movement      in 

(Week)    232 

Our    Duty    in    (Ed.) 112.  407 

Roque  de  la  Garza  Provisional  Presi- 
dent  in    (Week) 119 

The   Factions    in    (Week) 416,  452 

United  States  Annexation  of  Northern 
(Ed.)    445 

Michigan,  Increase  in  Freight  Rates  for 

Railroads   (Week) 451 

Hiddle  West  Side,  The,  O.  G.  Cart- 
wright    (Rev.) 431 

Hiddleton,   George,    Possession    (Rev.)..   365 

Military  Supplies.     (See  "War  Orders.") 

Miller,    Dr.    J.    R.,    Paul's    Message    for 

Today    (Rev.) 176 
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Seamen's   Bill    Signed    (Week) 383 

Seattle.     German     Consul     Arrested     in 

(Week)     450 

Second    Blooming,     Tlic,   W.   L.   George 

(Rev.)    334 

Secret   of   the   Reef,   The.   Harold   Bind- 

loss   (Rev.)    397 

Securities  and    tlic  Industries   (M.    P.)..   256 
Selina,  George  Gladden  Martin    (Rev.)..    139 
Senate   Opposes   Mr.    Wilson's   Appoint- 
ments   (Week)    10 

Senate,  Filibustering  in  the  (Ed.)..  190,  226 
Senate  "Votes  on  the  Ship  Purchase  Bill 

(Week)     230 

(See  also   "Congress.") 
Serbia   and     Austria,     Terms    of    Peace 

Between    (Week)    116 

Seventh    Continent,    The    (Pics.) 239,242 

Shackleton.   Robert  and  Elizabeth,   Four 

on  a  Tour  in  England   (Rev.) 433 

Shakespeare  Study  Programs,  Come- 
dies and  Tragedies.  Charlotte  Por- 
ter and  Helen  A.   Clarke   (Rev.) 364 

Shall  We  Enlarge  Our  Army?  A  Debate  36 
Shall    We    Have    a    Government-Owned 

Merchant   Marine?    A    Debate 210 

Sharman.  Lyon,   Bamboo    (Rev.) 137 

Shaw's    Fable    Farce    (Ed.) 306 

Sheep's   Clothing,   Ix)uis    Joseph    Vance 

(Rev.)    335 

Ship  Purchase  Bill  and  the  Case  of  the 

"Dacia"    (Ed.)    147,    (Week) 154 

Ship  Purchase  Bill.   The   (Week) 

lis.    195.   230.   270,    311,   382 
Ships,  Food  and  Cotton,  Liable  to  Seiz- 
ure  (Week)    231 

Ships,   Orders   for   (M.    P.) 256 

Ships    Transferred     to     American     Flag 

(M.  p.)  337.  401 

Short  Story,  The,  Prof.  E.  A.  Cross 

(Rev.)    213 

Shuster,  W.  Morgan,  and  the  Philippine 

Bill    (Week)    84 

Siegel.  Henrv,  Responsibility  of  (Ed.)..  6 
Sight  to  the  Blind.  Lucv  Furman  (Rev.)  30 
Sinai,  Turkish   Troops  Cross    (Week)...   192 

Singapore,   Mutiny   at    (Week) 449 

Singer  of  the  Bird   Songs.   A 316 

Sin.gmaster,  Elsie.  Katy  Gaumer  (Rev.)  432 
Sinking  of  an  American  Sliip.  The  (Ed.) 

409,    ( Week)    414 

(See  also   "Dacia.") 
Sir   Douglas   Mawson    on     the     Seventh 

Continent    243 

Sisal  Hemp  from   Yucatan    (Week) 451 

Six  Months  of  the  Great  War  (Ed.). 223.  224 
Six  Weeks  at  the  War.  Millicent.  Duch- 
ess  of   Sutherland    (Rev.) 468 

Sixtv-third  Congress.   Appropriations  of 

the    (Ed.)    377,    (Week) 382 

Sizing    Up    T'ncle    Sam.     George    Fitch 

(Rev.)    102 

Skierniewice   Fortified    by   the   Germans 

(Week)     44 

Slosson,      Edwin      E.,      A      Number      of 

Things    300,   440 

Slosson,      Preston      William.     Fated      or 

Free    (Rev.)    57 

Slosson.    Preston    William.   First   Article 

— The  Great  Treaty   244 

Slosson,  Preston  William.  Second  Arti- 
cle— -The  Boundary  of  Peace    282 

Slosson.   Preston  William.   Third   Article 

— "Fiftv-Four   Forty   or   Fight!" 317 

Slosson.   Preston   William.   Fourth   Arti- 
cle— The    "Alabama"    Arbitration...    353 
Slosson.    Preston  William.    Fifth   Article 

— The  "\^enezuela   Dispute 387 

Slosson.    Preston  William.    Sixth  Article 

— The   Alaska   Boundary  Question..    420 
Slosson.    Preston   William.    Seventh   Ar- 
ticle— Fisherman  and  Statesman....    462 
Small,  W.  H..  The  Early  New  England 

Schools    (Rev.)    215 

Smvrna    Forts.   British  Fleet   Bombards 

"(Week)     379.    412 

Smyrna    (Pic.)    458 

Snow   Foits   in   Alsace    (Week) 228 

Sochaczew  Destroyed  by    the    Gejmans 

(Week)     9 

Social    Heredity   and     Social     E\'olution. 

Prof.    Conn    (Rev.) 364 

Social  Responsibilitv  for  Unemployment 

(Ed.)     343 

Social  Service,  German  Women  Mobil- 
ized   for   (Ed.)    ••••    445 

social  Service  in  Tjondon.  Helen  Bozan- 

quet    (Rev.)    253 

Socialism    from    Above    (Ed.) 189 

Socialists   and    the   War,    as   Seen   by   a 

Correspondent    • ••••    134 

Soi.s.sons,    The   Battle  of   (Week) 115,    151 

Soldiers   of    Opposing    Forces    Friendly 

(Ed.)    •^••■.^•■•w-      *^ 

Some     Old     Scots     Judges,     W.     Forbes 

Orav    (Rev.)    .•    398 

Some  Staccato  Notes  for  Singers.  Mane 

Withrow    (Rev. )     .....    255 

Sora  Suffers  from  Earthquake  (Week).  118 
(Sec  also  "Italy  Stricken.") 


South     America.     Our     Opportunity     in 

(M.    P.)     69 

(See   also   "Latin  America.") 
Spanish      Government       Complains       of 

Treatment   of    Spaniards    in    Me.xico 

(Week)    119 

Spanish   Minister.    Carranza   Expels   the 

(Week)    270,   311 

(See   also    "Mexico.") 
Spell    of    Japan.    The,    Isabel    Anderson 

(Rev.)    136 

Spencer.  Anna  Garlin,  Women  and  War  121 
Stacpoole,  H.  de  Vere,  The  Presentation 

(Rev.)    433 

State  Constabularies,   A  Debate 372 

State  of  Jefferson,   The    (Ed.) 409 

Stead.    Alfred,    The    Men     in     the     Blue 

Suits    233 

Stearns,    Frank    Preston,    The    Life    and 

Genius      of     Nathaniel      Hawthorne 

(Rev.)    , 177 

Stedman.  E.  C  Editor  of  The  Works  of 

Edgar  Allan   Poe    (Rev.)    431 

Steel    Corporation,    Trust    Suit    Against 

the    (Week)    415 

Steel  Dividend  Passed    (M.   P.) 216 

Steel    Industry.    Improved    Condition    of 

the    (M.    P.)     296 

Stegler.     Richard     Peter.     The    Case    of 

(Week)    : 449 

Steinbach   Changes   Hands    ("U'eek) 81 

Stephen.    Archduke.    Austria   Selects,   as 

King   of   Poland    (Week) 268 

Stephens,  Miss.  The  Greek  Spirit  (Rev.)  137 
Stephenson.   Henry  Thew,  The  Study  of 

Shakespeare    (Rev.)     399 

St.   Georges   Captured     bv     the     French 

(Week)     '. 43 

Stimson.     Henry    A.,     While     the     War 

Rages    (Rev.) 399 

Stock  Speculation  Restricted   (M.   P.). 32,   68 
(See     also     "New     York     Stock     Ex- 
change.") 
Stockton.   Admiral  Charles  H..   Outlines 

of  International    I>aw    (Rev.) 30 

Stocks  and  the  Industries   (M.   P.).. 256.   296 
Stoddard,  T.  Lothrop.  The  Fi-ench  Rev- 
olution in  San  Domingo  (Rev.) 212 

Stokes,  Anson  Phelps.  Memories  of  Em- 
inent   Yale    men    (Rev.)     253 

Stricken    Italy    (Ed.)    111.    (Week) .  .117.  154 
Strikers  Killed   in   Roosevelt.    New  Jer- 

-sey    (Week)    155 

Study  and  Practise  of  Writing  English. 

The.    Gerhart    R.    Lomer    and    Mar- 
garet Ashmun   (Rev.)    399 

Studv     of     Shakespeare,      The,      Henry 

Thew   Stephenson    (Rev.)    399 

Studying   Immigration    '. 441 

Submarine  and  Naval  Warfare. 313 

Submarine      Raid      in      the     Irish       Sea 

(Week) 191 

(See  also   "German    Submarines.") 

Suez.    Turks  Reach    (Week) 192.  229 

Suffrage  by  Consent    (Ed.) 266 

(See   also   "Woman    Suffrage.") 

Susar,   Tariff  on    (M.   P.).... 217 

Sullivan.     James     M..     Investigation     of 

Charges    .Against    (Week) 47.   118 

Sum  of  the  Whole  Matter.  The.  William 

Hayes  Ward    392 

Sun  liOre  of  All  Ages,  William  Tvler  Ol- 

cutt    (Rev.)    364 

Sun  Thief.   The.  Rhvs  Carpenter  (Rev.)   433 
Sunflowers.    Edited   bv   Willard   Wattles 

(Rev.)    176 

Supplies   for  the   Armies    (Week) 82,    155 

(See  also   "War  Orders.") 

Supply  of  Wheat.  The   (M.   P.) 336 

(See  also   "Wheat.") 
Supreme  Court  and  the  Anti-Alien  Laws 

(Ed.) 410 

Supreme  Court  and  the  Minimum  Wage 

Law   (Ed.)    4-6 

Supreme    Court.     Decision    in     Railroad 

Rate   Cases    ("V\>ek) 450 

Supreme  Court.    Decision    in    Regard   to 

Oil  and   Mineral  Lands    (M.    P.) 368 

Supreme  Court,  Decision   in  the  Kansas 

Coercion   Law   Case    (Ed.) 225 

Sutherland.    Duchess    Millicent    of.     Six 

Weeks  at  the  War   (Week)    468 

Swinnerton,    Frank,    On     the     Staircase 

(Rev.)     398 

Swiss  Government  Loan  Placed  in  New 

York    (M.    P.)    436.472 

Table  Service.  L.   G.    .Allen   (Rev.) 470 

Tabriz  Taken   by  Turks   (Week) 117 

Taft.   William   Howard.   Criticizes   Phil- 

ipoine  Bill   (Week)    S3 

Talbot.     F.     A..     Oil     Conquest     of     the 

World    (Rev.)    470 

Tampico    Threatened    (Week) 452 

Tarkington.  Booth.   The  Turmoil   (Rev.)   469 

Teacher.   Books  for  the    428 

Teachers  for  Boys   (Ed.) 149 

Teachers  Reinstated   in   New  York  City 

(Ed.)    112 

Teehee.   H.   B..   Nomination   as  Regi.ster 

of  the  Treasurv  Confirmed  (Week1 .  3S3 
Teheran  Threatened  by  Turks  (Week).  117 
Telephoning-  Across  the  Continent  (Ed.)  188 
Temnle     Treasures    of    Japan.     Garrett 

Chatfield  Pier  (Rev.)    137 

"Tennessee"    Aids     Jews     of     Palestine 

(Week) 154 


INDEX 


Texas  Has  Right  to  Form   New   States 

(Ed.)    409 

Thann    Scene    of    Conflict    (Week)..  192,  228 

Thaw,    HaiTV,   New   Trial   for    (Ed.) 226 

They  Cant  Have  It  Both  Ways    (Ed.).   375 

Thinking-  Horses,    The    (Ed.) 150 

This    Is   a    Weather   Man    (Pic.) 239 

Thorns,    Craig    S.,     The     Workingman's 

Christ    (Rev.)    397 

Thorndike,      Edward      L.,      Educational 

Psychology    (Rev.)    429 

Those    of    His     Own     Household,     Rene 

Bazin    (Rev.)    139 

Those    Who   Have     Come     Back,     Peter 

Clark    MacFarlane    (Rev.) 176 

Thresher's  Wife,  The,  Mitchell  Kenner- 

ley    (Rev.)    29 

Tilsit,    Russians    Attack    (Week) 194 

(See   also    "East   Prussia.") 
Times  Annalist.  Quotation  from  (M.  P.)     32 
Tittoni,     Senator,    Italy's    Foreign    and 

Colonial   Policy    (Rev.) 398 

To  the  Good  Shepherd,  Louis  F.  Benson 

(Poem)    284 

Tokyo,    Emperor    Aids    American    Hos- 
pital   in    25 

Tonic  of  the  Winter  Woods,  The,  Melvil 

Dewey     201 

Too   Many   Religions    (Ed.) 444 

Trade-Marked    Philanthropy    (Ed.) 225 

Trades  and  Professions,  George  Herbert 

Palmer    (Rev.)    430 

Training  of  a  Sovereign,  Viscount  Esher 

(Rev.)     335 

Training  of  a   Working   Boy,   The,   Rev. 

H.    S.    Pelham    (Rev.) 31 

Transcaucasia,       Turks       Defeated       in 

(Week)    80,    154 

Transcontinental  Conversation  (Ed.)...  188 
Transylvania,   The   Situation   in    (Week) 

45,   80,   116,   268,    (Ed.)     76 
Treasure     Finders,     The,      Oliver      Clay 

(Rev.)    102 

Treasures    of     Hvmns,    Amos     R.    Wells 

(Rev.)     470 

Treasury  Deficit   (M.   P.) 217,  437 

Trenches.  A  Soldier's  Life  in   the 355 

Trend     of     American      Literature,      The 

(Ed.)    410 

Trieste,  Riots  Reported  at  (Week) ....  194 
"Triumph"    Participation    of,      in     War 

(Week)     411 

Trust  Cases   (Week)    415,  450 

Tiirck,     Dr.      Hermann,      The     Man     of 

Genius  (Rev.)   397 

Turkev    and    Italy,     Situation     Between 

(■Week)    79 

Turkev,   Campaign  of.  Against  England 

(Week)    154,   192,   229 

Turkev   Loses  Egypt    (Week) 45 

Turkey,  Position  of.  After  War  (Ed,)..  114 
Turkev     Protests    at     Bombardment    of 

Unfortified  Towns  (Week)    412 

Turkish   Army  Commanded   by   German 

Officers    (Week)    154,    192,  229 

Turkish  Forts  Demolished   on   the   Dar- 
danelles   (Week)     348,    379 

Turkish  Transports  Destroyed  (Week).  117 
Turks  Invade  Russian  Persia  (Week)..  117 
Turks        Invade        Russian        Provinces 

(Week)    80,  154 

Turmoil,   The,  Booth  Tarkington   (Rev.)   469 

Two   Sound   Protests   (Ed.) 264 

Two     Years     of     Democracy,     Woodrow 

Wilson's   Indianapolis    Speech 94 

Tvler,     John     M.,     The     Place     of     the 

Church   in   Evolution    (Rev.)    430 

Tyranny  of  a   Minority,    The    (Ed.) 226 

Uncle  Sam's  Treasure  Ship  (Ed.)    306 

I^nderwood,  John  Curtis,  Literature  and 

Insurgency   (Rev.)    101 

Underwood,  W.  E.,  Insurance,  .70,  106, 
142,    182,    218,    258,    298,    338,    370,    402, 

438,   474 

Unemployed.     Social    Responsibility    for 

the    (Ed.)    343 

Ignited  Shoe  Machinery  Company.  Gov- 
ernment   Case    Against    (Week)....    450 

United      States     and      Haytian      Affairs 

(Week)     47,    156,    352,383 

I'nited     States     and     Opportunities     in 

South    America    (M.    P.) 69 

I'nited  States  and  the  "Open  Door"    in 

China   (Week)    310,  414,  449 

United    States    Claims    Oil    and    Mineral 

I^ands    (M.   P.)    368 

ITnited  States  Claims  Rights  of  a  Neu- 
tral on  the  Sea  (Ed.)  39,  264, 
(Week)     45,    309,    310,   448 

United   States,  Crops  of  1914   (M.   P.) .  . .     69 

United  States  Gold-Mining  Industry  for 

1914    (M.    P.) 337 

United  States  Seeks  Compensation  for 
IjOss  of  the  "William  P.  Frye" 
(Ed.)    409,    (Week) 414 

United  States  Sends  Note  of  Protest  to 

Germany    272 

United  States  Sends  Note  of  Protest   to 

Great  Britain   272 

United  States  Sends  Protest  to  Carran- 

za    (Week)    312,   383,   416 

United     States     Will     Certify     Cargoes 

(Week)     83 

Ignited  States  Supreme  Court.  (See 
"Supreme  Court.") 

Universities,   The  Growth  of   (Ed.) 78 


University  of  Frankfort,  The  New  (Ed.)  305 

Unredeemed    Italy    455 

Urbane    Nations,    The    (Ed.) 77 

Uruguay,  The  New  President  in  (Week)  383 
Utopia    or    Hell,    Theodore    Roosevelt.  .13-17 

Vance,    Louis   Joseph,    Sheep's   Clothing 

(Rev.)     335 

Vance,    Ijouis    Joseph,    The    Lone    Wolf 

(Rev.)    365 

Veils  of  Isis,  The,  Frank  Harris   (Rev.)   470 

Venezuela  Dispute,  The,  Preston  Wil- 
liam   Slosson    387 

Venizelos,      Eleutherios,       Premier       of 

Greece,    Resigns    (Week) 380 

Vera  Cruz,  Black  Smallpox  in  (Week)..     84 

Verdun.    Fighting    Near    (Week) 8 

(See   also  "Argonne   Forest.") 

Verhaeren,   Stefan   Zweig   (Rev.)    363 

Veto  of  Mr.   Wilson   Upheld   (Week) 230 

(See   also    "Immigration    Bill.") 

Vick,  Walter  W.,  Charges  Made  against 

James  M.   Sullivan  by   (Week) 118 

Victory  for  Common  Sense,  A   (Ed.)....   112 

^'iereck,     George     Sylvester,     The     Iron 

Cliancellor   (Poem)    461 

Villa   for   Coelebs,     The,     J.     H.     Yoxall 

(Rev.)     399 

Villa,  Responsibility  in  McManus  Mur- 
der  Case    (Week)    416,    451 

Villa   Signs  Border  Agreement   (Week).      84 

Villa's   Plans    (Week)    156,    196,   232,   271, 

312,    384,  452 

Villa's        Relations        With        Gutierrez 

(Week) 12,   46,    119,    156,   384,  452 

Vision     of     Prophets     and     Bards,     The 

(Ed.)     304 

Von  Baudissin,  Count,  Life  in  a  Ger- 
man  Crack    Regiment    (Rev.) 292 

Von  Burian>  Baron  Stephen,  Appointed 
Foreign  Minister  of  Austria-Hun- 
gary   (Week)    11" 

Von     Hindenburg,     Marshal,      Hero      of 

Germany    (Ed.) 344 

Von  Hindenburg,  Marshal,  in  the  East 
(Week)  9,  43,  116,  152,  267,  349,  381, 
411,    (Ed.)    444 

Von  Hindenburg,   Mai-shal,  Portrait   ....   342 

Von     Mackensen,      General,     Commands 

Forces  in  Battle  of  Bzura   (Week).   227 

Von   Schlicht,   Baron,   Life  in  a   German 

Crack    Regiment    (Rev.) 292 

Von   Tirpitz,    Grand   Admiral   Alfred   P., 

Portrait    •_• 302 

Vosges   Mountains.      (See   "Alsace.") 

Votes   for  Women    (Ed.) 6 

(See   also   "Woman    Suffrage.") 

Wales,     Julia     Grace.      Suggests     Peace 

Conference   of   Neutrals    (Ed.) 444 

War   Atrocities,    Faked    (Ed.) 148 

War   Brides    (Ed.) 263 

War    Brides,    Marion    Craig   Wentworth 

(Rev.1     431 

War   Cartoons    46,    352,447 

War  Cases    (Week)    231,  449 

War   Cost   in   Canada   (M.    P.) 296 

War,  Cost  of  the   (M.   P.)    180,    (Ed.)...  443 
War  Events,  Calendar  of.. 7,  43,  79,  115, 

151,  191,  227,  267,  307,  347,  379,  411,  447 
War  in  the  Air  (Week).  10,  153,  229,  268,  447 
War  Loans  to  Foreign  Nations   (M.   P.) 

141,    436,   472 
War   Lord,   The,   Edited  by  J.   M.    Ken- 
nedy   (Rev.)     99 

War,  Maps.. 7,  9,  43,  80,  81,  115,  116,   151, 

152,  191,    192,    228,    267,    307,    347,    348, 

378,    411,   448 

War   News   Policy,    British    Government 

Adopts  New   (Week)    412 

War  of  Spades  and  Picks,   The 355 

War   on    Commerce    (Week) 350,    413,  448 

(See  also  "War  Zone.") 

War  on  the  Sea  (Week) ...  .152,  191,  347,  379 

War    Orders    Placed    Here     (Week)     82, 

155.    (M.    P.)    296,    472,    (Ed.) 345 

V/ar,  Pictures  Relating  to  the.. 8,  10, 
11,  12,  44,  45,  46,  47,  79,  81.  82,  83, 
117,  119,  153,  154,  155,  192,  193,  195, 
228,  229,  230,  268-271,  308,  310,  311, 
312,    349,    351,    352,    379,    380,    381,    412, 

413.    414,    415,    450,    451,    452 

War,    Six    Months    of    the    Great    (Ed.), 

223,   224 

War   Time   Coupon,    The 341 

War    Zone,    Germany    Declares    a    (Ed.) 

223,    275,     (Week) 227,448 

Ward,  William  Hayes  Seventeentli  Pa- 
per;  How  to  Think  of  God 22 

Ward,  William  Hayes.  Eighteenth  Pa- 
per— Essentials  and  Non-essentials 
in   Religion    95 

Ward,      William       Hayes.       Nineteenth 

Paper:    The  Hebrew  Scriptures 167 

Ward,  William  Hayes,  Twentieth  Pa- 
per— The   Christian   Scriptures    207 

Ward,  William  Hayes,  Twenty-first 
Paper — The  Inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures    236 

Ward,    William    Hayes,    Twenty-second 

Paper — Jesus  the  Christ    284 

Ward,     William     Hayes,      Twenty-third 

Paper— The    Future   Life    323 

Ward,    William    Hayes,    Final     Paper — 

The  Sum  of  the  Whole   Matter 392 

Warrick,  W.  C,  Killed  by  Mexican  Bul- 
let   (Week)     196 


Warsaw,     Germans'     Efforts     to     Gain 

(Week) 9,   44,   80,   116,    227,   267,  350 

(See  also   "Poland.") 
Wattles,    Willard,    Editor   of   Sunflowers 

(Rev.)    176 

Wehle,    Theodore,    Origin    and   Meaning 

of   the    Old    Testament    (Rev.) 430 

Welcome    Decision,    A    (Ed.) 78 

Wells,    Amos    R.,    Treasures    of    Hymns 

(Rev.)     470 

Wells,    H.   G.,    Quotation    from     "Social 
Forces  in  England  and  America"  by 

(Week)     268 

Welton,  J.,   What  Do  We  Mean  by  Ed- 
ucation?   (Rev.) 428 

Wentworth,    Marion   Craig,   War   Brides 

(Rev.)     431 

West,    Duval,    United    States    Agent     to 

Mexico     (Week)     312 

West   Prussia  Invaded  bv  the  Russians 

(Week)    9 

West  Virginia  Legislature  Passes  Reso- 
lution      Favoring     Equal       Suffrage 

(Ed.)    266 

West   Virginia    Railroad   Full   Crew   Bill 

Rejected   (M.   P.)    336,  368 

West    Virginia,    Two   Cent   a   Mile    Pas- 
senger Rate  Annulled   in    (Week)...   450 
What     Do    We     Mean     by     Education? 

J.    Welton    (Rev.)    428 

What  Europe  Owes  Us  (Ed.) 345 

(See   also    "European   Debts.") 
What     I     Believe     and     Why,     William 
Haves    Ward.. 22,    95,    167,    207,    236, 

284,    323,   392 
What   I    Found   Out    in    the   House   of   a 

German  Prince   (Rev.)    468 

What   the   War  Will   Bring  Forth,   Wil- 

helm    Ostwald    273 

What   the   Wolves  Said 37 

What  Will  the  Canal  Accomplish?  The- 
odore E.  Burton 247 

What's   Wrong  with  Germany,    William 

Harbutt    Dawson    (Rev.) 292 

Wheat   and  the   War   (M.    P.)...  141,   336,   400 
Wlieat,    Attack     on     Dardanelles     Influ- 
ences  Price   of    (Week) 347 

When     a     Community     Must     Take     Its 

Medicine    (Ed.)    113 

When   Hindenburg   Castles    (Ed.) 444 

(See   also   "Von   Hindenburg.") 

Where  Is  the  Bee's  Nose? 297 

While  the  War  Rages,   Henry  A.   Stim- 

son     (Rev.)     ..3Ji9 

Whitaker,     Herman,     East     and     West 

Thru   San    Francisco    359 

"Wilhelmlna,"  The  Case  of  the   (Week) 

195,   231,   269 
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On  the  evening  of  January  12,  at  the 
national  headquarters  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  on  West 
Fifty-seventh  street,  there  will  be  held 
an  Efficiency  Rally  for  Men  of  New 
York  and  Vicinity  at  which  Edward 
Earle  Purinton,  The  Independent's  Ef- 
ficiency Expert,  will  be  the  principal 
speaker  of  the  evening.  He  will  discuss 
"How  to  Study  Efficiency."  Dr.  Walter 
L.  Hervey,  member  of  the  Board  of 
Examiners  of  the  New  York  City  Board 
of  Education,  will  speak  on  "Efficiency 
in  Everyday  Life,"  and  Mr.  George  P. 
Barber,  the  Efficiency  Director  of  the 
West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  will  discuss 
"Efficiency  Applied  to  Your  Work." 


-  ■  '■ 


The  Third  Efficiency  Number  of  The 
Independent  will  bear  date  of  January 
25.  The  subject  of  Mr.  Purinton's  arti- 
cle will  be  "Play  and  Efficiency."  Mr. 
Purinton  believes  that  relaxation  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  and  that  thre  is 
some  one  game  or  sport  or  form  of  rec- 
re  tion  which  is  best  suited  fgr  each 
person.  In  this  article  he  shows  how  to 
find  what  that  is  for  the  individual  and 
how  to  make  up  a  personal  schedule  to 
show  the  comparative  values  of  tennis, 
golf,  billiards,  dancing,  card  playing, 
mountain  climbing,  etc. 


In  sending  in  four  new  subscriptions, 
a  Michigan  reader  writes:  "While  I 
am  glad  to  help  along,  I  think  I  am 
doing  these  next  door  neighbors  and 
warm  personal  friends  a  greater  ser- 
vice than  I  am  you.  I  missed  my  first 
number  of  your  great  paper  this  week 
in  the  past  several  years.  I  am  com- 
pletely 'lost  at  sea'  without  it.  It  is 
par  excellence  the  best  busy  man's 
broadening  friend  published,  in  my 
opinion.  At  least  it  fills  my  needs  to 
a  T." 


A  reader  in  Canton,  Ohio,  writes: 
"I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  The  Inde- 
pendent almost  ever  since  I  became  a 
man,  and  I  have  learned  to  rely  upon 
it  for  the  clarifying  of  the  frequently 
conflicting  news  items  in  the  daily  press. 
The  Independent  doesn't  print  as  much 
'news'  as  the  dailies;  but  it  cei'tainly 
prints  a  much  smaller  proportion  of 
what  'ain't  so.'  " 

CALENDAR     FOR     JANUARY 

San  Diego  Exposition.  San  Diego,  Cali- 
fornia, January  1-Decembcr  31. 

Automobile  Show,  New  York.  Grand 
Central  Palace,  January  2-9. 

Sportsmen's  Show,  New  York,  Madison 
Square  Garden,  January  2-9. 

Centennial  of  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans 
and  the  making  of  peace,  celebration  at 
New  Orleans  arranged  by  the  Louisiana 
Historical   Society,   January  8,   9,  10. 

Automobile  Show,  Philadelphia,  Janu- 
ary 9-16. 

National  Automobile  Show,  Chicago, 
January  22-30. 

Automobile  Show.  Minneapolis,  January 
30-Fehruary  6. 

Motor  Boat  Show,  New  York,  Madison 
Square  Garden,  January  30-Fehruary  6. 
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I  Progress 

IN  less  than  a  dozen 
years  America  has 
I       changed    from    a 

■  horse-drawn  to  a  mo- 
1    tor-driven  nation. 

I  One  person  in 
I  every  eighty  today 
I   owns  an  automobile. 

1  Nowhere    in    the 

I  annals  of  Business  is 

1  there  a  more  fasci- 

I  nating   story    than 

I  that  of  the  develop- 

I  ment  of  this  tremen- 

I  dous  industry. 

I       The   Independent 

I  will    publish    in   an 

I  early  issue  an  impor- 

I  tant  article  by  Bron- 

I  son  Batchelor,  of  its 

I  Editorial  Staff,  out- 

I  lining  the  progress  of 

I  this    remarkable 

I  business,    what  it 

I  is  that  has  made  it 

I  possible,    what   its 

I  future  is. 

I  It  will  describe 

I  how   the   genius    of 

■  the  American  manu- 
I  facturer  has  suc- 
J  ceeded  in  making 
I  the  American  auto- 
I  mobile  the  world's 
I  standard. 

I  This  section  will 
I  be  fully  illustrated, 
I-  with  photographs 
I    and  charts. 

I  The    Independent 
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MR.    ROOSEVELT   AND    PEACE 


IN  his  article,  "Utopia  or  Hell,"  which  we  are  priv- 
ileged to  publish  this  week,  Mr.  Roosevelt  elabo- 
rates three  lines  of  thought.  He  urges  in  definite 
detail  the  formation  of  a  League  of  Peace.  He  at- 
tacks the  Administration  for  sundry  sins  of  omission 
and  commission.  He  damns  the  peace  movement. 

In  our  opinion  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  right  in  his  first  con- 
tention. He  is  partly  right  in  his  second  contention.  He 
is  wrong  in  his  third  contention.  A  few  words  as  to 
each: 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  League  of  Peace  may  be  reduced  to 
the  following  four  proposals: 

1st.  The  nations  of  the  League  shall  mutually  agree 
to  respect  and  guarantee  the  territory,  vital  interests 
and  national  honor  of  each  other. 

2nd.  All  other  questions  shall  be  arbitrated  in  an  in- 
ternational court,  the  judges  of  which  shall  be  chosen  by 
lot,  excluding  from  any  given  arbitration  the  judges 
from  the  powers  whose  interests  are  concerned. 

3rd.  The  force  of  the  League  shall  be  used  against 
any  nation  within  or  without  the  League  in  order  to 
maintain  the  territory,  vital  interests  or  national  honor 
of  the  contracting  powers  or  to  carry  out  the  decisions 
of  the  International  Court. 

4th.  No  civilized  nations  unable  to  help  execute  the 
decrees  of  the  International  Court  or  uncivilized  nations 
shall  be  members  of  the  League  tho  they  may  be  given 
the  right  to  appeal  to  the  International  Court  of  the 
League. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  scheme  agrees  very  closely 
with  that  of  the  Editor  of  The  Independent  published  in 
our  issue  of  September  28.  Except  for  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Holt  provides  for  automatic  and  gradual  disarmament 
and  does  not  exclude  questions  of  national  honor  from 
arbitration,  the  two  plans  are  practically  alike. 

MR.  ROOSEVELT  is  right  in  excluding  vital  inter- 
ests from  arbitration  providing  he  defines  what 
they  are.  Otherwise  vital  interests  may  be  made  to  in- 
clude almost  anything,  no  matter  how  trivial.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  only  two  things  that  are  vital  to  a 
nation  are  its  territory  and  the  untrammeled  exercize 
of  sovereignty  within  that  territory.  All  other  questions, 
even  those  including  national  honor,  are  justiciable. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  should  modify  his  League  of  Peace  so 
that  only  questions  of  territory  and  sovereignty  shall  be 
reserved  from  arbitration.  Then  he  will  have  drawn  a 
definite  and  scientific  distinction  between  what  ques- 
tions are  proper  for  arbitration  and  what  are  not. 
Otherwise  there  is  too  great  a  loophole  left  for  the 
employment  of  arms  in  settling  differences  inside  and 
outside  the  League. 


Mr.  Roosevelt  has  two  main  grievances  against  Mr. 
Wilson  and  Mr.  Bryan. 

1st.  They  have  negotiated  all-inclusive  "arbitration" 
treaties. 

2nd.  They  have  failed  to  attempt  to  enforce  the 
Hague  Conventions,  to  which  the  United  States  is  a 
signatory  power. 

MR.  ROOSEVELT  is  not  quite  fair  in  repeatedly 
designating  Mr.  Bryan's  peace  pacts  as  "arbitra- 
tion" treaties.  They  are  not  arbitration  treaties,  but 
treaties  for  investigating  disputes  between  nations  in 
which  it  is  agreed  to  postpone  hostilities  until  the  in- 
vestigation is  completed.  There  is  no  agreement  whatso- 
ever to  arbitrate. 

But  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  evidently  incensed  because 
Mr.  Bryan  proposes  that  any  and  all  disputes  that  may 
arise  shall  be  settled  by  the  provisions  of  a  treaty. 
"Does  Mr.  Bryan,"  he  asks,  "or  does  he  not  mean  to 
arbitrate,  if  Japan  should  so  desire,  the  question  whether 
Japanese  laborers  are  to  be  allowed  to  come  in  unlimited 
numbers  to  these  shores?"  At  first  blush  this  is  a  poser. 
But  if  we  stop  and  think  a  minute  it  is  evident  that 
Japan  does  not  want  her  laborers  to  come  here — all  she 
wants  is  not  to  be  discriminated  against  on  account  of 
race.  But  even  if  she  did  want  them  to  come  she  would 
not  have  the  faintest  idea  of  bringing  such  a  question 
before  any  international  court  or  commission,  for  no 
court  or  commission  could  for  a  moment  entertain  the 
plea.  For  otherwise  Japan  would  have  concurrent  juris- 
diction with  the  United  States  Government  in  American 
territory,  which  is  contrary  to  all  law  and  morals.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  absolutely  right  when  he  says  no  nation 
ought  to  enter  into  a  treaty  when  the  probability  is 
that  it  would  not  arbitrate  every  question  that  might 
arise  under  it.  But  the  probability  that  Japan  or  any 
other  nation  would  bring  up  such  a  question  as  Mr. 
Roosevelt  suggests  is  negligible  or  at  least  infinitely 
less  than  the  chance  that  a  court  or  commission  would 
decide  in  their  favor.  And  if  they  so  decide,  then 
there  is  nothing  in  Mr.  Bryan's  treaties  that  compels 
the  governments  to  adopt  the  recommendations  of  the 
investigation  commission.  If  Japan  after  such  an  inves- 
ttigation  insisted  on  dumping  her  hordes  on  California, 
we  could  with  all  propriety,  if  we  so  desired,  fight. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  finds  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Bryan  dere- 
lict in  their  duty  for  not  enforcing  the  Hague  Conven- 
tions, which  are  being  violated  with  impunity  by  some 
of  the  belligerents  in  the  present  war. 

He  says  on  this  point : 

I  took  the  action  I  did  in  directing  these  conventions  to 
be  signed  on  the  theory  and  with  the  belief  that  the  United 
States  intended  to  live  up  to  its  obligations  and  that  our 
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people  understood  that  living  up  to  solemn  obligations,  like 
any  other  serious  performance  of  duty,  meant  willingness 
to  make  effort  and  incur  risk. 

Does  this  mean  that  if  Mr.  Roosevelt  were  President 
novi^,  he  would,  for  instance,  have  used  the  army  and 
navy  of  the  United  States  to  compel  Germany  to  evac- 
uate Belgium,  England  to  cease  strewing  the  high  seas 
with  mines,  and  Japan  to  make  reparation  for  violating 
China's  neutrality?  We  have  ourselves  urged  that  even 
at  this  late  date  Mr.  Wilson  should  protest  in  broad 
terms  against  all  violations  of  international  law  by 
whomsoever  committed  and  give  notice  that  the  United 
States  intends  to  bring  them  up  for  judicial  considera- 
tion at  the  close  of  the  war.  But  to  go  beyond  that  and 
have  the  United  States  enter  the  European  conflagration 
in  order  to  punish  international  promise  breakers  is 
like  burning  the  house  down  to  roast  the  pig. 

AS  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  assertion  that  the  Hague  con- 
ventions "have  accomplished  only  a  small  amount 
of  good,"  we  would  remind  him  of  the  Hague  Court, 
which  has  already  peacefully  settled  sixteen  cases  that 
have  come  before  it,  some  of  which  might  have  led  to 
war.  The  Hague  Court  cannot  be  expected  all  at  once 
to  stop  all  wars  and  bring  about  the  millennium.  Even 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  greatest  "League  of  Peace" 
known  to  history,  the  United  States  of  America,  did 
not  prevent  our  great  Civil  War,  despite  the  many  dis- 
putes between  the  various  states  it  had  previously 
and  amicably  settled.  We  would  also  remind  Mr.  Roose- 
velt of  the  institution  known  as  the  commissions  of 
inquiry,  which  have  already  settled  two  serious  dis- 
putes— one  between  England  and  Russia  in  1904  and 
one  between  France  and  Italy  in  1912.  We  would  also 
remind  him  of  the  rules  perfected  at  The  Hague  for 
good  offices  and  mediation,  whereby  he  himself  was 
enabled  to  step  in  between  Russia  and  Japan  and  end 
the  bloodiest  war  in  all  history  up  to  August  1,  1914, 
and  whereby  Argentina,  Brazil  and  Chile,  less  than 
twelve  months  ago,  mediated  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  and  prevented  war  on  this  continent. 

As  to  the  peace  congresses,  they  have  done  all  they 
could  have  been  expected  to  do  in  the  way  of  dissemi- 
nating sound  and  progressive  peace  ideas  in  advance 
of  governmental  action.  Their  function  is  limited 
strictly  to  this  field. 

It  was  a  delegation  from  the  North  Carolina  Peace 
Society,  for  instance,  that  waited  upon  Mr.  Roosevelt 
in  the  White  House  on  April  2,  1908,  and  suggested  to 
him  that  "effective  arbitration  necessitates  treaties 
between  our  country  and  all  other  governments,  by 
which  the  contracting  powers  mutually  agree  to  respect 
each  other's  territory  and  sovereignty  in  said  territory, 
and  to  arbitrate  all  other  questions  of  law  and  fact." 
To  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  replied  in  part  that  "The 
North  Carolina  Peace  Society  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  its  position.  .  .  .  Effective  arbitration  neces- 
sitates agreements  between  all  the  powers  to  respect 
each  others'  territory  and  sovereignty  in  said  territory, 
and  to  arbitrate  all  other  questions."  This  was  the 
first  time  the  head  of  a  great  nation  ever  made  such 
an  advanced  declaration,  and  the  North  Carolina  Peace 
Society  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  are  both  to  be  congratulated 
upon  it.  It  was  likewise  the  resolutions  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union,  at  its  session  at  St.  Louis  in 
1904,  that  suggested  to  Mr.  Roosevelt,  as  he  publicly 


acknowledged,  the  calling  of  the  Second  Hague  Con- 
ference; while  the  plank  of  the  resolution  urging  the 
nations  to  convert  the  Hague  conferences  into  some- 
thing approaching  a  permanent  and  periodic  assembly 
was  afterward  made  one  of  the  frontispieces  of  Amer- 
ica's proposals  at  The  Hague  in  1907. 

It  was  likewise  the  Third  American  Peace  Congress, 
held  in  Baltimore  in  May,  1911,  that  made  one  of  its 
chief  planks  a  League  of  Peace  almost  identical  with 
that  now  so  ably  and  enthusiastically  championed  by 
Mr.  Roosevelt. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  quote  many  other  ideas 
first  advanced  by  peace  congresses  and  afterward  taken 
up  by  statesmen  and  governments  and  translated  into 
international  action,  but  enough  instances  have  been 
given  to  prove  the  point. 

Let  us  say  in  conclusion  that  the  pacifists  are  human, 
like  everybody  else.  Tho  most  of  them  are  high-minded 
and  sensible  folk,  they  have  their  weak  and  foolish 
brothers  and  sisters.  But  we  venture  to  prophesy  that 
if  Mr.  Roosevelt's  admirable  League  of  Peace  is  ever 
to  be  realized,  he  will  find  the  peace  workers  his  chief 
allies  in  bringing  it  into  existence. 

As  to  the  "ultra-pacifists,"  against  whom  Mr.  Roose- 
velt thunders  his  heaviest  artillery,  it  is  in  order  to 
say  that  no  "ultra"  anything  or  "ultra"  anybody  ever 
helped  or  hindered  a  genuinely  great  cause  to  any 
appreciable  extent.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  hammer  is  too  big 
to  be  used  in  crushing  egg-shells. 

Nevertheless,  these  points  on  which  we  find  ourselves 
in  disagreement  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  are  after  all  the 
less  important  ones.  With  him  in  his  broad  proposal  of 
a  League  of  Peace  we  are  in  heartiest  concord.  It  is  in 
this  direction  that  the  world  must  move  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  war  through  the  establishment  of  the  peace  of 
righteousness.  It  is  a  great  thing  that  a  man  who  has 
held  the  highest  public  office  in  the  world  proposes  such 
a  far-visioned  plan  of  world  statesmanship. 


WOMAN'S  RIGHT  TO  A  LIVING  WAGE 

THE  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  before 
it  a  case  of  fundamental  importance.  It  is  a  vital 
case,  for  it  deals  not  with  governmental  machinery,  nor 
with  legal  distinctions,  nor  with  artificial  relationships, 
but  with  life  itself. 

The  court  has  to  answer  a  single  question:  Does  the 
American  Constitution  forbid  the  government  of  a  state 
to  demand  for  women  in  industry  a  living  wage?  Or,  to 
reverse  the  statement  for  the  sake  of  increased  clarity: 
Does  the  Constitution  permit  a  state  government  to 
prevent  employers  from  paying  to  women  wages  in- 
adequate for  living  and  the  maintenance  of  health? 

The  case  is  briefly  known  as  the  Stettler  case,  tho 
there  are  actually  two,  one  brought  by  Frank  C.  Stettler, 
an  employer,  the  other  by  Elmira  Simpson,  one  of  his 
employees,  against  the  members  of  the  Oregon  Indus- 
trial Welfare  Commission.  The  facts  are  these. 

The  Legislature  of  Oregon  has  declared  it  unlawful 
to  employ  women  "for  wages  which  are  inadequate  to 
supply  the  necessary  cost  of  living  and  to  maintain 
them  in  health."  It  has  created  an  Industrial  Welfare 
Commission  to  enforce  this  provision.  The  commission 
has  forbidden  any  employer  in  a  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment in  the  city  of  Portland  to  employ  any  adult 
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woman  worker  at  a  smaller  wage  than  $8.64  a  week. 
The  plaintiffs,  Stettler  and  Simpson,  employer  and  em- 
ployee, brought  injunction  proceedings  to  prevent  the 
enforcement  of  this  prohibition,  alleging  that  it  offended 
against  both  the  State  and  the  Federal  Constitutions. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  Oregon  decided  against  them. 
The  United  States  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
must  now  determine  whether  the  minimum  wage  law 
violates  the  Federal  Constitution. 

The  case  against  the  law  is  based  mainly  on  the  con- 
tention that  it  offends  against  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. That  amendment  provides  that  "No  state  shall 
make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  priv- 
ileges or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States; 
nor  shall  any  state  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty, 
or  property,  without  due  process  of  law." 

The  law  on  the  case  is  clear;  it  is  in  its  application 
to  the  facts  that  room  for  argument,  according  to  the 
contention  of  the  plaintiffs  as  well  as  of  all  those  who 
oppose  such  legislation,  is  to  be  found.  By  decisions  of 
the  highest  court  it  is  established,  that  the  "liberty" 
protected  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  includes  the 
right  to  purchase  or  to  sell  labor;  that  this  liberty  is. 
however,  subject  to  reasonable  restraint  under  the  police 
power  of  the  state  for  the  protection  of  health,  safety, 
morals  and  the  general  welfare;  that  a  law  imposing 
restrictions  upon  the  right  of  the  individual  to  enter 
into  labor  contracts  will  not  be  sustained  unless  it  has 
a  real  and  substantial  relation  to  public  health,  safety 
or  welfare,  and  is  not  an  unreasonable  and  arbitrary  in- 
terference with  individual  liberty;  that  the  burden  of 
proof  rests  upon  those  who  assail  such  a  law;  and  that 
the  validity  of  the  statute  must  be  sustained  unless  the 
court  finds  that  there  is  no  fair  and  reasonable  ground 
to  say  that  there  is  material  danger  to  the  public  health 
or  safety  or  to  the  general  welfare,  if  the  conditions  of 
labor  be  not  restricted. 

Such  is  the  law.  It  remains  for  the  court  to  determine 
whether  the  facts  in  relation  to  the  work  of  women  for 
wages  lower  than  the  minimum  establish  such  a  ma- 
terial danger  to  the  public  health  and  the  general  wel- 
fare. It  is  not,  therefore,  a  question  of  law  which  the 
court  must  decide,  but  a  question  of  fact. 

In  arguing  the  case  before  the  Supreme  Court,  Louis 
D.  Brandeis,  as  counsel  for  the  Industrial  Welfare  Com- 
mission, has  presented  an  impressive  brief.  In  it  little 
space,  appropriately  enough,  is  devoted  to  the  law,  and 
much  space  to  the  facts.  In  the  preparation  of  the  brief, 
which  comprizes"  a  printed  volume  of  nearly  four  hun- 
dred pages,  Mr.  Brandeis  has  had  the  able  and  expert 
assistance  of  Miss  Josephine  Goldmark,  Publication  Sec- 
retary of  the  National  Consumers'  Leagu^. 

The  brief  is  not  made  up  of  argument ;  it  is  composed 
of  evidence.  Its  body  consists  of  significant  quotations 
from  many  works  written  by  close  students  of  indus- 
trial and  social  problems.  The  quotations  are  grouped 
under  three  general  heads.  The  Evils  of  Low  Wages, 
The  Benefits  of  an  Adequate  Wage,  and  The  Benefits  of 
the  Legal  Minimum  Wage. 

Under  the  first  head  it  is  shown,  by  the  testimony  of 
those  who  have  given  time  and  care  to  the  study  of  the 
problem,  that  insufficient  wages  compel  working  women 
to  cut  down  their  food  to  a  point  where  health  inevita- 
bly suffers,  and  compel  them  to  spend  too  little  on 
health,  altho  their  need,  because  of  the  hardships  to 


which  their  mode  of  living  exposes  them,  is  the  greatest. 
A  single  quotation  from  the  report  of  an  actual  investi- 
gation drives  this  point  home: 

Another  little  girl  of  twenty,  who  is  getting  $6.50  a 
week  in  the  millinery  workroom  of  a  large  department 
store,  laughingly  said:  "I  buy  my  suits  with  my  lunches 
Usually  I  have  rolls  and  coffee  for  breakfast — that's  ten 
cents — then  a  sandwich  and  a  glass  of  milk — that's  fifteen 
cents — for  lunch,  and  then  a  real  good  twenty-five  cent 
treat  for  dinner.  But,  of  course,  when  I  have  to  pay  for  a 
suit  or  a  hat  or  a  pair  of  shoes  it's  different.  Then  I  have 
one  meal  and  perhaps  two  a  day  until  the  bill's  paid." 

If  such  an  experience  is  typical,  and  there  is  ample 
evidence  that  it  is,  who  can  doubt  that  a  wage  so  low  is 
detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  worker? 

It  is  further  shown  that  insufficient  wages  for  women 
mean  not  only  impairment  of  the  working  efficiency  of 
the  community,  but  deterioration  for  the  health  of  the 
race.  All  female  workers  are  potential  mothers ;  mothers 
insufficiently  nourished  and  with  their  health  insuffi- 
ciently conserved  mean  weakened  offspring;  weakened 
offspring  mean  race  deterioration.  "We  cannot  expect  a 
race  of  healthy  nor  of  well-governed  children  if  the 
mothers-to-be  are  permitted  to  grow  anemic  in  their 
young  womanhood." 

Insufficient  wages  lower  the  general  standard  of  liv- 
ing by  bringing  about  overcrowding  in  housing  with 
the  consequent  loss  of  all  privacy,  a  hard  struggle  to 
obtain  necessary  clothing,  and  the  lack  of  all  legitimate 
recreation.  Of  1568  women  whose  expenditures  were 
investigated  at  one  time  sixty-two  per  cent  reported 
that  they  spent  no  money  for  pleasure — that  it  took  all 
their  earnings  to  meet  their  daily  expenses. 

It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  among  authorities  on 
social  questions  that  while  low  wages  for  women  and 
the  consequent  struggle  to  live  may  not  be  the  primarj 
cause  for  entering  upon  an  immoral  life,  it  is  inevitably 
one  of  the  most  important  contributing  factors.  When 
wages  are  too  low  to  supply  nourishment  and  other 
human  needs,  temptation  is  more  readily  yielded  to. 

Turning  to  the  economic  aspect  of  the  subject,  it  is 
shown  that  the  wages  of  women  are  fixed  only  by  sup- 
ply and  demand.  Wages  are  fixed  neither  by  the  value 
of  the  service  rendered  nor  by  what  the  industry  can 
afford.  Rates  of  pay  are  not  standardized  and  there  is 
no  protection  for  women  workers  from  the  exploitation 
that  is  found  in  many  occupations  and  localities. 

Women  workers  are  particularly  subject  to  loss  of 
earnings  thru  seasonal  fluctuations  in  the  trades  in 
which  they  are  employed  and  thru  other  causes  on  the 
economic  side  of  industry.  It  has  been  conclusively 
shown  that  only  a  negligible  proportion  of  wage-earning 
women  are  working  for  "pin-money."  In  the  main  they 
are  working  to  support  themselves  and  in  many  cases  to 
assist  substantially  in  the  support  of  their  families. 

Lastly  on  the  economic  side  it  is  demonstrated  that 
an  industry  that  is  paying  less  than  a  living  wage  is 
receiving  a  subsidy  from  some  source.  The  workers  in 
such  an  industry  are  supported  partly  by  the  earnings 
of  some  other  class.  Such  an  industry  is  parasitic. 

On  the  benefits  of  an  adequate  wage  the  evidence 
presented  in  the  brief  supports  the  contentions  that  the 
payment  of  higher  wages  is  an  incentive  to  increasing 
efficiency  on  the  part  of  both  employers  and  employees; 
that  in  many  cases  high  wages  mean  lowered  cost  of 
production;  and  that  with  an  increase  in  wages,  the 
standard  of  living  rises. 
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The  final  section  of  the  brief  sets  forth  the  benefits 
of  the  legal  minimum  wage.  Minimum  \vage  legislation 
has  been  enacted  in  New  Zealand,  Australia  and  Great 
Britain,  and  in  seven  American  states,  California,  Colo- 
rado, Minnesota,  Oregon,  Utah,  Washington  and  Wis- 
consin. The  experience  of  those  countries  and  states 
shows  that  the  effect  has  been  to  raise  wages,  to  tend 
to  create  industrial  peace,  and  to  benefit  the  enlightened 
employer  by  relieving  him  from  the  competition  of  the 
unscrupulous  employer  of  underpaid  labor. 

The  brief  taken  as  a  whole  is  an  impressive  docu- 
ment. It  presents  a  picture  of  a  phase  of  our  industrial 
life  that  must  arrest  the  attention  and  enlist  the  sym- 
pathy of  any  one  interested  in  the  problems  of  human 
existence.  The  plight  of  thousands  of  women  workers 
who  are  ill  nourished,  insufficiently  clad,  housed  in  dis- 
comfort and  lamentable  lack  of  privacy,  deprived  of 
wholesome  recreation  and  subjected  to  merciless  tempta- 
tion, is  a  reproach  to  our  industrial  system.  The  com- 
munity which  permits  their  continued  exposure  to  such 
conditions  is  not  only  callous  to  human  suffering,  it  is 
indifferent  to  its  own  interests.  The  nation  owes  it 
to  itself  to  protect  its  women,  potential  mothers  of  its 
future  citizens,  from  such  exploitation. 

We  confidently  expect  the  Supreme  Court  to  find  in 
the  array  of  evidence  gathered  together  by  Mr.  Brandeis 
and  Miss  Goldmark  solid  ground  for  the  conviction  that 
the  public  health,  the  public  safety  and  the  general  wel- 
fare will  find  in  such  legislation  as  the  minimum  wage 
law  needed  protection  and  a  proper  means  of  defense. 
The  decision  of  the  court  will  be  of  widespread  appli- 
cation. If  it  should  be  in  the  negative,  it  would  wipe 
from  the  statute  books  of  seven  states  similar  pieces  of 
legislation  and  set  up  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  as  a  formidable  barrier  to  this  great  movement 
for  social  and  industrial  justice  to  women  and,  more 
distantly,  to  all  workers  in  industry.  An  affirmative  de- 
cision will  give  encouraging  proof  that  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution is  not  to  be  made  a  fetter  to  progress  but  an 
instrument  of  human  advancement. 


THE  CONTROL  OF  THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC 

THE  resolution  for  submitting  to  the  states  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  establishing  national  pro- 
hibition failed  of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote  in  the 
House.  But  it  received  more  than  a  majority  vote.  This 
is  significant  of  the  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  the 
suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic.  Tho  one  cannot  for- 
bear to  wonder  if  the  vote  would  have  been  so  large  if 
members  of  the  House  had  thought  the  resolution  had 
any  real  chance  of  passage. 

We  cannot  regret  the  failure  of  the  resolution.  Not 
because  we  are  not  keenly  alive  to  the  evils  that  the 
unbridled  use  of  liquor  brings  in  its  train.  We  know 
that  drunkenness  leads  to  poverty,  misery  and  crime. 
Not  because  we  begrudge  the  great  revenue  brought  in 
from  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  liquor.  Not  because 
of  any  fetich  worship  of  personal  liberty. 

What  primarily  concerns  us  is  the  dignity  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  law.  A  law  that  cannot  or  will  not  be 
enforced  is  a  disgrace  to  the  community  and  a  menace 
to  all  law  and  order. 

It  is  hard  to  the  point  of  impossibility  to  enforce 


prohibition  in  any  community  where  the  weight  of 
public  opinion  is  not  against  the  sale  of  liquor.  The 
danger  in  state  prohibition  is  that  in  certain  districts, 
notably  the  large  cities,  the  law  will  be  ignored  and 
defied.  If  prohibition  were  nation-wide,  the  danger 
would  be  immeasurably  increased.  The  suppression  by 
law  of  the  liquor  traffic  can  best  be  carried  out  in  such 
community  units  as  have  a  uniform  preponderance  of 
public  opinion  against  the  business. 

This  is  the  strength  of  local  option.  This  is  the  weak- 
ness of  prohibition.  It  is  this  that  produces  such  scan- 
dals as  the  open  and  flagrant  violation  of  the  law  in 
large  cities  in  prohibition  states.  ■ 

It  is  not  because  national  prohibition  would  put  an 
end  to  the  liquor  traffic  that  we  do  not  favor  it.  It  is 
because  it  would  pretend  to  put  an  end  to  it  and  would 
not  succeed  that  we  look  to  other  ways  of  minimizing 
the  liquor  evil.  We  should  welcome  a  prohibitory  law  in 
any  community  where  the  weight  of  public  opinion  is 
in  favor  of  it.  In  such  a  community  the  law  would  be  a 
success.  In  any  greater  unit  it  would  tend  to  be  a 
failure. 


A  MORAL  TRUSTEE 

A  CORRESPONDENT  courteously  suggests  thai  in 
describing  Henry  Siegel,  the  merchant-banker 
whose  depositors  lost  practically  all  their  deposits  be- 
cause of  the  failure  of  his  stores,  as  a  "fiduciary"  we 
were  not  speaking  by  the  legal  card.  He  reminds  us 
that  the  relation  of  banker  and  depositor  is  not  that  of 
trustee  and  cestui,  but  that  of  debtor  and  creditor. 

He  is  undoubtedly  right.  That  is,  we  believe,  the  law. 
But  we  were  not  assessing  Siegel's  responsibility  in  any 
legal  sense.  We  were  assessing  his  moral  responsibility, 
and  regretting  that  the  law  did  not  recognize  it. 

A  banker  who  invites  and  accepts  the  savings  of  the 
people  as  deposits  in  his  bank  is  a  moral  trustee  for 
those  savings.  A  banker  who  uses  those  deposits  for  his 
own  purposes,  and,  because  he  is  an  unsuccessful  mer- 
chant, causes  his  depositors  to  lose  them,  has  violated 
a  moral  trust.  When  the  law  finds  itSelf  unable  to  punish 
such  a  use  of  the  money  of  others  as  it  would  punish  it 
if  it  were  done  by  more  direct  methods,  it  is,  to  say  the 
least,  inadequate. 

Such  law  runs  counter  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  com- 
munity. It  is  bad  law. 


VOTES  FOR  WOMEN! 

ANEW  YORK  court  has  ruled  that  the  adage,  "A 
penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned,"  is  not  true.  At 
least,  not  in'married  life,  as  viewed  by  the  law. 

A  wife  saved  money  from  her  allowance  for  house- 
keeping expenses,  and  deposited  it  in  the  joint  savings 
bank  account  of  her  husband  and  herself.  Her  husband 
tried  to  draw  out  the  money  for  his  own  purposes. 
She  tried  to  prevent  him.  The  court  refused  to  let  her 
do  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Blackmar,  in  deciding  against  the  wife, 
said,  "I  regret  to  say  that  our  law  has  not  reached  the 
point  of  holding  that  property  which  is  the  joint  result 
of  the  earnings  of  the  husband  and  the  economies  of 
the  wife  is  their  joint  property." 

Sometimes,  the  law  is  an  ass. 
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THE  GREAT  WAR 

Decemler  21 — French  gain  in  Peronne 
region.  Russians  invade  East  Prus- 
sia near  Thorn. 

December  22 — Hard  but  indecisive 
fighting  between  Russians  and  Ger- 
mans on  Pilica  River,  Poland.  Gen- 
eral Joffre  retires  twenty-four 
French   generals. 

December  23 — Germans  repulsed  in 
attempt  to  cross  Bzura  and  Ravka 
rivers.  French  gain  in  Argonne 
Forest. 

December  2If — On  Nida  River  Rus- 
sians take  4000  Austrian  prisoners. 
Near  St.  Hubert  Anglo-Indian 
troops  lose  3000  killed  and  837  taken 
prisoners  by  Germans. 

December  25 — Seven  British  sea- 
planes attack  German  naval  base  of 
Cuxhaven.  Austrians  recapture  Uz- 
sok  Pass  in  Carpathian  Mountains. 

December  26 — British  submarine  en- 
ters Dardanelles  and  destroys  mines. 
Russians  claim  victory  at  Krosno 
in  Galicia  and  capture  of  10,000 
Austrians. 

December  27 — Germans  regain  Mlawa 
in  northern  Poland.  French  aviators 
drop  bombs  in  Metz. 


On  December  17  Gen- 
The  French  gj-^i  Joffre,  commander- 
Army  in-chief  of  the  French 
armies,  issued  a  general  order  to  the 
troops  announcing  that  the  time  had 
come  to  take  the  offensive  all  along 
the  line.  This  order  was  accompanied 
by  the  stipulation  that  it  should  not 
be  published  in  the  press,  but  the 
Germans,  when  they  heard  of  it, 
promptly  sent  it  out  to  the  world. 
During  the  three  months  that  the 
Germans  have  been  on  the  defensive 
the  French  have  been  engaged  in  re- 
organizing and  strengthening  their 
army  where  experience  had  disclosed 
weaknesses.  In  particular  the  manu- 
facture of  ammunition  and  new  guns 
has  been  rushed  until  now  the  army 
is  reported  to  be  well  equipped.  The 
French  light  artillery  has  had  the 
reputation  of  being  equal  to  the 
German,  if  not  superior,  but  the  war 
showed  that  the  Germans  had  the 
advantage  in  heavy  field  guns.  This 
deficiency  is  said  to  have  been  made 
up,  altho  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
French  have  attempted  to  match  the 
42-centimeter  guns  with  which  the 
Germans  surprized  their  foes. 

The  skill  which  General  Joffre 
showed  in  saving  his  army  from 
overthrow  or  capture  by  retreating 
in  good  order  before  the  advancing 
Germans,  and  then,  as  soon  as  their 
onrush  slackened,  turning  to  attack 
them,  has  secured  for  him  the  un- 
limited confidence  of  the  French 
Government  and  people.  This  posi- 
tion of  authority  he  is  using  to  weed 
out  incompetents  in  the  army  with- 


out fear  or  favor.  On  December  22 
he  issued  an  order  retiring  from 
active  service  twenty-four  generals, 
including  ten  commanders  of  divi- 
sions. Some  are  stated  to  have  been 
removed  for  "reasons  of  health," 
others  for  "convenience,"  while  for 
the  rest  no  explanation  is  proffered. 

The  French  army  has  doubtless 
been  much  in  need  of  such  a  shaking 
up,  for  political  influences  have  for 
many  years  had  a  demoralizing 
effect  upon  it.  First  the  Dreyfus  case 
showed   that   the    army   was    domi- 


nated by  a  narrow  clique  of  officers, 
of  aristocratic  or  royalist  procliv- 
ities, quite  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
republic  and  willing  to  corrupt  the 
courts  to  secure  their  ends.  But  the 
consequent  attempt  to  democratize 
the  army  soon  led  to  scandals  quite 
as  great  on  the  other  side,  for  a 
secret  spying  system  was  disclosed 
by  which  Catholic  officers  were  dis- 
criminated against.  Then,  too,  the 
needlessly  offensive  way  in  which  the 
troops  were  employed  at  the  time  of 
the  separation  of  Church  and  State 
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THE  ATTACK  ON  THE  GERMAN  ENTRENCHMENTS 
The  Allie.'?  have  assumed  the  offensive  and  all  along  the  line  from  the  North  Sea  to  Switzerland 
they  are  trying  to  dislodge  the  Germans  from  the  positions  they  have  held,  with  little  change, 
since  the  middle  of  September.  The  attack  is  directed  chiefly  against  that  part  of  the  German 
line  that  extends  almost  straight  northward  from  the  Aisne  near  Soissons  into  Belgium,  and 
against  the  German  semicircle  about  Verdun.  The  French  have  for  a  second  time  invaded  lower 
Alsace  from  Belfort  and  are  half  way  to  Mulhausen.  The  shaded  area  represents  in  a  general  way 
territory  held  by  the  Germans  the  last   week  in  the  year 
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caused  the  resignation  or  deposition 
of  certain  Catholic  oificers.  General 
Joffre  is  believed  to  be  promoting  or 
removing  officers  solely  with  a  view 
to  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the 
army  and  without  regard  to  whether 
they  are  clerical  or  anti-clerical, 
royalist  or  republican. 

Other  scandals  in  the  army,  such 
as  corruption  in  the  contracts,  sabot- 
age in  the  arsenals,  anti-militarism 
in  the  ranks,  and  incompetency  in 
the  maneuvers,  led  to  a  general  but 
evidently  fallacious  impression  at 
home  and  abroad  that  the  French 
army  was  unprepared  for  war  and 
would  make  as  poor  a  showing  as  in 
1870.  A  committee  appointed  by  the 
Senate  to  investigate  military  affairs 
brought  in,  just  before  the  war,  a 
very  unfavorable  report,  and  this 
may  have  contributed  to  the  belief 
of  the  Germans  that  French  resist- 
ance would  quickly  collapse.  But  put 
to  the  bitter  test  of  war  the  French 
army  has  proved  very  capable  and 
has  displayed  a  courage  in  attack 
and  a  steadiness  of  purpose  under 
defeat  that  have  won  the  respect  of 
their  enemies. 

The  war  has  had  the  effect  of  uni- 


fying the  French  people  and  raising 
them  above  the  pettiness  of  parti- 
sanship. The  session  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  on  December  22  was  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country  in  the  fine  spirit 
shown  by  all  parties.  Three  of  the 
seats  were  draped  in  black  for  depu- 
ties killed  at  the  front,  and  others 
were  vacant  for  those  who  had  been 
captured.  Premier  Viviani,  who,  as  a 
former  socialist  and  anti-clerical, 
would  have  under  other  circum- 
stances been  interrupted  by  the  jeers 
of  the  opposition,  was  heartily  ap- 
plauded on  all  sides  as  he  praised 
General  Joffre  and  spoke  of  the  war 
in  the  following  language : 

Since  despite  their  attachment  for 
peace  France  and  her  Allies  have  been 
compelled  to  go  to  war  they  will  carry 
it  to  the  very  end.  The  Allies  are  deter- 
mined to  continue  the  fight  until  out- 
raged right  has  been  avenged,  until  the 
stolen  provinces  have  been  regained, 
heroic  Belgium  restored,  Prussian  mili- 
tarism crushed  and  Europe  regenerated 
and  reconstructed  according  to  every 
ideal  of  justice. 

The  Chamber  unanimously  voted 
an  appropriation  of  $1,700,000,000  to 
cover  the  cost  of  the  war  and  other 
expenses  for  the  next  six  months. 


©  Underwood  A:  UnCLei  wuud 

TRENCHES  WHERE  EVEN  LETTER-WRITING  IS   POSSIBLE 
A   British  dug-out   at  the   front,   well    protected    from   bombs,   in   which   Tommy   can    write   home 

what   hf   is    allowed    to    write 


No  striking  victories 
The  French      ^  ^  ^  ^     rewarded     the 

Attack  Allies   since  they   took 

the  offensive,  but  in  various  places 
all  along  the  line  from  Belgium  to 
Belfort  gains  of  a  few  hundred 
yards  o '  several  miles  are  reported. 
Altogether  these  amount  to  a  consid- 
erable success,  altho  at  a  heavy  cost, 
since  the  Germans  have  had  time  to 
fortify  their  entrenched  positions  as 
strongly  as  possible  and  to  arrange 
successive  lines  of  defense.  The  ac- 
tivity of  the  Allies  in  the  west  has, 
it  is  said,  compelled  the  Germans  to 
bring  back  to  France  some  of  the 
troops  which  had  engaged  in  the 
advance  on  Warsaw. 

In  Flanders  the  chief  gains  of  the 
Allies  were  made  near  the  coast, 
where  the  troops  have  the  support,  of 
the  British  fleet  and  are  pushing 
forward  near  Nieuport,  with  the  aim 
of  reaching  Ostend  and  Zeebrugge, 
where  the  Germans  have  established 
a  naval  base. 

South  of  the  Belgian  border  the 
Germans  claim  to  have  successfully 
held  their  ground  and  to  have  cap- 
tured 750  "British  and  colored"  sol- 
diers and  five  machine  guns. 

Further  south  the  French  have 
succeeded  in  pushing  back  the  Ger- 
man line  in  front  of  Peronne.  Rheims 
is  still  within  range  of  the  German 
positions  a  few  miles  to  the  north- 
east, and  an  intermittent  bombard- 
ment reminds  the  few  remaining 
inhabitants  that  their  city  and 
cathedral  are  at  the  mercy  of  the 
invader. 

The  greatest  activity,  however,  is 
manifested  where  the  German  line 
circles  about  the  stronghold  of  Ver- 
dun at  a  distance  of  ten  miles  or 
more.  The  numerous  detached  forts 
and  concealed  batteries  around  Ver- 
dun have  kept  the  Germans  at  bay 
for  six  months,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  utmost  efforts  of  the 
French  have  not  sufficed  to  dislodge 
either  the  German  right  wing,  which 
is  fixed  in  the  forest  of  Argonne  on 
the  west,  or  the  left  wing,  which 
holds  St.  Mihiel,  on  the  Meuse,  to  the 
southeast.  The  woods  of  this  region 
prevent  the  use  of  aeroplanes  and 
the  batteries  are  concealed  by 
branches  and  protected  by  fallen 
timber,  so  as  to  make  them  difficult 
of  discovery  or  approach.  It  is  chiefly 
by  the  slow  process  of  undermining 
and  blowing  up  the  enemy's  en- 
trenchments that  the  French  are 
making  progress  here.  East  of  St. 
Mihiel  they  have  forced  their  way 
across  the  German  border  and 
reached  a  point  only  about  ten  miles 
south  of  Metz,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  German  fortresses  on 
the  western  frontier. 

The  campaign  in  Alsace  goes  slow- 
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ly,  for  the  French  army  from  Bel- 
fort  has  only  got  about  seven  miles 
inside  the  German  boundary  in  the 
direction  of  Mulhausen. 

.  The  German  advance 
The  Campaign     ^^^^^^   Warsaw  has 

in  Poland  ^^^^  checked  about 
thirty  miles  west  of  the  Polish  cap- 
ital. Here  three  rivers  run  together, 
the  Ravka  emptying  into  the  Bzura, 
and  the  Bzura  into  the  Vistula,  and 
in  the  angle  formed  by  them  Marshal 
von  Hindenburg  had  concentrated 
his  forces.  A  crossing  of  the  Bzura 
was  made  near  its  confluence  with 
the  Vistula  by  means  of  a  pontoon 
bridge  after  the  Russian  batteries  on 
the  eastern  side  had  been  silenced  by 
shelling.  This  force  got  to  within 
fifteen  miles  of  Warsaw,  but  was 
driven  back  with  heavy  losses.  The 
force  that  crost  the  Ravka  River 
near  Skierniewice  met  with  a  similar 
fate.  According  to  the  Petrograd  ac- 
count, more  than  two  thousand  Ger- 
mans were  left  dead  upon  the  field 
and  no  points  on  the  eastern  side  of 
these  rivers  remain  in  German 
hands.  The  town  of  Sochaczew  is  said 
to  have  been  demolished  by  the 
German  bombardment  of  five  days, 
and  thousands  of  men,  women  and 
children  who  were  trying  to  flee  to 
Warsaw  lost  their  lives  from  the  ex- 
plosion of  shells  or  the  falling  of 
buildings. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Vistula  the 
detachment  of  the  Russian  army 
which  defeated  the  Germans  at 
Przasnysz  and  Mlawa  continued  on 
toward  the  northwest  and  invaded 
West  Prussia  near  Thorn.  The  Ger- 
mans, however,  returned  in  force 
and  are  now  again  trying  to  clear 
the  Russians  from  that  part  of 
Poland  which  lies  north  of  the  Vis- 
tula and  south  of  the  German  border. 

South  of  Warsaw  the  Pilica  is 
the  scene  of  conflict,  for  the  Ger- 
mans from  the  neighborhood  of  Pio- 
trkow  are  striving  to  move  down 
the  valley  of  this  river  to  the  Vis- 
tula, which  would  then  give  them 
access  to  Warsaw  from  another 
direction. 

Further  to  the  south  and  near  the 
Galician  border  the  Austrian  general 
Dankl  assumed  the  offensive  in  the 
endeavor  to  free  Cracow  from  the 
danger  of  Russian  attack  from  this 
quarter  and  to  make  connections 
with  the  German  forces  in  the  Pilica 
Valley.  The  Russians,  however,  took 
up  a  strong  position  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Nida  River  near  where  it 
enters  the  Vistula,  and  here,  accord- 
ing to  the  Petrograd  report,  the 
Austrians,  on  December  24,  suffered 
a  severe  defeat,  with  the  loss  of  68 
officers  and  4000  men  as  prisoners. 
Vienna,  on  the  contrary,  claims  the 
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FIGHTING  ON  FIVE  RIVERS 
The  map  of  the  seat  of  war  on  the  Russian  frontier  shows  the  value  of  natural  obstacles  for 
defense.  The  German  onset,  which  the  Russians  were  not  able  to  withstand  in  the  open,  has 
been  checked  at  the  swamps  and  watercourses  of  Poland.  The  Germans  are  said  to  have  sacri- 
ficed 50,000  men  in  the  vain  attempt  to  cross  the  comparatively  insignificant  streams  which  keep 
them  from  Warsaw,  the  Bzura  and  the  Ravka.  Their  troops  north  of  the  Vistula  were  badly 
beaten  because  those  south  of  ihat  river  could  not  come  to  their  aid.  In  the  south  the  Austrian 
attack  has  been  halted  at  the  Nida  River,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Vistula.  The  shaded  por- 
tion of  the  map  shows  the  territorj-  hold  by  the  Russians  and  ihe  arrows  indicate  the  chief  points 

of  German   or  Austrian   attack 


capture    of    2000    Russians    in   this 
field. 

The  Russian  Government  gives  the 
total  number  of  German  prisoners  in 
Russia  as  1140  officers  and  131,700 
men.  and  of  Austrian  prisoners  as 
3166  officers  and  221,400  men. 


The  Campaign 
in  Galicia 


Both  sides  claim  suc- 
cesses in  Galicia  and 
it  is  hard  to  say 
vv'hich  has  the  best  of  it.  The  Aus- 
trians have  certainly  succeeded  in 
relieving  Cracow  of  any  immediate 
danger  of  attack,  for  they  have 
driven    the    Russians    eastward    be- 


yond Tarnow,  a  distance  of  over 
fifty  miles.  South  of  this,  along  the 
slope  of  the  Carpathians,  they  have 
advanced  still  further  and  have  dis- 
lodged the  Russians  from  the  moun- 
tain passes  leading  over  the  range 
into  Hungary. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Austrians 
have  not  succeeded  in  again  raising 
the  siege  of  Przemysl,  and  the 
efforts  of  that  garrison  to  get  in 
touch  with  the  relieving  force  by 
means  of  sorties  have  been  disas- 
trous. The  Russians  have  gained 
possession  of  a  section  of  the  rail- 
road  used  to  connect  parts   of  the 
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made,  especially  on  the  strongly  for- 
tified island  of  Corregidor.  Two  com- 
panies of  scouts  were  disarmed 
there.  Rifles  and  ammunition  were 
sent  to  American  residents  in  iso- 
lated places.  The  attack  was  begun 
on  the  24th,  but  it  came  to  nothing. 
Followers  of  Ricarte  fired  upon  the 
Manila  police  in  the  Botanical  Gar- 
dens. They  were  soon  subdued  and 
fifty  prisoners  were  locked  up.  At 
Navotas,  six  miles  north,  there  was 
an  unsuccessful  attack  upon  the 
municipal  building  and  guards.  The 
police  and  constabulary  took  twenty- 
five  prisoners.  Press  reports  say  that 
documents  have  been  found  which 
prove  the  existence  of  a  widespread 
conspiracy,  and  that  30,000  Filipinos 
have  been  drilling  for  an  uprising. 


The  Executions 
in  Mexico 


Reports  published 
by  Carranza's 
agents  in  this  coun- 
try that  Provisional  President  Gu- 
tierrez had  quarreled  with  Zapata 
and  left  the  Mexican  capital  proved 
to  be  without  foundation,  but  there 
were  indications  that  Gutierrez's  re- 
lations with  both  Zapata  and  Villa 
might  soon  become  strained  on  ac- 
count of  the  long  and  growing  list  of 
executions  or  oflScial  assassinations. 
These  have  taken  place  at  the  capital 
and  in  the  north.  Hundreds  of  men 
have  been  shot  at  the  capital,  and 
among  them  are  said  to  have  been 
ten  who  were  delegates  in  the 
Aguascalientes  convention.  At  dawn 
on  Christmas  day  victims  were  fall- 
ing before  a  firing  squad  commanded 
by  Colonel  Fierro,  Villa's  friend  and 
bodyguard,  who  killed  Benton,  the 
English  ranchman,  months  ago,  near 
Juarez.  In  the  northern  state  of 
Chihuahua  this  bloody  work  is  called 
a  housecleaning.  It  is  reported  that 
for  some  time  past  there  have  been 
from  fifty  to  seventy-five  executions 
a  day.  When  Villa  came  up  from  the 
capital,  not  long  ago,  he  brought  sev- 
eral victims  with  him.  Among  those 
executed  in  Chihuahua  are  said  to 
have  been  General  Delgado,  General 
Garcia  and  Gulielmo  Terrazas.  By 
Villa's  orders,  it  is  said,  Castula 
Baca,  the  richest  resident  of  Parral, 
has  been  held  for  a  ransom  of 
$1,000,000. 

The  case  of  General  Iturbide  has 
excited  much  interest.  Against  his 
will,  Huerta  made  him  governor  of 
the  capital  district.  He  protected 
American  lives  and  property,  and 
continued  to  make  a  good  record 
after  the  departure  of  Carbajal.  He 
delivered  the  city  to  Carranza  and 
was  useful  after  Carranza  fled. 
Knowing  that  Zapata  and  Villa 
sought  his  life,  he  procured  the  pro- 
tection of  the  British  Legation.  Our 
Government  asked  Gutierrez  to  give 


him  safe  passage  out  of  the  country, 
and  Gutierrez  consented.  John  R. 
Silliman,  Mr.  Wilson's  special  repre- 
sentative, detailed  Leon  J.  Canova, 
an  agent  of  our  State  Department, 
to  accompany  Iturbide,  and  they 
started  for  Texas.  Then  Manuel 
Palafox,  representing  Zapata  in 
Gutierrez's  cabinet,  publicly  asserted 
that  Silliman  and  Canova  had  been 
bribed  with  $250,000  to  get  a 
passport  for  Iturbide.  Both  were 
"knaves,"  he  said.  He  complained  to 
Villa,  and  the  latter  telegraphed 
orders  for  the  interception  and 
arrest  of  Iturbide. 

Gutierrez  then  published  and  sent 
to  all  the  generals  a  long  statement, 
explicitly  forbidding  all  summary 
executions.    He   denounced   the   kid- 


napping of  prominent  men  and  the 
assassination  of  them.  In  all  cases 
"there  must  be  trials,  with  the  for- 
malities required  by  law."  Only  by 
good  behavior  could  the  Government 
win  recognition  by  foreign  powers 
and  prove  that  the  supporters  of  it 
were  civilized  people.  "The  right  to 
punish,"  said  he,  "should  never  be 
left  to  private  persons,  military 
leaders  or  armed  groups."  He  gave 
warning  that  all  his  power  would  be 
used  to  procure  even  for  enemies  of 
the  revolution  the  protection  of  the 
laws.  In  an  authorized  interview,  his 
secretary  protested  against  Villa's 
order  for  the  arrest  of  Iturbide. 


Relief  at 
Naco 


BURLESQUING    THE    IRON    CROSS 

These  satirical  imitations  of  the  Kaiser's  ubiqui- 
tous   decoration    are    being    sold    on    the    Strand. 
On   the   reverse  of  the   cross   marked    "liar"  are 
the   words    "For   Brave   Deeds" 


After  some  delay,  due  to 
the  heavy  rains  which 
have  caused  floods  in  Ari- 
zona, General  Scott,  in  conferences 
with  General  Hill  and  General  May- 
torena,  was  successful  in  his  attempt 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Naco.  His  con- 
ference with  Hill,  the  Carranza  com- 
mander, was  held  in  the  bullet- 
scarred  American  custom  house,  and 
bullets  struck  the  building  while 
they  were  talking.  On  the  26th,  Gen- 
eral Maytorena  withdrew  his  forces 
and  moved  southward.  The  siege  had 
continued  for  seventy-seven  days.  On 
American  soil  five  persons  had  been 
killed  and  forty-seven  wounded. 
Hill's  soldiers  say  they  found  238 
bodies  on  Maytorena's  lines.  They 
picked  up  and  carried  back  to  Naco 
a  shrapnel  shell.  While  they  were 
examining  it  there  it  exploded,  kill- 
ing five  men  and  wounding  eleven. 
General  Scott  proposed  that  there 
should  be  a  border  neutral  zone  ten 
miles  wide.  But  it  is  expected  that 
Naco's  experience  will  be  duplicated 
at  Douglas,  Arizona,  because  the 
Villa  forces  are  preparing  to  attack 
a  Carranza  garrison  at  Agua  Prieta, 
which  is  separated  from  Douglas  by 
only  the  boundary  line.  Salazar's 
small  independent  armj  menaces 
Palomas,  just  across  the  line  from 
Columbus,  New  Mexico,  and  is  raid- 
ing cattle  ranches  near  at  hand, 
owned  by  Americans. 

The  defeat  of  Carranza's  forces  at 
Puebla  was  a  crushing  one,  and  the 
army  of  Zapata  and  Angeles  is  ap- 
proaching Vera  Cruz.  There  has 
been  fighting  in  the  outskirts  of  that 
city,  and  transports  have  been  ready 
to  carry  Carranza's  men  to  Tampico. 
Reports  about  the  results  of  engage- 
ments in  the  vicinity  of  that  port  are 
conflicting.  Villa  says  that  Torreon 
is  now  safe.  The  cities  of  San  Luis 
Potosi,  Monterey  and  Saltillo  have 
agreed  to  be  neutral.  The  assertion 
of  Gutierrez's  secretary  that  recog- 
nition of  his  Government  has  been 
offered  by  our  Government,  upon 
certain  conditions,  is  denied  at 
Washington. 
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SHERMAN'S  celebrated  decla- 
ration about  war  has  certainly 
been  borne  out  by  what  has 
happened  in  Europe,  and  above  all 
in  Belgium,  during  the  last  four 
months.  That  war  is  hell  I  will  con- 
cede as  heartily  as  any  ultra-paci- 
ficist. But  the  only  alternative  to 
war,  that  is  to  hell,  is  the  adoption 
of  some  plan  substantially  like  that 
which  I  have  advocated  and  which 
has  itself  been  called  Utopian.  It  is 
possible  that  it  is  Utopian  for  the 
time  being ;  that  is,  that  nations  are 
not  ready  as  yet  to  accept  it.  But  it 
is  also  possible  that  after  this  war 
has  come  to  an  end  the  European 
contestants  will  be  sufficiently  so- 
bered to  be  willing  to  consider  some 
such  proposal. 

The  proposal  is  not  in  the  least 
Utopian  if  by  Utopian  we  understand 
something  that  is  theoretically  de- 
sirable but  impossible.  What  I  pro- 
pose is  a  working  and  realizable 
Utopia.  My  proposal  is  that  the  effi- 
cient civilized  nations — those  that 
are  efficient  in  war  as  well  as  in 
peace — shall  join  in  a  world  league 
for  the  peace  of  righteousness.  This 
means  that  they  shall  by  solemn 
covenant  agree  as  to  their  respective 
rights  which  shall  not  be  ques- 
tioned ;  that  they  shall  agree  that  all 
other  questions  arising  between 
them  shall  be  submitted  to  a  court 
of  arbitration;  and  that  they  shall 
also  agree — and  here  comes  the  vital 
and  essential  point  of  the  whole 
system — to  act  with  the  combined 
military  strength  of  all  of  them 
against  any  recalcitrant  nation, 
against  any  nation  which  trans- 
gresses at  the  expense  of  any  other 
nation  the  rights  which  it  is  agreed 
shall  not  be  questioned,  or  which  on 
matters  that  are  arbitrable  refuses 
to  submit  to  the  decree  of  the  arbi- 
tral court. 

PUT    FORCE    BACK    OF    RIGHTEOUSNESS 

In  its  essence  this  plan  means  that 
there  shall  be  a  great  international 
treaty  for  the  peace  of  righteous- 
ness ;  that  this  treaty  shall  explicitly 
secure  to  each  nation  and  except 
from  the  operations  of  any  inter- 
national tribunal  such  matters  as  its 
territorial  integrity,  honor  and  vital 
interest,  and  shall  guarantee  it  in 
the  possession  of  these  rights;  that 


this  treaty  shall  therefore  by  its 
own  terms  explicitly  provide  against 
making  foolish  promises  which  can- 
not and  ought  not  to  be  kept;  that 
this  treaty  shall  be  observed  with 
absolute  good  faith — for  it  is  worse 
than  useless  to  enter  into  treaties 
until  their  observance  in  good  faith 
is  efficiently  secured.  Finally,  and 
most  important,  this  treaty  shall  put 
force  back  of  righteousness,  shall 
provide  a  method  of  securing  by  the 
exercize  of  force  the  observance  of 
solemn  international  obligations. 
This  is  to  be  accomplished  by  all  the 
powers  covenanting  to  put  their 
whole  strength  back  of  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  treaty  obligations,  in- 
cluding the  decrees  of  the  court 
established  under  and  in  accordance 
with  the  treaty. 

ASSAULT  AND  ARBITRATION 

This  proposal,  therefore,  meets 
the  well-found  objections  against  the 
foolish  and  mischievous  all-inclusive 
arbitration  treaties  recently  nego- 
tiated by  Mr.  Bryan  under  the  direc- 
tion of  President  Wilson.  These 
treaties,  like  the  all-inclusive  arbi- 
tration treaties  which  President 
Taft  started  to  negotiate,  explicitly 
include  as  arbitrable  or  as  proper 
subjects  for  action  by  joint  commis- 
sions questions  of  honor  and  of 
vital  national  interest.  No  such  pro- 
vision should  be  made.  No  such 
provision  is  made  as  among  private 
individuals  in  any  civilized  com- 
munity. If  in  private  life  one  indi- 
vidual takes  action  which  imme- 
diately jeopardizes  the  life  or  limb 
or  even  the  bodily  well-being  and  the 
comfort  of  another,  the  wronged 
party  does  not  have  to  go  into  any 
arbitration  with  the  wrongdoer.  On 
the  contrary,  the  policeman  or  con- 
stable or  sheriff  immediately  and 
summarily  arrests  the  wrongdoer. 
The  subsequent  trial  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  arbitration  at  all.  It  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  criminal  proceeding. 
The  wronged  man  is  merely  a  wit- 
ness and  not  necessarily  an  essential 
witness.  For  example,  if,  in  the 
streets  of  New  York,  one  man  as- 
saults another  or  steals  his  watch, 
and  a  policeman  is  not  near  by,  the 
wronged  man  is  not  only  justified  in 
knocking  down  the  assailant  or 
thief,  but  fails  in  his  duty  if  he  does 


not  so  act.  If  a  policeman  is  near  by, 
the  policeman  promptly  arrests  the 
wrongdoer.  The  magistrate  does  not 
arbitrate  the  question  of  property 
rights  in  the  watch  nor  anything 
about  the  assault.  He  satisfies  him- 
self as  to  the  facts  and  delivers 
judgment  against  the  offender, 

LET  US   HAVE  PLAIN   SPEAKING 

A    covenant   between   the    United 
States  and  any  other  power  to  arbi- 
trate all  questions,   including  those 
involving  national  honor  and  inter- 
est, neither  could  nor  ought  to  be 
kept.  Such  a  covenant  will  be  harm- 
less only  if  no  such  questions  ever 
arise.    All    the    worth    of    promises 
made  in  the  abstract  lies  in  the  way 
in   which   they   are  fulfilled   in   the 
concrete.    Mr.    Bryan's    arbitration 
treaties    are    to    be    tested    in    this 
manner.    His   theory    is,   of    course, 
that  these  treaties  are  to  be  made 
with  all  nations,  and  this  is  correct, 
because   it  would   be   a   far   graver 
thing  to  refuse  to  make  them  with 
some  nations  than  to  refuse  to  enter 
into  them  with  any  nation  at  all.  The 
proposal  is,  in  effect,  and  disregard- 
ing verbiage,  that  all  questions  shall 
be  arbitrated  or  settled  by  the  action 
of    a    joint    commission — questions 
really  vital  to  us  would,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,   be  settled  adversely  to  us 
pending     such     action.     There     are 
many  such  questions  which  in  the 
concrete    we    would    certainly    not 
arbitrate.  I  mention  one,  only  as  an 
example.  Does  Mr.  Bryan,  or  does  he 
not,    mean    to    arbitrate,    if    Japan 
should  so  desire,  requesting  whether 
Japanese    laborers    are    to    be    al- 
lowed  to   come   in    unlimited    num- 
bers  to   these   shores?    If    he    does 
mean  this,   let  him  explicitly  state 
that  fact — merely  as  an  illustration 
— to  the  Senate  committee,  so  that 
the   Senate  committee   shall   under- 
stand what  it  is  doing  when  it  rati- 
fies  these  treaties.   If  he   does   not 
mean   this,    then   let   him   promptly 
withdraw  all  the  treaties  so  as  not 
to  expose  us  to  the  charge  of  hjrpoc- 
risy,  of  making  believe  to  do  what 
we  have  no  intention  of  doing,  and  of 
making  promises  which  we  have  no 
intention   of  keeping.   I   have   men- 
tioned one  issue  only;  but  there  are 
scores  of  other  issues  which  I  could 
mention     which     this  '  Government 
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would  under  no  circumstances  agree 
to  arbitrate. 

WORTHLESS  PEACE  CONGRESSES 

In  the  same  way,  we  must  explic- 
itly recognize  that  all  the  peace  con- 
gresses and  the  like  that  have  been 
held  of  recent  years  have  done  no 
good  whatever  to  the  cause  of  world 
peace.  All  their  addresses  and  reso- 
lutions about  arbitration  and  dis- 
armament and  such  matters  have 
b  en  on  the  whole  slightly  worse 
than  useless.  Disregarding  the 
Hague  conventions,  it  is  the  literal 
fact  that  none  of  the  peace  con- 
gresses that  have  been  held  for  the 
last  fifteen  or  twenty  years — to 
speak  only  of  those  of  which  I  my- 
self know  the  workings  —  have 
accomplished  the  smallest  particle  of 
good.  In  so  far  as  they  have  influ- 
enced free,  liberty-loving  and  self- 
respecting  nations  not  to  take  meas- 
ures for  their  own  defense  they  have 
been  positively  mischievous.  In  no 
respect  have  they  achieved  anything 
worth  admiring;  and  the  present 
world  war  proves  this  beyond  the 
possibility  of  serious  question. 

The  Hague  conventions  stand  by 
themselves.  They  have  accomplished 
a  certain  amount — altho  only  a 
small  amount — of  actual  good.  This 
was  in  so  far  as  they  furnished 
means  by  which  nations  which  did 
not  wish  to  quarrel  were  able  to 
settle  international  disputes  not  in- 
volving their  deepest  interests. 
Questions  between  nations  continu- 
ally arise  which  are  not  of  first  class 
importance;  which,  for  instance,  re- 
fer to  some  illegal  act  by  or  against 
a  fishing  schooner,  to  some  difficulty 
concerning  contracts,  to  some  ques- 
tion of  the  interpretation  of  a  minor 
clause  in  a  treaty,  or  to  the  sporadic 
action  of  some  hot-headed  or  panic- 
struck  official.  In  these  cases,  vv^here 
neither  nation  wishes  to  go  to  war, 
the  Hague  Court  has  furnished  an 
easy  method  for  the  settlement  of 
the  dispute  without  vi^ar.  This  does 
not  mark  a  very  great  advance;  but 
it  is  an  advance,  and  was  worth 
making. 

THE  CULT  OF  COWARDICE 

The  fact  that  it  is  the  only  ad- 
vance that  the  Hague  Court  has 
accomplished  makes  the  hysterical 
outbursts  formerly  indulged  in  by 
the  ultra-pacificists  concerning  it 
seem  in  retrospect  exceedingly  fool- 
ish. While  I  had  never  shared  the 
hopes  of  these  ultra-pacificists,  I  had 
hoped  for  more  substantial  good 
than  has  actually  come  from  the 
Hague  conventions.  This  was  be- 
cause I  accept  promises  as  meaning 
something.  The  ultra  -  pacificists, 
whether  from  timidity,  from  weak- 


ness or  from  sheer  folly,  seem 
wholly  unable  to  understand  that  the 
fulfilment  of  a  promise  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  making  the  prom- 
ise. The  most  striking  example  that 
could  possibly  be  furnished  has  been 
furnished  by  Belgium.  Under  my 
direction  as  President,  the  United 
States  signed  the  Hague  conven- 
tions. All  the  nations  engaged  in  the 
present  war  signed  these  conven- 
tions, altho  one  or  two  of  the  nations 
qualified  their  acceptance,  or  with- 
held their  signatures  to  certain  arti- 
cles. This,  however,  did  not  in  the 
least  relieve  the  signatory  powers 
from  the  duty  to  guarantee  one  an- 
other in  the  enjoyment,  of  the  rights 
supposed  to  be  secured  by  the  con- 
ventions. To  make  this  guarantee 
worth  anything,  it  was,  of  course, 
necessary  actively  to  enforce  it 
against  any  power  breaking  the  con- 
vention or  acting  against  its  clear 
purpose.  To  make  it  really  effective 
it  should  be  enforced  as  quickly 
against  non-signatory  as  against 
signatory  powers;  for  to  give  a 
power  free  permission  to  do  wrong 
if  it  did  not  sign  would  put  a  pre- 
mium on  non-signing,  so  far  as  big, 
aggressive  powers  are  concerned. 

I  authorized  the  signature  of  the 
United  States  to  these  conventions. 
They  forbid  the  violation  of  neutral 
territory,  and,  of  course,  the  sub- 
jugation of  unoffending  neutral 
nations,  as  Belgium  has  been  subju- 
gated. They  forbid  such  destruction 
as  that  infiicted  on  Louvain,  Dinant 
and  other  towns  in  Belgium,  the 
burning  of  their  priceless  public 
libraries  and  wonderful  halls  and 
churches,  and  the  destruction  of 
cathedrals  such  as  that  at  Rheims. 
They  forbid  the  infliction  of  heavy 
pecuniary  penalties  and  the  taking 
of  severe  punitive  measures  at  the 
expense  of  civilian  populations.  They 
forbid  the  bombardment — of  course 
including  the  dropping  of  bombs 
from  aeroplanes  —  of  unfortified 
cities  and  of  cities  whose  defenses 
were  not  at  the  moment  attacked. 
All  of  these  offenses  have  been  com- 
mitted by  Germany.  I  took  the  action 
I  did  in  directing  these  conventions 
to  be  signed  on  the  theory  and  with 
the  belief  that  the  United  States  in- 
tended to  live  up  to  its  obligations, 
and  that  our  people  understood  that 
living  up  to  solemn  obligations,  like 
any  other  serious  performance  of 
duty,  meant  willingness  to  make 
effort  and  to  incur  risk.  If  I  had  for 
one  moment  supposed  that  signing 
these  Hague  conventions  meant 
literally  nothing  whatever  beyond 
the  expression  of  a  pious  wish  which 
any  power  was  at  liberty  to  disre- 
gard with  impunity,  in  accordance 
with  the  dictation  of  self-interest,  I 


would  certainly  not  have  permitted 
the  United  States  to  be  a  party  to 
such  a  mischievous  farce.  President 
Wilson  and  Secretary  Bryan,  how- 
ever, take  the  view  that  when  the 
United  States  assumes  obligations  in 
order  to  secure  small  and  unoffend- 
ing neutral  nations  against  hideous 
wrong,  its  action  is  not  predicated 
on  any  intention  to  make  the  guar- 
antee effective.  They  take  the  view 
that  when  we  are  asked  to  redeem 
in  the  concrete  promises  we  made  in 
the  abstract,  our  duty  is  to  disre- 
gard our  obligations  and  to  preserve 
ignoble  peace  for  ourselves  by  re- 
garding with  cold-blooded  and  timid 
indifference  the  most  frightful  rav- 
ages of  war  committed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  peaceful  and  unoffending 
country.  This  is  the  cult  of  coward- 
ice. That  President  Wilson  and  Mr. 
Bryan  profess  it  and  put  it  in  action 
would  be  of  small  consequence  if  only 
they  themselves  were  concerned.  The 
importance  of  their  action  is  that  it 
commits  the  United  States. 

FORSAKING  THE  CAUSE  OF  PEACE 

Elaborate  technical  arguments 
have  been  made  to  justify  this  timid 
and  selfish  abandonment  of  duty, 
this  timid  and  selfish  failure  to  work 
for  the  world  peace  of  righteousness, 
by  President  Wilson  and  Secretary 
Bryan.  No  sincere  believer  in  disin- 
terested and  self-sacrificing  work  for 
peace  can  justify  it;  and  work  for 
peace  will  never  be  worth  much  un- 
less accompanied  by  courage,  effort 
and  self-sacrifice.  Yet  those  very 
apostles  of  pacificism  who,  when 
they  can  do  so  with  safety,  scream 
loudest  for  peace,  have  made  them- 
selves objects  of  contemptuous  deri- 
sion by  keeping  silence  in  this  crisis, 
or  even  by  praising  Mr.  Wilson  and 
Mr.  Bryan  for  having  thus  aban- 
doned the  cause  of  peace.  They  are 
supported  by  the  men  who  insist 
that  all  that  we  are  concerned  with 
is  ourselves  escaping  even  the  small- 
est risk  that  might  follow  upon  the 
performance  of  duty  to  any  one  ex- 
cept ourselves.  This  last  is  not  a 
very  exalted  plea.  It  is,  however,  de- 
fensible. But  if  as  a  nation  we  in- 
tend to  act  in  accordance  with  it,  we 
must  never  promise  to  do  anything 
for  any  one  else. 

The  technical  arguments  as  to 
the  Hague  conventions  not  requiring 
us  to  act  will  at  once  be  brushed 
aside  by  any  man  who  honestly  and 
in  good  faith  faces  the  situation. 
Either  the  Hague  conventions  meant 
something  or  else  they  meant  noth- 
ing. If  in  the  event  of  their  violation 
none  of  the  signatory  powers  were 
even  to  protest,  then  of  course  they 
meant  nothing ;  and  it  was  an  act  of 
unspeakable   silliness   to   enter   into 
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them.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
meant  anything  whatsoever,  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  United  States,  as  the 
most  powerful,  or  at  least  the  richest 
and  most  populous  neutral  nation,  to 
take  action  for  upholding  them  when 
their  violation  brought  such  appall- 
ing disaster  to  Belgium.  There  is  no 
escape  from  this  alternative. 

THE  BAD  FAITH  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  first  essential  to  working  out 
successfully  any  scheme  whatever 
for  world  peace  is  to  understand  that 
nothing  can  be  accomplished  unless 
the  powers  entering  into  the  agree- 
ment act  in  precisely  the  reverse 
way  from  that  in  which  President 
Wilson  and  Secretary  Bryan  have 
acted  as  regards  the  Hague  conven- 
tions and  the  all-inclusive  arbitra- 
tion treaties  during  the  past  six 
months.  The  prime  fact  to  consider 
in  securing  any  peace  agreement 
worth  entering  into,  or  that  will 
have  any  except  a  mischievous 
effect,  is  that  the  nations  entering 
into  the  agreement  shall  make  no 
promises  that  ought  not  to  be  made, 
that  they  shall  in  good  faith  live  up 
to  the  promises  that  are  made,  and 
that  they  shall  put  their  whole 
strength  unitedly  back  of  these 
promises  against  any  nation  which 
refuses  to  carry  out  the  agreement, 
or  which,  if  it  has  not  made  the 
agreement,  nevertheless  violates  the 
principles  which  the  agreement  en- 
forces. In  other  words,  an  inter- 
national agreement  that  is  to  pro- 
duce peace  must  proceed  much  along 
the  lines  of  the  Hague  conventions; 
but  a  power  signing  them,  as  the 
United  States  signed  them,  must  do 
so  with  the  intention  in  good  faith 
to  see  that  they  are  carried  out,  and 
to  use  force  to  accomplish  this,  if 
necessary. 

To  violate  these  conventions,  to 
violate  neutrality  treaties,  as  Ger- 
many has  done  in  the  case  of  Bel- 
gium, is  a  dreadful  wrong.  It  repre- 
sents the  gravest  kind  of  interna- 
tional wrongdoing,  but  it  is  really 
not  quite  so  contemptible,  it  does  not 
show  such  short-sighted  and  timid 
inefficiency,  and,  above  all,  such  self- 
ish indifference  to  the  cause  of 
permanent  and  righteous  peace,  as 
has  been  shown  by  the  United 
States  (thanks  to  President  Wilson 
and  Secretary  Bryan)  in  refusing  to 
fulfill  its  solemn  obligations  by  tak- 
ing whatever  action  was  necessary 
in  order  to  clear  our  skirts  from  the 
guilt  of  tame  acquiescence  in  a 
wrong  which  we  had  solemnly  under- 
taken to  oppose. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  very  real 
regret  to  me  to  have  to  speak  in  the 
way  I  have  felt  obliged  to  speak  as 
to  German  .wrongdoing  in  Belgium, 


because  so  many  of  my  friends,  not 
only  Germans,  but  Americans  of 
German  birth  and  even  Americans  of 
German  descent,  have  felt  aggrieved 
at  my  position.  As  regards  my 
friends  the  Americans  of  German 
birth  or  descent,  I  can  only  say  that 
they  are  in  honor  bound  to  regard 
all  international  matters  solely  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  interest  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  demands 
of  a  lofty  international  morality.  As 
regards  Germany,  my  stand  is  for 
the  real  interest  of  the  mass  of  the 
German  people.  If  the  German  people 
as  a  whole  would  only  look  at  it 
rightly,  they  would  see  that  my  posi- 
tion is  predicated  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  we  ought  to  act  as  unhesi- 
tatingly in  favor  of  Germany  if  Ger- 
many were  wronged  as  we  would  act 
in  favor  of  Belgium  when  Belgium 
was  wronged.  There  are  in  Germany 
a  certain  number  of  Germans  who 
adopt  the  Trietschke  and  Bernhardi 
view  of  Germany's  destiny  and  of 
international  morality  generally. 
These  men  are  fundamentally  exactly 
as  hostile  to  America  as  to  all  other 
foreign  powers,  and  I  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  fellow  Americans  of 
German  origin  who  wish  this  coun- 
try to  act  toward  Belgium,  not  in 
accordance  with  American  tradi- 
tions, interests  and  ideals,  but  in 
accordance  with  the  pro-German 
sympathies  of  certain  citizens  of 
German  descent,  to  the  statement  of 
Trietschke  that  "to  civilization  at 
large  the  [Americanizing]  of  the 
German-Americans  means  a  heavy 
loss.  Among  Germans  there  can  no 
longer  be  any  question  that  the  civil- 
ization of  mankind  suffers  every 
time  a  German  is  transformed  into  a 
Yankee." 

I  do  not  for  one  moment  believe 
that  the  men  who  follow  Trietschke 
in  his  hatred  of  and  contempt  for  all 
non-Germans,  and  Bernhardi  in  his 
contempt  for  international  morality, 
are  a  majority  of  the  German  people 
or  even  a  very  large  minority.  I 
think  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
Germans,  who  have  approved  Ger- 
many's action  toward  Belgium,  have 
been  influenced  by  the  feeling  that  it 
was  a  vital  necessity  in  order  to  save 
Germany  from  destruction  and  sub- 
jugation by  France  and  Russia,  per- 
haps assisted  by  England.  Fear  of 
national  destruction  will  prompt  men 
to  do  almost  anything,  and  the 
proper  remedy  for  outsiders  to  work 
for  is  the  removal  of  the  fear.  If 
Germany  were  absolutely  freed  from 
danger  of  the  least  aggression  on 
her  eastern  and  western  frontiers,  I 
believe  that  German  public  sentiment 
would  refuse  to  sanction  such  acts  as 
those  against  Belgium.  The  only 
effective  way  to  free   it  from  this 


fear  is  to  have  outside  nations  like 
the  United  States  in  good  faith 
undertake  the  obligation  to  defend 
Germany's  honor  and  territorial  in- 
tegrity if  attacked,  exactly  as  they 
would  defend  the  honor  and  terri- 
torial integrity  of  Belgium,  or  of 
France,  Russia  or  England,  or  any 
other  well  behaved,  civilized  power,, 
if  attacked.  ^^ 

PEACE    WITHOUT    RIGHTEOUSNESS 

This  can  only  be  achieved  by  some 
such  world  league  of  peace  as  that 
which  I  advocate.  Most  important  of 
all,  it  can  only  be  achieved  by  the 
willingness  and  ability  of  great,  free 
powers  to  put  might  back  of  right, 
to  make  their  protest  against  wrong- 
doing effective  by,  if  necessary,  pun- 
ishing the  wrongdoer.  It  is  this  fact 
which  makes  the  clamor  of  the 
pacificists  for  "Peace,  Peace,"  with- 
out any  regard  to  righteousness,  so 
contemptible  and  so  abhorrent  to  all 
right-thinking  people.  There  are 
multitudes  of  professional  pacificists 
in  the  United  States,  and  of  well 
meaning  but  ill-informed  persons 
who  sympathize  with  them  from 
ignorance.  There  are  not  a  few 
astute  persons  who  wish  to  take 
sinister  advantage  of  the  folly  of 
these  persons,  in  the  interest  of 
G  rmany.  All  of  these  men  clamor 
for  immediate  peace.  They  wish  the 
United  States  to  take  action  for 
immediate  peace  or  for  a  truce, 
under  conditions  designed  to  leave 
Belgium  with  her  wrongs  unre- 
dressed and  in  the  possession  of 
Germany.  They  strive  to  bring  about 
a  peace  which  would  contain  within 
itself  the  elements  of  frightful 
future  disaster,  by  making  no  effec- 
tive provision  to  prevent  the  repeti- 
tion of  such  wrongdoing  as  has  been 
inflicted  upon  Belgium.  All  of  the 
men  advocating  such  action,  includ- 
ing the  professional  pacificists,  the 
big  business  men  largely  of  foreign 
birth,  and  the  well-meaning  but 
feeble-minded  creatures  among  their 
allies,  and  including  especially  all 
those  who  from  sheer  timidity  or 
weakness  shrink  from  duty,  occupy 
a  thoroly  base  and  improper  posi- 
tion. The  peace  advocates  of  this 
stamp  stand  on  an  exact  par  with 
men  who,  if  there  was  an  epidemic 
of  lawlessness  in  New  York,  should 
come  together  to  demand  the  imme- 
diate cessation  of  all  activity  by  the 
police,  and  should  propose  to  substi- 
tute for  it  a  request  that  the  high- 
waymen and  burglars  cease  their 
activities  for  the  moment  on  condi- 
tion of  retaining  undisturbed  posses- 
sion of  the  ill-gotten  spoils  they  had 
already  acquired.  The  only  effective 
friend  of  peace  in  a  big  city  is  the 
man    who   makes    the   police   force 
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would  under  no  circumstances  agree 
to  arbitrate. 

WORTHLESS  PEACE  CONGRESSES 

In  the  same  way,  we  must  explic- 
itly recognize  that  all  the  peace  con- 
gresses and  the  like  that  have  been 
held  of  recent  years  have  done  no 
good  whatever  to  the  cause  of  world 
peace.  All  their  addresses  and  reso- 
lutions about  arbitration  and  dis- 
armament and  such  matters  have 
b  en  on  the  whole  slightly  worse 
than  useless.  Disregarding  the 
Hague  conventions,  it  is  the  literal 
fact  that  none  of  the  peace  con- 
gresses that  have  been  held  for  the 
last  fifteen  or  twenty  years — to 
speak  only  of  those  of  which  I  my- 
self know  the  workings  —  have 
accomplished  the  smallest  particle  of 
good.  In  so  far  as  they  have  influ- 
enced free,  liberty-loving  and  self- 
respecting  nations  not  to  take  meas- 
ures for  their  own  defense  they  have 
been  positively  mischievous.  In  no 
respect  have  they  achieved  anything 
worth  admiring;  and  the  present 
world  war  proves  this  beyond  the 
possibility  of  serious  question. 

The  Hague  conventions  stand  by 
themselves.  They  have  accomplished 
a  certain  amount — altho  only  a 
small  amount — of  actual  good.  This 
was  in  so  far  as  they  furnished 
means  by  which  nations  which  did 
not  wish  to  quarrel  were  able  to 
settle  international  disputes  not  in- 
volving their  deepest  interests. 
Questions  between  nations  continu- 
ally arise  which  are  not  of  first  class 
importance;  which,  for  instance,  re- 
fer to  some  illegal  act  by  or  against 
a  fishing  schooner,  to  some  difficulty 
concerning  contracts,  to  some  ques- 
tion of  the  interpretation  of  a  minor 
clause  in  a  treaty,  or  to  the  sporadic 
action  of  some  hot-headed  or  panic- 
struck  official.  In  these  cases,  where 
neither  nation  wishes  to  go  to  war, 
the  Hague  Court  has  furnished  an 
easy  method  for  the  settlement  of 
the  dispute  without  war.  This  does 
not  mark  a  very  great  advance;  but 
it  is  an  advance,  and  was  worth 
making. 

THE  CULT  OF  COWARDICE 

The  fact  that  it  is  the  only  ad- 
vance that  the  Hague  Court  has 
accomplished  makes  the  hysterical 
outbursts  formerly  indulged  in  by 
the  ultra-pacificists  concerning  it 
seem  in  retrospect  exceedingly  fool- 
ish. While  I  had  never  shared  the 
hopes  of  these  ultra-pacificists,  I  had 
hoped  for  more  substantial  good 
than  has  actually  come  from  the 
Hague  conventions.  This  was  be- 
cause I  accept  promises  as  meaning 
something.  The  ultra  -  pacificists, 
whether  from  timidity,  from  weak- 


ness or  from  sheer  folly,  seem 
wholly  unable  to  understand  that  the 
fulfilment  of  a  promise  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  making  the  prom- 
ise. The  most  striking  example  that 
could  possibly  be  furnished  has  been 
furnished  by  Belgium.  Under  my 
direction  as  President,  the  United 
States  signed  the  Hague  conven- 
tions. All  the  nations  engaged  in  the 
present  war  signed  these  conven- 
tions, altho  one  or  two  of  the  nations 
qualified  their  acceptance,  or  with- 
held their  signatures  to  certain  arti- 
cles. This,  however,  did  not  in  the 
least  relieve  the  signatory  powers 
from  the  duty  to  guarantee  one  an- 
other in  the  enjoyment,  of  the  rights 
supposed  to  be  secured  by  the  con- 
ventions. To  make  this  guarantee 
worth  anything,  it  was,  of  course, 
necessary  actively  to  enforce  it 
against  any  power  breaking  the  con- 
vention or  acting  against  its  clear 
purpose.  To  make  it  really  effective 
it  should  be  enforced  as  quickly 
against  non-signatory  as  against 
signatory  powers;  for  to  give  a 
power  free  permission  to  do  wrong 
if  it  did  not  sign  would  put  a  pre- 
mium on  non-signing,  so  far  as  big, 
aggressive  powers  are  concerned. 

I  authorized  the  signature  of  the 
United  States  to  these  conventions. 
They  forbid  the  violation  of  neutral 
territory,  and,  of  course,  the  sub- 
jugation of  unoffending  neutral 
nations,  as  Belgium  has  been  subju- 
gated. They  forbid  such  destruction 
as  that  inflicted  on  Louvain,  Dinant 
and  other  towns  in  Belgium,  the 
burning  of  their  priceless  public 
libraries  and  wonderful  halls  and 
churches,  and  the  destruction  of 
cathedrals  such  as  that  at  Rheims. 
They  forbid  the  infliction  of  heavy 
pecuniary  penalties  and  the  taking 
of  severe  punitive  measures  at  the 
expense  of  civilian  populations.  They 
forbid  the  bombardment — of  course 
including  the  dropping  of  bombs 
from  aeroplanes  —  of  unfortified 
cities  and  of  cities  whose  defenses 
were  not  at  the  moment  attacked. 
All  of  these  offenses  have  been  com- 
mitted by  Germany.  I  took  the  action 
I  did  in  directing  these  conventions 
to  be  signed  on  the  theory  and  with 
the  belief  that  the  United  States  in- 
tended to  live  up  to  its  obligations, 
and  that  our  people  understood  that 
living  up  to  solemn  obligations,  like 
any  other  serious  performance  of 
duty,  meant  willingness  to  make 
effort  and  to  incur  risk.  If  I  had  for 
one  moment  supposed  that  signing 
these  Hague  conventions  meant 
literally  nothing  whatever  beyond 
the  expression  of  a  pious  wish  which 
any  power  was  at  liberty  to  disre- 
gard with  impunity,  in  accordance 
with  the  dictation  of  self-interest,  I 


would  certainly  not  have  permitted 
the  United  States  to  be  a  party  to 
such  a  mischievous  farce.  President 
Wilson  and  Secretary  Bryan,  how- 
ever, take  the  view  that  when  the 
United  States  assumes  obligations  in 
order  to  secure  small  and  unoffend- 
ing neutral  nations  against  hideous 
wrong,  its  action  is  not  predicated 
on  any  intention  to  make  the  guar- 
antee effective.  They  take  the  view 
that  when  we  are  asked  to  redeem 
in  the  concrete  promises  we  made  in 
the  abstract,  our  duty  is  to  disre- 
gard our  obligations  and  to  preserve 
ignoble  peace  for  ourselves  by  re- 
garding with  cold-blooded  and  timid 
indifference  the  most  frightful  rav- 
ages of  war  committed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  peaceful  and  unoffending 
country.  This  is  the  cult  of  coward- 
ice. That  President  Wilson  and  Mr. 
Bryan  profess  it  and  put  it  in  action 
would  be  of  small  consequence  if  only 
they  themselves  were  concerned.  The 
importance  of  their  action  is  that  it 
commits  the  United  States. 

FORSAKING  THE  CAUSE  OF  PEACE 

Elaborate  technical  arguments 
have  been  made  to  justify  this  timid 
and  selfish  abandonment  of  duty, 
this  timid  and  selfish  failure  to  work 
for  the  world  peace  of  righteousness, 
by  President  Wilson  and  Secretary 
Bryan.  No  sincere  believer  in  disin- 
terested and  self-sacrificing  work  for 
peace  can  justify  it;  and  work  for 
peace  will  never  be  worth  much  un- 
less accompanied  by  courage,  effort 
and  self-sacrifice.  Yet  those  very 
apostles  of  pacificism  who,  when 
they  can  do  so  with  safety,  scream 
loudest  for  peace,  have  made  them- 
selves objects  of  contemptuous  deri- 
sion by  keeping  silence  in  this  crisis, 
or  even  by  praising  Mr,  Wilson  and 
Mr.  Bryan  for  having  thus  aban- 
doned the  cause  of  peace.  They  are 
supported  by  the  men  who  insist 
that  all  that  we  are  concerned  with 
is  ourselves  escaping  even  the  small- 
est risk  that  might  follow  upon  the 
performance  of  duty  to  any  one  ex- 
cept ourselves.  This  last  is  not  a 
very  exalted  plea.  It  is,  however,  de- 
fensible. But  if  as  a  nation  we  in- 
tend to  act  in  accordance  with  it,  we 
must  never  promise  to  do  anything 
for  any  one  else. 

The  technical  arguments  as  to 
the  Hague  conventions  not  requiring 
us  to  act  will  at  once  be  brushed 
aside  by  any  man  who  honestly  and 
in  good  faith  faces  the  situation. 
Either  the  Hague  conventions  meant 
something  or  else  they  meant  noth- 
ing. If  in  the  event  of  their  violation 
none  of  the  signatory  powers  were 
even  to  protest,  then  of  course  they 
meant  nothing ;  and  it  was  an  act  of 
unspeakable   silliness   to   enter   into 
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them.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
meant  anything  whatsoever,  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  United  States,  as  the 
most  powerful,  or  at  least  the  richest 
and  most  populous  neutral  nation,  to 
take  action  for  upholding  them  when 
their  violation  brought  such  appall- 
ing disaster  to  Belgium.  There  is  no 
escape  from  this  alternative. 

THE  BAD  FAITH  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  first  essential  to  working  out 
successfully  any  scheme  whatever 
for  world  peace  is  to  understand  that 
nothing  can  be  accomplished  unless 
the  powers  entering  into  the  agree- 
ment act  in  precisely  the  reverse 
way  from  that  in  which  President 
Wilson  and  Secretary  Bryan  have 
acted  as  regards  the  Hague  conven- 
tions and  the  all-inclusive  arbitra- 
tion treaties  during  the  past  six 
months.  The  prime  fact  to  consider 
in  securing  any  peace  agreement 
worth  entering  into,  or  that  will 
have  any  except  a  mischievous 
effect,  is  that  the  nations  entering 
into  the  agreement  shall  make  no 
promises  that  ought  not  to  be  made, 
that  they  shall  in  good  faith  live  up 
to  the  promises  that  are  made,  and 
that  they  shall  put  their  whole 
strength  unitedly  back  of  these 
promises  against  any  nation  which 
refuses  to  carry  out  the  agreement, 
or  which,  if  it  has  not  made  the 
agreement,  nevertheless  violates  the 
principles  which  the  agreement  en- 
forces. In  other  words,  an  inter- 
national agreement  that  is  to  pro- 
duce peace  must  proceed  much  along 
the  lines  of  the  Hague  conventions ; 
but  a  power  signing  them,  as  the 
United  States  signed  them,  must  do 
so  with  the  intention  in  good  faith 
to  see  that  they  are  carried  out,  and 
to  use  force  to  accomplish  this,  if 
necessary. 

To  violate  these  conventions,  to 
violate  neutrality  treaties,  as  Ger- 
many has  done  in  the  case  of  Bel- 
gium, is  a  dreadful  wrong.  It  repre- 
sents the  gravest  kind  of  interna- 
tional wrongdoing,  but  it  is  really 
not  quite  so  contemptible,  it  does  not 
show  such  short-sighted  and  timid 
inefficiency,  and,  above  all,  such  self- 
ish indifference  to  the  cause  of 
permanent  and  righteous  peace,  as 
has  been  shown  by  the  United 
States  (thanks  to  President  Wilson 
and  Secretary  Bryan)  in  refusing  to 
fulfill  its  solemn  obligations  by  tak- 
ing whatever  action  was  necessary 
in  order  to  clear  our  skirts  from  the 
guilt  of  tame  acquiescence  in  a 
wrong  which  we  had  solemnly  under- 
taken to  oppose. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  very  real 
regret  to  me  to  have  to  speak  in  the 
way  I  have  felt  obliged  to  speak  as 
to  German  .wrongdoing  in  Belgium, 


because  so  many  of  my  friends,  not 
only  Germans,  but  Americans  of 
German  birth  and  even  Americans  of 
German  descent,  have  felt  aggrieved 
at  my  position.  As  regards  my 
friends  the  Americans  of  German 
birth  or  descent,  I  can  only  say  that 
they  are  in  honor  bound  to  regard 
all  international  matters  solely  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  interest  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  demands 
of  a  lofty  international  morality.  As 
regards  Germany,  my  stand  is  for 
the  real  interest  of  the  mass  of  the 
German  people.  If  the  German  people 
as  a  whole  would  only  look  at  it 
rightly,  they  would  see  that  my  posi- 
tion is  predicated  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  we  ought  to  act  as  unhesi- 
tatingly in  favor  of  Germany  if  Ger- 
many were  wronged  as  we  would  act 
in  favor  of  Belgium  when  Belgium 
was  wronged.  There  are  in  Germany 
a  certain  number  of  Germans  who 
adopt  the  Trietschke  and  Bernhardi 
view  of  Germany's  destiny  and  of 
international  morality  generally. 
These  men  are  fundamentally  exactly 
as  hostile  to  America  as  to  all  other 
foreign  powers,  and  I  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  fellow  Americans  of 
German  origin  who  wish  this  coun- 
try to  act  toward  Belgium,  not  in 
accordance  with  American  tradi- 
tions, interests  and  ideals,  but  in 
accordance  with  the  pro-German 
sympathies  of  certain  citizens  of 
German  descent,  to  the  statement  of 
Trietschke  that  "to  civilization  at 
large  the  [Americanizing]  of  the 
German-Americans  means  a  heavy 
loss.  Among  Germans  there  can  no 
longer  be  any  question  that  the  civil- 
ization of  mankind  suffers  every 
time  a  German  is  transformed  into  a 
Yankee." 

I  do  not  for  one  moment  believe 
that  the  men  who  follow  Trietschke 
in  his  hatred  of  and  contempt  for  all 
non-Germans,  and  Bernhardi  in  his 
contempt  for  international  morality, 
are  a  majority  of  the  German  people 
or  even  a  very  large  minority.  I 
think  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
Germans,  who  have  approved  Ger- 
many's action  toward  Belgium,  have 
been  influenced  by  the  feeling  that  it 
was  a  vital  necessity  in  order  to  save 
Germany  from  destruction  and  sub- 
jugation by  France  and  Russia,  per- 
haps assisted  by  England.  Fear  of 
national  destruction  will  prompt  men 
to  do  almost  anything,  and  the 
proper  remedy  for  outsiders  to  work 
for  is  the  removal  of  the  fear.  If 
Germany  were  absolutely  freed  from 
danger  of  the  least  aggression  on 
her  eastern  and  western  frontiers,  I 
believe  that  German  public  sentiment 
would  refuse  to  sanction  such  acts  as 
those  against  Belgium.  The  only 
effective  way  to  free  it  from  this 


fear  is  to  have  outside  nations  like 
the  United  States  in  good  faith 
undertake  the  obligation  to  defend 
Germany's  honor  and  territorial  in- 
tegrity if  attacked,  exactly  as  they 
would  defend  the  honor  and  terri- 
torial integrity  of  Belgium,  or  of 
France,  Russia  or  England,  or  any 
other  well  behaved,  civilized  power,. 
if  attacked.  ^_ 

PEACE    WITHOUT    RIGHTEOUSNESS 

This  can  only  be  achieved  by  some 
such  world  league  of  peace  as  that 
which  I  advocate.  Most  important  of 
all,  it  can  only  be  achieved  by  the 
willingness  and  ability  of  great,  free 
powers  to  put  might  back  of  right, 
to  make  their  protest  against  wrong- 
doing effective  by,  if  necessary,  pun- 
ishing the  wrongdoer.  It  is  this  fact 
which  makes  the  clamor  of  the 
pacificists  for  "Peace,  Peace,"  with- 
out any  regard  to  righteousness,  so 
contemptible  and  so  abhorrent  to  all 
right-thinking  people.  There  are 
multitudes  of  professional  pacificists 
in  the  United  States,  and  of  well 
meaning  but  ill-informed  persons 
who  sympathize  with  them  from 
ignorance.  There  are  not  a  few 
astute  persons  who  wish  to  take 
sinister  advantage  of  the  folly  of 
these  persons,  in  the  interest  of 
G  rmany.  All  of  these  men  clamor 
for  immediate  peace.  They  wish  the 
United  States  to  take  action  for 
immediate  peace  or  for  a  truce, 
under  conditions  designed  to  leave 
Belgium  with  her  wrongs  unre- 
dressed and  in  the  possession  of 
Germany.  They  strive  to  bring  about 
a  peace  which  would  contain  within 
itself  the  elements  of  frightful 
future  disaster,  by  making  no  effec- 
tive provision  to  prevent  the  repeti- 
tion of  such  wrongdoing  as  has  been 
inflicted  upon  Belgium.  All  of  the 
men  advocating  such  action,  includ- 
ing the  professional  pacificists,  the 
big  business  men  largely  of  foreign 
birth,  and  the  well-meaning  but 
feeble-minded  creatures  among  their 
allies,  and  including  especially  all 
those  who  from  sheer  timidity  or 
weakness  shrink  from  duty,  occupy 
a  thoroly  base  and  improper  posi- 
tion. The  peace  advocates  of  this 
stamp  stand  on  an  exact  par  with 
men  who,  if  there  was  an  epidemic 
of  lawlessness  in  New  York,  should 
come  together  to  demand  the  imme- 
diate cessation  of  all  activity  by  the 
police,  and  should  propose  to  substi- 
tute for  it  a  request  that  the  high- 
waymen and  burglars  cease  their 
activities  for  the  moment  on  condi- 
tion of  retaining  undisturbed  posses- 
sion of  the  ill-gotten  spoils  they  had 
already  acquired.  The  only  eflfective 
friend  of  peace  in  a  big  city  is  the 
man    who    makes    the    police    force 
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thoroly  efficient,  who  tries  to  remove 
the  causes  of  crime,  but  who  unhesi- 
tatingly insists  upon  the  punishment 
of  criminals.  Pacificists  who  believe 
that  all  use  of  force  in  international 
matters  can  be  abolished  will  do  well 
to  remember  that  the  only  efficient 
police  forces  are  those  whose  mem- 
bers are  scrupulously  careful  not  to 
commit  acts  of  violence  when  it  is 
possible  to  avoid  them,  but  who  are 
willing  and  able,  when  the  occasion 
arises,  to  subdue  the  worst  kind  of 
wrongdoer  by  means  of  the  only 
argument  that  wrongdoer  respects, 
namely,  successful  force.  What  is 
thus  true  in  private  life  is  similarly 
irue  in  international  affairs. 

A  WORKABU;   PEACE  PLAN 

No  man  can  venture  to  state  the 
exact  details  that  should  be  followed 
in  securing  such  a  world  league  for 
the  peace  of  righteousness.  But,  not 
to  leave  the  matter  nebulous,  I  sub- 
mit the  following  plan.  It  would 
prove  entirely  workable,  if  nations 
entered  into  it  with  good  faith,  and 
if  they  treated  their  obligations 
under  it  in  the  spirit  in  which  the 
United  States  treated  its  obligations 
as  regarded  the  independence  of 
Cuba,  giving  good  government  to  the 
Philippines,  and  building  the  Pana- 
ma Canal;  the  same  spirit  in  which 
England  acted  when  the  neutrality 
of  Belgium  was  violated. 

All  the  civilized  powers  which  are 
able  and  willing  to  furnish  and  to 
use  force,  when  force  is  required  to 
back  up  righteousness — and  only  the 
civilized  powers  who  possess   virile 
manliness  of  character  and  the  wil- 
lingness   to   accept   risk   and    labor, 
when  necessary  to  the  performance 
of  duty,  are  entitled  to  be  considered 
in  this  matter — should  join  to  create 
an  international  tribunal  and  to  pro- 
vide rules  in  acordance  with  which 
that  tribunal  should  act.  These  rules 
would  have  to  accept  the  status  quo 
at  some  given  period;   for  the  en- 
deavor    to     redress     all     historical 
wrongs   would   throw   us   back   into 
chaos.  They  would  lay  down  the  rule 
that  the  territorial  integrity  of  each 
nation  was  inviolate;  that  it  was  to 
be  guaranteed  absolutely  its  sover- 
eign   rights    in   certain    particulars, 
including,  for  instance,  the  right  to 
decide   the   terms    on    which    immi- 
grants   should    be    admitted    to    its 
borders   for   purposes   of   residence, 
citizenship  or  business;  in  short,  all 
its   rights  in   matters   affecting   its 
honor  and  vital  interest.  Each  nation 
should  be  guaranteed  against  having 
any    of    these    specified    rights    in- 
fringed   upon.    They   would    not   be 
made  arbitrable,  any  more  than  an 
individual's  right  to  life  and  limb  is 
made    arbitrable ;     they    would    be 


mutually  guaranteed.  All  other  mat- 
ters that  could  arise  between  these 
nations  should  be  settled  by  the 
international  court.  The  judges 
should  act  not  as  national  represen- 
tatives, but  purely  as  judges,  and  in 
any  given  case  it  would  probably  be 
well  to  choose  them  by  lot,  excluding, 
of  course,  the  representatives  of  the 
powers  whose  interests  were  con- 
cerned. Then,  and  most  important, 
the  nations  should  severally  guar- 
antee to  use  their  entire  military 
force,  if  necessary,  against  any 
nation  which  defied  the  decrees  of 
the  tribunal  or  which  violated  any 
of  the  rights  which  in  the  rules  it 
was  expressly  stipulated  should  be 
reserved  to  the  several  nations,  the 
rights  to  their  territorial  integrity 
and  the  like.  Under  such  conditions 
— to  make  matters  concrete — Bel- 
gium would  be  safe  from  any  attack 
such  as  that  made  by  Germany,  and 
Germany  would  be  relieved  from  thi 
haunting  fear  its  people  now  have 
lest  the  Russians  and  the  French, 
backed  by  other  nations,  smash  the 
empire  and  its  people. 

BENEFICIARIES  OF  THE   PLAN 

In  addition  to  the  contracting 
powers,  a  certain  number  of  outside 
nations  should  be  named  as  entitled 
to  the  benefits  of  the  court.  These 
nations  should  be  chosen  from  those 
which  were  as  civilized  and  well  be- 
haved as  the  great  contracting  na- 
tions, but  which,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  were  unwilling  or  unable  to 
guarantee  to  help  execute  the  de- 
crees of  the  court  by  force.  They 
would  have  no  right  to  take  part  in 
the  nomination  of  judges,  for  no 
people  are  entitled  to  do  anything 
toward  establishing  a  court  unless 
they  are  able  and  willing  to  face  the 
risk,  labor  and  self-sacrifice  neces- 
sary in  order  to  put  police  power 
behind  the  court.  But  they  would  be 
treated  with  exact  justice;  and  in 
the  event  of  any  one  of  the  great 
contracting  powers  having  trouble 
with  one  of  them,  they  would  be  en- 
titled to  go  into  court,  have  a  deci- 
sion rendered,  and  see  the  decision 
supported  precisely  as  in  the  case  of 
a  dispute  between  any  two  of  the 
great  contracting  powers  themselves. 

CIVILIZATION  A  PREREQUISITE 

No  power  should  be  admitted  into 
the  first  circle,  that  of  the  contract- 
ing powers,  unless  it  was  civilized, 
well  behaved  and  able  to  do  its  part 
in  enforcing  the  decrees  of  the  court. 
China,  for  instance,  could  not  be  ad- 
mitted, nor  could  Turkey,  altho  for 
different  reasons,  whereas  Germany, 
France,  England,  Italy,  Russia,  the 
United  States,  Japan,  Brazil,  the 
Argentine,  Chile,  Uruguay,  Switzer- 


land,    Holland,     Sweden,     Norway, 
Denmark  and  Belgium  would  all  be 
entitled  to  go  in.  If  China  continues 
to  behave  as  well  as  it  has  during 
the  last  few  years  it  might  perfectly 
well    go    into    the    second    line    of 
powers  which  were  entitled  to  the 
benefits    of    the    court,    altho    not 
entitled  to  send  judges  to  it.  Mexico 
would,  of  course,  not  be  entitled  to 
admission    at    present    into    either 
circle.   At  present,   every   European 
power  with  the  exception  of  Turkey 
would  be  so  entitled;  but  sixty  years 
ago  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  for  in- 
stance, would  not  have  been  entitled 
to  come   in,   and  there  are  various 
South  American  communities  which 
at  the   present   time   would   not  be 
entitled  to  come  in;  and,  of  course, 
this  would  at  present  be  true  of  most 
independent  Asiatic  states  and  of  all 
independent    African    states.     The 
council  should  have  power  to  exclude 
any    nation    which  completely     fell 
from  civilization,  as  Mexico,  partly 
with  the  able  assistance  of  President 
Wilson's   administration,   has   fallen 
during  the  past  few  years.  There  are 
various  South  and  Central  American 
states  which  have  never  been  enti- 
tled to  such  consideration  as  civil- 
ized, orderly,  self-respecting  powers 
as  would  entitle  them  to  be  treated 
on  terms  of  equality  in  the  fashion 
indicated.    As    regards    these    dis- 
orderly and  weak  outsiders,  it  might 
well    be    that    after    a    while    some 
method  would  be  devised  to  deal  with 
them  by  common  agreement  of  the 
civilized  powers;  but  until  this  was 
devised  and  put  into  execution  they 
would  have  to  be  left  as  at  present. 
Of  course,  grave  difficulties  would 
be  encountered  in   devising  such  a 
plan  and  in  administering  it  after- 
ward, and  no  human  being  can  guar- 
antee that  it  would  absolutely  suc- 
ceed. But  I  believe  that  it  could  be 
made   to   work   and    that    it   would 
mark  a  very  great  improvement  over 
what  obtains  now.  At  this  moment 
there  is  hell  in  Belgium  and  hell  in 
Mexico;  and  the  ultra-pacificists  in 
this   country  have   their   full   share 
of  the  responsibility   for  this  hell. 
They    are    not    primary   factors    in 
producing   it.   They  lack   the   virile 
power  to  be  primary  factors  in  pro- 
ducing anything,  good  or  evil,  that 
needs    daring    and    endurance.    But 
they  are  secondary  factors,  for  the 
man     who     tamely     acquiesces     in 
wrongdoing  is  a  secondary  factor  in 
producing    that    wrongdoing.    Most 
certainly  the  proposed  plan  would  be 
dependent     upon     reasonable     good 
faith  for  its  successful  working,  but 
this  is  only  to  say  what  is  also  true 
of  every  human   institution.  Under 
the  proposed  plan  there  would  be  a 
strong  likelihood  of  bettering  world 
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conditions.  If  it  is  a  Utopia,  it  is  a 
Utopia  of  a  very  practical  kind. 

FATUOUS  INDIFFERENCE  TO  FACTS 

Such  a  plan  is  as  yet  in  the  realm 
of  mere  speculation.  At  present  the 
essential  things  for  each  self- 
respecting,  liberty-loving  nation  to 
do  is  to  put  itself  in  position  to  de- 
fend its  ovni  rights.  Recently  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  in  his  message  to  Con- 
gress, has  announced  that  we  are  in 
no  danger  and  will  not  be  in  any 
danger;  and  ex-President  Taft  has 
stated  that  the  awakening  of  inter- 
est in  our  defenses  indicates  "mild 
hysteria."  Such  utterances  show 
fatuous  indifference  to  the  teachings 
of  history.  They  represent  precisely 
the  attitude  which  a  century  ago  led 
up  to  the  burning  of  Washington  by 
a  small  expeditionary  hostile  force, 
and  to  such  paralyzing  disaster  in 
war  as  almost  to  bring  about  the 
break-up  of  the  Union.  In  his  mes- 
sage President  Wilson  justifies  a 
refusal  to  build  up  our  navy  by  ask- 


ing— as  if  we  were  discussing  a 
question  of  pure  metaphysics — 
"When  will  the  experts  tell  us  just 
what  kind  of  ships  we  should  con- 
struct— and  when  will  they  be  right 
for  ten  years  together?  Who  shall 
tell  us  now  what  sort  of  navy  to 
build?"  and  actually  adds,  after  pro- 
posing and  leaving  unanswered  these 
questions :  "I  turn  away  from  the 
subject.  It  is  not  new.  There  is  no 
need  to  discuss  it."  If  during  its  last 
ten  years  England's  attitude  toward 
preparedness  for  war  and  the  up- 
building of  her  navy  had  been  deter- 
mined by  statesmanship  such  as  is 
set  forth  in  these  utterances  of 
President  Wilson,  the  island  would 
now  be  trampled  into  bloody  mire,  as 
Belgium  has  been  trampled.  If  Ger- 
many had  followed  such  advice — or 
rather  no-advice — during  the  last 
ten  years,  she  would  now  have  been 
wholly  unable  so  much  as  to  assert 
her  rights  anywhere. 

Let  us  immediately  make  our  navy 
thoroly  efllicient ;  and  this  can  only  be 


done  by  reversing  the  policy  that 
President  Wilson  has  followed  for 
twenty-two  months.  Neither  our 
foreign  affairs  nor  our  naval  affairs 
can  be  satisfactorily  managed  when 
our  President  is  willing  to  put  in 
their  respective  departments  gentle- 
men like  Mr.  Bryan  and  Mr.  Daniels. 
President  Wilson  would  not  have 
ventured  to  make  either  of  these 
men  head  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, because  he  would  thereby  have 
offended  the  concrete  interests  of 
American  business  men.  But  as 
Secretary  of  State  and  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  the  harm  they  do  is  to  the 
country  as  a  whole.  No  concrete  in- 
terest is  immediately  affected;  and, 
as  it  is  only  our  own  common  wel- 
fare in  the  future,  only  the  welfare 
of  our  children,  only  the  honor  and 
interest  of  the  United  States  thru  the 
generations  that  is  concerned,  it  is 
deemed  safe  to  disregard  this  wel- 
fare and  to  take  chances  with  our 
national  honor  and  interest. 
Oyster  Bay.  Long  Island 
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WHEN  THE  SNOW  FALLS  ON  THE  BATTLEFIELD 


The  coming  of  cold  weather  has  added  to  the  misery  of  war  without  checking  its  activity.  The  easy-going  days 
when  soldiers  went  home  for  the  winter  and  rested  for  the  summer  campaign  have  gone  forever  and  there  is  no 
relaxation  of  effort  on  either  side.  Now  that  fighting  consists  mostly  of  standing  in  trenches  night  and  day  waiting 
for  a  charge,  the  heavy  snow  in  both  France  and  Poland  has  made  the  strain  more  painful  than  before,  for  the 
trenches  fill  with  freezing  water  and  the  men  are  kept  in  perpetual  chill.  The  wounded  who  lie  between  the  lines, 
sometimes  for  days,  since  truces  are  rare,  must  suffer  the  most  excruciating  torture.  The  airmen,  who  have  to  ascend 
a  mile  or  more  to  get  out  of  range  of  the  guns,  drop  to  earth  because  their  frozen  feet  and  hands  cannot  control 
the  aeroplane.  When- the  ground  is  frozen  hard  the  soldiers  cannot  dig  shelters  quickly  enough  to  protect  them- 
selves from  the  leaden  hail.  And  whenever  the  ground  thaws  the  wheels  of  the  heavy  guns  sink  deep  into  the  mud 
and  they  have  to  be  left  behind.  Russia's  chief  reliance  bas  always  been  on  "General  January,"  and  Field  Marshal 
von  Hindenburg  in  Poland  is  now  being  taught  the  lesson  that  Napoleon  learned  to  his  sorrow  a  hundred  years  ago 
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A   FRENCH    BATTERY    SHELLING   THE    GERMAN    LINES    IN    THE    ARGONNE   DISTRICT 
t         .    These   pictures — even   tho   they   were  made   in   a   war  of  the   new   order — smack  strongly  of  conventional   battlefield  scenes 


©  International  News 

FRENCH  INFANTRY  TAKING  UP  A   NEW   POSITION   ON  A    ROLLING  TERRAIN 
The  traditional  colors   are  carried  here  and  only  the  bicycle  scout    at  the   right  is   noticeably  new 


©  International  News 

BACK  FROM  THE  PARADE  GROUND 

Spades   and    guns   over   the   shoulder,   mud   and    desolation   about    them,    these    troops    are    going   back    to    the    business    of    war    after 
being  reviewed  by  the  King  of  England,  who  visited  British  and    Belgian  headquarters  early  in  December 


HOW   THEY    LIVE    AT   THE    FRONT 


©  Underwood  &  Undei  wtud 

THE   VILLAGE  OF  GOOD  HOPE 

These  thatched  huts  have  been  put  up  as   winter   quarters   for  the  French    who    are    holding    the    intrenched    lines.    With    chill-proof 

optimism    they    have    named   the   colony   Bon   Espoir 


©  Underwood  &  Underwood 

WHERE  BURROWING  SOLDIERS  CAN   BATHE 

A  shower-bath-room  in  the  French  trenches  north  of  Soissons,  only  a  hundred  yards  from  the  German  lines,  where  nnder  bomb-proofs 

cleanliness   becomes  possible 


Travel 

AN   EPITOME    OF   THE   LOCOMOTIVE'S   PROGRESS 

The   tremendous   advance    from    the    grasshopper   Atlantic   to   the   300-ton   mountain    grade    locomotive    would    have    been    impossible    if    improvement 

in   rails  and   roadbed  had  not  paralleled  the  development  of  the  locomotive 

THE  ROAD  AND  THE  CAR 

BY  HENRY  B.   JOY 

PRESIDENT   OF   THE    LINCOLN    HIGHWAY   ASSOCIATION 


TO  accomplish  much  worth  do- 
ing one  must  have  an  ideal. 
The  prevision  which  foresaw 
the  motor  carriage  coming  into  real- 
ity out  of  the  haziness  of  experi- 
mental thought  was  laughed  at  by 
the  wiseacres.  Those  who  scoffed  at 
the  horseless  carriage  "dreamers" 
have  lived  to  see  the  ideal  realized  in 
the  greatest  revolution  of  all  time  in 
industrial  transportation,  a  forward 
step  that  means  almost  if  not  quite 
as  much  to  the  human  race  as  the 


WHAT   THE    LOCOMOTIVE   HAD   TO    GROW   AWAY   FROM 
The   original  track    upon    which    Trevithick's   first   locomotive   ran   in    1804. 
Now   in  the  United  States   National  Museum.   England  continued  to  supply 
rails    for   America   long   after    railroads    had    been    widely   developed   in   this 

country 


THE    SINE    QUA    NON    OF   MODERN    RAILROAD    SERVICE 

A  section  of  rails  and  roadbed  of  the  sort   that  make  express  service  and 

monster  freight  trains  possible.  To-day  we  are  producing  considerably  more 

than  3,000,000  tons  of  steel  rails  per  year 


steam  engine,  the  locomotive,  the 
steamboat,  or  other  wonders  of  the 
century. 

First  a  dreamer  must  dream,  and 
afterward  some  one  must  make  those 
dreams  into  practical  realities.  Then 
follows  a  wonderful  industrial  devel- 
opment— years  of  evolution  in  man- 
ufacturing methods  and  refinement 
of  the  invention  itself  toward  the 
perfection  of  its  economic  useful- 
ness. Within  the  lives  of  the  living, 
the  first  crude  steamboat  has  grown 

into  the  "Aqui- 
tania,"  the 
"I  m  p  e  rator," 
and  those  mar- 
velous mechan- 
isms, the  fight- 
i  n  g  dread- 
noughts of 
modern  navies. 
Some  of  the 
ideals  are 
never  reached 
— s  o  m  e  are 
wonder  fully 
surpast,  and  as 
wonders  are 
a  c  c  o  mplished 
further  vistas 
of  possibilities 
are  opened  to 
the  imagina- 
tion and  the 
ideal  r  e  c  edes 
further  and 
further. 

It  is  an  in- 
teresting fact 
that  in  1744 
C.  T.  Ludolf, 
of  Berlin,  suc- 
ceeded in  ig- 
n  i  t  i  n  g  the 
vapor  of  ether 
by    an    electric 


spark,  thus  beginning  the  develop- 
ment of  the  modern  explosive  en- 
gine. Truly  evolutionary  processes 
are  slow.  The  ideals  of  motor  vehicle 
students  have  progressed  laborious- 
ly, but  in  the  next  twenty  years  we 
believe  we  can  see  an  ideal  condition 
practically  accomplished — individual 
transportation  by  an  economical  and 
convenient  power. 

Just  as  steamships  developed  and 
grew  too  large  before  details  of  de- 
sign permitted  such  size, '  as  in  the 
case  of  the  steamship  "Great  East- 
ern"; just  as  the  locomotive  devel- 
oped to  meet  varieties  of  service,  took 
too  great  a  step  and  halted,  because 
rails  and  bridges  and  other  details 
were  not  fitted  for  it — so  the  motor 
vehicle  has  crawled  on  and  up  thru 
successive  advances  and  recessions, 
until  it  has  become  classified  into 
types  and  varieties  for  pleasure, 
utility  and  commercial  purposes.  It 
has  developed  far  more  rapidly  and 
completely  than  did  the  steamship, 
locomotive  or  harvesting  machine,  or 
other  similarly  complicated  inven- 
tions. 

But  what  the  motor  vehicle  may 
mean  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States — this  country  of  great  dis- 
tances— is  today  unrealized.  For  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  much  more, 
after  the  locomotive  was  an  accom- 
plished fact,  and  recognized  as  a 
great,  revolutionary  industrial  force, 
it  stood  hampered  and  fettered;.  The 
steel  rails  had  not  come;  the  genius 
of  Stephenson  had  in  the  '20's  (j)f  the 
last  century  harnessed  steam  so  that 
the  means  of  rapid  conveyance  of 
freight  and  passengers  was  at  hand, 
but  the  metallurgist  was  still  in  the 
age  of  iron;  we  had  the  locomotive 
but  not  the  roadbed  rails  that  were 
essential  to  the  coming  locomotive. 
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A   GREAT   STRIDE   HAS  BEEN   TAKEN  ALREADY   IN   THE   AUTOMOBILE  INDUSTRY— THERE'S  MORE   TO  COME 

Prom  the  primitive  runabout  to  the  touring  car  of  the  present  day  there    is    an    amazing    development.    But   even    now   when   there   are   a   score   and 
more  of  distinct  types  of  motor  vehicles  serving  diverse  functions  the  adap  tation    of   the   automobile  to   the    requirements    of   business   is   only   begun. 

It  cannot   reach  its  maximum  till  the  roads   are  ready 


Even  in  1876  we  read  in  the  first 
annual  report  of  the  Michigan  Cen- 
tral Railroad  Company  as  follows: 

"Contracts  have  been  made  for  the 
purchase  of  18,500  tons  of  iron 
(rails)  at  an  average  cost  of  $73  per 
ton  deliverable  in  Detroit." 

Later  on  by  several  years  that 
same  railroad,  still  struggling  to  get 
a  road  on  which  its  locomotives  could 
operate,  bought  steel  rails  of  the  best 
quality  obtainable,  in  England.  Think 
of  it,  steel  rails  from  England  and 
at  a  price  of  about  $125  per  ton,  to 
relay  the  entire  road  from  Detroit 
to  Chicago! 

The  railroad  reaching  from  De- 
troit half-way  to  Chicago — actually 
to  Kalamazoo — had  been  built  by  the 
state  of  Michigan,  but  it  had  failed 
of  success  and  faced  the  necessity  of 
reconstruction  thruout,  when  it  was 
sold  to  private  parties.  In  the  first 
seven  months  and  eight  days  of  pri- 
vate ownership  it  earned  net  $123,- 
132.61.  The  then  very  large  sum  of 
$1,350,500  worth  of  iron  rails  of  the 
heaviest  and  best  kind  were  ordered 
and  laid.  The  evolution  was  onward 
and  upward.  As  better  and  larger 
iron  rails  were  obtainable,  and  then 
later  on  steel  rails  from  England,  the 
locomotives  and  cars  increased  in 
load  capacity  and  the  train  speed  in- 
creased. 

It  took  years  to  unfetter  the  loco- 
motive and  free  it  to  the  service  of 
the  public  by  providing  suitable  rails 
to  carry  the  burden. 

Can  we  draw  any  parallel  with 
motor  vehicle  conditions  today?  Is  it 
not  true  that  we  have  the  dreams  of 
a  hundred  centuries  realized  in  the 
modern  motor  vehicle?  And  is  it  not 
also  true  that  our  roads — the  nation 
over — are  impossible  and  impassable 
and  inappropriate  to  the  era? 

Are  not  our  highways  today  to  the 
motor  vehicle  as  the  soft  iron  rails 
of  the  '40's  were  to  the  locomotives 
of  that  day? 

Did  iron  rails  at  $73  per  ton,  and 
later  steel  rails  at  $125  per  ton,  repay 
those  who  bought  them? 


What  did  good  railroads  mean  to 
the  public  then,  when  our  population 
was  23,191,876? 

What  do  good  highways  mean  to- 
day with  a  population  of  100,000,000 
to  be  served? 

It  cost  the  public  for  the  rails 
only,  in  those  days,  from  $8000  per 
mile  for  iron  to  $15,000  per  mile  for 
steel,  and  yet  I  venture  to  say  the 
railroads  at  that  day  would  not  carry 
in  traffic  volume  per  mile  what  our 
main  arterial  highways  would  carry 
today  were  they  traversible  in  an 
economical  manner. 

Is  the  value  of  good  roads  meas- 
urable alone  in  dollars?  Is  not  the 


social  welfare  of  a  nation  valuable 
beyond  measure?  But  consider  if  you 
will  only  the  broad  proposition  that 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  freight 
which  the  railroads  carry  has  first 
to  be  moved  to  the  railroad  over  the 
highways  at  an  average  expense 
which,  it  is  estimated,  is  greater 
than  the  entire  railroad  charges  to 
its  destination. 

Is  it  conceivable  that  such  a  con- 
dition should  continue  to  burden  us 
as  a  nation,  while  the  good  roads  of 
every  other  civilized  country  give 
their  people  so  great  an  advantage 
over  us? 

Detroit,  Michigan 


Courtesy  AutoinoUUe  Club  of  America 

THIS  HALTS   THE   AUTOMOBILE'S    PROGRESS 
This  is  not  'he  worst  road  we  might  picture:  it  could  be  traversed  without  the  greatest  difficulty, 
just  as  the  old   iron   rails   could  be  used   and  were  used   till  something  better   was   found.   But   we 
will  never  realize  the  possibilities  of  the   automobile  till  roads  like  this — and  worse — are  replaced 

by  adequate  highways 
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HOW  TO  THINK  OF  GOD 

WHAT  I   BELIEVE  AND  WHY-SEVENTEENTH   PAPER* 
BY  WILLIAM   HAYES  WARD 


IT  is  impossible  by  any  arguments 
absolutely  to  demonstrate  the  ex- 
istence of  God.  Some  may  doubt. 
Those  only  who  believe  they  have  in 
their  souls  a  consciousness  of  God 
can  therein  find  the  demonstration 
which  the  rest  of  us  must  lack.  It  is 
the  privilege  of  the  few,  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  convince  others  that  this 
conscious  apprehension  of  God  as 
something  other  than  themselves  is 
not,  or  at  least  may  not  be,  the 
product  of  a  longing  which  finally 
creates  within  the  mind  the  appar- 
ent fulfilment  of  its  own  desire.  To 
be  sure,  we  also  have  in  our  own 
Sacred  Books,  and  in  the  sacred 
books  of  all  religions,  accounts  of  the 
intervention  of  God,  or  the  gods,  in 
a  way  that  would  be  conclusive  of 
the  divine  existence;  but  no  such 
interventions  appear  now,  and  ques- 
tions inevitably  arise  as  to  the  trust- 
worthiness of  such  accounts.  Mira- 
cles have  ceased  to  be  a  convincing 
proof  of  God;  they  need  proof;  and 
we  are  and  must  be  satisfied  to  de- 
pend for  our  faith  in  the  existence 
of  God  on  those  proofs  which  we 
have  considered,  and  on  such  as  have 
satisfied  the  searchers  after  God. 

The  common  consent  of  mankind 
gives  us  the  belief  that  there  are  one 
or  more  non-material  superior  exis- 
tences, spiritual  in  their  nature, 
which  have  power  over  material 
forces  and  over  mankind.  Those  ex- 
istences, called  gods,  or  God,  have 
knowledge  of  us,  and  can  be  appealed 
to,  placated  or  provoked,  and  can  do 
us  good  or  harm.  They  may  have 
passions,  as  do  we,  good  or  bad,  or 
the  one  God  may  be  infinitely  and 
changelessly  wise,  powerful  and 
good.  Mankind  conceives  of  its  dei- 
ties or  Deity  as  like  itself,  only  far 
superior,  its  highest  ideal  of  what  is 
noble  and  worthy,  or  even  as  the 
spiritual  impersonation  of  its  evil 
passions.  As  humanity  grows  in 
ethical  sense  out  of  savagery  its 
gods  gain  quality  until  we  reach  the 
conception  of  a  single  God,  with  no 
rival  or  competitor,  infinitely  wise 
and  powerful,  but  also  infinitely 
good.  To  him  is  ascribed  the  creation 
and  the  rule  of  the  universe.  In  a 
sense  it  is  true  that  man  creates  his 
God.  His  idea  of  God  is  of  his  ovsm 
conception,  and  it  grows  in  spiritu- 
ality and  moral  quality  with  his  own 
spiritual  and  moral  growth. 

WHAT  IS  THE  FIRST   CAUSE? 

Christendom  possesses  this  high- 
est conception  of  God,  first  reached 
by  Judaism.  But  we  have  not  seen 
God    walking    in    our    gardens.    We 
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have  no  such  physical  evidence  of 
him  as  we  have  of  each  other,  and  it 
is  impossible  that  we,  or  at  least 
most  of  us,  should  have.  We  must  be 
content,  as  in  so  many  of  our  beliefs, 
with  evidence  of  the  probable  sort. 
But  that  probability  may  be  enough 
to  depend  upon,  enough  for  practical 
purposes;  and  such  appears  to  me 
the  evidence  in  support  of  God's  ex- 
istence drawn  from  the  universe  of 
nature.  To  me  it  seems  clear  that 
there  must  have  been  a  great  First 
Cause,  that  the  world  of  matter  did 
not  create  itself,,  but  had  a  Creator, 
and  equally  that  its  coordinated  laws 
had  a  Contriver.  Equally,  the  evi- 
dence presented  in  earlier  chapters 
make  me  believe  that  the  world  of 
life  and  the  world  of  mind  were 
guided  by  a  Superior  Intelligence 
rather  than  that  they  happened  to 
develop  without  intelligence  or  guid- 
ance. 

If  in  this  conclusion  I  am  right,  I 
must  have  already  learned  from  his 
works  what  is  the  nature  and  what 
the  qualities,  attributes,  of  God. 
What  are  his  attributes? 

I  do  not  see  that  this  question 
need  raise  any  great  difficulty.  We 
need  not  flounder  about  in  self-made 
mazes  wondering  about  the  Abso- 
lute, or  refuse  to  cross  in  thought  an 
unbridged  gulf  betwen  our  finite  and 
his  infinite.  Why  create  the  gulf? 
We  have  bodies  and  souls;  we  know 
matter  and  mind,  not  relationless 
and  absolute,  but  related  to  time  and 
space.  We  know  nothing  else;  we 
have  no  reason  to  believe  there  is 
anything  else.  If  our  minds  cannot 
comprehend  the  infinite  they  can  at 
least  apprehend  it,  and  can  under- 
stand that  it  is  like  what  we  know 
outside  of  us,  and  are  conscious  of 
v/ithin  ourselves,  only  more  of  it.  We 
can  know  something  of  what  God  is, 
and  be  positive  of  it. 

HE    IS    ALL-POWERFUL    AND    ALL-WISE 

And,  first,  all  power  is  embraced 
in  the  first  Great  Cause.  The  whole 
course  and  force  of  nature  came  out 
from  him.  To  be  sure,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  find  any  evidence  in  the 
ether  of  space  that  it  is  not  coter- 
minal  and  cotemporal  with  time 
and  space,  boundless  and  eternal  as 
God ;  but  we  have  also  found  that  it 
has  been  subject  to  an  exterior 
Power  which  out  of  this  ether  has 
created  all  things.  Ether  was  the 
formless  and  the  void,  the  darkness 
upon  the  face  of  the  deep,  out  of 
which  God  made  light  and  the 
heaven  and  the  earth.  He  that  made 
all  things  is  God.  This  is  what  we 


call  Omnipotence,  for  he  that  can  do 
all  this  can  do  all  things.  This  does 
not  imply  that  he  can  do  what  in  the 
nature  of  things  it  is  impossible  to 
do.  Thus  can  God  now  cause  that 
Woodrow  Wilson,  who  was  inaugu- 
rated President  on  March  4th,  shall 
have  been  inaugurated  on  March  3d? 
Can  God  cause  that  March  4th  shall 
have  come  before  March  3d?  Or  that 
March  4th  should  be  skipt,  and 
there  be  no  March  4th  ?  Can  he  abd- 
ish  time? 

Equally  the  Intelligence  which 
knew  how  to  contrive  the  number- 
less multiformities  of  nebulae  and 
stars  and  solar  systems,  and  equally 
the  laws  and  forces  of  their  constitu- 
ent atoms;  and,  further,  the  vital 
powers  which  create  plants  and  ani- 
mals, and  could  distribute  intelli- 
gence and  instinct  to  bee  or  man  as 
needed,  all  appearing  in  due  course 
under  a  system  of  law  and  a  plan  of 
development — that  intelligence  must 
be  without  limit.  It  must  cover  all 
that  can  be  knovm.  It  may  not  cover 
anything  which  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  cannot  be  known,  if  such  a 
thing  there  be;  just  as  the  divine 
omnipotence  cannot  do  what  is  in 
essence  impossible,  as  to  make  the 
three  angles  of  a  plane  triangle 
equal  to  more  than  two  right  angles. 
Whether  God,  after  giving  freedom 
to  a  creature,  can  foresee  what  his 
every  choice  will  be  I  am  not  sure. 
Nor  is  it  important  to  decide  that  he 
can,  for  his  wisdom  is  enough  to 
meet  any  imaginable  emergency;  or 
he  may  choose  to  leave  all  things 
without  interference  to  the  operation 
of  his  wise  laws  and  the  free  choices 
of  his  creatures.  All  that  can  be 
known  he  does  know.  This  we  call 
Omniscience. 

HE  IS  GOOD 

Another  even  more  important  qual- 
ity or  attribute  assigned  to  the  In- 
finite Power  and  Intelligence  whom 
we  call  God  is  Goodness.  Yet  there 
are  those,  like  John  Stuart  Mill,  who 
have  found  in  nature  the  evidences 
of  a  God  of  might  and  wisdom,  but 
who  could  not,  seeing  the  sin  and 
suffering  in  his  world,  be  assured  of 
his  stainless  goodness.  The  assumed 
problem  of  a  good  God  and  a  world 
of  evil  does  not  seem  to  me  to  need 
solving.  That  God  is  good  is,  I  think, 
involved  in  his  infinite  wisdom.  God 
would  not  be  wise  if  he  were  not 
good.  I  do  not  need  to  argue  this  ta 
myself ;  nor  am  I  affected  by  the  fact 

*Thru  error  this  paper,  which  should  have 
been  the  fifteenth  in  the  series,  was  omitted 
from  its  place  at  the  end  of  the  articles  on 
theism. — The  Editor. 
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that  for  us  prudence  and  goodness 
seem  sometimes  to  conflict,  that  to 
do  right  sometimes  causes  suffering 
and  wrong.  But  the  elements  of  our 
little  arc  are  insufficient  to  compute 
and  describe  his  infinite  circle.  Our 
temporary  loss  may  be  swallowed  up 
in  a  larger  gain.  The  hermit  thrush 
may  be  killed  by  the  hawk,  but  it 
had  a   busy,   blissful   life   of   sweet 
song,  and  it  was  best  that  thrush 
and   lark   and   hawk   and   deer   and 
wolf  and  man  should  die  and  make 
room  for  others  of  their  kind;  and 
the    sum    of    their    happiness    was 
good.  It  was  best  that  the  law  of  life 
and  death  should  rule,  without  ex- 
ception for  suffering's  sake.  The  suf- 
fering was  incidental;   it  was  good 
to  live.  It  is  the  drift  of  life  we  must 
consider  when  we  think  of  suffering, 
not  its  eddies;  the  whole  orbit,  not 
its  epicycles;  the  rule,  not  its  excep- 
tions;  and  the  prevailing  rule  and 
drift   of   life   is   not   suffering,   but 
enjoyment,  so  that  life  is  sweet.  The 
chief   appeal    of    both    religion    and 
ethics  is  to  well  folks.  And  I  hold 
that  moral  evil  is  not  predominant. 
Even    bad   people    are   likely   to    do 
more  good  things  than  bad.  To  be 
sure,    they    do    many    bad    things; 
much    sin    is    in   the   world,    and    a 
good  God  cannot  be  pleased  with  it; 
but  I  am  not  sure  that  he  can  help  it. 
He  cannot  make  a  thing  to  be  and 
not  to  be  at  the  same  time ;  and  I  am 
not  clear  that  he  can  make  men  who 
shall  be  free  and  yet  not  free  to  sin. 
It  would  hardly  be  worth  while  to 
have    a    world    and    yet    no    place 
planned  in  it  for  free  moral  beings; 
not  worth  while  to  create  man,  and 
not  let  him  sin  as  he  chose.  That  is, 
a?  many  have  said  before  me,  while 
it  is  clear  that  God  might  have  re- 
fused to  create,  it  is  not  clear  that 
if    he    created    beings    with    moral 
natures  and  possest  of  free  will,  he 
could  have  excluded  sin.  And  equally 
it  is  not  clear  that  if  God  gave  rules 
of  law  to  the  world  of  matter  and 
the  world  of  life,  a  reign  of  law  that 
wc  can  depend  upon,  he  could  have 
excluded  suffering.  The  sum  of  en- 
joyment,   and    equally    the    sum    of 
goodness,  may  be — I  doubt  not  it  is 
and  will  be — much  greater  than  the 
by-products,  the  remnants,  the  offal, 
the  slag  and  cinders  of  suffering  and 
sin.  The  bad  is  sad,  very  sad,  I  know, 
but    the    good    in    fatherhood    and 
motherhood   and   childhood,   in   love 
and  fellowship  and  help,   in  health 
and  useful  work,  is  much  greater; 
and  I  do  not  feel  the  need  to  solve 
studied    riddles    and     "justify    the 
ways  of  God  to  man."  I  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  believing  that  God  is  good 
beyond   limit,   as   well   as   powerful 
and  wise. 
These  qualities  of  Power,  Wisdom 


and  Goodness  belong  not  to  matter, 
but  to  mind.  When  we  then  formu- 
late our  belief  as  to  the  nature  of 
God  we  have  already  thought  of  him 
as  a  spirit,  a  real  personality  possest 
of  the  same  kind  of  mind  as  is  ours, 
with  intellect  to  know,  feeling  to 
love,  and  will  to  create.  God  is  a 
spirit;  there  is  no  question  of  that. 

HE  IS  SPIRIT,  AND  INFINITE 
But  can  he  be  more  than  a  spirit? 
We  have  both  spirit^and  body;  can 
God  have  both?  He  is  not  matter  as 
known  to  us,  and  in  his  activity  he 
transcends  and  embraces  all  matter. 
Yet  one  exception  to  this  statement 
we  have  observed.  So  far  as  we  can 
judge,  his  infinity  does  not  tran- 
scend the  infinity  of  ether  in  space 
and  time.  Ether  appears  to  be  infi- 
nite in  extent  and  infinite  in  past 
and  future  duration.  Then  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  it  may  have  a  special 
relation  to  the  Infinite  Spirit.  We 
may  conceive  of  ether  as  the  agency 
thru  which  God  works,  just  as  our 
souls  work  thru  our  bodies;  or  we 
might  even,  for  the  moment,  ask 
whether  ether  can  of  itself  be  spirit- 
ual and  of  the  nature  of  God.  It  will 
not  be  easy  to  accept  the  latter  view 
if  we  allow  the  conclusion  of  most 
physicists  at  present  that  matter  in 
its  ultimate  elements  is  simply  a 
modification  of  ether.  All  the  present 
studies  of  ether,  with  its  various 
waves  for  transmitting  force,  tend 
to  make  it  clear  that  its  alliance  is 
not  with  mind,  but  with  the  familiar 
forms  of  matter.  We  may,  to  be  sure, 
possibly  think  of  ether  as  having 
special  relations  to  the  Supreme 
Spirit,  but  not  as  itself  the  Supreme 
Spirit;  not,  as  Haeckel  would  have 
it,  that  ether  is  God.  God's  nature, 
shown  by  his  attributes,  is  plainly 
that  of  Spirit. 

It  is  obviously  of  the  nature  of 
God  as  a  self-existent  being  that  his 
existence  should  be  infinite  in  time. 
The  necessity  of  his  existence  al- 
ways has  been  and  always  will  be. 
That  is,  he  is  the  eternal  God. 

He  would  also  of  his  own  nature 
be  universal  in  his  being,  in  one 
place  as  well  as  another,  covering  all 
space.  We  know  very  little  as  to  the 
way  in  which  Spirit  localizes  itself; 
but  in  whatever  way,  in  whatever 
sort  of  consciousness  or  intelligence 
it  acts,  no  place  is  exempt  from  the 
activity  of  a  necessarily  existent 
Spirit.  The  necessity  of  his  existence 
is  universal.  That  is  what  we  call  the 
divine  omnipresence. 

HOW  TO   THINK    OF   GOD 

How,  then,  am  I  to  think  of  God? 
I  think  of  him  as  the  original  sub- 
stratum of  the  universe,  the  self- 
existent,  co-eternal  of  eternity,  that 
from  which  all  came;  yet  not  as  an 


abstract,  non-relationed  essence,  but 
as  a  real,  concrete  Intelligence  and 
Will,  that  stands  behind  all  material 
things  which  he  has  devised,  created 
and  rules.  How  he  rules  them  we 
may  not  know,  except  that  he  does  it 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
nature.  We  see  no  exception  to  those 
laws,  and  to  every  appearance  nature 
has  been  put  under  them  and  auto- 
matically obeys  them.  So  I  do  not 
think  of  God  as  the  constantly  active 
volitional  agent  in  every  smallest 
and  largest  attraction  and  repulsion 
of  nature,  but  as  author  of  its  laws 
and  presiding  over  them.  I  think  of 
those  laws  as  securing  the  benefi- 
cence of  the  seasons,  and  also  the 
paroxysms  of  tornado  and  earth- 
quake, and  I  do  not  think  of  these  as 
separate  and  individual  choices  and 
volitions  of  God. 

I  think  of  God  as  infinitely  good, 
as  an  intensely  moral  Being,  loving 
the  right  and  by  his  nature  pledged 
to  its  victory,  and  equally  hating  the 
wrong  and  pledged  to  its  defeat.  I 
think  of  him  as  faultlessly  and  re- 
dundantly good,  actively  so  whether 
that  activity  is  exercized  by  the 
process  of  his  laws  or  by  his  super- 
vision over  them.  Suffering  is  but 
the  necessary  and  undesired  by- 
product of  his  wise  and  good  laws. 
Only  sin  is  the  alien  act  of  man's 
hostile  free  will. 

Thus  I  think  of  God  as  a  Spirit 
eternal,  universal,  pervasive,  and 
active,  as  a  personal  Being,  in  his 
power,  wisdom  and  goodness.  But 
the  question  must  still  arise  as  to 
the  way  of  his  relation  to  the  world 
he  rules.  The  mind  constantly  recurs 
to  that  other  infinity  apparently  as 
pervasive  as  God,  as  eternal  as  God, 
which  we  call  ether.  What,  then,  is 
its  relation  to  God? 

IS  ETHER  THE  BODY  OF  GOD? 

I  cannot  know;  but  when  I  think 
of  ether  as  the  probable  source  of 
everything,  of  every  atom  of  matter 
in  the  universe,  of  earth  and  stars 
as  made  out  of  ether;  and  of  every 
sort  of  force,  not  of  light  only,  but 
of  electricity  and  gravity  as  well,  as 
depending  on  the  strain  of  ether; 
the  earth  carried  by  ether  about  the 
sun,  as  well  as  the  apple  drawn  to 
the  ground;  of  every  physical  or 
chemical  or  vital  activity  resting  in 
the  eternal  force  of  ether;  of  ether 
never  displaced  by  matter  but  iden- 
tified, with  it  as  the  air  is  identified 
with  its  eddies  or  the  ocean  with  its 
waves,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  the 
infinite  Spirit  somehow  works  in  and 
thru  ether  as  our  souls  act  thru  our 
bodies.  Would  it  be  illegitimate  to 
think  of  ether  as  in  a  sense  the  body 
of  God,  God  the  Spirit,  and  yet  at 
the  same  time  the  universe  God?  I 
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THE  NOVELS   OF 
MRS.  MARY  S.  WATTS 


NATHAN  BURKE 


"There  is  a  slowly  increasing  group  of  novels  which  seem  likely  to 
last  much  longer  than  the  great  mass  of  fiction  which  is  talked  about  for 
a  few  months  and  then  totally  forgotten.  This  group  is  not  large.  Once 
in  a  decade  an  addition  is  made  to  the  group.  .  .  .  'Nathan  Burke' 
is  a  novel  so  sound,  so  filled  with  much  that  has  inspired  the  great  novels, 
tliat  it  is  hard  to  maintain  moderate  standards  of  comparison." — Boston 
Transcript. 


THE  LEGACY 


"In  'Nathan  Burke'  and  in  'The  Legacy,'  Mrs.  Watts  has  reached  a 
high-water  mark  in  American  fiction,  has  told  two  stories  of  genuine 
Americanism.  Every  page  shows  her  truly  remarkable  gift  of  observa- 
tion— observation  shrewd  but  not  unkind — and  her  power  to  probe  the 
hearts  of  weak  and  erring  mortals.  Those  who  would  keep  in  touch  with 
the  best  product  of  story-telling  in  America  must  not  miss  'The  Legacy.'  " 
— New  York  Globe. 


VAN  CLEVE 


"\'an  Cleve's  picture  deserves  to  hang  on  the  wall  with  the  very  best 
that  American  literature  has  painted  of  the  American  man.  .  .  .  Mrs. 
Watts  brings  back  the  Spanish  War  in  a  style  Tolstoi  himself  could  not 
have  bettered." — The  Bellman. 

"Altogether  the  book  is  in  ripeness  and  mellowness  the  best  of  the 
three  excellent  novels  which  Mrs.  Watts  has  to  her  credit,  and  it  may 
be  added  that  all  three  are  entitled  to  a  place  of  honor  in  American 
pictures  of  this  country." — The   Outlook. 


-Mrs.  Watts's  New  Novel.     Just  Published- 


THE  RISE  OF  JENNIE  GUSHING      $L35 

"Mrs.  Mary  S.  Watts's  latest  story  .  .  .  is  as  indubitably  a  mas- 
terpiece of  characterization  as  were  her  'Nathan  Burke'  and  'The  Legacy.' 
It  has,  too,  much  of  the  warm  humor  of  'Van  Cleve.'  .  .  .  Jennie 
Cusliing  arouses  your  admiration,  not  merely  for  the  self-control,  balance, 
and  judgment  of  the  woman,  but  for  her  unselfishness  and  her  almost 
glorious  freedom  from  petty  meanness  and  misjudgments,  and  the  utter 
absence  of  self  pity  from  her  makeup.  Indeed,  it  is  a  masterpiece  of 
character  drawing  that,  having  all  these  fine  qualities,  Jennie  never  for 
an  instant  impresses  you  as  a  made-up  character,  created  to  work  out  a 
theory  or  to  draw  your  sympathy." — Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle. 

"Mrs.  Watts  has  rapidly  risen  to  a  place  of  honor  in  the  small  group 
of  our  contemporary  novelists  who  are  seriously  worth  our  while.  Her 
books  are  native  American  to  the  core.  This  truly  remarkable  character 
study  is  remarkable  in  its  unforced,  altogether  natural  consistency  and 
development.  Loving  service,  the  impulse  to  aid  and  comfort  others,  is 
the  dominating  trait  of  Jennie's  character." — New  York  Tribune. 

Occasionally  a  book  appears  that  is  so  human,  so  vital,  that  one 
rejoices  and  suffers  with  the  people  that  inhabit  it.  This  is  such  a  book, 
and  the  growth  and  development  of  Jennie  herself  is  the  best  work  that 
Mrs.  Watts  has  done.  ...  A  character  of  the  most  profound  and  the 
most  moving  sweetness  and  wisdom,  Jennie  accepts  the  ugly  facts  and 
commonplaces  of  existence  with  serenitj',  but  turns  instinctively  to  beauty 
in  whatever  form  it  comes.  .  .  .  It  is  a  good  sign  when  such  books 
are  written  in  America." — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 


When  Mrs.  Watts's  fullness  of  style,  her  charmingly  intimate  regard  for 
detail,  and  her  wonderful  ability  for  character  portrayal  are  considered 
.  .  .  comparison  with  Thackeray  and  the  Thackerayan  quality  of  the  great 
age  of  English  fiction  is  striking  and  inevitable  .  .  .  The  scorn  of  mean- 
ness, the  toleration  of  weakness,  the  pity  for  error,  the  detection  of  motive, 
the  half-veiled  satire,  the  reticence  of  feeling  which  suggests  rather  than 
displays  emotion,  result  in  passages  of  pathos  or  humor  which  might  have 
come  from  the  master's  own  pen. ' ' — San  Francisco  Chronicle. 
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think  not.  I  do  not  believe  such  to  be 
the  fact,  nor  do  I  disbelieve  it,  for 
I  have  no  evidence — it  is  a  mere  con- 
jecture. Yet  it  seems  somewhat 
plausible.  At  least  we  know  that  God 
does  nothing  outside  of  ether  and  its 
modifications.  In  ether  he  is  omni- 
present. 

The  conjecture  is  not  pantheistic. 
It  would  be  if  God  were  not  thought' 
of  as  also  a  controlling  Spirit,  as 
with  us  the  mind  rules  the  body.  It 
IS- -is  it  not? — a  fact  that  God  lives 
and  works  in  ether,  as  we  live  and 
work  in  our  physical  bodies.  It  would 
thus  follow  that  other  spirits  and 
cur  own  souls  may  yet  live  and  act 
in  a  direct  sense  in  God,  in  the  same 
space,  the  same  ether,  the  same  God 
who  fills  all  things. 

SPIRIT   AND  ETHER-STRAIN 

And  may  we  not  wonder,  and  per- 
haps learn  some  day,  whether  the 
ether  is  not  the  medium  in  its  strain 
by  which  our  spirit,  our  will,  acts 
on  our  physical  structure?  We  know 
that  it  is  thru  strain  in  the  ether 
that  physical  movements  are  se- 
cured; why  may  not  the  mind  act  on 
and  thru  ether?  Are  we  quite  sure 
that  the  mind  is  not  itself  a  modifi- 
cation of  ether,  just  as  the  electron 
is?  Thus  we  might  conceive  of  the 
beasts  as  having  an  ether  soul  to  be 
compared  with  the  low  combining 
weight  of  hydrogen,  while  the 
human  soul  is  complex,  like  an  or- 
ganic molecule,  and  the  vital  soul  of 
the  tree  is  inert,  like  argon.  We  do 
not  know,  but  at  least  the  conjecture 
is  plausible  that,  as  the  ether  is  only 
semi-material,  it  may  be  that  my 
mind  creates  a  current,  a  wave,  in 
the  ether,  and  this  semi-immaterial 
ether  is  the  conducting  link  between 
my  immaterial  mind  and  my  mate- 
rial body.  It  is  as  good  a  conjecture 
as  any,  and  is  in  line  with  phenom- 
ena not  yet  explained,  in  which,  if  a 
multitude  of  apparently  well  authen- 
ticated tales  are  true,  telepathic  in- 
fluence has  been  conveyed  from  one 
mind  to  another  far  distant,  wire- 
less telegraphy  thru  ether.  I  do  not 
accept  it  as  based  on  any  real  evi- 
dence, but  I  am  allowed  the  concep- 
tion of  God  as  an  infinite  Spirit,  re- 
siding in  infinite  ether,  acting  in  it, 
working  thru  it,  ether  as  really  him- 
self, a?  our  bodies  are  ourselves,  con- 
verting it  into  matter  or  mind,  and 
controlling  it  by  his  will.  Thus  I  may 
dare  to  conceive  of  ether  as  in  a  sense 
the  body  of  God,  and  may  conjecture 
that  when  God  made  all  things  out  of 
ether  he  made  them  not  out  of  noth- 
ing, as  men  have  been  wont  to  say, 
but  out  of  himself;  and  yet  I  would 
conceive  of  the  ether  out  of  which 
everything  is  made,  as  God  only  in 
the  lower  sense  in  which  I  spieak  of 
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my  body  as  myself,  when  it  is  only 
the  organ  by  which  the  /,  that  is,  my 
mind,  reaches  its  purposes. 

But  who  by  searching  can  find  out 
God?  His  infinity  dazes  us;  his 
power  and  his  wisdom  awe  us;  and 
at  the  vision  of  his  dread  holiness  we 
cry,  "Wo  is  me,"  till  the  live  coal 
from  off  the  altar  glows  with  his 
goodness,  his  boundless,  endless 
mercy  and  love.  Then  the  spacious- 
ness of  his  existence,  the  mystery  of 
his  wisdom,  and  his  resistless  power 
all  appear  but  as  the  serving  satel- 
lites of  his  regnant  goodness;  and 
we,  finite  souls,  dust  in  his  balance, 
can  only  praise  and  pray.  Thus  it  is, 
that  when  we  would  try  in  thought 
to  compass  God,  thought  rises  to 
worship. 


INTERNATIONALISM 
TOKYO 


IN 


When  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Japan  makes  a  gift  of  fifty  thousand 
yen  ($25,000)  to  an  American  institu- 
tion several  conclusions  may  be  drawn. 
Obviously  behind  such  a  grant  there  is 
a  desire  to  show  friendliness  in  no 
small  measure  to  this  country.  So  gen- 
erous a  gift  to  a  Christian  project  is 
unprecedented,  and,  coming  as  it  does 
after  a  series  of  indications  of  friend- 
ship— not  mere  pronunciamentos  but 
concrete  acts— it  is  a  notable  proof  of 
Japan's  cordiality.  That  is  the  first  im- 
plication. Furthermore  the  institution 
so  honored  must  have  proved  its  worth. 
It  has.  Fourteen  years'  service  have 
transformed  St.  Luke's  Hospital  in 
Tokyo  from  a  small,  ill-housed  medical 
mission  station  to  an  eighty-bed  hospi- 
tal commanding  the  services  of  Japan's 
foremost  surgeons  and  physicians,  and 
have  demonstrated  its  right  to  grow 
into  something  much  more  useful.  And 
the  third  implication  is  that  Americans 
ought  to  share  at  least  as  heartily  as 
the  Emperor  of  Japan  in  the  upbuild- 
ing of  this  international  enterprise. 

Readers  of  The  Independent  have  al- 
ready learned  of  the  work  of  this  hos- 
pital, which  offers  to  Japanese,  rich 
and  poor,  and  to  American  and  Euro- 
pean travelers  and  residents  the  best 
possible  care.  The  time  has  come  when 
its  scope  should  be  greatly  enlarged  by 
erecting  on  a  new  site  where  expansion 
is  possible  a  plant  which  will  accommo- 
date many  more  patients,  do  a  broader 
work,  and  take  its  place  as  one  of  the 
chain  of  international  hospitals — al- 
ready including  Panama,  Honolulu, 
Manila  and  Colombo  (Ceylon) — which 
extend  the  area  in  which  Western  men 
and  women  may  live  comfortably  and 
safely.  For  even  in  the  best  native  hos- 
pitals— where  Japanese  surgery  is  un- 
impeachable— there  is  a  great  gulf  be- 
tween Oriental  and  Occidental  methods 
of  caring  for  the  sick  which  hampers 
their  usefulness  for  such  patients. 

In  detail  the  new  plan  provides  for 
a  free  dispensary  caring  for  at  least 
200  cases  a  day,  fifty  free  hospital  beds, 
fifty  more  for  which  a  nominal  fee  will 
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Annual  Sale 


Reg.  Trade  Mark 


Until  within  a  few  weeks  ago  we  felt  that  we  could 
not  possibly  hold  an  Annual  January  Sale  this  year. 
It  seemed  as  though  the  war  would  make  this  im- 
possible. 

Happily  our  well-established  reputation  in  foreign 
markets  supplemented  by  prompt  and  decisive  action 
on  our  part  brought  results  which  are  most  gratify- 


ing. 


This  Annual  Sale  now  prom- 
ises  to  be  quite  as  important 
as   any   we   have   ever    held. 

First,  we  have  been  able  to  secure,  in  addition  to 
full  lines  of  our  regular  goods,  two  very  important 
lots  of  Irish  Table  Linens  of  the  very  highest 
standard 'of  quality  at  such  price  concessions  as 
enable  us  to  offer  these  at  a)i  average  discount  of 

25  per  cent,  from  our  regular  prices 

In  these  lots  there  is  a  very  wide  collection  of  pat- 
terns-in  Cloths  of  all  sizes  with  Napkins  to  match, 
and  our  guarantee — "Satisfaction  or  your  money 
back" — ^goes  with  every  piece. 

In  addition  we  have  also  made  important  price  re- 
ductions on  several  other  attractive  lines  made  up 
of  patterns  and  lots  to  be  discontinued,  etc.,  and  as 
a  further  attraction  we  olTer  a  io%  reduction  on 
everything  else  in  our  regular  Housekeeping  Linen 
Departments. 

This  special  io%  reduction  will  also  apply  to  our 
Lingerie,  Hosiery,  and  Children's  Wear  stocks. 

This  means  that  everything  in  our  stock  of  House- 
keeping goods,  including  our  most  exclusive  pat- 
terns and  qualities,  is  offered  at  from  io%  to  2^ 
reduction  during  January. 

Illustrated  booklet  free  on  request. 


Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Sts.,  N.  Y. 
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ORAL  COMPOSITION 

"I  feel  that  the  use  of  The  Independent  has  been  successful  in  several 
ways.  As  a  basis  for  Oral  Composition  it  has  given  us  live  subjects  for 
discussion,  and  excellent  models  of  concise  and  clear  statement.  It  has 
interested  many  students  who  have  not  been  interested  in  so-called  'clas- 
sics,' impressing  them  with  the  idea  that  good  style  is  not  a  fad  or  a  mere 
literary  invention,  but  a  practical  device  for  bringing  out  one's  ideas  with 
force  and  lucidity.  To  many  it  has  also  brought  a  wider  field  of  vision 
and  a  higher  range  of  interest." 

Send  for  free  pamphlet  called  "The  Independent — the  National  Text-Book." 


119  West  40th  Street 


New  York 
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SCHOOLS 


Rogers  Hall  School 


For 
Girls 


38  minutes  from  Boston        Faces  Rogers  Fort  Hill  Park 

Thorough  preparation  for  college.  Advanced  courses  for  graduates  of 
high  schools.  Domestic  science.  Handicrafts,  Music,  Art.  Large 
grounds  for  outdoor  sports.  E.xperienced  instructors  in  charge  of 
all  athletics.  New  Gjninasium  and  Swimming  Pool.  For  catalogue 
address      ^iss  OLIVE  S.  PARSONS.  Principal.  Lowell.  Mass. 


HARTFORD 


W.  Douglas  Mackenzie 

President 


Theological  Seminary 

Dean.  M.  W.  JACOBUS 

School  o!  Religious  Pedagogy 

Dean.  E.  H.  Knight 

Kennedy  School  o!  Missions 

Secretary.  E.  W.  CAPEN 


Through  these  Associated  Schools  Hartford  offers 
ample  training,  both  scholarly  and  practical,  for  the 
Christian  ministry;  meets  the  present  demand  for 
trained  lay  workers  in  church,  Sunday-school  and 
social  service:  and  gives  special  missionary  prepara- 
tion for  the  foreign  field.  Each  of  these  schools  has 
its  independent  faculty  and  its  own  institutional  life, 
but  together  they  form  one  interdenominational 
institution  with  the  unity  of  a  common  aim  and  spirit. 


WHY   IMPERIL  HEALTH  of   boys  and  girls   by   con- 
finement   in  stuffy  and  superheated    school    rooms,  aiul 
exposure  to  severe  weather,  when  at 


ROLLINS 


Florida's  Oldest  College  At  Winter  Park 

they  can  live  out  of  doors,  and  have  best  instruction  and  care 
at  less  cost  than  at  home?  College,  Academy,  Music,  Ex- 
pression, Art,  Business — tennis,  golf,  boating,  gymnasium, 
athletics.  Pres.  W.  F.  BLACKMAN.  Ph  .  D.,  [,L  D,(Obct- 
lin.  Vale,  Cornell,  Berlin).     Refer  to  HamiltOD  Holt,  Trustee. 


BerReley  School 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Bovs 
72d  ST.  and  "WEST  END  AVE..  NEW  YORK 
35TH  YEAR 
Offers  boarding  pupils  all  the  educational  and  social  ad- 
vantages of  a  yreat  nieiropolis.  with  coiiijenial  companions 
Thorough  preparation  for  college,  scientific  schools,  busi- 
ness and  groverniJient  academies.  Absolutely  modern  scien- 
tific equipment  and  curriculum. 

liliistrated   Caiiilo^ue   Vpon  Application 


The  University  of  Chicago 


in  addition  to  resident 
work,  offers  also  instruc- 
tion by  correspondence. 

For     detailed     in- 
formation   address 


23r(l  Year         U.  of  C.(Div.  M  )Chicago,Ill. 


HOME 
STUDY 


Mitchell  Tower 


CALIFORNIA,  LosAngreles. 
CALIFORNIA  HOSPITAL 

School  for  Nurses.  Three  \  ears  learning  pro(ession  luithout  ex- 
pense in  Cahiornia's  beautiful  citv.  Medical,  Surgical.  Maternity. 
Eye  and  Ear  Departments.  Illustrated  booklet  free.  Write  Med- 
ical Director.  Also  a  few  young  men  (High  School  graduates) 
admitted  to  a  two  years*  course. 


HARTFORD 


Scientific  methods  with  practi- 
cal training  for  tlie  ministry. 
Large  faculty  and  library. 


SCHOOL  INFORMATION 

■pore*  Catalogs  of  all  Boarding  Schools  C^r  caynps)  in  U.  S. 
■T^TxILEj  Expert  advice  free.  Want  for  girls  or  boys?  Main- 
tained for  all  schools.    /^>:v^  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS'  ASSOCIATION 

1042  Times  Bidg..  New  York,  or  1542  Masonic  Temple.  Chicago 


THEOLOGICAL 


SEMINARY 


Graduate  fellowships,  both  for- 
eign and  resident.  (_)pen  to  col- 
lege graduates  of  all  churches. 

.Associated  with 
Hartford    School    or    Religious  Pedagogy,    training 

Sunday  School  and  other  lay  workers. 
Harlfoid  School  of  Missions,  fitting  for  foreign  service. 
Address  M.  W.  JACOBUS,   Dean  of  Seminary 
Hartlord,  Conn. 

SHORT -STORY  WRITING 

:^f|  A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form  strue-  | 
"  ture,  and  writing  of  the  Short  Story  taught  by  Dr.  J 
Berg  Esenwein,   fcr  vears  Editor  Lipplncotl's  Jiasazine. 
iiO-vage  catalogue  free.    Please  address 
THE  HOME  tOKRESPOXDKNt'E   S(  HOOL 
Dt.  Esenneln  Dept.  30o«  Siirlogfield,  lUass. 


"HOME-MAKING.    THE    NEW    PROFESSION" 

Is  a  100-pase  illustrated  hand-book;  it's  FREE.  Cookery,  diet, 
health,  children;  home-study  Do7nestic  Science  courses.  For 
honie-niakin>j  and  well-paid  positions. 

American  School  of  Home  Economics,  529  West  69lh  St.  Chicago,  III. 

ELISE   DUFOUR 

RHYTHMIC  DANCING  and  DRAMATIC  PANTOMIME 
Drawing  Room  Programmes 
Class    and    Private    Lessons 


69  Madison  Avenue 


New  YorK 
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Christian  Finance  Association, 8o  Maiden  Lane.  New  Yorl^ 


PELOUBET'S 
SELECT  NOTES 

The  World's   Greatest  Coinineiitary  oii  the 
International  Sanjay  School  Lessons  for  1915 

by  REV.  F.   N.   PELOUBET,  D.a    and 
PROF.  AMOS  R.  WELLS.  Liii.D.,  LL.D. 

41 5i     ANNUAL   VOLUME 
Next  to  the  Bible,  the  teacher's  best  friend 

Cloth,  price,  91.00   net:  $1.15  postpaid 

W.     A.     WILDE     C<X  MP  ANY 

.         Boston  ani^  Chicago 


EXCEPTIONAL 

OPPORTUNITY 

for  any  Girl  or  Young  Woman  desiring  the  very 
best  advantages  in  Organ,  Piano,  Violin,  or  Voice 
in  one  of  the  best  boarding  schools  in  New  Eng- 
land. If  interested,  write  immediately,  giving 
full  particulars.  Address  Opportunity,  P.  O. 
Box  66,  New  York. 


BRONZE  MEMORIAL  TABLETS 

JNO.   WILLIAM.S,   Inc.,  Bionze  Foundry,  550  W. 
2-tb  St.,  N.  Y.  Write  for  illustrated  booklet.  Free. 


WHAT  IS*"  WILL  DO 

The  little  matter  of  15c  in  stamps  will  bring  you  the  Path- 
finderfor  13  weeks  on  trial.  The  Pathfindorisanillustrated 
weekly,  published  at  the  Nation's  Capital,  f  or  the  Nation  ;  a  pa- 
per that  tjives  all  the  news  oi  the  world  and  thatteUs  the  truth 
and  only  thetruth;  nowinits  22dyear.  This  paper  fills  the  bill 
without  emptying  the  purse;  it  costs  but  $1  a  year.  If  you  want 
to  keep  posted  on  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  at  the  least  ex- 
pense of  time  or  money,  this  is  your  means.  Jf  you  want  a  pa- 
per in  your  home  which  is  sincere,  reliable,  erteruining,  whole- 
some, the  Pathflnder  is  yours.  If  you  would  appreciate  a  pa- 
per which  puts  everything  clearly,  fairly,  briefly— here  it  is  at 
last.  Send  only  15c  to  show  that  you  mightlike  such  a  paper, 
and  we  will  send  the-Pathflnderon  probation  13  weeks.  The 
15c  does  not  repay  us.  but  we  are  glad  to  invest  in  New  Friends 
V. Address  The  Pathfinder.  Box  M,  Washlnston,  D.  C.  ^ 


be  charged,  and  fifty  which  will  be 
ready  for  well-to-do  Japanese  and  for- 
eigners; a  force  of  trained  visiting 
nurses,  a  research  laboratory,  and  the 
usual  subsidiary  buildings  will  com- 
plete the  plant.  Of  this  only  the  land, 
one  pavilion  for  paying  patients,  and 
a  nurses'  home  and  service  building 
need  be  provided  for  at  once.  In  Japan 
Count  Okuma  heads  a  council,  of  which 
a  number  of  distinguished  public  men 
are  members,  which  is  supporting  the 
hospital  and  has  engaged  to  raise  yen 
200,000.  In  this  country  Lloyd  C.  Gris- 
com,  ex-Ambassador  to  Japan,  is  presi- 
dent and  John  S.  Rogers,  27  Cedar 
street,  New  York,  treasurer  of  the 
American  Council;  and  a  Woman's  Na- 
tional Council  has  also  been  formed, 
with  Mrs.  Charles  Rodman  Pancoast  of 
Germantown,  Pennsylvania,  as  treas- 
urer. 

With  the  endorsement  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  British  Ambassador  at 
Tokyo  the  project  takes  on  a  still  more 
thoroly  international  aspect,  and  in  fur- 
therance of  Japanese-American  friend- 
ship the  International  Hospital  should 
speedily  realize  its  hopes. 


PEBBLES 

All  men  are  born  free  and  equal,  but  the 
miijorit.v  of  them  marry  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five  or  so. — George  Ade  in  the  Lon- 
don Opinion. 

Inquisitive  Motorist — Hey,  Bub,  what  do 
you   get  for  hoeing  those  weeds? 

P.ub— Nothin'  ef  I  do,  and  hell  ef  I 
don't. — Puck. 

"But  your  fianc6  has  such  a  small  sal- 
ary, how  are  you  going  to  live?" 

"Oh,  we're  going  to  economize.  We're 
going  to  do  without  such  a  lot  of  things 
that    Jack   needs." — Brooklyn   Citizen. 

Bashful  Youth — I  want  a  present  for  a 
young   lady. 

Saleswoman — Sister  or  fiancee? 

Bashful  Youth — Well — er — she  hasn't 
said  which  she  would  be  yet. — Judge. 

The  Mistress — I  shall  take  one  of  the 
children  to  church  with  me  this  morning, 
Mary. 

The   General — Yes'm  ;    which? 

The  INIistress — Oh,  whichever  will  go 
best  with  my  new  mauve  dress. — London 
Sketch. 

"Going  to  hang  up  your  stocking  on 
Christmas  eve?"'   asked  Harold's  uncle. 

"I  suppose  so."  replied  the  young  man 
patronizinglj'.  "Father  and  mother  seem  to 
expect  that  sort  of  thing,  and  it  would  be 
a  pity  to  disappoint  them," — New  York 
Evening  Post. 

Perhaps  the  reason  George  Ade  and  Will 
Levington  Comfort  have  not  been  sent  to 
Europe  as  war  correspondents,  along  with 
the  other  gifted  writers,  is  that  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  rules  of  neutrality  to  extend 
Ade  and  Comfort  to  a  belligerent  nation. — 
Kansas  City  Star. 

The  war  was  being  discussed  from  nil 
angles  at  the  regular  Saturday  night  meet- 
ing of  the  Gin  and  Possum  Colored  Gen- 
tlemen's Social  Club. 

"Yas,  suh !"  announced  Pomp  Dawson, 
with  a  wise  look  in  his  rolling  eyes.  "Dem 
Guhmans  has  got  guns  dat'll  shoot,  an' 
shoot  tub  kill  at  twenty-fi'  miles." 

"Huh?"  asked  Brother  Jackson,  cocking 
his  head. 

"Yas,  suh !"  went  on  Pomp.  "Dey  not 
on'y  shoot  twenty-fi'  miles,  but  dey  kill  at 
twenty-fi'  miles." 

"Great  Lawd !"  gasped  Jackson.  "Nig- 
ger'd  run  all  day  an'  git  killed  'bout  sup- 
pertime,  wouldn't  he?" — Life. 
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THE  PUBLIC  BUSINESS 

^'  A  committee  has  been  appointed  to 
prepare  plans  to  give  New  York  City 
an  entirely  new  sewer  system  at  a  cost 
of  $100,000,000. 

In  order  to  cut  down  the  budget  for 
the  year,  the  Pittsburgh  councilmen  re- 
duced their  own  $6500  annual  salaries 
by  $1000  each. 

Chicago  is  to  install  a  municipal 
laundry  in  one  of  the  municipal  bath 
houses,  where  the  poor  may  wash  and 
dry  their  clothes  for  a  low  fee. 

By  legalizing  a  $400,000  bond  issue, 
the  aldermen  of  Minneapolis,  Minne- 
sota, have  authorized  the  city  to  go 
into  the  business  of  manufacturing  ice. 

Philadelphia  is  showing  its  citizens 
a  "Know-Your-City-Better"  exhibit  in 
which  all  the  city  departments  are  tell- 
ing of  their  work  and  their  dreams  for 
the  future. 

Hibbing,  Minnesota,  has  completed 
the  installation  of  its  municipal  heat- 
ing system.  The  waste  steam  from  the 
power  plant  will  be  utilized  and  sold 
at  a  rate  of  sixty  cents  for  one  thou- 
sand pounds. 

The  municipal  saloon  of  Lemmon, 
South  Dakota,  is  proving  a  profitable 
investment  for  the  city.  The  saloon  be- 
gan last  July,  and  the  manager  now 
announces  that  the  resources  are  $7142 
and  the  liabilities  $1835. 

The  Police  Department  and  Chil- 
dren's Playgrounds  Association  of  Bal- 
timore, Maryland,  is  cooperating  with 
the  city  engineer  in  setting  aside  cer- 
tain streets  during  specified  hours  for 
the  children  who  wish  to  skate. 

Police  Commissioner  Arthur  Woods 
of  New  York  City  intends  to  make  a 
social  worker  out  of  the  policemen  in 
dealing  with  the  unemployed  this  win- 
ter. Policemen  will  inquire  into  cases 
and  try  to  connect  the  men  out  of  work 
with  the  proper  aid  agency. 

Chicago  has  opened  five  municipal 
dance  halls,  the  council  having  granted 
Mayor  Harrison's  request  for  $5000 
for  the  project.  Admission  prices  will 
be  low,  light  refreshments  served  and 
all  the  modern  dances  permitted — un- 
der the  supervision  of  social  workers 
and  club  women. 

One  of  the  strongest  forces  for  fire 
prevention  has  been  given  impetus  by 
a  recent  decision  of  the  Appellate  Di- 
vision of  the  Supreme  Court  in  a  New 
York  City  case,  by  which  an  owner  of 
a  building  must  pay  the  costs  of  fight- 
ing a  fire  if  he  has  neglected  to  comply 
with  previous  warnings  and  orders  of 
the  fire  department. 

Sixty  municipalities,  nearly  one  hun- 
dred civic  organizations  and  100,000 
school  children  are  banded  together  to 
make  the  city  and  county  of  Los  An- 
geles, California,  a  veritable  floral  par- 
adise in  1915.  The  county  alone  has 
appropriated  over  $500,000  for  beauti- 
fying public  property.  Two  hundred 
miles  of  asphalt  boulevards  will  be  lined 
with  roses.  A  series  of  elaborate  open- 
air  entertainments  will  begin  on  New 
Year's  Day  with  a  Carnival  of  Roses 
in  which  forty  cities  will  join. 


An  increasing  popular  demand  for  a  piano 
_/~\_  adapted  to  the  modern  home  or  apart- 
ment has  led  to  the  manufacture  of  two  new 
Steinways.  These  are  Style  M,  the  smallest 
Steinway  Grand,  and  Style  V,  of  the  Upright 
type.  They  have  the  incomparable  tone  and 
the  long  life  of  the  most  costly  Steinway.  Yet, 
as  a  result  of  the  smaller  frame  and  case,  en- 
abling a  saving  in  manufacturing  cost,  they  are 
offered  at  prices  lower  than  ev^er  asked  for  this 
supreme  piano.  They  make  it  possible  for 
you  to  own  the  ideal  piano — a  Steinway — at  a 
price  you  would  expect  to  pay  for  many  so- 
called  "good"  instruments. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you,  free,  illustrated  literature, 
with    the    name   of  the    Steimvay   dealer   Jiearest  you. 


STEINWAY    &    SONS,    STEINWAY  HALL 
107-109    East  Fourteenth  Street,   New  York 
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Get  the  Best  ^eUlng: 
Uymn  Book 

THE  "NEW  MAKE 
CHRIST  KING" 

EDITED  BY 

Prof.  E.  O.  Excell,  Dr.  W.  E. 

Biederwolf,  Dr.  H.  W.  Stough, 

Dr.  M.  H.  Lyon  and  50  other 

leading  evangelists. 

The  Latest,  Best 

and  Most  Popular 

Hymn  Book. 

Every  Hymn  in  this  Book 
is  a  Gem.  All  the  Best  Old; 
Favorite  Hymns.  The  Best 
New  Copyright  Hymns . 

Theold  "Make  Christ  King" 
was  the  most  popular  song 
book  on  the  market,  and  the 
Dew  one  is  better.  Send  loc 
for  sample  copy. 


LYON 


TheGlad  Tidings  Pub.Co.,LakesideBldg.,Chicago,lll. 


Scholarly,  Constructive  Work 

in  our  Sacred  Writings 

appeals  to 

UNIVERSITY  STUDENTS 

University  of  Chicago  experts  suggest 
books  worthy  of  academic  regard 


For  information  address 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
CHICAGO  PRESS 

5751   Ellis  Ave.  Chicago,  111. 
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ATWOOD  GRAPEFRUIT 

No  Other  Grapefruit  Equals  It  In  Flavor 

THE  superiority  of  Atwood  Grapefruit  is  not  an  accident.  From  the 
first  planting  the  Atwood  Grapefruit  Co.  has  sacrificed  everything 
for  QUALITY.  An  initial  expense  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
was  incurred,  while  everything  that  scientific  culture  and  experience  could 
suggest  was  done  to  produce  QUALITY.  Even  then  some  trees  at  ma- 
turity bore  simply  good  grapefruit,  but  not  good  enough  for  the  Atwood 
Brand.     These  trees  were  cut  down  and  replaced  by  superior  varieties. 

So  through  the  various  processes  of  selection,  cultivation  and  elimina- 
tion has  evolved  the  ATWOOD  FLAVOR,  as  hard  to  describe  as  it  is 
difficult  to  produce. 

People  who  have  eaten  Atwood  Grapefruit  say: 


'It  is  absolutely  the  best  grapefruit  I  ever 

tasted." 
"Fruit  is  fine  and  full  flavored,    'The    Best 

hver  . 
"They   are    the   nicest   fruit   we  have  ever 

tried." 
"The  best  that  we  have  been  able  to  secure." 


"As  usual,  your  grapefruit  is  'way  ahead." 

"Fully  ripe  and  delicious." 

A  well-known  physician  writes:  "I  pre- 
scribe grapefruit  for  all  my  patients,  and 
tell  them  to  be  sure 
and  get  Atwood 
Grapefruit." 


Atwood  Grapefruit  is  always  sold  in  the  trade-mark 
wrapper  of  the  Atwood  Grapefruit  Co.  il CRAPE FRUII COMPANY.] 

FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE  ^    MANAVISW. 

ATWOOD  GRAPEFRUIT  CO.,  80  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK 


,    FLA.  ,vv 


1865 


1915 


TRADE  MARK  ^^#^RE6  US  PAT  OFF 


C.  C.  SHAYNE  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS  :AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

STRICTLY    RELIABLE    FURS 

Exclusive    Designs   in   all 

Fashionable  Furs  for  Fall 

and  Winter  Wear 


Fashion  Booklet  Mailed  Upon  Request 

126   West   42d  Street 


]    New   York  City    [ 


BROWN'C 
^  Bronchial  X 
^  TROCHE  J 

Fop  the  Voice 

Promptly  relieve  coughs,  irrita- 
tion or  so»eness  of  the  throat. 
Used  throughout  the  world  by 
prominent  public  speakers  and 
singers.  The  standard  remedy  for 
throat  troubles. 

Convenient  and  eflFective  and  perfectly 
safe  to  use  freely.    Contain  no  opiates- 
will  not  affect  the  appetite  or  digestion. 
Sold  only  in  Boxes— never  in  bulk. 
25c,  60c,  and  $1.00.    Sample  Ftee. 
JOHN  1.  BROWN  &  SON         Boston.  Mass. 


UNITED  STATES  REALTY  AND   IMPROVEMENT  CO. 

Ill  Broadway,  New  York,  December  26th,  1914. 
The  coupons  on  this  Company's  Twenty-year 
Debenture  5%  Bonds,  due  on  January  ist  next, 
will  be  paid  on  January  2nd,  upon  presentation 
at  the  Company's  office.  Room  1408,  Trinity 
Building.  B.   M.   FELLOWS,  Treasurer 

TEACHERS 

We  have  prepared  interesting  literature  tell- 
ing how  The  Independent  is  being  used  as  a 
text-book  in  schools  thruout  the  land  in  con- 
nection with  English,  Current  History  and  Civil 
Government   classes. 

Mailed  free   on  request 

THE  INDEPENDENT 

119  WEST  40TH  STREET  NEW  YORK 


The  New 
Books 


THE  CRUMBLING   EMPIRE 

The  two  foci  of  the  great  Ottoman 
empire  that  has  been  slowly  crum- 
bling to  pieces  for  a  century  or 
more  are  Cairo  on  the  Nile  and  Con- 
stantinople on  the  Bosphorus.  In  these 
regions  the  peoples  of  the  East  and  of 
the  West  have  met  and  mingled  for 
ages.  The  forces  of  incoherent  and  an- 
tagonistic civilizations  have  there  been 
in  continual  conflict,  producing  a  life 
so  complex  that  it  is  difficult  to  analyze 
its  elements  or  grasp  its  significance. 

The  new  trend  of  the  Great  War 
brings  into  prominence  these  Moslem 
centers,  upon  which  much  welcome  light 
is  thrown  by  a  recent  volume  on  The 
Real  Turk,  and  two  books  upon  Egypt 
as  it  is  today. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  confusion 
of  the  Sultan's  empire  that  less  than 
half  the  people  of  the  capital  are 
Turks,  the  majority  being  composed 
mainly  of  Greeks  and  Armenians.  In 
Cairo  one  hears  principally  the  Arabic 
tongue,  altho  French  and  English  are 
heard  with  growing  frequency. 

There  is  no  unity  of  language,  race, 
educational  systems,  or  even  form  of 
government  under  Turkish  sovereignty. 
The  unifying  principle  of  the  past  has 
been  religion  supported  by  a  ruling 
warrior  caste.  The  inroads  of  western 
civilization  have  been  breaking  down 
this  binding  force  and  Turkey  is  fast 
disappearing  as  a  political  entity.  The 
many  fine  qualities  in  the  Turk,  as  Mr. 
Cobb  points  out,  will  doubtless  thrive 
when  cultivated  under  more  natural 
relations  and  a  freer  civilization. 

The  real  Turk,  however,  is  still  in 
the  dark  ages  as  regards  sensitiveness 
to  suffering.  He  is  a  man  of  contradic- 
tions. Tho  affable  and  dignified,  he  is 
subject  to  violent  fits  of  temper.  Kind, 
gentle,  and  of  winning  personality,  he 
is  yet  capable  of  the  utmost  cruelty. 
Mr.  Cobb  gives  a  very  sympathetic 
picture  of  Turkish  life  and  customs, 
and  much  valuable  information  about 
business,  educational,  and  religious  in- 
stitutions and  tendencies. 

A  similar  picture  of  Egypt  has  been 
given  by  Mr.  Cooper  in  his  The  Man  of 
Egypt,  altho  most  of  his  attention  is 
devoted  to  the  government  and  the  his- 
tory and  results  of  the  English  occupa- 
tion. If  Egypt  remains  true  to  Great 
Britain  in  the  present  crisis,  it  will  be 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  far- 
sighted  plans  of  Lord  Cromer  and  the 
efficient  administration  of  Lord  Kitch- 
ener are  beginning  to  bear  their  legiti- 
mate fruit.  Just  courts,  sanitation, 
agricultural  schools  and  experiment 
stations,  new  canals  and  irrigation  sys- 
tems make  possible  the  statement  that 
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"the  country  of  the  Nile  is  witnessing' 
the  most  satisfactory  government  she 
has  seen  for  many  centuries  and  prob- 
ably in  her  entire  history."  Such  evi- 
dences of  grateful  change  conducive  to 
universal  prosperity  are  bound  to  over- 
come even  religious  and  racial  preju- 
dice. 

Out- of  Egypt,  by  Miss  Grouse,  com- 
bines in  a  delightful  way  descriptions 
of  the  present  life  and  its  natural  sur- 
roundings with  some  account  of  Egypt's 
past  glories,  suggested  by  the  beautiful 
ruins  scattered  along  the  banks  of  the 
Nile. 

These  volumes  leave  one  with  the 
impression  that  the  collapse  of  Turk- 
ish rule  will  lay  bare  tremendous  prob- 
lems of  political,  racial,  educational 
and  religious  adjustments  which  may 
well  give  great  concern  to  those  upon 
whose  shoulders  must  fall  the  task  of 
smoothing  the  way  for  social  progress 
among  these  heterogeneous  peoples  who 
recognize  the  sovereignty  of  the  Sultan. 

The  Real  Turk.  By  Stanwood  Cobb. 

Pilgrim   Press. 

The    Man   of   Egypt,    by    Clayton    S. 

Cooper.    Hodder   &    Stoughton. 

Out.     of     Egypt,     by     M.     Elizabeth 

Grouse.   The  Gorham  Press.   $1.50. 

A  POET  OF  THE  OPEN 

It  has  been  said  by  his  friends  that 
Harry  Kemp  should  keep  away  from  the 
studios  of  the  pseudo-artistic  class. 
Certain  it  is  that  in  his  published  po- 
ems, The  Cry  of  Youth,  a  collection,  and 
The  Thresher's  Wife,  a  narrative  poem, 
a  sharp  contrast  can  be  drawn  between 
the  inspired  and  the  artificially  re- 
spired. Few  poets  since  Whitman  have 
more  thoroly  understood  and  sympa- 
thized with  the  worker  and  the  man 
who  will  not  work  because  he  cannot. 

In  "The  Box-car,"  which  is  average 
Whitman  improved  or  spoiled  by  a 
Keatian  sense  of  form,  "The  Bread- 
line," "The  Harvest  Fly,"  "The  Tramp's 
Confession,"  Kemp's  vividness  of 
phrase  is  warmed  into  surer  life  by  a 
sympathy  that  understands,  very  thoro- 
ly, the  Christ  best  exemplified  in 
"Joses,  the  Brother  of  Jesus." 

On  the  unpleasant  side  of  the  contrast 
are  found  such  strainings  for  effect  as 
the  various  short  efforts  which  have  to 
do  with  dead  men's  grave  woes.  Yet 
"The  Hymn  of  the  Star  Folk  in  Heav- 
en" and  "Lilith"  and  "The  Song  of  Is- 
rafel"  have  naught  to  do  with  labor  and 
naught  to  do  with  labored  writing.  The 
most  unique  and  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful poems  in  the  collection  is  the  "Star 
of  God's  Malison."  A  sensitive,  strong 
poetic  spirit  is  Harry  Kemp's.  May 
his  strength  curb  his  sensitiveness  and 
keep  him  in  the  ways  which  lie  open. 

The   Cry    o/    Youth.    The    Thresher's 
Wife.  Mitchell  Kennerley.  $1.25 — 40c. 

THE  MARCH   OF  THE  BEAR 

Of  all  great  regions  of  the  earth  the 
average  American  is  probably  most  ig- 
norant of  the  history  of  the  Russian 
Empire  in  Asia,  and  Professor  F.  A. 
Golder  has  done  a  real  service  in  writ- 
ing a  history  of  Russian  Expansion  on 
the  Pacific,  16A1-1850,  with  a  full  bibli- 
ography, sources  translated  from  the 
Russian   and    an    interesting   series    of 


Which  of  these  Homes 
will  the  Burglar  Shun? 

Not  the  pitch-dark  house — easy  to 
approach  unseen,  easy  to  ransack  without 
detection. 

It's  the  home  with  the  all-night  lights 
that's  safe. 

Imagine  a  burglar  daring  that  porch- 
light  or  attacking  a  house  with  a  light 
upstairs ! 

For  only  a  cent  or  two  a  night,  you  can  burglar- 
proof  your  home  in  this  way,  if  you  use  EDISON 
MAZDA  Lamps — and  have  besides  the  conven- 
ience of  an  all-night  light  in  your  bath-room  or 
hall-way. 

EDISON  MAZDAS  give  you  3  times  as  many 
hours  of  light  for  the  same  money  as  old-style 
carbon  lamps,  some  of  the  smaller  sizes  gixnng 
light  all  night  for  a  cent. 

To  gain  all  that  EDISON  MAZDAS  can  give 
you  in  burglar  protection,  convenience  and 
economy — you  should  have' them  in  every  socket 
in  your  house. 

Be  sure  the  MAZDA  lamps  you 
buy   bear   the  name    EDISON 
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EDISON  LAMP  WORKS  M 


OF  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 
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EmifittLMAZDA  LAMPS 


MAOB    IN    U.S.A. 


WAR  LANTERN  SLIDES 

Slides  from  the  latest  authentic  photographs  of  the  war 
showing  Ruins,  Devastation,  and  Havoc:  Mobilization 
and  Movements  of  Troops;  Methods  and  Implements 
of  the  War,  including  Feeding  the  Armies,  Air  Scout- 
ing, Motor  Dispatching,  Infantry,  Artillery,  and  Cavalry 
in  action;  Caring  for  the  Wounded  —  the  whole  story 
told  in  pictures.  New  material  constantly  coming  from 
the  front. 

Photographic  lantern  slides  of  all  principal  places  and 
things  of  interest  in  all  the  World.  Underwood  pic- 
tures are  full  of  life  and  human  interest  and  compel 
attention.      New  slides  constantly  added. 

Check  and  Send  Free  Coupon  for  Full  Particulars 

UNDERWOOD    &   UNDERWOOD 

417  FIFTH  AVENUE,  Dept.  L  NEW  YORK 


FREE  COUPON    I 


Cut  out  and  check  subject 
for  pictures  in  which  you 
are  interested,  and  mail  to 
Dept.  L.,  Underwood  & 
Underwood,  417  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York. 

□  War  Slide. 

I    I  Lecture  Sermons 

I    I  Travel  Lectures 

I    I  Lantern  Teaching 
System 

I    I  Industrial  Lantern 
Courses 

I    I  Selling  Campaign 
Slides 

I    I  Slides  from  your  own 
negatives 

I    I  Stereopticons  and 
Lanterns 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
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Britain's  Case  Against  Germany 

By  RAMSAY  MUIR 

Professor  of  History,  University   of   iVIanchester 
$1.00  Net 

The  book  is  a  short,  clear,  and  popular  exposition  of: — (i)  The  events  which  led  up 
to  the  war,  and  the  way  in  which  Germany  has  conducted  the  war.  (2)  The  noxious  and 
dangerous  political  theories  by  which  Germany  has  been  hypnotised;  tliese  are  not  only 
analyzed,  but  answered.  (3)  The  History  of  Modern  Germany,  showing  how  these  ideas 
and  policies  came  to  win  their  ascendancy.  (4)  The  German  constitution.  (5)  The  threaten- 
ing and  aggressive  policy  by  which  Germany  has  aimed  at  world-wide  dominion  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years.  (6)  The  steps  which  have  been  taken  towards  diminishing  war  liy 
all   the  civilized   nations   except   Germany,   which   has  consistently   opposed   these  attempts. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO.,  Publishers 


NEW  YORK 


■A  Fortune  to  the  Inventor-^ 

vho  reads  and  Jttrds  it,  is  the  possible  worth  o£  the  book 
we  send  for  6c'  postage.     Write  us  at  once. 
K.  S.  &  A.  B.  Lacey,  Dept.  I. ,  Washing-ton,  D.  C. 


T  YOUR  IDEAS 

^       q,j,000  offered  for  certain 

Inventions.  Book  "How  to  Obtain 

Patent"  and"^\^lat  to  Invent" 

,,„jntfrce.    Send  rough  sketch  for  free 
"report  as  to  patentability.     Patents  ad- 
vertised for  sale  at  our  expense  in  Man- 
Tjfactnrers'  Journals. 
CHANDLCE&CHANDLEE,  Patent  Atty's 
'Est.i6Yeais     1077  F.  St.  Washington,  0.  C. 


JAMES  W.  BOWEN  HARRY  M.  STONEMETZ 

Member  of  Boston  and  New  York  Stock  Exchanges 

J.  W.  Bowen  &  Co. 

25  and  26  Exchange  Building 
Boston,   MelSS. 

Specialists   in 

American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Co. 

and  Subsidiaries 


Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Atlantic  Bailding,  SI  Wall  St..  New  York 

Insures  Against  Marine  and  Inland  Transportation 
Risk  and  Will  Issue  Policies  Making  Loss  Pay- 
able in  Enrooe  and  Oriental  Coantries 

Chartered  b.y  the  State  of  New  York  In  1842, 
was  preceded  l).v  a  stock  compan.v  of  a  similar 
name.  The  latter  company  was  liquidated  and 
part  of  its  capital,  to  the  extent  of  $100,000, 
was  used,  with  consent  of  the  stocliholders,  by 
the  Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Company  and 
repaid  with  a  bonus  and  interest  at  the  expira- 
tion of  two  years. 
During  its  existence  the  com- 
pany   has    insured    property 

to   the   value  of $27,219,045,826.00 

Uccelved  premiums  thereon  to 

the  extent  of 282,298,429.80 

Paid  losses  during  tliat  period        141,567,550.30 
Issued    certifieates    of    prollts 

to    dealers 89,740,400.00 

Of  which  there  have  been  re- 
deemed      82,497,340.00 

Leaving  outstanding  at  pres- 
ent   time 7,243,060.00 

Interest    paid    on    certificates 

amounts   to 22,585,640.26 

On  December  31.  1913,  the  as- 
sets of  the  company 
amounted     to 13,259,024.16 

The  pro6ts  of  the  company  revert  to  the 
assuicd  and  :iv<>  divided  annually  upon  the  pre- 
miums teraiiiKiti'd  (lining  the  year,  thereby 
reducing  the   cost   of  insurance. 

For  such  dividends,  certificates  are  Issued 
subject  to  dividends  of  interest  until  ordered 
to  be  redeemed,  in  accordance  vpith  the  char- 
ter. 

A.   A.   RAVEN,   Pres. 

CORNELIUS  ELDERT.   Vice-Pres. 

WALTER  WOOD  PAR.SONS.  2d  Vlce-Pres. 

CHARLES    E.    FAY.    3d    Vice-Pres. 

G.    STANTON    FLOYD-.TONES.    See. 


TYPEWRITERS  i^k^J^^ll 


$18  TO  $60 


Locili  at  tlicse  biugainsl  Typewriters  Ite- 
builtinourown  Factories.  Every  machine 
is  guaranteed  for  one  year. 

Remingtons   $20to$55      Smiths  $l8to$40 

Underwoods  $33 to $60      Royals   $23  to $45 

L.C.  Smiths  $30  to  $30     Olivers  $20  to  $35 

Wo  liave  others.  Rend  for  catalog  describing 

tlic-ni,  a)iil  adilrcss  of  nearest  branch  office. 

AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO..  lnc.,345  Broadway,  N.  Y 

ELOCUTION 

Woald  you  like  to  study  Elocution? 
I  will  give  you  LESSONS  by  MAIL 

and  teach  you  the  art  of  Public 
Speaking,  Dramatic  Reading  and 
Entertaining.  Elocution  will  make 
you  popular  and  earn  you  money. 
With  my  lessons  mothers  can  teach 
their  Children  to  Recite.  Only  the 
best  literature  taught.    If  you  cannot 

go  away  to  school,  this  Is  your  opportunity.  Send 

4  cent  stamp  for  Sample  Illustrated  Recitation* 
Address 

THE  DELSARTE  COURSE  IN  EXPRESSION. 

Dept.  F,     2652  W.  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit,  Micb. 

Alltnrrranh       "f  Celebrities  Bought  and  Sold. 
MUlUgldpil  Send   for  price  lists. 

I  ottorc   Walter  R.   Benjamin,  225  5th  Av.,  N.Y. 

LCI  LCI  0  EST.VBLI.SHED    1887. 

■-  •P-'V'     "THE   COLLECTOR,"   $1   a   vear. 


AlT.Leeds 


Vl^RITING  THE  PHOTOPLAY  ^^ 

•  '       A  practical  course  of  twenty  lessons  in  the 

technique  of  the  pUvtopLay,  taugbt  by  .Arthur  LeeJa,  Jidiior, 
Thb  pHOTOPLiT  Anrnoa,      2b'^-j)age  catalogue  free. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Department  103,  Springfield,  Mass. 


/^RATIONS,  Addresses,  Debates,  Essays,  etc.  prepared  to 
^-^  order.  Manuscripts  revised  and  reconstructed.  Out- 
lines furnished.    Twelve  years'  experience. 

P.  A.    MILLER'S    LITERARY    AGENCY,    DAYTON,    O. 

MERCHANTS  EXCHANGE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 
THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK, 

December  7,  1914. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  this 
bank  for  the  election  of  Directors  for  the  ensuing 
.viar  will  be  held  at  the  banking  house.  No.  257 
Broadway,  on  Tuesday,  the  12th  day  of  January, 
1915,  between  the  hours  of  12  m.   and  1  p.   m. 

E.    V.    GAMBIER,    Cashier. 

THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  RAILROAD  CO. 

New  York,  December  23rd,  1914. 
A  dividend  of  One  and  One-quarter  per  cent. 
(iJ4',vi)  on  the  capital  stock  of  this  Company  has 
been  declared  payable  February  ist,  1915,  at  the 
oflice  of  the  Treasurer,  to  stockholders  of  record 
at  the  close  of  business  January  8th,  1915. 

EDWARD  L.   ROSSITER,  Treasurer 


6  (7^  DIVIDEND   COUPON 
/^CERTIFICATES 

PAYABLE  ON  DEMAND  AT  ANY  TIME 

'  I  "HESE  certificates  are  issued  In  even   multiples  of 
-•-  $100.00.     They  bear  dividends  at  the  rate  of  6  per 
cent  per  annum,  payable  semi-anTually  from  the  date 
of  issue,  and  have  done  so  for  24  years. 

They  also  participate  in  an  additional  dividend  at  the 
end  of  each  live  years,  netting:  7  per  cent  for  each  year. 

They  are  amply  secured  by  first  mortgages  on  homes ; 
part  of  the  principal  and  all  of  the  interest  being  paid 
back  to  us  each  month. 

We  are  the  oldest  Savings  Association  in  this  State.  Under 
strict  supervision  of  the  State  Building  and  Loan  Examiners. 
Many  of  the  best  business  men  in  this  country  are  placing  their 
savings  with  us.    There  is  no  cleaner  or  safer  investment. 

Send  for  booklet  and  best  of  references  East  and  West. 

7  1-5  per  cent  paid  on  monthly  savings  for  24  years. 

$5.00  saved  monthly.    Jl.OOO  at  maturity. 

INDUSTRIAL   BUILDING  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 
338   15th  Street,  Denver,  Colo. 


old  maps.  The  author  informs  his  read- 
ers with  engaging'  candor  that  he  had 
started  out  to  write  a  history  of  Alas- 
ka, but  as  his  materials  accumulated 
for  the  period  of  early  Russian  explor- 
ation he  turned  aside  to  write  the 
story  of  eastern  Siberia  and  the  ex- 
plorations in  the  northern  Pacific  in- 
stead of  completing  his  original  task. 
The  conquest  of  Siberia  and  Alaska, 
which  added  so  much  to  the  wealth  and 
prestige  of  the  Tsar's  empire  and 
to  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the 
civilized  world,  is  a  fascinating  story 
of  daring  and  achievement  altho 
marred  by  the  cruelty  which  always 
occurs  when  bands  of  half-barbarous 
adventurers  forcibly  subjugate  wholly 
barbarous  native  races. 

Rti.'tsian  Expansion  on  the  Pacific, 
l(!i]-lS50.  by  F.  A.  Colder.  Arthur 
H.  Clark  Co.  .$5. 

HOW  THE  WEST  WAS  WON 
With  war,  the  thoughts  of  war,  and 
a  reawakened  public  interest  in  his- 
tory. Professor  Robert  McN.  McElroy's 
latest  contribution  to  the  history  of  our 
western  states  will  be  gratefully  re- 
ceived. The  Winning  of  the  Far  West 
is  announced  as  a  continuation  of  The- 
odore Roosevelt's  Winning  of  the  West, 
and  gives  a  most  vivid  and  intimate 
account  of  the  stormy  days  when  Texas 
was  annexed,  of  the  Oregon  Controver- 
sy, the  purchase  of  Alaska,  and  the 
Mexican  war.  Professor  McElroy  has 
found  letters  of  Jackson,  which  have 
never  been  published,  and  the  great 
spoilsman  is  here  shown  in  a  brighter 
light  than  usual.  The  work  combines 
value  as  a  reference  book  with  bright 
narrative   quality. 

The  Winning  of  the  Far  West,  by 
Robert  McN.  McElroy.  New  York : 
G.   P.   Putnam  Sons.  $2.50. 

AMONG  BRITAIN'S  IMMORTALS 

Himself  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  son  of  C.  R.  Leslie,  R.  A., 
George  Dunlop  Leslie  in  his  Inner  Life 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  gives  an  inti- 
mate account  of  the  art  schools  of  the 
famous  British  institution,  together 
with  many  new  anecdotes  of  Millais, 
Leighton,  Turner,  and  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  Whistler  at  work  and  play.  Mr. 
Leslie's  work  is  an  admirable  source 
for  historical  data,  and  has,  moreover, 
a  chatty  charm  which  reveals  uncon- 
sciously the  spirit  of  the  Academy. 

Dutton.  $3.50. 
RULES  NOT  ALWAYS  FOLLOWED 

A  most  timely  book  that  should  clear 
up  much  existing  discussion  about  neu- 
trality, mines,  war  at  sea  and  the 
Hague  treaties  is  the  Outlines  of  In- 
ternational Law  by  Admiral  Charles  H. 
Stockton.  The  present  volume  presents 
the  evolution  of  the  law  of  natio/is  from 
the  time  of  Grotius  to  the  opening  of 
the  Great  War  of  1914.  It  is  a  safe, 
well-selected  compilation  of  recognized 
authorities  rather  than  interpretation 
of  the  trend  of  modern  international 
relations. 

Dodd,  Mead.  $2.50. 

FROM  THE  KENTUCKY  MOUNTAINS 

Sight  to  the  Blind,  by  Lucy  Furman, 
gives  another  pathetic  yet  humorous 
glimpse   of  conditions  with   which  the 
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settlement  school  in  the  heart  of  the 
Kentucky  mountains  has  to  contend 
and  its  splendid  results.  The  little 
story,  as  unpretentious  as  Mothering 
on  Perilous,  is  slipt  in  between  an  ap- 
preciative introduction  by  Ida  M.  Tar- 
bell  and  an  afterword  by  the  author 
telling  of  some  of  the  work  that  has 
been  done  for  these  "little  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  Revolution." 

Macmillan.    $1. 
COMPENSATIONS   FOR   THE    VEGETARIAN 

Thanks  to  the  mother  of  invention, 
the  ranks  of  the  vegetarians  are  swell- 
ing rapidly.  Who  knows  but  the  proph- 
ecies of  prolongation  of  life  will  be  ful- 
filled and  a  race  of  centenarians  result? 
Marie  Mcllvaine  Gillmore  has  prepared 
a  most  complete  receipt-book  on  Meat- 
less Cookery,  including  novel  and  lib- 
eral uses  of  cheese  and  fruits,  veg- 
etable gelatines  and  meat  substitutes, 
and  especially  valuable  menu  sugges- 
tions. 

E.  P.  Dutton.  $2. 

A  PERTINENT  QUESTION 

Muf.t  Protestantism  Adopt  Christian 
Science?  The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Winthrop 
Hegeman,  a  clergyman  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church,  answers  this  question  with 
a  decisive  affirmative.  He  holds  that 
Christian  Science  bears  much  the  same 
relation  to  Protestantism  today  as  early 
Christianity  did  to  the  Judaism  of  that 
period.  The  author  doubtless  has  a  com- 
petent understanding  of  Christian  Sci- 
ence, but  he  is  singularly  defective  in 
his  logic  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
genius  of  modern  Protestantism. 

Harpers.   75  cents. 
SYMPATHY  WITH  SANITY 

The  ever-problematical  and  popular 
small  boy  again  attracts  his  share  of 
attention  in  The  Training  of  a  Work- 
ing Boy,  by  Rev.  H.  S.  Pelham.  As  a 
man  who  has  become  a  theorist  only 
after  a  broad  experience,  the  author 
candidly  and  simply  discusses  the  Eng- 
lish working  lad,  his  environment  and 
his  needs,  his  individuality  and  its  de- 
velopment not  thru  charity,  but  thru 
comradeship  and  understanding. 

Macmillan.  50   cents. 
FROM   KINDERGARTEN    TO    COLLEGE 

The  germ  of  practicality  in  The  In- 
dustrial Training  of  a  Girl,  by  William 
A.  McKeever,  is  a  vigorous  one  or  it 
would  have  miserably  perished  in  such 
an  atmosphere  of  sentimentality,  but 
when  disentangled  from  "baby  hands" 
and  "soft  little  fingers"  the  au- 
thor's latest  educational  treatise  offers 
his  usual  constructive  and  valuable  ma- 
terial. 

Macmillan.  50  cents. 

FROM  THE  SOUTH'S  POINT  OF  VIEW 

Webster  and  Hayne,  in  their  great 
speeches,  touched  on  most  of  the  con- 
stitutional arguments  advanced  in 
Richardson's  Defense  of  the  South,  by 
J.  A.  Richardson.  Its  six  hundred  pages 
are  concerned  with  proving  that  the 
North,  and  not  the  South,  was  the  en- 
emy of  the  Constitution.  A  sincere  pa- 
triotism marks  a  work  which  otherwise 
seems  futile. 

A.    B.   Caldwell. 
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Most  painters  are  anxious  to  do  good 
work.     Most  painters  know  the  good  that 


Zinc 


does  in  paint.  You  are  the  deciding  fac- 
tor. Do  you  want  the  best  paint  on  your 
house — or  don't  you? 

Our  booklet,  "Your  Move,"  tells  why. 

The  New  Jersey   Zinc    Company 
Room  413,  55  Wall    Street,    New    York 

For  big  contract  jobs  consult  our  Research  Bureau 


The  Truth  About  Poultry 

Get  the  Facts  by 
Reading  JJjg 

One- 
Man 
Poultry 
Plant 

Successful  Methods  of  Men  on  Farms  or  Small  Aaeage. 
Complete  in  twelve  parts;  printed  in  one  volume. 

By    DR.    N.    W.    SANBORN 

REAL  work,  with  real  poultry,  on  a  real  New  Ene'and 
Farm,  This  is  a  simple  story  of  what  has  been  done 
by  a  man,  at  forty-five  years  of  age,  town  bred  and  city 
educated,  getting-  out  of  practice  of  medicine,  buying  a 
small  [arm  in  the  hill  country,  and  making  a  success  ot  the 
venture.  Not  only  is  the  rearing  of  chicks  and  the  manage- 
ment of  adult  fo%vl  completely  covered,  but  the  interesting 
side  issues  of  fruit  growing,  grain  raising  and  the  produc- 
tion of  milk,  tliat  cannot  be  escaped  on  a  real  farm.  You 
get  rugged  facts — rarely  found  in  print.  The  truth  about 
poultry  as  found  in  actual  life  on  a  one-man  poultry  farm. 

You  Can  Do  the  Same,  Book  Tells  How 

OTTR    SPECIAIi   OFFElt— The  One- Man 
Poultry  Plant,  in  twelve  pans  (book  foinu.   and 
the  American   Poultry  Advocate,    one    year  for 
only  50  cts.,  book  and  Advocate,  three  years,  for 
only  $1.00,  if  order  is  sent  at  Once. 
Our  paper  is  handsomely  illustrated,  practical,  prop-essive. 
and  up-to-date  on  poultry  matters.   Established  1892.  44  to  132 
pages  monthly.  50  cis.  a  year.    3  months'  trial  10  cts.    Sample 
copy  free.     Catalogue  of  poultry  literature  free.     Address 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE,  517HodgkinsBlk.,Syracuse,N.y. 


"Confession  is  good  for  the  soul." 
"Yes,  but  it's  bad  for  the  reputation." — 
Yale  Record. 


GEO.  R.  READ.  President  WM.  J.  KUDER.  Secretary 

W.  J.  VAN  PELT.  Vice-President  and  Treasurer 


BROKERS 
AGENTS 


APPRAISERS 
AUCTIONEERS 


Geo.  R-  Read  &  Co. 

REAL  ESTATE 


30  NASSAU  STREET 

(MUTUAL  LIFE  BUILDING) 

A  NO 

3  EAST  35th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 
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J.  P.  MORGAN  &  CO. 

Wall  Street.  Corner  of  Broad 

NEW  YORK 


DREXEL  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 
Corner  of  Fifth  and  Chestnut  Streets 


MORGAN,  GRENFELL  &  CO. 

LONDON 
No.  22  Old  Broad  Street 


MORGAN,  HARJES  &  CO. 

PARIS 
31   Boulevard  Haussmann 


Securities  bought  and  sold  on  Commission 

Foreign  Exchange,    Commercial   Credits. 

Cable  Transfers. 

Circular  Letters  for  Travelers,  available  In  al 

parts  of  the  world 


August  Belmont  &  Co. 

BANKERS 

No.  43  Exchange  Place 

AGENTS    AND    CORRESPONDENTS    OF    THE 

Messrs.  Rothschild 

London,  Paris  and  Vienna 

Issue  Letters  of  Credit  for  travel- 
ers, available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

Draw  Bills  of  Exchange,  and  make 
Telegraphic  Transfers  to  Europe, 
Cuba  and  the  other  West  Indies, 
Mexico  and  California. 

Execute  orders  for  the  purchase 
and  sale  of   Investment   Securities. 


Blake  Brothers  &  Co. 


50  Exchange  Place 
NEW  YORK 


84  State  Street 
BOSTON 


Dealers   in 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

AND  OTHER 

MUNICIPAL  BONDS 

Commercial  Paper      Investment  Securities 
Members  New  York  and  Boston  Stock  Exchanges 


THE  MARKET 
PLACE 


mm 


MINIMUM    PRICES    AND 
SPECULATION 

For  four  months  the  Stock  Exchange 
was  closed.  It  is  now  open  with  the  un- 
usual restriction  upon  trading  of  a 
minimum  price  barrier  below  which 
stocks  and  bonds  may  not  be  sold  on 
the  floor.  It  is  an  interesting  experience 
for  Wall  Street — tho  perhaps  a  painful 
one — and  out  of  it  may  come  valuable 
light  upon  some  vext  questions  that 
are  perennially  subjects  for  debate. 
Stock  speculation  has  always  been  con- 
demned by  many  who  looked  at  it  from 
only  one  point  of  view,  and  that  a  lim- 
ited one,  as  an  unmitigated  evil  practi- 
cally identical  with  gambling.  On  the 
other  hand,  free  speculation  in  securi- 
ties has  been  adjudged  by  most  serious 
students  of  the  subjects  as  an  indis- 
pensable and  thoroly  useful  accompani- 
ment of  an  open  security  market.  The 
financial  world  is  now  having  an  op- 
portunity to  see  what  a  stock  exchange 
without  speculation  is  like.  For  the 
minimum  price  barrier  makes  specula- 
tion   practically    impossible. 

The  writer  in  the  New  York  Times 
Annalist  who  uses  the  signature  The 
Onlooker  has  set  forth  some  interest- 
ing thoughts  on  this  subject,  which  we 
cannot  forbear  reprinting.  It  is  not  that 
we  agree  with  all  that  he  says.  But 
what  he  says  is  stimulating  to  thought. 
And  what  we  need  more  than  anything 
else  in  our  consideration  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  financial  world  is  thought. 
Prejudices,  feelings,  sentiments,  im- 
pressions are  easy  to  acquire.  Thinking 
is  hard  work.  Any  one  who  can  help  us 
to  think  is  doing  a  service.  This  we  be- 
lieve The  Onlooker  does: 

"Wall  Street's  experiment  vdth  a 
minimum  price  schedule  below  which 
transactions  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
shall  not  take  place  has  yet  to  justify 
itself  by  results;  but  when  it  has  done 
so,  as  it  probably  will  do,  it  will  be  all 
the  more  a  text  for  those  who  in  the  fu- 
ture may  seek  to  attack  the  economic 
desirability  of  unrestricted  stock  market 
fluctuations.  It  is  a  subject  that  has 
been  very  little  discussed,  because,  for 
one  reason,  nobody  is  sure  of  what  will 
happen.  There  are  certain  definite  facts, 
however,  which  cannot  by  any  subse- 
quent circumstances  be  altered  in  the 
least.  One  is  that  by  putting  up  their 
shutters  all  over  the  world,  the  Stock 
Exchanges  openly  confest  that  the  con- 
vertibility of  securities  in  large  quan- 
tities without  notice  is  like  nearly  ev- 
erything else  in  the  world,  a  limited 
convenience,  so  that  only  provided  the 
emergency  be  great  enough,  securities 
are  not  convertible  at  all.  Another  fact 
is  that  the  use  of  free  speculation  as  an 
infallible  corrective  has  been  denied  in 
the  house  of  its  friends. 

"There  is  probably  nobody  thought- 


fully interested  in  the  phenomena  of 
stock  market  speculation  who,  on  re- 
viewing at  the  end  of  a  year  the  violent 
rise  and  fall  in  a  few  stocks,  has  not 
contrasted  the  sum  of  their  fluctuations 
with  the  net  result,  and  asked  himself 
the  use  of  it.  On  rumors,  on  expecta- 
tions, on  disappointment  of  those  ex- 
pectations, by  reason  of  manipulation 
and  the  cupidity  and  necessities  of 
speculators,  a  stock  may  have  had  a 
rise  during  the  year  of  thirty  points,  a 
fall  of  twenty-five  points,  with  a  great 
variety  of  minor  fluctuations,  and  may 
then  have  ended  the  year  at  a  net  price 
change  of  only  five  points,  as  if  noth- 
ing had  happened.  And  in  many  in- 
stances nothing  has  happened  really  to 
change  the  value  of  the  stock.  Its  divi 
dend  may  have  remained  the  same,  its 
earning  power  may  have  been  unim- 
paired, and  the  proportion  of  the 
shares  ovioied  outright  by  investors  may 
have  only  a  little  increased  or  de- 
creased. But  for  all  that,  the  stock  has 
been  a  vortex  of  speculation;  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  have  been  staked,  and 
won  and  lost,  on  the  hazard  of  its  going 
up  or  down.  And  for  what  use?  The 
answers  are  well  known.  Stock  Ex 
change  speculation,  says  Wall  Street, 
serves  a  very  useful  purpose,  and,  not- 
withstanding its  abuse,  it  is  worth  all 
it  costs.  Evil  is  inseparable  from  good 
And  the  greatest  use  of  speculation  is 
that  it  keeps  a  market  for  securities, 
in  changes  of  eighths  and  quarters  be- 
tween transactions,  on  which  at  any 
time  you  can  buy  or  sell  very  large 
amounts  without  notice.  That  is,  on  one 
side,  convertibility,  and,  on  the  other 
side,  the  way  of  finding  instant  employ 
ment  for  large  sums  of  idle  money. 

"That  Stock  Exchange  speculatioi^ 
does  serve  that  purpose  none  will  deny 
That  it  is  worth  what  it  costs  will  be 
disputed  by  many,  and  that,  under  cer- 
tain exceptional  conditions,  speculation 
not  only  is  not  worth  what  it  costs  but 
cannot  be  afforded  at  all  is  now  the 
testimony  of  the  financial  world  itself. 
Everybody  knows  that  if  the  Stock  Ex- 
changes of  the  world  had  not  closed  at 
the  beginning  of  war  last  August  there 
would  have  been  a  general  panic,  in 
which  prices  would  have  fallen  head- 
long, and  in  which  quotations  would 
have  represented  not  values  at  all  but 
the  necessities  and  unreasoning  fears 
of  the  sellers.  Equally,  everybody  knows 
that  the  liquidation,  if  unrestricted, 
would  have  run  its  course  in  a  little 
while,  that  whatever  had  been  sold  had 
also  been  bought,  and  that  the  sellers' 
loss  would  have  been  the  buyers'  gain. 
Indeed,  there  were  some  who  had  the 
courage  of  that  logic  and  opposed  the 
closing  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change, arguing:  'Let  Europe  sell  out 
if  she  will;  the  American  investor  and 
speculator   together   will   take   care  of 
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DIVID  ENDS 


The  Bowery  Savings  Bank 

128   and   130  BOWERY. 

NEW  YORK,  Dec.  14,  1914. 
A  semi-annual  dividend  at  the  rate  of 
THREE  and  ONE-HALF  Per  Cent, 
per  annum  has  heen  declared  and  will 
be  credited  to  depositors  on  all  sums  of 
$5.00  and  upward  and  not  exceeding 
$.'5,000  which  shall  have  been  deposited 
at  least  three  months  on  the  first  day  of 
January  next,  and  will  be  payable  on 
and    after    Monday,     Jauuary    IS,     1915. 

3Ioney     deposited    before     January     10     will     draw 
interest  from  January  1,   1915. 

UENRY  A.   SOHEXCK,   President. 
WILLIAJM  E.   KXOX,   Comptroller. 
JOSEPH  G.   LIDDLE,   Secretary. 

GREENWICH  SAVINGS  BANK 

(Incorporated  1S33.) 

S.   E.    Cor.   6th   Ave.   and  16th  St.,   New   York. 

TWO-RATE   INTEREST-DIVIDEND 
SIX  MONTHS  ENDING  DEC.  31,  1914 

On  all  sums  from  .$5  to  $3,000  to  depositors  en- 
titled to  interest  under  the  by-laws  at  the  rate 
of  FOUR  PER  CENT,  per  annum,  on  so  mucli  of 
■every  account  as  shall  not  exceed  $1,000;  and  at 
the  rate  of  THREE  and  ONE-HALF  PER  CENT, 
per  annum  on  so  much  of  every  account  as  shall 
exceed  $1,000  payable  on  and  after  JAN.   IS,   1915. 

Deposits  made  on  or  before  JAN.  9  will  draw 
interest  from  JAN.    1^   1915. 

JAMES   QDINLAN.    President 
CHARLES   M.    DUTCHER,   Treasurer 

FR.VNCIS  M.    BACON.   JR.  *  Secretaries  • 
B.    OGDEN   CHISOLM.  S  secreianes 


Union  Dime  Savings 
Bank 

40th  Street  and  6th  Avenue 

An  Interest  Dividend  (iiith  Consecutive) 
has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of 

Tbree  and  One-Half  Per  Cent 

per  annum.  Credited  January  i,  1915,  and 
payable  en  "and  after  Thursday,  January  21, 
1915,  on  all  sums  entitled  thereto  under  the 
By-Laws. 

Money   deposited  on    or   before  January    1 1 
draws   interest   from   January    i,    1915. 

ALEX.    P.   W.    KINNAN,   President 
FRANCIS    M.    LEAKE,    Treasurer 
WILLIAM    G.    ROSS,    Secretary 


The  Manhattao 
Savings  Institution 

644-646  Broadway,     Cor.  Blcecker  St,  N.  Y. 

127th   SEMI-ANNUAL    DXVIDEND 

December  8,   19 14. 

The  Trustees  of  this  Institution  have  de- 
clared interest  (by  the  rules  entitled  thereto'! 
at  the  rate  of  THREE  AND  ONE-HALF 
PER  CENT,  per  annum  on  all  sums  not  ex- 
ceeding $3,000  remaining  on  deposit  during 
the  three  or  six  months  ending  on  the  31st 
inst.,  payable  on  or  after  January   18,   1915. 

Deposits  made  on  or  before  January  9, 
1915,  draw  interest  from  January   i,   1915. 

JOSEPH   BIRD,   President 
CONSTANT  M.   BIRD,   Secretary 
ARTHUR  STILES,  Ass't  Secretary 


XA  ROSE  CONSOLIDATED  MINES  COMPANY. 
The  Board  of  nireotors  has  today  declared  a 
regular  quarterly  dividend  of  2Vo%.  parable  Janu- 
ary 20,  1015,  to  shareholders  of '  record"  of  Decem- 
ber ?,1,  1014.  The  transfer  boolis  of  the  Company 
will  rinse  December  .31,  1914,  and  reopen  January 
18.   191.5. 

S.   J.      T/oHURAY,    Secretary   and   Treasurer. 


the  liquidation.  The  foreigner  cannot 
afford  to  sell  our  stuff  back  to  us  at  less 
than  we  can  afford  to  pay  him  for  it. 
.  .  .  And,  indeed,  American  specula- 
tors and  investors  would  have  ac- 
quired in  that  way  some  rare  bar- 
gains, provided  the  desire  of  Europe 
to  sell  was  as  great  as  was  supposed  to 
be  the  case,  as  it  probably  was  not.  The 
reasoning  was  flawless,  but  the  correc- 
tive was  too  heroic.  It  simply  couldn't 
be  thought  of  seriously. 

"Speculators,  of  course,  could  afford 
to  see  a  four  per  cent  bond  sell  at  fifty 
and  a  seven  per  cent  railroad  stock  at 
eighty,  and  investors  would  have  bought 
them  greedily,  no  doubt;  but  in  the 
meantime,  what  of  the  banks  that  had 
loaned,  respectively,  eighty  on  the  bonds 
and  perhaps  one  hundred  on  the  stock? 
What  of  the  savings  banks  and  insur- 
ance companies  who  would  be  unable  to 
make  their  books  balance,  with  their 
investments  quoted  at  such  prices? 
There  is  no  telling  what  would  happen. 
Therefore  the  Stock  Exchange  closed 
up.  And  when,  in  time,  it  came  to  open 
again,  speculation  still  couldn't  be 
trusted  to  apply  the  corrective,  liquida- 
tion in  excess  of  the  ability  of  specu- 
lation to  maintain  reasonable  prices 
was  still  doubted,  and  so  the  invention 
of  a  minimum  price  schedule,  which 
is  to  say  to  the  European  holder  of  a 
four  per  cent  bond,  'You  may  sell  it  to 
us  at  eighty,  but  no  cheaper,'  or  to  the 
holder  of  a  seven  per  cent  stock,  'We 
will  buy  that  back  from  you  at  105, 
but  if  you  offer  it  at  100  we  will  not 
take  it.'  That  sounds  extremely  irra- 
tional, and  yet  it  was  a  very  practical 
thing  to  do.  And  that  it  is  a  restraint 
upon  professional  speculation  in  a  large 
way  only  adds  to  its  practical  value,  as 
you  will  be  told  in  Wall  Street,  where 
formerly  you  could  hear  only  that  spec- 
ulation, free  and  unrestricted,  under  all 
conditions,  was  the  infallible  corrective 
and,  with  all  its  evils,  was  worth  what 
it  cost. 

"There  are  two  reasons  why  the  mini- 
mum price  schedule  is  a  restraint  upon 
large  speculation.  If  a  speculator  buys 
stocks  for  a  rise,  and  the  price  sinks 
to  the  minimum,  trading  ceases  and  his 
market  is  gone.  He  cannot  sell  out; 
therefore,  he  cannot  protect  himself.  If, 
instead,  he  sells  stocks  for  a  fall,  his 
profit  is  limited  by  the  minimum  price. 
.  .  .  Nobody  is  anxious  to  assist  specu- 
lation for  the  present.  If  the  condi- 
tions are  unfavorable  to  the  spec- 
ulator, then  he  will  have  to  wait.  That 
may  be  all  right;  but  it  is  denying 
much  that  has  been  said  in  the  past  in 
defense  of  the  speculator's  right  of  ac- 
cess to  bank  funds  and  the  use  of  vio- 
lent fluctuations  in  the  stock  market." 


The  following  dividends  are  an- 
nounced : 

'Bank  of  America,  semi-annual,  14  per  cent, 
payable  January   2. 

Merchants'  Exchange  National  Bank,  semi- 
annual, 3  per  cent,  payable  on  and  after  Janu- 
ary  2. 

United  States  Realty  &  Improvement  Com- 
pany, coupons  on  Twenty-year  Debenture  5  per 
cent  bonds,  payable  January  2. 

Bowery  Savings  Bank,  semi-annual,  3%  per 
cent,   payable   on   and  after   January  18. 

La  Rose  Consolidated  Mines  Company,  quar- 
terly,  2%   per  cent,   payable  January  20. 


THE    SOUTH    BROOKLYN    SAVINGS 
INSTITUTION. 

IGO  and  162  Atlantic  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
4% 
Interest  at  the  rate  of  FOUR  PER  CENT,  per 
annum  will  be  credited  to  depositors  for  the  six 
months  ending  December  31,  1914,  on  all  accounts 
entitled  thereto  from  .$5.00  to  $3,000,  payable  on 
and    after  January    15.    1015. 

Deposits  made  on  or  before  January  10,  1915, 
will   draw   interest   from  January   1,    1915. 

WILT.TAM    J.    COOMBS.    President 
CLARENCE    S.    DUNNING.    Treasurer 

MERCHANTS     EXCHANGE     NATIONAL     BANK 
of  the  City  of  New  York. 

December  22,  1914. 
The  Board  of  Directors  have  this  dav  declared  a 
semi-annual  dividend  of  THREE  PER  CENT.,  free 
of  tax,  payable  on  and  after  January  2,  1915,  to 
stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of  business  De- 
cember 26,   1914.  E.   V.   GAJIBIER,  Cashier. 

THE   BANK   OF   AMERICA. 

New  Y'ork,  December  18,  1914. 
The  Board  of  Diiectors  have  today  declared  a 
semi-annual  dividend  of  fourteen  (14)  per  cent., 
fice  of  tax,  payable  January  2.  1915.  to  stock- 
holders of  record  of  this  date.  The  transfer 
books  will  remain  closed  until  January  4.   1915. 

W.   M.   BENNET.  Cashier. 

D.  C.  HEATH  &  COMPANY 

BOSTON. 

Preferred  Stock. 
The  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  three- 
quarters  per  cent,  has  been  declared  by  the  Di- 
rectors of  this  Corporation,  payable  January  1, 
1915.  to  preferred  stockholders  of  record  Decem- 
ber   24,    1914.      Checks    will    be   mailed. 

WINFIELD   S.    SMYTH.    Treasurer 

WESTINGHOUSE 

Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company 

A  quarterly  dividend  of  i?4%  on  the  PRE- 
FERRED stock  of  this  Company  will  be  paid 
January   i^,    191 5- 

A  dividend  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  COMMON 
stock  of  this  Company  for  the  quarter  ending 
Dec.   31,   1914,  will  be  paid  Jan.    30,    1915. 

Both  dividends  are  payable  to  stockholders  of 
record  as  of  Dec.   31,   1914. 

H.   D.  SHUTE,  Treasurer 

New   York,    Dec.   23,    1914. 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

A  Dividend  of  Two  Dollars  per  share 

will  be  paid  on  Friday,  January  15,  1915, 

to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of 

business  on  Thursday,  December  31,  1914. 

G.  D.  MILNE,  Treasurer 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Four  Per  Cent   CollateraJ  Trust  Bonds 

Coupons  from  these  bonds,  payable  by  their 
terms  on  January  i,  1915,  at  the  office  of  the 
Treasurer  in  New  York  will  be  paid  by  the 
Bankers'  Trust  Company,  16  Wall  Street. 

G.  D.  MILNE,  Treasurer 


Invest  January 
Funds  in  safe,  con- 
venient, easily  convertible 

Calvert  Mortgage 
6  Percent   Certificates 

Abundantly  safeguarded  by 
First  Mortgages  on  Improved 
Real  Estate. 

Issued  in  denominations  of 
$100.00.  Due  two  years  from 
date  and  payable  on  demand  at 
any  time  thereafter.  Interest 
checks  mailed  without  fail  Janu- 
ary 1,  and  July  1. 

Write  for  the  book. 

The  Calvert  Mortgage  Co. 

1048  Calvert  Bldg.        Baltimore.  Md. 
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HOTEL  CUMBERLAND 

NEW  YORK 
Broadway  at  54th  Street 

"Broadway"  Cars  from  Grand  Central  Depot 
7th  Avenue  Cars  from  Pennsylvania  Station 


New  and 
Fireproof 

Strictly 
First-Class 

Rates 
Reasonable 

S2.SO 
with 
Batti 

and    up 

10  Minutes 

Walk  to  40 

Theatres 

Send  for 
Booklet 


H.  P.  STIMSON 

Formerly  with  Hotel  Imperial 


THE 
BUCKMINSTER 

645  Beacon  Street 
Boston 

Situated  at  the  junction  of 
Beacon  St.,  Commonwealth 
and  Brookline  Aves.,  over- 
looking the  Charles  R^er 
and  the  Back  Bay  Fens,  the 
location  of  The  Buckminster 
is  unsurpassed,  either  for  a 
permanent  home,  or  for  the 
accommodation  of  tourists 
visiting  the  city  in  Summer. 

Apartments  of  Two  to  Four  Rooms  with 
Bath.      Either  Furnished  or  Unfurnished 

Every  Modern  Convenience  and   I^uxury 

GEORGE  R.  SANFORD,  Manager 

Tel.  Back  Bay  3350 


BRITISH  University  Graduate  with  Honours 
desires  position  as  travelling  companion. 
Tutoring  if  desired.  British  and  American  ref- 
erences. Now  located  in  South  California.  Box 
33,   The   Independent,   New   York. 


GET    THE    SAVIIMG     HABIT 

The  habit  of  saving  has  lieen  the  salvation 
of  man.v  a  man.  It  incri'ascs  his  self-respect 
and  makes  him  a  more  useful  member  of  so- 
ciet.v.  If  a  man  has  no  one  liut  himself  to 
provide  for  he  ma.v  be  concerned  simply  in 
acciimnlating  a  snllicient  sum  to  support  him 
in  liis  old  age.  Tliis  can  best  be  effected  l).v 
purchasing  an  aiinnit.v  as  issued  liy  the  Home 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  YorU.  This 
will  yield  a  much  larger  income  than  can  be 
obtained  from  any  other  absolutely  secure  in- 
vestment.     For   a   sample   policy   write  to 

HOME  LIFE  INSURANCE    COMPANY 

Geo.    E.    Ide,    President. 

2.56  BROADWAY  NEW   YORK 


EFFICIENCY  QUESTION  BOX 

CONDUCTED      BY      EDWARD      EARLE      PURINTON      IN 
CONNECTION   WITH    THE    INDEPENDENT   EFFICIENCY 

SERVICE 


rriHE  aivi  of  the  Service  is  to  in- 
j[  crease  health,  energy,  productiv- 
ity, opportunity,  for  ambitious 
men  and  women;  to  educate  employees 
in  better,  quicker  and  easier  methods 
of  ivork;  to  spread  scientific  optimism; 
to  solve  personal  problems  and  sur- 
motint  personal  difficulties;  to  raise  the 
standards  of  American  life  and  labor 
thruout  the  world. 

Questions  on  health,  tvork,  business, 
home  and  everyday  life  will  be  an- 
swered by  Mr.  Purinton,  thru  the  Ques- 
tion Box  or  by  personal  letter.  Please 
confine  questions  to  one  sheet. 

When  books,  institutions,  manufac- 
txires,  and  other  aids  to  efficiency  are 
mentioned,  they  are  not  necessarily  en- 
dorsed. The  Service,  being  a  clearing- 
house of  information,  assumes  no  re- 
sponsibility for  others. 

'    Mr.    A.   C.   D.,   Arizona.    "How  to  save   money 
systematically  ?" 

Tou  are  already  efl5cient — you  put  your 
whole  message  into  five  words,  and  brev- 
ity is  the  brains  of  efficiency.  Thank  you. 
The  five  words  were  typewritten — thank 
you  again.  We  have  had  five-page  letters, 
written  with  sea-sick  fingers  and  a  discour- 
aged pen.  Would  that  all  our  friends  might 
learn  from  you. 

In  the  science  of  money-saving  there  are 
at  least  seven  fundamentals:  (1)  a  regu- 
lar, stated  income ;  (2)  a  tabulation  of 
minimum  expenses  to  keep  you  well  and 
comfortable;  (3)  a  strong,  sustained  mo- 
tive for  economy;  (4)  a  specific  object; 
(5)  a  safe,  permanent  and  growingi  in- 
vestment; (6)  a  weekly  or  monthly  appor- 
tionment of  salary  as  received;  (7)  a 
friendly  understanding  and  system  of  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  your  family  and 
others  who  may  now  be  only  too  glad  to 
help  you  waste  your  money. 

Check  up  on  this  analysis.  Find  where 
you  are  weak,  or  absent.  Having  rated 
yourself,  set  yourself  to  strengthen  the 
weak  spots  and  to  fill  in  the  empty  places. 
Saving  is  almost  wholly  a  question  of  de- 
liberate determination,  careful  planning, 
and  rigorous  adherence  to  your  plan. 

Prof.  A.  H.  D.,  Iowa.  "Will  you  do  me  the 
favor  of  giving  me  a  bibliography  on  Effi- 
ciency?" 

Such  a  work  is  now  in  preparation,  but 
requires  the  utmost  care.  The  field  is  so 
vast,  the  branches  are  so  many,  and  the 
reliable-  texts  are  so  few,  that  the  whole 
range  of  publishing  houses  must  be  cov- 
ered. You  will  be  notified  when  our  Effi- 
ciency Book  List  is  ready  for  distribution. 


and  a  large  degree  of  your  mentality.  The 
muscles  that  surround  these  organs — not 
the  superficial  muscles  of  arms  and  legs — 
will  improve  your  circulation,  digestion, 
vitality  and  longevity.  The  rowing-machine, 
parallel  bars,  flying  rinsrs.  punching  bag. 
and  other  gymnasium  devices  for  strength- 
ening the  torso  muscles  are  superior  to  all 
bice{)s-beautifiers. 

Ask  the  Editor  of  Physical  Culture. 
Flatiron  Building.  New  York  City,  for  a 
method  of  muscle-building  to  suit  your 
case. 


A  college  student,  California.  "Can  you  sug- 
gest a  system  of  exercises  that  will  make  me 
a  prize-winning  athlete?  Especially,  how  can  I 
dovelop  my  biceps — is  there  any  quick,  guaran- 
teed, method?" 

Why  do  you  wish  an  overgrown  biceps? 
Are  you  studying  to  become  a  blacksmith? 
Or  do  you  merely  want  to  "show  off?"  The 
youth  who  boasts  of  his  biceps  does  so 
because  he  hasn't  any  brains  to  boast  of. 

You  ask  for  a  "quick,  guaranteed, 
method."  There  is  no  such  thing,  in  ath- 
letics or  any  other  field  of  worthy  en- 
deavor. The  guaranteed  method  is  always 
slow,  usually  hard,  often  ugly  and  painful. 

As  for  muscular  development,  aim  at  the 
torso — you  haven't  time,  as  a  student  of 
Efficiency,  to  bother  much  with  the  biceps. 
Your  lungs  and  heart  and  stomach  and 
liver  and  solar  plexus  make  your  health — 


Rev.  H.  S..  Wisconsin.  "You  have  a  vital 
gospel  to  preach,  one  that  I  thoroly  appreciate. 
I  am  especially  interested  in  the  phase  of  in- 
efficiency caused  by  the  use  of  alcohol.  The  treas- 
urer of  the  largest  factory  in  this  city  tells  me 
than  75  per  cent  of  all  their  accidents  have  been 
due  directly  to  drink.  Where  can  I  get  statistics 
on  this  subject  ?  I  have  been  putting  up  temper- 
ance posters  in  our  mills  and  factories  once  a 
month." 

Congratulations  on  your  enterprize  and 
wisdom — you  are  beginning  a  temperance 
reform  in  the  right  way,  by  getting  facts 
on  the  money-loss  due  to  liquor.  Your  leaf- 
let, enclosed,  on  "Making  Prohibition  Senti- 
ment," is  a  masterly  document — I  wish  that 
every  temperance  advocate  might  read  and 
profit  by  it.  Hard-headed  men  have  no  use 
for  soft-hearted  theories ;  and  the  teaching 
of  temperance  will  become  a  part  of  the 
welfare  work  in  business  corporations 
when  we  establish  temperance  on  a  basis 
of  logic,  science,  and  pecuniary  gain. 

The  statistics  you  require  may  probably 
be  had  from  the  National  Civic  Federa- 
tion. Metropolitan  Tower,  Twenty-third 
Street,  New  York  City.  Write  Mr.  Ralph 
M.  Easley,  organizer  and  executive  head. 
Be  sure  to  mention  The  Independent,  and 
to  enclose  stamped,  self-addrest  envelope. 
A  book,  "The  Anti-Alcohol  Movement  in 
Europe."  by  Earnest  Gordon,  Fleming  H. 
Revell  &  Co.,  158  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  may  contain  useful  information.  A 
pamphlet,  "Can  Insurance  Be  Applied  to 
Lengthen  Life?"  recently  prepared  by  Ar- 
thur Hunter,  chairman  Mortality  Investi- 
gation, New  York  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, 346  Broadway,  New  York  City,  of- 
fers eloquent  facts  on  temperance.  The 
Anti-Saloon  League,  156  Fifth  Avenue. 
New  York  City,  should  be  able  to  give  you 
valuable  data.  The  American  Magazine  for 
October,  1912,  published  an  article  on  the 
scientific  cure  of  alcoholism  being  em- 
ployed at  the  Charles  B.  Towns  Hospital. 
273  Central  Park  West,  New  York  City. 
Alcoholism  is  ?  disease  more  than  a  crime. 
In  the  saloon  there  are  factors  of  psychol- 
ogy, food,  fatigue,  heredity,  sociability,  and 
other  symptomatic  causes  which  "drive  a 
man  to  drink."  These  must  be  changed  or 
rcnioved. 

Intolerance  is  a  form  of  intemperance — 
do  not  be  intemperate  yourself.  And  re- 
member that  the  saloon  is  "the  poor  man's 
club" ;  your  problem  is  not  merely  to  enact 
its  abolishment,  but  more  to  provide  a 
satisfying  substitute.  Where  shall  working- 
men  gather,  and  talk  and  joke  and  make 
friends,  if  not  in  the  saloon?  Figure  this 
out — then  close  the  saloon ! 


Miss  A.  -I.  S.,  South  Dakota.  "I  would  like 
to  get  material  for  an  oration  on  Efficiency ;  or 
if  you  know  where  I  could  get  one  already 
written,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  pay  for  it." 

You  do  not  want  an  oration  somebody 
else  wrote — you  want  the  benefit  of  .writ- 
ing it  yourself.  We  will  suggest  books  con- 
taining material,  when  we  know  exactly 
what  you  need.  Is  the  oration  to  be  on  gen- 
eral efficiency,  industrial  efficiency,  educa- 
tional  efficiency,   domestic  efficiency,  social 
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efficiency,  or  any  other  special  kind  of  effi- 
ciency? There  are  as  many  kinds  as  there 
are  trades  and  professions. 

Among  the  standard  books  available  for 
your  purpose  may  be  mentioned  :  "The  Ed- 
ucation of  Self,"  by  Dr.  Paul  Dubois, 
Funk  and  Wagnalls ;  "The  Efficient  Life," 
by  Dr.  Luther  Halsey  Gulick,  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.;  "The  Human  Machine,"  by 
Arnold  Bennett,  George  H.  Dor  an  Com- 
pany ;  "Human  Efficiency,"  by  Dr.  Hora- 
tio W.  Dresser,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  All 
these  publishers  have  New  York  City  head- 
quarters. 

Would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  for  your 
class  to  present  to  your  school,  on  gradu- 
ation day,  a  real  Efficiency  library?  You 
could  buy  for  $12  to  $15  ten  or  more  val- 
uable works  on  the  subject.  Then  you  could 
order  a  neat  shelf  or  rack  from  a  local 
cabinet-maker ;  and  thus  leave  a  most  use- 
ful reminder  of  your  class  for  all  the  classes 
yet  to  come.  We  should  be  glad  to  pre- 
pare a  message  for  you  to  read  on  gradua- 
tion day,  at  the  presentation  ceremonies. 
Might  not  this  be  made  a  unique  and  en- 
joyable occasion,  reflecting  honor  and 
credit  on  the  enterprise  of  your  class?  May 
we  not  help  you  plan  such  a  program? 


Mr.  J.  H...  New  York  City.  "I  am  anxious 
to  know  all  there  is  to  know  about  Efficiency. 
Howevei*,  it  must  necessarily  take  a  long  time 
before  your  series  of  articles  can  be  completed  : 
are  there  no  more  direct  means  to  bring  about 
the  desired  result?" 

I  have  studied  and  experimented  four- 
teen years — and  am  only  beginning  to  un- 
derstand the  subject.  You  hope  to  master 
it  in  a  few  weeks.  Your  enthusiasm  is  fine 
—follow  it.  But  your  clock  is  fast — regu- 
late it.  Efficiency  means  a  long,  steady  pull 
toward  a  great  life-purpose.  We  could  tell 
you  of  institutions  that  claim  to  work  mar- 
vels of  health  and  wealth  overnight — but 
we  will  not  do  it.  Such  a  service  would  be 
neither  honest  nor  efficient. 

A  series  of  talks  and  lectures,  for  mem- 
bers of  schools  and  corporations  in  Great- 
er New  York  and  vicinity,  has  been 
planned,  is  now  being  prepared,  and  will 
be  put  in  effect  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  first  of  these  talks  will  be  given  at 
the  West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  of  New  York 
Citj^  on  Tuesday  evening,  January  12th, 
the  subject  being  "How  to  Study  Efficien- 
cy." All  our  men  readers  in  the  city  are 
invited.  As  other  meetings  are  held,  you 
will  be  advised.  Meanwhile,  follow  closely 
and  regularly  the  articles  and  the  Ques- 
tion Box ;  you  will  see  here  many  ways  of 
reaching  sooner  the  goal  of  your  ambition. 


"Well,  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  is 
open  again,  Mrs.  Nurich."  "I'm  so  glad. 
Now  those  poor  men  can  go  off  the  curb." 
— Buffalo  Express. 

Robby — Elsie,  I — I  Move  you  ! 
"Oh,  Robert!" 

"Well,  Skinny  Adams  dared  me  to  say 
it."— Life. 

Bix — I  see  there's  a  report  from  Hol- 
land that  concrete  bases  for  German  can- 
non have  been  found  there. 

Dix — Don't  believe  a  word  you  hear 
from  Holland.  The  geography  says  it  is  a 
low,  lying  country. — Boston   Transcript. 

Mrs.  Henpeck — Is  there  any  difference, 
Theodore,  do  you  know,  between  a  fort  and 
a  fortress? 

Mr.  Henpeck — I  should  imagine  a  fort- 
ress, my  love,  would  be  harder  to  silence ! 
— London  Opinion. 

Faint  heart  ne'er  won  fair  lady  ;  but  fair 
lady  has  occasionally  won  faint  heart. — 
Puck. 

"Dad,"  said  the  small  boy,  "I  hear  Tom 
Morse  is  going  to  be  married  one'  day  this 
week." 

"Yes,"  answered  the  father.  "Mr.  Morse 
has  only  three  days  more." 

The  boy  sighed.  "The  last  three  days." 
he  said,  "they  give  them  evervthing  to  eat 
that  they  ask  for,  don't  they,  dad?" — New 
York  Evening  Post. 


The  Independent  invites  inquiries  from  its  readers,  and  will  gladly  answer 
all  questions  pertaining  to  Travel  for  pleasure,  health  or  business ;  the 
best  hotels,  large  and  small ;  the  best  routes  to  reach  them,  and  the  cost ; 
trips  by  land  and  sea;  tours  domestic  and  foreign.  This  Department 
is  under  the  supervision  of'  the  BERTHA  RUFFNER  HOTEL 
BUREAU,  widely  and  favorably  known  because  of  the  personal  knowl- 
edge possessed  by  its  management  regarding  hotels  everywhere.  Offices  at 
Hotel  McAlpin,  Broadway  and  34th  street,  New  York,  and  Hotel  Stewart, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  where  personal  inquiry  may  be  made.  Address 
inquiries    by    mail    to    INFORMATION,    The   Independent,    New   York. 


Japan  Tourist  Bureau 

Itnperied  Government  Railways  Building 
Tokio,  Japan 

Affords  Facilities  Gratis 

Information  given 
Introductions  issued 
Itineraries  arranged 
Estimates  furnished 
Booklets  supplied 

If  you  contemplate  a  trip  to  Japan  write  to 
the  New  York  Office. 

Japan  Society,  165  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 


THE  BIG  PINE  WOODS 

IS  THE  PLACE  FOR  HEALTH 

PINE  TREE  INN 

LAKEHURST.  N.  J. 


RO 


The  Best  Regular  Services 
to  EGYPT,  INDIA.  CHINA. 
PHILIPPINES.  JAPAN. 
AUSTRALIA.  NEW  ZEA- 
LAND. Round  World 
Trips  and  Winter  Tours 
in  India.  PENINSULAR 
%  ORIENTAL  S.  N.  CO. 
Full    information     from 

CUNARD  LINE,  21-24  State  Street,  N.  T. 


Basic  Efficiency 

To  keep  working,  you  must  keep  well 

Without  healtli,  other  efficiency  is  impossible. 
How  to  keep  well  without  drugs,  through  form- 
ing natural  health  habits,  is  taught  in  Good 
Health — a  pocket  magazine  issued  monthly  for 
busy  men.  Not  dry  and  technical — but  intensely 
interesting  and  easily  understood.  $i  a  year  until 
March  31st,  1915 — after  that  date,  $2  a  year. 
Sample  copy  FREE.     Address — 

GOOD  HEALTH  PUBLISHING  CO. 

312  W.  Main  Street,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


HOT    SPRINGS    MINERAL    BATHS    and 
MOUNTAIN    PARK    HOTEL,    HOT    SPRINGS,    N.  C. 

Open  all  the  year.    Ideal  climate.    Private  Park   100  acres. 
Write  for  booklet.  H,  W.  FOSS,  Manager 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

^    ^^\   Center  of  Winter  Out-of -Door  Life 


SPLENDID  CLAY  TENNIS  COURTS 

FREQUENT  TOURNAMENTS 


in  the  Middle  West 

THECAROUNA.now 
open,  new  addition 
open  this  month. 

HOLLY  INN,  BERK- 
SHIRE,  HARVARD 
open  January  15. 

Through  Pullman  from 
New  York.  The  finest 
golf  courses  in  the  South. 
1200  miles  of  connecting 
automobile  roads.  40,000 
acres  shooting  preserve 
with  good  guides  and  dogs, 
flnelivery  of  saddle  horses, 
fox  hunting,  trap  shooting, 
model  dairy,  frequent 
tournaments  in  all  sports. 

Noconaamptivesreceived 
at  Pinehurtt 


Full  information  on  request  at  the  GENERAL  OFFICE,  P!NEHURST.  N.  C 
or  LEONARD  TUFTS,  BOSTON.  MASS. 


BOTH  SIDES 

SHALL  WE  ENLARGE 
OUR  ARMY? 


A  DEBATE 


RESOLVED:  That  the  army  of  the 
United  States  should  be  enlarged  and 
strengthened. 


\  RESOLUTION  introduced  recent- 
_/'\_ly  into  the  House  by  Repi-esenta- 
tive  Gardner  and  into  the  Senate 
by  Senator  Lodge  calls  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  National  Security  Commis- 
sion "to  make  investigation  into  the 
question  of  the  preparedness  of  the 
United  States  for  war,  defensive  or  of- 
fensive." This  resolution  has  aroused 
widespread  discussion,  much  of  which 
centers  about  the  question  of  enlarging 
the  army. 

BRIEF    FOR    THE    AFFIRMATIVE 

I.  The  present  position  of  the  United  States 
among  the  powers  necessitates  military 
preparedness. 

A.  Our  desire  to  avoid  war  cannot 
guarantee  us  against  it. 

B.  A  single  nation  cannot  safely  re- 
duce armaments. 

C.  The  following  may   causo   friction  : 

1.  Our  extended  foreign  policy. 

2.  The  Monroe  Doctrine. 

If  Germany  wins  the  European  war 
her  South  American  trade  and  coloniza- 
tion may  prove  a  menace :  Japan  may 
cause  trouble  if  the  Allies  win. 

D.  We  cannot  tell  what  part  we  may 
have  to  take  in  the  European  war. 

1.  Our  neutrality  may  be  violated. 

2.  Our  efforts  at  mediation  will  be 
better  respected  if  we  are  in  a  position 
to  enforce  decisions. 

E.  In  the  end  we  shall  probably  have 
to  intervene  in  Mexico.  "Intervention 
.  .  .  will  prove  the  sole  alternative  to 
an  indefinite  state  of  anarchy."  Sydney 
Brooks  in'Ninetecnth  Century,  75:  1194, 
June,  1914. 

II.  The  United  States  army  is  not  pre- 
pared for  war. 

A.  It  is  smaller  than  the  armies  of 
Russia,  Germany,  France.  Austria,  It- 
aly.  Japan.   Great  Britain  or  Mexico. 

B.  It  lacks  a  trained  reserve. 

C.  Both  the  regular  army  and  the 
aiilitia  are  below  war  strength  because 
of  vacancies. 

D.  If  attacked,  we  shall  lack  an  ad- 
equate mobile  force,  which  the  European 
war  has  proved  to  be  the  only  effective 
means  of  defense. 

1.  Too  few  men  are  left  after  provision 
is  made  for  guarding  our  outlying  pos- 
sessions and  our  coast  defenses. 

2.  The  addition  of  untrained  recruits 
to  fill  vacancies  and  make  up  for  losses 
would  destroy  the  efficiency  of  the  regu- 
lar force. 

"Trained  armies  alone  can  meet 
trained  armies."  H.  L.  Stimson  in  Har- 
per's  Weekly.   56:12,   Aug.  31.   1912. 

.3.  Quick  mobilization  is  impossible. 
Troops  are  widely  scattered  and  unac- 
customed  to   serving   together. 

E.  Our  supply  of  ammunition  is  in- 
sufficient for  defense. 

III.  We  cannot  afford  to  have  our  army 
unprepared. 

A.  Any  nation  would  be  more  apt  to 
attack  us  if  her  chances  of  winning  were 
strong.  Belgium's  neutrality  was  vio- 
lated because  she  was  thought  unable  to 
defend  herself. 

B.  The  financial  risks  of  war  are  too 
great. 

1.  In  cost  of  life. 

2.  In  destruction  of  property  and  com- 
merce. 

3.  In  cost  of  ammunition. 
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4.  In  interest  on  war  debt. 

5.  In  pensions. 

C.    The    moral    risks    of   war    are    too 
great  in  endangering : 

1.  Our  national  honor. 

2.  Lives  of  our  citizens. 

3.  Our  standing  as  a  force  for  peace. 

IV.  Recent  proposals  for  strengthening  the 
army  are  in  accordance  with  our  per- 
manent military  policy. 

A.  A  reserve  of  regulars  and  militia 
will  make  a  large  standing  army  unnec- 
essary. 

B.  Greater  efficiency  will  be  secured 
without  increasing  military  expenditures. 

1.  There  will  be  little  additional  cost 
for  salaries  in  the  regular  army. 

2.  Ten  men  can  be  maintained  in  the 
reserve  for  the  cost  of  one  in  the  regular 
army. 

.3.  Earlier  retirements  will  lessen  the 
number  of  high  salaries. 

C.  Selling  of  useless  and  expensive 
military  posts  will  more  than  offset  any 
additional  cost. 

V.  An  enlarged  army  would  be  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  country  in  time  of  peace. 

A.  It  would  train  more  citizens 

1.  In   physical  efficiency. 

2.  In  prevention  of  disease. 

3.  In  obedience,  respect  for  authority 
and  patriotism. 

B.  With  shorter  enlistments  more  men 
with  military  training  could  enter  eco- 
nomic life. 

C.  The  army  could  better  continue  such 
constructive  work  as  the  following : 

1.  Engineering  feats  such  as  the  build- 
ing of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  build- 
ing of  roads  in  Alaska. 

2.  Work  in  sanitation  and  medicine 
such  as  sanitation  of  the  Canal  Zone  and 
the  testing  of  anti-typhoid   vaccine. 

3.  Police  work  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
and  in  strike  districts  in  the  United 
States. 

4.  Rescue  work  in  time  of  floods  or 
earthquakes. 

VI.  Tho  our  ideal  may  be  international 
peace  thru  disarmament,  we  must  meet 
conditions  as  they  exist  today. 

BRIEF     FOR     THE     NEGATIVE 

I.  There  is  no  immediate  possibility  that 
the  United  States  will  engage  in  any 
war,  offensive  or  defensive. 

A.  We  have  no  reason  to  attack  any 
nation. 

B.  Never  have  we  been  obliged  to  de- 
fend ourselves  against  invasion. 

1.  We  have  been  the  aggressors  in  all 
our  foreign  wars. 

2.  Any  of  these  wars  sinee  the  Revo- 
lution might  have  been  settled  by  arbi- 
tration. 

3.  Many  questions  which  mi^ht  have 
caused  war  have  been   arbitrated. 

C.  Our  geographical  position  makes  in- 
vasion practically  impossible. 

D.  No  nation  is  now  unfriendly  to  the 
United  States. 

E.  None  of  the  great  European  nations 
will  be  able  to  attack  us  for  years  to 
come. 

F.  The  administration  has  demon- 
strated its  ability  to  keep  us  from  be- 
coming involved  in  Mexico. 

II.  The  United  States  should  not  now 
change    her    established    military    policy. 

A.  It  has  proved  successful  in  the 
past. 

1.  We  have  never  maintained  a  reserve. 

2.  We  have  always  had  the  smallest 
standing  army  consistent  with  safety. 


3.  We  have  never  been  defeated  in  a 
war. 

B.  It  is  adequate  for  the  present. 

1.  Absolute  preparedness  is  never  pos- 
sible. 

2.  Our  regular  army  and  militia,  when 
vacancies  are  filled,  will  be  large  enough 
for  safety. 

a.  Successes  of  British  troops  in  the 
European  war  show  that  a  small  trained 
force,  reinforced  by  recruits,  can  be  used 
against  trained  armies. 

b.  The  strength  of  our  navy  and 
coast  defenses  make  a  large  army  un- 
necessary. 

C.  It  is  impossible  to  teU,  at  this  stage 
in  the  European  war.  what  means  of 
defense  will  prove  effective  in  modern 
warfare. 

D.  Enlarging  the  army  would  be  ex- 
travagant. 

1.  Armed  preparedness  is  more  ex- 
pensive than  the  financial  losses  thru 
wars  it  is  meant  to  prevent. 

2.  The  cost  of  living  is  already  too 
high. 

3.  Money  is  needed  for  constructive 
work  in  education,  in  prevention  of  dis- 
ease,  in   social  betterment,   etc. 

III.  Tho  the  army,  in  time  of  peace,  is  of 
great  value  in  training  for  citizenship 
and  in  carrying  on  important  public 
works,  it  does  nothing  which  could  not 
be  accomplished  at  less  cost  thru  other 
agencies. 

IV.  Enlarging  the  army  is  inconsistent 
with  American  ideals. 

A.  Establishment  of  a  reserve  is  a  step 
toward  compulsory  service  and  militar- 
ism. 

B.  The  present  European  war  has 
proved  conclusively  that  military  pre- 
paredness does  not  make  for  peace. 

C.  The  influence  of  the  United  States 
in  ending  the  European  war  and  in  fur- 
thering the  cause  of  international  dis- 
armament would  be  destroyed  if  we 
should  now  prepare  for  war. 
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JUST      A      WORD 

The  new  subscribers  added  to  The 
Independent's  list  on  the  thirtieth  of 
December  were  a  thousand  and  forty- 
nine  in  number,  and  the  "stops"  only 
thirty-seven,  making  the  net  gain  for 
that  day  1012.  On  the  last  day  of  the 
year  the  record  of  new  subscribers  was 
658,  and  the  "stops"  twenty-nine,  mak- 
ing the  net  gain  629.  A  proportionate 
gain  for  a  whole  year  would  make  al- 
most any  circulation  manager  dizzy 
with  delight.  But  of  course  it  couldn't 
happen  with  The  Independent — yet! 


The  third  Efficiency  Number  of  The 
Independent  will  bear  the  date  January 
25.  Mr.  Purinton's  article  in  that  issue 
will  be  entitled  "Efficiency  and  Play," 
and  the  reader  may  be  assured — for  the 
writer  knows-^that  it  is  as  human,  as 
stimulating,  and  as  helpful  for  daily 
living  as  those  which  have  preceded  it. 
The  "Efficiency  Question  Box"  will  ap- 
pear next  week.  There  has  rarely  been 
a  more  enthusiastic  response  to  any 
feature  of  The  Independent  than  has 
greeted  the  articles  and  replies  to  ques- 
tions from  Mr.  Purinton's  pen. 


It  is  a  really  extraordinaiy  coinci- 
dence that  the  Hundred  Years  of  Peace 
should  end  almost  simultaneously  with 
the  dispatch  to  Great  Britain  of  a  for- 
mal protest  against  her  manner  of 
exercizing  the  Right  of  Search,  which 
had  so  much  to  do  with  bringing  about 
the  War  of  1812.  But  another  war  with 
Great  Britain  is  practically  unthink- 
able, and  we  may  confidently  count  on 
the  wisdom  of  our  statesmen,  stimu- 
lated by  the  century-old  friendship,  to 
find  the  businesslike  way  to  adjust  this 
business  question. 


The  advertising  pages  of  The  Inde- 
pendent are  reflecting  from  week  to 
week  the  growing  confidence  of  the 
business  world,  and  more  particularly 
the  recognition  on  the  part  of  national 
advertisers  of  the  rapid  development 
of  The  Independent  as  an  exceptionally 
profitable    advertising    medium. 


1,163,993  in  1913.  And  yet  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  continues  to 
increase  with   unabated    rapidity. 


Six  hundred  schools  and  more  have 
used  The  Independent  in  their  class- 
rooms during  the  past  three  months. 
And  for  every  Chautauqua  Circle  in  the 
country  The  Independent  is  the  exclu- 
sive periodical  element  in  the  course. 


The  immigration  which  passed  thru 
Ellis  Island  in  1914  was  only  a  little 
more  than  half  that  of  the  preceding 
year — 573,675,      in      comparison      with 


One  in  every  seven  of  the  subscribers 
to  The  Independent  in  New  York  City 
appears  in  "Who's  Who."  This  is  sig- 
nificant testimony  to  the  prominence 
of  our  readers. 

WHAT     THE     WOLVES     SAID 

Wolves  came  round  after  the  battle, 
tearing    the    slain. — Recent    message. 

The  wolves  came  round  the  Russian 
wounded  slinking, 

The  wolves  came  nosing  round  the  Ger- 
man slain; 

Perchance  they  wearied  of  the  river- 
drinking  I 

And  sought  a  richer  beverage  on  the 
plain. 

Perchance  these  shaggy  cold-embold- 
ened howlers, 

By  timorous  mortals  christened  "beasts 
of  prey," 

Felt  kinship  with  the  wounded  human 
prowlers. 

And  marveled  much  what  kind  of 
wolves  were  they.  \ 

For  wolves  beyond  a  shade  of  doubt 
they  must  be — 

These  things  that  tore  their  fellows 
tooth  and  nail. 

And  Gray  Coat  howls  to  Gray:  "What 
can  the  lust  be 

That  drives  these  men  beneath  Octo- 
ber's gale? 

"To  tear  each  other  piecemeal  in  their 

trenches, 
To  pin  each  other  down  with  teeth  of 

steel. 
To  fill  the  air  with  death  and  deadly 

stenches. 
And  thunder-claps  that  make  the  forest 

reel? 

"We  wild  four-footed  hunters  make  no 
slaughter 

To  slake  our  thirst  as  do  these  bipeds 
grim 

Who  pour  each  other's  blood  like  Dnie- 
per water, 

And  rend  their  brethren  madly  limb 
from  limb. 

"There  is  no  wood  marauder  lithe  and 

savage 
Would  glut  his  greed  upon  his  ravening 

kind. 
Our    pack    will    take    its    fill    of   bitter 

ravage 
And   leave   a  taint  of   blood   upon   the 

wind. 

"But  never  do   we  leave   such  witness 

gory  ; 

As    these    do,   piled    on    hill   and   slope 

and  lea. 
Where  rages  Man — the  Wolf's  a  bygone 

story.  r 

There  is  no  need  on  Earth  for  such  as 

We!"  — Sydney  Bulletin. 


Underwood  &   Under  wood,   from   A.  A.  Porchct 
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ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA  ON  THE  SEA 


THE  President  of  the  United  States  has  addrest 
to  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  a  friendly 
but  vigorous  protest  on  the  subject  of  the 
treatment  by  the  British  Admiralty  of  Amer- 
ican shipping.  It  is  an  interesting  coincidence  that  this 
action  should  have  been  taken  just  a  hundred  years 
after  the  close  of  a  v^^ar  begun  by  the  United  States  be- 
cause Great  Britain  would  not  respect  the  rights  of 
American  shipping  on  the  high  seas. 

This  protest  deals  with  a  much  vext  subject.  Contro-. 
versies  between  belligerents  and  neutrals  over  their 
respective  rights  upon  the  sea  have  been  incidents  of 
every  considerable  war  of  modern  times.  Such  contro- 
versies do  not  mean  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  bellig- 
erent toward  the  neutral  nor  on  the  part  of  the  neutral 
toward  the  belligerent.  They  are  merely  the  natural  and 
logical  outcome  of  the  desire  of  each  to  preserve  to  the 
fullest  extent  its  own  national  interests. 

The  fundamental  rights  in  the  case  are  perfectly 
plain.  It  is  only  when  those  rights  come  to  be  practi- 
cally applied  that  conflict  and  confusion  ensue. 

THE  two  principles  which  are  perfectly  distinct  in 
theory  and  often  antagonistic  in  practise  are  these : 

Neutral  trade  in  time  of  war  has  a  prima  facie  right 
to  go  on  unmolested. 

Belligerent  nations  have  the  right  to  prevent  the 
traders  of  neutral  nations  from  supplying  the  sinews 
of  war  to  the  enemy. 

In  the  application  of  these  principles  to  any  partic- 
ular ship  and  its  cargo  several  questions  must  be 
answered. 

Is  the  vessel  in  fact  a  neutral  or  an  enemy  ship?  If 
the  latter,  it  is  ipso  facto  subject  to  seizure  and  confis- 
cation or  destruction.  If  the  former,  the  nature  and 
destination  of  its  cargo  are  the  determining  factors. 

Does  the  cargo  in  fact  consist  of  sinews  of  war? 

Is  the  cargo  destined  for  the  armed  forces  of  a  bellig- 
erent power? 

These  two  questions  are  not  in  reality  separate  ques- 
tions, but  interlocked.  For  there  are  some  things  which 
are  not  in  themselves  sinews  of  war,  and  therefore  not 
indubitably  subject  to  seizure,  which  become  such  when 
definitely  destined  for  a  belligerent  army  or  navy. 

In  order  that  these  last  two  questions  may  be 
answered  intelligently,  it  has  been  the  endeavor  of  the 
nations  of  the  world  to  draw  up  two  lists  of  articles, 
known  respectively  as  absolute  contraband  and  condi- 
tional contraband.  The  first  list  contains  articles  of 
direct  application  to  military  or  naval  uses.  Absolute 
contraband  includes  such  articles  as  arms,  explosives, 
military  clothing,  harness  and  equipment,  armor  plate 


and  warships.  The  articles  on  this  list  are  subject  to 
unconditional  seizure  whenever  they  are  shown  to  be 
destined  to  territory  belonging  to  or  occupied  by  the 
enemy,  or  to  the  armed  forces  of  the  enemy. 

Conditional  contraband  includes  such  articles  as  food- 
stuffs, forage,  money,  fuel,  barbed  wire,  railway  mate- 
rials. Conditional  contraband  is  liable  to  capture  when 
it  is  shown  to  be  destined  to  the  armed  forces  of  the 
enemy  or  to  an  enemy  government,  but  not  otherwise. 
The  lists  of  absolute  and  conditional  contraband  are  not 
immutably  fixed.  It  is  the  custom,  honored  by  usage, 
but  generally  accepted  by  neutral  nations  under  protest, 
for  a  belligerent,  in  time  of  war,  to  make  its  own  lists 
of  contraband,  which  may  or  may  not  agree  in  all  points 
with  the  previously  accepted  practise  of  other  nations. 
Great  Britain,  for  instance,  has  notified  the  world  dur- 
ing the  past  five  months  that  many  articles  formerly 
considered  as  conditional  contraband  will  henceforth  be 
regarded  by  her  as  absolute  contraband.  Herein  lies  one 
ground  for  disagreement  between  belligerent  and 
neutral  nations. 

A  second  ground  for  disagreement  lies  in  the  ques- 
tion of  destination.  There  is  a  doctrine,  known  as  that 
of  "continuous  voyages,"  almost  exclusively  developed 
and  applied  in  the  past  by  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  which  declares  that  conditional  contraband  is 
liable  to  seizure  even  when  the  destination  of  the  vessel 
carrying  it  is  a  neutral  port,  when  its  ultimate  destina- 
tion is  shown  to  be  the  armed  forces  of  the  enemy. 

THERE  is  one  other  principle  that  must  be  clearly 
understood  in  apportioning  the  right  and  wrong  in 
such  a  controversy  as  the  present  one.  A  belligerent  na- 
tion has  the  unquestioned  right  to  stop  and  search  neu- 
tral merchantmen  in  order  to  determine  whether  they 
are  in  reality  neutral  vessels  and  not  enemy  ships  in 
disguise,  whether  there  be  contraband  in  their  cargoes, 
and  whether  the  contraband  be  in  fact  destined  for  the 
enemy's  use. 

In  the  light  of  these  established  principles,  what  is 
it  that  the  United  States  has  to  complain  of  in  the  acts 
of  the  British  navy? 

We  are  protesting  because  the  British  navy  is  stretch- 
ing the  doctrine  of  continuous  voyages  to  a  tenuous 
thinness,  in  diverting,  with  too  little  regard  for  neutral 
rights,  ships  carrying  American  cargoes  against  which 
there  is  little  evidence  of  illegality,  and  in  general  cre- 
ating such  a  state  of  apprehension  among  well-inten- 
tioned American  shippers  as  seriously  to  interfere  with 
American  commerce. 

American  ships,  it  is  asserted,  have  been  not  only 
stopped  and  searched,  but  taken  into  British  harbors  op 
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flimsy  suspicion  and  held  there  for  unwarrantable 
times,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  shippers'  interests. 
A  press  dispatch  gives  an  estimate  of  the  value  of 
American  cargoes  held  in  British  ports  pending  a  deter- 
mination of  their  character  and  ultimate  destination  of 
more  than  ten  million  dollars. 

Great  Britain  has  also  extended  the  doctrine  of  con- 
tinuous voyages  to  what  is  declared  to  be  a  wholly 
unwarranted  degree  by  holding  up  shipments  not  only 
of  absolute  but  of  conditional  contraband  to  such  neu- 
tral countries  as  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Italy. 
The  justification  for  such  practises,  in  the  British  con- 
tention, lies  in  the  fact  that  the  territory  of  these  coun- 
tries has  a  common  frontier  with  that  of  England's 
enemies,  making  it  necessary  for  England  to  stop  such 
shipments  before  they  are  landed  in  neutral  ports  if 
they  are  to  be  stopped  at  all. 

It  is  natural  for  Great  Britain,  the  great  sea  power 
of  the  Allies,  to  take  the  utmost  pains  to  keep  all  kinds 
of  contraband  out  of  Germany  and  Austria.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  hope  of  success  for  the  Allies  lies  in  the 
fact  that,  as  matters  now  stand,  Germany  and  Austria 
are  cut  off  from  the  outside  world  and  must  fight  it  out 
on  their  own  resources.  The  Allies  have  forged  an  iron 
ring  about  their  enemies,  and  while  that  ring  can  be 
kept  intact,  a  mighty  pressure  that  may  some  day 
become  unbearable  can  be  exerted  upon  them.  It  is  per- 
fectly understandable  that  England,  on  behalf  of  her 
allies,  should  do  her  utmost  to  keep  that  ring  inviolable. 

It  is  equally  natural  that  private  citizens  of  neutral 
countries — private  American  citizens — should  seek  to 
slip  thru  the  ring  for  their  own  profit.  Perfect  neutral- 
ity on  the  part  of  a  nation  may  well  be  expected  and 
demanded,  and  indeed  secured.  Such  neutrality  the 
United  States  as  a  nation  has  preserved.  But  complete 
neutrality  on  the  part  of  an  individual  at  the  expense 
of  personal  commercial  advantage  is  too  much  to  expect. 
If  American  business  men  can  stand  to  make  war 
profits  by  running  the  gauntlet  of  the  British  navy  with 
contraband,  it  is  too  much  to  expect  of  human  nature 
that  they  will  not  essay  the  feat.  Running  a  blockade  is 
fair  sport.  The  stakes  are  high,  both  to  win  and  to  lose. 
The  blockade  runner  strives  to  dart  thru  at  his  peril. 
It  is  true  there  is  no  blockade  declared  of  German  and 
Austrian  ports.  But  the  principle  is  the  same.  The 
carrier  of  contraband  destined,  by  however  roundabout 
a  way,  for  German  and  Austrian  forces,  sails  a  perilous 
sea  at  his  own  risk. 

The  present  controversy  has  its  origin  in  two  in- 
herent and  legitimate  tendencies — the  desire  of  a  war- 
ring nation  to  keep  the  sinews  of  war  from  the  armed 
forces  of  the  enemy;  and  the  desire  of  business  men  to 
sell  their  goods  in  the  best  market  and  to  reap  profits 
where  they  may. 

We  are  not  here  seeking  to  adjudicate  this  contro- 
versy. We  are  aiming  to  explain  what  it  is  and  whence 
it  arose.  For  the  first  step  toward  the  settlement  of  any 
question  is  to  understand  it.  And  it  is  too  easy  to  take 
sides  in  a  quarrel  before  we  know  what  the  quarrel 
really  is. 

It  is  eminently  proper  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  having  evidence  that  American  mer- 
chants and  American  shipping  are  not  receiving  what 
he  believes  to  be  fair  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
British   navy,   should   make   a   strong   and   impressive 


protest.  To  do  less  would  be  to  fail  of  a  high  duty.  Now 
let  Great  Britain  state  her  case.  Thus  may  the  merits 
of  the  case  be  determined  and  justice  be  served. 

The  case  will  be  settled,  as  the  protest  has  been 
made,  in  all  amity  and  good  feeling.  The  lesson  of  the 
Hundred  Years  of  Peace  is  before  our  eyes.  The 
English  speaking  peoples  have  learned  that  lesson  too 
well. 


THE  RIVAL  SAINTS 

EASTERNERS  thought  it  rather  ambitious  of  the 
Californians  to  get  up  an  exposition  of  their  own. 
They  are  hardly  yet  awake  to  the  fact  that  the 
Californians  have  got  up  two  expositions  at  the  same 
time.  This  is  not,  as  it  seems,  a  wasteful  duplication. 
It  will  assist  the  visitor  to  realize  the  very  important 
fact  that  there  are  two  Californias.  Calling  a  stretch 
of  country  seven  hundred  and  twenty  miles  long  by  the 
same  name  does  not  make  it  the  same  if  it  happens  to 
stretch  north  and  south.  Extension  east  and  west  would 
not  make  so  much  difference,  for,  as  the  anthropogeog- 
raphers  are  always  saying,  it  is  latitude  and  not  longi- 
tude that  marks  distinctions  in  temperament,  customs, 
tastes  and  ideals. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  attempt  to  differentiate 
the  Californians  of  the  North  from  the  Californians  of 
the  South.  For  one  reason  we  have  not  space  for  it,  and 
for  other  reasons  we  should  beg  to  be  excused.  Not  that 
we  have  anything  bad  to  say  about  either,  but  what 
good  we  have  to  say  about  either  might  not  be  appre- 
ciated by  the  other  section.  Comparisons  are  odious, 
however  complimentary  they  may  be. 

The  expositions  of  San  Francisco  and  San  Diego 
seem  likely  to  express  quite  emphatically  and  pictur- 
esquely the  characteristics  of  the  two  sections,  and  the 
tourist  cannot  say  that  he  has  seen  California  unless 
he  has  visited  them  both.  What  would  the  New  Eng- 
lander  think  of  the  Californian  who  said  that  he  did 
not  need  to  see  Boston,  for  he  had  gone  to  the  James- 
town Exposition  at  Norfolk,  Virginia?  Well,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  San  Diego  are  as  far  apart,  whether  we 
measure  by  miles,  climate  or  temperament.  But,  mind 
you,  we  are  not  saying  which  stands  for  the  Boston  and 
which  the  Norfolk  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  outlines  of  the  Panama  Exposition  at  San  Fran- 
cisco are  still  somewhat  hazy  in  our  imagination  as  yet, 
but  that  at  San  Diego  is,  thanks  to  the  fine  photo- 
graphs, already  assuming  a  concrete  and  very  attractive 
form;  the  form  of  the  "castle  in  Spain"  of  which  we 
have  dreamed  when  under  the  spell  of  Irving's  glowing 
style;  a  vision  of  patio  and  prado,  of  cloister  and 
arcade,  of  palms  and  pergolas.  The  new  stuff  our  archi- 
tects have  to  work  with,  ferro-concrete,  gives  them  a 
power  of  expression  never  possible  before,  and  if  they 
do  not  accomplish  wonders  with  it,  it  will  prove  them 
lacking  in  creative  imagination.  They  can  cast  where 
the  older  architects  had  to  carve ;  they  need  not  pile,  for 
they  can  pour.  This  gives  them  not  only  greater  speed, 
but  a  direct  control  of  artistic  effects  hitherto  unattain- 
able. The  rich  molding  of  capitals  and  cornices  shows 
how  the  architects  of  San  Diego  have  reveled  in  the 
freedom  of  the  medium.  They  have  caught  the  spirit  of 
the  Spanish  but  avoided  slavish  imitation.  In  these 
buildings   the   medieval   and   the   modern   are   happily 
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combined,  and  since  they  are  permanent  structures  we 
are  saved  from  the  disenchanting  feeling  of  theatricality 
which  marred  our  enjoyment  of  the  staff  architecture 
of  earlier  expositions.  But  the  buildings  of  the  World's 
Fair  of  1893  at  Chicago  produced  a  lasting  effect  upon 
the  artistic  taste  of  the  country,  and  we  may  expect  as 
great  an  influence  upon  those  who  during  the  coming 
J  ear  visit  this  new  Court  of  St.  James's  on  the  Pacific 
coast. 


THE  DIFFICULTY  OF  DOING  GOOD 

THIS  is  a  kind-hearted  world.  We  all  of  us  are 
susceptible  to  sympathy;  most  of  us  willing  to 
do  something  to  relieve  suffering.  But  when  it  comes 
to  doing  it  we  run  against  obstacles.  Whatever 
we  propose  somebody 
objects  to,  so  it  is  no 
wonder  if  we  finally 
get  discouraged  and 
quit  trying. 

The  case  of  Belgium 
is  an  instance  in  point. 
All  hearts  were  wrung 
with  the  reports  of 
homes  destroyed  and 
people  impoverished  by 
the.  ruthless  invader. 
The  tales  of  children 
left  lost  and  alone  ap- 
pealed to  the  mothers 
in  the  neutral  nations, 
and  homes  in  England 
and  America  were 
opened  to  the  orphans 
of  the  war.  "Buy  a 
Belgian  baby"  super- 
seded "Buy  a  bale  of 
cotton"  as  a  slogan. 
But  here  the  strong 
hand  of  the  Church 
interposed  to  check 
these  charitable  im- 
pulses. Since  most  of 
the  population  of  Bel- 
gium   is    classified    as 

Catholic,  the  chances  were  that  any  waif,  too  young 
to  know  its  name,  belonged  to  that  faith  and  it  would 
never  do  to  have  its  immortal  soul  imperiled  by  being 
brought  up  in  an  heretical  family.  Some  Protestants 
have  surmounted  the  obstacle  by  paying  the  sisters 
of  a  Catholic  orphanage  to  take  care  of  the  child 
instead  of  adopting  it  as  their  ovsm.  Nothing  is  said 
about  the  danger  that  the  orphaned  baby  of  some 
intolerant  anti-clerical,  of  whom  there  are  many  in 
Belgium,  should  be  brought  up  in  a  faith  that  its 
parents  abhorred. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  times  of  such  distress 
would  soften  racial  and  religious  prejudice,  but  it  seems 
on  the  contrary  to  intensify  it.  The  New  Witness,  Cecil 
Chesterton's  paper,  is  furious  because  several  Jewish 
ladies  and  gentlemen  have  been  permitted  to  serve  on 
the  committees  for  the  reception  and  care  of  Belgian 
refugees  in  England;  this  is  "an  outrage,"  "an  insult" 
and  "a  grave  scandal."  Now,  the  Jews  are  distinguished 
for  their  charity ;  they  not  only  care  for  their  own  poor, 


PLUMES  of  fire  are  dropped  from  the  clouds 
on  undefended  towns  and  cities.  The  United 
States  is  silent. 

Deadly  mines  are  strewn  on  the  high  seas.  The 
United  States  is  silent. 

Buildings  dedicated  to  religion,  art,  science  and 
charity  are  razed  to  the  ground.  The  United  States 
is  silent. 

Enormous  fines,  far  in  excess  of  military  neces- 
sities, are  levied  on  ravaged  cities.  The  United 
States  is  silent. 

Seven  millions  stand  emaciate  in  Belgium.  The 
United  States  is  silent. 

The  Hague   Conventions   are   thrown   into   the 

scrap  basket.  The  United  States  is  silent. 

But— 

The  dollars  of  American  trade  are  threatened. 

And  the  United  States  protests. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  protect  the 
commercial  rights  of  her  citizens.  But  it  is  also  the 
duty  of  the  United  States  to  protect  the  civilization 
of  the  world. 

Above  all  nations  is  humanity. 

HAMILTON  HOLT 


but  are  generous  in  helping  to  relieve  others  by  both 
money  and  personal  service.  Whenever  they  see  the 
Church  of  St.  Gudule,  erected  to  commemorate  the 
barring  of  the  Jews  of  Brussels  and  Louvain,  they  must 
feel  that  they  have  no  great  reason  to  love  the  Catholics 
of  Belgium,  and  if  they  are  willing  to  aid  them  in  their 
distress  it  indicates  a  forgiving  spirit  that  we  should 
like  to  call  "Christian"  if  the  word  were  not  appro- 
priated by  those  who  sneer  at  these  charitable  efforts. 
Another  good  impulse  was  nipped  in  the  bud  by  the 
Belgian  Government  when  it  frowned  upon  our  offer  of 
American  hospitality  to  Belgian  refugees.  We  have  been 
so  accustomed  to  regard  this  as  the  land  to  which  the 
opprest  of  all  nations  could  flee  that  there  was  a  spon- 
taneous movement  for  the  suspension  of  any  restric- 
tions on  immigration 
in  favor  of  Belgian 
refugees,  and  offers  of 
land  and  occupation 
and  passage  money 
were  coming  in.  We 
had  received  the  Irish 
when  they  were  per- 
secuted by  the  English, 
the  Jews  when  they 
were  persecuted  by  the 
Poles,  the  Slavs  when 
they  were  persecuted 
by  the  Austrians;  so 
we  were  prepared  to 
extend  a  similar  wel- 
come to  the  Belgians 
persecuted  by  the  Ger- 
mans. But  no,  Belgium 
wanted  all  her  people 
kept  in  her  own  nar- 
row land,  even  tho  they 
could  find  opportuni- 
ties for  a  better  living 
in  the  New  World. 

The  shiploads  of 
supplies  that  we  are 
sending  to  Belgium 
arouse  protests  of  all 
sorts.  If  we  send  food 
we  are  interfering  with  the  plan  of  the  Allies  to  starve 
out  the  enemy.  If  we  send  money  we  are  contributing  to 
the  payment  of  the  tribute  imposed  by  the  invader  and 
so  aiding  to  support  the  German  army.  If  we  send  goods 
we  are  spoiling  the  market  for  home  made  products.  If 
we  send  men  and  women  who  are  willing  to  give  their 
services  for  nothing  to  help  the  poor  and  sick  we  are 
cutting  down  wages  and  breaking  up  the  gild  of  trained 
nurses. 

Verily,  the  way  of  the  benefactor  is  hard ! 


THE  IMMIGRATION  BILL 

A3  the  Immigration  Bill  passed  the  House  it  was 
bad  enough,  but  the  Senate  has  made  it  worse. 
The  House  excluded  all  immigrants  who  cannot  read 
and  write  in  some  language;  and  the  Senate  has  added 
an  amendment  excluding  all  of  African  or  negro  blood. 
The  President  was  known  to  be  opposed  to  the  literacy 
test,  but  he  had  not  given  intimation  that  he  would  veto 
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the  bill  if  the  test  were  retained;  and  the  Senate  re- 
tained the  test  by  the  surprizing  majority  of  47  to  12. 
The  amendment  excluding  Africans  or  negroes  was 
adopted  by  a  small  majority.  This  is  the  first  Con- 
gress since  the  Civil  War  that  could  have  excluded 
negroes. 

The  literacy  test  was  not  accepted  because  of  any 
particular  regard  for  the  alphabet,  but  because  it  was 
the  most  convenient  way  to  restrict  immigration.  In  the 
days  before  the  Civil  War  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders  in  Massachusetts  to  keep  their  party 
"conveniently  small"  so  that  the  offices  would  go  around 
during  a  favorable  administration.  It  is  the  present 
policy  to  keep  the  population  limited  as  far  as  possible 
so  that  there  shall  be  no  competition  for  workmen's 
jobs,  forgetting  that  population  makes  jobs  and  makes 
prosperity.  The  restriction  is  bad  political  economy.  It 
is  also  bad  efficiency,  for  it  is  the  vicious  and  the  crim- 
inal that  we  ought  to  keep  out,  and  a  literacy  test  would 
be  entirely  ineffective  in  this  direction.  It  would  be 
much  more  probable  that  the  members  of  the  criminal 
class  could  read  than  honest,  industrious  peasants. 
Lastly,  it  is  bad  morals  as  well.  The  children  of  these 
illiterate  immigrants  would  have  a  much  better  chance 
to  get  an  education  here  than  they  would  in  their  pres- 
ent homes  where  the  law  would  compel  them  to  remain 
to  their  disadvantage.  Good  morals  does  not  require  a 
selfish  patriotism,  while  good  policy  remembers  that 
every  strong  immigrant  adds,  in  his  own  bare  hands, 
to  the  wealth  of  the  country. 

Only  some  900  Africans  were  admitted  as  immigrants 
last  year.  It  was  pure  prejudice  against  negroes  that  led 
to  the  exclusion  of  those  coming  from  Africa  or  the 
British  West  Indies,  We  have  been  glad  to  admit  them 
to  dig  the  Canal.  A  tenth  of  the  citizens  of  our  own 
country  are  of  negro  blood,  and  the  bill  is  an  insult  to 
them.  This  alone  is  sufficient  reason  why  the  President 
ought  to  veto  the  bill,  should  the  House  accept  the 
amendment,  as  it  is  very  likely  to  do. 


THE  IMPOSSIBILITY  OF  MAINTAINING  ENMITY 

TAKE  two  million  men,  draw  them  up  in  two  op- 
posing rows  facing  one  another,  put  guns  in  their 
hands,  tell  them  they  have  enemies  before  them  and 
order  them  to  kill.  They  will  obey  you  but  they  will 
not  believe  you.  They  will  go  on  shooting  until  the  final 
command  "Cease  firing!"  is  given,  tho  it  may  be  months 
or  years,  but  they  will  not  remain  enemies  simply  be- 
cause they  cannot.  If  they  had  remained  a  thousand 
miles  apart  they  could  have  maintained  a  theoretical 
hatred  for  any  length  of  time,  but  brought  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  one  another  for  a  month  even  with 
a  dead-line  between  they  are  bound  to  get  to  know  one 
another  and  then  whole-hearted  hatred  becomes  impos- 
sible. For  hatred  is  an  expensive  luxury.  It  is  too  ex- 
hausting to  the  system  to  be  long  kept  active.  It  is  an 
abnormal  state  and  as  such  evanescent.  It  is  different 
with  love.  You  can  love  a  person  with  whom  you  live 
intimately  for  a  lifetime,  but  a  perpetual  state  of  hatred 
cannot  be  maintained  under  conditions  of  close  associa- 
tion. Forced  into  unwelcome  intimacy  with  your  foe  you 
would  either  fight  till  one  of  you  were  killed  or  you 
would  grow  to  tolerate,  even  to  like  one  another.  Hate 


is  one  of  those  diseases  of  which  it  is  commonly  said 
"you  either  die  or  get  over  it." 

So  it  is  not  surprizing  to  learn  that  the  soldiers  on 
the  firing  line  cannot  be  kept  from  fraternizing  with 
their  enemies  in  spite  of  their  officers.  They  dutifully 
toss  hapd  grenades  into  the  opposing  trenches  when 
told  to  do  so,  but  they  also  throw  over  less  dangerous 
missiles  such  as  canned  beef,  soup,  beans  and  pudding 
for  the  comparison  of  their  commissariat,  when  told 
not  to  do  so.  An  illicit  traffic  in  newspapers,  letters, 
tobacco  and  gramophone  records  soon  springs  up  be- 
tween the  lines.  Misery  loves  company  and  will  seek  it 
even  in  the  ranks  of  "alien  enemies."  In  the  Woevre 
a  regiment  had  to  be  moved  because  the  Germans  and 
French  became  so  friendly  as  to  go  swimming  together 
at  a  certain  hour  of  the  day  in  the  stream  which  ran 
between  the  lines.  At  another  point  where  the  trenches 
were  only  fifty  yards  apart  a  ruined  house  stood  be- 
tween which  still  retained  a  practicable  fireplace.  This 
being  so  obvious  a  convenience  to  both  sides  it  was 
made  by  mutual  consent  a  neutral  ground  where  both 
sides  could  make  their  tea  and  care  was  taken  that  the 
fire  should  be  kept  up  and  hot  water  be  always  on  tap. 
We  even  hear  of  international  competitions  in  marks- 
manship, where  a  target  is  painted  on  a  shovel  held  just 
above  the  rampart  while  the  man  who  holds  it  runs 
along  the  trench  and  the  enemy  shoots  at  it.  If  this 
moving  target  is  hit  the  score  is  signaled  by  the  waving 
of  a  flag  to  the  men  in  the  other  trench  and  then  they 
in  turn  set  up  the  ringed  shovel  to  be  shot  at. 

There  was  no  official  armistice  on  Christmas  Day, 
but  the  men  made  one  of  their  own.  This  is  the  way  an 
officer  in  the  Queen's  Westminster  Rifles  describes  it  in 
a  home  letter:  "Many  of  our  chaps  walked  out  and  met 
the  Germans  between  the  lines.  I  went  over  in  the 
afternoon  and  was  photographed  in  a  group  of  English 
and  Germans  mixt.  We  exchanged  souvenirs;  I  got  a 
German  ribbon  and  photo  of  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Bavaria.  The  Germans  opposite  us  were  awfully  decent 
fellows — Saxons,  intelligent,  respectable  looking  men.  I 
had  quite  a  decent  talk  with  three  or  four  and  have  two 
names  and  addresses  in  my  notebook. 

"It  was  the  strangest  scene  you  could  imagine — going 
out  unarmed  to  meet  our  enemies,  also  unarmed.  After 
our  talk  I  really  think  a  lot  of  our  newspaper  reports 
must  be  horribly  exaggerated." 

Joint  concerts  between  the  lines  are  not  rare,  as  is 
natural  when  the  trenches  are  within  hearing  distance, 
since  many  of  the  patriotic,  religious  and  other  songs 
are  common  to  all  countries.  The  English  may  be  sing- 
ing "God  Save  the  King,"  the  Germans  "Heil  dir  im 
Siegerkranz"  and  the  Americans  of  the  Foreign 
Legion  "My  Country  'Tis  of  Thee,"  but  it  all  sounds  the 
same  at  a  distance  and  it  all  means  much  the  same  at 
bottom.  And  at  Christmas  when  German  and  British 
soldiers  in  Flanders  joined  in  the  same  hymns  it  was  a 
manifestation  of  the  deeper  harmony  that  underlies  the 
present  discord.  It  is  not  hypocrisy  that  these  men 
should  sing  together  of  love  and  peace  in  the  intervals 
of  slaughter.  It  was  the  revelation  of  a  mutual  aspira- 
tion and  desire.  If  there  was  any  hypocrisy  at  all,  it  was 
the  pretense  of  enmity,  not  the  profession  of  affection. 

Men  are  killing  each  other  in  Europe.  It  is  true  and 
a  pity.  But,  thank  God,  they  are  not  hating  each  other 
so  much  as  it  seems.  That  would  be  worse. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  WEEK 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

December  28 — Russians  cross  the  low- 
er Nida  and  take  villages  held  by 
Austrians.  French  take  by  surprize 
hamlet  of  St.  Georges,  near  Nieu- 
port. 

December  29 — President  Wilson  pro- 
tests against  detention  of  American 
ships  in  search  for  contraband. 
Russians  defeat  Austrians  near  Car- 
pathians,  taking  3000  prisoners. 

December  30 — Germans  abandon  east- 
ern bank  of  Bzura.  Hard  and  con- 
tinued fighting  in  trenches  between 
Meuse  and  Moselle. 

December  SI — French  attack  village 
of  Steinbach,  Alsace.  Montenegrins 
invade    Herzegovina. 

January  1 — Turks  capture  Ardahan 
in  Russian  Transcaucasus.  British 
battleship  '"Formidable"  sunk  in 
Channel  with  loss  of  550  men. 

January  2 — Germans  gain  in  Argonne 
forest.  Russians  invade  Hungary 
thru    Carpathian    passes. 

January  3 — -German  attack  in  Poland 
directed  toward  Tomaszow.  French 
shell  train  at  Altkirch  Station.  Al- 
sace. 
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any  importance  is  the  capture  by  the 
iPrench  of  the  hamlet  of  St.  Georges, 
which  lies  between  the  Yser  and  the 
canal,  less  than  two  miles  east  of 
Nieuport.  The  news  we  get  of  this 
war  consists  mostly  of  the  bare  and 
meager  official  announcements  of 
results,  and  it  is  rare  that  we  hear 
of  cases  of  individual  valor.  Of  this 
engagement,  however,  we  have  a  pic- 
turesque account  from  a  correspond- 
ent of  the  Paris  Matin,  which  we 
quote  because  it  illustrates  the 
character  of  the  fighting  in  this 
region : 

The  attackers  had  driven  the  Ger- 
mans from  the  advance  trenches,  but, 
taking  refuge  in  the  houses  in  the  vil- 
lage, the  Germans  soon  placed  their 
assailants  in  a  difficult  position.  The 
situation  of  a  force  of  Belgians  iso- 
lated on  a  strip  of  land  surrounded  by 
a  flood  became  critical  and  the  artillerv 
alone  was  able  to  effect  anything- 
against  the  enemy.  The  British  bat- 
teries at  Ramscapelle  tried,  but  their 
shells  burst  over  the  French. 

Six  bluejackets  then  hoisted  a  three- 
inch  gun  on  a  large  punt  and  poled 
along  the  canal  behind  the  village,  run- 
ning the  gantlet  of  the  German  rifles. 
As  one  was  hit  another  took  the  pole 
and  continued  until  he  in  turn  fell 
stricken.  The  sixth  man  was  mortallv 
wounded  as  with  a  last  push  he  sent 
the  punt  to  the  bank,  where  the  French 
advance  guard  was  waiting. 

The  gun  was  quickly  landed  and  a 
few  shots  at  300  yards  brought  the 
houses  on  top  of  the  Germans,  who  re- 
treated into  the  arms  of  a  battalion  of 
Belgians.  The  latter  completed  the  en- 
emy's rout. 


Meanwhile  the  French  column  tri- 
umphantly took  possession  of  the  heap 
of  ruins  which  was  formerly  St. 
Georges,  and  before  the  night  the  en- 
gineers had  established  a  bridge  head 
enabling  the  Allies'  artillery  to  debouch 
on  the  right  of  the  Yser. 

.  .  The   French   are   re- 

Regammg  the      .^.^.^^   -^  ^^^  ^^^^^_ 

LostProvmces  jishment  of  civil 
government  in  that  part  of  upper 
Alsace  which  they  have  regained,  as 
indicated  by  the  appointment  of  a 
sub-prefect  for  the  new  Departement 
du  Haut-Rhin.  For  forty-four  years 
this  rich  agricultural  region  has 
been  under  German  rule,  and  wheth- 
er the  inhabitants  have  become 
accustomed  to  it  or  whether  they 
still  long  for  restoration  to  France 
is  hotly  disputed  and  not  likely  to  be 
determined,  since  the  question  will 
presumably  be  decided  by  the  issue 
of  the  war  as  a  whole  without  refer- 
ence to  the  preferences  of  the  Alsa- 
tians. 

The  French  advance  has  pene- 
trated upper  Alsace  for  a  distance  of 
about  ten  miles  from  the  border, 
with  Altkirch  and  Miilhausen  as  its 
objective.  Aspach  station  is  held  by 
the  French  in  spite  of  the  counter 
attacks  of  the  Germans,  and  they 
have  captured  part  of  the  town  of 
Steinbach  by  hand  to  hand  fighting 
thru  the  houses.  Their  lines  have  ap- 
proached sufficiently  close  to  Miil- 
hausen so  that  they  are  able  to  shell 


the  German  positions  under  the 
direction  of  the  airmen.  They  also 
are  within  gunshot  of  the  village  of 
Altkirch.  Heavy  storms  have  checked 
the  fighting  in  this  region. 

In  the  Argonne  forest,  west  of 
Verdun,  the  Germans  claim  to  have 
gained  ground  of  late  and  to  have 
captured  here  during  December  2950 
prisoners,  21  machine  guns  and  14 
mine  throwers. 


Entrenching 
in  Poland 


The  campaign  in  the 
east  seems  to  be  under- 
going the  same  trans- 
formation of  character  as  took  place 
in  the  western  theater  last  Septem- 
ber, when  the  Germans,  finding  they 
could  not  gain  anything  by  their  for- 
ward dashes,  retired  behind  the 
Aisne  and  established  themselves  on 
the  strategic  line  which  they  have 
held  ever  since.  The  lull  in  the  fight- 
ing in  Poland  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  Germans  feel  that  here,  too,  they 
have  gone  as  far  as  they  can,  and 
that  they  will  henceforth  act  mostly 
upon  the  defensive.  Doubtless  the 
failure  to  capture  Warsaw  before 
abandoning  the  offensive  is  a  dis- 
appointment second  only  to  their 
failure  to  capture  Paris,  but  in  this 
case,  as  in  the  other,  the  desire  to 
take  the  capital  is  more  for  its  polit- 
ical effect  than  strategic  value.  It 
may  be  that  the  reinforcements 
which  Hindenburg  is  getting  from 
France — 200,000    are    said    to    have 
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THE   INVASION   OF   ALSACE 
The  French  are  regaining  the  lost  provinces  foot  by  foot  and   a  strip  about  ten  miles   wide  along 
the  border  is   now   under    French   civil   administration.    The   towns   of   Altkirch    and   Steinbach   are 
now  the  chief  points  of  contention  in  Upper  Alsace.   The  shaded  area  shows  the  territory  held  by 

the  Germans  at  the  beginning  of  ihe  year 
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RQINING  A    RL'IN 

Whitby   Abbey,   which   dates   from   the  twelfth   and  fourteenth   centuries,   and   has   already   felt   the 

ravages  of  time,  suffered  further  from  the  bombardment  inflicted  by  the  German   raiders 

passed  thru  Cologne  on  their  way  soup  kitchens  established  by  the 
east — are  intended  to  be  used  in  a  German  quartermasters.  There  is  no 
third  attempt  to  take  Warsaw,  but  milk  to  be  had,  so  infant  mortality  is 
it  seems  more  likely  that  they  will  appalling.  The  winter  is  a  hard  one 
be  used  to  straighten  the  fortified  and  coal  is  unobtainable. 
line  either  to  the  north  or  south  of  The  Germans  have  made  no  fur- 
this  point.  The  Germans  are  now  ther  efforts  to  cross  the  Bzura  and 
within  twenty  miles  of  Warsaw,  Ravka  rivers  since  their  recent  dis- 
which  is  as  close  as  they  have  ever  astrous  attempts  to  reach  Warsaw 
been  with  any  considerable  force,  from  this  point.  Their  losses  in  this 
but  to  the  south  their  line  had  by  field  within  the  last  few  weeks 
the  middle  of  October  reached  to  the  amount  to  200,000  men,  if  we  may 
Vistula  at  Ivangorod.  Apparently  credit  the  Petrograd  estimates.  The 
the  Germans  are  trying  to  reach  this  Germans  contradict  the  Russian 
point  again  before  they  "settle  claim  to  hold  135,840  prisoners  of 
down,"  for  it  is  reported  that  a  war,  for  they  say  this  includes  in- 
strong  force,  including  troops  drawn  terned  citizens.  From  Berlin  the 
from  the  Bzura  opposite  Warsaw,  is  statement  is  given  out  that  at  the 
advancing  from  Piotrkow  down  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  held  in 
Pilica  River  toward  the  Vistula.  Germany    the    following    prisoners, 

The  new  "Polish  quadrilateral"  in  not  including  civilians: 

which  the  Germans  are  establishing  Officers         Men 

themselves  consists  of  the  four  rail-     French    3,459        215,905 

road  centers  of  Lodz,  Lowicz,  Skier-     Russian 3,575        306,290 

niewice    and    Piotrkow.    These    are     g®'?-^^J^   4q|  is's28 

now    being    strongly    fortified   with        ^^  ^^      ' 

material  obtained  from  the  demoli-         Total 8,138        577,875 

tion    of   the   factories.    The    11-inch 

guns   have   been    brought    into-  this  .         The  meaning  of  the 

field  mounted  on  sledges,  and  it  is  ^  ^"T!^.^^^"     recent  operations  in 

said  that  some  of  the  new  17-inch  ^"        ^'^^^         Galicia    is    now    be- 

guns   have  been   shipped   east  from  coming  clear.  The  plan  of  campaign 

the    Krupp    works    at    Essen,    tho  adopted  by  the  German  officers  who 

whether  these  are  intended  for  the  are  now  in  command  of  the  Austrian 

defense  of  Thorn  or  Cracow,  or  for  forces    was    an    ingenious    one,    but 

the  siege  of  Warsaw,  is  not  known,  nevertheless     resulted     in     failure. 

Lodz    is    the    chief    manufacturing  When    the    Austrians    resumed    the 

center  of  Poland,  and  the  stoppage  offensive  the  last  of  November,  the 

of  industry  has  thrown  more  than  Russians  were  within  gunshot  of  the 

200,000  out  of  work.  The  operatives,  outer  ring  of  the  Cracow  forts.  Upon 

mostly  Jews,   and  pitifully  poor   in  the  approach  of  the  Austrians  they 

the    best    of    times,    are    now    near  retired    eastward    about   fifty   miles 

starvation,  in  spite  of  the  municipal  along  the  railroad  to  Tarnow,  which 


is  protected  by  the  Donajec  River. 
Here  they  came  near  being  sur- 
rounded and  cut  off  by  Austrian 
armies  approaching  from  three 
directions.  One  of  these  moved  down 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Vistula; 
the  second  advanced  eastward  be- 
tween Cracow  and  the  Carpathians; 
the  third  coming  thru  the  Carpa- 
thian passes  south  of  Przemysl  at- 
tacked from  the  east. 

But  before  the  three  armies  could 
join  they  were  met  and  defeated 
severally.  The  army  on  the  Polish 
side  of  the  Vistula  was  stopped  at 
the  Nida  River  and  lost  heavily  in 
attempts  to  cross  it.  The  two  armies 
on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Carpa- 
thians were  routed  and  driven  back, 
one  east  and  one  west.  This  gave  the 
Russians  command  of  the  mountain 
passes,  which  they  are  already  using 
for  the  invasion  of  Hungary.  They 
are  also,  for  the  third  time,  march- 
ing from  Tarnow  westward  to  the 
attack  of  Cracow.  The  Austrian 
troops  seem  to  be  completely  demor- 
alized and  the  Russians  claim  to 
have  taken  30,000  of  them  prisoners 
in  the  month  of  December. 

^,     ^        .         Hungary  is  protected 

The  Invasion     ^^    ^^^    fortifications 

of  Hungary       ^^      ^^^^^^       q^      ^^^ 

south  is  the  moat  of  the  Danube, 
and  on  every  other  side  it  is  enclosed 
by  the  rampart  of  the  Carpathians, 
which  sweep  around  it  in  an  eight 
hundred  mile  curve,  with  both  ends 
resting  on  the  river.  All  of  the  fight- 
ing so  far  has  taken  place  outside 
this  rampart,  that  is,  in  Galicia  and 
Bukowina,  on  the  northeastern  side 
of  the  great  divide.  Now,  however, 
it  is  reported  that  the  Russians  are 
invading  Hungary  by  way  of  the 
four  railroad  passes  thru  the  moun- 
tains, and  that  the  clergy  and  munic- 
ipal officers  are  fleeing  from  Buda- 
pest in  a  panic.  This  report  comes 
from  Rome,  the  source  of  wildest 
rumors,  and  it  seems  quite  incred- 
ible that  the  Russians  would  attempt 
to  cross  the  range  in  the  dead  of 
winter  with  as  many  troops  as 
stated,  eight  army  corps  or  some 
three  hundred  thousand  men.  It  is 
more  probable  that  the  movement  is 
a  Cossack  raid  such  as  was  made  in 
November. 

But  however  insignificant  such  an 
invasion  may  be  from  a  military 
point  of  view,  its  political  effect  is 
likely  to  be  great,  for  the  Hun- 
garians have  been  complaining  that 
their  troops  have  been  sacrificed  in 
the  defense  of  Austria  and  even 
Germany,  and  if  their  own  land  is 
invaded  in  force  the  Hungarian  Gov- 
ernment may  insist  upon  withdraw- 
ing its  troops  from  Galicia  and 
Poland  for  home  defense,  or  may 
possibly  be  disposed  to  treat  inde- 
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pendently  with  Russia  for  terms  of 
peace.  In  Transylvania  the  Ruma- 
nians, who  form  a  large  part  of  the 
population,  are  revolting  against 
Hungarian  rule  and  appealing  to 
Rumania  for  protection.  It  will  be 
difficult  for  Rumania  to  resist  such 
an  appeal,  for  it  has  always  been  her 
ambition  to  include  within  her  do- 
main the  Rumanians  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Transylvanian  Alps,  but 
if  the  Russians  should  invade  this 
territory  from  Bukowina,  Rumania 
would  have  to  give  up  all  hope  of  it. 

^    ,       ,  On  December  18  the 

Turkey  Loses     ^^.^.^^     Government 

^sypt  declared   that   Abbas 

Hilmi  Pasha  had  been  deposed  from 
his  position  as  Khedive  of  Egypt  be- 
cause of  his  adherence  to  the  King's 
enemies,  and  that  his  uncle,  Prince 
Hussein  Kemal  Pasha,  had  been  put 
in  his  place,  with  the  title  of  Sultan. 
This  change  of  title  means  the  abro- 
gation of  the  fiction  of  Ottoman 
suzerainty,  since  only  independent 
Mohammedan  rulers  have  the  right 
to  the  designation  of  "Sultan." 
Nevertheless,  Sultan  Hussein  will 
have  as  little  independence  as  his 
predecessor,  for  the  Government  of 
Egypt  will  continue  to  be  controlled 
by  the  British  resident  agent.  By 
appointing  the  eldest  living  prince  of 
the  family  of  Mehemet  Ali  the  Brit- 
ish Government  has  followed  the  old 
Mohammedan  law,  but  has  disre- 
garded the  Khedivial  firman  of  1866, 
which  declares  that  the  succession 
should  be  from  father  to  son.  Prince 
Hussein  is  over  sixty  years  of  age, 
and  while  living  in  Paris  was  closely 
associated  with  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon III  in  the  days  when  De  Lesseps 
was  constructing  the  Suez  Canal. 

On  the  same  day  that  Egypt  was 
declared  a  British  protectorate  the 
British  Government  formally  recog- 
nized the  French  protectorate  of 
Morocco,  which  was  consummated  in 
March,  1912.  This  brings  the  entire 
Mediterranean  territory  of  Africa 
under  the  control  of  the  three 
friendly  powers.  Great  Britain,  Italy 
and  France. 


Our  Protest  to 
Great  Britain 


The  protest  sent  by 
cable  to  the  British 
Government  by  our 
Government  on  the  28th  ult.,  relat- 
ing to  interference  with  American 
trade  with  neutrals  by  the  British 
fleet,  was  given  to  the  public  three 
days  later.  Already  the  substance  of 
it  had  excited  much  interest  at  home 
and  abroad.  The  protest  is  set  forth 
in  about  three  thousand  words.  It 
begins  by  saying  that  our  foreign 
trade  has  been  so  seriously  affected 
by  frequent  seizures  and  detention? 
of  cargoes  destined  to  neutral  ports 
in  Europe  that  a  candid  statement 
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ENGLAND— NOT   BELGIUM 

At  this  doorway  of  a  fine  home  in  Scarborough  a  German  shell  killed  a  postman  and  the  woman 

to   whom   he   was   delivering   a   letter 


of  our  Government's  views  as  to  the 
British  policy  is  required.  This 
statement  is  made  "in  the  most 
friendly  spirit  and  in  the  belief  that 
frankness  will  better  serve  the  con- 
tinuance of  cordial  relations  than 
silence,"  which  might  be  miscon- 
strued into  acquiescence  in  a  course 
of  conduct  which  our  Government 
must  regard  as  an  infringement 
upon  the  rights  of  American  citi- 
zens. While  viewing  with  concern 
the  many  seizures,  we  were  not  dis- 
posed in  the  early  days  to  protest, 
but  waited  with  confidence  for 
amendment,  expecting  it  because  the 
British  Government  had  exprest 
satisfaction  with  guarantees  given 
by  Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark. 
But  the  war  is  nearly  five  months  old 
and  the  objectionable  policy  has  not 
been  materially  changed. 

Commerce  between  countries  which 
are  not  belligerents,  the  protest  con- 
tinues, should  not  be  interfered  with 
by  those  at  war  "unless  such  inter- 
ference is  manifestly  an  imperative 
necessity  to  protect  their  national 
safety."  We  are  reluctantly  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  present  Brit- 
ish policy  "exceeds  the  manifest 
necessity  of  a  belligerent"  and  sub- 
jects the  rights  of  American  citizens 
to  restrictions  which  are  not  justi- 
fied by  the  rules  of  international  law 
or  required  for  self-preservation. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  the  British 
authorities  have  not  applied  their 
own  rules  with  uniformity.  Copper 
has  been  detained  because  it  was 
consigned  to  a  country  which  did  not 
forbid  the  exportation  of  it  to  Ger- 
many,  but  Italy's   rigid  prohibition 


of  exportation  has  not  protected  car- 
goes shipped  for  Italian  ports.  We 
are  justified  in  asking  how  the  Brit- 
ish Government  proposes  to  carry 
out  its  policy.  Cargoes  of  foodstuffs, 
conditional  contraband,  have  been 
seized  without  evidence  that  they 
had  an  ultimate  belligerent  destina- 
tion. "Mere  suspicion  is  not  evi- 
dence, and  doubts  should  be  resolved 
in  favor  of  neutral  commerce."  Doc- 
trines stated  by  Lord  Salisbury  dur- 
ing the  South  African  war  are  cited 
in  support  of  the  protest.  The  right 
to  search  is  admitted  when  there  is 
sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  a  be- 
lief that  contraband  articles  are  in 
the  cargoes,"  but  there  must  be  pro- 
test against  long  detention  in  Brit- 
ish ports  upon  mere  presumption. 

Many  of  our  great  industries,  it  is 
added,  are  suffering  because  they 
are  excluded  from  European  neutral 
markets.  Producers,  exporters  and 
steamship  companies  are  pressing 
for  relief  from  the  menace  which  is 
gradually  but  surely  destroying 
their  business.  Our  Government, 
relying  upon  the  British  nation's 
deep  sense  of  justice,  confidently  ex- 
presses the  hope  that  British  officials 
will  be  instructed  to  refrain  from  all 
unnecessary  interference  with  the 
freedom  of  trade  between  nations 
which  are  sufferers,  tho  not  partici- 
pants, in  the  conflict,  and  that  the 
British  Government  will  conform 
more  closely  to  those  rules  which 
have  received  the  sanction  of  the 
civilized  world  and  have  been  ad- 
vocated by  Great  Britain  in  other 
wars.  In  conclusion,  it  is  said  that 
the  condition  of  our  trade  with  neu- 
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trals  may  "arouse  a  feeling  contrary 
to  that  which  has  so  long  existed" 
between  the  two  nations.  It  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  the  subject  of 
public  complaint,  and  there  is  an  in- 
creasing belief  that  the  British  pol- 
icy is  responsible  for  the  depression 
of  certain  American  industries. 


How  It  Was 
Received 


In  England  the  friend- 
ly tone  of  the  protest 
was  recognized.  There 
and  in  this  country  an  amicable  ad- 
justment was  expected.  Our  Govern- 
ment may  be  asked  to  certify  or 
guarantee  the  correctness  of  mani- 
fests and  bills  of  consignment.  Great 
Britain  will  strive  to  make  the  neu- 
tral countries  'Vater-tight."  There 
have  been  leaks.  On  the  other  hand, 
is  is  admitted  that  attempts  to  con- 
ceal contraband  goods  have  been 
made.  Copper,  it  is  asserted,  has 
been  hidden  in  bales  of  cotton.  At 
Lloyds,  in  London,  the  insurance 
against  war  with  the  United  States 
was  for  a  day  15  per  cent.  Then  the 
rate  fell  to  7  per  cent. 

Our  Government's  position  was 
supported  in  Congress,  without  re- 
gard to  party  lines.  Ex-President 
Taft  said  the  protest  was  right  and 
that  the  tone  of  it  was  admirable. 
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NO    CONTRABAND    HERE 

Photographing  bales  of  cotton  by  the  x-ray  to  prove  that  there  is  no  concealed  contraband  of  war. 

This    precaution    was   taken    at   New    York    with    a   cargo   for   Germany,   on    the    initiative    of    the 

shippers,  who  hoped  to  avoid  delay  if  tlie  vessel  should  be  searched 


Mr.  Knox,  formerly  Secretary  of 
State  and  Attorney-General,  exprest 
a  similar  opinion.  In  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Walsh  set  forth  the  record  of  seiz- 
ures in  the  copper  trade.  Thirty-one 
cargoes,  worth  $5,500,000,  he  said, 
had  been  taken.  All  were  on  their 
way  to  neutral  ports.  In  Chicago  it 
is  asserted  that  in  the  last  six  weeks 
twelve  Norwegian  or  Danish  ships, 


"Twt:^ 


carrying  $5,350,000  worth  of  canned 
meat,  have  been  seized  and  taken  to 
English  ports,  where  the  meat  has 
been  confiscated.  On  the  2d,  three 
American  ships  which  had  been  de- 
tained for  a  month  were  released. 
Two  had  cargoes  of  oil.  It  is  said 
that  the  British  Government  will 
propose  the  establishment  of  a  tri- 
bunal or  shipping  board  in  which 
both  nations  shall  be  represented, 
and  which  shall  consider  questions 
like  those  to  which  the  protest  re- 
lates. 


The  Executions 
in  Mexico 


From  the  New  York  World 


'OBSTRUCTING   TRAFFIC,    YOUR   HONOR" 


It  was  predicted 
that  Villa,  Zapata 
and  Gutierrez,  the 
Provisional  President  of  Mexico, 
would  quarrel  about  the  executions 
at  the  capital  and  elsewhere,  but  at 
the  end  of  the  week  they  were  ap- 
parently in  agreement.  Our  Govern- 
ment warned  Gutierrez  that  no  Mex- 
ican Government  responsible  for  a 
policy  so  bloody  and  barbarous  could 
hope  for  recognition  at  Washington. 
There  was  a  panic  at  the  Mexican 
capital.  In  four  days  155  men,  a  ma- 
jority of  them  former  officers  of  the 
Federal  army,  were  put  to  death. 
These  men  had  been  ordered  to  re- 
port at  military  headquarters.  When 
they  obeyed  they  were  killed.  Firing 
squads  were  at  work  night  and  day. 
There  were  executions  daily  at 
Juarez  and  elsewhere.  General  Lugo 
was  put  to  death  on  his  hacienda. 
Judge  Prieda,  an  author,  fled  and 
reached  American  soil. 

Villa  said  he  had  returned  to  the 
capital  to  stop  the  executions;  that 
he  was  subject  to  the  commands  of 
Gutierrez,  and  that  he  approved  the 
latter's  decree  which  gave  warning 
that  all  must  have  fair  trials.  It  was 
not  forgotten,  however,  that  the  fir- 
ing squads  were  led  by  Fierro,  his 
intimate  friend  (who  killed  Benton, 
near  Juarez),  and  that  he  himself 
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had  ordered  by  telegraph  the  inter- 
ception and  arrest  of  General  Itur- 
bide,  thus  ignoring  the  passport 
given  by  Gutierrez.  Iturbide  escaped 
by  leaving  at  Santa  Rosalia,  100 
miles  south  of  Chihuahua,  the  train 
in  which  he  vi^as  accompanied  by 
Canova,  our  Government's  agent, 
and  fleeing  across  the  desert  to  Oji- 
naga,  on  the  Texas  border.  He  was 
pursued  by  cavalry,  but  he  arrived 
safely  in  Texas.  Villa  publicly  de- 
nounced Canova,  and  Palafox,  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  asserted  that 
he  had  been  bribed.  Even  a  member 
of  Carranza's  Cabinet  said  that  our 
Government  had  no  right  to  assist 
this  "rich  Mexican."  Peace  negotia- 
tions at  Saltillo  between  Carranza 
and  Villa  generals  came  to  nothing 
because  of  a  disagreement  about 
executions.  When  Zapata  was  de- 
nounced on  account  of  these,  the 
general  representing  Villa  became 
angry  and  the  meeting  ended  in  a 
wrangle. 

The  convention,  which  was  to  have 
been  held  on  January  1,  to  elect  a 
President,  was  postponed  until  the 
4th,  and  it  was  thought  that  there 
would  be  a  longer  delay.  It  was  ad- 
mitted that  Gutierrez  must  go.  Villa, 
it  was  expected,  would  cause  the 
election  of  General  Angeles,  giving 
Zapata  two-thirds  of  the  Cabinet. 


Work  of 
the  Armies 


There    have    been    con- 
flicting    reports     about 


the  fighting.  Zapata's 
forces  have  suffered  reverses  on  the 
road  to  Vera  Cruz.  At  Tepeaca  he 
lost  a  battle,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Puebla  he  was  unsuccessful.  Car- 
ranza predicted  that  he  would  have 
the  capital  in  six  weeks.  On  the  west 
coast  7000  Carranza  men  went  over 
to  Gutierrez  and  Villa.  The  Carranza 
garrison  in  Oaxaca  took  similar  ac- 
tion. General  Jesus  Carranza,  the 
First  Chief's  brother,  was  put  to 
death,  with  twenty  officers  of  his 
staff.  Villa  won  a  victory  west  of 
Tampico,  which  gave  him  control  of 
the  Ebano  oil  district.  He  was  also 
attacking  Tuxpam,  an  oil  port  south 
of  Tampico.  In  the  northeast,  Mon- 
terey was  evacuated  by  Carranza's 
men,  and  the  capture  of  Saltillo  by 
Villa  was  reported.  But  it  had  not 
fallen.  There  was  hard  fighting 
around  it.  Carranza  aided  Salazar  in 
the  northwest,  altho  Salazar  pre- 
tended to  be  making  an  independent 
revolution.  He  received  supplies  thru 
border  ports  of  entry  which  Car- 
ranza's forces  controlled. 

At  Naco,  General  Scott  failed  to 
obtain  General  Maytorena's  approval 
of  an  agreement  for  a  neutral  zone, 
altho  General  Hill  (the  besieged 
Carranza  commander)  had  signed  it. 
Hill  had  proposed  to  take  his  men  to 
Agua    Prieta    (near    Douglas,    Ari- 


zona, if  Maytorena  would  promise 
not  to  attack  them.  Maytorena  would 
give  no  such  promise.  At  Washing- 
ton there  was  talk  of  sending  an 
ultimatum.  On  the  3d,  however,  Villa 
superseded  Maytorena,  sending  Gen- 
eral Juan  Cabral,  with  8000  men,  to 
take  supreme  command  in  that  dis- 
trict. It  was  said  that  Cabral  would 
sign  the  zone  agreement. 

Manuel  Bonilla,  an  agent  of  the 
Gutierrez  Government,  has  begun  to 
survey  the  millions  of  acres  owned 
by  the  Terrazas  family  in  Chihua- 
hua, intending  to  distribute  the  land 
among  the  farmers  of  small  means. 
Our  consul  at  Monterey  reports  that 
2000  families  there  are  on  the  verge 
of  starvation.  In  many  other  parts 
of  Mexico  there  is  much  suffering 
for  lack  of  food. 


Revolution  in 
Paraguay 


On  the  first  day  of  the 
year  a  revolution  be- 
g  a  ri  in  Paraguay, 
under  the  leadership  of  Colonel  Esco- 
bar. He  had  been  Minister  of  War  in 
the  Cabinet,  from  which  he  with- 
drew on  account  of  a  quarrel  with 
the  President,  Dr.  Eduardo  Scherer, 
because  the  latter  insisted  upon  econ- 
omy, owing  to  the  effect  of  the  war 
in  Europe  upon  Paraguay's  reven- 
ues. Scherer  was  captured  and  placed 
in  prison.  He  was  elected  in  1912  as 
the  successful  leader  of  a  revolution. 


Ihe  new  Government  in  Hayti  has 
demanded  $500,000  in  gold  which 
was  recently  sent  to  New  York  from 
the  National  Bank  of  Hayti  for  safe- 
keeping in  order  that  it  might  be 
available  for  the  payment  of  interest 
on  Hayti's  foreign  debt.  It  was 
brought  to  New  York  on  the  gunboat 
"Machias,"  and  is  said  to  have  been 
sent  by  employees  representing  the 
American  interest  in  the  bank.  Our 
Government  has  declined  to  assist 
Hayti  in  regaining  possession  of  it. 
Hayti  is  bankrupt,  and  its  new  Gov- 
ernment needs  the  money.  On  the  3d 
the  Government  closed  the  bank, 
sealed  its  vaults  and  procured  the 
passage  of  a  bill  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  national  bank.  Our 
Government  seeks  control  of  Hayti's 
revenues  by  a  fiscal  protectorate  like 
the  one  in  Santo  Domingo,  which  is 
now  eight  years  old. 

The  charges  made  against  James 
M.  Sullivan,  our  Minister  to  Santo 
Domingo,  by  Walter  W.  Vick,  recent- 
ly receiver  of  customs  under  the 
fiscal  protectorate,  have  been  re- 
ferred by  the  President  to  James  D. 
Phelan,  Senator-elect  from  Cali- 
fornia, for  investigation. 

Owing,  it  is  understood,  to  the  dis- 
covery of  a  plot  in  Costa  Rica  for  the 
assassination  of  President  Gonzales, 
and  for  a  revolution,  several  promi- 
nent  residents   have  been   deported. 
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A   Russian  soldier's   grave   on   the   Poland   battleground 


THE  BRITISH  PRESS  AND  AMERICAN   SHIPPING 


A   COLLECTION  OF  EDITORIAL  OPINIONS  ON  THE   NOTE   OF  PROTEST  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN 


IF  England  is  to  win,  she  must 
make  sure  her  victory  by  a 
rigorous  control  of  the  seas, 
choking  Germany  by  the  stoppage  of 
supplies.  This  inevitably  involves  in- 
convenience and  even  hardship  to 
neutrals,  but  the  United  States,  rec- 
ognizing England's  necessity,  should 
accept  this  as  her  share  of  the  v^^ar. 
This  is  the  upshot  of  London's  press 
comment  on  the  Wilson  note  of  pro- 
test. Most  of  it  is  friendly,  and  since 
it  anticipated  the  publication  of  the 
text  of  the  message  it  is  general 
rather  than  specific  in  character. 

The  sharpest  reflection  on  the 
American  attitude  comes  from  the 
Morning  Post,  which  after  pointing 
out  that  American  copper  shipments 
to  Italy,  Holland,  Norway  and  Swe- 
den during  September  and  October 
last  year  were  five  times  as  great  as 
in  the  same  months  of  1913,  echoes 
a  little  sneeringly  William  Watson's 
indignation  at  America's  uncompro- 
mising neutrality: 

President  Wilson  is  a  very  strong  be- 
liever in  peace.  He  is,  as  between  Germany 
and  the  nations  she  has  attacked,  abso- 
lutely impartial.  He  has  not  the  shade  of 
a  preference.  .  .  .  His  attitude  toward 
both  sides  and  both  causes  is  that  of  a 
notable  personage  in  history  who  washed 
his  hands ;  it  is  no  affair  of  his,  but  he 
holds  sacred  the  right  of  American  citizens 
to  take  the  risks  and  hazards  of  legitimate 
trade  with  neutrals. 

He  is  Daniel  come  to  judgment,  and  he 
has  sent  forth  his  decree.  England  may 
try  to  save  her  life  by  fighting  Germany  ; 
she  may  try  to  restore  Belgium  by  fight- 
ing Germany ;  she  may  let  her  young  men 
shed  their  blood  like  water  in  order  that 
there  may  be  in  Europe  some  law  other 
than  that  of  organized  force ;  but  if.  in 
fighting  for  dear  life  England  or  France 
should  occasion  depression  in  American 
trade — if  they  act  on  his  plain  hint  that 
copper  is  hidden  beneath  cotton,  if  they 
search  American  ships,  and  thereby  cause 
delay,  he  will  give  a  plain  friendly  warning 
to  the  British  Government  against  imped- 
ing the  rights  of  American  citizens ;  the 
letter  of  the  law  must  be  respected. 

In  another  article  the  Morning  Post 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  so  much 
dislocation  of  trade  must  have  result- 
ed from  a  four-power  war  that  Great 
Britain's  policy  can  hardly  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  trade  depression  here; 
and  states  the  case  bluntly: 

The  whole  difficulty  of  using  sea  power 
with  effect  lies  in  the  presence  of  neutral 
states  adjacent  to  the  belligerents,  because 
■thru  those  neutral  states  cargoes  from 
other  neutral  countries  can  reach  the  bel- 
ligerents. Accordingly,  the  practise  has 
usually  been  to  prevent  those  cargoes  which 
could  be  useful  in  helping  an  enemy  to 
carry  on  war  from  reaching  the  enemy 
across  neutral  territory  or  in  neutral  ships. 
This  is  the  purpose  of  the  doctrine  of  con- 
traband. 

It  is  a  doctrine  that  has  arisen  from  the 
necessities  of  war,  and  that  has  never  been 
agreeable  to  neutrals,  but  it  is  but  part  of 
certain  great  facts  of  life,  of  the  law  of 
nature  that  great  nations  cannot  carry  on 
war  against  one  another  without  other  na- 
tions suffering. 

The  Globe  is  just  as  definite  in  its 
repudiation  of  the  American  position, 
and  quite  as  sarcastic: 
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The  American  Government  is  silent  and 
unprotesting  in  the  face  of  the  indefensible 
outrages  inflicted  on  Belgium.  The  voice 
of  the  great  neutral  nation  which  seeks  to 
be  the  final  arbiter  for  civilization,  the 
keeper  of  the  world's  conscience,  is  raised 
for  the  first  time,  not  on  a  question  of 
higher  morality,  but  to  express  impatience 
with  the  fact  that  the  greatest  war  in  the 
history  of  the  world  has  interfered  with 
the  opportunities  of  American  traders  to 
make  money  out  of  the  necessities  of  the 
belligerents.  Whatever  is  at  stake,  Amer- 
ican business  must  not  be  allowed  to  suffer. 

We  have  done  much  to  minimize  the 
loss  and  inconvenience  of  the  war  to 
American  trade,  but  we  are  fighting  for 
our  life  as  well  as  for  causes  as  vital  to 
America  as  to  ourselves.  We  cannot  stay 
our  necessary  actions  simply  in  order  that 
American  traders  may  reap  the  richest 
possible  harvest  out  of  Europe's  blood  and 
tears.  The  American  Government  in  effect 
demands  that  we  renounce  in  the  interest 
of  American  profits  our  most  potent 
weapon  against  the  enemy — that  we  raise 
the  blockade  against  the  enemy's  supplies. 
The  demand  may  be  made  in  the  friendliest 
spirit,  but  there  is  only  one  possible  an- 
swer,  and   in   the  friendliest  spirit,   "No!" 

The  tu  quoque  argfument  is  applied 
by  several  of  the  journals,  not,  how- 
ever, in  an  unfriendly  fashion.  The 
Evening  News  remarks: 

Americans  know  well  enough  that  if  the 
late  trouble  with  Mexico  had  developed 
into  open  warfare  the  Government  at 
Washington  would  not  have  allowed  the 
free  importations  of  munitions  of  war  by 
Guiitemala  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a 
neutral  state.  The  matter,  in  fact,  is  large- 
ly one  of  common  sense,  and  it  is  unthink- 
able that  two  great  friendly  nations  should 
treat  it  in  other  than  a  friendly,  common- 
sense  way. 

And  the  Daily  Express: 

The  American  people  have  from  the  first 
fully  realized  that  in  fighting  Potsdamism 
the  free  countries  of  Europe  are  fighting 
for  the  root  principles  of  the.  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  are  consequently 
protagonists  of  human  liberty  and  progress. 

We  value  their  moral  support  and  sym- 
pathy, but  the  war  means  inevitable  loss 
for  neutrals  as  well  as  for  belligerents. 
Lancashire  starved  during  the  American 
civU  war.  The  Government  at  Washinston 
during  the  war  with  Spain  took  the  same 
measures  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  re-' 
ceiving  supplies  as  Great  Britain  and 
France  are  taking  now. 

Together  with  the  insistence  that 
Britain's  course  is  justified  there  goes, 
however,  a  warm  recognition  of  the 
friendliness  of  this  country.  The  Times 
is  thoroly  conciliatory: 

Tlie  note  breathes  thruout  an  unshaken 
faith  in  our  sense  of  justice.  That  trust  we 
shall  assuredly  do  our  best  to  preserve. 
.  .  .  Americans  should  remember  that  this 
war  has  many  features  which  are  without 
precedent  in  history.  We  are  waging  war 
against  two  great  continental  states  which 
have  hardly  any  seaboard  of  their  own. 
They  are  surrounded  by  neutral  states,  and 
their  efforts  to  procure  necessaries  for 
their  armies  thru  those  states  are  inde- 
fatigable. There  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that,  despite  all  prohibitions  and  other 
measures  of  neutral  governments,  those  ef- 
forts have  been  in  many  instances  suc- 
cessful. 

Can  we  be  justly  blamed  in  these  cir- 
cumstances if  our  attitude  toward  Ameri- 
can commerce  with  these  neutral  neighbors 
of  our  enemies  is  perforce  somewhat  rig- 
orous? 

England  and  the  United  States  both 
pride  themselves  on  the  fact  that  they  are 
eminently  practical  nations ;  it  is  to  us 
quite  inconceivable  that  two  sensible  peo- 
ples on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  each 
other    should    not    succeed    in    devisinsr    a 


modus  Vivendi,  which  shall  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  principles  of  inter- 
national law,  and  which  at  the  same  time 
will  meet  the  peculiar  facts  and  circum- 
stances of  this  unprecedented  war. 

There  is  a  warning  for  England  in 

the  comment  of  the  Daily  News: 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  for  the  British 
Government  to  consider  carefully  the  rela- 
tive values  of  certain  of  its  regulations 
and  of  American  good-will.  America,  with- 
out passing  outside  her  strict  rights,  might 
reply  to  what  she  considered  unwarrant- 
able regulations  with  measures  for  the 
prohibition  of  the  exportation  of  arms  and 
ammunition,  for  example,  which  would  hit 
the  Allies.  In  all  controversies  of  the  kind 
a  balance  must  be  struck  by  both  parties 
between  loss  and  gain. 

The  Westminster  Gazette  suggests  a 
partizan  corollary  of  America's  propo- 
sition : 

The  American  Government,  having  de- 
cided to  stand  out  of  the  European  quar- 
rel, is  rightfully  careful  to  guard  its  neu- 
trality against  any  suspicion  of  partizan- 
ship,  but  to  prevent  us  from  checking  this 
traffic  would  be  to  intervene  on  the  side 
of  Germany.  That,  we  are  sure,  is  not  the 
intention  of  the  American  Government  or 
the  meaning  of  this  note.  The  rights  of 
Great  Britain  are  admitted,  and  if  the  diffi- 
culties are  fairly  faced  the  two  govern- 
ments can  do  much  by  friendly  agreement 
to  ease  the  situation  for  each  other. 

Tho  the  Daily  Chronicle  detects  hos- 
tile influences  behind  the  message,  it 
is  conciliatory  in  its  conclusion: 

In  the  American  Senate  and  Coneress. 
now  sitting  at  Washington,  there  are,  of 
course,  a  certain  number  of  strong  pro- 
(Jerman  politicians,  and  a  certain  number 
of  other  members  who  represent  the  old. 
bitter  anti-English  prejudice,  now,  we 
hope,  obsolescent  as  regards  the  mass  of 
the  American  people.  These  minorities  will 
naturally  seek  to  exploit  in  their  own  fa- 
vor, the  sentiment  of  American  trade  in- 
terest. 

We  feel  sure  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment will,  on  its  side,  deserve  their  sup- 
port by  conceding  readily  to  the  repre- 
sentations of  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Bryan 
every  point  which  is  not  inconsistent  with 
our  legitimate  and  successful  prosecution 
of  the  war. 

This  paper  offers  a  novel  defense  for 
the  British  policy  of  haling  suspected 
ships  into  port: 

In  itself  this  practise  can  hardly,  we 
think,  be  given  up,  resulting,  as  it  does, 
from  the  tactics  of  German  submarines. 
As  is  well  known,  their  almost  invariable 
practise  in  attacking  our  warships  is  to 
approach  them  behind  the  screen  of  an 
enemy  merchantman,  and  this  has  made 
it  impracticable  for  warships  to  conduct 
more  than  a  hasty  examination  of  mer- 
chantmen in  the  open.  This  impractica- 
bility is  enhanced  by  the  great  size  of  mod- 
ern merchant  steamers  as  compared  with 
the  old  sailing  craft  and  the  possibility — 
not  uncommonly  exploited,  we  believe,  dur- 
ing the  present  war — of  smuggling  in  their 
capacious  holds  goods  very  different  from 
those  declared   and  shown   on  the  surface. 

In  fact,  unless  search  in  a  harbor  and 
detention  for  that  purpose  be  conceded, 
the  right  to  search  must,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  disappear. 

The  Star  makes  a  reassuring  and 
sweeping    generalization : 

President  Wilson  strikes  a  true  note 
when  he  says  he  has  the  fullest  confidence 
in  Great  Britain's  sense  of  justice  and  we. 
on  our  side,  need  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
we  have  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  Amer- 
ican sense  of  justice. 

This,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  is  the 
prevailing  note  in  the  discussion. 


THE  ZEPPELIN  THAT  NEVER  FLEW 

BY  HENRY  BEACH  NEEDHAM 


AT  the  British  base,  Havre,  I 
Z^  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
A.  ^a  Lieutenant  of  the  R.  N.  V. 
attached  to  the  Royal  Naval  Air 
Service.  Of  what  he  was  doing  he 
was  absolutely  mum.  But  he  prom- 
ised to  give  me  "a  story" — if  he 
lived  to  tell  the  tale.  Part  of  this 
story,  omnivorous  reader,  you  have 
already  read.  It  concerns  the  bold 
aeroplane  raid  on  the  Zeppelin  air- 
ship factory  at  Friedrichshafen, 
Germany.  You  already  know  how 
Squadron-Commander  E.  F.  Briggs, 
Flight-Commander  J.  T.  Babington, 
and  Flight-Lieutenant  V.  S.  Sippe, 
of  the  Flying  Wing  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  flew  from  French  territory  to 
Lake  Constance,  and  under  heavy 
fire  from  guns,  mitrailleuses  and 
rifles  spilled  eleven  bombs  on  the 
Zeppelin  plant,  effecting  such  dam- 
age as  specifically  will  be  set  forth  in 
this  narrative — and  no  doubt  cate- 
gorically denied  by  German  official- 
dom. 

My  friend's  disappointment  in  not 
flying,  which  he  did  not  once  men- 
tion, was  all  on  account  of  the  "good 
of  the  service."  It  was  he  and  his 
partner  who  made  the  maps — the 
road  maps — for  the  flyers;  now  ad- 
mitted by  the  Germans,  who  found 
them  on  the  aviator  taken  prisoner, 
to  be  maliciously  accurate.  How  they 
made  them  he  is  not  permitted  to 
tell;  there  is  an  exasperating  lapse 
of  one  week  in  his  story.  But  he  did 
go  so  far  as  to  clear  up  one  point, 
fearing  that  a  wrong  impression 
might  be  given. 

"We  went  everywhere  in  navy  uni- 
form— none  of  your  German  espion- 
age for  us.  It  isn't  navy  pigeon.  If 
they  caught  us,"  he  added,  "we  de- 
served to  be  caught." 

Nothing  more.  But  when  I  tell  you 
that  he  drew  the  map  appearing 
with  this  article,  which  shows  the 
layout  of  the  Zeppelin  plant,  and 
give  you  assurances  that  he  drew  it 
from  memory,  you  will  appreciate 
his  essentially  vital  role  in  the  great 
adventure.  And  the  reason  why  he 
must  not  be  named — must  not  be 
photographed  or  so  much  as  de- 
scribed— is  that,  after  a  week's  re- 
cuperative leave,  he  fared  forth  on 
other  adventures.  It  would  be  unwise 
to  provide  the  Germans  with  his 
description. 

And  he  is  a  conspicuous  person. 
This  much  I  must  say:  He  is  one  of 
the  best-known  Rugby  football  play- 
ers in  all  England,  a  fact  which  is 
imprest  on  one  by  his  magnifi- 
cent physique  and  straight,  resolute 
stride.  More  than  that,  he  is  mani- 
festly handsome.  Walking  with  him 
in  Havre  and  in  London,  I  could  not 


It  was  in  Friedrichshafen  that 
Count  Zeppelin  began  his  experi- 
ments with  dirigible  balloons,  and 
since  the  Great  War  began  the 
Zeppelin  works  there  have  been 
feverishly  busy.  It  was  therefore 
a  telling  blow  as  well  as  a  daring 
one  to  attack  the  plant  from  the 
air.  Mr.  Needham  is  a  maga- 
zine writer  of  much  experience, 
who  was  graduated  frorn  the  New 
York  "Evening  Post"  and  has  "cov- 
ered" such  stories  as  Colonel  Roose- 
velt's tour  in  1910. — The  Editor. 


escape  this  conclusion.  For  women 
of  all  ages  stared  at  him  most  em- 
barrassingly. 

He  calls  the  expedition  "Winston's 
stunt."  Because,  be  it  widely  known, 
the  Right  Honourable  Winston  S. 
Churchill,  who  is  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  (Secretary  of  the  Navy 
without  a  President  to  boss)  con- 
ceived and  ordered  the  raid,  as  he 
did  the  aeroplane  calls  on  Dusseldorf 
and  Cologne, 

Be  it  generally  known,  also,  that 
the  Friedrichshafen  raid,  and  those 
on  Dusseldorf  and  Cologne,  were 
pulled  off  by  the  Navy — not  the 
Army.  There  are  two  separate  and 
distinct  flying  wings  in  the  British 
service,  one  attached  to  the  Army 
and  the  other  to  the  Navy.  Need  one 


say  that  between  the  two  exists  in- 
tense rivalry? 

"The  Navy  attacks  lower  than  any 
flying  corps  in  the  world,"  insisted 
the  lieutenant. 

"Why?"  I  asked. 

"Navy  nerve — Navy  training,"  he 
answered. 

What  he  meant  was  this :  At  nine- 
teen a  youngster  may  be  in  command 
of  a  small  destroyer  at  maneuvers, 
plugging  along  in  the  Channel  at 
thirty  knots  in  a  fog.  This,  you'll  ad- 
mit, is  rather  developing  to  nerve. 
Then  he  may  be  put  on  a  big  ship 
where  he's  under  orders  of  a  supe- 
rior officer;  then  given  a  larger  de- 
stroyer; then — tried  out  by  a  stunt 
like  the  one  at  Portland. 

One  year,  I  was  told,  the  British 
Navy  maneuvers  centered  around 
Portland  Island,  which  is  a  naval 
station  south  of  Weymouth,  Dorset. 
There  is  here  a  breakwater  with  a 
searchlight  on  either  side  of  the  en- 
trance, also  naval  guns.  At  the  time 
of  these  maneuvers  the  defense  was 
in  charge  of  the  Royal  Engineers. 
They  were  to  "sink"  any  destroyers 
that  attempted  to  enter  the  harbor 
to  attack  the  fleet  lying  at  anchor. 
The  "problem"  of  the  destroyers,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  to  force  their 
way  in  without  being  "sunk."  Keep- 
ing a  course  as  much  in  shadow  of 


THIS  IS  THE  MAP 

It  shows  the  works  at  Friedrichshafen  and  it  was  made  by  the  nameless  football  player  who  figures 

so  largely  in  the  story  of  the  raid 
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the  breakwater  as  possible,  the  de- 
stroyers came  driving  along  at  thir- 
ty-one knots,  and  with  a  dangerous 
turn,  made  for  the  space  between  the 
two  searchlights. 

Crash! — the  first  destroyer  tried 
to  hurdle  the  breakwater.  Every  bit 
of  machinery  was  shunted  into  the 
bow.  Mechanically  the  war  craft  was 
a  complete  wreck. 

Bang! — followed  the  second  de- 
stroyer plumb  into  the  stern  of  the 
leader.  The  third  was  turned  aside 
and  throttled  down  with  supreme 
effort. 

The  Royal  Engineers,  cold-blood- 
edly planning  their  defense — in 
maneuvers,  not  war,  remember — 
said,  "We'll  spoil  their  game."  So 
they  took  down  one  of  the  search- 
lights, and  put  it  up  again  on  the 
breakwater  at  the  proper  distance 
beyond  the  other  light.  The  space  be- 
tween was  solid  masonry — not 
water ! 

"And  weren't  they — the  engineers, 
I  mean — courtmartialled?"  I  asked, 
excitedly. 

"Courtmartialled?"  The  lieuten- 
ant grinned.  "They  were  highly  com- 
mended in  the  oificial  report  on  the 
maneuvers.  And  the  commanders  of 
the  destroyers  were  also  praised  for 
their  nerve  in  entering  the  harbor — 
or  trying  to.  But  don't  you  see  from 
that  how  the  nerve  of  the  Navy  man 
is  developed?  Don't  you  see  why  our 
men  attack  at  400  feet  where  other 
pilots  keep  above  4000?" 

Don't  you  see? 


"When  we  met  in  Havre,"  said  the 
lieutenant,  beginning  his  story  of 
the  raid,  "everything  was  ready. 
With  my  partner  I  had  gone  to  the 
front  in  France,  had  got  in  touch 
with  General  Joffre,  and  had — dis- 
appeared. When  we  returned  to 
Havre  we  had  the  maps — topograph- 
ic or  aerial;  whatever  you  want  to 
call  them." 

"By  the  way,"  I  interrupted, 
"what  about  the  German  charge  that 
the  flyers  violated  Swiss  neutral- 
ity?" 

"Not  one  of  the  three  flew  over 
Switzerland,"  he  replied.  "Following 
the  maps,  they  steered  north  of 
Schaffhausen,  and  then  when  they 
picked  up  the  northwest  arm  of  Lake 
Constance,  straight  down  it  to 
Friedrichshafen.  They  steered  by 
the  peaks  above  the  clouds — peaks 
in  the  Black  Forest.  All  big  peaks 
north  of  the  Rhine  lie  in  the  Frei- 
burg district.  As  long  as  they  kept 
well  up  with  the  peaks  to  port,  until 
they  opened  up  the  arm  of  the  lake, 
they  were  perfectly  certain  of  not 
infringing  Swiss  neutrality.  Each 
flyer  carried  three  maps.  If  they  had 
gone  the  wrong  side  of  the  Rhine 
thev  would  have  had  nothing  to  steer 
by." 

"The  four  machines,"  he  contin- 
ued— "British-made  biplanes  of  the 
Avro  type,  with  eighty-horse  Gnome 
engines — arrived  at  Havre  by  trans- 
port at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
We  were  told  that  we  might  possibly 
have  them  ashore  the  next  morning. 


We  replied  that  the  special  train 
was  waiting,  and  that  the  machines 
must  be  landed  and  loaded  that 
night.  Never  wasting  a  minute,  we 
got  the  special  started  at  eleven 
o'clock,  and  arrived  at  Belfort  at  ten 
o'clock  the  next  night.  Belfort,  you 
know,  is  the  big  fortified  town  in  the 
east  of  France  that  has  never  fallen. 
It  is  almost  at  the  junction  of 
France,  Switzerland  and  Germany — 
the  natural  starting  point  for  a  flight 
to  Friedrichshafen. 

"Ten  o'clock  the  next  morning  all 
four  machines  were  ready  to  start — 
petrol,  oil  and  bombs  aboard,  every- 
thing shipshape." 

"How  many  bombs?"  I  asked,  "and 
what  size?" 

"Four  to  each  machine — big  'T. 
N.  T.'s' — tri-nitro-tolnol ;  Germans 
call  it  'Trytol' — a  high  explosive  ob- 
tained   from    a    step-up    nitration." 

"Not  the  small  bombs  the  Ger- 
mans use,"  he  laughed;  "dropt  from 
a  hight  of  6000  feet.  Not  the  Fly- 
ing Wing  of  the  Navy!" 

"The  machines  proved  them- 
selves," he  continued — "at  least, 
three  of  them  did.  Briggie's  had  to 
be  brought  down  because  the  petrol 
tank  was  pierced  with  a  shrapnel- 
base,  but  he  had  flown  120  miles  into 
Germany,  across  mountainous  coun- 
try. Both  Babington's  and  Sippe's 
machines  were  damaged  by  gun  fire, 
receiving  many  shots  thru  the  wings 
and  controls.  But  they  covered  the 
entire  flight  of  250  miles.  The  fourth 
machine,  taken  for  a  trial  at  Belfort, 
was  knocked  up  a  bit  in  landing. 

"If  every  man  of  us  had  been 
crazed  with  insomnia,  it  would  have 
been  but  natural.  Machines  all  ready 
for  the  start,  mark  you,  and  there 
was  a  delay  of  a  whole  week  for 
good  weather  conditions.  That  was 
more  trying  than  the  flight." 

"What  did  you  do?" 

"Played  patience,  and  Briggs  won 
all  the  money.  Cleaned  every  man 
out.  So  if  any  one  had  to  be  left  on 
German  soil,  Briggie  was  the  man ! 

"The  start  was  made  on  Saturday 
morning.  Three  machines,  intervals 
of  five  minutes — 9:40,  9:45,  and 
9:50.  And  cold?  It  was  minus  7 
Centigrade  on  the  ground,  so  you 
may  know  what  it  was  up  aloft  four 
thousand  feet.  But  they  didn't  mind 
— Briggs  especially.  You  know  he 
put  the  British  altitude  record  up  to 
fifteen  thousand  feet  last  winter,  get- 
ting badly  frostbitten  in  the  stunt. 

"Briggs  is  the  finest  pilot  of  the 
lot — a  scientific  flyer.  In  peace  times 
he  goes  up  surrounded  with  instru- 
ments for  the  measurement  of  alti- 
tude, air-speed,  engine-speed,  and 
angles  of  tilt.  His  knowledge  of  at- 
mospheric conditions  gave  him,  be- 
fore the  goal  was  reached,  a  lead  of 
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eight  miles.  His  four  bombs  landed 
on  the  sheds,  but  a  punctured  petrol 
tank  forced  him  to  land  by  a  gliding 
flight.  He  saw  the  Germans  at  the 
guns,  and  a  regiment  of  the  Land- 
sturm  drawn  up.  After  landing  he 
fired  every  shot  in  his  automatic 
pistol  at  them,  in  order  to  divert  at- 
tention from  the  flyers  behind  him. 

"Thanks  are  due  to  the  German 
officer  at  Friedrichshafen  who  tele- 
graphed that  Briggs'  wounds  were 
not  serious.  They  potted  him  as  he 
came  down. 

"Babington  started  second,  but 
had  engine  trouble,  and  Sippe  past 
him  in  the  flight.  He  saw  the  shrap- 
nel shells  burst  around  Briggs'  ma- 
chine. So  what  do  you  think  he  did? 
He  sailed  along  six  feet  above  Lake 
Constance!  Took  them  by  surprize, 
and  when  they  did  see  him  they 
couldn't  tilt  their  guns  to  that  angle. 
He  rose  to  twelve  hundred  feet,  let 
loose  a  bomb  which  dropt  on  the 
pavement,  puncturing  hydrogen  gas- 
ometers, dove  to  about  400,  and  dropt 
two  more,  hitting  the  Zep.  shed. 
Then  got  awaj'.  He  succeeded  in  rat- 
tling the  Germans,  who  scattered  af- 
ter his  first  bomb,  and  thus  drew  at- 
tention away  from  Babbie  following. 

"Sippe  is  a  professional  flyer ;  was 
a  test  pilot  for  one  of  the  biggest 
aeroplane  firms  of  England;  has 
flown  in  Germany,  Austria,  France, 
Italy  and  Spain,  and  was  only  ap- 
pointed from  civil  life  to  the  R.  N. 
A.  S.  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
He  is  a  superb  judge  of  pace  and 
distance,  and  has  the  finest  hands. 

"After  him  came  Babington,  fly- 
ing ninety  miles  an  hour  at  an  alti- 
tude of  4000  feet.  He  made  a  plumb- 
nose  dive  down  to  400  feet,  dropping 
his  bombs  on  their  mark,  the  Zep. 
shed.  He  was  traveling  so  fast  that 
he  felt  the  kick  of  his  bombs — trav- 
eling over  200  miles  an  hour  at  the 
bottom  of  the  dive — probably  faster 
than  any  man  ever  traveled  who 
came  out  alive. 

"First  thing  he  said  when  he  came 
down  on  friendly  soil  was:  'Never 
saw  anything  so  rotten  as  their 
shooting.  They  ought  to  be  shot!' 
Just  like  him.  His  idea  was  to  get 
where  he  could  carry  out  his  instruc- 
tions, no  matter  what  cost;  next, 
collect  as  much  information  as  pos- 
sible on  shell  fire  and  shell  bursts, 
and  then  write  a  report." 

"The  damage?"  I  asked.  "The 
Germans  say  the  raid  harmed  noth- 
ing." 

"They  said  the  same  thing  after 
the  Dusseldorf  raid,  but  we  learned 
the  truth.  In  this  case  we  know  al- 
ready. Swiss  workmen  who  cross  the 
lake  every  day  from  Romanshorn  to 
Friedrichshafen  are  the  sources  of 
our  accurate  information. 


"After  the  firing  ceased,  people  at 
Romanshorn,  eleven  miles  across 
Lake  Constance,  suddenly  saw  fire 
and  smoke  above  the  Zeppelin  plant. 
Then  came  sudden  outbursts  of 
flame.  From  this  they  knew,  as  they 
afterwards  learned  definitely,  that 
the   Zep.    shed,   with    the   dirigibles. 


went  first;  then  fired  the  punctured 
gasometers,  and  finally  fired  the 
main  gasometer  and  main  hydrogen 
reduction  plant. 

"Thus,  the  damage  came  to  thisr 
Two  gasometers  and  hydrogen  re- 
duction plant — which  was  one  year 
and  ten  months  building — totally  de- 
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stroyed;  possible  destruction  or 
heavy  damage  to  hydrogen  tube 
store;  severe  damage  to  machine 
shed;  and  one  completed  Zep.  en- 
tirely destroyed,  and  a  dirigible 
Hearing  completion  destroyed.  The 
shed  was  built  for  two — I  know! 
"The  Zeppelin  completed  was    due 


to  come  out  at  three  o'clock  for  a 
spin  over  the  lake.  But  our  airmen 
interfered.  They  arrived  about 
twelve.  And  that's  the  story." 
"But  the  honors  and  glory?" 
"The  flyers  picked  up  three  Le- 
gions of  Honor  and  two  D.  S.  O.'s. 
Babington  is  a  perfect  Sahib  of  good 


English  stock.  When  they  conferred 
on  him  the  Legion  of  Honor,  he 
seemed  to  hesitate  about  accepting 
it.  Fine  sense  of  honor. 

"You  see,  I  don't  know  how  many 
generations  back  some  ancestor  of 
Babbie's  had  fought  against  the 
French!" 


OF   IDLING   AT   AN    INN 

BY   HAROLD  J.   ROWLAND 


THERE  is  no  place  for  idling 
like  an  Inn.  The  fellow  who 
could  not  be  idle  at  an  Inn  is 
a  poor  devil  of  a  Tarn  o'-Shanter 
driven  a  headlong  pace  by  the 
myriad  witches  of  business  and 
worldly  cares  and  an  uneasy  con- 
science. There  are  reasons  why  the 
Inn  is  the  idler's  paradise.  The  Inn 
is  out  of  the  world's  bustle  and 
hurry.  Hotels  there  may  be  in  cities, 
taverns  in  towns ;  but  your  Inn  must 
be  on  the  open  road. 

At  an  Inn  man  need  take  no 
thought  what  he  shall  eat,  or  what 
he  shall  drink,  or  wherewithal  he 
shall  be  clothed.  There  shall  a  man 
wear  what  he  pleases,  eat  what  mine 
host  sets  before  him,  be  warmed 
by  fires  not  of  his  own  building, 
drink  drafts  not  of  his  own  brewing, 
bask  in  comforts  of  another's  devis- 
ing. 

At  an  Inn  man  is  well  fed — in- 
deed, what  is  more  essential  to  a 
true  definition  of  an  Inn  than  this, 
"a  place  where  good  food  abounds"? 
And  who  but  the  well-fed  man  can 

be  really  idle? 

*  *     * 

It  has  been  my  fortune,  in  sundry 
vagabondings,  to  find  many  an  Inn 
where  it  was  joy  to  loaf  and  in- 
vite my  soul.  Most  of  them,  it  must 
be  confest,  were  in  the  old  countries, 
where  neither  business  nor  busyness 
is  all  there  is  of  life,  where  the  verb 
"to  live"  has  never  demanded  as  its 
sole  synonym  the  verb  "to  hustle." 
But  twice  within  a  summer  time  I 
have  found,  within  striking  distance 
of  a  great  American  city,  a  hostelry 
for  which  I  am  moved  to  paraphrase 
Phillips  Brooks'  diplomatic  enco- 
mium of  a  baby,  "That  is  an  Inn." 

*  *     * 

My  two  Inns  are  hundreds  of 
miles  apart;  one  is  two  centuries  old, 
the  other  not  two  years;  one  is  on  a 
main  traveled  road,  the  other  on  a 
byway.  But  they  have  one  thing  in 
common.  That  is  the  thing  of  which 
Maggie  Shand,  in  Barrie's  play. 
What  Every  Woman  Knows,  said, 
"It's  the  thing  which,  if  a  woman 
hasn't  it  nothing  will  make  up  for, 
but  if  a  woman  has  it  nothing  else 


matters."  That  priceless  gift  is  as 
valuable,  as  invaluable,  to  an  Inn  as 
to  a  woman.  It  is  charm.  Charm 
these  two  Inns  have  in  common,  and 
a  second  thing  from  which  the  first 
has  sprung.  Each  is  the  product  of 
a  man  with  a  vision. 


*     * 


Beside  the  broad  road  that 
stretches  from  Boston  to  Worcester 
stands  the  Wayside  Inn.  It  is  the 
same  Inn  that  slips  into  your  mind 
when  you  read  the  name.  Of  it  the 
poet  sang: 

Across  the  meadows  bare  and  brown. 
The  windows  of  the  wayside  inn 
Gleamed    red   with   fire-light   thru   the 

leaves 
Of  woodbine,   hanging  from  the  eaves 
Their  crimson  curtains  rent  and  thin. 

Without,  it  is  a  sprawled  out,  high 
shouldered  ancient  house  of  colonial 
mien,  shaded  by  old  elms  and  flanked 
by  smiling  fields.  Within,  it  is  a  wil- 
derness— but  the  word  is  inapt — a 
pleasant  garden  of  old  furniture, 
high-boys,  low-boys,  gate-legged  ta- 
bles, four-posters,  settles,  old  pew- 
ter, old  fire  dogs,  pot  hooks  and  hang- 
ers, porringers  and  warming  pans. 

The  vision  that  mine  host,  good 
Mr.  Lemon,  saw,  when  he  bought  the 
house,  deserted,  dilapidated,  pathet- 
ic, was  that  of  a  reproduction  of  the 
appearance,  the  atmosphere  and  the 
quality  of  a  roadside  Inn  of  colonial 
days.  He  has  succeeded  in  high  de- 
gree. He  has  restored  the  house  to 
solidity  and  liveableness  with  a  rev- 
erent hand;  he  has  gathered  togeth- 
er in  its  rooms  a  wonderful  collec- 
tion of  old  furniture;  he  sets  a  gen- 
erous and  appetizing  table.  In  full 
loyalty  to  his  ideal  he  has  resisted 

the  temptations  of  modernity. 

*     *     * 

To  reach  the  other  Inn  of  delight 
one  may  go  by  motor  from  New  York. 
For  just  as  our  two  hostelries  are 
close  related  by  their  innishness,  so 
are  they  linked  to  the  days  of  stage- 
coach and  road  house  by  their  way  of 
approach.  Speaks  the  poet  again: 

For  there  no  noisy  railway  speeds, 
Its    torch-race    scattering    smoke    and 

gleeds ; 
But  noon  and  night,  the  panting  teams 
Stop  under  the  great  oaks.  .  .  . 

Only,  the  panting  teams  have  become 


purring  engines,  the  bowling  coaches 
skimming  motors. 

When  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  was 
asked  how  one  might  get  to  his  Sa- 
moan  home,  he  said,  "You  sail  from 
San  Francisco  and  after  passing 
Honolulu,  take  the  first  'turning  to 
the  left.'  "  So  in  going  to  Yama-no- 
uchi,  you  go  from  New  York  and 
after  you  have  past  Middle- 
town,  take  the  first  turning  to  the 
left.  Over  a  mountain  ridge,  along 
a  broad  valley,  up  a  narrower  one 
between  the  hills,  and  there  you  are 
at  Yama-no-uchi.  An  odd  name  for 
an  American  Inn,  say  you.  But 
therein  begins  the  charm.  For  when 
the  Master,  traveling  in  Japan,  con- 
fided to  his  friend,  Marquis  Ito,  his 
long  cherished  plan  of  building  an 
Inn,  the  venerable  statesman,  ac- 
cording to  the  pleasant  Japanese  cus- 
tom, claimed  the  privilege  of  naming 
the  new  home.  Yama-no-uchi  he. 
called  it,  Home  in  the  Mountains. 
When  the  thirteen  acres  became  a 
thousand,  the  name  was  metamor- 
phosed for  the  wayfaring  man  into 
Yama  Farms  Inn. 


To  understand  the  Inn,  one  must 
go  back.  The  Master  had  always 
wanted  to  keep  an  Inn.  Just  why  he 
wanted  it  I  do  not  know.  Perhaps  he 
does  not  know  himself.  He  desired  it 
as  a  man  who  is  not  a  poet  may  de- 
sire to  write  a  sonnet,  a  man  who  is 
not  a  musician  to  play  the  flute.  He 
does  not  want  to  live  as  a  real  mu- 
sician, or  starve  as  a  real  poet,  but 
he  would  like  to  show  the  profession- 
al sonneteer  or  the  veteran  musician 
a  thing  or  two. 

Long  the  Master  waited,  going 
about  his  proper  business  with  dili- 
gence and  patience,  but  with  his  pet 
project  snug  in  the  back  of  his  mind. 
Then  the  day  came  when  he  said, 
"Here  is  an  old  farmhouse,  far 
from  the  world  that  bustles  and  hur- 
ries and  shouts.  Make  me  of  it  an 
Inn."  And  they  said  to  him,  "What 
like  of  an  Inn  will  you  have?"  His 
reply  was  prompt,  for  he  had  not 
lived  with  his  vision  all  this  time 
without  knowing  it  as  a  man  knows 
his  pocket.  And  he  said,  "When  my 
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friends  come  here — for  this  Inn  of 
mine  is  to  be  for  my  friends,  and  the 
friends  of  my  friends,  and  their 
friends  in  turn — let  them  first  be 
disappointed  because  the  Inn  shall 
look  usual  and  unpretentious  and 
plain.  Then,  when  they  come  in,  let 
it  be  that  they  shall  say,  'But  this  is 
homelike.'  And  when  they  go  to  their 
chambers,  let  it  be  that  they  shall 
find  upon  their  beds  the  finest  linen 
that  was  ever  made  from  flax.  And 
when  they  come  to  table,  let  it  be 
that  no  man  shall  be  able  to  find  any- 
where better  food,  more  splendid 
cooking,  more  perfect  service." 

So  said  the  Master.  And  so  they 
did.  And  so  it  was — and  is. 

*  *     * 

On  the  approach  the  Inn  makes  no 
claim  to  distinction — partly  because 
it  is  well  hidden  from  the  roadway, 
partly  because  it  is  merely  rambling, 
and  simple  and  white.  But  within  are 
broad  spaces,  pleasant  vistas,  invit- 
ing corridors  that  turn  and  bend, 
mellow  colors,  rich  fabrics,  comfort- 
able chairs  and  settles  and  couches, 
an  air  of  quietness,  a  feeling  of  leis- 
ure, a  sense  of  home. 

No  hotel  office,  becountered,  be- 
clerked  and  bekeyed,  holds  up  the 
guest  as  he  enters.  A  demure  maid  in 
a  pleasant  reception  room  oifers  a 
quiet  welcome.  No  "Buttons,"  but 
the  housekeeper,  bids  the  guest  to 
his  chamber.  It  is  to  no  numbered 
cell  that  you  are  ushered.  It  may  be 
to  "Land's  End,"  to  the  "Grey 
Shadow  Room,"  to  "Jackanapes,"  to 
"Cock  Robin,"  to  "Nippon,"  to  the 
"Chinese  Room." 

The  furniture  of  each  room  has  its 
individuality.  There  are  no  two 
alike,  so  you  need  not  hunt  to  find 
them.  But  all  the  rooms  have  one 
thing  in  common,  perfection  of  ap- 
pointment. Comfort,  daintiness,  spot- 
lessness,  harmoniousness — in  these 
prime  qualities  they  share  alike. 
Everywhere  abovestairs  it  is  home- 
like— but  it  is  something  more.  All 
the  comforts  of  home  plus  all  the 
conveniences  and  appliances  and 
services  of  the  best  hotel  are  sup- 
plied in  fullest  measure.  There  is 
nothing  that  the  finest  hostelry  of 
Fifth  avenue  or  Piccadilly  or  the 
Rue  de  Rivoli  offers  that  Yama 
Farms  Inn  does  not  yield. 

*  *     * 

In  the  dining  room  it  is  also 
homelike,  but  with  a  difference. 
Which  again  is  as  it  should  be. 
When  man  goes  from  home  he  asks 
nothing  better  than  to  sleep  as  if  he 
were  in  his  own  bed.  But  when  it 
comes  to  eating,  he  does  not  want 
the  home  table.  In  the  first  place  it 
cannot  be  done.  "Home  cooking"  out- 
side   of    the    home    is    a    delusion. 


In  the  second  place  he  wants  nov- 
elty; he  is  ready  for  a  change. 
After  a  long  stretch  of  the  home 
table,  the  creations  of  a  Brillat-Sa- 
varin  taste  good.  In  the  third  place 
such  a  change  makes  the  return 
home  to  the  old  familiar  things  a 
new  pleasure  and  a  renewed  content. 
No  Inn  could  make  a  greater  mis- 
take than  to  set  a  "home  table."  Man 
on  his  journey ings  does  not  want  it. 

And  the  Master  knew  it.  So  his 
first  maitre-d'hotel  (ravished  from 
him  now,  alas,  by  the  greedy 
hand  of  war)  was  a  master  of  his 
craft.  If  his  successor  fails  in  any 
degree  to  match  him  in  excellence,  I 
who  have  eaten  under  the  aegis  of 
the  one  and  not  the  other,  will  not 
believe  it. 

Perfection  does  not  hide  upstairs 
in  the  sleeping  chamber.  The  soup  is 
as  rich  as  the  bed  linen  is  smooth. 
The  pastry  is  as  toothsome  as  the 
rugs  are  thick  and  silky.  The  coffee 
is  as  fragrant  as  the  sleeping 
porches  are  broad  and  airy.  If  com- 
fort waits  above,  delectation  reigns 
below.  If  a  man  go  away  from  this 
table  ill-humored,  the  way  to  his 
heart    lies    not    over    the    small-boy 

way. 

*     *     * 

But  I  seem  to  hear  the  voice  of 
Thomas  unconvinced — "all  this  is 
not  unique.  There  be  other  Inns 
perfect  as  this,  other  beds  that  feel 
like  home,  other  dishes  that  savor 
of  ambrosian  fields."  Very  possibly. 

But  how  of  this?  For  all  these 
comforts  and  every  other  there  is 
but  one  price.  No  servant  may  be 
"tipped,"  no  extra  may  be  paid  for, 
no  service  may  be  found  added  on 
the  bill.  No  surprizes  lurk  in  that 
portentous  moment  of  the  guest's 
leave  taking.  It  is  the  American 
plan  carried  to  its  logical,  its  ulti- 
mate conclusion  as  no  American  has 
yet  had  the  "nerve"  to  carry  it.  It 
is  the  concept  wrapt  up  in  the 
phrase  tout  compris  realized  as  no 
Frenchman  would  dare  to  realize  it. 

You  are  the  Master's  guest.  While 
in  his  house,  all  that  he  has  is  yours. 
There  are  no  exceptions,  no  reserva- 
tions. Only,  when  you  take  your 
leave,  you  make  your  contribution  to 
the  general  exchequer  in  accordance 
with  a  simple,  well  understood,  arith- 
metically computed  system.  If  you 
have  dwelt  in  Land's  End,  so  many 
dollars  a  day;  if  in  "Cock  Robin,"  so 
many;  if  in  the  Chinese  room,  so 
many.  And  no  more,  no  less,  no 
other.  For  this  payment  you  have 
what  the  Inn  affords — repose,  food, 
drink,  service  of  valet,  masseur, 
manicurist,  barber,  postage  stamps, 
and  a  dozen  others.  You  eat  when  you 
like,  what  you  like,  where  you  like — 
breakfast  on  your  own  porch,  lunch- 


eon at  Jenny  Brook,  where  the  Mas- 
ter raises  such  trout  as  the  fisherman 
dreams  of,  tea  on  the  broad  piazza. 
You  drink  the  same ;  buttermilk — the 
Master  is  proud  of  his  buttermilk — 
and  champagne  flow  with  equal  free- 
dom.   Which    takes    us    back    again. 

*  *     * 

The  Master  was  busy  working  out 
his  vision,  when  he  came  to  the  sub- 
ject of  drink.  Now  this  was  to  be 
no  ordinary  Inn,  no  road-house  where 
men  might  come  to  drink  and  carouse 
and  offend  their  neighbor  guests. 
Else  were  the  vision  marred  in  the 
realization.  But  how  to  make  it 
otherwise?  The  Master  pondered, 
and  "No  Treating"  was  his  thought. 
But  they  reasoned  with  him  and 
showed  him  how  badly  such  a 
restriction  marched  with  his  vision 
of  an  Inn  of  perfect  freedom.  And 
he  pondered  again.  And  he  said, 
"Then  shall  there  be  no  price  for 
drink.  Men  shall  drink  what  they 
will,  where  they  will,  when  they  will. 
For  it  is  not  thirst  that  hounds  men 
on  to  become  drunk.  It  is  the  desire 
to  spend  money,  to  show  that  they 
are  able  and  ready  to  buy  and  pay." 

They  flouted  his  idea,  and  they 
proved  to  him  conclusively  and  to 
their  perfect  satisfaction  that  it  was 
not  so.  And  he  did  it,  and  it  is  so. 

You  may  drink  buttermilk  or 
champagne;  your  purse  knows  no 
difference.  But  your  desire  does.  You 
do  drink  buttermilk  and  you  do  not 
drink  champagne.  Such  is  the  human 
mind.  The  Master's  logic  may  have 
been  all  wrong — it  sounds  so.  But 
his  instinct  was  right — it  has  been 
proved  so.  As  one  man  said,  "There 
are  no  prices  on  the  wine-list;  how 
can  I  know  what  to  drink?"  So  each 
man  drinks  what  he  will;  and  no 
man,  humanly  speaking,  drinks  too- 
much.  And  there  you  are. 

*  *     * 

Now  if  you  have  heard  of  Yama. 
Farms  Inn,  it  is  a  hundred  to  one 
that    this    is    the    thing    you    have- 
heard — that   champagne   is   free   as- 
air.  But  it  is  the  thing  that  matters, 
least.  From  a  distance  it  looms  bigr 
close  by  it  dwindles  small.  For  when 
you  get  there,  there  is  too  much  else 
that    is    significant,    too    much    else 
that  is  pleasant,  too  much  else  that 
really  matters.  You  are  too  busy  in 
fragrant    idleness    to    bother    your 
head  about  whether  you  are  drink- 
ing wine  or  buttermilk,    Scotch   or 
Orange     Pekoe,     strong     drink     or 
water. 

The  Master's  vision  takes  you  up 
and  enfolds  you  till  this  littlest 
corner  of  his  vision  slips  into  its 
proper  place,  hidden  by  comforts 
and  pleasures  and  delights.  I  laiow» 
for  I  have  idled  there. 
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EARLY  two  thousand  years 
ago  Jesus  Christ  founded  a 
spiritual  republic.  He  estab- 
lished it  not  by  the  material 
sword,  but  by  the  sword  of  the 
spirit,  which  is  the  word  of 
God.  He  established  it  not  by 
brute  force  but  by  an  appeal  to 
the  conscience  and  intellect  of 
humanity.  The  spiritual  kingdom  that  he  founded 
exists  to  this  day  and  is  continually  expanding. 

Two  thousand  years  ago  the  first  words  that  were 
uttered  to  announce  the  birth  of  the  Savior  of  man- 
kind contained  a  proclamation  of  peace  to  the 
world:  "Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth 
peace  to  men  of  good  will."  But,  looking  back  and 
contemplating  the  wars  that  have  ravaged  the 
Christian  world  during  the  last  twenty  centuries, 
one  might  be  tempted  to  exclaim  in  anguish  of 
heart  that  Christ's  mission  has  been  a  failure. 

Yet  such  is  not  the  case.  So  long  as  the  moral 
Ruler  of  the  world  holds  the  reins  of  government, 
which  he  never  surrenders,  we  have  nothing  to  fear, 
provided  we  put  our  trust  in  God. 

In  advocating  the  reign  of  peace  the  Church  has 
always  labored  at  a  great  disadvantage.  From  the 
foundation  of  Christianity  the  Church  itself  was 
either  pursued  with  unrelenting  fury  or  bitterly 
antagonized  or  opposed.  It  is  true  that  while  the 
Church  never  considered  a  military  life  as  incom- 
patible with  the  profession  of  Christian  religion, 
and  has  admitted  that  war  may  sometimes  be  neces- 
sary, she  declares  that  hostilities  undertaken  even 
in  a  just  cause  are  always  to  be  deplored  because 
they  involve  great  calamities  and  are  rarely  exempt 
from  acts  of  injustice  and  inhumanity. 

But  is  it  worth  while  to  go  to  war?  For  it  is  a 
subject  of  profound  concern  to  the  Church  and  the 
friends  of  the  gospel  of  peace  that  part  of  the 
world  today  presents  the  spectacle  of  a  great  mili- 
tary camp.  I  repeat,  is  it  worth  while,  or  has  it  been 
worth  while?  Let  us  consider  the  immense  number 
of  men  torn  in  the  bloom  of  life  from  the  bosom  of 
their  families,  withdrawn  from  active  and  indus- 
trial pursuits,  condemned  to  a  monotonous  existence 
and  exposed  to  the  temptations  incident  to  such  a 
career,  and  then  decide  if  it  is  not  time  to  bring 
about  the  reign  of  peace.  Let  us  get  away  from  the 
mistake  of  instructing  men  in  military  tactics 
rather  than  in  the  duties  of  civil  life;  let  us  aban- 
don the  cult  of  destroying  life  and  in  its  place  teach 
the  cult  of  developing  the  resources  of  the  country 
— of  the  world. 

In  well  ordered  society  the  disputes  of  individuals 
are  settled  by  recourse  not  to  force,  but  to  law.  It 
would  be  a  blessing  to  humanity  if  national  contro- 
versies were  decided  on  the  same  principle,  and  the 
just  cause  of  any  nation  should  be  vindicated  by  a 
court  of  arbitration  rather  than  by  an  appeal  to 
arms.  Then  the  powers  that  govern  as  well  as  pri- 
vate litigants  would  be  guided  by  the  principle, 
"thrice  is  he  armed  that  hath  his  quarrel  just."  This 
amicable  system  while  protecting  the  rights  of  the 
weak  would  not  humiliate  or  wound  the  pride  of  the 
strong,  since  it  does  not  attempt  to  interfere  with 
or  minimize  the  autonomy  of  any  power. 


It  is  a  pleasing  reflection  for  us  all  that  the  most 
ardent  advocates  of  peace  among  the  nations  of  the 
world,  the  most  unselfish  workers  for  it,  who  are 
devoting  money,  high  intelligence,  and  exalted  posi- 
tion to  its  attainment,  are  sons  and  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  Yet  as  peaceful  citizens  we  are  none 
the  less  patriotic. 

Patriotism  is  a  rational  instinct  planted  by  the 
Creator  in  the  heart  of  man.  It  is  a  universal  senti- 
ment of  humanity.  It  implies  not  only  love  of  soil 
and  fellow-citizens,  but  also — and  principally — at- 
tachment to  the  laws,  institutions  and  government 
of  one's  country;  it  implies  filial  admiration  of  the 
heroes,  statesmen  and  other  men  of  genius  who 
have  contributed  to  its  renown  by  the  valor  of  their 
arms,  the  wisdom  of  their  counsel,  or  the  fame  of 
their  other  achievements.  It  includes  also  an  ardent 
zeal  for  the  maintenance  of  those  sacred  principles 
that  secure  to  the  citizen  freedom  of  conscience,  and 
an  earnest  determination  to  consecrate  his  life  if 
necessary  in  defense  of  altar  and   fireside. 

The  American  people  possess  in  a  marked  degree 
the  national  virtues  indispensable  for  the  super- 
natural life.  They  are  gifted  with  a  high  order  of 
intelligence;  they  are  self-poised  and  deliberate; 
they  are  of  industrious  and  temperate  habits;  they 
are  frank,  manly  and  ingenuous;  they  have  the 
courage  of  their  convictions  and  they  are  a  law- 
abiding  people;  they  have  a  deep  sense  of  justice 
and  they  demand  and  give  fair  play. 

Let  us,  then,  as  Americans,  continue  to  pursue 
our  humane,  enlightened  and  statesmanlike  policy 
of  fostering  and  developing  our  relations  with  all 
the  nations  of  the  world  with  no  other  motive  than 
good  fellowship.  Let  the  streams  of  commerce  flow 
between  this  country  and  the  rest  of  the  world  like 
invigorating  blood  coursing  thru  the  arteries  of  the 
human  body,  diffusing  life  and  activity,  and  all 
forming,  as  it  were,  one  social  organism,  each  mem- 
ber exulting  in  the  health  and  growth  of  the  other, 
stimulating  the  remotest  parts  with  renewed  energy 
and  activity.  Let  our  business  interests  with  all 
nations  be  so  inseparable  and  reciprocal  that  the 
injury  to  one  will  be  felt  by  the  others  and  the 
prosperity  of  each  will  be  shared  by  all. 

Let  us  continue  to  invite  the  people  of  Europe 
to  our  shores.  Let  us  give  them  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship,  embracing  them  as  brothers,  holding  out 
to  them  every  opportunity  of  advancing  their  ma- 
terial interests,  inspiring  them  with  so  great  an 
admiration  for  our  civil  and  political  institutions 
that  they  may  be  impelled  to  be  incorporated  with 
us,  rearing  children  who,  while  cherishing  the  land 
of  their  fathers,  will  love  still  more  the  land  of 
their  birth. 

Let  us  cherish  the  hope  that  the  day  will  soon  come 
— a  day  that  may  be  nearer  than  we  realize — when 
the  Prince  of  Peace  shall  be  found  established  on 
earth,  and  let  us  further  hope  that  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel  will  so  far  sway  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
rulers  and  of  cabinets  that  future  international  dis- 
putes will  be  decided  by  permanent  courts  of  arbi- 
tration. 

Let  us  hope,  then,  that  the  year  1915  will  usher 
in  a  new  dawn  of  peace. 
Baltimore,  Maryland 
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THE    WAR     FROM     VARIOUS 
VIEWPOINTS 

A  WAR-BOOK  that  is  "different" 
has  been  given  us  by  Elbert  Fran- 
cis Baldwin  in  a  volume  entitled 
The  World  War;  How  It  Looks  to 
the  Nations  Involved  and  What  It 
Means  to  Us.  As  a  journalist  the 
author  understands  that  it  is  not 
enough  to  know  what  the  facts  are; 
it  is  even  more  important  to  know 
what  the  facts  are  supposed  to  be. 
Action  is  based  upon  opinion,  wheth- 
er the  opinion  be  right  or  wrong.  So 
Mr.  Baldwin  analyzes  newspapers  as 
well  as  White  Papers  and  what  is  still 
better  gives  us  his  personal  impressions 
of  the  feeling  of  the  German,  French, 
Dutch  and  English  people  in  the  early 
weeks  of  the  war.  For  instance,  the 
casual  remark  of  the  Bavarian  and  the 
description  of  a  Munich  street  scene 
quoted  below  is  more  informing  as  to 
what  the  Germans  mean  than  a  speech 
of  Chancellor  von  Bethmann-Hollweg: 

This  idea  of  defense,  not  offense,  is  ev- 
erywhere present.  It  may  be,  as  has  been 
alleged,  that  certain  secret  and  unworthy 
ambitions  and  aggressions  are  at  the  bottom 
of  the  war.  Of  them,  however,  there  is  no 
Indication  in  this  part  of  Germany  at 
least.  Only  yesterday  a  Bavarian  said  to 
me :  "It  cuts  us  to  the  quick  to  have  to 
fight  France  and  England,  simply  because 
they  are  bound  to  Russia.  Our  quarrel  is 
not  in  the  least  with  them,  but  entirely 
with  Russia.  Had  we  the  Russians  alone 
to  deal  with  we  could  have  whipped  them 
in  a  week  and  sent  them  about  their  busi- 
ness." 

German  patriotism  stands  at  a  high  level. 
There  is  no  need  to  stimulate  it.  Indeed 
there  is  rarely  any  need  to  use  those  de- 
vices which  we  use  at  home  in  our  political 
party  campaigns — the  mass  meetings,  the 
flag  wavings,  the  torchlight  processions. 
The  German  may  not  be  emotionally  pa- 
triotic in  the  same  way  that  we  are.  But 
his  emotion  lies  quite  as  deep  as  ours  and 
is  always  at  hand  for  steady  use.  The 
German's  love  of  country  is  a  religion. 
He  may  not  show  his  respect  for  the 
Church  in  the  same  way  that  we  do.  But 
the  country  of  Luther  is  the  country  of 
an  abiding  faith  both  in  the  Fatherland 
and  in   the  living  God. 

Usually  a  Munich  Sunday  is  officially 
begun  by  a  chorale  played  by  an  orchestra 
from  one  of  the  church  towers.  Last  Sun- 
day, however,  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
city,  the  Oberbiii'germeister  directed  the 
band  to  play  from  the  Rathaus  tower  such 
patriotic  and  religious  hvmns  as  these : 
"Dankgebet" :  "Die  Wacht  am  Rhein" ; 
"Deutschland"  ;  "Deutschland  iiber  alles"  ; 
"Die  Konigshvmne" ;  "Nun  danket  alle 
Gott";  "Grosser  Gott  wir  loben  Dich."  A 
vast  crowd  collected  before  the  Rathaus 
in  the  Marienplatz.  During  the  singing  ev- 
ery man  uncovered.  After  each  hymn  there 
were  three  Hochs.  The  whole  affair  typi- 
fied the  simple,  lofty  spirit,  the  soul  of  the 
nation,  uniting  Germans  in  unflinching 
strength.  Such  a  nation's  leaders  may  lead 
nobly  or  ignobly.  The  main  thing  to  re- 
member is  that  the  people,  the  nation,  con- 
stitutes the  ultimate  power. 

Mr.  Baldwin  strongly  condemns  the 
violation  of  Belgian  neutrality  by  Ger- 
many, but  he  shows  the  absurdity  of 
the  opinion  common  in  this  country 
that  this  was  the  cause   of  England's 


entering  into  the  war.  That  England 
would  support  France  in  case  of  a  war 
with  Germany  was  practically  settled 
ten  years  ago  and  on  August  2,  two 
days  before  German  troops  had  crost 
the  Belgian  line.  Sir  Edward  Grey  had 
given  positive  assurance  that  the  Brit- 
ish navy  would  protect  the  north  coast 
of  France. 

Most  of  the  volume  consists  of  com- 
ment on  current  events  in  diary  form, 
but  the  latter  part  is  devoted  to  the 
question  of  what  America  ought  to  do 
to  prevent  such  catastrophes  in  the 
future.  Among  his  suggestions  are: 
the  increase  of  military  and  naval 
strength  of  the  United  States;  the  call- 
ing of  a  tribunal  of  neutral  nations  to 
consider  violations  of  the  laws  of  war; 
the  encouragement  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment; and  finally  an  International 
Parliament  and  Supreme  Court  with 
an  international  armed  force  to  back 
up  their  decrees. 

The  World  War,  by  Elbert  Francis 
Baldwin.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan 
Co.   $1.25. 

NEW   MUSIC   PUBLICATIONS 

Seventeen  composers,  from  Hummel 
and  Weber  to  Richard  Strauss  and 
Max  Reger,  are  represented  in  the 
Anthology  of  German  Piano  Music, 
Vol.  II:  Modern  Composers,  which 
Moritz  Moszkowski  has  edited  for  that 
unique  and  excellent  series,  "The  Mu- 
sicians' Library."  The  selection  is 
pleasing,  as  well  as  finely  representa- 
tive of  the  best  piano  music  of  the 
period  covered,  and  the  editor's  in- 
troduction is  a  very  readable  little 
essay  by  a  musician  of  refreshingly 
eclectic  tastes.  The  music  printing  is 
of  the  high  standard  set  and  main- 
tained by  this  series  of  collections  of 
masterpieces — a  sheer  delight  to  the 
pianist. 

A  well  printed  new  edition  of  the 
complete  piano  and  vocal  score  of 
Gounod's  opera  of  Faust,  including  the 
ballet  music  in  an  appendix,  should 
meet  with  a  ready  and  extensive  wel- 
come. An  introductory  essay  by  Philip 
Hale  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
the  Faust  legend,  the  origin  of  the 
opera,  its  first  performance  and  its  his- 
tory on  the  stage.  The  text  is  given  in 
both  the  original  French  and  in  the 
familiar  English  version  of  H.  F. 
Chorley,  "revised  and  extended"  by 
Charles  Fonteyn  Manney.  Bizet's  Car- 
men has  also  been  reissued  unier  the 
same  guidance. 

Five  Quatrains  from  the  Rubaiyat 
of  Omar  Khayyam  (of  course  as  Eng- 
lished by  Edward  FitzGerald,  tho  no 
credit  is  given  to  him  in  the  publica- 
tion) have  been  set  to  music  by  James 
H.  Rogers  and  published  in  attractive 
style  by  the  Ditsons.  While  hardly 
likely  to  rival  in  popular  favor  Mme. 
Liza  Lehmann's  famous  "In  a  Persian 
Garden,"  Mr.  Rogers'  settings  are 
thoroly    musicianly    in    character    and 


convey  in  tones  the  grave  and  fatalis- 
tic feeling  of  the  quatrains  chosen.  The 
copy  sent  us  is  for  high  voice. 

Wilmot  Lemont's  Opus  6,  entitled 
Dream  Pictures,  comprizes  nine  short 
pieces  for  the  piano,  most  of  them  light 
and  gracefully  sentimental,  dainty  and 
not  difficult.  Young  pianists  especially, 
who  enjoy  other  things  besides  rag- 
time, will  find  these  tonal  "pictures" 
attractive. 

Anthology  of  German  Piano  Music, 
Vol.  11 :  Modern  Composers,  edited 
by  Moritz  Moszkowski.  Boston :  Oli- 
ver Ditson  Company.  Paper,  $1.50 ; 
cloth.    $2.50. 

Fartst,  A  Lyric  Drama  in  Five  Acts, 
by  Charles  Gounod.  Ditsons.  $1.50. 
Carmen,  An  Opera  in  Four  Acts, 
by  Georges  Bizet.  Ditsons.  S2. 
Five  Quatrains  from  the  Rubaiyat 
of  Omar  Khayyam,  set  to  music  by 
James  H.  Rogers.  Ditsons.  $1.25. 
Dream  Pictures  (for  the  piano), 
by  Wilmot  Lemont.   Ditsons.   $1.25. 

A   SOLEMN   WAG 

Stephen  Leacock  is  a  humorist  with 
a  novel  angle  of  vision;  his  humor  is 
not  fantastic  nor  grotesque,  but  springs 
from  a  clear  knowledge  of  life.  His 
Arcadian  Adventures  With  the  Idle 
Rich  digs  below  the  surface  of  the 
glimmering  existence  in  fashionable 
clubs  and  luxurious  mansions  and  re- 
veals some  of  the  foibles  which  are  fos- 
tered there.  The  style  is  unusual;  it  is 
at  once  deft,  subtle  and  clever. 

John  Lane.    $1.25 
EXTREMES   THAT    NEVER   MEET 

Appearances,  by  G.  Lowes  Dickin- 
son, is  a  record  of  the  impressions  of 
an  Englishman  and  the  thoughts  of  a 
man  who  is  brave  enough  to  be  candid. 
The  note  which  he  strikes  is,  in  his 
own  words:  "To  reconcile  the  Western 
flight  down  Time  with  the  Eastern  rest 
in  Eternity;  the  Western  energy  with 
the  Eastern  peace."  India,  China,  Ja- 
pan and  America  are  passed  in  review, 
each  of  which  Mr.  Dickinson  sees 
clearly  and  tells  engagingly. 

Doubleday,  Page.    $1.00. 
A    DIALOG   ON  DESTINY 

It  might  be  thought  that  nothing 
new  could  be  said  on  the  old  question 
of  free  will  versus  determinism,  but 
Preston  William  Slosson  in  a  little  vol- 
ume entitled  Fated  or  Free?  gives  it  a 
fresh  treatment  by  adopting  the  dialog 
form  and  so  bringing  forward  for  ref- 
utation fourteen  different  objections  to 
the  freedom  of  the  will.  The  arguments 
on  both  sides  are  presented  with  great 
fairness  and  in  very  readable  style. 

Boston  :  Sherman  French  &  Co.    $1. 
FOR   SUNDAY   SCHOOL   TEACHERS 

Mr.  B.  S.  Winchester's  studies  in  The 
Youth  of  a  People  are  based  upon  the 
biblical  books  from  Genesis  to  Kings, 
and  contain  valuable  materials  and 
suggestions  attractively  set  forth  for 
those  who  desire  to  become  Sunday 
school  teachers.  Part  one  ends  with  the 
first  book  of  Samuel  and  contains 
twelve  studies. 

Pilsrrim  Press.   76   cents. 
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THE  GROWTH  OF  PAN-AMERICAN  UNITY 

THE  STORY  OF  A  FLUCTUATING  FRIENDSHIP  BETWEEN  THE  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 

BY  JOHN  BASSETT  MOORE 


THE  American  Republics  num- 
ber just  twenty-one.  The 
youngest,  Panama,  which 
came  into  being  eleven  years  ago, 
was  very  shortly  preceded  in  exist- 
ence by  Cuba.  Even  the  eldest,  the 
United  States,  if  its  life  be  measured 
by  that  of  many  nations,  is  still  com- 
paratively young,  for  scarcely  one 
hundred  and  forty  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  "embattled  farm- 
ers" at  Concord  "fired  the  shot 
heard  round  the  world."  But,  if 
there  was  ever  a  case  in  which  time 
should  be  counted  by  heart-throbs, 
and  not  by  fingers  on  a  dial,  it  is 
this.  The  shot  of  which  Emerson 
sang  did  not  cease  to  echo.  On  the 
contrary,  it  continued  to  reverberate, 
and  as  it  reverberated  grew  in  vol- 
ume. Its  significance  was  not  at  the 
time  unnoticed.  Altho  France,  hav- 
ing lost  the  greater  part  of  her  col- 
onies in  America,  gave  her  support 
to  the  American  Revolution,  Spain 
— whose  vast  trans-Atlantic  posses- 
sions still  remained  intact — under- 
stood the  menace  to  her  colonial  sys- 
tem. In  a  prophetic  paper  submitted 
to  the  King  of  Spain  after  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  had 
been  established.  Count  d'Aranda, 
who  was  Spanish  Ambassador  at 
Paris  during  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, said: 

The  independence  of  the  English 
colonies  has  been  recognized.  It  is  for 
me  a  subject  of  grief  and  fear.  France 
has  but  few  possessions  in  America, 
but  she  was  bound  to  consider  that 
Spain,  her  most  intimate  ally,  had 
many,  and  that  she  now  stands  ex- 
posed to  terrible  reverses.  From  the 
beginning,  France  has  acted  against 
her  true  interests  in  encouraging  and 
supporting  this  independence,  and  so 
I  have  often  declared  to  the  Ministers 
of  that  nation. 

The  chief  significance  to  Spain  of 
the  American  Revolution  lay  in  the 
fact  that  it  marked  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  the  old  system  of  colonial 
monopoly.  In  the  Orient,  as  well  as 
in  America,  colonies  had  been  held 
by  European  nations  purely  for  pur- 
poses of  national  exploitation.  The 
movement  for  independence  in  Amer- 
ica indicated  the  fact  that  the  time 
would  come  when,  with  the  develop- 
ment of  colonial  resources,  depend- 
ence would  be  succeeded  by  inde- 
pendence. 

THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  LATIN-AMERICAN 
INDEPENDENCE 

For  a  number  of  years  after  the 
American  Revolution  the  Spanish 
colonies  in  America  continued  to  be 
comparatively  quiet  and  contented. 
Grave  misfortunes,  however,  await- 
ed the  mother  country.  In  1808  Spain 


Mr.  Moore's  record  in  public 
office  is  sufficient  introduction 
to  this  paper:  1885-6,  law  clerk  in 
the  Department  of  State;  1886-91, 
Third  Assistant  Secretary  of  State; 
1898,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
secretary  and  counsel  of  the  Span- 
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by  Senator  Theodore  E.  Burton, 
Secretary  William  J.  Bryan  and 
Prof.  Franklin  H.  Giddings  will 
be   published   later. — The    Editor. 


was  invaded.  Her  King,  Charles  IV, 
was  forced  to  abdicate  and  to  trans- 
fer to  Napoleon  all  right  and  titles 
to  the  Spanish  Crown  and  to  its  colo- 
nial possessions.  On  June  15,  1808, 
Napoleon's  brother,  Joseph  Bona- 
parte, was  crowned  as  King  of  Spain 
at  Bayonne.  The  people  of  Spain  re- 
fused to  bow  to  alien  rule.  Juntas 
were  formed  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  for  the  purpose  of  resisting, 
in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  VII,  son 
of  the  dethroned  monarch,  the  new 
government.  Not  long  afterward 
similar  movements  took  place  in 
South  America.  Loyal  juntas  were 
formed,  modeled  on  those  that  were 
organized  in  Spain.  But  owing  to 
various  causes,  among  which  was  the 
refusal  of  the  Regency  at  Cadiz  to 
recognize  the  American  juntas,  the 
loyalist  movement  in  the  colonies, 
altho  originally  leveled  against  the 
Napoleonic  Government  in  Spain, 
was  gradually  transformed  into  a 
genuine  movement  for  independence. 
And  as  a  result,  Spain,  after  the  res- 
toration of  her  legitimate  govern- 
ment, found  herself  in  a  state  of  war 
with  her  American  colonies. 

RECOGNIZING  THE   NEW  REPUBLICS 

In  this  struggle  the  government  of 
the  United  States  maintained  a  neu- 
tral position;  but  the  sympathies  of 
the  people  ran  strongly  in  favor  of 
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the  revolutionists.  At  that  moment 
every  movement  indeed  for  national 
independence  naturally  made  a  strong 
appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.  Of  the  sym- 
pathy with  the  revolution  in  South 
America,  the  principal  spokesman  in 
our  public  life  was  Henry  Clay. 

In  1817  a  commission  consisting 
of  Caesar  A.  Rodney,  John  Graham, 
and  Theodoric  Bland,  with  Henry  M. 
Brackinridge  as  secretary,  was  sent 
out  to  examine  into  the  conditions 
existing  in  South  America,  and  par- 
ticularly in  Buenos  Aires  and  Chile. 
The  views  of  the  commissioners, 
which  in  many  respects  differed, 
were  embodied  in  separate  reports. 
These  reports  were  duly  submitted 
to  Congress,  as  was  also  a  special 
report  from  Joel  R.  Poinsett,  who 
had  acted  as  an  agent  of  the  United 
States  at  Buenos  Aires.  The  general 
tenor  of  the  reports  was  unfavor- 
able to  the  recognition  of  independ- 
ence at  that  time,  but  this  did  not 
deter  Mr.  Clay  from  moving  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  March, 
1818,  an  appropriation  for  the  salary 
of  a  minister  to  the  government 
which  had  its  seat  at  Buenos  Aires. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  1822  that 
recognition  of  independence  began 
to  be  extended  to  the  new  American 
nations.  Against  such  recognition, 
the  Spanish  Minister  at  Washington, 
in  the  name  of  his  government,  sol- 
emnly protested,  but  the  action  of 
the  United  States  was  vindicated, 
with  his  accustomed  ability,  by  John 
Quincy  Adams,  then  Secretary  of 
State,  on  grounds  both  of  right  and 
of  fact. 

In  spite  of  the  protest  of  the  Span- 
ish Minister  against  the  action  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  the  refusal 
of  his  government  for  many  years 
thereafter  to  recognize  the  inde- 
pendence of  its  former  colonies,  that 
independence  had  become  an  irre- 
vocable reality.  That  of  which  Boli- 
var and  his  disciples  had  dreamed 
had  come  to  pass. 

THE  PANAMA  CONGRESS 

Soon  after  the  recognition  of  the 
South  American  governments  by  the 
United  States,  a  situation  arose  in 
which  it  became  necessary  for  the 
latter  to  consider  what  seemed  to  be 
a  momentous  step  in  its  relations 
with  the  countries  whose  advent  into 
the  family  of  nations  it  had  so 
heartily  applauded. 

On  December  7,  1824,  Bolivar,  as 
head  of  the  Republic  of  Peru, 
sent  out  an  invitation  to  Colombia, 
Mexico.  Central  America,  the  United 
Provinces   of  the   Rio   de  la   Plata, 
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Chile  and  Brazil,  to  send  representa- 
tives to  a  congress  at  Panama.  Sub- 
sequently, an  invitation  to  attend  the 
conference  was  extended  to  the 
United  States  by  the  ministers  of 
Colombia  and  Mexico.  The  subjects 
to  be  discussed  by  the  Congress  were 
divided  into  two  classes :  First,  those 
peculiarly  and  exclusively  concern- 
ing the  countries  which  were  still  at 
war  with  Spain ;  and,  secondly,  those 
between  belligerents  and  neutrals. 
In  the  discussion  of  the  former,  it 
was  not  expected  that  the  United 
States  would  take  part,  but  the  occa- 
sion was  thought  to  be  opportune  for 
the  establishment  of  fixt  principles 
of  international  law  in  matters  in 
respect  of  which  the  previous  uncer- 
tainty had  been  the  cause  of  many 
evils. 

At  this  time  John  Quincy  Adams 
was  President  of  the  United  States 
and  Henry  Clay  was  Secretary  of 
State.  Altho  they  were  careful  to 
safeguard  the  neutral  position  of  the 
United  States,  the  proposal  for  a 
congress  met  with  their  warm  and 
enthusiastic  approval.  With  a  long 
vision  of  the  future,  they  sought  to 
grasp  the  opportunity  which  lay  be- 
fore them  to  establish  between  the 
independent  nations  of  this  hemi- 
sphere the  foundations  of  an  endur- 
ing friendship.  "Having  been  the 
first,"  said  Adams,  "to  recognize 
their  independence  and  to  sympa- 
thize with  them,  so  far  as  was  com- 
patible with  our  neutral  duties,  in  all 
their  struggles  and  sufferings  to  ac- 
quire it,  we  have  laid  the  foundation 
of  our  future  intercourse  with  them 
on  the  broadest  principles  of  reci- 
procity and  the  most  cordial  feelings 
of  fraternal  friendship.  To  extend 
those  principles  to  all  our  commer- 
cial relations  with  them,  and  to  hand 
down  that  friendship  to  future  ages, 
is  congenial  to  the  highest  policy  of 
the  Union,  as  it  will  be  to  that  of 
all  those  nations  and  their  poster- 
ity." Entering  into  the  matter  more 
particularly,  he  placed  the  interest  of 
the  United  States  in  the  congress  on 
four  grounds :  First,  that  of  promot- 
ing "the  principles  of  a  liberal  com- 
mercial intercourse" ;  second,  the 
adoption  of  liberal  principles  of  mar- 
itime law,  including  the  rule  that 
free  ships  make  free  goods,  and  the 
proper  restriction  of  blockades; 
third,  an  agreement  between  all  the 
parties  that  each  would  "guard  by 
its  own  means  against  the  establish- 
ment of  any  future  European  colony 
within  its  borders,"  as  had  already 
been  announced  in  the  message  of 
Monroe;  and  fourth,  the  promotion 
of  religious  liberty. 

Animated  with  these  liberal  senti- 
ments, the  President  nominated  to 
the  Senate  Richard  C.  Anderson  of 
Kentucky   and    John     Sergeant     of 


Pennsylvania  as  envoys  extraordi- 
nary and  ministers  plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Congress. 
The  proposed  mission  was  strongly 
assailed  in  the  Senate.  It  was 
charged  that  it  involved  a  departure 
from  the  wise  policy  of  non-interven- 
tion established  by  Washington.  An- 
other ground  of  opposition  was  that 
one  of  the  questions  proposed  for 
discussion  in  the  congress  was  "the 
consideration  of  the  means  to  be 
adopted  for  the  entire  abolition  of 
the  African  slave  trade."  An  appre- 
hension was  also  felt  that  the  con- 
gress would  be  called  upon  to  con- 
sider plans  of  international  consoli- 
dation which  would  commit  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  a  more  hazardous  con- 
nection with  the  fortunes  of  other 
countries  than  was  desirable. 

In  the  end,  the  nominations  of  the 
President  were  confirmed,  but  when 
our  representatives  reached  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  the  congress 
had  adjourned.  Four  governments 
were  represented  in  it,  namely,  Co- 
lombia, Central  America,  Mexico  and 
Peru.  The  assembly  held  ten  meet- 
ings, the  last  of  which  took  place  on 
July  15,  1826.  Representatives  of 
Great  Britain  and  of  the  Nether- 
lands were  present  on  the  Isthmus 
and,  altho  they  were  not  admitted  to 
the  congress,  no  doubt  freely  ad- 
vised with  its  members. 

A  PREMATURE  LEAGUE  OF  PEACE 

Four  agreements  were  signed  in 
the  congress:  (1)  A  treaty  of  per- 
petual union,  league  and  confedera- 
tion; (2)  an  engagement  for  the  as- 
sembling of  the  congress  every  two 
years,  and,  while  the  war  with  Spain 
lasted,  every  year;  (3)  a  convention 
specifying  the  contributions  in  men, 
in  ships,  and  in  money,  which  the 
parties  should  make  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  against  Spain;  and 
(4)  a  plan  for  the  organization  of 
their  common  force.  To  a  great  ex- 
tent these  agreements  related  to  the 
interests  which  the  parties  had  as 
belligerents,  but  there  were  some  of 
the  stipulations  which  had  a  far 
wider  scope.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  establish  a  council  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  treaties  and  for  the  em- 
ployment of  conciliation  and  media- 
tion in  the  settlement  of  internation- 
al disputes.  It  was  provided  that  all 
differences  between  the  contracting 
parties  should  be  amicably  compro- 
mised, and  that  if  this  were  not 
done,  such  differences  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  General  Assembly,  as 
it  was  called,  for  the  formulation  of 
an  amicable  recommendation.  In  case 
of  complaints  or  injuries,  the  par- 
ties were  not  to  declare  war  or  to  re- 
sort to  reprisals  without  first  sub- 
mitting their  grievances  to  the  de- 
cision   of    the    General     Assembly. 


Nor  was  any  of  the  parties  to  go  to 
war  against  an  outsider  without  so- 
liciting the  good  offices,  interposition 
and  mediation  of  the  allies.  Any  con- 
tracting party  violating  these  stipu- 
lations, either  by  going  to  war  with 
another,  or  by  failing  to  comply  with 
the  decision  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, was  to  be  excluded  from  the  con- 
federation and  was  to  be  incapable 
of  restoration  except  by  a  unanimous 
vote.  The  contracting  parties  also 
pledged  themselves  to  cooperate  to 
prevent  colonial  settlements  within 
their  borders,  and  as  soon  as  their 
boundaries  were  determined  mutu- 
ally to  guarantee  the  integrity  of 
their  respective  territories. 

These  benevolent  proposals,  which 
strongly  remind  us  of  some  that  are 
put  forth  today,  were  not  destined  to 
be  carried  into  effect.  The  agree- 
ments signed  at  Panama  were  rati- 
fied by  one  only  of  the  contracting 
parties — Colombia — and  by  Colombia 
only  in  part.  In  reality,  the  condi- 
tions at  the  time  were  such  that  ef- 
fective cooperation  was  scarcely  pos- 
sible. 

THE  SEEDS  OF  DISTRUST 

The  practical  failure  of  the  United 
States  to  be  represented  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Panama  was  an  unfortunate 
omen.  Indicative  in  itself  of  an  atti- 
tude somewhat  unsympathetic,  this 
impression  was  deepened  by  the  ar- 
guments by  which  the  opposition  to 
the  mission  was  sustained.  But,  in 
addition  to  this,  the  continuance  of 
the  war  with  Spain,  and  the  preva- 
lence of  revolutionary  conditions  in 
the  new  states,  gave  rise  to  frequent 
complaints  and  controversies.  In  the 
southern  part  of  the  hemisphere  an 
unfavorable  sentiment  was  no  doubt 
created  by  the  breaking  up  by  the 
United  States  of  the  establishment 
which  the  government  at  Buenos 
Aires  had  made  on  the  Falkland,  or 
as  the  Argentines  call  them,  the  Mal- 
vinas.  Islands,  the  title  to  which 
was  generally  believed  to  belong  to 
Great  Britain,  by  whom  they  were 
afterward  effectively  occupied.  But 
the  greatest  source  of  disturb- 
ance was  that  which  existed  at 
the  north,  where  Mexico  labored 
in  the  constant  throes  of  revolu- 
tion. This  cause  of  divergence 
was  greatly  accentuated  by  the  re- 
volt in  Texas  and  the  cry  which 
sprang  up  in  the  United  States  for 
the  "re-annexation"  of  that  imperial 
domain  which  was  alleged  to  have 
been  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  terri- 
tory-. As  I  have  elsewhere  remarked,^ 
no  acquisition  of  territory  ever  made 
by  the  United  States  was  more  nat- 
ural or  more  completely  in  conform- 
ity with  the  aspirations  and  habits 
of  thought  of  the  American  people. 

'Four  Phases  of  American  Development,  p.  174. 
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Managing  the  Business 

of  8,500,000  Telephones 


Imagine  a  manufacturing  busi- 
ness having  millions  of  customers 
scattered  over  the  country,  with 
millions  of  accounts  on  its  books, 
most  of  them  less  than  $30  a  year, 
and  including  a  multitude  of  5-cent 
charges. 

Consider  it  as  having  shops  and 
offices  in  thousands  of  cities,  and 
reaching  with  its  output  70,000 
places,  more  than  there  are  post 
offices  in  the  United  States.  Think 
of  the  task  of  patroling  1  6,000,000 
miles  of  connecting  highw^ays  con- 
stantly in  use. 

This  gives  you  a  faint  idea  of 
the  business  of  managing  the  Bell 
System. 

Not  all  the  8,500,000  telephones 
are  in  use  at  once,  but  the  manage- 
ment must  have  facilities  always 
adequate  to  any  demands  for  in- 
stant, direct  communication. 


In  so  vast  an  undertaking,  every 
branch  of  the  organization  must 
w^ork  in  harmony,  guided  by  one 
policy.  The  entire  plant  must  be 
managed  in  the  light  of  accumu- 
lated experience,  and  with  the  most 
careful  business  judgment. 

The  aim  of  the  Bell  System  is  to 
make  the  telephone  of  the  utmost 
usefulness.  This  requires  an  army 
of  loyal  men  and  wromen,  inspired 
by  a  leadership  having  a  high  sense 
of  its  obligations  to  the  public. 

Animated  by  the  spirit  of  service, 
and  unhampered  by  red  tape,  the 
150,000  Bell  employes  have  the 
courage  to  do  the  right  thing  at  the 
right  time  upon  their  own  initiative. 
They  wrork  together  intelligently  as 
a  business  democracy  to  give  the 
public  good  service. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated   Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


Hunt   the  World   Over 

for    a  smooth  edge   book  form  card   and   you  will  find 

PEERLESS  PATENt'^BOOK  FORM  CARD 

The  card  is  not  perforated.  You  will  never  cease  to 
wonder  at  its  perfection  and  delight  in  its  attractiveness. 
Men  and  concerns  of  quality  use  these  cards  exclu- 
sively. You  haven't  used  them  because  they  have  not 
been  brought  to  your  attention.  SEND  FOl?  A  SAMPLE 
TAB   TODAY   and    detach     Our  Smart  Cards 


the  cards.  Beautifully  en- 
graved, they  are  the  best 
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But  the  annexation,  no  matter  how 
justifiable  it  may  have  been,  followed 
by  the  war  with  Mexico,  had  upon  our 
relations  with  the  states  of  Central 
and  South  America  a  more  pronounced 
and  more  unfavorable  effect  than  any  ■ 
other  event  that  has  ever  occurred.  Of 
this  fact,  practically  nothing-  is  said  in 
our  histories,  and  I  think  it  has  never 
been  fully  understood;  but  its  influence 
may  easily  be  traced  in  the  acts  of  the 
Central  and  South  American  Govern- 
ments. 

For  some  years  after  the  Cong-ress 
of  Panama  steps  were  from  time  to 
cime  taken  to  bring  about  another 
meeting-.  In  this  movement  Mexico  was 
the  chief  factor,  no  doubt  because  of 
her  apprehension  as  to  the  continued 
retention  of  her  northern  territory. 
The  object  which  she  proposed  was  a 
union  and  close  alliance  "for  the  pur- 
poses of  defense  against  foreign  inva- 
sion, the  acceptance  of  friendly  media- 
tion in  the  settlement  of  all  disputes 
.  .  .  between  the  sister  republics,  and 
the  framing-  and  promulgation  of  a 
code  of  public  law  regulating  their 
mutual  relations."  Sixteen  years  later, 
in  1847,  a  cong-ress  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  Bolivia,  Chile,  Ecuador, 
New  Granada  (now  Colombia)  and 
Peru,  assembled  at  Lima  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adopting  measures  to  insure 
"the  independence,  sovereignty,  dignity  . 
and  territorial  integrity"  of  the  repub-  ' 
lies  concerned.  Other  American  re- 
publics  were  to  be  admitted  to  the  de- 
liberations of  the  congress  or  to  ad- 
here to  the  agreements  which  it  might 
conclude.  The  congress  even  decided  to 
extend  an  invitation  to  the  United  ' 
States,  but  a  favorable  response  could 
hardly  have  been  expected,  the  United 
States  being  then  at  war  with  Mexico 
and  in  occupation  of  California  and 
New  Mexico,  besides  having  annexed 
Texas.  The  invitation  was  probably  in- 
tended to  convey  to  the  United  States 
an  intimation  of  the  views  and  objects 
of  the  congress. 

A    UNION    FOR    MUTUAL    PROTECTION 

On  September  15,  1856,  there  was 
signed  at  Santiago,  in  Chile,  the  so- 
called  "Continental  Treaty,"  between 
Chile,  Ecuador  and  Peru,  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  the  text  declared,  of  "cement- 
ing upon  substantial  foundations  the 
union  which  exists  between  them,  as 
members  of  the  great  American  fam- 
ily ..  .  and  promoting  moral  and 
material  progress,  as  well  as  giving 
further  guarantees  of  their  indepen-  , 
dence  and  territorial  integrity."  The  ' 
government  of  Peru  was  authorized  to 
communicate  the  treaty  to  other  Amer- 
ican governments  and  to  request  their 
adhesion.  Brazil,  altho  then  a  mon- 
archy, was  invited  to  join  the  union. 
The  United  States  was  not  approached. 

In  reality  the  chief  cause  of  the  at- 
tempted alliance  was  the  feeling  of 
continued  apprehension  toward  the 
United  States  caused  by  the  expedi- 
tions of  William  Walker  and  other  fili- 
busters to  Central  America  and  Mex- 
ico in  the  years  following  the  Mexican 
War.  I 

The  alarm  created  by  these  expedi- 
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tions,  and  particularly  by  those  of 
Walker  to  Central  America,  was  pro- 
found, nor  can  it  be  said  to  have  been 
destitute  of  foundation.  Costa  Rica,  ap- 
prehensive as  to  her  own  future,  un- 
dertook the  necessary  sacrifices  of  men 
and  of  money  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
so-called  Walker-Rivas  government 
from  Nicaragua.  In  their  extremity, 
the  countries  of  Central  America  then 
looked  for  help  to  Europe  rather  than 
to  the  United  States,  and  they  felt 
that,  so  far  as  thanks  were  due  to  any 
foreign  power  for  aid  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  filibustering,  they  were  due 
chiefly  to  France  and  Great  Britain, 
who  eventually  took  concerted  action 
in  that  direction. 

THE    MEXICAN    PROBLEM 

Moreover,  ten  years  after  the  close 
of  the  war  with  Mexico,  a  serious  con- 
dition of  affairs  again  arose  between 
the  United  States  and  that  country.  By 
the  so-called  Gadsden  Treaty  of  1853, 
the  United  States  acquired  by  pur- 
chase the  Mesilla  Valley  from  Mexico. 
Five  years  later,  in  1858,  President 
Buchanan,  referring  in  his  second  an- 
nual message  to  Congress  to  the  un- 
happy condition  of  affairs  existing 
along  the  southwestern  frontier  of  the 
United  States,  earnestly  advised  Con- 
gress "to  assume  a  temporary  protec- 
torate over  the  northern  parts  of  Chi- 
huahua and  Sonora,  and  to  establish 
military  posts  within  the  same.  "This 
protection  might,"  he  said,  "be  with- 
drawn as  soon  as  local  governments 
should  be  established  in  those  states 
capable  of  performing  their  duties  to 
the  United  States,  of  restraining  law- 
lessness and  of  preserving  peace  along 
the  borders."  The  disorders  continuing 
to  increase,  he  recurred  to  the  subject 
in  his  third  annual  message  and  rec- 
ommended that  he  be  authorized  to 
"employ  a  suflficient  military  force  to 
enter  Mexico  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining indemnity  for  the  past  and  se- 
curity for  the  future."  In  making  this 
recommendation,  he  referred  to  Mexico 
as  "a  wreck  upon  the  ocean,  drifting 
about  as  she  is  impelled  by  different 
factions."  In  these  circumstances  he  in- 
timated that  if  the  United  States 
should  not  take  appropriate  action,  it 
would  not  be  surprizing  if  some  other 
nation  should  undertake  the  task. 

Having  discovered  that  his  recom- 
mendations would  not  be  sustained  by 
Congress,  he  sought  to  accomplish  the 
same  object  by  means  of  treaties,  but 
the  United  States  was  then  on  the 
verge  of  a  great  convulsion  which  was 
to  shake  the  structure  of  its  own  gov- 
ernment to  the  very  foundations,  and 
attention  was  drawn  from  affairs  in 
Mexico  and  other  American  countries 
to  the  aproaching  crisis  in  affairs  at 
home. 

But  for  the  occurrence  of  the  Civil 
War  in  the  United  States,  there  is  ev- 
ery reason  to  believe  that  the  relations 
between  this  country  and  the  other  in- 
dependent nations  of  this  hemisphere 
would  have  been  substantially  different 
from  those  that  now  prevail.  The  op- 
position to  the  extension  of  slavery 
having  always  operated  as  a  force  an- 


What  is  an  Internal  Bath? 


By  R.  W.  BEAL 


MUCH  has  been  said  and  volumes 
have  been  written  describing  at 
length  the  many  kinds  of  baths 
civilized  man  has  indulged  in  from  time 
to  time.  Every  possible  resource  of  the 
human  mind  has  been  brought  into  play 
to  fashion  new  methods  of  bathing,  but 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  most  import- 
ant, as  well  as  the  most  beneficial  of  all 
baths,  the  "Internal  Bath"  has  been  given 
little  thought.  The  reason  for  this  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  few  people 
seem  to  realize  the  tremendous  part  that 
internal  bathing  plays  in  the  acquiring  and 
maintaining  of  health. 

If  you  were  to  ask  a  dozen  people  to 
define  an  internal  bath,  you  would  have 
as  many  different  definitions  and  the 
probability  is  that  not  one  of  them  would 
be  correct.  To  avoid  any  misconception 
as  to  what  constitutes  an  internal  bath, 
let  it  be  said  that  a  hot  water  enema  is 
no  more  an  internal  bath  than  a  bill  of 
fare  is  a  dinner. 

If  it  were  possible  and  agreeable  to  take 
the  great  mass  of  thinking  people  to  wit- 
ness an  average  post  mortem,  the  sights 
they  would  see  and  the  things  they  would 
learn  would  prove  of  such  lasting  benefit 
and  impress  them  so  profoundly  that  fur- 
ther argument  in  favor  of  internal  bathing 
would  be  unnecessary  to  convince  them. 
Unfortunately,  however,  it  is  not  possible 
to  do  this  profitable  as  such  an  experience 
would  doubtless  prove  to  be.  There  is, 
then,  only  one  other  way  to  get  this  in- 
formation into  their  hands  and  that  is  by 
acquainting  them  with  such  knowledge  as 
will  enable  them  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  this  long-sought-for  health-producing 
necessity. 

Few  people  realize  what  a  very  little 
thing  is  necessary  sometimes  to  improve 
their  physical  condition.  Also,  they  have 
almost  no  conception  of  how  little  care- 
lessness, indifference  or  neglect  can  be  the 
fundamental  cause  of  the  most  virulent 
disease.  For  instance,  that  universal  dis- 
order from  which  almost  all  humanity  is 
suffering,  known  as  "constipation,"  "auto- 
intoxication," "auto-infection,"  and  a 
multitude  of  other  terms,  is  not  only  cur- 
able but  preventable  through  the  consist- 
ent practice  of  internal  bathing. 

How  many  people  realize  that  normal 
functioning  of  the  bowels  and  a  clean  in- 
testinal tract  make  it  impossible  to  be- 
come sick?  "Man  of  to-day  is  only  fifty 
per  cent,  efficient."  Reduced  to  simple 
English  this  means  that  most  men  are  try- 
ing to  do  a  man's  portion  of  work  on  half 
a  man's  power.  This  applies  equally  to 
women. 

That  it  is  impossible  to  continue  to  do 
this  indefinitely  must  be  apparent  to  all. 
Nature  never  intended  the  delicate  human 
organism  to  be  operated  on  a  hundred 
per  cent,  overload.  A  machine  could  not 
stand  this  and  not  break  down  and  the 
body  certainly  cannot  do  more  than  a  ma- 
chine. There  is  entirely  too  much  unne- 
cessary and  avoidable  sickness  in  the 
world. 

How  many  people  can  you  name,  in- 
cluding yourself,  who  are  physically  vigor- 
ous, healthy  and  strong.  The  number  is 
appallingly  small. 

It  is  not  a  complex  matter  to  keep  in 
condition  but  it  takes  a  little  time  and  in 
these  strenuous  days  people  have  time  to 
do  everything  else  necessary  for  the  at- 


tainment of  happiness  but  the  most  essen- 
tial thing  of  all,  that  of  giving  their  bodies 
their  proper  care. 

Would  you  believe  that  five  to  ten  min- 
utes of  time  devoted  to  systematic  internal 
bathing  can  make  you  healthy  and  main- 
tain your  physical  efficiency  indefinitely? 
Granting  that  such  a  simple  procedure  as 
this  will  do  what  is  claimed  for  it,  is  it 
not  worth  while  to  learn  more  about  that 
which  will  accomplish  this  end?  Internal 
Bathing  will  do  this  and  it  will  do  it  for 
people  of  all  ages  and  in  all  conditions  of 
health  and  disease. 

People  don't  seem  to  realize,  strange  to 
say,  how  important  it  is  to  keep  the  body 
free  from  accumulated  body-waste  (poi- 
sons). Their  doing  so  would  prevent  the 
absorption  into  the  blood  of  the  poisonous 
excretions  of  the  body  and  health  would 
be  the  inevitable  result. 

If  you  would  keep  your  blood  pure, 
your  heart  normal,  your  eyes  clear,  your 
complexion  clean,  your  mind  keen,  your 
blood  pressure  normal,  your  nerves  re- 
laxed and  be  able  to  enjoy  the  vigor  of 
youth  in  your  declining  years,  practice  in- 
ternal bathing  and  begin  to-day. 

Now  that  your  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  importance  of  internal  bathing,  it 
may  be  that  a  number  of  questions  will 
suggest  themselves  to  your  mind.  You 
will  probably  want  to  know  WHAT  an 
Internal  Bath  is,  WHY  people  should 
take  them,  and  the  WAY  to  take  them. 
These  and  countless  other  questions  are 
all  answered  in  a  booklet  entitled  "THE 
WHAT,  THE  WHY  and  THE  WAY 
OF  INTERNAL  BATHING,"  written  by 
Doctor  Chas.  A.  Tyrrell,  the  inventor  of 
the  J.  B.  L.  Cascade,  whose  lifelong  study 
and  research  along  this  line  make  him  the 
pre-eminent  authority  on  this  subject.  Not 
only  has  internal  bathing  saved  and  pro- 
longed Dr.  Tyrrell's  own  life  but  the 
lives  of  a  multitude  of  hopeless  individ- 
uals have  been  equally  spared  and  pro- 
longed. No  book  has  ever  been  written 
containing  such  a  vast  amount  of  prac- 
tical information  to  the  business  man,  the 
worker,  and  the  housewife ;  all  that  is 
necessary  to  secure  this  book  is  to  write 
to  Dr.  Chas.  A.  Tyrrell  at  Number  134 
West  65th  Street,  New  York  City,  and 
mention  having  read  this  article  in  The 
Independent,  and  same  will  be  immediate- 
ly mailed  to  you  free  of  all  cost  or  obli 
gation. 

Perhaps  you  realize  now,  more  than 
ever,  the  truth  of  these  statements,  and  if 
the  reading  of  this  article  will  result  in 
a  proper  appreciation  on  your  part  of  the 
value  of  internal  bathing,  it  will  have 
served  its  purpose.  What  you  will  want 
to  do  now  is  to  avail  yourself  of  the  op- 
portunity for  learning  more  about  the 
subject  and  your  writing  for  this  book 
will  give  you  that  information.  Do  not 
put  off  doing  this,  but  send  for  the  book 
now  while  the  matter  is  fresh  in  your 
mind. 

"Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  tirne." 
A  thief  is  one  who  steals  something. 
Don't  allow  procrastination  to  cheat  you 
out  of  your  opportunity  to  get  this  valu- 
able information  which  is  free  for  the 
asking.  If  you  would  be  natural,  be 
healthy.  It  is  unnatural  to  be  sick.  Why 
be  unnatural,  when  it  is  such  a  simple 
thing  to  be  well? — Advertisement. 
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historian,  with  an  estimate  of  the  relation  of  his  teachings  to  the  war. 

By  Norman   Angell,   Paci- 
fist   and     author     of     "The 
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The  YALE  R£.VIEW  in  191  5  will  publish  a  series  of  articles  on  the  war  designed  for 
readers  who  have  kept  pace  witli  events  through  the  newspapers,  and  desire  mature  and 
vigorous  discussion  of  what  has  happened,  why  it  has  happened,  and  how.  The  war,  how- 
ever, will  not  interfere  with  the  Review's  established  policy  of  supplying  the  best  general 
reading  available  in  periodical  publication.  Criticism  of  contemporary  literature  and  con- 
temporary literary  movements  of  a  quality  not  common  in  recent  years  in  America,  which 
was  brilliantly  inaugurated  in  1914,  by  Robert  Herrick  and  Bliss  Perry,  will  be  continued 
with  equally  notable  articles.  Essays  which  on  a  foundation  of  sound  scholarship  erect  an 
edifice  full  oi  charm  and  interest  for  the  general  reader,  a  field  in  which  the  Review  has 
been  especially  fortunate,  will  be  given  liberal  space.  And  in  spite  of  the  pressure  of  the 
great  war,  the  forthconung  numbers  will  find  room  for  an  important  discussion  of  educa- 
tional problems,  scientific  articles  of  clarity  and  breadth,  distinguished  poetry,  full  reviews 
of  many  significant  books,  and  stiidies  of  the  new  movements  in  politics  and  letters  that 
will   follow  the  establishment  of   peace. 

The  YALE  REVIEW  was  founded  to  satisfy  the  growing  desire  for  a  magazine  that 
should  be  neither  too  special  nor  too  general  in  its  appeal.  It  proposes  to  interest  its 
readers  by  means  of  essays  that  are  literature  without  being  merely  literary,  articles  that 
are  authoritative  without  technicality,  discussions  vital  in  contemporary  thought,  though 
not  sensational,  poetry  that  interprets  life,  and  criticism  that  respects  the  best  judgment  of 
the  time.  For  a  rapidly  increasing  class  of  Americans,  interest  is  best  awakened  and 
longest  held  by  such  work,  and  for  such  a  community  of  good  readers  the  YALE  REVIEW 
is  edited. 

SPECIAL  SUBSCRIPTION  OFFER 

The  January  number  sent   free  with  one 
year's  subscription  beginning  April,  1915 

DETACH  COUPON  AND  RETURN  TO 


YALE  REVIEW, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Enclosed  find  check  (money  order"»  for  $2.50  for  which  please  send  me  the  Yale 
Review  for  one  year  beginning  April,  19 15.  It  is  understood  that  I  am  to  receive  the 
January-  number,  complimentary,  with  this  subscription. 


Signed    . 

Address 
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tagonistic  to  expansion  toward  the 
south,  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War 
put  a  sudden  end  to  the  tendencies  in 
that  direction,  and  also  served  to  cre- 
ate a  readier  sympathy  with  countries 
afflicted  with  domestic  dissensions.  The 
attitude  of  the  United  States  under- 
went an  instantaneous  and  profound 
change.  The  government  of  Costa  Rica, 
when  discussing  with  the  government 
of  Colombia  in  1862  a  proposal  for  a 
"Continental  League,"  observed  that 
there  were  not  always  at  the  head  of 
the  great  Republic  of  the  North  "mod- 
erate, just  and  upright  men  such  as 
those  who  now  form  the  administration 
of  President  Lincoln."  This  utterance 
is  highly  significant,  not  only  of  the 
impression  that  had  so  long  prevailed, 
but  also  of  the  change  which  was  tak- 
ing place.  The  feeling  of  sympathy  was 
also  quickened  by  the  sense  of  common 
danger  which  followed  the  French  in- 
vasion of  Mexico.  And  later,  when 
Spain  went  to  war  with  the  republics 
on  the  west  coast  of  South  America, 
the  good  offices  of  the  United  States 
were  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  about  a  termination  of  the 
conflict. 

This  was  done  by  means  of  a  con- 
ference, which  was  opened  at  the  De- 
partment of  State  at  Washington,  on 
October  29,  1870,  under  the  presidency 
of  Hamilton  Fish,  who  was  then  Sec- 
retary of  State.  Representatives  of 
Spain,  Peru,  Chile  and  Ecuador  attend- 
ed. And  on  April  11,  1871,  the  contend- 
ing parties  agreed  upon  an  armistice 
which  was  to  continue  indefinitely,  and 
which  could  not  be  broken  by  any  of 
the  belligerents  except  after  three 
years'  notice  given  thru  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  its  in- 
tention to  renew  hostilities.  During  the 
continuance  of  this  armistice  all  re- 
strictions on  neutral  commerce  which 
were  incident  to  a  state  of  war  were 
to  cease.  Mr.  Fish  signed  these  articles 
"in   the  character  of  mediator." 

This  important  act  affords  a  notable 
illustration  of  the  change  which  had 
supervened  in  the  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  other  inde- 
pendent nations  of  this  hemisphere. 
But  it  was  only  an  augury  of  what  was 
to  take  place  in  the  future. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  decade  in 
which  the  perpetual  armistice  was 
signed,  there  broke  out  what  is  com- 
monly known  as  the  War  of  the  Pacific, 
between  Chile  on  the  one  side,  and 
Peru  and  Bolivia  on  the  other.  This  un- 
fortunate conflict  naturally  revived  the 
thoughts  which  had  so  often  been  cher- 
ished of  the  formulation  of  a  plan  for 
the  preservation  of  peace  among  the 
American  nations.  A  step  in  this  direc- 
tion was  taken  when,  on  September  3, 
1880,  the  representatives  of  Chile  and 
Colombia,  on  the  initiative  of  the  lat- 
ter, signed  at  Bogota  a  treaty  by  which 
they  bound  themselves  "in  perpetuity 
to  submit  to  arbitration  ...  all  con 
troversies  and  differences"  of  every  na- 
ture whatsoever  which  could  not  be 
settled  by  diplomacy.  And  it  was  fur- 
ther agreed  that  if  they  should  be  un- 
able to  concur  in  the  choice  of  an  arbi- 
trator, the  arbitral  function  should  be 
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discharged  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States — a  provision  which  bore 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  growth  of 
friendly  sentiments.  The  two  govern- 
ments further  engaged  at  the  earliest 
opportunity  to  conclude  similar  con- 
ventions with  the  other  America,n  na- 
tions to  the  end  as  they  said,  "that  the 
settlement  by  arbitration  of  each  and 
every  international  controversy  shall 
become  a  principle  of  American  public 
law."  On  the  strength  of  the  signing 
of  this  treaty,  the  Colombian  govern- 
ment, on  October  11,  1880,  issued  an  in- 
vitation for  a  conference  to  be  held  at 
Panama;  but,  as  Chile  and  Peru  con- 
tinued at  war,  action  upon  the  invita- 
tion was  deferred. 

THE     FIRST     INTERNATIONAL     AMERICAN 
CONFERENCE 

The  project,  however,  was  not  aban- 
doned. On  November  29,  1881,  James 
G.  Blaine,  as  Secretary  of  State,  ex- 
tended, in  the  name  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  "to  all  the  inde- 
pendent countries  of  North  and  South 
America  an  earnest  invitation  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  General  Congress  to  be 
held  in  the  City  of  Washington  on  the 
twenty-fourth  day  of  November,  1882, 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  and  dis- 
cussing the  methods  of  preventing  war 
between  the  nations  of  America."  "To 
this  one  great  object,"  Mr.  Blaine  de- 
clared it  to  be  the  desire  of  the  Presi- 
dent that  "the  attention  of  the  congress 
should  be  strictly  confined."  The  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  between  Chile  and 
Peru  led  to  the  subsequent  withdrawal 
of  this  invitation.  But,  in  reality,  the 
accomplishment  of  its  great  design  was 
only  postponed;  for,  after  the  submis- 
sion and  consideration  from  time  to 
time  of  many  proposals,  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  at  length,  by  an 
act  of  May  24,  1888,  authorized  the 
President  to  invite  the  Republics  of 
Mexico,  Central  and  South  America, 
Haiti,  Santo  Domingo,  and  the  Empire 
of  Brazil,  to  join  the  United  States  in 
a  conference  to  meet  at  Washington  on 
October  2,  1889.  The  subjects  proposed 
for  the  consideration  of  the  conference 
were:  (1)  Measures  tending  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  and  promote  the  pros- 
perity of  the  American  nations;  (2) 
measures  toward  the  formation  of  a 
customs  union;  (3)  the  establishment 
of  frequent  communications  between 
the  various  countries;  (4)  uniform 
customs  regulations;  (5)  a  uniform 
system  of  weights  and  measures.;  (6) 
laws  for  the  protection  of  patents, 
copyrights  and  trade-marks;  (7)  ex- 
tradition; (8)  the  adoption  of  a  com- 
mon silver  coin;  (9)  the  formulation 
of  "a  definite  plan  of  arbitration  of  all 
questions,  disputes,  and  differences  that 
may  now  or  hereafter  exist"  between 
the  American  nations,  "to  the  end  that 
all  difficulties  and  disputes  between 
such  nations  may  be  peaceably  settled 
and  wars  prevented." 

When  the  conference  assembled,  Mr. 
Blaine  again  occupied  the  post  of  Sec- 
retary of  State.  His  address  of  wel- 
come to  the  delegates  was  worthy  of 
the  occasion,  and  he  was  chosen  to  pre- 
side over  the  deliberations  of  the  as- 
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ic  Efficiency 

To  keep  working,  you  must  keep  well. 

Without  health,  other  efficiency  is  impossible. 
How  to  keep  well  without  drugs,-  through  form- 
ing natural  health  habiti,  is  taught  in  Good 
Health — a  pocket  magazine  issued  monthly  for 
busy  men.  Not  dry  and  technical — but  intensely 
interesting  and  easily  un  ierstood.  $i  a  year 
until  March  31st,  igi"; — after  that  date,  $2  a 
year.     Sample  copy  FREE.     Address — 
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up-to-date  business  man ;  they  bring 
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news  bearing  upon  any  line  of  busi- 
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the  important  papers  published  in  the 
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booklet  and  terms. 
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You  Can  Weigh 

Exactly  What 

You  Should 

You  can — /  know  you  can, 

because    I    have   reiiuceii  32,000   wo- 
men and  have 
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diii/t    up     that 

many    more — scientifically, 

naturally,   without    drugs,    in 

the    privacy    of    their    own 

rooms. 

You  Can  Be 

So  Well! 

— H  you  only  knew  hoiu  well ! 
I  build   up  your  vitalit> — .it 
the  same  time  I  strengthen 
your  heart  action;  teach  you 
how   to   breathe,    to    stand, 
walk    and   relieve   such   ail- 
ments as 
Nervousness,  Torpid 
Liver,    Constipation, 
Indigestion,  Etc. 
One  pupil  luri/i^:     "I    weigh    S'i 
pounds  less,   and  I    have    gained 
wonderhilly   in   strength."       --/'/- 
o/Jier  Kiy.t;  "Last  May  I  weighed 
too  pounds,  this  May  I  weigh  126 
and  oh!  I  feel  SO  WELU." 
Won't  you  sit  down  and  write 
now  for  my  interesting  book- 
let?    You  are  welcome  to  it. 
It  is  FREE.     Don't  wait,  you 
may  forget  it. 

I  have  had  a  wonderful  ex- 
perience and  I  should  like  to 
(ell  you  about  it. 

Susanna  Cocroft 

ichigan  Boulevard,  Chicago 


Miss  Cocroft  is  a  colUge  bred  ^L'01nan,     She  is  the  recognized 
authority  on  the  scientijic  care  of  the  health 

and  figure  oyivonien. 


Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Atlantic  Building,  51  Wall  St.,  New  York 

Insures  Against  Marine  and  Inland  Transportation 
Risk  and  Will  Issue  Policies  Making  Loss  Pay- 
able in  Europe  and  Oriental  Countries 

Chartered  b.v  the  State  of  New  York  in  1842, 
was  ptecodcd  b.v  a  stock  CDiiipaii.v  of  a  similar 
name.  Tlio  latter  company  was  liquidated  and 
part  of  its  capital,  to  the  extent  of  $100,000, 
was  used,  with  consent  of  the  stocUliolders,  l).v 
the  -Atlantic  Mutual  Insiii-ance  Company  and 
repaid  with  u  bonus  and  interest  at  the  expira- 
tion of  two  years. 
During  its  existence  the  com- 
pany   lias    insured    property 

to   the   value  of $27,219,045,826.00 

Received  premiums  tliereon  to 

the   extent   of 282,298,429.80 

Paid  losses  during  that  period        141,567,550.:'>0 
Issued     certificates    of    profits 

to    dealers 89,740,400.00 

Of  which  there  have  been  re- 
deemed         •      82,497,340.00 

Leaving  outstanding  at  pres- 
ent   time 7,243,060.00 

Interest     paid    on    certificates 

amounts    to 22,585,640.25 

On  December  31,  1913,  the  as- 
sets of  the  company 
amounted     to 13,259,024.16 

The  profits  of  the  company  revert  to  the 
assured  and  are  divided  annually  upon  the  pre- 
minnis  terminated  during  the  year,  thereby 
reducing   the   cost   of  insurance. 

For  such  dividends,  certificates  are  issued 
subject  to  dividends  of  interest  until  ordered 
to  be  redeemed,  in  accordance  with  the  char- 
ter. 

A.   A.    RAVEN,   Pres. 

CORNELIUS  ELDERT.   Vlce-Pres. 

WALTER  WOOD  PARSONS.  2d  Vlce-Pres. 

CHARLES    E.     FAY,    3d    Vice-Pres. 

G.    STANTON    FLOYD-JONES,    Sec. 


The  University  of  Chicago 


in  addition  to  resident 
work,  offers  also  instruc- 
tion by  correspondence. 

For     detailed     in- 
formation   address 


23rd  Year        U.ofC.(Div.  M)Chicago,III. 


\X7HY   IMPERIL  HEALTH  of  boys  and  girls  by  con- 
'  •  finemeni    in  stuffy   and  superheated    school    rooms,  and 
■exposure  to  severe  weather,  when  at 


HOME 
STUDY 


ROLLINS 


Florida's  Oldest  College  At  Winter  Park 

•they  can  live  out  of  doors,  and  have  best  instruction  and  care, 
at  less  cost  than  at  home?  College,  Academy,  Music.  Ex- 
pression, Art,  Business — tennis,  golf,  boating,  gymnasium, 
athletics.  Pres.  W.  F.  BLACKMAN.  Pli .  D.  I.I.  1)  COher- 
ilin.  Vale,  Cornell,  Berlin).     Refer  to  Hamilton  Holt,  Trustee. 


sembly.  This  was  the  first  of  what  have 
come  to  be  distinctively  known  as  The 
International  American  Conferences, 
of  which  four  have  already  been  held, 
and  the  fifth  of  which  would  now  be  in 
session  but  for  the  breaking-  out  of  the 
unfortunate   conflict   in    Europe. 

A    PLAN    OF   ARBITRATION 

The  first  conference  continued  to  sit 
until  the  nineteenth  of  April,  1890. 
Various  important  international  ag:ree- 
ments  were  formulated.  Among-  these, 
one  of  the  most  notable  was  the  plan 
for  international  arbitration,  which 
was  adopted  on  April  18,  1890.  By  this 
plan  it  was  declared  that  arbitration 
as  a  means  of  settling  disputes  between 
the  American  nations  was  adopted  "as 
a  principle  of  American  international 
law";  that  arbitration  should  be  ob- 
ligatory in  all  controversies  concerning- 
diplomatic  and  consular  privileges, 
boundaries,  territories,  indemnities,  the 
right  of  navigation,  and  the  validity 
and  enforcement  and  construction  of 
treaties;  and  that  it  should  be  equally 
obligatory  in  all  other  cases,  whatever 
might  be  their  origin,  nature  or  ob- 
ject, with  the  sole  exception  of  those 
which,  in  the  judgrment  of  one  of  the 
nations  involved  in  the  controversy, 
might  imperil  its  independence.  But  it 
was  provided  that  even  in  this  case, 
while  arbitration  for  that  nation  should 
be  optional,  it  "should  be  obligatory 
upon  the  adversary  power."  As  yet 
this  plan  represents  but  an  aspiration, 
since  it  failed  to  receive  the  approval 
of  the  governments  whose  representa- 
tives adopted  it.  In  connection  with  it, 
there  was  also  adopted  a  declaration 
against  the  acquisition  of  title  by  con- 
quest which  was  designed  to  form,  in 
effect,  an  integral  part  of  the  arbitral 
plan. 

DEFINITE      ACHIEVEMENTS      OF      THE 

CONFERENCE 

An  agreement  destined  to  produce 
practical  result  was  that  by  which  was 
constituted  the  Bureau  of  the  American 
Republics,  now  known  by  the  short 
title  of  the  Pan-American  Union.  This 
organization,  after  twenty  years  of 
active  usefulness,  had  the  good  fortune 
four  years  ago  to  be  installed  at  Wash- 
ington in  a  building  which  is  one  of 
the  finest  examples  of  architecture  in 
the  country. 

Another  measure  that  has  yielded 
definite  results  was  the  agreement  for 
the  prosecution  of  surveys  for  what  is 
popularly  known  as  the  Inter-Conti- 
nental Railway.  Altho  it  is  not  probable 
that  such  a  railway  will,  in  the  near 
future,  furnish  an  actual  means  of 
transportation  between,  for  instance. 
New  York  and  Buenos  Aires,  yet  the 
various  links  in  the  chain  of  railways 
to  which  the  name  of  Inter-Continental 
is  applicable  have  been  steadily  pro- 
gressing and  many  of  them  are  in  ac- 
tual use  for  purposes  of  transportation. 

A  notable  event  of  the  first  Inter- 
national American  Conference  was  the 
transformation  of  the  Empire  of  Bra- 
zil into  the  Republic  of  Brazil.  This 
transition  from  a  monarchical  to  a  re- 
publican    form     of     government     was 
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Garden  Book 


A  NSWERS     all     the     gardening 
questions    you    want     to    ask 
about   flowers  and  vegetables. 

Ail  the  worthy  novelties 
and  standard  varieties. 

The  best  aid  to  successful  gar- 
dening.    Cultural  notes  by  experts. 

Eight  beautiful  color  and  duo- 
tone  plates.  Over  one  thousand 
other  illustrations. 

Roses,    Dahlias,    Gladiolus,    etc., 
are    strongly    featured.      Special 
strains    of    vegetables    and 
flowers  tliat  can  be 
depended  upon 
as    the    very 
best. 

Mailed  free  if  you 
mention  this  publi- 
cation. 

HENRY  A. 
DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  St. 
PhiladeIphi^^  Pa. 


Nervousness 

— ^a  Symptom,  NOT  a  Disease 

Nervousness  is  due  largely  to  habits  which  may 
be  corrected  b.v  giving  attention  to  their  causes. 
This  is  fully  explained  by  Dr.  John  Harvp.v  Kellogg 
in  his  new  book — "Neurasthenia" — giving  results 
of  his  experience  with  thousands  of  cases  troated 
during  the  nearly  fort.v  years  he  has  been  Super- 
intendent of  the  great  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium. 
Dr.  Kellogg's  book  is  not  dry.  He  has  the  happy 
faculty  of  making  his  writings  easily  understood 
and  intensel.v  interesting.  If  you  suffer  from  ner- 
vousness— exhaustion — sleeplessness — or  any  other 
form  of  Neurasthenia,  get  this  book  and  study  it. 
It  shows  you  the  way  out — how  to  obtain  relief 
from   the  dread   fangs  of  nervousness. 

The  book  contains  250  pages,  printed  with  plain 
type  on  fine  book  paper.  There  are  several  full 
page  illustrations,  diet  tables  and  valuable  instruc- 
tions as  to  exercise,  relaxation,  rest  and  sleep. 
The  regular  price  is  $2.00  but,  to  give  the  work 
widespread  distribution.  Dr.  Kellogg  has  permitted 
an  edition  in  library  paper  covers  at  only  $1.00  a 
copy.  Order  today.  You  take  no  risk  sending 
money  because,  if  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied, 
the  book  may  be  returned  for  prompt  refund.  Or- 
der at  once  and  get  relief  from  nerves.     Address — 

GOOD  HEALTH  PUBLISHING  CO. 

301   W.   Main  Street.         Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 


^m.  SHORT  -  STORY  WRITING 

TatA  A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form  strno- 

\  ^  ture,  and  writing  of  the  SlmrtStory  taught  by  Dr.  i. 

A.>jf  Berg  Esenwein,  for  years  Editor  Lippincoll's  jllasazioe. 
^L.im  eso-page  catalogue  free.    Please  address 

^V  TUB  HOME  CORBESPOSDENtE  S(  IIOOL 

St.  EBeDKcin  Dept.  305t  Siiringneld.  Ilass. 


ELISE   DUFOUR 

RHYTHMIC  DANCING  and  DRAMATIC  PANTOMIME 
Drawing  Room  Programmes 
Class    and    Private    Lessons 


69  Madison  Avenue 


New  York 


Boyd  Syllabic  System — written  with  only  nine  characters.  No 
"positions" — no  "ruled  lines" — no  "shading"  — no  "word 
signs  ' — no  "cold  notes."  Speedy,  practical  system  that  can 
be  learned  in  SOdavs  of  home  study,  utilizing  spare  time.  For 
fall  descriptive  matter,  free,  address  CHKAtiO  «  OltltKM'ONU. 
ENCK  SCHOOLS,  931  Adverti8in£  Building,  (.hicago,  lU. 


BRONZE  MEMORIAL  TABLETS 

JNO.   WILL1.\M.S,   Inc.,  Cionze  Foundry,  550  W. 
27tb  St.,  N.  Y.  Write  for  illustrated  booklet.  Free. 
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brought  about  by  a  revolution  which 
was  substantially  bloodless.  The  wise 
and  patriotic  ruler,  Dom  Pedro  II, 
scarcely  more  eminent  as  a  statesman 
than  as  a  student  of  science  and  of 
philosophy,  retired  without  a  contest 
before  the  demonstration  on  the  part 
of  his  people  of  a  desire  for  a  chang:e 
in  the  form  of  their  government.  There 
was  thus  fulfilled  the  aspiration,  man- 
ifested in  Brazil  just  a  hundred  years 
before,  when,  in  1789,  a  movement  for 
independence  was  started  in  the  State 
of  Minas  Geraes  by  a  group  of  Brazil- 
ian students,  one  of  whom  had  met  and 
talked  with  Thomas  Jefferson  in  France 
in  1786.  And  in  this  relation  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that,  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  Brazil,  the  republic  is  forbidden 
to  undertake,  directly  or  indirectly,  a 
war  of  conquest  either  by  itself  or  in 
alliance  with  another  government. 

LATER    CONFERENCES 

Between  the  first  and  second  Inter- 
national Conference  of  American 
States,  an  interval  of  more  than  eleven 
years  elapsed.  The  second  conference 
sat  in  the  City  of  Mexico  from  Octo- 
ber 22,  1901,  to  January  31,  1902.  One 
of  its  notable  results  is  the  fact  that, 
by  means  of  it,  the  American  nations 
became  parties  to  The  Hague  Conven- 
tion of  1899  for  the  pacific  settlement 
cf  international  disputes.  Moreover,  a 
project  of  a  treaty  was  adopted  for  the 
arbitration,  as  between  American  na- 
tions, of  pecuniary  claims.  This  treaty 
was  signed  by  the  delegations  of  all  the 
countries  represented  in  the  confer- 
ence. It  obligated  the  contracting  par- 
ties for  a  period  of  five  years  to  submit 
to  the  Permanent  Court  at  The  Hague 
all  claims  for  pecuniary  losses  or  dam- 
age which  might  be  presented  by  their 
respective  citizens,  when  such  claims 
were  of  sufl^cient  importance  to  justify 
the  expense  of  arbitration;  but  it  also 
permitted  the  contracting  parties  to 
organize  a  special  jurisdiction  in  case 
they  should  so  desire. 

The  Third  International  American 
Conference  was  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
in  1906,  and  resulted  in  the  conclusion 
of  certain  treaties  or  conventions,  two 
of  which  may  be  specially  mentioned. 
One  was  the  convention  for  the  renewal 
of  the  treaty  concluded  at  Mexico  for 
the  arbitration  of  pecuniary  claims. 
The  other  is  the  convention  providing 
for  the  creation  of  what  is  known  as 
the  International  Commission  of  Jur- 
ists, to  formulate  codes  of  internation- , 
al  law  for  the  American  nations.  This 
commission  held  its  first  meeting  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro  in  the  summer  of  1912, 
and  is  to  hold  a  second  meeting  at  the 
same  place  in  the  summer  of  1915.  At 
the  first  meeting  the  commission  was 
divided  into  committees,  to  each  of 
which  is  entrusted  the  preparation  of 
drafts  of  statutes  on  certain  desig- 
nated subjects  The  work  of  the  com- 
mission is  to  be  submitted,  for  final  ap- 
proval, to  the  governments  concerned, 
or  to  the  International  American  Con- 
ference, and,  so  far  as  its  provisions 
may  be  of  general  application,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  they  may  be  brought 
before    the    Peace    Conference    at    The 
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C.  C.  SHAYNE  &  CO. 


Importers  and  Manufacturers  of 


STRICTLY  RELIABLE 


FURS 


Annual  Discount  Sale 

We  are  offering  our  entire  stock  of 
manufactured  Furs  at  discounts  from 

1S%  to  33%% 


126  West  42d  Street 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


CIVICS       TEACHERS 

should  write  for  our  16-page  booklet  called 
*'How  to  Use  The  Independent  in  the  Teaching 
of  Civics."     It  is  free. 


THE  INDEPENDENT 


119  West  Fortieth  St.,  New  York 


Rooms  Breathe 


When  equipped  with  \''an  Zile  Air  Deflectors.  The  soundness  of  this  principle  has  been  proved  by 
the  fact  that  we  have  received  Aj'^o  repeat  orders  from  600  installations  since  February.  Many  of 
these  installations  were  complete,  leaving  no  room  for  repeat  orders.     The  simple  and  inexpensive 


Van  Zile  Ventilating  Method 


distributes  the  necessary  2000  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  per  hour  per  person  without  causing  drafts  or 
cold  zones.     We  positively  guarantee  results.     Survey  and  analysis  without  cost  or  obligation. 
Write — further  information  will  interest  you. 

Van  Zile  Ventilating  Corporation 

41    Cortlandt   Street,  New  ^'ork   City 
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INFORMATION     ! 


The  Independent  invites  inquiries  from  its  readers,  and  will  gladly  answer 
all  questions  pertaining  to  Travel  for  pleasure,  health  or  business ;  the 
best  hotels,  large  and  small ;  the  best  routes  to  reach  them,  and  the  cost ; 
trips  by  land  and  sea;  tours  domestic  and  foreign.  This  Department 
is  under  the  supervision  of  the  BERTHA  RUFFNER  HOTEL 
BUREAU,  widely  and  favorably  known  because  of  the  personal  knowl- 
edge possessed  by  its  management  regarding  hotels  everywhere.  Offices  at 
Hotel  McAlpin,  Broadway  and  34th  street,  New  York,  and  Hotel  Stewart, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  wliere  personal  inquiry  may  be  made.  Address 
inquiries    by    mail    to    INFORMATION,   The   Independent,    New    York. 
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JAPAN 


THE  LAND  OF   THE 
RISING  SUN 

Europe  and  the  Mediterranean  are 
closed.  IVhy  not  go  to  Japan  f  For 
information  write 

THE  JAPAN  SOCIETY 

165  Broadway New  York 

The  Best  Regular  Services 
to  EGYPT,  INDIA.  CHINA. 
PHILIPPINES.  JAPAN. 
AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEA- 
LAND. Round  World 
Trips  and  Winter  Tours 
in  India.  PENINSULAR 
%  ORIENTAL  S.  N.  CO. 
Full    information     from 

CUNARD  LINE,  21-24  State  Street,  N.  T. 


Golf,  Tennis,  Boating,  Bathing  and  Cycling 

Tours  Include  Hotels.  Shore  Excursions 
Lowest  Kates 

Twin  Screw  S.  S.  "BERMTTDIAN, "  10,518  tons 
displacement.  Electric     ians,     wireless    tel-eraphy. 

Fastest,  newest  and  only  Steamer  landing 
passengers  at  the  dock  in  Bermuda  without 
transfer. 

For  illustrated  pamphlets  with  information  apply  to 

A.  E.  OUTERBRIDQE  &  CO.,  Agents  Quebec 
S.  S.  Co.,  Ltd.,  29  Broadway,  New  York. 
THOS.  COOK  &  SON,  245  Broadway,  or  any 

Ticket  Agent. 


HOTEL  CUMBERUND 

NEW  YORK 
Broadway  at  54th  Street 

"Broadway"  Cars  from  Grand  Central  Depot 
7th  Avenue  Cars  from  Pennsylvania  Station 


New  and 
Fireproof 
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Rates 
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10  Minutes 
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H.  P.  STIMSON 

Formerly  with  Hotel  Imperial 


CALIFORNIA 

AND  THE  EXPOSITION 

Don't  decide  on  your  California  Tour  before  getting 
our  illudtrated  ptogram  of  arrangements  for  individual 
and  pary  travel.  Postal  brings  full  information,  esti- 
mate for  any  lour,  with  or  without  hotels,  etc.  Travel 
service  absolutely  the  best.  Official  Passenger 
Agents  for  the  Exposition. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 


245  Broadway 


New  York 


Boston        Philadelphia        Chicago        Los  Angeles 
San  Francisco        Montreal        Toronto 


"FLORIDA  BY  SEA" 

Direct  Service  to 

JACKSONVILLE 

BOSTON  .  .  .  $43.30  Round  trip 
PHILADELPHIA  .  $37  80  Round  trip 
BALTIMORE      .       .       $33.80  Round  trip 

Including  meals  and  stateroom  berth. 

I'liie   steamers.  Best  servicf. 

Automobiles  carried.     Wireless. 

Sejid  for  particulars. 

Merchants  and  Miners  Trans.  Co. 

W.  P  Turner,  G.  P.  A  Baltimore,  Md. 


THE  BIG  PINE  WOODS 

IS  THE  PLACE  FOR  HEALTH 

PINE  TREE  INN 

LAKEHURST.  N.  J. 

HOTEL  BRUNSWICK 

BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON.  MASS. 

Only  a  shor'  walk  from  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  and 
B.  &  A.  Stations.  Convenient  to  >nll  parts  of  the 
city.       European    and    American    Plans.       Music. 

FRED    E.    JONES        .       .        -        .        Proprietor 

EASTON  SANITARIUM. 

Tor  tre'atmoiit  of  Elderly  People  needing  skilled 
oare  and  attention:  also  fof  nervous  and  mentally 
ill.  Superior  location.  Visit  here  before  select- 
ing a  place  elsewhere,  or  call  up  Dr.  Kinney  for 
particulars.        Phone    166.    Easton,    Pa. 

The  Best  Way 

The    use    of   the   INDIVID- 
CAL      COMMCMON      SERV- 
ICE   has     increased     the 
attendance    at    the    Lord's 
— _     Supper    in     thousands      of 
churches.     It    will  do    so  for 
your  church.      Send   for  illustrated 
price  list. 
"^3     INDIVIDUAL  COMJlCNIOIi  SEBVICE  CO. 
1T01-1T08  Chestnut  Street  Phlladelphio 

1  on  Ar»»p  F.ARM  for  sale.  North  Stonington, 
I  tiV  nQTC  Conn.  Old  apple  orchard.  40 
acres  cultivated.  Modern  13-room  house.  Good 
Water,      i  lA   miles  from   trollev.     Address 

ALLYN    L.    BROWN,   Admr. 


SITUATION    WANTED 

EXPERIENCED  English  gentlewoman 
as  managing  housekeeper.  Thoroughly  un- 
derstand.s  care  and  training  of  little  chil- 
dren. City  references.  Mrs.  D.  The  In- 
dependent. 


Hague  when  conditions  are  such  as  to 
admit  of  the  revival  of  that  assembly. 

The  Fourth  International  American 
Conference  was  held  at  Buenos  Aires 
in  1910.  It  was  notable  for  having 
finally  dealt  with  all  the  subjects  on 
its  program,  including  treaties  relat- 
ing to  patents,  trade-marks  and  copy- 
rights. A  treaty  was  also  made  for  the 
indefinite  extension  of  the  agreement 
for  the  arbitration  of  pecuniary  claims. 
In  the  report  of  the  delegates  to  the 
Fourth  Conference,  special  reference  is 
made  to  the  harmony  which  character- 
ized its  deliberations.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  quite  apart  from  the  actual 
work  accomplished,  the  free  inter- 
change of  views  in  friendly  conference 
between  representative  men  from  all 
parts  of  America  cannot  fail  to  create 
a  better  understanding  and  to  draw 
closer  the  relations  between  the  coun- 
tries concerned.  This  is  indeed  one  of 
the  chief  benefits  of  the  International 
American  Conferences.  The  process  of 
assimilating  or  harmonizing  legal  rules 
and  remedies  in  countries  whose  sys- 
tems of  jurisprudence  are  derived  from 
different  sources  is  necessarily  slow 
and  uncertain.  But  this  by  no  means 
implies  the  existence  of  a  serious  ob- 
stacle to  the  promotion  of  a  free  and 
beneficial  intercourse. 

New  York  City 


Mask — Who  is  that  fellow  coming  out 
of  your  room  with  a  suit? 

Wig — That's  my  press  agent. — Pennsyl- 
vania Punch  Bowl. 

Sunday  School  Teacher — William,  what 
must  we  do  before  we  can  expect  forgive- 
ness of  sins? 

William — Sin. — New   York    World. 

"Was  your  Christmas  present  in  the  na- 
ture of  a   surprize?" 

"I  should  say  so.  It  was  just  what  I 
wanted." — Judge. 

"If  there  were  four  flies  on  a  table  and 
I  killed  one,  how  many  would  be  left?"  in- 
quired the  teacher. 

"One,"  answered  the  bright  little  girl — 
"the  dead  one." — Exchange. 

Judge — Officer,  what's  the  matter  with 
the  prisoner — tell  her  to  stop  that  crying 
— she's  been  at  it  fifteen  minutes  (more 
sobs ) . 

Officer — Please,  sir,  I'm  a-thinking  she 
wants  to  be  bailed  out. — Nebraska  Atvg- 
wan. 

Anybody  can  write  a  story  about  col- 
lege life.  If  he  has  not  attended  a  college, 
so  much  the  bettpr.  His  imagination  is 
less  trammeled.  A  few  simple  rules  must 
be  observed,  however. 

1.  All  heroes  are  named  Jack,  Stanley 
or  Dick. 

2.  All  college  men  wear  sweaters  al- 
ways and  smoke  short,  fat-bowled  pipes. 

3.  There  is  always  a  "Fatty,"  who  is  a 
funny  fellow. 

4.  Any  four  college  men  make  up  a  quar- 
tet, which  can  sing  "Merhileeee  we  ro-hull 
alonnng"  at  any  time. 

5.  All  college  men  are  wooing  a  girl 
named  Dorothy  or  Betty,  who  is  "sweet 
and  pure  as  an  angel." 

6.  All  college  men  address  each  other  as 
"old  hoss." 

7.  College  men  never  study,  but  soend 
their  time  in  tossing  repartee  back  and 
forth. 

8.  All  college  rooms  are  adorned  with 
pennants. 

9.  All  college  men  call  their  fathers 
"Pater"  and  speak  of  the  "honor  of  the 
dear  old  school"  in  a  husky  voice. — Har- 
vard Lampoon. 
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The  best  weekly,  not  only 
in  America,  but  in  the  world. 

James  Brvce 


"  The  Nation  maintains  its 
undisputed  supremacy  among 
the  literary  journals  of  the 
world.'' 

The  Bookman.  London. 


THE  NATION 

A  Weekly  Journal  of  Literature,  Drama, 
Music,  Art,  Science,  Finance  and  Politics 

Portrays  The  War  Weekly  in 

Summary  of  the  News — The  political  aspects  of 
the  war. 

Editorials — Truthful,  fair  and  widely  quoted. 

Special  Articles — By  recognized  authorities. 

Correspondence — From    thoughtful    observers 
here  and  abroad. 

Chronicle  of  the  War — The  military  operations. 

The  whole  subject  is  treated  in  a    manner    charac- 
teristic   of   THE  NATION,    thorough,   judicious, 
illuminative — no  doubtful  cables  from  the  front,  but 
reliable,  tested  news,  and  wise,  deliberate  comment. 


lOc  a  copy.     $3.00  a  year 


That   you   may   desire   to   cultivate   a 
closer    knowledge,    we   invite    you  to   try 
THE    NATION    for    Six    Months    for 
$1.00. 


$1.00 
enclosed. 
Send  for 
26  weeks 

THE  NATION 


Address  THE  NATION,  20 
Vesey  Street,  New  York  City 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CONDITION  OP 
THE    BANK    OF    AMERICA 

at   the  close  of  business   on  the  24tb  day  of 
December,    1914. 

RESOURCES 

Stock  and  bond  investments,   viz.: 
Public   securities   (booli  value, 

S!y3,462.71),    marlvet    value.       $104,545.00 
Private  securities  (book  value, 

.f 2,947,432.20).   market  value     2,818,129.04 

Real    estate    owned 900,000.00 

Loans  and  discounts  secured  b.v 
bond  and  mortgage,  deed  or 
otbcr   real   estate   collateral..  5,000.00 

Loans  and   discounts  secured   by 

other   collateral 12,375,903.70 

Loans,  discounts  and  bills  pur- 
chased not  secured  by  col- 
lateral         11,465,873.21 

Overdrafts    2,485.70 

Due  from  approved  reserve  de- 
positaries, less  amount  of  off- 
sets      46,513.04 

Due  from  trust  companies, 
banks  and  bankers  not  in- 
cluded   in   preceding    item...,         545,431.34 

Specie    4,830,470..32 

United  States  lej;al  tender  notes 

and    notes    of    national    banks     1,984,808.00 

Cash  items,   viz. : 

Exchanges     and     checks      for 

next    da.v"s    clearings 8,214,730.59 

Other   cash    items 72,508.20 

Other  assets,   viz. : 

Accrued  interest  not  entered 
on  books  at  close  of  business 
on   above   date 104,400.00 

Total     $43,470,798.14 

LIABILITIES 

Capital    stock $1,500,000.00 

Surplus  on    market   values: 

Suriiliis     fund 6,000.000.00 

Undivided     profits 32.S,S2().73 

Surplus   on   book   values 6,380,841. (iO 

Deposits: 
Due   New  York   State  savings 

banks 4,947,093.05 

Deposits   subject    to   check....    14,655,315.06 
Demand  certiiicates  of  deposit  646.58 

Cashiers'     checks    outstanding        332,951.48 

Certified     checks 4,461,0119.80 

Unpaid    dividends 275.00 

Due-     trust     companies,     banks 

and    bankers 11,182,196.89 

Other  liabilities,   viz.: 

Reserves    for    taxes 24,229.55 

Accrued  interest  not  entered 
on  books  at  close  of  business 
on    above   dite 38,200.00 

Total     $43,470,798.14 


DIVIDENDS 


CITIZENS'  SAVINGS  BANK 

56  and  58  BOWERY,  Cor.   CAXAL  ST. 

109th  Semi-Annual  Dividend 

The  Trustees  have  ordered  interest  at  the  rate 
of  THREE  AND  ONE-HALF  (3^)  PER 
CENT,  per  annum  to  be  paid  to  depositors  on 
and  after  January  18  on  all  sums  of  $5  and  up 
to  $3,000  which  have  remained  on  deposit  for  the 
three  or  six  months  ending  December  31,  1914. 
in  accordance  with  tlie  by-laws  and  rules  of  the 
bank.  Money  deposited  on  or  before  January  9th 
will  draw  interest   from   January    ist. 

HENRY  HASLER,   President 
HENRY. SAYLER,   Secretary 
EMIL  A,  HUBER,  Assistant  Secretary 

THE  FRANKLIN 

SAVINGS  BANK 

Corner  8th  Avenue  and  42d  Street. 
]08th  consecutive  semi-annual  dividend  has  been 
declared  at  the  rate  of  Three  and  One-halt  Per 
Cent,  per  annum  on  all  sums  entitled  thereto  from 
$5  to  $3,000,  payable  on  and  after  January  18, 
1915. 

Deposits    made    on    or   before    the    9th    of   January 
will   draw   interest   from  the    1st, 

Amount   due   depositors $23,275,845.15 

Surplus,   market  values 1,416,517.58 

W.M.    G.    CONKLIN,    President 
JAaiES    A,    STENIIOUSE,    Secretary 

THE    J,    G.    WHITE    MANAGEMENT 

CORPORATION. 

43  Exchange  Place,  New  York, 

MANAGERS 

ASSOCIATED    GAS    AND    ELECTRIC    COMPANY. 

The    Board   of   Directors   of    Associated    Gas   and 

Electric   Company   has   declared    a    dividend    of   one 

and    one-half    per    cent.     (1%%)    on    tl)e    I'ri'ferred 

Stock   of   the   Cinnpany   for   the   (luarter   ending    De- 

cemlier  31,  1914,   payable  Friday,   January   15,    1915, 

to  stockholders  of  record   at   the   close   of   business 

on  Thursday,    December   31,    1914. 

T.    W.    MOFF.\T,    Secretary 


THE  MARKET 
PLACE 


FACING  THE  NEW  YEAR 

The  new  year  finds  conditions  in  the 
financial  world  improved  to  a  degree 
greater  than  any  of  us  would  have 
dared  to  hope  three  months  ago.  When 
the  war  broke  out  with  a  suddenness 
disconcerting  beyond  belief,  it  was 
natural  that  all  kinds  of  disasters 
should  loom  large  in  expectation.  But 
in  this  very  human  world  it  is  the  ex- 
pected disasters  that  da  not  happen.  It 
is  not  when  men  see  danger  ahead  that 
panics,  so  largely  psychological  in  their 
causes,  fall  with  blighting  effect.  It  is 
when  men  let  the  reckless  intoxication 
of  high  prosperity  get  to  their  heads 
and  blind  them  to  the  possibilities  of 
disaster,  that  the  crash  is  most  likely 
to  come.  With  danger  clearly  outlined 
above  the  horizon,  men  gird  up  their 
loins  and  set  themselves  to  create  con- 
ditions that  will  safeguard  them  along 
the  way. 

The  war,  unbelievably  great  in  ex- 
tent and  incalculably  dangerous  in  po- 
tential effect,  set  men  working  with  a 
will  to  ward  off  and  to  minimize  the 
impending  perils. 

This  country  was  going  to  find  it 
hard  to  pay  its  debts  abroad.  Foreign 
investors  were  going  to  flood  our  mar- 
ket with  frantic  liquidation.  The  war, 
which  must  inevitably  mean  to  the  war- 
ring nations  of  Europe  the  pouring 
out  of  blood  and  treasure,  was  to  mean 
to  us  the  no  less  disastrous  spending 
of  the  life  blood  of  commerce  and 
the  draining  of  our  precious  gold  sup- 
ply- 

But  the  expected  did  not  happen.  For 
we  gathered  ourselves  together  not  to 
let  it  happen. 

A  fine  spirit  of  cooperation  has  thus 
far  enabled  us  to  pay  our  debts  abroad 
as  they  came  due.  A  ticklish  point  was 
the  indebtedness  of  New  York  Citv  to 
foreign  investors.  The  banks  pledged 
themselves  to  make  up  a  gold  pool  to 
use  in  redeeming  the  city's  obligations; 
and  before  anything  like  the  last  of  the 
subscribed  gold  was  needed,  the  banks 
found  it  cheaper  to  buy  foreign  ex- 
change to  make  up  their  quotas. 

Trading  in  securities  was  resumed 
with  extreme  caution  and  commendable 
hesitancy  and  the  dreaded  flood  of  for- 
eign selling  did  not  break  over  the  bar- 
riers set  up  to  check  its  onrush.  The 
Stock  Exchange  is  open,  tho  still  under 
emergency  restrictions,  and  prices  are 
holding  steady.  There  has  been  as  yet 
no  panic  rush  on  the  part  of  foreign 
investors  to  realize  upon  their  holdings. 

Foreign  exchange  has  steadily  reced- 
ed from  an  impossibly  high  level  to 
the  wonted  line  of  normal  times. 

For  it  is  what  we  should  have  ex- 
pected, not  what  we  were  driven  to 
dread,  that  has  really  happened.  Eu- 
rope was  certain,  as  soon  as  the  first 


period  of  stress  was  over,  to  want 
more  and  more  goods  from  us.  The 
balance  of  trade  was  bound  to  swing 
over  in  our  favor.  The  debts  to  Europe, 
which  we  were  wondering  how  we  were 
to  pay  without  too  great  a  cost,  were 
sure  to  be  not  only  balanced,  as  time 
went  on,  but  overbalanced  by  Europe's 
newly  accrued  debts  to  us.  We  would 
not  always  need  to  pay  our  debts  in 
gold,  for  Europe  was  inevitably  to  al- 
low us  to  pay  them  in  goods — the  goods 
it  was  more  necessary  than  ever  in 
time  of  war  that  Europe  must  have. 

The  New  Year  has  dawned  gratify- 
ingly  bright  in  comparison  with  the 
Egyptian  darkness  of  September. 
Clouds  will  yet  cross  the  sky.  We  have 
yet  to  suffer  much,  as  the  whole  world 
will  suffer,  from  the  clash  of  national 
ambitions  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe. 

But  every  day  will  add  to. our  pre- 
paredness. Every  month  that  the  dis- 
.  aster  is  put  off,  makes  its  seriousness, 
if  it  does  come,  progressively  less.  We 
are  learning  all  the  time  to  adjust  our- 
selves to  the  dislocated  conditions.  If 
only  we  do  not  react  too  soon  and  too 
far;  if  only  we  remember  not  to  fling 
caution  to  the  winds  and  not  to  let 
ourselves  be  blinded  by  false  and  glit- 
tering hopes,  we  may  have  every  rea- 
son to  expect  in  the  new  year  a  sober 
and  increasing  prosperity. 


The  British  Government,  following  the 
accustomed  usage  of  belligerent  nations  as 
each  new  war  reveals  new  conditions  in 
relation  to  the  usefulness  of  materials  for 
warlike  purposes,  has  revised  its  lists  of 
contraband.  Sulfur  and  glycerin  are  trans- 
ferred from  the  status  of  conditional  con- 
traband to  that  of  absolute  contraband.  In 
addition,  a  long  list  of  articles,  largely 
made  up  of  ingredients  useful  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  explosives,  has  been  included 
in  the  category  of  absolute  contraband. 
The  list  is  as  follows : 

"Ingredients  of  explosives,  namely,  nitric 
acid,  glycerin,  acetone,  calcium  acetate  and 
all  other  metallic  acetates,  sulfur,  potas- 
sium nitrate,  fractions  of  distillation  prod- 
iicts  of  coal  tar  between  benzol  and  cresol. 
inclusive ;  aniline,  methylaniline,  dimethyl- 
aniline,  ammonium  perchlorate,  sodium 
perchlorate,  sodium  chlorate,  barium  chlo- 
rate, ammonium  nitrate,  cyanamide,  potas- 
sium chlorate,  calcium  nitrate,  mercury ; 
resinous  products,  camphor  and  turpentine 
(oil  and  spirit)  ;  ferro  alloys,  including- 
ferro  tungsten,  ferro  molybdenum,  ferro 
manganese,  ferro  vanadium,  ferro  chrome ; 
tungsten,  molybdenum,  vanadium,  seleni- 
um, cobalt,  manganese ;  wolframite,  schee- 
lite,  molybdenite,  manganese  ore,  zinc  ore, 
lead  ore,  bauxite ;  alumina  and  salts  of  alu- 
minum ;  antimony,  together  with  sulphides 
and  oxides  of  antimony ;  copper,  part 
wrought,  and  copper  wire ;  submarine 
sound  signaling  apparatus ;  tires  for  motor 
vehicles  and  for  cycles,  together  with  arti- 
cles or  materials  especially  adapted  for 
use  in  manufacture  or  repair  of  tires ;  rub- 
ber, including  raw  waste  and  reclaimed 
rubber,  and  goods  made  wholly  of  rubber." 

The  shipment  of  cotton  to  Germany  has 
been  resumed.  It  is  made  possible  by  the 
definite   declaration   of   Great   Britain    and 
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its  allies  that  cotton  will  not  be  treated 
as  contraband.  On  December  24,  6600 
bales  consigned  to  Germany  were  landed 
at  Rotterdam  from  the  American  steamer 
"A.  A.  Raven."  The  cargo  was  shipped 
from  Wilmington,  North  Carolina.  On  De- 
cember 25  a  cargo  of  6550  bales,  valued  at 
^455,000,  left  Galveston  for  Bremen  on 
the  American  steamship  "Pathfinder."  The 
reports  of  the  hazardous  conditions  of  nav- 
igation in  the  North  Sea  have  driven  the 
freight  rates  on  such  shipments  as  these 
to  five  times  the  normal  figures. 

An  official  of  one  of  New  York's  largest 
banks  is  reported  by  the  Commercial  and 
Financial  Chronicle  as  saying  recently : 
"An  event  has  recently  occurred  in  South 
America  which  in  its  broadest  aspect  may 
be  called  epoch-making.  Recently,  in  pay- 
ing for  a  hide  shipment  purchased  in  Ar- 
gentina, the  seller  asked  for  bUls  drawn  on 
New  York  in  dollars  instead  of  on  London 
in  pounds.  This  is  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  Argentina  that  American  exchange 
has  been  accepted  in  payment  of  an  Amer- 
ican purchase.  I  believe  it  to  be  the  fore- 
runner of  greater  things  to  come.  It  means 
direct  intercourse  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  and  South  America, 
with  New  York  the  great  money  clearing 
house  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  is 
just  in  this  quiet,  unostentatious  way  that 
some  of  the  great  turning  points  of  eco- 
nomic history  have  been  written." 
There  is  unquestionably  a  great  oppor- 
tunity for  us  in  South  America.  It  must  be 
looked  upon  as  a  financial  opportunity  with 
distinct  financial  responsibilities,  as  well  as 
a  trade  opportunity.  New  York  ought  to  be 
tlie  banking  center  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere as  London  is  now  the  banking  cen- 
ter of  the  world.  But  to  make  it  so,  even 
in  the  extraordinary  conditions  now  con- 
fronting us,  will  mean  hard,  conscientious, 
painstaking  work.  Neither  trade  nor  ex- 
change is  diverted  into  new  channels  by  a 
word. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  to  assume  an 
increasingly  large  share  in  the  provision- 
ing of  the  world,  made  hungry  by  the 
ravages  of  the  war,  we  are  in  a  fair  way 
to  be  able  to  do  it.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture reports  that  the  aggregate  value 
of  all  farm  crops,  farm  products  and  farm 
animals  sold  and  slaughtered  in  1914  was 
nearly  ten  billion  dollars,  or  about  eighty- 
three  million  dollars  more  than  in  1913. 
and  over  double  the  value  of  all  farm 
products  a  decade  and  a  half  ago.  Despite 
a  loss  of  over  $300,000,000  in  the  value 
of  the  cotton  crop,  the  value  of  all  crops 
was  only  eighty-eight  millions  less  than  in 
1913.  The  corn  and  wheat  crops  were 
the  most  valuable  ever  produced  in  the 
United  States.  The  wheat  crop  was  valued 
at  $878,680,000.  and  the  corn  crop  at 
$1,702,539,000.  We  shall  certainly  be  able 
to  do  our  share. 

The  Cotton  Loan  Fund  is  all  but  com- 
plete, nearly  $97,000,000  of  the  $100,000.- 
000  specified  having  been  subscribed.  The 
first  applications  for  loans  have  been  re- 
ceived. They  come  from  banks  in  the  state 
of  Alabama.  The  loans,  however,  cannot  be 
made  until  the  fund  is  complete,  but  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  con- 
summation will  be  effected  without  delay. 


The  following  dividends  are  an- 
nounced : 

East  River  National  Bank,  semi-annual,  2  per 
cent,  payable  on  and  after  January  2. 

Associated  Gas  &  Electric  Company,  preferred, 
1%    per   cent,   payable   January    15. 

Wells  Fargo  &  Company,  3  per  cent,  payable 
January   15. 

Citizens'  Savings  Bank,  semi-annual,  3%  per 
cent  per  annum,  payable  on  and  after  Janu- 
ary 18. 

Franklin  Savings  Bank,  semi-annual,  3%  per 
cent  per  annum,  payable  on  and  after  Janu- 
ary  IS. 

Union  Dime  Savings  Bank,  3V2  per  cent  per 
annum,   payable  on  and  after  January  21. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Cor^- 
pany,  preferred,  quarterly,  1%  per  cent,  payable 
January  15  ;  common,  quarterly,  1  per  cent,  pay- 
able January   30. 

New  York  Central  Railroad  Company,  1 V4  per 
cent,   payable  February   1. 


CHARTERED   1853 

United  States  Trust  Company  oi  JNIeiv  York 

45-4T    WALL    STREET 

CAPITAL,  $2,000,000  SURPLUS  AND  UNDIVIDED  PRORTS,  $14,151,944.23 

THE    COMPANY  ACTS  AS  EXECUTOR,    ADMINISTRATOR.  TRUSTEE,  GUARDIAN,   DEPOS- 
ITARY OF  COURT  MONEYS,  and  in  other  recog-nized  trust  capacities. 

It   allows   interest  at   current   rates  on  deposits,   and  holds,  manages  and  invests  money,  securities 
and    other    property,   real    or    personal,    for    individuals,    estates   and    corporations. 


EDWARD  W. 
WILLIAM  M.    KINGSLEY.    Vice-President 
WILLIAMSON   PELL,   Assistant  Secretary 


SHELDON.    President 

WILFRED  J.    WORCESTER.   Secretary 
CHARLES  A.   EDWARDS,   2d  Assistant  Secretary 


TRUSTEES 
JOHN  A.  STEWART,  Chairman  oj  Board 


\VM.  ROCKEFELLER 
WILLIAM  D.  SLOANE 
FRANK  LYMAN 
JAMES  STILLMAN 
JOHN  J.  FHK.LPS 


LEWIS  CASS  LEDYARD 
LYMAN  J.  GAGK 
PAYNE  WHITNEY 
EDWARD  W.SHELDON 
CHAUNrEY  KEEP 


GEORGE  L.  RIVES 


EGERTON  L.  WINTHROP 
CORNELIUS  N.   BLISS.  JR. 


AKIHL'R   CUKTISS   JAMES     HENRY  W.  de  FOREST 


WILLIAM  M.  KINGSLEY 


ROBT.    I.  GAMMELL 


WILLIAM    STEWART  TOD     WM.  VINCENT  ASTOR 


OGDEN  MILLS 


CHAS.  FRED  K  HOFFMAN 


ORGANIZED  1831 


CAPITAL  $250,000.00 


National 
Chautauqua  County  Bank 

Jamestown,  New  York 

Oldest  and  Largest  Bank  in  Chautauqua  County 


OF  E I C  E  R  S 

CHARLES  M.  DOW,  President 

FRANK  W.  STEVENS,   Vice-President 

HARRY  P.  SHELDON,  Vice-President 
FRED.  W.  HYDE,  Cashier 

A.   W.   SWAN,  Assistant  Cashier 


S.  B.  BROADHEAD 
W.  T.  FALCONER 
EDWARD  L.  HALL 
WM.  H.  PROLDFIT 
HaRRY  p.  SHELDON 
W.  S.  CAMERON 


DIRECTORS 

FLETCHER  GOODWILL 
ELLIOT  C.   HALL 
EDGAR  P.   PUTNAM 
P.   FREDERICK  SIMON 
JAMES  L.  WEEKS 


S.   W.   THOMPSON 
CHARLES   M.   DOW 
ALFRED   E.   HALL 
FRED.  W.  HYDE 
FRANK  W.  STEVENS 
ARTHUR  W.   SWAN 


TRAVELLER'S  COMPANION 


A  FIVE-POUND  PRIVATE  SECRETARY 

BUILT  OF  ALUMINUM 
AND  STEEL 

High  Grade  Low  Price 

There  is  no  substitute 
for  the  "  BLICK  "  in 
preparing  your  manu- 
script, reports  or  corre- 
spondence. For  Library 
and  Home  use  it  cannot 
be  excelled.  Carbon 
copies  can  be  kept  for 
future  reference  without 
extra  labor. 

THE  NEW  NO.  6  ALUMINUM  BLICKENSDERFER 

Weighs  only  5  pounds,  is  so  strong  and  durable  it  can  be  easily  carried  any- 
where. It  has  Roller  Bearings,  Automatic  Pointer,  Paper  Release,  Adjust- 
able   Margin,  Tabulator   and   Interchangeable   Type,  and  is  in  every  way  a 


HIGH  CLASS  MACHINE. 

Either  Blickensderfer  Scientific  or  Universal 
Write  ior   Catalog  A-114. 

THE  BLICKENSDERFER  MFG.  COMPANY,       - 


Keyboard. 
Stamford,   Connecticut 


Ills 
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The  Maohattan 
Savings  Institution 

644-646  Broadway,     Cor.  Bleecker  St.,  N.  Y. 

127th  SEMI-ANNUAL   DIVIDEND 

December  8,  1914. 

Th<  Trustees  of  this  Institution  have  de- 
clared interest  (by  the  rules  entitled  thereto) 
at  the  rate  of  THREE  AND  ONE-HALF 
PER  CENT,  per  annum  on  all  sums  not  ex- 
ceeding $3,000  remaining  on  deposit  during 
the  three  or  six  montlis  ending  on  the  31st 
inst.,  payable  on  or  after  January   18,   1915. 

Deposits    made    on    or    before    January    9, 
1915,  draw  interest  from  January   1,  1915. 
JOSEPH  BIRD,   President 

CONSTANT   M.    BIRD,   Secretary 

ARTHUR   STILES,  Ass't  Secretary 


THE    SOUTH    BROOKLYN    SAVINGS 

INSTITUTION. 

160  and   162  Atlantic  Ave.,   Brooklyn.   N.   Y. 

4% 

Interest   at   the   rate  of   ForR   PER   CENT,    per 

annum    will   be   credited    to   depositors   for   the    six 

months  endins  Di'cemlier  :!1,   11)14,  (in   all  accounts 

entitled   thereto   from    $5.00   to   $3,000,    payable   on 

and   after  January   15,    1015. 

Deposits    made    on    or    before    January    10,    1915, 
will  draw  interest  from  January   1,    1915. 

WTLLI.\M   J.    COOMB.S,    President 
CL.\RENCE    S.    DUNNIXiJ,    Treasurer 


Union  Dime  Savings 
Bank 

40th  Street  and  6th  Avenue 

An  Interest  Dividend  (iiith  Consecutive) 
has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of 

Three  and  One-Half  Per  Cent 

per  annum.  Credited  January  i,  1915,  and 
payable  on  and  after  Thursday,  January  21, 
1915,  on  all  sums  entitled  thereto  under  the 
By-Laws. 

Money   deposited  on   or  before  January    11 
draws   interest   from   January    i,    1915. 

ALEX.    P.   W.   KINNAN,   President 
FRANCIS   M.    LEAKE,    Treasurer 
WILLIAM   G.    ROSS,   Secretary 


EAST   RIVER   NATIONAL  BANK. 

New   York,    December   23,    1914. 

A  semi-annual  dividend  of  2%  has  this  day 
been  declared  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  this 
Bank,  payahle  on  and  after  Saturday,  January 
2,  1915.  Transfer  books  will  remain  closed  from 
December  24,  1914,  to  January  4,  1915,  both  in- 
clusive. GEORGE  E.    HOYER,    Cashier 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

A  Dividend  of  Two  Dollars  per  share 

will  be  paid  on  Friday,  January  15,  1915, 

to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of 

business  on  Thursday,  December  31,  1914. 

G.  D.  MILNE,  Treasurer 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Four  Per  Cent.  CoUatereJ  Trust  Bonds 

Coupons  from  these  bonds,  payable  by  their 
terms  on  January  i,  191 5,  at  the  office  of  the 
Treasurer  in  New  York  will  be  paid  by  the 
Bankers'  Trust  Company,  16  Wall  Street. 

G.  D.  MILNE,  Treasurer 


For  36  years  we  have  been  paying  our  custom- 
eis  the  highest  returns  consisrent  with  con- 
servative methods.  First  mortgrasre  loans  of 
$JO0  and  up  which  we  can  recommend  after  the 
most  thorough  personal  mvestigation.  Please 
ask  for  Loan  List  No.  710.  $25  Certificates 
of  Deposit  also  for  saving  investors. 


<J^ 


PERKIHS   »   CO.  Lawrence  Kans 


INSURANCE 

CONDUCTED  BY  W.  E.  UNDERWOOD 


FROM  STOCK  TO  MUTUAL 

Last  week,  Chancellor  Walker  of 
New  Jersey,  at  Trenton,  signed  a  final 
order  authorizing  the  Prudential  Insur- 
ance Company  to  purchase  the  out- 
standing- 40,000  shares  of  its  capital 
stock  at  $455  a  share,  the  price  placed 
upon  it  by  the  commission  of  apprais- 
ers appointed  by  the  court  some  months 
since.  This  action  brings  the  work  of 
mutualizing  the  Prudential  Company 
to  the  beginning  of  its  final  stages.  Mi- 
nority stockholders  may  if  inclined  ob- 
struct the  procedure  during  thirty  days 
succeeding  the  issuance  of  the  Chan- 
cellor's order,  but  there  are  no  indica- 
tions of  opposition.  One  representative 
of  stockholders  who  own  24,000  shares, 
recently  said  that  he  knew  of  no  ap- 
peal in  contemplation  in  any  quarter. 
Certainly  there  is  no  reasonable  cause 
for  such  action  by  any  stockholder. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  owners 
of  this  stock  realize  that  they  are  re- 
ceiving a  handsome  price  for  their  hold- 
ings, and  it  is  certain  that  the  observ- 
ing public  do.  In  this  view  of  the  mat- 
ter I  fully  concur.  At  the  same  time,  I 
hold  that  the  object  sought  greatly  ex- 
ceeds the  present  money  value  of  the 
price  agreed  upon.  The  object  is  to  re- 
move this  fund  of  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions, which  is  constantly  increasing 
and  may  reach  a  billion  within  the 
next  quarter  of  a  century,  from  the 
control  of  private  individual  owners, 
who  have  little  more  than  a  mercenary 
interest  in  the  business,  to  the  custody 
of  the  millions  of  policyholders  whose 
contributions  have  made  it  what  it  is 
and  who  are  in  truth  the  only  parties 
in  interest.  Such  a  transfer  of  owner- 
ship is  worth,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
the  payment,  of  a  sum  which  some 
critics  may  regard  as  fabulous. 

In  considering  a  subject  of  this  kind 
it  becomes  necessary  to  look  actual 
conditions  squarely  in  the  face.  A 
stock  company  is  owned  by  its  stock- 
holders. A  majority  of  them  control 
its  business  policies.  They  cannot,  if 
I  understand  the  rights  of  property, 
be  compulsorily  and  unwillingly  di- 
vested of  their  titles.  In  the  Pruden- 
tial case,  the  large-brained  and  large- 
souled  men,  happily  controlling  a 
majority  of  the  stock,  realize  the  men- 
ace to  the  institution  which  the  years, 
increasing  assets  and  changing  owner- 
ship among  the  stockholders  hold,  and 
I  am  convinced  that  they  desire  to  put 
it  beyond  the  raids  of  stock-jobbers 
while  the  opportunity  exists.  I  know 
that  this  was  the  dream  of  the  late 
John  F.  Dryden,  the  founder  and  build- 
er of  the  company,  during  the  last  three 
or  four  years  of  his  life. 

Here  is  the  situation:  They  hold  the 
whole — they  control  and  operate  it.  In 
these  privileges  they  cannot  be  es- 
topped. They  are  willing  to  take  a  part 


of  what  is  lawfully  theirs  and  resign 
all  their  rights.  The  only  question  to 
be  determined  is  this:  Is  it  a  good  bar- 
gain for  the  policyholders?  As  it  costs 
them  nothing  which  is  legally  theirs 
we  should  conclude  it  is;  as  it  endows 
them  with  the  power  of  governing  their 
future  affairs  we  should  be  certain  on 
the  point. 

NOW  THEY  KNOW 

Public  opinion  in  respect  of  the  fire 
insurance  business  seems  to  have  un- 
dergone radical  changes  in  Missouri 
since,  as  the  result  of  drastic  restric- 
tive legislation  in  1912  and  1913,  the 
fire  insurance  companies  suspending 
business  there  precipitated  a  condition 
which  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  charged  with  the  duty  of 
investigating  the  entire  matter.  It  was 
a  truce  between  the  companies  and  the 
state  government. 

After  six  or  eight  months'  work,  the 
commission  has  made  a  report  and, 
measuring  by  the  standard  prevailing 
before  the  inquiry  was  undertaken,  the 
findings  are  astonishing.  One  of  the 
so-called  reforms  passionately  contend- 
ed for  two  years  ago,  embodied  in  the 
new  law,  the  rigorous  enforcement  of 
which  was  attempted,  was  the  making 
of  rates  by  the  state.  The  commission 
virtually  condemns  this  proposition.  It 
recommends  that  companies  be  formally 
endowed  with  the  privilege  of  main- 
taining at  their  expense  their  own 
rating  bureaus;  or,  in  individual  cases, 
if  preferred,  of  making  their  own  rates, 
coupled  with  the  provision  that  all 
rates,  however  made,  be  and  continue 
open  to  public  inspection  and  to.  be  ad- 
hered to  without  discrimination  between 
buyers  of  policies. 

This  is  but  one  of  many  features  rep- 
resenting a  complete  reversal  of  policy 
by  the  governing  powers.  I  single  this 
one  out  because  rate-making  in  my 
judgment  is  vital  in  equal  proportions 
to  the  success  of  the  companies  and  the 
security  of  the  protection  bought  by 
policyholders.  The  insurer,  above  all 
else,  must  maintain  its  solvency.  It 
must  know  how  this  is  to  be  achieved. 
No  one,  so  well  as  the  insurer  does, 
knows  how  to  do  it.  Upon  proper  and 
intelligent  ratings  hangs  adequate  in- 
come for  paying  losses  and  defraying 
expenses  of  management.  We  carry  out 
the  spirit  of  our  institutions  in  super- 
vising all  corporate  activities,  but  we 
violate  both  the  spirit  and  the  letter 
when  we  usurp  the  functions  of  their 
managements.  We  should  regulate,  not 
operate,    private    business    enterprises. 


Durjng  October,  1914,  there  were  6.56 
deaths  among  member.s  of  the  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Companj-,  on  which  was 
paid  $1,833,315.  As  to  causes,  consumption 
led  with  74 ;  Bright's  disease  followed 
with   72  and  heart  disease   third  with  66. 
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NEW  RED   CROSS  MEMBERS 

Each  Contribution  of  Two  Dollars  or 
more  constitutes  the  giver  a  Member  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  for  the  cur- 
rent year,  with  a  free  copy  of  the 
Red  Cross  Magazine.  The  Independent 
will  send — by  authority— to  each  con- 
tributor a  Certificate  of  Membership 
and  a  Red  Cross  Button. 

The  total  amount  contributed  to  the 
Red  Cross  Relief  Fund  thus  far  thru 
The  Independent  is  $5,750.47. 

The  following  list  covers  the  con- 
tributions of  the  past  two  weeks: 

A  Friend,  $3 ;  A  Friend,  $2 ;  Mrs.  A.  H. 
Andrews.  New  York,  N.  Y.,  $2;  Mrs.  Da- 
vid C.  Baleson,  Pigeon  Cove,  Mass..  •>.: ; 
Miss  Stella  E.  Campbell.  Northampton. 
Mass.,  $2;  Mrs.  L.  E.  Canfield,  Academy. 
S  D.,  $6;  Miss  Judith  Delvalle,  Curacao, 
West  Indies.  $2;  Edgar  E.  DeCou. 
Eugene,  Oregon,  $2;  Miss  Stella  Ellis, 
Lvndonville.  N.  Y.,  $5;  Ermin  F.  HiH. 
Hughesville.  Pa.,  $3;  John  F.  Ihli,  Mor- 
gantown,  W.  Va..  $2 ;  John  P.  Ilsley.  New 
Brighton,  N.  Y..  $2 ;  Miss  Mary  F.  Leavitt, 
Newport.  R.  I..  $2;  Miss  Susan  M  Lel- 
less.  Wind  River,  Wyo..  $2;  Miss  Eleanor 
McClaine.  Silverton,  Oregon.  $10;  Mc- 
Lachlen  Building.  Washington.  1).  (  ..  *^ ; 
Miss  Mary  K.  Miller.  Washington.  Pa.. 
$2;  Rawdon  W.  Myers.  Hartford.  Conn.. 
$2;  Peoples  National  Bank.  Waynesboro. 
Pa  $17.50;  Presbvterian  Church  (Broad- 
field),  D.  C.  Cowan,  pastor.  Pastou. 
Mont.,  $6 ;  Mrs.  Helen  N.  Perry,  treasurer 
of  Fay-Robinson  Chapter  D.  A.  R.  ot 
Reedsburg.  Wis..  $3;  Miss  Eleanor  Pier- 
son,  Lexington.  111..  $2 :  Mrs.  J.  S.  Rob- 
ertson, Urbaua.  Ohio.  $2 ;  Miss  Anna  Soat- 
tergood.  Mansfield,  Ohio,  $2 ;  Mrs.  J. 
Kinsev  Smith.  Pittsburgh,  Pa..  $4;  L.  L. 
Van  Slvke.  Geneva.  N.  Y..  $2 ;  Miss  \\  atts. 
Asheviile.  N.  C.  $20;  Mrs.  P.  White- 
worth.    Marion.   Mass.,    $3.  c      o        f 

Allen  Andrews.  Presbyterian  S.  S.  ot 
Chili  N.  Y..  $10.50 ;  Alfred  Becker,  Elgin, 
Minn..  $2;  Ella  I.  Bowker.  Ames,  N.  Y.. 
$2;  C.  S.  Campbell.  Derry  Village,  N.  H., 
$2-  Albert  Copershenski,  Ivanhoe,  Minn., 
$2;  Mrs.  A.  B.  Cutter,  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
$2-  Mrs.  A.  W.  Drury.  Dayton.  Ohio,  $2; 
F  'a  M.  Elwain,  Faribault,  Minn.,  $2; 
Emerv  Mills  Baptist  Church,  Springvale, 
Maine,  $6;  A  Friend,  50  cents;  Mrs.  A. 
Johnston.  Troy.  N.  Y.,  $2 ;  Grace  E.  Jones. 
Carbondale.  111..  $2;  A.  M.  Kotowski. 
Ivanhoe.  Minn..  $2 ;  Ben  Maiben.  Palmyra. 
Neb.,  $15;  Members  of  Morningside  Col- 
lege. Sioux  City.  Iowa.  $18.25;  H.  A. 
Moran.  Osceola.  Ind..  $2;  N.  B.  D..  Ports- 
mouth. N.  H..  $2;  Herbert  D.  Newell, 
Hermiston,     Ore..     $5:      Herbert     Nimme. 


Rosendale.    Wis. 


$2 ;  No  name.  Waynes- 
boro. Pa.,  $15;  L.  P..  Morristown.  N.  J.. 
$5;  Mrs.  J.  B.  Pawson.  Sidell.  111.,  $2; 
Paul  D.  Peltin.  New  York.  N.  Y..  $2: 
•John  R.  Persons,  Oak  Harbor,  Wash..  $5: 
Austa  Reisinger.  Franklin.  Pa..  $5 ;  O.  B. 
Riegel.  Snvder.  Okla..  $2;  W.  L.  Rogers. 
Cohoes.  N.  Y..  $2;  J.  M.  Sawyer.  Miles 
Citv,  Mont..  .$25;  Frank  Schroeder,  Ivan- 
hoe. Minn..  $2;  R.  M.  Squires.  Mrs. 
Squires  and  Julia  Squires.  Lexington.  Ky.. 
$6;  V.  W.  S.  Trippett.  Princeton.  Ind.. 
$5;  H.  S.  A'oorhees.  Yonkers.  N.  Y.,  $2; 
B.  H.  Voris,  Newton  Falls.  Ohio,  $2. 


You  can't  get  anything  done  unless  you 
do  it  yourself.  And  usually  you  can't  do  it 
yourself  very  well.  —  E.  W.  Hotcc's 
Monthly. 

"Will  you  marry  me?" 

"But  I  love  another  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart." 

"You  dear  girl  I  There's  always  room  at 
the  top." — Colli mhia  Jester. 

I  asked  a  friend  the  other  night 
To  get  for  me  seme  dyriamite ; 
He  tripited  while  coming  up  the  stair — 
Where  is  my   friend  now?  Ask  me  where  I 
— Harvard  Lampoon. 


The  Joy  of  Owning  a  Boat 

FIFTY  LEADING  BOAT  BUILDERS  have  joined  with  the  Gray  Motor 
Company  in  issuing  a  catalog,  showing  the  specialties  of  each  concern. 
A  catalog  of  "specialized  boats/' 

from  a  complete  little  fishing  or  pleasure  launch  at  $iio.oo  to  a  solid 
mahogany  express  launch  equipped  with  a  modern  6-cylinder,  self-start- 
ing, 4-cycle  Gray  Motor— or  a  snug,  safe,  roomy,  little  cruiser,  with  all 
the  comforts  of  a  home — in  fact,  a  range  to  select  from  that  can  satisfy 
every  individual  who  is  wanting  a  small  boat — we  help  you  to  experience 
the  "Joy  of  Owning  a  Boat."  Write  for  the 
Boat  Builders'  Catalog  today. 


A  New  Gray  Model 

4-Cylinder,  4-Cycle,  16-20  H.  P.,  (guar- 
anteed to  develop  25)  with  every  feature 
you  have  ever  hoped  for  on  a  Boat 
Motor.  $210. 00  and  upward — depending 
on  equipment. 


Complete  Power  Unit  emd 
Instrument  Board 

Standard  on  all  4  and  6  Cylinder 
Model  "C"  Motors.  These  4- 
Cycle  Gray  Motors  are  shipped 
from  the  factory  complete — the 
most  Complete  Power  Plants  ever 
manufactured  for  a  boat  —  not 
one  thing  to  buy  or  add.  Self- 
starting,  of  course.  Write  for 
complete  catalog  of  Gray  4-Cycle 
motors. 


GRAY  2=CYCLE 

are  standard  the  world  over — Powerful,  Smooth- 
Running,  Thoroughly  Reliable,  made  of  the 
best  material  and  workmanship  money  can  buy. 
Manufactured  in  quantities  by  the  largest 
builders  of  2-cycle  Marine  Motors  in  the  world. 


3  to  36  H.  P. 
Gasoline  or  Kerosene 


^CC    and 
<P90    Upward 


GRAY  MOTOR  COMPANY,  156  Gray  Motor  Bldg.,  DETROIT,  Mich. 


WELLS    FARGO    &    COMPANY 

A  dividend  of  3%  upon  the  capital  stock  of  this 
Company  has  been  declared  out  of  earnings  of  the 
past  six  months  (l'^  from  express  and  2%  from 
investment  earnings),  payable  on  January  15, 
1915,  at  the  office  of  the  Company,  51  Broadway, 
City  of  Xew  York,  New  York,  to  stockholders  of 
record  at  the  close  of  business  December  30,  1914. 

The  Transfer  Books  will  close  at  the  close  of 
business  on  December  .30,  1914,  and  be  reopened 
at   the    opening   of   business    January    16,    1915. 

C.    H.    G.\BDIXER,    Secretary 
NeWi^York,   December  24,   1914. 


MERCHANTS  EXCHANGE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 
THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK, 

December  7,  1914. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  this 
bank  for  the  election  of  Directors  for  the  ensuing 
year  will  be  held  at  the  banking  house,  Xo.  257 
Broadway,  on  Tuesday,  the  12th  day  of  January, 
1915,  between  the  hours  of  12  m.   and  1   p.   m. 

E.    V.    GAJfBIER.    Cashier. 


AN  INCOME  FOR  UFE 

Of  all  the  investment  opportunities  offered 
there  are  few  indeed  not  open  to  criticism. 
Absolute  safety  is  the  first  requisite  and  ade- 
quate and  uniform  return  equally  important, 
and  these  seem  incompatible.  Aside  from  gov- 
ernment bonds,  the  return  under  which  is 
small,  there  is  nothing  more  sure  and  certain 
than  an  annuity  with  the  METROPOLITAN 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  by  which  the 
income  guaranteed  for  a  certain  lifetime  is 
larger  by  far  than  would  be  earned  on  an 
equal  amount  deposited  in  an  institution  for 
savings,  or  invested  in  securities  giving  rea- 
sonable safety.  Thus  a  payment  of  S5.000  by 
a"  man  aged  67  would  provide  an  annual  in- 
come of  $618.35  absolutely  beyond  question  or 
doubt.  The  Annuity  Department.  METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE  INSITRANCE  COMPANY. 
New  York,  will  give  advice  as  to  the  return 
at  any  age.  male  or  female. 
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THE  MOVING  WORLD 

A    KEVIEW    OF    NEWAND 
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ETHNOLOGY  IN  ACTION 

IT  was  thought  to  be  a  great  educa- 
tional   advance   when    the    American 

Museum  of  Natural  History  and  the 
Smithsonian  set  up  groups  of  Indians 
modeled  in  wax  and  clothed  in  their 
everyday  or  gala  costumes.  But  now 
a  further  step  of  equal  importance  has 
been  taken  by  Edward  S.  Curtis  in 
presenting  to  us  all  phases  of  the  life 
of  the  tribes  of  the  north  Pacific  coast 
region  in  The  Land  of  the  Head  Hunt- 
ers. In  this  way  we  are  brought  to  see 
a  meaning  in  their  magic;  we  under- 
stand the  heraldic  significance  of  the 
totem  pole;  we  realize  the  hardships 
and  terrors  of  savagery.  The  masks 
and  costumes  of  the  eagle  and  the  bear 
which  seemed  merely  grotesque  when 
we  saw  them  hung  up  in  rows  in  the 
showcase  at  the  museum  become  effec- 
tive, even  awe-inspiring,  when  seen  on 
giant  forms  on  the  prow  of  a  canoe 
filled  with  victorious  warriors.  The 
bird  and  animal  dances  are  not  un- 
worthy to  be  regarded  as  the  precursors 
of   Rostand   and    Maeterlinck. 

We  have  long  delighted  in  the  mar- 
velous still  life  photographs  of  Indians 
which  Mr.  Curtis  has  produced  and 
now  we  see  that  he  is  equally  skilful  in 
handling  this  new  form  of  photography. 
In  accordance  with  the  taste  of  the 
times  he  has  adopted  a  dramatic  frame- 
work. It  is  rather  too  difficult  for  us 
to  get  into  sympathy  with  the  sorrows 
and  struggles  of  a  head-hunting  hero 


and  a  heroine  with  a  ring  in  her  nose, 
but  the  story  gives  a  chance  for  a 
greater  variety  of  scene  and  action 
than  would  be  otherwise  attainable. 
Mr.  Curtis  appreciates  the  effective- 
ness of  the  silhouette  and  the  shadow 
and  he  is  not  afraid  to  point  his  camera 
in  the  face  of  the  sun,  contrary  to  the 
instructions  of  the  kodak  primer.  The 
scenes  that  elicited  most  applause  from 
the  audience  were  after  all  not  those 
of  Indian  combats,  but  those  of  waves 
and  clouds  at  sunset,  the  herd  of  sea 
lions  leaping  from  the  rocks  and  the 
fleet  of  canoes  being  driven  swiftly  for- 
ward by  paddles  dipped  as  regularly  as 
by  a  college  eight.  ( World  Film  Cor- 
poration, New   York.)  ;• 

ii 
DAMON    AND    PYTHIAS 

The  classicists  have  a  new  ally.  They 
have  labored  in  vain  to  get  the  public 
to  listen  to  them  when  they  lectured 
about  Odysseus,  Hannibal,  Caesar, 
Cleopatra,  Damon  and  Pythias,  but 
now  people  are  flocking  by  the  thou- 
sand to  the  theater  to  see  what  they 
would  not  read  or  hear  about  in  the 
classroom.  Teachers  may  now  be  seen 
on  a  Saturday  afternoon  leading  school- 
boys who  have  refused  to  be  driven. 

The  story  of  Damon  and  Pythias  as 
presented  in  the  photoplay  is  ingeni- 
ously introduced  by  taking  us  first  thru 
Athens  as  it  now  is  and  showing  us 
the  ruins  of  the  Acropolis,  the  Tem- 
ple  of   Vulcan,    Erechtheum,    the    Par- 


thenon, the  Theater  of  Dionysius, 
tinged  by  the  glow  of  the  southern 
sunset.  Then  in  a  flash  we  are  trans- 
ported to  classic  Greece  in  the  days  of 
her  splendor.  We  follow  the  valorous 
Pythias  with  spear  and  shield,  at  the 
head  of  his  vast  army;  we  watch  the 
burning  city  and  fleeing  populace,  go 
with  him  in  his  galley,  and  see  him  as 
a  charioteer  and  share  with  him  the 
vision  of  his  bride  in  his  imprisonment. 
The  plotting  Dionysius,  in  deliberation 
with  Philistus,  in  the  senate  and  be- 
fore Pythias  in  disguise,  the  execution 
block  and  the  breathless  Damon,  Her- 
mion  and  Calantha  weeping  and  re- 
joicing— all  this  is  visualized  for  us. 
The  grouping  and  costuming  are  ad- 
mirably handled  and  southern  Califor- 
nia makes  a  very  acceptable  substitute 
for  Greece  as  a  setting.  {Universal 
Film  Company,  New  York.) 

VEGETABLE  LIFE 

We  have  been  told  and  in  a  vague 
way  believe  that  plants  are  alive  as 
much  as  animals  but  we  can  never  real- 
ize it  except  by  means  of  the  cinemato- 
graph which  magnifies  motion  by  re- 
ducing time.  The  Bud,  Leaf  and  Flower 
film  reduces  the  twenty-four  hour 
period  to  six  seconds  and  we  actually 
see  the  plant  sleeping  and  waking  with 
the  regularity  of  human  respiration. 
The  bud  literally  bursts  into  bloom  be- 
fore our  eyes  and  the  tendrils  grope 
about  like  the  tentacles  of  an  octopus. 
{General  Film  Company,  New   York.) 


THE  CRUISE   OF  THE  HEAD  HUNTERS 
Motana's  war  party  setting  forth  to  attack  Yaklus.  the  Short-Life-Bringer.   In  the  canoe  on  the  right  are  seen  the  wings  of  the  Thunder-bird  medicine 

man.   From   the  Indian  photo-drama  of  Edward  S.  Curtis. 
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JUST      A      WORD 

The  testimony  which  is  constantly 
flowing  to  the  desk  of  our  Circulation 
Manager  as  to  the  use  of  The  Inde- 
pendent in  schools  and  colleges  is  one 
of  the  most  satisfactory  evidences  of 
growing  appreciation  that  we  enjoy. 
The  following:  letter  is  from  Professor 
Fred  C.  Winship  of  the  Kansas  Agri- 
cultural College:  "In  my  English  com- 
position classes  during  six  weeks 
last  term  we  used  The  Independent 
as  the  basis  of  our  work,  and  the 
results  were  highly  satisfactory.  Of 
one  hundred  and  seven  pupils  only 
four  disapproved  of  the  system.  I 
noticed  a  constant  increase  of  interest 
shown  by  the  students.  In  my  estima- 
tion the  inspiration  resulting'  from  men- 
tal contact  with  live  issues  was  worth 
more  to  my  pupils  than  was  the  tech- 
nical rhetorical  knowledge  gained;  tho 
the  latter  was  developed  perhaps  as 
well  as  it  usually  is  by  study  of  text- 
books. That  is  not  saying  much  perhaps 
unless  it  be  supplemented  by  the  state- 
ment that  the  work  was  much  more 
pleasant  than  the  usual  study  of  rhet- 
oric." 


The  best  war  correspondence  is  the 
private  letter — and  this  with  the  great- 
est regard  for  our  own  profession.  A 
British  officer  has  thus  lately  described 
to  his  friend  how  it  feels  to  be  under 
German  fire:  "I  don't  believe  there  is  a 
man  living  who,  when  interviewing  an 
eleven-inch  howitzer  shell,  is  not  pink 
with  funk.  After  the  first  ten  one  gets 
quite  used  to  them,  but,  really,  they  are 
terrible!  They  hit  a  house.  You  can  see 
the  great  shell — a  black  streak — just 
before  it  strikes,  then,  before  you  hear 
the  explosion,  the  whole  house  simply 
lifts  up  into  the  air,  apparently  quite 
silently;  then  you  hear  the  roar,  and 
the  whole  earth  shakes.  In  the  place 
where  the  house  was  there  is  a  huge 
fountain  spout  of  what  looks  like  pink 


fluff.  It  is  the  pulverized  bricks.  Then  a 
monstrous  shoot  of  black  smoke,  tower- 
ing up  a  hundred  feet  or  more,  and, 
finally,  there  is  a  curious,  willowlike 
formation,  and  then  you  duck,  as  huge 
pieces  of  shell  and  house  and  earth  and 
haystack  tumble  over  your  head." 


The  New  York  Times  concludes  an 
r.dniirable  editorial  on  the  rapidly  ar- 
riving return  of  business  prosperity  in 
this  country  with  these  timely  words: 
"If  we  do  not  thrive  it  is  because  we 
are  not  equal  to  the  occasion,  and 
Americans  who  do  not  accept  good 
business  are  in  such  a  minority  that 
they  do  not  count.  Our  bankers,  our 
manufacturers,  our  traders  should  take 
off  their  coats  and  get  busy  without 
waiting  for  the  skies  to  drop  larks  or 
for  Government  to  do  something  for 
them  in  the  way  of  buying  ships  or 
passing  more  laws."  And  let  all  the 
people  say  Amen ! 


The  familiar  jibe  that  it  is  the  com- 
mon soldier  who  is  killed  or  hurt  in 
war  and  the  aristocracy  which  escapes 
is  having  its  equally  familiar  refuta- 
tion in  this  greatest  of  all  wars.  The 
roll  of  casualties  in  England,  or  Ger- 
many, or  France,  or  Russia,  contains  a 
long  list  of  representatives  of  the  First 
Families,  and  any  suggestion  that 
crown  princes  or  belted  earls  avoid  the 
firing  line  is  simply  ridiculous.  The  son 
of  the  Imperial  Chancellor  of  GeiTnany, 
Lieutenant  von  Bethmann-Holweg,  for 
instance,  was  shot  on  horseback  in  Po- 
land the  other  day,  and  was  supported 
by  two  of  his  comrades  until  they  rode 
out  of  range  and  discovered  that  his 
wound  was  fatal. 

PUBLIC    BUSINESS 

Health  Commissioner  Goldwater  of 
New  York  City  announces  that  the  De- 
partment of  Health  thru  its  Bureau  of 
Public  Health  has  made  plans  provid- 
ing for  a  sanitary  inspection  of  every 
factory  and  workshop  in  the  city.  A 
system  of  voluntary  sanitary  control 
will  be  developed  for  each  industry. 


A  traveling  health  exhibit  consisting 
of  two  railway  cars  fitted  up  by  the 
Louisiana  State  Board  of  Health 
toured  fourteen  southern  cities  fof  a 
month  in  connection  with  the  meetings 
of  the  Southern  Medical  Association 
and  the  American  Public  Health  Asso- 
ciation. This  tour  was  the  result  of  the 
cooperation   of  three   railroads. 


"Snow-fighting"  is  the  expressive 
name  given  by  Street  Cleaning  Com- 
missioner Fetherston  of  New  York  City 
to  his  hew  method  of  blockade-preven- 
tion— clearing  away  snow  during  the 
storm.  It  is  estimated  that  instead  of 
taking  168  hours  as  in  the  past,  only 
four  hours  will  be  necessary  with  the 
snow-fighting  force,  and  instead  of  cost- 
ing $222,438  per  million  square  yards, 
the  cost  will  be  only  $53,600. 


©  V  rider  wood  &  Underwood 
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THE  ANIMATED  CONSERVATISM  OF  WOODROW  WILSON 


WHEN  President  Wilson,  in  his  Jackson  Day 
address  at  Indianapolis,  described  himself 
as  an  animated  conservative,  he  struck  off 
a  phrase  that  is  vivid  and  telling.  The  pas- 
sage in  which  he  elaborated  the  thought  is  equally 
effective.  "Being  a  conservative  I  understand  to  mean 
a  man  not  only  v^^ho  preserves  what  is  best  in  the  nation, 
but  who  sees  that  in  order  to  preserve  it  you  dare  not 
stand  still  but  must  move  forward.  For  the  virtue  of 
America  is  not  statical;  it  is  dynamic.  All  the  forces  of 
America  are  forces  in  action  or  else  they  are  forces  of 
inertion." 

Therein  lies  Mr.  Wilson's  strength  and  the  keynote 
to  his  popularity  with  the  American  people.  He  is  essen- 
tially— tho  it  is  perhaps  entirely  natural  that  he  should 
prefer  his  own  expression  of  the  fact — a  progressive.  He 
wants  to  go  forward.  He  bases  his  program  of  political 
action  solidly  upon  the  fundamental  fact  of  American 
life,  the  preeminence  of  the  people  both  as  the  source 
of  power  and  as  the  logically  exclusive  beneficiary  of 
political  action. 

Mr.  Wilson  is  by  conviction  and  intention  a  democrat 
in  the  broad  sense  of  the  term.  He  would  have  the  people 
rule;  he  would  have  them  rule  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people.  His  campaign  utterances,  subsequently  gathered 
together  under  his  own  title  "The  New  Freedom,"  and 
his  official  utterances  as  President,  are  infused  with 
this  spirit  and  express  this  determination. 

HIS  Indianapolis  speech,  his  first  important  public, 
as  distinguished  from  official,  utterance  in  many 
months,  illustrates  again  this  quality  of  his  mind  and 
heart.  But  it  illustrates  as  well  one  of  his  most  serious 
drawbacks.  He  is  all  too  prone  to  misunderstand  the  po- 
sition of  his  opponents,  to  misinterpret  their  convictions, 
and  to  fail  to  give  them  credit  for  their  achievements. 

Mr.  Wilson  is  a  Democrat  as  well  as  a  democrat.  He 
is,  entirely  frankly,  a  partizan.  He  believes  profoundly 
in  the  Democratic  party ;  and  he  has  no  word  or  thought 
of  approval  for  the  Republican  party.  It  is  necessary 
and  proper  that  a  party  leader  should  be  a  partizan. 
But  he  should  be  a  fair  partizan.  And  this  Mr.  Wilson 
is  not  always  willing  to  be.  It  showed  itself  in  his  cam- 
paign, it  showed  itself  again  in  "The  New  Freedom," 
it  has  again  been  demonstrated  in  this  latest  address. 

Mr.  Wilson  says,  "The  trouble  with  the  Republican 
party  is  that  it  has  not  had  a  new  idea  for  thirty  years." 
In  making  this  statement  he  declares  that  he  is  speak- 
ing not  as  a  politician  but  as  a  historian.  With  all  re- 
spect, Mr.  Wilson  is  a  better*  politician  than  historian. 
The  progressive  movement  which  has  characterized  the 
last  decade  of  American  political  life  began  not  in  the 


Democratic  party  but  in  the  Republican.  It  was  the  re- 
volt of  a  group  of  Republicans  whose  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  the  future  that  put  a  definite  end  to  the  rule  of 
reaction  in  Congress,  that  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
Progressive  party — an  organization  which  however 
ephemeral  has  already  had  a  powerful  influence  on 
American  political  life — that  brought  about  in  the  last 
analysis  Mr.  Wilson's  nomination  at  Baltimore.  To  claim 
the  progressive  movement  as  the  exclusive  achievement 
of  the  Democratic  party  is  to  go  wide  of  the  mark. 

MR.  WILSON  in  his  political  career  has  been  excep- 
tionally fortunate.  In  New  Jersey  he  was  elected 
Governor  because  of  an  aroused  and  educated  public 
opinion  created  not  by  his  own  party  but  by  progressive 
leaders  in  the  Republican  party.  As  Governor  Mr.  Wil- 
son, supported  by  this  body  of  opinion,  was  able  to 
bring  about  enlightened  legislation  on  several  subjects 
which  were  cardinal  planks  in  the  platform  of  the  Pro- 
gressive Republican  movement. 

He  has  had  a  similar  experience  with  the  Presidency. 
The  pioneer  work  of  preparing  the  public  mind  and 
arousing  the  public  enthusiasm  for  measures  of  prog- 
ress had  already  been  done  when  Mr.  Wilson  entered  the 
White  House — and  done  by  Republicans  and  Progres- 
sives. He  did  not  need  to  be  a  pioneer.  His  logical  work 
was  that  of  constructive  legislation,  of  building  upon 
the  foundations  laid  by  those  who  had  gone  before. 

In  his  address  Mr.  Wilson  inadvertently  recognizes 
this  fact  when  he  says,  "At  every  turn  the  things  that 
the  progressive  Republicans  have  proposed  that  were 
practicable,  the  Democrats  either  have  done  or  are  im- 
mediately proposing  to  do."  It  would  have  done  no  harm 
for  Mr.  Wilson  to  add  that  in  most  cases  the  Progressive 
Republicans  proposed  them  first — tho  it  would  perhaps 
have  been  too  much  to  expect  of  a  party  leader. 

There  is  one  concrete  example  that  we  would  cite  from 
the  President's  address  to  show  how  he  takes  the  par- 
tizan viewpoint  rather  than  that  of  the  historian. 

In  referring  to  the  conservation  bills  now  pending  in 
Congress,  he  says,  "What  we  are  trying  to  do  ...  is  to 
carry  out,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  a  system  by  which  the  great  resources  of  this 
country  can  be  used  instead  of  being  set  aside  so  that 
no  man  can  get  at  them." 

Does  not  Mr.  Wilson,  as  historian  and  as  political 
student,  realize  that  it  would  have  been  an  absolute  im- 
possibility a  decade  and  a  half  ago  when  the  conservation 
movement  was  started,  even  to  consider  such  legislation 
as  that  now  proposed  ?  Does  he  not  know  that  before  the 
resources  of  the  public  domain  could  be  "used,"  instead 
of  being  recklessly  and  selfishly  exploited  as  they  had 
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been  for  years,  it  was  necessary  to  bring  it  about  that 
they  should  "be  set  aside  so  that  no  man  can  get  at 
them"?  Does  not  the  very  use  of  the  word  conservation 
give  credit  to  a  Republican  head  of  the  Forest  Service, 
Gifford  Pinchot,  and  to  a  Republican  President,  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt? 

It  is  natural  that  Mr.  Wilson  should  be  partizan.  But 
he  should  be  fair. 

Mr.  Wilson  is  an  independent  man,  and  he  has  the 
courage  of  his  independence.  But  it  may  well  be  ques- 
tioned whether  he  has  not  too  much  of  an  attitude  of 
complacent  toleration  for  public  opinion  and  the  press. 

On  these  points  what  he  has  to  say  is  significant: 

With  all  due  respect  to  editors  of  great  newspapers  I 
have  to  say  to  them  that  I  never  take  my  opinion  of  the 
American  people  from  their  editorials.  So  that  when  some 
great  dailies  not  very  far  from  where  I  am  temporarily 
residing  thundered  with  rising  scorn  at  watchful  waiting, 
Woodrow  sat  back  in  his  chair  and  chuckled,  knowing  that 
he  laughs  best  who  laughs  last. 

There  may  come  a  time  when  the  American  people  will 
have  to  judge  whether  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about  or 
not.  But  at  least  for  two  years  more  I  am  free  to  think 
that  I  do,  with  a  great  comfort  in  immunity  in  the  time 
being. 

The  American  press  undoubtedly  has  its  shortcom- 
ings. It  is  at  times  unfairly  partizan,  at  times  actuated 
by  ulterior  motives,  at  times  blind  to  the  facts  of  the 
public  mind.  But,  on  the  whole,  to  ignore  it  is  an  index 
of  the  public, opinion  of  the  country,  is  shortsighted  and 
unwise, 

If  one  were  to  take  what  Mr.  Wilson  says  about  his 
relation  to  the  American  people  literally,  one  would 
have  to  assume  that  he  believed  a  public  officer  to  be 
responsible  to  those  who  elected  him  only  when  he  seeks 
reelection.  We  cannot  believe  that  he  seriously  holds  this 
view.  We  cannot  believe  that  he  considers  "immunity" 
from  consequences  as  a  warrant  for  ignoring  the  com- 
mon judgment  of  the  country. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  must  be  both  a 
follower  of  public  opinion  and  a  leader  of  it.  He  is  in 
office  to  represent  the  people,  to  carry  out  their  desires. 
His  responsibility  to  them  is  paramount.  No  "immunity" 
can  relieve  him  from  it.  But  he  must  not  be  a  slavish 
follower  of  the  popular  will.  He  must  lead  the  people 
toward  a  more  enlightened  opinion. 

The  two  duties  are  not  antagonistic,  they  are  com- 
plementary. Sometimes  a  President  emphasizes  too  much 
the  one  duty — keeps  his  ear  too  much  to  the  ground. 
Mr.  Wilson,  if  we  may  believe  his  words,  is  too  much 
inclined  to  ignore  it. 


THE  LAND  BEYOND  THE  FOREST 

THE  Russians  are  reported  to  have  entered  the 
passes  leading  thru  the  Carpathian  Mountains  into 
Transylvania  and  Rumania  is  mobilizing  with  apparent 
intent  to  do  the  same.  This  extends  the  shadow  of  the 
Great  War  over  a  new  territory  and  one  whose  popula- 
tion is  composed  of  such  discordant  elements  that  its 
effect  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  This  little  corner  in  the 
Carpathians,  about  the  size  of  West  Virginia  but  with 
twice  the  population,  is  divided  among  six  races  speak- 
ing as  many  different  languages  and  professing  as  many 
different  religions.  Divided,  we  say,  for  these  ethnic  ele- 
ments do  not  dwell  together  in  peace  and  harmony  as  do 


the  similar  or  the  same  mixture  of  peoples  in  the  United 
States.  Altho  they  have  been  closely  associated  for  hun- 
dreds of  years  racial  antipathies  and  mutual  jealousies 
are  as  strong  as  ever.  The  color  of  a  kerchief,  the  shape 
of  a  hat,  the  use  of  a  word  marks  a  barrier  which  if 
overstepped  means  ostracism.  The  young  men  of  Tran- 
sylvania are  all  off  fighting  under  Austrian  officers,  but 
half  of  them  at  least  would  rather  fight  on  the  other 
side  or  against  each  other.  The  dominant  race  in  Tran- 
sylvania is  composed  of  those  who  boast  descent  from 
the  hordes  of  Attila.  But  the  Hungarians  are  in  the 
minority  and  only  retain  the  power  to  impose  their 
language  and  laws  upon  the  majority  thru  their  un- 
scrupulous use  of  suffrage  restrictions  and  the  gerry- 
mander. The  process  of  Magyarization  has  been  carried 
out  since  1848  as  ruthlessly  as  the  Russification  of  Fin- 
land and  has  aroused  the  same  resentment  on  the  part 
of  those  under  the  steam-roller. 

The  situation  is  curious.  In  the  midst  of  the  Magyars 
is  a  compact  body  of  a  million  and  a  half  Rumanians. 
In  the  midst  of  these  Rumanians  is  a  compact  body  of 
350,000  Saxons.  The  presence  of  this  Teutonic  group  in 
an  ocean  of  alien  races  is  so  surprizing  that  we  might 
be  tempted  to  accept  the  explanation  given  in  Brown- 
ing's "Pied  Piper"  if  it  were  not  on  record  that  these 
so-called  Saxons  were  colonized  here  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury by  invitation  of  King  Geza  II.  And  they  came  not 
"Out  of  Hamelin  town  in  Brunswick  land"  but  mostly 
from  that  same  Flanders,  which  the  Germans  are  now 
trying  so  hard  to  re-Germanize. 

Here  the  colonists  from  the  lower  Rhine  and  Moselle 
established  the  seven  fortified  cities  which  have  given 
to  Transylvania  its  other  name  of  Siebenbiirgen.  The 
map  betrays  this  Teutonic  element  in  Hermannstadt, 
Klausenburg,  Kronstadt  and  the  like.  They  are  more 
German  than  the  Germans,  sticking  not  only  to  the 
language  but  also  to  the  customs  and  costumes  of  five 
hundred  years  ago.  Their  churches  are  fortified  as  of 
old  and  in  them  are  still  stored  grain  and  bacon  as  tho 
to  stand  a  siege  against  Turk  or  Tartar.  It  is  to  be 
feared,  however,  that  these  provisions  are  too  stale  by 
this  time  and  the  big  round  stones  piled  in  front  of  the 
churches  to  be  used  as  missiles  would  be  of  little  avail 
against  eleven-inch  shells.  But  the  Saxons  may  put  up 
as  stiff  a  fight  as  they  have  in  the  past  whenever  their 
language  or  religion  was  attacked.  Neither  Russia  nor 
Rumania  would  be  likely  to  tolerate  their  Protestantism. 
The  Jews  of  Transylvania  would  also  find  it  hard  to 
choose  between  the  invaders,  for  they  have  been  mas- 
sacred and  oppressed  in  Rumania  as  well  as  in  Russia 
in  spite  of  the  guarantee  of  equal  treatment  which  Ru- 
mania gave  to  the  Congress  of  Berlin  in  1878. 

More  than  half  of  the  population  of  Transylvania 
consists  of  those  who  call  themselves  Rumanians,  tho 
what  they  are  is  still  an  ethnological  puzzle.  They  claim 
to  be  descendants  of  the  Roman  legionaries  whom  Tra- 
jan placed  here  in  A.  D.  105  to  guard  his  Dacian  con- 
quests, but  since  Aurelian  withdrew  the  troops  to  the 
hither  side  of  the  Danube  in  274  we  may  question 
whether  the  race  is  so  largely  Roman  as  they  claim.  But 
it  does  not  matter  in  the  least  how  much  Roman  blood 
is  in  their  veins  or  what  percentage  of  Latin  words  is 
in  their  language,  the  Rumanians  believe  themselves 
Latins  and  that  is  enough.  They  claim  affinity  therefore 
with  the  French  rather  than  with  Slav  or  Teuton.  Bu- 
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charest   is  a  little  Paris,  a  rival  of  its  prototype  in 
gayety  and  vice. 

The  Rumanians  dream  of  the  days  when  Michael  the 
Brave  conquered  Transylvania  three  hundred  years  ago 
or  of  a  more  remote  and  glorious  past  when  the  Em- 
peror Domitian  paid  tribute  to  Dacian  kings.  As  Servia 
longs  to  bring  under  her  wing  the  Serbs  of  Bosnia  so 
Rumania  seeks  her  lost  tribes  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Carpathians.  But  if  Russia  conquers  Hungary  unaided 
there  will  be  no  hope  for  a  Greater  Rumania.  None 
knows  better  than  Rumania  that  when  the  bear  puts  his 
foot  down  on  a  piece  of  ground  it  stays  there.  In  1877 
Rumania  aided  Russia  in  the  conquest  of  Turkey  and 
as  a  reward  Russia  took  Bessarabia  away  from  her  altho 
it  is  populated  by  Rumanians.  The  southern  part  of 
Bukowina,  which  touches  Rumania  on  the  north,  has 
just  been  occupied  by  Russian  troops  and  the  Rumanians 
living  there  have  fled  over  the  border.  No  doubt  Rumania 
would  prefer  not  to  enter  the  war  until  spring,  but  the 
Russians  are  not  waiting  for  warm  weather  and  unless 
she  enters  now  she  is  likely  to  lose  her  chance  at  Tran- 
sylvania. Here  Rumania  is  adopting  the  same  tactics  as 
a  year  ago  in  the  Balkan  troubles.  She  keeps  up  her 
watchful  waiting  until  both  parties  are  spent  with 
war  then  enters  the  field  with  fresh  troops  to  get  a 
share  of  the  spoil. 


THE  URBANE  NATIONS 

EVER  since  civilization  dawned  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Nile,  there  have  been  relatively 
urbane  peoples,  and  peoples  picturesque  by  contrast. 
The  contrast  has  not  yet  ceased  to  play  a  part  in  the 
drama  of  history,  nor  lost  anything  of  its  interest  for 
the  reflective  mind. 

The  urbane  people,  like  the  urbane  man,  is  a  product 
of  that  tolerant  association  in  the  struggle  for  existence 
which  arises  when  men  of  different  races,  languages  and 
religions  are  thrown  together  in  a  restricted  environ- 
ment, or  otherwise  are  brought  into  contact,  as  by  com- 
merce or  travel.  The  adjective  itself  tells  the  history  of 
the  urbane  mind,  as  a  product  of  city  life. 

On  a  large  scale,  migrations,  wars  and  commercial 
rivalries  have  created  mixt  populations  which,  thru  gen- 
erations of  assimilation  of  languages  and  manners,  fol- 
lowed by  more  or  less  amalgamation  of  blood  thru  inter- 
marriage, have  produced  peoples  that  are  urbane  in 
spirit.  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Belgium,  Holland  and  Eng- 
land are  the  best  modern  instances.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  are  the  best  example  of  an  unfinished 
product,  now  undergoing  the  assimilating  process. 

Nations,  as  peoples  politically  organized,  are  more  or 
less  urbane  in  their  relations  with  one  another,  as  the 
history  of  diplomacy  now  humorously  and  now  tragic- 
ally exhibits  them.  Those  that  have  had  a  good  deal  of 
experience  with  the  world  in  general,  like  individual  men 
of  the  world,  have  acquired  a  way  of  doing  things  that 
is  distinctive  and  unmistakable.  It  may  or  it  may  not 
include  the  element  of  duplicity,  but  in  any  case  it  is 
marked  by  a  comprehension  of  the  many  minds  of  many 
men.  It  approaches  them  with  a  fairly  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  how  they  are  likely  to  behave  under  given  cir- 
cumstances, and  even  under  the  stress  of  provocation 
it  keeps  within  the  forms  of  speech  customary  among 
gentlemen. 

Like  the  rustic  individual,  the  nation  that  has  long 


been  isolated,  either  by  geographical  position  or  by  its 
unbending  pride  and  self  sufficiency,  is  likely  to  fail  in 
urbanity.  There  have  been  exceptions,  but  these,  like 
the  exceptional  back  countryman  who  has  the  instincts  of 
the  man  of  the  world  and  takes  to  urbane  ways  when  he 
removes  to  town,  are  products  of  ancestral  experiences. 
Somewhere,  back  of  such  men  and  such  nations,  there 
have  been  social  contact  and  the  awakening  of  human 
understanding.  The  nations  and  the  individuals  whose 
forebears  no  more  than  themselves  have  been  in  touch 
with  alien  stocks,  can  never  see  problem  or  interest 
from  a  viewpoint  different  from  their  own.  They  cannot 
put  themselves  in  the  other  man's  place. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  conditions  which  pre- 
vent the  development  of  urbanity  may  give  important, 
if  not  quite  compensating,  advantages.  Isolation  means 
a  relatively  high  degree  of  homogeneity,  and  homo- 
geneity is  favorable  to  the  development  of  patriotic 
solidarity,  self  reliance,  and  collective  efficiency.  A  na- 
tion that  has  these  qualities  without  urbanity,  inevitably 
becomes,  in  proportion  to  its  population  and  its  wealth, 
powerful  and  aggressive,  and,  as  inevitably,  egotistical 
and  insolent. 

Yet,  sooner  or  later,  in  the  age-long  tryout  of  the 
ways  and  means  of  human  progress,  in  that  large  strug- 
gle for  existence  in  which  peoples  and  empires  are  the 
competitors,  the  nation  that  fails  in  urbanity  comes  to 
grief.  The  hour  arrives  when  decisions  must  be  made 
which  call  for  comprehension  of  the  foreign  mind,  for 
human  insight,  more  penetrating  and  more  discrimi- 
nating than  folk-insight  or  race-insight.  Lacking  these, 
the  decision  is  wrong. 

We  forbear  to  make  application  of  this  philosophy  to 
our  neighbors  across  the  oceans.  It  is  more  profitable 
for  us  to  apply  it  to  ourselves.  We  may  count  ourselves 
fortunate  that  we  have  not  been  spared  the  trials  and 
the  struggles  that  come  with  the  contact  of  races,  the 
clash  of  traditions,  and  the  conflict  of  ideals.  We  have 
paid  a  high  price  for  our  education,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  complete  or  paid  for  yet,  but  at  least  we  have 
gained  the  larger  view.  We  are  not  likely  ever  to  make 
the  mistake  of  failing  altogether  to  understand  the 
other  man,  or  to  guess  how  he  will  behave  in  a  crisis. 
With  breadth  of  view,  we  have  gained  also  somewhat 
of  tolerance  and  somewhat  of  sympathy.  It  will  take 
time,  but  we  are  in  a  way  to  become  urbane. 


SCIENCE  AND   CIVILIZATION 

IN  an  address  before  the  Massachusetts  Unitarians 
the  other  day  ex-President  Eliot  told  them  that  Chris- 
tianity had  not  created  the  present  civilization,  but  that 
science  has  the  credit  of  it.  President  Eliot  is  by  old 
profession  a  scientist;  as  a  scientist  he  was  called  to 
the  presidency  of  Harvard  University.  We  greatly  ad- 
mire and  respect  him.  So  we  also  respect  and  admire  his 
son,  who  as  the  official  representative  of  the  Unitarian 
body  devotes  his  talents  to  the  growing  influence  of 
Christianity  in  our  American  civilization.  Doubtless 
science  must  have  credit  for  its  part,  as  well  as  the 
Christian  religion  in  the  complex  which  we  call  civiliza- 
tion. 

Science  gives  physical  comforts  and  pleasures  and 
knowledge  of  facts  which  feed  the  mind.  We  cannot 
have  too  much  knowledge  of  the  substances  and  forces 
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of  nature.  Religion  cannot  give  this.  It  cannot  run  a 
laboratory  or  a  factory.  Religion  has  to  do  with  good- 
ness, and  Christianity  has  done  more  and  better  for 
goodness,  thru  Christ's  teachings  of  the  love  of  man  as 
well  as  the  love  of  God,  than  has  any  other  religion. 
Nations  with  other  religions  have  had  their  sorts  of 
civilization,  but  neither  Dr.  Eliot  nor  any  of  us  would 
like  to  exchange  life  within  this  our  Christian  civiliza- 
tion for  that  of  ancient  Egypt  or  Greece  or  Rome,  or 
of  Turkey  or  China.  Even  now  it  is  science  that 
rules  the  present  fearful  war,  which  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, thru  its  trusted  spokesmen  at  the  Vatican  or 
here,  or  even  in  the  fields  of  war  itself,  deplores  and 
detests.  A  leading  German  authority  has  lately  told  us 
how  much  war  has  done  for  science;  it  has  done  noth- 
ing for  Christianity,  only  to  fight  peace  on  earth  and 
good  will  to  men. 

The  better  part  of  civilization  is  the  making  of  rich 
and  poor  happy  and  helpful  to  one  another.  It  is  those 
who  love  and  follow  the  dictates  of  religion  who  are 
the  leaders  in  all  that  makes  life  really  noble  and  worth 
while  in  our  civilization,  and  which  sheds  gleams  of 
sunshine  even  over  the  black  desolation  of  war. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  UNIVERSITIES 

THE  loyal  alumnus  usually  has  some  idea  of  the 
size  of  his  Alma  Mater,  but  he  cannot  keep  track 
of  all  the  other  universities,  so  the  registration  statis- 
tics annually  published  in  Science  have  surprizes  for 
almost  everybody.  If  we  look  for  the  three  universities 
which  a  generation  ago  would  have  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  list  or  near  it,  we  find  Harvard  the  sixth  in  size; 
Yale  wedged  in  between  Texas  and  Nebraska  is  seven- 
teenth, and  Princeton  is  twenty-sixth.  Yet  their  drop 
in  numerical  rank  does  not  indicate  in  any  sense  a 
decline.  In  worth  and  reputation  these  three  institu- 
tions never  stood  higher  and  their  growth  in  numbers 
shows  that  they  are  not  being  injured  by  the  newer 
and  larger  institutions  that  are  springing  up  all  over 
the  country.  Harvard,  for  instance,  has  784  more  stu- 
dents than  last  year,  an  accretion  big  enough  in  itself 
to  make  another  college,  but  this  only  raises  her  rank 
one  point  in  the  list.  The  other  university  of  the  former 
Big  Four,  Columbia,  now  stands  at  the  top  of  the  list 
with  the  unprecedented  number  of  11,294  students, 
considerably  ahead  of  its  nearest  rivals  in  point  of 
size,  California  with  8180  and  Chicago  with  7131. 

The  astonishing  growth  of  higher  education  in  recent 
years  has  affected  the  universities  of  the  country  what- 
ever their  type  or  situation.  State  or  endowed,  eastern, 
western,  northern  or  southern,  classical  or  utilitarian, 
all  are  gaining  and  this  year  more  than  usual  because 
of  the  business  depression  when  the  temptation  toward 
money-making  is  lessened.  There  is  comparatively  little 
change  in  their  relative  rank  from  year  to  year.  Com- 
paring the  list  with  that  of  ten  years  ago  the  most 
striking  changes  are  the  rapid  rise  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity, Ohio  State  University  and  Pittsburgh,  the  last 
of  which  gained  over  a  thousand  students  this  year. 

On  the  other  hand  the  development  of  vocational  and 
technical  departments  has  been  so  rapid  and  unequal 
that  few  persons  would  be  able  to  tell  which  are  the 
largest  schools  in  each  field.  If  the  reader  thinks  him- 
self well  informed  let  him  take  the  following  quiz: 


Which  has  the  largest  law  school?  Harvard,  followed 
by  New  York  and  Michigan. 

Which  has  the  largest  medical  school?  New  York, 
followed  by  Michigan  and  Johns  Hopkins. 

Which  has  the  largest  divinity  school?  Northwestern, 
followed  by  Chicago  and  Yale. 

Which  has  the  largest  engineering  school?  Illinois, 
followed  by  Cornell  and  Michigan. 

Which  has  the  largest  non-professional  graduate 
school?  Columbia,  followed  by  Chicago  and  Harvard. 

Which  has  the  largest  school  of  education?  Columbia, 
followed  by  Pittsburgh  and  New  York. 

Which  has  the  largest  school  of  agriculture?  Cornell, 
followed  by  Wisconsin  and  Ohio. 

Which  has  the  largest  school  of  commerce?  New 
York,  followed  by  Pennsylvania  and  Pittsburgh. 

Which  has  the  largest  school  of  journalism?  Colum- 
bia, followed  by  New  York  and  Wisconsin. 

Which  has  the  largest  school  of  architecture?  Cornell, 
followed  by  Michigan  and  Columbia. 

Which  has  the  largest  body  of  undergraduate  stu- 
dents? California,  followed  by  Harvard  (including 
Radcliffe)  and  Michigan. 

In  any  such  discussion  as  this  one  must  always  be 
careful  to  state  that  these  figures  must  be  taken  for 
just  what  they  mean,  no  more,  no  less.  They  show  sim- 
ply which  institutions  are  giving  regular  instruction 
to  the  largest  number  of  individuals.  The  standards  of 
admission  and  method  of  enrollment  differ  so  that  the 
statistics  are  not  strictly  comparable.  In  the  case  of  the 
professional  schools  the  difference  is  considerable  since 
some  are  graduate  and  some  undergraduate,  some  part 
and  some  full  time.  In  ordinary  college  work  there  is 
less  difference  between  institutions  than  is  commonly 
supposed.  It  cannot  be  safely  assumed  that  a  student, 
at  least  during  his  earlier  years,  will  have  better  facil- 
ities or  be  under  the  instruction  of  men  of  any  greater 
ability  in  a  large  than  in  a  smaller  university,  nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  it  certain  that  a  student  will  receive 
more  individual  attention  in  a  small  than  a  larger  in- 
stitution. 


A  WELCOME  DECISION 

TO  the  Federal  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Cir- 
cuit, those  interested  in  the  preservation  of  Jap- 
anese-American friendship  owe  a  vote  of  thanks.  The 
Arizona  alien  labor  law,  forbidding  the  emploj^ment  in 
any  work  of  more  than  twenty  per  cent  of  unnaturalized 
labor,  has  been  declared  unconstitutional.  The  protests 
of  Great  Britain  and  Italy  that  the  rights  of  their  citi- 
zens were  invaded  by  the  statute  have  been  upheld.  The 
power  to  regulate  the  number  of  foreign  laborers  that 
may  be  employed  is  tantamount,  says  the  court,  to  de- 
claring that  if  the  state  sees  fit  none  at  all  can  be  em- 
ployed. Such  a  doctrine  is  a  plain  infringement  of  the 
right  to  work  guaranteed  to  every  man. 

The  opportuneness  of  the  decision,  however,  lies  in  its 
application  to  the  situation  in  California.  Altho  for  the 
sake  of  her  expositions  California  has  established  a 
polite  truce  in  the  agitation  against  the  nation  that  is 
to  be  her  chief  guest,  it  is  openly  admitted  that  a  similar 
statute  was  the  next  goal  of  the  anti-Japanese  labor 
agitators.  Happily  this  further  trouble  making  by  Sac- 
ramento legislators  may  now  be  forestalled  and  another 
slight  avoided  to  the  dignity  of  a  sensitive  people. 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

January  4 — French  take  village  of 
Steinbach,  Alsace.  Italian  marines 
take  possession  of  Durazzo,  Albania. 
First  Ottoman  army  corps  destroyed 
at  Ardahan,  Transcaucasia. 

January  5 — Germans  renew  effort  to 
approach  Warsaw  on  the  north  from 
East  Prussia.  French  making  strong 
efforts  to  regain  Lille. 

January  6 — Russians  pursue  Austri- 
ans  to  Uzsok  Pass  in  Carpathian 
Mountains.  Ninth  Ottoman  army 
corps  defeated  at  Sari  Kamish, 
Transcaucasia. 

January  T^French  within  two  and  a 
half  miles  of  Altkirch.  Alsace.  Turks 
defeat  small  force  of  Russians  near 
Urumiah,  Persia. 

January  8 — Russians  occupy  southern 
Bukowina.  Rumania  and  Italy  par- 
tially mobilized. 

January  9 — Fiench  take  Perthes-les- 
Hurlus  in  Champagne.  German  air- 
ships and  aeroplanes  dropping  bombs 
in  Dunkirk. 

January  10 — Russians  seize  passes 
leading  from  Bukowina  into  Tran- 
sylvania. Germans  massing  on  Bzura 
for  another  attack  on  Warsaw. 


The  Balkan 
Crisis 


That  all  of  the  Balkan 
states  and  Italy  will  be 
drawn  into  the  conflict 
becomes  more  probable  every  day. 
The  war  began  with  Servia  and 
Montenegro.  Rumania  is  mobilizing 
and  is  said  to  have  asked  the  United 
States  to  take  charge  of  her  nationals 
in  belligerent  territory.  Bulgaria  is 
hesitating.  Greece  and  Italy  are  par- 
tially mobilized  and  already  operat- 
ing in  Albania.  Active  negotiations 
are  going  on  in  the  hope  that 
some  bargain  may  be  struck  that 
will  satisfy  all  parties.  King  Ferdi- 
nand of  Bulgaria  and  King  Ferdi- 
nand of  Rumania  have  arranged  to 
meet  for  a  conference  with  a  view  to 
renewing  the  Balkan  League  in  some 
form. 

Bulgaria  is  in  a  particularly  diffi- 
cult situation.  She  is  ambitious  to 
regain  the  territory  that  she  lost  on 
all  sides  in  the  second  Balkan  war, 
jiamely,  Adrianople  and  Thrace  as 
far  as  the  Tchatalja  lines  which 
Turkey  regained,  those  portions  of 
Macedonia  which  were  to  have  been 
hers  by  the  original  agreement  but 
which  Greece  and  Servia  afterward 
took  by  force,  and  the  Dobrudja  ter- 
ritory south  of  the  Danube  delta  that 
Rumania  seized.  The  loss  of  this  last 
is  most  keenly  felt  in  Bulgaria  since 
it  comprized  her  most  fertile  land 
and  its  population  was  mostly  Bul- 
garian and  not  Rumanian.  The  anti- 
Russian  party  is  in  the  ascendant  in 
Sofia,  but  the  expulsion  of  the  Aus- 
trians  from  Servia  makes  it  danger- 
ous for  Bulgaria  to  come  out  against 


the  Allies.  With  Rumania  on  the 
east,  Servia  on  the  west  and  Greece 
on  the  south,  all  siding  with  the  Al- 
lies, Bulgaria  would  not  stand  much 
chance. 

Italy  has  taken  under  her  protec- 
tion the  chief  ports  of  Albania.  On 
December  25,  seven  hundred  Italian 
bluejackets  were  landed  at  Avlona, 
which  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Strait  of  Otranto,  only  forty  miles 
from  Italy.  Italian  warships  are  also 
in  the  harbor  of  Durazzo  in  order  to 
protect  this  city,  which  was  the  cap- 
ital of  Albania  during  the  brief 
reign  of  Prince  William  of  Wied.  It 
is  now  threatened  by  Albanian 
tribesmen    from    the    north,    armed 


and  officered,  it  is  said,  by  Austri- 
ans.  The  Austrian  Government  has 
formally  protested  against  the  Ital- 
ian invasion  of  Albania. 

Italy  seems  likely  to  break  with 
Turkey  over  a  point  similar  to  that 
which  caused  the  United  States  to 
send  troops  to  Vera  Cruz.  On  No- 
vember 11  the  Turks  entered  the 
Italian  consulate  at  Hodeida,  Arabia, 
and  seized  the  British  consul-gen- 
eral. The  Italian  Government  dis- 
patched warships  to  Hodeida  and  de- 
manded an  apology  as  well  as  the  re- 
lease of  the  British  consul  and  the 
dismissal  of  the  officials  who  arrest- 
ed him.  The  Turkish  Government 
complied  with  all  these  demands,  but 


©  Underwood  <t  Und.erv'ood 

DEATH   FROM  THE   SKY— A  NEW   AND  TERRIBLE   ARROW 
Not  since  the  long  bows  twanged  at   Crecy  has   France  felt  so  deadly  a  missile  that  needs  no  aid 
from  gunpowder.   This  little  steel  pencil,  dropt   from  great  heights,   is  said  to  be  capable  of  pierc- 
ing a  man  from   head  to   foot.   An  American  manufacturer  declined  an  order  for   100,000  of   them 
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THE    INVASION    OF   HUNGARY 

The  recent  victories  of  the  Russians  in  Galicia  and  Bukowina  have  given  them  command  of  the 
passes  leading  thru  the  Carpathian   Mountains   and  they  are   likely  to  invade   Hungary  as   soon   as 
the  weather  permits.  The  Rumanian  army  of  half  a  million,  now  mobilizing,  is  likely  also  to  cross 
the  Carpathians  in  order  to  secure  Transylvania,  whose  population  is   largely  Rumanian 


when  the  Italian  Government  fur- 
ther insisted  that  the  Turkish  sol- 
diers salute  the  Italian  flag  when  it 
was  again  raised  over  the  consulate, 
this  was  refused  on  the  ground  that 
no  insult  had  been  offered  to  the  flag. 


The  Attack  on 
Warsaw 


There  has  been  very 
little  change  of  posi- 
tion in  the  forces  be- 
fore Warsaw.  The  Germans  have 
established  themselves  in  a  semicir- 
cle of  about  twenty-five  miles  radius 
to  the  west  and  southwest  of  the  Po- 
lish capital.  Their  left  rests  on  the 
Vistula  and  their  front  is  in  part 
protected  by  the  Bzura  and  Ravka 
rivers.  The  Russian  lines  parallel  the 
German  at  a  distance  of  half  a  mile 
or  less.  Both  sides  are  strongly  en- 
trenched. The  ditches  are  eight  feet 
deep  with  barb  wire  entanglements 
in  front,  and  the  men  live  in  dug-outs 
cut  into  the  front  wall  of  the  trench 
and  protected  from  the  cold  by  straw 
and  bagging.  The  fighting  goes  on  by 
night  as  well  as  day,  for  the  para- 
chute rockets  of  the  Germans  hang 
balls  of  fire  in  the  air  which  light  up 
a  large  field  sufficiently  to  direct  the 
shrapnel,  which  they  are  still  using 
lavishly.  A  single  Russian  position 
often  receives  3000  shells  a  day.  The 
slaughter  in  this  region  has  been  ter- 
rific. According  to  Percival  Gibbon, 
who  recently  visited  the  Russian 
front,  one  of  their  regiments,  which 


has  borne  the  brunt  of  the  German 
attack  for  five  months,  has  lost  5500 
men,  its  normal  strength  of  4000  be- 
ing kept  up  from  the  reserves.  He 
also  states  that  on  the  night  of  Jan- 
uary 2  the  Germans  sacrificed  30,000 
men  killed  and  three  times  as  many 
wounded  without  gaining  a  yard  of 
ground.  The  Germans  are  now  mak- 
ing use  of  portable  steel  shields  in 
their  field  attacks.  They  have  put 
armed  steamboats  on  the  Vistula  for 
the  purpose  of  patrolling  the  river 
and  convoying  supplies  from  Thorn 
up  the  river  to  the  front.  Their  ef- 
fort to  clear  the  territory  north  of 
the  Vistula  of  Russian  troops  by 
forces  advancing  toward  Warsaw 
from  Thorn  and  Mlawa  is  making 
slow  progress  owing  to  the  mud. 

^  ,       .        Hungary    is    now    in- 

Transylvania  .     ■,        •,, 

_,     '         ,       vested   with    enemies, 
Threatened  -      i  j.     a.-   i 

actual  or  potential,  on 

every  side  except  the  west.  All  the 

way    around    the    Carpathian    wall 

from    Cracow    to    Belgrade    extends 

the    hostile   territory,    first    Galicia, 

then  Bukowina,  both  held  by  Russia, 

next  Rumania,  now  arming  for  the 

attack,     and    finally    unconquerable 

Servia,  again  aggressive.  No  wonder 

the      Hungarian      Premier,      Count 

Tisza,    has    openly    declared    to    the 

Emperor-King    that    the    time    may 

soon  come  when  Hungary  will  have 

to   exercize  her   right   to   withdraw 


her  troops  from  Austria  to  protect 
their  own  land. 

The  Russians  report  the  pursuit 
of  the  scattered  fragments  of  the 
Austrian  army  defeated  in  Galicia 
and  the  capture  of  prisoners  at  the 
rate  of  a  thousand  a  day,  often  with- 
out resistance.  They  do  not  seem  dis- 
posed, however,  to  renew  their  at- 
tack upon  Cracow,  but  have  instead 
turned  their  attention  in  the  other 
direction  and  completed  the  conquest 
of  Bukowina.  They  captured  Czerno- 
witz,  the  capital,  early  in  the  war, 
but  pursued  their  way  up  the  Dnies- 
ter toward  Lemberg  without  bother- 
ing about  the  rest  of  the  duchy. 

Now  they  have  occupied  all  of 
Bukowina  down  the  southern  boun- 
dary, where  their  outposts  are  said 
to  be  fraternizing  with  the  Ruman- 
ian frontier  guards.  The  population 
of  this  part  of  Bukowina  is  chiefly 
Rumanian  and  the  soldiers  sent  here 
are  Rumanians  from  Russian  Bessa- 
rabia, which  lies  just  east  of  Ru- 
mania and  belonged  to  that  country 
until  1878.  The  Ruthenians,  who  pre- 
dominate in  the  northern  part  of 
Bukowina  and  much  of  Galicia,  be- 
long to  the  Ukrainian  or  Little  Rus- 
sian race  and  have  for  some  years 
shown  a  disposition  to  shift  their  al- 
legiance from  Austria  to  Russia,  a 
disposition  that  has  been  stimulated 
by  an  active  pro-Russian  propaganda 
financed  from  Petrograd. 

By  pushing  their  way  to  the  lower 
end  of  Bukowina  the  Russians  have 
gained  possession  of  the  Borgo  and 
Rodna  passes  leading  thru  the  Car- 
pathians into  Transylvania.  This, 
however,  is  territory  which  Rumania 
has  long  coveted,  since  it  is  largely 
inhabited  by  Rumanians,  and  the 
possibility  of  the  seizure  of  Transyl- 
vania by  Russia  has  caused  the  Ru- 
manian Government  to  mobilize  the 
army  with  a  view  to  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  war,  tho  whether  it  will 
be  directed  against  Transylvania, 
Bulgaria  or  Turkey  remains  to  be 
seen. 


Turks  Defeated 
in  Transcaucasia 


The  Turkish  inva- 
sion 0  f  Russian 
provinces  between 
the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas  has  met 
with  a  disastrous  repulse.  The  inva- 
sion was  undertaken  from  two  direc- 
tions. The  First  Army  Corps  from 
Constantinople  augmented  by  bashi- 
bazouks  and  other  irregular  forces 
crost  the  border  about  twenty  miles 
from  the  Black  Sea  with  the  object 
of  taking  Batum  in  the  rear  and  so 
cutting  the  railroad  and  pipe  line 
which  connect  it  with  Baku  on  the 
Caspian.  Batum  is  the  chief  Russian 
port  in  the  Caucasus  and  the  outlet 
for  the  petroleum  from  the  Caspian 
oil  fields.  The  American  and  Mexican 
oil  supply  is  largely  shut  off  from  the 
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belligerents  and  Baku  is  their 
chief  reliance  for  the  liquid  fuel  nec- 
essary for  their  submarines,  motor 
cars  and  aeroplanes.  The  first  Turk- 
ish army  crost  the  mountains  at  an 
altitude  of  10,000  feet  in  spite  of  zero 
weather  and  penetrated  about  fifty 
miles  into  Russian  territory  and  cap- 
tured Ardahan  (Ardaghan).  But  on 
January  3  the  Russians  attacked  the 
Turks  at  this  point  on  front  and 
flanks,  and  since  they  were  not  able 
to  retreat  over  the  mountain  passes, 
the  corps  was  completely  crushed  in 
a  two  days'  battle.  The  Russians  re- 
port burying  over  fifteen  hundred 
Turkish  soldiers  at  Ardahan. 

The  second  army  of  invasion, 
starting  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Erzerum,  entered  the  Transcaucasus 
from  the  south  with  Kars  as  the  ob- 
jective. Kars,  situated  at  the  en- 
trance of  a  deep  river  gorge,  has 
been  for  a  thousand  years  one  of  the 
chief  strongholds  of  the  Caucasus.  In 
the  war  of  1855  it  was  held  for  six 
months  by  the  Turks  under  the  com- 
mand of  an  English  general,  but  in 
1877  the  Russians  took  the  city  by 
storm. 

The  army  advancing  on  Kars  was 
composed  of  the  Ninth  Corps,  the 
best  in  the  Ottoman  army,  supported 
by  the  Tenth  and  other  troops.  The 
strategic  railroad  which  was  extend- 
ed by  the  Russians  in  1913  from 
Kars  to  the  frontier  to  facilitate  an 
attack  on  Erzerum,  was  followed  up 
for  about  twenty  miles,  but  at  Sari- 
kamish  the  Turks  found  themselves 
entrapped  by  the  Russians.  For  two 
days  they  strove  to  fight  their  way  out, 
but  could  not,  and  finally  the  entire 
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SCALE  OF        rvl  I  UES 


THE   CAMPAIGN   IN   TRANSCAUCASIA 
The  Turks  took  the  offensive  against  Russia  and  despatched  two  armies  into  the  Transcaucasian 
province,   aimed  respectively  at  the  port  of  Batum   and  the  fortress   of  Kars.   Both   have  suffered 
disastrous   defeats ;   the   one   at    Ardahan    and  the  other   at   Sari    Kamish.    The   Turks   claim   some 
success  against  the  Russians  near  Lake  Urumia  in  Persia 


Ninth  Corps  was,  according  to  the 
Petrograd  report,  captured  or  killed. 
The  frozen  bodies  found  in  the  snow 
could  not  be  buried,  so  were  burned 
in  great  pyres.  The  entire  artillery, 
all  of  the  generals  and  three  hundred 
other  officers,  German  and  Turkish, 
were  taken  by  the  Russians. 


The  Campaign 
in  the  West 


Underwood  &  Underwood 

WHEN   THE   "EMDEN"  SANK 

The  audacious  raider,  battered  by  shells,  sinking  off  Cocos  Island.  A  boatload  of  rescued  prisoners 

is  seen  in  the  foreground 


The  accounts  of  the 
fighting  in  Flanders, 
France  and  Alsace 
read  more  like  a  football  game  than 
war  as  it  was  at  first.  Gains  of  a  few 
hundred  yards  are  reported  as  great 
victories,  and  such  indeed  they  are 
of  we  consider  the  effort  made  to  at- 
tain them. 

In  the  Argonne  region  to  the  west 
of  Verdun  the  French  have  made 
some  progress  by  undermining  and 
blowing  up  the  trenches  of  the  en- 
emy. On  January  9  they  captured  the 
village  of  Perthes-les-Hurlus,  about 
twenty  miles  northeast  of  Chalons, 
which  has  been  the  object  of  a  fierce 
struggle  for  several  weeks.  The 
French  claim  to  have  advanced  their 
lines  at  this  point  a  quarter  of  a 
mile.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Ar- 
gonne forest  the  Germans  stormed  a 
French  trench  and  took  1200  pris- 
oners. Two  grandsons  of  Garibaldi, 
volunteers  in  the  French  army,  have 
'fallen  in  the  Argonne  battles,  and 
this  has  increased  the  disposition  of 
the  Italian  people  to  enter  the  war. 
In  upper  Alsace  the  French  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  the  village  of  Stein- 
bach,  near  Thann,  after  six  days  of 
hard  fighting.  Every  house  and  gar- 
den wall  had  been  made  into  a  for- 
tress and  had  to  be  taken  separately. 
When  they  entered  the  French  found 
2300  German  dead  and  wounded. 
The  victory,  however,  was  shortlived. 
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Paul  Thompson 

AN  AUTOMATIC  NEUTRAL  ZONE 

Wire  barriers  on  the  German-Russian  front.   This   form  of  defense  was  first  used  on  a   large  scale 

in   the  Russo-Japanese   war 


for  the  Germans  retook  the  town  five 
days  later,  driving  the  French  back 
to  Thann  with  great  loss. 

^,     ^  Has  Japanese  partici- 

The  Japanese      ^^^.^^      .^      ^^^      ^^^ 

Question  ceased  with  the  cap- 
ture of  the  German  enclave  of  Kiao- 
chow?  That  is  the  question  now  be- 
ing hotly  discussed  in  France  and 
seriously  considered  elsewhere.  All 
sorts  of  rumors  are  afloat;  that  Jap- 
anese troops  have  been  landed  at 
Vladivostok  for  transportation  by 
the  Trans-Siberian  railway  to  the 
seat  of  war,  and  that  Russia  has 
ceded  to  Japan  the  northern  half  of 
the  island  of  Sakhalin  in  return  for 
Japanese  siege  guns.  Sakhalin,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  claimed  by 
Japan  as  one  of  the  fruits  of  her 
victory  over  Russia,  but  the  Treaty 
of  Portsmouth  compromised  the 
matter  by  dividing  the  island  equally 
between  the  two.  Both  Tokyo  and 
Petrograd  deny  these  rumors,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  two 
former  enemies  are  now  drawing 
closer  together  and  developing  a 
common  policy  in  northern  China, 
where  the  elimination  of  Germany 
gives  them  freedom  of  action. 

There  is  a  manifest  disposition  on. 
the  part  of  Japan  to  retain  posses- 
sion of  all  the  territory  she  has 
taken  from  Germany.  The  German 
railroads  extending  into  the  interior 
of  China  from  Kiao-chow  have  been 
taken  over  by  the  Japanese.  The 
principal  islands  of  the  Marshall, 
Caroline,  Marianne  and  Pelew  archi- 
pelagoes have  been  placed  under 
military  government  and  plans  made 
for  their  colonization  by  Japanese. 
It  has  been  commonly  assumed  that 


Japan  was  pledged  to  return  to 
China  the  German  territory  of  Kiao- 
chow,  but  Baron  Kato,  the  Japanese 
Foreign  Minister,,  in  reply  to  an 
interpellation  in  the  Diet,  stated  that 
Japan  had  made  no  promise  to  any 
country  concerning  Kiao-chow,  and 
that  the  Government  had  not  yet  de- 
cided upon  its  action  in  the  matter. 
In  the  ultimatum  to  Germany,  Japan 
demanded  the  surrender  of  Kiao- 
chow  in  order  to  restore  it  to  China, 
but  since  Germany  refused  to  sur- 
render it  peaceably,  Japan  is  under 
no  obligations  in  regard  to  it. 

Now  that  Kiao-chow  has  been  cap- 
tured at  the  cost  of  many  lives  and 
some  fifty  million  dollars,  a  govern- 
ment which  proposed  to  give  it  up 
would  encounter  a  very  hostile  pub- 
lic opinion. 

When  the  Japanese  Diet  assem- 
bled on  December  7,  the  Cabinet  of 
Count  Okuma  presented  a  budget 
calling  for  an  expenditure  of  $278,- 
000,000,  and  a  decrease  of  $40,500,- 
000  in  the  revenues.  This  was  at- 
tacked because  of  its  increase  in 
army  and  navy  appropriations,  and 
the  opposition  was  so  strong  that  on 
December  25  the  Emperor  dissolved 
parliament.  The  elections  are  to  be 
held  in  March. 

In  France  an  agitation  started  by 
M.  Pichon  to  secure  Japanese  aid  in 
Europe  has  received  the  support  of 
prominent  men  in  various  parties. 
M.  Clemenceau,  whose  newspaper 
UHomtne  libre  (The  Free  Man)  has, 
since  its  suppression  by  the  censor 
come  out  as  L'Homme  enchaine 
('The  Manacled  Man),  has  espoused 
the  cause  with  his  customary  vigor, 
urging  that  the  250,000  men  that 
Japan  might  send  to  France  would 


materially  assist  in  expelling  the 
Germans  from  France  and  bringing 
the  war  to  a  close.  Japan  could  be 
compensated  by  the  war  indemnity 
to  be  imposed  upon  Germany  after 
she  is  conquered.  The  suggestion 
that  Japan  be  rewarded  for  her  aid 
by  the  cession  of  French  Indo-China 
has  been  unfavorably  received.  The 
British  Government  does  not  share 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  French  for 
Japanese  participation.  Such  action 
would  tend  to  alienate  the  loyalty  of 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Can- 
ada, where  anti-Japanese  feeling  is 
strong. 

^  -  ,.  ,  The  German  Gov- 
Our  Supplies  for    g^nment     does     not 

the  Armies  ,  , 

expect  us  to  pro- 
hibit the  shipment  of  war  supplies. 
This  assertion  was  made  last  week, 
upon  authority,  by  the  chairman  of 
the  House  committee  before  which 
Representative  Bartholdt  of  Missouri 
and  Representative  Vollmer  of  Iowa 
have  been  speaking  in  support  of  a 
resolution  directing  the  President  to 
forbid  such  shipment.  Germany  could 
not  be  beaten,  they  said,  and  by  pro- 
hibiting the  exportation  of  supplies 
we  could  end  the  war  in  ninety  days. 
But  we  preferred  to  "sell  our  neu- 
trality for  British  gold." 

Owing  mainly  to  exports  of  this 
character,  our  excess  of  exports  over 
imports  has  risen  from  $57,000,000 
in  October  and  $79,000,000  in  No- 
vember to  about  $110,000,000  in  De- 
cember. We  are  now  sending  cotton 
to  Germany,  and  wheat  is  going  out 
in  such  quantities  that  the  exportable 
surplus  of  the  greatest  crop  on  rec- 
ord may  be  exhausted  in  two  or  three 
months.  Charles  M.  Schwab,  presi- 
dent of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Com- 
pany, who  has  cancelled  his  British 
order  for  twenty  submarines,  says 
he  knows  that  orders  for  $300,000,- 
000  worth  of  war  supplies  have  been 
placed  in  this  country.  His  own  or- 
ders for  armor  plate,  projectiles, 
guns,  etc.,  are  said  to  exceed  $50,- 
000,000.  At  Kansas  City  $5,000,000 
worth  of  horses  and  mules  have  been 
marketed,  and  a  contract  was  signed 
there  last  week  for  50,000,000  feet  of 
lumber,  mainly  for  railroads  and 
mines.  Factories  in  four  cities  are  at 
work  on  an  order  for  6,000,000  kegs 
of  horseshoes.  Among  recent  orders 
in  addition  to  those  mentioned  here- 
tofore in  these  pages  are  the  follow- 
ing: 8000  kitchen  wagons,  for  the 
French  army;  at  New  Kensington, 
Pennsylvania,  500,000  aluminum  can- 
teens; at  Pittsburgh,  $4,000,000 
worth  of  barbed  or  plain  wire,  and 
60,000  tons  of  steel  for  shrapnel 
shells ;  in  New  York,  2,500,000  pairs 
of  woolen  socks,  200,000  overcoats, 
200,000  blouses  and  200,000  pairs  of 
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trousers;  in  Philadelphia,  2,500,000 
pairs  of  socks.  It  is  said  that  Russia 
is  in  the  market  for  5,000,000  yards 
of  cloth  for  uniforms,  and  that  the 
British  Government  is  preparing 
specifications  for  6500  motor  trucks, 
for  which  something  more  than  $10,- 
000,000  will  be  paid. 

Two  rejections  are  reported.  Clar- 
ence H.  Howard,  president  of  a  steel 
company  whose  works  are  at  Granite 
City,  Illinois,  refused  an  order  for 
$2,000,000  worth  of  shells  for  field 
guns  because  he  would  not  help  war- 
fare. An  order  for  100,000  steel  ar- 
rows (used  by  aviators)  was  turned 
away  by  William  C.  Collins  of  Peoria, 
Illinois,  because  he  thought  the  ex- 
ecution of  it  would  be  against  neu- 
trality. 

The     British     Gov- 
British  Reply  to    ernment's    reply    to 

Our  Protest       ^^^  protest  concern- 
ing interference  with  ships  and  car- 
goes on  their  way  to  neutral  Euro- 
pean countries  was  published  on  the 
11th.  It  is  a  preliminary  statement,  to 
be  followed  by  a  longer  one.  In  tone  it 
is  friendly  and  conciliatory.  Conced- 
ing that  there  should  be  no  interfer- 
ence unless  it  is  necessary  for  the 
belligerent's  national  safety,  the  reply 
emphasizes  the  legitimate  desire  of 
Great  Britain   to   prevent  Germany 
from    getting    supplies    apparently 
destined  for  neutral  ports.  It  points 
out  that   November's   exports   from 
New  York,  compared  with  those  of 
November    a    year    ago,    increased 
about  as  follows:  to  Denmark,  thir- 
teen times;  to  Sweden,  seven  times; 
to   Norway,   four  times,  with  large 
gains  for  Italy  and  Holland.  As  to 
copper,  it  is  sHown  that  the  exports 
to  Italy  have  more  than  doubled  in 
the  war  period,  while  those  to  sev- 
eral   other    neutral    countries    have 
been    multiplied    by    five.    The    pre- 
sumption is,  the  reply  says,  that  "the 
bulk    of    this    copper    was    intend- 
ed   for    the    use    of    a    belligerent 
[Germany]  who  cannot  import  it  di- 
rect." As  to  four  detained  consign- 
ments to  Sweden,  Great  Britain  has 
"positive  evidence"   that  they  were 
"definitely    destined    for    Germany." 
Interference  with  such  shipments  is 
imperatively  required,  and  our  Gov- 
ernment will  not,  Great  Britain  be- 
lieves, question  the  propriety  of  in- 
terference. 

Of  773  steamships  on  their  way  to 
the  five  neutral  countries  named, 
forty-five  have  had  consignments  or 
cargoes  taken  to  the  Prize  Court. 
Where  there  is  real  ground  for  sus- 
picion, a  vessel  must  be  brought  to 
port  for  examination.  In  several  in- 
stances rubber  has  been  shipped  un- 
der another  name,  and  only  by 
search  in  a  port  could  the  deception 


be  brought  to  light.  There  has  been 
no  interference  with  cotton,  altho 
there  has  been  w'arnirig  about  the 
concealment  of  copper  in  cotton 
bales.  The  British  embargo  on  crude 
rubber  was  due  partly  to  the  appear- 
ance of  "a  new  trade  in  exporting 
rubber  in  suspiciously  large  quanti- 
ties from  the  United  States  to  neu- 
tral countries" ;  but  now  there  is  a 
new  agreement  which  permits  expor- 
tation under  licenses  and  with  proper 
guarantees.  There  is  a  growing  dan- 
ger that  neutral  countries  contigu- 
ous to  the  enemy  will  become  bases 
of  supply  for  the  enemy's  armies. 
Great  Britain  seeks  only  to  interfere 
with  contraband  destined  for  the  en- 
emy, is  ready  to  explain  her  action 
in  any  case,  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment for  the  prevention  of  mistakes, 
and  to  make  prompt  reparation  for 
injury  improperly  caused. 

Our  Government  has  decided  to 
certify  American  cargoes  as  to  their 
exact  contents,  and  has  asked  for  the 
cooperation  of  exporters. 

,    ,  Arizona's  new  Anti- 

Arizona  s  Law     ATI  J 

Alien   law,   approved 
Against  Ahens     ^^      ^^^      November 

election,  has  been  pronounced 
unconstitutional  by  a  court  of 
three  Federal  judges,  sitting  at 
San  Francisco.  An  injunction  to  pre- 
vent enforcement  of  it  was  obtained 
by  Italian,  Japanese  and  other  alien 
residents,  and  this  injunction  has 
now  been  made  permanent.  But  there 
will  be  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  law  provided  that  at  least 
eighty  per  cent  of  those  in  the  serv- 
ice of  a  person  or  corporation  having 
five  or  more  employees  must  be 
American  citizens.  Protests  had  been 
made  at  Washington  by  Great  Brit- 


ain and  Italy.  The  court  says  that, 
under  the  guise  of  police  regulation, 
the  State  sought  to  deprive  men  of 
their  right  to  labor,  which  is  a  prop- 
erty right,  and  as  such  is  guaranteed 
to  aliens  by  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  If  it  could 
prohibit  the  employment  of  more 
than  twenty  per  cent,  it  could  re- 
duce the  number  of  aliens  to  five  per 
cent  or  exclude  them  altogether. 

Representatives  of  the  Japanese 
Government  have  given  some  atten- 
tion to  this  case,  and  some  expect 
that  California's  Alien  Land  law,  for 
a  long  time  the  subject  of  contro- 
versy, will  now  be  tested  in  similar 
proceedings.  Great  Britain  and  Italy 
held  that  the  Arizona  law  was  at 
variance  with  treaties.  This  was  Ja- 
pan's main  contention  in  the  Califor- 
nia case.  But  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  were  not  overlooked. 
No  new  anti-Japanese  legislation  has 
been  proposed  in  California,  but  in 
Washington  there  will  be  much  sup- 
port for  a  bill  providing  for  a  State 
referendum  on  a  law  to  prevent  the 
leasing  of  land  to  Asiatics.  This  is 
aimed  at  Japanese  gardeners.  The 
State's  Fish  Commissioner,  it  is  said, 
has  refused  to  give  fishing  licenses 
to  aliens, 

.  Much  interesting  testi- 

1  ipino        mony    has    been    given 

Government     ^^^^^^    ^    g^^^^^    ^^^_ 

mittee  concerning  the  pending  Jones 
bill,  relating  to  government  in  the 
Philippines,  which  the  President  ap- 
proves. Ex-President  Taft,  formerly 
Governor  of  the  Philippines,  said 
that  no  bill  could  be  framed  that 
would  be  better  calculated  to  cause 
trouble.  If  independence  should  be 
granted  a  few  years  hence,  as  some 
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Paul  Thovipson 

WAR  TURNS  A   CHURCH   INTO  A   POST-OFFICE 

Christmas  gifts  follow  the  German  soldiers  by  parcel  post,  to  Mirunskev,  East  Prussia,  for  example 
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had  proposed,  there  would  be  demor- 
alization and  bloodshed.  Either  a  dic- 
tator like  Diaz  would  arise,  or  the 
condition  of  the  island  would  be  like 
what  is  now  seen  in  Mexico.  Prepa- 
ration of  the  islanders  for  self-gov- 
ernment must  be  gradual.  For  their 
own  welfare  we  should  retain  con- 
trol, giving  good  government  as  an 
object  lesson,  and  allowing  them  to 
participate  in  it.  The  work  of  edu- 
cating and  preparing  the  people 
should  be  continued  for  more  than 
one  generation,  and  probably  two 
generations  would  be  required.  Dean 
C.  Worcester,  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior at  Manila  for  several  years,  said 
that  if  independence  should  be  grant- 
ed to  the  Filipinos  they  would  quar- 
rel among  themselves  about  the 
offices;  elections  would  soon  become 
a  farce;  bloodshed  and  anarchy 
would  follow;  attacks  upon  foreign- 
ers would  compel  intervention,  and 
the  islands  would  be  taken  by  some 
foreign  power.  Not  less  than  two 
generations  would  be  required  to 
qualify  the  people  for  self-govern- 
ment. 

W.  Morgan  Shuster,  formerly  in 
the  Philippine  Commission,  and  af- 
terward the  Persian  Government's 
financial  adviser,  said  Japan  did  not 
want  the  islands,  but  would  make  a 
treaty  for  their  neutralization.  He 
thought  the  Filipinos  were  compe- 
tent to  govern  themselves,  but  not 
according  to  our  standards.  Newton 
W.  Gilbert,  formerly  vice-Governor, 
said  there  should  be  a  permanent 
American  protectorate.  The  bill's 
preamble  was  wicked  and  mislead- 
ing. It  should  be  cut  out.  Colonel 
George  S.  Young,  who  has  served  in 
the  Moro  country,  said  that  if  the 
Filipinos  should  gain  independence 
they  would  never  be  able  to  control 
the  Moro  province. 

After  long  delay,  an 
Mexican  Border     agreement   concern- 
Agreement        .^g  ^^^^  ^^^  o^her 

points  on  the  northwestern  Mexican 
border  has  been  signed  by  Villa  and 
General  Hill,  the  Carranza  com- 
mander. This  settlement  was  due 
to  the  labors  of  General  Scott. 
Villa  came  north — at  a  sacrifice, 
he  said — to  meet  him,  and  the  con- 
ference took  place  on  the  inter- 
national bridge  at  El  Paso.  Villa 
at  first  asked  to  be  allowed  to  fight, 
saying  that  in  eight  hours  he  could 
clear  away  all  the  Carranza  men 
along  the  border.  This,  however, 
would  have  required  firing  across  the 
boundary,  at  least  for  a  few  hours. 
The  agreement  provides  that  Hill 
shall  evacuate  Naco;  that  the  town 
shall  be  occupied  by  neither  Hill  nor 
the  Villa  forces ;  that  it  shall  be  neu- 
tral and  closed  to  commerce ;  that  the 


boundary  towns  of  Nogales,  held  by 
Villa's  men,  and  Agua  Prieta,  held 
by  Carranza",  shall  not  be  attacked; 
and  that  Maytorena's  (Villa's)  forces 
shall  go  to  Cananea  or  Nogales  and 
shall  permit  Hill's  men  to  march 
from  Naco  to  Agua  Prieta.  It  avert- 
ed a  crisis,  and  is  said  to  have  the 
approval  of  President  Wilson  and 
Carranza.  General  Scott  looks  for  no 
further  trouble.  The  reinforcements 
brought  up  from  the  south  by  Gen- 
eral Cabral  will  go  to  Guaymas. 
Villa  went  southward,  intending  to 
attack  Tuxpam  and  Tampico. 


The  Situation 
Elsewhere 


There  has  been  little 
news  from  the  Mexi- 
can capital.  Gutierrez 
is  said  to  be  virtually  a  prisoner  in 
the  palace  there,  because  of  suspi- 
cion that  he  has  been  plotting  to  join 
Carranza.  His  brother  is  one  of  Car- 
ranza's  generals.  A  curious  state- 
ment has  been  given  to  the  public  by 
Gutierrez,  who  says  that  plans  for 
pacification,  approved  by  all  the 
armed  groups,  have  nearly  been  com- 
pleted. But  the  fighting  continues. 
In  the  absence  of  Villa  and  Angeles, 
Zapata's  forces  suffered  a  serious 
reverse  between  the  capital  and  Vera 


Cruz.  Carranza  regained  Puebla, 
after  a  hard  struggle,  and  with  it 
took  many  prisoners  and  guns.  The 
Cathedral  of  Guadalupe  was 
wrecked  by  shells.  In  the  streets  the 
bodies  of  700  Zapata  men  were 
found.  It  is  evident  that  Zapata  is  no 
match  for  Obregon,  Carranza's  com- 
manding general. 

As  to  the  fighting  elsewhere  there 
were  conflicting  reports.  It  appeared, 
however,  that  Villa  was  successful  at 
Saltillo  and  at  Victoria,  the  capital 
of  Tamaulipas,  but  suffered  reverses 
in  the  vicinity  of  Torreon,  The  Za- 
pata leader  in  Michoacan  has  gone 
over  to  Carranza.  The  latter  has  been 
repudiated  by  the  Governor  of  Yuca- 
tan, who  says  he  will  be  neutral.  In 
Vera  Cruz  there  is  an  epidemic  of 
black  smallpox. 

The  British  Government  has  re- 
peatedly complained  at  Washington 
on  account  of  the  treatment  of  Brit- 
ish subjects  and  their  property.  Car- 
ranza, being  in  favor  of  the  govern- 
ment ownership  of  oil  fields  and 
wells,  a  majority  of  which  are  in 
territory  which  he  controls,  has  is- 
sued a  decree  suspending  the  opera- 
tion of  the  wells  and  virtually  an- 
nulling the  grants  or  concessions  by 
which  foreigners  hold  them.  He  has 
also  abolished  all  lotteries.  The  de- 
struction of  the  tunnel  and  several 
bridges  on  the  line  of  the  Tehuante- 
pec  railroad  affects  the  Pearson  Brit- 
ish interests.  In  the  Senate,  last 
week,  Mr.  Lodge  sharply  criticized 
and  denounced  the  course  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson  with  respect  to  Mexico. 


Paraguay's 
Revolution 


U nderwood  &  Underwood 

■     MADE  IN  GERMANY 

The  Fatherland,  too,  will  be  independent  of  Paris 
in  fashion.  But  the  German  attempts  at  nation- 
alism in  dress,  with  the  animosities  of  war  to 
urge  their  adoption,  may  be  more  successful 
than    the  sporadic   revolts   of   American   modistes 


The  revolution  in  Para- 
guay had  a  very  short 
life.  It  began  at  day- 
break on  the  7th  and  ended  at  sunset 
on  the  same  day.  President  Sherer 
was  in  captivity  for  twelve  hours,  but 
it  is  said  that  his  authority  is  now 
recognized  thruout  the  country.  The 
rebel  soldiers,  led  by  Colonel  Esco- 
bar, recently  Minister  of  War,  took 
possession  of  the  artillery  barracks 
at  Asuncion.  There  they  were  at- 
tacked by  the  police.  A  gunboat 
shelled  the  barracks  and  demolished 
them.  Surrender  followed.  The  Na- 
tional Theater  was  wrecked  by  shells. 
About  seventy-five  men  were  killed. 
Guillermo  Billinghurst,  driven 
from  the  presidency  in  Peru  last 
February  by  a  military  revolt,  and 
deported,  has  for  some  time  been  in 
Chile.  Another  refugee  there  was  Dr. 
Durand,  who  is  said  to  have  planned 
the  uprising  against  Billinghurst, 
whom  he  intended  to  succeed  in  office. 
He  was  exiled  in  November.  The 
Chilean  Government  has  now  ordered 
both  of  them  to  leave  the  country 
within  eight  days. 


THE    COMPENSATIONS    OF    MILITARISM 

BY  THE  AMERICAN  WIFE  OF  A  TITLED   GERMAN 


THERE  is  an  old  saying  that 
out  of  evil  may  spring  good. 
In  the  opinion  of  mankind 
the  army  organization  of  Germany 
is  something  as  wrong  as  it  is  won- 
derful. But  there  are  compensations. 
It  is  wrong,  for  one  reason,  be- 
cause it  represents  the  abuse  of  the 
virtue  of  obedience  on  a  prodigious 
scale.  By  force  of  discipline  exercized 
thru  the  school,  the  church,  the  po- 
lice, innumerable  restrictive  laws 
and  compulsory  army  service,  the 
German  Government,  for  the  purpose 
of  magnifying  the  greatness  of  the 
Crown,  has  aimed  to  make  of  men 
obedient  soldiers.  In  war,  millions  of 
these  men  are  led  to  slaughter.  If 
the  gamble  with  their  lives  wins  suc- 
cess, the  extent  and  the  revenue  of 
the  empire  may  be  increased  and  the 
Kaiser  rule  over  additional  subjects. 
The  average  man  is  no  better  off.  He 
has  been  made  obedient  not  for  his 
own  sake.  But — and  here  emerges 
the  compensation  that  Emerson 
looked  for  in  everything — the  habit 
of  obedience  proves  good  in  the  main 
for  the  social  welfare  of  the  incom- 
petent. The  habit  of  obeying  makes 
men  reliable  workmen  and  dependa- 
ble agents;  and  such  subordinates 
oil  the  machinery  of  organizations. 
So  true,  indeed,  is  this  fact,  that 
Nemesis  may  have  smiled  at  the 
creation  of  mass-obedience  by  the 
Kaiser;  inasmuch  as  thru  the  past 
years  his  imperial  policy  has  been 
affording  able  Social  Democratic 
leaders,  for  instance,  their  very  best 
foundation  for  party  cohesiveness. 
How  many  writers  marvel  over  the 
fact  that,  whereas  the  adherents  of 
socialism  are  relatively  few  in  other 
countries,  as  registered  by  vote,  they 
compose  the  second  largest  political 
party  in  the  German  Empire.  Such 
writers  advance  every  other  reason 
for  the  phenomenon,  and  overlook 
the  chief  one,  which  is  no  other  than 
the  Prussian  policy  of  training  men 
to  exchange  individuality  for  the 
herding  spirit.  Should  a  master  revo- 
lutionist ever  capture  this  spirit,  the 
tables  would  be  turned  with  terrible 
effect.  The  abuse  of  popular  obedi- 
ence would  revenge  itself  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  Prussian  regime. 

Meanwhile,  in  private  life,  much 
good  ensues  also  from  the  spirit  of 
obedience,  as  it  infects  the  young. 
The  longer  I  lived  in  the  Father- 
land the  more  I  became  aware  of  the 
fact  that  in  every  class  of  society 
parents  were  calm  about  the  future 
of  their  sons,  if  the  boys  were  of 
normal  health  and  ability.  The  course 
of  life  of  each  son  was  laid  out  in 
the    parents'    minds,    and    the    sons 
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trudged  along  the  course,  each  under 
the  feeling  that  so  they  must  go,  and 
there  was  no  help  for  it.  You  see,  all 
boys  are  feeling  the  same  way,  so 
there  is  no  example  of  insubordina- 
tion, and  almost  no  temptation  to  de- 
viate from  the  appointed  career — a 
blessing,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to 
sons  and  families  alike;  because  it 
spares  the  energy  and  time  wasted 
in  drifting,  or  in  unfruitful  experi- 
menting in  a  variety  of  pursuits.  The 
obedience  of  the  children  has  encour- 
aged the  parents  to  demand  voca- 
tional schools,  and  such  have  been 
amply  supplied. 

In  every  instance,  of  course,  the 
obligation  resting  upon  their  sons  of 
serving  a  term  with  the  colors  is  tak- 
en into  consideration.  Wealthy  fami- 
lies arrange  to  enter  their  sons  into 
the  service  as  "one-year  volunteers," 
or  as  subalterns.  This  means  of  rescu- 
ing boys  from  the  drudgery  of  bar- 
rack life  is,  however,  utterly  beyond 
the  means  of  the  poorer  classes,  who 
fix  their  ambition  upon  one  of  two 
other  alternatives :  a  post  in  the  regi- 
mental musical  bands,  or  a  position 
as  orderly,  that  is,  as  the  per- 
sonal servant  of  an  army  officer.  In 
both  of  these  positions  some  drill  is 
required,  but  it  is  less  than  that  en- 
dured by  other  men  of  the  line.  More- 
over, a  band  player  or  orderly  stands 
the  chance  of  making  a  little  money 
— the  orderly  in  the  way  of  tips,  the 
musician  by  taking  part  in  evening 
concerts.  For  every  one  aspirant  to 
musical  education  whom  Nature 
raises  in  the  Fatherland  (according 
to  my  experiences  among  the  poorer 
classes)  conscription  raises  a  hun- 
dred. 

Another  by-product  of  the  all  per- 
vading military  spirit  is  the  practise 
of  chorus  singing,  so  popular  espe- 
cially among  men.  Singing,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  first  popularized  by 
the  patriot  warrior,  Jahn,  who 
preached  its  exercize  to  German 
youth  as  the  best  means  of  expand- 
ing the  chest  and  fitting  them  for 
soldiering.  The  art  is  pleasant,  no 
matter  what  its  instigation.  I  count 
also  good  the  influence  of  the  exam- 
ple set  by  military  men  of  holding 


the  body  erect.  Civilian  youth,  seeing 
this  carriage  all  about  them,  are  apt 
to  model  their  own  after  it,  with  the 
result  that  slouching  deportment  dis- 
quiets comparatively  few  homes. 

ONE  day,  in  the  mountain  village 
of  Schreiberau,  I  was  watching 
from  the  window  of  my  hotel  a  peas- 
ant unloading  firewood,  when  a  gens 
d'armes  galloped  into  his  yard  from 
the  highway.  The  rider's  manner 
was  commanding  and  the  peasant 
pulled  at  his  cap,  all  obsequiousness ; 
yet  he  was  still  grumbling  to  him- 
self and  shaking  a  feeble  fist  occa- 
sionally in  the  direction  of  the  de- 
parted officer,  when  we  descended  for 
our  walk. 

"What's  the  trouble,  my  old  one?" 
I  paused  to  ask. 

"Ach;  he  told  me  to  pile  up  the 
wood  with  proper  neatness,  or  he 
would  fine  me  on  his  next  round  of 
inspection,"  was  the  reply.  "Easy 
enough  to  order  a  body  to  pile  neat- 
ly !  How  is  it  to  be  done,  when  one's 
woman  is  sick  abed  and  no  other 
hand  to  help!" 

The  incident  started  my  attention 
upon  a  new  cue.  Thereafter,  when- 
ever similar  cases  turned  up  I  would 
inquire  into  them.  They  all  seemed 
to  lead  to  the  police.  In  Dresden  an 
American  girl  was  reported  to  the 
police  for  leaving  a  bicycle  standing 
in  a  hallway;  it  came  to  light  that 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  police  extends 
from  the  street  into  the  passages  of 
apartment  houses.  How  much  fur- 
ther does  it  penetrate? 

"Doctor,"  I  inquired  once,  "what 
is  the  condition  of  rooms  in  the 
houses  of  the  common  people?  You 
are  Circle  Physician.  You  see  the  in- 
side of  every  possible  kind  of  home. 
Tell  me:  is  tidiness  as  universal  in- 
side of  houses  as  it  is  outside?  What 
I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  whether  the 
people  are  naturally  tidy,  or  police- 
made  tidy." 

"Ha,  'the  people!'  Das  Volk,  Bar- 
oness, is  a  Lumpenpack  (good-for- 
naught),"  exclaimed  the  irascible 
little  man.  "It  wouldn't  be  tidy,  nor 
anything  else  it  ought  to  be  if  it 
were  not  for  the  police.  If  you  had 
asked  whether  our  peasants  are 
cleaner  than  the  Polacks,  it  would  be 
easy  to  answer.  They  are.  But — 
well,  I'll  say  this :  most  houses  I  sup- 
pose would  pass  muster.  Then,  again, 
I've  had  to  visit  cottages  no  pig 
could  snout  a  way  thru.  They  chuck 
inside  what  the  police  won't  tolerate 
outside.  And  that,"  he  wound  up  in 
a  tone  of  fresh  indigination,  "by  fel- 
lows, too,  who  have  been  in  the  ser- 
vice and  know  better." 
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"The  service" — here  was  another 
clue.  And  this  time  I  felt  the  clue  to 
be  adequate  at  last  for  solving  my 
riddle.  The  police  could  not  have  been 
responsible  alone,  for  the  police 
played  their  role  in  German  states 
long  before  the  advent  of  any- 
thing like  German  tidiness.  The  po- 
lice, under  the  traditional  Metternich 
regime,  were  ubiquitous  enough  and 
powerful  enough,  in  all  conscience. 
Yet  German  cities  and  hamlets  re- 
mained as  untidy  as  those  of  most 
other  countries.  The  change  dates 
back  only  three  decades  or  less — to  a 
period  of  time  corresponding  with 
the  growing  completeness  of  Prus- 
sian influence  over  the  German  peo- 
ple. In  other  words,  more  or  less  pub- 
lic slovenliness  obtained  in  the  Fa- 
therland until  the  time  when  to  the 
old  political  and  regulative  aims 
entrusted  to  police  activity  there 
was  added  an  ingredient  of  mil- 
itarism. 

Both  the  men  who  command  and 
the  police  patrolling  the  country 
nowadays  have  served  their  terms  in 
the  service.  Having  become  infected 
with  barrack  ideals,  they  enforce  ev- 
erywhere parade-ground  conditions 
on  the  people.  Not  merely  sanitary 
conditions,  mind  you,  for  a  zigzag 
wood-pile  is  as  sanitary  as  a  cone- 
shaped  one.  No,  it  is  a  uniform  regu- 
larity that  is  insisted  upon,  and  that 
chiefly  for  its  own  sake.  The  element 
of  picturesqueness  goes  by  the  board, 
of  course,  under  such  regulation — 
nothing  is  picturesque  in  Germany 
that  is  modern.  But  inasmuch  as  the 
enforced  tidiness  saves  the  property 
of  decent  householders  from  depre- 
ciating in  value  because  of  slovenli- 
ness on  the  part  of  untidy  neighbors, 
spares  offense  to  the  eye  and  obviates 
slums,  what  can  one  do  except  to 
count  it  good? 

WHEN  General  von  der  Goltz 
wrote  of  his  countrymen  as 
Das  Volk  in  Waff  en  (The  People  in 
Arms),  he  characterized  his  people. 
And  my  conviction  is  that  no  student 
of  German  institutions,  whether  so- 
cial or  economic,  pierces  to  the  orig- 
ination of  them,  who  fails  to  take 
into  account  the  sovereign  German 
avidity  for  means  to  perfect  the 
power  of  its  military  arm,  in  order 
to  accomplish  its  sovereign  military 
aims. 

How  have  foreign  writers  on  so- 
cial reform,  moved  by  the  public  ut- 
terances of  ministers  and  speeches 
from  the  throne,  praised  the  "benevo- 
lence" that  founded,  for  instance,  the 
German  institution  of  national  insur- 
ance! I  remember  well  how  I,  too, 
was  moved  at  the  time  by  those  same 
utterances  as  published  in  the  native 


press.  Then  one  day  the  Landrat  re- 
turned from  an  official  visit  in  Berlin. 

"We  shall  pass  the  Insurance 
Bills,"  he  remarked  in  a  dry,  busi- 
ness-like tone.  "Bismarck  said  to  me 
that  insurance  was  a  way  to  keep 
our  men  at  home." 

In  the  Reichstag  strong  opposition 
was  being  waged  against  the  bills  in 
the  form  presented  by  the  Govern- 
ment, especially  by  the  Social  Demo- 
crats, the  representatives  of  the 
working  classes  who  were  to  be  in- 
sured. But,  true  enough,  the  meas- 
ures were  passed.  And  equally  true, 
the  effect  of  the  measures  was  the 
effect  hoped  for  by  the  Iron  Chancel- 
lor: emigration  decreased  (that  to 
the  United  States  fell  from  115,000 
to  39,000  between  the  years  1891- 
1894)  while  a  corresponding  increase 
took  place  in  the  number  of  men 
available  for  service  in  the  event  of 
quick  mobilization.  Nor  had  the  fact 
been  overlooked  that  the  billions  of 
marks  to  be  accumulated  from  the 
people's  savings  in  the  way  of  con- 
tributions to  the  insurance  fund 
would  be  a  material  prop  to  the  na- 
tional finances  in  case  of  war. 

From  a  minister  of  state  we  heard 
on  another  occasion  that  the  closing 
of  so  many  churches  under  the  action 
of  the  Falk  laws  had  proved  the 
wrong  policy,  inasmuch  as  country- 
men going  into  the  towns  on  Sundays 
and  finding  their  houses  of  worship 
closed  were  the  more  inclined  to  lis- 
ten to  Socialists  holding  forth  in 
the  taverns.  And  as  priests  were 
preferable  to  Democrats,  the  Gov- 
ernment would  modify  the  church 
laws.  And  presently,  sure  enough, 
Bismarck  began  yielding  to  Rome. 

Another  instance  of  the  all  pervad- 
ing influence  of  military  considera- 
tions (the  Socialists  preached  against 
militarism)  concealed  in  legislative 
measures  that  appear  purely  social 
is  presented  by  the  Sunday  observ- 
ance laws.  How  it  vext  country  peo- 
ple, accustomed  to  doing  their  week- 
ly shopping  after  attending  church 
services,  to  find  shops  closed  on  Sun- 
days, obliging  them  to  spend  their 
time  in  coming  to  town  on  some  week 
day!  And  how  landowners  grumbled 
over  the  prohibition  against  working 
their  hands  in  the  fields  on  the  sev- 
enth day!  Only  the  few  were  aware 
that  it  was  the  General  Staff,  and  not 
pietists,  who  had  initiated  the  "re- 
form." And  among  the  considera- 
tions that  moved  the  General  Staff  to 
originate  it  was  that  by  forcing  land- 
owners to  take  on  an  additional  la- 
borer or  two  (in  order  to  make  good 
the  decrease  of  fourteen  hours  in  the 
length  of  the  working  week)  more 
men  would  be  hardened  by  field  work 
to  endure  the  hardships  of  army  ser- 


vice. The  seventh  day  of  the  week  is 
a  military  asset,  looked  at  rightly, 
and  to  be  held  for  use  in  national 
emergencies. 

THAT  policy  of  this  sort  ramifies 
every  measure  accepted  by  the 
Government  is  my  firm  conviction. 
Where  a  social  or  other  movement 
which  this  policy  can  turn  to  account 
arises  among  the  people,  the  measure 
is  adopted ;  when,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  people's  demands  are  inimical  to 
military  interests  they  are  supprest: 
demands  for  liberty  of  individual  ac- 
tion are  severely  supprest.  Given  an 
organization  already  formed,  a  pri- 
vate or  public  corporation,  for  in- 
stance, and  it  is  likely  to  be  attached 
to  the  great  organization  of  govern- 
ment, as  a  wheel  is  geared  to  a  ma- 
chine. The  shipping  interests,  the  ex- 
port business,  charitable  institutions 
— the  eye  of  the  militaristic  govern- 
ment has  surveyed  them  all.  Where 
they  have  been  found  useful  to  itself 
they  have  been  helped.  Schemes 
strengthening  the  empire,  particu- 
larly those  pertaining  to  industry 
and  commerce,  have  for  this  reason 
sometimes  taken  on  a  vastness  and 
eflSciency  resembling  the  vastness 
and  efficiency  of  the  military  organ- 
ization itself. 

In  so  far  as  the  spirit  of  militar- 
ism saves  waste  of  human  energy  and 
results  in  better  collective  efficiency 
it  must,  of  course,  be  pronounced 
good.  The  maximum  of  good,  how- 
ever, has  been  obtained  too  often  in 
Germany  under  false  pretenses  of 
benevolence  and  at  the  expense  of  in- 
dividual freedom.  The  amount  of 
good,  however  imposing'  it  may  look, 
rests  upon  an  unsound  basis — it  is 
not  founded  on  the  initiative  of  the 
people.  The  only  enduring  factor  of 
a  nation  is,  after  all,  the  soul  of  the 
people.  That  remains,  while  govern- 
ments perish;  governments  devoted 
to  the  sword,  tho  the  sword  be  turned 
toward  outer  places  "in  the  sun,"  are 
apt  to  perish  by  the  sword.  What, 
then,  would  be  the  real  stage  of  so- 
cial evolution  revealed  in  a  people, 
the  individuals  of  which  have  been 
held  in  slavish  subordination  for 
the  sake  of  the  ambitions  of  the  few? 
Man  was  not  made  for  the  Sabbath, 
but  the  Sabbath  for  man.  Citizens 
are  not  made  for  the  state,  but  the 
state  for  citizens;  and  a  citizen  is 
unworthy  of  the  name  who  is  not  a 
free  individual ;  who  acts  from  com- 
pulsion exercized  from  without,  in- 
stead of  from  a  self-disciplined  spirit 
within. 

Militarism,  despite  the  good  it  pro- 
duces by  the  way,  fails  in  producing 
the  best  things  known  to  man — jus- 
tice and  liberty. 


©  W.  C.  Church,  Monroe,  La. 
GOVERNOR  LUTHER   E.   HALL,   OF   LOUISIANA 


THE    LAST    BATTLE    BETWEEN    ENGLISH    AND    AMERICANS 


THE  Hundred  Years  of  Peace  are  reckoned  from 
December  24,  1814,  when  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  was 
signed,  but  the  last  fighting  of  the  war  occurred  two 
weeks  later,  on  January  8.  The  English  under  Sir  Ed- 
ward Pakenham,  attacking  the  city,  and  the  Americans 
under  Andrew  Jackson,  who  defended  it,  had  not  heard 
of  the  end  of  the  war  and  clashed  at  Chalmette,  near 
the  city.  Jackson's  success  helped  him  to  the  Presidency. 
The  Louisiana  Historical  Society  had  arranged  an  im- 
pressive international  celebration  of  the  centennial,  and 


altho  the  war  prevented  the  carrying  out  of  the  plan 
in  its  original  form,  January  8,  9  and  10  were  filled 
with  commemorative  exercizes,  which  culminated  in  a 
ceremonial  pageant  repeating  the  "Crowning  of  Old 
Hickory"  after  the  battle,  and  a  grand  pontifical  mass 
and  Te  Deum  in  the  St.  Louis  Cathedral,  as  in  the 
original  thanksgiving  ceremony.  Governor  Hall  and  the 
state  government  cooperated.  The  old  print  which  is 
reproduced  below  shows  the  death  of  Major-General 
Pakenham.   It  was  published   in   Philadelphia  in   1817. 


fvn  /M'  ITil  I  if  «/  iJo/,- 


THE    COMMAND    OF    THE    SEA 


BY    PARK    BENJAMIN 


THE  INDEPENDENT'S  NAVAL  EXPERT 


EVER  since  the  days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  it  has  been  the  set- 
tled   policy    of    Great   Britain 
to    acquire    and    hold    command    of 
the    sea;    for    upon    that    command 
she  has  always  recognized  that  her 
national    existence    depends.    "Who- 
soever   commands    the    sea,"    says 
Sir  Walter   Raleigh,   amplifying   on 
Thucydides,    "commands   the  trade; 
whosoever  commands  the  trade  of  the 
world  commands   the   riches   of  the 
world    and    consequently    the   world 
itself."  Assured  command  of  the  sea 
is   not   obtained   until  the  opposing 
naval  force  is  reduced  to  a  state  of 
complete   inferiority.   To  accomplish 
this  as  against  all  the  world,  Great 
Britain  has  kept  her  naval  strength 
somewhat  in  excess  of  that  of  the 
two  foreign  powers  having  the  larg- 
est navies.  Up  to  the  present  time 
no    other    nation    has    built    capital 
ships  in  sufficient  numbers  to  chal- 
lenge this  preeminence;   because  it 
has  been  plainly  recognized  that  as 
fast  as  other  nations  increased  their 
strengths.  Great  Britain  would  cor- 
respondingly  increase   hers,   and   in 
the    end    competition    would    reduce 
itself  merely   to  a   question   of   the 
longest  purse.   It  may  be  noted   in 
passing  by  the  good  people  who  have 
lately   become    timorous     over    our 
naval  insufficiency  that  no  naval  pre- 
paredness by  ourselves  will  ever  be 
effective  against  Great  Britain  until 
we  are  ready  to  embark  in  this  finan- 
cial rivalry  to  the  bitter  end. 

In  the  great  naval  wars  of  the  past 
Great    Britain's    principal    opponent 
was  France.  That  country  never  ef- 
fectively sought  the  command  of  the 
sea.  While  such  farseeing  statesmen 
as   Richelieu   and   Colbert  perceived 
plainly  enough  the  importance  of  ac- 
quiring such  command,  the  French 
navy  continued  to  be  rather  a  de- 
fensive than  an  offensive  arm,  and 
was  used  chiefly  as  an  auxiliary  for 
the  promotion  of  territorial  acquisi- 
tion. Its  sea  fights  were  mainly  the 
result  of  military  expeditions  and  not 
of  naval  strategy  aimed  at  the  de- 
struction of  the  enemy's  fleet.  They 
were  land  fights  on  the  ocean  with 
no  idea  of  securing  dominion  over  it. 
In    this   policy     lay    the    causes    of 
French  defeat.  The  German  navy,  on 
the  other  hand,  manned,  not  by  Lat- 
ins, but  by  men  of  the  same  stock  as 
the  British  navy,  is  openly  designed 
to  challenge  that  power  which  asserts 
that  its  frontiers  lie  but  three  miles 
from  every  one  else's  coast. 

The  breaking  out  of  the  present 
war  found  Great  Britain's  naval 
force  largely  preponderant  over  that 
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of  Germany.  It  was  open  to  Germany 
to  fight,  to  concede  inferiority  and 
surrender,  or  to  evade,  which  last  is 
a  practical  admission  of  inferiority 
for  the  time  being.  She  has  chosen  to 
evade,  and  thus  has  made  the  admis- 
sion. The  necessary  consequences 
were,  of  course,  fully  known  to  her 
from  the  beginning.  Therefore  her 
position  is  in  substance  one  of  acqui- 
escence in  those  consequences,  which 
are  simply  corollaries  of  the  existing 
preponderance  of  her  enemy. 

The  chief  consequences  of  admis- 
sion   of    inferiority    by    evasion — 
shown  in  the  present  instance  by  the 
refusal  of  the  German  fleet  to  leave 
its  harbors  and  protected  waters — 
are  loss  of  colonies,  the  sweeping  of 
the  inferior  party's  commerce  from 
the  sea,  either  by  destruction  or  cap- 
ture of  merchant  vessels  or  by  their 
internment  in  neutral  ports,  and  the 
cutting   off  of  all  water-borne   sup- 
plies. These  are  deprivations,  and  all 
have  been  and  are  being  borne  by 
Germany.  Besides  this,  she  must  sub- 
mit to  direct  aggression  incident  to 
the     transport     of     British     troops 
across  the  Channel,  and  even  when 
her  land  forces  take  a  port  which 
from  its  proximity  to  her  enemy's 
territory  is  obviously  available  as  a 
base  for  naval  attack  by  submarines 
or  airships,  or  if  they  approach  near 
enough  to  the  shore  to  get  within 
range  of  naval  guns,  she  must  expect 
attack  on  such  land  forces  from  her 
enemy's  warships,  without  power  of 
effective  retaliation. 

It  is   incumbent   upon   the  larger 
navy  not  only  to  possess  preponder- 
ating power,  but  the  ability  to  ac- 
complish the  ends  above  stated,  and, 
of  course,  all  the  steps  which  lead  to 
them.   The  greater  fleet  must  keep 
sleepless  watch  upon  the  harbors  in 
which  its  antagonist  is  interned,  so 
that  the  latter  cannot  elude  conflict 
in  an  attempt  to  escape.  The  contain- 
ing ships  are  stationed  either  direct- 
ly off  the  harbors  to  be  observed,  or 
in  flanking  positions  which  the  en- 
emy's fleet  must  pass,  and  these  posi- 
tions must  be  sufficiently  near  to  the 
enemy's  bases  so  that  news  of  the 
escape  can  be  quickly  obtained  from 
the  smaller  craft  left  on  guard.  At 
the  present  time,  the  indications  are 
that  Great  Britain's  capital  ships  are 
massed  north  of  Ireland.  This  posi- 
tion is  nearly  midway  between  the 
two  possible  avenues  thru  which  the 
German  fleet  could  reach  the  Atlan- 
tic— the    British    Channel    and    the 
passages  north  of  Scotland — while  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  far  enough  off 
to  render  the  danger  of  submarine 


attack  less  than  if  the  ships  were 
kept  in  the  North  Sea.  The  work  of 
watchful  waiting  is  imposed  upon 
the  destroyers  and  small  cruisers, 
which  are  always  in  wireless  touch 
with  the  main  force,  and  in  con- 
stant motion  before  the  beleaguered 
ports. 

It  is  also  incumbent  upon  the  lar- 
ger navy  to  prevent  raids  upon  its 
own  shores  by  enemy's  vessels. 

Meanwhile  the  Germans  hope  that 
conditions  will  supervene  or  be  arti- 
ficially produced  which  will  enable 
the  German  fleet  to  sally  forth  and 
fight  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
success. 

The    supervening    conditions    are 
mainly   those    incident   to    exposure 
and  wear  of  men  and  ships  on  one 
side,  and  their  conservation  on  the 
other.    In   the   French   and   English 
naval   wars,   the  prevailing   opinion 
was  that  to  keep  the  sea,   to  fight 
wind    and    water    while    constantly 
alert,  was  a  better  training  for  the 
inevitable  conflict  than  lying  in  the 
idle  security  of  harbors.  That  was 
Nelson's  contention,  and  also  that  of 
Jervis.   "I  will  not  lie  here,"  wrote 
the  latter  from  Lisbon  in  1795,  "a 
moment  longer  than  is  necessary  to 
put  us  to  rights:  for  you  well  must 
know   that    inaction    on    the    Tagus 
might  make  us  all  cowards."  If,  how- 
ever,  the  British  capital   ships   are 
themselves  safely  ensconced,  and  are 
equally    idle,    except    for    occasional 
drill  or  target  practise,  such  as  it  is 
asserted  was  in  progress  when  the 
"Audacious"  was  sunk,  then  the  con- 
ditions of  the  two  fleets  are  more 
nearly  equalized,  with  the  advantage, 
however,    in    favor    of   the   British, 
since  at  least  their  ships  can  get  out 
on  the  Atlantic  and  exercize,  while 
the  Germans  remain  practically  tied 
up  to  docks  and  anchorages.  The  real 
watching    strain    comes    upon    the 
small  craft  which  lie  close  in  to  the 
German    harbors;    but    as    long    as 
there  are  enough  of  these  to  furnish 
ample   relief   and   rest  periods,   the 
last    few    months'    experience    has 
shown  that  the  work,  while  severe, 
is  not  unbearable. 

The  conditions  that  are  artificially 
produced  are  those  due  to  the  attack 
of  one  belligerent  upon  the  other,  and 
here  an  unprecedented  state  of  af- 
fairs reveals  itself.  Command  of  the 
sea  always  imposes  the  offensive  on 
the  power  possessing  or  seeking  to 
possess  it.  This  is  axiomatic.  Since 
Great  Britain  has  held  this  com- 
mand she  has  never  omitted  to  follow 
the  rule,  until  now.  It  may  be  that  the 
protection  of  the  German  fleet  is  so 
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strong  that  it  would  be  madness  to 
seek  to  break  it  down;  but  that  does 
not  impair  the  force  of  the  rule  nor 
the  result  of  inability  to  comply  with 
it.  A  command  of  the  sea  in  which 
the  offensive  cannot  be  taken  by  the 
party  claiming  it  is  not  assured. 

With  the  exception  of  the  raid  on 
the  British  coast  towns,  which  was 
offensive  warfare,  the  German  navy 
has  stood  on  the  defensive,  using 
both  kinds  of  defense,  passive  and 
active.  The  first,  which  simply 
strengthens  itself  and  awaits  attack, 
depends  on  mines,  fortifications  and 
the  like  which  oppose  assaults  or  en- 
trances into  harbors  by  the  enemy. 
The  second  includes  all  those  means 
and  weapons  which  go  to  meet  the 
enemy's  fleet  whether  it  be  near  by 
or  far  distant  in  order  to  strike 
blows  which  will  tell — not  in  wrest- 
ing the  command  of  the  sea  from  the 
superior  party,  but  in  damaging  or 
demoralizing  it,  and  in  the  hope  of 
creating  conditions  favorable  to  a 
battle  which  may  reverse  the  sea 
control. 

The  effect  of  the  German  offensive- 
defense  upon  the  aggregate  British 
force  is  hardly  possible  now  to  esti- 
mate, since  the  exact  strength  of  the 
latter  is  not  knowTi,  and  to  essay  any 
comparison  between  the  naval  forces 
of  the  belligerents  as  modified  by  the 
events  of  the  war  is  little  more  than 
guesswork.  In  tonnage,  England's 
loss  in  ships  is  about  seventy  per 
cent  greater  than  that  of  Germany. 
On  the  basis  of  battleships  presuma- 
bly built  to  date,  her  strength  is  a 
little  less  than  twice  as  great.  In  gun 
power,  England's  loss  is  about  three 
per  cent;  but  within  the  next  six 
months  she  will  have  eight  new  su- 
perdreadnoughts,  besides  four  from 
France  and  two  from  Japan  also 
available — all  vessels  of  the  most  for- 
midable type.  Germany  is  also  active- 
ly adding  to  her  fleet,  but  to  what 
extent  is  not  definitely  knovra.  It 
cannot  be  asserted,  therefore,  that 
the  relative  conditions  of  the  antago- 
nists in  point  of  material  have  under- 
gone any  very  material  change,  or 
that  by  the  past  naval  operations  the 
end  of  the  war  has  been  brought 
measurably  nearer. 

The  loss  of  naval  ofiicers  by  both 
sides  is,  however,  a  very  different 
matter.  It  takes  thirty  months  to 
build  a  battleship  and  ten  years  to 
produce  a  lieutenant  fit  to  stand 
watch  on  her  bridge.  The  thing  can- 
not be  put  in  figures,  but  none  the 
less  it  may  well  be  that  either  the 
sinking  of  the  "Scharnhorst"  and 
"Gneisenau"  by  the  British  or  the 
"Audacious"  and  "Formidable"  by 
the  Germans  worked  greater  damage 
to  both  countries  in  the  loss  of  offi- 
cers than  it  did  in  loss  of  ships. 


The  Germans  design  sooner  or 
later  to  deliver  an  attack  and  are 
preparing  therefor  by  trials  and 
experiments.  Submarines  have  es- 
sayed mined  ports,  have  made  longer 
and  longer  voyages,  destroyed  battle- 
ships as  opportunity  afforded,  and 
have  driven  the  larger  cruisers  away 
from  the  watch  lines.  Coast  raids 
have  been  made  not  for  military  ad- 
vantage, but  to  cause  panic  and  ter- 
ror of  invasion,  and  this  disquiet  has 
been  systematically  fostered  by 
threats  of  aerial  attack.  The  sinking 
of  the  British  battleship  "Formida- 
ble" by  a  submarine  is  especially 
troublesome,  since  it  not  only  demon- 
strates what  the  Germans  have  al- 
v/ays  maintained — that  submarines 
can  and  should  do  their  best  work  in 
the  worst  weather — but  it  creates  a 
demoralizing  insecurity  in  the  trans- 
port of  troops  across  the  Channel.  It 
will  be  of  no  avail  for  Great  Britain 
to  raise  and  prepare  a  great  army  on 
her  own  soil  if  she  is  obliged  to  keep 
it  there,  and  that  is  what  will  hap- 
pen if  the  Germans  can  make  the 
Channel  passage  unsafe.  Some 
months  ago  they  blew  up  a  passenger 
steamer  in  the  Straits  of  Dover,  and 
there  was  plenty  of  apprehension  fol- 
lowing, but  it  was  not  believed  that 
submarines  could  elude  the  Channel 
mines  and  ships  and  destroy  vessels 
close  to  the  great  naval  station  at 
Portsmouth. 

The  public  always  thinks  in  navies 
and  contemplates  fights  between  en- 
tire national  forces.  These  do  not  oc- 
cur. What  actually  happens  is  a  con- 
test between  a  certain  group  of  units 
arriving  at  a  particular  place  and 
time  as  a  sequence  of  more  or  less 
arbitrary  events,  and  another  group, 
equally  governed  by  similar  tho  not 
the  same  fortuitous  conditions.  Ad- 
miralship  is  largely  devoted  to  try- 
ing to  mold  these  conditions  strat- 
egically, so  that  one  side  will  have 
the  advantage  when  the  opposing 
fleets  come  in  contact  and  tactics  be- 
gin. The  cardinal  principle  of  naval 
strategy  is  to  "get  there  first  with 
the  biggest  force."  Small  fleets  have 
overcome  large  ones  piecemeal  in 
this  way.  This  is  what  Germany 
must  do,  since  she  cannot  overcome 
the  whole  odds  against  her,  and  it 
may  be  expected  that  her  onslaught 
will  be  maintained  simultaneously 
on,  under  and  over  the  water.  If  it 
fails,  the  time  when  Germany  will  be 
starved  out  will  be  greatly  hastened. 
If  it  succeeds — 

The  foregoing  shows  the  confusion 
in  the  recent  recommendation  of  the 
New  York  Peace  Society  to  the  Pres- 
ident that  "we  shall  maintain  a  pow- 
erful nav>'  as  our  natural  means  of 
defense,  but  never  for  aggression." 
No  one  advocates  that  we  should  be 


aggressive  in  beginning  wars,  no  mat- 
ter by  what  means.  But  the  navy  is  a 
weapon  offensive  and  not  defensive — 
and  given  the  war,  aggressive  action 
is  of  the  law  of  its  being.  Fights  are 
not  won  by  parrying  blows.  One  or 
the  other  of  the  warring  navies  must 
command  the  sea.  The  beaten  force 
has  but  two  places  to  go — the  bottom 
of  the  ocean  or  its  own  protected 
harbors.  In  either  case,  it  is  out  of 
action. 

If  this  be  the  fate  of  our  "means 
of  defense"  we  must  face  the 
loss  of  the  Philippines,  Hawaii  and 
Porto  Rico,  with  such  sea-borne 
trade  as  we  have,  exactly  as  Germany 
has  now  lost  her  colonies  and  ocean 
commerce.  Supposed  impregnable 
forts  in  Europe  have  fallen  before 
land  guns  less  powerful  than  the  na- 
val guns  which  can  be  brought  to 
bear  against  the  Panama  Canal  forts. 
If  Admiral  Mahan  was  right  in  his 
conclusion  that  these  fortifications 
will  need  aid  from  the  fleet,  then  if 
this  aid  become  impossible  the  Canal 
is  lost.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  becomes 
non-enforceable.  And  what  morale 
can  we  expect  among  men  whom  we 
ask  to  fight  for  us  under  conditions 
which  imply  only  defeat?  Therefore 
we  have  either  got  to  yield  the  com- 
mand of  the  sea — with  all  its  conse- 
quences— or  fight  for  it  with  an  ade- 
quate force.  Whether  we  are  aggres- 
sive or  not  in  the  sense  of  seeking 
battle  is  of  no  moment.  If  we  do  not 
go  after  the  enemy,  the  enemy  will 
come  after  us.  After  that  we  will  not 
be  aggressive  because  of  our  benevo- 
lent intentions  but  because  we  are 
sunk  or  shut  up. 

If  shut  up,  we  can  hardly  carry  on 
the  offensive  defense  which  Germany 
is  now  practising  with  the  enemy's 
harbors  and  roadsteads  3000  miles 
instead  of  350  miles  distant;  nor  does 
that  defense  alter  the  command  of 
the  sea.  All  we  can  do  is  to  hope,  as 
the  Germans  are  now  hoping,  that 
the  ever  varying  fortunes  of  war 
may  give  us  a  chance  to  get  out  and 
reneA'  the  contest. 

Logically  we  can  have  no  naval 
preparedness  against  Great  Britain 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  push  our 
naval  expenditure  beyond  her  point 
of  exhaustion.  This  apart,  our  nav\- 
to  be  adequate  must  be  capable  of 
wresting  the  command  of  the  sea 
from  any  other  nation  from  which 
reasonably  we  may  expect  attack. 
And  here,  in  all  the  complex  condi- 
tions of  ocean  distance,  relative 
strengths,  chances  and  revelations  of 
the  present  war,  and  the  certain  fer- 
tility of  American  invention,  it  is 
less  a  question  of  our  preparedness 
to  fight  other  nations  than  of  their 
preparedness  to  fight  us. 
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A  PSYCHOLOGICAL  BOMBARDMENT  FROM  THE  AIR 

ALONG    THE    FRKNCH    AND    GERMAN    LINES    IN    FRANCE    A    WAR    BY    PROCLAMATION      HAS     OFEN      WAGED.      BOTH      ARMIKS      ARE      SHOWERED     WITH      HANDBILLS     DROPT 
BY    AIRMEN,     DENYING    THE     CUSTOMARY     CHARGES     OF     CRUELTY     TO     PRISONERS       WfllCH     ARE     COMMONLY     MADE    TO    DISSUADE     THE     MEN    IN     THE     RANKS     FROM 

SURRENDERING.    HERE    IS    A   FRENCH    BILL    WHICH    READS    AS    FOLLOWS:    "TO    THE     GERMAN    SOLDIERS IT  IS   NOT    TRUE    THAT   WE.    FRENCHMEN,    SHOOT   OR    ILL-TREAT 

GERMAN  PRISONERS.       OX  THE    CONTRARY    OUR    PRISONERS     OF     WAR    ARE     WELL      TREATED    AND    OBTAIN    PLENTY    TO    EAT    AND    TO    DRINK.    THOSE    OF    YOU    WHO    ARE 

DISGUSTED    WITH    YOUR    MISERAULE    CONDITIONS    MAY,    WITHOUT    FEAR,    CNARMED.   INFORM    THE   FRENCH    OUTPOSTS.    THEY  WILL  BE  WELL  RECEIVED  THERE.    AFTER  THE 

WAR     EVERYONE     WILL    BE    ALLOWED    TO    RETURN     HO.ME."     THE    DESPATCHES     DO      NOT   INFORM    US    WHETHER  THIS   INGENIOUS   PROPAGANDA    HAS    ANY    MORE   EFFECT 

THAN    THE    FIRE-BALLGONS    WHICH    SHELLEY    SET   OFF    AT    LYNMOUTH     WITH    HIS    REVOLUTIONARY    "DECLARATION    OF    RIGHTS" 


IS    THERE    A    LATIN    AMERICA? 

BY  JOHN  BASSETT  MOORE 


NO  doubt  one  of  the  chief  im- 
pediments   to    the    develop- 
ment and  preservation  of  re- 
lations of  amity   and  intimacy    be- 
tween the  United    States    and    the 
other    independent    nations    of    this 
hemisphere  is  the  want   of   real   in- 
formation as  to  the  conditions  which 
actually  exist  in   the   various    coun- 
tries and  the  erroneous  impressions 
that  consequently  prevail   in   regard 
to  those  conditions.  As  the  result  of 
the  fact  that   the    countries    to   the 
south  of  the  United  States  have  not 
all  a  common  origin,  and  that,  while 
all    but    one    formerly    belonged    to 
Spain,  the  largest  of  them  all,  Brazil, 
was  once  a  colony  of  Portugal,  it  has 
become  the  fashion    to   group   them 
indiscriminately   as     "Latin    Amer- 
ica." The  employment  of  this  phrase, 
altho  it  may  be  necessary,  has  tend- 
ed to  confirm  two  radically  erroneous 
impressions,  one  being  that  all    the 
countries   called    Latin    are    really 
Latin;  and  the   other,    that   all    the 
countries  called  Latin  are  alike.  In 
saying  this,  I  do  not  advert  to  the 
fact     that     the     impression     seems 
widely  to  prevail  that   Spanish,   and 
not  Portuguese,  is  the   language    of 
Brazil.  What  I  mean  is  that  it  seems 
to  be  generally  supposed  that  in  pop- 
ulation, in  institutions  and  in  admin- 
istration, they  are  all  alike.  In  real- 
ity, in  these  respects,    and   particu- 
larly in  the  constituents  of  their  pop- 
ulation,   they    exhibit    as    between 
themselves    differences    more     pro- 
nounced  than   those   that   exist   be- 
tween the  United  States  and    some 
of  them.  The  circumstance    has    al- 
ready been   mentioned    that    Brazil, 
on   severing    her    connection    with 
Portugal,  continued,  till  1889,  under 
a  monarchical  form  of  government — 
a  fact  that  constituted  not  the  slight- 
est hindrance  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  most  cordial  relations  with  that 
country. 

LATIN-AMERICAN   STABILITY 

As  a  result  of  the  misapprehen- 
sions to  which  I  have  adverted,  little 
has.  been  understood  in  the  United 
States  of  the  causes  of  the  internal 
disorders  by  which  some  of  the 
American  republics  have  been  af- 
flicted. Regarding  all  Latin-Amer- 
ican countries  as  one,  a  tendency 
has  existed  to  assume  that  govern- 
ment in  all  of  them  is  equally  un- 
stable. That  this  impression  is  alto- 
gether erroneous  may  be  demon- 
strated by  a  few  examples.  In  more 
than  one  of  the  states  of  Central 
America,  for  instance,  revolutions 
have  been  frequent  and  have  seemed 
at  times  to  be  chronic,  but  the  very 
opposite  is  the  case  in  Costa  Rica, 


In  the  last  number  of  The  Inde- 
pendent Mr.  Moore  outlined  the  his- 
tory of  Pan-American  diplomacy. 
In  this  paper  he  analyzes  the  pres- 
ent situation  in  the  South  and 
Central  American  republics  in  so 
far  as  it  affects  our  own  relations 
with  them  and  challenges  the  su- 
perficiality of  our  attitude  to  these 
neighbors    of    ours. — The    Editor. 


sometimes  called  the  "Athens  of 
Central  America."  No  change  in  gov- 
ernment by  revolution  has  taken 
place  in  that  country  since  1870. 
Habits  of  statesmanship  have  devel- 
oped there,  and  when,  two  years  ago, 
a  question  arose  under  their  local 
law  as  to  the  presidential  succession, 
the  problem  was  solved  in  a  manner 
that  would  have  done  credit  to  any 
country.  Her  people  are  intensely  de- 
voted to  the  maintenance  of  their 
national  independence  and  are  proud 
of  the  skill  which  they  have  achieved 
in  government.  In  Chile  there  has 
been  only  one  serious  civil  disturb- 
ance in  a  long  stretch  of  years, 
namely,  the  Balmacedist  or  Congres- 
sional Revolution  in  1891.  Chile  has 
justified  the  prediction  of  Bolivar 
that  the  spirit  of  liberty  there  would 
never  be  extinguished.  In  Argentina 
one  government  has  for  many  years 
followed  another  in  orderly  succes- 
sion. Her  capital  is  one  of  the 
world's  finest  cities,  and  boasts  of  a 
press  which  may  well  share  our  ad- 
miration with  that  of  Rio  de  Jan- 
eiro. In  Brazil,  since  the  sudden  gov- 
ernmental change  of  1889,  there  has 
been  but  one  civil  disturbance  of 
serious  proportions,  and  this  lasted 
only  a  little  more  than  six  months. 
Nor  should  we  forget  that  there  is 
no  country  that  can  boast  a  constant 
and  assured  immunity  from  dis- 
turbances, either  domestic  or  for- 
eign. 

I  have  already  adverted  to  the 
bloodless  character  of  the  transition 
in  Brazil  from  monarchical  to  repub- 
lican government.  This  fortunate 
issue  may  largely  be  ascribed  to  the 
element  of  idealism  which  has  so  of- 
ten distinguished  the  political  con- 
duct of  American  statesmen,  an 
idealism  which  can  be  fully  appreci- 
ated only  when  we  reflect  upon  the 
struggles  in  which  they  at  times 
have  been  compelled  to  engage,  in 
their  efforts  to  maintain  liberal  in- 
stitutions, such  as  exist  in  the 
United  States.  The  same  tendency 
accounts  for  the  peaceful  abolition  of 
slavery  in  South  America,  and  par- 
ticularly in  Brazil,  where  the  system, 
having    gained    a     strong     foothold. 
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tended  to  linger,  but  where  it  was 
eventually  destroyed  without  forci- 
ble resistance.  While  it  would  be  go- 
ing too  far  to  say  that  those  whose 
material  interests  were  directly  af- 
fected accepted  emancipation  with 
universal  gratitude,  they  at  any  rate 
accepted  it  intelligently  as  a  duty  to 
country  and  to  humanity. 

LATIN-AMERICAN   STATESMEN 

Another  misconception  that  more 
or  less  prevails  in  regard  to  the 
countries  of  Latin  America  is  that 
which  relates  to  the  personal  integ- 
rity of  their  statesmen.  Certain  bad 
examples,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
enumerate,  have  served  to  spread  the 
supposition  that  the  chief  cause  of 
revolutions  in  those  countries  is  the 
desire  for  the  possession  of  the  cus- 
tom houses.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  it  is 
necessary  to  exercize  discrimination. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  country  in  which 
the  desire  for  the  emoluments  of  of- 
fice has  not  more  or  less  influence  on 
the  conduct  of  individuals,  or  where 
the  desire  for  illicit  gains  does  not 
furnish  an  occasional  motive.  The 
existence  of  such  conditions  and  the 
extent  to  which  they  prevail  neces- 
sarily depend  upon  the  character  of 
the  society  and  the  general  state  of 
the  population.  The  supposition, 
however,  that  in  the  countries  of 
Latin  America  a  want  of  integrity 
in  public  officials  is  general,  involves 
an  error  of  fact  and  a  serious  injus.- 
tice.  Personal  integrity  is  the  rule, 
and  not  the  exception,  among  the 
statesmen  of  the  American  repub- 
lics, even  outside  the  United  States. 
I  have  often  thought  of  one  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Fourth  Interna- 
tional American  Congress,  Senor 
Gonzalo  Ramirez,  as  one  of  the  finest 
examples  I  have  ever  known  of  pub- 
lic integrity,  and  I  feel  at  liberty 
particularly  to  mention  him  because 
since  the  adjournment  of  the  Con- 
ference he  has  past  away.  He  had 
spent  nearly  all  his  life  in  the  public 
service;  was  a  jurist,  and  a  profes- 
sor at  the  University  of  Montevideo ; 
and  was  also  a  diplomatist,  holding 
at  the  end  of  his  life  the  important 
and  responsible  position  of  Uru- 
guayan Minister  at  Buenos  Aires.  I 
saw  his  modest  home  at  Montevideo, 
whose  dimensions  betokened  a  life 
in  which  fortune  had  been  sacrificed 
to  fame,  and  private  interest  to  pub- 
lic duty.  At  the  conference  at 
Buenos  Aires  he  was  appointed  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  the  re- 
newal of  the  treaties  between  the 
American  republics  for  the  arbitra- 
tion of  pecuniary  claims.  At  that 
time  he  was  in  the  last  stage  of  his 
fatal  illness.  In  consequence  of  his 
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infirm  physical  condition,  regular 
sessions  of  the  committee  could  not 
be  held,  and  it  was  agreed  among 
the  members  that  its  meetings 
should  be  held  at  his  lodgings  at  any 
time  during  the  day  or  evening 
when  he  might  notify  us  that  he 
should  be  able  to  preside.  He  did  his 
share,  and  indeed,  more  than  his 
share  of  the  work  of  the  committee, 
making  himself  the  first  draft  of  its 
report.  I  can  see  him  now  before  me, 
seated  in  an  invalid's  chair,  his  mind 
alert,  his  interest  eager,  his  sense  of 
duty  supreme,  devoting  the  last 
efforts  of  his  fast-ebbing  life  to  the 
promotion  of  justice,  mutual  respect 
and  friendship  among  the  American 
nations. 

Many  other  illustrations  might  be 
given,  but  I  will  mention  only  one — 
the  case  of  the  late  Baron  Rio 
Branco,  of  Brazil,  who  died  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1912,  after  having  held  the 
post  of  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
for  a  longer  period  than  a  similar 
position  has  been  held  by  any  other 
person  in  this  hemisphere.  At  the 
time  of  his  decease  he  was  serving 
under  his  fourth  President.  Having 
past  many  years  in  the  public  serv- 
ice, it  was  a  well  known  fact  that, 
altho  he  was  the  son  of  another  emi- 
nent Brazilian  statesman,  he  was 
destitute  of  private  fortune  and  de- 
pended for  his  support  upon  the 
rewards  which  had  been  voted  by  a 
grateful  nation.  After  his  death,  his 
library  was  purchased  by  the  gov- 
ernment for  the  benefit  of  his  fam- 
ily, as  an  additional  mark  of  the 
national  gratitude. 

LATIN-AMERICAN    POLICY 

Lastly,  I  desire  to  refer  to  the 
misapprehensions  which  have  exist- 
ed in  regard  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
The  Third  International  American 
Conference,    which    sat    at    Rio    de 
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Janeiro,  was  held  in  what  is  known 
as  the  Monroe  Palace,  named  in 
honor  of  the  enunciator  of  the 
famous  American  policy.  Brazil  was 
one  of  the  first,  perhaps  the  first,  of 
the  American  nations  to  applaud 
that  doctrine.  The  Baron  Rio  Branco, 
of  whom  I  have  just  spoken,  was  a 
strenuous  asserter  of  it.  But  he 
asserted  it,  not  as  the  exclusive  con- 
cern of  any  one  nation,  but  as  the 
direct  and  immediate  concern  of  all 
the  American  nations.  When,  there- 
fore, a  so-called  Anglo-American 
syndicate,  incorporated  in  one  of  the 
states  of  the  United  States,  pro- 
posed, in  the  exercize  of  extraor- 
dinary political  powers  and  com- 
mercial privileges  granted  by  a 
neighbor  of  Brazil,  to  introduce 
European  colonists  into  the  upper 
reaches  of  certain  affluents  of  the 
Amazon,  he  protested  against  what 
he  called  "the  first  attempt  to  intro- 
duce in  our  continent  the  African 
and  Asiatic  system  of  chartered 
companies,"  or  government  by  for- 
eign "semi-sovereign  entities,"  and 
took  the  necessary  measures  to  ob- 
tain from  the  syndicate  the  renun- 
ciation of  all  rights  and  claims  under 
its  concession,  the  effect  of  which 
was  thus  completely  nullified. 

So  far  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is 
held  to  guard  the  political  system  of 
this  hemisphere  against  external 
subversion  or  attack,  the  American 
nations  cordially  accept  it  and  look  to 
the  United  States  as  its  author  and 
mainstay.  In  this  sense  it  is  eulo- 
gized by  the  statesmen  of  Latin 
America.  In  closing  the  Fourth 
International  American  Conference 
in  1910,  one  of  Argentina's  great 
orators,  who,  as  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  presided  as  honorary  presi- 
dent at  the  final  session,  paid  an  elo- 
quent tribute  to  American  solidarity 
and  to  the  United  States  as  the  pro- 
ponent of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  "In 
this  year,"  said  Dr.  Rodriguez  Lar- 
reta,  "the  majority  of  our  republics 
complete  a  century  of  independent 
life.  We  can  now  say,  with  Washing- 
ton, 'America  for  humanity,'  because 
we  are  sovereign  nations  and  the 
place  we  occupy  in  the  world  we  owe 
to  the  strength  of  our  own  arms  and 
our  blood  heroically  shed.  But  let  my 
last  words  be  to  send  a  message  of 
acknowledgment  to  the  great  nation 
which  initiated  these  conferences, 
which  preceded  us  in  the  struggle 
for  independence,  which  afforded  us 
the  example  of  a  fruitful  people 
organized  as  a  republican  nation, 
which,  on  a  day  memorable  in  his- 
tory, declared  'America  for  Amer- 
icans,' and  covered  as  with  a  shield 
our  hard  won  independence." 

In  this  sense  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
is  received  in  South  America  with 


sentiments  of  the  most  friendly  and 
cordial  concurrence.  But  there  is 
another  sense  in  which  the  other 
independent  nations,  and  especially 
such  powerful  states  as  Argentina, 
Brazil  and  Chile,  find  themselves  un- 
able to  accept  it.  This  sense,  which 
is  said  to  represent  the  view  of  the 
"man  in  the  street,"  was  exprest  not 
long  ago  in  an  editorial  utterance  in 
one  of  our  journals  in  the  following 
terms:  "Whatever  its  interest  at 
stake  or  wrong  suffered  in  Latin 
America,  we  sternly  enjoin  every 
European  power  to  keep  its  hands  off 
of  what  we  make  our  international 
business  and  what  we  decree  must 
be  the  business  of  nobody  else."  In 
other  words,  it  is  said  we  have  de- 
creed not  only  that  the  international 
relations  of  all  the  independent 
states  of  America  are  subject  to  our 
control,  but  also  that  other  nations 
can  deal  with  them  only  thru  us  or 
under  our  supervision. 

Of  this  view  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  it  must,  in  the  first  place, 
arouse  resentment  in  the  independ- 
ent countries  of  America,  since  it 
places  them  all  in  the  subordinate 
position  of  protectorates,  subject  to 
our  dictation.  And  it  must,  in  the 
second  place,  provoke  the  opposition 
of  all  other  powers,  since  they  are 
naturally  unable  to  admit  that  they 
cannot  conduct  their  affairs  directly 
with  states  which  are  professedly, 
and  in  law  and  in  fact,  independent. 

THE   MONROE  DOCTRINE  AND  THE 
FACTS 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment 
what  such  a  conception  as  that  above 
defined  really  signifies.  The  area  of 
the  United  States  embraces  less  than 
3,000,000  square  miles.  We  often 
have  difficulty  in  preserving  order 
and  insuring  the  protection  of  for- 
eigners in  our  own  jurisdiction,  over 
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which  we  possess  exclusive  legal 
control.  The  countries  of  Latin 
America  comprize  an  area  of  more 
than  8,000,000  square  miles,  or 
almost  three  times  our  own;  and 
over  these  more  than  8,000,000 
square  miles  we  exercize  no  govern- 
mental control.  And  yet,  within  this 
vast  area,  it  is  asserted  that  we  are 
to  assume  the  protection  of  aliens 
and  the  redress  of  their  grievances 
as  a  matter  that  concerns  us,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  foreign  gov- 
ernments. Does  not  this  assumption 
appear  to  be  somewhat  superficial 
and  extravagant? 

Again,  the  passage  above  quoted 
speaks  of  Latin  America.  On  this 
phrase  I  have  already  commented, 
and  I  can  only  repeat  that  no  one 
possessing  the  slightest  acquaint- 
ance with  the  American  countries 
called  "Latin"  would  think  of  put- 
ting them  all  in  one  category  of 
political  and  international  treat- 
ment. Even  in  regard  to  population 
they  differ  radically.  While  Mexico 
has  a  population  chiefly  composed  of 
indigenous  races,  Argentina,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  a  population  almost 
wholly  European.  Brazil,  altho  pos- 
sessing a  far  larger  indigenous  ele- 
ment, has  had  a  strong  government 
and  has  produced  many  able,  en- 
lightened and  progressive  statesmen. 
Chile  has  had,  since  1850,  few  years 
of  civil  war.  The  record  of  Costa 
Rica  has  already  been  mentioned. 
Uruguay  boasts  of  the  large  propor- 
tion of  her  revenues  spent  on  public 
education.  I  advert  to  these  things 
merely  as  illustrations  of  how  a 
want  of  information  leads  the  way 
to  misconception. 

Examined  historically,  the  assump- 
tion that  the  independent  states  of 
America  are  to  be  regarded  as  mere 
protectorates  of  the  United  States  is 
even  more  destitute  of  foundation. 


From  the  first  dawn  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  American  states  down 
to  the  present,  our  Government  has 
never  denied  the  right  of  other  pow- 
ers to  conduct  their  relations  direct- 
ly with  the  nations  of  America.  In 
numerous  instances,  indeed,  force 
has  been  employed — a  contingency 
to  which  even  we  ourselves  might 
conceivably  be  exposed.  In  the 
fourth  decade  of  the  last  century, 
France  and  Great  Britain  blockaded 
the  ports  of  Buenos  Aires  and  Uru- 
guay. France  resorted  to  reprisals 
against  Mexico  in  the  same  decade. 
We  ourselves  were  at  war  with  Mex- 
ico for  the  redress  of  our  own  griev- 
ances from  1846  to  1848.  In  1861, 
France,  Great  Britain  and  Spain  re- 
sorted to  reprisals  against  Mexico 
without  protest  on  our  part.  Later, 
when  France  (Great  Britain  and 
Spain  having  withdrawn)  essayed  to 
set  up  and  maintain  a  monarchy  in 
Mexico,  we  rightfully  and  neces- 
sarily protested  and  eventually 
brought  the  attempt  to  an  end.  I 
have  already  adverted  to  the  war  be- 
tween Spain  and  the  republics  on 
the  west  coast  of  South  America  in 
the  sixties.  In  1894  Great  Britain 
seized  the  port  of  Corinto,  in  Nica- 
ragua, to  collect  an  indemnity.  In 
1903,  Germany,  Great  Britain  and 
Italy  blockaded  the  ports  of  Vene- 
zuela, with  the  acquiescence  of  this 
Government,  it  being  expressly  un- 
derstood that  there  should  be  no 
permanent  occupation  or  acquisition 
of  Venezuelan  territory.  Altho  I 
mention  these  incidents,  I  am  not  to 
be  understood  as  advocating  or  justi- 
fying the  employment  of  force  in 
any  particular  instance,  or  as  inti- 
mating that  the  United  States  is  not 
justified  in  exhibiting  special  concern 
in  regard  to  what  may  tend  to  jeop- 
ardize the  independence  of  states 
for   whose   preservation    it   has    as- 
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sumed  a  contingent  responsibility.  I 
refer  to  them,  on  the  contrary,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  baseless- 
ness of  the  supposition  that  our 
statesmen  have  understood  that  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  involved  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  primary  rights  and  lia- 
bilities of  the  independent  states  of 
this  hemisphere. 

Within  the  past  year  we  have 
witnessed  a  remarkable  incident  in 
the  relations  of  the  United  States 
with  the  American  republics.  I  refer 
to  the  mediation  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  so  called  ABC  powers 
of  South  America — Argentina,  Bra- 
zil and  Chile — in  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
beginning  with  the  occupation  of 
Vera  Cruz.  This  proceeding  was 
purely  international  in  character, 
and  did  not  embrace  the  settlement 
of  the  domestic  questions  which  con- 
tinue to  produce  disturbances  in  our 
southern  neighbor.  It  resulted,  how- 
ever, in  the  relief  of  the  strained 
situation  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico,  and  set  a  precedent 
which  must  have  a  pronounced  effect 
upon  the  attitude  of  the  mediating 
powers  toward  the  United  States, 
for  not  only  did  it  recognize  the 
equality  of  those  powers  with  the 
great  republic  of  the  north,  but  it 
impliedly  admitted  that  differences 
which  gravely  menace  the  relations 
of  individual  American  states  are 
matters  of  concern  to  all  the  Amer- 
ican nations. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  principle 
thus  acknowledged  will  continue  to 
produce  beneficent  results,  till  it 
shall  have  realized  the  aspirations 
which  generous  minds  have  enter- 
tained for  the  establishment  of  the 
relations  between  the  American 
nations  on  the  basis  of  confidence, 
respect  and  friendly  cooperation. 

New  York  City 


TWO  YEARS  OF  DEMOCRACY 

SIGNIFICANT  EXTRACTS  FROM  WOODROW  WILSON'S  JACKSON 
DAY  ADDRESS  AT   INDIANAPOLIS,    JANUARY  9,  1915 


BEFORE  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Indianapolis  on  Jack- 
son Day,  January  9,  President 
Wilson  made  his  first  important  pub- 
lic address  in  many  months.  Coming 
near  the  midway  point  of  his  admin- 
istration, Mr.  Wilson  evidently  felt 
it  appropriate  to  utilize  the  occasion 
to  speak  of  the  achievements,  the 
purposes  and  the  ideals  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  as  exemplified  by  its 
record  under  his  leadership. 

We  print  here  certain  of  the  more 
significant  portions  of  the  address. 
Editorial  comment  on  the  address  as 
a  whole  will  be  found  on  another 
page, 

MILITANT  DEMOCRACY 

Andrew  Jackson  was  a  forthright  man. 
who  believed  everything  he  did  believe  in 
fighting  earnest.  And.  really,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  in  public  life  that  is  the  only 
sort  of  man  worth  thinking  about  for  a 
moment.  If  I  were  not  ready  to  fight  for 
everything  I  believe  in  I  would  think  it  my 
duty  to  go  back  and  take  a  back  seat.  I  like, 
therefore,  to  breathe  the  air  of  Jackson 
Day.  I  like  to  be  reminded  of  the  old  mili- 
tant hosts  of  Democracy,  which  I  believe 
have  come  to  life  again  in  our  time. 

A    PARTY    WITHOUT    AN    IDEA 

The  trouble  with  the  Republican  Party  is 
that  it  has  not  had  a  new  idea  for  thirty 
years.  .  .  .  They  have  had  leaders  from 
time  to  time  who  suggested  new  ideas,  but 
they  never  did  any  thing  to  carry  them  out.  I 
suppose  there  was  no  harm  in  their  talking, 
provided  they  could  not  do  anything.  There- 
fore, when  it  was  necessary  to  say  that  we 
have  talked  about  things  long  enough, 
which  it  was  necessary  to  do,  and  the  time 
had  come  to  do  them,  it  was  indispensable 
that  a  Democrat  should  be  elected  Presi- 
dent. .  .  .  The  Republican  Party  is  still 
a  covert  and  refuge  for  those  who  are 
afraid ;  for  those  who  want  to  consult  their 
grandfathers  about  everything.  Most  of  the 
advice  taken  by  the  Republican  Party  is 
taken  from  gentlemen  old  enough  to  be 
grandfathers.  They  will  not  trust  the 
youngsters.  They  are  afraid  the  youngsters 
might     have     something    up     their     sleeve. 

THE    INDEPENDENT   VOTER 

Politics  in  this  country  does  not  depend 
any  longer  upon  the  regular  members  of 
either  party.  There  are  not  enough  regular 
Republicans  in  this  country  to  take  and 
hold  national  power ;  and  I  must  immedi- 
ately add  there  are  not  enough  regular 
Democrats  in  this  country  to  do  it  either. 
This  country  is  guided  and  its  policy  is  de- 
termined by  the  independent  voter ;  and  I 
have  come  to  ask  you  how  we  can  best 
prove  to  the  independent  voter  that  the  in- 
strument he  needs  is  the  Democratic  Party, 
and  that  it  would  be  hopeless  for  him  to 
attempt  to  use  the  Republican.  I  do  not 
have  to  prove  it.  I  admit  it.  What  seems  to 
me  perfectly  evident  is  this — that  if  you 
made  a  rough  reckoning,  you  would  have 
to  admit  that  only  about  one-third  of  the 
Republican  Party  is  progressive,  and  you 
would  also  have  to  admit  that  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  Democratic  Party  is  progres- 
sive. Therefore,  the  independent  progres- 
sive voter  finds  a  great  deal  more  company 
in  the  Democratic  ranks  than  in  the  Re- 
publican ranks. 

ANIMATED  CONSERVATISM 

There  are  Democrats  who  are  sitting 
on  the  breeching-strap ;  there  are  Dem- 
ocrats who  are  holding  back.  There  are 
Democrats  who  are  nervous.  I  dare  say 
they    were    born    with    that    temperament. 
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And  I  respect  the  conservative  temper.  I 
claim  to  be  an  animated  conservative  my- 
self ;  because  being  a  conservative  I  un- 
derstand to  mean  a  man  not  only  who 
preserves  what  is  best  in  the  nation  but 
who  sees  that  in  order  to  preserve  it  you 
dare  not  stand  still,  but  must  move  for- 
ward. For  the  virtue  of  America  is  not 
statical ;  it  is  dynamic.  All  the  forces  of 
America  are  forces  in  action  or  else  they 
are  forces  of  inertia. 

The  Democratic  Party  is  still  on  trial. 
The  Democratic  Party  still  has  to  prove 
to  the  independent  voters  of  this  country 
not  only  that  it  believes  in  these  things, 
but  that  it  will  continue  to  work  along 
these  lines  and  that  it  will  not  allow  any 
enemy  of  these  things  to  break  its  ranks. 
This  country  is  not  going  to  use  any  party 
that  cannot  do  continuous  and  consistent 
team  work.  If  any  group  of  men  should 
dare  to  break  the  solidarity  of  the  Demo- 
cratic team  for  any  purpose  or  from  any 
motive,  theirs  will  be  a  most  unenviable 
notoriety  and  a  responsibility  which  will 
bring  deep  bitterness  to  them.  The  only 
I)arty  that  is  serviceable  to  a  nation  is  a 
party  that  can  hold  absolutely  together  and 
march  with  tlie  discipline  and  with  the  zest 
of  a  conquering  host. 

TO    HELP   THE   WORKINGMAN 

Don't  you  think  it  would  be  a  pretty 
good  idea  for  the  Democratic  Party  to  un- 
dertake a  systematic  method  of  helping  the 
workingmen  of  America?  There  is  a  very 
simple  way  in  which  they  can  help  the 
workingmen.  If  you  were  simply  to  estab- 
lish a  great  Federal  employment  bureau,  it 
would  do  a  vast  deal ;  by  the  Federal  agen- 
cies which  spread  over  this  country  men 
could  be  directed  to  those  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, to  those  undertakings,  to  those  tasks, 
where  they  could  find  profitable  employ- 
ment. The  labor  of  this  country  needs  to  be 
guided  from  opportunity  to  opportunity. 
If  I  were  writing  an  additional  plank  for 
a  Democratic  platform  I  would  put  that  in. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  doubt  either 
the  industry  or  the  learning  or  the  integrity 
of  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  but  I 
do  know  that  they  have  a  very  antiquated 
way  of  doing  business.  I  do  know  that  the 
United  States  in  its  judicial  procedure  is 
many  decades  behind  every  other  civilized 
government  in  the  world ;  and  I  say  that  it 
is  an  immediate  and  an  imperative  call 
upon  us  to  rectify  that,  because  the  speedi- 
ness  of  justice,  the  inexpensiveness  of  jus- 
tice, the  ready  access  of  justice,  is  the 
greater  part  of  justice  itself. 

If  you  have  to  be  rich  to  get  justice,  be- 
cause of  the  cost  of  the  very  process  itself, 
then  there  is  no  justice  at  all.  So  I  say 
there  is  another  direction  in  which  we 
ought  to  be  very  quick  to  see  the  signs  of 
the  times  and  to  help  those  who  need  to  be 
helped. 

THE   DEMOCRATS   AND   PROGRESSIVE 
PROPOSALS 

At  every  turn  the  things  that  the  pro- 
gressive Republicans  have  proposed  that 
were  practicable,  the  Democrats  either 
have  done  or  are  immediately  proposing  to 
do.  If  that  is  not  our  bill  of  particulars  to 
satisfy  the  independent  voters  of  the  coun- 
try. I  would  like  to  have  one  produced. 
There  are  things  that  the  progressive  pro- 
gram contained  which  we.  being  constitu- 
tional lawyers,  happened  to  know  cannot 
be  done  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  That  is  a  detail  which  they  seem 
to  have  overlooked.  But  so  far  as  they  can 
be  done  by  state  legislatures,  I  for  one, 
speaking  for  one  Democrat,  am  heartily  in 
favor  of  their  being  done. 

I  do  not  want  the  independent  voter  too 
proud  of  himself,  but  I  have  got  to  admit 
that  he  is  our  boss,  and  I  am  bound  to  ad- 
mit that  the  things  that  he  wants  are.  so 
far  as  I  have  seen  them  mentioned,  things 
that  I  want.  I  am  not  an  independent 
voter,  but  I  hope  I  can  claim  to  be  an  in- 
dependent person,  and  I  want  to  say  this 


distinctly,  I  do  not  love  any  party  any 
longer  than  it  continues  to  serve  the  Amer- 
ica. I  have  been  bred  in  the  Democratic 
Party ;  I  love  the  Democratic  Party,  but  I 
love  America  a  great  deal  more  than  I  love 
the  Democratic  Party.  And  when  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  thinks  that  it  is  an  end  in 
itself,  then  I  rise  up  and  dissent. 

PUBLIC     OPINION     AND    THE    PRESS 

With  all  due  respect  to  editors  of  great 
newspapers  I  have  to  say  to  them  that  I 
never  take,  my  opinion  of  the  American 
people  from  their  editorials.  So  that  when 
some  great  dailies  not  very  far  from  where 
I  am  temporarily  residing  thundered  with 
rising  scorn  at  watchful  waiting.  Woodrow 
sat  back  in  his  chair  and  chuckled,  know- 
ing that  he  laughs  best  who  laughs  last ; 
knowing  in  short  what  was  the  temper  and 
principles  of  the  American  people.  .  .  . 

There  may  come  a  time  when  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  have  to  judge  whether  I 
know  what  I  am  talking  about  or  not.  But 
at  least  for  two  years  more  I  am  free  to 
think  that  I  do.  with  a  great  comfort  in 
immunity  in  the  time  being. 

THE   LONELY   INDEPENDENT 

I  want  to  make  every  independent  voter 
in  this  country  a  Democrat.  It  is  a  little 
cold  and  lonely  out  where  he  is  because, 
tho  he  holds  the  balance  of  power,  he  is 
not  the  majority  and  I  want  him  to  come 
in  where  it  is  warm.  I  want  him  to  come 
where  there  are  great  emotions.  That  is 
what  I  miss  in  the  Republican  Party,  they 
do  not  seem  to  have  any  great  emotions. 
They  seem  to  think  a  lot  of  things,  old 
things,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  any 
enthusiasm  about  anything.  Now  there  is 
one  thing  I  have  got  a  great  enthusiasm 
about,  I  might  say  almost  a  reckless  en- 
thusiasm, and  that  is  human  liberty. 

MEXICO'S   EIGHTY   PER   CENT 

I  hold  it  is  a  fundamental  principle,  and 
so  do  you.  that  every  people  has  the  right 
to  determine  its  own  form  of  government, 
and  until  this  recent  revolution  in  Mexico, 
until  the  end  of  the  Diaz  reign,  eighty  per 
cent  of  the  people  of  Mexico  never  had  a 
"look-in"  in  determining  who  should  be 
their  governors,  or  what  their  government 
should  be.  Now  I  am  for  the  eighty  per 
cent.  It  is  none  of  my  business,  and  it  is 
none  of  your  business  how  long  they  take 
in  determining  it.  It  is  none  of  my  business 
and  it  is  none  of  yours  how  they  go  about 
the  business.  The  country  is  theirs.  The 
government  is  theirs.  The  liberty,  if  they 
can  get  it,  and  God  speed  them  in  getting 
it,  is  theirs.  And  so  far  as  my  influence 
goes  while  I  am  President  nobody  shall  in- 
terfere with  them. 

THE    STATE    OF    MIND   OF   BUSINESS 

I  have  been  talking  with  business  men 
recently  about  the  present  state  of  mind  of 
American  business.  There  is  nothing  the 
matter  with  American  business  except  a 
state  of  mind.  ...  I  never  was  in  busi- 
ness, and  therefore,  I  have  none  of  the 
prejudices  of  business.  I  have  looked  on  and 
tried  to  see  what  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try were  in  business,  and  I  have  taken 
counsel  with  men  who  did  know,  and  their 
counsel  is  uniform,  and  all  that  is  needed 
in  America  is  now  to  believe  in  the  future. 
I  believe,  I  always  have  believed,  that 
American  business  men  were  absolutely 
sound  at  heart,  but  men  immersed  in  busi- 
ness do  a  lot  of  things  that  opportunity 
offers  to  do  which  in  other  circumstances 
tliey  would  not  do ;  and  I  have  thought  all 
along  that  all  that  was  necessary  to  do  was 
to  call  their  attention  sharply  to  the  kind 
of  reforms  in  business  which  were  neces- 
sary and  that  they  would  acquiesce,  and  I 
believe  they  have  heartily  acquiesced. 
There  is  all  the  more  reason,  therefore, 
that  great  and  small,  we  should  be  confi- 
dent in  the  future. 


ESSENTIALS  AND  NON-ESSENTIALS  IN  RELIGION 

WHAT  I   BELIEVE  AND  WHY-EIGHTEENTH   PAPER 
BY  WILLIAM  HAYES  WARD 


THERE  are  many  doctrines,  or 
dogmas,  that  cannot  be  in- 
cluded in  so  restricted  a  series 
of  papers  as  the  present  on  "What  I 
Believe  and  Why,"  because  it  is  not 
important  to  have  any  belief  about 
them;  and  of  some  of  them  it  is  im- 
possible to  have  evidence,  other  than 
that  which  is  drawn  from  a  mechan- 
ical view  of  Scripture;  and  others  as 
to  which  we  may  profitably  leave 
knowledge  to  God,  as  the  knowledge 
can  have  no  concern  to  us,  but  only 
to  Him. 

Of  those  of  which  it  is  not  impor- 
tant that  we  should  have  any  belief, 
we  may  take  one  commonly  held  in 
the  Catholic  Church,  that  of  the 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  that 
is,  the  doctrine  that  came  into  vogue 
about  the  time  of  the  Nestorian  con- 
troversy, and  the  development  of 
honor  to  Mary  as  "the  Mother  of 
God,"  but  which  had  its  origin  in  a 
Gnostic  heresy,  and  held  that  she 
was  taken  up,  both  body  and  soul,  by 
angels  into  Heaven.  There  is  not  a 
bit  of  evidence  for  it  from  Scripture 
or  from  any  other  source.  It  is  a  pure 
invention  of  fancy. 

Equally  of  no  importance  to  us, 
and  equally  without  biblical  or  other 
evidence,  is  the  dogma  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  a  belief  which  grew  out  of  the 
notion  that  the  Mother  of  our  Lord 
must  have  been  too  immaculate  to 
have  inherited  any  stain  of  original 
sin  from  our  first  parents.  It  depends 
on  another  doctrine,  that  of  the  orig- 
inal inherited  corruption  of  human 
nature  from  Adam,  which  itself 
needs  proof. 

Some  other  doctrines  taught  in 
certain  creeds  have  no  proof  what- 
ever, but  would  be  of  importance  if 
true.  Such  is  that  propounded  by  the 
Vatican  Council  declaring  the  infal- 
libility of  the  Pope  in  his  official 
declarations  of  doctrine.  If  he  is  thus 
infallible  it  is  important  that  we 
should  know  it.  But  there  being  no 
proof  of  it,  and  its  unlikelihood  be- 
ing very  great,  it  is  not  important  to 
dwell  upon  it.  In  a  similar  class  we 
may  cite  the  value  of  indulgences 
and  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory. 

It  is  desirable  for  us  to  know  as 
many  true  things  as  possible,  but  we 
cannot  know  them  all.  Some  are  im- 
portant and  some  unimportant.  As  to 
some,  if  we  do  not  know  them  cor- 
rectly it  is  death  to  us,  while  as  to 
others  we  may  err  without  mischief. 
It  is  also  desirable  that  we  should  do 
as  many  good  things  as  possible,  but 
some  good  things  it  is  of  much  more 
importance  that  we  should  do  than 


that  we  should  do  others.  It  is  more 
important  to  save  a  child's  life  than 
a  dog's. 

In  the  field  of  theology,  which  has 
to  do  with  beliefs,  and  in  that  of 
religion,  which  has  to  do  with  char- 
acter and  conduct,  there  are  doc- 
trines or  duties  of  various  grades  of 
value,  some  important,  some  of  little 
importance ;  and,  what  is  more  to  the 
purpose,  the  duties  relating  to  con- 
duct are  vastly  more  important  than 
the  beliefs.  We  value  the  ignorant 
man,  if  good,  vastly  more  than  the 
knowing  man,  if  bad.  Virtue  is  more 
than  learning,  but  the  complete  man 
has  both. 

DUTY    DEPENDS    ON    KNOWLEDGE 

We  may  not  be  under  obligation  to 
have  knowledge;  we  are  under  obli- 
gation to  have  character.  And  char- 
acter is  simple,  within  the  reach  of 
everybody.  It  is  nothing  more  than 
to  do  the  most  good  things  we  can, 
but  only  within  the  limits  of  one's 
knowledge.  His  knowledge  may  be 
very  imperfect  and  his  belief  quite 
wrong,  but  a  man  must  follow  ac- 
cording to  what  he  knows.  Abraham, 
as  the  story  goes,  thought  it  his 
duty,  because  he  believed  God  re- 
quired it,  to  kill  his  firstborn,  and 
he  prepared  to  do  it,  as  thousands  of 
Canaanites  actually  did.  It  was  his 
duty.  Of  course,  God  never  command- 
ed any  such  thing — He  could  not  do 
it,  but  that  did  not  make  it  wrong; 
his  ignorance  made  it  right  to  lift 
the  knife.  Thus  a  thousand  cruel  acts 
in  pagan  worship  are  made  pious 
and  praiseworthy,  and  are  doubtless 
acceptable  to  God.  It  is  a  comfort  to 
think  so,  while  we  try  to  enlighten 
their  ignorance  and  make  the  world 
happier  and  better. 

As  all  conduct  and  duty  depend 
on  our  relations  to  others,  to  God  or 
our  fellow  men,  our  duties  will  de- 
pend on  what  we  know  or  believe 
about  them.  If  our  circumstances 
have  allowed  us  to  believe  in  God,  we 
shall  have  very  serious  duties  toward 
him;  and  our  duties  toward  our 
fellow  men  will  vary  in  importance 
according  to  what  we  know  of  them. 
Fortunately,  our  principal  duty 
toward  God  coincides  with  our  duty 
to  our  fellow  men,  for  it  must  be  His 
wish,  implanted  in  our  consciences, 
that  we  should  do  them  good.  That  is 
the  larger  part  of  our  duty  to  God; 
and  the  obligation  to  do  it  for  Him 
adds  immense  emphasis  to  our  mere 
sense  of  obligation  of  the  natural 
virtue  of  altruism.  The  bare  stoical 
acceptance  of  altruism  instead  of 
self-love  will  seem  frail  and  cold  un- 


less it  is  stimulated  by  belief  that  it 
is  the  will  of  God.  Religious  people 
ought  to  be,  and  I  think  they  are,  the 
leaders  in  all  service  for  good  order 
and  public  welfare. 

SERVICE  AND   SACRAMENTS 

Duties  directed  immediately  to- 
ward God  alone  are  comparatively 
few,  and,  I  may  say,  less  essential. 
We  have  done  our  best  for  Him  when 
we  have  done  our  best  for  His  crea- 
tures. We  cannot  add  to  His  good- 
ness or  wisdom  or  happiness.  All  we 
can  do  is  to  tell  Him  that  we  love 
Him  and  will  do  His  will,  and  we  can 
also  ask  Him  to  do  what  we  know  He 
will  do  wisely.  He  has  made  laws  for 
the  conduct  of  His  world,  and  those 
laws  He  will  not  break,  but  I  do  not 
see  why  He  cannot  guide  their  opera- 
tion, even  as  we  can,  and  as  I  believe 
He  has  done  thru  the  whole  process 
of  the  evolution  of  this  and  all 
worlds. 

Beyond  such  prayer  and  grateful 
praise  I  can  think  of  no  special  act 
of  service  we  can  do  directly  for  God 
alone  unless  it  be  in  certain  forms  of 
public  worship,  and  even  those  have 
their  advantage  in  fellowship  with 
others.  We  can  observe  the  Sabbath 
because  we  believe  He  commanded  it; 
or  we  can  engage  in  certain  cere- 
monies or  sacraments  as  ordained  by 
Him,  but  these  are  all  mere  forms 
and  ordinances,  appointed  for  their 
value  to  us  and  not  valuable  in  them- 
selves. If  the  value  fails  then  the 
observance  vanishes.  They  are  but  of 
secondary  importance,  for  the  one 
essential  worship  toward  God  is  to 
worship  Him  in  the  spirit  and  in 
truth. 

GRADATIONS   OF   ASSURANCE 

When  we  pass  from  the  realm  of 
conduct  and  duty  to  that  of  knowl- 
edge and  belief,  the  case  is  not  so 
simple.  There  are  many  grades  of 
evidence  leading  to  more  or  less 
assurance  of  belief,  and  grades  of 
importance  of  our  theological  doc- 
trines. In  his  remarkable  Self- 
Review,  written  in  his  old  age,  Rich- 
ard Baxter,  after  telling  how  his  own 
beliefs  had  been  modified  since 
youth,  makes  the  following  very  in- 
structive gradation  of  certainties : 

My  certainty  that  I  am  a  man,  is  be- 
fore my  certainty  that  there  is  a  God, 
for  quod  facit  notum  est  magis  notum: 
my  certainty  that  there  is  a  God,  is 
greater  than  my  certainty  that  He  re- 
quireth  love  and  holiness  of  His  crea- 
ture: my  certainty  of  this,  is  greater 
than  my  certainty  of  the  life  of  reward 
and  punishment  hereafter:  my  cer- 
tainty of  that,  is  greater  than  my 
certainty  of  the  endless  duration  of  it> 
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and  of  the  immortality  of  individuate 
souls:  my  certainty  of  the  Deity,  is 
greater  than  my  certainty  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith:  my  certainty  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  in  its  essentials,  is  greater 
than  my  certainty  of  the  perfection 
and  infallibility  of  all  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures: my  certainty  of  that  is  greater 
than  my  certainty  of  the  meaning  of 
many  particular  texts,  and  so  of  the 
truth  of  many  particular  doctrines,  or 
of  the  canonicalness  of  some  certain 
books.  So  that  as  you  see  by  what  grada- 
tions my  understanding  doth  proceed, 
so  also  my  certainty  differeth  as  the 
evidences  differ.  And  they  that  have  at- 
tained to  greater  perfection,  and  a 
higher  degree  of  certainty  than  I, 
should  pity  me  and  produce  their  evi- 
dence to  help  me. 

In  this  quotation  it  is  suggested 
that  there  is  a  gradation  also  of  the 
relative  importance  of  various  doc- 
trines which  have  found  a  place  in 
creeds. 

THE  FUNDAMENTAL  BELIEF 

The  first  by  far  in  importance  of 
all  religious  beliefs  is  belief  in  the 
existence  of  God;  for  on  belief  in 
God  all  other  religious  beliefs  rest, 
and,  v^7hat  is  more  important,  all  reli- 
gious duties  of  conduct.  While  it  is 
of  much  more  importance  to  be  good 
than  to  believe  correctly  in  God,  or 
to  believe  at  all  in  Him,  yet  a  belief 
in  an  infinite  God  of  boundless  good- 
ness and  holiness  must  have  the 
effect  M^hich  the  vision  had  on  Isaiah, 
vi^ho  replied  to  the  call  of  God  and 
the  cry  of  the  v^^orld,  "Here  am  I; 
send  me." 

Following  Richard  Baxter,  I  recur 
to  some  of  our  more  or  less  accepted 
Christian  doctrines  which  depend  on 
our  belief  in  God.  Just  as  our  belief 
in  God  must  rest  on  good,  rational 
evidence,  so  all  our  religious  beliefs 
which  depend  on  it  must  be  support- 
ed by  evidence.  Reason  is  always 
arbiter.  For  children,  and  for  those 
who  are  children  in  faith,  fed  with 
milk  and  not  with  meat,  it  is  enough 
to  take  the  word  of  the  Church,  but 
not  so  for  the  teachers  of  the  Church 
nor  for  any  one  else  who  has  learned 
to  think  for  himself  and  has  the 
opportunity  to  do  it.  I  take  it  that 
those  who  formulated  our  creeds 
were  mere  men  like  us,  and  did  not 
know  as  much  as  we  do  and  could 
not  possibly  know  as  much.  We  have 
more  science,  more  knowledge  of 
history  and  philosophy  than  they, 
and  can  judge  and  criticize  on  mat- 
ters of  belief  better  than  they.  I  re- 
ject and  resent  the  idea  that  my 
belief  is  to  be  dictated  to  me  by  any- 
body or  by  any  Church.  To  my  own 
Master,  God,  and  to  Him  alone,  I 
stand  or  fall.  In  matters  of  morals  as 
well  as  of  fact  I  must  stand  on  my 
own  conscience,  no  matter  what  the 
Church  says,  or  what  the  law  says, 
or  what  the  Bible  says,  or  what  I  am 
told  anywhere  or  by  anybody  that 


God  says.  I  will  search  and  get  evi- 
dence from  all  these  and  from  every 
source,  but  in  the  end  my  best  deci- 
sion is  final  and  supreme;  and  so  is 
every  man's. 

THE  AUTHORITY   OF  THE  BIBLE 

For  illustrations  of  more  or  less 
accepted  Christian  doctrines  let  us 
take  the  authority  of  the  Bible.  I 
take  it  that  the  important  thing  in  it 
is  its  truth,  or  the  true  things  in  it. 
Some  hold  that  it  is  so  fully  inspired 
from  God  that  everything  in  it  is 
true.  If  such  were  the  case  it  would 
be  a  great  saving  of  thought.  But  we 
know  that  cannot  be  so,  for  the  world 
was  not  made  in  six  days,  and  there 
was  no  such  universal  flood  as  is 
described,  and  the  multiplicity  of 
languages  did  not  originate  in  Babel, 
and  the  second  coming  of  our  Lord 
did  not  occur  "in  this  generation," 
and  God  did  not  send  "a  lying  spirit" 
to  deceive  Ahab,  and  they  were  not 
blessed  who  dashed  the  "little  ones 
against  the  stones."  But  there  may 
be  a  degree  of  divine  guidance  and 
inspiration  which  does  not  wholly 
swamp  a  man's  idiosyncrasies  and 
ignorance,  and  it  is  the  truth  in  the 
Bible  that  is  of  enormous  value;  and 
what  is  truth  and  what  is  error  we 
have  to  judge  for  ourselves;  and  so 
far  as  I  can  judge,  no  one  doctrine 
of  inspiration  is  of  much  importance, 
for  we  always  have  to  check  its  state- 
ments by  our  own  study  of  historical 
evidence  and  our  ethical  sense.  For 
the  important  thing  is  the  real  truth, 
not  the  way  God  told  the  truth  or 
allowed  the  error  to  be  mixt  with  the 
truth.  That  is  his  knowledge  and  not 
ours;  and  a  stiff  doctrine  of  inspira- 
tion has  driven  not  a  few  souls  away 
from  the  Christian  faith. 

THE    NATURE    OF    GOD 

Believing  in  God,  the  belief  in  His 
absolute  goodness  and  love  is  of  the 
greatest  importance.  Jesus  taught 
that  God  is  to  be  addrest  as  our 
Father  rather  than  as  King.  His  love 
to  us  is  a  Father's  love.  Trusting  in 
His  love,  other  doctrines  taught  of 
old  and  even  now  are  of  no  serious 
importance,  particularly  if  they  do 
not  at  all  affect  us  or  our  conduct, 
but  relatfe  to  subjects  on  which  God 
only  has  knowledge.  Such  is  the  doc- 
trine of  the  division  of  the  divine 
nature  into  three  persons,  each  of 
which  is  the  fullness  of  God,  as 
taught  in  the  Nicene  and  Athanasian 
creeds.  Whether  this  is  true  or  not 
God  only  knows  and  we  know  not. 
We  can  have  no  knowledge  of  it  ex- 
cept from  the  Scriptures  as  believed 
to  contain  a  revelation  on  the  subject 
from  God.  But  students  of  the  Bible 
differ  as  to  what  it  teaches,  and  vari- 
ous views  as  to  its  teaching  can 
honestly   be  held.   If  we   believe   in 


three  persons  after  Athanasius,  or  in 
three  phases  after  Sabellius,  or  in 
one  undifferentiated  God  after  Arius, 
makes  no  serious  difference,  for  if  we 
love  and  serve  God  just  the  same, 
God  will  surely  love  us,  however  we 
may  have  mistaken  in  a  matter  that 
does  not  concern  us,  but  concerns 
only  God.  There  is  a  creed  which 
sends  to  Hell  those  that  differ  from 
its  doctrine,  but  its  statement  that 
such  will  without  doubt  perish  ever- 
lastingly is  an  impious  lie,  an  insult 
to  God,   a  denial  of  His  goodness. 

THE    TRINITY    AND    THE    ATONEMENT 

Closely  allied  to  this  is  the  doctrine 
that  Jesus  while  on  earth  was  the 
second  person  in  the  Trinity,  con- 
taining in  himself  full  Godhead,  and 
this  teaching  many  draw  from  the 
Bible.  As  to  whether  this  is  a  fact 
Christians  differ,  altho  on  this,  as  on 
the  matter  of  the  Trinity,  the  large 
majority  accept  it.  Whether  true  or 
not  is  a  question  partly  of  history, 
partly  of  psychology,  and  the  evi- 
dence is  wholly  found  in  Scripture, 
and  is  variously  interpreted;  and  our 
conclusion  is  affected  by  the  weight 
we  put  on  a  doctrine  of  inspiration. 
As  a  matter  of  history  or  psychology, 
this  question  of  the  nature  of  Jesus 
Christ,  whether  fully  or  only  medi- 
ately and  partially  divine,  or  whether 
he  was  only  an  extraordinary  human 
teacher  of  religion,  is  very  interest- 
ing, but  cannot  be  of  supreme  im- 
portance to  us;  for  whichever  view 
we  take  of  it,  our  duty  remains  the 
same,  and  the  honest  believer,  what- 
ever his  conclusion,  must  be  equally 
acceptable  to  a  good  God.  God  must 
love  goodness  wherever  it  is  and 
whatever  its  intellectual  mistakes, 
and  he  cannot  help  loving  it.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  us  to  know  just  how 
much  divinity  was  in  Jesus.  That  is 
God's  affair  rather  than  ours. 

And  this  connects  itself  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  on  which 
theologians  have  guessed  so  much 
and  have  imposed  so  much  on  others. 
The  question  which  the  doctrine  of 
the  Atonement  presumes  to  answer 
is.  How  does  God  manage  to  forgive 
sin?  What  satisfaction  for  sin  does 
God  require?  Men  have  differed  im- 
mensely on  this  subject,  defending, 
all  of  them,  their  view  from  the 
Bible.  But  only  God  knows,  and  we 
have  pretty  much  ceased  to  discuss 
this  question,  and  we  are  coming  to 
leave  it  to  God.  The  question  is  not 
important,  except  as  it  assumes,  to 
begin  with,  that  some  satisfaction  is 
necessary.  There  may  be;  there  may 
not  be,  any  more  than  the  father  in 
the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  re- 
quired satisfaction  before  he  should 
welcome  the  son  with  a  ring  and  the 
fatted  calf. 
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The  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  is  one  of  vital  importance, 
not  because  our  duty  to  be  good 
would  be  any  different  if  we  believed 
the  soul  not  to  be  immortal,  but  be- 
cause disbelief  in  it  would  lead  a 
multitude  of  careless  souls,  perhaps 
most  of  us,  to  say  with  Paul's  too 
hasty  language,  "If  the  dead  are  not 
raised  let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to- 
morrow we  die."  But  yet  the  nature 
of  that  future  life  is  something  that 
we  can  know  very  little  or  nothing  of 
from  any  light  of  nature,  and  the 
purely  figurative  language  of  Scrip- 
ture leaves  us  with  little  more  than 
the  conclusion  which  nature  gives  us, 
that  the  God  of  all  goodness  will  do 
what  is  just  and  right.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  accordingly,  that 
teachers  of  the  Christian  religion 
have  very  nearly  ceased  to  preach 
Heaven  and  Hell  to  the  people;  and 
it  must  be  because  they  think  the 
doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments less  important  and  less  defi- 
nitely certain  than  their  fathers  did. 
They  now  emphasize  other  persua- 
sives to  a  right  life. 

"OUR  BUSINESS  IS  TO  BE  GOOD" 
The  doctrines  much  discussed 
years  ago  of  the  Freedom  of  the  Will 
and  the  Divine  Decrees  appear  to  me 
of  little  practical  importance.  They 
divided  the  Methodists  from  the  Cal- 
vinists,  and  now  nobody  is  much 
interested  in  them;  and  yet  the  old 
division  of  the  denominations  con- 
tinues, when  the  occasion  for  it  has 
past.  It  was  thought  that  if  God  de- 
creed all  our  acts,  then  our  responsi- 
bility was  all  gone,  and  with  it  virtue 
and  vice;  but  we  know  better.  We  see 
that  there  was  a  flaw  somewhere, 
and  where  it  was  we  care  little,  for 
the  conflict  is  over.  As  with  so  many 
of  these  questions,  it  is  none  of  our 
business  how  God  made  His  plans 
or  what  He  planned.  That  is  all 
God's  business.  Our  business  is  to  be 
good  like  God. 

There  was  an  old  doctrine  of  con- 
genital total  depravity,  of  inherited 
sin  that  came  down  to  us  by  human 
nature  corrupted  in  Adam.  I  don't 
hear  it  much  preached  now,  but  it  is 
yet  in  venerated  creeds.  One  reason 
for  its  disappearance  is  because  we 
have  ceased  to  believe  that  there  was 
such  a  man  as  Adam,  or  if  there  was, 
that  we  could  possibly  have  sinned  in 
him.  And  we  find  it  impossible  to 
believe  in  total  depravity  from  birth, 
resulting  from  a  nature  corrupted  by 
one  disobedience  of  Adam.  At  any 
rate,  the  series  of  doctrines  related 
thereto  appears  to  me  to  be,  for  the 
Christian  life,  of  little  practical  im- 
portance. We  know  that  we  are  free, 
and  we  know  the  obligations  of  right 
and  the  criminality  of  wrong;  and 
that  is  important.  We  do  not  need 
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WONDERFUL  as  is  its  rec- 
ord of  triumphs,  MAZDA 
Service  strives  toward  even  high- 
er accomplishment  in  electric 
lighting. 

For  the  mission  of  MAZDA 
Service  is  to  develop  not  merely 
a  better  lamp,  but  the  best  il- 
luminant  that  mankind  can  de- 
vise. For  this,  a  corps  of  scien- 
tific pioneers  in  our  Research 
Laboratories  at  Schenectady 
delves  unceasingly  into  the  hid- 
den ways  of  science  —  exploring 
the  whole  world  for  new  mate- 
rials, new  methods,  new  thoughts 
and  supplying  the  results  of  this 
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closer. 
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THE  truth  of  this  famous  slogan  is  proved  by  thousands  of  pleased  and 
permanent  customers.  The  Burpee  Idea  of  Quality  First — "to  give  rather 
than  to  get  all  that  is  possible" — combined  with  efficient  service,  has  built  the 
world's  greatest  mail  order  seed  business.  We  deliver  seeds  free  by  parcel  post, 
and  have  not  advanced  prices  because  of  the  war.  Write  today  for  Burpee's 
Annual,  the  "Leading  American  Seed  Catalog"  for  1915.    It  is  mailed  free. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Burpee  Buildings,  Philadelphia 
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STRICTLY  RELIABLE 


FURS 


Annual  Discount  Sale 

We  are  offering  our  entire  stock  of 
manufactured  Furs  at  discounts  from 


15%  to  33! 
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126  West  42d  Street 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Constipation 

—Man's  Deadliest  Enemy 

Constipation  kills  more  people  than  war,  pes- 
tilence and  famine  combined.  It  causes  Appendi- 
citis, Bfight's  Disease,  Cancer  and  other  deadly 
diseases.  Yet — Constipation  can  be  relieved  with- 
out drugs.  This  is  fully  explained  in  a  recent 
book  liy  Dr.  John  Harvey  Kellogg,  who  gives  you 
results  of  his  treatment  of  thousands  of  cases  of 
Constipation  during  the  nearly  forty  years  he  has 
been  Superintendent  of  the  great  Battle  Creek 
Sanitarium.  Dr.  Kellogg  teaches  you  how  to  avoid 
sickness  and  keep  well.  Dr.  Kellogg's  books  are 
not  dry  or  technical.  His  writings  are  intensely 
interesting  and  so  clear  and  concise  they  can  be 
understood  by  anyone.  In  his  book  on  Constipa- 
tion, Dr.  Kellogg  tells  you  how  to  be  rid  of  this 
affliction  and  stay  rid  of  it.  The  book  is  not 
large — only  a  little  over  125  pages — but  its  con- 
tents are  worth  many  times  the  price.  In  board 
covers,  the  price  is  .$1.50  but,  to  give  the  work 
widespread  distribution.  Dr.  Kellogg  permits  an 
edition  bound  in  library  paper  covers  at  only  $1.00. 
Order  today.  You  take  no  risk  sending  money  l>e- 
cause,  if  you  are  not  entirelv  satisfied,  you  may 
return  the  book  for  prompt  refund.  Order  NOW. 
^  Get  relief  from   this  danger.     Address — 

GOOD  HEALTH  PUBLISHING  CO. 


301  W.  Main  Street, 


Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 


WHAT  IS^"  WILL  DO 

The  little  matter  of  15c  in  stamps  will  bring  you  the  Path- 
finderfor  ISweelcsontriaL  The  Pathfinderisanillustrated 
weekly,  published  at  the  Nation's  Capital,  for  the  Nation;  a  pa- 
per that  gives  all  the  news  of  the  world  and  thattells  the  truth 
and  only  the  truth;  now  in  its  22d  year.  This  paper  fills  the  bill 
without  emptj-ing  the  purse;  it  costs  but  $1  a  year.  If  you  want 
to  keep  posted  on  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  at  the  least  ex- 
pense of  time  or  money,  this  is  your  means.  If  you  want  a  pa- 
per in  your  home  which  is  sincere,  reliable,  entertaining,  whole- 
some, the  Pathfinder  is  yours.  If  you  would  appreciate  a  pa- 
per which  puts  everything  clearly,  fairly,  briefly— here  it  is  at 
last.  Send  only  15c  to  show  that  you  mightlilce  such  a  paper, 
and  we  will  send  the  Pathfinder  on  probation  13  weeks.  The 
iScdoes  not  repay  us.  hut  we  are  glad  to  invest  in  New  Friends 
V  Address  The  Pathfinder,  Box  M,  Washington,  D.  C.  y 


MANUSCRIPT 

Suitable  for  CLOTH  BOUND  BOOK  issue;  any 
field,  25,000  words  and  upwards,  carefully  read 
and  considered  WITHOUT  charge.  Published 
under  our  imprint  and  management,  A-i  stvle, 
it  accepted.  Copy  must  be  forwarded  COM- 
PLETE to  warrant  examination.  Roxburgh  Pub. 
Co.,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Aiitnoranh        °^  Celebrities   Bought   and   Sold. 
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I  PttprC    ^'alter  R.   Benjami.i.  225  5th   Av..  N.Y. 
LCLLCId  ESTARLI.SHED    1887. 

~  :Pub.    "THE   COLLECTOR,"   $1    a   year. 


any  more  to  argue,  as  Dr.  Emmons 
did,  that  sin  consists  in  sinning.  Of 
course  it  does,  and  in  nothing  else. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  NON-ESSENTIALS 

When  I  say  that  in  my  thinking 
I  distinguish  essentials  from  non- 
essentials, in  belief  as  well  as  in 
duty,  and  that  only  duty  is  supremely 
essential,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
these  less  essential,  less  important 
beliefs  or  questions  are  not  worth 
serious  thought,  whether  mine  or 
others'.  Anything  as  serious  as  reli- 
gion is  worth  serious  thought.  To 
one  who  sees  in  the  Bible  much  more 
of  revelation  and  much  less  of  evolu- 
tion than  I  do,  it  will  seem  of  much 
more  importance  than  to  me  to  study 
the  last  hidden  meaning  there  is  in 
that  revelation,  and  the  last  just  de- 
ductions from  it.  Such  a  one  will  be 
much  more  concerned  than  am  I  to 
understand  the  mystery  of  the  Trin- 
ity which  he  draws  out  of  its  lan- 
guage, or  the  wonder  of  the  Atone- 
ment, or  the  divinity  of  Christ,  on 
which  the  Atonement  rests.  Equally 
one  who  holds  that  the  voice  of  the 
Church  in  its  councils  and  creeds  is 
as  binding  as  inspiration  on  our  be- 
liefs, will  regard  as  very  important 
dogmas  which  I  hold  to  be  of  little 
value  or  none  at  all,  or  even  as  un- 
true. Yet  even  so,  as  Richard  Baxter 
teaches  us,  the  belief  in  the  Council, 
or  the  Church,  or  the  Inspiration  is 
of  a  nature  higher  than  the  belief  in 
its  pronouncements,  and  it  is  best 
for  them,  and  for  me,  to  consider 
very  carefully  the  arguments  on 
which  that  higher  belief  rests.  Espe- 
cially the  doctrine  of  Inspiration, 
which  in  its  stricter  form  binds  us 
to  believe  as  true  and  right,  on  the 
authority  of  God,  whatever  we  find 
in  our  Scriptures,  requires  at  this 
day  renewed  and  impartial  study. 


He — -Could  you  leai-n  to  love  me? 
She — I  learned  to  speak  Chinese. — Jack 
O'Lantern. 

Waitress — How  did  you  find  the  apple 
pie.  sir? 

Diner — I  moved  the  bit  of  cheese  aside 
and  there  it  was. — Pennsylvania  Punch 
Bowl. 

Prof,  (in  history) — How  was  Alexan- 
der III  of  Russia  killed? 

Fresh. — By  a  bomb. 

Prof. — How  do  you  account  for  that? 

Fresh. — It  explode  d. — Pennsylvania 
Punch  Bowl. 

When  a  man  refuses  to  marry  a  girl  be- 
cause he  "is  not  worthy  of  her,"  there  is 
something  else  the  matter ;  never  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  was  there  a  man  who  re- 
fused to  marry  a  woman  because  she  was 
too  good  for  him. — E.  W.  Howe's  Monthly. 

Two  college  students  were  arraigned  be- 
fore the  magistrate  charged  with  hurdling 
the  low  spots  in  the  road  in  their  motor-car. 

"Have  you  a  lawyer?"  asked  the  magis- 
trate. 

"We're  not  going  to  have  any  lawyer," 
answered  the  elder  of  the  students.  "We've 
decided  to  tell  the  truth." — New  York 
Times. 
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The  New 
Books 


THE    IMPERIAL    ENIGMA 

Whether  or  not  the  German  Kaiser 
is  responsible  for  the  Great  War,  he  is 
certainly  the  most  illustrious  and 
enigmatical  character  connected  with  it. 
In  the  last  twenty-five  years,  as  sover- 
eign of  a  nation  continuously  at  peace, 
he  has  been  engaged  in  more  warlike 
preparations  and  has  stirred  up  more 
perilous  international  situations  than 
his  contemporaries  who  have  openly 
resorted  to  the  sword.  His  pro- 
nouncements on  peace  have  been  as 
exceptional  and  as  enthusiastic  as  his 
devotion  to  the  arts  of  war.  He  has 
gained  the  admiration  and  confidence 
of  his  people  by  the  lavish  display  of 
his  court,  the  keenness  of  his  business 
instinct,  his  influence  in  technical  edu- 
cation, his  emphasis  upon  religion,  his 
patronage  of  art  and  learning,  his  spec- 
tacular journeys,  his  startling  speeches, 
his  care  for  the  industrial  classes,  and 
his  manifest  love  for  the  fatherland 
and  its  ancient  institutions.  In  many 
ways  he  presents  the  embodiment  of  the 
influences  and  forces  of  the  conflicting 
elements  of  his  nation's  make  up.  It  is 
impossible  to  understand  him  apart 
from  the  history  and  institutions  of 
the  fatherland.  Hence  the  bewilder- 
ing judgments  pronounced  upon  this 
royal  person  by  both  friends  and 
foes. 

That  the  enigma  of  his  life  has  so 
far  not  been  solved  is  easily  seen  from 
a  perusal  of  the  new  books  that  at- 
tempt to  give  pen  pictures  of  him.  The 
pen  is  distinctly  aided  by  the  camera 
in  Asa  D.  Dickinson's  illustrated  vol- 
ume. The  Kaiser,  which  is  largely  a 
compilation.  In  The  War  Lord  we  are 
left  to  make  our  own  picture  from  the 
choice  paragraphs  selected  from  the 
Kaiser's  speeches,  letters  and  tele- 
grams. A  writer,  who  claims  to  have 
had  exceptional  opportunities  to  pre- 
pare for  his  task,  essays  a  portrait  of 
The  Real  Kaiser,  which  is  carefully 
drawn  and  evinces  intimate  knowledge' 
of  the  subject,  altho  the  English  pro- 
clivity of  the  author  is  not  at  all  sup- 
prest.  Finally  Mr.  George  Saunders, 
for  many  years  a  valued  newspaper 
correspondent  in  Berlin,  gives  a  fruit- 
ful and  illuminating  study  of  Emperor 
William's  character  and  foreign  policy 
under  the  expressive  title  Builder  and 
Blunderer,  which  sufficiently  indicates 
the  trend  of  his  conclusions. 

After  reading  these  four  volumes  one 
realizes  why  the  Kaiser  has  captured 
the  imagination  of  the  world  as  no 
other  personality  since  Napoleon,  but 
the  reader  will  be  more  than  ever  in- 
clined to  think  that  this  "vain,  versa- 
tile  and   indiscreet"    ruler   has   so   far 
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The  unsettled  conditions  abroad  have  made  practi- 
cally no  difference  in  the  comprehensiveness  and 
attractiveness  of  the  goods  that  we  offer  at  our 
January  Sale,  which  will  be  quite  as  important  as 
any  we  have  ever  had. 

109^0  to  25%  Reduction 

has  been  made  on 

Table  Cloths  and  Napkins] 

Fancy  Table  Linens 

Bed  Linens  and  Towels 

Bed  Coverings 

Lingerie,  Hosiery 

Knitted  and  Silk  Underwear 

Infants'  and  Children's  Wear 

Opening  Display 
Dress  Linens,  Cottons  and  Wash  Fabrics 

We  have  secured  for  the  coming  season  and  now  place 
on  sale  a  most  unusual  and  comprehensive  collection 
of     the     newest     foreign     and     American     made     fabrics. 


Illustrated  booklet  covering  goods 
at  the  Sale  mailed  free  on  request. 

Fifth  Avenue 

34th  and  33d  Sts.,  N.  Y. 
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English  Teachers 

"How  to  Use  The  Inde- 
pendent in  the  Teaching  of 
English"  is  the  name  of  a 
booklet  prepared  by  Dr. 
Frederic  Houck  Law,  Head 
of  the  English  Department 
of  the  Stuyvesant  High 
School  where  nearly  FIVE 
THOUSAND  boys  attend. 


Send   for   this   booklet, 
is  free. 
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EAST  RIVER  NATIONAL  BANK 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 
Statement  of  condition  Dec.  31,  1914: 

RCSOURCES 

Loans   and   discounts $1,311,759.89 

U.    S.    bonds 50,000.00 

Other    bonds 115.704.12 

Banking    house    and    fixtures....  155,421.33 

Other    real    estate 6.934.35 

Due  from   Federal  H»?sorTe   Bank  165,219.18 

Due   from   banks 597,284.56 

Customers'  liability  under  letters 

of    credit 6,863.65 

Cash   and   reserve 291,923.75 

$2,701,110.83 
LIABILITIES 

Capital    $250,000.00 

Surplus   and    profits 64.743.74 

Circulation     50,000.00 

Acceptances     under      letters      of 

credit    6.863.65 

Deposits   2.329.503.44 

$2,701,110.83 
OFFICERS 
VIXCEXT    LOESER.    President 
OSCAR  .STIXER.   Vice-President 
GEO.    E.    HOYE«.    Cashier 
H.    v.    E.    TERHUXE,    Asst.   Cashier 
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Zane  Grey^s  New  Novel 

THE  LONE  STAR  RANGER 

A  rushing  story  of  the  wild  border  days  of  Texas  in  the  early  seven- 
ties, with  their  desperate  contests  between  outlaws  and  rangers.  In- 
cident after  incident  crowds  upon  another  —  hairbreadth  escapes, 
deeds  of  thrilling  adventures,  manly  chivalry,  and  devoted  love. 

Frontispiece.    Post  8vo,  Cloth,  $1.35  net. 


The  Great 
Mirage 


By 
James  L.  Ford 


The  eyes  of  youth,  looking  to- 
ward the  City,  see  a  glittering 
horizon,  and  Mr.  Ford — who 
knows  his  City  as  few  men  know 
it — tolls  with  skill  and  a  good 
humored  brilliance  what  is  be- 
hind the  reflections  of  the  great 


mirage. 


Frontispiece.      Post  8v0j  Cloth, 
$1.35  net. 

California:     An 
Intimate  History 

By  Gertrude  Atherton 

The  California  of  today,  and  the 
California  of  yesterday  with  its 
picturesque  story,  are  set  forth 
in  this  only  complete  short  his- 
tory of  the  State  by  the  one 
writer  who  could  bring  to  it  the 
skill  united  with  that  love  for 
the  task  of  a  Calif ornian-born — 
Gertrude  Atherton.  The  only 
short  history  available. 

Illustrated.     $2.00  net. 


The  Auction 

Block  By  Rex  Beach 

This  new  novel  is  written  with 
all  the  author's  well-known  vi- 
rility of  style,  and  in  regard  to 
its  humor  the  St.  Louis  Repub- 
lic says,  "Mr.  Beach's  book 
stands  out,  also,  by  virtue  of  the 
humor  which  he  finds  in  the 
wicked  metropolis." 

Illustrated  by  Gibson. 
$1-35  net- 

The  Sunny  Side  of 
Diplomatic  Life 

By  Mme.  L.  de 
Hegermann-Lindencrone 

P'urther  reminiscences  by  the 
author  of  'Tn  the  Courts  of 
Memory"  this  new  volume  of 
her  unusually  interesting  life  as 
a  diplomat's  wife  in  five  great 
capitals. 

Fully  illustrated.    $2.00  net. 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS 


r-n 


Fresh  Air  Without  Draft 

Increase  your  efficiency  by  having  a 
constant  supply  of  fresh  air  in  office 
ind   home. 


Pat.apl'dfor 


'fflSHaS^Jf  VENTILATOR 


The  latest  development  in  scientific  ventilation,  slipsin  window 
without  nails  or  screws,  is  inconspicuous  and  efficient.  Made 
of  soild  brass,  handsomely  finished  in  oxidized  copper. 
Schools,  hospitals,  offices  and  homes  use  them  extensively, 
including  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Enoch  Pratt  Library,  etc. 
Size  I  fits  any  window  24  to  36  in.  wide,  |2.50;  size  2  fits  any 
window  30  to  52  in.,  J3.50.  Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Booklet  FREE.  Reference: 
Union  Trust  Co  ,  Baltimore.      Order  today.  ' 

No-Draft  Vcntilalor  Co.,        534  Union  Tnisl  BIdg..  Baltimore,  Md. 


ROWNX 

Bronchial      m 

trocheJ 

For  Hoarseness 

A  convenient  and  eflFective  remedy 
for  throat  troubles.  Popular  among 
public  speakers  and  singers.  For 
coughs,  loss  of  voice,  irritation  or  sore- 
ness of  the  throat.  Brown's  Bronchial 
Troches  are  better  than  syrups. 

Can  be  carried  in  pocket  or  purse  and 
used  freely  whenever  needed.  They 
contain  no  opiates. 

Sold  only  in  Boxes—never  in  bulk. 
25c,  60c,  and  Jl.OO.    Sample  Free. 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON         Boston.  Mass. 


eluded  the  most  determined  analysts  of 
his  character  and  has  reserved  the  se- 
cret of  his  power  for  future  historians 
to  puzzle  over  and  possibly  discover. 
If  an  obituary  sketch  of  the  German 
Emperor  had  been  written  five  years 
ago  it  would  have  been  very  different 
from  one  that  would  be  written  today 
and  we  may  suppose  that  an  estimate 
of  his  character  made  five  years  hence 
would  be  very  unlike  either. 

The     Kaiser,     edited     by     Asa     Don 

Dickinson.     New    York :    Doubleday, 

Page   &    Co.    $2. 

The    War   Lord,    compiled   by    J.    M. 

Kennedy.  New  York:  DufReld  &  Co. 

50   cents. 

The  Real  Kaiser.  New  York :  Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.  ,$1. 

Builder    and    Blunderer,    by    George 

Saunders.  New  York:  E.   P.  Dutton 

&  Co.   $1. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  DELUGE 

Dr.  Poebel  has  for  two  seasons  been 
employed  by  the  Museum  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  to  copy  and 
translate  a  series  of  Babylonian  texts 
secured  by  the  university  in  its  ex- 
cavations at  Niffer.  Of  these  three 
latest  volumes  of  the  series  Vol. 
IV  is  a  transcription,  translation  and 
discussion  of  historical  texts;  Vol.  V 
contains  very  fine  autograph  copies  of 
Babylonian  texts  with  photographs  of 
the  tablets;  and  Vol.  VI  transcription 
and  comment  on  the  bilingual  gram- 
matical texts  for  the  use  of  the  pupils 
in  the  ancient  temple.  It  is  greatly  to 
the  credit  of  the  university  that  this 
important  work  has  been  undertaken. 
Dr.  Poebel  is  fortunate  in  having  found 
a  number  of  tablets  giving  agglutina- 
tive Sumerian  verbs  with  the  corre- 
sponding Babylonian  forms,  material  of 
the  first  value. 

But  the  chief  interest  belongs  to  Dr. 
Poebel's  discovery  of  the  fragmentary 
text  giving  the  earliest  known  version 
of  the  Creation  and  Deluge  myths.  The 
tablet  has  six  columns,  but  two-thirds 
of  each  column  is  lost,  so  that  the  story 
is  in  much  worse  condition  than  that 
which  gives  the  story  of  the  Flood  in 
the  Gilgamesh  Epic.  From  the  new 
tablet  as  translated  by  Dr.  Poebel  we 
gather  that  the  creator  of  mankind 
was  the  Great  Goddess  Ninkharshag, 
associated  in  the  work  with  the  three 
eldest  gods,  Anu,  Enlil  (Bel)  and  Ea, 
and  later  she  created  the  four-footed 
animals.  This  is  not  the  order  of  Gen- 
esis. The  men  built  five  cities,  each  sa- 
cred to  its  god,  as  Erida  to  Ea,  and 
Sippar  to  Shamash,  the  sun-god.  In  the 
next  column  we  seem  to  learn  that  the 
gods  determined  to  destroy  mankind 
and  the  goddesses  Ninkharshag  and 
Ishtar  howled  with  grief.  Ziugiddu, 
the  Noah  of  the  story,  built  a  huge 
boat  to  save  himself  and  his  family. 
Like  Noah  he  was  a  pious  man,  "in 
humility  prostrating  himself,  in  rever- 
ence daily  and  perseveringly  standing 
in  attendance,  instructed  by  dreams, 
and  conjuring  by  the  name  of  Heaven 
and  Earth."  At  the  side  of  a  temple 
wall  he  heard  the  god  speak  to  him: 
"O  my  holy  one,  open  thine  ear  to  me. 
By  our  will  a  rainstorm  will  be  sent; 
a  windstorm  will  be  sent,  to  destroy 
the  seed   of  mankind.   This   is  the   de- 
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cision,  the  word  of  the  assembly  of  the 
gods,  the  command  of  Anu  and  Enlil." 
The  fifth  column  tells  how  the  mighty 
windstorms  came  together  and  the 
rainstorms  raged  with  them  for  seven 
days  and  seven  nights.  According  to 
the  legend  in  the  Gilgamesh  Epic  it 
was  six  days  only,  while  in  Genesis 
there  are  two  versions  welded  together, 
one  of  which  makes  it  forty  days  while 
the  other  increases  it  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  days.  The  huge  boat  was 
driven  by  the  windstorm,  but  after 
seven  days  the  sun-god  came  forth, 
and  Zuigiddu  opened  an  aperture  in 
the  boat  and  let  the  sunlight  into  it. 
Before  the  sun-god  he  prostrated  him- 
self and  sacrificed  an  ox  and  a  sheep. 
Here  comes  another  break  in  the  tab- 
let, and  the  story  concludes  with  Ziu- 
giddu  again  prostrating  before  Anu 
and  Enlil,  and  he  receives  the  promise 
that  he  shall  receive  the  name  "Pre- 
server of  the  Seed  of  Mankind"  and 
shall  be  made  immortal  like  the  gods, 
and  dwell  with  them  on  the  mountain 
of  Dilmun.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  poem  is  lost,  but  the 
reader  can  compare  what  is  preserved 
of  it,  thanks  to  Dr.  Poebel,  with  the 
biblical  story  and  with  the  parallel 
stories  of  Berosus  and  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  the  Gilgamesh  Epic  as  they 
are  given  in  any  good  Bible  dictionary. 

Historical  and  Grammatical  Texts. 
Vol.  IV,  part  I  ;  Vols.  V  and  VI. 
By  Arno  Poebel.  The  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

TWO    CHAMPIONS    OF    EFFICIENCY 

In  his  Fundamental  Sources  of  Ef- 
ficiency, Fletcher  Durell,  Ph.  D.,  at- 
tempts to  reduce  fitness  to  its  first  prin- 
ciples, but  the  philosophy  he  formu- 
lates applies  to  wider  fields  than  mere 
industrial  proficiency.  The  book  is  in- 
tended as  a  supplementary  text  for  vo- 
cational and  cultural  courses,  and  will 
have  little  interest  for  the  general 
reader.  Keeping  Fit,  by  Orison  Swett 
Harden,  applies  the  doctrine  of  physical 
efficiency  to  the  individual  in  fifteen 
chapters  of  commonplace  dietary  coun- 
sel. 

Lippincott's.   $2.50. 
THE  PESSIMIST  ABROAD 

Insurgence  characterized  chiefly  by 
blindness  of  thought  and  chaos  of  ex- 
pression, under  which,  however,  there 
is  still  a  modicum  of  truth,  makes  John 
Curtis  Underwood's  Literature  and  In- 
surgency but  a  slight  contribution  to- 
ward bridging  the  void  in  American 
literary  criticism.  Except  for  the  brief 
and  brilliant  flames  of  Frank  Norris 
and  David  Graham  Phillips,  his  impa- 
tient spirit  finds  little  relief  from  the 
dreary  wastes  of  American  life  and 
letters. 

Kennerley.   $2. 
THE  UNCONaUERABLE  HUMAN  SPIRIT 

A  message  of  inspiration  is  A  Beacon 
for  the  Blind,  by  Winifred  Holt,  the 
well-written  and  fascinating  biography 
of  Henry  Fawcett,  Professor  of  Polit- 
ical Economy  and  Postmaster  General 
of  England.  Tho  blind  at  twenty-four, 
he  lived  a  joyous  and  strenuous  life 
with  which  he  would  not  allow  his  in- 
firmity to  interfere.   Befriender  of  the 


Wild  Woods  and  Waterways 

By  WILLIAM  CHALMERS  COVERT,  author  of 
"Glory  of  the  Pines."     Illustrated  $1.35  net. 

This  is  a  book  which  appeals  to  those  who  love 
to  be  out  of  doors  and  take  pleasure  in  the  woods 
and  the  streams.  It  is  full  of  the  spirit  of  the  forest 
and  the  music  of  the  water.  It  has  the  freshness  of 
the  air  and  the  quiet  of  the  solitude  far  from  town 
and  city. — Reformed  Church  Messenger. 

The  Growth  of  the  Christian  Church 

By  ROBERT  H.  NICHOLS,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Church 
History,  Auburn  Theological  Seminary.  Two  Volumes, 
$1.00   each   net. 

Volume   I,  Ancient  and   Medieval   Christianity. 

Volume  2,  Modern  Christianity. 

Intimate  Letters  on  Personal  Problems 

By    J.    R.    MILLER,    D.D.      Selected    and    arranged    by    John    T.    Paris,    D.D.      $1.25    net. 

Many   of   those  who   are  privileged  to   read   these  letters   will   feel   that   a   personal   message 
is  coming  to   them. 

Living  Bread  from  the  Fourth 
Gospel 

By  WILLIAM  HIRAM  FOULKES,  D.D.  $1.25  net. 
Devotional  literature  receives  a  notable  addition  in  an  attrac- 
tive volume  arranged  for  daily  use  through  a  year  in  Living 
Bread  from  the  Fourth  Gospel,  by  William  Hiram  Foulkes. 
A  verse  is  cjiosen  for  each  day,  followed  by  a  short  exegeti- 
cal  and  devotional  comment  and  a  brief  prayer.  The  author 
has  the  rare  gift  of  condensed  writing  and  epigrammatic  ex- 
pression. In  each  page  some  sentence  may  be  found  which 
might  well  be  treasured  in  the  mind  as  a  motto  for  the  day. 
— Congregationalist. 

The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication 

(THE  WESTMINSTER  PRESS) 

Headquarters:  PHILADELPHIA.  Witherspoon  Building 

NEW  YORK        CHICAGO        CINCINNATI        NASHVILLE        ST.  LOUIS 

SAN  FRANCISCO        |  ANY  BOOK-ANY  PUBLISHER  |         PITTSBURGH 


SCHOOLS 


BerReley  School 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Boys 
72d  ST.  and  WEST  END  AVE.,    NEW  YORK 

35TH  YEAR 
Offers  boarding-  pupils  all  the  educational  and  social  ad- 
vantages of  a  great  meiropolis.  with  cooeenial  companions 
Thorough  preparation  for  college,  scientific  schools,  busi- 
ness and  ^'•vernment  academies.  Absolutely  modem  scien- 
tific equipment  and  curriculum. 

lUustrated  Catalogue  Upon  Application 


What  Clarkson 

is  Doing  for 

the  Book  Buyer 

IN  seyerul  hundred  tboDsaod  Li- 
braries in  the   homes  of  people 


\X7HY  IMPERIL  HEALTH  of  boys  and  girls  by  con- 
'  ^  finemeni    in  study  and  superheated    school    rooms,  and 
exposure  (o  severe  weather,  when  at 


ROLLINS 


Florida's  Oldest  College 


At  Winter  Park 

they  can  live  out  of  doors,  and  have  best  instruction  and  care. 
at  less  cost  than  at  home?  College,  Academy,  Music.  Ex- 
pression, Art,  Business — tennis,  golf,  boating,  gymnasium. 
athletics.  Pres.  \V.  F.  BLACKMAN.  Ph.D..  LL  D.(Ober- 
(in,  Yale.  Cornell,  Berlin).     Refer  to  Hamilton  Holt,  Trnstee. 


CALIFORNIA,  Los  Angeles. 

CALIFORNIA  HOSPITAL 

School  for  Nurses.  Three  years  learnings  profession  -without  fx- 
pensi  in  California's  beautiful  city.  Medical.  Surgical,  Maternity. 
Eve  and  Ear  Departments.  Illustrated  booklet  free.  Write  Med- 
ical Director.  Also  a  few  young  men  (High  School  graduates) 
admitted  to  a  two  years'  course. 


ELISE  DUFOUR 

RHYTHMIC  DANCING  and  DRAMATIC  PANTOMIME 
Drawing  Room  Programmes 
Class    and    Private    Lessons 


69  Madison  Avenue 


New  York 


rr^iw^ 


RITING  THE  PHOTOPLAY 

A  practical  course  of  twenty  lessons  in  the 

technique  of  t'la  photoplay,   tiu^nt  by  .Arthur  Leeds.  E-iitor, 
Tub  Photoplat  Acthob.       2b  '-j-  r-jc  catalog'. e  free. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
Ur.Leeds  Department  103,  Sprine:field,  Mass. 


"HOME-MAKING.    THE    NEW    PROFESSION*' 

Is  a  100-paje  illustrated  hand-book:  it's  FREE.  Cookery,  diet. 
health,  children ;  home-study  D<>>nf'.<tic  Science  courses.  For 
home-making  and  vell-paid  position?;. 

American  School  of  Home  Economics.  529  West  69th  SL.  Chicago,  III.  I 


T        --^^^i^^K  "^  6^'^ry  v.alk  of  life  —  from  the 

Jt         *^     ^^^^m  day  laborer  to  the  college  professor 

ML^  ^^^M  and  bieh  government  official,  from 

^^L  ^^^Hl  the  persons  who  buy  a  few  books  of 

^^^^.       ^^H^^  popular  fiction  to  the  persons  who 

^^^^^k  B^^^k.  pride  themselves  on  having  the  com- 

^^^^^k  ^^^^^^       plete    works    of    all    the    standard 

J^^^^^^^    ^^^^^^^      authors  in   De  Laxe  Editions  artis- 
f   ^P^^^^Bt^^^^^^^      tically  printed  and  bound  —  almost 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^         every   book  was  bought  from   me. 
^^^^^^^^^  WHY?   Bee-use.    I   have   no  agents 

and  sell  you  Just  the  books  you  want— all  new— many  at  a  saving 
of  from  50  to  90  per  cent— you  ex.imine  the  books  in  your  own 
borne  for  five  days  before  paying  for  them.  If  not  satisfied,  re- 
turn tbem  at  my  expens*— and— owe  me  nothing. 

Sample  Prices: 


Tbe  Eyes  of  the  World,  90c 
Tbeir  Yesterdays,  35e 
Winning  of  BarbaraWorth,  35c 
Calling' of  Dan  Matthews,  35c 
Library  of  Oratory,  15  vols., 

publisher's   price   $15  —  my 

price  $4.75 


Uessages  and  Papers  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  3-4 
Morocco,  publisber'a  price 
$15— my  pnce,  98c 


Shakespeare,  40  vol.  full  flex- 
ible Morocco,  largest  type 
and  best  notes  of  any  Shakes- 
peare published,  publisber'a 
price  $96— my  price  $24. 


Home  Library,  8  vols,  cloth, 
publisher's  price  $4  —  my 
price  85c 

Wild  Animals  of  North  Amer- 
ica, publisher's  price  $3— my 
price  45c 

Orations,  Addresses  and  Ctab 
Essays,  publisher's  price 
$1.60— my  price  42c 
Here  are  De  Laxe  Editions.  Morocco  bound,  complete  works. 
many  of  them  at  less  than  25  cents  on  the  dollar.  Hugo.  Kipling, 
Poe.  EUot,  Dickeos,  Thackeray,  Scott  and  scores  of  others. 

Get  My  Big,  New  Catalog 

My  new  cntalog,  sent  free  for  the  asking,  tells  yoa  how  to  save 
50  to  90  per  cent  on  thousands  of  books.  It  is  a  coarse  in  liter- 
ature, giving  nationalities,  date  of  birth  and  death  of  authors, 
the  author's  life  and  standing  in  literature,  etc.  Hundreds  of 
sets  and  thousands  of  single  volumes  listed. 

I  sell  more  books  direct  to  the  booklover— the  individual  reader 
—the  rich  man  who  insists  upon  his  dollar's  worth- the  man  who 
watches  his  pennies  —  and  sell  them  for  less  money  —  than  any 
other  man  in  America.  Every  book  new  and  fresh,  and  guaran- 
teed to  please  you  —  you  to  be  the  judge.  I  do  not  quibble,  and 
would  rather  have  a  book  or  set  of  books  returned  at  my  ex- 
pense than  to  have  a  dissatisfied  customer. 

David  B.  Clarkson,  The  Book  Broker 

129  Clarkton  Baildioc  Chicago,  llliaoit 


EXPERIENCED  English  gentlewoman 
as  managing  housekeeper.  Thoroughly  un- 
derstands care  and  training  of  little  chil- 
dren. City  references.  Mrs.  D.  The  In- 
dependent. 


THE  OPPORTUNITY ---,-- 


me  and  lui 
ainder   of 

year  by  a  school  of  high  standing,  near  New  York  ai  half 
raies.      Address  B,  THE  INDEPENDENT,   New  York. 
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INFORMATION     ! 


Tlie  Independent  invites  inquiries  from  its  readers,  and  will  gladly  answer 
all  questions  pertaining  to  Travel  for  pleasure,  health  or  business;  the 
best  hotels,  large  and  small ;  the  best  routes  to  reach  them,  and  the  cost ; 
trips  by  land  and  sea;  tours  domestic  and  foreign.  This  Department 
under     the     supervision     of     the     BERTHA     RUFFNER     HOTEL 


IS 


BUREAU,  widely  and  favorably  known  because  of  the  personal  knowl- 
edge possessed  by  its  management  regarding  hotels  everywhere.  Offices  at 
Hotel  IklcAlpin,  Broadway  and  34th  street.  New  York,  and  Hotel  Stewart, 
San  Francisco.  Cal.,  where  personal  inquiry  may  be  made.  Address 
inquiries    by    mail    to    INFORMATION,   The   Independent,   New   York. 


THE  AMERICAN  NAUHEIM 


The  Pioneer  American  "Cure"  for 
the  Treatment   of    Heart     Disease 


T7ce>i:v-/!:-t 


:n  ;,';:.v:if  ^'W   Wiuhei'K   JJ.iChs   Tr;.'/;   a   A\i'ii>  .i/  7^  >  r!<-,'m^^:(S   /odo-Brc7no  Bri>:e 


The  GLEN  SPRINGS 


A  Mineral  Springs  Health  Resort  and 
Hotel  Open  All  The  Year.  Five 
Minutes'     Walk     From    Watkins    Glen. 

Midway  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Hudson.  A  Thous.ind  Miles  of  Good  Roads  radiate 
through  the  Lake  Region.  Aiitomobiling.  Boating,  Fishing.  Music,  Dancing.  Well-kept  and 
sporty  Golf  Course,  Tennis  Courts,  Putting  Greens. 

TUn     DITUO       ^^^  given  under  the  direction  of  physicians.       Complete  Hydrotherapeutic    Mechanical  and 
I  Hf     dAI  flu        Electrical  Equipment.     For  the  treatment  of  heart  disease,  rheumatism,  gout,  diabetes,  obes- 
ity.  neuralji.i.  digestive  disorders,  anemia,  neurasthenia,  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  liver 
and  kidneys,  we  offer  advantages  unsurpassed  in  this  country  or  Europe. 
For  dcscripth-e  booklets  addreas  WM.  E.  LEFFTNGWELL.  President.  Watkins.  N.  Y..  on  Seneca  Lake 


HOT    SPRINGS    MINERAL    BATHS    and 
MOUNTAIN    PARK    HOTEL,    HOT    SPRINGS,    N.  C. 

Open  all  the  year.     Ideal  climate.     Private  Park  100  acres. 


Write  for  booklet. 


H,  W.  FOSS.  Manager 


Japan  Tourist  Bureau 

Imperial  Government  Railways  Building 
Tokio,  Japeui 

Affords  Facilities  Gratis 

Information  given 
Introductions  issued 
Itineraries  arranged 
Estimates  furnished 
Booklets  supplied 

If  you  contemplate  a  trip  to  Japan  write  to 
the  New  York  Office. 

Japan  Society,  165  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 


"FLORIDA.  BY  SEA." 

Direct  Service  to 

JACKSONVILLE 

BOSTON  .  •  .  $43.30  Round  trip 
PHILADELPHIA  .  S37  80  Round  trip 
BALTIMORE      .       .       S33.80  Round  trip 

Including  meals  and  stateroom  berth. 

Fine  steamers.  Best  service. 

Automobiles  carried.     Wireless. 

Seud  for  particulars. 

Merchants  and  Miners  Trans.  Co. 

■W.  P  Turner.  G.  P.  A  Baltimore,  Md. 


Tour  to  South  America 

Sail    from    New    York    Feb.    17,    1915.      Three 
months.     Small   party.      Send   for  Itinerary. 

EDWIN  C.  ATKINSON 
rra  North   ipth   St..  Philadelphia 


The  Best  Regular  Services 
to  EGYPT,  INDIA,  CHINA. 
PHILIPPINES.  JAPAN. 
AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEA- 
LAND. Round  World 
Trips  and  Winter  Tours 
in  India.  PENINSULAR 
%  ORIENTAL  S.  N.  CO. 
Full    information     from 

CUNARD  LINE,  21-24  State  Street,  N.  Y. 

LET'S     LIVE 

IN  THE   BIG   PINE  WOODS 

IT'S  HEALTH,  IT'S  COMFORT,  IT'S  PLEASURE 

PINE  TREE  INN,     -     LAKEHURST,  N.  J. 

RHETORIC 

"It  certainly  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  recommend  to  teachers  everywhere 
the  special  merits  of  The  Independent 
for  schoolroom  work.  We  use  it  week- 
ly in  connection  with  our  regular  Rhe- 
torical work.  One-third  of  our  Rhetori- 
cal period  time  is  used  for  Current 
Events.  Outlines  of  the  week's  events 
are  prepared  from  the  magazine.  We 
find  the  news  to  be  concise  and  very 
readable.  The  special  articles  are  es- 
pecially good,  and  the  debate  outlines 
are  excellent.  I  am  glad  to  commend  it." 

Send  for  free  pamphlet  called  "How  to  Use 
The   Independent    in   the   Teaching   of   English." 

THE  INDEPENDENT,   119  West  40th  Street,  New  York 


poor  in  England  and  of  the  ryot  in 
India,  Fawcett,  like  Lincoln,  was  the 
man  whom  the  common  people  loved. 

Houghton  Mifflin.  $2.50. 
A  REPLY  TO  SOCIALISM 

Your  Own  Pay  Envelope,  by  John  R. 
Meader,  is  a  series  of  letters  addrest 
to  John  Smith,  Workingham.  While  ex- 
posing minor  Marxian  fallacies,  it  is 
not  itself  entirely  free  from  sophistry 
and  argumentative  pettiness.  Its  home- 
ly examples  and  lack  of  rancor,  how- 
ever, give  a  certain  value  to  its  consid- 
eration of  socialism's  more  simple  prob- 
lems. 

Devin- Adair.  $1. 

THE  HITMAN  SIDE  OF  A  STATESMAN 

A  study  of  a  statesman's  personality 
is  The  Life  of  Thoynas  B.  Reed,  by 
Samuel  W.  McCall.  The  biographer  has 
not  escaped  entirely  a  natural  extolla- 
tion  of  a  man  who  was  his  friend;  it  is 
fortunate,  however,  that  so  much  inti- 
mate detail  of  the  human  side  of  the 
famous  Speaker  has  been  put  into  a 
book.  To  one  who  knows  little  of  his 
reflective  nature  or  fine  literary  sense 
the  work  will   be  of  more  than  usual 

biographical  interest. 

Houghton  Mifflin.  $3. 

THE   EVOLUTION   OF   SIN 

In  Christianity  and  Sin,  Robert 
Mackintosh  has  outlined  the  difficult 
and  much  debated  doctrine  of  sin  his- 
torically as  it  emerges  in  the  Biblical 
literature  and  later  Christian  thought. 
The  modifications  made  by  the  theory 
of  evolution  are  emphasized.  The  au- 
thor then  makes  a  constructive  study  of 
the  more  important  aspects  and  ele- 
ments of  the  doctrine.  The  volume  is 
well  worked  out  and  suggestive. 

Scribner's.  75  cents. 
INVOICING   UNCLE   SAM 

Capsule  essays,  that  have  already  de- 
lighted some  five  million  newspaper 
readers,  go  to  make  up  George  Fitch's 
trenchant  Sizing  Up  Uncle  Sa??i.  Their 
ingredients  are  bits  of  political  history, 
national  biography,  economics,  fads, 
drawbacks  and  bragging  points,  put  to- 
gether with  dry  humor  and  a  deft  pen. 

Stokes.    $1. 

THE  SEARCHING  QUESTION  OF  THE  TIMES 

According  to  Professor  Walter  Rau- 
schenbusch,  Christianity  demands  that 
love  be  made  supreme  among  social 
forces  and  that  the  life  of  humanity 
be  "organized  on  the  basis  of  solidar- 
ity and  love."  His  striking  booklet  Dare 
We  Be  Christians?  is  a  stirring  call  to 
the  followers  of  Jesus  everywhere  to 
substitute  freedom  and  fraternity  for 
coercion  and  class  strife  in  social  move- 
ments. 

Pilgrim  Press.   35  cents. 
THE  QUEST  FOR  GOLD 

The  Treasure  Finders,  by  Oliver 
Clay,  is  a  well-written  supplementary 
historical  reader,  containing  accounts 
of  the  principal  voyages  of  discovery 
and  exploration.  There  are  ten  chap- 
ters, including  an  account  of  the  sea- 
rovers  of  the  Far  North  like  Lief  Eric- 
son.  The  environment  in  each  chapter  is 
excellently  maintained.  The  style  is 
direct. 

Duffield.   $1.25. 
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EFFICIENCY 
QUESTION   BOX 

CONDUCTED  BY 

EDWARD    EARLE    PURINTON 

DIRECTOR  OP  THE 
INDEPENDENT      EFFICIENCY      SERVICE 


Questions  on  health,  work,  business, 
home  and  everyday  life  will  be  an- 
swered by  Mr.  Purinton,  thru  the  Ques- 
tion Box  or  by  personal  letter.  Please 
confine  questions  to  one  sheet.  When 
books,  institutions,  manufactures,  and 
other  aids  to  efficiency  are  mentioned, 
they  are  not  necessarily  endorsed.  The 
Service,  being  a  clearing-house  of  in- 
formation, assumes  no  responsibility 
for  others. 

14.  Mrs.  M.  P.,  New  Jersey.  "My  problem 
is  this :  How  are  magazine  reading  and  effi- 
ciency to  live  in  the  same  house?  The  literature 
of  the  day  is  heavy  with  waste,  because  unused  ; 
and  demoralizing  for  the  reason  that  what  one 
hopes  or  expects  to  do  and  does  not  effect  is 
more  enervating  than  accomplishment  would  be. 
Do  not  passing  thoughts  in  great  numbers  tend 
to  scatter  the  intellect  ?  How  shall  we  keep  our 
minds  from  becoming  waste-baskets?" 

Tour  point  is  a  good  one.  The  bane  of 
education  is  too  much  reading — too  little 
thinking,  too  little  feeling,  too  little  doing. 
This  chronic  tendency  of  the  student, 
toward  mental  gluttony  and  psychic  par- 
alysis, we  are  endeavoring  to  overcome  b.v 
publishing  a  chart  or  test  or  table,  forcing 
action,  with  each  article  of  our  series.  I, 
personally,  would  rather  see  a  man  lift  a 
little  finger  to  help  himself  or  his  neighbor 
than  read  a  library  of  pale,  proud,  the- 
ories— and  stay  glued  to  his  chair.  We  all 
need  power — not  pedantry ;  and  shall  wel- 
come suggestions  accordingly.  The  Ser- 
vice recommends  few  books,  only  those 
likely  to  meet  a  specific  need ;  aiming 
rather  to  form  personal  connections  be- 
tween inquirers  and  the  most  able  Efficieu- 
■cy  leaders. 


15.  Mr.  C.  W.,  Georgia.  "I  should  like  to  ask 
about  the  space  and  attention  you  are  going  to 
give  to  the  Efficiency  Movement  in  the  future. 
Our  company  is  interested,  and  vi'ould  like  to 
get  all  the  information  possible  on  this  subject." 

The  amount  of  space  that  we  shall  give 
to  this  subject  will  be  largely  determined 
by  our  readers'  interest  in  what  we  present. 

A  series  of  articles,  giving  the  newest  and 
best  ideas  on  Personal  Efficiency,  written 
by  the  Director  of  the  Service,  will  be  pub- 
lished, one  a  month.  A  synopsis  of  these 
articles  has  just  been  published,  in  a 
booklet  containing  the  symposium  on  Effi- 
■ciency  from  our  November  .30th  issue, 
and  also  a  reprint  of  "The  Triumph  of 
the  Man  Who  Acts" — for  which  so  man.y 
■of  our  friends  have  been  asking.  The 
price  of  the  booklet  is  10  cents.  Order  as 
many  copies  from  the  Service  as  you  care 
to  distribute.  Just  write  "Send  Efficiency 
tooklet,"  and  enclose  amount  due. 

The  Question  Box  will  be  continued, 
and  made  as  varied,  interesting  and  help- 
ful as  possible.  New  features  are  under 
way  and  will  be  announced  from  time  to 
time  in  these  columns. 

16.  Mr.  R.  E.  K.,  Wyoming.  "Can  you  refer 
me  to  a  good  mail  course  in  stenography  ?  I 
find  myself  handicapped  by  the  time  I  have  to 
consume  at  the  typewriter,  in  making  out  re- 
ports, estimates,  etc.  I  am  a  civil  engineer, 
and  am  greatly  interested  in  your  Service." 

Write  the  Iniernational  Correspondence 
Schools,  Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  for  details 
on  this  matter.  Stenography  is  hard  to 
learn  by  mail  instruction — the  knack  of 
using  your  hands  and  the  machine  is  large- 
ly observation  and  imitation.      If  you  are 


REPORT  OF  THiE  CONDITION  OF 

THE  IMPORTERS  &  TRADERS 

NATIONAL  BANK  OF  NEW  YORK 

at  New  York,  In  the  State  of  New  York,  at 
the  close  of  business  December  31,   1914: 

RESOURCES 

Loans  and  discounts $25,540,591.22 

Overdrafts   152.29 

U.  S.   bonds  deposited  to  secure 

circulation    (par    value) 50,000.00 

U.  S.  bonds  to  secure  U.  S.  de- 
posits    (par    value) 1,000.00 

•Bonds,  securities,  etc.,  on  hand 
(other  than  stocks),  including 
premiums    on    same 267,501.00 

Bonds,  securities,  etc.,  pledged 
as  collateral  for  State  or  other 
deposits  (U.  S.  postal  sav- 
ings    excluded) 99,500.00 

Subscription  to  stock  of  Fed- 
eral  Reserve   Bank 450.000.00 

Less   amount    unpaid 375.000.00 

Banking    house 700.000.00 

Due  from  Federal  Reserve  Bank     1,992,101.94 

Due     from     banks     and    bankers 

(other    than   above) 1,450,507.26 

Outside  checks  and  other  cash 
items.  .?102.400.52:  fractional 
currency,    $6.440 108,840.52 

Checks  orf  banks  in  the  same 
citv  or  town  as  reporting 
hank     43.291.75 

Exchanges  for  Clearing  House..      1.545.811.05 

Notes    of    other    national    banks        160.994.00 

Lawful  money  reserve  in  bank: 

Specie    1,446.100.00 

tyegal-tender   notes 1,369,617.00 

Aminiiit  paid  on  account  of  sub- 
scription to  $100,000,000  gold 
fund     subscribed 143,212.50 

Less  amount,  if  anv,  returned  to 

subscriber    42,963.75 

Redemption  fund  with  U.  S, 
Treasurer  (not  more  than  5 
per    cent,    on    circulation)....  2.500.(X) 

Due  from  U.  S.  Treasurer 121.000.00 

Total     $35,074,756.78 

LIABILITIES 

Capital  stock  paid   in $1,500,000.00 

Surplus    fund 6,000,000.00 

Undivided    profits 1,504,258.93 

Reserved    for    taxes 4,407.57 

Circulating  notes,  less  amount 
on    hand    and    in    treasury    for 

redemption    or    in    transit....  50.000.00 

Due    to    banks   and    bankers 11,280,507.14 

Dividends    unpaid 183,961.00 

Demand    deposits: 

Individual  deposits  suhlect  to 

check     12,734,868.70 

Certificates  of  deposit   due   In 

less   than  30  days 614.000.00 

Certified   checks 346.395.76 

Cashier's    chocks    outstanding  310.809.37 

United    States     deposits l.OOO.OO 

State    and    municipal    deposits  538,870.31 
State  bank  circulation  outstand- 
ing      5.678.00 

Total     $35,074,756.78 

State  of  New  York.  County  of  New  York.  ss. : 
I,  H.  H.  POWELL.  Cashier  of  the  above- 
named  bank,  do  solemnly  swear  that  the 
above  statement  is  true  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge   and   belief. 

H,   H.    POWELL,    Cashier 

vSubscrlbed    and    sworn    to    before    me    this 
7th  day  of  January,  1915. 

rir.\s.  E.  McCarthy. 

Notary  Public.   2,659,   N.   Y.  Co. 

Correct — Attest : 

EDWARD    TOWNSE.ND, 
HENRY    SPADONE, 
JOHIN  J.   WALTON 


North  Dakota  Farm 
Mortgages 

Are  relieved  from  the  constant 
fluctuation  of  general  class 
securities. 

Farm  Mortgages  secured  upon 
land,  the  prime  factor  of  the 
country's  prosperity,  made  in  an 
old  settled  country,  and  by 
Bankers  of  established  reputa- 
tion and  character  are  the  Ideal 
Investment. 

My  33  years  residence,  and  30 
years  making  Farm  Mortgages 
without  the  loss  of  a  dollar  in 
interest  or  principal,  gives  the 
careful  investor  every  warrant 
and  guarantee  of  absolute  se- 
curity. 

Write  for  particulars. 

WALTER  L.  WILLIAMSON 

LISBON  NORTH  DAKOTA 


The  Maahattao 
Savings  Institution 

644-646  Broadway,     Cor.  Blcecker  St.,  N.  Y. 

127Ut   SEMI-ANNUAL    DIVIDEND 

December  8,   1914. 

The  Trustees  of  this  Institution  have  de- 
clared interest  (by  the  rules  entitled  thereto) 
at  the  rate  of  THREE  AND  ONE-HALF 
PER  CENT,  per  annum  on  all  sums  not  ex- 
ceeding $3,000  remaining  on  deposit  during 
the  three  or  six  months  ending  on  the  31st 
inst.,  payable  on  or  after  January  18,   1915. 

Deposits  made  on  or  before  January  9, 
19-15,  draw  interest  fro'n  January   i,   1915. 

JOSEPH   BIRD,   President 

CONSTANT   M.    BIRD,   Secretary 
ARTHUR   STILES.   Ass't   Secretary 


LIGGETT  &  MYERS  TOBACCO  CO. 

St.    Louis.    Mo.,    December  30,    1914. 

The  transfer  books  of  the   registered  5  per  cent, 
bonds   of   Liggett   &   M.vers  Tobacco    Compan.v    will 

close   at   12  o'clock,   M.,  Januar.v  16,    1915,    for   the 

payment   of   interest  on  said   bonds,    due    February 

1,   1915,  and  will  reopen  at  10  o'clock.  A.   M.,  Feb- 
ruary 2.   1915. 

T.    T.  ANDERSON.    Treasurer 


KINGS  COUNTY  TRUST  COMPANY 

City  of  New  York,  Borough  ol  Brooklyn 

Capital,  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  Over  $2,900,000 

OFFICEES 

JULIAN  D.  FAIRCHILD,  President  THOMAS   BLAKE,    Secretary 

)  HOWARD   D.    JOOST.    Asst.    Sec'y 

f    Vice-Presidents  ^-  NORMAN  CARPFNTER,  Trust  Officer 


XOLIAN   P.    FAIRCHILD 

WILLIAM    HARKNESS,  J, 

D.    W.    McWILLIAMS  ( 

WM.    J.    WASON,    JR.,  '' 

WALTER    E.    BEDELL 
EDWARD    C.    BLCM 
GEO.    V.    BROWER 
FREDERICK  L.    CRANFORD 
ROBERT   A.    DRYSDALE 
JULIAN    D,    FAIRCHILD 
JULIAN   P,    FAIRCHILD 
JOSEPH   P.   GRACE 


GEORGE  V,  BROWER,  Counsel 


TKXrSTEES 


WILLIAM   HARKNESS 
JOSEPH.  HUBER 
WHITMAN   W.    KENYON 
D.    W.    McWILLIAMS, 
HENRY-    A.   MEYER 
CHARLES   A.    O'DONOHUE 

ACCOUNTS  INVITED.  INTEREST  ALLOWED 


CHARLES   E.    PERKINS 
H.    B.    SCHARMANN 
JOHN    F.    SCHMADEKE 
OSWALD   W.    UHL 
JOHN   T.    UNDERWOOD 
W.    M.    VAN    ANDEN 
JOHN   J.    WILLIAMS 
LLEWELLEN    A.    WRAY 

ON  DEPOSITS 
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REPORT  OlF  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE 

UNITED    STATES    TRUST    COMPANY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

at  the   close  of  business  on   the  24th  day  of 

December,    1914: 

RESOURCES 

Stock  and  bond  investments,  viz.: 
Public  securities    tbooli   value, 

$1,111,250),   maiket   value..   $1,126,000.00 
Private  securities  (book  value, 

$10,184,855),    market    value  10,217,160.00 

Real    estate    owned 1,150,000.00 

Mortgages    owned 3,636,625.00 

Loans  and  discounts  secured   by 

otlier    collateral 40,042,085.50 

Loans,  discounts  and  bills  pur- 
chased not  secured  by  collat- 
eral         9,291,768.65 

Due  from  approved  reserve  de- 
positaries, less  amount  of  off- 
sets         9,700,912.35 

Specie    (gold    certificates) 4,600,000.00 

Gold  Fund  Contribution  Certifi- 
cates      77,325.50 

Other   assets,    viz. : 

Accrued  interest  entered  on 
books  at  close  of  business 
on    above    date 555,919.46 

Total   $80,397,796.46 

LIABILITIEIS 

Capital   stock $2,000,000.00 

Surplus  on  market  values: 

Surplus     fund 12.000,000.00 

Undivided     profits 2.624.477.46 

Surplus   on   book   values 14,577,422.46 

Deposits: 

Preferred,    as   follows: 

Due  New  York  State  sav- 
ings   banks 4,500,387.72 

Other  deposits  due  as  ex- 
e  c  u  t  o  r,  administrator, 
guardian,  receiver,  trus- 
tee, committee,  or  de- 
positary         1,932,926.16 

Other  deposits  secured  by  a 
pledge    of    assets     (U.     S. 
Postal    Savings   Trustees)         605,520.41 
Not    preferred,     as    follows: 

Deposits  sut)ject  to  check  33.466,722.59 
Time  deposits,  certificates, 
and  other  dei)osits,  the 
payment  of  which  cannot 
legally  be  required  with- 
in    thirty    days 9,983,289.56 

Other  certificates  of  deposit     9,571,590.72 
Due  trust  companies,  banks, 

and    bankers 2,836,388.57 

Other   liabilities,    viz.: 

Reserves  for  taxes  and  ex- 
penses              103,231.00 

Accrued  interest  entered  on 
books    at    close    of    business 

on    above   date 738.569.52 

Estimated   unearned  discounts  34,692.75 

Total   $80,397,796.46 


^ 


$100  Certificates 


B 

^m  ^m'  Bearing  interest  at  6  per 
^^^^^^W  cent.  Due  two  years  from 
l^^l^^  date  and  payable  on  demand  at 
any  time  thereafter. 
Amply  secured  by  first  mortages 
on  improved  property  deposited  in 
trust  for  the  protection  of  Certificate 
holders. 

An   ideal   investment   for  savings 
or  idle  funds. 

Interest  cheeks   mailed  promptly 
July  1st  and  January  1st. 

Write  for  the  book 
THE  CALVERT    MORTGAGE  CO. 
1048  Calvert  BIdg.        Baltimore,  Md. 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

A  Dividend  of  Two  Dollars  per  share 

will  be  pcid  on  Friday,  January  15,  1915, 

to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of 

business  on  Thursday,  December  31,  1914. 

G.  D.  MILNE,  Treasurer 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Four  Per  Cent.   CollatereJ  Trust  Bonds 

Coupons  from  these  bonds,  payable  by  tlieir 
terms  on  January  i,  191 5,  at  the  office  of  the 
Treasurer  in  New  York  will  be  paid  by  the 
Bankers'  Trust  Company,  16  Wall  Street. 

G.  D.  MILNE,  Treasurer 


keen  and  doft,  you  may  succeed.  Go  ahead 
and  make  the  trial. 

Is  there  no  publie  stenographer  in  your 
town  who  would  sugRcst  the  right  books 
for  home  study,  and  who  would  coach  you 
for  a  slight  fee?  Always  look  around 
before  asking  help   from   a   distance. 

Have  you  investigated  stenotypy, 
new  short-hand  system  using  English 
ters  only?  Write  the  Stenotype  Company, 
220  West  Forty-second  Street,  New  York 
City, 


you 

the 
let- 


17.  Mrs.  R.  B.  S.,  Virginia.  "Your  first  arti- 
cle was  like  an  open  door  thru  which  a  great 
light  shone.  The  writer  desires  for  herself,  hus- 
band and  three  sons  the  most  practical  methods 
of  studyintr  Efficiency.  Who  are  the  publishers 
of  your  books  ?" 

Will  you  pardon  us  for  suggesting  that 
in  your  plan  of  study  your  own  efficiency 
comes  first,  that  of  your  children  next,  that 
of  your  husband  last?  You  are  the  mold- 
ing influence  on  the  lives  of  your  boys — ■ 
you  must  be  their  example,  in  strength  of 
heart,  head  and  hand.  If  you  wish  to  help 
your  husband  in  his  work,  you  might  read 
the  late  issues  of  The  Ladies'  Howe  Jour- 
nal. Philadelphia,  showing  methods  that 
wives  have  used  in  helping  to  make  and 
save  money  for  the  home.  Rut  as  mother 
and   housewife  you   are  chiefly   responsible. 

Are  your  children  small?  Then  write 
to  Mrs.  Mary  Pamela  Rice,  Hotel  Bruns- 
wick, Boston.  Massachusetts,  for  details 
of  the  Fathers'  and  Mothers'  Club,  of 
which  she  is  president  and  founder.  The 
National  Child  Welfare  Committee.  200 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  City,  may  give 
you  important  references  on  child  train- 
ing  and   protection. 

Is  there  a  mothers'  club,  or  a  woman's 
club,  in  your  town?  If  so.  join  it.  If 
not.  write  to  the  Editor.  American  Club 
Woman.  85  West  Thirty-ninth  Street. 
New  York  City,  for  suggestions  on  how 
to  form  such  a  club.     Then  organize  it. 

Where  is  the  nearest  branch  of  the  Na- 
tional Housewives'  League?  Headquarters 
are  at  2.5  West  Forty-fifth  Street.  New 
York  City ;  and  you  will  inquire,  if  in- 
terested in  pure  food,  sanitary  shops,  fair 
prices,  and  right  relationships  between 
dealers  and  housewives.  Excellent  ideas 
may  be  had  from  the  Secretary  of  the  As- 
sociated Clubs  of  Domestic  Science,  care 
of  National  Food  Magazine.  45  West 
Tliirty-fourth   Street,   New  York  City. 

Do  you  read  Good  Housekeeping  Mag- 
azine? If  not,  send  fifteen  cents  for  a 
copy,  to  the  publication  ofiices  at  119  W^est 
P^trtieth  Street,  New  York  City.  And 
now  if.  perchance,  your  house  be  not  over- 
run with  literature  and  the  patience  of 
your  husband  exhausted,  we  will  refer  you 
to  books  and  magazines  on  woman  suf- 
frage— of  which  there  be  a  sufficient  num- 
ber to  make  every  fossilized  man  in  your 
town  wish  for  the  old  days  of  woman's  in- 
efficiency. To  some  women  efficiency  is 
peace,  to  others  it  is  revolution.  Which 
does  it  mean  to  you? 

Regarding  my  writings,  they  have  had 
several  publishers,  but  most  of  the  various 
editions  have  been  exhausted.  New  edi- 
tions will  soon  be  on  the  press.  You  will 
be  notified  when  they  are  ready. 


18.  Rev.  W.  C.  J.,  Washington.  "Is  there  lit- 
erature on  the  application  of  the  principle  of 
scientific  management  to  church  work,  and  is 
any  of  this  literature  of  value?" 

Scientific  management  has  not  yet  been 
satisfactorily  applied  in  church  work.  To 
my  knowledge,  there  are  no  adequate  books 
on  the  subject. 

You  have  made  a  fine  beginning,  in  your 
"Civic  and  Religious  Federation,"  on 
whose  letterhead  you  wrote  us.  A  union 
of  this  kind,  formed  among  the  churches 
of  various  denominations  and  the  civic  and 
business  clubs  of  your  city,  has  in  it  won- 
derful possibilities  for  making  the  church 
practical  and  the  world  spiritual — a  com- 
bination devoutly  to  be  desired. 

Social  service  features,  hygienic  advice, 
household  helps,  and  psychological  train- 
ing,    should    be    integral    parts    of    every 


church  program.  The  human  soul  cannot 
function  properly  in  a  weak  or  ailing 
body,  with  an  unbalanced  or  unused  brain. 
Hereditary  influence,  wrong  associations, 
ill-chosen  food  and  drink,  poor  circulation 
and  impoverished  blood-supply,  make  more 
havoc  with  our  lives  than  "original  sin" 
ever  dreamed  of.  Let  your  church  be  a 
social  service  center,  where  the  great  ques- 
tions of  the  day — such  as  poverty,  unem- 
ployment, health,  vocational  training,  busi- 
ness principles,  may  be  freely  discussed ; 
and  where  the  real  problems  of  individu- 
als, inside  and  outside  your  oarticular 
church,  may  be  squarely  met  and  solved. 

Write  the  American  Institute  of  Social 
Service,  82  Bible  House,  New  York  City, 
for  particulars  of  their  unique  work  along 
these  lines,  also  for  list  of  the  books  by 
Dr.  Josiah  Strong.  A  book,  Health  and 
Happiness,  by  Bishop  Samuel  Fallows, 
2.844  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  describes 
some  of  the  remarkable  results  of  the 
church  clinic  founded  by  Bishop  Fallows, 
which  aims  at  spiritual  growth  by  means 
of  a  strong  body  and  a  clear  mind.  Rev. 
W.  John  Murra'y,  of  118  West  Eighty- 
seventh  Street,  New  York  City,  conducts 
a  Men's  Efficiency  Club  under  the  auspices 
of  his  church,  and  might  be  willing  to  give 
details  of  its  formation  and  scope. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  better  way  to  en- 
list the  support  of  the  men  of  your  city 
than  by  organizing  such  a  club.  We  will 
help  you,  if  desired,  in  drawing  up  a  tenta- 
tive plan,  and  will  cooperate  to  the  fullest 
possible  degree. 


19.  Mr.  J.  W.  E..  New  York.  "A  friend  of 
mine,  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  legal  department  of  a  large  cor- 
poration. He  has  been  successful  in  his  work, 
but  does  not  like  the  law.  A  reputable  character 
analyst  tells  him  he  is  not  built  for  the  law.  Is 
he  too  old  to  change  his  work  ?  He  is  a  uni- 
versity graduate." 

No  man  is  too  old  to  change  his  work. 
Some  of  the  world's  greatest  men  did  not 
begin  their  real  work  till  they  were  past 
forty. 

However,  a  sudden  or  open  change  would 
be  unwise,  particularly  if  your  friend  has 
a  family  to  support,  or  other  personal  ob- 
ligations to  meet  regularly.  A  large  cor- 
poration shows  many  avenues  to  effective 
work,  apart  from  the  law.  Why  not  investi- 
gate other  departments,  with  a  view  first 
to  blending  the  legal  occupation  with  a 
more  congenial  one — then  gradually  drop- 
ping the  law  and  transferring? 

Your  friend  might  study  on  this  plan  out- 
side of  office  hours — then  offer  to  help  the 
chief  of  the  department  he  selects,  without 
remuneration.  This,  however,  should  be  en- 
tirely a  personal  matter  between  these  two 
men — the  corporation  should  not  be  in- 
formed of  the  arrangement  until  a  vacancy 
occurs  in  the  new  line,  and  the  lawyer  is 
ready  to  fill  it.  Most  employers  are  opposed 
to  innovations  among  their  employees — a 
short-sighted  policy,  but  one  to  be  reckoned 
with. 


20.  Rev.  C.  J.  B.,  Ohio.  "I  have  been  very 
much  impressed  by  your  Efficiency  program  :  it 
gives  a  good  view  of  the  needs  and  capacities 
of  human  nature.  But  has  the  moral  element 
no  place  in  that  scheme?  Can  our  life  be  fairly 
developed  and  utilized  without  the  spiritual  prin- 
ciple? When  Paul  said  'I  can  do  all  things  thru 
Christ  Who  strengtheneth  me,'  did  he  not  realize 
the  highest  ideal  of  human  efficiency?  I  am  sure 
that  your  work  will  be  very  useful  and  well 
appreciated." 

There  can  be  no  real  efficiency  without 
spirituality.  And  every  technical  method 
must  be  founded  on  a  moral  principle.  But 
the  spiritual  life  is  not  a  thing  of  dogmas 
■ — it  is  a  thing  of  deeds.  Too  many  people 
think  of  religion  as  a  kind  of  emotional 
balloon,  in  which  they  can  float  lazily 
among  the  dream-clouds  of  moral  supine- 
ness.  Spirituality  is  energy,  or  it  is  noth- 
ing. The  Bible  is  the  greatest  book  ever 
written  because  it  is  the  record  of  the 
greatest  deeds  ever  done.  What  we  are' 
trying  to  find  and  use  is  the  power  at  the 
source  of  all  true  religion.  But  we  add 
science,  we  practise  health,  we  teach  psy- 
chology, and  we  administer  commonsense 
in  large  doses. 
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LIBRARIES  AND  LIBRARIANS 

"A  book  destroyed  thru  legitimate 
use  has  fulfilled  its  destiny,"  says  Paul 
Lodewig  in  his  Katechismus  der  Biich- 
evei. 

Seven  members  of  the  staff  and  two 
porters  of  the  Public  Library,  Birming- 
ham, England,  are  at  the  front  with 
the  British  army. 

The  first  regularly  organized  library 
school  in  Germany  was  opened  on  Octo- 
ber 12,  1914,  in  the  Hoch  Schule  fiir 
Frauen  in  Leipzig. 

The  Municipal  Reference  Library  of 
New  York  City,  which  is  a  branch  of 
the  New  York  Public  Library,  issues  a 
weekly  magazine  for  circulation  among 
the  officials  and  employees  of  the  city 
of  New  York.  It  contains  a  classified 
list  of  recent  additions  to  the  library 
and  notes  on  matters  of  current  in- 
terest. 

The  Public  Library  of  Jersey  City, 
New  Jersey,  has  published  three  pam- 
phlets describing  the  form  of  govern- 
ment of  the  state,  county  and  city  in 
which  the  library  is  situated.  These 
monographs  outline  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  explain  the  duties  and 
powers  of  officers  in  the  city,  county 
and  state. 

Recently  in  this  column  it  was  stated 
that  the  Hotel  Sinton,  Cincinnati,  is 
the  second  hotel  to  install  a  library  for 
the  use  of  its  patrons.  It  appears  that 
other  hotels  besides  the  Sinton  and  the 
Touraine,  notably  the  Parker  House  in 
Boston,  the  Biltmore  in  New  York  and 
the  Hotel  Statler  in  Detroit,  each  have 
valuable  libraries  and  are  issuing  lists 
of  books  to  be  placed  in  each  guest 
room. 

At  the  Conference  of  Teachers  of 
Journalism  held  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity on  December  30,  Mr.  H.  M.  Lyden- 
burg.  Reference  Librarian  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library,  presented  a  plan 
for  preserving  newspaper  files,  which 
on  account  of  the  wood-pulp  paper  used 
now  disintegrate  in  about  ten  years.  A 
committee  was  appointed  by  the  Con- 
ference to  examine  and  report  on  the 
various  plans  suggested. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  League  of 
Library  Commissions  held  in  New  York 
City  it  was  stated  that  the  New  York 
State  Library  is  preparing  a  list  of 
books  for  use  in  prison  libraries.  The 
New  York  Library  Association  has  had 
a  Committee  on  Libraries  in  Prisons 
and  Reformatories  for  several  years, 
and  librarians  generally  are  interesting 
themselves  in  the  movement,  which 
tends  to  make  prisons  reformatory 
rather  than  punitive. 

To  those  users  of  libi'aries  who  have 
been  appalled  by  the  size  of  public  card 
catalogs,  the  discussion  at  a  recent  con- 
ference of  eastern  college  librarians, 
held  at  Columbia  University,  would 
have  been  interesting.  Several  means 
by  which  the  size  of  the  catalog  might 
be  reduced  were  suggested,  among  them 
the  possibility  of  publishing  a  title-a- 
line linotype  slug  catalog  in  book  form, 
to  be  revised  quarterly,  just  as  the  tele- 
phone directories  are  revised. 
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Statement,  January  1st,  1915 


RESOURCES 

Cash   in   office   and  banks $11,995,021.76 

Loans    on    collateral 23.070,724.42 

Bills   purchased 9.073.735.55 

Stocks  and  bonds    (market  value)   11,889.952.97 

Bonds    and    mortgages 2.573.630.22 

Real     estate 225.433.02 

Exchanges    for    Clearing    House.  .      3,566.444.01 
Interest     receivable 431,968.38 


LIABILITIES 

Capital   stock $3,000,000.00 

Surplus   and  undivided   proflts....  11.662.936.46 

Deposits     47,186.288.47 

Cheques    outstanding 790,598.50 

Reserved    for    taxes 89.000.00 

Interest    payable 98,086.88 


$62,826,910.31  $62,826,910.31 

Member  .of  The  New  York  Clearing  House  Association 


CENTRAL    TRUST    COMPANY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

54  WALL  STREET 

BRANCH:  FORTY-SECOND  STREET  AND  MADISON  AVENUE 


Statement  of  Condition  at  the  Close  of  Business  December  31,  1914 


RESOURCES 

Bonds  &  Mortgages $431,064.75 

Public  Securities,  Mar- 
ket Value 10,108,081.77 

Other  Securities,  Mar- 
ket Value 25,424,206.32 

Loans    52,326,794.14 

Real  Estate  1,287,013.24 

Cash    on    hand    and    in 

Banks    33.388,749.10 

Accrued  Interest  1,012,387.22 


Total  $123,978,296.54 


LIABILITIES 

Capital  Stock  $3,000,000.00 

Surplus    15,000,000.00 

*Undivided  Profits   1,010,457.51 

Deposits    104,588,661 .53 

Reserved   for   Taxes....  152,091.15 

Accrued  Interest  223,012.94 

Secretary's  Checks   4.073.41 


Total   $123,978,296.54 


•Dividend  payable  January  2,   1915,  charged  to  Profit  and  Loss  and  not  included  in   this 
Statement.  

OFFICERS 

JAMES   N.    WALLACE,   President 
E.  FRANCIS  HYDE,  Vice-President  DUDLEY  OLCOTT  20,  Vice-President 

BENJAMIN  G.  MITCHELL,  Vice-President  GEORGE  \V.   DAVISON,  Vice-President 

MILTON   FERGUSON,   Secretary 

FRANK  B.  SMIDT,  Assistant  Secretary  C.  P.   STALLNECHT,  Assistant  Secretary 

FREDERIC  J.   FULLER,  Assistant   Secretary 


FORTY-SECOND   STREET  BRANCH 


F.  WM.  KNOLHOFF,  Branch  Manager 


H.   C.    HOLT,  Assistant    Secretary 


F.  J.   LEARY,  Assistant  Manager 


WESTINGHOUSE 

Electric   and    Manufacturing:    Company. 
A   dividend    of   one    per   cent,    on    the    COXDION 
stock    of    this    Company    for    the    quarter    ending 
Dec.     31,     1914,     will    be    paid    Jan.     30,     1915,    to 
stockholders  of   record   as  of   Dec.    31,    1914. 

H.    D.    SHUTE.    Treasurer 
New  York,   Dec.   23,    1914. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
Corporation,  known  as  Henry  Romelke,  Inc.,  for 
the  purpose  of  electing  directors  and  transacting 
such  other  business  as  may  properly  come  before 
the  meeting,  will  be  held  on  the  twenty-first  day 
of  .Tanuarv,  1915,  at  2  p.  m.  at  the  office  of  the 
Corporation,  106-110  Seventh  avenue.  New  York 
City.  HENRY    ROMKIKE.    INC., 

Per  Albert   Romeike,   Sec'y 


AMERICAN  UGHT  &  TRACTION 
COMPANY 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  above  company 
at  a  meeting  held  January  5,  1915,  declared  a 
cash  dividend  of  One  and  One-Half  Per  Cent. 
(i}4%)  on  the  Preferred  Stock,  a  Cash  Divi- 
dend of  Two  and  One-Half  Per  Cent.  (2^%) 
on  the  Common  Stock,  and  a  dividend  of  Two 
and  One-Half  (2^)  shares  of  Common  Stock 
on  every  One  Hundred  (lool  shares  of  Common 
Stock  outstanding,   all   payable   February    i,    1915. 

The  Transfer  Books  will  close  at  3  P.  M.  on 
January  15,  1915,  and  will  reopen  at  10  A.  M. 
on    February    i,    191=;. 

C.  N.  JELLIFFE.  Secretary 
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Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Atlantic  Baildiog.  51  Wall  St..  New  York 

Insures  Against  Marine  and  Inland  Transportation 
Risk  and  Will  Issue  Policies  Making  Loss  Pay- 
able in  Europe  and  Oriental  Countries 

Chartered  l).v  the  State  of  New  York  in  1842, 
was  preceded  liy  a  stock  company  of  a  similar 
name.  Tlie  latter  company  was  liquidated  and 
part  of  its  capital,  to  the  extent  of  $100,000, 
was  used,  with  consent  of  the  stockholders,  by 
tlie  .Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Company  and 
repaid  witli  a  lionus  and  interest  at  the  expira- 
tion   of   two  years. 

During  its  existence  the  com- 
panv  has  insured  property 
to   tlie   value  of $27,219,045,826.00 

Received  premiums  thereon  to 

tlie   extent   of 282,298,429.80 

Paid  losses  during  that  period         141,5(37,550.30 

Issued    certificates    of    profits 

to    dealers 89,740,400.00 

Of  wliich  there  have  been  re- 
deemed     : 82,497,340.00 

Leaving  outst:inding  at  pres- 
ent   time 7,243,000.00 

Interest  paid  on  certificates 
amounts    to 22,585.640.25 

On  December  31.  1913,  the  as- 
sets of  tlie  company 
amounted     to 13,2.59.024.16 

The  profits  of  the  company  revert  to  the 
assured  and  .ire  divided  annually  upon  the  pre- 
miums terminated  during  the  year,  thereby 
reducing   the   cost   of   insurance. 

For  such  dividends,  certificates  are  issued 
subject  to  dividends  of  interest  until  ordered 
to  be  redeemed,  in  accordance  with  the  char- 
ter. 

A.  A.   RAVEN.   Pies. 

CORNELIUS  ELDERT.   VIce-Pres. 

WALTER   WOOD  PARSONS.  2d  Vlce-Pres. 

CHARLES    E.     FAY.    3d    Vice-Pres. 

G.    STANTON    FLOYD-JONES,    Sec. 
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UNITED  STATES  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

In  the  City  ot  New  York  Issues  Guaranteed  Contracts 
JOHN  P.  MUNN,  M.D.,  President 
Finance  Committee 
CLARENCE   H.    KELSEY 
Pres.   Title  Guarantee  and   Trust  Co. 
WILLIAM   H.    PORTER,   Banker 
EDWARD  TOWNSEND 
Pres.  Importers  0)i>.'   Traders  Nat.   Bank 
Good    men,    whether   experienced    In    life    In- 
surance   or    not,    may    make    direct    contracts 
with    this   Company,    for   a    limited   territory    if 
desired,    and    secure    for    themselves,    in    addi- 
tion  to   first   year's   commission,   a    renewal    in- 
terest insuring  an  income   for  the  future.      Ad- 
dress the  Company  at  its  Home  Office,   No.  277 
Broadway.    New   York   City. 
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ODD 
LOTS 


and 

BONDJ' 


PARTIAL 


You  may  buy  any  § 
number  of  shares  for  1 
cash,  one,  five, seven-  = 
teen,  etc.;  or  you  1 
may  buy  ten  or  more  g 
shares  on  margin.  | 
On  the  i 

PAYMENT     plan! 


=  a  small  first  payment  will  permit  you  to  buy  one  or  more 

^  shares  of  any  standard  stocks  such  as  Pennsylvania  R.  R., 

H  U.   S.    Steel  Pfd.,   etc.       The  balance  is   paid   in   easy 

=  monthly  payments. 

I  WRITE  FOR  INTERESTING  FREE  BOOKLET 

=  C.  1.  Oil  "Odd  Lois." 

=  C.  2.   On"  Partial  Ptiymoits." 


Sheldon,  Morgan  &  Co. 


Members  New  York  Stock  E Kc'tattffg 
Metnbers  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 


42  Broadway    = 
New  York  City  g 
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For 

FREE 

SAMPLE 
One  Chun 
Raised 

$807 


V 
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without  selling  anything,  taking-  orders  or  subscriptions. 
Christian  Finance  Association,  80  Maiden  Lane.  New  York 


SHORT -STORY  WRITING 

A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form  stmc- 
ture.  and  writing  of  the  Short-Storj  taught  by  Dr.  i. 


Berg  Esenwein,  for  vears  Editor  Lippiiicott's  JIairailne, 


^^Zv  250-page  catalogue  free.    Please  address 

^W  THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE   SCHOOL 

Si.  EswweiD  Dept.  305,  Siirlnefiold,  Ilass. 

—A  Fortune  to  the  Inventor^— 

who  reads  and  keeds  it,   is  the  possible  worth   of  the  book 
we  send  for  6c.  postage.     Write  us  at  once. 
B.  S.  &  A.  B.  Lacey,  Dept.  I.,  "Washineton,  D.  C. 
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INSURANCE 

CONDUCTED  BY  W.  E.  UNDERWOOD 


B®i 


DEFERRED  DIVIDENDS 

There  recently  appeared  in  Best's 
Insurance  Ne^vs  the  record  and  results 
of  a  life  policy  which  will  serve  our 
readers  as  an  illustration  of  what  is 
generally  known  as  the  "deferred  divi- 
dend plan." 

The  term  itself  is  expressive:  the 
dividends,  instead  of  being  declared 
and  distributed  annually  among  policy- 
holders, are  retained  by  the  company 
and  remain  uncomputed  until  the  pol- 
icy terms  (ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  years) 
are  completed.  The  arrangement  is  a 
modification,  adapted  to  life  insurance 
dividends,  of  the  scheme  invented  by 
Lorenzo  Tonti,  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury Italian  banker,  and  which,  in  the 
life  insurance  business,  flourished  so 
pi'odigiously  in  the  United  States  fi'om 
1870  to  1905,  since  which  time,  as  the 
result  of  its  proscription  in  the  state 
of  New  York,  has  fallen  into  disrepute. 
It  is  not  obsolete,  however,  for  many 
of  the  younger  companies  in  the  South 
and  West  practise  it. 

The  case  recorded  in  Best's  is  sum- 
marized below:  The  policy  was  for 
$2000,  at  an  annual  premium  of 
$168.60;  the  age  of  the  assured  was 
sixty-one  at  the  time — December,  1893; 
the  dividend  distribution  was  to  occur 
in  December,  1913.  The  assured  died  in 
November,  1913 — one  month  in  advance 
of  the  distribution  date.  We  are  in- 
formed that  the  dividend  would  have 
amounted  to  about  $1900;  but  that 
must  be  mere  conjecture,  for  this  ele- 
ment cannot,  under  the  terms  of  the 
policies,  be  calculated  until  their  an- 
niversary dates  are  passed,  the  divi- 
dends belonging  to  insured  survivors 
only.  But  there  was,  of  course,  a  divi- 
dend of  comparatively  substantial  pro- 
portions. The  assured's  death  at  a  date 
in  advance  of  the  distribution  date 
canceled  his  claim  to  dividends. 

Altho  he  paid  all  the  premiums, 
twenty  of  them,  and  came  to  within 
four  weeks  of  fulfilling  the  contract  as 
to  time,  he  lost  all  claim  to  a  share  in 
the  savings  made  by  the  company  for 
the  policyholders  in  his  class.  The  com- 
pany was  powerless;  it  was  compelled 
to  discharge  its  duty  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  contract.  But  no 
such  contract  should  ever  have  been 
made.  We  can  understand  why  many 
active  companies  which  did  not  ap- 
prove of  the  system  adopted  it.  Once 
started,  it  became  immensely  popular. 
The  gambling  instinct,  inherent  in  hu- 
man nature,  made  it  so;  and  the  com- 
pany which  refused  to  issue  tontine 
policies — as  a  few  did — were  left  at 
the  post  in  the  race  for  new  business. 

It  will  be  asked:  Wherein  is  this 
plan  of  life  insurance  objectionable? 
In  this:  The  premium  on  an  old  line 
policy — that  is,  a  policy  under  which 
a    reserve    is   maintained — is   "loaded." 


In  other  words,  it  is  considerably  in 
excess  of  the  amount  which  demon- 
strated experience  requires;  but  secur- 
ity is  an  all  important  factor  and  this 
margin,  exacted  against  possible  con- 
tingencies, is  taken  under  the  condition 
that  if  not  used  it  will  be  returned  to 
the  owner.  That  element  becomes  sur- 
plus. It  is  money  which  is  not  required 
in  maintaining  the  insurance.  Under 
the  tontine  system  policyholders  could 
not  withdraw  it.  It  became  a  gambling 
stake,  subject  to  forfeiture  in  the 
event  of  death  or  the  discontinuance  of 
the  policy,  the  total  amount  of  the  ac- 
cumulated fund  going  to  those  who 
persisted  and  lived.  What  does  this 
mean?  That  the  strong — those  who  live 
and  those  who  can  pay — become  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  savings  of  the 
weak.  Life  insurance  is  a  beneficence 
and  it  is  revolting  that  it  should  be 
yoked  up  with  a  game  of  chance  so 
iniquitous. 

If  policyholders  can  afford  to  leave 
their  dividends  with  the  companies 
year  after  year:  good.  If  they  leave 
them  to  be  converted  into  additions, 
payable  with  the  policies:  grand.  But 
to  gamble  with  them,  to  come  within  a 
month's  time  of  fulfilling  all  the  con- 
ditions, as  did  the  man  in  the  illustrk- 
tion,  and  then  lose  all  but  the  bare  in- 
surance— folly  and  wickedness. 

NOTES    AND    ANSWERS 

S.  L.  R.,  Chicago.  111.— Under  the  ciT- 
cumstances,  I  cannot  advise  you.  As  you 
are  on  the  ground  it  would  not  be  difficult 
for  you  to  secure  information  of  a  more 
intimate  character  than  that  obtainable 
from  reference  books  and  compilations 
made  once  a  year.  It  is  a  new  company, 
the  expense  ratio  is  excessive  and  the  man- 
agement has  not  demonstrated  the  pos- 
session of  unusual  ability. 

J.  K.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. — Marveling  at 
the  taste  of  the  organizers  in  the  matter 
of  nomenclature,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
there  is  a  concern  bearing  the  word 
Booster  in  its  corporate  title — the  Boost- 
ers' Accident  Association  of  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  It  is  a  small  accident  and  health 
company  of  the  fraternal  assessment  kind. 

S.  A.  R..  San  Antonio.  Tex.— The  re- 
serve would  approximate  $.3900 :  impossi- 
ble to  estimate  accumulated  surplus ;  don't 
count  on  to  exceed  $1800.  All  deferred  di- 
vidends of  that  period  were  overestimated. 

J.  Q.  H.,  Elgin,  lU. — The  company  you 
mention,  tho  comparatively  small,  is  ex- 
cellent in  every  respect.  It  ranks  among 
the  oldest  in  the  country,  having  com- 
menced business  in  18.58.  But  it  is  not 
aggressive.  It  stands  well  as  a  dividend- 
payer  and  is  purely  mutual. 

W.    S.    S.,    Brooklyn.    N.    Y.— See    New 
York  Insurance  Report.  Part  I,  1914,  page 
108,"   "General   Interrogatories."  You   will  '■ 
find   that  of   the   $6,000,000   capital   stock,  ' 
but   $260,600  is   held   by   the   directors.   It  I 
is  not  a  "close  corporation." 

The  Toledo  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
Toledo.  Ohio,  which  began  business  in 
April,  1911,  has  sold  its  outstanding  busi- 
ness to  the  Ohio  National  Life  of  Cincin- 
nati and  will  go  into  liquidation.  The  assets 
of  the  latter  are  about  $825,000  and  its  in- 
surance in  force,  about  $7,000,000. 
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THE  INDEPENDENT,  as  its  contribution  to  the  Celebration  of  the  Centenary  of  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent,  which  was  signed  on  Christmas  Eve  in  the  year  1814,  offers  a  Peace 
Centenary  Medal  for  the  best  Essay  from  any  school,  public  or  private,  in  the  United 
States  on  the  Hundred  Years  of  Peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  The 
^  Independent  will  publish,  beginning  February  15th,  1915,  and  ending  April  5th,  1915,  eight 
articles  covering  the  chief  controversies  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  ^vhich  were 
settled  by  diplomacy  or  arbitration  uiuring  the  past  Hundred  Years,  which  will  provide  ample 
material  for  the  essays  to  be  prepared.  These  articles  have  been  prepared  by  Preston  William 
Slosson,  of  Columbia  University,  and  will  tell  the  story  in  simple  and  direct  language,  each  article 
occupying  two  pages  of  The  Independent.  The  series  will  show  hoM'  great  were  the  issues  at 
stake  and  how  high  the  tension  of  popular  feeling  in  both  countries,  and  how,  nevertheless, 
patriotic  and  honest  statesmanship  did  not  fail  to  find  a  satisfactory  solution  without  recourse  to 
war.     The  titles  of  the  Articles  are  as  follows  : 


THE  GREAT  TREATY 

The  first  article  will  tell  the  story  of  the  Treaty  concluded 
at  Ghent,  1814. 

THE  BOUNDARY  OF  PEACE 

The  story  of  the  boundary  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains  a  boundary  unfortified  by  nature  or  man,  and 
yet  in  bittei  dispute  for  many  years. 

"FIFT\-FOUR-FORTY    OR    FIGHT" 

The  story  of  the  greatest  of  our  territorial  disputes  with 
Great  Britain  over  the  question  of  the  ownership  of  the 
Oregon  country. 

THE   ALABAMA   CLAIMS 
A  sketch  of  our  difficulties  with  Great  Britain  during  the 
War  between  the  States,  also  describing  the  peaceful  solu- 
tion of  the  Alabama  Claims. 


PRESIDENT  CLEVELAND  AND  THE  VENEZUELA 

DISPUTE 

The  story  of  the  eventful  incidents  that  brought  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  to  the  verge  of  war. 

THE  ALASKA  BOUNDARY  QUESTION 

A  history  of  the  negotiations  surrounding  the  solution  of 
the  disputes  concerning  the  Alaskan  boundary. 

FISHERMEN   AND    STATESMEN 

The  seventh  article  treats  of  the  many  questions  which  have 
arisen  as  to  American  fishing  and  sealing  rights  along  North 
American  coasts. 

THE  CLAYTON-BULWER  TREATY  AND  PANAMA 

CANAL 

Dealing  with  the  disputes  which  have  arisen  at  one  time  or 
another  in  regard  to  the  project  of  the  interoceanic  canal. 


f  alf  a  ^o^en  ttttm  Conccrninij  tl^e  pri^e  Contc^it 


FROM  NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER. 

President,  Columbia  University,  The  City  of  New  York. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Historical  Review  of  the 
Peace  Centenary  Committee,  I  am  ghid  to  say  that  the  Prize 
Contest  of  The  Independent  meets  my  cordial  approval — both  as 
a  means  of  informing  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  country  as  to  the 
history  of  the  past  hundred  years,  and  showing  them  how  con- 
ference and  common  sense  have  been  more  effective  than  war. 

FROM  A.  M.  DEYOE, 

Supt.  of  Public  Instruction.  State  of  Iowa. 

We  are  interested  in  the  Peace  Centenary  Contest  which  you 
propose  to  conduct  for  the  benefit  of  children  attending  the 
American  schools.     We  heartily  endorse  your  plan. 

FROM  R.  H.  WILSON, 

Supt.  of  Public  Instruction,  State  of  Oklahoma. 

I  take  pleasure  in  endorsing  "The  Independent  Peace  Cen- 
tenary Prize  Contest  for  American  Schools."  At  this  time  while 
the  European  nations  are  ex])eriencing  the  horrors  of  war,  we 
should  appreciate  the  peace  that  prevails  in  this  land.  I  am 
sure  that  your  contest  will  strengthen  the  cause  of  peace  through- 
out this  country  by  showing  to  young  and  old  alilje  the  satisfac- 
tory settlements  of  international  disputes  in  the  past,  and  sug- 
gesting  indirectly    the    thought    that    few    international    disputes 


are  of  such  a  character  that  they  cannot  be  settled  by  peaceful 
means. 

FROM  NATHAN  C.  SCHAEFFER, 

Supt.  of  Public  Instruction,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 
Please  accept  my  thanks  for  the  copy  of  The  Independent.     I 
approve  prize  contest  on  the  "Peace  Centenary." 

FROM  H.  A.  DAVEE, 

Supt.  of  Public  Instruction,  State  of  Montana. 
I  received  your  letter  and  a  copy  of  The  Independent  contain- 
ing your  proposition  for  celebrating  the  Hundred  Years  of  Peace 
existing  between  this  country  and  Great  Britain.  I  think  your 
idea  a  splendid  one  and  it  ought  to  meet  with  the  hearty  coopera- 
tion of  the  school  people  of  the  country.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
cooperate  in  any  way  that  I  can. 

FROM  MASON  S.  STONE. 

Supt.  of  Education,  State  of  Vermont. 
Allow  me  to  commend  the  Peace  Centenary  Contest  of  The 
Independent,  which,  in  my  opinion,  will  bring  the  peace  propa- 
ganda definitely  before  the  schools  of  the  country  and  will 
acfjuaint  the  pupils  therein  with  the  knowledge  of  the  blessings 
of  Universal  Peace  and  stimulate  them  to  activity  in  working 
therefor. 


THE  INDEPENDENT   PEACE   CENTENARY   PRIZE   CONTEST  DEPARTMENT,  119  West  40th  Street,  New  York: 
We  wish  to  enter  The  Independent  Peace  Centenary  Prize  Contest  for  American  Schools.     Please  send  full  details. 

School  

Signed     

City    and    State 
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Uncle  Sam's  Job  for  igi^ 

The  New  York  "Evening  Mail"  has  recently  published  a  scries  of  illustrated 
editorials  infused  to  an  unusual  degree  with  the  forward-looking  spirit.  Thru 
the  courtesy  of  the  editor  of  the  "Mail,"  Mr.  Henry  L.  Stoddard,  we  are  able  to 
reproduce  some  of  these  editorials  in  The  Independent.  This  is  the  first  of  the 
series.  The  second  will  appear  next  week. — The  Editor. 

THE  one  voice  heard  'round  the  world  today  is  that  of  Uncle  Sam — 
farmer,  manufacturer,  salesman. 
It  is  cordially  welcomed  everywhere. 

It  has  meant  more  than  $100,000,000  to  the  good  in  our  foreign  trade 
this  month.  The  January  figures  will  be  twice  as  high.  So  will  every  month 
of  1915. 

A  war-paralyzed  world  is  looking  to  us  to  sell  it  all  the  food  and  manu- 
factures we  can  spare.  "Made  in  U.  S.  A."  is  the  hope  of  other  nations  for 
1915.  We  can  girdle  the  world  with  our  products. 

That  much  is  settled  beyond  doubt. 

It  means  work  and  wages  for  thousands  now  idle — and  work  and 
wages  mean  a  big  buying  power  at  home. 

Everywhere  thruout  the  country  we  are  picking  up  the  threads  of 
prosperity.  Mill  owners  are  calling  their  men  back,  furnaces  are  lighting 
up  anew,  factories  beginning  to  turn  out  increased  product. 

Men  of  confidence,  of  grit  and  of  farsightedness  have  forgotten  1914, 
with  its  troubles.  It  is  in  the  past.  They  are  looking  to  1915.  It  is  new. 
It  is  full  of  hope — of  opportunity. 

We  begin  it  with  basic  conditions  as  sound  as  a  gold  dollar;  with  our 
own  100,000,000  people  ready  to  engage  spiritedly  in  the  peaceful  conquest 
of  the  world's  trade,  determined  to  win  it  for  all  time. 

We  have  only  to  be  equally  determined  about  creating  a  home  trade 
in  order  to  make  that  what  it  should  be. 

Everybody  agrees  that  prosperity  is  on  the  way  to  the  United  States. 
Opinions  differ  only  as  to  the  time  of  its  arrival. 

Why  wait?  Why  not  fix  today  as  the  time;  and  plan,  and  work,  and 
struggle  for  it  NOW? 


Prosperity  does  not  come  by  wait- 
ing for  it.  The  tomorrow  that  you 
wait  for  never  comes.  Today  is  the 
time  that  counts;  today  is  the  gong 
that  strikes  twelve. 

In  these  last  hours  of  1914  let  us 
think  of  1915  only  as  a  year  of  good 
times,  of  success,  of  achievement  far 
greater  than  the  conquests  of  war. 

"Straight  ahead"  is  the  starting 
signal  for  the  new  year.  The  road  is 
not  cleared  of  obstacles.  No  worth- 
while road  ever  is.  It  is  your  work  to 
clear  it — to  look  beyond  the  obsta- 
cles and  vision  the  sure  reward  of 
effort. 

Mr.  Big  Business  Man,  Mr.  Finan- 
cier, give  up  those  doubts  that  have 
loaded  you  down  thru  1914! 

If  you  don't  the  Little  Business 
Man  will  get  ahead  of  you  before 
1915  is  out. 

He  is  today  the  advance  agent  of 
prosperity,  pushing  ahead  every- 
where, taking  a  risk  now  and  then, 
never  looking  for  a  dead  certainty, 
but  moving  steadily  on  toward  big- 
ger things  all  the  time. 

He  does  not  talk  hard  times;  he 
talks  good  times. 

His  is  the  voice  that  the  country 
wants  to  hear,  that  the  whole  world 
is  listening  to  and  heeding. 


PEBBLES 

The  Flirt — I  wonder  how  many  men  will 
be  made  unhappy  when  I  marry? 

The  Homely  One — How  many  do  you 
expect  to  marry? — Princeton  Tiger. 

"Does  your  wife  neglect  her  home  in 
making  speeches?"  "Not  a  bit  of  it."  re- 
plied Mr.  Meekton.  "She  always  lets  me 
hear  the  speeches  first." — Washington  Star. 

"Dinah,  did  you  wash  the  fish  before  you 
baked  it?" 

"Law,  ma'am,  what's  de  use  ob  washin' 
er  fish  what's  lived  all  his  life  in  de 
water ?" — Philadelphia  Leader. 

"The  waw?  Oh,  yes,  the  bally  waw— 
such  a  nuisance,  and  deuced  hard  on  a  fel- 
low, too.  Only  fancy  having  to  confine 
oneself  to  domestic  vestings  !" — Harvard 
Lampoon. 

Lawyer  (to  timid  young  woman) — Have 
you  ever  appeared  as  witness  in  a  suit  be- 
fore ? 

Young  Woman  (blushing) — Y-yes,  sir, 
of  course. 

Lawyer — Please  state  to  the  jury  just 
what  suit  it  was. 

Young  Woman  (with  more  confidence)  — 
It  was  a  nun's  veiling,  shirred  down  the 
front  and  trimmed  with  a  lovely  blue,  and 
hat  to  match 

Judge  (rapping  violently) — Order  in  the 
court ! — New  York  Sun. 

A  missionary  was  returning  to  Basel 
from  Patagonia,  bringing  with  him  for  the 
purposes  of  science  a  collection  of  Pata- 
gonian  skulls.  The  Custom  House  officers 
opened  the  chest  and  informed  the  owner 
that  the  consignment  must  be  classed  as 
animal  bones  and  taxed  at  so  much  the 
pound. 

The  missionary  was  indignant.  So  the 
ofiicials  agreed  to  reconsider.  When  the 
way-bill  had  been  revised,  it  appeared  in 
the  following  form : 

"Chest  of  native  skulls.  Personal  effects, 
already  worn." — Netv   York  Evening  Post. 
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JUST      A       WORD 

The  net  gain  in  paid  subscribers  to 
The  Independent  for  January  8  and  9 

was  eleven  hundred  and  nineteen.  Let 
the  good  work  go  on! 


The  London  Daily  Chronicle  recog- 
nizes the  importance  of  the  newspapers 
of  the  United  States  with  this  recital  of 
the  figures:  The  daily  papers  in  the 
United  States  number  2472,  the  weeklies 
16,269,  and  the  monthly  and  other  pub- 
lications bring  the  total  up  to  22,806. 
The  combined  circulation  of  these  is 
about  59,000,000,  or  enough  to  provide- 
a  daily  paper,  a  weekly  paper,  and  a 
monthly  magazine  for  every  family  in 
the  country.  There  is  a  newspaper  to 
every  4100  of  the  American  population; 
in  Great  Britain  there  is  one  for  every 
4700;  in  France,  one  for  every  5900, 
and  in  Germany,  one  for  every  7800. 


In  connection  with  The  Independent's 
present  circulation  growth  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  its  growth  as  an  adver- 
tising medium.  The  record  for  the 
month  of  December  in  the  current  num- 
ber of  Printer's  Ink  shows  The  Inde- 
pendent among  the  first  four  national 
weeklies  in  volume  of  advertising,  with 
a  total  of  24,182  lines  for  the  month. 
In  the  issue  of  December  15,  The  In- 
dependent appears  second  on  the  list, 
with  only  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
showing  a  greater  volume. 


At  Aix-la-Chapelle  there  is  in  the 
museum  a  newspaper  whose  pages 
measure  8%x6  feet,  each  page  contain- 
ing 13  columns  48  inches  long.  Natur- 
ally it  did  not  live  long.  The  Independ- 
ent had,  when  it  started  in  1848,  a  page 
22%  inches  by  27%  inches  in  size,  di- 
vided into  eight  columns.  From  that 
the  page  descended  to  6%  by  9^ 
inches — the  standard  magazine  size — 
and  then  it  started  upward  again  in 
October,  1913,  with  the  present  size  of 


8^A  by  121/i.  This  seems  about  right — 
but  who  shall  say  that  it  will  be  per- 
manent ! 


Where  the  British  line  is  holding  the 
trenches  in  Flanders  there  is  no  regi- 
ment more  daring  than  the  London 
Scottish.  A  lieutenant  in  that  regiment 
has  written  a  letter  that  tingles  with 
the  nerve-racking  experiences  of  actual 
service  at  the  battlefront.  He  illustrates 
it  with  sketch-maps  and  photographs  of 
his  own  making.  The  article  will  be 
published  in  an  early  issue. 


An  interesting  recognition  of  The  In- 
dependent's progress  is  contained  in  a 
letter  just  received  from,  the  President 
of  one  of  the  leading  Trade  Journals 
of  the  country,  who  writes:  "I  have 
been  enjoying  The  Independent  very 
much  indeed.  The  transformation  which 
you  have  made  in  The  Independent 
seems  almost  marvelous  and  I  want  to 
congratulate  you.  I  do  not  feel  like 
missing  a  single  number  and  I  notice  it 
is  being  quoted  quite  generally  every- 
where." 

THE     RED      CROSS 

The  readers  of  The  Independent  have 
sent  to  this  office  for  the  Red  Cross 
something  over  six  thousand  dollars. 
The  contributors  are  perhaps  two  thou- 
sand in  number,  and  each  one  is  now, 
by  the  fact  of  making  the  gift,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Red  Cross.  There 
is  acute  need  of  more  and  larger  con- 
tributions, and  the  need  will  not  lessen 
while  the  Great  War  continues.  The 
gifts  received  since  the  latest  report 
are  as  follows: 

A  Friend.  $5;  A  Friend.  New  York, 
N.  Y..  $20 ;  H.  W.  Boone.  San  Bernardino, 
Cal..  $2;  Ezra  Bovee,  Sturgis.  S.  D.,  $2; 
C.  M.  Bryant,  care  Christian  Endeavor  So- 
ciety of  New  Lebanon  Congregational 
Chiirch.  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y..  $10.50 ;  Geo. 
P.  Denison.  Honolulu.  Hawaii,  $25 :  W. 
H.  Dixon.  Ambia.  Ind.,  $5 ;  Rev.  J.  H.  Ed- 
wards. Seattle,  Wash..  $2;  Mrs.  B.  Foster, 
Brooklyn,  Iowa,  $2 ;  Arthur  G.  Gehrig, 
Cristobal.  C.  Z.,  $2;  Charles  F.  W.  Hare, 
East  Orange.  N.  J.,  $2;  Geo.  W.  Hender- 
son. Holy  Trinity  Church,  Wilberforce, 
Ohio.  $4.35 ;  Adam  Hirn,  Spencerville, 
Ohio.  $2;  A.  B.  J..  North  Adams.  Mass., 
$3;  Ben  Johnson.  White  Bird.  Idaho.  $2; 
R.  Julian.  Manderson,  S.  D.,  $2;  Miss 
Helen  L.  Kay.  St.  Niles,  Mich.,  $2:  Mrs. 
A.  R.  Kiracafe,  Winona  Lake.  Ind.,  $2; 
G.  D.  Kline.  San  Diego.  Cal..  $2:  Knights 
of  the  Cross,  S.  S.  Class  of  Methodist 
Church,  Sturgis,  S.  D.,  $4.60;  Knights  of 
the  Round  Table,  Emlenton.  Pa.,  $6;  Miss 
Sarah  E.  Lakeman,  Ipswich,  Mass..  $2; 
Methodist  Sunday  School.  Jonesburg.  Mo., 
$26.60 :  H.  H.  Mitchell.  Jamestown,  N.  Y., 
.$.'?.r)0:  J.  D.  Riggs.  Middletown.  Ohio.  $2; 
Chas.  W.  Riselev,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  $2:  Mrs. 
Ella  B.  Stewart,  Movlan.  Pa.,  $2:  Mi.ss 
Clemence  L.  Stiltz.  Balls  Ferry,  Cal..  $2; 
Miss  Ada  Stoi-mont,  Cedarville.  Ohio,  $5; 
Mrs.  T.  B.  Thomas,  Pittsburgh,  Pa..  $2; 
Ellen  B.  Van  Deusen,  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
$2 ;  Ethel  L.  Van  Deusen,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  $2 ;  Marjorie  Van  Deusen.  Los  An- 
geles, Cal.,  $2 ;  Miss  Lydia  Grace  Walter, 
Bellevue,  Ohio,  $2 ;  Josephine  Lindsten 
Wegner.  Long  City,  Kubv.  Alaska,  $2  ;  Mrs. 
F.  M.  Wilson.  Ellensburg.  Wash..  $10 ;  W. 
Birch  Wilson,  Ada.  Ohio.  $2;  Mr.  Fred 
AVindle.  Bradford.  Mass..  $2;  Philathea 
Class  of  the  Congregational  Church,  Monti- 
cello,  Iowa,  $7. 
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The  Health  Inventory 


WHAT  far-sighted  business  man  allows  a  year 
to  pass  without  an  inventory  of  stock? 

Who,  among'  careful  housekeepers,  permits  her 
house  to  go  uncleaned  longer  than  six  months? 

Yet — important  as  is  business — and  important  as 
is  housekeeping — there  is  still  another  matter  which 
is  of  far  greater  importance  to  every  man  and 
woman. 

This  is  the  matter  of  bodily  or  physical  resource. 

Wise  business  men  do  not  embark  in  large  under- 
takings without  first  reviewing  all  their  financial 
and  other  material  resources  and  planning  that  none 
shall  be  overstrained. 

This  they  consider  but  "business  foresight." 

Yet — these  very  same  business  men  may  start 
upon  long  business  journeys  without  first  learning 
whether  they  have  the  strength  and  endurance  to 
take  them  through  to  the  end  of  the  road. 

Thus,  their  most  important  asset — their  very  most 
valuable  resource — is  overlooked  and  neglected. 

Apply  this  to  yourself. 

Do  you  know  your  aggregate  strength? 

Do  you  know  your  capacity  for  endurance? 

Do  you  know  how  long  your  present  physical  con- 
dition gives  you  a  right  to  expect  to  live? 

Why  not? 

You  should  know  these  things.  For  the  sake  of 
your  family — for  the  sake  of  your  business — for  the 
sake  of  yourself  and  for  the  sake  of  what  you  are 
planning  this  present  moment  to  do  tomorrow  or 
next  week. 

Possession  of  knowledge  of  physical  resources — 
just  as  a  mere  matter  of  business  precaution — is  an 
absolute  necessity  to  the  man  of  foresight. 

You  know  that  a  Life  Insurance  Company  would 
not  insure  you  without  first  giving  you  a  thorough 
physical  examination — to  find  out  whether  you  are 
a  good  risk.  Why?  Ordinary  business  precaution — 
that's  all. 

Then — should  not  you,  yourself,  know  how  good  a 
risk  you  are — for  the  sake  of  your  own  business  and 
its  success? 

This  is  worth  your  immediate  consideration — your 
very  immediate  and  very  serious  consideration — 
NOW. 

^  ^  ^ 

At  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium — amid  pleasant 
and  home-like  surroundings — where  people  are  taught 
to  get  well  and  keep  well — you  find  the  most  extensive 
facilities  in  existence  for  taking  a  complete  inven- 
tory of  your  physical  resources. 

First — You  are  examined  from  head  to  foot.  An 
expert  goes  over  the  outside  of  your  body  to  gain  all 
items  of  information  possible  to  gain  from  its  con- 
dition. 

Then — by  means  of  scientific  apparatus,  the 
strength  and  endurance  of  every  muscle  in  your 
body  is  tested,  measured  and  charted. 

After  this,  your  blood  pressure  is  taken  and  a 
sample  of  your  blood  is  chemically  analyzed  to  dis- 
cover the  normality,  or  abnormality,  of  the  relations 
of  its  constituent  parts. 


An  electro-cardiograph  shows  the  exact  condition 
of  your  heart — whether  it  beats  regularly,  irregu- 
larly or  indicates  any  condition  other  than  normal. 

A  fluoroscope  reveals  the  size  of  your  heart  and 
the  inside  condition  and  action  of  your  lungs. 

Chemical  analyses  of  the  secretions  of  your  body 
show  the  condition  of  your  digestive  apparatus,  liver 
and  kidneys. 

If  further  information  is  necessary,  the  X-ray  may 
be  employed  to  reveal  almost  everything  but  your 
inmost  thoughts. 

Thus  you  have  a  complete  inventory  of  your 
health  resources.  You  know  your  strength — your 
power  of  endurance — and  how  your  energies  may 
best  be  conserved  and  utilized. 

In  thousands  of  cases,  this  knowledge  has  enabled 
the  possessor  to  greatly  increase  the  length  of  his 
or  her  life. 

Nowhere  else  in  the  world  do  you  find  so  complete 
equipment  brought  together  in  co-ordination  as  at 
the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium.  Its  operation  is  di- 
rected by  over  forty  physicians,  who  are  assisted  by 
hundreds  of  specially  trained  nurses,  dietitians,  mas- 
seurs and  others  who  have  specialized  in  some  branch 
of  "Preventive  Medicine."  This  is  the  teaching  of 
how  to  get  well  and  keep  well,  through  the  agency 
of  natural  means — by  cultivation  of  natural  health 
habits. 

The  cost  of  gaining  this  knowledge  at  Battle  Creek 
is  nominal — in  fact  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  cost 
of  a  business  inventory  covers  all  the  expense. 


Easily  Reached 


One  of  the  best  and  fastest  trains  out  of  Grand 
Central  Station— "The  Wolverine" — leaves  New 
York  City  at  five  o'clock  every  afternoon,  including 
Sundays,  and  arrives  in  Battle  Creek  the  following 
morning  at  ten  o'clock — right  after  breakfast. 

All  through  trains  between  New  York  and  Chicago 
over  the  main  line  of  the  Michigan  Central  Raih'oad 
and  between  Detroit  and  Chicago  over  the  Michigan 
Central  and  Grand  Trunk  Railroads  stop  at  Battle 
Creek  and  are  met  by  a  limousine  from  the  Sani- 
tarium. 

Here,  those  seeking  quiet  are  carefully  guarded 
from  all  annoyance,  while  those  who  wish  acquaint- 
ance find  the  cordial  and  home-like  atmosphere  of 
the  place  most  agreeable. 

The  Main  Building  of  the  institution  accommo- 
dates over  six  hundred  guests — a  nearby  "Annex" 
four  hundred  more.  Nearly  thirty  other  dormi- 
tories and  cottages  provide  further  accommodations. 

You  may  rest  in  simple  home-like  quiet  or  hava 
accommodations  equal  to  a  modern  hotel. 

Prices  are  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  ac- 
commodations. You  may  live  very  well  or  very 
modestly — whichever  you  choose,  or  your  pocketbook 
dictates. 

Full  particulars  and  terms  may  be  had  by  writing 
to  301  Administration  Building,  The  Battle  Creek 
Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 

A  large  illustrated  book  is  sent  FREE  and  fully 
postpaid  upon  receipt  of  your  request. 
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STRICKEN    ITALY 


HIRTY  thousand  dead — men,  women  and  children.  The 
earth  opened  and  swallowed  them  up.  Their  homes  were 
shattered  above  their  heads.  They  were  buried  beneath  fall- 
ing walls. 

Twice  or  thrice  as  many  are  bruised  and  bleeding,  home- 
less and  hungry.  They  are  in  dire  need  of  help  to  bring  them  back  to  the 
possibility  of  life. 

A  score  of  towns  and  villages  are  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  earthquake  disaster  in  Italy  is  the  most  stupendous  in  her  history 
— except  only  the  destruction  of  Messina. 

The  American  Red  Cross — always  ready  and  always  prompt — cabled 
twenty  thousand  dollars  for  immediate  relief.    Many  times  that  sum  is  needed. 

Readers  of  The  Independent  have  contributed  thousands  of  dollars  to 
the  Red  Cross  for  the  merciful  side  of  the  Great  War,  and  money  and  sup- 
plies for  Belgian  relief  are  crossing  the  Atlantic  every  day  in  generous  volume. 

To  meet  this  new  and  crushing  disaster  in  stricken  Italy  there  is  instant 
and  pressing  need  of  large  contributions. 

The  Independent  invites  its  readers  to  send  their  gifts,  great  or  small. 
All  that  are  received  will  be  transmitted  to  the  American  Red  Cross,  to  be 
forwarded  by  cable  to  the  Italian  Red  Cross,  thus  becoming  instantly  avail- 
able for  healing  the  wounded,  feeding  the  hungry,  and  sheltering  the  home- 
less in  the  land  to  which  every  American  owes  so  much. 

Every  contributor  to  this  Italian  Relief  Fund  of  an  amount  not  less 
than  two  dollars  will  become  a  member  of  the  Red  Cross,  and  will  receive 
from  The  Independent  a  Red  Cross  button.  Acknowledgment  of  each  gift 
will  appear  in  The  Independent. 

Peace  hath  her  tragedies  no  less  than  war.  The  great  heart  of  the 
American  people,  already  vibrant  with  pitv  for  the  victims  of  man's  hate,  will 
be  stirred  afresh  by  this  awful  calamity  of  nature's  making. 
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THE  ACT  OF  GOD 

INJURY  from  the  Act  of  God  or  the  King's  ene- 
mies always  excepted"  reads  the  old  English  insur- 
ance clause.  When  we  find  this  quaint  wording  embedded 
in  modern  legal  documents  like  a  fossil  in  a  rock  it  takes 
us  back  to  the  days  when  a  narrower  conception  of  God 
prevailed  and  man  was  willing  to  concede  to  the  Al- 
mighty only  such  catastrophic  display  of  natural  forces 
as  earthquakes,  floods  and  storms.  Now  that  we  have 
learned  more  we  have  grown  humbler  and  no  longer 
claim  that  whenever  man  can  understand,  predict  or 
control  a  thing  it  is  thereby  removed  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Omnipotence.  So  when  we  moderns  use  the  term 
"the  Act  of  God"  it  must  be  in  a  sense  which  includes 
silent  and  beneficent  phenomena  like  the  falling  of  dew 
or  the  opening  of  a  flower  as  much  as  a  disaster  like 
that  of  Italy. 

Still  it  is  to  be  expected  that  a  superstitious  peasan- 
try will  regard  the  earthquake  as  a  judgment  on  them 
and  will  endeavor  to  determine  which  of  their  national 
sins  has  incurred  the  divine  displeasure.  Will  the  Italian 
people  take  it  as  a  punishment  for  their  desertion  of  the 
Triple  Alliance,  for  their  delay  in  taking  up  arms 
against  Austria,  or  for  their  intention  of  soon  doing  so? 
Will  the  suffering  caused  by  the  earthquake  serve  to 
deter  them  from  entering  upon  a  war  which  must  entail 
still  greater  distress? 

In  mere  sacrifice  of  life  the  earthquake  cannot  of 
course  compare  with  many  engagements  in  the  Great 
War.  The  loss  reported  amounts  probably  to  an  army 
corps,  doubtless  not  so  many  as  the  Germans  lost  at 
Lodz,  the  Russians  at  Tannenberg,  the  Austrians  on 
the  San,  the  French  on  the  Marne,  or  the  British  on  the 
Yser.  But  there  is  after  all  something  more  appalling, 
more  heartrending,  about  the  sudden  destruction  of  a 
whole  town  full  of  inoffensive  men,  women  and  children, 
than  in  the  slaughter  of  an  equivalent  number  of  armed 
men  by  each  other. 

In  spite  of  our  advance  in  knowledge  and  power  thru 
modern  science,  the  earthquakes  remain  as  mysterious 
and  awful  as  ever.  We  can  only  dimly  understand  their 
cause,  we  are  still  unable  to  predict  them,  and  we  can 
never  hope  to  control  them. 


A  VICTORY  FOR  COMMON  SENSE 

DR.  JOHN  H.  FINLEY,  Commissioner  of  Education 
of  New  York,  has  directed  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Education  to  reinstate  those  teachers  who  had 
been  removed  because  they  became  mothers.  So  ends  a 
stupid  piece  of  bureaucratic  reaction. 

Dr.  Finley's  reasoning  is  simple  and  direct.  Since  the 
Board  may  not  discharge  teachers  who  marry,  it  ought 
not  to  discharge  them  for  bearing  children.  He  declared 
himself  ready  to  give  every  possible  aid  to  promote  de- 
votion to  duty,  zealous  service  and  efficiency  on  the  part 
of  teachers,  to  prevent  neglect  of  duty  and  inefficiency 
and  to  eliminate  incompetence.  But  he  says  with  con- 
vincing force  that  "these  ends  and  purposes  will  not  be 
served  by  selecting,  or  seeming  to  select,  for  stigma  or 
reproach  such  a  reason  for  temporary  absence  from 
school  duty,  as  is  offered  in  this  case,  or  inferring,  or 
seeming  to  infer  inefficiency  from  the  mere  fact  of 
motherhood." 

This  is  such  sound  sense  that  it  is  diflficult  to  com- 


prehend how  any  body  of  intelligent  men  could  ever 
have  seen  the  matter  in  any  other  light. 

New  York  City  is  to  be  congratulated  that  it  no 
longer  is  compelled  to  stand  as  a  community  that  puts 
a  premium  on  childless  marriages. 


OUR  DUTY  IN  MEXICO 

FROM  the  beginning  of  his  administration  we  have 
supported  the  President's  Mexican  policy.  We  have 
done  so  because  we  believed  it  to  be  founded  On  a  per- 
fectly sound  basis.  We  believe  with  the  President  that 
every  people  has  the  right  to  determine  its  own  form  of 
government.  We  sympathize  with  the  aspirations  of  the 
Mexican  people  to  rule  themselves.  We  hope  that  they 
will  ultimately  achieve  political  liberty.  We  would  not 
have  the  United  States  interfere  with  their  endeavors 
to  work  out  their  own  political  destiny  in  their  owti  way. 

But  is  that  all  there  is  to  the  matter?  The  President, 
in  his  Indianapolis  address,  speaks  as  tho  it  were.  He 
pictures  himself  as  sitting  back  in  his  chair  and  chuck- 
ling at  the  critics  of  his  policy  of  watchful  waiting.  This 
shows  self-confidence.  But  it  is  hardly  taking  the  prob- 
lem quite  seriously  enough. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  set  up  watchful  waiting  as  the  key- 
note of  his  Mexican  policy.  But  he  has  repeatedly,  tho 
spasmodically,  acted  in  quite  another  way.  As  one  result 
of  his  actions,  as  distinguished  from  his  beliefs,  seven- 
teen American  fighting  men  died,  and  more  than  a  hun- 
dred Mexicans  have  been  killed  by  American  arms.  As 
another,  there  is  in  the  United  States  Treasury  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  belonging  to  the  Mexican  people. 
As  another,  the  American  navy  has  captured  a  Mexican 
city,  and  the  American  army  has  ruled  that  city,  for 
months.  As  another,  three  great  South  American  powers 
have  intervened  to  save  us  from  war  with  a  Mexican 
administration.  Is  all  this  watchful  waiting? 

But  with  all  this,  have  we  lived  up  to  our  duty,  as  the 
big  brother  of  the  Mexican  people  and  as  the  guardian 
of  American  interests  and,  under  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
of  international  interests  on  the  American  continent? 

The  Mexican  people  have  the  unquestioned  right  to 
work  out  their  own  salvation.  But  they  have  the  broader 
responsibility,  while  they  are  working  it  out,  of  respect- 
ing the  rights  of  other  nations  and  other  people  within 
their  borders.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States,  as 
Mexico's  "next  friend,"  to  see  that  they  do  it.  The  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  estops  other  nations  from  interfering  on 
the  American  continent.  If  other  nations  are  not  to  be 
allowed  to  protect  their  citizens  and  their  interests  in 
Mexico,  the  United  States  must  do  it  itself.  The  logic  is 
unescapable. 

We  send  the  American  navy  to  Mexico  waters  to  de- 
mand redress  for  an  incidental  insult  to  the  American 
flag.  What  have  we  done  to  protect  the  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  foreigners — Americans  and  otherwise — in  Mex- 
ican territory? 

We  have  firmly  protested  to  Great  Britain  on  behalf 
of  American  shipping  inconvenienced  by  the  British 
navy  in  the  exercize  of  its  undoubted  right  to  keep  con- 
traband of  war  from  its  enemies.  What  protest  have  we 
made  to  Mexico  on  behalf  of  American  and  British  and 
French  and  German  owners  of  property  there,  imperiled 
by  Mexico's  civil  warfare? 

The  United  States  needs  a  broad,  clear-sighted,  firm 
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program  for  the  protection  of  American  and  interna- 
tional interests  in  Mexico.  It  is  the  President  who  must 
outline  and  carry  out  the  program. 


WHEN  A   COMMUNITY  MUST  TAKE   ITS 
MEDICINE 

ON  another  page  we  print  the  portrait  of  the  newly 
appointed  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Public 
Service  Commission,  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Eastman.  This  is 
the  kind  of  appointment  that  justifies  the  experiment, 
if  it  is  still  an  experiment,  of  commission  regulation  of 
public  utilities. 

An  interesting  contrast  is  afforded  by  the  present  ex- 
perience of  New  York  City.  New  York  has  what  is 
probably  the  most  complete  public  service  commission 
law  in  the  country.  The  New  York  City  commission,  as 
originally  appointed  by  Governor  Hughes,  was  of  an 
unusually  high  order  of  ability  and  character.  Since 
then  it  has  been  steadily  and  consistently  Tammanyized. 
Whereas  in  the  first  years  of  its  existence  it  comprized 
five  men  with  high  standards  of  public  service  and  un- 
questioned ability  as  administrators,  four  of  its  mem- 
bers at  the  present  time  are  more  notable  for  their  polit- 
ical and  coi*poration  affiliations  than  for  sensitiveness 
to  the  public  welfare  or  outstanding  capacity  for  public 
service. 

New  York  is  at  present  stirred  up  over  serious  sub- 
way and  elevated  accidents  and  a  general  laxness  of 
service  on  the  city's  transit  lines.  There  is  a  growing 
demand  that  the  Public  Service  Commission  be  abol- 
ished and  some  body  be  substituted  which  will  be  a 
better  guardian  of  the  public  interest. 

The  agitation  is  natural  and  desirable.  The  remedy 
proposed  is  absurd.  The  "ripper"  bill  has  no  place  among 
legitimate  governmental  expedients,  even  when  it  is 
used  for  a  good  purpose.  The  proposal  is  born  of  an 
entire  misconception  of  what  is  wrong  with  the  Com- 
mission. 

There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  the  law.  There  is  a 
great  deal  the  matter  with  the  personnel  of  the  Commis- 
sion. The  fault  lies  with  the  people  of  the  state  who  at 
two  elections  chose  to  put  Tammany  Hall  in  power. 
Prom  Tammany  Governors  they  had  no  right  to  expect 
anything  but  Tammany  commissioners.  No  political 
stream  can  rise  higher  than  the  source.  Administration 
will  never  be  better  than  the  intentions  and  desires  of 
the  people  that  elect  the  administrators. 

The  remedy?  There  is  no  immediate  remedy,  except 
as  an  aroused  public  opinion  may  work  upon  even  Tam- 
many officials.  New  York  City  must  dree  its  weird.  There 
is,  however,  one  thing  that  Governor  Whitman  can  do. 
He  can  and  should  reappoint  Milo  R.  Maltbie,  the  one 
surviving  Hughes  appointee  and  one  of  the  most  experi- 
enced, level-headed  and  high-minded  public  service  ex- 
perts in  the  country.  Mr.  Maltbie  is  a  Democrat;  but 
this  gives  Mr.  Whitman  a  fine  opportunity  to  show  his 
determination  to  put  the  public  welfare  above  partizan- 
ship. 

The  people  of  New  York  City  can  now,  if  they  will, 
learn  a  valuable  lesson  for  the  future.  If  they  want  effi- 
cient and  public  spirited  commissioners,  they  must  elect 
Governors  who  will  appoint  that  kind  of  men.  The  best 
law  in  the  world  will  give  results  no  better  than  the  men 


who  administer  it.  Massachusetts  has  a  fine  public  ser- 
vice commission  because  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
elect  a  Governor  like  David  Walsh,  who  will  appoint  a 
commissioner  like  Joseph  Eastman.  There  lies  the  rem- 
edy, disappointingly  remote,  it  is  true,  but  satisfac- 
torily fundamental.  Every  state  which  attempts  com- 
mission regulation  of  public  utilities  may  find  in  New 
York  City  an  example  to  avoid,  in  Massachusetts  a  pat- 
tern to  follow. 


REWARDS   FOR  THE  DESERVING 

IN  a  letter  just  made  public,  to  the  American  receiver 
of  customs  for  Santo  Domingo,  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States  wrote,  in  1913,  as  follows : 

Can  you  let  me  know  what  positions  you  have  at  your 
disposal  with  which  to  reward  deserving  Democrats?  .  .  . 

You  have  had  enough  experience  in  politics  to  know  how 
valuable  workers  are  when  the  campaign  is  on  and  how 
difficult  it  is  to  find  suitable  rewards  for  all  the  deserving. 

This  is  sheer  spoils  politics.  The  enlightened  people 
of  the  United  States  have  been  trying  for  years  to  get 
away  from  just  this  debasing  conception  of  political 
appointment.  It  is  disheartening  to  have  a  man  of  Mr. 
Bryan's  character  and  aspirations  put  himself  thus 
frankly  among  the  spoilsmen.  It  is  shocking  to  have  the 
chief  of  the  President's  advisers  look  upon  public  offices 
as  "rewards"  for  "deserving"  political  workers. 

This  is  bad  enough,  but  worse  remains  behind.  The 
salaries  of  the  offices  which  Mr.  Bryan  sought  to  use 
as  rewards  for  the  deserving  are  paid  out  of  the  Domin- 
ican treasury.  It  is  an  astounding  proposal  to  pay  Amer- 
ican political  debts  with  the  money  of  a  country  which 
is  in  a  very  real  sense  our  ward. 


THE   CRAWLING  CLAY 

THE  Panama  Canal  may  not  be  opened  in  March  be- 
cause it  is  not  open  altho  it  has  been  opened  several 
times  already.  This  sounds  funny,  but  it's  true.  Many 
times  in  the  last  thirty  years  has  the  earth  been  removed 
from  the  same  place  in  the  Canal  prism  and  still  it  ^ows 
in.  A  year  and  a  half  has  been  spent  in  digging  out  dirt 
that  was  not  there  when  the  work  began,  and  still  there 
is  land  where  man  has  willed  that  water  come. 

It  is  a  phase  in  the  eternal  strife  between  man  and 
Nature.  When  the  tourist  stands  upon  the  top  of  Gold 
Hill  and  looks  down  upon  the  Culebra  Cut,  it  is,  for  all 
his  pride  in  the  great  achievement,  something  of  a  shock 
to  see  this  gaping  wound  in  the  heart  of  the  hill,  this 
raw,  red  gash  cut  thru  the  lush  green  covering  of  the 
land.  So  felt  Nature  and  she  set  about  healing  the 
wound  in  her  own  quiet  and  persistent  way.  She  mobil- 
ized the  land.  Two  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  it  have 
been  on  the  march,  steadily  moving  forward  year  after 
year,  pushing  in  the  sides,  and  raising  up  the  bottom. 
This  perpetual  avalanche  has  at  times  advanced  at  the 
rate  of  fourteen  feet  a  day,  and  the  giant  steamshovels, 
hustling  their  hardest,  could  not  keep  their  footing  clear. 
Two  hundred  miles  of  track  in  the  Culebra  Cut  has  been 
overwhelmed  and  carried  away. 

The  stuff  of  which  the  hills  are  made  is  stiff  and  hard 
enough  when  first  struck,  but  once  exposed  and  soaked 
with  the  rain  falling  at  the  rate  of  ten  inches  a  month, 
it  softens  up  and  begins  to  slip  and  slide,  to  creep  and 
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crawl  down  into  the  Cut  of  the  Snake.  When  prest 
down  in  one  place  by  weight  of  earth  on  the  bank, 
it  rises  in  another,  like  one  of  those  pneumatic  mat- 
tresses on  which  boys  sport  at  Coney  Island.  Sometimes 
the  bottom  of  the  Canal  has  been  heaved  up  suddenly  to 
a  hight  of  twenty  feet  by  the  downward  pressure  at 
some  distant  point.  The  top  width  of  the  Canal  has  been 
widened  at  Culebra  from  840  to  2000  feet  and  still  the 
angle  of  the  bank  is  not  low  enough  for  stability.  If  we 
had  tried  to  dig  down  eighty-five  feet  deeper,  as  would 
have  been  necessary  for  a  sea  level  canal,  we  should  have 
had  to  use  up  most  of  the  ten  mile  zone  to  get  a  slope 
shallow  enough. 

We  should  not  be  sorry  to  have  the  proposed  Panama 
pageant  abandoned.  It  has  always  seemed  to  us  wrong 
that  when  a  tunnel  was  opened  the  faithful  "sand-hogs" 
who  had  done  all  the  work  should  have  to  stand  aside 
when  the  headings  meet  and  let  a  lot  of  politicians, 
stockholders  and  editors,  have  the  honor  of  passing  thru 
the  hole  first.  We  are  quite  content  that  the  little  French 
tug  boat  "Louise,"  which  has  stuck  by  the  job  for  thirty 
years,  should  have  been  the  first  to  pass  over  the  great 
divide  by  the  water-bridge,  and  we  are  delighted  to  see 
the  stream  of  ships  laden  with  wheat  and  oil  that  have 
used  the  new  route  since.  The  Canal  was  mostly  built 
for  them  and  they  are  using  it,  more  of  them  than  was 
expected.  Let  the  "Oregon"  and  the  rest  of  the  warships 
wait  till  some  emergency  calls  them  to  the  Pacific— 
which  we  hope  will  not  be  soon.  The  only  way  to  "open" 
the  Panama  Canal  is  to  keep  the  dredges  going  till  the 
banks  settle  down. 


ENGLAND  AS  RULER  OF  THE   MOSLEM 

WORLD 

AN  illustration  of  good  which  is  not  unlikely  to 
come  out  of  evil  in  this  war  is  the  effect  it  will  have 
on  Islam.  Turkey  has  taken  part  in  this  great  war 
against  the  Allies,  and  the  titular  head  of  the  Moham- 
medan faith  is  a  subject  of  Turkey,  and  has  summoned 
Moslems  to  join  in  a  holy  war  for  the  destruction  of 
Christians,  meaning  principally  English  and  French 
subjects  in  southern  Asia  and  northern  Africa.  To  be 
sure  the  effect  of  his  call  is  not  yet  discernible,  and  it 
is  to  be  noticed  that  the  Moslems  in  India  and  Egypt 
and  Algeria  do  not  seem  to  be  paying  any  attention  to 
it.  But  it  is  another  matter  to  which  we  would  call 
attention.  Turkey  is  likely  to  be  dismembered  as  the 
result  of  her  folly,  and  to  lose  her  primacy  in  the  Mos- 
lem world.  The  Mohammedan  sacred  places,  Mecca  and 
Medina,  are  in  Arabia.  Thither  goes  the  stream  of  pil- 
grimage. Now  Arabia  faces  Egypt  on  the  west  and 
India  on  the  east,  and  Britain  already  has  strengthened 
her  hold  to  the  east  on  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates.  She 
holds  the  protectorate  of  Aden,  the  southern  point  of 
Arabia  and  on  the  west  her  steamboat  lines  give  her 
control  of  Jiddah,  the  port  of  Mecca.  If  as  the  result  of 
the  war  the  Germans  should  lose  control  of  the  projected 
railroad  to  Baghdad,  it  will  probably  be  taken  by  Eng- 
land, which  will  strengthen  British  influence  in  both 
Persia  and  Arabia.  Should  the  Allies  win  and  Turkey 
be  dismembered,  it  will  be  very  strange  if  Arabia  does 
not  pass  under  the  control  of  Great  Britain,  which  will 
then  possess  the  sacred  cities  of  Islam,  as  already  she 
governs  the  larger  part  of  the  population  that  hold  to 


the  faith  of  Islam.  The  dread  of  a  holy  war  will  then 
pass  away,  with  England  as  protector  of  the  Moslem 
shrines  and  ruler  of  the  Moslem  world. 


THE   CASABIANCA  TYPE 

SHOULD  soldiers  and  policemen  obey  orders  literally 
or  should  they  use  their  brains?  There  is  a  difference 
of  opinion  on  this  point.  For  instance  a  Russian  soldier 
named  Popoff — and  most  inappropriately  so  named — 
was  recently  stationed  to  guard  the  regimental  treasure 
chest  of  a  Siberian  convoy  train  when  attacked  by  the 
Germans.  The  oificer  who  posted  him  was  killed  in  the 
engagement  and  the  devoted  sentry  refused  to  budge 
from  his  post  unless  the  order  were  countermanded  by 
the  officer  who  gave  it  or  the  Great  White  Czar  himself. 
For  six  days  and  nights  he  stuck  to  it  until  a  telegram 
from  the  Emperor,  relieving  him  from  the  duty,  was 
handed  to  him.  As  an  example  of  the  sublimity  of  blind 
obedience  the  name  of  Popoff  and  his  act  have  been  read 
with  the  orders  of  the  day  to  all  the  troops  in  the  Rus- 
sian army. 

But  let  us  consider  another  recent  instance,  this  time 
of  no  Russian  soldier  but  a  New  York  policeman.  The 
other  day  when  the  insulation  of  the  feed  wires  in  the 
Subway  burned  out  and  two  hundred  pasengers  were 
overcome  by  acrid  fumes  of  the  rubber,  a  few  men  and 
women  fought  their  way  to  one  of  the  ventilator  shafts 
leading  up  to  the  street  and  tearing  away  the  grating 
that  covered  it,  began  to  climb  out.  A  policeman  caught 
sight  of  them  and  running  up,  ordered  them  to  stop.  This 
was  no  exit  and  it  was  contrary  to  the  regulations  for 
passengers  to  come  out  this  way.  So  the  policeman  re- 
placed the  grating  and  stood  on  it,  regardless  of  the 
hundreds  of  suffocating  people  below,  until  a  Subway 
official  arrived  on  the  scene  and  made  him  get  off.  Here 
was  an  example  of  obedience  to  law,  a  virtue  surely  none 
too  common  in  our  municipalities,  yet  somehow  the  po- 
liceman gets  commendation  from  nobody. 

The  fatal  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  is  held  up  to 
our  admiration,  but  so  also  is  Nelson  for  putting  the 
telescope  to  his  blind  eye  and  so  ignoring  the  order  to 
withdraw  from  the  fight.  Efficiency  experts  tell  us  that 
individual  initiative  and  a  willingness  to  assume  re.- 
sponsibility  on  the  part  of  subordinates  will  win  the 
commendation  of  employers,  yet  on  the  other  hand  there 
is  the  story  told  of  the  elder  Vanderbilt.  The  captain  of 
one  of  his  vessels  despatched  to  a  certain  port  in  Europe 
found  on  crossing  the  ocean  that  his  cargo  would  bring 
a  higher  price  at  another  city,  and,  since  this  was  before 
the  days  of  telegraphy,  he  took  it  there  instead.  When 
he  returned  and  reported  with  pride  that  he  had  made 
ten  thousand  dollars  for  his  employer,  the  old  Commo- 
dore heard  him  in  silence,  then  wrote  out  two  papers, 
and  handed  them  to  the  Captain.  One  was  a  check  for 
ten  thousand  dollars  and  the  other  was  a  discharge.  It 
is  easy  to  see  what  was  in  Vanderbilt's  mind.  His  ser- 
vant had  this  time  gained  by  the  disobedience  of  his 
orders,  next  time  he  might  lose  as  much  or  more. 

So  we  come  back  to  the  previous  question  of  whether 
the  Balaclava  and  Casablanca  type  of  mind  is  to  be  com- 
mended or  condemned.  Cases  may  be  quoted  on  both 
sides.  It  seems  to  be  one  of  those  questions  especially 
designed  to  give  employment  to  a  debating  society,  since 
nobody  else  is  capable  of  deciding  it. 


The  Battle  of 
Soissons 


In  September,  when 
the  Germans  were 
forced  to  retire  from 
the  Marne,  they  took  up  positions 
along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Aisne 
and  here  they  established  themselves 
so  securely  among  the  hills  and  quar- 
ries that  there  has  been  little  change 
in  the  lines  ever  since.  For  instance, 
Soissons,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river,  has  been  under  fire  of  the  Ger- 
man guns  in  the  grottoes  of  Pasly 
ever  since  September  13,  and  there 
have  been  German  trenches  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  city  hall. 
Soissons  has  seen  much  fighting  in 
the  course  of  its  long  life,  tho  noth- 
ing like  the  present.  It  was  here  that 
Clovis  overthrew  the  Roman  power 
and  so  undid  the  work  of  Caesar.  In 
1870,  the  Germans  took  it  after  a 
bombardment  of  only  four  days ;  this 
time  they  have  bombarded  it  for  four 
months  and  have  not  got  it  yet.  The 
cathedral,  dating  from  the  twelfth 
century,  they  had  not  hitherto  dam- 
aged seriously,  but  during  the  heavy 
firing  of  last  week  they  hit  it  sev- 
enty-five times.  The  population  of 
Soissons  previous  to  the  war  was 
about  14,000,  but  of  these  only  2000 
civilians  have  remained,  and  they  are 
in  dire  distress. 

The  French  have  thru  persistent 
effort  been  gradually  gaining  ground 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Aisne.  Thev 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

Junuanj  11 — Aiistrians  derend  Nirla 
River  i)osition  against  Russian  at- 
tacks. (Jermans  claim  capture  of 
1600  and  killing  of  .3000  French  in 
Argoune  in  last  two  days. 

January  12 — (Jermans  resume  offens- 
ive north  of  Soissons.  Turkey  yields 
to  Italian  demands  for  a  salute  to 
the  flag  at  Hodeida. 

January  13 — Turks  occupy  Tabriz  in 
Russian  Persia.  Count  Berclitold 
resigns  as  Austro-Hiingariau  For- 
eign ^Minister  and  is  replaced  by 
Baron  von  Burian.  a  Hungarian. 
Earthquake  in  central  Italv  kills 
35.000  people. 

January  /.J — Near  Perthes  and  Beau- 
sejour  in  Champagne  French  under- 
mine and  carry  (ierman  trenches. 
Russians  pushing  attacks  on  Ger- 
man lines  near  Gumbiunen  and  Ma- 
zuriau   lakes  in  East   Prussia. 

January  15 — French  driven  soutli  of 
Aisne  at  Soissons.  French  continue 
attacks  near  St.  Mihiel  and  Verdun. 

January  16 — Russians  advance  in  force 
north  of  Plock,  Poland.  Trenches 
taken  and  retaken  near  Arras, 
France. 

January  11 — French  gain  two  hundred 
yards  near  Nieuport.  Russians  rout 
Turkish   troops  in  Armenia. 


have  occupied  most  of  the  forest  that 
lies  between  the  Aisne  and  the  Oise 
and  had  extended  their  lines  north- 
east of  Soissons  to  include  the  vil- 
lages as  far  as  Vregny.  On  January 
12,  however,  the  Germans  took  the 
offensive  and  in  three  days  had 
cleared   the   north   bank   of    French 


troops.  The  movement  was  regarded 
as  so  important  that  the  Kaiser  ap- 
peared upon  the  scene  and  watched 
his  soldiers  storm  the  hights  of 
Vregny.  On  this  plateau  they  sta- 
tioned their  artillery  and  pushed  the 
attack  night  and  day  against  the 
French,  who  tried  in  vain  to  make  a 
stand  at  the  village  of  Crouy.  The 
floods  in  the  river  had  swept  away 
the  temporary  bridges,  so  reinforce- 
ments could  not  be  sent  from  the 
south  side  and  the  French  were 
forced  to  retreat,  leaving  many  of 
their  guns  and  losing  heavily  as  they 
crost  the  river  under  fire  of  the 
German  artillery  on  the  bluffs  over- 
looking Soissons.  The  Germans  claim 
to  have  taken  5200  prisoners,  four- 
teen big  guns  and  six  rapid  firers 
and  to  have  killed  5000  or  more  of 
the  enemy. 

Whether  the  Germans  will  attempt 
to  cross  the  river  and  again  take 
Soissons,  perhaps  even  make  another 
dash  toward  Paris  sixty-five  miles 
southwest,  or  whether  they  will  re- 
main content  with  holding  the  Aisne, 
remains  to  be  seen.  There  are  ru- 
mors that  the  Germans  are  abandon- 
ing the  coast  towns  in  Flanders  al- 
most to  Ostend.  In  the  Argonne  for- 
est near  Verdun  and  in  the  Woevre 
near  St.  Mihiel  there  has  been  heavy 
fighting,  but  no  decided  advantage 
on  either  side. 
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THE    CENTER    OF    THE    FIGHTING    IN    THE    WESTERN    THEATER 

At   Soissons  the   Germans,   who  have  held  the  trenches  north  of  the  Aisne    for  four  months,  resumed  the  offensive  last  week   and  cleared  the  French 

out  of   their   advanced  positions   north   of   tiie   river.    The   Germans   attach   much    importance   to   this    movement 
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THE  THREAT  OF  THE  GRAND  DUKE  NICHOLAS 

The  advance  of  a  new  Russian  army  down  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula,  as   shown  by  the  arrow 

above   Plock,  may   have  serious  consequences.   It  threatens  the  rear  of  two  German   armies 


New  Movements 
in  Poland 


It  is  reported  from 
Petrograd  that  the 
German  troops  are 
no  longer  scattered  over  Poland  but 
have  been  concentrated  at  centers  of 
communication  and  that  all  passen- 
ger trains  have  been  suspended  as  in 
the  days  of  the  first  mobilization 
while  the  railroads  are  used  exclu- 
sively for  the  transportation  of  the 
military.  There  is  much  speculation 
as  to  where  the  Germans  will  strike 
their  next  blow.  One  theory  is  that 
they  will  undertake  the  conquest  of 
Serbia  at  which  the  Austrians  have 
so  lamentably  failed  and  upon  which 
the  entrance  of  Bulgaria  into  the 
war  depends.  Another  supposes  that 
the  German  troops  are  to  be  shipped 
to  France  to  make  another  drive  at 
Paris  or  Calais.  Others  suppose  that 
they  are  intended  for  the  defense  of 
Hungary  or  East  Prussia  which  the 
Russians  are  preparing  to  invade. 
Marshal  von  Hindenburg  is,  however, 
continuing  his  efforts  to  reach 
Warsaw.  The  11-inch  howitzers 
have  been  brought  to  the  front  in 
spite  of  the  mud  and  snow  and  have 
been  established  on  concrete  founda- 
tions in  the  positions  now  held  by  the 
Germans  on  the  Bzura  and  Ravka 
rivers  about  thirty-five  miles  west  of 
Warsaw. 

There  is  greater  activity  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Vistula  where 
the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  has  inter- 
posed an  army  said  to  consist  of  a 
million  men  between  Mlawa  and 
Novogeorgevsk  for  the  protection  of 
Warsaw.  This  force  has  advanced 
westward  toward  the  German  for- 
tress of  Thorn  as  far  as  Sierpc  on 
the  Skrwa  River,  defeating  the  minor 


forces  opposing  them.  This  is  a  stra- 
tegic movement  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, for  if  he  can  hold  this 
ground  or  move  on  to  the  border  he 
will  be  in  a  position  to  strike  the 
Germans  in  the  flank  by  directing  an 
attack  either  north  or  south.  If  he 
turns  north  he  might  cut  off  or  com- 
pel the  retirement  of  the  Germans 
in  East  Prussia.  If  he  turns  south 
and  crosses  the  Vistula  when  it 
freezes  over  he  could  take  the  Ger- 
man army  before  Warsaw  in  the 
rear. 

The  freezing  of  the  Mazurian  lakes 
and  bogs  which  form  the  natural  de- 
fenses of  East  Prussia  has  permitted 
the  Russians  to  make  some  gains  in 
this  region.  The  Germans  are  using 
ice-breakers  to  keep  the  lakes  free 
for  the  use  of  their  gunboats. 

Notwithstanding  the  enormous 
losses  of  the  Russians  their  army 
grows  continuously  by  the  natural  in- 
crease in  population.  The  young  men 
who  come  of  age  to  enter  the  service 
this  year  number  over  700,000,  but 
this  is  more  than  are  needed  or  can 
be  equipped,  so  the  ukase  just  issued 
calls  to  the  colors  only  585,000. 


The  Austro-Hungarian 
Situation 


The  intense 
cold  and  heavy 
snows  in  the 
Carpathian  Mountains  have  checked 
activity  in  this  region,  but  north 
of  the  Vistula,  which  here  forms  the 
boundary  between  Poland  and  Ga- 
licia,  the  Russians  have  continued 
their  efforts  to  push  forward  toward 
Cracow.  The  Austrian  forces  en- 
trenched behind  the  Nida  River  have, 
however,  foiled  all  their  attempts  to 
cross  the  river  and  have  indeed  in- 


flicted heavy  losses  upon  them  in  re- 
turn. 

Przemysl,  the  chief  fortress  of 
Galicia,  which  the  Russians  have  be- 
sieged almost  continuously  ever  since 
August,  is  still  holding  out  and  judg- 
ing by  the  frequent  sallies  the  gar- 
rison is  far  from  despair.  According 
to  Vienna  the  besiegers  have  lost 
over  ten  thousand  men  thru  these 
sorties  during  the  last  few  weeks. 

Russian  forces  are  concentrating 
in  the  southern  end  of  Bukowina  next 
to  the  Rumanian  border  with  the  ap- 
parent design  of  forcing  their  way 
thru  the  passes  of  the  Carpathian 
Mountains  into  Transylvania.  But 
Borgo  Pass,  thru  which  the  railroad 
goes,  consists  of  deep  defiles  and  a 
mile-long  tunnel,  so  it  should  be  easy 
to  protect  Transylvania  from  an  at- 
tack from  this  quarter.  Hundreds  of 
the  Austrian  officers  and  soldiers 
were  cornered  in  lower  Bukowina  by 
the  Russian  drive  and  to  escape  cap- 
ture had  to  cross  the  boundary  into 
Rumania,  where  they  were  interned. 

Rumania  has  not  yet  called  her  re- 
serves to  the  colors,  but  the  army  is 
being  steadily  strengthened  and  the 
Rumanian  students  in  Swiss  univer- 
sities have  been  called  home.  Every- 
thing points  toward  the  participation 
of  Rumania  in  the  war  by  spring  if 
not  before. 

It  is  rumored  that  Austria  has 
made  overtures  to  Serbia  for  peace, 
offering  to  cede  a  port  on  the  Adri- 
atic. This  was  the  main  object  of  the 
Serbs  in  starting  the  Balkan  war  and 
they  reached  the  Adriatic  without 
difficulty,  but  thru  Austrian  inter- 
vention they  were  shut  out  from  the 
coast  by  the  formation  of  Albania. 
Now,  it  is  said,  Serbia  refuses  to  be 
satisfied  with  a  port  and  demands 
the  whole  of  Bosnia,  Herzegovina 
and  the  Dalmatian  coast. 

The  Balkan  policy  of  the  Dual 
Monarchy  has  been  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Count  Berchtold  and  it  can- 
not be  said  he  has  made  a  success  of 
it.  He  has  alienated  Rumania  and 
thrown  her  into  the  arms  of  Russia. 
He  encouraged  Bulgaria  to  precipi- 
tate the  second  Balkan  war  and  then 
suffered  her  to  be  robbed  of  her  ter- 
ritory by  Serbia,  Greece,  Turkey  and 
Rumania.  His  attempt  to  establish  an 
independent  Albania  under  a  Prus- 
sian prince  was  a  ridiculous  failure. 
He  irritated  Serbia  so  as  to  bring  on 
a  European  war  which  now  threatens 
the  existence  of  the  Hapsburg  mon- 
archy and  in  which  the  Austrians 
have  been  decisively  defeated  by  the 
Serbs  in  two  campaigns.  Whether 
these  blunders  are  due  to  his  own 
lack  of  diplomatic  skill  or  to  his  sub- 
mission to  dictation  from  Berlin  does 
not  matter.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
Emperor-King  has  at  last  decided  to 
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dismiss  him,  but  it  is  something  of 
a  surprize  that  he  should  have  ap- 
pointed in  his  stead  a  Hungarian. 
Baron  Stephen  von  Burian,  who  now 
becomes  Foreign  Minister  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  is  a  close  friend  of  Count 
Tisza,  the  Hungarian  Premier,  and 
is  a  son-in-law  of  Baron  Fejervary, 
formerly  Hungarian  Minister  of  Na- 
tional Defense.  His  appointment,  tho 
favored,  it  is  said,  by  the  Kaiser,  is 
interpreted  as  meaning  the  ascen- 
dancy of  Hungarian  over  Teutonic 
influences  in  the  Dual  Monarchy.  He 
is  now  over  sixty-three  years  old  and 
distinguished  himself  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Slavic  provinces  of 
Croatia,  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  It 
is  undeniable  that  Bosnia  and  Her- 
zegovina have  been  more  prosperous 
and  made  greater  progress  in  indus- 
try and  education  than  has  inde- 
pendent Serbia,  tho  the  same  race 
peoples  both  countries. 


Turks  Take 
Tabriz 


Altho  disastrously  de- 
feated in  the  Caucasus 
the  Turks  are  taking 
revenge  by  invading  the  Russian 
part  of  Persia.  A  force  of  Ottoman 
troops  and  Kurdish  irregulars 
marching  eastward  from  Van  have 
occupied  Tabriz,  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Azerbaijan  and  the  sec- 
ond largest  city  in  Persia,  and  are 
said  to  be  moving  on  toward  Tehe- 
ran, the  capital.  The  American  con- 
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sul  at  Tabriz,  Gordon  Paddock,  ar- 
ranged the  plan  of  occupation  and  it 
was  carried  out  peaceably.  The  Rus- 
sian consul  and  garrison  withdrew 
in  advance  and  only  600  Turkish 
troops  entered  the  city,  the  25,000 
Kurds  remaining  at  a  distance. 

The  Turkish  Ambassador  at  Tehe- 
ran assured  the  Persian  Government 
that  its  only  object  was  to  free  Per- 
sia from  the  Russian  yoke,  and  that 
as  soon  as  the  Persian  Crown  Prince 
arrives  in  Tabriz  he  will  be  placed  in 
charge  of  the  province.  According  to 
the  Anglo-Russian  agreement  of 
1906,  Russia  was  to  have  the  north- 
ern part  of  Persia  and  England  the 
southern  as  their  respective  "spheres 
of  influence."  Against  this  partition 
of  their  country  the  Persian  parlia- 
ment protested  in  vain,  and  since 
then  the  troops  of  both  powers  have 
been  gradually  taking  possession, 
the  British  about  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  the  Russians  in  Azerbaijan  and 
the  Caspian  coast.  The  Russians 
established  a  large  force  in  Tabriz 
and  ruled  the  city  without  regard  to 
the  constituted  authorities.  Com- 
plaints by  the  Persians  of  Russian 
cruelty  and  oppression  of  the  inhab- 
itants such  as  have  been  published 
in  The  Independent  and  elsewhere 
brought  no  help  because  Great  Brit- 
ain was  bound  by  her  agreement  to 
give  Russia  a  free  hand  in  northern 
Persia. 
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From  Tabriz  it  may  be  possible 
for  the  Turks  to  invade  the  Trans- 
caucasian  province  from  the  Cas- 
pian side,  which  is  unfortified,  and 
perhaps  they  may  secure  the  help  of 
the  Persians  in  such  a  movement. 
The  troops  sent  out  from  Erzerum 
to  the  assistance  of  the  forces  de- 
feated at  Sari  Kamish  were  checked 
and  turned  back  near  the  frontier. 
The  attempt  to  bring  reinforcements 
by  Black  Sea  steamers  from  Con- 
stantinople to  Trebezond  was  pre- 
vented by  the  Russian  fleet,  which 
sank  eight  transports  filled  with 
troops. 

A  number  of  towns  in 
qua  e  central  Italy  were  de- 
^  ^  stroyed  on  January  13 
by  an  earthquake  of  almost  unprece- 
dented severity.  The  loss  of  life  so 
far  reported  is  somewhat  less  than 
40,000,  which  is  only  about  half  the 
fatalities  of  the  Messina  earthquake 
of  1908,  which  were  officially  report- 
ed as  77,283.  But  the  present  earth- 
quake affected  a  very  much  larger 
area  and  damaged  more  historic  edi- 
fices. The  first  shock  came  about 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  last- 
ed half  a  minute.  This  was  followed 
by  other  shocks  the  same  day  and 
afterward  which  greatly  increased 
the  casualties. 

The  earthquake  was  felt  all  the 
way   from    Naples   to    Florence   and 
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HOT-FOOT    ON    HIS    TRACKS 

A   remarkable   photograph   from  the   region   of   St.   Die   in   the   Vosges.    A     French    despatch    rider   stumbled    into    a    group    of    Germans    who    were    as 
surprised    as   he     He   fought     and   when   his   horse  was  shot   in   the   leg  he    leaped  to  his   feet   and  dashed   for   a   nearby  house.   He   escaped   the   Ger- 
mans" bullets  and  found  a  detachment  of  French  infantry  in  the  building.   The  pursuers  in  turn  were  trapped 
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from  shore  to  shore,  but  the  center 
of  disturbance  was  in  the  Apennine 
mountains  and  Abruzzi  forest  east 
of  Rome.  The  town  of  Avezzano, 
about  fifty  miles  from  Rome,  suffered 
the  worst,  for  it  is  estimated  that 
11,000  out  of  its  12,000  inhabitants 
were  killed  and  almost  every  house 
demolished.  Among  the  victims  were 
all  of  the  government  and  municipal 
officials  and  many  of  the  soldiers  and 
police,  so  it  was  difficult  to  get  relief 
work  organized  quickly  enough  to 
save  the  thousands  buried  in  the 
ruins.  A  normal  school  containing 
150  girls  was  overthrown  and  many 
of  them  killed.  Near  Avezzano  was 
Lake  Fucino,  which  Roman  emper- 
ors had  tried  in  vain  to  drain,  but 
which  was  provided  with  a  tunnel 
outlet  in  1875  at  a  cost  of  $8,000,000 
and  the  site  converted  into  farining 
land.  This  district  suffered  greatly 
from  the  earthquake. 

At  Sora,  south  of  Avezzano,  a  con- 
vent was  thrown  down  and  seven 
Sisters  of  Charity  who  were  receiv- 
ing communion  and  the  priest  at 
the  altar  were  all  crushed.  Only  one 
sister  escaped  alive  and  she  was  se- 
verely wounded. 

The  Italian  Government  showed 
itself  as  slow  and  inefficient  as  in 
the  Messina  disaster,  and  it  was 
forty-eight  hours  before  some  of  the 
towns  were  reached,  altho  they  are 
all  within  sixty  miles  of  the  cap- 
ital. 

The  frail  construction  of  the  homes 
of  the, people  is  the  chief  reason  for 
the  extent  of  the  disaster.  Many 
houses  are  built  of  unhewn  stones, 
often  laid  up  without  mortar.  The 
modern  structures  of  ferro-concrete 
stood  the  shaking  without  injury.  In 
Rome,  755  buildings  were  more  or 
less  injured,  but  only  one  person  was 
killed.  He  was  struck  by  the  marble 
statue  of  Judas  Iscariot,  which  fell 
from  the  row  of  Apostles  on  the  top 
of  St.  John  Lateran.  The  great 
statue  of  the  Savior  on  the  front  of 
St.  Peter's  was  split  and  150  win- 
dows broken  in  the  dome  and  else- 
where. The  mosaics,  which  form  the 
chief  attraction  of  the  modern  ba- 
silica of  St.  Paul's  Outside  the 
Walls,  were  badly  broken.  The  col- 
umn of  Marcus  Aurelius,  which  gives 
the  name  to  the  Piazza  Colonna,  was 
twisted  around. 


The  Week  in 
Congress 


In  the  House,  last 
week,  after  ten  hours' 
debate,  a  vote  was 
taken  upon  a  resolution  for  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  giving  suf- 
frage to  women.  The  resolution  was 
rejected,  174  to  204.  A  two-thirds 
majority  is  required.  A  conference 
report  upon  the  immigration  bill  was 
accepted  in  both  branches.  It  elimi- 


APPOINTED  FOR  MERIT 
Joseph  B.  Eastman,  who  has  just  been 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Public  Service  Commission.  For  ten  years 
he  has  been  actively  engaged  on  the  peo- 
ple's side  in  the  campaign  in  Massachusetts 
lor  the  more  complete  control  in  the  public 
interest  of  the  State's  public  utilities.  The 
year  after  his  graduation  from  Amherst 
he  became  secretary  of  the  Public  Fran- 
chise League,  an  organization  founded  by 
Louis  D.  Brandeis  and  his  associates  ii)  the 
Boston  franchise  fight.  He  was  active  in 
the  New  Haven  hearings  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  in  1913 
was  assistant  counsel  to  the  labor  union  in 
the  Boston  Elevated  Railway's  arbitration. 
His  fine  service  gained  him  the  confidence 
of  the  railway  employees,  which  with  his 
very  thoro  knowledge  of  franchise  matters 
qualifies  him  for  distinguished  service  on 
the  State  commission 
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nated  the  Senate  amendments  for  the 
exclusion  of  negroes  and  the  exemp- 
tion, for  a  time,  of  Belgians  from  the 
literacy  itest.  This  test  was  retained, 
and  the  bill  was  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Some  expect  a  veto,  on  account 
of  it.  The  Na'vy  Bill,  as  prepared  by 
the  House  Committee,  provides  for 
two  battleships,  six  destroyers,  and 
seventeen  submarines.  It  abolishes 
the  so-called  "plucking  board"  and 
does  not  increase  the  number  of  en- 
listed men. 

Mr.  Wilson  earnestly  desires  the 
passage  of  the  Ship  Purchase  Bill, 
and  a  Senate  Democratic  caucus  has 
decided  to  give  it  all  possible  sup- 
port. There  will  be  vigorous  opposi- 
tion and  a  long  debate.  The  Senate's 
decision,  by  a  vote  of  41  to  34,  that 
a  two-thirds  vote  is  required  for  sus- 
pension of  the  rules,  probably  pre- 
vents action  at  this  session  on  the 
proposition,  favorably  reported  as  an 
amendment  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia appropriation  bill,  ordering 
liquor  prohibition  in  Washington. 
Senator  Lodge  has  made  a  plea  for 
larger  expenditures  for  the  army, 
the  navy,  and  the  fortifications.  Sen- 


ator Borah,  in  a  political  speech, 
sharply  criticized  the  President's  ad- 
dress at  Indianapolis. 

^,     _.  „.  Much    testimony    has 
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Inquiry  york,     before     James 

D.  Phelan,  Senator-elect  from  Cali- 
fornia, concerning  the  charges  made 
by  Walker  W.  Vick,  formerly  Re- 
ceiver of  Customs  in  Santo  Domingo, 
against  the  American  Minister, 
James  M.  Sullivan.  That  part  of  it 
which  has  especially  excited  public 
interest  and  comment  is  a  letter  sent 
to  Vick,  in  August,  1913,  soon  after 
his  appointment,  by  Secretary  Bry- 
an. Vick,  who  had  been  assistant  sec- 
retary of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  displaced  William  E. 
Pulliam,  a  Democrat,  who  had  held 
the  office  for  several  years,  under 
Republican  Administrations.  The  Re- 
ceiver (under  the  fiscal  protectorate) 
employs  about  200  men,  but  only 
fourteen  of  them  are  Americans. 
Secretary  Bryan's  letter,  dated  Au- 
gust 20,'  1913,  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment, was  as  follows: 

My  Dear  Mr.  Vick:  Now  that  you 
have  arrived  and  are  acquainting  your- 
self with  the  situation,  can  you  let  me 
know  what  positions  you  have  at  your 
disposal  with  which  to  reward  deserv- 
ing Democrats?  Whenever  you  desire  a 
suggestion  from  me,  in  regard  to  a  man 
for  any  place  there,  call  on  me. 

You  have  had  enough  experience  in 
politics  to  know  how  valuable  workers 
are  when  the  campaign  is  on,  and  how 
difficult  it  is  to  find  suitable  rewards  for 
all  the  deserving- 1  do  not  know  to  what 
extent  a  knowledge  of  Spanish  is  neces- 
sary for  employees.  Let  me  know  what 
is  required,  together  with  the  salary, 
and  when  appointments  are  likely  to 
be  made. 

Sullivan  will  be  down  before  long, 
and  you  and  he  together  ought  to  be 
able  to  bring  about  such  reforms  as 
may  be  necessary  there.  You  will  find 
Sullivan  a  strong,  courageous,  reliable 
fellow.  The  more  I  have  seen  of  him 
the  better  satisfied  I  am  that  he  will 
fit  into  the  place  there  and  do  what  is 
necessary  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Vick  sent  a  list  of  the  four- 
teen places,  but  he  made  no  changes 
in  the  force.  After  his  resignation, 
several  of  the  subordinate  officers 
were  displaced  by  men  from  Ne- 
braska. The  Dominican  Minister  of 
Finance  remarked  that  his  people 
were  accustomed  to  reward  political 
workers  with  their  own  money.  The 
salaries  of  these  Americans  are  paid 
by  Santo  Domingo.  Referring  to  his 
letter,  Mr.  Bryan  said,  last  week:  "I 
am  glad  to  have  the  public  know  that 
I  appreciate  the  services  of  those 
who  work  in  politics,  and  feel  an  in- 
terest in  seeing  them  rewarded.  I 
think  that  is  the  only  charge  that 
can  be  based  on  that  letter,  and,  as 
Mr.  Vick  received  his  appointment 
as    a    reward    for    political    work,  I 
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thought  he  was  a  good  man  to  ad- 
dress in  expressing  my  opinion  on 
the  subject." 

The  testimony  thus  far,  relating 
to  the  transfer  of  deposits  from  one 
bank  to  another  by  Sullivan's  order; 
his  cousin's  interest  in  contracts ;  the 
manners  of  Sullivan,  who  offended 
the  Italian  Minister  and  British 
Charge  by  receiving  their  official 
visit  while  he  was  clad  only  in  un- 
derclothing; the  influence  of  the  fa- 
vored bank,  etc.,  tends  to  show  that 
Sullivan  was  unfit  to  be  Minister  of 
the  United  States.  Witnesses  assert- 
ed that  the  evidence  had  been  laid 
before  Mr.  Bryan  and  that  he  ig- 
nored it. 


Mexico's  New 
President 


While  Villa  and  Gen- 
eral Angeles,  his  in- 
timate friend,  were 
in  the  north,  making  the  agreement 
for  the  protection  of  Naco  and  di- 
recting military  operations  at  Sal- 
tillo  and  Monterey,  the  convention 
took  up  its  work  at  the  capital,  de- 
clining to  wait  for  their  return. 
General  Roque  de  la  Garza  was  made 
presiding  officer.  He  had  been  Villa's 
purchasing  agent  at  Juarez  and  was 
said  to  be  a  member  of  his  staff. 
There  was  a  report  also  that  he  was 
Zapata's  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency. 

Dispatches  from  the  capital  said 
that  the  convention  on  the  13th 
reelected  Gutierrez,  to  serve  for  a 
year,  but  under  restrictions  which 
gave  to  the  convention  control  of  the 
Government,  with  power  to  name 
members  of  the  Cabinet  and  to  re- 
move the  President  by  a  two-thirds 
vote.  It  was  said  that  Zapata  had 
withdrawn  his  forces  to  Cuernavaca. 
A  part  of  his  army  had  been  whipped 
by  Obregon,   Carranza's  chief  com- 


mander, at  a  point  midway  between 
Puebla  and  the  capital. 

The  report  about  the  reelection  of 
Gutierrez  was  not  contradicted,  but 
on  the  16th  the  convention  elected 
Roque  de  la  Garza  provisional  Presi- 
dent, or  "executive  of  the  conven- 
tion," at  the  same  time  claiming  su- 
preme executive,  legislative  and  ju- 
dicial power.  The  man  thus  chosen 
was  evidently  to  be  a  mere  figure- 
head. Martial  law  was  proclaimed. 
Gutierrez  and  three  members  of  his 
Cabinet,  Generals  Blanco,  Robles  and 
Vasconcelos,  fled  from  the  city.  It 
was  reported  that  they  did  this  to 
avoid  assassination.  De  la  Garza  was 
Madero's  private  secretary  and  a 
member  of  his  provisional  Cabinet. 
Villa  and  Angeles  began  a  hurried 
journey. to  the  capital. 

It  is  understood  that  for  some 
time  Gutierrez  had  been  at  variance 
with  both  Villa  and  Zapata.  Car- 
ranza,  at  Vera  Cruz,  says  that  Gu- 
tierrez recently  sent  three  messen- 
gers to  him  and  a  letter  proposing  a 
union  for  the  elimination  of  Villa, 
"whose  policy  of  robbery  and  deso- 
lation causes  disgust."  These  words 
are  quoted  from  the  letter,  together 
with  others  in  which  Villa  is  accused 
of  ignoring  Gutierrez's  authority 
by  ordering  assassinations  and  in 
other  ways.  There  were  reports  that 
Blanco  was  seeking  to  induce  Obre- 
gon to  join  him  in  setting  up  a  gov- 
ernment of  their  owoi.  Carranza  or- 
dered a  court  martial  for  Gutierrez's 
three  messengers,  and  it  was  expect- 
ed that  they  would  be  shot. 


After  compelling  a 
suspension  of  work  at 
the  Tampico  oil  wells, 
and  forbidding  the  exportation  of 
oil,    because   the    oil    companies    de- 


The  Tampico 
Oil  Wells 


clined  to  pay  heavy  assessments  for 
the  support  of  his  army,  Carranza, 
by  decree,  nullified  all  sales  of  lands, 
waters  or  forests  made  since  1876, 
At  Tampico  1200  employees  of  the 
companies  were  idle.  British  and 
American  capital  is  invested  there. 
The  British  Government,  which  had 
been  looking  to  the  Pearson  oil  wells 
at  Tampico  for  oil  to  be  used  by  its 
navy — certain  other  sources  of  sup- 
ply being  no  longer  available — sent 
vigorous  protests  to  our  Govyrnment 
and  also  directly  to  Carranza.  In  our 
protest  there  is  said  to  have  been  a 
sharp  warning.  On  the  16th  it  was 
announced  that  Carranza  had  yield- 
ed and  that  the  embargo  had  been 
raised.  The  Spanish  Government  has 
complained  at  Washington  about  the 
harsh  treatment  of  Spaniards  at 
Puebla  and  elsewhere. 

It  has  been  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  results  of  the  battles.  Usually  the 
story  told  by  one  side  is  a  flat  con- 
tradiction of  the  report  from  the 
other.  In  the  South  Obregon  has  con- 
tinued to  be  successful,  and  his  prog- 
ress toward  the  capital  has  not  been 
checked.  Villa  has  repeatedly  prom- 
ised to  attack  Tuxpam  and  Tampico, 
but  has  failed  to  do  so.  It  is  not  de- 
nied that  his  forces  took  Saltillo 
after  a  three  days'  battle,  but  there 
have  been  conflicting  reports  about 
Monterey.  Salazar's  small  army  is 
said  to  have  been  annihilated,  near 
Casas  Grandes,  in  the  north,  by 
Villa's  forces,  under  Cabral.  The 
agreement  concerning  Naco  has  been 
signed  by  both  parties.  Palafox,  one 
of  Zapata's  men  in  Gutierrez's  Cab- 
inet, has  withdrawn  his  charge  that 
Mr.  Silliman  and  Mr.  Canova,  repre- 
sentatives of  our  Government,  were 
bribed  to  promote  the  escape  of  Gen- 
eral Iturbide. 
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A   JAPANESE    CONTINGENT   TO    JOIN    THE    RED    CROSS    FORCES  AT  THE   FRONT 
This  party   of  twenty-one  nurses   and   doctors   sailed   from   New    York   on    the  13th  to  complete  their  jntirnoy  frorr>  Japan  to  the  battlefield.  The  head 
of   the   g-roup   is    Dr.   jiro   Suzuki,   seated   in    the  center,   retired    lurgeon-inspeclor  of  the  Japanese   Navy 


WOMEN    FOR    PEACE 

THE    ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  FIRST  WOMAN'S  PEACE  PARTY 


DECLARATION  OF  PRINCIPLES 

WE,  WOMEN  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  assem- 
bled in  behalf  of  World 
Peace,  grateful  for  the  security  of 
our  own  country,  but  sorrowing  for 
the  misery  of  all  involved  in  the  pres- 
ent struggle  among  warring  nations, 
do  hereby  band  ourselves  together  to 
demand  that  war  should  be  abolished. 
Equally  with  men  pacifists,  we  un- 
derstand that  planned-for,  legalized, 
wholesale,  human  slaughter  is  today 
the  sum  of  all  villainies.  As  women, 
we  feel  a  peculiar  moral  passion  of 
revolt  against  both  the  cruelty  and 
the  waste  of  war. 

As  women,  we  are  especially  the 
custodians  of  the  life  of  the  ages.  We 
will  not  longer  consent  to  its  reck- 
less destruction.  As  women,  we  are 
particularly  charged  with  the  future 
of  childhood  and  with  the  care  of  the 
helpless  and  the  unfortunate.  We  will 
not  longer  accept  without  protest  that 
added  burden  of  maimed  and  invalid 
men  and  poverty-stricken  widows  and 
orphans  which  war  places  upon  us. 

As  women,  we  have  builded  by  the 
patient  drudgery  of  the  past  the 
basic  foundation  of  the  home  and  of 
peaceful  industry.  We  will  not  longer 
endure  without  protest,  which  must 
be  heard  and  heeded  by  men,  that 
hoary  evil  which  in  an  hour  destroys 
the  social  structure  that  centuries  of 
toil  have  reared. 

As  women,  we  are  called  upon  to 
start  each  generation  onward  toward 
a  better  humanity.  We  will  not  longer 
tolerate  without  determined  opposi- 
tion that  denial  of  the  sovereignty 
of  reason  and  justice  by  which  war 
and  all  that  makes  for  war  today 
renders  impotent  the  idealism  of  the 
race. 

Therefore,  as  human  beings  and 
the  mother  half  of  humanity,  we  de- 
mand that  our  right  to  be  considered 
in  the  settlement  of  questions  con- 
cerning not  alone  the  life  of  individ- 
uals but  of  nations  be  recognized  and 
respected. 

We  demand  that  women  be  given  a 
share  in  deciding  be- 
tween war  and  peace  in 
all  the  courts  of  high  de- 
bate; within  the  home, 
the  school,  the  church, 
the  industrial  order,  and 
the  State. 

So  protesting,  and  so 
demanding,  we  hereby 
form  ourselves  into  a  na- 
tional organization  to  be 
called  the  Woman's  Peace 
Party. 

We  hereby  adopt  the 
following  as  our  platform 
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On  Sunday  afternoon,  January  10, 
3000  wotnen  crowded  into  the  Grand 
Ball  Room  of  the  New  Willard 
Hotel  at  Washington,  D.  C.  They 
formed  themselves  into  the  "Wom- 
an's Peace  Party,"  the  first  in 
the  tvorld.  They  issued  a  manifesto, 
unsurpassed,  we  think,  in  power 
and  moral  fervor  by  anything  that 
has  been  issued  here  or  abroad 
since  the  Great  War  began.  They 
adopted  a  platform  radical,  sound, 
statesmanlike,  constructive. 

Tho  not  a  line  about  the  confer- 
ence appeared  the  next  morning  in 
five  of  the  six  leading  New  York 
newspapers,  which  found  space  to 
devote  sixty-three  of  their  valua- 
ble colurnns  to  the  man-killing  iri 
Europe  and  the  alleged  reasons 
why  the  United  States  should  in- 
crease her  artny  and  navy,  we 
think  the  conference  so  important 
that  we  publish  in  full  the  final 
document  issued  by  it,  and  we  urge 
every  one  of  our  women  readers 
to  join  the  party. 

John  Ruskin  said  long  ago  that 
women  could  stop  all  wars  if  only 
they  were  determined  to  do  so.  We 
rejoice  that  the  voice  of  woman  is 
to  be  heard  against  the  "greatest 
scourge  of  mankind,"  for  all 
wars  are  primarily  waged  on 
women  and  children. — The  Editor. 


of  principles,  some  of  the  items  of 
which  have  been  accepted  by  a  ma- 
jority vote,  and  more  of  which  have 
been  the  unanimous  choice  of  those 
attending  the  conference  which  initi- 
ated the  formation  of  this  organiza- 
tion. We  have  sunk  all  differences  of 
opinion  on  minor  matters  and  given 
freedom  of  expression  to  a  wide  di- 
vergence of  opinion  in  the  details  of 
our  platform  and  in  our  statement 
of  explanation  and  information  in  a 
common  desire  to  make  our  woman's 
protest  against  war  and  all  that 
makes  for  war  vocal,  commanding 
and  effective.  We  welcome  to  our 
membership  all  who  are  in  substan- 
atial  sympathy  with  that  fundamen- 
tal purpose  of  our  organization 
whether  or  not  they  can  accept  in 
full  our  detailed  statement. 


APPLICATION    BLANK 

I  hereby  apply  for  membership   in  the  Woman's 
Peace  Party  for 

myself  i  as  a     ^  sustaining       { 

this  organization    \  I  local  group      \ 

and  enclose  $ for  my  Dues. 

Name 

Address 


Until  the  appointment  of  a  Treasurer,   dues  and 
contributions  may  be  sent  to 

Juliet  Barrett  Rublee, 
1105  Sixteenth  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PLATFORM 

The  purpose  of  this  Organization 
is  to  enlist  all  American  women  in 
arousing  the  nations  to  respect  the 
sacredness  of  human  life  and  to 
abolish  war.  The  following  is  adopt- 
ed as  our  platform: 

1.  The  immediate  calling  of  a  con- 
vention of  neutral  nations  in  the  in- 
terest of  early  peace. 

2.  Limitation  of  armaments  and 
the  nationalization  of  their  manu- 
facture. 

3.  Organized  opposition  to  mili- 
tarism in  our  own- country. 

4.  Education  of  youth  in  the  ideals 
of  peace. 

5.  Democratic  control  of  foreign 
policies. 

6.  The  further  humanizing  of 
governments  by  the  extension  of  the 
franchise  to  women. 

7.  "Concert  of  Nations"  to  super- 
sede "Balance  of  Power." 

8.  Action  toward  the  gradual  or- 
ganization of  the  world  to  substitute 
Law  for  War. 

9.  The  substitution  of  an  inter- 
national police  for  rival  armies  and 
navies. 

10.  Removal  of  the  economic  causes 
of  war. 

11.  The  appointment  by  our  Gov- 
ernment of  a  commission  of  men  and 
women,  with  an  adequate  appropria- 
tion, to  promote  international  peace. 

The  conference  further  adopted 
the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  we  denounce  with  all 
the  earnestness  of  which  we  are  capable 
the  concerted  attempt  now  being  made 
to  force  this  country  into  still  further 
preparedness  for  war.  We  desire  to 
make  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  higher  at- 
tributes of  our  common  humanity  to 
help  us  unmask  this  menace  to  our 
civilization. 

THE  PARTY  ORGANIZATION 

The  members  shall  be:  1.  Local 
groups  wherever  they  can  be  organ- 
ized, each  to  pay  $5  annually  into  the 
national  treasury.  2.  Sustaining 
members,  who  shall  individually  pay 
$1  annually  into  the  national  treas- 
ury. 

These  officers  were 
elected:  Chairman,  Jane 
Addams,  Hull  House,  Chi- 
cago; honorary  chairman, 
Carrie  Chapman  Catt, 
New  York  City;  vice- 
chairmen,  Anna  Garlin 
Spencer,  Meadville,  Penn- 
sylvania; Mrs.  Henry  Vil- 
lard,  New  York  City; 
Mrs.  Louis  F.  Post,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. ;  Mrs.  John 
Jay  White,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Headquarters,  Hull 
House,  Chicago. 


member 


WOMEN    AND    WAR 

BY  ANNA  GARLIN  SPENCER 


THIS  is  the  first  great  war  in 
which  the  voice  of  women  has 
had  power  to  make  itself 
heard.  During  the  last  one  hundred 
3'ears  a  radical  change  in  the  educa- 
tional, legal,  economic  and  social  con- 
dition of  women  has  given  them  a 
new  sense  of  sex  solidarity  and  of 
responsibility  in  public  affairs.  This 
change  in  women's  position  has 
given  men  a  new  respect  for  the 
moral  and  intellectual  initiative  of 
women,  and  is  preparing  them  to 
welcome  women's  aid  in  the  solution 
cf  world  problems. 

The  awful  conditions  in  Europe 
today  have  sharpened  that  new  so- 
cial consciousness  of  women  to  an 
eager  demand  on  their  part  to  be 
used  in  some  new  and  mighty  effort 
to  make  this  war  end  war.  Up  to  this 
point  the  attitude  of  women  in  gen- 
eral toward  the  organized  peace 
movement  has  been  less  morally  ear- 
nest, and  less  intellectually  instruct- 
ed, than  that  which  they  have  shown 
in  other  great  movements  for  social 
progress.  Altho  the  cause  has  been 
supported  by  a  few  women  of  excep- 
tional breadth  of  training,  it  has 
seemed  to  many  a  remote  or  aca- 
demic propaganda.  The  too  exclu- 
sively masculine  directorships  and 
too  undemocratic  methods  of  the 
peace  societies  and  foundations  are 


Mrs.  Anna  Garlin  Spencer  has  been 
a  public  speaker  on  educational  and 
reform  subjects  since  1870.  From 
1891  to  1903  she  was  minister  of 
the  Bell  Street  Chapel,  an  inde- 
pendent parish  in  Providence, 
Rhode  Island.  She  is  now  profes- 
sor of  sociology  and  ethics  at  the 
Meadville  Theological  School,  Mead- 
ville,  Pennsylvania.  At  the  organ- 
ization ineeting  at  Washington  she 
was  elected  a  vice-chairman  of 
the     Peace     Party. — The     Editor. 


largely  to  blame  for  this  indifference 
of  otherwise  public-spirited  women 
to  the  war  against  war.  There  is, 
however,  a  far  deeper  reason.  Had 
women  been  as  earnest  to  abolish 
war  as  they  have  been  earnest  to  do 
away  with  other  social  evils,  they 
would  either  have  stormed  the  exist- 
ing peace  societies  in  such  member- 
ship numbers  as  would  have  com- 
pelled suitable  recognition  on  gov- 
erning boards,  or  else  have  started  a 
women's  peace  movement  of  their 
own,  of  such  imposing  power  as  to 
win  the  respect  of  men's  associa- 
tions. 

The  reason  why  women  have  come 
so  much  more  slowly  into  the  peace 
cause  than  into  other  less  fundamen- 
tal   social    reforms    is    clear    to   the 


thoughtful.  It  roots  far  down  in  the 
biologic  foundation  of  human  soci- 
ety. Dr.  Giddings  has  aptly  described 
the  fundamental  element  in  the  de- 
velopment of  social  structure  as  "the 
sense  of  kinship."  It  works  in  primi- 
tive human  society  to  make  the 
horde,  the  clan,  the  tribe,  the  group 
dominant  within  "the  ancient  city," 
and  the  racial  or  national  nucleus 
intensely  loyal  to  their  ov^m  "kin" ; 
intensely  murderous  and  hostile  to- 
ward their  "alien  enemies."  Women, 
like  men,  have  felt  this  double  at- 
traction and  repulsion  of  the  law  of 
kinship.  As  that  law  reinforced  it- 
self by  religious  rites,  customs  and 
"commandments"  from  the  tribal  or 
the  racial  or  the  national  gods,  wom- 
en became  active  instruments  in 
intensifying  its  power  of  control. 
Deborah's  song  of  revengeful  vic- 
tory, still  called  "sacred" ;  the  pub- 
lic honors  paid  to  a  woman  who  slew 
an  enemy  whom  she  had  lured  by 
treachery,  as  recorded  in  the  Old 
Testament,  into  her  home;  the  his- 
toric praise  of  women,  of  all  ages 
and  countries,  who  by  any  form  of 
deceit  and  cruelty  destroyed  the 
"alien  enemy" — all  these  show  the 
power  of  this  narrow  kinship  idea 
overthe  idealism  of  women,  as  of  men. 
Modern  patriotism  that  is  sure  God 
is  on  its  side,  that  would  uphold  "my 
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LEA.DERS   OF   THE   WOMEN'S   NEW   MOVEMENT    FOR   PEACE 
A   group   of  organizers  gathered  at  Washington.   On  the  left,   with   furs,   is   Mrs.    Carrie  Chapman    Catt.   next   is   Dr.   Anna   Howard   Shaw,  then   Mrs. 
Henry  Villard  •   in   the  center  is  Dr.  Spencer,   author  of  this  article,  then   Mrs.  Pethick  Lawrence,  and  Miss  Janet  Richard,  whose  lectures  on  current 

events  have  been  described  in  The  Independent 
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country,  right  or  wrong,"  and  "My 
race  and  its  culture  divinely  or- 
dained to  be  supreme  over  all,"  this, 
which  is  but  a  newer  form  of  the  old 
limitations  of  the  kinship  sense,  lies 
in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men  and 
women  alike. 

The  growth  of  true  civilization  is 
marked  by  the  ever-widening  area  of 
those  esteemed  as  "kin,"  and  to 
whom,  therefore,  helpful  service  is 
due.  But  yesterday  many  of  us  felt 
that  this  ring  of  kinship  encircled 
the  world :  today  we  see  it  shrink 
back  to  the  savage  area,  and  to  worse 
than  savage  expression  of  fear  and 
hatred.  Women,  like  men,  have  been 
submerged  by  this  upsurging  of  out- 
grown but  deep-rooted  sentiments. 
It  is  therefore  pathetically  absurd  to 
say  with  a  recent  speaker  that  "if 
women  had  voted  we  should  have  had 
no  war."  Yet  it  is  true — and  the  sig- 
nificance of  that  truth  will  be  in- 
creasingly perceived — that  for  the 
short  period  in  which  women  have 
had  the  discipline  of  world  interests 
they  have  exhibited  an  amazing  ra- 
pidity of  assimilation  of  world  eth- 
ics. It  is  scarce  a  hundred  years 
since  democracy  began  to  work  in 
women,  to  develop  in  them  an  indi- 
vidual relationship  to  affairs  outside 
the  home;  and  already  the  women  of 
many  countries  have  united  for 
moral  reforms  and  philanthropies, 
and  to  wipe  out  the  disqualification 
of  sex  in  the  franchise,  in  a  way  that 
augurs  well  for  their  speedy  growth 
in  the  international  point  of  view  in 
all  the  high  concerns  of  life.  Men, 
with  ages  of  political  experience, 
professional  leadership  and  world 
commerce  behind  them,  have  been 
far  slower  to  respond  to  that  spirit 
of  race  unity  which  transcends  na- 
tional and  class  limitations.  Hence 
there  is  reasonable  hope  that  when 
women  have  had  full  citizenship  and 
equal  opportunity  of  social  training 
in  longer  discipline,  they  will  might- 
ily reinforce  men's  tardy  effort  to 
organize  the  world's  moral  forces  for 
general  human  welfare. 

Meanwhile  the  present  situation 
calls  for  immediate  and  effective 
union  of  all  the  work  of  broad-mind- 
ed and  brave-hearted  men  and  wo- 
men in  a  great  popular  propaganda 
for  world  peace.  To  this  end,  not 
chiefly  to  add  to  the  numbers  of 
those  engaged  in  the  war  against 
war,  but  far  more  to  give  vitality, 
freshness,  organizing  ability  among 
the  common  people,  power  of  popu- 
lar appeal  and  a  more  ardent  pas- 
sion of  protest  against  human 
slaughter,  the  entrance  of  women  in 
great  numbers  into  the  organized 
peace  movement  is  the  supreme  need 
of  the  hour. 

To  stir  them  to  such  effort,  let  the 


women  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  world  call  to  mind  the  special 
reasons  why  women  should  hate  war 
and  should  fight  that  militarism  that 
makes  for  war.  All  the  indictments 
against  these  evils  that  men  pacifi- 
cists have  made,  women  pacificists 
can  make  as  earnestly.  In  addition, 
women  have  other  and  still  more 
damning  indictments. 

Women  can  charge  to  the  account 
of  war  their  bitterest  slavery  to  men 
in  the  household.  The  alien  man,  in 
the  older  ages,  captured  in  war,  had 
no  rights  his  victorious  enemy  was 
bound  to  respect.  He  might  be  killed, 
mutilated  or  condemned  to  perpetual 
servitude  at  will.  But  the  alien  wo- 
man, torn  from  her  kindred  to  be- 
come the  concubine,  the  slave  or  the 
outraged  prey  of  the  victor  in  war, 
learned  what  is  worse  than  death, 
and  what  is  more  hopeless  than  man- 
ual servitude.  That  kinship  feeling 
that  in  primitive  times  made  women, 
indeed,  the  vassal  of  her  clan,  but 
protected  her  from  the  unmitigated 
horrors  of  personal  ownership  by  a 
single  tyrant,  war  destroyed,  leaving 
her  utterly  unprotected.  When  wo- 
men trace  their  long  struggle  up- 
ward from  domestic  slavery,  thru 
legal  but  perpetual  "minority"  to 
their  present  direct  relation  to  the 
state  in  "contract  power"  and  in  cit- 
izenship, let  them  not  forget  the  part 
war  has  played  in  their  subjection. 
All  the  forces  which  have  worked  to- 
ward the  emancipation  of  women 
from  domestic  bondage  root  them- 
selves in  social  order,  in  peaceful  in- 
dustry, in  reason  and  in  law  made 
just  and  regnant.  And  all  these 
forces  are  rendered  feeble  and  impo- 
tent in  the  clash  of  arms.  It  is  for 
this  cause  that  women  should  hate 
war  with  a  peculiar  hatred. 

Moreover,  women  should  hate  war 
for  its  disastrous  effect  upon  their 
special  functions  as  wives  and  moth- 
ers. Women  bear  the  chief  burden  of 
personal  care  of  the  young,  the  un- 
developed, the  frail  and  sick,  the 
aged,  the  feebleminded,  the  socially 
incompetent.  They  have  had  to  bear 
that  burden  ever  since  social  sympa- 
thy forbade  the  strong  to  kill  the 
weak  by  fiat  of  the  state.  This  pro- 
cess of  social  protection  of  the  in- 
competent has  unquestionably  low- 
ered the  average  standard  in  human 
quality  where  it  has  worked  unmodi- 
fied by  some  science  and  art  of  race 
culture.  War — and  all  that  makes  for 
war — is  the  worst  hindrance  to  the 
attempt  to  relieve  women  of  this 
overmastering  burden  of  administer- 
ing philanthropy,  and  to  give  her 
time  and  opportunity  for  her  or- 
ganic function  of  teaching  and  de- 
veloping the  normal  and  super-excel- 
lent specimens  of  the  race.  Not  only 


does  it  destroy  uselessly  all  the  com- 
mon wealth  of  humanity  so  terribly 
needed  for  projecting  and  realizing 
the  social  control  that  can  truly  ad- 
vance individual  life,  but  it  deliber- 
ately and  monstrously  aids  that 
"breeding  downward"  which  is  the 
bane  of  civilization. 

Economic  exploitation,  bad  as  it 
is,  destroys  the  weakest  first.  War 
destroys  the  strongest  first.  Not  only 
that,  but  preparation  for  war  in  the 
form  of  vast  armies  and  navies  on  a 
peace  footing  increases  the  social 
diseases  most  inimical  to  family  life, 
unfits  men  for  civic  usefulness,  and 
tends  in  all  its  influences  away  from 
that  devotion  of  life  and  treasure  to 
the  higher  interests  of  human  prog- 
ress on  which  future  generations  de- 
pend. It  is  because  of  women's  pe- 
culiar functional  relation  to  the  so- 
cial demand  for  race  integrity  and 
race  culture  that  enlightened  women 
must  hate  war  and  all  that  makes 
for  war. 

Furthermore,  women  who  know 
their  past  in  primitive  life,  and  have 
some  realizing  sense  of  the  long 
struggle  which  has  brought  women 
in  the  more  enlightened  countries 
where  they  are,  must  join  the  war 
against  war  because  of  its  power  to 
plunge  them  back  in  a  moment  of  so- 
cial chaos  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  up 
which  they  have  so  painfully  climbed. 
War,  this  incredible  war,  after  all 
the  centuries  of  so-called  civilization,, 
puts  the  women  under  its  mailed  fist 
back  in  the  area  of  ceaseless,  life- 
killing  drudgery,  from  which  the 
modern  woman  has  but  just  emerged. 
It  binds  again  upon  her  back — less 
able  in  muscle  and  in  nerve  to  bear 
the  burden  than  was  the  primitive 
woman  who  had  not  yet  learned  she 
had  a  mind — that  ancient  burden  of 
beginning  an  ordered  social  life  once 
more. 

War,  and  the  alien  slave- women 
whom  war  furnished  to  ruling 
households  in  the  older  life,  gave,  in- 
deed, to  a  select  "lady"  class  the  first 
leisure  which  women  ever  gained  for 
intellectual  grov^i;h  and  social  com- 
mand. In  this  sense  a  privilege^ 
caste  among  women,  as  among  men, 
escaped,  by  way  of  war  and  the 
slavery  of  war  captives,  from  the 
hardest  labor.  How  few,  however, 
the  members  of  the  "lady"  caster 
how  innumerable  the  mass  of  wom- 
en of  the  common  people,  those 
mothers  of  the  race,  whose  overwork 
and  cruel  abuse  have  been  the  most 
appalling  social  waste  of  all  the 
blundering  prodigality  of  human 
life! 

Man's  inventive  genius  and  his 
superb  organization  of  industry 
have  released  the  mass  of  women 
from    that    ancient    drudgery    that 
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warped  the  body  and  dwarfed  the 
brain.  War  plunges  women  back 
again  into  complete  absorption  of 
their  life  in  the  ruder  services  to  the 
social  need.  War  makes  of  woman 
again,  as  of  old,  the  "breeder"  and 
the  drudge.  Witness  the  announce- 
ments of  the  Associated  Press  that 
high  dignitaries  of  state  churches  in 
the  warring  nations  offer  "great  re- 
duction in  the  cost  of  marriage  cere- 
monies to  all  enlisted  men  who  will 
marry  before  leaving  for  the  front" ; 
some  even  suggesting  "free  services" 
of  this  sort.  What  does  this  mean? 
It  must  often  mean  wives  and  moth- 
ers bearing  the  double  burden  of 
self-support  and  child  support  in 
widowhood,  or  helping  the  state  in 
caring  for  maimed  or  invalid  men 
after  the  war  is  over. 

Man's  unbridled  passions,  his 
clumsy  blundering  in  statecraft,  his 
greed  for  lands  and  gold  and  mar- 
kets, his  autocracy  in  government 
and  his  secret  diplomacy  made  so 
often  of  lies,  man's  willingness  and 
power  in  his  ruling  castes  to  plunge 
the  common  people  into  misery,  have 
combined  thus  to  set  back  the  on- 
ward moving  mothers  of  the  race.  It 


is  these  things  all  women  of  light 
and  leading  should  oppose  with  all 
their  new-gained  power. 

Finally,  all  enlightened  and  free 
women,  especially  those  of  neutral 
countries,  should  make  a  protest, 
compelling  in  its  solemn  appeal, 
against  war  as  the  supreme  outrage 
on  the  moral  nature  of  humanity. 
On  a  sure  sense  of  ethical  values 
rests  all  the  permanent  progress  of 
the  race;  war,  and  the  things  that 
make  for  war,  give  a  dual  and  self- 
contradictory  direction  to  the  ideal- 
ism of  youth,  and  to  the  ethical 
judgment  of  maturity. 

In  civic  life  one  is  already  re- 
quired by  conscience  to  be  truthful 
in  word  and  deed,  to  have  respect  for 
others'  rights,  to  be  just  and  honor- 
able and  humane  in  all  relationships, 
to  conserve  and  add  to  the  common 
wealth  of  material  gains  and  mental 
achievements  for  the  benefit  of  all 
humanity.  In  war  and  in  the  train- 
ing that  leads  toward  war  it  becomes 
a  duty  to  cheat  the  enemy  without 
scruple,  to  "kill  him  first"  whether 
or  not  it  is  certain  that  he  means  to 
or  could  kill  you ;  to  harry  his  wife 
and  children  and  his  aged  parents ; 


to  loot  and  burn  and  destroy  all  that 
he  has  earned  by  generations  of 
peaceful  toil.  It  was  said  before  the 
Civil  War  in  the  United  States,  "A 
nation  cannot  exist  half  slave  and 
half  free."  Can  a  world  of  civiliza- 
tion exist  with  its  moral  life  half  hu- 
man and  half  fiendish?  The  depend- 
ence upon  "the  judgment  of  battle," 
among  nations  as  among  individuals, 
has  long  been  the  supreme  atheism; 
it  denies  the  sovereignty  of  truth 
and  justice.  That  atheism  under- 
mines all  faith  in  spiritual  values; 
and  by  this  process  it  not  only  de- 
stroys by  violence  the  temples  of  law 
and  culture  and  worship  which  man 
has  builded,  but,  most  subtle  de- 
struction of  all,  it  sinks  under  waves 
of  bestiality  and  passion  those  ideals 
on  which  respect  for  womanhood  and 
tender  regard  for  the  child  have 
fibered  the  later  progress  of  the  race. 
It  is  because  of  this  blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Spirit  of  truth  and 
righteousness  and  love  that  all  wom- 
en should  utter 

A  curse  from  the  depths  of  womanhood, 
That  is  very  salt  and  bitter  and  good, 
on  war  and  all  that  makes  for  war. 
Meadville,  Pennsylvania 


©  Harris  &  Ewing  Paxil  Thompson 

TWO  EUROPEAN  WOMEN  WHO  URGED  AMERICAN  WOMEN  TO  WORK  FOR  PEACE 
On  the  left  Mme.  Rosika  Schwimmer,  of  Austria,  organizing  press  secretary  of  the  International  Woman  Suffrage  Alliance,  who  came  here  on  behalf 
of  the  women  organized  in  thirteen  European  countries  to  ask  our  aid  in  bringing  peace.  She  said  to  the  delegates  assembled  at  Washington:  "Today 
in  the  spirit  of  this  meeting  you  have  laid  a  foundation  for  a  new  Europe.  You  have  set  the  greatest  record  for  women  ever  set  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  You  have  always  been  a  teacher  to  the  women  of  Europe,  and  now  you  are  teachers  of  the  men.  .  .  .  We  European  women  think  suffrage, 
when  it  does  come,  will  end  all  wars."  Mrs.  Pethick  Lawrence,  the  English  suffragist,  on  the  right,  moved  her  hearers  to  tears  by  her  vivid 
.description  of  war  suffering,  and  commended  the  spirit  of  the  American  women's  peace  plan,  saying  "It  is  founded  on  a  great  moral  idea,  based 
on  the  sacredness   of  human  life."  War,  she  said,  was  made  by    "international  gamblers   and  degenerates" 
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THE  efficient  man  plays  in 
order  to  work  more  and  work 
better. 
Our  idea  of  amusement  should  be 
to  enjoy  it  while  we  play,  but  employ 
it  after  we  play.  And  if  we  would 
analyze  the  holidays  that  give  us 
most  pleasure,  we  should  find  them 
carrying  out  this  idea.  The  "morn- 
ing-after" headache  belongs  to  the 
man  who  didn't  use  his  head  the 
night  before.  A  pastime  is  like  a 
meal,  we  spoil  it  by  thinking  while 
we  take  it — or  by  failing  to  think 
before  we  take  it. 

Every  sensible  man  or  woman 
should  possess  an  Efficiency  Amuse- 
ment Chart,  the  construction  and  use 
of  which  we  will  now  describe.  It  is 
based  on  a  close  analysis  of  our  work, 
surroundings,  health,  temperament, 
ideals;  and  of  our  amusement  in  re- 
lation thereto. 

Let  us  be  concrete.  Let  us  take  for 
illustration  a  manager  of  a  modern 
city  store,  and  see  how  he  should  plan 
his  recreation.  (The  same  principle 
and  method  apply  to  any  worker 
anywhere.) 

The  store  manager  is  on  duty  from 
eight  a.  m.  to  six  p.  m.  He  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  hum  of  voices,  the 
clatter  of  typewriters,  the  din  of 
street  noises.  He  rides  to  and  from 
his  work  on  a  rattling,  rumbling 
street-car ;  he  cannot  sleep  normally 
— with  crying  children,  theater  par- 
ties, newspaper  scareheads,  pianos 
next  door,  late-staying  visitors,  and 
early  morning  milkmen,  all  pulling  at 
his  nerves.  But  the  man's  job  depends 
on  his  being  as  regular,  punctilious 
and  reliable  as  a  clock — ^therefore  he 
shouldn't  have  any  nerves.  He  gets 
no  outdoor  exercize.  He  subsists 
chiefly  on  restaurant  and  delicatessen 
near-food.  He  must  dress  up  to  the 
minute.  He  makes  his  living  by  at- 
tending minutely  to  all  the  super- 
ficialities. He  has  no  time  for  music, 
no  taste  for  art,  no  touch  with  the 
world's  great  literature.  Life  is  to 
him  a  bundle  of  overwrought  nerves 
connecting  a  feverish  brain,  a  rebel- 
lious stomach,  and  a  pocketbook 
whose  sole  function  is  to  disgorge. 

What  does  the  man  do,  in  his  leis- 
ure hours?  He  joins  a  poker  party 


with  "the  boys,"  where  cigars  and 
drinks  further  knock  out  his  nerves ; 
or  he  jabs  more  sounds  into  his  ears 
at  a  crazy  musical  comedy  for  the 
"tired  business  man" ;  or  he  goes  mo- 
toring and  tries  to  push  the  speed 
limit  off  the  map.  Yet  he  fondly  be- 
lieves he  is  quite  sane.  And  we  are  all 
as  foolish  in  our  own  way. 

How  should  this  man  order  a  sci- 
entific rest  period? 

First.  Let  him  write  down  the  in- 
fluences and  ingredients  of  his  daily 
work  and  life.  They  are:  noise,  hur- 
ry, sociability,  regularity,  responsi- 
bility, confinement,  fashion,  conven- 
tion, financial  worry,  sleeplessness, 
brain  fag,  muscular  weakness,  emo- 
tional atrophy.  Certain  physical  dis- 
orders must  proceed  from  the  man's 
unnatural  mode  of  life ;  suppose  they 
are  eye  strain  and  indigestion. 

Second.  Let  him  write  down  the  ex- 
act opposites  of  these — a  list  of  the 
lacking  elements  in  his  make-up  or 
environment,  whose  presence  would 
balance,  normalize,  refresh  and  en- 
ergize him.   (See  chart  below.) 

Third.  Let  him  now  make  a  list  of 
all  his  available  sources  of  amuse- 
ment— from  an  evening's  fun  to  the 
yearly  vacation  of  a  month  or  a  fort- 
night. He  will  probably  have  twenty 
or  thirty  of  these — certainly  a  wider 
choice  than  he  imagines  before  tak- 
ing inventory,  the  average  person  be- 
ing narrower  in  nothing  than  in  his 
routine  of  pleasures. 

Fourth.  Let  him  now  take  each 
amusement  in  List  B  and  compare  it 
with  each  requirement  in  List  A, 
noting  in  the  spaces  opposite  how  far 
his  customary  mode  of  enjoyment 
supplies  the  elements  to  increase  ef- 
ficiency— or  decrease  it.  A  thought- 
ful, conscientious  building  of  this 
chart  should  mean  the  breaking  of  a 
great  light  on  the  store  manager. 

Fifth.  Let  him  then  form  the  habit 
of  consulting  the  chart  whenever  he 
plans  a  day  or  a  week  or  an  hour  of 
recreation,  until  he  chooses  by  in- 
stinct and  reason  the  kind  of  play 
that  makes  a  new  man  of  him.  (The 
chart  for  a  doctor,  a  minister,  or  a 
college  president,  would  of  course  be 
entirely  different  in  many,  or  all,  of 
the  aspects  here  given.) 


The  amusements  should  be  marked 
plus  (+)  where  they  increase  effi- 
ciency, minus  ( — )  where  they  de- 
crease it,  and  zero  (O)  where  they 
have  no  special  effect  either  way. 
List  B  is  not  complete,  but  merely 
illustrative. 

Adding  the  plus  marks,  then  can- 
celling each  minus  with  a  plus,  we 
have  the  largest  plus  remainder 
(12+)  for  the  mountain  tramp,  and 
the  largest  minus  remainder  (13 — ) 
for  the  dinner  party.  Hence  the  for- 
mer is  the  best,  and  the  latter  the 
worst  recreation,  of  those  here  given, 
for  this  particular  manager  of  a  city 
store.  But  all  those  marked  +  in  the 
column  of  values  are  good  for  him, 
and  all  those  marked  —  are  likely  to 
be  bad.  If  any  item  in  List  A  is  of 
special  importance,  that  should  count 
double,  in  figuring  the  totals ;  two  ^ 
or  two  —  marks,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Now  I  am  not  so  foolish  as  to  sup- 
pose that  a  sane  man  will,  for  the 
rest  of  his  days,  consult  a  dry  table 
of  Efficiency  Values  whenever  he 
wants  to  play  chess  or  frolic  with  the 
baby.  I  do  believe,  however,  that  a 
shrewd,  ambitious  man  will  construct 
this  chart  for  himself,  will  study  it 
carefully,  and  will  form  the  habit  of 
choosing  his  games  from  the  plus 
side  of  the  efficiency  ledger. 

The  efficiency  principles  embodied 
in  the  Chart  may  be  stated  in  a  few 
words.  A  scientific  recreation  should 
include: 

1.  Complete  break  in  routine  activi- 
ties and  obligations,  with  specific  rest 
for  overworked  organs,  nerves,  brain- 
cells  and  muscles. 

2.  Exercize  for  unused  faculties  and 
functions,  to  the  point  of  wholesome  fa- 
tigue of  a  kind  seldom  known. 

3.  An  element  of  surprize,  mental, 
emotional  or  spiritual,  to  reawaken  in- 
terest in  everyday  life. 

4.  Absolute  freedom,  inner  and  outer, 
during  the  recreation  period. 

0.  Temperamental  uplift  and  renewal. 

Change  of  work  is  not  rest.  We 
delude  ourselves  with  the  notion  that 
it  is,  merely  because  we  do  not  know 
how  to  rest.  The  American  disorder 
is  nerve-strain,  for  which  the  only 
cure  is  perfect  relaxation. 

Long  ago  the  nation's  richest 
man  learned  that  a  siesta  following 
lunch  put  him  in  condition  for  a  new 
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EFFICIENCY    AMUSEMENT    CHART 

FOR  A  MANAGER  OF  A  CITY  STORE 

(Hypothetical  case.    Both  lists  depend  on    personal    conditions    of    work, 
health,  environment,  etc.,  and  must  be  compiled  anew  for  each  individual.) 

ACTUAL                                IDEAL                                                                                                                  AMUSEMENTS 
Conditions                               Conditions                                                                                                                                                                                                         Romp       Moun- 

Hostile  to                             Favorable  to                                         '                                                                                        Dinner     , Theater with           tain 
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day's  work  in  the  afternoon.  Great 
factories  now  hold  a  recess  about 
three  p.  m.  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
to  give  their  employees  a  rest,  with 
reading,  music,  games,  and  so  forth. 
This  practise  should  become  univer- 
sal, not  for  charity  but  for  efficiency. 
Concentration  follows  relaxation ; 
and  the  time  will  come  when  the  great 
business  men,  like  the  great  authors, 
do  their  day's  work  in  three  hours. 

Thinking  with  your  whole  brain 
means  playing  with  your  whole  body, 
loving  with  your  whole  heart,  long- 
ing with  your  whole  soul.  Efficiency 
is   wholeness,    specialized   by   turns. 

Husbands  and  wives,  however, 
should  make  it  their  solemn  duty  to 
be  silly  together.  The  man  who  finds 
his  chief  pleasure  in  business  or  the 
club,  and  the  woman  who  finds  hers 
in  matinee  thrills  or  the  fashion  pa- 
rade, are  slumping  toward  marital 
inefficiency  at  an  alarming  rate.  Ev- 
ery household  should  have  a  home 
gymnasium,  in  attic  or  cellar,  with 
an  assortment  of  games  for  the 
dining-room  table,  including  the  fa- 
vorite of  each  member  of  the  family. 
Our  pastimes  should  center  in  the 
home,  and  we  should  become  uneasy 
when  parents  and  children  no  longer 
enjoy  the  same  things.  One  reason 
why  every  family  should  have  at  least 
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two  children  is  that  the  parents  may 
have  an  excuse  apiece  for  going  to 
the  circus. 

It  is  just  as  needful  to  escape  and 
forget  the  family  at  least  once  a  year. 
The  Lord  never  made  two  people  who 
could  live  together  sanely  and  sweet- 
ly three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days 
at  a  stretch.  Every  wife  knows  this 
—but  nearly  every  husband  has  it  to 
learn.  From  what  I  have  seen  of  mar- 
ried life,  I  believe  it  is  the  religious 
duty  of  every  man  to  disappear  once 
a  year.  Not  only  depart — disappear! 
And  twice  a  year  is  twice  as  good  as 
once.  Get  beyond  the  reach  of  mails, 
telegrams  and  telephones.  Leave  no 
address  behind,  merely  keep  an  acci- 
dent card  of  home  directions  in  your 
pocket.  Don't  let  yourself  write  home, 
no  matter  how  much  you  feel  like  it. 
Sleep  late  every  morning.  Read  noth- 
ing. Revel  in  irresponsibility.  Roam 
where  you  will.  Let  your  watch  run 
dowTi,  and  refuse  to  wind  it  up.  Be  so 
anxious  for  freedom  that  you  forget 
dinner-time  and  miss  a  few  meals 
(your  stomach  also  needs  a  vaca- 
tion). In  short,  return  to  primitive 
existence,  with  all  the  obligations  of 
home  and  business  wiped  out  for  two 
weeks  or  a  month.  And  if  you  aren't 
glad  to  be  a  regular  family  man 
again,  loaded  down  with  responsibili- 


ties on  all  sides,  then  of  a  truth  I 
don't  know  men! 

Having  given  your  wife,  your  chil- 
dren and  your  clerks  an  equal  chance 
twice  a  year  for  respite  from  the 
brutal  chains  of  the  habitual,  you  will 
have  supplied  a  leading  factor  in  ef- 
ficiency— a  scientific  period  of  play. 

"But,"  you  protest,  "I  can't  stay 
away  that  long,  my  business  would 
be  ruined."  Very  well,  you  are  lucky. 
A  series  of  week-ends  at  play  does 
more  for  the  busy  man  than  a  whole 
month  of  leisure.  The  only  condition 
is  that  you  be  able  to  erase  your 
work  from  your  mind  in  an  hour, 
instead  of  a  week  or  a  month.  To 
m.aster  the  art  of  relaxation  is  to 
gain  more  from  your  short  Sundays 
of  freedom  than  most  people  gain 
from  a  moiith's  pleasure  jaunt.  Rec- 
reation is  not  geographical,  it  is  men- 
tal. We  do  not  work  too  much  for 
our  health  and  happiness — we  think 
too  little. 

During  the  writer's  four  years  in 
college  he  held  the  tennis  champion- 
ship of  the  school.  He  was  much 
elated  over  this.  He  should  have  been 
much  deprest.  What  he  needed  was 
to  be  champion  of  quoits,  or  checkers, 
or  hide-the-handkerchief,  or  some 
other  leisurely,  meditative  sport.  The 
game    of    tennis    is    for    fat,    rich, 
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phlegmatic  gentlemen;  the  game  of 
golf  is  for  thin,  poor,  fidgety  ones; 
but  the  overfed  ones  won't  play  ten- 
nis and  the  underfed  ones  can't  play 
golf — so  why  go  to  all  the  trouble  of 
this  psychological  diagnosis?  Re- 
sponse to  nerve-stimuli  is  the  key  to 
a  man's  appropriate  game.  If  he  is 
quick,  nervous,  excitable,  he  should 
avoid  polo,  tennis,  high  diving,  rac- 
ing of  all  kinds.  Fun,  like  food,  may 
be  meat  to  one  man — poison  to  an- 
other. 

In  a  deeper  way  temperament  is 
crucial.  Ever  so  often  we  should  leave 
our  work  in  order  to  renew  the  mo- 
tive or  incentive  that  makes  us  work. 
What  is  your  motive?  Is  it  love,  or 
ambition,  or  altruism,  or  self-devel- 


opment, or  the  creative  impulse? 
When  you  feel  yourself  losing  it  (and 
your  labor  growing  dull  and  monoto- 
nous), can  you  re-discover  it  soonest 
by  the  sea,  or  on  a  hilltop,  or  amid 
the  crowds,  or  in  silent  communion 
with  a  loved  one?  A  poet  and  a  poli- 
tician can  no  more  take  their  recrea- 
tion together  than  a  lark  and  a  lion 
could.  An  accurate  measure  of  a  man 
is  the  number  and  variety  of  his 
chosen  modes  of  recreation.  Their 
diversity  mark  his  extensity.  To  be 
leader  of  something  is  less  a  goal 
than  to  be  lover  of  everything. 

The  tests  for  a  scientific  amuse- 
ment are  few  and  easy.  It  should  be 
natural,  simple,  unconventional.  It 
should  combine  emotional  expression 


with  nervous  relaxation  and  muscular 
exertion.  It  should  result  in  mental 
and  physical  balance.  It  should  re- 
store the  child  in  us.  It  should  make 
us  frank,  honest,  loyal,  democratic, 
whole-hearted.  It  should  give  us  per- 
spective, and  a  saner  view  of  our- 
selves and  the  other  fellow.  It  should 
transfer  the  grip  on  our  game  to  the 
grip  on  our  job.  It  should  develop 
tolerance,  patience,  keen  judgment, 
fair  play,  sure  method,  fine  team 
work.  It  should  leave  body  stronger, 
heart  bigger,  mind  clearer,  soul  finer. 

Does  your  favorite  pastime  do  all 
these  things  for  you?  Then  you  can 
make  it  a  "hobby"  and  ride  to  the 
top  of  the  world! 

New  York  City 


THE    HOTEL    DE    GINK 

BY    BRONSON    BATCHELOR 


NO  longer  are  hoboes  to  be  the 
stray  wanderers  of  the  earth. 
The  romance  of  the  open 
road  and  care-free  spirit,  celebrated 
from  the  days  of  Chaucer  to  Harry 
Kemp  as  the  joy  of  vagabondage,  has 
played  out. 

In  all  the  vast  fraternity  of  the 
United  Hoboes  of  America,  no  one 
could  explain  the  disquieting  unrest, 
the  inexpressible  depression  that 
weighed  upon  the  spirits  of  these 
itinerant  workers  of  the  world. 

Then  one  day  Jeff  Davis  made  a 
great  discovery. 

Down  at  the  corner  of  Center  and 
Worth  streets,  in  New  York,  in  a 
big,  empty,  five-story  building,  there 


This  winter  New  York  faces  the 
worst  unemployment  problem  in  its 
history.  Hoiv  one  man,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  city's  Comtnit- 
tee  on  Unemployment,  of  which 
Judge  Elbert  H.  Gary  is  head,  is 
trying  to  meet  th^  situation  for  his 
fellow -unfortunates  is  told  in  the 
folloiving  story.  Similar  "hotels" 
have  been  established  by  Jeff  Davis 
in  Seattle  and  Tacoma,  and  this 
latest  experiment  will  be  watched 
with  no  little  interest. — The  Editor. 


is  the  merry  ring  of  hammers  and 
the  busy  buzz  of  saws- — busy,  that  is, 
as  men  long  unused  to  work  could 


make  them.  To  Manhattan's  275  ho- 
tels is  shortly  to  be  added  another, 
euphoniously  known  as  the  "Hotel  de 
Gink,"  and  its  promoter,  chief 
backer,  manager  and  clerk  is  Mr. 
Jeff  Davis,  hailed  by  the  hoboes  as 
"king." 

"You  see,"  says  this  slim,  kindly 
eyed,  wise,  young-old  man,  with  the 
beard  of  youth  still  on  his  face,  "we 
'boes  found  we  was  missin'  some- 
thin'.  We  didn't  know  just  what  it 
was,  but  it  was  somethin'  we  wanted 
pretty  bad.  So  we  started  in  to  in- 
vestigate ourselves,  an'  we  found 
what  we  wanted  was  a  home." 

Over  beyond  the  deal  table,  where 
the  "king"  had  established  his  tem- 


©   Underwood  &  Underwood 

GETTING    READY    TO    OPEN    THE    "HOTEL    DE    GINK" 
"A  gnroup  of  'subjects'  were  shuffling  cans  of  rubbish,  paper,  and  dirt  toward  a  stairway,  down   which  they  disappeared   in   a  cloud  of  dust  and  riot 

of  rattle.    .    .    .    What  happened  to  the  cans  or  the  dirt  below   nobody  seemed  to   care" 
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porary  office,  a  group  of  "subjects" 
were  shuffling  cans  of  rubbish,  pa- 
per and  dirt  toward  a  stairway, 
down  which  they  disappeared  in  a 
cloud  of  dust  and  riot  of  rattle.  An- 
other group  languidly  followed  with 
brooms  and  shovels.  What  happened 
to  the  cans  or  the  dirt  below  nobody 
seemed  to  care. 

But  none  of  the  "ginks"  could  keep 
his  eyes  long  off  the  king.  Whether 
going  thru  the  motions  of  work  or 
"overseeing"  the  job — and  the  over- 
seers outnumbered  the  workers  at 
least  five  to  one — their  faces  were 
turned  constantly  to  the  royal  pre- 
cincts ruled  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
hall  by  a  cord.  It  was  as  tho  they 
were  still  dazed  in  admiration  of 
their  king's  achievement. 

From  the  city  authorities  "for  and 
in  consideration  of  one  dollar"  King 
Davis  leased  the  Center  street  build- 
ing, which  had  formerly  been  occu- 
pied by  a  button  making  concern,  to 
be  used  as  a  home  by  the  out-of- 
works  indefinitely.  Then,  by  royal 
edict.  King  Davis  himself 
promulgated  the  following 
rules : 


Only  real  hoboes  admitted 
here;  no  cranks  nor  preachers 
talkin'   reform. 

Any  one  lookin'  for  sympathy 
will  find  it  in  the  dictionary  un- 
der the  S's. 

This  is  a  gent's  hotel;  don't 
do  nothing  you  wouldn't  do  in 
your  own  mother's  home. 

"People  ought  to  take  a  les- 
son from  us,"  the  king  con- 
tinued, a  cup  of  steaming 
coffee  poised  in  midair,  ready 
to  follow  the  last  of  a  roll. 
"When  we  found  somethin' 
was  wrong  we  started  in  to 
find  out  what  it  was.  We 
didn't  keep  puttin'  off  and 
puttin'  off.  That's  the  trouble 
wi'  society.  Everybody's  try- 
in'  to  put  somethin'  on  some- 
body else,  tryin'  to  put  it  on 
the  city,  on  the  church,  on 
their  folks,  anything  so 
'George'll  do  it'  and  not  them. 
When  you  pull  the  wires 
right,  you  c'n  always  get  what 
you  want,"  he  added  signifi- 
cantly ;  then  turned  to  his  fol- 
lowers. 

"Come  on,  'boes,  get  busy; 
what  you'se  think  this  is?  We 
ain't  got  all  night  to  clean  out 
this  floor." 

"Yes,  sir,  when  you're  wise 
how  to  pull  the  string  it's 
dead  easy.  This  buildin',  do 
you  think  it  costs  us  any- 
thing? The  city  gives  it  to  us. 
It's  goin'  to  be  a  real  dump, 
too.  Coin'  to  have  a  loungin' 
room  on  this  floor,  upstairs  a 
clothes-pressin'    place,    and    a 


shoe-shinin'  stand  down  below. 
We're  goin'  to  have  a  barber  shop, 
too — all  kinds  of  men  among  the 
'boes,  you  know — carpenters,  plumb- 
ers, barbers,  masons,  printers — we 
can  fix  up  the  whole  place  ourself. 
On  the  top  floor  we're  goin'  to  have 
shower  baths,  and  say,  you  ought  to 
see  the  fumigator  for  their  clothes 
the  boys  'a  made.  Got  to  keep  sani- 
tary these  days,  you  know.  Why, 
this  place  when  we  get  it  fixed  '11  be 
slick's  a  hospital. 

"This  ain't  goin'  to  be  any  hang- 
out for  cranks,  either.  No  'bugology' 
or  socialists,  or  anarchists.  You  treat 
the  public  right,  and  the  public  '11 
stand  by  you,   's  our  motto. 

"Why,  just  look  at  this,"  and  a 
grimy  hand  waved  toward  the  morn- 
ing mail.  "Here's  an  offer  to  give 
us  a  thousand  hand  towels,  here's  an- 
other for  a    carpenter    brace,    some 

hammers  and  some  "  a  look  of 

sudden  responsibility  swept  the  royal 
countenance. 

"Say,  Utica,  you  an'  Seattle  beat 


(£)  Underwood  &  Underwood 

"KING"   JEFF   DAVIS 


it  over  t'  Avenue  D  and  get  them 
carpenter  braces  an'  tools.  Frisco, 
you  take  this  'ere  fiver  that  come  in 
the  mail  and  get  a  little  'coffee  and'. 
Bring  back  the  change.  Red,  you 
better  take  a  look  in  at  that  restaur- 
ant up  on  Cherry  street  tha'  they 
moved  out  o'  the  sidewalk.  Andy 
says  we  c'n  rustle  somethin'  there." 
"An'  say,  I  almos'  forgot  to  tell 
you,  this  afternoon  we're  gettin'  a 
planner.  Lot  of  the  boys  can  tickle 
the  ivories. 

"We're  willin'  to  work  for  what  we 
get,  too.  Some  o'  the  boys  tried  the 
municipal  employment  agency,  but 
they  ain't  nothin'  in  that.  We're 
goin'  to  have  one  of  our  own.  Stand- 
in'  down  there  all  day  waitin'  for  a 
guy  to  sing  out  your  name,  maybe  'e 
does,  an'  maybe  'e  don't,  an'  no 
thanks  fo'  you'  pains.  Here  you  can 
be  nice  an'  comfy,  an'  then  when 
some  nice  lady  wants  the  snow  shov- 
eled, or  a  commission  merchant's  got 
some  stuff  he  wants  moved,  we're 
Johnny  on  the  job." 

"What?  Are  the  hoboes  or- 
ganized? Betcher  life  we're 
organized.  Incorporated  in 
the  State  of  Indiana.  Our 
headquarters  's  in  the  Labor 
Temple  at  Indianapolis.  D' 
you  ever  hear  the  oath  that 
every  good  'bo  has  to  take? 
Well,  here  it  is: 

"  'I  (insert  name)  d'  here- 
by sol'nly  swear  t'  do  all  'n 
my  power  t'  aid  an'  assist  all 
those  willin'  t'  aid  an'  assist 
themselves.  I  pledge  myself  t' 
assist  all  runaway  kids,  and  t' 
try  an'  induce  them  to  return 
t'  their  homes  an'  parents.  I 
sol'nly  swear  never  t'  serve  as 
a  scab  or  a  strikebreaker 
'gainst  any  labor  organiza- 
tion, an'  do  all  'n  my  power 
fo'  the  betterm'nt  o'  myself, 
my  organization,  an'  organ- 
ized labor,  so'elp'me  Gol.' 
You  see,  we  'boes  have  got 
some  heart,  after  all." 

The  king  leaned  forward 
with  almost  boyish  enthusi- 
asm. Conscious  of  what  men- 
tion of  the  latest  of  Manhat- 
tan's hotels  in  the  press  had 
already  done  for  the  "de 
Gink"  in  the  way  of  dona- 
tions, he  was  eager  with  hope. 
In  the  brown,  friendly,  smil- 
ing eyes  there  was  a  touch  of 
wistfulness. 

"Say,  'bo,  I  never  like 
askin'  favors  of  nobody,  an' 
everybody's  been  mighty  kin' 
to  us.  But,  when  you're  writ- 
in'  this  up,  if  you  wouldn't 
min'  mentionin'  it.  we  do 
need  a  couple  of  billiard  ta- 
bles pretty  bad!" 
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FAIR  PLAY  ON  THE  HIGH  SEAS 

BY  SYDNEY  BROOKS 

LONDON   CORRESPONDENT   OF  THE    INDEPENDENT 


IT  is  never  an  easy  matter  to  get 
the  British  people  worked  up  over 
any  Anglo-American  dispute  or 
difficulty.  They  alw^ays  take  it  for 
granted  that,  whatever  it  is,  it  will 
be  settled.  That  is  so  even  when  the 
international  sky  in  all  other  quar- 
ters is  comparatively  clear  and  when 
a  controversy  between  London  and 
Washington  is  thus  thrown  into 
greater  and  therefore  more  conten- 
tious prominence.  It  is  trebly  so  at 
a  time  like  the  present  when  Great 
Britain  is  fighting  for  her  very  ex- 
istence as  an  independent  nation  and 
when  she  has  neither  time,  energy 
nor  inclination  to  worry  over  sec- 
ondary issues.  All  British  comments 
on  the  American  note  should  there- 
fore be  read  in  the  light  of  this  pro- 
found and  universal  assumption  that 
Anglo-American  relations,  while 
from  time  to  time  they  may  be  ruf- 
fled by  passing  differences,  can  never 
be  gravely  disturbed. 

Whenever  the  United  States  makes 
a  move  in  foreign  politics  in  an  anti- 
British  direction  there  are  always 
some  Englishmen  who  put  it  all  down 
to  "politics,"  those  mysterious  Amer- 
ican politics  which  the  outside  world 
has  long  given  up  all  hope  of  ever 
understanding.  To  some  extent  the 
familiar  explanation  has  been  forth- 
coming in  this  case,  too.  I  have  come 
across  Englishmen  who  have  assured 
me  that  the  Southern  cotton  planters 
have  put  pressure  upon  their  Con- 
gressional representatives,  who  in 
turn  have  put  pressure  upon  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  who  is  most  anxious  to 
relieve  his  Administration  of  the 
charge  of  being  hostile  to  business 
and  an  obstacle  to  prosperity;  and 
that  this,  coming  on  the  top  of  the 
propaganda  of  the  German  agents 
and  emissaries  in  the  United  States, 
and  reinforced  by  the  influence  of 
the  Western  copper  interests  and  by 
the  desirability  of  capturing  the 
German  vote,  is  the  true  cause  and 
origin  of  the  stand.  There  may 
be  something  in  all  this,  something, 
hut  not,  I  should  judge,  very  much. 
In  any  case  very  little  importance  is 
attached  to  it  in  the  British  press. 

There  is,  however,  one  aspect  of 
the  question  which  the  English 
newspapers  have  enlarged  upon  with 
much  satisfaction  to  themselves  and 
possibly  with  some  effect  on  Ameri- 
can opinion.  They  have  pointed  out 
that,  even  from  the  standpoint  of 
American  interests,  the  contraband 
question  is  relatively  a  small  matter 
and  that  far  greater  issues,  with  a 
far  deeper  influence  on  American 
fortunes  and  policies,  are  on  the  an- 


vil than  the  more  or  less  of  Ameri- 
can trade  with  neutral  countries. 
"The  Old  World,"  said  the  Daily 
Mail  on  December  31,  "is  in  process 
of  violent  demolition ;  the  British 
Empire  is  fighting  for  its  very  ex- 
istence; every  ideal  of  international 
justice,  of  democracy,  of  social 
equity  which  is  dear  to  American 
sentiment,  has  been  challenged  and 
assaulted  by  Prussian  militarism; 
and  in  a  victory  for  the  Allies  the 
security  and  well-being  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  triumph  of  Ameri- 
can conceptions  of  society  and  gov- 
ernment are  unescapably  involved." 
That  I  believe  to  be  a  view  very 
generally  entertained  by  the  British 
people.  Moreover  the  larger  inter- 
ests of  the  two  powers  are  looked 
upon  over  here  as  being  in  many 
other  respects  substantially  identi- 
cal. It  is  inconceivable  to  Englishmen 
that  any  American  with  the  smallest 
political  instinct  or  foresight  should 
desire  or  do  anything  to  promote  the 
calamity  of  a  German  victory,  the 
'  effects  of  which  would  make  them- 
selves disastrously  felt  thruout  the 
whole  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
equally  inconceivable  to  Englishmen 
that  Americans  should  not  be  as 
anxious  as  they  are  themselves  to 
bring  the  war  to  a  close  at  the  earli- 
est possible  moment  and  that  they 
should  not  realize  that  while  a  few 
individual  American  traders  may 
gain  by  its  prolongation,  the  great 
bulk  of  American  trade  must  neces- 
sarily suffer.  Englishmen  in  short 
assume  both  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment has  no  desire  to  hamper 
American  exports  needlessly  and 
that  the  American  Government  has 
no  desire  to  weaken  the  economic 
pressure  of  British  sea-power  when 
legitimately  exercized.  Two  practical 
and  businesslike  peoples,  thus  agree- 
ing on  essentials,  ought  not  to  take 
long  in  adjusting  their  minor  differ- 
ences on  points  of  detail. 

The  presentation  of  the  Note  came 
as  a  surprize  to  British  opinion  and 
also,  I  fancy,  to  the  Foreign  Office, 
for  the  reason  that  we  understood 
the  contraband  question  to  be  well  on 
the  way  to  settlement.  About  a  fort- 
night before  it  was  handed  in  there 
was  an  announcement  in  the  British 
press  that  a  quasi-official  arrange- 
ment had  been  come  to  between  the 
two  Governments,  by  which  Great 
Britain  agreed  to  forego  the  right  of 
search  in  the  case  of  vessels  whose 
cargoes  had  been  inspected  before 
leaving  port  by  British  Consular  of- 
ficials. We  had  high  hopes  that  this 
in  time  would  lead  to  a  workable  so- 


lution, and  that  American  traders 
who  were  not  shipping  contraband 
goods  would  find  it  to  their  advan- 
tage to  fall  in  with  it.  The  trouble 
was  they  could  not  be  forced  to  do 
so.  There  appears  to  be  no  executive 
authority  in  the  United  States  capa- 
ble of  ordering  the  officials  at  Amer- 
ican ports  to  issue  certificates  guar- 
anteeing the  character  of  a  ship's 
cargo  and  the  trustworthiness  of  its 
manifest.  A  further  complication 
was  that  Mr.  McAdoo  had  issued  an 
instruction  that  manifests  were  not 
to  be  made  public  until  thirty  days 
after  the  vessel  had  sailed.  In  Brit- 
ish eyes  this  order,  whatever  may 
have  been  its  intention  and  purpose, 
amounted  to  an  invitation  to  Amer- 
ican merchants  to  send  to  Germany 
as  much  contraband  as  they  pleased 
and  promised  them  the  assistance  of 
the  United  States  Government  in 
concealing  their  operations.  It  cer- 
tainly made  it  necessary  for  the  Ad- 
miralty either  to  lay  down  altogether 
its  weapon  of  commercial  pressure 
or  to  search  very  vigorously  and 
thoroly  every  vessel  carrying  an 
American  cargo.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  must  therefore  bear 
the  blame  for  some  of  the  difficul- 
ties that  have  since  arisen.  No  one 
in  England  expected  that  these  diffi- 
culties would  be  wholly  removed  by 
the  permission  given  to  British  Con- 
suls to  examine  cargoes  before  leav- 
ing port.  What,  however,  we  did  hope 
was  that  the  plan  might  develop  into 
some  system  of  joint  inspectorship 
by  which  representatives  of  both  the 
British  and  the  American  Govern- 
ments might  issue  certificates  guar- 
anteeing the  innocence  of  a  cargo 
and  its  immunity  from  search,  seiz- 
ure or  detention.  If  this  could  be 
done  most  of  the  friction  and  delay 
would  disappear  and  American  trad- 
ers who  continued  to  export  contra- 
band goods  would  do  so  at  their  own 
risk.  It  is  quite  clear,  and  President 
Wilson  has  frankly  admitted  it,  that 
fraudulent  manifests  are  responsible 
for  a  good  deal  of  the  trouble. 

On  the  British  side  there  have 
been  some  undoubted  errors  both  of 
commission  and  of  omission.  Stop- 
ping a  ship  on  the  high  seas  and  or- 
dering it  off  to  a  port  that  is  not  its 
destination  is  an  unpleasant  pro- 
ceeding; and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
now  and  then  a  British  naval  officer 
may  have  shown  some  lack  of  tact 
and  consideration.  But  where  British 
officialdom  has  grievously  failed  is  in 
supplying  full  and  prompt  informa- 
tion as  to  the  fate  of  the  cargoes  in 
the  vessels  thus  seized.  It  has  hap- 
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pened  time  and  again  that  while  the 
American  owners  of  the  ship  or  its 
cargo  knew  that  it  had  been  de- 
tained, but  knew  nothing  else,  and 
while  the  American  Ambassador  in 
London  was  calling  for  particulars, 
the  Foreign  Office  would  be  absolute- 
ly ignorant  of  the  whole  occurrence. 
A  great  deal  of  this  delay  was  cer- 
tainly avoidable,  but  the  Foreign 
Office,  having  of  course  much  weight- 
ier affairs  to  attend  to,  neglected  to 
speed  up  the  workings  of  the  depart- 
mental machine  and  failed  to  realize 
the  bad  effect  produced  in  America 
by  its  dilatoriness  and,  reticence. 
The  British  Foreign  Office,  more- 
over, while  an  admirable  institu- 
tion, has  very  little  conception  of 
the  uses  of  publicity.  If  it  had  issued 
a  simple  and  temperate  explanation 
of  the  British  policy  of  contraband, 
and  if  it  had  followed  this  up  by  see- 
ing that  the  American  press  was 
promptly  informed  of  the  circum- 
stances of  each  seizure,  I  believe 
much  of  the  irritation  would  have 
been  avoided. 

When  the  full  text  of  the  Ameri- 
can Note  was  published  on  January 
1,  it  was  recognized  in  Great  Britain 
that  the  difference  between  the  two 
Governments  was  one  not  of  princi- 
ple, but  procedure.  President  Wilson 
did  not  challenge  our  right  both  to 
search  vessels  and  to  detain  them. 
His  case  was  that  our  "present  pol- 
icy toward  neutral  ships  and  cargoes 
exceeds  the  manifest  necessity  of  a 
belligerent,  and  constitutes  restric- 
tions upon  the  rights  of  American 
citizens  on  the  high  seas  which  are 
not  justified  by  the  rules  of  interna- 
tional law  or  required  under  the 
principle  of  self-preservation."  He 
expressly  acknowledged  the  right  of 
a  belligerent  to  search  on  the  high 
seas,  and,  "when  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  to  justify  belief  that  con- 
traband articles  are  in  their  car- 
goes," to  detain,  American  vessels  or 
neutral  vessels  carrying  American 
cargoes.  But  he  objected  to  Ameri- 
can ships  or  American  cargoes  being 
deflected  to  British  ports  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  and  there  searched  for 
contraband  on  the  off  chance  or  the 
vague  suspicion  that  contraband 
might  be  found.  There  should  be,  he 
contended,  a  presumption  of  inno- 
cence in  favor  of  a  cargo  between 
two  neutral  countries  and  not  a  pre- 
sumption of  guilt  against  it.  To  this 
the  British  answer — the  popular,  not 
the  official  answer — is  first  that  it  is 
not  merely  impossible  to  search  a 
modern  merchant  vessel  thoroly  on 
the  high  seas,  but  that,  in  view  of 
the  radius  and  efficiency  of  the  sub- 
marines, it  would  be  an  exceedingly 
hazardous  undertaking  even  if  it 
were  practicable;  secondly,  that  the 


diversion  of  the  ship  to  a  British 
port  offers  the  only  chance  of  really 
overhauling  its  cargo;  and  thirdly 
that  as  American  manifests,  on 
President  Wilson's  own  admission, 
are  often  not  to  be  relied  upon, 
Great  Britain  can  hardly  be  blamed 
for  looking  upon  all  goods  shipped 
from  the  United  States  to  neutral 
countries  bordering  on  or  adjacent  to 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  with 
a  certain  amount  of  suspicion.  Once 
more  the  great  desirability  of  a 
strict  official  supervision  of  cargoes 
before  sailing  and  of  the  issue  of  of- 
ficial certificates  guaranteeing  their 
innocence  is  made  clear. 

The  American  Note  requested,  and 
very  naturally,  such  a  declaration  of 
our  policy  as  would  clear  up  the  am- 
biguities which  have  surrounded,  for 
instance,  our  treatment  of  copper. 
Copper  is  as  necessary  in  modern 
warfare  as  gunpowder  and  has  quite 
properly  been  placed  on  the  contra- 
band list.  But  the  President  com- 
plained that  we  interfered  with  the 
export  of  American  copper  to  Italy 
even  tho  Italy  was  a  neutral  country 
and  had  placed  an  embargo  on  its  re- 
exportation. The  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  these  embargoes  placed  by 
neutral  countries  on  the  re-exporta- 
tion of  commodities  that  are  sorely 
needed  in  Germany  are  absolutely 
valueless.  We  thought  at  first  that 
the  Scandinavian,  Italian  and  Neth- 
erland  Governments  could  enforce 
the  prohibitions  they  enacted.  We 
soon  found  that,  with  the  best  will 
in  the  world,  they  could  not;  that  the 
ingenuity  of  the  private  dealer, 
sharpened  by  the  prospect  of  making 
a  fortune  at  a  stroke,  beat  them 
every  time;  and  that  goods  con- 
signed to  Holland,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Denmark  or  Italy,  might  just  as  well 
have  had  "Germany"  written  on 
their  labels.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  realized  in  America  that  we 
have  been  obliged  to  prohibit  the 
export  of  a  number  of  British  goods 
and  products  to  these  neutral  coun- 
tries, simply  because  we  found  that, 
in  spite  of  the  embargo  on  their  re- 
exportation, they  were  finding  their 
way  into  Germany.  In  September 
and  October,  1913,  the  United  States 
exported  to  Italy,  the  Netherlands, 
Norway  and  Sweden,  10,900,000 
pounds  of  copper.  In  September  and 
October,  1914,  they  sent  to  the  same 
countries  62,100,000  pounds,  or  near- 
ly six  times  as  much.  Is  there  a 
single  man  in  or  out  of  the  United 
States  who  doubts  that  practically 
the  whole  of  this  increase  went  to 
Germany  and  that  American  traders 
were  materially  contributing  to  the 
prolongation  of  the  war?  Is  it  also, 
I  wonder,  understood  in  the  United 
States  that  the  British  Government 


pays  promptly  the  prevailing  market 
value  of  any  cargo  which  it  confis- 
cates and  that  American  shippers  of 
contraband  goods  suffer  no  actual 
loss,  but  only  the  loss  of  the  inordi- 
nate profits  they  would  have  realized 
had  the  cargoes  reached,  and  been 
sold  in,  Germany? 

When  I  say  that  all  thinking  Eng- 
lishmen realize  and  profoundly  re- 
gret the  hardships  and  damage  that 
American  trade  is  suffering  I  am 
saying  what  I  believe  to  be  the  exact 
truth.  There  is  absolutely  not  the 
least  desire  in  this  country,  on  the 
part  either  of  the  people  or  of  the 
Government,  to  add  to  those  suffer- 
ings, but  on  the  contrary  every  de- 
sire to  mitigate  them;  and  if  they 
can  be  mitigated  without  weakening 
the  pressure  of  the  British  navy's 
thumb  upon  Germany's  economic 
wind-pipe,  everyone  in  Great  Britain 
will  be  unreservedly  thankful.  There 
is  certainly  a  keen  appreciation 
among  Englishmen  of  America's  dif- 
ficulties; it  is  hoped  there  is  an 
equally  keen  appreciation  among 
Americans  of  our  own.  We  hold  it  to 
be  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
Allies,  which  involves,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, our  very  existence  as  an 
independent  state  and  of  the  British 
Empire  as  a  corporate  organization, 
that  the  raw  materials  of  her  war 
factories  should  be  kept  as  much  as 
possible  out  of  Germany's  hands ;  but 
in  so  keeping  them,  we  have  no  wish 
whatever  to  injure  America's  or  any 
other  nation's  non-contraband  trade 
with  neutral  lands.  When  this  is  the 
spirit  on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic  and 
when  the  American  Note  shows  a 
similar  spirit  of  reasonableness  and 
good-will  to  exist  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  impossible  not  to  believe 
that  a  settlement  of  this  very  vexed 
and  contentious  problem  will  be 
reached.  The  raising  of  the  embargo 
which  is  at  present  imposed  on  the 
importation  of  many  raw  materials, 
especially  wool  and  rubber,  from  the 
British  Empire  into  the  United 
States;  the  institution  of  a  special 
Court  of  Claims,  with  an  American 
assessor  sitting  on  it,  and  adequate 
means  at  its  disposal  for  the  prompt 
despatch  of  all  cases  involving 
American  owners  or  consignors;  and 
in  particular  such  an  improvement 
in  American  manifests  and  in  the 
official  supervision  of  their  contents 
as  would  automatically  reduce  the 
risk  of  search  and  seizure  to  a  mini- 
mum— all  these  expedients  have 
been  suggested  as  possible  ways  out 
of  the  difficulty.  Meanwhile  Ameri- 
cans may  rest  assured  that  we  in 
Great  Britain  are  just  as  anxious  as 
they  can  possibly  be  to  have  the 
whole  question  satisfactorily  settled. 
London 
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MERELY   A   RAILROAD    BRIDGE   APPROACH- 


-BUT   WITH   A    BEAUTY    OF    ITS   OWN 


WITH  the  addition 
of  a  few  hiero- 
glyphs, the  new 
concrete  piers  of  the  ap- 
proaches to  Hell  Gate 
Bridge,  New  York  City, 
would  be  unmistakably 
Egyptian.  They  defile  for 
three  miles;  and  the  piers 
are  broad  enough  on  top 
to  carry  four  lines  of  rail- 
way tracks.  Some  of  the 
piers  are  seventy-five  feet 
high,  and  as  you  look 
down  thru  the  archways, 
the  vista  makes  you  think 
you  are  standing  in  the 
portico  of  a  mammoth  un- 
finished temple. 

Picturesque  as  they  are, 
the  approaches  to  the 
bridge  have  attracted  less 
attention  than  the  huge 
arch  which  is  to  span  the 
channel.  It  is  to  be  the 
largest  steel  arch  in  the 
world.  The  present  record 
holder  is  across  Niagara 
Gorge,  840  feet.  The  Hell 
Gate  span  will  measure 
1017  feet. 

The  four-track  line 
which  is  to  cross  the  Hell 
Gate  structure  will  fur- 
nish a  short  cut  and  di- 
rect land  connection  be- 
tween the  railways  of  New 
England  and  those  of  the 


THE    VISTA    THRU   MONSTER    ARCHWAYS 


South — uniting  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford Railway  with  the 
Pennsylvania  system's 
East  River  and  Hudson 
River  tunnels.  The  link  of 
connection,  known  as  the 
"New  York  Connecting 
Railroad,"  is  only  twelve 
miles  long.  When  it  is  com- 
pleted express  trains  can 
be  run  from  Boston  and 
other  New  England  points 
direct  to  the  South  and 
West — making  New  York 
a  way-station  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history.  Hith- 
erto such  thru  trips  as 
have  been  made  have  nec- 
essitated the  use  of  train- 
ferries  or  a  roundabout 
routing. 

Taken  in  connection 
with  the  Bridge  of  Cab- 
rillo  at  the  San  Diego 
Exposition,  recently  pic- 
tured here,  these  photo- 
graphs show  how  superb- 
ly concrete  is  adapted  for 
simple,  massive  construc- 
tion on  beautiful  lines. 
Other  buildings  at  the  San 
Diego  Exposition  prove 
that  this  same  versatile 
medium  may  be  used  suc- 
cessfully in  producing  the 
most  ornate  and  intricate 
decorative  detail. 
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HOW  many  of  us  neg:lect  to  utilize 
all  our  daily  opportunities  for  self 
development?  How  many  of  us  are 
living:  below  our  Hipfhest  Efficiency? 
How  many  of  us  have  failed  to  acquire 
The  Perfect  Figure  and  the  well-known 
tuens  Sana  in  corpore  sano?  The  an- 
swer to  these  questions  will  be  found  in 
the  latest  census  report  on  the  line 
marked  "Grand   Total." 

Yet  we  editors  are  never  weary  of 
telling-  the  people  what  more  they  ought 
to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  Day  after  day, 
week  after  week,  or  month  after  month, 
according  to  the  periodicity  of  the 
periodical  we  continue  to  pour  out  good 
advice  upon  an  unheeding  world  and 
we  will  never  cease  our  efforts,  how- 
ever little  the  effect,  so  long  as  we  get 
paid  for  them. 

It  has  recently  become  necessary  for 
an  editor  to  take  on  Physical  Culture 
as  a  side-line.  Accordingly  I  have  de- 
vised a  system  of  gymnastics  that  has 
certain  advantages  over  anything  ever 
before  seen  in  print.  It  requires  no  ap- 
paratus except  that  provided  free  by 
the  public  service  corporations  of  every 
town.  It  takes  no  time  that  could  be 
more  profitably  employed  otherwise.  It 
does  not  mar  the  walls  or  shake  down 
plastering  on  the  flat  below.  Faithfully 
followed  it  will  add  ten  years  to  any 
man's  life.  By  using  these  exercizes 
night  and  morning  for  the  past  three 
months  I  have  added  ten  years  to  my 
life  and  I  expect  to  add  another  ten 
before  the  winter  is  over. 

STREET  CAR  GYMNASTICS 
Exercize  I.   The   Two-Step 

First  movement.  Stand  on  one  foot,  pre- 
ferably your  own,  in  the  middle  of  the 
aisle  and  put  the  hands  in  the  pockets, 
preferably  your  own.  As  tbe  oar  starts 
take  two  quick  steps  baekward.  balance 
while  you  count  three  on  the  forward  foot 
with  the  other  suspended  in  the  air.  then 
recover    former    position. 

Second  movement.  When  the  car  stops 
take  two  steps  forward  in  the  same  fash- 
ion, bow  or  curtsey,  and  recover,  if  possible. 

Exercize  II.  The  Liver- Squeezer 

First  movement.  Seize  the  strap  with 
the  right  hand  and  rest  the  tip  of  the  left 
foot  on  the  floor  if  there  is  room  for  it. 
This  will  serve  as  a  pivot  on  which  the 
body  may  tui-n  freely.  When  the  car  stops 
you  revolve  until  the  strai)  and  you  are 
twisted  to  the  limit  of  resiliency  and  feel 
like  a  tether  ball.  The  starting  of  the  car 
untwists. 

Second  movement.  To  avoid  a  permanent 
spirality  of  the  vertebral  column,  move  to 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  and  change  off 
the  hand  and   foot.  Perhaps  that  sentence 


is  not  clear.  What  I  mean  is  change  from 
the  right  hand  to  the  left  hand  and  from 
the  left  foot  to  the  right  foot. 

Exercize  III.  Chinning 

This  is  not  done  with  gum  or  conversa- 
tion, both  of  which  are  out  of  place  on  the 
street  car.  Face  toward  one  side  of  the  car 
and,  watching  your  chance  when  some  one 
gets  off,  seize  hold  of  two  adjacent  straps. 
Then  bending  the  arms  at  the  elbows,  tak- 
ing care  to  bend  them  inward,  never  out- 
ward, draw  yourself  up  until  your  hat 
touches  the  soup  or  the  soap  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  knees  should  not  be  bent  as 
the  swaying  of  the  car  is  likely  to  land 
you  in  the  lap  of  a  man  larger  than  your- 
self. Repeat  the  movement  five  times  a 
block,  the  short  blocks,  for  five  blocks.  This 
exercize  strengthens  the  biceps  and  the 
philogastriciveness. 

Exercize  IV.  The  Giant  Swinp 
Stand  in  the  middle  of  the  aisle  facing 
forward.  Grasp  a  strap  on  both  sides  of 
the  car  with  each  hand.  no.  I  mean  grasp 
a  strap  on  each  side  with  both  hands,  or 
rather  a  strap  on  both  sides  with  both 
hands — this  is  really  easier  to  do  than  to 
explain.  Grasp  a  strap  in  the  manner  indi- 
cated and  if  instead  of  straps  they  have 
these  new  fangled  enamelled  iron  ewer  han- 
dles so  much  the  better  because  they  squeak 
in  time  to  the  movem(>nt  and  so  increase  the 
sense  of  Rhythmic  Vibration.  Set  yourself 
in  motion  by  kicking  the  floor  or  whatever 
may  be  behind  you  and  continue  the  swing 
of  the  body  until  the  old  cat  dies  or  you 
are  interrupted.  This  is  an  excellent  exer- 
cize but  not  suitable  for   rush   hours. 

I  am  giving  my  System  freely  to  the 
nublic  without  hope  of  reward  in  this 
world.  I  want  it  distinctly  understood 
that  I  take  no  private  pupils,  but  I  give 
a  public  exhibition  of  these  exercizes 
every  day  except  Sunday  from  8:30  to 
9  a.  m.  and  5:30  to  6  p.  m.  in  the 
Broadway  cars.  Admission  five  cents, 
and  go  as  far  as  you  like. 


I  saw  a  ring  of  little  girls  dancing  in 
the  street  and  reciting  rhythmically  as 
tho  it  was  a  ritual: 

A       B       A       B 

All  boys  are  bad. 
Probably  they  will  be  suffragets  when 
they  grow  up,  or.  if  there  are  no  suf- 
fragets then  for  lack  of  a  ballot-box  to 
conquer,  some  equally  annoying  aber- 
rance of  the  feminist  movement.  I  wish 
they  had  chanted  instead: 

A        G       A       G 

All  girls  are  good. 
It  would  have  been  quite  as  true  and 
much  less  offensive. 


PROCLAMATION   BY   ANY   NATION 

This  war  is  purely  defensive  on  our 
part.  We  stand  in  the  forefront  of  civil- 
ization. We  have  long  labored  to  pre- 
serve peace.  It  found  its  inception  in 
the  humiliation  which  was  forced  upon 

I  Au  tria  I  ^^  ^  ruthless  and  barbaric 
foe.  Altho  we  could  not  see  a  proud 
nation  to  which  we  were  bound  by 
every  tie  of  humanity  conquered  and 
laid  prostrate  before  ruthless  hordes  of 

IcoTsacks}^^  ^^^"  faithfully  strove  to 
keep  western  Europe  out  of  the  quar- 
rel. While  our  peaceful  negotiations 
were  going  on  the  foe  was  mobilizing 
on  our  frontiers.  This  necessitated 
prompt  action.  We  demanded  that  mob- 
ilization cease  and  threatened  to  mob- 


ilize ourselves  (for  purely  defensive 
reasons)  if  it  did  not.  The  foe  then 
violated  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  by 

t  1 


f  Uhlans 


with  <  automobiles 


and    also    crost   the 


frontier   without  warning. 


> paper    that    we    have 


As    apostles    of , 


y,  from  the 


aeroplanes 

rFrench 

I  Prussian 

<  Russian 

Austrian 

[Servian 

It    will    thus    be    seen     by     a     perusal 

('Orange  ~ 

-  I  white 

of  our  J      „ 

I  yellow 

tgray      J 

acted  thruout  solely  on  the  defensive. 

But   it    is    not   only   or   even    chiefly 

upon  this  ground  that  we  demand  the 

support   of   the    civilized    world    whose 

peace  we  are  defending  with  our  breasts. 

r  Latin  1 

German  I      ,, 

c,i  >  culture 

Slavic 

[Anglo-Saxon  J 
the   task   devolves    upon   us   to  protect 

,  ,    -  f  Russian    )      .,.,      . 

the  world  from  |  p^ugsian  \  "Militarism 

and  autocracy,  from  the  insane  ambi- 
f HohenzoUerns 
...     J  Hapsburgs 
tions  of  the     Romanoffs 

iMikados 

aggressive  and  ruthless  traditions 
which  have  been  handed  down  from  the 
'Karageorge 
Bismarck 
Napoleon 
Metternich 
Genghis  Khan 
i  Jimmu  Tenno  J 

Bosnians 
Poles 
Finns 
Boers 
Msatians 
Armenians 
I  Koreans 

and  imagine  our  fate  at  the  hands  of 
this  ruthless  enemy  who,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  regards  none  of  the  rules  of 
civilized  warfare  and  uses  dum-dum 
bullets;  who  is  inflamed  with  jealousy 
and  hate  and  to  whom  the  most  solemn 
obligations  and  treaties  are  as  waste 
paper!  Our  whole  past  history  reveals 
us  as  the  torchbearers  of  European  civ- 
ilization, liberty  and  democracy.  Do  not 
permit  this  light  to  be  trodden  under 

f  Anglic-  "I 
Slavic-    1 
Mongol 
Teuton- 
Moslem-J 


time  of-< 


Think  of  how 


our  foes  have  treated  the  < 


y 


foot!  Let  not  the  world  be 


ized! 


(Signed) 


[S] 


An  epigram  is  a  new-born  common- 
place. A  commonplace  is  an  epigram 
that  has  succeeded. 


A  "civilized  nation"  means  merely  a 
nation  where  there  is  an  occasional 
civilized  person. 


The  good   die  young — even   in  those 
cases  where  they  live  to  grow  old. 
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YOUR  Chance 


Will  Come 


I  INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box  1024,  SCRAN  TON.  PA. 


Explain,  without  further  obligation  on  my  part,  how 
I  can  qualify  for  the  position  before  which  I  mark  X 


Born  in  a  one-room  log  cabin  on  the  Kentucky  frontier,  Abraham  Lincoln  had  very 
little  chance  to  acquire  an  education.  But  he  was  determined  to  succeed.  "Some 
day,"  he  said,  "my  chance  will  come."  So  he  studied  and  got  ready.  And  his 
chance  DID  come. 

Your  chance  will  come.     Some  day  you'll  be  considered  for  promotion  or  for  a  good 
job  in  some  other  line  of  work.     If  you 
are  ready,  you'll  go  up — there  will  be  no 
limit  to  your  chances  to  advance  if  you 
are  ready  to  meet  them. 

And  you  CAN  get  ready.  No  matter  if 
your  schooling  was  limited  —  if  you  do  have 
to  work  long  hours.  If  you  really  want  a 
better  job,  the  International  Correspond- 
ence Schools  can  train  you  for  it  at  home 
during  your  spare  time. 

Every  month  more  than  400  I.  C.  S.  Students 
voluntarily  report  promotions  or  salary  increases 
due  to  the  he4p  of  the  I.  C.  S.  What  the  I.  C.  S. 
have  done  for  these  men  they  can  do  for  YOU. 

Mark  the  Coupon  NOW 

Just  mark  on  the  attached  coupon  the  position 
or  occupation  you  most  like  and  mail  the  coupon 
to  the  I.  C.  S.  This  will  not  obligate  you  in 
the  least — but  it  will  bring  you  the  facts  that 
may  change  the  course  of  your  life. 


^^ 


'& 


i 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 
Z\  Electric  Lighting 
Electric  Railways 
Electric  Wiring 
Telephone  Expert 
M  ECU  aMCAL  ENGINEERING 
Mechanical  Drafting 
Shop  Practice 
Gas  Engines 
CIVIL  ENGINEERING 
Surveying'  and  Mapping 
M I N  E "  EO  R  E  H  A  N  ANUS  ITT. 
Metal  Mining 
STATIONARY  ENGINEERING 
Marine  Engineering 
ARCHITECTURE 
Building  Contractor 
Architectural  Drafting 
Concrete  Engineering 
Structural  Engineering 
I'LUMBING  ANU  HEATING 
Sheet  Metal  Worker 


SALESMANSHIP 

ADVERTISING 

Window  Trimming 

Show  Card  Writing 

Lettering  and  Sign  I'aioting 

ILLUSTRATING 

BOOKKEEPING 

Stenography  and  Typewriting 

Higher  Accounting 

Railway  Accounting 

Commercial  Law 

GOOU  ENGLISH  KOR  EV'YONE 

Teachers  Course 

English  Branches 

CIVIL  SERVICE 

Railway  Mail  Clerk 

AGRICULTURE 

POULTRY 


Textile  Manufact'ng 

Navigation 

Chemistrv 

A I  TO  RUNNING 


Spanish 
German 
French 
Italian 


Name- 


Present  Occupation- 
Street  and  No.  

City 


State- 
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BOOKS  OF  OUTSTANDING  WORTH 

Ralph  Connor 

THE  PATROL  OF  THE  SUN  DANCE  TRAIL 

Like  THE  SKY  PILOT,  Connor's  latest  novel  lives  on,  not  merely  in  the  bookshops  but  in  the  hearts 
of  its  readers,  because  of  its  drama,  its  tenderness  of  younn;  love. 

"The  spirit  of  the  open  spaces;  the  beauty  of  the  frontier  that  holds  men  surely  under  its  subtle  spell, 

in  a  story  of  crowding'  incident." — Boston  Transcript. 

Decorative  jacket  and  end-papers.  Net,  $1.25 

Marie  Corelli     INNOCENT:  Her  Fancy  and  His  Fact 

Because  for  yeais  Miss  Corelli  has  m.ide  this  her  labor  of  loye,  it  promises  to  keep  on  appealing  to  lier 
readers  as  has  THLLMA. 

"With  consummate  skill,  the  whole  heart  of  a  woman  is  shown  to  us.  Innocent  is  one  of  the  heroines 
that  will  never  be  forgotten."  —  W   Robertson  Nicoll.  Net,  $1.35 

Gilbert  Parker      YOU  NEVER  KNOW  YOUR  LUCK 

The  months  merely  incease  the  popularity  of  this  new  tale  of  the  Northwest,  in  which  Parker  has  added 
to  the  strength  of  THK   RIGHT  OF  WAY  a  new  sweetness  in  the  picture  of  Kitty  Tynan. 
Illustrations,  end-papers  and  jacket  in  color.  Net,  $1.25 

Hugh  Walpole  THE  DUCHESS  OF  WREXE 

That  the  permanent  popularity  of  FORTITUDE  does  not  indicate  that  Walpole  is  a  "one-book  man" 
is  proven  by  the  growing  vogue  of  his  latest  novel,  THE  DUCHESS  OF  WREXE,  the  story  of 
democracy's  triumph  over  age-rotten  aristocracy  Net,  $1.40 

QUINNEYS' 


Horace  Annesley  Vachell 


The  best  salesmen  for  OL'l.NWEYS'  are  the  thousands  of  people  who  are  reading  it,  talking  it,  pushing 
it  Nvith  that  irresistible  force  which  can  come  only  from  their  loving  it.  Net,  $1.25 


Baroness  Orczy 


THE  LAUGHING  CAVALIER 

The  story  of  the  ancestor  of  THE  SCARLET  PIMFEKNEL,  a  slashing,  rollicking,  courtly  blade  of 
1600,  with  the  author's  remarkable  power  of  making  a  past  age  real.  Net,  $1.35 

J.  D.  Beresford   THE  HOUSE  IN  DEMETRIUS  ROAD 

There'are  about  50,0uO  people  in  the  United  States  who  derinitely  appreciate  a  profound  realistic  novel. 
This  story  of  a  man's  fight  against  losing  his  grip  on  himself  is  such  realism.  Are  you  one  of  the  50,000? 
If  not,  you  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  the  delight  of  seeing  the  spectacle  of  life  itself.       Net,  $1.30 


Irvin  5.  Cobb 


EUROPE  REVISED 


The  merriest  travel  chnniicle,  and  a  shrewd  picture  of  what  Europe  really  is. 
Illustrations  by  JOHN  T.  McCUTCHEON. 


Net,  $1.50 


Mrs.  Parnell 


CHARLES  STEWART  PARNELL 


This  is  the  famous  story  of  the  great  romance  of  Ireland's  uncrowned  king,  by  his  widow,  whicli  has  daily 
been  arousing  greater  admiration  and  more  bitter  protests.  Two  vols.,  illustrated.     Net,  $5.00 

G.  A.  Birmingham     FROM  DUBLIN  TO  CHICAGO 

Pleasant  pictures  of  America  by  the  famous  Irish  humorist,  autlior  of  GENEI\AL  JOHN   REG.W 

Net,  $1.50 

•^^^^■■■■■■-i^^-i— i^^""^"i"""^   At   All    Booksellers  ^t^m^^mm^^^^^^^^^^^^m^mmm 

GEORGE      H.     DORAN     COMPANY,     Publishers 

Thirty-eight       West       Thirty-second       Street,        New       York 

^^^  THE  LEADING  REVIEWS  ^^^"^ 

Authoritative  Articles  on  the  World  War 

The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After,  Fortnightly  Review,  Contemporary  Review,  any 
one,  $4.50;  any  two,  $8:50;  all,  $12.00.  Blackwood's  Magazine,  $3.00;  Quarterly  Re- 
view, Edinburgh  Review;  Blackwood's  and  one  quarterly,  $6.50;  with  two,  $10.00; 
either  quarterly,  $4.00;  the  two,  $7.50.   Booklet  and  specimen  copies  of  monthlies  free. 

LEONARD  SCOTT  PUBLICATION  CO.,  249  West  13th  St.,  New  York 


TUSCULUM  COLLEGE 

Beautifully  and  healthfully  located  in  full  view  of  the  Great  Smokies  of  East 
Tennessee.  Founded  in  1794,  Tusculum  is  true  to  the  ideals  of  its  founders. 
The  influence  of  the  College  has  always  been  Christian.  In  scholarship  Tus- 
culum ranks  with  the  best  colleges  in  the  country.  Entire  cost  for  the  year 
only  $125,  including  board,  room,  and  tuition.  Six  college  buildings,  four 
dwellings,  campus  of  75  acres  and  endowment  of  approximately  $180,000.  Elec- 
tric light,  steam  heat  and  all  modern  conveniences. 


Write  personally  to  the  President,  C.  O.  GRAY 


Greeneville,  Tennessee 


Independent 
Opinions 


A   BIBLICAL   PRECEDENT 

In  none  of  the  books  and  papers. 
White,  Blue,  Yellow,  Gray  or  any 
other  color,  have  we  seen  cited  the 
precedent  to  which  our  correspond- 
ent calls  attention.  Certainly  there  is 
a  strong  similarity  between  the  cases 
of  King  Sihon  and  King  Albert  and 
we  commend  Deut.  II,  33-35,  as  a 
text  to  ministers  who  are  preaching 
on  the  fate  of  Belgium.  As  for  our 
own  opinion  we  will  merely  remark 
that  the  armies  of  those  days  seem 
to  have  paid  little  attention  to  the 
Hague  Rules  or  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion. 

Referring  to  the  excitement  now  go- 
ing on  all  over  about  the  trespassing  of 
the  infringement  of  the  neutrality  of 
Belgium,  let  me  refer  you  to  the  fifth 
book  of  Moses,  chapter  II,  verses  24  to 
34,  and  I  especially  like  to  ask  you  to 
consult  those  eminent  divines  in  your 
organization.  In  this  connection  it  is 
perhaps  interesting  to  note  that  even 
in  England  voices  now  are  heard  that 
if  Belgium  was  treated  shamefully  by 
anybody  it  was  hy  its  King,  who  forced 
the  poor  Belgians  to  sacrifice  them- 
selves for  his  pecuniary  benefit  and  for 
the  still  greater  perfidy  of  England  to 
accept  this  sacrifice  rather  than  to  pro- 
tect the  Belgian's  neutrality  herself.  The 
horrible  cowardice  and  the  heinous  cru- 
elty of  the  British  authorities  to  force 
the  unfortunate  Belgians  to  stand  up 
against  an  overwhelming  foe  apparent- 
ly is  lost  on  the  honorable  men  in  your 
office  who  simply  prove  that  honor  and 
decency  is  in  your  office  a  very  scarce 
commodity. 

E.    G.    HOTHORN 

Nety  York 

SOCIALISTS  AND  THE  WAR 

A  letter  from  an  old  friend  of  The 
Independent,  W.  J.  Ghent,  author  of 
Our  Benevolent  Feudalism  and  Mass 
and  Class,  contains  a  sharp  retort 
on  the  criticism  of  the  European 
Socialists  for  not  preventing  the 
war: 

To  me  the  universal  howl  about  the 
failure  of  the  Socialists  to  stop  the  war 
is  a  crowning  proof  of  the  latent  hy- 
pocrisy in  millions  of  men.  This  howl 
is  raised  by  men  who  have  bitterly 
fought  the  Socialist  party,  who  have 
striven  to  keep  it  weak  in  numbers  and 
influence  and  therefore  impotent  to  ob- 
struct a  war.  It  is  raised  by  men  who 
are  fully  aware  of  all  that  the  Social- 
ists did  in  behalf  of  peace.  It  is  raised 
by  men  who  know  that  the  Socialist 
strength  in  the  Reichstag  is  less  than 
one-third  of  the  total,  and  that  even 
the  Reichstag  as  a  whole  is  a  body  with- 
out power.  It  is  raised  by  men  who 
know  that  a  general  strike  in  the  face 
of  the  mobilization  of  an  army  of  mil- 
lions   would    be    sheer    madness.    It    is 
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raised  by  so-called  Socialists  who — 
placed  in  like  circumstances — would 
have  done  exactly  what  their  European 
fellows  have  done.  It  is  raised  by  men 
who  would  never  think  of  charging  a 
like  failure  upon  Catholics,  Protestants 
or  freemasons,  peace  societies  or  the 
Hague  Tribunal. 

"Oh,  for  a  forty-parson  power. 
Hypocrisy!  to  chant  thy  praise," 
sang    Byron,    and    humbly    I    echo    his 
song.  W.  J.  Ghent 

Los  Angeles,  California 

TREITSCHKE    AND    BEKNHARDI 

Several  of  our  friends  who  are  well 
acquainted  with  German  literature 
and  German  thought  have  called  our 
attention  to  the  exaggerated  impor- 
tance now  given  in  England  and 
America  to  such  ultra-patriotic  and 
jingoistic  writers  as  Professor 
Treitschke  and  General  Bernhardi. 
One  of  them  quotes  the  following 
statement  by  Dr.  Rade,  editor  of  the 
Christliche  Welt,  the  most  eminent 
religious  weekly  of  Germany: 

Neither  Treitschke  nor  Bernhardi 
has  played  a  part  in  shaping  the  pres- 
ent convictions  of  Germany.  Treitsch- 
ke's  History  of  Germany  is  known  to 
educated  men,  but  this  historian  died 
in  1896  and  he  no  longer  plays  any 
leading  part  with  us.  Bernhardi's  book, 
tho  printed  in  four  editions,  has  not 
gone  much  beyond  the  circle  of  profes- 
sional military  readers.  Certain  papers 
praised  it;  far  more  repudiated  it.  Both 
writers  seem  to  have  won  a  far  greater 
political  significance  in  other  countries 
than  they  have  with  us.  Here  in  Mar- 
burg I  found  it  impossible  to  borrow 
Bernhardi's  book,  Germany  and  the 
Next  War;  I  have  now  ordered  it. 

THE  RHINE  AND  THE  VISTULA 

Any  one  who  attempts  a  geograph- 
ical justification  of  Germany  must 
look  both  right  and  left  or  he  will 
find  himself  in  deep  water.  Dr.  Dern- 
burg  in  his  Independent  article 
brought  up  in  defense  of  Germany's 
proposed  annexation  of  Belgium  the 
following  argument: 

Geographically,  Belgium  does  cer- 
tainly belong  to  the  German  Empire. 
She  commands  the  mouth  of  the  big- 
gest German  stream.  Antwerp  is  most 
essentially  a  German  port  and  the  main 
outlet  of  the  trade  of  western  Germany. 
That  Antwerp  should  not  belong  to  Ger- 
many is  as  much  an  anomaly  as  if  New 
Orleans  and  the  Mississippi  delta  had 
been  excluded  from  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase, or  as  if  New  York  had  remained 
English  after  the  War  of  Independ- 
ence. 

A  correspondent  turns  table  upon 
him  neatly  by  applying  the  same  ar- 
gument to  the  eastern  frontier  where 
Germany  holds  the  mouth  of  the  Vis- 
tula: 

Does  he  not  know  that  Germany  com- 
mands the  mouth  of  Poland's  greatest 
river?  Does  he  forget  that  Danzig  is 
the  most  important  Polish  harbor  and 
the  principal  outlet  of  Poland's  com- 
merce? E.  A.   KiLINSKI 

Stuyvesant  High  School,  New  York 
City 
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easier  to 
Inter-phone! 

Old  ways  quickly  give 
place  to  better  methods. 
Nowadays  to  strain  one's 
voice  by  undignified  loud 
calling  to  the  maid  is  en- 
tirely unnecessary.  So  is 
the  tedious  stair-climbing 
when  the  maid  can't  hear. 

How  much  easier  and 
how  indicative  of  a  well- 
ordered  household  to  pick 
up  the  Inter-phone  and 
quietly  give  directions!  The 
maid  can  hear  distinctly  and 
you  can  hear  her  replies. 

Western  Electric 

Inter-phones 

can  be  quickly  and  easily  installed  in  any 
home — old  or  new.  The  illustration  shows 
Inter-phones  installed  in  bedroom  and 
kitchen.  Such  a  set  costs  only  $15,  and 
can  be  purchased  at  your  local  electrical 
store  or  direct  from  us.  Send  us  the  $15 
and  we  will  ship  the  outfit  by  parcel  post, 
together  with  full  directions  for  installing. 

If  you  wish  to  know  more  about  these 
great  little  atep-savers,  write  for  our 
illustrated  booklet,  "The  Way  of  Con- 
venience," asking  for  booklet  No.  24- BJ. 

WESTERN   ELECTRIC  COMPANY 
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New  York 
Buffalo 
Pniiadelphia 
Boston 
New  Orleans 


Manufacturers  of  the  8,500.000  "Bell"  Telephones 


Atlanta 
Richmond 
Savannah 
Cinciruiati 


Chicago 
Milwaukee 
Pittsburgh 
Cleveland 


St.  Louis 
Indianapolis 
Minneapolis 
St.  Paul 


Kansas  City 
Oklahoma  City 
Dallas 
Houston 


Denver 
Omaha 
Salt  Lake  Gty 
Los  Angeles 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  EVERY  ELECTRICAL  NEED 


San  Francisco 

Oakland 

Seattle 

Portland 

Detroit 


The  University  of  Chicago 


HOME 
STUDY 


in  addition  to  resident 
work,  offers  also  instruc- 
tion by  correspondence. 

For     detailed     in- 
formation   address 


23rd  Year         U.  of  C.^Div.  M  )Chicago,in.   U"''"  To-« 


MANUSCRIPT 

Suitable  for  CLOTH  BOUND  BOOK  issue;  any 
field,  25,000  words  and  upwards,  carefully  read 
and  considered  WITHOUT  charge.  Published 
under  our  imprint  and  management,  A-i  style, 
if  accepted.  Copy  must  be  forwarded  COM- 
PLETE to  warrant  examination.  Roxburgh  Pub. 
Co.,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. 


117HY  IMPERIL  HEALTH  o(  boys  and  jirls  by  con- 
*~  Anement    in  siuHy  and  suDcrheatcd   scbool   rooms,  and 
exposure  to  severe  weather,  when  at 

ROLLIIMS 

Florida'*  Oldest  College  At  Winter  Park 

they  can  live  out  of  doors,  and  have  best  instruction  and  care, 
at  less  cost  than  at  home?  Colleee,  Academy,  Music.  Ex- 
pression, Art,  B.isiness — tennis,  golf,  boating,  gymnasium, 
aihleiics.  Pres  W.  F.  BLACKMAN,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.(Ober- 
iin.  Vale.  Cornell,  Berlin).     Refer  to  Hunillon  Holt,  Trustee. 


J)r.  Esenwcia 


SHORT  -  STORY  WRFTING 

A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form  strac- 
ture,  and  writing  of  the  Shon  Story  taught  by  Dr.  J. 
Berg  Esenwein,  foi  %-ears  Editor  Lippincotl'a  Masaxlne* 

FLe 


250'page  catalogue  free.    Please  address 

TUK  HOME  COBRESPONDKNCE   SCHOOL 

Dept.  30oi  Springrielda  Xass. 


ELISE   DUFOUR 

RHYTHMIC  DANCING  and  DRAMATIC  PANTOMIME 
Drawing  Room  Programmes 
Class   and    Private    Lessons 

69  Madison  Avenue  New  York 


THE  OPPORTUNITY  t 


tuition  and  home  is  offered 
for  remainder  of  year  by  a 
schoolof  high  standing,  near  New  Yoric,  at  half  rates.  Address 
B,   THE    INDEPENDENT,    119    West   40th   Street,   N.  Y. 

BRONZE  MEMORIAL  TABLETS 

.TNO.   WILLIAMS.   Inc..  fiionze  Foundry.  550  W. 
27tb  St.,  N.   Y.  Write  for  Illustrated  booklet.  Free. 


EFFICIENCY  IN 

MIND   CONTROL 

Don't  blame  "your  stars,"  but  Improve 
yourself  for  that  situation  '•higher  up."  As 
a  starter,  send  10  cents  for  Elbert  Hubbard's 
essay,  "Concentration."  Will  also  Include  free 
something   you    will   appreciate. 

GOODYEAR  BOOK  CO.   Room  200,  339  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
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Made  in  U  S.  A. 
of  New  Domestic  Kags 


Const  ru  ct  Ion 
Bond'ls  made  in 
white  and  eight 
attractive  colors, 
in  va  r  iouR  fin- 
ishes, with  Enve- 
lopes   to    Match. 


No   Wonder    Hes    Proud  — 

You  ought  to  be  proud,  too — proud  of  the  fact  that  there  is  one  bond 
paper  made  in  America  of  American  materials — prouder  still  that  this  thor- 
oughly American  paper  is  the  leader  in  quality  and  value. 

For  ten  years  Construction  Bond  has  been  made  of  new  American  rags 
—  clean  factory  clippings.  Most  other  makers  of  similar  grades  have 
used  "cheaper"  imported  rags— gathered  from  goodness  knows  where.  And  in 
those  ten  years  Construction  Bond  has  become  the  most  widely  used  bond  paper 
in  the  United  States— the  leader  in  quality  among  moderate  priced  papers. 

Now  in  spite  of  the  war  its  continued  quality  is  a  certainty— the  mate- 
rials  for  its  making  are  safe  at  home.  That's  the  beauty  of  using  products 
made  in  America  of  American  materials — you  are  sure  of  continued  quality. 


CONSTRUCTION 


t<o^  for  thU 
Watermark 


,  _ter«d  U.S. 
'•t«ntOffic« 


BOND 


is  a  less  expensive  paper  than  any  other  of 
equally  well  assured  quality.  American  effici' 
ency  in  manufacturing  and  distribution  has 
made  ii  so.  Instead  of  selling  this  paper 
through  lobbers  to  any  printer  who  will  buy  a 
ream  or  so,  we  market  it  exclusively  in  large 
quantities  to  the  most  responsible  printing  and 
lithographing  firms  in  196  of  the  principal  cities 
of  North  America.      You  can  see  the  expense 


and  loss  we  save  by  this  direct  method.  You 
can  see  why  Construction  Bond  offers  betltr 
'value  for  your  money  than  paper  marketed  in 
the  usual  manner  through  jobbers. 

Those  substantial  printing  ana  lithograph- 
ing firms  who  produce  stationery  on  Construe- 
tion  Bond  know  how  to  do  good  work  at  fair 
prices  —  that's  what  made  them  big.  They 
know  how  to  turn  out  stationery  that  you  can 
be  proud  of  The  fact  that  they  use  and  re- 
commend Construction  Bond  is  final  evidence 
of  its  satisfactory  quality  and  unusual  value  for 
the  money. 

Write  us  on  your  letterhead  for  our  port- 
folio of  specimen  letterheads  on  various  colors 
of  Construction  Bond.  They  will  give  you 
valuable  suggestions  for  your  own   stationery. 

W.  E.  WROE  &-  CO.,  Sales  Office 

1006  S.  Michigan  Avenue,   Chicago,    Illinois 
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u. 


Steel 

For  Permanency 
and  Protection 

Wonder   why   some  men  will  erect  a  modern   fire- 
proof building  of  steel  and  concrete,  then  fill  it  with^ 
inflammable  furniture. 
If  steel  IS  best  for  buildings,  why  not  for  desks  and  tables  ? 
'A  long  list  of   nationally  known  organizations,  headed  by  the 
U.   S.  Government,   have   adopted   U.   S.  Steel   Desks  as  the 
most  logical  and  modern. 

U.  S.  Steel  Desks  insure  the  fullest  measure  of  enduring 
protection  against  fire,  water  and  vermin,  and  a  long  life  of 
usefulness. 

Sizes,  styles  and  finishes  to 
suit    every    purpose    and 
every  purse. 

Write  for  descriptive 
catalog. 

U.  S.  Steel 

Furniture  Co.| 

Syracuse,  N.Y.I 


New  Yorl^  Show  Rooms,  346  Broadway 


S.  STEEL 
DESKS 


The  New 
Books 


THE  NEW  ORIENT  AND  THE  OLD 

NOT  every  one,  alas,  has  a  seeing 
eye,  a  discriminating  taste,  and 
— what  is  best  of  all — the  gift 
of  talking  simply  and  pleasantly  on 
paper.  Mrs.  Anderson  has.*  As  the 
wife  of  the  American  Ambassador, 
she  had  an  unusual  opportunity  to 
see  Japan  at  its  most  official  and 
at  its  best,  and  she  has  justified 
her  good  fortune  by  more  than  one 
timely  good  word  for  our  friends  of 
Nippon  and  their  courtesy  and  restraint 
toward  Americans  at  a  time  when  re- 
straint was  not  always  easy.  Further 
than  this,  she  has  enlarged  our  sympa- 
thies by  a  really  charming  recital  of  her 
own  experiences  and  a  particularly  ap- 
preciative— because  simple — account  of 
customs,  amusements,  religion,  poetry, 
and  art  in  the  Islands  of  the  Rising  Sun. 
She  runs  the  gamut,  all  the  way  from 
the  solemnities  of  the  Court  and  dinner 
with  the  Mikado,  to  the  story  of  the 
Embassy  dog,  who  rode  solemnly  in  a 
'ricksha,  chief  mourner  at  the  funeral 
of  the  local  veterinary. 

She  also  repeats  significantly  the 
Japanese  maxim:  "When  in  danger, 
smile;  when  angry,  smile;  when  sad, 
smile,"  adding,  "It  is  always  etiquette 
to  smile.  In  so  many  ways  the  Japan- 
ese are  an  admirable  race,  and  in  none 
more  so  than  this."  But  she  does  not 
forget  to  remind  us  that  in  Japan  they 
speak  of  a  "white  peril"  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  might  above  right  by  the  nations 
of  the  West. 

Mr.  Cooper  begins  and  ends  his  book^ 
with  the  same  tragic  cry,  from  the  lips 
of  a  Japanese  teacher:  "If  only  the 
nations  of  the  West  could  convince  Ja- 
pan of  the  need  to  put  more  money  into 
education  and  less  into  battleships!" 
But  how  far  are  the  nations  of  the 
West,  today,  from  doing  that! 

Mr.  Cooper  had  unusual  opportuni- 
ties for  studying  the  Orient.  He  met 
men  of  influence.  He  saw  education  not 
merely  from  the  outside.  And  he  took 
with  him  an  interest  in  the  moral 
forces  at  work  beneath  civilizations, 
and,  withal,  a  breadth  of  view,  which 
make  his  conclusions  well  worth  while. 
The  wisest  of  them  all,  perhaps,  is  that 
ready-made  Western  criteria  do  not  fit 
the  peoples  of  the  East.  Mr.  Cooper 
takes  us  from  the  Hill  Country  of  North 
Africa,  thru  Egypt,  India,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  China,  to  Japan,  recognizing 
frankly  how  unsatisfying  is  much  of 
the  Orient's  adoption  of  European  civi- 
lization ;  how  barren  the  education  of 
the  West  until  assimilated  and  modified 
by  the  East  to  fit  its  own  needs;  how 
dangerous,  after  all,  the  sudden  break- 
ing from  age-long  traditions  and  the 
attempt  to  force  alien  forms  upon  peo- 
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pie  unready  for  them.  That  the  Orient 
will  work  out  satisfactory  forms  he  be- 
lieves, but  these  forms  will  be  true  to 
its  own  ideals  and  history,  whether 
they  be  religious,  educational,  or  g:ov- 
ernmental.  So  much  promise  is  there 
in  education  in  all  the  Orient  and, 
at  the  same  time  so  much  of  peril,  that 
there  is  illumination  as  well  as  humor 
in  the  story  of  the  Indian  student  who 
wrote  "Failed  B.  A."  after  his  name, 
recognizing  the  pecuniary  value  of  even 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  securing  a 
diploma. 

From  this  modern  ferment  in  the 
East  it  is  something  of  a  far  cry  to  the 
art  of  the  days  gone  by.  Yet  the  temple 
treasures  of  Japan  are  still  many  and 
wonderful.  Mr.  Pier^  has  made  their 
acquaintance  from  end  to  end  of  the 
islands;  has  carefully  studied  the  pic- 
tures, sculptures  and  carvings  them- 
selves; and  has  brought  to  the  task  an 
artistic  appreciation  and  an  extensive 
technical  knowledge  of  the  development 
of  both  Chinese  and  Japanese  art.  As 
a  handbook  for  one  making  a  first-hand 
study  of  the  objects  themselves,  the 
book  should  be  almost  invaluable.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  the  necessity  for  tak- 
ing up  the  works  temple  by  temple,  and 
not  chronologically,  and  the  very  small 
illustrations — valuable  for  little  more 
than  identification — should  so  far  limit 
a  treatise  which  contains  a  mass  of 
valuable  and  suggestively  handled  in- 
formation. 

That  "for  some  of  us.  Orient-born, 
China  lies  at  the  heart  of  many  habit- 
ual emotions,"  is  the  raison  d'etre  of 
the  series  of  little  stories  in  Bamboo, 
by  Lyon  Sharman.'  They  are  reflections 
of  the  old  China,  in  some  respects  pass- 
ing away.  "If  any  one  supposes,"  says 
the  author,  "that  a  person  can  spend 
his  childhood  in  the  Orient,  and  after- 
ward live  wholly  as  if  that  childhood 
had  been  different,  the  following  tales 
will  perhaps  set  him  right." 

^The  Spell  of  Japan,  by  Isabel  Ander- 
son. Illustrated.  The  Page  Company, 
Boston.  $2.50  net. 

''The  Modernizing  of  the  Orient,  by 
Clayton  S.  Cooper.  Illustrated.  Mc- 
Bride,  Nast  &  Co.  $2  net. 
^Temple  Treasures  of  Japan,  by  Gar- 
rett Chatfield  Pier.  Frederic  Fair- 
child  Sherman.  New  York.  $2.50. 
*Paul  Elder  &  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
$1   net. 

THE  GLORY  THAT  WAS  GBEECE 

What  the  Greeks  were,  their  gifts  to 
civilization  in  religion,  politics,  philoso- 
phy and  art,  their  decadence  and  a  dis- 
cussion of  our  contrasted  life,  are  top- 
ics ably  discussed  in  The  Greek  Spirit. 
by  Miss  Stephens,  who  speaks  from  full 
knowledge  garnered  by  years  of  study 
and  teaching  the  Greek  language  and 
literature  as  well  as  textural  criticism 
of  a  high  order.  The  book  is  the  product 
of  ripe  scholarship  and  a  thoughtful 
survey  of  the  civilization  of  Greece. 

Sturgis  &  Walton.  $1.50. 
ASSAYING  LIFE'S  VALUES 

A  young  man  starting  life  has  the 
choice  of  paths  leading  to  material  ad- 
vancement or  the  more  difficult  ones 
which  wind  up  the  hill  of  spiritual 
growth.  The  Captain  of  His  Soul,  by 
Henry  James  Forman,  is  a  story  of  a 
man  who  followed  the  first  rather  joy- 


"Promise  me  that 
you  will  try 
Sanatogen —  " 

y\ND  at  last  hedoes  prom- 
j[\.Jse.  He  tries  Sanato- 
gen, he  takes  it  three  times 
a  day.  Skeptical  at  first, 
his  doubts  soon  vanish,  for 
gradually  but  surely  tRere 
is  wrought  a  change  which 
spells  better  health,  a  new 
happiness  to  himself  and 
those  dearest  to  him. 

The  kindly,  tonic  effect  of  Sanat- 
ogen arouses  the  nervous  system, 
not  by  falsely  stimulating  it,  but 
by  persistently  feeding  cell  and 
tissue  with  its  own  concentrated, 
pure  nourishment. 
Now,  also  a  relish  for  food  re- 
turns, digestion  is  wonderfully 
improved — for  remember,  nerves 
and  digestion  depend  on  each 
other,  and  Sanatogen  by  aiding 
digestion  and  strengthening  the 
nerve  centres,  restores  harmony 
to  both. 

Such  is  the  action  of  Sanatogen, 
well-known  to  thousands  and 
thousands  of  grateful  people  to 
whom  Sanatogen  has  brought 
better  health,  stronger  nerves,  im- 
proved digestion,  renewed  effi- 
ciency of  body  and  mind. 
The  world's  most  famous  people 
know  Sanatogen's  effects  from 
personal  experience — themedical 
profession  of  five  continents  know 
them — and  no  less  than  21,000 
physicians  have  so  testified  in 
writing. 

When  will  you  know  and  feel 
the  good  Sanatogen  is  capable 
of  doing? 

Grand  Prixt  International  Congress 
of  Medicine.  London.  1923 


W«<rs.,«lU.^^ 
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Hon.  Wm.  E.  Chandler,  former  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  ex-Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, writes: 

Sanatogen  is  a  pleasant  nutriment  for 
cases  of  impaired  digestion.  It  strength- 
ens without  irritating  and  promotes  vital- 
ity in  feeble  folk.'' 


Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  M.P.,  the  eminent 
novelist-stat«sman,  writes  from  London : 

Sanatogen  is  to  my  mind  a  true  food- 
tonic,  feeding  the  nerves,  increasing  the 
energy,  and  giving  fresh  vigor  to  the 
overworked  body  and  mind." 


SAN  AT  O  G  E  K 

ENDORSED     BY    OVER    21,000    PHYSICIANS 


for  Elbert  Hubbard's  new  book — "Health  in  the  Making."  Written  in  his  attractive  manner 
and  filled  with  his  shrewd  philosophy  together  with  capital  advice  on  Sanatogen.  health  and 
contentment.  It  is  FREE.  Tear  this  off  as  a  reminder  to  address  THE  BAUER 
CHEMICAL  CO.,  26-R  Irving  Place,  New  York 


The  Best  Way 

The  nse  of  the  INDIVJU. 
CAL  COMMCMON  SERV- 
ICE has  Increased  the 
attendance  at  the  Lord's 
Supper  in  thousands  of 
churches.  It  n-llldo  so  for 
yoor  church.      Send  for  illustrated 


price  list. 

:::3   ixDiTiDCAL  conncMON  sebtice  co. 


1701-1  ?08  Chestnut  street 


Philadelphia 


THE    INDEPENDENT    WEEKLY, 
INCORPORATED. 

The  annual  mepting  of  the  stockholders  of  The 
Indenendent  Weekly,  Incorporated,  will  be  held 
at  the  office  of  the  coiT>oration,  119  West  Fortieth 
street,  ■TBorougrh  of  Manhattan.  City  of  New  York, 
on  Tuesday,  Febraatr  2,  1915.  at  eleven  o'clock 
In  the  forenoon,  for  the  election  of  directors  and 
for  the  transaction  of  such  further  business  as 
may   properly   come   before   the   meeting. 

FREDERIC  E.  DICKINSON,  Secretary. 
Dated,   New   York.   January   20.    1915. 


YV^RmNG  THE  PHOTOPLAY  ^"^ 

'  •       A  practical  course  of  twenty  lessons  in  the 

^1     technique  of  tie  fhufopUiy,   twizot  bj   Arthur   Lc<m19.  tiitur, 
Thh  Puotoplat  AcrnnB.       -5  ^-;.>ii7«  cj^i-  -jik/'"^^. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Mr.L^^Ms  Department  103^  Sprlngrfield,  Mass. 


Have  vou  ever  Mislaid 
Important  Papers? 

Keep  your  Valuable  p.ipers  in  a  Barler  New  Document  File. 
Made  of  steel, 
covered  with 
chase  leather. 

Delivered 


18  stronfiT  manila  pockets.  aH  z  lOH  in.,  with  metal  eyelets. 
GuarnTttfed  Satisfactory  or  Money  Returned, 

A.  C.  BARLER  MFG.  CO..  60  W.  Lake  St..  Chicato 
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The  Independent  invites  inquiries  from  its  readers,  and  will  gladly  answer 
all  questions  pertaining  to  Travel  for  pleasure,  health  or  business ;  the 
best  hotels,  large  and  small;  the  best  routes  to  reach  them,  and  the  cost; 
trips  by  land  and  sea;  tours  domestic  and  foreign.  This  Department 
is  under  the  supervision  of  the  BERTHA  RUFFNER  HOTEL 
BUREAU,  widely  and  favorably  known  because  of  the  personal  knowl- 
edge possessed  by  its  management  regarding  hotels  everywhere.  Offices  at 
Hotel  McAlpin,  Broadway  and  34th  street.  New  York,  and  Hotel  Stewart, 
San  Francisco,  Cal..  where  personal  inquiry  may  be  made.  Address 
inquiries    by    mail    to    INFORMATION,   The   Independent,    New   York. 


JAPAN 


THE  LAND  OF   THE 
RISING  SUN 

Europe  and  the  Mediterranean  are 
closed.  JMiy  not  go  to  Japan?  For 
information  write 

THE  JAPAN  SOCIETY 
165  Broadway  New  York 


''FLORIDA  BY  SEA." 

Direct  Service  to 

JACKSONVILLE 

BOSTON  .  .  .  S43.30  Round  trip 
PHILADELPHIA  .  S37  80  Round  trip 
BALTIMORE      .       .       $33.80  Round  trip 

Including  meals  and  stateroom  berth. 

Fine  steamers.  Best  service. 

Automobiles   carried.      Wireless. 

Send  for  particulars. 

Merchants  and  Miners  Trans.  Co. 

W.  P  Turner,  G.  P.  A  Baltimore,  Md. 


The  Best  Reg'ular  Services 
to  EGYPT,  INDIA.  CHINA. 
PHILIPPINES,  JAPAN. 
AUSTRALIA.  NEW  ZEA- 
LAND. Round  World 
Trips  and  Winter  Tours 
in  India.  PENINSULAR 
®  ORIENTAL  S.  N.  CO. 
Full    information     from 

CUNARD  LINE,  21-24  State  Street,  N.  T. 


You've  Dreamed  ol 


A  Spot  Like  This  — 

Skies  of  arching  indigo— a  snow-white  beach, 
swept  by  a  sapphire  sea.  A  place  where 
Winter  is  one  long  June — the  climate  sur- 
passing that  of  Egypt  or  the  Riviera. 

Sports.''  Jove,  yes!  Surf  Bathing,  Tennis, 
Golf,  Ponv  Racing,  Fishing  all  Winter 
long  in 

JtasS)au^3SaI)amasi! 

A  tourist  Resort.''  By  no  means!  Just  a  lit- 
tle tropic  colony,  with  a  great  big  welcome 
for  Winter  visitors.  Three  days  from  New 
York— fifteen  hours  from  Miami,  Fla.  For 
steamship  and  railroad  rates  see  Raymond 
&  Whitcomb  Co.,  Thos.  Cook  &c  Son,  or 
Ask  Mr.  Foster,  Local  Agents. 

For  beautiful  booklet  write 

Bahamas  Government  Agent 

Suite  110,  303  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


Tour  to  South  America 

Sail    from    New    York    Feb.    17,    191 5.      Three 
months.      Small   party.      Send   for  Itinerary. 

EDWIN  C.  ATKINSON 
112  North    19th   St.,  Philadelphia 


Go 
To 


Bermuaa 

Golf,  Tennis,  Boating,  Bathing  and  Cycling' 

Tours  Include  Hotels,  Shore  Excursions 
liowest  Rates 

Twin  Screw  S.  S.  "BERMTJDIAN,"  10,518tons 
displacement.  Electric    fans,     wireless    teleeraphy. 

Fastest,  nevrest  and  only  Steamer  landing 
passengers   at   the  dock  in  Bermuda  •without 

transfer. 

For  illustrated  pamplilets  with  information  apply  to 

A.  E.  OUTEKBRIDGE  &  CO.,  Agents  Quebec 
S.  S.  Co.,  Ltd.,  29  Broadway,  New  York. 
THOS.  COOK  &  SON,  245  Broadway,  or  any 

Ticket  Agent. 


CALIFORNIA 

AND  THE  EXPOSITION 

Dcn't  decide  on  your  California  Tour  before  getting 
our  illustrated  program  of  arrangements  for  individual 
and  party  travel.  Postal  brings  full  information,  esti- 
mate for  any  tour,  with  or  without  hotels,  etc.  Travel 
service  absolutely  the  best.  Official  Passenger 
Agents  for  the  Exposition. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 


245  Broadway 


New  York 


Boston        Philadelphia        Chicago       Los  Angeles 
San  Francisco        Montreal        Toronto 


CUNARD 


Fastest  Passenger  and  Mail  Service  in  the  World 

NEW  YORK— LIVERPOOL 

AQUITANIA        MAURETANIA        LUSITANIA 
BOSTON-LIVERPOOL 


MONTREAL— QUEBEC— LONDON 


NEW  YORK— MEDITERRANEAN 


CUNARD  S.  S.  CO.,  Ltd. 

21-24  State  Street.  -  -  New  York 


LET'S  LIVE 

IN  THE  BIG  PINE  WOODS 

ITS  HEALTH  IT s  COMFORT  it  s  PLEASURE 

PINE  TREE  INN.   LAKEHURST,   N.  J. 


fully  until  he  found  himself  in  a  jungle 
and  then  after  a  hard  struggle,  with 
the  aid  of  a  woman  who  loved  him,  got 
back  to  the  other  road.  As  a  mere  re- 
counting of  the  fight  of  a  man  in  a  big 
city  this  book  is  well  done,  but  the 
style  is  dull  and  commonplace. 

McBride  Nast.     $1.35. 
ENGLAND'S   GOLDEN   AGE 

Elizahethan  Literature,  by  J.  M. 
Robertson,  is  a  careful,  straightfor- 
ward review  of  the  prose  and  poetry  of 
the  men  who  wrote  at  the  time  of  the 
great  Elizabeth.  The  drama  of  the 
period,  both  before  and  after  Shake- 
speare, and  the  verse  of  Spenser  and 
Sydney  beside  the  products  of  many 
other  lesser  men  are  commented  upon 
with  a  style  which  is  clear  and  force- 
ful. This  is  an  excellent  book  for  the 
student  or  for  the  man  who  wants  to 
■get  a  rounded  idea  of  the  entire  period. 

Henry  Holt.    $.50. 
THE  ROMANCE  OF  A  STATE 

Gertrude  Atherton  has  called  her 
book  California:  An  Intimate  History, 
which  is  an  admirable  title  for  the  state 
that  has  tasted  deep  sorrow  and 
sweet  joy.  There  is  a  picture  of  the 
Missions  and  tales  of  the  Spanish  and 
Mexican  governors;  there  are  throbbing 
anecdotes  of  the  rushing  gold-diggers 
and  graphic  accounts  of  the  earth- 
quake. The  thread  of  narrative  is 
drawn  from  the  earliest  days  to  the 
present  and  told  in  a  style  which  grips 
the  attention. 

Harpers.     $2.00. 

GERMS  OF  AN  AMERICAN  DRAMA 

It  is  at  the  universities,  notably  Wis- 
consin, Harvard  and  Dartmouth,  that 
close  observers  profess  to  see  signs 
of  promise  for  American  drama. 
Under  the  guidance  of  Professor 
Thomas  H.  Dickinson  the  Wiscon- 
sin Dramatic  Society  has  already  de- 
veloped a  considerable  repertory,  of 
which  three  one-act  dramas  under  the 
title  of  Wisconsin  Plays  have  just  been 
published.  Of  the  three,  most  note- 
worthy is  Zona  Gale's  The  Neighbors, 
with  its  harsh  setting  and  close  study 
of  illiterate  rural  life.  Professor  Dick- 
inson contributes  In  Hospital  and  Wil- 
liam Ellory  Leonard  an  Indian  drama 
called   Glory  of  the  Morning. 

Huebsch.   $1.25. 
THE  ARGONAUTS  OF  FORTY-NINE 

An  unusually  human  document  is  the 
Diary  of  Nelson  Kingsley,  member  of 
the  New  Haven  Joint  Stock  Company, 
kept  on  his  journey  round  Cape  Horn 
to  California  with  the  company  in  the 
days  of  the  Gold  Rush.  The  diary  is 
issued  as  one  of  the  publications  of  the 
Academy  of  Pacific  Coast  History,  and 
the  humorous  misspellings  and  lack  of 
punctuations  have  been  carefully  left 
just  as  the  author  made  them. 

Univ.  of  California  Press. 

THE  TEXTURE   OF   LIFE 

In  Deep  Places,  by  Amelia  Josephine 
Burr,  is  often  In  High  Places,  for 
many  a  queen  and  king  are  set  forth 
by  Miss  Burr  to  be  judged  on  their 
own  testimony.  Miss  Burr  has  the 
word-gift,  tho  not  supremely,  and  is 
flaming   in    Fiametta    or    trenchant   in 
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DreerS  1915 

Garden  Book 


A  NSWERS     all     the     gardening 
questions     you     want     to     ask 
about   flowers  and  vegetables. 

All  the  worthy  novelties 
and  standard  varieties. 

The  best  aid  to  successful  gar- 
dening.    Cultural  notes  by  experts. 

Eight  beautiful  color  and  duo- 
tone  plates.  Over  one  thousand 
other  illustrations. 

Roses,    Dahlias,    Gladiolus,    etc., 
are    strongly    featured.      Special 
strains    of    vegetables    and 
flowers  that  can  be 
depended  upon 
as    tlie    very 
best. 

Mailed  fne  i/ you 
mention  this  publi- 
cation* 

HENRY  A. 
DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


r; 


^ 


3Made-to-Measure       %  C 
Shirts  for  Men,  only       O 

I  guarantee  the  fit  or  refund  your  money. 
You  choose  from  the  season's  newest  and 
choicest  weaves  and  patterns,  comprising  about 
200  of  the  handsomest 
weaves  and  fabrics, 
many  of  which  are 
not  to  be  seen  in  even 
the  most  exclusive 
men's   shops. 

Leam  what  real  shirt  com- 
fort is.  I  lake  all  the  risk. 
Write  today  for  the  FREE 
package  of  200  samples,  and 
the  Chart  showing  you  ex- 
actly how  to  make  the  meas- 
iirements  —  its  perfectly 
simple  and  easy. 

Spring  Sample 
Line  Complete 


I  prepay  charges  to  all  points  in  U.  S. 
I  refund  your  money  if  the  goods  are  not  satisfactory. 
I  refer  you  to  any  bank  in  Trov.  or  I  will  give  you  a  per. 
sonal  reference  of  some  customer  in  >our  town. 

C.  G.  CLEMINSHAW 

171  River  Street,  -  Troy.  N.  Y. 

No  Agents 


UTERARY  EDITOR  ^-f.ra'n.tl^r.rlrrp^ 

pr.eciate  opportunity  to  hccome  paying  guests  in  home  life 
of  private  family  near  park  space  in  New  York  or  accessible 
suburb.  Highest  references  given  and  required.  A.  B., 
Care  of  THE  INDEPENDENT,  119  West  40th  Street,  N.  Y. 

HOTEL  BRUNSWICK 

BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON.  MASS. 

Only  a  short  walk  from  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  and 
B.  &  A.  Stations.  Convenient  to  all  parts  of  the 
city.      European    and    American    Plans.      Music. 

FRED    E.    JONES        .        .        -        -        Proprietor 

EASTON  SANITARIUM. 

For  tre'atment  of  Elderly  People  needing  skilled 
care  and  attention:  nlso  for  nervous  and  mentally 
111.  Superior  location.  Visit  here  before  select- 
In?  a  nl.'ire  elsewliere.  or  call  up  Dr.  Kinney  for 
pmtirtihiis.        Plioiip    166.    K.TSton.    Pa. 


Queen  Mary  as  the  needs  demand.  The 
collection  has  the  added  charm  so  often 
lacking  in  collections,  of  variety  in 
form  as  well   as   in  substance. 

Doran.   $1. 
A  NEW  LIFE  OF  DISRAELI 

It  has  been  two  years  since  the  sec- 
ond volume  of  William  Flavelle  Money- 
penny's  Life  of  Benjamin  Disraeli  was 
published  within  ten  days  of  the  au- 
thor's death.  The  third  volume,  written 
from  Mr.  Moneypenny's  notes  by  George 
Earle  Buckle,  covers  the  decade  from 
the  downfall  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  the 
Crimean  expedition.  The  many  hereto- 
fore unpublished  papers  of  Disraeli  and 
letters  written  by  him  to  Queen  Vic- 
toria add  an  intimate  value  to  a  very 
detailed  consideration  of  English  poli- 
tics of  the  time. 

Macmillan.   S3. 
A  NEW  POET   OTTT   OF   THE  EAST 

Essayist,  dramatist,  poet,  religious 
mystic,  serving  France  in  consular  of- 
fices thruout  the  East,  Paul  Claudel 
wrote  for  twenty  years  unknown  ex- 
cept to  a  handful  of  French  literary 
artists.  The  East  I  Knoiv,  translated  by 
Teresa  Frances  and  William  Rose 
Benet,  the  first  of  his  work  to  appear 
in  English,  is  a  collection  of  delicately 
phrased  sketches,  moods  set  to  words, 
cameos  cut  from  Oriental  landscapes, 
half-mystic  reflections  on  life  and  death. 

Yale   University   Press.    $1.25. 
WHITHER  AND   WHY? 

Perhaps  the  mid-Victorian  girl,  dis- 
contented, groping  in  those  vague  be- 
ginnings of  feminism,  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  make  friends  as  easily  as 
Emmy  Lou.  But  if  all  the  febrile  dis- 
turbance in  Selina  produced  one  tangi- 
ble result  the  book  would  be  more  sat- 
isfying, tho  perhaps  less  consistent 
with  the  period.  George  Madden  Mar- 
tin's chameleon-like  style  is  more  ef- 
fective in  its  twentieth  centuiy  color- 
ing than  in  that  of  the  early  60's. 

D.    Appleton   &   Co.    $1.30. 
ON   THE   COAST   OF   BRITTANY 

Rene  Bazin  is  a  realistic  story  teller 
and  like  Redemption  and  his  other 
works.  Those  of  His  Own  Household 
shows  his  serious,  thoughtful  touch. 
The  story  sternly  progresses  along  its 
path  of  sequence  with  no  leisure  for 
humor  or  for  any  spark  of  appeal  that 
lies  outside  strength  of  situation  and  in- 
cisive portrayal  of  Breton  poverty.  As 
a  result  the  characters,  except  Mme. 
I'Hereec,  loving  and  hating  bitterly, 
fail  to  demonstrate  their  individuality. 

The  Devin-Adair  Co.   $1.25. 
FIT  SETTINGS  FOR  A  GREAT  AGE 

So  well  did  the  great  Florentines  and 
the  princes  of  Papal  Rome  understand 
life  as  a  fine  art  that  ever  since  their 
day  the  Italian  gardens  which  formed 
a  large  part  of  its  setting  have  been 
synonymous  with  magnificence  and 
wealth.  This  is  the  background  for  Julia 
Cartwright's  appreciative  description  of 
the  Italian  Gardens  of  the  Renaissance. 
With  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  life  and 
literature  of  the  time  she  has  given  her 
book  a  wider  scope  than  is  disclosed  by 
the  title. 

Scribner's. 


CHARTERED   IN    1830 

NEW  YORK  LIFE  INS.  & 
TRUST  CO. 

52  WALL  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

Grants  Annuities.  Accepts  Trusts  created  by 
will  or  otherwise.  Manages  Property  as 
Agent  for  the  owners.  Allows  interest  on 
deposits  payable  after  ten  days'  notice. 
Legal  Depository  for  Executors,  Trustees 
and  Money  in  Suit. 

ACCEPTS    ONLY    PRIVATE    TRUSTS    AND 

DECLINES    ALL    CORPORATION    OR 

OTHER  PUBLIC  TRUSTS. 

Statement   at   the   close   of   business   on   the 
24th  of  December,   19 14 

RESOURCES 
Stock  and  bond  investments,  viz.: 
Public  securities   (book  value, 

$3,014,023):   market  value..   $2,860,475.32 
Private  securities  (book  value, 
514.310,782.49) ;     market 

value    14,250,235.75 

Real    estate    owned 1,878,139.08 

Mortgages    owned 4,681,571.23 

Loans  and  discounts  secured  by 

other   collateral 3,784,038.54 

Loans,  discounts  and  bills  pur- 
chased not  secured  by  collat- 
eral       11.563.980.48 

Overdrafts    (secured) 53,087.87 

Due  from  approved  reserve  de- 
positaries, less  amount  of  off- 
sets         2.399,202.33 

Specie    3,002,215.00 

U.     S.     legal    tender    notes    and 

notes   of    national    banks 100.410.00 

Other  assets,  viz. : 

Accrued  interest  not  entered 
on  books  at  close  of  busi- 
ness  on   above   date 123,256.03 

Suspense    account 397.462.73 

Total     $45,094,074.36 

LIABILITIES 

Capital    stock $1,000,000.00 

Surplus  on  market  value,  sur- 
plus fund 3.493.586.50 

Surplus   on   book  values 3,688,717.31 

Deposits,    as  follows: 
Preferred: 

Due      New      York      savings 

banks    474,702.62 

Other  deposits  due  as  exec- 
utor, administrator,    guar- 
dian,     receiver,      trustee, 
committee     or    depositary     2,782,658.14 
Not    nref erred: 

Deposits  subject  to  check..   30,620,854.89 
Demand    certificates    of    de- 
posit             900,300.00 

Other  certificates  of  deposit 

(on  10  days  notice) 2,294,815.47 

Due   trust  companies,   banks 

and    hankers 286.734.84 

Other  liabilities,   viz.: 

Reserves   for  taxes,   expenses, 

etc 7,200.00 

.\ccrued  interest  not  entered 
on  books  at  close  of  busi- 
ness  on   above   date 98.292.42 

Estimated   unearned  discounts        119.999.24 
General    account    interest....         302.665.57 

Annuities    2,344.509.92 

Life   insurance 367,735.42 

Contingent    account 19.33 

Total     $45,094,074.36 


MERCHANTS'     EXCHANGE     NATIONAL    BANK 
OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

January    13,    1915. 
.A.t  the  annual   meeting  of  the  stockholders,   held 
Januarv   12,    1915.    the   following  named   gentlemen 
were    elected    Directors   of    this   bank    for    the   en- 
suing year: 


Phineas    C.    Lounsbury 
.John  H.   Hanan 
Gilbert    H.    .Johnson 
Edwin   E.   Jackson,  Jr. 
Kimball   C.   .\twood 
J.   Walter  Earle 
Jose  M.   Diaz 


^>avid  L.   Luke 
Lorenzo   Benedict 
G<»oree  A.   Graham 
Edward    K.    CherriU 
Augustus  F.  Kountz? 
Herman   D.    Kountze 
W.  de  Lancey  Kountze 


T.  Irving  Hadden 
\t  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  held  the 
same  day.  Mr.  Phineas  C.  Lounsbury  was  r«- 
elected  President:  Mr.  Herman  D.  Kountze,  Mr. 
E.  K.  Ch<>rrin.  Mr.  Kimball  C.  .\twood,  Mr.  Gil- 
bert H.  Johnson  and  Mr.  E.  V.  Gambler  were  re- 
elected   Vice-Presidents,   all   unanimously. 

E.   V.  G.ilMBIER.   Cashier 
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REPORT    OF    THE    CONDITION    OF 

THE    AMERICAN    EXCHANGE 

NATIONAL   BANK 

at  New  York,   in  the  State  of  New  York,  at 

the  close  of  business  December  31,  1914: 

RESODRCBS 
Loans  and  discounts $43,093,201.75 

Overdrafts,     secured    and    unse- 

secured    3,230.86 

U.  iS.  bonds  to  secure  circulation     3,948,000.00 

U.     S.     bonds    to    secure    postal 

savings     775,000.00 

Other  bonds  to  secure  postal 
savings    379,780.61 

Premiums    on    U.    S.    bonds 241,660.00 

Bonds,     securities,     etc.      (other 

than  stocks) 2,337,979.84 

Stock  in  Federal  Reserve  'Bank, 
!f80,O0<);  all  other  stocks, 
$020,704    600,704.00 

U.  S.  bonds  sold  under  agree- 
ment  to   repurchase 910,000.00 

Banking   house 2,150,000.00 

Other    real   estate   owned 425,592.84 

Cash   in  Federal   Reserve   Bank, 

N.    Y 4,054,968.87 

Due    from    national    banks    (not 

reserve    agents) 4,550,219.20 

Due  from  .State  and  private 
banks  and  bankers,  trust  com- 
panies and   savings   banks.  .  . .      1,566,951.83 

Checks    and    other    cash    items..  196,555.31 

E.xchanges    fur    Clearing     House     8,616,717.59 

Notes  of  other  national   banks..         329,000.00 

Federal    Reserve    notes 6,250.00 

Fractional  paper  currency,  nick- 
els and   cents 2,550.19 

Lawful  money  reserve  in  bank, 
viz.: 

Specie    8,438,901.00 

Legal-tender    notes 2,790,000.00 

Amount  paid  on  account  sub- 
scription to  $100,000,000  gold 
fund  (sul)Scribed)  less  amount, 
if  any,    returned  to  subscriber        169,790.25 

Redemption     fund     with     U.     S. 

Treasurer   (5%  of  circulation)         197,400.00 

CustouuTs  liability  under  letters 

of    credit 102.440.10 

Due  from  U.   S.   Treasurer ^ 324,8.a..50 

Total    $86,711,681.74 

LIABILITIES 

Capital   stock   paid  In $5,000,000.00 

Surplus    fund 3,000,000.00 

Undivided   profits,   less  expenses 

and    taxes   paid 1,769,780.04 

Reserved    for    taxes 97,905.89 

National  bank  notes  outstand- 
ing            3,948,000.00 

Due    to    other   national    banks.  .    13,654,651.26 

Due  to  State  and  private  banks 

and    bankers 7,315,250.24 

Due     to     trust     companies     and 

savings    banks 8,937,284.93 

Dividends    unpaid 4,100.50 

Individual    deposits    subject    to 

check     33,890,081.18 

Demand    certificates    of    deposit         134.209.46 

Time     certificates     of     deposit, 

payable   within   30  days 50,000.00 

Time  deposits  payable  after  30 
days  or  after  notice  of  30 
days  or  longer 987,110.83 

Accepted    checks 2.405,172.65 

Cashier's   checks   outstanding...     2,558,696.66 

U.  S.  bonds  sold  under  agree- 
ment  to   repurchase 910,000.00 

Postal    savings   deposits 1,501,138.00 

Bonds  borrowed  without  furnish- 
ing collateral  security  for 
same    445.860.00 

Letters  of  credit 102.440.10 

Total   $86,711,681.74 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss. : 
I,  ARTHUR  P.  LEE.  Cashier  of  the  at>ove- 

named     bank,    do    solemnly    swear    that    the 

above    statement    is    true    to   the   best   of    my 

knowledge   and    belief. 

ARTHUR  P.  LEE,  Cashier. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  6th 
day   of   January,    1915. 

ALPHONSE    OSCAR, 
Notary  Public,  Kings  Co.,   No.  42. 
Certificate   filed   in   New   York  County,    No. 
25. 

Correct — Attest: 

RO\\'LAND   Ct.    H.\ZARD, 

JOHN   T.   TERRY,  Directors. 

LEWIS   L.   CLARKE. 


DEPENDABLE 
FARM  MORTGAGES 

Netting-  the  investor  6    per  cent,    free  of  all  expenses;  titles 
guaranteed.     For  sale  by 

THE  BANKING  CORPORATION  OF  MONTANA 

Paid  in  Capital,  $500,000.00 

Post  OfQce  Box  "D"  Helena,  Montana 

Illustrated  booklet  and  State  Map  free  for  the  asking'. 


THE  MARKET 
PLACE 


FEDERAL   SUGAR   REFINING    CD. 

January  13,  1915. 
The  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  ONE  AND 
ONE-HALF  PEtR  CENT  (lVt%)  on  the  Preferred 
Shares  of  this  Company  will  be  paid  February  1, 
1915,  to  stockholders  of  record  at  close  of  business 
January  29,  1915.  Transfer  books  will  not  close. 
A.    H.    PLATT,    Secretary 


SENATOR     LA     FOLLETTE     AND 
THE     RAILROADS 

It  was  intended  that  the  increase  of 
freight  rates  granted  to  the  Eastern 
roads  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission should  become  effective,  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  territory,  on  Janu- 
ary 14,  and  for  the  remainder  on  Feb- 
ruary 1.  Some  delay  was  caused  by  the 
action  of  Pennsylvania's  Public  Service 
Commission.  The  roads  were  permitted 
by  the  national  commission  to  publish 
the  new  rates  on  only  ten  days'  public 
notice.  This  was  accepted  by  New  York, 
Maryland,  West  Virginia  and  other 
states,  but  Pennsylvania's  commission 
unexpectedly  insisted  upon  thirty  days. 

At  Washington,  Senator  La  Follette 
would  like  to  prevent  the  roads  from 
taking  action  in  accordance  with  the 
commission's  decision.  He  has  intro- 
duced a  joint  resolution  prohibiting  the 
increase  which  the  commission  has  al- 
lowed. There  is  a  long  preamble  in 
which  he  asserts  that  it  was  not  shown 
that  the  old  rates  were  unjust  or  un- 
reasonable, and  that  the  commission 
acted  in  defiance  of  law.  Undoubtedly 
the  resolution  will  be  the  text  of  a  very 
long  speech,  the  character  of  which  is 
foreshadowed  by  an  article,  signed  by 
the  senator,  in  his  own  weekly  paper. 
The  decision,  he  says,  placed  a  burden 
of  $50,000,000  a  year  upon  the  people. 
He  ignores  the  fact  that  the  best  cur- 
rent estimates  of  the  additional  revenue 
do  not  exceed  $30,000,000.  "Vague  and 
specious  generalities,"  he  continues, 
were  the  basis  of  the  decision,  which 
made  successful  "a  raid  of  the  railroads 
upon  the  public."  The  commission  re- 
garded the  railroad  business  as  "some- 
thing sacred,"  which  must  be  protected, 
even  if  the  companies  were  "squander- 
ing their  income  in  speculation,"  and 
were  "eaten  up  by  corruption  on  the 
inside."  He  sees  the  "banker  poking  the 
high  railroad  official  in  the  ribs  and 
with  a  chuckle  exclaiming:  'Easy  mon- 
ey, old  chap!  Easy  money!'"  The  de- 
cision, he  thinks,  is  a  body  blow  to  reg- 
ulation, and  he  sees  government  own- 
ership in  the  near  future. 

Fortunately,  the  senator's  resolution 
and  the  speech  that  is  to  accompany  it 
will  not  prevent  execution  of  the  com- 
mission's orders.  The  grant,  as  we  have 
said,  does  not  exceed  $30,000,000.  More 
might  justly  have  been  allowed. 

While  much  weight  was  given  by 
the  commission  to  the  effect  of  the 
Great  War,  the  roads  were  fairly  en- 
titled to  an  increase  before  the  war 
began.  Expenses  had  been  growing 
steadily,  owing  to  state  legislation 
(such  as  the  full  crew  laws),  higher 
taxes,  and  large  increases  of  wages 
awarded  by  arbitration  proceedings 
which  the  national  Government  pro- 
moted. 


In  sharp  contrast  with  Senator  La 
Follette's  attitude  and  assertions  were 
the  following  remarks  made  by  Mr. 
Redfield,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
at  a  meeting  in  New  York  on  the  13th : 

In  recent  weeks  there  have  been  a  num- 
ber of  events,  all  on  the  helpful  side.  First 
and  foremost  of  these  I  would  put  the  ad- 
vance in  freight  rates.  Too  long,  in  my 
judgment,  have  the  railways,  our  largest 
employers  and  our  largest  buyers,  been 
cramped  within  too  narrow  limits  of  in- 
come. I  earnestly  hope  that  for  them  the 
dawn  of  a  better  day  has  come,  one  of 
more  general  public  appreciation  of  their 
valuable  services  to  the  nation,  and  of  the 
remarkable  efficiency  with  which,  upon  the 
whole,  they  perform  that  service.  It  is  good 
for  us,  also,  that  there  has  been  going  on, 
too  little  noticed,  what  one  may  call  the 
democratization  of  the  railwiays  in  their 
ownership,  so  that  one  great  system  boasts, 
and  may  justly  boast,  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand shareholders  with  average  holdings 
that  are  but  small.  In  a  lesser  degree  this 
is  true  of  others. 

The  need  of  the  Eastern  roads  is 
shown  by  reports  published  last  week 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, to  the  effect  that  their  gross  rev- 
enue in  November  last  was  $100,705,- 
000,  against  $113,947,000  in  November, 
1913.  Altho  by  rigid  economy  they  had 
reduced  their  operating  expenses  from 
$88,572,000  to  $76,595,000,  their  net 
revenue  had  fallen  from  $25,375,000  to 
$24,109,000. 

THE   GOLD   POOL 

Dissolution  of  the  so-called  "gold 
pool"  of  $107,000,000  which  was  made 
by  contributions  from  the  national 
banks  of  the  country  last  autumn  to 
assist  in  the  liquidation  of  pressing  for- 
eign obligations,  following  the  outbreak 
of  war,  appears  now  to  be  at  hand.  Only 
a  small  part  of  the  first  instalment, 
which  was  to  be  deposited  in  Ottawa, 
was  sent  to  that  city.  It  was  on  account 
of  these  foreign  obligations  that  Sir 
George  Paish  came  to  this  country,  as 
a  representative  of  the  British  Treas- 
ury. Before  he  returned  to  England, 
however,  the  growing  balance  of  trade 
in  favor  of  the  United  States  was  mak- 
ing a  natural  settlement  of  the  differ- 
ences. 

The  excess  of  our  exports  over  our 
imports  has  risen  from  $57,000,000  in 
October  to  $79,000,000  in  November, 
and  about  $110,000,000  in  December.  It 
is  understood  that  trade  balances,  with 
the  aid  of  the  fund  for  the  New  York 
City  municipal  obligations,  and  of  pri- 
vate arrangements  of  persons  and  cor- 
porations, have  almost  wholly  extin- 
guished the  European  debt,  with  the 
exception  of  that  part  of  it  which  is 
represented  by  foreign  holdings  of 
American  securities.  Exchange  between 
this  country  and  Great  Britain  is  now 
practically  normal,  and  some  are  be- 
ginning to  expect  imports  of  gold.  Prob- 
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ably,  however,  such  exports,  to  any  con- 
siderable extent,  will  be  prevented  by 
some  plan  to  be  devised  by  committees 
of  bankers  appointed  here  and  in  Lon- 
don. 

The  situation  has  been  affected,  of 
course,  by  the  large  expenditures  here 
for  our  war  supplies.  There  should  also 
be  mentioned  a  very  recent  transaction, 
virtually  a  loan  of  $25,000,000  to  the 
Russian  Government  by  a  group  of 
New  York  banks  and  banking  houses. 
In  this  loan,  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  are 
assisted  by  the  National  City  Bank,  the 
Chase  National,  the  Mechanics'  and 
Metals  National,  and  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Company.  The  money  is  to  be  ex- 
pended in  the  purchase  of  supplies  here 
for  export. 

WHEAT 

For  some  time  the  prices  of  wheat 
and  flour  have  been  rising.  At  Chicago, 
wheat  was  sold  last  week  for  nearly 
$1.50  a  bushel.  Probably  the  price  will 
continue  to  advance,  and  our  people 
must  expect  that  the  war  will  greatly 
increase  the  cost  of  bread.  So  far  as 
can  be  learned — and  the  Government 
has  been  making  an  inquiry— the  ad- 
vance has  not  been  due  to  speculation 
or  manipulation.  The  situation  may  be 
briefly  described  as  follows: 

On  July  1  our  supply  of  wheat,  with 
76,000,000  bushels  carried  over,  was 
967,000,000  bushels.  About  618,000,000 
are  required  for  food  in  our  own  coun- 
try, and  for  seed.  Of  the  349,000,000 
remaining,  190,000,000  have  been  ex- 
ported, and  80,000,000  more  have  been 
sold  for  export.  As  wheat  is  going  out 
at  the  rate  of  more  than  1,000,000 
bushels  a  day,  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
entire  exportable  surplus  will  be  ex- 
hausted by  the  end  of  March  or  the 
middle  of  April.  There  will  then  be  a 
gap  of  two  or  three  months  before  the 
new  crop  is  available. 

Who  are  the  buyers?  Among  them  are 
five  European  governments.  Large  pur- 
chases are  made  by  organizations  for 
the  relief  of  Belgians  and  others.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  was 
a  wheat  shortage,  outside  of  the  United 
States;  that  Russia's  surplus  is  "bot- 
tled up,"  and  that  Australia  is  not  ex- 
porting. Moreover,  if  the  war  con- 
tinues, it  will  be  impossible  to  grow  a 
normal  crop  this  year  in  Europe,  owing 
to  a  lack  of  farm  labor.  A  representa- 
tive in  Congress  from  Indiana,  Mr. 
Farr,  asks  that  exportation  be  prohib- 
ited. We  do  not  expect  to  see  an  em- 
bargo on  the  shipment  of  wheat.  In  the 
near  future  consumers  may  be  in  fa- 
vor of  it.  ^They  will  be  opposed  by  our 
agriculturists. 


Bills  have  been  introduced  at  Albany  for 
the  repeal  of  the  railroad  full  crew"  law 
passed  nearly  two  years  ago.  when  the 
Democratic  party  was  in  control.  It  may 
be  recalled  the  similar  law  in  Missouri  was 
repealed  in  November  last  by  popular  vote. 


The  following  dividends  are  announced  : 
American  Lijrht  &  Traction  Company,  pre- 
ferred, IV,  per  cent:  common,  2y2  per  cent,  and 
21^  shares  common  .stock  on  every  100  siiares 
common  stock  outstanding,  all  payable  Febru- 
ary  1. 

Westinghouse   Electric  &  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, common,   1   per   cent,   payable  January  30. 


The  Home  Insurance  Company 

No.  56  CEDAR  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


ONE  HUNDRED-AND-TWENTY-THIRD  SEMI-ANNUAL  STATEMENT 

JANUARY,  1915 


SUMMARY   OF   ASSETS: 


Par  Value. 


Cash  in  Banks  and  Trust  Companies 

United  States  Bonds 

State   and   City    Bonds 

Rail    Road    Bonds 

Miscellaneous  Bonds   

Rail    Road    Stocks 

Miscellaneous    Stocks    

Bank  and  Trust   Co.    Stocks 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  first  lien  on  Real  Estate 

Premiums  uncollected,  in  course  of  transmission  and  in  hands  of  Agents 
Accrued    interest    


$150,000.00 

4.795.733.00 

10.505.000.00 

2,907,000.00 

10,840,500.00 

1,150,000.00 

139.300.00 


LIABILITIES: 

Cash   Capital    

Reserve  Premium  Fund 

Reserve    for    Losses 

Funds    held    under    Reinsurance    Treaties 

Reserve  for  Taxes 

Reserve   for   Miscellaneous  Accounts   due   and  unpaid    

Reserve  as  a  Conflagration  Surplus 

Surplus  over   contingencies   and   all   liabilities    including  capital. 


Market  Value. 

$2, 16:, 179. 98 

158,000.00 

4.578,573.33 

9,470,540.00 

2,740,200.00 

1 1,341,890.00 

1,361,000.00 

388,175.00 

5,500.00 

2,857.845.96 

250,635.00 

$35.3>3. 539-27 


$6, 000,000. oot 
14,268,024.00 
1.554.384.79 
437.656  32 
250,000.00 
100,000.00 
2,000,000. oot 
I0,703,474i6t 

$35,313,539.27 


Surplus  as  regards  policy-holders.... $18,703,474,161 


LEVI  P.  MORTON 
ELBRIDGE  G.   SNOW 
C.EORGE  H.  HARTFORD 
HENRY  F.   NOYES 
LUCIEN  C.  WARNER 


DIRECTORS 

JOHN  CLAFLIN 
JOHN   H.   FLAGLER 
WILLIAM  D.  BALDWIN 
LEWIS  L.  CLARKE 
CLARENCE  H.  KELSEY 


WILLIAM  IVES  WASHBURN 
ELBERT  H.   GARY 
THOMAS  B.   KENT 
CORNELIUS  N.  BLISS,  Jr. 
FREDERIC  C.  BUSWELL 


ELBRIDGE  G.  SNOW,  President 
FREDERIC   C.  BUSWELL,  Vice-Pres.  CLARENCE  A.  LUDLUM,  Vice-Pres. 

CHARLES  L.  TYNER,  Vice-Pres.  and  Secretary 
AREUNAH  M.  BURTIS.  Setretary  HENRY  T.   FERRIS.  Asst.   Secretary 

HOWARD  P.  MOORE,  Asst.   Secretary  VINCENT   P.    WVATT,   Asst.   Secretary 

AVtc  i'ork,  January  rst,  IQIS. 


EAST    RIVER   NATIONAL    BANK. 

New    York.    January    12,    1915. 
At    the    annual    oleetion    held    this    day    the    fol- 
lowing  named   gentlemen   were  duly   elected   Direc- 
tors  of   this  bank    for   the   ensuing  year: 

Vincent    Looser  Frederic  T.   Hume 

Oscar    Stiner  Francis    B.    Griffin 

Maximilian  Morgen-  Willard    S.    Tuttle 

thau,    Jr.  I^eander   H.   Thorn 

kt  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  'Board  of  Bi- 
iK'ctors.  Mr.  Vincent  Looser  was  re-elected  Presi- 
dent and  Mr.  Oscar  Stinor  was  re-elected  Vice- 
President    for    the    ensuing;    year. 

GEORGE   E.   HOYER,   Cashier. 


THE      IMPORTERS'     &     TRADERS'     NATIONAL 
BANK  OF   NEW   YORK. 

New    York,    January    12,    1915. 

-\t  the  annual  mooting  of  the  stockholders  of 
this  hank,  held  today,  the  following  named  gen- 
tlemen were  duly  elected  directors  for  the  ensuing 
year: 

Charles   F.    Bassott  H.    H.    Powell 

Isaac   D.    Flotchor  Henry   Spadone 

Honry    R.   Ickelhoimer  Edward    Townsend 

William    X.    Jamison  Edw.    Van    Volkenburgh 

James    W.    Lane  John    J.    Walton 

-idolph    Lewisohn  P.    B.    Worrall 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, Mr.  Eiiwnrd  Townsend  was  unanimously 
re-elected  president  and  Mr.  Edward  Van  Volken- 
burgh and  Mr.  H.  H.  Powell  were  unanimously 
re-elected   vice-presidents. 

H.    H.    POWELL,    Cashier. 


GET    THE    SAVING    HABIT 

The  habit  of  saving  has  been  the  salvation 
of  many  a  man.  It  increases  his  self-respect 
and  makes  liim  a  more  useful  member  of  so- 
ciety. If  a  man  has  no  one  but  himself  to 
provide  for  lie  may  be  concerned  simply  In 
accumulating  a  sufficient  sum  to  support"  him 
in  his  old  age.  This  can  best  be  effected  by 
purchasing  an  annuity  as  issued  by  the  Home 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York.  This 
will  yield  a  much  larger  income  than  can  be 
obtained  from  any  other  absolutely  secure  In- 
vestment.     For  a   sample   policy   write  to 

HOME  LIFE  INSURANCE    COMPANY 

Geo.    E.    Ide,    President. 
256  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


(^ 


For.i6  years  we  liavebeen  paying  our  custom- 
ers the  highest  returns  consisient  with  con- 
sen-ative  methods.  First  mortgage  loans  ol 
$200andupwhich  we  can  recommend  atter  the 
most  thorough  personal  investigation.  Please 
ask  lor  Loan  List  No.  710.  f25  Certiticaies 
of   Deposit  jibu  tur  sa\:r, ^  i:i\-cstL'rs. 


P  E  R  K I H  Sa »   CP V  L a w  r cii tfev Kans 


Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Atlantic  Building.  51  Wall  St..  New  York 

Insures  Against  Marine  and  Inland  Transportation 
Risk  and  Will  Issue  Policies  Making  Loss  Pay- 
able in  EaroDe  and  Oriental  Countries 

Chartered  by  the  State  of  New  York  in  1S42, 
was  preceded  liy  a  stock  company  of  a  similar 
name.  The  latter  company  was  liquidated  and 
part  of  its  capital,  to  the  extent  of  SIOO.OOO, 
was  used,  with  consent  of  the  stockholders,  by 
the  .Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Company  and 
repaid  with  a  bonus  and  interest  at  the  eipira- 
tiou   of   two  years. 

During  its  existence  the  com- 
pany has  insured  property 
to   the   value  of $27,219,045,826.00 

lleceived  premiums  thereon  to 

the  extent  of 2S2.298.429.S0 

Paid  losses  during  that  period        141,567,550.30 

Issued     certificates    of    profits 

to    dealers 89,740.400.00 

Of  which  there  have  been  re- 
deemed      82,497,340.00 

Leaving  outsicnding  at  pres- 
ent   time 7,243,060.00 

Interest  paid  on  certlflcatea 
amounts    to 22,585,640.25 

On  December  31.  1913,  the  as- 
sets of  tlie  company 
amounted     to 13.259,024.16 

The  profits  of  the  company  revert  to  the 
assured  and  are  divided  annually  upon  the  pre- 
miums terminated  during  the  year,  thereby 
reducing   the   cost   of  Insurance. 

For  such  dividends,  certificates  are  Issued 
subject  to  dividends  of  Interest  until  ordered 
to  be  redeemed,  in  accordance  with  the  char- 
ter. 

A.  A.   RAVEN,   Pre*. 
CORNFMLS  ELDERT.   Vlce-Pre». 
WALTFR  WOOD  PARSONS.  2d  Vice-Pres. 
CHARLES    E.     FAY.    3d    Vice-Pres. 
G.    STANTON    FLOYD-JONES.    Sec. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CONDITION  OF 

THE  MERCHANTS  EXCHANGE 

NATIONAL  BANK 

at  City  of  New   York,   State   of   New  York, 
at  the  close  of  business  December  31,  1914: 

RESOURCES 

Loans    and    discounts $6,701,676.28 

Overdrafts,  unsecured,  $915.09  915.09 

U.    S.    bonds   deposited    to   se- 
cure  circulation    (par  value)         495,000.00 
U.    S.   bonds   to   secure   U.    S. 

deposits    (par   value) 1,000.00 

Other   bonds   to   secure    U.    S. 

deposits     101,640.00 

Other    bonds   to   secure   postal 

savings    224,760.00 

Bonds,      securities,      etc.,      on 

hand     (other     than     stocks), 

including  premiums  on  same         821,173.27 
Bonds,   Securities,  etc.,  pledged 

as     collateral     for     State     or 

other   deposits   (U.   S.  postal 

savings    excluded) 250,000.00 

Subscription  to  stock 

of  Federal  Reserve 

Bank    $96,000.00 

Less  amount  unpaid  80,000.00 

16,000.00 

All     other     stocks,     including 

premium   on    same 4,475.00 

Due     from     Federal     Reserve 

Bank    555.88i.93 

Due   from   banks  and   bankers 

(other   than   above) 721,655.76 

Outside  cliecks  and  other  cash 

items,   $300;    fractional    cur- 
rency,  $3,956.48 4,256.48 

Checks  on   banks   in   the   same 

city    or    town    as    reporting 

bank     22,700.75 

Exchanges  for  Clearing  House         483,284.04 
Notes  on  other  national  banks  32,060.00 

Federal    Reserve   notes 6,500.00 

Lawful  money  reserve  in  bank: 

Specie    719,886.50 

Legal   tender   notes 136,900.00 

Amount    paid    on    account    of 

subscription    to   $100,000,000 

gold  fund   (subscribed,  $46,- 

567.50),  less  amount,  if  any, 

returned  to  subscriber,  $13,- 

970.25 32.597-25 

Redemption    fund    with    U.    S. 

Treasurer   (not  more  than   5 

per  cent,   on   circulation)...  25,000.00 

Due  from  \J.  S.  Treasurer...  99,000.00 

Accrued    interest    receivable.  .  13.350.51 

Total   $11,469,721.86 

LIABILITIES 

Capital   stock   paid    in $1,000,000.00 

Surplus    fund    600,000.00 

Undivided  profits   161,070.61 

Reserved   for   taxes 1,213.43 

Circulating   nofes.  .$500,000.00 
Less      amount      on 

hand      and      in 

Treasury    for    re- 
demption    or     in 

transit    4,500.00 

495,500.00 

Due    to     banks     and     bankers 

(other  than   above) 3.859,338.91 

Dividends   vuipaid 30,000.00 

Demand   deposits: 

Individual    deposits    subject 

to  check    4,465,668.00 

Certificates  of  deposit  due  in 

less  than  30  days 99,150.00 

Certified   checks    61,977.94 

Cashier's  checks  outstanding         159,456.53 

United   States  deposits 92,723.93 

Postal    Savings   deposits....  194.359-57 

State      and      municipal      de- 
posits             202,262.94 

Time  deposits: 

Certificates    of    deposit    due 

on  or  after  30  days 47.000.00 

Total    $11,469,721.86 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss. : 
I,  EDW.  \'.  GAMBIER,  Cashier  of  the 
above-named  bank,  do  solemnly  swear  that 
the  above  statement  is  true  to  the  best  of 
my   knowledge  and   belief. 

EDW.    V.    GAMBIER,   Cashier 
Subscribed  and   sworn   to   before   me  this 
8th  day  of  January,   1915. 

JOHN  P.   LAIRD,   Notary  Public 
Correct — Attest: 

KIMBALL  C.  ATWOOD,   ) 

A.   F.   KOUNTZE,  J- Directors 

J.  W.  EARLE.  J 


UNITED  STATES  REALTY  AND  IMPROVEMENT  COMPANY 

111  KroiKhvay,  New  York,  January  12.  1915. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
United  States  Realty  and  Improvement  Companv. 
held  this  day,  a  dividend  of  One  per  cent,  was 
declared,  payable  on  February  1.  1915,  to  stock- 
holders nf  record  at  the  close  of  business  on  Janu- 
ary   21,    1915. B.    M.    FKiLLOWS.   Treasurer 

19fl  Arro  F''\RM  tor  ialc  North  Stonington. 
£.U  AV.IC  Conn.  Old  apple  orchard.  40 
acres  cultivated.  Modern  13-room  house.  Good 
Water.     I'/i  miles  from  trollev.     Address 

ALLYN    L.    BROW.N,   Admr. 


INSURANCE 

CONDUCTED  BY  W.  E.  UNDERWOOD 


THE  VIRTUE  OF  RESERVES 

Many  of  our  older  readers  remember 
the  days  of  the  old  Mutual  Reserve  Life 
Association,  the  great  exemplar  of  as- 
sessment life  insurance.  It  had  innu- 
merable imitators.  The  country  was 
populous  with  organizations  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  life  insurance 
on  what  was  called  the  natural  pre- 
mium plan.  They  were  all  cooperative. 
They  flourished  under  the  guise  of  mu- 
tuals.  Their  promoters  taught  the  cred- 
ulous that  their  affairs  were  completely 
in  the  hands  of  the  members.  They  had, 
as  never  before,  grafted  the  principles 
of  democracy  on  the  life  insurance 
plant.  "Natural  premium"  assess- 
ment insurance  was  recognized  by  the 
uninformed  as  the  inevitable  protest, 
regularly  evolved,  against  the  gigantic 
and  menacing  evils  resultant  from  the 
old  line  legal  reserve  system,  with  its 
"unnecessarily"  heavy  premiums  and 
constantly  accumulating  funds.  The 
slogan  was:  "Keep  your  reserve  in  your 
pocket."  It  sounded  well,  it  seemed  log- 
ical and  it  was  effective.  Hundreds  of 
millions  of  so-called  insurance  respond- 
ed to  this  rallying  cry.  Men  of  little 
scientific  knowledge,  and  less  conscience, 
promoted  it  and  laid  up  fortunes. 

Where  are  these  institutions  now? 
And  more  to  the  point,  what  is  the  con- 
dition of  those,  its  deluded  supporters, 
who  grew  old  and  uninsurable  before 
time  proved  the  system  a  snare — the 
insured  who  survived  their  insurers? 
Assessmentism  at  its  best  remains  only 
among  the  younger  fraternal  orders, 
while  the  older  ones  are  tottering  to 
their  fall.  The  powerful  among  them, 
the  Knights  of  Honor  and  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  of  Honor,  are  fast  fading 
memories.  Those  which  yet  struggle 
bravely  onward  do  not  advise  their 
members  to  keep  their  reserves  in  their 
pockets;  on  the  contrary,  they  have  a 
wholesome  respect  for  the  practical  vir- 
tues of  a  reserve  which  reposes  in  the 
fraternal  treasury. 

These  reflections  are  induced  by  not- 
ing the  case  of  a  policyholder  in  the 
Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company,  whose  death  occurred  at  an 
advanced  age  last  October.  He  entered 
the  company  sixty-one  years  ago.  at  the 
age  of  thirty-five,  taking  a  policy  for 
$1000,  at  a  premium  of  $22.80  a  year. 
He  used  his  dividends  each  year  to  re- 
duce the  payment  he  had  to  make  to  the 
company,  the  aggregate  net  sum  thus 
invested  being  for  the  whole  time 
$722.47.  Sixty-one  premiums  at  $22.80 
would  be  $1390.80,  so  we  find  that  the 
amount  of  the  dividends  used  was 
$668.33.  His  first  premium,  at  age 
thirty-five  was  $22.80;  his  sixty-first, 
$3.45,  the  difference  of  $19.35  being  the 
dividend  that  year.  When  the  policy  of 
$1000  was  paid  to  his  heirs,  the  latter 


also  received,  in  addition,  a  mortuary 
dividend  of  $12.97,  a  total  of  $1012.97. 

Now  here  is  the  point:  At  age  thirty- 
five  the  "natural"  or  assessment  pre- 
mium would  have  been  the  mortality 
cost,  plus  such  sum  as  was  used  for  ex- 
penses. The  mortality  rate  at  age  thirty- 
five  under  the  American  Experience  Ta- 
ble is  $8.95.  But  it  does  not  remain  sta- 
tionary. Twenty-three  years  later  it  is 
$22.94;  at  age  seventy  it  is  $61.90;  at 
eighty,  $144.47,  and  at  ninety-one,  the 
age  at  which  this  policyholder  died,  it 
is  $532.47.  In  sum,  had  this  man  pos- 
sest  the  opportunity  during  sixty  years 
to  keep  his  life  insured  on  the  "natural 
premium"  plan — and  no  man  ever  will, 
because  no  organization  using  that  plan 
could  last  that  length  of  time — he  would 
have  paid  less  than  he  did  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Mutual  for  about  one-fourth 
of  the  time,  after  which  the  cost  would 
have  heavily  increased  each  year  as 
indicated.  During  the  last  year,  as  we 
see,  the  actual  death  cost  was  in  excess 
of  fifty-three  per  cent  of  the  insurance. 
During  the  last  five  years  it  was 
$2032.58,  or  more  than  203  per  cent. 

Assessment  insurance,  like  many  oth- 
er fallacies,  has  not  been  without  value. 
It  has  furnished  needed  benefits  to 
thousands  of  families — at  inequitable 
prices,  be  it  noted.  But  its  great  service 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  has  educated  inil- 
lions  to  the  necessity  of  keeping  their 
lives  insured.  It  has  been  a  kindergar- 
ten for  the  masses.  But  it  can  never 
provide  permanent  protection  at  an 
equitable  cost  until  it  accumulates 
proper  reserves,  and  by  proper  is  meant 
adequate.  No  man  is  insured — that  is 
guaranteed — who  holds  that  sort  of  pro- 
tection unless  it  has  behind  it  the  re- 
serve that  will  care  for  the  growing 
mortality  which  accrues  with  age.  If  in 
good  health,  the  sooner  that  man  gets 
old  line  life  insurance,  the  better  off 
will  be  his  dependents. 

NOTES 

The  annual  balance  sheet  of  the  Home 
Insurance  Companv,  of  date  December  .31. 
1914.  show.s  total  assets.  $.35,31.3.5.39  and 
a  policyholders'  surplus  of  $18,703,474. 
The  reserves  maintained  are :  premium 
fund.  $14,268,024;  unpaid  losses.  $1,5.54,- 
385:  reinsurance  treaties.  $437.6.56:  taxes, 
$250,000;  against  conflagrations,  $2,000.- 
000.  During  the  year  the  assets  increased 
$1,596,464  and  the  policyholders'  surplus 
$2,053,295. 

In  an  address  delivered  recently  before 
the  Fire  Insurance  Club  of  Chicago,  Arthur 
Hawxhiirst,  insurance  manager  for  Mar- 
shall Field  &  Co..  adverting  to  the  attack 
made  on  the  insurance  companies  by  In- 
surance Superintendent  Potts  of  Illinois, 
denied  that  the  latter  were  making  exces- 
sive profits  out  of  the  business  and  asserted 
that  the  cost  would  be  reduced  only  when 
a  reduction  was  made  in  the  wa.ste  by  fire. 
He  pronounced  state  fire  insurance  a  fal- 
lacy. He  predicted  that  the  improvement 
which  would  be  made  in  the  conduct  of 
the  fire  insurance  business  would  come  thru 
the  expense  account. 
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SUMMARY  OF   70th  ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 


New  York  Life  Insurance  Company 

346    &    348    BROADWAY,    NEW    YORK 


DARWIN    P.    KINGSLEY,    President 


I  NEW  INSURANCE  PAID  FOR  IN  1914 


Exclusive  of  Revivals  and  Increase  in  Old  Policies 

$223,571,200 


TOTAL  ADMITTED  ASSETS 

$790,935,395 


TOTAL  PAID-FOR  INSURANCE  IN  FORCE 

$2,347,098,388 

JANUARY  I,  1915 


Balance  Sheet,  January    1,   1915 


ADMITTED  ASSETS 


Real  Estate   $9,826 

Loans  and  Mortgages 156,674 

Collateral   Loans    150 

Loans   on   Policies    153,375 

Bonds    and    Stock    (Market    Value    Dec. 

,31.    1914)     438.322 

Cash    13.964 

Interest  and  Rents  due  and  accrued 9,291 

Premiums  due  and  deferred   ,  9,331 


1,142.06 
.059-30 
,000.00 
,218.04 

,671.10 

^565-01 

,253-31 

486.79 


Total $790,935,395.61 


UABILITIES 

Policy  Reserve   $651,889,465.00 

Other   Policy  Liabilities    11,856,997.88 

Premiums  and  Interest  prepaid   4,048,933.57 

Commissions,  Salaries,  Taxes,  etc 1.333.293.05 

Dividends  payable  in   1915   17,104,119.86 

Reserve  for  Deferred  Dividends   88,902,104.00 

Reserves  for  other  purposes   15,800,482.25 

Total $790,935,395.61 

DISBURSEMENTS,  1914 

Payments  to  Policy-holders : 

Death  Loses   ,  .$26,269,756.21 

To  Living  Policy-holders  45,693,673.36 

$71,963,429.57 

Paid   under   supplementary   contracts   and 

other  payments    365,019.12 

Com'ns  and  other  Pay'ts  to  Agents 6,831,867.23 

Medical    Examinations    and   Agency    Ex- 
penses, etc 2,657,836.44 

Home  Office  Salaries   1.786,881.72 

Taxes,  Licenses  and  Insurance  Dept.  Fees  1,190,478.01 

Rent  and  Real  Estate  Taxes  and  Expenses  887,186.65 

All   other   Expenses    1,269,732.81 

Loss  on  Sale  or  Maturity  of  Assets   ....  621,589.06 

Decrease  by  adjustment  in  Book  Values..  1.704,666.22 

For  Reserves  to  meet  Policy  Obligations  36,987.887.81 

Total $126,266,574.64 


INCOME,  1914 


Premiums : 

On  New  Policies   , 

On   Renewed  Policies . . 
Annuities,   etc 


$9,061,420.82 

79.153.606.31 

2,252,150.86 


Real  Estate  Rentals   

Interest  on-  Mortgages    

Interest  on  Policy  Loans    

Interest   on    Bonds    

Interest  on  Bank  Deposits,  etc 

Profit  on  Sale  or  Maturity  of  Assets.... 
Increase  by  adjustment  in  Book  Value  of 

Ledger  Assets   

Other  Income   


$90,467,177.99 

693,969-50 

7,509,010.87 

7,158.715.58 

19,293,228.99 

284.474.61 

30,263.58 

256.967.41 
572,766.11 


Total $126,266,574.64 
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Make  It  a  ''Happy  New   Year! 


y  y 


TOMORROW  marks  a  new  year. 
For  many  it  ought  to  mark  a  new  vision,  a  new  realization  of 
the  possibilities  in  a  100,000,000  country. 

1914  was  not  what  it  should  have  been,  largely  because  so  many  men 
insisted  on  darkening  their  horizon  instead  of  rimming  it  with  brightness. 

They  lacked  the  pluck  to  fight  hard  times,  to  swim  up  stream.  It 
seemed  harder,  and  a  little  more  dangerous,  than  floating  down  stream  with 
the  current.  So  they  drifted  and  doubted,  and  went  backward  when  they 
might  have  gone  forward. 

Who  ever  gained  by  looking  back?  The  man  who  takes  new  ground  is 
the  winner— his  is  the  spirit  that  conquers. 

He  is  not  fearful  that  it  isn't  fertile  ground  because  it  is  new;  he 
has  the  courage  to  try,  the  grit  to  do  his  own  ploughing. 

His  thoughts  are  not  fixed  on  the  poor  results  that  might  possibly 
follow;  he  is  not  seeking  failure — he  is  hunting  success.  He  will  dig  it  out, 
somehow. 

That  spirit  should  prevail  everywhere  in  this  country  as  the  New 
Year  comes  into  being. 

The  greatest  nation  in  the  world  now  at  peace  has  no  real  reason  to 
doubt  its  prosperity,  to  lack  faith  in  itself.  It  ought  to  feel  very  sure  of 
its  future. 

It  has  great  tasks  ahead  of  it — bigger,  more  far-reaching  and  more 
enduring  in  their  influence  than  any  nation  ever  faced. 

They  are  the  problems  of  good  fortune,  of  new  opportunities,  of  new 
roads  to  national  wealth  and  strength. 

We  shall  not  solve  them  by  timidly  attacking  them,  or  by  wondering 
whether  we  are  equal  to  them. 

That  was  the  spirit  of  1914 — and  we  all  know  how  dearly  it  cost 
manufacturer,  financier,  and  workingman. 

Let  it  go  with  the  passing  year.  Talk  no  more  of  hard  times,  of  doubtful 


results,  or  plans  for  decreased  pro- 
duction. 

Begin  the  New  Year  with  faith. 
Make  it  a  "Happy  New  Year"  in  fact 
as  well  as  in  phrase,  by  going  at  it 
confidently,  hopefully,  courageously. 

If  you  do,  you  can  make  1915  a 
winner. 

This  is  the  second  of  the  series  of 
fortvard-looking  iUnstrated  editorials 
which  we  are  reprinting  from  the  Neiv 
York    "Evening    Mail." — The    Editor. 


PEBBLES 

Tlio    world    is    so    full    of    a    number    of 

kings. 
Vm   sure   we  shoukl   try   to  get  rid  of  the 

things. 

— Harvard  Lampoon. 

Bonny  English  child  at  mothers  knee : 
" — iind  please  God  make  me  a  good  girl. 
Amen.  How  would  it  be.  mother,  to  give 
the  (Germans  cigarets  filled  with  gunpow- 
der?''— Punch. 

T.ily — "I  wish  ye'd  quit  yer  oryin'.  Vio- 
let.  Yer   fare   is  gettin'   all   muddy." — Life. 

Stude  (to  house-party  queen) — Shall  we 
dance  or  talk? 

Queen — I'm  so  tired  let's  dauce. — Penn 
State  Froth.  > 

British  A'illage  Worthy  (discussing  pos- 
sibilities of  invasion) — "Well,  there  can't 
be  no  battle  in  these  parts.  .Targe,  foi'  there 
hain't  no  field  suitable,  as  you  nny  •^'v  ; 
an'  Squire  'e  won't  lend  'em  the  use  of  'is 
I)ark." — Punch. 

Mrs.  Frost — We  have  a  Frencli  waitress, 
and  so  we  always  speak  French  to  each 
other  at  our  meals. 

Mrs.  Snow — Why  so? 

Mrs.  P^rost — Well,  we  don't  want  her  to 
know  what  we're  talking  about,  do  we?— 
Life. 

The  nicest  women  have  a  feeling  tliat 
whatever  a  man  wants  to  do  is  opijoscd  to 
the  best  interests  of  women.  Women  have 
the  same  feeling  about  men  that  Afro- 
Americans  have  about  the  whites,  who 
were  formerly  their  masters. — E.  W. 
Ho  ice's  Monthly. 

Lady  Book-Buyer  (rather  difficult  to 
please) — I  like  this  one,  but — I  see  it  is 
printed   in    Gel■manJ^ 

Salesman — Well,  if  you  like  it,  madam, 
I  wouldn't  take  too  much  notice  of  that 
statement.  It  is  probably  only  another 
German  lie. — Punch. 

THE    MOO-COW-MOO 

My  pa  held  me  up  to  the  moo-cow-moo 
So  clost   I   could   almost  touch, 

En  I  fed  him  a  couple  of  times,  or  two 
En  I  wasn't  a   fraid-cat — much. 

The  moo-cow-moo's  got  a  tail  like  a  rope 
En  it's  raveled  down  where  it  grows, 

En  it's  just  like  feeling  a  piece  of  soap 
All  over  the  moo-cow's  nose. 

En    the    moo-cow-moo's    got    deers    on    his 
head 

En  his  eyes  stick  out  of  their  place, 
En  the  nose  of  the  moo-cow-moo  is  spread 

All  over  the  end  of  his  face. 

En  his  feet  is  nothing  but  finger  nails 
En  his  mamma  don't  keep  'em  cut. 

En  he  gives  folks  milk  in  water  pails 
Ef  he  don't  keep  his  handles  shut. 

'Cause  ef  you  or  me  pulls  the  handles,  why 
The    moo-cow-moo    says    it    hurts. 

But  the  hired  man  he  sits  down  clost  by 
En  squirts  en  squirts  en  squirts. 

— Edmund    Vance    Cooke,    in    "Chronicles 
of   a  Little    Tot:' 
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JUST      A      WORD 

Among  the  new  and  striking  features 
provided  for  in  The  Independent's  ed- 
itorial plan  for  1915,  none  will  be  more 
interesting  and  popular  than  the  "In- 
ner Numbers,"  to  be  published  from 
time  to  time  thruout  the  year.  A  sec- 
tion of  four  pages,  bound  in  the  center 
of  The  Independent,  will  be  devoted  to 
one  important  subject  of  wide  popular 
interest.  This  section  will  add  substan- 
tially to  the  interest  and  scope  of  the 
number  in  which  it  appears,  without  in- 
terfering with  the  regular  weekly  pro- 
gram, or  reducing  the  space  allotted  to 
the  editorials,  articles,  pictures  and  de- 
partments which  every  week  make  The 
Independent,  in  a  very  complete  sense, 
a  journalistic  record  and  forecast  of 
human  affairs.  Three  of  these  numbers- 
within-numbers,  scheduled  for  early 
publication,  are  as  follows:  "Motoriz- 
ing America,"  March  first;  "Made  in 
U.  S.  A.,"  April  fifth;  "Little  Travels," 
June  seventh. 


Enclosing  a  draft  for  nearly  a  hun- 
dred dollars  to  apply  on  his  account 
for  copies  of  The  Independent  used  un- 
der his  direction,  a  Professor  in  a  large 
Western  college  says:  "I  have  never 
used  anything,  altho  my  experience 
runs  thru  a  period  of  several  years, 
that  compares  with  The  Independent  as 
a  guide  for  the  current  events  reading 
of  a  college  student." 


And  the  Principal  of  an  important 
High  School  in  New  York  State  sends 
this  cheering  note:  "My  Modern  His- 
tory Class  consisting  of  twenty-four 
members    have    been    using    The    Inde- 


pendent to  supplement  the  text.  Twen- 
ty-one out  of  twenty-four  members 
passed  the  Regent's  examination  held 
this  week.  You  may  be  interested  in 
learning  that  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation at  Albany  will  accept  The  Inde- 
pendent on  its  list  of  Required  Read- 
ings." 


An  advertising  agent  in  Pennsylvania 
writes:  "My  attention  has  just  recently 
been  called  to  The  Independent  on  ac- 
count of  articles  by  Mr.  Purinton,  and 
I  want  to  say  that  I  believe  them  to  be 
the  most  commonsense  efficiency  articles 
I  have  ever  read." 


The  newspaper  friends  of  Colonel 
Roosevelt  are  poking  fun  at  him  because 
he  lately  said  that  the  fact  of  his  having 
been  the  President  of  the  United  States 
prevented  him  from  speaking  on  a 
great  many  subjects,  and  prevents  him 
now  from  so  speaking.  The  New  York 
World  mentions  the  serum  cure  for  car- 
buncles and  the  question  of  lighting  the 
subway  when  the  power  has  been  turned 
off,  besides  dumdum  bullets  and  the 
amount  of  nutrition  in  Germany's  war- 
bread,  as  the  only  topics  it  can  think  of 
not  yet  discussed  by  the  Colonel.  But 
the  year  is  still  young! 


"The  War  and  After"  is  the  title  of 
an  article  which  will  be  published  in 
The  Independent  shortly.  Its  author, 
Wilhelm  Ostwald,  feels  absolutely  cer- 
tain "of  the  termination  of  the  war  by 
the  triumph  of  the  German-Austrian 
allies."  He  prophesies  that  the  change 
in  the  political  significance  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  will  be  so  vast  that  the 
present  generation  of  Englishmen  will 
be  unable  to  grasp  it. 

THE     RED      CROSS 

Each  Contribution  of  Two  Dollars  or 
more  constitutes  the  giver  a  Member  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  for  the  cur- 
rent year,  with  a  free  copy  of  the  Octo- 
ber issue  of  the  Red  Cross  Magazine. 
The  Independent  will  send — by  author- 
ity— to  each  contributor  a  Certificate  of 
Membership  and  a   Red   Cross  Button. 

The  total  amount  contributed  to  the 
Red  Cross  Relief  Fund  thus  far  thru 
The  Independent  is  $5,649.87. 

The  following  list  covers  the  con- 
tributions of  the  past  week: 

Arthur  G.  Gehrig,  Cristobal.  C.  Z..  $2; 
Rev.  John  J.  Jefferies.  care  First  Congre- 
gational Church,  Bonesteel.  S.  D..  $22;  C. 
A.  Keefer.  Grafton,  W.  Va.,  $2;  F.  A. 
Kimball.  Hartington.  Neb.,  $2 ;  Miss  Sarah 
E.  Lakeman,  Ipswich,  Mass.,  $2 ;  Marion 
Congregational  S.  S.,  Marion,  Mass.,  $2 ; 
Eleanor  and  Blanche  Mcllvaine. .  Oakmont, 
Pa.,  $2;  Alfred  H.  Nash,  Abington,  Mass., 
$2;  Geo.  Nevins.  Virden.  111..  $2;  H.  A. 
Richards,  Enid.  Okla.,  $2.50;  R.  E.  Stew- 
art, Lockwood.  Mo.,  $2 ;  Stoneborough 
Presbyterian  Church.  Stonboro,  Pa.,  $8 ; 
J.  H.  Stoner,  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  $7 :  Mrs. 
T.  B.  Thomas,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  $2;  Henry 
N.  Thomson,  Clarkdale,  Ariz.,  $25:  W. 
Birch  Wilson,  Ada,  Ohio.  $2;  Fred.  Win- 
die.  Bradford.  Mass.,  $2 ;  Miss  Nan  E. 
Wade.  Lockwood,  Mo..  $2 :  Walter  S.  Wat- 
son,  Wilmington,  Del.,  $2. 

For  Belgian  Relief  Fund :  Miss  Bessie 
M.  Smith,  New  London,  Iowa,,  $5 ;  Waldo 
W.   Stevens,   Washington,   D.  C,  $2. 
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AN    AFFRONT    TO    HUMANITY 


AN  honest  soul  can  scarcelj-  speak  of  the  bill  to 
exclude  worthy  illiterates  from  this  country 
without  indignation.  We  wonder  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  have  thought  it  necessary  to  hear 
words  on  the  subject.  His  own  sense  of  right  spoke  be- 
fore the  bill  was  passed,  and  it  comes  to  him  with  all 
its  stain  upon  it. 

The  bill  is  a  lie  that  deceives  nobody.  It  pretends  ro 
keep  out  people  as  dangerous  because  ignorant.  The 
danger  comes  from  much  better  educated  people  than 
they.  The  sponsors  for  the  bill  are  those  who  want  to 
reduce  immigration,  just  that  and  nothing  else,  and  for 
just  one  reason,  so  that  there  will  not  be  so  many  who 
will  want  laborers'  jobs.  Have  they  a  whit  of  pity  for 
the  poor  people  who  are  suffering  starvation  and  living 
death  in  the  lands  at  war?  Not  a  bit;  they  are  too 
hatefully  selfish.  They  will  not  even  allow  an  exception 
for  illiterates  who  are  suffering  persecution  or  who, 
like  the  Belgians,  have  been  exiled  from  their  own 
country. 

And  here  we  are,  in  a  land  that  has  room  in  plenty 
for  a  hundred  million  more,  where  we  are  all  better 
clothed  and  fed  and  housed  than  in  any  other  country 


on  this  wide  globe,  coldly,  meanly,  contriving  to  shut  out 
the  neediest,  the  most  unfortunate,  not  because  they  are 
insane,  or  have  sore  eyes  or  scabby  heads,  or  are  an- 
archists, but  simply  because  they  had  no  chance  to  learn 
their  letters,  tho  they  are  healthy,  strong,  able  and  eager 
to  work  and  pay  full  toll  of  labor  for  the  bread  they  will 
eat.  We  are  not  willing  they  should  bring  in  their  chil- 
dren who  may  well  grow  to  be  congressmen  themselves 
or  senators. 

And  how  needless,  even  from  the  point  of  view  of 
these  selfish  lawmakers,  is  this  pernicious  bill!  With- 
out their  aid  immigration  is  greatly  decreased  al- 
ready, and  so  long  as  the  war  continues  immigrants 
cannot  come,  and  after  the  war  ends  poverty  will  keep 
them  at  home,  to  their  loss  and  ours.  We  can  think  of 
the  bill  only  as  an  insult  to  humanity,  and  a  blot  of 
disgrace  upon  a  nation — the  one  on  earth  that  can  best 
afford  to  give  needed  hospitality  to  the  neediest. 

Is  this  our  open  door?  Do  we  give  our  money,  our 
wheat,  our  knitted  scarfs  to  feed  and  warm  the  unfortu- 
nate abroad,  and  do  we  shut  our  gates  against  Belgians 
and  Hungarians  and  Russians  and  Jews,  because  they 
cannot  read? 


THE    CASE    OF    THE    "DACIA" 


CAN  a  merchant  ship  of  a  belligerent  nation  be  sold 
after  the  outbreak  of  war  to  citizens  of  a  neutral 
nation  and  sail  the  seas  unmolested? 

That  is  the  question  involved  in  the  case  of  the 
"Dacia."  The  "Dacia"  was  a  German  boat.  When  the 
war  began  she  was  in  the  harbor  at  Port  Arthur,  Texas. 
She  was  bought  by  an  American  citizen  of  Michigan. 
He  loaded  her  with  cotton  and  sent  her  on  a  voyage  to 
Germany.  A  British  cruiser  will  probably  capture  her 
on  the  high  seas  and  take  her  before  a  British  prize 
court.  What  ought  to  be  her  fate? 

The  application  of  the  rules  and  customs  of  maritime 
warfare  to  the  case  are  not  entirely  clear.  This  for  two 
reasons.  The  Declaration  of  London,  embodying  the  code 
of  rules  for  war  upon  the  sea  drawn  up  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nations  of  the  world,  has  not  been 
ratified  and  hence  has  no  binding  force.  Therefore, 
technically  speaking,  neither  nation  can  appeal  to  a 
provision  of  the  Declaration  in  support  of  its  contention. 
In  the  second  place,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  just  how 
the  fundamental  principle  should  be  applied  to  the  facts 
in  the  case. 

While  the  Declaration  of  London  has  not  been  ratified, 
and  is  therefore  not  law,  it  is  the  best  formulated  opin- 
ion of  the  world  on  the  subject  of  maritime  warfare.  It 


cannot  be  set  forward  as  law  in  an  international  court; 

but  it  is  perfectly  legitimate  to  invoke  it  before  the 

tribunal  of  public  opinion. 

Article   56   of  the   Declaration   of   London   reads   as 

follows : 

The  transfer  of  an  enemy  vessel  to  a  neutral  flag  effected 
after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  is  void  unless  it  is  proved 
that  such  transfer  was  not  made  in  order  to  evade  the  con- 
sequences to  which  an  enemy  vessel,  as  such,  is  exposed. 

By  this  article,  the  presumption  is  raised  against  the 
legality  of  such  a  transfer  as  that  of  the  "Dacia."  The 
burden  of  proof  rests  upon  the  purchaser  to  show  that 
the  transfer  was  not  made  for  the  interdicted  ulterior 
motive.  In  plain  words,  the  "Dacia"  is  guilty  until  she 
proves  herself  innocent. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  Great  Britain  will  be  entirely 
justified  in  seizing  the  "Dacia"  and  taking  her  before  a 
prize  court.  What  should  the  court  decide?  The  decision 
of  that  question  hinges  upon  the  ability  of  the  ship's 
owner  to  prove  that  the  transfer  of  owTiership  was  not 
made  "in  order  to  avoid  the  consequences  to  which  an 
enemy  vessel,  as  such,  is  exposed." 

On  the  face  of  it,  it  looks  as  tho  this  would  be  a  hard 
thing  to  prove.  The  "Dacia,"  flying  the  German  flag, 
would  sail  the  seas  exposed  to  all  the  consequences  of 
capture  and  destruction  that  are  the  immemorial  por- 
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tion  of  enemy  ships.  As  a  German  ship,  there  were  only 
two  places  for  her — a  neutral  port  and  the  bottom  of 
the  sea. 

By  becoming  an  American  ship  she  might  avoid  these 
dangers.  To  hoist  the  American  flag  was  the  only  way 
out. 

■  Now  it  is  conceivable  that  the  new  owner  of  the 
"Dacia"  was  actuated  by  quite  other  motives.  But, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  it  does  not  seem  probable. 
She  was  a  German  boat.  She  has  sailed  with  a  cargo  of 
cotton  for  a  German  port. 

But  the  question  is  one  for  the  prize  court  to  decide. 
There  is,  however,  one  thing  greatly  to  be  regretted. 
This  case,  like  every  other  similar  one,  will  be  decided 
by  a  partizan  body.  A  British  prize  court  will  try  the 
case,  and  the  decision  will  have  all  the  lack  of  convinc- 
ing force  that  is  inevitable  when  a  cause  is  adjudged  by 
one  of  the  parties  in  interest. 

Questions  of  naval  prizes  are  international  questions. 
They  should  be  decided  by  an  international  tribunal. 
The  Conference  of  London  adopted  a  plan  for  an  inter- 
national prize  court.  But  that  plan,  along  with  the  Dec- 
laration, has  thus  far  failed  of  ratification. 

When  the  "Dacia"  is  captured,  let  the  United  States 
propose  the  creation  of  a  temporary  international  prize 
court  for  the  consideration  of  this  particular  case.  If 
Great  Britain  would  consent,  it  would  be  a  long  step 
forward. 

The  fate  of  the  ship  herself  is  not  a  tremendous  mat- 
ter. But  a  just  and  enlightened  decision  on  the  under- 
lying principles  involved  is  of  the  highest  importance  to 
all  concerned  and  to  the  world.  A  single  decision  by  an 
international  body  in  a  case  of  this  sort  would  give  a 
strong  impulse  to  the  cause  of  the  judicial  settlement 
of  international  disputes. 

The  "Dacia"  case  is  minor  in  itself.  But  it  may  have 
far-reaching  effect  upon  the  plan  proposed  by  President 
Wilson  for  a  government  owned  merchant  marine.  If  an 
American  citizen  cannot  buy  a  German  ship  without 
having  her  sunk  offhand  by  the  British  navy,  could  the 
United  States  Government  expect  any  different  fate  for 
any  ships  that  it  might  buy  from  German  owners?  To 
be  sure,  it  is  not  an  essential  part  of  the  President's  plan 
that  German  ships  should  be  bought  for  the  proposed 
merchant  marine.  But  there  are  many  idle  German  ships 
in  harbors  all  over  the  world.  What  would  be  more  nat- 
ural than  that  their  owners  should  seek  to  sell  them  to 
the  United  States,  if  the  administration's  bill  became 
law?  Where  else  could  we  find  promptly  the  material  for 
our  new  merchant  marine? 

It  would  be  well  to  have  the  international  law  of  the 
matter  straightened  out  before  the  project  is  entered 
upon.  The  case  of  the  "Dacia"  offers  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity. Why  not  seek  to  have  it  brought  before  an  inter- 
national prize  court,  to  be  created  by  mutual  consent 
for  the  purpose? 


BILLY  SUNDAY'S  WAY 

WE  freely  admit  that  we  do  not  like  Billy  Sunday's 
way;  but  any  way  to  start  men  on  the  upward 
road  is  better  than  no  way  at  all. 

Billy  Sunday's  way,  which  is  set  forth  more  at  length 
in  an  article  on  another  page,  is  coarse,  rude,  vulgar — 
but  it  works.  It  is  on  a  level  with  the  dancing  red  devils 


of  the  miracle  plays  in  the  churches  of  five  hundred 
years  ago,  which  came  out  of  lurid  pits  and  frightened 
ignorant  multitudes  to  the  fear  of  God.  So  with  contor- 
tions and  gesticulations  and  vociferations,  all  directed 
to  the  object  of  persuading  the  excited  hearers  to  come 
forward  and  pledge  themselves  to  be  obedient  disciples 
of  the  great  Master,  he  draws  them  forward  by  the  hun- 
dreds and  then  the  thousands  in  Pittsburgh  and  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  eccentricities  are  glaring,  but  to  be  pardoned, 
even  when  he  pleases  his  hearers  by  some  outbreak 
against  the  churches,  by  lampooning  the  very  ministers 
on  the  platform  who  had  invited  him,  and  insults  rever- 
ence and  grammar  and  sense  and  truth,  in  a  good  cause. 
We  do  not  suppose  that  all  the  ten  thousand  converts 
who  have  shaken  hands  with  him  at  the  end  of  a  rousing 
campaign  will  hold  out  a  month,  but  if  half  or  a  quarter 
of  them  do  Philadelphia  will  be  better  for  his  coming  to 
gather  in  those  whom  the  churches  could  not  stoop  low 
enough  to  reach. 

The  Billy  Sunday  way  is  good  for  the  Billy  Sunday 
sort  who  have  no  care  for  God  or  church  until  they  can 
fall  all  together  like  fruit  shaken  from  the  tree  by  a 
tornado.  But  how  much  better,  indeed  how  much  more 
abundant,  the  handpicked  fruit. 

These  are  the  valuable  permanent  converts  who  have 
been  taught  from  youth  their  duty  of  consecrated  love 
to  God  and  man  and  have  without  passion  or  excitement, 
but  with  quiet  fixed  mind,  entered  upon  the  only  worthy 
life,  with  less,  perhaps,  to  repent  of,  but  with  a  calm 
resolution  which  hardly  appreciates  its  own  grandeur. 
Over  such  converts  the  angels  rejoice,  with  little  fear 
that  when  the  sun  is  up  the  hasty  faith  of  their  thin 
soil  will  wither  away. 


FAKED  ACTROCITIES 

WAR  is  bad  enough  and  eruptions  of  savagery  com- 
mon enough  without  the  fabrication  of  any  more 
instances.  But  the  temptation  to  exaggerate  and  to  be- 
lieve in  the  barbarity  of  the  enemy  is  so  strong  that 
every  war  produces  a  plentiful  crop  of  faked  cases  of 
atrocity,  often  narrated  with  great  detail.  The  most 
striking  case  in  the  present  war  is  the  Englishwoman 
who  reported  the  horrible  mutilation  by  the  Germans 
of  her  sister,  a  nurse  in  Belgium,  and  produced  aflJidavits 
of  physicians  to  prove  it.  It  was  proved  in  court  that  she 
had  made  up  the  whole  story  and  forged  the  signatures 
of  the  physicians.  It  is  highly  creditable  to  British 
justice  that  she  should  have  been  brought  to  trial  and 
condemned. 

But  this  may  be  matched  from  the  other  side,  for  the 
Germans  also  are  endeavoring  to  remove  the  unjust 
aspersions  which  have  been  cast  upon  their  enemies. 
The  allegations  that  Belgian  non-combatants  had  mu- 
tilated the  wounded  German  soldiers  in  the  early  days 
of  the  war  were  supported  by  convincing  detail  as,  for 
instance,  that  in  the  Maastricht  hospitals  there  were 
six  such  cases  and  that  a  wounded  officer  had  written 
home  that  in  the  Aachen  hospital  where  he  was  there 
were  forty  wounded  Germans  whose  eyes  had  been 
punched  out  by  the  Belgians.  Das  monistische  Jahr- 
hundert  has  investigated  the  matter  and  publishes  the 
statements  of  physicians  in  the  hospitals  of  Maastricht 
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and  Aachen  in  which  they  say  that  up  to  September  24 
no  instances  of  any  such  mutilation  had  been  observed 
or  were  known  to  them. 

The  Carnegie  Commission  which  investigated  the 
Balkan  wars  discovered  many  cases  of  such  spurious 
atrocities.  The  Greeks  were  particularly  active  and  in- 
genuous in  fabricating  evidence  during  the  first  month 
of  the  second  Balkan  war  when  Bulgaria  was  cut  off 
from  the  world.  By  exchanging  the  clothing  and  cutting 
up  the  bodies,  photographs  of  "Bulgarian  atrocities" 
could  be  produced  to  order.  But  the  effect  of  this  was 
somewhat  shaken  when  the  Greek  priest  whose  muti- 
lated corpse  had  figured  in  the  illustrated  papers  of  the 
world  turned  up  later  in  Constantinople  safe  and  sound. 

During  the  Boer  war  false  charges  of  brutality  and 
violation  of  the  rules  of  civilized  warfare  were  made  on 
both  sides.  In  the  Australian  Review  of  Reviews  Mr. 
Stead  tells  of  selling  a  photograph  he  had  received  from 
a  friend  in  Johannesburg  showing  British  wagons  cross- 
ing a  spruit  under  fire  from  the  Boers.  This  was  repro- 
duced in  one  of  the  leading  British  weeklies  with  the 
addition  of  a  red  cross  painted  on  each  of  the  wagons 
and  several  shells  bursting  around,  while  underneath 
was  an  inscription  stating  that  this  was  how  the  Boers 
respected  the  Red  Cross! 

One  of  the  bad  effects  of  such  falsifications  is  to  make 
the  reader  skeptical  and  indifferent  toward  the  real 
cases  of  savagery  which  war  always  engenders.  We  must 
not  conclude  from  the  two  gross  instances  of  the  "frame- 
up"  which  we  have  cited  that  the  Germans  may  not 
have  been  brutal  in  Belgium  or  that  the  Belgians  have 
not  maltreated  the  Germans.  The  armies  of  Germany 
and  France,  comprizing  all  able-bodied  men,  must  in- 
clude the  most  brutal  and  depraved  to  be  found  outside 
the  insane  asylum  and  the  prison,  while  a  professional 
army  in  time  of  peace  like  the  first  British  troops  at- 
tracts roving  and  reckless  men  and  is  below  the  average 
of  the  population.  The  decrease  in  crime  at  home  since 
the  war  began,  notwithstanding  the  distress  of  the 
times,  indicates  that  many  of  the  criminal  type  have 
gone  to  the  front. 


OUR  COMMON 

IN  the  days  when  our  common  was  in  the  midst  of 
the  village  we  all  could  keep  an  eye  on  it  and  knew 
when  the  grass  was  getting  run  out  by  overfeeding. 
Even  when  the  community  grew  bigger  and  the 
common  had  to  be  moved  so  far  from  the  courthouse 
square  that  it  took  the  boys  all  the  time  after  school 
was  out  to  get  the  cows  home  we  still  knew  what  was 
going  on  there,  how  many  cows  were  pastured,  and  how 
they  were  faring. 

But  now  our  common  has  got  so  big — over  three 
hundred  million  acres — and  lies  so  far  out  that  none  of 
us  has  seen  it  all  or  any  of  the  family  either.  We  have 
to  go  by  what  we  hear  about  it  from  the  Keeper  of  the 
Common,  who  lives  down  in  Washington,  not  far  from 
the  White  House.  His  name  is  Houston,  tho  whether 
he  pronounces  it  ow  as  they  do  in  New  York,  or  oo  as 
they  do  in  Texas  we  don't  know.  But  that  doesn't 
matter  now;  what  we  were  going  to  say  was  that  we 
have  just  heard  from  him  and  he  tells  us  that  our 
pasture  is  getting  badly  run  down  and  something  ought 
to  be  done  about  it  right  away.  He  is   encouraging 


about  the  crops;  says  that  our  wheat  crop  of  892,000,- 
000  bushels  is  the  largest  ever;  that  our  cotton  crop  of 
15,340,000  bales  is  the  second  largest;  that  our  apples 
will  fill  259,000,000  bushel  baskets,  which  is  more  than 
we  ever  harvested  before;  and  that  taking  the  six 
cereals  altogether — corn,  oats,  wheat,  barley,  rye  and 
rice — we  have  nearly  five  billion  bushels,  which  is 
428,000,000  bushels  more  than  the  crop  of  1913.  That 
seems  like  a  lot  of  foodstuff,  doesn't  it?  But  Heaven 
knows  we  need  it  with  all  those  women  and  children 
starving  over  the  way  because  their  men  folks  have 
stopped  work  and  gone  to  fighting. 

But  when  Mr.  Houston  gets  to  talking  about  our 
stock  on  the  range  he  sings  a  different  tune.  We  need 
more  meat  than  ever  because  the  people  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water  are  clamoring  for  it  and  because  we 
have  more  mouths  to  feed  at  home,  about  two  million 
a  year  more.  But  we  have  ten  million  fewer  cattle,  ten 
million  fewer  sheep,  and  five  million  fewer  hogs  than 
we  had  in  1899.  No  wonder  our  butcher  puts  up  his 
prices. 

Now  Mr.  Houston,  who  has  charge  of  our  timber  lots, 
too,  has  been  trying  some  grazing  experiments  there, 
and  he  has  found  that  in  1905  one  animal  needed 
81  acres,  but  in  1913  it  took  only  51  acres  to  feed  an 
animal.  And  the  feeding  is  better  than  ever,  instead 
of  being  spoiled  by  eating  it  two  months  into  the 
ground,  as  is  done  on  our  common,  where  nobody  is 
around  to  look  after  it.  He  thinks  that  if  he  could  take 
care  of  the  open  pasture  land  as  he  does  of  the  grass 
patches  in  the  woods,  we  could  keep  twice  the  number 
of  beasts  on  as  well  as  not.  It  seems  to  us  that  Mr. 
Houston  is  talking  sense.  Let's  put  him  in  charge  of 
this  big  pasture  of  ours  and  see  what  he  can  make 
of  it. 


TEACHERS  FOR  BOYS 

THE  continuing  discussion  of  the  question  whether 
it  is  expedient  that  boys  of  ten  to  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen years  of  age  should  be  taught  by  men,  has  its  ups 
and  downs  of  earnestness  and  attention.  Of  late  we  have 
observed  a  marked  increase  in  both  the  insistence  of 
the  debaters  and  the  space  given  to  it  in  the  local  news- 
papers in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Apparently  the 
advocates  of  a  larger  proportion  of  masculine  teachers 
for  adolescent  boys  are  having  the  best  of  the  argument. 

As  every  one  who  keeps  the  run  of  educational  mat- 
ters knows,  women  have  largely  displaced  men  as  teach- 
ers, not  only  in  the  elementary  grades,  but  also  in  the 
high  schools.  Step  by  step  with  the  substitution  of 
women  for  men  as  teachers,  the  statistics  of  school  at- 
tendance have  shown  an  increasing  proportion  of  girls 
to  boys  in  all  the  high  school  years,  and  particularly  in 
the  years  beyond  the  first. 

Interviews  with  young  men  in  various  trades  who 
have  been  willing  to  tell  why  they  dropt  out  of  school 
at  the  end  of  the  elementary  courses,  or  soon  after  en- 
tering the  high  school,  have  produced  much  testimony 
that  boys  over  twelve  years  of  age  are  eager  to  associate 
with  men,  and  that  they  feel  more  comfortable  and 
more  important  to  be  in  work  under  a  male  "boss"  than 
to  be  spending  their  time  in  school  under  a  woman 
teacher.  There  is  little  room  for  doubt  that  this  is  a 
stubborn  fact  of  American  social  psychology,  and  as  such 
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it  must  be  reckoned  with  by  all  students  of  our  educa- 
tional possibilities. 

If  there  were  no  other  reason  for  urging  the  employ- 
ment of  a  larger  proportion  of  male  teachers,  this  fact 
would  be  reason  enough,  but  other  reasons  there  are. 
We  have  been  especially  imprest  by  a  view  of  the  mat- 
ter which  has  been  presented  in  numerous  letters  to  the 
local  press,  in  both  eastern  and  western  states.  In  brief, 
it  is  that  far  more  important  than  book  study  is  the 
influence  of  example  upon  the  lives  of  boys  in  their  early 
youth,  and  that  however  fine  and  admirable  may  be  the 
character  of  a  woman  teacher,  it  cannot  make  the  same 
impression  upon  boy  nature  that  is  made  by  the  per- 
sonality of  a  manly,  active,  wide-awake  man,  whose  in- 
terest in  boys  as  boys,  in  their  sports,  their  athletics, 
their  plans  and  ambitions,  makes  perhaps  the  strongest 
appeal  for  good  that  can  play  any  part  in  a  boy's  life. 
The  writers  of  these  letters  say  frankly  that  they  send 
their  boys  to  private  schools  where  the  teaching  is  given 
by  men,  or  that  they  would  send  them  to  such  schools  if 
they  were  financially  able. 

These  are  serious  indictments  of  present  policy  in 
public  school  matters.  We  have  no  fear  of  woman's  in- 
fluence in  American  life.  It  is  certain  to  be  an  increas- 
ing influence  for  good.  But  it  will  not  do  to  forget  that 
the  influence  of  man  also  is  a  fact  which  human  experi- 
ence thruout  the  generations  has  taught  us  to  take 
seriously.  We  cannot  afford  to  drop  it  out  of  the  reckon- 
ing. There  should  be  employed  in  the  upper  grades  of 
all  coeducational  schools  at  least  as  many  men  as  women, 
and  probably  more. 


THE  LESSER  BREEDS  TESTED 

WHICH  are  the  "lesser  breeds"  and  which  is  the 
"superior  race"?  It  is  likely  to  be  tried  out  in 
Hawaii,  where  the  yellow  and  white  races  have  a  fair 
chance  for  competition. 

An  educational  test  was  made  lately  there,  as  we  learn 
from  the  Honolulu  Friend.  The  records  were  looked  up 
of  the  graduates  for  five  years  of  the  three  largest  Hono- 
lulu high  schools  and  three  grammar  schools,  804  in 
all,  of  whom  251  were  of  American  or  north  European 
parentage,  191  Chinese,  113  Japanese,  112  mixt  white 
and  Hawaiians,  77  Portuguese,  28  Hawaiians,  22  Chi- 
nese-Hawaiians,  and  10  Koreans.  Of  the  Japanese  grad- 
uates 30.1  per  cent  obtained  the  grade  of  A,  or  90  on  a 
scale  of  100 ;  of  the  Koreans  30  per  cent. ;  of  the  Chinese 
26.7;  of  the  Chinese-Hawaiians  18.2;  of  the  white  Ha- 
waiians 16;  of  the  American  and  north  European  13.2; 
of  the  Portuguese  11.7,  and  of  the  pure  Hawaiians  10.7 
per  cent.  It  will  be  observed  how  far  the  American  chil- 
dren fell  behind  their  yellow  competitors.  Very  likely 
they  did  not  try  as  hard;  but  a  big  part  of  genius  and 
success  depends  on  the  capacity  to  take  pains. 


THE  THINKING  HORSES 

THE  papers  publish  long  lists  of  artists,  authors, 
scientists,  etc.,  who  have  fallen  in  the  Great  War. 
But  this  is  not  all.  The  loss  of  equine  genius  must  also 
be  taken  into  account.  And,  come  to  think  of  it,  horses 
which  can  extract  the  fourth  root  of  7890481  in  ten 
seconds,  as  can  Muhammed  and  Zarif,  if  we  may  believe 
Maeterlinck,  are  more  rare  in  the  world  than  men  who 


can  make  a  passable  picture  or  poem.  The  German  army 
conscription  exempts  none  for  rank  or  genius,  so  the 
Elberfeld  horses  had  to  go  to  the  front  just  the  same 
as  ordinary  cab  horses  who  could  not  spell  a  word  or 
extract  a  root,  except  of  the  vegetable  kind.  As  Kipling 
said: 

No  proposition  Euclid  wrote. 

No  formulze  the  text-books  know 
•    Will  turn  the  bullet  from  your  coat, 

Or  ward  the  tulwar's  downward  blow. 
Strike  hard  who  cares — shoot  straight  who  can — 
The  odds  are  on  the  cheaper  man 

and  horse  as  well,  so  we  need  feel  no  surprize  to  hear 
that  these  learned  quadrupeds  have  already  fallen  vic- 
tims to  the  war. 

Probably  Kluge  Hans,  the  first  of  these  arithmetical 
prodigies,  has  escaped  the  fate  of  his  followers,  for  he 
must  be  now  nearly  twenty  years  old  and  the  faculty, 
whatever  it  is,  seems  to  disappear  with  age  as  it  does 
in  the  case  of  Colburn,  Inwaudi  and  other  infant  prod- 
igies of  the  human  race.  Perhaps,  too,  his  spirit  was 
broken  by  the  book  of  Herr  Pfungst  which  showed  to 
the  satisfaction  of  most  scientists  that  Clever  Hans  got 
his  clues  for  pawing  the  right  numbers  from  the  un- 
conscious signals  of  his  master.  But  this  theory,  barely 
acceptable  in  his  case,  becomes  almost  incredible  when 
extended  over  the  more  marvelous  feats  of  the  horses 
trained  by  Herr  Krall  at  Elberfeld.  Maeterlinck's  theory, 
that  they  fish  their  information  up  from  the  illimitable 
ocean  of  the  subliminal  whence  he  gets  his  poetry,  is 
still  harder  to  believe.  But  after  the  war  doubtless  the 
education  of  animals  will  be  taken  up  again  in  the  Land 
of  the  Thinking  Bayonets  and  there  will  be  a  chance  to 
solve  the  mystery.  But  let  us  beware  lest  we  raise  up  a 
race  of  Houyhnhnms  which  shall  conquer  the  human. 


A  NOTABLE   REVIEW 

WE  have  often  wondered  why  it  was  that  we  have 
in  America  no  magazine  which  in  matter  and 
style  could  compare  with  the  great  English  quarterlies 
and  monthlies  such  as  the  Edinburgh,  the  Fortnightly 
and  Nineteenth  Century.  We  hoped  a  few  years  ago  that 
the  International  Quarterly  was  going  to  supply  that 
lack,  but,  like  the  other  attempts,  it  failed,  owing,  they 
say,  to  overgenerous  payment  of  its  contributors,  surely 
not  a  common  fault  with  periodicals. 

But  the  Yale  Review  will  be  at  least  the  equal  of  the 
English  reviews  if  it  can  be  kept  up  to  the  mark  of  the 
last  issue.  The  January  number  contains  a  dozen  arti- 
cles; all  of  them  are  long  enough  to  say  something  and 
all  of  them  do.  For  instance,  President  Hadley  in  his 
reminiscences  of  Trietschke  clears  up  the  prevalent  con- 
fusion of  his  teaching  with  Nietzsche's  when  he  says: 

Nietzsche  preached  the  paramount  duty  of  self-assertion. 
Trietschke  preached  the  paramount  duty  of  self-sacrifice. 
Nietzsche  held  that  Christian  morality,  and  in  fact  all  moral- 
ity, represented  outworn  superstition.  Trietschke  held  that 
Christian  morality  was  the  most  fundamentally  necessary 
thing  in  life. 

Then  there  is  a  very  valuable  exposition  of  the  Ger- 
man theory  of  neo-mercantilism  by  Professor  Emery, 
an  account  of  the  little  known  literature  of  the  Belgians 
by  Professor  Clarke,  a  lively  chat  on  "The  Worst  Edi- 
tion of  Shakespeare,"  by  C.  S.  Brooks,  and  a  variety  of 
other  articles  both  worth  reading  and  readable,  and 
finally  forty  pages  of  real  criticism  of  important  books. 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

January  18 — French  capture  village 
of  La  Boisselle,  near  Albert,  France. 
Germans  take  Kielce,  Poland. 

January  19 — German  airships  raid 
Yarmouth  and  other  Norfolk  towns. 
Turkish  troops  again  routed  in  Rus- 
sian Transcaucasia. 

January  20 — French  gain  trenches 
near  St.  Mihiel.  Turks  driving  Rus- 
sian Jev?s  from  Palestine. 

January  21 — Russian  army  north  of 
Vistula  only  thirty  miles  from 
Thorn.  British  aeroplanes  bombard 
Zeebrugge,  Bruges,  Ostend  and  Es- 
sen this  week.  German  aeroplanes 
bombard   Dunkirk. 

January  22 — British  occupy  La  Bas- 
see.  Germans  regain  trenches  near 
St.  Mihiel. 

January  23 — Russians  fighting  to  gain 
passes  leading  from  Bukowina  into 
Transylvania.  French  struggling  to 
rieach  Steinbach  and  Cernay,  Alsace. 

January  24  —  Five  British  dread- 
noughts attack  German  squadron  in 
the  North  Sea  and  after  a  running 
fight  of  four  hours  sink  the  armored 
cruiser  "Bliicher."  German  troops 
are  being  sent  to  Hungary,  while 
Austrian  and  Hungarian  troops  take 
their  places  in  France. 
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opposing  armies,  stretching  from 
the  North  Sea  to  Switzerland,  has 
scarcely  shifted  enough  to  be  notice- 
able upon  the  scale  of  a  magazine 
map.  Wherever  the  Allies  have 
gained  a  little  ground  they  have  in 
most  cases  lost  it  shortly  after  by 
the  Germans  concentrating  their 
troops  at  that  point.  Only  at  the  ex- 
treme ends  of  this  "far-flung  battle 
line"  have  the  Allies  made  any  per- 
manent advances.  In  Flanders  they 
have  gained  a  strip  some  three  miles 
wide.  In  Alsace  they  have  gained  a 
strip  about  ten  miles  wide.  For  the 
rest  of  the  line  between  these  points 
honors  are  about  even  and  neither 
side  can  claim  any  striking  success. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  obvious 
that  neither  party  is  anxious  to 
take  the  offensive  and  make  the  sac- 
rifices necessary  to  break  the  en- 
trenched lines  of  the  enemy.  Both 
sides  are  more  saving  of  men  and 
ammunition  than  at  first  and  count 
the  cost  carefully  before  attempting 
any  adventurous  movements. 

The  only  important  gain  made  by 
the  Germans  in  the  last  few  months 
was  at  Soissons,  and  here  they  mere- 
ly recovered  ground  which  they  had 
recently  lost  thru  the  gradual  en- 
croachments of  the  French  on  their 
positions  north  of  the  Aisne.  Hav- 
ing driven  the  French  back  to  the 
river  the  Germans  contented  them- 


selves with  a  bombardment  of  Sois- 
sons from  their  side  without  at- 
tempting to  cross.  If  they  had  gained 
such  an  advantage  in  the  early 
weeks  of  the  war  we  may  imagine 
that  they  would  have  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  resist  the  temptation  to  make 
a  dash  thru  this  breach  toward 
Paris,  only  sixty-five  miles  away. 

The  battle  of  Soissons  illustrates 
the  advantage  of  having  the  colonial 
troops  to  draw  upon.  It  was  a  Mo- 
roccan rifle  regiment  which  served 
as  rear  guard  and  held  the  Germans 


back  on  January  14  while  the  French 
troops  retired  in  the  direction  of 
Soissons.  At  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  Africans  were  posted  on 
each  side  of  the  road,  concealed  by 
the  ruins  of  the  village  of  Crouy, 
and  told  to  hold  the  ground  for  one 
hour.  As  the  Germans  approached 
within  500  yards  they  were  received 
with  a  hail  of  balls  from  the  ma- 
chine guns  which  laid  them  in  heaps. 
Those  who  escaped  were  reinforced 
and  returned  to  the  attack  with  the 
bayonet,  but  were  again  repulsed.  It 
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THE  LINE  OF  THE  DE.A^DLOCK 
The  almost  continuous  fighting:  all  along  the  line  from  Flanders  to  Alsace  makes  scarcely  a  per- 
ceptible chancre  on  the  map.  On  that  part  of  the  line  which  runs  north  on  the  left  of  the  map 
the  Allies  have  gained  a  few  hundred  yards  near  Dixmude,  La  Bassee  and  Peronne.  At  the  angle 
near  Soissons  the  Germans  have  regained  lost  ground.  In  the  Argonne  there  has  been  fierce 
fighting,  but  without  decisive  results.  The  desperate  attempts  of  the  French  to  cut  the  line  con- 
necting the  German  outpost  at  St.  Mihiel  with  their  base  at  Metz  by  attacks  from  the  south 
have  been  frustrated.  In  Alsace  the  French  are  making  very  slow  progress  toward  Colmar, 
Miilhausen  and   Altkirch.  The  shaded  area  is  territory  held  by  the  Germans 
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THE  PUZZLE  OF  POLAND 
This  map  from  the  London  Times  presents  the  curious  situation  which  has  developed  in  Poland. 
The  heavy  line  representing  the  Russian  front  shows  that  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  in  his  drive 
toward  the  German  fortress  of  Thorn  has  forced  his  new  army  in  between  the  German  forces  in 
East  Prussia  and  the  German  forces  south  of  the  Vistula.  It  remains  to  be  seen  which  side  will 
be  able  to  take  advantage  of  this  double  flanking  movement.  While  the  Russians  have  been  gaining 
possession  of  the  territory  north  of  the  Vistula,  the  Germans  have  held  their  entrenched  positions 
before  Warsaw  and  in  the  south  have  advanced  toward  Radom 


was  not  until  six  o'clock,  after  twice 
being  ordered  to  retreat,  that  the 
Moors  withdrew.  That  the  French 
are  able  to  incorporate  Moroccan 
troops  in  their  regular  army  is  re- 
markable, since  it  is  barely  a  year 
since  the  French  effected  a  conquest 
of  Morocco,  The  Morocco  question 
was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the 
present  war,  for  when  Germany 
found  that  France  and  England  had 
made  a  bargain  by  which  the  for- 
mer was  to  have  Morocco  and  the 
latter  Egypt,  she  protested  against 
being  shut  out  of  North  Africa  and 
demanded  compensation.  The  En- 
tente, however,  refused  to  give  way 
and  Germany,  finding  that  her  finan- 
cial condition  would  not  permit  her 
to  make  war  then,  postponed  hostil- 
ities till  the  present  time. 


al,"  the  dreadnoughts  "Indomitable" 
and  "New  Zealand,"  the  last  being  a 
gift  of  New  Zealand  to  the  imperial 
navy.  All  of  these  vessels  are  of  re- 
cent build  and  have  a  speed  of 
twenty-seven  knots  an  hour.  The 
German  vessels  were  dreadnoughts 
"Moltke,"  "Seydlitz"  and  "Der- 
flinger"  and  the  armored  cruiser 
"Blucher,"  The  "Blucher"  fell  be- 
hind and  was  sunk  shortly  after  one 
o'clock.  Out  of  her  crew  of  885  there 
were  rescued  123,  This  is  the  first 
time  in  history  that  vessels  of  such 
size  have  been  engaged  in  combat. 


The  Confusion 
of  Poland 


German  Cruiser 
Sunk 


A  squadron  of  Ger- 
man warships  at- 
tempting  to  ap- 
proach the  English  coast  on  the 
morning  of  January  24  was  sighted 
by  the  patrol  squadron  of  battle 
cruisers  under  Vice-Admiral  Sir 
David  Beatty.  The  German  vessels, 
finding  themselves  outnumbered  and 
outclassed,  at  once  made  for  home  at 
the  highest  speed.  The  British  pur- 
sued and  by  superior  speed  kept  up 
with  them  until  the  German  vessels 
reached  the  protection  of  their  mine 
field  seventy  miles  northwest  of 
Helgoland.  The  fight  lasted  over 
four  hours  and  extended  a  hundred 
miles.  The  chief  English  vessels  en- 
gaged were  the  superdreadnoughts 
"Lion,"  "Tiger"  and  "Princess  Roy- 


In  the  eastern  cam- 
paign, as  it  is  re- 
corded from  day  to 
day  in  the  newspapers,  the  reports 
of  decisive  movements  are  separated 
by  long  periods  of  obscurity  in  which 
it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  which 
side  is  gaining  or  what  is  going  on. 
The  last  fortnight  is  such  a  period. 
We  hear  nothing  definite  from  either 
side,  but  there  are  vague  rumors  of 
momentous  changes  in  the  Polish 
situation.  It  is  clear,  however,  that 
the  Russians  have  made  progress  in 
the  north  and  the  Germans  in  the 
south. 

Last  week  we  called  attention  to 
the  strategic  importance  of  the  first 
of  these  movements.  The  new  army 
which  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  has 
put  into  the  field  north  of  the  Vis- 
tula is  threatening  or  has  already 
occupied  Mlawa  with  its  right  wing 
and  Plock  with  its  left,  while  the 
center  is  still  advancing  westward 
in  the  direction  of  the  historic  Ger- 


man stronghold  of  Thorn,  which 
commands  the  Vistula  at  its  exit 
from  Russian  Poland,  Here  the  Rus- 
sians seem  to  have  succeeded  in  over- 
coming the  German  defense  of  the 
Skrwa  River  and  in  approaching 
within  about  twenty-five  miles  of  the 
frontier  of  West  Prussia,  But  it  is 
now  reported  that  Marshal  von  Hin- 
denburg  has  thrown  a  force  across 
the  Vistula  above  Plock  and  so  taken 
the  Russian  army  in  the  rear.  This 
reproduces  on  a  larger  scale  the  same 
curious  situation  as  existed  at  Lodz 
a  few  weeks  ago,  when  each  army 
had  the  other  outflanked  and  par- 
tially enveloped.  The  present  entan- 
glement can  probably  not  be  cleared 
up  without  the  same  wholesale 
slaughter,  for  the  Russian  and  Ger- 
man armies  overlap  for  a  distance  of 
more  than  fifty  miles. 

In  south  Poland  the  German  and 
Austrian  forces  have  advanced  and 
occupied  Kielce  for  the  third  time. 
The  Russians  retired  to  Radom, 
about  thirty  miles  to  the  northeast, 
where  they  have  massed  their  troops 
for  the  protection  of  Ivangorod,  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  Vistula 
fortresses,  which  the  Germans 
early  in  October  approached  close 
enough  to  bombard. 

^,      „  ,      Both   the    Russians 

The  Conquered  ^^^  ^^^  Germans 
Territory  ^^^  extending  their 
administration  over  the  territory 
they  have  occupied,  with  the  evident 
intent  to  give  the  population  the  im- 
pression of  permanent  possession. 
Lemberg,  the  capital  of  Galicia,  was, 
immediately  after  its  capture,  re- 
named Lvov  and  the  Russian  lan- 
guage made  obligatory  in  the  public 
service  and  schools,  altho  there  are 
few  Russians  there.  The  population 
of  Galicia  is  mostly  composed  of 
Poles,  Ruthenians  and  Jews. 

The  Germans  in  like  manner  have 
changed  the  name  of  Lodz  to  Neu 
Breslau  and  have  established  a  civil 
administration.  The  German  gov- 
ernor is  endeavoring  to  relieve  the 
suffering  of  the  people,  who  were 
left  without  food  or  fuel  in  the  midst 
of  the  winter.  A  special  train  of 
seventy  cars  of  coal  was  dispatched 
to  Lodz  for  the  electric  light  plant 
and  the  poor  and  twenty-five  car- 
loads of  provisions  have  arrived.  The 
woolen  and  cotton  goods  factories, 
which  are  the  mainstay  of  the  city, 
will  be  started  up  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble now  that  the  railroad  connection 
with  Germany  has  been  restored. 

The  population  of  Poland,  torn  by 
racial  and  religious  feuds  even  in 
time  of  peace,  is  now  more  than  ever 
in  internal  enmity  because  as  a 
community  passed  alternately  under 
German  and  Russian,  first  one  fac- 
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tion  and  then  the  other  would  be- 
come dominant  and  take  revenge 
upon  its  opponents  by  denouncing 
them  to  the  authorities.  On  account 
of  the  aid  which  the  German  popu- 
lation of  Poland  has  given  to  the 
German  army,  Grand  Duke  Nicholas 
ordered  all  Germans  east  of  War- 
saw to  dispose  of  their  property 
within  six  days  in  order  that  they 
might  be  removed  into  the  interior 
of  the  empire.  The  same  order  has 
been  extended  to  all  Germans  and 
Austrians  in  Finland  and  the  Baltic 
provinces,  who  were  obliged  to  leave 
by  January  28  or  be  liable  to  penal 
servitude  for  life.  The  Russian  Gov- 
ernment has  presented  to  the  Span- 
ish Ambassador  at  Petrograd  spe- 
cific charges  of  atrocities  alleged  to 
have  been  committed  by  the  Ger- 
mans in  Poland,  including  cases  of 
the  shooting  of  innocent  civilians, 
the  use  of  explosive  bullets,  the  kill- 
ing and  mutilation  of  wounded,  and 
the  rape  of  women  and  girls.  The 
Germans  have  made  similar  accusa- 
tions against  the  Cossacks  in  East 
Prussia. 


The  War  in 
the  Air 


The  war  news  of  the 
week  reads  more  than 
ever  like  a  realization 
of  one  of  Wells'  prophetic  ro- 
mances. Airships  on  both  sides  have 
been  more  active  than  before,  tho 
they  have  caused  more  commotion 
than  damage.  The  most  sensational 
was  a  raid  on  the  English  coast  of 
Norfolk  on  the  evening  of  January 
19.  It  is  not  yet  known  exactly  what 
they  were  or  whence  they  came.  The 
German  account  alludes  to  them  as 
"naval  airships"  and  states  that  they 
returned  to  their  home  port  undam- 
aged. This  port  is  possibly  Cuxha- 
ven  or  some  other  German  station 


li^  Underwood  &  Underwooa 

FROZEN    AT   HIS    POST— ONE    SERBIAN    SENTRY 


and  not  the  Belgian  coast,  for  it  is 
said  that  they  passed  over  Holland 
on  their  way.  This  raises  the  ques- 
tion, which  has  been  so  frequently 
discussed  without  settlement  in  re- 
cent years,  whether  passage  thru 
the  air  is  in  violation  of  the  neutral- 
ity of  a  country.  The  airships  are 
thought  not  to  be  Zeppelins,  but 
smaller  dirigibles,  perhaps  of  the 
non-rigid  Parseval  type. 

The  night  was  still  and  clear,  but 
the  airships  were  not  visible  except 
when  they  used  their  searchlights, 
tho  the  noise  of  the  motors  was 
heard  when  flying  low.  The  first  in- 
dication of  their  presence  was  the 
explosion  of  a  bomb  in  Yarmouth. 
Eight  bombs  were  dropt  here,  ap- 
parently with  the  object  of  destroy- 
ing the  shipping  and  barracks.  Some 
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WHERE   TRENCHES  BECAME   GRAVES 
On  the  great  battlefield  between   Lodz  and  Warsaw   where  the  Grand   Duke  Nicholas  checked  one 
German   drive.    The  dead  of  both  armies   were  buried  in   the   Russian   trenches,   the  line   of  which 

can  still  be  traced 


of  them  failed  to  explode  and  only 
one  did  any  serious  damage.  This 
struck  and  completely  demolished 
the  house  where  a  cobbler,  Samuel 
Smith,  was  working  at  his  bench. 
Part  of  his  head  was  blown  off  by  a 
fragment  of  the  shell  and  Martha 
Taylor,  an  unmarried  woman,  more 
than  seventy  years  old,  who  was  go- 
ing by  in  the  street,  was  shattered 
and  killed.  The  bomb  finally  buried 
itself  in  a  hole  six  feet  deep.  One  of 
the  unexploded  bombs  is  forty  inches 
around  the  base,  twenty-three  inches 
tall  and  weighs  sixty  pounds.  Some 
aerial  torpedoes,  provided  with  pro- 
pellers, were  also  used. 

This  airship  or  another  one  passed 
inland  to  King's  Lynn,  sixty  miles 
west  of  Yarmouth.  Here  also  two 
persons  were  killed,  a  boy  and  a 
woman,  the  widow  of  a  soldier  who 
recently  fell  at  the  front.  Apparent- 
ly the  airships  were  searching  for 
the  King's  residence,  Sandringham 
Hall,  about  ten  miles  north  of  King's 
Lynn,  on  the  supposition,  based  per- 
haps on  the  information  of  spies, 
that  the  royal  family  was  there.  But 
the  King  and  Queen  had  left  twelve 
hours  previously  for  London,  and, 
owing  to  the  extinction  of  lights,  the 
Hall  was  not  found.  Cromer  and 
Sheringham  on  the  north  coast  and 
half  a  dozen  other  towns  were 
struck  by  bombs  before  the  airships 
departed  at  midnight,  but  surpriz- 
ingly  little  damage  was  done.  Many 
windows  were  smashed,  but  the  total 
destruction  of  property  due  to  the 
raid  was  not  over  $15,000. 

The  Kaiser  sent  a  message  of 
congratulation  to  Count  Zeppelin, 
commodore  of  the  German  aerial 
fleet.  The  German  newspapers  are 
jubilant  over  the  demonstration  that 
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HOLDING  THE  ROAD  AGAINST  THE  COSSACKS 


A  forest  roail  near  Lodz.  German  artillery  is  shelling  the  advancing  enemy   and   a  shell  has   just 

burst.   The  road  is  partly  barricaded 


against  these  new  weapons  England 
is  no  longer  protected  by  her  insu- 
larity. 

The  English  aviators  have  recent- 
ly raided  several  Belgian  and  Ger- 
man towns.  On  January  16,  nine 
English  aeroplanes  showered  bombs 
on  Ostend,  doing  considerable  dam- 
age to  the  barracks  and  railroad  sta- 
tion. The  town  of  Essen,  equally  fa- 
mous for  its  Krupp  steel  works  and 
model  workingmen's  homes,  was  also 
bombarded  from  the  air.  During  the 
Christmas  holidays  the  English  avi- 
ators were  actively  engaged  in 
searching  for  the  German  field  head- 
quarters, and  it  is  said  that  one  of 
them  succeeded  in  dropping  a  bomb 
within  200  yards  from  the  place 
where  the  Kaiser  was  dining.  On 
January  23,  bombs  were  dropt  from 
British  aeroplanes  on  Ghent  and 
Bruges. 

The  German  aeroplanes  have  at- 
tacked Dunkirk  many  times  in  the 
last  month,  and  are  said  to  have  in- 
flicted considerable  damage  upon  the 
town  and  fortress,  altho  the  loss  of 
life  has  been  small.  In  the  aerial  raid 
of  January  21  a  dozen  bombs  were 
dropt,  one  of  which  smashed  the 
windows  and  furniture  of  the  Amer- 
ican consulate  at  Dunkirk  and  slight- 
ly wounded  the  American  consular 
agent.  One  of  the  German  aeroplanes 
was  brought  down  and  the  two  avi- 
ators were  killed. 


Turkey 
in  the  War 


The  first  move  on  the 
part  of  England  in  the 
campaign  against  Tur- 
key was  to  secure  possession  of  the 
head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  to  which 
the  British  have  long  laid  claim. 
Then   they  pushed  up  the  Shatt-al- 


Arab,  the  channel  thru  which  the 
combined  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
empty  into  the  Gulf,  and  captured 
Kurna,  which  stands  at  the  junction 
of  the  two  rivers.  This  put  them  in 
control  of  the  outlet  of  two  great 
rivers  of  Eastern  Turkey,  while  the 
Russians  are  acquiring  possession 
of  their  headwaters  'n  Armenia.  It 
also  gave  the  British  access  to  the 
oil  fields  of  Persia  near  the  Shatt- 
al-Arab,  in  which  the  British  Gov- 
ernment a  few  months  before  the 
war  bought  a  controlling  interest  in 
order  to  get  liquid  fuel  for  the 
n  v\^  The  Turks  have  attacked  the 
British  positions  and  claim  some 
success  at  Kurna  and  Basra. 

Constantinople  also  claims  suc- 
cesses against  the  Russians  in  the 
Transcaucasus,  but,  making  all  pos- 
sible allowances  for  the  exaggera- 
tions of  Petrograd,  we  must  believe 
that  the  Turks  here  have  suffered  a 
disastrous  defeat.  According  to  the 
Russian  account  three  out  of  the  five 
army  corps  which  entered  Transcau- 
casia were  completely  destroyed  and 
the  remnants  of  the  other  two  are 
retreating  toward  Erzerum,  followed 
by  the  Russian  troops.  The  Turkish 
Redif  or  reserve  troops  were  with- 
out tents  or  uniforms,  and  when  the 
Russians  surrounded  them  in  the 
forest  they  found  900  frozen  to  death 
with  their  rifles  in  their  hands.  The 
defeat  of  the  Turks  has  greatly  dis- 
credited General  von  Sanders,  the 
German  officer,  in  charge  of  the  Otto- 
toman  army  and  Enver  Pasha,  the 
Young  Turk  leader,  who  is  chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  the  entrance  of  Turkey 
into  the  war  on  the  German  side. 

The  Russian  Jews  who  have  been 
colonized  in  Palestine  by  the  Zionist 


societies  are  being  expelled  by  the 
Turks.  Their  lands  are  being  seized 
by  the  Arabs  and  the  wheat  collect- 
ed by  the  relief  committee  in  Galilee 
confiscated  for  the  army.  The  Jews 
are  fleeing  to  the  Syrian  ports,  hop- 
ing to  escape  to  Egypt.  The  United 
States  cruiser  "Tennessee"  is  aid- 
ing in  the  work  of  rescue  by  making 
regular  trips  between  Jaffa  and  Al- 
exandria to  carry  off  the  fugitives. 
Over  7000  men,  women  and  children 
have  been  taken  to  Alexandria,  most 
of  them  entirely  destitute. 

Further  reports  of  the 
The  Italian  earthquake  in  central 
Earthquake      j^^j^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  horror 

of  the  disaster.  In  some  of  the  re- 
mote mountain  towns  the  fatality 
was  greater  than  at  Avezzano.  Out 
of  a  population  of  3682  at  Gioja  di 
Marsi  only  700  persons  escaped.  At 
Collamele,  1000  out  of  1500  were 
killed.  At  Ortucchio  400  people  or 
more  were  attending  service  when 
the  church  collapsed  and  crushed  all 
but  four  women.  In  this  town  of 
2500  less  than  400  were  left  alive. 
Paterno  lost  nine-tenths  of  its  pop- 
ulation of  2000. 

A  heavy  fall  of  snow  added  to  the 
diflJiculty  of  rescue,  and  it  was  not 
possible  to  save  all  who  were  im- 
prisoned in  the  ruins.  Many  per- 
ished from  hunger  or  cold,  but  in 
some  cases  women  and  children  were 
taken  out  alive  a  week  after  the 
earthquake.  The  famished  mountain 
wolves  sometimes  reached  the  dead 
or  wounded  before  the  relief  parties 
could  get  to  them.  The  Italian  Gov- 
ernment has  appropriated  $6,000,000 
for  the  earthquake  sufferers.  The 
Pope  has  received  contributions  to 
the  amount  of  $4,000,000  and  the 
Government  about  the  same.  Ten 
thousand  refugees  have  been  re- 
ceived in  Rome. 

On  the  night  of  January  19  there 
was  a  second  series  of  earthquake 
shocks,  centering  about  Calabria  in 
Italy,  but  felt  as  far  as  France,  Swit- 
zerland and  the  Ionian  Isles. 

The  case  of  the  steam- 
The  "Dacia"  ship  "Dacia"  has  ex- 
cited much  interest  in 
this  country  and  in  England.  This 
ship,  owned  by  the  Hamburg-Ameri- 
can Company,  had  been  interned  at 
Port  Arthur,  Texas,  until  recently, 
when  she  was  bought  at  a  low  price 
by  E.  N.  Breitung,  who  procured 
American  registry  and  put  on  board 
a  cargo  of  cotton  intending  to  send 
it  to  Bremen.  It  was  seen  that,  if  this 
should  be  allowed,  a  precedent  would 
be  established  for  the  purchase  of 
other  idle  ships  here.  In  our  ports 
there  are  fifty-eight  German  or  Aus- 
trian merchant  vessels  which  have 
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been  tied  up  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war.  The  North  German  Lloyd 
Company  owns  twelve  of  these  and 
the  Hamburg-American  Company 
twenty-four,  one  of  them  being  the 
greait  "Vaterland." 

The  case  was  not  wholly  unrelated 
to  the  Ship  Purchase  bill  pending  at 
Washington,  for  supporters  of  that 
bill  at  one  time  considered  the  possi- 
ble purchase  of  the  idle  German 
ships  by  our  Government.  It  was  re- 
called that  some  time  ago  the  "Alex- 
andria," a  Hamburg-American  ship, 
was  bought  and  registered  at  San 
Francisco,  that  she  went  southward 
with  a  cargo,  and  that  this  cargo  was 
delivered  to  Admiral  von  Spee's  Ger- 
man squadron  off  the  coast  of  Chili. 
Reference  to  this  was  made  by  per- 
sons who  exprest  the  opinion  that 
this  venture  with  the  "Dacia"  was 
designed  by  friends  of  Germany  to 
cause  friction  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States. 

When  it  is  proposed  that  the  ship 
should  go  to  Rotterdam  instead  of 
Bremen,  this  did  not  change  the 
British  Government's  decision,  that 
it  would  seize  her  and  make  her  the 
subject  of  inquiry  in  a  prize  court. 
It  was  held  by  Great  Britain  that  if 
she  were  allowed  to  go  unmolested, 
this  would  establish  a  precedent  per- 
mitting the  sale  of  all  the  German 
ships  already  mentioned.  But  Eng- 
land would  buy  the  cargo  or  forward 
it  on  another  ship.  The  ov^nier  de- 
cided to  take  his  chances  in  a  prize 
court.  The  sailing  was  delayed,  how- 
ever, and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  week  the  ship  had  not  start- 
ed to  cross  the  ocean. 


Exports  and 
War  Orders 


Owing  mainly  to  in- 
creased exports  of  war 
supplies,  our  excess  of 
exports  over  imports  was  $131,863,- 
000  in  December.  To  this  sum  it  had 
risen  from  $16,000,000  in  Septem- 
ber, $56,000,000  in  October,  and 
$79,000,000  in  November.  The  grow- 
ing favorable  balance  of  trade  has 
caused  dissolution  of  the  gold  pool 
formed  some  months  ago  for  an  ad- 
justment of  our  debts  in  Europe. 
There  were  great  shipments  of 
breadstuffs  in  December,  their  value 
having  been  $55,000,000,  against 
$11,000,000  in  December,  1913.  The 
month's  export  of  oats  exceeded 
those  of  the  enti^-e  preceding  year. 

Large  new  orders  from  the  na- 
tions at  war  have  been  reported. 
Henry  Ford,  the  manufacturer  of 
automobiles,  said  last  week  that  he 
was  considering  an  offer  of  an  order 
for  40,000  motor  cars,  involving  the 
payment  of  at  least  $16,000,000. 
They  are  to  be  delivered  at  the  rate 
of  2000  per  day.  The  Russian  Gov- 
ernment has  given  to  a  firm  in  Seat- 


tle an  order  for  15,000  railroad  cars. 
At  the  DuPont  powder  mills  in  New 
Jersey  a  large  number  of  men  are 
working  night  and  day.  From  Bos- 
ton, last  week,  600  horses  were 
shipped  on  an  order  for  20,000  to  be 
sent  from  that  port.  A  steamship 
carried  from  New  York  250,  in  part 
execution  of  another  order  for 
10,000.  In  St.  Louis  it  is  asserted 
that  $8,000,000  has  already  been  paid 
for  American  horses  by  the  belliger- 
ents. Twelve  cargoes  of  horses  have 
been  shipped  from  one  dock  in  New 
York.  Many  have  been  bought  by  the 
Italian  Government,  which  recently 
established  in  New  York  a  credit  of 
$4,000,000  for  its  purchases. 

Soldiers  of  the  Allies  in  the 
trenches  want  harmonicas,  or  mouth 
organs.  Formerly  large  quantities  of 
these  were  exported  from  Germany, 
but  now  the  orders  are  sent  to  this 
country.  A  few  days  ago  one  of  our 
manufacturers  shipped  150,000  har- 
monicas. Ten  sixty-ton  locomotives 
from  the  Baldwin  works  are  on  their 
way  to  Vladivostok,  and  twenty-five 
more  will  soon  follow  them.  These, 
of  course,  are  for  Russia,  which  has 
established  with  New  York  banks  a 
credit  for  $25,000,000,  to  be  expended 
in  buying  supplies.  Factories  in 
Binghamton,   New  York,  are  work- 


ing on  a  French  order  for  500,000 
pairs  of  shoes,  English  steamships 
are  carrying  from  New  York,  on 
their  decks,  fourteen-inch  guns, 
fifty-three  feet  long,  made  at  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company's  works. 
Four  have  been  shipped.  The  British 
Government  has  expert  representa- 
tives at  the  company's  mills. 

^  „,     .^       Deputy    sheriffs, 

tf.n^^o     .  sworn  in  to  protect 

Kill  Strikers        ^^^  ^iebig  and  Wil- 

liams  &  Clark  fertilizer  works  at 
Roosevelt,  New  Jersey,  shot  into  a 
crowd  of  strikers  on  January  19, 
killing  two  and  wounding  more  than 
twenty.  The  factories,  near  Eliza- 
bethport,  are  controlled  by  the  Amer- 
ican Agricultural  Chemical  Com- 
pany. 

Nine  hundred  men  have  been  on 
strike  since  January  4,  demanding  a 
return  to  the  wage  scale  which  pre- 
vailed until  last  October.  During  the 
four  days  before  the  shooting  over  a 
hundred  deputies,  furnished  by  a 
Newark  detective  agency,  had  been 
placed  in  the  factories.  The  strikers 
believed  this  the  first  step  toward 
bringing  in  strike-breakers  and  be- 
gan to  search  trains  arriving  at  the 
factory  stations.  On  Tuesday  morn- 
ing,   according    to    the    employers' 
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ONCE   A   BAR— NOW  A   DISPENSARY 
The    Casino    at    Le    Toquet,     France,    has    become    the    Duchess    of    Westminster's    war    hospital, 
and  now   accommodates   250   wounded  men   per  day.   This    was  the   American   bar   before  the   war 
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statement,  the  strikers  piled  ties  on 
the  track,  ignored  the  warning  of 
the  deputies,  and  fired  on  them  when 
they  attempted  to  remove  the  ob- 
structions. The  policeman  on  duty  at 
the  station  made  affidavit  that  no 
ties  were  placed  on  the  track,  that 
the  strikers  were  wholly  unarmed, 
and  that  some  twenty  deputies  made 
an  unprovoked  attack  on  the  strikers 
after  pickets  had  peacefully  boarded 
and  left  the  eight  o'clock  train.  Most 
of  the  wounded  were  shot  in  the 
back  and  legs  as  they  fled  before  the 
bullets.  The  mayor  of  the  borough 
has  issued  a  statement  describing 
the  shooting  as  "cold-blooded  mur- 
der," and  the  sentiment  of  the  local 
oflftcials  and  the  public  is  strongly 
with  the  strikers. 

Twenty-eight  deputies,  identified 
by  strikers  and  other  witnesses, 
were  arrested  and  held  for  the  grand 
jury  on  a  charge  of  murder  in  the 
first  degree.  The  Federal  Industrial 
Relations  Commission  also  sent 
agents  to  investigate  the  shooting. 

The  funeral  of  the  two  strikers 
who  were  killed  was  held  on  Satur- 
day without  disorder.  The  leaders  of 
the  union,  which  is  affiliated  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
have  urged  the  men  to  remain  or- 
derly, and  the  county  prosecutor  has 
served  notice  on  the  I.  W.  W.  to  keep 
its  hands  oflf. 

.,  In    Hayti    one    revolu- 

Haytis  ^.Qj^      quickly      follows 

Revolutions  another.  Davilmar 
Theodore  recently  became  President 
because  he  had  led  a  successful  revo- 
lution against  President  Zamor, 
who  had  gained  the  oflRce  by  a  simi- 
lar revolt.  Now  there  is  an  uprising 
against  Theodore.  The  leader  in  the 
field  is  General  Guillaume,  who  is 
already  President  by  his  own  proc- 
lamation. On  the  16th,  the  rebels 
took  possession  of  Cape  Haytien, 
whose  garrison  surrendered  peace- 
fully by  agreement.  Two  or  three 
days  later  Guillaume's  forces  there 
surrendered  to  the  general  repre- 
senting Theodore's  Government,  also 
by  agreement,  and  it  is  said  that 
this  general  and  Guillaume  have 
formed  a  secret  alliance.  Guillaume 
started  for  the  capital,  and  a  deci- 
sive battle  in  the  vicinity  of  Go- 
naives  was  expected.  There  is  an- 
other revolutionary  movement,  led 
by  General  Laroche,  formerly  Minis- 
ter of  War. 

Our  Government  has  been  advis- 
ing Theodore  to  accept  its  offer  of  a 
fiscal  protectorate,  which  would  in- 
volve our  use  of  Mole  St.  Nicholas 
as  a  naval  station.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  path  of  eighty  per 
cent  of  the  Panama  Canal  traffic  lies 


near  this  port.  But  Haytians  bitterly 
oppose  control  or  administration  of 
their  customs  service  by  American 
officers. 


The  Situation  in 
Mexico 


It  has  been  diflftcult 
to  follow  the  move- 
ments of  the  mili- 
tant groups  in  Mexico,  where  the 
situation,  as  Secretary  Bryan  says, 
has  become  "mixed."  After  the  flight 
of  President  Gutierrez  from  the  cap- 
ital, with  5000  soldiers,  he  caused  to 
be  published  a  long  signed  statement 
in  which  he  accused  Villa  of  being 
guilty  of  murders  and  robbery,  say- 
ing that  he  had  put  to  death,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  President's  orders.  Gen- 
eral Aragon,  Prof.  David  Berlange 
and  others.  Members  of  the  conven- 
tion, he  asserted,  had  fled  for  safety 
to  San  Luis  Potosi.  Villa,  he  con- 
tinued, had  virtually  made  him  a 
prisoner  and  had  threatened  to  kill 
him.  He  could  not  submit  to  a  "fero- 
cious military  dictatorship."  Gutier- 
rez sought  an  alliance  with  General 
Obregon,  Carranza's  leading  mili- 
tary officer,  but  Obregon  could  not 
be  induced  to  turn  against  Carranza. 
His  written  reply  to  Gutierrez  was 
published. 

Villa  made  a  hurried  journey  from 
the  north  with  troops  and  artillery, 
but  he  did  not  enter  the  capital.  For 
a  time  he  remained  at  Queretaro, 
and  then  went  north  again.  He  had 
the  support  of  Garza,  the  new  Pres- 
ident, and  of  the  convention,  which 
confirmed  his  appointment  to  the 
command  of  all  the  forces.  There 
were  reports  that  he  could  not  agree 
with  Zapata,  who  remained  at  Cuer- 
navaca,  but  left  10,000  of  his  men  in 


Paul  Thompson 

RE-ENTER  THE   HORSE 
With   the   London    motor  busses    threading  their 
way  from  railhead  to  firing  line  on  French  bat- 
tlefields,  their  places  at  home  are  taken   by  the 
old    horse-drawn    vehicles    of    the    familiar    type 


the  capital.  But  Zapata  signed  a 
statement  in  support  of  Villa,  and 
two  or  three  of  Zapata's  friends, 
Palafox  being  one  of  them,  were 
placed  in  Garza's  new  Cabinet.  Garza 
published  bright  predictions  of  com- 
ing victory,  and  said  the  capital  was 
in  good  condition.  Private  reports 
say,  however,  that  there  has  been  a 
carnival  of  murder  and  looting  in  the 
city.  Villa  asserts  that  Gutierrez 
stole  $5,000,000  from  the  treasury 
and  carried  it  away.  The  convention 
has  demanded  return  of  the  money. 
The  latest  available  reports  show 
that  Gutierrez,  deserted  by  a  major- 
ity of  his  5000  men,  has  disappeared. 

Many  have  been  led 
Villa's  Plans  to  believe  that  Villa, 
convinced  that  he  can- 
not permanently  agree  with  Zapata, 
and  that  he  cannot  retain  possession 
of  the  capital,  intends  to  make  a  new 
republic  in  the  north,  including  the 
states  of  Sonora,  Sinaloa,  Chihua- 
hua, Durango  and  Coahuila,  with 
parts  of  Tamaulipas  and  Nuevo 
Leon.  This  republic  would  have  near- 
ly one-half  of  Mexico's  area,  but 
only  one-seventh  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation. It  would  have  three  Pacific 
ports,  but  none  on  the  Atlantic  side, 
if  some  of  the  published  accounts 
of  his  purpose  are  correct.  Villa, 
however,  is  now  directing  a  cam- 
paign for  the  capture  of  the  coal 
fields  and  the  northern  oil  wells.  If 
he  should  be  successful  he  would 
have  the  eastern  port  of  Tampico. 

He  has  lost  General  Benavides, 
one  of  his  best  fighters,  who  took 
with  him  a  considerable  force  of 
troops  at  San  Luis  Potosi,  and  his 
soldiers  have  been  driven  from  Gua- 
dalajara by  the  Carranza  Governor 
of  the  State.  There  have  been  vague 
or  conflicting  reports  about  the  fight- 
ing. Obregon  was  within  fifty-five 
miles  of  the  capital  and  his  capture 
of  it  was  predicted.  But  his  advance 
was  checked  by  Zapata,  who,  it  had 
been  said,  desired  only  to  resume  his 
guerrilla  warfare  in  the  state  of  Mo- 
relos.  The  capture  of  Puebla  by  Za- 
pata was  reported,  and  then  denied. 
There  are  three  or  four  governments 
now,  and  several  independent  revolu- 
tionary groups.  All  of  these  are  cas- 
ually fighting,  and  all  are  victorious, 
if  their  own  reports  are  accepted. 
There  was  a  revolt  of  Carranza 
troops  at  the  capital  of  Yucatan,  but 
his  army  supprest  it.  Villa  may  final- 
ly establish  his  power  in  the  north, 
but  he  is  opposed  there  by  Carranza 
forces,  the  Herrera  and  Salazar  in- 
dependent revolutionists,  and  such 
other  groups  as  may  enter  the  field. 
It  is  impossible  to  foresee  the  results 
of  conflict  in  any  part  of  Mexico. 


GOLUMPUSSED    IN    FLANDERS 

BY  A  LIEUTENANT  IN  THE  LONDON  SCOTTISH 


THE  letter  I  last  sent  off  to  you 
carried  us,  I  think,  up  to  No- 
vember 13,  on  which  day  our 
rest  in  billots  came  to  an  end.  I  don't 
know  whether  our  system  of  billot- 
ting  might  interest  you,  but  in  case 
it  might,  here  goes. 

For  such  a  purpose  certain  areas 
are  allotted  to  the  various  divisions 
which  are,  for  the  moment,  resting; 
these  areas  are  subdivided  for  the 
brigades   and   again   for   each   regi- 
ment; then  again,  regimentally,  for 
each   squadron.  When  possible  each 
squadron  sends  on  in  front  a  billot- 
ting  party  who  have  to  find  sheds, 
etc.,  for  the  horses,  or,  if  there  are 
none  suitable,  fields ;  then  somewhere 
for  watering   the  horses,   and  hay; 
then,   if  possible,   nice  hay-loft  for 
the  men,  and  finally  some  sort  of  a 
house  for  us.  With  luck  all  these  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  by  the 
time  the   regiment   arrives   so   that 
each  squadron  can  move  on  at  once 
to  its  area  and  each  troop  to  its  farm 
or  farms  in  that  area.  Bed?  Well,  if 
we   are   lucky  we   get   a   bundle   of 
straw;  if  we  are  still  more  lucky  we 
get  the  straw  and,  the  squadron  cart 
having  arrived,  our  flea-bags  (sleep- 
ing bags  or  Wolseley  Valises)  as  well. 
Well,  talking  of  Friday,  November 
13 — we  were  to  go  into  support,  so 
had  reveille  at  four  a.  m.  and  moved 
off  at  six ;  soon  arrived  at  our  imme- 
diate destination,  a  field.  It  was  a 
beastly  day,  with  a  high  wind  and 
rain — plenty  of  it.  At  3:15  p.  m.  we 
moved  off,  on  foot,  to  our  old  trenches 
to  the  west   of   Mersines — three   to 
four  miles  away — again  cross-coun- 
try, rotten.  Some  bad  news  awaited 
us;  the  Germans  had  the 
cheek  to  start  shelling  our 
"cooking"  farm  so  that  it 
was    no    longer    safe    to 
light   a   fire   or   go   there 
during  daylight;  this  was 
a    great    nuisance    as    it 
meant  that  we  could  get 
no  hot  drink  during  the 
day — in    this    weather    a 
very  appreciable  loss.  Late 
that   night   it  cleared   up 
and  got  deuced  cold.  The 
next  day  we  were  favored 
with   heavy   showers   and 
it   remained   very   cold;   we   noticed 
most  in  our  fet,  which  were  abso- 
lutely frozen. 

During  the  afternoon  we  were  se- 
verely goliimpussed.  Same  old  story, 
most  unpleasant.  One  man  was  buried 
(in  nice  wet  clay).  Things  were  too 
hot  to  do  more  than  unbury  his  head ; 
he  asked  for  a  cigaret  and  one  was 
lit  for  him  and  stuck  in  his  face.  I 
believe  he  was  quite  comfortable  un- 


Here  is  a  real  letter  from  the  front 
— where  men  toil  over  frozen  roads 
and  know  "the  misery  of  the  soaking 
trench"  and  sleep — now  and  then — 
on  straw-littered  farmhouse  floors, 
and  yet  are  jauntily  talking  of  the 
enemy  as  "ger  boys"  and  of  the 
great  German  shells  as  "coal- 
boxes"  and  "golumpuses,"  and 
where  a  man  buried  to  the  neck  in 
clay,  with  only  a  cigaret  for  solace, 
was  "quite  comfortable  until  he 
was  fully  extracted."  The  London 
Scottish  are  territorials — that  is, 
members  of  the  reserve — but  in 
this  war  their  brilliant  fighting 
has  proved  even  to  the  officers 
of  the  regular  army  that  they 
are  "real  soldiers." — The   Editor. 


til  he  was  fully  extracted,  and  no 
damage  was  done. 

Night  came  at  last  and  with  it 
peace  and  quiet  except  for  the  sni- 
pers. It  was  fine,  but  very  cold,  quite 
a  severe  frost.  Next  morning — the 
15th — the  enemy  first  coal-boxed  the 
trenches  on  our  left  and  I  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  opportunity  to  get  a 
photo  of  a  "Little  Mary"  exploding. 
Here  is  a  little  sketch  to  show  the 
situation. 

A  is  my  trench,  having  behind  it 
C,  a  muddy  lane,  and  B,  a  field  which 
stood  four  or  five  feet  higher  than 
C  and  A.  DD  the  main  road  to  Mer- 
sines, GGG  hedges  (shown  thus 
xxxxxxxx) .  EEE  general  line  where 
the  coal-boxes  were  exploding.  M  the 
spot  from  which  I  thought  I  could  get 

a  good  photo.  K N  the  course  I 

pursued  and  N,  where  I  stopped.  (K 
to  N  approximately  sixty  yards.) 
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Off  I  set,  climbed  into  the  field  be- 
hind and  gaily  promenaded  toward 
the  corner  of  the  hedge,  got  out  my 
camera  and  was  fixing  the  focus  and 
shutter  when  another  good  photo  was 
spoilt:  when  I  arrived  at  just  about 
the  point  N  some  darned  fool  ger 
boys  evidently  thought  I  was  an  ex- 
cellent target  and  put  four  bullets 
round  my  ears,  in  rapid  succession. 
Well,  I  thought  I'd  let  the  bally  photo 


rip.  I  was  rather  disgusted  tho,  when 
I  got  back  to  my  trench  and  one  of 
my  men  asked  me  if  it  was  I  "draw- 
ing the  Germans'  fire."  After  this  in- 
terlude it  soon  clouded  over,  a  nasty 
wind  got  up  and  then  it  snowed,  then 
we  had  sleet  and  finally  it  rained; 
rained  solidly  all  day,  and  the  cold 
was  rotten.  I  got  very  peevish  as  we 
were  sincerely  coal-boxed  during  the 
morning  and  our  turn  for  that  really 
came  in  the  afternoon,  but  eventually 
it  panned  out  all  right,  as  we  were 
given  a  peaceful  afternoon. 

Two  of  our  officers  had  a  providen- 
tial escape  during  the  morning.  It 
was  this  wise :  It  did  not  take  us  long 
to  find  out  that  German  gunners  al- 
ways shell  an  area  in  the  same  way, 
i.e.,  they  place  their  shells  from  their 
right  to  left,  each  succeeding  shell 
being  a  bit  to  the  left  of  the  last  one 
until  they  come  to  the  left  flank  of 
the  particular  area  to  which  they  are, 
at  the  moment,  paying  attention,  and 
then  they  return  to  the  right  flank 
again.  Now,  one  of  these  officers  was 
watching  the  placing  of  some  shells 
and  he  saw  that  if  the  line  was  con- 
tinued the  next  one  would  be  uncom- 
fortably close  to  himself,  so  he  sug- 
gested a  strategical  movement  to  a 
flank.  Accordingly  he  and  the  other 
chap  crawled  away  along  the 
trenches.  Not  thirty  seconds  after 
they  started  their  crawl  a  golumpus 
landed  in  their  trench,  in  the  exact 
spot  that  they  had  just  left.  If  they 
hadn't  moved — ^well,  I  leave  it  to  you. 
Rather  late  that  night  we  were  re- 
lieved ;  it  was  impenetrably  dark  and 
streaming  with  rain. 

On    November    19,    we    suddenly 
moved  off  at  10.30  a.  m. 
Almost   at  the   very   mo- 
ment that  we   started   it 
commenced  to  snow,  keep- 
ing it  up  all  day.  We  had 
a  miserable  march,  as  it 
was  a  nasty  raw-cold  day 
with    a    high    wind    that 
blew  the  snow  down  one's 
neck.    It    was    just    cold 
enough  for  the  snow  to  be 
where  it  was  not  trodden, 
but  the  roads  were  fear- 
fully crowded  with  miles 
of  artillery  on  the  move, 
wagons  and  troops,  so  that  the  mud 
was  ghastly;  also,  the  roads  being  so 
crowded  our  march  was  deadly  slow. 
After  passing  thru  a  village  called 
Hooge    we    dismounted    and    then, 
marching  a  mile  or  so  further,  turned 
off,    stumbling   and   sliding,    thru    a 
wood   to   the   trenches   we   were    to 
occupy,   arriving   at  about  9   p.   m. 
Those  trenches  were  rotten;   not  a 
scrap  of   straw;    very    narrow,    and 
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we     SO     crowded     that     there     was 
scarcely     room    to    sit,     much     less 
lie  down.  Our  trench  ran  along  the 
edge  of  the  wood,  the  Germans  lining 
another   wood    about    150    yards    in 
front  of  us  and  in  one  place  on  our 
left  flank  only  about  twenty  yards. 
Very  soon  after  we  arrived  it  cleared 
up  and  got  fearfully 
cold;     our    clothes    were 
covered   with   a  sheet   of 
ice;   no  warmth  was   ob- 
tainable   by    any    means, 
it  was  almost  agony  for 
one's  feet ;  oh,  yes,  it  was 
quite  beastly.  We  had  a 
little  to  eat  with  us;  just 
some  bread  and  sardines 
and  jam;  but  nothing  to 
drink.  (We  had  not  eaten 
since    breakfast.)     The 
Germans  kept  up  a  fairly 
heavy  rifle  fire  all  night, 
occasionally  sending  their 
flares    across    our    lines,       F 
but   they   never  hit   any- 
body.   A   miserable   long    night   and 
one  longed  for  the  day  to  come;  one 
seems  never  to  be  content.  Very  soon 
after  daybreak  we  looked  forward  to 
night. 

November  20  was  a  gorgeous  day, 
the  sort  that  is  all  that  one  can  de- 
sire— if  one  is  in  a  position  to  enjoy 
it — not  much  wind  but  it  held  very 
cold,  freezing  hard  all  day;  one  could 
not  move  at  all  from  the  trench,  so 
there  was  no  chance  of  getting  even 
temporarily  warm  by  taking  little  ex- 
cursions. We  were  heavily  coal-boxed 
all  thru  the  morning  and  were  fur- 
ther honored  by  an  introduction  to 
the  "souvenirs"  issued  by  the  ger 
boys'  mortars.  Nasty  spiteful  things ; 
some  of  us  thought  we  were  drunk 
when  the  first  one  came  our  way,  and 
this  was  odd  because  intoxicating 
liquors  are,  at  the  best  of  times, 
somewhat  scarce  in  the  firing  line 
and  on  this  occasion  particularly  so. 
But  just  think  of  this:  we  were 
standing  about  in  the  trench,  some 
of  us  occasionally  taking  a  snap-shot 
at  a  ger  boy  if  one  had  the  temerity 
to  show  himself;  others  basking  (?) 


in  the  sun  and 
keeping  an  eye 
on  the  front 
generally,  when 
we  were  star- 
tled to  see  some- 
thing  that 
looked  like  a 
rugby  football 
taking  its  devi- 
ous and  wavery 
course  in  the 
air;  it  seemed 
to  hesitate  and 
choose  the  most 
suitable  spot  on 
which  to  alight 
and  then  pounce  for  it.  It  lay  on  the 
ground,  an  innocent  enough  looking 
aerial  visitor,  for  an  appreciable  time 
and  then — oh  Lord — with  a  deafen- 
ing and  almost  stunning  crash  the 
thing  went  off.  Earth,  stones,  bits  of 
steel — everything  round  about — was 
blown  a  tremendous  way. 
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And  now  I  had  better  make  another 
rough  sketch  to  explain  what  comes 
next.  The  trench  G  in  front  of  stables 
B  [shown  in  the  photograph  above, 
made  by  the  author]  was  held  by  an- 
other regiment,  the  officers  using 
the  living  portion  to  sit  about 
in.  The  buildings  A  and  B  were 
already  absolutely  shattered  by  shell 
fire;  however,  during  the  morning 
the  enemy  put  a  lot  more  shells  into 
these  buildings 
as  well  as  into 
the  trench  G 
and  the  commu- 
nicating trench 
E-E-E;  they 
s  u  c  c  e  e  ded  in 
wiping  parts  of 
these  trenches 
clear  off  the 
face  of  the 
earth  —  killing 
four  men  only — 
the  building  B 
was  also,  of 
course,  quite  un- 
tenable. Accord- 
ingly   these   po- 


sitions were  evacuated  and  then  the 
enemy  gave  up  paying  particular 
attention  to  these  parts  and  scat- 
tered their  souvenirs  about  a  bit;  we 
had  a  very  merry  time  of  it. 

An  extraordinary  and  appalling 
sight  was  presented  by  the  trees  in 
our  wood :  blasted,  cut  down,  shat- 
tered and  riven  by  shell  fire;  great, 
big  trees,  cut  clear  thru  and  lying 
prone  across  our  trench ;  others  half 
cut  thru  and  now  standing  bent  in  all 
sorts  of  directions.  All  cut,  scarred 
and  gashed  by  f  rakments  of  shells,  in 
some  cases  great  jagged  pieces  of 
steel  buried  in  the  thickness  of  the 
tree  and  in  one  case  a  whole  shell,  un- 
exploded  and  intact,  just  protruding; 
a  glimpse  of  ruin  and  hell,  and,  dur- 
ing this  enemy's  shelling,  the  sound 
and  sensations  of  the  same  thing. 
During  the  afternoon  we  were  thusly 
entertained  only  intermittently;  at 
times  we  heard  voices — of  the  enemy 
— in  the  house  B,  but  we  paid  no  at- 
tention to  them — for  the 
time  being.  One  of  our 
aeroplanes  passed  over 
us  and  thence  over  the 
enemy,  high  up,  but  in 
that  clear  air  very  dis- 
tinct. To  amuse  ourselves, 
we  started  counting  the 
number  of  shells  shot  at 
it  by  the  enemy;  we  got 
to  eighty-six,  on  its  way 
out,  and  then  gave  it  up, 
bored.  Jove,  they  must  be 
brave  chaps,  those  flying 
birds.  At  dusk  the  men 
who  had  been  blown  out 
of  their  trench  G  came 
back  to  retake  it. 
First  they  had  to  re-dig  the  com- 
municating trench  E  and  then  their 
officer  in  charge  warned  me  that  he 
was  going  to  reconnoiter  the  house 
and  asked  me  to  cover  him  with  our 
fire  if  necessary.  We  saw  a  light  in 
the  house  and  I  was  wondering 
whether  it  was  the  officer  in  question 
when  he  returned,  saying  that  he 
could  not  go  into  the  house  as  there 
were  lots  of  ger  boys  there. 


<l     a. 
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A   SHELL-SCARRED   TREE 

What  extraordinarj'  people  these 
Germans  are,  a  weird  mixture  of 
mad,  foolhardy  bravery  and  complete 
lack  of  it — they  can't  face  cold  steel. 
Now,  as  you  will  see  from  the  sketch, 
the  windows  of  the  house  B  abso- 
lutely enfiladed  the  main  line  of  our 
trench  D-D,  so  the  position  was  some- 
what uncomfortable. 

I  immediately  turned  on  as  many 
men  as  I  could  cram  into  the  line 
facing  the  house  to  put  some  rapid 
iire  into  the  windows,  and  there  was 
soon  a  very  pretty  din.  For  a  time 
they  answered  from  the  house,  par- 
ticularly from  the  windows  of  the 
upper  floor,  but  they  shot  high  and 
didn't  hit  a  single  one  of  us;  upon  my 
Sam,  I  can't  imagine  how  they 
missed  us;  the  range  was  not  more 
than  twenty  yards  and  they  had  sim- 
ply to  shoot  straight  down  on  top  of 
us  and  along  our  line ;  we  must  have 
pretty  well  "put  the  wind  up  them" 
(term  out  here  to  mean  "worried," 
^'scared"),  and  of  course  our  fire  ^vas 
pretty  hot,  nearly  thirty  men  putting 
in  about  fifteen  aimed  rounds  per 
minute  each.  Soon  things  quieted 
down  and  we  resigned  ourselves  to 
await  our  relief,  with  the  best  pa- 
tience that  we  could  muster;  the  idea, 
tho,  of  getting  our  feet  warm  did  not 
tend  to  make  us  patient,  particularly 
when  the  hour  of  our  relief — 6.30 
p.  m. — passed.  And  there  we  sat.  I 
waited  until  10.30  before  the  French, 
who  were  to  take  over  these  trenches, 
turned  up.  The  prospect  of  a  five  and 
■a  half  mile  march  on  my  flat  feet  has 
never  before  very  much  appealed  to 
me,  but  all  of  us  were,  on  this  occa- 
sion, extremely  pleased  with  it.  And 
so,  at  last,  off  we  set,  plodding  along 
the  hard,  high  road ;  and  hard  it  was 
— now;  no  slush  or  mud,  but  frozen 
stiff. 

And,  oh  my  Christian  aunt,  after  a 
mile  or  so  what  gyp  our  feet  gave; 


tingling  and  tickling  and  stinging 
when  the  blood  at  last  began  to  move. 
We  marched  thru  Ypres ;  I  think  that 
this  was  the  most  eerie  experience  I 
have  ever  met;  not  a  lamp  lit  in 
streets  or  houses;  the  buildings 
standing  stark  against  the  star 
studded  sky.  During  the  last  two  or 
three  days  the  Germans  had  been 
shelling  it  heavily  with  big  guns  at 
long  range  and  now,  here  and  there, 
glimmered  a  few  last  flames  from 
burnt  out  buildings,  and  one  passed 
thru  areas  in  which  mere  skeletons 
remained  of  what  were  once  human 
habitations.  And  over  all  a  deathly 
silence  broken  only  by  the  measured 
plod  plod  of  our  boots  on  the  cobbles. 
Ough !  that  sort  of  thing  makes  war 
very  dismal. 

We  had  some  breakfast  as  soon  as 
we  got  in  and  then  had  two  hours' 
sleep ;  that  evening  we  heard  that  we 
would  probably  have  to  go  into  the 
trenches  again  next  day,  but,  thank 
goodness,  that  business  fell  thru. 

Since  the  21st  we  have  been  unin- 
terruptedly resting  here,  and  every 
officer  in  the  division  is  being  given 
three  days'  leave  in  England;  we  go 
in  reliefs,  of  course,  and  my  turn 
comes  in  three  days  from  now,  so  I 
shall  post  this  letter  from  town.  It  is 
a  funny  idea,  in  the  middle  of  the  big- 
gest war  the  world  has  ever  seen,  to 
go  home  for  a  three  days'  brightener 
— bless  my  soul,  think  of  hot  baths 
and  real,  live  four-legged  beds  and 
things ;  it  is  hard  to  wait,  but  I  sup- 
pose it  will  be  ghastly  to  come  back 
to  bully  beef,  no  washes  and  such- 
like. 

There  is  one  matter  in  which  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  misunderstood:  two 
or  three  times  I  have  mentioned    a 


scarcity  of  food,  but  this  has  been  in 
no  way  due  to  a  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  supply  column.  There  is  only 
one  adjective  that  I  can  think  of  to 
apply  to  our  supply  of  food  and  equip- 
ment thruout  the  whole  campaign  and 
that  is  "Marvelous"  with  a  capital 
M.  'Tis  true,  we  sometimes  get 
a  bit  bored  with  bully  beef  or  other 
tinned  meats,  but  we  get  issued  with 
a  lot  of  fresh  meat,  too,  usually  when 
we  are  in  a  position  to  cook  it.  Tea, 
sugar,  jam  (nearly  always  plum,  I 
am  afraid),  bully  bread,  bacon  (than 
which  better  cannot  be  bought) — up 
they  come  every  day,  in  addition,  of 
course,  to  oats  and,  now  that  the 
country  is  eaten  clean,  hay  for  the 
horses.  The  country  is  alive  with  our 
motors;  touring  and  limousine  cars 
for  anyone  and  everyone  who  may 
need  them  in  the  execution  of  their 
duties;  beautiful  new — I  was  almost 
saying  luxurious — ambulance  cars 
gliding  rapidly  and  silently  to  and 
fro  between  the  firing  line  and  rail- 
head ;  streams  of  motor  busses — now 
painted  battleship  gray — conveying 
infantry  from  one  part  of  the  field  to 
another;  steam  wagons  and  motor 
lorries — gaily  decorated  with  their 
old  advertising  signs^ — bringing  up 
endless  supplies  for  men,  horses  and 
guns.  It  is  rather  hard  on  one,  tho, 
when  you  are  trekking  along,  hungry, 
thirsty  and  tired,  to  be  passed  by  a 
lorry  flaunting  in  your  face  such  a 
request  as  "Drink  so  and  so's  stout" 
or  "X  Y  Z's  Scotch  whisky  is  old  and 
matured" — the  brutes. 

It  is  very  pleasing  that  these 
things,  and  the  arrangements  for 
their  distribution,  should  be  so  good; 
but  how  we  wish  that  the  crop  of 
plums  had  been  a  little  less  plentiful ! 
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BILLY    SUNDAY 

BY  CHARLES  E.   HESSELGRAVE,   PH.D. 


IT  is  evening,  and  the  streets  are 
astir  with  an  unusual  number  of 
people  making  in  one  general  di- 
rection. The  street  cars,  bearing  spe- 
cial signs,  are  jammed  to  the  very 
steps,  the  sidewalks  are  overflowing 
with  eager  thousands  hurrying  to- 
ward the  "tabernacle."  In  size  and 
aspect  it  is  a  real  baseball  or  football 
crowd,  but  it  is  not  the  season  for 
either  game.  Not  even  "the  biggest 
show  on  earth"  could  draw  such  mul- 
titudes day  after  day. 

The  secret  power  which  draws  to- 
gether this  heterogeneous  mass  lies 
in  religion,  religion  mediated  thru 
the  extraordinary  personality  of  the 
"baseball  evangelist,"  Billy  Sunday, 
and  the  organized  workers  who  re- 
spond to  his  leadership.  Week  after 
week  his  tabernacle  will  be  filled  to 
its  utmost  capacity  twice  or  even 
thrice  daily.  When  every  available 
seat  is  taken  thousands  will  struggle 
for  standing  room  where  they  may 
hear  the  evangelist's  voice,  and  some- 
times still  other  thousands  will  be 
turned  away.  Probably  not  since  the 
days  of  Pentecost  has  a  Christian 
evangelist  preached  to  such  throngs. 

DOPING   IT   OUT   FOR  THE   LORD 

It  is  no  wonder  that  he  stirs  the 
religious  imagination,  evokes  harsh 
criticism,  and  receives  unstinted 
praise.  His  methods  are  spectacular, 
his  theology  is  raw,  and  his  language 
more  appropriate  to  the  baseball  field 
or  the  race  track  than  to  the  pulpit 
or  the  prayer-meeting.  Sensitive 
souls  shudder  when  he  "dopes  it  out 
for  the  Lord"  and  "soaks  it  into 
Satan,"  and  declares  his  intention  to 
"stay  on  his  job  until  hell  freezes 
over."  He  justifies  his  manner  and 
method  by  the  fact  that  he  secures 
results,  such  as  they  are.  Years  ago 
he  tried  milder  means  more  in  con- 
formity with  custom,  but  found  them 
ineffective.  "Then  I  loaded  my  old 
muzzle-loading  Gospel  gun  with  ipe- 
cac, buttermilk,  rough  on  rats,  rock 
salt,  and  whatever  else  came  handy, 
and  the  gang  has  been  ducking  and 
the  feathers  flying  ever  since."  By 
this,  or  in  spite  of  this,  the  crowds 
are  won  and  thousands  each  year  are 
converted. 

For  more  than  ten  years  Sunday 
has  been  going  from  village  to  vil- 
lage, from  city  to  city,  with  his  gos- 
pel message,  not  once  meeting  with 
rebuff  or  defeat.  Opposition  and  crit- 
icism have  not  availed  to  reduce  his 
prestige.  His  audiences  each  year 
have  been  larger  than  those  of  the 
preceding.  The  fact  is  that  his  as- 
tonishing success  as  a  traveling 
evangelist,  culminating  in  the  great 


William  Ashley  Sunday  has  been 
an  evangelist  since  1896.  He  claims 
to  have  received  about  75,000  con- 
versions since  then,  and  in  his 
campaign  at  Philadelphia  last 
month  as  many  as  697  persons  pro- 
fessed conversion  at  a  single  ser- 
vice. In  New  York  people  are  al- 
ready speculating  what  will  happen 
when  Sunday  comes — for  he  is 
working  eastward  and  constantly 
attacking  greater  cities  and  sooner 
or  later  must  come  to  grips  with 
"God-defying,  devil-ridden  New 
York,"  as  he  calls  it.  Dr.  Hessel- 
grave  is  pastor  of  the  Central  Con- 
gregational Church  of  South  Man- 
chester, Connecticut. — The  Editor. 


meetings  at  Philadelphia,  has  made 
him  a  national  figure  and  brought 
into  serious  consideration  his  meth- 
ods and  his  message. 

The  most  prominent  initial  impres- 
sion made  by  Mr.  Sunday  is  that  of 
a  forceful  and  domineering  person- 
ality, a  master  of  the  situation.  His 
earnestness  and  sincerity  cannot  be 
doubted.  His  faith  in  his  cause  never 
wavers.  His  attractive  powers  are 
subtle  and  varied,  but  three  outstand- 
ing characteristics  are  sufficient  to 
give  him  a  firm  hold  on  the  attention 
of  a  mass  meeting  held  today  under 
any  auspices. 

KIN  TO  THE  MAN  IN  THE  STREET 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Sunday  is  a  man 
sprung  from  the  common  people,  and 
he  never  allows  his  hearers  to  forget 
this.  The  fact  that  several  genera- 
tions ago  the  name  of  his  forbears 
in  Pennsylvania  was  written  Sonn- 
tag  is  significant  of  his  extraction. 
Thru  the  death  of  his  father  in  the 
Civil  War  he  was  early  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  privations  of  pov- 
erty, while  the  struggles  of  youth 
and  the  baseball  experiences  of  early 
manhood  have  given  him  a  fellow 
feeling  with  all  sorts  of  men. 

The  average  man  feels  that  he  is 
in  contact  with  a  life  strikingly  akin 
to  his  oviTi  in  its  hardships,  tempta- 
tions, failures,  and  limitations,  and 
that  somehow  thru  this  sympathetic 
touch  he  will  learn  the  secret  of  Billy 
Sunday's  success,  achieved  without 
the  aid  of  high  birth  or  special  privi- 
lege. Mr.  Sunday  on  his  part  pro- 
claims by  every  trick  of  language 
and  turn  of  thought  his  alliance  with 
the  man  in  the  street  who  looks  as- 
kance at  "the  King's  English,"  revels 
in  the  latest  slang,  and  handles  all 
subjects  "without  gloves." 

Again  Sunday  is  an  actor  of  no 
mean  ability.  He  seizes  upon  the 
comic  elements  of  every  situation  and 


exploits  them  with  genuine  relish. 
He  dramatizes  his  stories  and  turns 
his  platform  into  a  stage  on  which 
he  presents  the  various  characters 
with  more  effectiveness  than  nicety. 
Those  who  visit  Sunday's  meetings 
are  always  sure  to  witness  some 
spicy  presentations  of  selected  scenes 
from  the  "passing  show"  of  life. 

And  thirdly  Billy  Sunday  utilizes, 
whether  he  shares  them  or  not,  the 
prejudices  and  antipathies,  the  sus- 
picions and  social  strivings  of  the 
masses  in  America.  He  well  knows 
that  a  fling  at  pride  of  birth,  or  ac- 
cumulated wealth,  or  college  breed- 
ing is  certain  to  strike  a  responsive 
chord  in  every  large  audience.  Mr. 
Sunday  plays  upon  these  social  moods 
and  half-formulated  feelings  with 
masterly  success,  and  turns  the  tides 
of  aroused  passion  into  religious 
channels.  Without  regard  to  the  spe- 
cific content  of  Mr.  Sunday's  mes- 
sage, this  combination  of  qualities  is 
bound  to  give  him  a  large  hearing  in 
any  considerable  American  commu- 
nity. 

A  FIGHTING  GOSPEL 

When  one  analyzes  the  GospeT 
Billy  Sunday  preaches,  he  is  struck 
by  its  simplicity  and  meagerness.  It 
is  essentially  the  threefold  promise  of 
forgiveness  for  sin,  the  help  of  God 
in  true  living  here,  and  a  heavenly 
reward  hereafter.  The  motives  to 
which  the  evangelist  appeals,  how- 
ever, are  more  complex  and  varied, 
and  do  not  always  correspond  to  his 
Gospel.  Prominent  among  these,  of 
course,  are  the  longing  for  inward 
peace  and  harmony  with  God,  and 
the  desire  to  escape  from  the  conse- 
quences of  wrong-doing.  These  mo- 
tives would  be  ordinarily  weak,  but 
Sunday  reinforces  them  with  ex- 
traordinary skill  by  his  emphasis 
upon  the  reality  of  God  and  the  im- 
minence of  punishment  thru  the  sor- 
rows of  this  life  and  the  tortures  of 
the  next.  Even  so,  these  selfish  ap- 
peals would  fail  if  they  were  not  shot 
thru  and  thru  with  a  social  dynamic. 

All  thefears  engendered  byhis  con- 
fident threats  and  daring  pictures  of 
eternal  torment  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared in  effectiveness  to  one  of  Sun- 
day's stirring  calls  to  fathers  and 
mothers  to  arouse  themselves  and 
save  their  children  from  the  pitfalls 
and  dangers  that  everjnvhere  abound 
in  modern  society.  Pronouncements 
about  the  hottest  kind  of  future  hell 
may  leave  the  young  man  cold  and 
indifferent,  but  the  taunting  demand 
that  he  be  not  found  a  cad  or  a  cow- 
ard in  the  struggle  of  life  sets  the 
red  blood  coursing.  Whole  regiments 
troop  forward  at  the  trumpet  call  for 
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volunteers  to  fight  all  forms  of  hy- 
pocrisy and  meanness,  and  drive  out 
society's  pirates:  the  open  saloons, 
bad  houses,  bad  business,  and  soft- 
handed  thieves.  It  is  these  strong  so- 
cial motives  that  make  sturdy  men 
"hit  the  sawdust  trail,"  and  enlist 
multitudes  for  the  war  against  sin. 

That  Mr.  Sunday  can  thus  arouse 
men  in  large  numbers  to  a  regener- 
ate life  in  spite  of  his  obstructive  and 
often  destructive  theological  teach- 
ing is  a  high  tribute  to  his  extraor- 
dinary powers  and  the  wonderful  or- 
ganization which  works  under  his  di- 
rection. For  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  the  evangelist's  theological 
background  is  a  confused  hodgepodge 
containing  more  drawbacks  than 
helps  to  his  real  work  and  tending  to 
destroy  his  largest  usefulness.  His 
premillennialism  and  his  anti-evolu- 
tion propaganda  blind  him  and  his 
followers  to  some  of  the  great 
forces  that  are  working  for  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  His  vaunted  re- 
liance upon  the  Bible  and  his  pro- 
vincial interpretation  of  it  as  suf- 
ficient authority  in  all  things,  scien- 
tific and  historical  as  well  as  re- 
ligious, his  crass  dualism,  and  im- 
moral concepts  of  atonement,  not 
only  prejudice  men's  minds  against 
the  truth  and  tend  to  connect  reli- 
gion with  ignorance  and  obscurant- 
ism, but  sow  the  seeds  of  reaction 
and  strife,  which  must  in  the  future 
weaken  the  impact  of  the  Church 
against  the  forces  of  evil. 

A  NARROW  OUTLOOK 

Most  of  Sunday's  doctrinal  teach- 
ing will  have  to  be  ignored  or  rooted 
out  before  his  converts  can  see  clear- 
ly the  true  task  of  the  Church  in 
building  up  the  Kingdom  of  God.  In- 
deed the  grave  defects  in  his  work 
arise  from  this  source  and  not  from 
his  use  of  slang,  coarse  expressions, 
and  pulpit  swearing,  repellant  as 
these  sometimes  are.  The  fact  is  that 
the  evangelist  has  only  a  part  of 
Jesus'  Gospel,  and  this  he  holds  in 
terms  of  Jewish  apocalypticism  and 
Greek  dualism,  and  so  emphasizes 
this  fragment  that  the  true  perspec- 
tive is  lost.  What  should  be — and 
was  with  Jesus — the  central  theme, 
becomes  a  subordinate  issue.  The 
chief  end  and  aim — a  righteous  so- 
cial order — is  reduced  to  the  chance 
by-product  of  a  metaphysical  scheme 
of  personal  salvation.  There  is  also 
grave  danger  that  multitudes  will  be 
led  into  the  serious  error  of  regard- 
ing the  Gospel  as  entirely  dependent 
upon  views  of  the  world  which  can- 
not possibly  be  maintained  against 
the  leavening  power  of  common 
school  education.  What  can  the 
Church  do  with  either  the  converted 
or  unconverted  who  have  their  minds 


imprest  with  such  a  vicious  stamp 
under  the  pressure  of  a  strong  per- 
sonality and  the  softening  influences 
of  religious  emotion? 

SNUBBING  THE  CHURCH 

This  is  a  question  which  drives 
straight  into  the  heart  of  the  future 
work  of  the  Church  and  suggests  an- 
other defect  in  Sunday's  work.  His 
whole  type  of  teaching  and  influence 
undermines  men's  confidence  in  and 
respect  for  the  institutional  activity 
of  Christianity.  Progress  without 
permanent  organization  is  impossi- 
ble. An  impulse  toward  reform  needs 
no  institutional  support  to  make  it- 
self felt,  but  any  worthy  effects  will 
be  preserved,  if  saved  at  all,  bv  incor- 
poration into  the  institutional  life  of 
the  world.  Popular  leaders  are  apt 
to  be  blind  to  this  necessity  and  so 
frequently  weaken  the  very  founda- 
tions on  which  they  must  place  their 
own  structure,  if  it  deserves  perpet- 
uation. Mr.  Sunday  is  no  exception. 
One  cannot  listen  to  him  long  with- 
out feeling  that,  despite  his  asser- 
tions to  the  contrary,  the  Church  as 
an  institution  for  leavening  society 
with  the  principles  of  the  Kingdom 
is  worthy  of  small  esteem  and  often 
contempt. 

A  further  element  of  danger  in  the 
man's  work  is  evident  but  difficult  to 
estimate.  Whatever  social  discontent 
or  unrest  or  spirit  of  revolt  is  cre- 
ated by  his  criticism  of  present  prac- 
tises and  his  emphasis  upon  justice 
and  equality  is  not  directed  toward 
the  natural  end  of  social  reconstruc- 
tion. He  has  a  panacea  for  personal 
unrest  and  dissatisfaction,  but  no  pro- 
gram for  social  alleviation,  except  the 
destruction  of  the  saloon.  There  is  no 
word  of  reorganization  or  social  re- 
form in  Sunday's  message.  If  we  add 
to  these  grave  faults  the  more  no- 
ticeable and  deeply  serious  offense 
that  Sunday  so  frequently  commits 
in  violating  the  holy  of  holies  in  re- 
ligion, the  sacred  precincts  of  the  hu- 
man soul  in  its  devotions,  we  have  an 
array  of  objections  to  his  work  that 
is  hard  to  meet. 

HIS  GREAT  ACHIEVEMENTS 

Yet  his  achievements  for  good  are 
believed  by  many  to  be  more  than  an 
offset  to  his  defects. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  a  fact  be- 
yond question  that  everywhere  he 
goes  Billy  Sunday  brings  religion  to 
the  fore.  The  churches  are  deeply 
stirred.  People  in  the  street  and 
shops  break  the  usual  reticence  about 
religious  matters  and  talk  freely  on 
these  subjects.  The  newspapers  put 
the  evangelist's  doings  on  the  front 
page,  display  his  spicy  sayings,  and 
for  a  time  at  least  give  more  space 
to   moral    and   religious    discussions 


than  to  sports  or  crime.  The  atten- 
tion of  multitudes  of  the  indifferent 
is  secured  and  they  are  brought 
within  the  reach  of  the  Church.  The 
problem  as  to  what  the  Church  can 
do  for  them  in  the  condition  in  which 
Sunday  leaves  them  is  another  mat- 
ter. Religion  at  any  rate  is  made  a 
thing  of  first  concern  in  the  towns 
where  he  works. 

Again  the  evangelist  awakens 
great  numbers  of  people  to  the  prev- 
alence of  gross  moral  evils  and  in- 
cites his  adherents  to  work  for  their 
eradication.  His  crusade  against 
"booze,"  social  vice,  and  gambling  is 
admirable  in  its  force  and  effective- 
ness. His  power  as  a  leader  in  such 
moral  reforms  inspires  both  hatred 
and  fear  in  those  who  fatten  on  the 
weaknesses  and  vices  of  their  fellow 
men.  Thousands  of  those  who  have 
lost  their  grip  on  spiritual  realities 
and  moral  principles,  those  who  have 
turned  away  from  the  Church  and 
Christian  living,  those  even  who  have 
wallowed  in  the  mire  of  the  under- 
world, many  seemingly  past  hope  of 
recovery,  have  been  reformed  and 
quickened  into  new  hopefulness  and 
started  in  a  new  career  of  high  reso- 
lution and  worthy  service.  Such 
splendid  fruits  of  his  labors  will  be 
largely  augmented,  at  least  in  many 
minds,  by  the  "harvest  of  souls," 
which  is  Mr,  Sunday's  own  immedi- 
ate aim,  and  by  the  constant  rein- 
forcement which  he  gives  to  the  old 
fashioned  virtues  of  honesty,  devo- 
tion to  pure  family  life  and  neigh- 
borly helpfulness. 

Just  because  there  is  such  a  mix- 
ture of  good  and  evil  elements  in 
Sunday's  work,  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  estimate  its  total  effect. 
Standards  will  vary,  and  the  sifting 
process  of  decades  is  necessary  to 
bring  forth  a  final  judgment.  At  pres- 
ent it  seems  very  doubtful  whether 
any  permanent  addition  will  be  made 
to  the  Kingdom  of  God  by  his  whirl- 
wind efforts,  while  they  carry  with 
them  so  many  seeds  of  disintegra- 
tion and  decay ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
so  far  as  his  teaching  is  effective  in 
establishing  doctrinal  views  and  cre- 
ating an  attitude  of  mind,  the 
churches  for  generations  to  come  will 
have  to  reckon  with  the  reactionary 
forces  he  is  setting  in  m^otion. 
Thoughtful  men  can  only  regret  that 
so  capable  a  leader  and  so  striking  a 
personality,  inspired  by  religious  zeal 
and  enthusiasm,  should  not  catch  the 
larger  vision  of  the  Kingdom  for 
which  Jesus  stood  and  to  which 
Christianity  is  pledged,  and  use  his 
rare  gifts  and  resources  in  a  well 
rounded,  constructive  mission,  a 
work  for  which  the  world  seems  quite 
ready. 

South  Manchester,  Connecticut 


Underwood  &  Underwood 


JOSEPH   EDWARD   DAVIES :   TRADE   COMMISSIONER 


FEW  POLITICAL  CAREERS  HAVK  BEEN  MORE  METEOR-LIKE  THAN  THAT  OF  JOSEPH  EDWARD  DAVIES,  WHOM  PRESIDENT  WILSON  HAS  TAKEN  FROM 
THE  BUREAU  OF  CORFORATIONS  AND  PLACED  ON  THE  NEW  FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION,  PROBABLY  TO  BE  ITS  HEAD.  IN  1901  HE  TOOK  HIS 
LAW  DEGREE  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN,  AND  THE  FIRST  YEAR  AFTER  HIS  ADMISSION  TO  THE  BAR  HE  WAS  ELECTED  PROSECUTING 
ATTORNEY  OF  JEFFERSON  COUNTY,  AND  SERVED  AS  TEMPORARY  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC  STATE  CONVENTION.  IN  1910  HE  WAS  CHAIR- 
MAN OF  THE  STATE  CENTRAL  COMMITTEE,  AND  THE  NEXT  YEAR  BECAME  THE  WISCONSIN  MEMBER  IN  THE  NATIONAL  COUNCILS  OF  THE 
PARTY.    FOLLOWING    HIS    MANAGERSHIP    OF    WESTERN    DEMOCRATIC    HEADQUARTERS    AT    CHICAGO    IN    THE    CAMPAIGN    OF    1912,    PRESIDENT    WILSON 

MADE     MB.     DAVIES     COMMISSIONER    OF     CORPORATIONS 


THE    WATER    BRIDGE 


THE  upper  picture  is  a  panoramic  view  of  the  locks  at  Pedro  Miguel. 
The  apparent  curvature  is  an  optical  delusion  due  to  the  range 
of  the  camera  which  includes  an  are  of  nearly  ISO  degrees.  On 
the  left  a  vessel  from  Balboa  is  being  raised  to  the  hight  of  over  eighty 
feet  above  the  sea  level  for  passage  over  the  great  divide  thru  the  Culebra 
Cut.  As  soon  as  the  water  which  is  pouring  in  thru  culverts  at  the 
bottom  of  the  chamber  has  raised  the  water  to  the  level  of  the  chamber 
above,  then  the  double  miter-gates  of  the  lock  will  be  opened  by  folding 
the  leaves  into  the  recesses  which  may  be  seen  in  the  concrete  sides  of 


PASSING   FROM  TI 

the  chamber.  The  leaves  of  the  gate  are  sixty-five  feet  wide,  eigl 
feet  high  and  seven  feet  thick,  weighing  each  730  tons.  They  mee 
obtuse  angle  directed  toward  the  upper  end  of  the  locks  so  as  t< 
the  pressure  of  water  above,  on  the  principle  of  the  arch.  It  r 
only  fifteen  minutes  to  empty  or  fill  a  lock.  It  will  be  seen  that  tl 
are  duplicated  so  vessels  may  pass  up  and  down  at  the  same  tin 
lower  picture  shows  the  emergency  dams,  looking  like  steel  I 
which  may  be  used  in  case  of  a  breakage  of  the  gates.  The  one 
right  has  been  thrown  across  the  locks  and  the  steel  plates  ar 
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THE  WESTERN  GAT  I 


JOINS    TWO    OCEANS 


)   THE   ATLANTIC 

underneath  to  shut  off  the  water.  The  cog  rails  on  the  side  walls 
i  by  the  electric  towing  locomotives.  The  power  for  this,  as  well 
he  lights  seen  on  the  rows  of  concrete  lamp-posts  on  the  walls  of 
s.  is  obtained  from  the  water  pressure  of  the  dams.  We  are  now 
ig  to  get  some  returns  on  the  four  hundred  million  dollars  we 
vested  in  the  Panama  Canal.  During  the  first  three  months  of 
irom   the  first  of  September  to  the  last  of  November  over  one 

dollars  was  taken  in  tolls.  Half  of  this  was  from  coastwise 
?.  which  Congress  at  first  proposed  to  exempt  from  all  dues.  The 


principal  lines  now  running  regularly  thru  the  Canal  are  the  American- 
Hawaiian,  between  New  York  and  San  Francisco  and  Honolulu  about 
every  three  days,  and  the  Luckenbach  Steamship  Company,  between  New 
York  and  San  Francisco  every  ten  days.  For  the  month  of  December 
the  Canal  tolls  amounted  to  $1,547,100.45.  from  356  ships  of  a  total 
tonnage  of  1,74.3.899,  almost  equally  divided  between  eastward  and  west- 
ward. The  principal  cargoes  were  wheat,  coal,  nitrates,  sugar,  oil, 
cotton,  iron  ore  and  lumber. 

Photographs  <&  by  International  News  Service 
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THE  MOVING  WORLD 

A    KEVIEW    OF    NEWAND 
IMP  OKTANT    MOTION     PICTUKES 
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ANIMATED  NATURE 

Once  a  Tam  O'  Shanter  dog 

With  a  plaintive  piping  frog 
And  a  cat  whose  one  extravagance  was  clothes 

Went  to  see  a  bounding  bug 

Dance  a  jig  upon  a  rug 
And  a  beetle  balance  bottles  on  his  nose. 

THIS   poem   of   our   childhood   was 
apparently   prophetic   of   the  jun- 
gle circus  which   Ray- 
mond L.  Ditmars  has  staged 
for  the  motion  pictures.  As 
Curator    of    Mammals    and 
Reptiles   at  the   New   York 
Zoological  Gardens,  Dr.  Dit- 
mars  has   acquired   an    un- 
canny     familiarity     with 
snakes   and  "such-like  var- 
mints," as  those  who  have 
attended    his   lectures    have 
seen,    and    now    those    who 
have  not  had  this  privilege 
may    thru    the    movies    see 
some  of  his  pets,  such  as  the 
nine-foot  cobra  and  Gunda, 
the  man-killing  elephant.  At 
the  other  end   of  the  scale 
we  have  athletic  exhibitions 
by     insects,     such     as     the 
housefly    which — or    who — 
plays    with    pithball    dumb- 
bells while  riding  in  a  chair 
on  the  back  of  an  elephant 
beetle.     At     his     Scarsdale 
studio  Dr.  Ditmars  has  con- 
structed a  sort  of  telephoto- 
microscope  camera  by  which 
he  can  take  pictures  of  the 
antics  of  insects  and  small 
animals    for    projection    on 
the  screen  to  a  size  that  brings  them 
within  the  range  of  our  sympathy  and 
understanding.    These   films,   therefore, 
offer  advantages  for  the  actual  study  of 
insect  movement  and  habits  superior  in 
some  respects  to  life  itself.  It  is  a  cu- 
rious experience  to  feel  a  whole  audi- 


ence watching  with  muscles  tense  from 
sympathy  a  scarabeus  laboring  to  roll 
its  big  ball  up  a  two-inch  declivity  and 
then  to  hear  the  spontaneous  outburst 
of  applause  as  the  coleopteran  Sisy- 
phus finally  triumphs  over  the  gravita- 
tion of  the  earth. 

Dr.    Ditmars    has    put    together    his 
latest  films  in  a  series  called  The  Book 


GUNDA,   THE .  MAN-KILLER 

of  Nature,  of  which  "the  jungle  circus" 
forms  the  finale.  In  this  the  waltzing 
mice  and  the  walking-leaves  do  steps 
surpassing  the  modern  dances,  the  frog 
is  both  clown  and  high-diver,  the  jerboas 
do  the  jumping  act,  the  monkeys  the 
trapeze  performance  and  the  skunk,  by 
his  mere  appearance 
on  the  scene,  ad- 
journs the  circus. 
{George  R.  Meeker. 
New    York.) 


THE  HOME  LIFE  OF  BIRDS 

Moving  pictures  of  remarkable  inter- 
est to  ornithologists  were  shown  re- 
cently before  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Audubon  Societies.  They  con- 
sisted of  pictures  made  by  William  L. 
Finley,  an  expert  ornithologist  and  pho- 
tographer, on  several  of  the  lakes  in 
northern  California  and  southern  Ore- 
gon, and  showed  such  rare 
and  shy  birds  as  Wilson's 
snipe,  grebs  and  various 
terns,  in  the  privacy  of 
their  homes,  as  it  were.  The 
cameras  had  been  set  by 
their  breeding  resorts  under 
a  cleverly  contrived  "blind" 
made  of  tule-flags  and  left 
there  until  the  birds  had 
entirely  recovered  from  any 
fright  or  suspicion  that 
they  might  have  had  at  first. 
More  distinctly  education- 
al, was  a  series  of  pictures 
exhibiting  the  rearing  of  a 
family  of  bluebirds  by  the 
two  children  of  the  pho- 
tographer. These  birds  were 
taken  into  the  house  from 
an  abandoned  nest  just  af- 
ter they  were  hatched  and 
grew  up  with  the  utmost 
tameness  and  affection  for 
their  young  benefactors ; 
and  all  the  pretty  ways  in 
which  they  manifested  this 
trust  and  affection  were 
shown  in  a  long  reel  of 
kindly  interest.  The  moral 
lesson  of  care  was  no  more 
conspicuous  than  was  the  zoological  in- 
struction as  to  the  food  and  ways  of  a 
bluebird  family.  It  is  unfortunate,  how- 
ever, that  these  films  are  the  property 
of  the  State  of  Oregon  and  are  not 
permitted  to  be  used  outside  of  the  state 
except  by  Mr.  Finley. 


THE  DIVING  FROG  OF  THE  CIRCUS 


Many  American 
universiti(  s  are  us- 
ing motion  pictures 
in  their  classroom 
work,  but  the  State 
University  of  Wash- 
ington is,  we  believe, 
the  first  to  introduce 
a  course  in  the  art 
of  writing  dramas 
for  the  film.  Al- 
ready the  depart- 
ment of  journalism 
is  able  to  point  with 
pride  to  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  students 
taking  the  course 
have  got  real  money 
for  their  photoplays. 
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BATTLE   CRY    OF   THE   MOTHERS 

BY  ANGELA   MORGAN 


Bone  of  our  bone,  flesh  of  our  flesh, 

Fruit  of  our  age-long  mother  pain. 

They  have  caught  your  life  in  the  nations'  mesh, 

They  have  bargained  you  out  for  their  paltry  gain 

And  they  build  their  hope  on  the  shattered  breast 

Of  the  child  we  sang  to  I'est. 

On  the  shattered  breast  and  the  wounded  cheek — 

0,  God !  If  the  mothers  could  only  speak ! — 

Blossom  of  centuries  trampled  down 

For  the  moment's  red  renown. 

Pulse  of  our  pulse,  breath  of  our  breath, 

Hope  of  the  pang  that  brought  to  birth, 

They  have  flung  you  forth  to  the  fiends  of  death. 

They  have  cast  your  flesh  to  the  cruel  earth. 

Field  upon  field,  tier  upon  tier 

Till  the  darkness  writhes  in  fear. 

And  they  plan  to  marshal  you  more  and  more — 

Oh,  our  minds  are  numb  and  our  hearts  are  sore!— 

They  are  killing  the  thing  we  cherish  most, 

They  are  driving  you  forth  in  a  blinding  host, 

They    are    storming    the    world    with    your    eager 

strength — 
But  the  judgment  comes  at  length. 

Emperors !  Kings !  On  your  heedless  throne. 

Do  you  hear  the  cry  that  the  mothers  make? 

The  blood  you  shed  is  our  own,  our  own, 

You  shall  answer,  for  our  sake. 

When  you  pierce  his  side,  you  have  pierced  our  side — 

0,  mothers !  The  ages  we  have  cried ! — 

And  the  shell  that  sunders  his  flesh  apart 

Enters  our  bleeding  heart. 

'Tis  over  our  bodies  you  shout  your  way, 

Our  bodies  that  nourished  him,  day  by  day 

In  the  long  dim  hours  of  our  sacred  bliss, 

Fated  to  end  in  this! 

Governors !  Ministers !  You  who  prate 
That  war  and  ravage  and  wreck  must  be 
To  save  the  nation,  avenge  the  state. 
To  right  men's  wrongs  and  set  them  free — 
You  who  have  said 
Blood  must  be  shed 
Nor  reckoned  the  cost  of  our  agony — 
Answer  us  now!  Down  the  ages  long 
Who  has  righted  the  mother's  wrong? 
You  have  bargained  our  milk,  you  have  bargained 
our  blood, 


Nor  counted  us  more  than  the  forest  brutes; 
By  the  shameful  traffic  of  motherhood 
Have  you  settled  the  world's  disputes. 
Did  you  think  to  barter  the  perfect  bloom. 
Bodies  shaped  in  our  patient  womb 
And  never  to  face  the  judgment  day 
When  you  and  your  kind  should  pay? 

Flesh  of  our  flesh,  bone  of  our  bone, 
Hope  of  the  pang  we  bore  alone. 
Sinew  and  strength  of  the  midnight  hour 
When  our  dream  had  come  to  flower. 

O,  women!  You  who  are  spared  our  wo. 

You  who  have  felt  the  mother  throe 

Yet  cannot  know  the  stark  despair 

Of  coflSns  you  shall  never  bear — 

Are  you  asleep  that  you  do  not  care, 

Afraid,  that  you  do  not  dare? 

Will  you  dumbly  stand 

In  your  own  safe  land 

While  our  sons  are  slaughtered  and  torn? 

Bravely  thru  centuries  we  have  borne 

And  suffered  and  wept  in  our  secret  place. 

But  now  our  silence  and  shame  are  past. 

The  reckoning  day  has  come  at  last — 

We  must  rise!  We  must  plead  for  the  race! 

You  who  behold  the  mothers'  plight. 

Will  you  join  our  battle  cry  with  might. 

Will  you  fight  the  mothers'  fight? 

We  who  have  given  the  soldiers  birth, 

Let  us  fling  our  cry  to  the  ends*  of  earth. 

To  the  ends  of  Time  let  our  voice  be  hurled 

Till  it  waken  the  sleeping  world. 

Flesh  of  our  flesh,  bone  of  our  bone. 

Toil  of  the  centuries  come  to  speech. 

As  far  as  the  human  voice  can  reach 

We  will  shout,  we  will  plead  for  our  own! 

Warriors!  Counsellors!  Men  at  arms! 

You  who  have  gloried  in  war's  alarms. 

When  the  great  rebellion  comes 

You  shall  hear  the  beat 

Of  our  marching  feet 

And  the  sound  of  our  million  drums. 

You  shall  know  that  the  world  is  at  last  awake — 

You  shall  hear  the  cry  that  the  mothers  make — 

You  shall  yield — for  the  mothers'  sake! 


THE     HEBREW     SCRIPTURES 

WHAT  I  BELIEVE   AND  WHY— NINETEENTH   PAPER 


I  MIGHT,  perhaps,  after  a  study 
of  the  evidence  of  Theism,  and  a 
statement  far  too  brief  of  the 
basis  and  rule  of  duty,  here  end  my 
discussion  of  belief  and  the  reasons 
of  belief,  for  all  that  is  absolutely  es- 
sential in  Religion  and  Morals  has 
now  been  reached  if  not  covered.  For 
it  is  incredible  that  a  good  God  M^ould 
not  look  with  favor  on  a  good  man, 
who  tried  to  live  a  life  of  good  will 
to  his  fellow  men  and  of  honor 
toward  God;  for  "what  doth  the 
Lord  thy  God  require  of  thee"  be- 
yond this?  For  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  abundant  good  will  of  God  will 
be  toward  such  a  candid  soul,  even  if 


BY  WILLIAM  HAYES  WARD 

he  knew  no  more  and  believed  no 
more  than  this.  But  some  further 
discussion  is  needed,  both  because 
much  more  is  believed  and  often  de- 
manded, and  also  because  further  re- 
ligious faith  has  been  of  great  ser- 
vice in  keeping  men  in  the  path  of 
duty. 

Passing,  then,  to  the  subject  of 
Scripture,  I  observe  that  the  ad- 
herents of  a  number  of  religions 
have  books,  or  a  collection  of 
books,  which  they  regard  as  sa- 
cred and  authoritative.  Chief  among 
these  religions  are  Hinduism,  with 
its  Vedas;  Buddhism,  with  its 
Tripitaka,     or     Three     Fold     Path; 


Zoroastrianism,  with  the  Avesta; 
Hebraism,  with  the  Old  Testament; 
Christianity,  which  adds  the  New 
Testament,  while  retaining  the  Jew- 
ish Scriptures;  and  Mohammedan- 
ism, with  the  Koran;  the  old  Egyp- 
tian Book  of  the  Dead,  and  a  long 
series  of  Babylonian  hymns,  and  a 
multitude  of  other  holy  books,  that 
have  originated,  some  of  them,  as 
late  even  as  our  own  day,  of  which 
our  own  country  has  produced  its  full 
share,  such  as  the  Scriptures  of  Mor- 
monism  and  Christian  Science,  while 
Persia  has  within  a  century  given  us 
the  holy  books  of  the  Babists.  Be- 
cause the  religion  in  which  I  havp 
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been  educated  and  to  which  I  have  ad- 
hered is  Christianity,  I  am  obliged 
with  great  conciseness  to  give  some 
reasons  why  its  sacred  books  are  su- 
perior to  any  others,  and  what  is  the 
nature  of  the  authority  on  which 
they  rest. 

I  can  immediately  dismiss  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Vedas,  for  it  is  polythe- 
istic. That  excludes  it  from  compari- 
son; it  is  plainly  untrue  and  un- 
worthy. 

Buddhism  comes  next.  That  also 
must  be  dismissed  for  a  different 
reason.  The  central  aim  which  it  pre- 
sents to  its  adherents  is  that  they  rid 
themselves  of  desire  and  ambition 
and  feeling  and  hope,  since  all  exist- 
ence is  bad,  and  the  ultimate  goal  is 
absorption  of  being  in  the  universal 
infinite;  and  this  is  to  be  achieved  by 
a  series  of  incarnations  of  successive 
lives  of  renunciation  of  pleasures.  It 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  hopeless  and 
hateful  religion  which  offers  no  sort 
of  evidence  for  its  incarnations. 

WHAT   ZOROASTER   ACCOMPLISHED 

Zoroastrianism  is  a  great  advance 
on  either  of  the  two  religions  of  In- 
dia. It  is  so  imprest  with  the  con- 
flict of  good  and  evil  in  the  world  that 
it  concludes  there  must  be  two 
mighty  spirits,  each  supreme  in  his 
sphere,  the  utterly  good  Ahura 
Mazda,  and  the  utterly  bad  Ahriman. 
These  two  are  independent  in  their 
being,  and  so  not  infinite  either  in 
power  or  wisdom,  for  neither  can  de- 
stroy the  other,  at  least  during  the 
present  dispensation.  Ahura  Mazda 
created  the  world  and  all  things  in  it 
good;  he  also  created  good  spirits  to 
rule  the  universe,  what  we  would  call 
angels  and  archangels.  But  whatever 
he  created  that  was  good  was  offset 
by  corresponding  evil  creations  by 
Ahriman,  evil  spirits,  storms,  dis- 
eases, wars,  etc.  Fire  was  the  emblem 
of  the  good  god,  and  sacrifices  were 
offered  to  him.  Much  was  made  of 
purity  of  life,  but  of  this,  ritual  pu- 
rity was  a  great  part — even  the  earth 
must  be  freed  from  defilement. 
There  is  a  judgment  after  death,  and 
also  a  final  judgment,  after  which 
those  who  have  been  in  Hell  will  en- 
dure a  limited  further  punishment, 
when  all  things  will  be  restored 
by  the  deliverance  of  a  Savior.  Then 
Ahura  Mazda  will  destroy  Ahriman, 
the  good  spirits  will  each  destroy  his 
evil  counterpart,  the  icy  mountains 
will  be  leveled  to  fertile  plains,  and  a 
new  dispensation  of  righteousness 
will  reign  on  the  earth.  There  is 
much  in  this  like  Judaism  and  Chris- 
tianity, but  the  dualistic  element  in 
it,  altho  the  power  of  Ahriman  is 
finally  overcome,  together  with  its  ex- 
cessive ritualism,  makes  it,  noble  re- 
ligion tho  it  is,  far  inferior  to  Juda- 


ism or  Christianity.  Unfortunately 
we  do  not  possess  the  original  Zoro- 
astrian  writings,  only  texts  of  per- 
haps eight  centuries  after  Christ, 
and  we  do  not  certainly  know  wheth- 
er in  the  case  of  elements  common 
to  both  the  Jewish  religion  borrowed 
from  the  Persian  or  the  reverse. 

JUDAISM  TODAY 

The  Jewish  religion  knows  only 
one  supreme  God,  creator  of  all 
things  and  of  all  beings.  He  is  the 
infinitely  wise  and  good  God.  This 
is  its  great  excellence,  and  it  accord- 
ingly insists  on  justice  and  right- 
eousness. It  had  in  early  times  a  full 
ritual  of  sacrifices,  but  its  ritualism 
mainly  ended  with  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple.  It  has  in  its  Scriptures 
no  clear  doctrine  of  a  future  life  of 
reward  or  punishment,  but  there  are 
intimations  of  it  in  its  later  Sacred 
Books,  and  its  apocryphal  books  are 
familiar  with  Heaven  and  Hell  and 
with  the  activities  of  angels  and 
devils.  Present-day  Judaism  empha- 
sizes the  existence  of  God  and  the 
bearings  of  duty  on  this  world,  but 
pays  little  attention  to  the  next.  It 
retains  the  Mosaic  legislation,  with 
the  observance  of  the  seventh  day 
and  the  feast  days,  but  omits  the  sac- 
rifices. While  at  present  circumcision 
is  universally  retained  as  a  distinc- 
tive rite,  the  more  advanced  keep 
nothing  else  except  it  be  theism,  and 
their  religion  is  little  more  than  eth- 
ical culture  added  to  racial  national- 
ism. In  its  stricter  usage  I  cannot 
accept  any  of  its  ritualism  as  belong- 
ing to  a  pure  religion,  and  in  its 
more  radical  form  it  is  scarcely  a  re- 
ligion. Even  so  it  is  a  racial  religion, 
based  on  a  rite. 

MOHAMMEDAN   MONOTHEISM 

Mohammedanism  is,  like  Judaism, 
purely  monotheistic,  and  is  the  re- 
'  ligion  proclaimed  by  a  single  teacher, 
Mohammed,  who  got  his  ideas  from 
a  very  imperfect  apprehension  of  Ju- 
daism and  Christianity,  with  influ- 
ences from  the  neighboring  Pagan- 
ism. It  is  a  religion  of  force,  con- 
quering by  the  sword,  and  it  favors 
polygamy.  Its  notions  of  the  future 
life  are  gross,  and  have  borrowed 
much  from  Zoroastrianism  as  to 
Heaven  and  Hell  and  the  judgment 
of  the  dead.  It  can  be  dismissed  as 
inferior  to  Christianity,  altho  re- 
lieved of  nearly  all  Hebraic  ritual- 
ism. Of  all  the  world  religions  Chris- 
tianity in  its  various  forms,  or  at 
least  in  its  purest  forms  and  in  the 
character  of  its  Sacred  Books  is  eas- 
ily the  best.  It  holds  to  the  personal 
and  supreme  God  of  Judaism;  it  re- 
quires only  the  simplest  ritual  ob- 
servances; it  magnifies  justice  and 
holiness,  but  it  magnifies  more  the 
love  of  God  as  Father  of  his  children 


the  world  over,  the  supremacy  of  love 
over  justice;  and  as  Lord  and  Master 
it  presents  Jesus  Christ  who  revealed 
God  to  the  world;  and  it  promises 
Heaven  to  the  good  and  threatens. 
Hell  to  the  wicked.  It  expects  the 
reign  of  righteousness  on  earth  and 
a  final  judgment.  It  has  its  various 
schools  of  thought  which  emphasize 
or  discredit  various  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctive doctrines,  so  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  give  a  common  creed;  for 
what  some  would  hold  to  be  absolute- 
ly essential,  others  who  equally  claim 
and  are  allowed  the  name  of  Chris- 
tian would  deny. 

THE  VALID  SCRIPTURES 

Christianity  accepts  the  thirty- 
nine  Sacred  Books  of  Judaism  and 
adds  to  them  the  twenty-seven  books 
of  the  New  Testament.  As  I  see  no 
reason  to  accept  the  sacred  books  of 
other  religions  as  having  any  bind- 
ing authority  on  me,  it  will  be  requi- 
site to  consider  only  what  I  must  be- 
lieve as  to  the  authority  of  these 
Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures. 

There  has  come  down  to  us  by 
tradition  and  education  a  general  be- 
lief in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  as  having  been  giv- 
en to  us  by  revelation  from  God,  or, 
at  least,  by  writers  inspired  from  God 
to  give  us  true  instruction  as  to  re- 
ligious history  and  duty.  As  to  the 
degree  and  nature  of  that  inspiration 
Christians  differ.  The  value  of  a  doc- 
trine of  inspiration  is  to  assure  to  us 
the  truth,  and  so  the  authority  of  the 
books  inspired.  The  truth  is  the  im- 
portant thing,  and  the  inspiration  is 
supposed  to  put  the  seal  upon  the 
truth  and  forbid  doubt.  It  is  the  truth 
in  them  that  is  of  value. 

The  question  now  to  be  considered 
is  that  of  the  actual  inspiration  of 
Scripture,  or  of  its  nature  and  ex- 
tent. The  old  view  was  that  these 
books  were  so  fully  inspired  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  that  absolutely  no  error 
of  any  sort  is  to  be  found  in  them. 
Few  intelligent  people,  at  least  among 
Protestants,  still  adhere  to  this  in- 
herited view,  while  all  Catholics  are 
obliged  to  hold  the  strict  doctrine  of 
the  Church  on  this  subject.  We  have 
full  right  to  judge  of  the  inspiration 
of  our  Scriptures,  and  no  Church  has 
the  right  to  impose  its  decision  upon 
us.  I  claim  that  right  to  myself.  The 
Church  is  made  up  of  men,  and  I  am 
a  man  with  the  rest  of  the  members, 
and  with  equal  right  to  judge.  What 
I  must  judge  is  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
statements  made  in  the  books,  and 
the  moral  quality  of  their  contents, 
whether  worthy  of  God.  On  both  of 
these  points  I  have  the  right  to  judge 
and  cannot  help  judging  as  soon  as 
I  begin  to  raise  the  question  of  in- 
spiration. 
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And  first,  as  to  the  Jewish  Scrip- 
tures, what  do  they  claim  for  them- 
selves as  to  their  inspiration?  I  take 
the  thirty-nine  books  in  order,  not 
the  order  of  the  old  Greek  transla- 
tion which  our  English  translations 
follow,  and  even  unfortunately  the 
Revised  Version,  but  that  which  has 
come  down  to  us  in  the  Hebrew  text. 
By  not  following  it  the  English  read- 
er misses  the  fact  that  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  divided  into  three  collections, 
of  which  the  Law  was  the  first  to  be 
received  as  canonical,  followed  later 
by  the  Prophets,  and  later  still  by  the 
Psalms,  or  Hagiographa. 

Of  these  three  the  Law  includes 
what  are  called  the  Five  Books  of 
Moses.  The  book  of  Genesis  makes  no 
claim  to  have  any  authority  different 
from  any  other  book  of  history,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  the  four  succeed- 
ing books.  We  are  not  told  who  wrote 
them,  and  the  anonymous  author  (or 
authors)  makes  no  claim  to  special 
inspiration  requiring  belief.  We  are 
left  to  judge  from  their  contents 
whether  they  are  true,  or  how  far 
they  are  true.  We  are  told,  to  be  sure, 
that  a  considerable  part  of  the  con- 
tents of  Exodus,  Leviticus  and  Num- 
bers was  repeated  by  God  to  Moses 
on  Mount  Sinai,  such  as  the  Ten 
Commandments;  and  many  a  chap- 
ter begins  with  the  words,  "And  the 
Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying."  For 
the  contents  of  these  chapters  the 
writer  claims  not  mere  inspiration 
but  absolute  revelation  from  God 
who  is  said  to  have  spoken  to  Moses 
face  to  face.  But  by  whom  the  writer 
was  told  this,  or  from  whom  he  quot- 
ed these  many  passages,  or  whether 
the  writer,  living  then,  or  some  cen- 
turies later,  himself  composed  them 
we  are  not  told.  We  must  judge  of 
them  simply  from  their  contents,  un- 
less we  are  willing  to  rest  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  Church  or  of  tradi- 
tion; but  that  would  be  renouncing 
reason.  We  would  not  do  that  in  the 
case  of  any  other  books. 

Included  in  the  collection  called 
"Prophets"  are  Joshua,  Judges,  the 
two  Books  of  Samuel  and  the  two  of 
Kings,  followed  by  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel  and  the  twelve  Minor  Proph- 
ets. Of  these  the  purely  historical 
books,  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel  and 
Kings  are  not  attested  as  in  any  way 
differing  from  other  books  of  the 
class,  and  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  subjected  to  the 
usual  canons  of  criticism. 

THE  PROPHETIC  BOOKS 

Next  come  the  three  Major  and  the 
twelve  Minor  Prophets.  Of  the  latter 
Jonah  forms  an  exception,  as  it  is  not 
properly  a  prophecy  but  on  the  face 
of  it  a  religious  romance,  and  it  bears 
no  attestation,  not  even  the  name  of 


its  author.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that 
the  superscription  to  Isaiah  in  the 
first  verse  cannot  cover  the  entire 
book,  for  the  Isaiah  there  credited 
with  the  prophecies  lived  before  the 
Captivity,  while  the  author  of  the 
later  chapters  lived  after  the  Cap- 
tivity. A  promise  of  return  from  the 
Captivity  appears  in  43:5-6  and 
60:20.  A  date  is  set  in  44:28  and 
45:11,  where  Cyrus  is  spoken  of  as 
then  reigning,  and  about  to  permit 
the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem.  In 
48:20-21  the  Jews  are  bidden  to  es- 
cape from  Babylon:  "Go  ye  forth 
from  Babylon ;  flee  ye  from  the  Chal- 
deans." They  "v/ere  sold  for  nought," 
they  "shall  be  redeemed  without 
money."  In  64:10  Jerusalem  is  said 
to  be  a  desolation  and  the  temple 
burned  with  fire.  This  was  not  true 
in  the  days  of  Isaiah.  The  book  is 
thus  a  compilation,  part  of  it  written 
presumably  by  Isaiah,  and  the  more 
valuable  portion  anonymous.  Large 
portions  of  the  book,  whether  from 
Isaiah  or  the  later  writer,  are  put  in 
the  mouth  of  God  as  his  declarations ; 
whether  truly  and  historically  his 
words  or  so  attributed  to  him  dra- 
matically we  are  to  judge.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  here  we  have  come  into  a 
new  field  of  literary  activity,  that  of 
the  prophetic  function,  which  needs 
consideration.  Jeremiah  is  a  book  of 
oracles,  "The  word  of  the  Lord  came 
unto  me,"  or,  "The  word  of  the  Lord 
came  unto  Jeremiah,"  or  "Thus  saith 
the  Lord."  The  conditions  are  the 
same  in  Ezekiel,  with  a  richer  devel- 
opment of  visions. 

When  we  come  to  the  Minor 
Prophets,  omitting  Jonah,  the  condi- 
tions are  still  much  the  same.  They 
are  all  declarations  of  the  divine  will, 
of  hope  or  doom,  interspersed  with 
visions.  The  third  chapter  of  Hab- 
ukkuk  is  a  late  psalm,  by  way  of  ex- 
ception, which  has  been  attached  to 
the  oracles. 

THE   HAGIOGRAPHA 

The  third  division  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  the  last  to  be  incorporat- 
ed into  the  Jewish  canon,  is  the  Ha- 
giographa, and  consists  of  the 
Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  Song  of 
Songs,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ecclesi- 
astes,  Esther,  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehe- 
miah  and  First  and  Second  Chron- 
icles. Of  these  not  one  makes  any 
claim  for  special  inspiration  except 
the  latter  half  of  Daniel.  The  first 
half  is  a  collection  of  religious  stories 
followed  by  a  dream  and  visions 
granted  to  Daniel,  a  Jew  of  whom  we 
have  no  historical  knowledge  beyond 
this  book  itself.  As  it  is  now  gen- 
erally admitted  even  by  conservative 
scholars  that  the  book  of  Daniel  was 
not  written  before  the  time  of  Anti- 
ochus  Epiphanes,  that  is,  three  cen- 


tures  after  the  times  of  the  Daniel 
described  in  this  book,  and  as  it  was 
a  common  convention  at  this  period 
to  put  one's  teachings  into  the  mouth 
of  some  old  authority,  just  as  Plato 
and  Cicero  did  in  Greece  and  Rome, 
the  ascription  of  the  book  to  Daniel 
as  a  prophet  falls  away;  and  indeed 
the  authors  of  the  Jewish  canon  did 
not  count  him  a  prophet  nor  did  they 
put  this  book  with  those  of  the 
prophets  but  into  the  latest  collec- 
tion. The  earlier  chapters  appear  to 
be,  like  Ruth  and  Esther,  which  also 
belong  to  the  Hagiographa,  edifying 
patriotic  or  religious  stories  rather 
than  to  be  accepted  as  histories; 
while  the  last  chapters  of  Daniel  be- 
long to  a  large  class  of  eschatological 
books  anticipating  the  coming  reign 
of  righteousness  in  which  the  writers 
of  the  class  delighted,  and  of  which 
Daniel  is  the  best,  and  the  only  one 
to  be  received  into  the  final  Jewish 
canon. 

Ezra,  Nehemiah  and  Chronicles 
are  purely  historical  and  make  no 
special  claim  to  authority  beyond 
their  internal  evidence.  The  Book  of 
Psalms  is  made  up  of  five  separate 
books,  probably  of  different  dates  of 
collection,  and  were  used  for  worship 
in  the  Second  Temple.  Some  are  cred- 
ited to  their  supposed  authors  or  to 
collections,  and  others  are  anony- 
mous. None  of  them  make  any  more 
claim  to  superior  inspiration  than  do 
the  hymns  of  the  Wesleys.  Equally 
Proverbs  is  made  up  of  various  col- 
lections of  wise  and  popular  sayings, 
and,  so  far  as  their  text  goes,  are  to 
be  judged  by  their  intrinsic  value. 
The  next  book  is  Job  a  drama  en- 
closed in  a  story.  It  is  anonymous, 
religious,  doubtfully  of  Hebrew  or- 
igin, and  makes  no  claim  to  be  treat- 
ed with  any  more  reverence  than  its 
contents  require.  It  is  a  noble  work, 
the  story  in  prose  and  the  dialog  in 
poetry.  The  Song  of  Songs  is  com- 
posed of  nuptial  songs,  is  in  no  sense 
religious,  and  can  be  made  religious 
only  by  such  arbitrary  interpretation 
as  is  to  be  seen  in  the  titles  of  the 
chapters  in  King  James's  Version. 
Lamentations  is  a  series  of  acrostic 
poems  bewailing  Jerusalem,  the 
verses  beginning  with  the  successive 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  it  shows 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  judged 
like  other  such  poetry.  Ecclesiastes 
is  a  late  book  the  writer  of  which  has 
put  his  philosophy  into  the  mouth  of 
Solomon,  as  the  writer  of  Daniel  put 
his  apocalypses  into  the  mouth  of 
Daniel.  No  inspiration  is  claimed  for 
it. 

THE  BOOKS  THAT  CLAIM   INSPIRATION 

We  thus  find  that  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  Bible  of  the  Jews,  claims 
revelation  from  God  for  the  larger 
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Mrs.  Martin's  Man 
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The  Present  Hour 
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Songs  of  Kabir 
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pathetic versions  of  the  spiritual  songs  of 
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Philip  the  King  and  Other  Poems 
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By  W.  F.  MONYPENNY  and  G.  E. 
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The  brilliant  biography  of  the  most  pic- 
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Artificial  Waterways  of  the 
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parts  of  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers, 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel  and  eleven 
Minor  Prophets,  while  no  claim  is  made 
for  the  writers  of  the  other  books  which 
make  up  the  three  Jewish  collections  of 
writings  selected  by  the  rabbis  of  two 
centuries  before  and  nearly  a  century 
after  the  birth  of  Christ  from  their 
g-eneral  literature  to  be  held  as  sacred. 
This  requires  me  briefly  to  consider  the 
validity  of  the  claims  of  those  writers 
who  speak  as  the  mouthpieces  of  God. 

It  is  as  nearly  certain  as  any  fact 
relating'  to  so  ancient  a  period  can  be, 
that  the  so-called  Five  Books  of  Moses 
were  not  written  by  Moses.  It  is  no- 
where claimed  in  these  books  that  he 
wrote  them  and  they  tell  us  that  after 
him  there  arose  no  prophet  like  him, 
and  the  story  is  told  of  his  death.  Of 
course,  writing  was  well  known  at  the 
age  of  Moses,  but  in  the  Egyptian  or 
Babylonian,  not  in  the  Hebrew  letters 
or  language.  No  such  fragment  of  that 
age  has  been  found.  Of  course,  we  can 
imagine  the  books  written  in  Egyptian 
or  Babylonian  and  translated  into  He- 
brew 500  years  later,  but  that  is  very 
improbable.  The  consensus  of  scholar- 
ship is  that  they  were  composed  cen- 
turies after  the  death  of  Moses,  and 
that  the  author  made  such  use  of  ma- 
terials as  he  could  and  by  a  perfectly 
legitimate  literary  convention  of  his 
day  put  into  the  mouth  of  Moses  or  of 
Balaam  and  into  the  mouth  of  the  Lord 
the  teachings  which  he  believed  to  rep- 
resent the  religious  history  of  Israel 
and  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  In  a  way 
both  historical  and  dramatic  he  has  done 
what  Milton  did  when  in  a  more  ven- 
turesome way  he  enters  the  council- 
chamber  of  Jehovah,  and  in  the  third 
book  of  Paradise  Lost  reports  the  long 
dialog  between  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
These  five  Books  of  Moses  are  of  im- 
mense value  for  history  and  religion, 
but  I  cannot  see  that  they  carry  evi- 
dence of  possessing  the  binding  author- 
ity of  inspiration. 

WERE   THE   PROPHETS   INSPIRED? 

The  case  with  the  prophetical  books 
is  quite  different  froni  that  with  the 
Pentateuch.  Here  we  have  the  definite 
claim  of  inspiration  from  the  writers 
themselves.  Prophets  were  numerous  in 
those  days,  old  prophets,  young  proph- 
ets, schools  of  the  prophets  in  training 
as  under  Elisha,  wandering  dervish 
prophets,  as  in  the  day  of  Saul;  and 
there  were  rival  prophets  who  prophe- 
sied against  each  other,  each,  for  aught 
we  can  see,  imprest  with  the  truth  of 
his  message,  declaring  it  had  been  giv- 
en him  from  Jehovah.  An  instructive 
story  we  have  in  the  twenty-seventh 
and  twenty-eighth  chapters  of  Jere- 
miah. 

Jeremiah  advocated  political  submis- 
sion to  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Baby- 
lon, who  had  made  a  raid  on  Jerusa- 
lem and  carried  away  captives  and 
holy  vessels  from  the  temple.  His  ad- 
vice was  politic,  but  did  not  seem  patri- 
otic. He  claimed  an  oracle  from  the 
Lord,  but  there  were  other  prophets 
who  also  claimed  to  speak  the  word  of 
the  Lord,  and  who  assured  King  Zede- 
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kiah  of  speedy  deliverance  and  the  re- 
turn of  the  sacred  vessels.  To  impress 
his  wiser  counsel  Jeremiah  put  a  wood- 
en yoke  about  his  neck,  and  went  to  the 
king  and  his  princes  and  told  them, 
from  the  Lord,  that  they  must  submit 
to  the  yoke  of  Nebuchadnezzar  if  they 
wished  peace.  But  the  prophet  Hana- 
niah  entered  the  temple  and  pro- 
claimed: 

Thus  said  Jehovah  of  Hosts,  the  God 
of  Israel,  I  have  broke  the  yoke  of  the  king 
of  Babylon.  Within  two  years  I  will  re- 
store to  this  place  all  the  vessels  of  the 
house  of  .Jehovah  which  Nebuchadnezzar, 
king  of  Babylon,  took  from  this  place  and 
carried  to  Babylon  ;  and  Jechoniah,  son  of 
Jehoiakim.  king  of  Judah.  and  all  the  cap- 
tivity of  Judah  that  went  to  Babylon  I 
will  bring  back  to  this  place  said  Jehovah, 
for  I  will  break  the  yoke  of  the  king  of 
Babylon. 

Jeremiah  listened  and  only  said  he 
wished  it  might  be  so,  but  that  the 
event  would  prove  which  had  spoken 
truth.  Then  Hananiah  took  the  yoke 
off  from  Jeremiah's  neck  and  said. 
"Thus  saith  Jehovah,  So  will  I  break 
the  yoke  of  Nebuchadnezzar  off  the 
necks  of  all  these  nations  within  the 
space  of  two  years."  Jeremiah  was 
silent  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  re- 
turned with  a  message  from  Jehovah 
declaring  that  instead  of  a  yoke  of  wood 
a  yoke  of  iron  should  be  put  on  the 
necks  of  these  nations,  and  that  Hana- 
niah should  die  within  a  year. 

A  PROFESSIONAL  TERM 

Apparently  prophet  was  a  general 
term,  professionally  allowed  to  any  one 
who  claimed  it,  and  Jeremiah  and  Han- 
aniah were  equally  known  as  prophets 
of  Jehovah;  and  it  would  seem  they 
equally  believed  they  were  speaking  the 
will  of  God.  The  prophetic  function  was 
not  peculiar  to  Palestine,  for  all  the  na- 
tions around  had  the  same  of!ice  under 
different  names,  given  to  diviners  and 
interpreters  of  dreams  and  ministers  of 
oracles.  Even  Cicero  was  an  augur. 

I  cannot  doubt  that  the  select  line  of 
prophets  received  into  the  Jewish  canon 
were  the  great  moral  and  religious 
teachers  of  ancient  Israel.  They  were 
infused  with  the  sense  of  right  and 
duty,  and  with  a  true  patriotism  which 
was  held  subordinate  to  their  passion- 
ate loyalty  to  Israel's  God.  Their  su- 
preme religious  fervor  bore  them  much 
further  than  is  exprest  in  the  noble 
lines  of  John  Quincy  Adams: 

And    say    not    thou,    My    country    right   or 

wrong, 
Nor    shed    thy     blood     in     an     unhallowed 

cause    .    .    . 
But  when  thy  country  ti-amples  on  the  right 
Furl  up  her  banner  and  avert  thy  sight ; 

for  they  never  Wearied  to  beseech 
the  people  to  return  to  their  God,  and 
they  denounced  his  sure  judgments  on 
refusal  to  obey  their  warnings. 

WHAT  WERE  THE  PROPHETS? 

I  take  it  that  a  prophet  was  one  who 
claimed  to  announce  the  will  of  God  to 
the  king,  the  priests,  and  the  people. 
He  was,  with  scarce  an  exception,  a 
man  of  special  education,  of  broad 
knowledge  of  affairs,  with  the  attitude 
of  a  statesman   competent  to   instruct 
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the  court.  More  than  this,  he  was  an 
enthusiast,  and  he  believed  that  what 
he  said  was  the  will  of  God.  The  proph- 
ets had  the  genius  of  poets,  whether 
they  wrote,  in  prose  or  verse.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  if  they  delivered  their  , 
"burdens"  and  oracles  orally,  they  also  : 
wrote  them  down  at  their  leisure,  in 
such  a  literary  style  and  with  such  pas- 
sion that  their  writings  were  copied 
and  preserved.  They  were  prophets  not 
because  they  foretold  things,  but  be- 
cause they  proclaimed  things  on  the 
authority  of  God  Almighty;  and  their 
prophecies  were  all  of  judgments  on 
Israel  if  she  did  not  repent,  and  of  the 
visitations  of  God's  wrath  on  the  na- 
tions that  had  opprest  Israel. 

I  cannot  doubt  that  these  prophets 
believed  that  they  were  speaking  the 
will  of  God;  but  not  that  they  believed 
they  were  repeating  God's  words  dic- 
tated to  them.  Yet  they  believed  it  in  a 
higher  sense  than  that  in  which  some 
earnest  and  passionate  preacher,  some 
Savonarola  or  Luther,  now  proclaims 
and  foretells;  some  Benjamin  Franklin, 
who  says,  "We  must  all  hang  together, 
or  we  shall  assuredly  all  hang  separate- 
ly"; or  some  Lincoln,  who  trembles 
when  he  remembers  that  God  is  just. 
They  were  enthusiasts.  They  lived  in 
an  age  when  God  seemed  very  near  to 
man,  when  many  a  man  saw  visions 
and  felt,  or  thought  he  felt,  the  very  , 
impulse  of  God  in  his  soul.  To  them  a  ' 
strong  conviction  or  a  strong  passion 
was  the  voice  of  God;  and  why  may  it 
not  have  been,  and  why  may  it  not  be 
now  His  voice  when  we  feel  the  call  of  - 
duty?  They  were  human;  they  could 
err.  They  could  speak  only  up  to  their 
conviction  or  their  knowledge,  some 
better  inspired,  some  less  so: 

For  every  fiery  prophet  of  old  times, 
And  all  the  sacred  madness  of  the  bard, 
When    God   made   music   thru   them,   could 

but  speak 
His  music  by  the  framework  and  the  cord ; 

and  as  they  felt  it  they  have   spoken 
truth. 

UNINSPIRED  PROPHECIES 

This  does  not  exclude  literary  con- 
ventions, of  the  prophets'  own  composi- 
tion, given  as  illustrations,  parables, 
visions,  put  into  the  mouth  of  God. 
There  is  a  multitude  of  threats  of  ven- 
geance on  other  nations  that  we  cannot 
approve,  altho  put  into  the  mouth  of  Je- 
hovah, as  venomous  as  those  in  the  im- 
precatory Psalms,  of  which  Isaac 
Watts  says  in  his  notes  on  his  metrical 
versions,  "I  have  omitted  the  dreadful  • 
imprecations  on  his  enemies"  (Ps.  69)  ; 
and  "Rejoicing  in  the  destruction  of  our 
personal  enemies  is  not  so  evangelical 
a  practise;  therefore  I  have  given  the 
eleventh  verse  of  this  psalm  another 
turn"  (Ps.  92)  ;  and  Psalm  137  he 
passes  by  entirely,  with  other  passages, 
as  not  "so  well  suited  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Gospel."  No  one  can  believe  that 
God  inspired  the  sadly  human  impreca- 
tion, "Happy  shall  he  be  that  taketh 
and  dasheth  thy  little  ones  against  the 
stones";  and  there  are  many  whole 
chapters  of  such  curses  in  the  prophets 
which  cannot  be  read  with  edification 
because     they     are     unchristian,     and 
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which  I  would  never  wish  to  translate 
for  the  instruction  of  Buddhists  or  Con- 
fucianists.  I  do  not  find  the  impreca- 
tions on  Moab  and  Ammon  in  Jeremiah, 
or  those  on  the  surrounding  nations  in 
the  two  first  chapters  of  Amos,  helpful 
to  devotion  when  read  in  either  public 
or  family  worship;  and  I  believe  these 
"fiery  prophets  of  old  time"  made  their 
faulty  music  by  the  rude  "framework 
and  the  cord,"  and  not  by  the  touch  of 
the  finger  and  the  loving  heart  of  the 
All  Father.  They  were  inspired  in  a 
measure,  but  I  cannot  see  that  it  was 
by  any  such  compelling  influence  as 
saved  them  from  error,  whether  his- 
torical, scientific,  ethical  or  religious. 
Always  our  best  reason  and  best  sense 
of  right,  that  which  we  have  learned 
from  a  higher  Teacher  since  the  days 
of  those  Hebrew  prophets,  must  judge 
them,  but  most  reverently,  most  grate- 
fully, as  having  been  the  highest  teach- 
ers the  world  had  known,  thru  whom 
the  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God  has 
come  down  to  us;  and  yet  they,  without 
us,  could  not  be  made  perfect.  Too  often 
they  looked  on  Jehovah  as  the  special 
Hebrew  God,  even  as  Naomi  bade  her 
daughters-in-law  go  back  to  serve  the 
God  of  Moab.  While  a  late  evangelical 
prophet  could  anticipate  the  time  when 
all  the  world  should  worship  Israel's 
God,  yet  not  in  the  whole  Jewish  Scrip- 
tures is  there  to  be  found  a  single  com- 
mand to  seek  the  conversion  of  foreign 
nations. 

THE  INSPIRATION  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT 

The  present  is  not  a  treatise  on  In- 
spiration. I  am  merely  trying  in  the 
most  succinct  way  to  tell  what  I  be- 
lieve and  why  I  believe  it.  And  I  do  not 
find  in  the  Old  Testament  itself  any 
evidence  of  any  such  inspiration  as  for- 
bids us  to  judge  it,  and  to  accept  or  de- 
cline its  teachings  on  any  subject.  Most 
of  it  claims  no  such  inspiration.  We 
would  never  imagine  it  authoritatively 
inspired  if  we  had  not  inherited  the  be- 
lief, first  from  the  Jews  of  a  century  or 
two  before  Christ,  and  then  from  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
three  books  of  the  Pentateuch  which 
tell  us  what  God  said  to  Moses  are 
books  of  history,  and  we  must  judge  of 
them  by  the  same  canons  as  we  judge 
of  the  speeches  given  us  by  Thucydides 
as  spoken  by  other  leaders.  For  myself, 
I  believe  that  these  books  were  written 
long  after  the  times  of  Moses  and  that 
they  are  not  literally  historical.  The 
prophetic  books  are  splendid  works  of 
inspiration,  but  not  of  such  inspiration 
as  the  previous  Christian  generations 
have  held  them  to  be.  The  writers  be- 
lieved themselves  to  be  speaking  the 
will  of  God,  and  they  wrote  and  spoke 
with  authority.  They  promised  good  for 
the  good  and  threatened  evil  for  the 
evil,  and  also  for  the  enemies  of  their 
nation.  They  spoke  the  highest  utter- 
ance of  their  times,  not  of  all  times. 
Their  teachings  were  not  perfect,  but 
they  came  as  near  perfection  as  human 
faculties  and  human  conscience  and 
faith  could  then  attain.  Their  writings 
deserve  to  have  been  the  Bible  of  the 
Hebrew  people,  but  there  was  some- 
thing better  to  follow. 
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Imported  Novelty 

Dress  Cottons 

at 


Reg.  Trade  Mark 


We  believe  this  to  be  the  most  exclusive  assortment 
of  Imported  Novelty  Dress  Fabrics  in  this  country. 
It  contains  many  charming  designs  and  attractive 
weaves  which  are  whollv  confined  to  us. 

Our  representative  was  in  Paris  when-  war  was  declared, 
and  remained  there  for  two  weeks  afterward.  He  was  able, 
therefore,  to  secure  the  very  latest  productions  of  the  French 
manufacturers.  In  many  cases  only  sample  pieces  of  de- 
signs and  colorings  had  been  manufactured. 

The  collection  is  really  a  notable  one.     It  includes 

Embroidered  Voiles,  Embroidered  Net,  Embroidered 
Crepes,  Silk  and  Cotton  Tisues,  White  Golfine,  Plum- 
etis,  Embroidered  Batiste. 

Heavy  White  Fabrics  for  separate  skirts. 

Ottoman  Pique. 

White  Handkerchief  Linen    with  Self  Stripes  and  Checks. 

Printed  Handkerchief  Linen  in  all  sorts  of  smart  stripes 
on  white  grounds,  plain  colors  to  match. 

White  and  Colored  Dress  and  Suit  Linens,  Linen  Eponge. 

Japanese  Crepes,  Shirtings  in  upward  of  one  thousand 
designs  and  colors,  including  "Spun  Silk,"  a  new  fabric 
made  in  England  expressly  for  James  IMcCutcheon  &  Com- 
pany. 

Sainples  of  any  of  these  Hues,  except  bordered 
materials,  mailed  upon  request. 


i    Fifth  Ave.,  34th  and  33d  Streets,  N.  Y. 
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When    you    think    of    writing 
think  of  Whiting 


WHITING'S 

TYPEWRITER 

PAPERS 

They  are  made  from  the  best 
selected  stock  and  are  so  pre- 
pared as  to  give  the  finest  re- 
sults in  typewriter  work.  In 
both  quality  and  finish  these 
papers  have  the  highest  degree 
of  excellence.  The  texture  and 
surface  in  the  different  grades 
meet  every  requirement. 
They  are  most  attractively 
boxed  and  are  kept  by  all 
first-class  stationers. 
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You  Can  Weigh 

Exactly  What 

You  Should 

You  can — /  know  you  can, 

because    I    i.ive   rtJined  32,000   wo- 
men and  have 


Dept.  19.     624  M 


diuii    up     that 

many    more— scieniifically, 

naturally,    without    drugs,    in 

the   privacy   of    their    own 

rooms. 

You  Can  Oe 

So  Well! 

— If  you  only  knew  /rr'-c  well ! 
I  build  up  your  vitality— at 
the  same  time  I  strenijthtn 
your  heart  action  ;  teach  jou 
how    to    breathe,    to    stamt, 
walk   and  relieve    such   ail- 
ments as 
Nervousness,  Torpid 
Liver,    Constipation, 
Indigestion,  Etc. 
0)!e  f>Hpil  it'j-ttts;     "I   weigrh    8^ 
pounds  less,   and  I    have    gained 
wonderfully   in   strength."       -/'■'- 
otltei-  iaya;  "I^ast  May  I  weighed 
100  pounds,  this  May  1  weigh  126 
and  oh!  I  feel  SO  \Vi:i.!  .■ 
Won't  yon  sit  down  and  write 
now  for  my  interesting  book- 
let?   You  are  welcome  to  it. 
It  is  FREE.     Don't  wait,  you 
may  foreet  it, 

I  have  had  a  wonderful  ex- 
perience and  I  should  like  to 
tcll  you  about  it, 

Susanna  Cocroft 

ichigan  Boulevard,  Chicago 


Miss  Cocroft  is  a  college  bredivontan.     She  is  the  reco^nixed 

authority  on  the  scientijic  care  of  the  health 

and  Jigure  of  •women. 


The  Truth  About  Pouhry 

Get  the  Facts  by 
"\j1  Reading  JJjg 

One- 
Man 
Poultry 
Plant 

Successful  Methods  of  Men  on  Farms  or  Small  Acreage. 
Complete  in  twelve  parts;  printed  in  one  volume. 

By    DR.     IM.     W.    SA.IMBORN 

REAL  work,  ■with  real  poultry,  on  a  real  New  England 
Farm.  This  is  a  simple  story  of  i\  h.it  has  been  done 
by  a  man,  at  forty-five  ye.irs  of  age,  town  bred  aiu!  city 
educated,  getting'  out  of  practice  of  medicine,  buying  a 
small  farm  in  the  hill  country,  and  making  a  success  oi  the 
venture.  Not  only  is  the  rearing  of  chicks  and  the  nian.^ge- 
iiient  of  adult  fowl  completely  covereti.  but  the  interesting 
side  issue*;  of  Iruit  growing,  grain  raising  and  the  produc- 
tion of  milk,  that  cannot  be  escaped  on  a  real  farm.  You 
get  rugged  facts— rarely  found  in  print.  The  truth  about 
poultry  as  found  in  actual  life  on  a  one-man  poultry  farm. 

You  Can  Do  the  Same,  Book  Tells  How 

OUR    SPECIAIi    OFFER— The  One-Man 

Poultry  Plant,  in  twelve  parts  (book  foiml,  and 

the  American   Poultry  Advocate,    one    year  for 

only  50  cts.,  book  and  Advocate,  three  years,  for 

only  $1.00,  if  order  is  sent  at  once. 

Our  paper  is  handsomely  illustrated,  practical,  progressive. 

and  up-to-date  on  poultry  matters.   Established  1892.  44  to  132 

pages  monthly.  50  as.  a  year.    3  months"  trial  10  cts.    Sample 

copy  free.     Catalogue  of  pouhry  literature  free.     Address 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE,  517  Hodgkins  Elk.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Kastiis — Hey,    Sam.   your   month's   open. 
Sarii — I  know  it ;  I  oi)eiied  it. — Pennsyl- 
vauia  Punch  Boicl. 


The  New 
Books 


TREITSCHKE  AGAIN 

STUDIES  of  the  famous  historian 
Heinrich  von  Treitschke  continue 
to  appear  together  with  copious 
extracts  from  his  works.  The  fullest 
and  most  careful  survey  of  his  writings 
and  opinions  which  has  yet  ap- 
peared in  English  is  by  H.  W.  Car- 
less  Davis  of  Oxford  University.  The 
merit  of  the  book  is  that  it  contains 
not  only,  as  other  recent  books  have 
done,  a  sketch  of  the  man  and 
a  translation  of  his  most  startling 
statements,  but  draws  its  material  from 
all  of  Treitschke's  chief  writings  and 
thus  shows  his  peculiar  opinions  not  as 
isolated  paradoxes  but  against  their 
historic  background  of  events  and  as  a 
result  of  great  changes  in  the  man 
himself.  The  extracts  chosen  do  not 
seem  to  be  selected  because  of  their 
sensational  character,  with  the  single 
exception  that  references  to  English 
history  and  policy  are  given  at  particu- 
lar length  since  they  would  naturally 
be  of  greatest  interest  to  British 
readers. 

No  one  can  read  this  full  and  fair 
portrayal  of  Treitschkian  doctrine  with- 
out being  struck  time  and  again  by  the 
historian's  shrewd  insight  into  many 
phases  of  contemporary  politics  and  by 
the  skill  of  his  dialectic.  But  his  great 
weakness  as  a  historian  was  that  he 
corild  not  even  conceive,  much  less  un- 
derstand, many  aspects  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  Many  arguments  can  be 
made  against  democracy,  but  what  is 
to  be  thought  of  the  political  theorist 
that  could  advance  against  it  the  fol- 
lowing quibble? 

The  very  word  "democracy"  contains  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  The  notion  of  ruling 
implies  the  existence  of  a  class  that  is 
ruled  ;  but  if  all  are  to  rule,  where  is  this 
class  to  be  found? 

Nor  can  Treitschke  be  considered 
more  seriously  as  a  philosopher  of  his- 
tory. He  was  so  preoccupied  with  the 
superior  importance  of  the  state  to  all 
other  human  concerns  that  he  pours 
immeasurable  scorn  upon  Richard  Cob- 
den  for  declaring  that  Stephenson  and 
Watt  were  more  important  in  history 
than  Csesar  or  Napoleon.  What  was  to 
him  a  self-evident  absurdity  possible 
only  to  a  narrow-minded  cotton  mer- 
chant of  despicable  Albion,  has  been 
long  a  commonplace  among  all  histor- 
ians who  have  studied  the  significance 
of  the  industrial  revolution.  Even  in  de- 
tails of  fact  Treitschke  is  not  accurate. 
When  he  says  of  the  English  House  of 
Commons  that  until  1832  "not  a  single 
member  of  it  owed  his  seat  to  the  free 
choice  of  the  people,"  he  makes  what 
every  student  of  English  constitutional 
history  knows   to   be  an   exaggeration. 


Do  you  realize  how  much  time  you 
lose  hunting  for  your  music? 

TINDALE 

Music    Cabinets 

Will  keep  your  music  in  order  so 
that  you  can  find  what  you  want  when 
you  want  it.  A  variety  of  graceful  de- 
signs, beautifully  finished  in  Mahogany, 
Oak  or  Circassian  Walnut.  Prices 
moderate — cash  or  convenient  terms. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  re- 
funded. 

Made  for  Sheet  Music, 
Albums,  Player  Rolls 
and  Phonograph  Rec- 
ords. Cabinet  illustrated 
is  for  600  copies  of 
sheet  music.  Some  de- 
signs especially  suitable 
for  use  in  schools — a 
wonderful  time  saver. 

Cut  out  this  advertise- 
ment, write  your  name 
and  address  in  the  mar- 
gin and  mail  it  to  us 
for  our  illustrated  cata- 
logue No.  23. 

Tindale     Cabinet    Company 

No.    1     West    34th    Street,    New    York 


Constipation 

How  to  Fight  It 

Constipation  is  man's  deadliest  enemy.  It  kills 
more  people  than  war,  pestilence  and  famine 
combined.  It  begins  subtly  and  causes  Colitis, 
Appendicitis,  Bright's  Disease,  Cancer  and  other 
dread  diseases.  Yet — Constipation  can  be 
remedied  by  steady  attention  to  daily  habits,  diet 
and  exercise.  This  is  explained  in  a  book  by 
Dr.  .John  Harvey  Kellogg  who  thus  gives  you 
results  of  his  treatment  of  thousands  of  cases  of 
Constipation  during  the  nearly  forty  years  he 
has  been  Superintendent  of  the  great  Battle 
Creek   Sanitarium. 

Dr.  Kellogg  is  the  world  leader  in  "Preventive 
Medicine."  He  teaches  you  how  to  avoid  sick- 
ness and  stay  well  continuously.  Dr.  Kellogg's 
books  are  not  dry  and  technical,  because — he 
has  the  happy  faculty  of  making  his  writings  in- 
tensely interesting  and  so  clear  and  concise  they 
can  he  understood  by  anyone.  In  his  book  on 
Constipation,  Dr.  Kellogg  tells  you  how  to  rid 
yourself  of  this  affliction  and  stay  rid  of  it.  The 
book  is  not  large — only  a  little  over  125  pages — 
but  its  contents  are  worth  many  times  the  price. 
In  board  covers,  the  price  is  $1.50  but,  to  give 
the  work  widespread  distribution.  Dr.  Kellogg 
has  permitted  a  limited  edition  bound  in  librar.v 
paper  covers  and.  while  these  last,  we  shall  sell 
them   for   only  $1.00   postage  prepaid. 

Order  at  once,  if  you  wish  to  take  advantage 
of  this  offer.  You  take  no  risk  sending  money 
becaure,  if  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied,  you 
may  return  the  book  for  prompt  refund.  Order 
today  and  get  relief  from  Constipation.     Address — 

GOOD  HEALTH  PUBLISHING  CO. 

.3112    W.    Main    Street  Battle   Creek,    Michigan 

MANUSCRIPT 

Suitable  for  CLOTH  BOUND  BOOK  issue;  any 
field,  25,000  words  and  upwards,  carefully  read 
and  considered  \^'ITHOUT  charge.  Published 
under  our  imprint  and  management,  A-i  style, 
if  accepted.  Copy  must  be  forwarded  COM- 
PLETE to  warrant  examination.  Roxburgh  Pub. 
Co.,  Inc..  Boston,  Mr.ss. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact  a  few  boroughs, 
such  as  Preston,  had  a  wider  franchise 
before  the  Reform  Bill  than  after  it. 
Treitschke,  in  a  word,  is  significant 
among  men  who  have  made  history,  but 
second-rate  among  the  men  who  have 
written  it. 

The  Political  Thought  of  Heinrich 
von  Treitschke,  by  H.  W.  Carless 
Davis.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.    $2. 

AN   INCONGRUITY 

A  moving  picture  novel  by  E.  V. 
Lucas.  At  first  one  is  startled — then 
disappointed.  In  its  side  comments  on 
life,  suggestive  of  his  usual  whimsical, 
leisurely  philosophy  and  in  an  occa- 
sional quaint  character.  Landmarks  is 
reminiscent  of  the  author's  previous 
work,  but  one  misses  that  irrelevancy 
of  fancy  wandering  at  will  among 
books,  people  and  places  that  gave  such 
charm  to  Over  Bemertons  and  London 
Lavender — for  cinematic  methods  per- 
mit of  no  digression.  The  significant 
episodes  in  a  man's  life  are  introduced 
with  moving  picture  abruptness  as 
detached  and  isolated  scenes  from  a 
curious  imaginative  boyhood  merging 
into  rather  commonplace  manhood — 
hopeless  when  judged  by  the  standard 
of  entertainment  set  by  the  cinema — 
delightful  only  when  the  author  forgets 
for  a  moment  his  resolve  to  be  modern 
and  strays  again  into  those  odd,  quiet 
byways  of  thought  and  life.  The  book 
is  so  like  Mr.  Lucas  that  one  cannot  but 
enjoy  parts  of  it,  yet  so  unlike  that  one 
protests  at  this  exchange  of  old  ways 
for  new. 

Landviarks,  by  E.  V.  Lucas.  New- 
York:    The   Macmillan    Co.    $1.35. 

PROBLEMS  BEING  SOLVED  BY  WAR 

Problems  of  Power,  by  W.  Morton 
Fullerton,  of  which  there  has  been  a 
third  printing  since  1913,  has  gained, 
by  the  outbreak  of  war,  both  interest 
and  timeliness.  Its  author  interprets 
historical  facts  from  an  international 
perspective  showing  the  dovetailing  of 
events  since  1870  into  a  pattern  which 
joins  both  to  the  past  of  Napoleon  and 
Bismarck  and  to  the  future — or  rather 
to  the  present  time  of  war. 

Scribner's.    $1. 
HISTORY  SERVED  WITH  POLITICS 

To  the  second  edition  of  the  very 
valuable  survey  of  The  Philippines, 
Past  and  Present,  Dean  C.  Worcester 
has  added  a  new  chapter,  criticizing  the 
present  administration's  government  of 
the  islands.  As  a  former  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  the  Philippines  and 
member  of  the  Philippine  Commission, 
he  has  an  exceptional  knowledge  of  the 
various  races  and  he  ardently  defends 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  toward 
its  Pacific  possession. 

Macmillan.   $6. 
A  WOMAN'S   SOCIOLOGY 

According  to  a  preface  by  John  Gals- 
worthy, My  Husband  Still,  a  Working 
Woman's  Story,  is  a  document  against 
English  divorce  laws.  The  story,  com- 
piled from  conversations  and  a  diary 
by  Helen  Hamilton,  is  that  of  an  Eng- 
lish working  woman  unable,  despite  his 
unfaithfulness  and  debauchery,  to  free 
herself  from  her  worthless  husband. 
Its  chief  value  is  in  reflecting  the  atti- 


AN  increasing  popular  demand  for  a  piano 
^/~\_  adapted  to  the  modern  home  or  apart- 
ment has  led  to  the  manufacture  of  two  new 
Steinways.  These  are  Style  M,  the  smallest 
Steinway  Grand,  and  Style  V,  of  the  Upright 
type.  They  have  the  incomparable  tone  and 
the  long  life  of  the  most  costly  Steinway.  Yet, 
as  a  result  of  the  smaller  frame  and  case,  en- 
abling a  saving  in  manufacturing  cost,  they  are 
offered  at  prices  lower  than  ever  asked  for  this 
supreme  piano.  They  make  it  possible  for 
you  to  own  the  ideal  piano — a  Steinway — at  a 
price  you  would  expect  to  pay  for  many  so- 
called  "good"  instruments. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you,,  free,  illustrated  literature, 
with    the    Jiame   of  the    Steinway   dealer  jiearest  you, 

STEINWAY    &    SONS,    STEINWAY  HALL 
107-109    East  Fourteenth  Street,   New  York 


ITTOUFflDEAS 

$9,000  offered  for  certain 
r-inventious.  Book  "How  to  Obtain 
[a  Patent"  and*'AVfaat  to  Invent" 

Ssentfree.  Send  rough  sketch  for  free 
I  report  as  to  patentability.     Patents  ad. 

Tcrtisod  for  sale  at  our  expense  in  Man- 

tifaotnrers'  Journals. 

CHANDLCE  &  CHANDLEE,  Patent  Atty's 
'Est.  IS  tears     1 077  F.  St,  Washington.  D.  C. 


Look  at  these  bargains!  Typewriters Rcbuiltin 
our  own  Factories>and  guaranteed  for  one  year. 
R«mtngtuDB  $20  to  $56  Smithf  $18  to  $40 
Underwoods  $35  to  $nO  Rorals  $Sr>  to  $45 
L.  0.  Smiths^sKO  to  $50        Olivers  $20  to  $35 

We  have  all  makes.    Send  for  catalog 

and  address  of  nearest  branch  ofBce. 

AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc.,  345  Broadway.  N.Y. 


■  A  Fortune  to  tlie  Inventor^— 

vho  reads  and  heeds  it,  is  the  possible  worth  of  the  book 

we  send  ior  6c.  postage.     Write  us  at  once. 

R.  S.  &  A.  B.  Lacey,  Dept.  I.,  "Washington.  D.  C. 
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WHERE'S  THE   MONEY 
COMING  FROM? 

The  children, — the  house — the  butcher  and  the  gas  company — all  need  more,  and 
more  and  more  money.  You  can't  do  any  more  work — and  you  can't  do  any  dif- 
ferent work.  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  That's  your  problem. 
Your  answer  is  here.  You  can  get  more  money — for  less  work.  When  a  corporation 
wants  to  make  more  money  without  increasing  its  plant  it  calls  in  a  great  Efficiency 
Engineer^iike  Harrington  Emerson.  Now — you  can  do  the  same  for  yourself — for 
Harrington  Emerson  has  applied  the  same  principles  which  he  gave  to  200  corpora- 
tions to  you,  as  an  individual  in  the 

Course  of  Personal  Efficiency 

24  Lessons — With  Charts — Records— Diagrams— Condensed— Clear — 


showing  you  how  to  get  the  best  results  with  the  least 
effort.  Through  this  course  already  5,000  men  are  on 
the  way  to  get  what  they  want  in  the  quickest,  short- 
est, easiest  way.  The  Treasurer  o(  the  biggest  bond 
house  in  the  Northwest  saves  hours  every  day — an 
author  in  New  York  does  twice  as  much  work  and  has 
more  time  to  sell  that  work — a  State  official  saves  his 
State  $3,000  on  one  job. 

The  Efficiency  Movement  has  swept  the  world  because 
it  has  brought  to  men  who  saw  no  way  out  a  new 
light  to  success.  Other  nations  have  profited — other 
nations  make  the  most  of  their  time  and  their  talents 
— but  we  in  this  country — with  our  abounding  wealth, 
have  been  prodigal  with  natural  resources,  with  men- 
tal resources,  with  time.  Now  we  must  stop  and 
reorganize. 

And  above  all,  it  is  the  individual  who  must  reorgan- 
ize himself,  because  it  is  he  who  is  at  the  basis  of  the 
trouble.  Let  The  Emerson  Course  teach  you  to  con- 
serve your  brains,  your  time — for  these  are  your  cap- 
ital— just  as  money  and  machinery  are  the  capital 
of  a  factory.  Learn  to  invest  them  right.  There's 
more  coming  to  you  out  of  life — Get  it.     Get 


Without  Charge 


the  money  and  rest  and  success  you  ought  to  have. 
You  won't  work  longer' — you'll  work  less.  You  are 
full  of  unused  energy.  Consider  country  people  and 
city  people.  The  thousand  and  one  things  to  do — 
the  quick  decisions — the  rapidity  of  the  city  man's 
life  bewilder  the  country  man.  A  day  in  New  York 
is  a  terror.  But  give  him  a  year  in  the  city  and  he 
will  keep  the  pace  as  well  as  any  one.  He  will  get 
ten  times  as  much  out  of  himself — and  he  won't  be 
working  any  harder.  That's  what  Efficiency  will  do 
for  you  who  are  already  in  the  city.  It  will  attune 
you  to  a  new  gait — a  new  zest  and  snap — and  things 
will  leap  along  where  now  they  crawl. 

These  principles  are  not  casual  ideas  of  Mr.  Emer- 
son's. They  are  the  scientific  principles  he  has 
developed  in  forty  years  of  study.  He  has  applied 
them  in  over  200  factories,  railroads  and  other  or- 
ganizations. They  are  studied  by  other  Efficiency 
Engineers  in  America,  England,  France,  Germany 
and  other  countries  who  have  learned  them  from 
Emerson.  His  big  organization  in  New  York — (he 
has  40  assistants)  has  taught  Efficiency  to  steel 
mills  and  railroads,  factories  and  publishers. 


It's  too  big  to  explain — too  new  and  too  vital.  Send 
the  coupon  for  the  first  lesson  free.  Follow  its  in- 
structions. Then  if  you  feel  youlwork  easier  and  get 
bigger  results — you  can  have  the  whole  course.  We 
have  seen  the  tremendous  effects  of  this  one  lesson. 
We  have  before  us  the  letter  of  the  man  who  says  it 
"woke  him  up," — the  letter  of  the  man  who  says  he 
ad  and  this  lesson  set  him  right.  \\'e  know  that's  why  we're 
s  lesson  free — so  you  can  be  set  on   the  right  way  without 

—send   ttiis  coupon.      Y'ou    can't   have   last   week's   minutes 
you  can  still  use  next  week's  right.     Send  this  coupon  now. 

REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  CO. 

30  Irving  Place,  New  York 


Books    in    Religious    Education 
for 

TEACHERS  IN  TRAINING 

The    process    is    made    attractive 

by    a  scholarly  adaptation  of 

stereographic  photography. 

For  information  ask 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  PRESS 

5751    ELLIS    AVENUE 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


STOCGH 


Get  the  Best  Selling 
Ilymu  ISook 

THE  "NEW  MAKE 
CHRIST  KING" 

EDITED  BY 

Prof.  E.  O.  Excell,  Dr.  W.  E. 

Biederwolf,  Dr.  H.  W.  Stough, 

Dr.  M.  H.  Lyon  and  60  other 

leading  evangelists. 

The  Latest,  Best 

and  Most  Popular 

Hymn  Book. 

Every  Hymn  in  this  Book 
is  a  Gem.  All  the  Best  Old 
Favorite  Hymns.  The  Best 
New  Copyright  Hymns . 

Theold"JIakeChristKing" 
was  the  most  popular  song 
book  on  the  market,  and  the 
new  one  is  better.  Send  15o 
for  sample  copy. 


The  Glad  Tidings  Pub.  Co. ,  Lakeside  BIdg.,  Chicago,  III. 


tude  of  the  intelligent,   self-respecting 
poor  toward  well-meant  "meddling." 

Bell.   $1.25. 
BRIEFS  FOR  DEBATE 

A  vast  and  imposing  array  of  argu- 
ments and  facts  Katherine  B.  Judson 
?ias  assembled  in  the  latest  of  the  De- 
baters' Handbook  Series,  Government 
Oivyiership  of  Telegraph  and  Telephone. 
Both  Postmaster  Generals  Hitchcock 
and  Burleson  have  recommended  tho 
public  acquisition  of  these  communica- 
tion lines,  while  each  year  the  further 
advance  of  regulation  brings  the  ques- 
tion into  increasing  imminence. 

White  Plains,  N.  Y. :  H.  W.   Wilson 

Co.   $1. 

OUR   IMPERIAL   AMBITIONS 

J.  M.  Kenneday  is  an  English  writer 
of  long  residence  in  North  and  South 
America,  and  his  Imperial  America 
deals  with  the  imperialistic  influence  of 
the  United  States  on  the  politics  of  the 
world.  His  conception  of  American  poli- 
cies and  his  attitude  toward  "peace- 
mongers"  are  of  the  greatest  interest 
at  this  time. 

James  Pott.  $3. 
"DOUBLE   TOIL   ANB   TROUBLE" 

The  recent  offsprings  of  Mary  John- 
ston's brain,  tho  strong,  have  been 
rather  too  gruesome  to  be  quite  healthy, 
and  the  same  characteristic  stamps 
The  Witch.  The  superstition  and  sor- 
cery of  England  in  the  time  of  James 
the  First  lends  dramatic  and  pictur- 
esque material  a-plenty  to  the  author's 
fertile  if  somber  imagination,  which 
is  handled  for  the  most  part  depress- 
ingly  well. 

Houghton    Mifflin    Co.    $1.40. 
MODERNIZING  PAUL'S  TEACHINGS 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  R.  Miller's  devotional 
spirit  and  easy  style  give  his  volume  on 
Paul's  Message  for  Today  an  impres- 
sion of  intimacy  and  application  to 
every-day  experiences  not  usual  in  ex- 
positions of  the  life  and  letters  of  the 
great  apostle.  Each  chapter  is  based  on 
some  significant  experience  or  utter- 
ance of  Paul  and  is  full  of  wholesome 
counsel  and  exhortation. 

Doran.   $1.25. 
WHERE  THE  HELPING  HAND  IS  NEEDED 

Peter  Clark  MacFarlane  has  told  of 
Those  Who  Have  Come  Back,  eight 
true  tales  of  criminals  regenerated. 
Without  prejudice  or  false  sentiment, 
and  with  little  dramatic  effect,  the  au- 
thor shows  a  sympathetic  understand- 
ing of  men  and  habits  in  the  world  of 
lawbreakers  that  may  well  serve  to 
others  as  a  guide  to  these  much  misun- 
derstood unfortunates. 

Little,  Brown.  $1.35. 
KANSAS    MEADOW    LARKS 

Sunfiotvers  is  a  book  of  Kansas 
poems  collected  by  Willard  Wattles  and 
illustrated  with  sunflowers  and  ban- 
nered corn  by  Ivan  Schuler.  Various 
poets  sing  the  praises  of  Kansas  in 
different  keys,  but  they  unite  in  their 
enthusiasm  for  the  prairie  state. 

Lawrence,  Kansas :  Willard  Wattles. 
A   FRENCH   ANALYST 

From  pending  divorce  suit  to  recon- 
ciliation, from  empty  beauty  to  true 
womanhood,  and  Henry  Bordeaux  finds | 
ample  scope  for  dissecting  emotion   in 
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ELOCUTION 

Would  you  like  to  study  Elocution  ? 

I  will  give  you  LESSONS  by  MAIL 
and  teach  you  the  art  of  Public 
Speaking,  Dramatic  Reading  and 
Entertaining.  Elocution  will  make 
you  popular  and  earn  you  money. 
With  my  lessons  mothers  can  teach 
their  Children  to  Recite.  Only  the 
best  literature  taught.    If  you  cannot 

go  away  to  school,  this  is  your  opportunity.  Send 

4  cent  stamp  for  Sample  Illustrated  Recitation. 
Address 

THE  DELSARTE  COURSE  IN  EXPRESSION. 

Dept.  F.      2652  W.   Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

ABBOT  ACADEMY 

A  School  for  Girls.    ANDOVER,  MASS.  Founded  1828 

'23  miles  from  Boston.     General!  course  with  Household  Science. 
•College  Prepar..tion.  Address  iMISS  BERTHA  BAlLliY.  Principal 


FOR 
GIRLS 


ROGERS  HALL  SCHOOL 

Lowell,  Massachusetts.  38  minutes  from 
Boston.  Couniry  sports.  N^iu  gym^iasiiiDt  ana 
swiymnin^ pool.     For  catalogue  and  views,  address 

Miss  OLIVE  S.  PARSONS  B.  A.,  Principal 


HARTFORD 


Scientific  methods  with  practi- 
cal training  for  the  ministry. 
Large  faculty  and  library. 


THEOLOGICAL 


SEMINARY 


Graduate  fellowships,  both  for- 
eign and  resident.  Open  to  col- 
lege graduates  of  all  churches. 

Associated  with 
Hartford    School    ot    Relig-ious    Pedag-oey,    training 

Sunday  Scliool  and  other  lay  workers. 
Hartford  School  of  Missions,  fitting  for  foreign  service. 
Address  M,  W.  JACOBUS,   Dean  of  Seminary 
Hartford,  Conn. 


Berkeley  Sctiool 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Boys 
72d  ST.  and  "WEST  END  AVE.,  NE"W  YORK 
35TH  YEAR 
Offers  bt«arding  pupils  all  the  educational  and  social  ad- 
vantages of  a  great  metropolis,  with  congenial  companions 
Thorough  preparation  for  college,  scientific  schools,  busi- 
ness and  government  academies.  Absolutely  modern  scien- 
tific equipment  and  curriculum. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Upon  Application 


Y^HY  IMPERIL  HEALTH  of   boys  and  girls  by  con- 
•'  Rnement    in  stuffy  and  superfieated    sctiool    rooms,  and 
exposure  (o  severe  weather,  wtien  at 


ROLLINS 


Florida's  Oldest  College  At  Winter  Park 

ttiey  can  live  out  of  doors,  and  have  best  instruction  and  care, 
at  less  cost  than  at  home?  College,  Academy,  Music.  Ex- 
pression, Art,  Business — tennis,  golf,  bo;iting,  gymnasium, 
athletics.  Pres.  \V.  F.  BLACKMAN.  Ph  .  D.,  LL  D.(Ober- 
Jin.  Yale,  Cornell,  Berlin).     Refer  to  Hamilton  Holt,  Trustee. 

CALIFORNIA,  Los  Angeles. 

CALIFORNIA  HOSPITAL 

School  for  Nurses.  Three  years  learning  profession  7vithout  ex- 
pense in  C-ilifornia's  beautiful  city.  Medical,  Surgical,  Maternity, 
Eye  and  Ear  Dep.*rtinents.  Illustrated  booklet  free.  Write  Med- 
ical Director.  Also  a  few  youug  men  (High  School  graduates) 
-admitted  to  a  two  years'  course. 


The  University  of  Chicago 


HOME 
STUDY 


in  addition  to  resident 
work,  offers  also  instruc- 
tion by  correspondence. 

For     detailed     in- 
formation    address 


23rd  Year         U.  of  C.fDiv.  MlChicagcIH.    Mx'" '  f 


ft^iW 


RITING  THE  PHOTOPLAY 


Ur.Lcclg 


A  practical  course  of  twenty  lessons  in  the 
teehnxqut  of  t/ia  pfiutopiaif,  taugbt  by  .\rtbur  l.««da.  Editur, 
The  Photoplay  .\uTnoR-      ^5)-pa,.jc  eatnlofr^c  free. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
Department  103,  Springifield,  Mass. 


poyd  Syllabic  System — written  with  only  nine  characters.  No  | 

positions" — no  "rtlled  lines" — no  "shading" — no  "word 
•igns" — no  "cold  notes, "  Speedy,  practical  system  that  can 
be  le&med  in  30  days  of  home  study,  utilizi  ne  spare  time.  For 
fnll  descriptive  matter,  free,  address  CllK  AGO  tORRBSI'ONO. 
KSCK  SCHOOLS.  931  Advertising  BnilHinp,  Chicago,  111. 


The  Atvakening !  There  is,  however,  a 
restraint  even  in  the  intense  introspec- 
tion which  is  rather  effective  in  spite 
of  cumbersome  translation  and  the 
hackneyed  theme  of  marital  infelicity. 

E.    p.  Dutton  &  Co.  $1.35. 
EXPLORING    THE   MOON 

An  excellent,  simply  written  popular- 
ization of  what  science  knows  about  the 
moon  is  A  Day  in  the  Moon,  by  the 
Abbe  Th.  Moreux,  a  French  astronomer 
of  some  distinction.  Without  any  fanci- 
ful absurdities  to  repel  him,  the  reader 
really  experiences  the  novelty  of  a  visit 
to  the  jovial  old  man  in  the  sky. 

Stokes.  $1. 

FIRST    COUSIN   TO   MRS.   WIGGS 

That  cheery,  optimistic  philosopher 
Martha  is  good  for  the  soul.  She  is  so 
satisfyingly  human,  and  Martha  and 
Cupid  is  as  full  of  wit  and  common 
sense  as  Martha-By-the-Day.  Julie  M. 
Lippmann  has  created  a  rare  character 
who  manages  an  ordinary  world  in  a 
most  extraordinary  way,  making  and 
finding  a  deal  of  fun  in  the  pi'ocess. 

Henry   Holt  &   Co.   $1. 
RELIGION  IN   THE  OPEN   COUNTRY 

No  other  institution  presented  a  bet- 
ter point  of  approach  or  formed  so  fa- 
vorable a  center  for  the  forces  of  social 
betterment  than  The  Rural  Church 
Movement.  Professor  Edwin  L.  Earp, 
as  one  of  the  leaders  and  earnest  stu- 
dents of  the  movement,  writes  with  au- 
thority upon  the  theme.  His  volume  is 
excellent  in  its  optimism,  suggestive- 
ness  and  clean-cut  presentation  of  facts. 
A  dash  of  humor  and  sturdy  common 
sense  attract  as  well  as  edify  the 
reader. 

Methodist  Book  Concern.   75  cents. 
A  HAWTHORNE  BIOGRAPHY 

A  painstaking,  readable  biography 
is  The  Life  and  Genius  of  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  by  Frank  Preston  Stearns. 
Some  few  minor  errors  of  previous- 
works  are  corrected,  but  its  critical  es- 
timate of  Hawthorne's  work  discovers 
nothing  new.  Interesting  on  account  of 
the  author's  comparison  of  the  New 
England  novelist  to  the  great  colorists 
of  painting. 

Badger.  $2. 

SERVING  HIS  FELLOW  MEN 

The  late  President  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions,  Samuel  Billings  Capen,  was 
a  layman  whose  distinguished  services 
in  missionary  organization  and  admin- 
istration entitled  him  to  high  honor. 
But  in  his  later  years,  as  his  biog- 
rapher, Rev.  Chauncey  J.  Hawkins, 
points  out,  his  other  interests  were  en- 
tirely submerged  in  a  world  call  for 
Christian  ministrations  and  ideals. 

Pilgrim    Press.    $1.25. 
EXPLAINING  THE  PARABLES 

Rev.  R.  M.  Lithgow  has  collected 
into  a  modest  volume  on  The  Parabolic 
Gospel  a  number  of  very  suggestive  es- 
says, setting  forth  a  synthetic  scheme 
of  Jesus'  Parables,  their  theology  and 
symbolism  as  well  as  the  development 
of  Christ's  doctrine  found  in  them.  The 
book  is  judicious,  thoughtful  and  con- 
servative. 

Scribners.   $1.25. 


Tear  it  put  when 
attended  to 


The 

Robinson 
Reminder 
You  Instantly 


Don't  trust  important  engagements  or 
valuable  ideas  to  memory  or  an  ordinary 

note  book  filled  with  old  notes.  Use  the  Robinson 
Reminder  which  preserves  only  h've  notes. 

The  Robinson  Reminder  consists  of  a  perforated 
pad  of  couponed  sheets,  six  coupons  to  a  ptge,  en- 
closed ill  a  handsome  Black  Leather  case  (3J4  in- 
wide  by  6%  in.  long),  with  a  pocket  for  holding  spe- 
cial papers.  You  make  each  note  on  one  of  these 
coupons  and  as  soon  as  it  has  ceased  to  be  of  value, 
you  tear  the  coupon  out  and  throw  it  away.  No  use- 
less matter  is  kept  to  hide  the  other  notes. 

Reminder  complete  with  extra  pad,  postpaid  for 
$1.  Individual  names  in  gold,  25c.  extra.  Send 
remittance  at  our  risk  and  we  will  send  Reminder 
on  money  back  guarantee. 

ROBINSON  MFG.  CO.,  DEPT.  D,  WESTFIELD.  MASS. 

Agents  Wanted 


•HOME-MAKING,    THE    NEW    PROFESSION" 

Is  a  lOO-paje  illustrated  hand-book:  it's  FREE.  Cookery,  diet, 
health,  children;  home-study  O^'^nt-sric  Scieytce  courses.  For 
honie-making  and  \vell-paid  positions. 

AmericaD  School  of  Home  Economics,  529  West  69tb  SL.  Chicago,  111. 

SCHOOL  INFORMATION 

CD  1717  Catalogs  of  all  Boarding  Schools  ft^r  camps)  in  U.  S. 
rfxCil-i  Expert  advice  free.  Want  for  girls  or  boys?  Main- 
tained for  all  schools.    /rriV,  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS"  ASSOCIATION 

IC42  Times  BIdg,.  New  York,  or  1542  Masonic  Temple.  Chicago 

BRONZE  MEMORIAL  TABLETS 

JNO.   WILLI.\MS.   Inc..  Bionze  Foundry.  550  W. 
27tb  St.,  N.  Y.  Write  for  illustrated  booklet.  Free. 


WHAT  IS^"  WILL  DO 

The  little  matter  of  15c  in  stamps  will  bring  you  the  Path- 
finderfor  13  weeks  on  trial.  The  Pathfinder  is  aniUustiated 
weekly,  published  at  the  Nation's  Capital,  for  the  Nation ;  a  pa- 
per that  gives  all  the  news  of  the  world  and  thattells  the  truth 
and  only  the  truth;  now  in  its  22dyear.  This  paper  fills  the  bill 
without  emptying  the  purse;  it  costs  but  ll  a  year.  If  you  want 
to  keep  posted  on  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  at  the  least  ex- 
pense of  time  or  money,  this  is  your  means.  If  you  want  a  pa- 
per in  your  home  which  is  sincere,  reliable,  entertaining,  whole- 
some, the  Pathfinder  is  yours.  If  you  would  appreciate  a  pa- 
per which  puts  everything  clearly,  fairly,  briefly— here  it  is  at 
last-  '  Send  only  15c  to  show  that  you  mightlike  such  a  paper, 
and  we  will  send  the  Pathfinderon  probation  13  weeks.  The 
ISc  does  notrepay  us.  but  we  are  glad  to  invest  in  New  Friends. 
V,  Address  The  Pathfinder,  Box  M,  Washington,  D.  C.  j 

THE  INDEPENDENT  WEEKLY, 
INCORPORATED. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  The 
Indenendeut  Weekly.  Incorporated,  will  be  held 
at  the  office  of  the  corporation,  119  West  Fortieth 
street,  'Borough  of  Manhattan,  City  of  New  York, 
on  Tuesday,  Febrjary  2,  1915,  at  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon,  for  the  election  of  directors  and 
foi-  the  transaction  of  such  further  business  as 
may    properly   come   before   the   meeting, 

FREDERIC  E.  DICKINSON,  Secretary. 
Dated,   New   Yoik,   Januaiy  20,    1015. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  READING 

"We  have  been  using  The  Independent 
for  several  years  as  Supplementary  Read- 
ing matter  for  our  Freshmen  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  year.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  the 
Freshmen  to  have  something  at  hand  to 
read  which  is  worth  while,  when  they  are 
away  from  their  homes.  Sometimes  we 
use  numbers  of  the  periodica^  for  class  work 
in  various  ways.  Perhaps  we  may  use  an 
article  as  an  illustration  of  some  point  we 
are  discussing  in  the  composition  work. 
Sometimes  we  have  analyses  anil  summaries 
written.  Generally  we  use  the  "Story  of 
the  Week"  for  class  discussion  with  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  the  men  some  training  in 
Oral  Expression  and  independent  thinking 
on  Current  Events  of  importance," 

Send  for  pamphlet  for  Euglish  Teachers 

THE   INDEPENDENT 
119  We»t  40th  Street.  -  New  York 
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INFORMATION     ! 


The  Independent  invites  inquiries  from  its  readers,  and  will  gladly  answer 
all  questions  pertaining  to  Travel  for  pleasure,  health  or  business ;  the 
best  hotels,  large  and  small ;  the  best  routes  to  reach  them,  and  the  cost ; 
trips  by  land  and  sea;  tours  domestic  and  foreign.  This  Department 
is  under  the  supervision  of  the  BERTHA  RUFFNER  HOTEL 
BUREAU,  widely  and  favorably  known  because  of  the  personal  knowl- 
edge possessed  by  its  management  regarding  hotels  everywhere.  Offices  at 
Hotel  McAlpin,  Broadway  and  34th  street.  New  York,  and  Hotel  Stewart, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  where  personal  inquiry  may  be  made.  Address 
inquiries    by    mail    to    INFORMATION,    The    Independent,    New    York. 


A 


CALIFORMA  1915.  1^"'^:!!- 

Canal,  Grand  Canyon  and  California  Expositions. 
Trains  going  in  May,  June.  July  antl  August. 
Prices  $193.50  up.     1  )rganizers  wanted, 

DELTA  TOURS 
202  Woodward  Bldg.        Washinston.  D.  C 

Tour  to  South  America 

Sail    from    New    York    Feb.    17,    191 S-      Three 
months.     Small   party.     Send  for  Itinerary. 

EDWIN  C.  ATKINSON 
I  12  North   19th   St.,  Philadelphia 


"FLORIDA  BY  SEA." 

Direct  Service  to 

JACKSONVILLE 

BOSTON  -  .  .  S43.30  Round  trip 
PHILADELPHIA  .  S37  80  Round  trip 
BALTIMORE      .        .        $33.80  Round  trip 

Including  meals  and  stateroom  berth. 

I'lne  steamers.  Best  service. 

Automobiles  carried.     Wireless. 

Send  for  particulars. 

Merchants  and  Miners  Trans.  Co. 

"W.  P  Turner,  G.  P.  A  Baltimore,  Md. 


ROUND    THE    WORLD   TOURS 


The  Best  Regular  Services 
to  EGYPT,  INDIA,  CHINA, 
PHILIPPINES,  JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEA- 
LAND. Round  World  Trips 
and  Winter  Tours  in  INDIA. 
PENINSULAR  &  ORIEN- 
TAL S.N.  CO. 

Full  information  from 


CUNARD  LINE,  24  State  St.,  N.  Y. 


YouVc  Dreamed  of 


A  Spot  Like  This- 

Skies  of  arching  indigo— asnow-white  beach, 
swept  by  a  sapphire  sea.  A  place  where 
Winter  is  one  long  June — the  climate  sur- 
passing that  of  Egypt  or  the  Riviera. 

Sports.?  Jove,  yes!  Surf  Bathing,  Tennis, 
Golf,  Pony  Racing,  Fishing  all  Winter 
long  in 

A  tourist  Resort.'  By  no  means!  Just  a  lit- 
tle tropic  colony,  with  a  great  big  welcome 
for  Winter  visitors.  Three  days  from  New 
York— fifteen  hours  from  Miami,  Fla.  For 
steamship  and  railroad  rates  see  Raymond 
&  Whitcomb  Co.,  Thos.  Cook  &  Son,  or 
Ask  Mr.  Foster,  Local  Agents. 

For  beautiful  booklet  write 

Bahamas  Government  A^ent 

Suite  110,  303  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


Basic  Efficiency 

To  keep  working,  you  must  keep  well 

Without  health,  other  efficiency  is  impossible. 
How  to  keep  well  without  drugs,  through  form- 
ing natural  liealtli  habits,  is  tauglit  in  Good 
Health — a  pocket  magazine  issued  monthly  for 
busy  men.  Not  dry  and  technical — but  intensely 
interesting  and  easily  imderstood.  $1  a  year  until 
March  31st,  1Q15 — after  that  date,  $2  a  year. 
Sample   copy    FREE.      Address — 

GOOD  HEALTH  PUBLISHING  CO. 

302  W.  Main  Street.  Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


MEET  ME  AT  THE  TULLER 

For  Value,  Service,  Home  Comforts 


NEW 

HOTEL  TULLER 

Detroit,  Michigan 

Center    of    business    on    G''and    Circus    Park. 
Take  IVoodwcrd  car,  get  off  at  Adams  Avenue 

ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF 

200  Rooms,  Private  Bath.  $1.50  Single,  $2.50  Up  DouHie 

200 2.00       "        3.00  ••      ■■ 

100       2.50       •■        4.00  '•      " 

100       3.00  to  5.00  "  4.50  "      " 

Total  600  Outside  Rooms 
All  Absolutely  Quiet 


Two  Floors — Agents' 
Sample  Rooms 


New  Uoiqae  Cafes  and 
Cabaret  Excellente 


HOT    SPRINGS    MINERAL    BATHS    and 
MOUNTAIN    PARK    HOTEL,    HOT    SPRINGS,    N.  C. 

Open   all    the   year.     Ideal  climate.     Private   Park   100   acres. 
Write  for  booklet.  H,  W.  FOSS,  Manager 


EFFICIENCY 
QUESTION   BOX 

CONDUCTED  BY 

EDWARD    EARLE    PURINTON 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE 
INDEPENDENT      EFFICIENCY      SERVICE 


Questions  on  health,  work,  business, 
home  and  everday  life  will  be  answered 
by  Mr.  Purinton,  thru  the  Question 
Box  or  by  personal  letter.  Please  con- 
fine qiiestions  to  one  sheet.  When  books, 
institutions,  manufactures,  and  other 
aids  to  efficiency  are  mentioned,  they 
are  not  necessarily  endorsed.  The  Ser- 
vice, being  a  clearing-house  of  informa- 
tion, assumes  no  responsibility  for 
others. 

21.  Mr.  M.  F.,  Long  Island.  "I  am  told  that 
my  etRciency  is  .i^reatly  impeded  by  self-con- 
sciousness and  conceit.  Kindly  let  me  know  how 
I  can  overcome  it." 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  .self- 
con.scioiisness  and  conceit.  If  you  were 
really  conceited,  you  would  not  ask  to  be 
cured  of  conceit.  Your  handwriting  shows 
that  yon  are  supei-sensitive ;  and  many  a 
person  wlio  feels  things  more  deeply  and 
finely  than  his  neighbors  is  charged  by 
them  with  conceit,  irritability,  pride,  or 
some  other  manifestation  of  a  high-strung 
nature.  Is  your  condition  a  moral  failing? 
( )r  is  it  a  physical,  mental  or  psychic  ten- 
dency? Get  this  matter  clear  in  your  own 
mind. 

Among  the  cures  for  self-consciousness 
are  these :  a  habit  of  vigorous  out-door 
games  or  e.xercizes,  which  takes  the  blood 
from  your  brain  and  puts  it  in  your  arms 
and  legs ;  a  scheme  of  charitable  work  or 
social  service  undertaking,  whereby  you 
are  made  more  conscious  of  the  lives  of 
others — the  ill  and  poor  and  needy,  there- 
fore less  conscious  of  your  own  ;  a  sincere 
desire  to  understand  and  please  and  cooper- 
ate with  your  associates,  in  school  or  home 
or  business ;  a  careful  attention  to  dress 
and  [personal  ai)pearance  in  general,  that 
you  may  wear,  do  or  say  nothing  peculiar 
to  attract  people's  notice. 

The  Kleiser  Course  in  Public  Speaking 
might  aid  you  in  correcting  the  weakness. 
\Yrite  Funk  and  Wagnalls,  354  Fourth 
Avenue.  New  York  City,  for  particulars 
of  this  course.  Boxing  lessons,  or  generous 
use  of  the  punching  bag,  should  harden 
your  sen.sibilities  while  hardening  your 
muscles. 


22.  Mr.  J.  M.  B.,  Iowa.  "I  am  a  college  stu- 
dent. When  I  was  taking  high  school  work  my 
grades  were  much  hotter  than  they  are  now. 
i  have  never  used  tobacco,  or  anything  of  that 
nature ;  but  have  a  tendency  to  be  intemperate 
in  eating  and  am  beginning  to  think  therein  lies 
some  of  my  trouble.  I  am  determined  if  possible 
to  get  at  the  root  of  this  matter  during  vaca- 
tion, and  am  ready  to  try  anything  that  would 
help   me.   What  do  you  advise?" 

Your  surmise  is  probably  correct.  Food 
lies  at  the  basis  of  physical,  mental  and 
spiritual  growth  ;  yet  in  most  colleges  tlie 
subject  is  entirely  neglected,  and  the  tyj)- 
ical  "hash-house"  providing  alleged  nutri- 
tion for  college  students  would  sour  the 
sweet  temper  and  frustrate  the  inner  ma- 
chinery of  an  ostrich.  How  do  I  know?  Be- 
cause I  ate  the  ungodly  "stuff  .served  in_  a 
college  "frat" — and  was  saved  by  a  mir- 
acle, to  tell  the  awful  tale.  Nibbles  and 
"feeds"  and  "spreads"  and  goulashes,  and 
snacks  and  dinners  and  banquets  galore, 
this  in  a  college  town,  where  people  are 
supposed  to  use  their  brains,  tempts  one  to 
ask  what  colleges  are  for. 

Never  mind — your  task  is  to  straighten 
out  yourself.  And  when  you  do  it  in  spite 
of  your  surroundings,  you  will  deserve  all 
the  more  credit. 
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Why  did  you  not  tell  us  what  and  when 
and  where  and  how  you  eat?  Learn  to  give 
concrete,  material  facts,  in  your  letters  to 
the  Service.  You  could  not  spend  your  sum- 
mer vacation  more  profitably  than  with  a 
few  books  on  diet,  and  a  large  determina- 
tion to  master  and  apply  them.  But  you 
should  have  stated  where  you  will  be,  and 
whether  you  can  carry  out  a  new  dietetic 
regime. 

You  may  well  study  the  books  of  Horace 
Fletcher  on  diet  and  mental  attitude ;  the 
publisher  is  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company, 
443  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  A 
book  by  Bernarr  Macfadden,  Fasiing  Hy- 
dropathy and  Exercise,  would  reveal  some- 
new  facts  for  you  to  ponder.  Write  Physi- 
cal Culture  Publishing  Company.  949 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  for  descriptive 
leaflet.  My  book.  The  Philosophy  of  Fast- 
ing, based  on  a  thirty-day  fast  which  I 
took  some  years  ago  for  scientific  puri)oses, 
might  give  you  a  new  conception  of  the 
functions  of  food.  The  last  edition  of  this 
book  is  now.  exhausted,  but  a  new  one  is 
planned  for  the  near  future ;  if  ready  be- 
fore summer,  notice  will  be  sent  you. 

We  congratulate  you  on  your  wisdom 
and  your  power  of  self-analysis,  both  of 
which  are  unusual  in  a  young  man  of  your 
age.  If  we  can  help  you  further,  let  us 
know. 


23.  Mr.  S.  J.  H.,  Washington.  "I  am  a  young 
specialty  salesman.  How  can  I  cultivate  that 
-winning  personal  style — that  breezy  atmosphere 
or  friendly  address  which  turns  many  a  trick 
that  nothing  else  can  ?  How  can  I  develop  those 
magnetic  qualities  that  win  men  and  favors  ? 
How  can  I  learn  to  unfold  that  magic  skill  of 
instantly  and  favorably  adjusting  myself  to  all 
kinds  of  people  with  whom  I  deal?" 

You  don't  want  advice — you  want  Alad- 
din's Lamp.  Moreover,  we  are  not  in  the 
business  of  "turning  tricks."  Your  letter 
does  not  sound  to  me  wholly  sincere — 
pardon  me  if  I  misjudge  you.  Why  do  you 
want  to  win  "favors"  from  anybody?  Are 
you  a  man — or  a  beneficiary?  The  impor- 
tant thing,  in  salesmanship  or  any  other 
line  of  endeavor,  is  not  style  but  substanre. 
Would  you  buy  a  gingham  coat,  even  tho 
cut  in  the  latest  style?  No  more  will  your 
patrons  buy  a  gingham  substitute  for  all- 
wool  salesmanship. 

However,  the  Shelton  School,  Gunther 
Building,  Chicago,  may  tell  you  how  to  be 
a  bett'er  salesman — first  by  teaching  you 
right  principles.  And  William  E.  Towue. 
Holyoke.  Massachusetts,  could  send  you  a 
list  of  modern  books  on  personal  magnetism 
and  the  psychology  of  salesmanship. 

Among  the  ingredients  of  your  "magnetic 
personality"  are  tkese :  An  overflowing 
supply  of  health  and  buoyant  animal  spir- 
its ;  a  close  personal  attention  to  the  details 
of  dress,  and  immaculate  care  thereof :  a 
choice  of  the  salesproduct  that  you  know 
to  be  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  world  :  ji 
thoro  knowledge  of  the  product,  and  com- 
plete faith  in  the  service  it  will  give ;  a 
secret,  systematic  study  of  your  so-called 
"rivals"  in  the  field — not  to  imitate  or  rob 
them,  but  to  avoid  their  blunders ;  a  regu- 
lation of  your  meal  hours  so  that  when 
you  interview  a  man  your  brain  will  be 
full  and  your  stomach  empty  :  a  habit  of 
unfailing  optimism  that  prompts  you  to 
.smile  gracefully  at  apparent  defeat ;  and  a 
sincere  desire  to  give  a  little  more  than 
you  get,  with  some  real  personal  service 
thrown  in  for  good  measure. 


24.  Mr.  G.  R.,  Massachusetts.  "Would  it  be  out 
of  your  line  to  tell  me  whether  the  Dickson 
Memory  Course  is  all  that  the  founders  claim  ?" 

The  Service  does  not  pass  on  the  merits 
or_  demerits  of  any  aid  to  Efficiency.  Noted 
thinkers  have  endorsed  and  praised  the 
Dickson  Course.  The  fact  of  its  being  ad- 
vertised so  extensively,  and  of  having  be- 
come an  established  institution,  argues  on 
the  side  of  its  value  to  subscribers.  We 
would  recommend  that  you  obtain  particu- 
lars of  all  books  or  courses  on  similar  lines, 
and  make  a  thoro  comparison  of  scope,  aim, 
and  probable  benefits.  Then  use  your  own 
judgment. 


4he  Far  yVest 


wairfs  j^ou;  Europe  doesn* 
See  5?our  own  Countrj^  now 

On  your  "Santa  Te  wa^'to  the 
o/  Panama  Expositions  visit 
Grand  Cannon  o/"An^ona  andYosemite 

Four  /rains  a  day,  including  Cali/bmia  Limited 
The  Santa  Fe  de-luxg  (exirayarG)  weekl}^  in  winter 


On  request  will  send  you  our   Pananxa   Expositions 
and  Cali/brnia  trains  /oldcrs. 

W.  J .  B  LAC  K,  Passenger  Traflic  Manager 
Atchison.Topeka  C  Santa  Fe  Railway.    1080  Railway  Exchange 

Chicago     ° 


^gfflni^  "Two  fairs  for  one  fare" 
y^^^j^y   Panama  Expositions 


LET'S  LIVE 

IN  THE  BIG  PINE  WOODS 

ITS  HEALTH  IT s  COMFORT.it  s  PLEASURE 

PINE  TREE  INN.  LAKEHURST.  N.  J. 
^^  SHORT  -  STORY  WRITING 

I  «d  A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form  strn&- 
\  JO  ture,  and  writing  of  the  Shnri  Story  taught  by  Dr.  4. 
^CgT   Berg  Esenwein,  f'>r  vears  Editor  Lippincolt'a  .tlaffaxiDe* 
^kZV  2S0-page  catalogue  free.    Please  address 

^V  THK  HOME  tORBESPONDKNCE   S(  IIOOL 

Si.  EMnaeiu  Dept>  30a«   Sprinsncld.  Ilass. 

FOR  SALE  FOR  PARTITION  FARMS  in  Not- 
toway County,  Va.,  ni'ar  town  of  2,500  and  37 
miles    from    City    of   25,000. 

1.  417.\.  .Vlfalfa  and  blue  grass  modem  stock 
farm,  2%milos  of  town.  Best  farm  in  Couutv. 
$25,000;   easy   terms. 

2.  100.\.  Farm,  6  miles  of  town,  1  mile  of 
R.  R.  station;  6  room  dwelling;  $2,500;  6  years 
to    pay    for. 

.3.  300A.  River  farm:  good  improvements  and 
fencing;  7  miles  of  town;  former  price  $7,500. 
Offered  for  quick  sale  at  $5,000,  one-quarter  cash, 
balance    on   easy    terms. 

4.     250.^.  .«!tock    farm, 
woven    wire   fencing;    line 
blue  grass   and   alfalfa;  3 
one-quarter  cash,    balance 


Excellent  buildings  and 
meadows;  fine  stand  of 
miles  of  town;  $17,000; 
1,   2,   3,    4   and  5  years. 


L.   S.   EPBS,   Attomey-at-Law,   Blackstone,    Va. 


TEACHERS 

The  Independent  is  being  used  in 
a  rapidly  increasing  number  of 
Schools  and  Colleges  all  over  the 
country.  More  than  six  hundred 
schools  have  ordered  copies  during 
the  first  four  months  of  this  school 
year. 

It  is  used  by  progressive  teachers 
of  all  grades  from  the  eighth  grade 
of  the  Grammar  School  to  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Send  for  free  booklet  giving  letters 
from  some  of  the  Schools  where  The 
Independent  is  being  used  as  a  text- 
book in  the  study  of  English,  Public 
Speaking,  Oral  Composition,  Rhetoric, 
Supplementary  Reading,  History  and 
Civics. 

THE  INDEPENDENT 

119  West  40th  St.  New  York 
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North  Dakota  Farm 
Mortgages 

Are  relieved  from  the  constant 
tiuctuation  of  general  '  class 
securities. 

Farm  Mortgages  secured  upon 
land,  the  prime  factor  of  the 
country's  prosperity,  made  in  an 
old  settled  country,  and  by 
Bankers  of  established  reputa- 
tion and  character  are  the  Ideal 
Investment. 

^ly  33  years  residence,  and  30 
years  making  Farm  Mortgages 
without  the  loss  of  a  dollar  in 
interest  or  principal,  gives  the 
careful  investor  every  warrant 
and  guarantee  of  absolute  se- 
curity. 

Write  for  particulars. 

WALTER  L.  WILLIAMSON 

LISBON  NORTH  DAKOTA 


$100  Certificates 


n 

^m  ^*  Bearing  interest  at  6  per 
^^^^^M  cent.  Due  two  years  from 
1^^^^^  date  and  payable  on  demand  at 
any  time  thereafter. 
Amply  secured  by  first  mortages 
on  improved  property  deposited  in 
trust  for  the  protection  of  Certificate 
holders. 

An   ideal    investment   for   savings 
or  idle  funds. 

Interest  checks   mailed  promptly 
July  1st  and  January  1st. 

Write  for  the  book 
THE  CALVERT    MORTGAGE  CO. 
1048  Calvert  BIdg.        Baltimore.  Md. 


iiiiiiiiimiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii c 


ODD 
LOTS 


^TOCKJ- 

and  

BONDJ^ 


You  may  buy  any  i 
number  of  shares  for  1 
cash,  one, five, seven-  1 
teen,  etc.;  or  you  | 
may  buy  ten  or  more  = 
shares  on  conserva-  = 
five  margin.    On  the  = 

|PARTIAL     PAYMENT     PLAN| 

=  a  small  first  payment  will  permit  you  to  buy  one  or  more  H 

=  shares  of  any  standard  stocks  such  as  Pennsylvania  R.  R. ,  = 

=  U.   S.    Steel  Pfd..    etc.       The  balance   is    paid   in    easy  = 

=  monthly  payments.  B 

i  WRITE  FOR  INTERESTING  FREE  BOOKLET  | 

=  C.  3.   On"Odd  Lots."  | 

=  C.  4.   Oti*^ Partial  Payjnents.^'  = 


I  Sheldon,  Morgan  &  Co.  N^el  wk  af: 


Members  Netu  York  Stock  Erchanse 
Members  Chicago  Hoard  of  Trade 


ty  g 


J.    G.    WHITE    &    COMPANY,    INCORPORATED. 
43   Exchange  Place,    New   York. 

The  regular  quarterly  dividend  (47th  quarter) 
of  one  and  one-half  per  cent,  has  been  declared 
on  the  Preferred  stock  of  this  Company,  payable 
Febniary  1,  1915,  to  stockholders  of  record  Janu- 
ary   22,    1915. 

H.    S.     COLLETTE,    Secretary. 


UTERARY  EDITOR 


and  wife,  with  weli  trained 
child  and  nurse,  would  ap- 
preciate opportunity  to  become  paying  guests  in  home  life 
of  private  family  near  park  space  in  New  York  or  accessible 
suburb.  Hiehest  references  given  and  required.  A.  B., 
Care  of  THE  INDEPENDENT,  119  West 40th  Street,  N.  Y. 


THE  MARKET 
PLACE 


AN  ERROR  IN  ALLOTMENT 

Some  errors  were  made  when  the 
Federal  Reserve  districts  were  marked 
out  by  the  organization  committee.  One 
of  them  was  the  assignment  of  the 
banks  of  northern  New  Jersey  to  the 
Philadelphia  district  and  reserve  bank. 
The  northern  counties  of  New  Jersey, 
just  across  the  Hudson  River  from  the 
great  city,  have  been  and  are,  financial- 
ly, a  suburb  of  New  York.  The  banks 
there  do  business  with  New  York  banks. 
To  assign  them  to  the  Philadelphia  dis- 
trict bank  was  to  cause  inconvenience 
and  loss.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board 
has  power  to  correct  such  errors,  and  it 
heard,  last  week,  the  arguments  of  the 
New  Jersey  bankers  who  ask  that  their 
institutions  shall  be  assigned  to  the 
district  bank  in  New  York.  State  Comp- 
troller Edwards  predicted  that  if  the 
desired  change  should  not  be  made,  in 
five  years  there  would  not  be  a  national 
bank  in  the  two  northern  counties,  Hud- 
son and  Essex. 

Many  were  surprized  when  the  allot- 
ment in  question  was  made  by  a  com- 
mittee, one  member  of  which  was  Sec- 
retary McAdoo,  thoroly  familiar  with 
banking  conditions  and  practise  on  both 
sides  of  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  River. 
The  central  board  should  now  attach 
northern  New  Jersey  to  the  New  York 
district. 

COST  OF  THE  WAR 

Several  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the 
war,  in  money,  have  recently  been  pub- 
lished in  Europe.  Addressing  a  meeting 
of  bankers  on  the  22d,  the  editor  of  the 
London  Economist  spoke  of  his  original 
estimate  that  the  cost  to  the  belligerent 
nations  in  Europe  would  be  $50,000,000 
a  day.  As  170  days  of  the  war  had 
passed,  this  would  mean  $8,500,000,000 
thus  far,  a  total  not  including  the  ex- 
penditures of  Japan,  or  Belgium,  or  the 
neutral  countries.  His  journal,  the 
Economist,  makes  the  cost  in  Europe 
for  the  first  six  months  $8,575,000,000, 
and  says  the  cost  for  Great  Britain  per 
day  was  $9,850,000  in  December.  An  ex- 
haustive study  of  costs  has  been  pub- 
lished in  Berlin  by  Vorwaerts,  the  So- 
cialist paper,  which  finds  that  the  daily 
expenditure  is  about  $45,962,000,  and 
that  the  total,  up  to  January  1,  was 
$6,894,300,000.  At  this  rate,  the  cost  for 
a  year  would  be  $16,676,130,000. 

Economic  losses  and  those  due  to  the 
destruction  of  property  are  not  includ- 
ed in  these  estimates.  The  Economist's 
editor  says  that  if  1,000,000  Europeans 
have  been  killed  or  maimed  and  dis- 
abled, this  is  a  loss  of  $2,500,000,000. 
Reports  based  upon  official  bulletins  at 
Vienna  and  Berlin  showed  last  week 
that  the  number  of  Germans  and  Aus- 
trians  killed  or  wounded  was  1,149,084, 
the  Austrian  losses  of  the  last  two 
months  not  being  included. 


ADVICE    ABOUT    RAILROADS 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Republican  Club 
in  New  York  last  week  there  was  a  de- 
bate about  government  ownership  of 
our  railroads.  The  speakers  were  B.  F. 
Yoakum,  recently  chairman  of  the  St. 
Louis  &  San  Francisco  Railroad  Com- 
pany's board  of  directors;  Congressman 
Bryan,  of  Washington;  Thomas  F. 
Woodlock,  editor,  financier  and  student 
of  railway  conditions;  and  Professor  E. 
S.  Mead,  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr.  Bryan  was  the  only  advocate 
of  government  ownership.  We  do  not 
propose  to  summarize  here  the  argu- 
ments of  the  speakers,  but  only  to  com- 
ment briefly  upon  Mr.  Yoakum  and  the 
presentation  of  his  opinions,  to  which 
much  space  has  been  given  by  the  daily 
press.  He  set  forth  several  reasons  why, 
in  his  judgment,  the  Government  should 
not  and  will  not  buy  the  railroads. 

He  also  urged  that  the  Government, 
the  bankers  and  the  builders  of  roads 
should  cooperate  in  procuring  the  con- 
struction of  new  lines.  The  Government 
should  "give  material  encouragement," 
he  said,  because  "it  is  difl[icult  to  find 
investors  for  new  railroad  securities  un- 
der existing  conditions."  Not  long  ago 
he  was  expressing  the  opinion  in  pub- 
lic that  the  Government  should  go  into 
partnership  with  the  owners  of  private 
capital  in  both  the  construction  and  the 
management  of  railroads,  exercizing 
supervision  and  sharing  the  profits. 

We  do  not  understand  why  any  con- 
siderable weight  should  be  given  to  the 
advice  of  Mr.  Yoakum,  who,  since  the 
memorable  bankruptcy  of  his  railroad 
company,  has  sought  opportunities  to 
give  it  in  a  more  or  less  public  way. 

The  records  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission's  inquiry  concerning 
the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  bank- 
ruptcy showed  that  he,  being  chairman 
of  the  board,  entered  into  syndicate 
partnership  with  several  other  directors 
and  two  or  three  of  the  company's  ex- 
ecutive officers  with  respect  to  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  railroad  property. 
These  syndicate  groups  bought  lines 
which  could  be  made  subsidiaries  of  the 
Frisco,  and  then  sold  them  to  the  Fris- 
co, their  own  company,  at  a  comfortable 
profit. 

Mr.  Yoakum,  in  association  with 
eight  other  directors  or  officers,  for  ex- 
ample, acquired  by  purchase,  for  $3,- 
891,000,  a  piece  of  railroad  property 
which  they  promptly  sold  to  their  own 
St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Company  for 
a  sum  that  showed  a  profit  of  $3,000,- 
000.  His  investment  was  $300,000,  and 
his  profit  $228,413.  There  were  many 
ventures  of  this  kind.  It  was  shown  by 
the  commission's  inquiry,  which  did  not 
cover  all  them,  that  the  profits  of  the 
members  of  the  syndicate  groups  had 
been  at  least  $7,038,000. 

In  the  great  railroad  industry  of  the 
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United  States  there  have  been  dark 
spots.  One  of  them  was  shown  by  the 
Frisco  bankruptcy;  another  by  the  re- 
cent history  of  the  New  Haven  Com- 
pany. These  two  cases  have  had  weight 
in  making  investors  cautious,  in  caus- 
ing that  "difficulty,"  mentioned  last 
week  by  Mr.  Yoakuni,  encountered  in 
the  search  for  "investors  in  new  rail- 
road securities."  They  have  also  been 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  entire  rail- 
way fabric,  exciting  popular  opposition, 
promoting  severe  legislation,  and  caus- 
ing restriction  in  various  ways.  The 
American  public  does  not  care  to  be 
instructed  or  advised  about  railroad 
ownership  and  management  by  Mr. 
Yoakum  or  Mr.  Mellen,  and  we  think 
the  railway  industry,  as  a  whole,  would 
prefer  that  they  should  be  silent. 

FRAUDULENT    PRIVATE    BANKS 

It  is  now  known  that  at  least  twelve 
persons  who  were  depositors  in  the  so- 
called  private  savings  banks  which  were 
closed  last  year  by  the  New  York  Su- 
perintendent of  Banks,  Mr.  Richards, 
have  committed  suicide  because  of  the 
loss  of  their  savings,  which  they  had 
been  induced  to  place  in  those  banks. 
Probably  the  number  of  suicides  due  to 
these  losses  is  greater,  but  twelve  cases 
have  been  made  known  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Richards  became  Superintendent 
a  short  time  after  the  banking  laws  of 
the  state  were  revised,  in  accordance 
with  the  report  of  a  special  commission. 
That  part  of  the  revision  which  related 
to  private  banks  had  been  suggested 
by  the  commission's  inquiry  concerning 
the  failure  of  a  private  bank  conducted 
by  Siegel  and  Vogel  in  connection  with 
a  large  department  store.  The  deposits 
— placed  in  the  bank  by  the  poor,  who 
were  attracted  by  the  rate  of  interest — 
exceeded  $2,000,000,  and  only  a  small 
part  of  this  money  will  be  recovered  by 
those  to  whom  it  belongs.  The  revised 
law  gave  the  Superintendent  power 
which  his  predecessor  had  not  had.  He 
could  employ  competent  special  agents 
to  ascertain  the  actual  condition  of  the 
private  banks.  His  annual  report,  pub- 
lished a  few  days  ago,  shows  that  no 
less  than  338  special  investigations  have 
been  made  under  his  direction.  Many  of 
these  related  to  private  banks,  nine  of 
which  have  been  closed  by  his  order. 
Their  deposits  amounted  to  $11,173,000, 
and  at  the  time  when  his  report  was 
written — it  was  sent  to  the  Legislature 
on  January  6 — only  $710,000  had  been 
returned  to  the  depositors. 

Superintendent  Richards  asks  for 
amendments  to  the  law,  and  recom- 
mends that  his  power,  with  respect  to 
private  banks,  be  increased.  The  law 
should  be  so  amended  that  it  will  pre- 
vent the  existence  of  such  banks  as 
those  which  he  closed. 


The     following     dividends     are     an- 
nounced : 

United   States   Realty  and   Improvement    Com- 
pany,  1   per  cent,   payable   February  1. 

Federal    Sugar    Refining    Company,    preferred, 
quarterly,   l^A   per  cent,  payable   February   1. 

J.   G.   White   &   Co.,   Inc.,   preferred,   quarterly, 
1-/4   per  cent,  payable  February  1. 


^'^^euSHED  l8'^ 


jtJbm^it^  ynrm30ilfmija0ri&0. 


Garments  for  Dress  or  Sporting 

Wear 

Riding   Suits  and  Odd  Breeches 

Norfolk  Suits 

and  Odd  Knickers 

English  Hats,  Shoes,  Haberdashery 

and  Leather  Goods 

Homespun  Coats 

Macintoshes,  Polo  Ulsters 

Liveries  for  House,    Stable  or  Garage 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 
BROADWAY  C°"    TWENTY-SECOND  STREET,   NEW   YORK 


Boston  Branch : 
149  Tremont  Street 


Newport  Branch  : 
220  Bellevue  Avenue 


IMPORTANT  TO  TEACHERS 

It  is  letters  like  this  that  show  how  teachers  regard  The  Independent. 
We  have  more  than  one  hundred  similar  letters  in  our  files,  and  they  show 
us  that  The  Independent  makes  good  with  good  teachers. 

Altho  it  is  the  business  of  the  instructor  to  keep  in  touch  with  a  half  dozen  standard 
weeklies,  the  motives  which  led  to  a  selection  of  The  Independent  for  our  work  are  these: 
This  magazine  presents  a  positive  and  sane  discussion  of  vital  matters,  yet  one  from  which 
we  can  occasionally  fairly  dissent.  It  presents  definite  information,  and  trustworthy,  unen- 
cumbered by  discussion.  Its  articles  are  brief  enough  to  fall  within  the  compass  of  high 
school  pupils.  It  is  devoid  of  nonsense  and  casuistry.  It  contains  a  great  deal  of  current 
history  in  concise  form.  It  is  comprehensive  and  cosmopolitan  in  its  contents.  Now  this 
looks  very  much  as  if  I  were  writing  an  advertisement  for  the  magazine,  but  I  mean  it 
simply  as  a  statement  of  facts  which  formed  our  judgment.  I  esteem  certain  other  maga- 
zines very   highly,  but   I  regard  The  Independent  as  peculiarly  adapted  to  our  needs. 


Send  for  booklet  "How  To  Use   The  Independent  In  The  Teaching  Of  Civics." 

THE    IIVDEF»EIVDEI\IT 

119  West   40th  Street  New  YopR 
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Price  Reduced! 

$iT25  NOW  $ 


12 


Increased  output,  improved 
facilities,    etc.,  have    reduced 
our  costs.    The  construction,    Freight  Paid 
finish,  etc.,  of 


See  Note 


W^  Solid  Oak  Files 

have  not  been  changed  in  any  way.  It  is  the  same 
dependable  cabinet  recognized  everywhere  as  tlie 
Standard  by  which  letter  file  values  are  judged. 

Files  20,000  Letters 

or  equivalent  of  Orders,  Catalogs,  Tariffs,  etc.  Filed 
on  edge,  classified  between  guides,  for  quickest  refer- 
ence. 

Drawers  on  Roller  Bearings,  roll  easily.  Kquipped 
with  self-locking  Follow  Blocks.    Dust  proof. 

Its  8U  frame  joints  interlocked,  glued  and  held  by  60 
screws.     Practically  wear-proof. 

Solid,  kiln-dried  Oak  in  Golden,  Natural  or  Weath- 
ered finishes. 

2  Drawer  $775—3  Drawer  $1 022 

Freight  Paid.    See  Note. 

Birch  Mahogany  slightly  higher. 
Also  made  in  Legal  Cap  and  Invoice  sizes. 
Service-giving,  satisfying  files  at  extremely  low  cost. 
See  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  catalogs  and  helpful 
booklet  "Filing  Suggestions" — free. 

IMHTF  • — FREIGHT  PAID  on  orders  of  SIO.OO  or 
ilV/lEi>  more  to  Ry.  Stations  in  Eastern  and  Cen- 
tral States.    Consistent  prices  in  West  and  South. 

The  y/^  Manufacturing  Co. 

61  Union  St..  Monroe,  Mich. 

New  York  Office 
75  John  SL 


The  Kneohtel  Furniture  ronipany.  Ltd. 
Hanover.  Onl.,  (  ana<!ian  .ll;ikers 


'CAN'T  KEEP   HOUSE    WITHOUT  IT" 

"Send  me  another  lor  my  daughter" — "What  I  need- 
ed For  years" — these  are  some  of  the  testimonials 
from  delighted  housewives  wlio  have  our  WHEEL- 
TRAY.  Saves  steps — great  convenience.  Two  oval 
trays.  Rubber  tired  wheels.  $10  in  black  enamel; 
$12  white.     Booklet  free.     Dish  cart  for  hotels,  too. 

"WHEEL  TRAY  C0.»  432  "W.  61st  Place,  Chicago 


Fresh  Air  Without  Draft 

Increase  your  efficiency  by  having  a 
constant  supply  of  fresh  air  in  office 
and  home. 


—       Pat.apl'dfor 

VENTILATOR 

The  latest  development  in  scientific  ventilation,  slips  in  window 
without  nails  or  screws,  is  inconspicuous  and  efficient.  Made 
of  solid  brass,  handsomely  finished  in  oxidized  copper. 
Schools,  hospitals,  offices  and  homes  use  them  extensively, 
including  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Enoch  Pratt  Library,  etc. 
Size  1  fits  any  window  24  to  36  in.  wide.  $2.50  ;  size  2  fits  any 
window  30  to  52  in.,  J3.50.  Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Kocjklet  FREE.  Reference: 
Union  Trust  Co.,  Baltimore.     Order  today, 

No-Draft  Ventilator  Co..        534  Union  Tnist  Bid?..  BalHmore.  Md. 


INSURANCE 

CONDUCTED  BY  W.  E.  UNDERWOOD 


This  de-partment  of  The  Independent 
will  undertake  to  furnish  on  the  request 
of  readers  any  information  respecting 
the  business  of  insurance  and  the  com- 
panies transacting  it  which  we  have  or 
can  procuj'e.  We  cannot,  however,  pass 
upon  the  debatable  comparative  differ- 
ences betiveen  companies'  that  conform 
to  the  requisite  legal  stayidards  set  up 
for  all,  except  in  so  far  as  the  claims 
made  by  any  of  them  seem  to  be  incon- 
sistent tvith  the  principles  of  sound  un- 
derwriting. Address  all  communicatioyis 
on  insurance  subjects  to  the  editor  of 
the  Insurance  Department. 

WANTON  WASTE 

According  to  the  estimate  made  by 
the  Journal  of  Conintcrce,  the  fire  loss 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  for 
the  year  1914  aggregated  $235,591,350, 
an  increase  over  the  figures  of  1913  of 
nearly  $11,000,000,  This  is  the  heaviest 
annual  loss  by  fire  in  the  history  of  the 
country  with  three  exceptions:  1908, 
the  year  of  the  conflagration  at  Chelsea, 
Massachusetts;  1906,  when  San  Fran- 
cisco burned;  and  1904,  the  year  of  the 
big  fire  in  Baltimore.  There  have  been  no 
conflagrations  during  the  past  six  years 
(1909-1914),  and  the  total  estimated 
loss  for  that  period  is  $1,357,997,700. 
The  annual  average  is  $226,332,817. 
Close  students  of  the  subject  assert  that 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  our  fires  are 
preventable.  According  to  that  formula, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  thru  carelessness  and  negli- 
gence, have  permitted  the  destruction, 
during  the  past  six  years,  of  property 
valued  at  $1,018,498,275. 

GILDER     POLICY     ASSOCIATION 

A  life  insurance  contract  to  be  known 
as  the  Gilder  Weekly  Income  Policy 
has  been  approved  by  the  New  York 
Insurance  Department  for  use  by  any 
of  the  companies  of  that  state  choosing 
to  adopt  it.  This  policy  is  the  product 
of  the  Gilder  Policy  Association,  an  or- 
ganization of  the  friends  and  adm.irers 
of  the  poet,  Richard  Watson  Gilder, 
whose  death  occurred  several  years 
ago.  The  labors  undertaken  by  the 
members  are  purely  selfish  and  are 
dedicated  as  a  memorial  to  him. 

Investigation  discloses,  says  Mr.  R. 
G.  Cholmeley-Jones,  president  of  the 
association,  that  two-thirds  of  all  those 
obliged  to  appeal  for  assistance,  fol- 
lowing the  death  of  the  bread-winner 
of  a  family,  are  in  economic  straits 
only  during  the  first  year  thereafter, 
and  that  the  policy  which  has  been  de- 
vised by  the  association  will  cure  this 
deficiency.  The  arrangement  provides 
for  the  use  of  the  policy  by  such  life 
insurance  companies  as  will  cooperate 
in  the  work,  it  being  understood  that 
they  are  not  to  be  issued  thru  agents, 
the  object  being  to  save  that  expense. 


Applicants  for  them  must,  on  their  own 
initiative,  or  thru  the  inducement  of 
employers  or  friends,  take  them  them- 
selves. 

The  policies  will  provide  $75  on  the 
death  of  the  person  insured  with  a 
weekly  income  to  his  or  her  surviving 
dependents,  during  fifty-two  weeks, 
ranging  in  amounts  from  $10  to  $17, 
the  premium  cost  varying  with  the 
amount  of  the  weekly  income.  It  is  the 
belief  of  the  association  that  there  are 
thousands  of  people  who  will  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  now  af- 
forded by  this  plan  to  protect  them- 
selves and  families  against  the  rigors 
of  poverty  consequent  upon  the  death 
of  their  supporting  members. 

Looking  for  the  support  of  the  life 
insurance  companies  Mr.  Cholmeley- 
Jones,  regarding  them  as  public  insti- 
tutions, established  and  maintained  for 
the  protection  of  the  people,  asks  if  they 
may  not  be  expected  to  adopt  this  con- 
tract. "The  people  surely  deserve  an 
opportunity  to  secure  at  as  low  a  cost 
as  possible,"  he  asserts,  "at  least  one 
form  of  insurance  policy,  which  may  be 
bought  directly  from  the  office  of  the 
insurance  companies — over  the  counter, 
so  to  speak — so  that  people  with  small 
incomes  may  be  given  every  possible 
advantage." 

The  writer  regards  the  efforts  here 
being  made  by  the  Gilder  Policy  Asso- 
ciation as  worthy  of  success;  it  is  a 
piece  of  beneficence  that  should  find  ap- 
preciation among  the  earners  of  small 
wages  and  large  families.  The  authors 
of  the  plan,  however,  doubtless  appre- 
ciate its  main  defect,  that  is,  the  inert- 
ness, the  disinclination  of  the  average 
human  being  to  get  himself  insured. 


In  his  annual  message  to  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Pennsylvania.  Governor  Tener  rec- 
ommended the  adoption  of  a  standard  fire 
insurance  policy,  a  provision  licensing  fire 
insurance  adjusters  and  another  conferring 
authority  on  the  Insurance  Commissioner 
to  examine  and  supervise  fire  insurance 
rates. 

The  State  Fire  Insurance  Commission 
of  Texas  was  established  December  10, 
1910.  It  has  kept  a  complete  record  of  all 
fires  and  their  causes  since.  Up  to  January 
1.  1915.  the  total  of  dwellings,  boarding 
houses,  outhouses,  etc..  destroyed  or  dam- 
aged, was  20,644  ;  of  mercantile  buildings, 
special  hazards,  etc.,  24,356,  In  the  class 
first  enumerated  18,355.  or  eighty-six  per 
cent ;  and  in  the  other  class,  10,592,  or 
seventy-three  per  cent,  were  preventable. 

As  a  model  of  economy  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  receivership  may  be  mentioned 
the  liquidation  of  the  National  Slavonian 
Union  of  Yonkers,  New  York,  a  fraternal 
life  insurance  order,  by  the  liquidation  bu- 
reau of  the  New  York  Insurance  Depart- 
ment. All  death  claims,  totalling  .$4,123.42, 
were  paid  in  full,  leaving  a  surplus  of 
$367.94.  The  liability  for  general  claims 
was  .$454,21,  so  that  the  owners  of  the 
latter  received  eighty-one  per  cent.  The  cost 
of  liquidation  was  only  $77.03. 
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PEBBLES 

"At  last  I  am  at  the  end  of  my  troubles," 
exclaimed  the  Optimist. 

"Which  end?"  asked  the  Pessimist, 
gloomily. — Life. 

Dennis — Good  mornin',  Mrs.  Murphy,  an' 
is  Pat  at  home,  sure? 

Mrs.  Murphy — Sure,  where  are  your 
oyes,  Dennis  Dinny?  Isn't  that  his  shirt 
•fornenst  ye  hangin'  on  the  loine  I — Sydney 
Bulletin. 

"Do  you  think  only  of  me?"  murmured 
the  bride.  "Tell  me  that  you  think  only  of 
mc." 

"It's  this  way,"  explained  the  groom, 
gently.  "Now  and  then  I  have  to  think  of 
the  furnace,  my  dear." — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 

The  Governor's  wife  was  telling  Bridget 
about  her  husband. 

"My  husband,  Bridget,"  she  said  proudly, 
"is  the  head  of  the  state  militia." 

"Oi  fought  as  much,  ma'am,"  said 
Bridget  cheerfully.  "Ain't  be  got  the  foine 
malicious  look?" — Southern  Woman's  Mag- 
azine. 

Bobby  had  been  taught  to  remember  all 
his  relatives  when  he  said  his  prayers.  One 
night,  as  he  knelt  at  his  mother's  knee  he 
did  not  mention  the  name  of  a  favorite 
aunt. 

"Why,  Bobby,"  said  the  mother,  "you 
didn't  say  'God  bless  Aunt  Beatrice  and 
make  her  happy.'  " 

"Well,  mother,"  replied  the  little  boy, 
"I  don't  have  to  say  that  any  more,  Aunt 
Beatrice's  engaged." — Sunshine. 

Two  nursemaids  were  wheeling  their  in- 
fant charges  in  the  park  when  one  asked 
the  other : 

"Are  you  going  to  the  dance  tomorrow 
afternoon?" 

"I  am  afraid  not." 

"What !"  exclaimed  the  other.  "And  you 
so  fond  of  dancing!" 

"I'd  love  to  go,"  explained  the  conscien- 
tious maid,  "but  to  tell  you  the  truth.  I  am 
afraid  to  leave  the  baby  with  its  mother." 
— Harper's  Magazine. 

FROM    THE    NEUTRAI,    NATIONS 

[The  recent  boom  in  the  export  of  copper 
from  America  to  the  neutral  nations  is  very 
significant.  If  the  enemy's  supplies  of  this  arti- 
cle— an  essential  in  the  manufacture  of  car- 
tridges, etc. — were  cut  off,  the  war  would  come 
to  a  speedy  end.  The  figures  for  September  and 
October,  1914,  show  an  increase  of  nearly  400 
per  cent  over  the  corresponding  figures  for  1913.] 

O  Britain,  guardian  of  the  seas. 

Whose  gallant  ships  (may  Heaven  speed 
'em) 
Defend  the  wide  world's  liberties 

Against  the  common  foe  of  Freedom  ; 
Doubt  not  where  our  true  feelings  lie ; 

We  would  not  have  you  come  a  cropper. 
Altho  it  suits  us  to  supply 

That  common  foe  with  copper. 

Dear  Land  of  Hope,  in  which  we  trust. 

Beneath  whose  ample  wings  we  snuggle. 
Safe  from  the  Kaiser's  culture  lust 

And  free  to  live  and  smile — and  smuggle ; 
Devoted  to  the  peaceful  arts, 
_  We  keep  our  conduct  strictly  proper. 
Yet  all  the  time  you  have  our  hearts 

(And  Germanj-  our  copper). 

Altho  the  crown  is  theirs  alone 

Who  crush  the  tyrant's  bold  ambitions. 

Peace  hath  her  profits,  all  her  own. 
Derived  from  contraband  munitions ; 

And^  you  who  fight  for  Freedom's  aims 
^  Will  surely  shrink  to  put  a  stopper 

Upon  our  bagmen's  righteous  claims 
And  burst  the  boom  in  copper. 

Once  more  we  swear  our  hearts  are  true 

And,  like  the  tar's  connubial  token. 
"It  doesn't  matter  what  we  do" 

If  we  but  keep  that  pledge  unbroken  : 
So  while  we  pray  for  Prussia's  fall. 

And  look  to  your  stout  arm  to  whop  her. 
We  mean  to  answer  every  call 

She  makes  on  us  for  copper. 

—0.    S.    in   Punch. 


The  last  word  in  paint  is 


inc 


The  best  paint  makers  put  it  in  their  best 
paints.  The  best  painters  use  it  on  their 
most  important  jobs. 

Aa  upon  the  facts  given  in  *'  Your  Move^'*'' 

sent  free. 
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Finance  Committee 
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Pres.  Title  Guarantee  and   Trust   Co. 
WILLIAM   H.    PORTER.   Banker 
EDWARD   TOWNSEND 
Pres.  Importers  and  Traders  Nat.  Bank 
Good    men,    whether    experienced    In    lite    In- 
surance   or    not.    may    make    direct    contracts 
with    this  Company,   for   a    limited   territory    if 
desired,    and    secure    for    themselves,    in    addi- 
tion  to   first   year's   commission,    a    renewal   in- 
terest insuring  an  income   for  the  future.     Ad- 
dress the  Company  at  its  Home  Office,   No.  277 
Broadway,    New   York   City. 


Don't  Handicap  Yourself 

in  the  race  for  business  by  failure  or  neglect  to  provide  your- 
self with  the   best  business  card  the  world   thus  far  affords 

Peerless  Patent  Book  Form  Cards 

In  use  the  cards  are  detached  one  by  one  as  occasion  demands. 
The  edges  are  absolutely  smooth,  incomprehensible 
as  that  may  seem,  and  every  card  is  clean.  ^ 

flat,    perfect  and   immarred.     They 
attract   attention   and 
they  g-et  attention. 
Send  for  sample 
book  and  detach 
them  for  your- 
self— You  will 
never  be  satis- 
»  ed  with  any- 
thing else. 

Send  today 

Appearance  of  our  neat  card  in  case 
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Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Atlantic  Bailding.  51  Wall  St..  New  York 


Insares  AeaiDst  Marine  and  Inland  Transportation 
Risk  and  Will  Issue  Policies  Making  Loss  Pay- 
able io  Europe  and  Oriental  Countries 

Chartered  by  the  State  of  New  York  in  1842, 
was  preceded  hy  a  stock  compaiiv  of  a  similar 
name.  The  latter  company  was  liquidated  and 
part  of  its  capital,  to  the  extent  of  $100,000. 
was  used,  with  consent  ot  the  stockholders,  by 
the  -Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Company  and 
repaid  witli  a  bonus  uud  interest  at  the  expira- 
tion  of  two  years. 

During  its  existence  the  com- 
pany lias  insured  property 
to   the   value  of $27,219,045,826.00 

Ueci'ived  iiremiums  tliereou  to 

the   extent   of 282.298.429.S0 

Paid  losses  during  that  period         141.567.oo0.30 

Issued     certificates    of     profits 

to    dealers 89,740.400.00 

Ot  which  there  have  been  re- 
deemed      82,497,340.00 

Leaving  outsicuding  at  pres- 
ent   time 7,243,060.00 

Interest  paid  on  certificates 
amounts   to 22,585.640.25 

On  December  31.  1913,  the  as- 
sets of  tlie  company 
amounted     to 13,259,024.10 

The  profits  of  the  company  revert  to  the 
assured  and  .ire  divided  ainiually  upon  the  nre- 
niiuuis  terminated  duiinj  the  year,  thereby 
reducing   the  cost  of  insurance. 

For  such  dividends,  certificates  are  Issued 
suliject  to  dividends  of  interest  until  ordereil 
to  be  redeemed,  in  accordance  with  the  char- 
ter. 
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''What  You   Will!'' 

The  New  Year  Will  Be  What  You  Make  It 

1915  is  at  the  threshold. 

Its  hand  is  on  the  latch-string.  It  waits  only  a  beckoning  nod  to  come  in. 

It  is  here  for  a  twelve  months'  stay. 

It  says: 

"Do  with  me  what  you  will.  I  shall  be  what  you  make  me.  You  are  the 
host;  I  am  merely  a  visitor,  passing  on  my  way,  which  is  to  be  your  way, 
too. 

"I  can  be  sunshine  or  cloud;  gay  or  sad,  rich  or  poor. 

"Make  much  or  little  of  me  while  I  am  with  you,  but  remember  that  I 
come  but  once. 

"When  I  pass  on,  I  am  gone  forever." 

What  shall  we  do  with  this  arriving  guest,  Mr.  Business  Man,  Mr. 
Financier? 

"Do  with  me  what  you  will,"  he  bids  us. 

Could  we  ask  more?  What  you  will! 

There  are  tremendous  possibilities  in  that  line — what  you  will. 

It  has  no  horizon. 

It  puts  a  broad  foundation  under  every  man's  effort,  every  man's  hope. 

It  is  the  touchstone  of  fortune,  the  driving-wheel  of  achievement. 

It  is  the  spirit  that  has  covered  our  farms,  from  ocean  to  ocean,  as 
with  a  cloth  of  gold,  and  peopled  our  cities  with  the  world's  pick  of  those 
who  seek  the  light  of  better  days. 

It  never  dreads  failure ;  it  thinks  only  of  success. 

We  have  it  in  ourselves,  then,  Big  and  Little  Business  Man  (especially 
Big  Business  Man),  to  make  1915  our  year  of  opportunity. 

Opportunity  for  each  of  us.  Opportunity  for  all  of  us. 

We  can  make  it  a  go-ahead  year  or  a  standstill  year;  a  doubting, 
timid,  do-nothing  year,  or  a  confident,  aggressive,  achieving  year. 

We  can  deaden  it  with  new  fears  of  'perils  that  are  past;  or  vitalize 
it  with  confidence  in  triumphs  yet  to  come. 

What  are  you  going  to  make  of  it,  Mr.  Business  Man,  Mr.  Financier? 

Do  you  propose  to  wait  doubtingly  while  others  create  prosperity? 

Are  you  to  keep  close  to  the  shore  while  others  are  daring?  Or  are 
you  going  to  do  your  part  and  plan  for  1915  in  the  big,  optimistic  way.  the 
late  J.  P.  Morgan  always  planned — backing  the  United  States  to  win  its 
way  to  prosperity  every  time? 

It  is  "what  you  will"  that  will  tell  the  story  of  1915 ! 

This  is  the  third  in  the  series  of  forward-looking  editorials  from  the  New 
York  "Evening  Mail,"  reprinted  thru  the  courtesy  of  the  editor  of  the  "Mail." 
The  Editor. 


THE  CHAUTAUQUA  IDEA 

BY  DR.  FRANK  CRANE 

The  intellectual  life  is  for  anybody 
that  wants  it. 

Time  was,  and  to  too  great  an  extent 
now  is,  when  it  was  supposed  to  be  the 
privilege  of  a  few. 

This  perverse  humanity  loves  noth- 
ing so  much  as  to  separate  into  exclu- 
sive circles;  socially  it  must  have  its 
classes,  smart  sets  and  clubs;  politically 
it  does  not  seem  capable  of  moving 
without  parties;  religiously  it  can  only 
express  itself  in  sects;  and  intellectu- 
ally it  runs  to  esoteric  humbug.  Hu- 
manity clots,  like  blood. 

The  average  college  or  university 
openly  boasts  of  fitting  people  for  a 
class. 

But  there  is  no  intellectual  class. 
Anybody  that  desires  can  be  intellec- 
tual. The  intellectual  life  is  a  great  joy. 
It  widens  the  resources,  extends  the  out- 
look, prevents  boredom,  deepens  and 
stabilizes  the  emotions,  and  altogether 
makes  life  more  worth  living.  Every 
man  and  woman  should  cultivate  it,  if 
only  to  add  to  the  treasures  of  content- 
ment. 

It  is  open  to  you.  Shop  girl,  factory 
worker,  stenographer,  traveling  man, 
housewife,  servant  girl,  bootblack,  mes- 
senger boy,  dry-goods  clerk,  letter  car- 
rier, chauffeur,  stable-boy,  railroad 
man,  store-keeper,  whoever  you  are, 
you  may  make  the  pleasures  of  the  in- 
tellectual life  yours. 

All  you  need  to  do  is  to  learn  the 
secret  of  intellectual  recreation.  It  is 
your  play  that  forms  you,  more  than 
your  work. 

"What  shall  I  read?  What  books  shall 
I  get?"  This  question  is  asked  me  again 
and  again.  A  letter  is  before  me  now, 
from  a  young  girl  clerking  in  a  store; 
she  has  only  a  high  school  education; 
she  wants  to  do  something  with  her 
mind. 

I  feel  that  this  question  should  be 
answered  definitely,  so  that  the  inquirer 
may  know  exactly  what  to  do  and  not 
be  put  off  with  generalities. 

Therefore  I.  say,  "Take  the  Chautau- 
qua Course."  It  is  carefully  planned  for 
ordinary  people,  and  has  less  of  the 
affectation  of  the  professors  and  liter- 
ary Brahmans  about  it  than  anything 
I  know. 

It  consists  of  a  number  of  well-select- 
ed books  and  a  magazine,  with  regular 
studies  marked  out. 

If  possible,  join  a  Chautauqua  Circle. 
If  not,  form  one.  Get  together  some 
congenial  spirits  and  put  in  your  spare 
time  in  following  the  course.  If  that 
even  cannot  be  done,  go  it  alone. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  public  school 
in  every  city  organize  and  issue  a 
course  of  reading,  giving  evening  lec- 
tures upon  it,  and  furnish  opportunity 
for  everybody  to  get  the  benefit  of  the 
intellectual  life. 

But  so  long  as  the  state  has  not  yet 
come  to  this  I  commend  the  Chautauqua 
idea  as  the  best  thing  in  the  field  for 
aiding  those  to  whom  the  intellectual 
life  appeals. 
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THE     AMBASSADOR 

This  is  the  diplomatic  title  of  an  ex- 
traordinarily bright  and  interesting  period- 
ical published  at  Lockport,  New  York, 
by  the  Niagara  Paper  Mills.  Its  an- 
nounced purpose  is  "to  interest  all  pro- 
moters of  publicity  who  add  to  the  value  of 
paper  by  the  judicious  application  of 
printer's  ink."  Many  of  the  more  important 
features  bear  the  suggestive  signature  "A. 
Booster,"  under  tvhich  there  lurks  a  gentle- 
man of  excellent  ability  and  icide  acquaint- 
ance tvhose  name  it  tcould  be  a  pleasure  to 
give  our  readers  if  tee  only  had  the  au- 
thority to  do  so.  The  special  purpose  of  this 
note  is  to  introduce  an  article  bearing  the 
signature  of  "A.  Booster"  which  appears 
in  "The  Ambassador"  for  February,  and  we 
are  taking  all  the  space  at  our  disposal  on 
this  page  in  order  to  give  the  article  in  as 
nearly  its  original  typographical  form  as 
conditions  permit. 

MORE  POWER 

THERE  is  a  weekly  paper  pub- 
lished in  New  York,  called  The  In- 
dependent. It  was  founded  in  1848. 
I  have  known  of  it  for  a  number  of 
years,  but  have  read  it  rarely. 

The  issue  of  November  30th  was  put 
on  my  desk  by  a  friend,  because  he 
knows  that  I  think  the  word  efficiency 
means  more  than  its  definition  in  Web- 
ster's. 

This  issue  was  the  Efficiency  Number. 
There  were  articles  on  efficiency  written 
by  men  who  have  reached  a  prominent 
place  in  their  various  vocations — men 
who  are  "standing  in  the  sun"  even 
when  the  sky  is  overcast. 

The  leader,  by  Edward  Earle  Purin- 
ton,  is  the  best  article  on  efficiency  I 
have  ever  read.  It  is  my  belief  that  no 
man,  with  intelligence,  can  read  it  care- 
fully without  getting  an  inspiration  to 
do  bigger  and  better  things  and,  at  the 
same  time,  get  a  viewpoint  that  will 
help  him  to  grow. 

If  The  Ambassador  were  bigger,  I 
would  reprint  the  entire  article.  As  it 
is,  I  am  merely  printing  a  couple  of 


paragraphs    that    should    prove    of    in- 
terest. 

Mr.  Purinton  says: 

For  our  ignorance,  we  pay.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  seventy-three  men  out  of  every 
hundred  are  in  the  wrong  job :  that  most 
men  utilize  only  about  a  third  of  their  men- 
tal and  spiritual  forces ;  that  the  average 
American  family  could  live  on  what  they 
waste ;  that  our  business  firms  lose  $100,- 
000.000  a  year  thru  ineffective  advertising ; 
that  in  the  United  States  thei-e  are  always 
8.000.000  persons  on  the  sick  list ;  that  the 
number  of  preventable  deaths  each  year  is 
630.000 ;  that  the  annual  waste  from  pre- 
ventable death  and  disease  is  $1,500,000.- 
000 ;  and  that  somewhere  in  this  country  a 
workman  is  being  killed  every  four  minutes 
and  another  being  innired  every  four  sec- 
onds! Do  we  not  need  efficiency? 

He  also  says: 

It  is  safe  to  eoncludc  that,  if  you  are 
engaged  in  a  large  enterprise  and  have  not 
applied  efficiency  methods  to  yourself  and 
your  associates,  you  are  losing  from  $1000 
to  $100,000  a  year.  If  you  are  an  individ- 
ual, professional  or  industrial  worker,  vour 
loss  will,  perhaps,  run  from  $100  to  $5000 
a  year.  Why  go  on  wasting  this  money? 

The  difference  between  a  hod-carrier  and 
the  head  of  a  million-dollar  corporation  is 
that  the  hod-carrier  works  his  hod  instead 
of  his  head.  For  the  hod  he  has  trained 
his  muscles,  to  the  hod  he  is  bound.  To  get 
ahead — get  a  head  !  The  leader  of  men  has 
trained  not  only  his  muscles,  but  as  well 
his  nerves,  his  brain,  his  lungs  and  pores 
and  organs  of  digestion,  his  thoughts,  ac- 
tions and  emotions,  his  instincts,  habits, 
aims  and  ambitions,  his  financial  status 
and  his  moral  sinew. 

And  this: 

Efficiency   is    the  power   of    doing    one's 

most    and    best,    in  the   shortest    time    and 

easiest  ivay,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  con- 
cerned. 

The  good  work  The  Independent  is 
doing  or  is  willing  to  do  shines  forth  in 
this  paragraph: 

The  Editor  takes  pleasure  in  extending 
to  the  readers  of  The  Independent  the  ser- 
vices of  Mr.  Purinton  as  an  efficiency  ex- 
pert. Mr.  Purinton  will  answer,  either  thru 
the  pages  of  The  Independent — without 
using  the  inquirer's  name — or  by  personal 
letter,  any  question  that  may  be  asked  in 
relation  to  personal  efficiency,  health,  work 
and  business. 

My  sole  reason  for  writing  this  arti- 
cle is  that  I  feel  that  many  readers  of 
The  ATubassador — whether  they  be 
among  the  struggling  or  the  opulent 
class — may  be  led  to  seek  new  light 
from  a  man  who  unquestionably  knows. 

A.  Booster. 

THE    ITALIAN    EARTHQUAKE 

We  have  received  the  following  com- 
munication from  General  George  W. 
Davis,  Chairman  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Red  Cross: 

We  are  officially  informed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  that  Italy  has  definitely  de- 
clined to  receive  any  contributions  in  aid 
of  the  sufferers  from  the  earthquake,  either 
in  a  national  way  or  for  the  Italian  Red 
Cross.  It  therefore  becomes  necessary  for 
us  to  ascertain  the  wishes  of  the  donors  of 
funds  that  have  been  given  for  this  relief, 
so  that  we  may  conform  to  their  desires  in 
respect  to  disposition  of  their  contributions. 

It  may  be  that  those  of  our  readers 
who  have  responded  to  the  appeal  for 
Italian  Earthquake  Relief  will  like  to 
have  their  gifts  turned  over  to  the 
American  Red  Cross  for  relief  work  in 
the  Great  War.  An  inquiry  will  be  sent 
to  them,  and  the  amounts  will  either  be 
so  transferred  or  returned,  as  desired. 


J'aul  riionipson 

HE   HAS   SEEN  THE  WORK   OF  HIS  HANDS  ESTABLISHED 

ALKXANDER    GRAHAM    BELL,    WHO    SENT    THE    FIRST    TELEI'HONE    MESSAGE,    IN     1876,    TURU     HIS    OWN    Al'l'AKATUS,    ANO    TALKED    THE    OTHER    DAY 
KROM    NEW    YORK     TO    SAN     KRANCISCO.    THOMAS    A.     WATSON,    HIS     CO-WORKER,     WAS    AT    THE    OTHER     END    OK    THE    LINK    IN     liOTIl     INSTANCES 
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THE    GREAT    FOUNDATIONS 


THE  danger  of  assuming  that  things  identical 
in  name  are  identical  in  fact  is  more  than  aca- 
demic in  the  case  of  the  great  Foundations, 
which  the  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations 
is  now  bringing  under  scrutiny  and  criticism. 

No  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  history  of  mort- 
main and  with  the  evolution  of  the  law  of  charitable 
uses  will  deny  that  the  world  has  been  at  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  to  prevent  great  benefactions  from  becoming 
great  nuisances,  or  even  a  menace  to  liberty,  or  an  ob- 
stacle to  progress.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  popular 
knowledge  also  on  this  subject,  and  it  is  therefore  not 
difficult  to  awaken  suspicion  that  a  huge  charitable 
trust  of  any  kind  is  a  dangerous  factor  in  a  democracy. 
This  suspicion  is  by  no  means  warranted.  There  are 
trusts  and  trusts,  foundations  and  other  foundations. 
Discrimination  is  called  for,  and  at  the  present  time  it 
is  important  that  the  true  function  of  such  benefactions 
as  are  associated  with  the  names  of  Mr.  Carnegie  and 
Mr.  Rockefeller  should  be  understood. 

THE  struggle  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in  Eng- 
land over  mortmain,  that  is,  the  inalienable  holding 
of  property  by  ecclesiastical,  charitable  or  other  philan- 
thropic corporations,  was  an  incident  of  the  rival  claims 
of  Church  and  State  to  sovereignty  and  supremacy.  In- 
cidentally also,  mortmain  became  a  device  for  evading 
feudal  obligations.  The  latter  fact  arrayed  many  of  the 
more  powerful  feudal  lords  against  it,  thereby  strength- 
ening the  cause  of  a  relatively  liberal  central  govern- 
ment. Frederick  Barbarossa  as  early  as  1156  prohibited 
conveyances  of  real  property  to  church  corporations. 
Magna  Charta  (chapter  43)  forbade  transfers  of  land 
to  church  corporations  by  a  tenant  without  the  consent 
of  his  lord;  but  the  provision  was  evaded  by  convey- 
ances to  officers  of  corporations  instead  of  to  the  cor- 
porations as  such.  To  meet  the  evasion,  the  act  known 
as  De  Religiosis  (7,  Edward  I,  Statute  II,  ch.  13,  in 
1279),  made  all  alienations  in  mortmain  unlawful,  and 
the  legislation  of  51-52  (Victoria,  ch.  42)  consolidated 
the  English  statutes  on  the  subject  and  made  mortmain 
in  general  unlawful. 

The  nearest  approach  that  we  in  the  United  States 
have  experienced  to  the  sort  of  struggle  which  English 
legislation  records  is  found  in  the  activity  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  against  the  Mormon  church.  The  Ed- 
munds legislation  was  aimed,  as  the  English  mortmain 
acts  were  aimed,  at  an  institution  which  threatened  to 
become  imperium  in  imperio. 

Plainly,  unless  there  are  reasons  to  expect  that  the 
Carnegie  Institution,  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  the 


General  Education  Board,  the  two  Carnegie  Peace  En- 
dowments, the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  or  the  numer- 
ous endowed  schools  and  churches,  will  some  day  set  up 
a  claim  to  authority  superior  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
American  people  organized  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  there  is  no  sense  in  haling  these  institu- 
tions to  court  on  a  charge  that  they  are  present-day 
embodiments  of  the  menace  of  mortmain. 

To  show  that  they  are  not  perils  under  the  law  of 
charitable  uses  is  not  more  difficult,  altho  the  subject 
is  more  technical.  Justice  Tucker  of  Virginia  in  Gal- 
lego's  Executors  vs.  Attorney-General  (3  Leigh),  in 
1832,  spoke  strongly  against  the  "wretched  policy  of  per- 
mitting the  whole  property  of  society  to  be  swallowed 
up  in  the  insatiable  gulf  of  public  charities" ;  but  the 
particular  danger  that  he  had  in  mind,  and  which  other 
judges  have  dealt  with  vigorously,  was  the  danger  of 
indefiniteness  and  irresponsibility,  and  no  sensible  per- 
son would  wish  to  have  a  perpetual  fund  irresponsibly 
administered,  or  subject  to  diversion  to  uses  perilous 
to  liberty  or  to  social  order. 

The  history  of  the  great  American  benefactions  now 
under  investigation  has  been  one  of  unprecedented  care 
to  fix  responsibility  and  to  lodge  ultimate  responsibility 
as  to  both  purposes  and  administration  in  no  less  an 
authority  than  the  duly  constituted  Governmeirt  of  the 
United  States.  There  is,  we  suppose,  no  question  what- 
ever in  the  minds  of  lawyers  that  under  the  terms  of 
these  trusts,  the  people,  thru  Congress,  have  absolute 
power  over  them.  Within  and  subject  to  this  limitation 
the  trustees  are  given  great  power,  but  the  activities 
which  they  are  charged  to  further  are  of  such  a  nature 
that  the  light  of  publicity  and  the  restraining  force  of 
public  opinion  must  at  all  times  fall  remorselessly  upon 
them. 

THESE  considerations  dispose,  as  we  think,  of  the 
more  general  and  superficial  objections  raised 
against  the  great  Foundations.  There  is,  however,  an- 
other and  positive  side  to  the  whole  question,  which 
ought  to  receive  sober  consideration. 

By  far  the  larger  share  of  expenditure  under  these 
trusts  has  been  thus  far  for  the  promotion  of  two  ob- 
jects, namely:  One,  education  thru  schools,  colleges  and 
universities,  brought  up  to  relatively  high  standards  of 
efficiency  at  the  demand  of  benefactors ;  and  two,  scien- 
tific research.  Of  the  latter  service  it  is  enough  at  pres- 
ent to  say  that  in  the  whole  history  of  scientific  dis- 
covery since  Galileo,  no  such  systematic  prosecution  of 
promising  inquiries  has  ever  been  attempted,  as  has 
been  made  by  the  Carnegie  Institution  and  the  Rocke- 
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feller  Institute.  And  as  for  educational  progress  he  is 
an  ignorant  man  in  this  field  of  information  who  does 
not  know  that  a  new  spirit  of  earnestness,  efficiency, 
business-like  attention  to  finances  and  responsibility  for 
results  has  been  put  into  American  colleges  and  univer- 
sities by  the  vigorous-minded  men  who  have  conducted 
the  activities  of  the  General  Education  Board. 

These  two  results  would  be  ample  justification  of 
these  Foundations,  but  there  is  more  to  be  said.  In  this 
country  the  higher  education  and  scientific  research 
must  be  provided  for  thru  endowment  or  thru  state  ex- 
penditure and  administration.  Our  state  universities  are 
in  many  ways  admirable  manifestations  of  American 
public  spirit,  and  certain  special  schools  are  in  their 
practical  working  most  valuable  agencies  of  progress. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  better  agricultural  col- 
leges, and  of  some  of  the  schools  of  forestry ;  but  these 
lie  within  the  realm  of  practical  affairs,  and  have  to  do 
with  things  that  the  average  taxpayer  cares  about  and 
can  understand.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  sort  of  sci- 
entific research  which  will  bear  fruit  in  the  distant 
future  only,  and  the  studies  that  do  not  at  once  yield 
practical  returns,  would  get  scant  consideration  in 
America  if  there  were  no  other  provision  for  them  than 
that  which  could  be  wrung  from  an  American  state 
legislature. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  best  things  in  our 
civilization  depend  and  must  depend  upon  funds  wholly 
distinct  in  origin  and  in  control  from  the  public  rev- 
enues. The  great  Foundations  provide  such  funds  on  a 
scale  hitherto  unknown  and  unimagined.  It  will  not  be 
the  fault  of  the  men  who  create  them,  or  of  the  men 
who  are  now  administering  them,  if  they  do  not  mar- 
velously  advance  the  enlightenment,  and  the  material 
and  moral  well-being  of  the  American  people.  If  failure 
or  perverted  use  is  indeed  a  real  danger,  which  we  do 
not  for  a  moment  believe,  the  origin  of  that  failure  and 
the  responsibility  for  it  will  be  found  in  the  mind  and 
character  of  the  American  people  itself. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL  CONVERSATION 

IT  was  thirty-eight  years  the  ninth  of  October  last 
since  the  first  "Hello!"  was  sent  over  the  wires — and 
then  it  was  not  "Hello!"  at  all  but  "Ahoy!"  which  Alex- 
ander Graham  Bell  shouted  to  Thomas  A.  Watson  over 
a  two-mile  wire  stretched  between  Boston  and  Cam- 
bridge. But  on  January  25,  1915,  Mr.  Bell  in  New  York 
City  talked  with  Mr.  Watson  in  San  Francisco  over  3390 
miles  of  wire.  It  is  rare  indeed  that  an  inventor  has  the 
gratification  of  seeing  so  striking  a  demonstration  of 
the  value  of  his  work  to  the  world.  The  instantaneous 
transmission  of  speech  to  almost  any  distance  has  in  a 
single  generation  revolutionized  modern  life  in  more 
ways  than  we  yet  realize.  It  has  enabled  the  commander- 
in-chief  to  listen  to  the  cannonading  at  any  point  along 
his  leagues  of  trenches  and  to  handle  a  hundred  thou- 
sand men  as  easily  as  the  centurion  his  century.  It  has 
enabled  the  modern  captain  of  industry  to  manage  his 
factories  and  carry  on  his  business  without  leaving  his 
desk.  It  has  substituted  the  personality  of  the  human 
voice  for  the  cold,  formal  and  one-sided  message  of  the 
pen  in  social  intercourse  at  a  distance.  It  has  relieved 
the  loneliness  of  farm  and  ranch  and  brought  to  the 
bedside   of  the   invalid   the   song  and  laughter  of  his 


friends.  Like  the  nerves  in  the  human  body  these  copper 
wires  radiate  in  all  directions  from  the  switch-board 
ganglia  of  every  city  and  carry  the  pulsations  of  speech 
to  the  remotest  mountain  or  desert.  Thus  the  country 
becomes  a  living  thing,  permeable  to  thought,  responsive 
to  suggestion  and  capable  of  unified  action,  an  organism 
in  truth,  since  now  the  Californian  may  talk  to  a  New 
Yorker  with  greater  ease  than  once  he  could  have  talked 
to  his  neighbor  in  the  next  block. 


THE  CLOSET  DRAMA   ON  THE   STAGE 

TEN  years  ago  in  reviewing  the  first  volume  of 
Thomas  Hardy's  The  Dynasts  we  recognized  its 
greatness  as  a  poem,  but  assumed,  as  did  the  author 
himself,  that  its  presentation  in  the  theater  was  out  of 
the  question.  What  else  could  have  been  said  of  a  drama 
of  five  hundred  pages  in  three  parts,  nineteen  acts,  one 
hundred  and  thirty  scenes  with  several  hundred  thou- 
sand characters  including  angels  and  spirits  and  the 
action  set  in  various  parts  of  the  earth  as  well  as 
ethereal  space? 

But  in  characterizing  it  as  purely  closet  drama  we 
did  not  allow  for  the  new  development  of  stagecraft  in 
the  direction  of  gigantic  spectacle  and  what  is  more 
important  the  eruption  of  a  war  on  so  stupendous  a 
scale  as  to  raise  the  sensibilities  of  men  to  a  hight 
where  they  could  appreciate  and  indeed  demand  an 
epic  of  such  magnitude  for  the  echoing  of  their  emo- 
tions. The  Dynasts  has  now  actually  been  performed  on 
the  London  stage,  or  should  we  say  recited?  Both  terms 
are  correct,  for  it  was  an  ingenious  combination  of 
reading,  spectacle  and  play  arranged  by  Granville 
Barker.  The  descriptive  and  connecting  passages  were 
given  by  a  reader,  Henry  Ainley,  sitting  in  front,  and 
two  ladies,  enthroned  at  the  sides  of  the  stage,  recited 
the  parts  of  the  "Spirit  Sinister,"  "Spirit  Ironic," 
"Spirit  of  the  Pities,"  "Spirit  of  the  Years"  and  other 
choral  comment.  Then  from  time  to  time  the  stage 
between  them  presented  a  series  of  scenes  from  the 
drama,  either  as  tableaux,  pantomime  or  act  in  which 
the  historic  characters  speak  the  lines  the  poet  has  put 
into  their  mouths,  such  scenes  for  instance  as  the  battle 
of  Austerlitz  with  Napoleon  triumphant,  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  with  Napoleon  crushed.  Nelson  on  the  deck 
of  the  "Victory,"  Pitt  on  his  deathbed,  and  the  burial 
of  Sir  John  Moore.  This  unique  combination  of  acting 
and  recitation  is  reported  to  have  been  quite  effective 
and  suggests  the  possibility  that  the  poetic  drama,  so 
often  announced  and  so  slow  in  coming,  is  to  make  its 
advent  on  the  modern  stage  in  some  such  form  as  this. 
Perhaps  the  motion  picture,  when  it  outgrows  its  child- 
ishness and  gets  over  its  crudeness,  may  be  used  to 
reinforce  and  visualize  recited  verse.  It  has  already 
been  so  employed  in  Germany  in  presenting  the  Second 
Part  of  Faust,  which  is  as  written  impossible  to  be 
staged  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Of  course  the  object  of  the  production  of  The 
Dynasts  was  the  stimulation  of  patriotism,  for  "The 
Great  Historical  Calamity  of  a  Hundred  Years  Ago" 
which  Mr.  Hardy  announced  as  the  theme  of  his  drama 
is  now  overshadowed  by  a  greater  historical  calamity  in 
which  Kaiser  Wilhelm  essays  to  play  the  leading  role 
as  a  second  Napoleon.  But  Mr.  Hardy  would  hardly  be 
acceptable  to  the  populace  as  a  patriotic  poet.  He  is 
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pessimistic  to  the  point  of  cynicism  and  instead  of  ex- 
aggerating the  deeds  of  historic  personages  he  belittles 
them  by  making  them  the  puppets  of  a  blind  and  im- 
personal fatality.  He  views  the  world  from  some  stellar 
standpoint  and  sees  the  strife  of  nations  as  the  swarm- 
ing of  ants  or  bees.  His  version  of  Bergson's  elan  vital 
is  "Life's  impulsion  by  Incognizance." 

Very  curiously  this  attitude  of  aloofness  and  this 
view  of  life  as  a  puppet  play  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Gerhardt  Hauptmann  in  his  Festspiel  which  created 
such  a  scandal  a  year  ago  when  it  was  presented  at 
Breslau  on  the  centenary  of  the  gaining  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Germany  thru  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon. 
What  a  change  since  then!  We  see  Breslau  in  danger 
from  a  Russian  invasion.  The  Crown  Prince,  who 
caused  the  suppression  of  the  play  because  of  its 
pacificism,  has  now  on  his  hands  the  war  for  which  he 
has  longed  and  is  getting  more  of  it  than  he  wants. 
And  Hauptmann  the  author,  condemned  then  for  his 
lack  of  patriotism,  is  defending  his  country  in  the 
fiercest  of  polemic  language  in  the  letters  exchanged 
with  Romain  Rolland. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  Festival  Play  gave  such 
offense  to  the  powers  that  be  was  the  scene  where  John 
Bull  is  represented  as  trying  to  persuade  or  bribe  Ger- 
many into  joining  with  him  in  an  alliance  against  Napo- 
leon, but  the  Germans  respond  in  chorus  "We  remain 
neutral!  We  remain  neutral!"  The  final  scene  of  the 
play  was  the  Temple  of  Love,  into  which  Athena-Ger- 
mania  leads  the  procession  of  the  Arts  and  Industries. 
She  proclaims  the  dawning  of  the  new  era  of  peace 
and  says: 

Strange  speech  does  not  divide,  nor  sea  nor  streams, 

We  are  not  kept  apart  by  jealous  gods, 

For  in  each  heart  there  dwells  the  Unknown  God. 

What  sunders  us  is  error,  which  alone 

Engenders  human  hate,  is  ignorance, 

Is  hunger's  naked  need;  not  the  divine 

In  mankind,   Eros,  who   renews  the  world. 

But  it  will  be  remembered  that  Hauptmann  did  not 
end  on  this  high  note,  but  with  a  sardonic  touch.  For  as 
the  Director  of  the  show  is  packing  up  his  puppets,  the 
liveliest  of  them,  Bliicher,  known  as  Marschall  Vor- 
ivdrts,  gets  away  from  him  and  struts  about  the  stage, 
a  pathetic  figure  of  antiquated  militarism.  Perhaps  it 
was  because  the  Crown  Prince  saw  in  this,  as  in  a  con- 
cave mirror,  a  diminufied  caricature  of  himself  that  he 
left  his  seat  at  the  Breslau  theater  in  such  high  dudgeon. 
But  neither  Hauptmann  nor  Hardy,  keen  satirists  as 
they  are,  could  equal  what  the  irony  of  fate  is  now 
revealing  to  the  world. 


SOCIALISM  FROM  ABOVE 

WAR  has  its  startling  changes,  most  startling  this 
latest  to  Germany.  When  Germany  encouraged 
Austria  to  invade  Serbia  she  did  not  anticipate  that  the 
hemisphere  would  be  ranged  against  her,  and  least  did 
she  suspect  that  in  five  months  she  would  be  forced  by 
threatened  starvation  to  seize  the  Empire's  whole  food 
supply  and  dole  it  out  to  rich  and  poor  till  a  new  harvest 
is  reaped. 

The  danger  must  be  extreme  to  require  so  drastic  a 
resource.  There  will  be  enough  corn  and  wheat,  says 
the  edict,  if  carefully  husbanded  and  distributed,  so 
that  none  may  go  hungry,  but  no  more  must  grain  be 
fed  to  cattle  or  horses;  then  there  will  be  enough  for 


men  and  women  and  children.  Perhaps  so ;  but  the  dan- 
ger of  famine  must  be  very  great  to  require  such  bitter 
cure. 

For  observe  what  it  means — Germany  is,  in  its  Im- 
perial government,  of  all  nations  that  which  most  hates 
Socialism,  and,  because  it  hates  and  curbs  it,  Germany 
is  the  nation  in  which  Socialism  has  sturdiest  growth. 
But  a  military  tyranny  does  by  governmental  edict  just 
what  Socialism  would  do  by  the  will  of  the  people.  It 
takes  control  of  production,  distribution  and  commerce. 
It  seizes,  owns  and  allots  to  consumers  the  great  food 
supplies;  it  forbids  households  to  have  and  hold  their 
own  supplies,  and  it  takes  from  merchants  their  busi- 
ness and  livelihood,  and  gives  them  in  exchange  their 
dole  of  food.  Already  the  Government  tells  the  people 
what  fields  must  be  sown  to  grain,  for  now  the  fore- 
thought of  the  rulers,  as  under  Socialism,  must  wisely 
provide  for  and  direct  the  industry  of  all. 

This  is  not  yet  Socialism,  but  it  is  the  deeds  of  So- 
cialism, done  by  the  lords  of  war  instead  of  by  the 
chosen  representatives  of  the  people;  and  it  is  most 
prophetic  of  the  future.  The  war  will  end  one  of  these 
days,  possibly  a  drawn  game,  perhaps  with  the  utter 
defeat  of  Germany,  fought  out  or  starved  out,  as  France 
was  beaten  in  1870,  but  in  either  case  disappointed,  un- 
successful and  discredited.  Then,  led  by  the  Socialists, 
the  people  may  rise  against  the  rule  that  has  deceived 
and  robbed  them,  and  shall  we  have  the  nation  which 
with  firmest  hand  has  ruled  its  populace,  ruled  for  a 
while  by  those  who  follow  the  counsels  that  declare  for 
the  ownership  by  the  people,  that  is,  by  the  state,  of  the 
means  and  ways  of  production?  It  may  be,  but  surely  no 
Socialism  can  take  a  more  radical  measure  than  that 
which  now,  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  confiscates 
the  total  food  supply  of  the  nation  as  a  necessity  of  war. 


THE  DIRECT  WAY 

MR.  ROOSEVELT  may  have  the  defects  of  his  quali- 
ties, but  he  certainly  has  the  qualities  themselves 
in  no  negligible  degree.  One  of  them  is  his  knack  of 
going  straight  to  the  heart  of  a  subject  by  the  shortest 
road. 

New  York  City  has  upon  its  hands  this  winter  a  big 
unemployment  problem.  It  has  been  the  topic  of  a  vast 
deal  of  discussion.  It  has  brought  forth  many  plans, 
proposals  and  panaceas.  From  some  of  them  good  will 
doubtless  ultimately  come. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Roosevelt  delivers  before  a  great 
audience  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  a  lecture 
upon  his  exploration  of  the  River  of  Doubt,  now  the 
Rio  Teodoro,  and  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  tickets 
and  contributions  pledged  at  the  meeting  are  to  go  to 
the  work  of  solving  the  city's  unemployment  problem. 
By  this  generous  act  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  are 
made  immediately  available  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Inter-Church  Unemployment  Committee. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  done  even  more.  He  announced  that 
he  would  give  to  the  same  cause  one-quarter  of  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  awarded  to  him  when  he  was  Presi- 
dent in  recognition  of  his  services  in  bringing  the 
Russo-Japanese  war  to  a  close.  This  means  ten  thousand 
dollars  more. 

When  Mr.  Roosevelt  received  the  prize  in  1906,  he 
immediately  turned  it  over  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
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ment  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  foundation  for  the  pro- 
motion of  industrial  peace.  The  money  has  remained  at 
the  disposition  of  a  board  of  trustees,  but  not  sufficient 
interest  has  been  taken  in  the  matter  to  attract  further 
gifts  of  money.  A  bill  has  now  been  introduced  in  Con- 
gress to  return  the  money  to  the  giver.  It  should  be 
promptly  passed,  in  order  that,  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  aptly 
phrased  it,  the  talent  may  be  taken  out  of  the  napkin 
and  put  to  use. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  concluded  his  address  with  the  exhorta- 
tion, "Be  ye  doers  of  the  word,  and  not  hearers  only." 
With  characteristic  directness,  he  has  set  a  splendid 
example. 


WITH   COURAGE   AND   WISDOM 

THE  President  has  courage.  He  has  vetoed  the  Im- 
migration Bill  passed  by  Congress.  In  so  doing  he 
was  right.  But  the  duty  of  opposing  his  single  judgment 
to  the  desire  of  his  party  associates  could  not  have  been 
an  easy  one  to  perform. 

Mr.  Wilson  gives  two  reasons  for  his  veto.  They  are 
worth  setting  dovioi  in  his  own  words: 

It  seeks  to  all  but  close  entirely  the  gates  of  asylum  which 
have  always  been  open  to  those  who  could  find  nowhere  else 
the  right  and  opportunity  of  constitutional  agitation  for 
what  they  conceived  to  be  the  natural  and  inalienable  rights 
of  men. 

It  excludes  those  to  whom  the  opportunities  of  elementary 
education  have  been  denied  without  regard  to  their  char- 
acter, their  purposes  or  their  natural  capacity. 

These  are  telling  statements  of  fundamental  facts. 
The  United  States  need  not  be  afraid  of  fugitives  from 
political  oppression  in  other  lands.  It  need  not  fear  the 
approach  of  honest,  healthy  men  and  women  who  cannot 
read  and  write. 

Political  reform  and  agitation  has  no  terrors  for  us. 
To  provide  opportunities  for  education  to  all  within  our 
borders  is  a  cardinal  principle  of  our  democracy. 


CARDINAL  MERCIER'S  PASTORAL 

IT  was  asserted  that  Cardinal  Mercier,  Archbishop  of 
Malines,  had  been  arrested  by  the  German  authorities 
for  issuing  a  patriotic  pastoral  to  his  flock;  and  the 
arrest  was  denied  by  the  Germans.  But  it  was  true;  he 
had  not  been  carried  off  to  a  prison,  but  he  had  been 
kept  for  a  while  in  his  episcopal  residence,  forbidden 
to  leave  it,  and  15,000  copies  of  his  pastoral  letter  were 
destroyed  and  the  printer  fined. 

Cardinal  Mercier  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  influ- 
ential of  the  Catholic  ecclesiastics.  He  was  president  of 
the  great  University  of  Louvain  until  he  was  made  car- 
dinal, and  is  a  scholar  of  high  distinction.  Such  a 
churchman  is  not  to  be  lightly  touched.  And  yet  why 
should  the  German  soldiers  hold  a  cardinal  more  sacred 
than  the  city  and  University  of  Louvain  or  than  Notre 
Dame  of  Malines?  And  what  could  the  Germans  do? 
They  had  invaded  Belgium,  had  fought  the  Belgian 
army  and  occupied  the  country,  claiming  to  annex  it, 
and  that  violence  involved  any  other  violence  that  might 
follow.  Cardinal  Mercier's  pastoral  letter  was  a  defiance 
of  Germany.  It  told  the  citizens  that  they  were  under 
no  obligation  to  recognize  German  authority,  that  they 
were  to  trust  in  their  fighting  army  and  in  their  brave 
French  and  English  allies.  It  praised  the  valor  of  the 
Belgian  soldiers,  many  of  whom  had  died  almost  as 
martyrs,  assured  of  eternal  salvation,  for  they  had  given 


up  their  lives  for  their  country.  It  accused  the  Germans 
of  faithlessness  to  solemn  treaties,  and  declared  that  it 
would  have  been  poltroonery  if  Belgium  had  not  resisted 
invasion;  and  it  stirred  up  the  citizens  to  patriotism  to 
death.  Of  course  the  German  rulers,  having  assumed  the 
rule,  having  essayed  to  annex  Belgium,  could  not  allow 
such  a  public,  such  an  official  assault  upon  their  author- 
ity. They  have  treated  the  cardinal  as  gently  as  they 
could;  they  could  do  no  less.  They  did  not  think  it  pru- 
dent to  do  more.  Austria  is  a  Catholic  country,  and  they 
must  be  tender  to  Austrian  sensibilities,  just  as  they 
are  courtiers  to  the  Moslem  feelings  of  their  Turkish 
allies. 

Greatly  to  be  admired  is  the  courageous  patriotism  of 
the  Belgian  cardinal.  Tho  in  the  power  of  German  mili- 
tarism he  minced  no  words ;  with  fulness  and  at  great 
length  he  exprest  himself  as  to  the  crime  of  Germany 
in  breaking  her  treaty  oath,  in  invading  a  peaceful 
country,  in  destroying  cities  and  towns,  in  slaughtering 
helpless  and  unresisting  priests,  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren; and  this  arraignment  of  the  invaders  he  bade 
read  in  every  church.  For  far  less  offense  citizens  lost 
their  lives.  When  Belgium  is  herself  again  the  memory 
of  her  brave  archbishop  will  stand  with  that  of  her 
heroic  King  and  that  of  her  stout  army,  enrolled  forever 
in  historic  fame. 


As  Senator  Williams  figures  it  the  speeches  made  by 
the  Republican  senators  in  their  filibustering  fight 
against  the  shipping  bill  have  cost  the  Government  over 
$500,000  in  printing  bills  and  stenographers'  fees.  Sen- 
ator Burton's  speech  of  thirteen  hours  is  reckoned  at 
$250,000.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  give  each  member  of 
Congress  a  speech  allowance  of,  say,  $100,000?  Then  if 
he  overran  the  limit  it  would  be  at  his  own  expense,  to  be 
charged  at  cost,  and  if  he  did  not  use  up  the  allowance 
he  could  put  the  balance  in  his  own  pocket  as  he  does  his 
excess  mileage?  Such  a  rule  would  have  a  good  effect  in 
reducing  surplus  verbiage  and  saving  session  time. 
Speech  is  silver  and  we  have  always  opposed  its  free 
and  unlimited  coinage. 


The  "Chant  of  Hate  Against  England"  by  Ernst  Lis- 
sauer,  which  we  published  November  2  in  the  admirable 
translation  of  Mrs.  Henderson,  has  brought  to  its  au- 
thor the  decoration  of  the  Order  of  the  Red  Eagle, 
fourth  class.  We  are  sorry  to  see  the  Kaiser  thus  publicly 
approve  of  such  vindictiveness,  but  we  must  admit  that 
considered  purely  as  poetry  it  would  be  hard  to  find  its 
equal  anywhere  in  the  literature  of  the  war. 


The  formal  opening  of  the  Canal  is  postponed  till 
July.  Well,  it  matters  little  just  when  the  brave  pro- 
cession of  warships  and  excursion  boats  makes  it  spec- 
tacular progress.  The  Canal  has  been  open  enough  for 
business  quite  a  while  already. 


It  was  a  British  bishop,  real  or  mythical,  who  met  the 
query,  "Who  will  win  the  war?"  with  the  pregnant 
counter  query,  "Who  won  the  San  Francisco  earth- 
quake?" It  is  good  enough  to  have  been  said  by  an 
archbishop. 

Why  not  put  Mexico  under  the  commission  form  of 
government  with  all  of  the  presidents  on  the  board? 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  WEEK 


THE   GREAT   WAR 

January  25 — Germans  attempting  to 
recapture  Thann,  Alsace.  Austrians 
pushing  attack  on  Russians  south 
of  Tarnow,  Galicia. 

January  26 — German  attack  on  Brit- 
ish trenches  near  La  Bassee  re- 
pulsed with  great  slaughter.  Turk- 
ish outposts  reach  Suez  Canal  and 
fight  at  El  Kantara. 

January  21 — Heavy  fighting  near 
Craonne,  Ypres  and  St.  Hubert. 
Turks  again  defeated  by  Russians 
at  Sari    Kamish,  Transcaucasia. 

January  28 — Turks  and  Kurds  attack 
Russians  north  of  Tabriz,  Persia. 
Russian  torpedo  boats  sink  many 
Turkish  vessels  in  Black  Sea  and 
bombard  Trebizond. 

January  29 — Germans  destroy  French 
regiment  in  Argonne  Forest.  Rus- 
sians invading  northeastern  corner 
of  Prussia  near  Tilsit. 

January  SO — German  submarine  sinks 
the  British  steamships,  "Ben  Cru- 
achan,"  "Linda  Blanche"  and  "Kil- 
coan,"  in  Irish  Sea.  Artillery  duels 
and  occasional  charges  on  Bzura 
River  front  near  Warsaw. 

January  SI — German  submarine  tor- 
pedoes the  British  steamships  "To- 
komaru"  and  "Ikaria"  off  Havre. 
Austrians  and  Russians  fighting  for 
possession  of  Dukla  Pass  in  Car- 
pathians. 


Submarine  Raid  in 
the  Irish  Sea 


The  policy  recent- 
ly announced  by 
Admiral  von  Tir- 
pitz,  the  German  Minister  of  the 
Navy,  of  starving  out  England  by 
preying  upon  her  commerce,  has  now 
been  actively  begun.  On  January  22 
the  German  submarine  "U-21"  over- 
took the  British  steamer  "Durward" 
on  her  way  from  Leith  to  Rotterdam 
and  sunk  her.  The  submarine  towed 
the  boats  containing  the  crew  to 
within  500  yards  of  Maas  lightship 
and  then  vanished. 

On  January  30,  the  "U-21"  attacked 
four  vessels  in  broad  daylight  less 
than  forty  miles  from  Liverpool  and 
sank  three  of  them.  The  freighter 
"Ben  Cruachan,"  loaded  with  coal 
for  the  fleet,  was  overhauled  off 
Fleetwood  when  the  submarine  ap- 
peared and  the  German  captain, 
in  excellent  English,  told  the  crew  of 
twenty-three  to  take  to  their  boats 
within  ten  minutes.  As  soon  as  the 
boats  had  pulled  away  a  torpedo 
from  the  submarine  sunk  the  collier. 
The  coaster  "Linda  Blanche"  was 
overhauled  eighteen  miles  northwest 
of  Liverpool  Bar  lightship.  In  this 
case  the  crew  of  eleven  men  were  al- 
lowed to  take  all  their  belonging  with 
them,  and,  since  the  boats  were  not 
supplied  with  food,  the  Germans 
gave  them  chocolate  as  well  as  cig- 
arets  and  told  them  in  which  direc- 
tion to  row  to  find  a  trawler  to  take 


them  ashore.  Then  the  vessel  was 
blovioi  up  by  mines  placed  in  the  fore- 
castle. The  "Kilcoan"  was  intercept- 
ed eighteen  miles  off  Liverpool  bar 
and  blown  up.  The  Germans  comman- 
deered a  British  collier  to  take  the 
crew  to  the  Isle  of  Man.  The  "Graph- 
ic," a  passenger  steamship  plying 
between  Belfast  and  Liverpool,  was 
chased  by  the  submarine,  but  escaped 
by  entering  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey 
River. 

The  sinking  of  these  vessels  in  the 
track  of  the  oceanic  liners  and  just 
outside  the  principal  British  port  has 
caused  much  excitement.  If  the  sub- 
marine came  from  the  Elbe  and 
around  the  north  of  Scotland  she 
must  have  traveled  at  least  1200 
miles.  If  she  came  from  the  new  Ger- 
man base  at  Zeebrugge  the  distance 
would  be  less,  but  she  must  then 
have  made  her  way  thru  the  British 
mine  field  in  the  channel  as  well  as 
dodged  the  patrols.  The  submarines 
"U-21"  to  "U-26"  were  built  in  1912- 
1913  and  have  a  displacement  on  the 
surface  of  840  tons.  Their  speed  is 


eighteen  knots   on  the  surface  and 
twelve  knots  submerged. 

On  the  following  day  two  more 
British  steamships  were  torpedoed 
off  Cape  d'Antifer,  near  Havre;  the 
"Tokomaru"  from  New  Zealand,  car- 
rying 97,000  carcasses  of  mutton  as 
well  as  some  clothing  and  toys  for 
Belgian  refugees,  and  the  "Ikaria," 
which  was  injured  but  not  sunk. 

.  ,  The  outburst  of  activ- 
ity  manifested  by  the 
Birthday  Qg^mans  during  the 
first  three  days  of  the  week  is  attrib- 
uted by  their  enemies  to  the  desire 
of  the  Germans  to  celebrate  by  some 
striking  success  the  birthday  of  the 
Kaiser  on  January  27.  We  are  even 
told  that  he  appeared  in  person  at 
the  front  to  watch  the  attack  upon 
Arras  and  announced  to  the  soldiers 
that  he  had  some  Iron  Crosses  to  pin 
on  their  breasts  in  the  public  square 
of  the  city.  Then  he  remained  wait- 
ing in  vain  on  a  white  horse  capari- 
soned with  purple  while  the  troops 
marched    as    tho    on    parade,    four 


THE   NORTH   SEA   FIGHT 

In   the   neighborhood   o!   "1"   the   English   squadron-  met   the   German   and   began   the   chase.    Near 

"2"  the  British   turned   back   and   gave  up    the   pursuit   of   the   three   German    ships   still    in    line. 

See  the  article  by  Park   Benjamin   on   another  page 
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THE  WILDERNESS  OF  SINAI 
The  Turkish   army  of    120,000  men   has   invaded   Egypt   in   three  sections.    One   followed   the  caravan   route   near  the  coast   from   Rafa  thru   El   Arish 
and  has  attacked  the  Suez  Canal  at  El  Kantara.  On  account  of  the  shallow    water  and  sand  bars,  the  British  warships  could  not  make  a  flank  attack. 
Another  Turkish  force  has  taken  the  southern   road   from  the  head  of  the    Gulf  of  Akaba  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  A  third  force,  perhaps   a 

division   of   one   of  these  two,   has    reached  the   Canal   at   its   middle   point,   Ismailia 


abreast  and  singing,  toward  the 
town,  only  to  be  mowed  down  by  the 
British  guns  pointed  thru  the  loop- 
holes in  the  factory  walls.  It  is  esti- 
mated, also  by  their  enemies,  that 
the  Germans  lost  5000  men  in  this 
vicinity  and  20,000  altogether  during 
the  week  without  making  any  gains 
of  importance. 

On  the  otherhand,  the  Germans  deny 
heavy  losses  and  claim  successes  in 
the  vicinity  of  La  Bassee,  Nieuport, 
Craonne,  Perthes,  St.  Mihiel  and  es- 
pecially in  the  Argonne  forest.  In  the 
fighting  in  Flanders  north  of  Nieu- 


port more  than  300  hundred  Moors 
and  Algerians  were  found  dead 
among  the  sand  dunes.  In  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  Argonne,  on  January 
29,  the  155th  French  Infantry  regi- 
ment is  reported  to  have  been  anni- 
hilated by  the  loss  of  400  or  500 
killed  and  745  taken  prisoners. 
Twelve  machine  guns  and  ten  smaller 
guns  were  taken  here  by  the  Ger- 
mans. The  French  admit  being 
forced  to  withdraw  some  300  yards 
at  this  point,  but  claim  that  the  Ger- 
mans lost  more  heavily  than  they. 
The  German  report  states  that  dur- 


ing the  three  days'  fight  at  Craonne 
1500  French  dead  were  found  on  the 
battlefield  and  1100  prisoners  were 
taken.  In  the  forests  of  the  Vosges 
Mountains  the  fighting  went  on  in 
spite  of  a  heavy  snowstorm,  in  which 
some  detachments  were  lost.  In  Al- 
sace the  Germans  are  making  ener- 
getic efi'orts  to  regain  the  ground 
they  have  lost  in  the  last  few  weeks. 
But  the  French  still  hold  Thann,  al- 
tho  the  German  guns  at  Cernay 
throw  as  many  as  5000  shells  a  day 
into  the  town. 


In  the  Wilderness 
of  Sinai 


©   Underwood  &   Underwood 

WHERE   DEATH    TAKES   SHAPE 

War  to-day   is   foug-ht   with   weapons   the  scientists  devise.    Here   in   the   laboratory   of   M.   Turpin, 
Turpinite,  a  new  and  horrible  explosive,  is  being  tested  for  the  Allies'  use 
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It  took  Moses 
forty  years  to 
cross  the  Sinai 
peninsula;  it  took  Napoleon  a  week. 
Whether  Djemal  Pasha  has  beaten 
this  record  or  not  we  do  not  yet  know, 
because  we  do  not  know  when  the 
Turks  started  from  the  Syrian  border 
or  how  many  of  them  have  reached 
Suez.  But  at  three  points  along  the 
Canal  skirmishes  are  reported,  so  it 
is  evident  that  the  advance  guard  of 
the  Turkish  army  has  already 
reached  its  goal.  The  distance  from 
Syria  to  Suez  is  about  150  miles  and 
the  chief  problem  is  the  water  sup- 
ply. The  British  authorities  have  evi- 
dently decided  that  the  desert  is  the 
best  protection  of  Egypt,  so  they  have 
not  attempted  to  prevent  the  bands 
of  Turks  and  Arabs  from  ranging 
over  the  peninsula  as  far  as  the  Gulf 
and  Canal,  but  they  have  filled  in  all 
the  wells  of  the  oases,  so  the  invad- 
ing army  will  have  to  carry  its  water 
with  it  until  it  gets  near  to  the  Suez, 
where  shallow  wells  may  be  dug  in 
the  sand.  To  overcome  this  difficulty 
Misner  Pasha,  the  German  officer  in 
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charge  of  the  engineering  corps,  has 
followed  the  example  of  Kitchener 
when  he  invaded  the  Sudan  and  is 
constructing  a  light  railroad  as  the 
troops  advance.  Early  in  December 
it  was  reported  that  Dr.  Baurat  Shu- 
macher  was  constructing  a  railroad 
to  connect  the  Jaffa-Jerusalem  line 
with  El  Arish  and  that  Herr  Frank 
had  constructed  a  large  portable  iron 
bridge  for  crossing  the  Canal  and 
was  testing  it  on  Lake  Tiberius.  Ev- 
ery household  in  Palestine  has  been 
forced  to  furnish  an  empty  oil  can 
and  a  sack  to  be  used  for  transport 
en  route  and  perhaps  later  for  float- 
ing the  pontoons  and  filling  in  the 
Canal.  The  first  shipment  of  German 
guns  and  ammunition  for  the  expedi- 
tion was  seized  by  the  Rumanian  Gov- 
ernment while  crossing  that  country. 

The  Turkish  forces  collected  for 
the  invasion  of  Egypt  are  said  to 
comprize  three  army  corps,  or  about 
120,000  men.  The  right  wing  advanc- 
ing from  Rafa  and  El  Arish  by  the 
coast  route  arrived  at  El  Kantara  on 
January  26,  and  the  first  engagement 
was  fought  five  miles  east  of  the  Ca- 
nal, The  Turks  opened  fire  at  long 
range  with  mountain  guns  and  the 
British  replied  with  rifles  and  ma- 
chine guns.  The  defense  of  the  Canal 
is  entrusted  to  the  Indian  troops 
raised  by  the  native  princes.  There 
are  also  said  to  be  some  400  Lan- 
cashire territorials  on  the  eastern 
side,  and  in  reserve  the  Australian 
and  New  Zealand  contingents,  who 
are  encamped  by  the  great  pyramids. 

Another  division  of  the  Turkish 
army  has  followed  the  southern  car- 
avan route  used  by  the  pilgrims  to 
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Mecca.  This  road  leads  from  Akaba 
across  the  Tih  plateau  at  an  elevation 
of  2000  feet.  The  outposts  of  this 
force  have  appeared  near  the  city  of 
Suez  and  on  the  Gulf  to  the  south 
of  it. 

Apparently  another  force  has  come 
between  these,  for  an  attack  on  the 
Canal  near  Ismailia  is  also  reported. 
So  far  the  traffic  on  the  Canal  has 
not  been  stopped,  altho  it  is  restrict- 
ed to  certain  days,  when  gunboats 
convoy  a  number  of  ships  at  one  time 
thru  the  Canal.  Obviously,  however. 


the  Germans  and  Turks  will  make 
every  effort  to  cut  this  channel  of 
communication  between  England  and 
her  dominions  in  India  and  Austral- 
asia. 


The  Campaign  in 
Austria-Hungary 


Little  news  comes 
from  Poland  except 
a  rumor  that  the 
Russians  have  recaptured  Kielce, 
but  in  the  Carpathians  impor- 
tant movements  are  developing,  altho 
their  purport  is  still  dark.  It  is 
reported    that    the    proposed    inva- 
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sion  of  Serbia  by  a  joint  Austri- 
an and  German  army  has  been 
abandoned  and  the  the  troops  col- 
lected for  that  purpose  have  been 
sent  into  Hungary  to  meet  an  attack 
from  the  Russians  and  perhaps  Ru- 
manians on  the  other  side  of  the  Car- 
pathians or  perhaps  to  take  the  of- 
fensive and  cross  the  range  into 
Bukowina  or  Galicia. 

It  is  said  that  the  Austro-German 
troops  now  massed  for  the  protection 
of  Hungary  number  800,000  or  more. 
Instead  of  attempting  to  drive  the 
Russians  in  Galicia  back  from  Cra- 
cow as  they  have  twice  before,  they 
are  preparing  to  attack  them  from 
the  south  thru  the  passes  in  the  Car- 
pathians, and  they  express  confi- 
dence in  their  ability  to  relieve  the 
siege  of  Przemysl  and  to  recapture 
Lemberg.  The  official  report  from 
Vienna  states  that  10,000  Russian 
prisoners  were  taken  in  the  passes 
the  last  week  of  the  year.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Russians  claim  to 
have  held  all  the  passes  in  spite  of 
the  efforts  to  dislodge  them. 

Thru  Geneva  and  Rome  transpire 
reports  of  anti-war  riots  among  the 
Slavonians  and  Czechs.  At  Agram, 
the  capital  of  Croatia,  and  at  Trieste 
the  mobilization  notices  were  torn 
down,  and  in  conflicts  with  the  au- 
thorities several  rioters  were  killed. 
The  Austrians,  however,  deny  that 
any  rioting  has  occurred  and  assert 
on  the  contrary  that  the  war  has  uni- 
fied all  races  in  the  Dual  Monarchy. 


Russians 
Attack  Tilsit 


Our  point  of  attention 
is  suddenly  shifted 
from  Warsaw  to  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  frontier, 
to   Tilsit,   where    once   the    fate    of 


Warsaw  was  decided.  On  a  raft  in 
the  middle  of  the  Niemen  River,  be- 
tween Prussia  and  Russia,  on  June 
25,  1807,  Napoleon,  Emperor  of  the 
French,  and  Alexander  I,  Emperor  of 
All  the  Russias,  met  and  divided  up 
Europe  between  them.  By  this  ar- 
rangement Prussia  was,  much 
against  her  will,  forced  to  become 
the  ally  of  France  and  Russia  and 
the  enemy  of  England. 

Tilsit  was  occupied  by  the  Rus- 
sians under  Rennenkampf  without 
serious  opposition  early  in  August, 
but  since  they  were  expelled  from 
East  Prussia  by  Hindenburg  they 
have  not  made  any  energetic  attempt 
to  regain  it  until  now,  when  the 
Tenth  Russian  army  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas  is  advancing  toward 
Konigsberg  from  the  north  and  east. 
The  town  of  Pilkallen,  north  of  Gum- 
binnen  and  ten  miles  inside  the 
Prussian  border,  was  taken  on  Janu- 
ary 24,  after  a  bombardment  lasting 
all  day.  All  but  300  out  of  a  popula- 
tion had  fled  from  the  town  at  the 
advance  of  the  Russians.  Pogegen  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  Niemen,  op- 
posite Tilsit,  has  also  been  occupied, 
and,  since  the  river  is  now  frozen 
over,  that  city  can  be  attacked  from 
the  north  as  well  as  from  the 
east. 

If  Tilsit  is  taken  or  invested  the 
Russians  can  attack  Insterburg,  a 
railroad  junction  thirty  miles  south  of 
Tilsit  and  forty  miles  east  of  Konigs- 
berg. This  will  bring  them  behind 
the  Germans,  who  are  strongly  en- 
trenched among  the  Mazurian  lakes 
and  bogs,  which,  now  they  are  fro- 
zen, do  not  afford  such  fine  protec- 
tion as  they  did  in  the  summer  and 
fall. 


^      ,  ^  Colonel       Goethals, 

Canal  Opening       ^^.^^^^  ^^  ^^^  p^^_ 

Postponed  ^^^     (.^^^j^     ^^j^j 

President  Wilson  a  few  days  ago 
that,  in  all  probability,  it  would  not 
be  possible  for  the  Atlantic  fleet  to 
pass  thru  the  Canal  in  March,  on  the 
date  chosen  for  the  opening  ceremo- 
nies. The  channel  will  not  be  deep 
enough.  More  work  than  was  expect- 
ed has  been  required  on  account  of 
the  slide  at  Gold  Hill,  in  Culebra  Cut. 
The  bottom  of  the  Canal  has  been 
forced  upward  there  by  pressure 
near  one  side  of  the  waterway.  It 
had  been  planned  that  the  President 
should  arrive  at  Colon  on  March  10, 
and  that  after  going  thru  the  Canal 
he  should  be  carried  on  a  battleship 
to  California,  to  attend  the  exposi- 
tions at  San  Diego  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Announcement  was  made  on  the 
29th  by  Secretary  Daniels  that  the 
opening  ceremonies  had  been  post- 
poned until  some  time  in  July,  be- 
cause of  the  conditions  reported  by 
Colonel  Goethals.  The  secretary  said 
it  was  not  true  that  any  na- 
val or  other  officer  of  the  Gov- 
ernment had  urged  that  the  fleet 
should  not  be  transferred  to  the  Pa- 
cific during  the  Great  War.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  the  President  will  go 
to  California  by  rail  in  March,  and 
will  make  speeches  in  several  places 
along  his  route.  Some  had  thought  it 
would  be  unwise  for  him  to  make  the 
journey  by  way  of  the  Canal  during 
the  war,  because  for  a  considerable 
time  it  would  be  difficult  for  him  to 
communicate  with  Washington.  And 
it  may  be  necessary  to  have  an  extra 
session  of  Congress  in  March  and 
April. 

The  Canal  is  not  closed.  Five  ships 
passed  thru  on  the  30th,  and  the  pas- 
sage of  two  whose  draft  is  thirty- 
one  feet  was  awaited.  Prediction  was 
made  that  the  channel  would  be  deep 
enough  for  them. 


Case  of  the 
"Dacia" 


The  "Dacia"  started 
from  Galveston  for 
Rotterdam  on  the  31st, 
after  delay  which  was  not  clearly  ex- 
plained. This  is  the  Hamburg-Amer- 
ican Company's  ship  that  was  bought 
by  E.  N.  Breitung  for  $165,000, 
placed  under  the  American  flag,  and 
loaded  with  $800,000  worth  of  cot- 
ton, which  was  to  be  carried  to  a 
German  port  for  $190,000.  As  was 
said  in  these  pages  last  week,  the 
British  Government  objected  (even 
after  Rotterdam  had  been  substitut- 
ed for  Bremen),  mainly  on  the 
ground  that  if  it  should  allow  her  to 
go  without  interference,  a  precedent 
would  be  established  permitting  the 
sale  of  more  than  fifty  German 
or  Austrian  ships  interned  at  our 
ports. 
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Two  or  three  days  before  she  sailed 
it  was  alleged  that  she  had  been  in- 
sured at  Hamburg,  and  that  she  had 
been  sold  upon  the  condition  that  she 
should  not  be  used  in  trade  with 
British  or  French  ports.  This,  if 
true,  would  confirm  the  British  Gov- 
ernment in  its  determination  to  seize 
her  and  subject  her  to  the  inquiry  of 
a  prize  court.  It  was  reported  that 
Mr.  Beitung  had  bought  five  other 
German  ships  which  have  been  tied 
up  here  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  The  assertion  was  made  by 
some  that  he,  being  a  German  by  de- 
scent, was  not  unwilling  that  this 
venture  should  excite  a  controversy 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
Allies. 

Another  case  is  that  of  the  Ameri- 
can steamship  "Wilhelmina,"  which 
sailed  for  Hamburg  on  the  22d 
with  a  cargo  of  wheat,  corn  and  meat. 
The  British  Government  held  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  prevent  this 
food  from  going  to  the  German  army. 
This  opinion  was  confirmed  when  the 
German  Government,  on  the  26th, 
seized  all  the  grain  and  flour  in  Ger- 
many, 

The  German  Ambassador  at  Wash- 
ington told  President  Wilson  that 
he  had  his  Government's  prom- 
ise that  this  cargo  would  not  be 
taken  for  military  use.  In  London, 
however,  this  case  was  regarded  as 
not  less  important  than  that  of  the 
"Dacia,"  and  there  was  a  general  ex- 
pectation that  the  ship  and  cargo 
would  be  seized. 

• 

J       .        .  It  had  been  expected 

^Jflf^f  ^T      that      the      President 
Bill  Vetoed  , ,       i.     -u     t 

would  veto  the  Immi- 
gration bill.  His  veto  message  was 
sent  to  Congress  on  the  28th.  At 
the  beginning  he  exprest  regret  that 
he  could  not  sign  a  bill  that  was  in 
many  important  respects  admirable 
and  well  conceived.  But  in  two  par- 
ticulars it  embodied  a  radical  depar- 
ture from  the  traditional  policy  of 
our  country.  It  sought  "to  all  but 
close  entirely  the  gates  of  asylum 
which  have  always  been  open  to  those 
who  could  find  nowhere  else  the  right 
and  opportunity  of  constitutional 
agitation  of  what  they  conceived  to 
be  the  natural  and  inalienable  rights 
of  men,"  and  it  excluded  "those  to 
whom  the  opportunities  of  element- 
ary education  have  been  denied,  with- 
out regard  to  their  character, 
their  purposes,  or  their  natural  ca- 
pacity." 

The  right  of  political  asylum,  he 
continued,  had  brought  to  us  many  a 
man  of  noble  character  and  elevated 
purpose  who  was  marked  as  an  out- 
law in  his  own  less  fortunate  land, 
and  who  had  yet  become  an  orna- 
ment to  our  citizenship  and  to  our 
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public  councils.  The  literacy  test  and 
the  restrictions  accompanying  it 
were  not  tests  of  character  or  per- 
sonal fitness,  but  tests  of  opportu- 
nity. "Those  who  come  seeking  op- 
portunity are  not  to  be  admitted  un- 
less they  have  already  had  one  of  the 
chief  of  the  opportunities  they  seek 
— the  opportunity  of  education."  He 
did  not  believe  that  our  people  de- 
sired to  reverse  the  policy  of  past 
generations.  He  asked  whether  this 
policy  of  restriction  had  been  ap- 
proved at  the  polls.  It  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  in  party  plat- 
forms in  order  that  their  wishes 
might  be  exprest.  Opinions  diflfer  at 
Washington  as  to  the  action  which 
Congress  will  take.  Many  think  that 
the  vote  in  the  House  for  passage 
over  the  veto  will  be  a  little  less  than 
the  necessary  two-thirds. 


The  Ship 
Purchase  Bill 


Questions  concerning 
the  interned  German 
ships  are  to  some  ex- 
tent involved  in  the  pending  Ship 
Purchase  bill.  At  a  conference,  the 
Democrats  of  the  Senate  decided 
to  press  this  bill  for  passage  at 
the  present  session.  It  has  the  earn- 
est support  of  the  President.  The 
Republican  senators  set  out  to 
prevent  action  by  debate.  Night 
sessions  were  ordered,  and  then  a 
continuous  session.  Beginning  at 
11  a.  m.  on  the  29th,  there  was 
debate  for  thirty-seven  hours  with- 
out a  recess.  Mr.  Gallinger,  seventy- 
eight  years  old,  had  spoken  for  seven 
hours  at  a  previous  night  session.  Mr. 
Smoot's  speech  consumed  nearly  the 
entire  night  of  the  29th.  At  the  end 


of  thirty-seven  hours  a  recess  over 
Sunday  was  taken. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  Mr. 
Walsh  argued  that  our  Government 
had  a  right  to  buy  and  use  the  Ger- 
man ships.  Mr.  Root  asserted  that  a 
quarrel  would  be  purchased  with  ev- 
ery ship  so  bought  and  that  grave 
complications  would  ensue.  After  a 
time  it  was  said  by  Democratic  sen- 
ators that  if  the  bill  should  become 
a  law,  our  Government  would  not  buy 
an  interned  German  ship  without 
first  obtaining  the  consent  of  Great 
Britain  or  the  Allies  by  diplomatic 
negotiations. 

It  is  understood  that  our  Govern- 
ment has  been  informed  by  Great 
Britain  that  the  purchase  and  use  of 
the  German  ships  would  be  regarded 
as  unneutral  acts,  and  that  the  ships 
would  be  treated  as  those  of  an  en- 
emy. Except  the  interned  German 
and  Austrian  ships,  there  are  very 
few  for  sale.  It  is  admitted  that  the 
bill  will  be  passed  if  it  can  be  brought 
to  a  vote. 


Carranza  has 
Mexico's  Capital 


President  Garza 
left  the  Mexican 
capital  on  the  27th 
and  went  with  Zapata  to  Cuernavaca, 
sixty  miles  south,  which  has  been  the 
bandit  general's  headquarters  for 
some  time  past.  Two  days  later, 
Obregon,  Carranza's  commanding 
general,  who  had  been  fighting  his 
way  up  from  Vera  Cruz,  entered  the 
capital  with  20,000  soldiers.  Car- 
ranza had  been  driven  from  it  by 
Villa  in  November.  It  is  said  that 
Garza  was  kidnapped  by  Zapata  and 
taken  to  Cuernavaca  by  force.  Ad- 
dressing the  convention  the  night  be- 
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fore  his  departure,  he  said  Zapata's 
army  was  incompetent  and  that  Za- 
pata did  not  know  how  to  fight  in  the 
open.  He  urged  the  convention  to  de- 
pose Zapata  and  to  place  the  forces 
under  his  (Garza's)  command.  In  no 
other  way  could  the  capture  of  the 
city  by  Obregon  be  prevented.  It  is 
reported  that  he  then  attempted  to 
go  north  and  join  Villa,  but  was  car- 
ried away  by  Zapata. 

When  Obregon  came  in  the  fac- 
tories and  shops  of  the  city  were 
closed,  and  bars  were  up  at  the  doors 
of  private  residences.  The  capital 
was  in  great  need  of  food  and  fuel. 
Relief  was  given  by  the  opening  of 
the  railway  line  to  Vera  Cruz.  Garza 
had  sent  a  telegram  to  General  Or- 
nales  in  Juarez,  saying  he  would  not 
leave  the  capital,  "as  did  my  disloyal 
predecessors,"  but  would  stay  there, 
even  at  the  cost  of  his  life.  Sniping 
riflemen  on  the  roof  of  the  cathedral 
attempted  to  kill  Obregon,  and  did 
kill  three  soldiers  who  were  march- 
ing near  him. 

Carranza  remained  at  Vera  Cruz, 
writing  and  issuing  long  decrees. 
One  of  them,  containing  2500  words, 
has  drawn  a  protest  from  our  Gov- 
ernment. It  cancels  sales  and  conces- 
sions of  land  made  by  local  or  na- 
tional authorities,  without  due  re- 
gard for  certain  laws  enacted  in  1856 
and    1876,    and   virtually   authorizes 


confiscation  of  much  property  held 
by  Americans  or  Englishmen.  Thus, 
he  says,  he  seeks  to  restore  to  the 
people  the  lands  of  which  they  have 
been  despoiled.  Another  decree  gives 
the  owners  of  oil  wells  three  months 
in  which  to  prove  their  titles.  There 
are  many  indications  that  Villa  left 
the  capital  because  he  could  not  asso- 
ciate harmoniously  with  Zapata, 
whom  he  appears  to  have  regarded 
as  an  incurable  bandit. 

In  the  north.  Villa 
Villa's  Inactivity      was  still  preparing 

to  move  against 
Tampico.  Gutierrez,  the  fugitive 
predecessor  of  President  Garza,  was 
said  to  be  wandering  about,  await- 
ing a  favorable  response  to  offers  of 
support  sent  by  him  repeatedly  to 
Carranza. 

Salazar  (representative  of  Felix 
Diaz),  recently  said  to  have  been 
killed,  captured  Casas  Grandes, 
a  railway  point  of  some  importance. 
At  San  Diego  were  8500  rifles  and 
4,000,000  rounds  of  ammunition,  re- 
ceived from  New  York  and  reported 
to  be  intended  for  his  use.  Some  ex- 
plained Villa's  inactivity  by  saying 
that  but  little  ammunition  was  left 
in  Mexico  and  that,  while  carefully 
husbanding  his  own,  he  was  waiting 
for  Carranza's  supply  to  be  exhaust- 
ed. Owin^  to  the  demand  from  the 


belligerent  nations  in  Europe,  it  has 
been  very  difficult  recently  for  the 
Mexican  warriors  to  replenish  their 
stores  of  ammunition  in  the  United 
States. 

Villa  claims  to  have  control  of  the 
coal  fields  of  Coahuila,  altho  Car- 
ranza's forces  in  the  north  have  been 
increased  by  desertions  from  Villa's 
standard.  If  he  should  take  Tampico 
he  would  have  all  that  would  be  re- 
quired, in  the  way  of  ports  and  nat- 
ural resources,  for  that,  northern  re- 
public which  he  is  said  to  have  in 
mind.  The  next  important  battle  will 
probably  take  place  in  the  vicinity  of 
Tampico,  where  earlier  events  of 
some  interest  occurred. 

There  were  persistent  rumors  that 
Villa  had  been  shot  by  Fierro,  his 
bodyguard,  the  man  who  killed  Ben- 
ton, the  British  subject.  It  was  said 
that  he  had  quarreled  with  Fierro  at 
Aguascalientes.  So  far  as  can  be 
learned,  he  was  slightly  wounded,  but 
not  by  Fierro.  The  latest  story  is 
that  certain  persons  at  the  capital 
plotted  his  assassination  and  hired 
one  of  his  officers,  formerly  in  the 
Federal  army,  to  do  the  work.  He 
failed.  His  fate  has  not  been  report- 
ed. A  private  in  our  army,  W.  C. 
Warrick,  was  killed  while  in  his  tent 
near  El  Paso,  last  week,  by  a  bullet 
that  came  from  the  Mexican  side  of 
the  river. 
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They  have  met,  and  they  have  talked  about  the  Colorado  mining  situation.    Furthermore,   Mr.   Rockefeller  has   conferred   with  three   labor  officials — all 
active   in   the    Colorado    strike.    These    face-to-face   meetings    are   the   most   interesting   and   perhaps   the   most  significant   incidents   of  the   hearings   of 
the   Federal   Industrial  Relations   Commission   in   New   York,   at   which   Mr.    Rockefeller  made  very  plain  his  policy  of  non-interference  with  the  man- 
agement of   the   mines 


THE  NORTH  SEA  FIGHT 

BY    PARK    BENJAMIN 
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ON  Sunday  morning,  Janu- 
ary 24,  a  German  squadron 
of  four  battle-cruisers,  the 
"Derfflinger,"  "Seydlitz,"  "Moltke" 
and  "Bliicher,"  left  its  base  in  the 
vicinity  of  Heligoland  and  started 
west  in  the  North  Sea — object  un- 
known. Somewhere  near  the  coast 
of  England  it  encountered  a  British 
squadron  of  five  battle-cruisers,  the 
"Tiger,"  "Lion,"  "Princess  Royal," 
"New  Zealand"  and  "Indomitable," 
distant  fourteen  miles.  It  thereupon 
turned  back  and  was  chased  by  the 
British  vessels  for  between  three 
and  four  hours.  Upon  reaching  a 
point  some  seventy  miles  from  Heli- 
goland, the  British  ships  relinquished 
pursuit  because  of  "the  presence  of 
submarines,"  having  in  the  meantime 
sunk  the  "Bliicher"  with  over  700  of 
her  crew.  The  German  Admiralty 
reports  the  return  of  the  remaining 
ships,  but  states  nothing  as  to  their 
condition.  The  British  squadron  has 
come  back  to  Leith  without  irrepara- 
ble injury  to  any  of  its  ships  and 
with  comparatively  few  casualties. 
The  chief  interest  centers  in  the 
conflict  between  the  battle-cruisers, 
which  is  the  first  in  which  ships  of 
that  type  have  been  opposed  to  one 
another. 

The  British  squadron  intercepted 
the  four  German  vessels,  the  depar- 
ture of  which  had  been  discovered 
by  the  destroyer  flotilla  on  watch. 
It  thus  observed  the  cardinal  prin- 
ciple of  naval  strategy  by  "getting 
there  first  with  the  largest  force."  It 
took  the  offensive,  which  comports 
with  the  power  having  command  of 
the  sea.  It  followed  the  retreating 
foe,  thus  gaining  the  advantage 
which  usually  falls  to  the  pursuer. 
It  defeated  the  plan  of  the  German 
admiral,  whatever  his  objective  may 
have  been,  and  it  inflicted  a  serious 
loss. 

It  must  be  assumed  that  Admiral 
Hibber  expected  to  elude  the  more 
powerful  but  slower  British  battle- 
ships. His  chief  danger  lay  in  meet- 
ing just  such  a  superior  force  of 
battle-cruisers  as  he  in  fact  encoun- 
tered. Distance  of  the  meeting  point 
from  a  protected  base  thus  became 
an  important,  if  not  a  controlling 
factor  in  the  German  strategy. 
While  the  known  speed  of  the 
British  ships  was  greater  than  that 
of  the  German  vessels,  the  difference 
was  not  so  great  as  to  make  a  stern 
chase  other  than  the  proverbially  long 
one,  and  hence  Admiral  Hibber  might 
well  have  decided  that  if  he  turned 
back  immediately  upon  sighting  a  su- 


perior British  force  he  would  have 
ample  time  to  cover  the  distance  to 
the  mine-protected  area  around  Heli- 
goland before  he  could  be  overtaken, 
and  even  before  the  pursuers  could 
get  within  effective  range. 

The  British  gun  fire  was  effective  at 
the  exceptionally  long  range  of  17,000 
yards  or  about  9.6  miles  upon  a  tar- 
get presenting  minimum  area,  for 
the  "Bliicher"  was  running  away  and 
therefore  exposing  her  stern  and  not 
her  broadside,  and  the  pursuers 
were  racing  at  a  speed  greater  than 
that  of  the  fast  ocean  liners.  The 
German  ships  brought  their  stern 
guns  to  bear  on  the  nearer  British 
ships,  and  chiefly  upon  Admiral 
Beatty's  flagship,  the  "Lion,"  which 
led  the  line  until  a  shell  pierced 
one  of  her  oil  tanks,  which  cut  off 
part  of  the  fuel  supply  to  her  en- 
gines. 

The  hurt  and  staggering  "Blii- 
cher" is  said  to  have  been  over- 
whelmed by  salvos  from  the  bat- 
tle-cruisers. What  a  salvo  means 
from  the  "Lion,"  for  example,  is  the 
combined  blow  of  eight  13^  2-inch 
guns,  the  1250-pound  projectile  of 
each  of  which  on  leaving  the  gun  is 
capable  of  penetrating  fifty-one 
inches  of  wrought  iron,  with  a  strik- 
ing energy  of  63,187  tons,  moving  at 
the  rate  of  one  foot  per  second.  Each 
gun,  therefore  has  a  striking  power 
nearly  five  times  greater  than  that 
of  the  whole  broadside  of  one  of  the 
largest  line-of-battle  ships  of  a  cen- 
tury ago,  thru  whose  lofty  wooden 
walls  there  grinned  tier  upon  tier 
of  smooth-bore  cannon. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out 
that  if  submarines  can  turn  back 
squadrons  of  the  most  formidable 
capital  ships,  their  importance  in 
naval  warfare  is  tremendously  en- 
hanced. If,  as  may  well  have  been 
the  fact.  Admiral  Hibber's  retreat 
was  covered  by  a  screen  of  subma- 
rines, whether  provided  for  by  him 
in  advance  or  called  by  him  from  a 
nearby  German  base  after  the  chase 
began,  this  is  new  strategy — and 
marks  a  novel  departure  in  the  bat- 
tle co-action  of  surface  and  under- 
water vessels.  It  also  seems  to  fol- 
low that  if  the  submarines  had  pre- 
ceded the  advance  of  the  German 
ships,  the  British  squadron  would 
have  turned  back  at  the  outset,  and 
left  Admiral  Hibber  to  do  as  he 
liked. 

And  this  brings  us  to  what  is  be- 
yond all  else  the  most  astonishing 
feature  of  the  fight,  namely,  the  de- 
liberate abandonment  of  the  pursuit 


by  the  British  admiral.  In  his  tele- 
graphic report  he  says  that  at  about 
11  a.  m.  "enemy  submarines  were 
observed  on  the  starboard  bow  and 
a  course  was  steered  to  avoid  them." 
Some  time  after  this  he  stopped  the 
chase.  His  words  are: 

"The  presence  of  the  enemy's  sub- 
marines subsequently  necessitated 
the  action  being  broken  off." 

And  this  altho  he  says  "the  'Blii- 
cher' was  sunk  and  two  other  battle- 
cruisers  were  heavily  on  fire  and  se- 
riously damaged."  To  complete  the 
picture  there  need  be  added  only  the 
German  official  admission  that  "the 
high  speed  of  the  British  vessels 
would  have  enabled  them  to  catch  up 
with  and  destroy  the  German  cruis- 
ers." 

Allowing  for  the  "Lion"  being  out 
of  the  line  because  of  injury  re- 
ceived, here  were  four  of  the  most 
powerful  battle-cruisers  in  the  world 
unhurt  and  at  the  very  crisis  of  a 
furious  chase  on  the  high  sea  and  at 
the  greatest  speed  ever  known,  with 
their  enemy's  flying  ships  not  only 
inferior  in  force  but  "on  fire  and 
seriously  damaged"  and  absolutely 
within  his  grasp,  yet  this  British  ad- 
miral turned  back  and  let  the  enemy 
escape — because  of  "the  presence  of 
submarines."  It  is  well  to  be  plain 
about  it.  Matters  were  not  at  all 
minced  here  when  we  talked  about 
the  battle  of  Santiago.  This  man  ran 
back  with  29-knot  battle-cruisers  in 
the  face  of  submarines  of  not  half 
that  speed!  What  risks  would  he 
take? 

Was  he  in  any  less  danger  from 
the  submarines  while  going  in  one 
direction  than  in  the  other?  Could 
they  overtake  him  going  forward  but 
not  going  back?  Is  not  speed  under 
conditions  of  ample  sea  room  the 
chief  safeguard  against  submarines, 
and  is  there  any  case  where  a  torpe- 
do has  been  sucessfully  aimed  from 
a  submarine  against  a  vessel  going 
twenty-eight  or  twenty-nine  knots  an 
hour? 

War  cannot  be  waged  without  tak- 
ing great  chances — often  desperate 
ones — and  since  navies  have  existed 
the  commander  who  fails  to  do  "his 
utmost  to  capture  and  destroy"  takes 
his  life  in  his  hands.  Admiral  Beat- 
ty's report  is  given  out  officially  by 
the  British  Admiralty.  It  proves  on 
his  own  showing  that  he  deserves 
not  glory,  but  a  court  martial — once 
more  "pour  encourager  les  autres" 
and  the  ghost  of  Admiral  Byng  pres- 
ent as  an  interested  spectator. 

To    Admiral    Hibber    is    due    the 
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credit  of  extricating  his  three  ships 
from  a  bad  predicament  and  his  feat 
is  all  the  greater  if  he  had-  to  con- 
duct them  thru  mine  fields  with  their 
steering  gear  impaired. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the 
presence  of  the  "Blucher"  in  the 
German  squadron.  It  was  well  known 
that  her  speed  was  inferior  to  that 
of  the  other  vessels,  and  that  she 
was,  therefore,  subject  to  the  hard — 
and  from  a  sentimental  viewpoint — 
heartless  vicissitude  of  war,  which 
compels  the  abandonment  of  the 
slower  ship  by  her  swifter  consorts 
when  they  cannot  stop  to  help  her 
without  inviting  their  own  destruc- 
tion. A  vessel  torpedoed  by  a  subma- 
rine must  in  like  manner  be  left  to 
her  fate,  lest,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
"Cressy,"  "Aboukir"  and  "La 
Hogue,"  the  others  be  also  sacrificed. 

It  is  especially  important  to  note 
that  this  action  was  fought  not  be- 
tween battle-s/iips — of  which  we 
have,  built  and  building,  forty-two — 
but  between  battle-crwisers,  of  which 
we  have  none  at  all.  A  battle  cruiser 
differs  from  a  battleship  in  that, 
while  she  may  be  of  greater  tonnage 
and  have  heavier  guns,  she  has 
lighter  armor,  the  saving  in  weight 
being  utilized  in  motive  power,  so 
that  her  speed  is  considerably 
greater.  To  illustrate:  The  "Queen 
Elizabeth,"  one  of  the  newest  and 
most  powerful  of  British  battleships, 
has  belt  armor  131/2  inches  thick,  ta- 
pering at  the  ends  to  four  inches; 
lower  deck  side  armor,  ten  inches; 
similarly  tapering  to  four  inches; 
main  deck  armor,  8  inches,  while  her 
turrets,  barbettes  and  conning  tower 
are  of  the  maximum  thickness  above 
noted.  She  carries  eight  fifteen-inch 
guns,  has  a  displacement  of  27,500 
tons,  and  is  credited  with  twenty- 
five  knots  speed.  The  British  battle 
cruiser  "Tiger,"  on  the  other  hand, 
which  took  part  in  the  recent  action 
and  which  is  the  newest  and  most 
powerful  of  her  type,  has  side  armor 
but  nine  inches  in  thickness,  taper- 
ing to  four  inches  and  extending 
from  seven  feet  below  her  water  line 
to  her  upper  deck,  and  the  same  on 
her  turrets  and  barbettes.  Her  dis- 
placement is  about  30,000  tons,  and 
it  is  reported  that  her  speed  has  at- 
tained the  extreme  figure  of  thirty- 
three  knots.  She  carries  eight  13V2- 
inch  guns.  The  "Tiger"  could  easily 
run  away  from  the  "Queen  Eliza- 
beth," but  if  caught  where  es- 
cape was  impossible,  she  could  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  battleship.  Battle 
cruisers  may  form  homogeneous 
squadrons — as  in  the  recent  fight — 
or  they  may  act  in  concert  with  bat- 
tleships or  even  smaller  cruisers.  In 
the  former  case,  their  principal  func- 


tion is  to  engage  like  ships  of  the 
enemy,  or  in  chasing  a  battleship 
fleet  to  harass  and  delay  the  rear 
ships  of  the  column  until  the  pursu- 
ing battleships  can  come  up,  or  to 
accumulate  power  quickly  against  the 
enemy's  weak  spots,  or  cut  off  or  re- 
pel the  enemy's  small  cruisers  and 
scouts,  or  to  veil  the  movements  of 
the  battle  fleet  on  the  high  seas,  or 
to  rush  to  widely  separated  points  on 
a  long  coast  such  as  our  own  when 
menaced  by  raiders.  When  joined 
with  light  cruisers  they  greatly 
strengthen  the  array,  as  the  "Lion" 
helped  the  weaker  ships  in  Admiral 
Beatty's  raid  last  August. 

The  "Lion"  and  "Princess  Royal" 
have  the  same  armament  and  about 
the  same  speed  as  the  "Tiger,"  but 
are  of  somewhat  less  tonnage.  The 
"New  Zealand" — a  gift  from  the  col- 
ony— has  a  tonnage  of  18,750  tons, 
the  "Indomitable"  about  1000  tons 
less.  Both  have  eight  twelve-inch 
guns.  The  speed  of  the  "Indomita- 
ble" is  about  twenty-eight  knots — 
one  knot  less  than  that  of  the  "New 
Zealand." 

The  "Derfflinger,"  "Seydlitz"  and 
"Moltke"  are  the  best  of  the  German 
battle  cruisers,  and  are  of  28,000, 
25,000  and  23,000  tons  respectively. 
The  "Derfflinger"  is  stated  to  have  a 
speed  of  thirty  knots,  the  other  two 
twenty-nine  and  twenty-eight.  The 
"Derfflinger's"  armament  includes 
eight  twelve-inch  guns — the  others 
are  alike  in  having  ten  eleven-inch 
guns  each.  The  "BlUcher"  tonnage 
was  15,500  tons  and  her  maximum 
speed  about  twenty-five  knots.  Her 
armament  was  far  inferior  to  that 
of  the  other  German  vessels,  as  the 
twelve  guns  of  her  main  battery  were 
but  8.2  inches  in  caliber. 

The  speed  of  the  slowest  British 
ship  was  in  excess  of  that  of 
the  "Bliicher."  There  was  sufficient 
margin  of  superiority  in  the  other 
vessels  to  make  their  overtaking  of 
the  remaining  German  ships  prac- 
tically certain,  if  the  chase  lasted 
long  enough.  The  great  disparity  lay 
in  gun-fire,  in  the  ratio  roughly  of 
about  23  to  13. 

As  has  been  stated,  we  have  no 
battle-cruisers.  We  have  preferred 
to  build  the  largest  possible  bat- 
tleships, in  which  high  speed  is 
not  the  chief  object.  Witness  the 
"Pennsylvania,"  21  knots;  "Okla- 
homa," 20.5  knots ;  "New  York"  and 
"Texas,"  21  knots;  "Wyoming"  and 
"Arkansas,"  20.5  knots;  "Florida" 
and  "Utah,"  20.7  knots.  Compare  this 
with  the  British  "Queen  Elizabeth" 
class  (five  ships),  25  knots,  and 
"Iron  Duke"  class  (four  ships),  22 
knots;  or  with  the  German  "Kron- 
prinz"  class  (four  ships),  23  knots; 


or  the  Japanese  "Fuso"  class  (four 
ships),  22  knots.  Our  neglect  of 
other  and  necessary  types  of  vessels 
has  been  simply  scandalous.  We  have 
practically  no  scouts  or  fast  light 
cruisers  capable  of  doing  such  work 
as  the  "Emden"  did,  and  our  deficien- 
cies in  destroyers,  submarines,  sup- 
ply vessels  and  other  auxiliaries — as 
well  as  in  the  absolutely  necessary 
men  to  operate  them — have  lately 
been  filling  the  newspapers  and 
are  under  congressional  investiga- 
tion. 

Possibly  the  naval  committees  may 
find  the  absence  of  battle-cruisers 
not  wholly  unconnected  with  the  sup- 
ply of  "armor-plate."  From  the 
figures  already  given  relating  to 
the  British  battleship  "Queen  Eliza- 
beth" and  the  British  battle-cruiser 
"Tiger,"  it  will  be  easy  to  see  that  a 
battleship  takes  a  great  deal  more 
armor  plate  than  a  battle-cruiser. 
Armor  plate  in  this  country  is  so 
expensive  a  luxury  that  a  Govern- 
ment plant  for  its  manufacture  has 
been  twice  authorized  by  Congress: 
but  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
somewhat  ruefully  says  in  his  1914 
report,  recently  issued,  "Twice  were 
the  armor-plate  factories  saved  a 
monopoly  of  this  business  thru  a 
'mysterious  providence.'  There  are 
only  three  concerns  in  the  country 
which  make  armor  plate,  and  last 
year  when  bids  were  invited,  all  three 
made  identically  the  same  bids  to  a 
cent.  They  justified  this  sham  of  bid- 
ding by  saying  that  the  department 
had  fixed  the  price  and  divided  the 
business  between  the  three  concerns 
regardless  of  the  bidding,  making  the 
award  of  one-third  the  quantity  de- 
sired to  each  firm  at  the  lowest  fig- 
ures quoted,  which  was  always,  as 
may  be  supposed,  a  figure  which 
gave  inordinate  profits."  The  moral 
of  all  of  which — as  the  immortal 
Bunsby  observes — "lies  in  the  appli- 
cation of  it."  Whether  the  "mysteri- 
ous providence"  has  anything  to  do 
with  the  non-prevalence  of  battle- 
cruisers  in  our  navy  the  intelligent 
reader  may  judge  for  himself. 

The  naval  fights  of  the  present  war 
all  tell  one  and  the  same  story:  the 
command  of  the  sea,  general  or  lo- 
cal, goes  to  the  contending  power 
which  has  the  heaviest  guns  in  the 
fastest  ships. 

The  lessons  of  the  fight  are: 

1.  Battle  cruisers  as  well  as  battle- 
ships should  form  a  part  of  the 
United  States  navy. 

2.  Submarines  may  be  used  to 
cover  an  enemy's  retreat — and  in 
such  event  are  a  risk  to  be  met 
subject  to  the  penalties  and  provi- 
sions of  the  Articles  of  War. 

New  York  City 
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AFTER  HALF  A  YEAR  OF  WAR 


IN     THE     OFFICE 

BY  SIMON  BARR 

Hour  after  hour,  she  rattles  at  the  keys, 

With  head  bent  low  and  furtive  smiling  lips, — 
Blind  to  the  world  that  thru  her  ribbon  slips, 

Dreaming  girl-dreams,  re-living  memories. 

Hour  after  hour,  the  hands  of  little  ease 

Know  not  their  soul, — flash  from  their  finger-tips 
Strong  words  that  rear  a  tower  or  launch  great  ships 

Voyaging  for  miracles  upon  strange  seas ; 
Strong  worlds  that  crash  in  steel  and  blaze  in  fire ; 

Startle  a  myriad  arms ;  give  life  to  wheels ; 
Fashion  men's  destinies  and  wing  desire ; 
Levy  earth's  tribute ;  guide  the  golden  stream ; — 

She  weaves  the  magic  age  .  .  .  yet  weary  feels  .  .  . 
Dead  monodies  .  .  .  and  dreams  her  greater  dream. 


A    WINTER'S    DAY    IN    FLORIDA 

/ 

BY  E.   P.   POWELL 

AUTHOR  OF  "THE  COUNTRY  HOME,"  "HOW   TO  LIVE  IN  THE  COUNTRY  ' 


THE  northern  birds  —  blue- 
birds and  robins,  phoebes, 
flickers  and  goldfinches — came 
dropping  in  all  thru  October  and 
November,  and  those  that  located 
here  for  the  winter — especially  rob- 
ins and  bluebirds — we  shall  find  in 
what  we  call.bayheads,  eating  their 
berry  lunches  a'hd/wlystling  to  keep 
up  courage.  They  are  lonesome  fel- 
lows, never  quite  calling  it  home 
here,  and  never  building  houses. 
Take  the  boat  with  us  this  morning, 
across  Lake  Lucy,  and  we  will  find 
one  of  these  retreats,  just  back  of 
the  Wright  Grove.  The  banks  of  the 
lake  are  very  sloping  and  are  covered 
with  huckleberry  bushes.  But  there 
are  level  places,  especially  where  the 
bayhead  opens  into  the  lake,  and 
these,  often  spreading  out  into  flat 
muck  lands,  make  the  richest  of  gar- 
dens. A  good  climb  from  the  landing 
place,  and  then  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
treking  it  thru  the  pine  woods, 
brings  us  to  an  orange  grove,  neg- 
lected since  the  winter  of  1895  and 
the  great  freeze.  It  is  now  an 
orchard  of  sour  oranges,  not  so  bad 
for  lemonade,  but  unfit  for  market 
or  eating. 

This  is  a  good  spot  to  sit  down  on 
a  pine  log  and  eat  your  morning 
lunch  of  oranges,  grape  fruit  and 
loquats,  these  three  making  a  capital 
balanced  ration  for  a  man  of  eighty 
or  a  boy  of  twenty.  This  preliminary 
breakfast  is  a  part  of  the  dietary 
creed  of  every  genuine  Floridian. 
Out  of  the  swale  that  is  not  far 
ahead  the  wind  is  bringing  to  us  a 
very  curious  medley;  not  a  song,  nor 
a  chorus,  but  a  roar;  and  at  first  you 
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will  not  believe  it  possible  that  rob- 
ins can  engage  in  such  a  furious  riot 
of  music.  It  is  really  conversation, 
and  as  you  get  nearer  to  them  you 
can  almost  distinguish  words.  They 
are  discussing  community  affairs 
with  such  vim  as  no  robins  in  the 
North  ever  display.  Bluebirds  begin 
to  come  out  of  the  bayheads  in 
inquisitive  clouds,  while  robins  dot 
the  bushes  and  fill  the  air.  But  this 
is  only  a  preliminary.  When  they  be- 
gin to  gather  for  the  North  in 
March  you  would  hardly  care  to  walk 
thru  the  heedless  clouds  of  wings. 
You  must  not  imagine  that  your 
singers  who  migrate  spend  their 
winters  as  they  do  their  summers. 
Here  they  are  only  picking  up  food 
and  escaping  the  zero  weather.  There 
is  no  home  about  it. 

While  we  have  been  over  the  lake 
Hal  has  been  mowing  Natal  grass  in 
the  orchard  and  on  the  lake  front. 
You  can  hear  his  whistle  clear  across 
the  lake,  and  you  can  see  that  he 
notes  our  return,  swingihg  a  cheer- 
ful hand.  This  is  the  fifth  crop  of 
hay  that  we  have  cut  in  a  single 
year.  This  Natal  grass  came  to  us 
from  South  Africa,  and  we  welcome 
it  because  we  cannot  grow  either 
timothy  or  bluegrass.  It  is  more 
wonderful  than  either  and  more 
beautiful.  It  is  going  to  fight  its  way 
with  our  wild  grasses,  and  give  us 
one  of  the  sweetest  and  most  abun- 
dant hay  crops  the  world  ever  saw. 
Only  recently  we  were  importing 
timothy  at  thirty  dollars  a  ton. 

Still  by  the  lake,  and  where  there 
is  plenty  of  water  and  rich  feed,  our 
Guernsey  looks   up  to  us  from  the 


cow  pea  garden,  where  she  is  feast- 
ing. She  comes  to  the  fence  and 
speaks  to  us,  wanting  her  poll 
scratched.  It  is  a  pretty  sight,  this 
winter  pasture,  and  we  vow  we  do 
not  care  to  be  where  the  ground  is 
two  feet  under  snow,  and  solid 
frozen  underneath.  Jenny  has  already 
been  milked,  and  a  generous  pailful 
has  been  carried  to  the  house.  She  is 
what  they  call  down  here  a  four- 
gallon  cow;  and  when  her  cow  peas 
are  somewhat  the  worse  for  tread- 
ing, she  has  a  velvet  bean  garden 
over  back  of  the  barn;  in  fact,  two 
of  them,  and  they  will  serve  for  all 
winter  pasturing.  Only  in  her  barn 
there  is  a  rich  storage  for  wet  days 
and  cold  nights.  What  could  Nature 
have  done  better  for  the  would-be 
farmer  than  to  furnish  him  legumes 
that  grow  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  a 
season,  and  keep  him  busy  all  sum- 
mer cutting  them  lest  they  run  away 
from  him?  This  velvet  bean  has  gone 
half  way  up  these  eighty  foot  pines, 
wherever  it  could  get  a  chance,  and 
the  great  clusters  of  pods  hang  as 
thick  as  hops.  Yet  there  are  those 
who  cannot  make  a  living  in  Florida. 
It  is  eight  o'clock,  and  late  for 
breakfast.  As  we  go  thru  the  orange 
orchard,  we  may  as  well  make  sure 
of  one  more  large  grapefruit,  one 
Pineapple  orange,  and  a  bunch  of 
loquats.  These  last  are  like  a  combi- 
nation of  the  best  pears  and  cherries 
in  one.  Our  tramp  has,  however, 
made  it  quite  possible  for  us  to  en- 
joy all  these  fruits,  and  still  take  a 
bowl  of  milk,  full  of  bran  bread,  and 
more  loquats.  The  forenoon's  work, 
as  we  find  it  in  our  memoranda,  is 
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making  soil.  We  are  going  to  plow 
under  the  cow  peas  where  bossy  has 
finished  with  them,  and  while  the 
vines  will  give  immense  quantities  of 
humus,  the  nodules  on  the  roots  will 
fill  the  soil  with  nitrogen.  Florida  is 
a  land  of  legumes;  they  are  every- 
where, from  little  plants  three  inches 


high  to  these  velvet  beans  that  grow 
almost  out  of  sight.  By  and  by  we 
will  plow  under  the  velvet  bean 
waste.  Sandy  soil  needs  only  this 
sort  of  manuring,  and  a  generous 
addition  of  lime. 

The  before-noon  has  brought  us, 
as   it  always  does,  a  great  deal  of 


novelty  and  taught  us  lessons  that 
we  cannot  talk  about  here.  Even  in 
January  and  February  we  have  warm 
days,  and  it  is  quite  in  order  to 
gather  on  the  veranda,  look  down  at 
the  lake,  and  hear  the  ducks  gabble, 
while  we  ourselves  hold  converse. 
Sorrento,  Florida 


THE    TONIC    OF   THE   WINTER   WOODS 

BY    MELVIL    DEWEY 


THERE  has  never  been  a  time 
or  country  where  so  many  of 
the  best  men  and  women  were 
crippled  or  wholly  out  of  service  from 
overstrain,  as  now  and  here.  Most 
modern  high-pressure  men  have  to 
choose  between  vacations,  death  or 
insanity.  Men  whose  predecessors 
would  spend  months  in  a  visit  to 
Chicago  for  an  important  business 
conference,  now  nerve  themselves  in- 
tensely and,  with  the  power  of  a 
toggle-joint,  concentrate  every  en- 
ergy of  their  being  at  the  telephone, 
where  they  transact  a  larger  busi- 
ness in  five  minutes  than  did  their 
grandfathers  in  five  weeks'  visit. 

We  learned  long  ago  that  every 
one  must  have  a  vacation  every  sum- 
mer, but  thousands  have  now  found 
that  two  or  three  times  a  year,  others 
that  every  month,  and  some  even  that 
every  week-end,  must  bring  rest  and 
change  or  the  tense  bowstring  that 
keeps  life  strained  to  the  limit  will 
snap.  Vacation  used  to  have  August 
for  its  month ;  now  like  death  it  hath 
all  seasons  for  its  own.  Part  of  the 
world's  best  workers  are  sure  to  be 
off  duty  even  in  the  busiest  season. 
They  go  stale  like  the  racing  crew  ir. 
training.  They  are  below  par  physi- 
cally. To  maintain  efficiency  they 
must  make  the  break. 

More  and  more  find  that  they  need 
rest  in  winter  even  more  than  in 
summer.  When  doors  and  windows 
are  open  night  and  day  and  all  the 
world  is  taking  it  a  little  easy,  the 
strain  is  vastly  less  than  in  winter 
when  we  are  shut  up  in  our  over- 
heated houses  and  offices  at  the  in- 
stant call  of  the  insistent  and  relent- 
less telephone  for  twenty-four  hours 
a  day.  So  for  many  the  great  prob- 
lem is  "What  can  I  do  in  winter  that 
will  bring  most  health  and  strength 
in  a  brief  time?"  The  writer  became 
keenly  interested  in  this  problem 
while  sharing  in  the  strain  of 
Manhattan  thirty  years  ago.  The  re- 
sult of  his  study  and  experience  may 
be  useful  to  many  who  are  facing  the 
old  problem. 

Most  people  who  resolve  to  take  a 
rest,  perhaps  at  large  sacrifice,  come 


Melvil  Dewey,  former  Librarian  of 
New  York  State,  is  a  man  of  a 
thousand  interests,  which  he  pur- 
sues with  the  fervor  Tnost  men  re- 
serve for  their  special  hobby.  Not 
the  least  of  them  is  the  Lake  Placid 
Club,  a  unique  institution,  part 
club,  part  hotel,  part  recreation 
park,  part  educational  center,  part 
mountain  and  lake  playground.  It 
is  unique  because  its  founder's  con- 
ception was  unique  and  because  it 
has  been  realized  in  unusual  degree. 
The  spirit  in  which  he  conceived 
the  plan  and  has  developed  it  in 
the  past  twenty  years  is  well  set 
forth  in  this  article. — The  Editor. 


home  feeling  that  what  they  did 
ought  to  have  been  something  differ- 
ent. Perhaps  a  list  of  "Don'ts"  will 
most  compactly  give  the  warnings 
against  mistakes  on  which  experts 
largely  agree. 

Don't  try  to  stay  at  home  and  let 
the  doctor  give  you  something.  Take 
medicine  for  acute  diseases,  but  when 
simply  overworked  and  tired,  shun 
drugs  like  the  plague.  Get  change  of 
food,  scene,  altitude,  climate,  occupa- 
tion, amusements  and  all  environ- 
ment. 

Don't  accept  vastly  inferior  advan- 
tages simply  to  save  a  few  hours' 
ride;  but  even  worse,  don't  waste 
strength  and  thus  neutralize  part  of 
the  benefit  by  traveling  thousands  of 
miles  to  find  what  perhaps  can  be 
had  better  in  one-tenth  of  the  dis- 
tance. If  you  live  inland,  go  to  either 
coast  or  mountains.  If  you  live  in  the 
mountains  don't  go  to  other  moun- 
tains but  to  the  sea,  if  its  damp  salt 
air  agrees  with  you ;  if  not,  go  to  the 
plains  and  escape  the  humidity  so 
trying  to  many  when  physically  be- 
low par.  If  you  live  within  two  hun- 
dred miles  of  the  sea,  go  straight  to 
the  inland  mountains.  The  common- 
est mistake  is  to  go  from  a  seaboard 
city  to  a  resort  also  near  the  coast 
simply  because  it  is  quicker.  Air  is 
vastly  more  important  than  food  and 
water,  for  we  eat  only  three  times  a 
day,  but  fill  our  lungs  fifteen  to  twen- 
ty  times   a  minute.   So   a   complete 


change  of  air  is  the  first  essential 
for  a  wise  vacation. 

Don't  choose  the  wrong  altitude. 
Experts  here  and  in  Europe,  after 
long  study,  agree  that  for  the  average 
man  the  most  perfect  elevation  is 
about  1800  feet;  lower  than  that  one 
loses  the  wonderful  tonic  effect  and 
higher  many  hearts  are  overstrained. 
Now  and  then  one  (perhaps  one  to 
one  thousand)  finds  even  1800  feet 
too  high.  If  after  a  week  there  is  any 
discomfort  he  might  better  sacrifice 
other  advantages  and  drop  to  a  lower 
level. 

Don't  go  to  an  enervating  climate. 
Nine-tenths  of  those  who  seek  the 
tropics  would  gain  twice  as  much  by 
getting  into  the  dry  cold  of  the  north. 
It  is  the  difference  between  hot  and 
cold  baths.  Heat  feels  much  better  to 
the  invalid,  but  all  the  world  knows 
that  the  cold  dash  tones  up  while  the 
hot  bath  weakens. 

Don't  fear  cold  where  the  air  is 
dry  and  home  comforts  are  available. 
Hundreds  each  year  who  have 
thought  the  Adirondack  forest  a  kind 
of  Greenland  that  only  Arctic  ex- 
plorers should  visit  in  winter  are  as- 
tonished to  find  that  they  are  much 
more  comfortable  than  in  seaboard 
cities  where  the  thermometer  runs 
twenty  to  forty  degrees  higher.  They 
are  learning  that  dry  cold  does  not 
bite.  Constantly  our  Adirondack  Club 
members  who  enjoy  weather  from 
zero  to  thirty  degrees  below  outdoors 
all  day  long,  find  on  going  back  to  the 
coast  that  its  humidity  cuts  like  a 
knife  and  they  really  suffer. 

Don't  forget  Whittier's 

There's  iron  in  our  northern  winds. 
Our  pines  are  trees  of  healing. 

The  Adirondacks  are  world-famed 
for  toning  up  rapidly  those  over- 
worked and  generally  run  down. 
There  are  many  other  places  of  equal 
altitude  that  have  no  such  reputation. 
The  explanation  is  clear.  The  New 
York  Constitution  protects  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  parks  of  4,000,000 
acres.  In  it  there  are  neither  fac- 
tories nor  cities  nor  towns,  and  but 
few  and  small  villages.  It  is  nearly 


all  a  great  forest  of  balsam  and  pines  thru  which  the 
winds  blow  almost  always  from  the  southwest. 

The  fame  of  the  Adirondacks  centers  in  the  northeast 
corner    where  Lake   Placid,   Keene  Valley,   Loon   Lake, 
Saranac  Lake  and  Paul  Smith's  are  all  within  twenty 
mnes   Here  one's  lungs  are  filled  fifteen  to  twenty  t-e^^ 
a  minute  by  air  that  has  filtered  thru  the  4  000,000  acres 
^f  balsam  "^and  pine.   It  combines   -"o-^e-   else   the 
tonic  of  the  mountains  with  the  softness   and  health- 
gWing  and  healing  qualities  of  the  southern  pines.  As 
m^M  be  predicted,  the  effect  is  felt  in  the  first  hours 
"  i^s  like  v^ne  in  its  stimulus  and  yet  usually  the  softness 
makes  one  sleep  hours  longer  than  at  home    so  that  a 
Sname  for  our  club  is  "Sleepy  Hollow."  People  feel 
s'wen  and  full  of  life  that  they  walk  five  or  ten  times 
as  lar  as  at  home  and  often  have  to  be  warned  not  to 

""""Don't  buy  costly  furs  and  elaborate  equipment.  If  you 
choose  the  right  climate,  the  dry  cold  often  demands  no 
thkker  clothL.  If  you  are  outdoors  without  exercizing 
"outn  buy  or  rent  the  cheap  but  eomf ortable  loc^ 
furs-  a  $30  long  coat  is  as  warm  as  rare  skins  tha^t  cost 
$200'or  more.  An  all-wool  3-in-l  cap,  at  trifling  cost,  pro- 
tects ears,  neck  and  face,  one  or  all  as  wished. 

Don't  risk  comfort  and  health  and  perhaps  l^fe  ;n  the 
cold  north  winter  by  living  in  houses  equipped  for  mid- 
summer only.  Convinced  of  the  superlative  value  of  cold 


WHERE   THE   DRY   COLD   WINDS   SW  ■• 


and  winter  sports,  one  unwisely  ventures  to  use  theu 
makeshift  house  and  tries  by  extra  clothing  and  ho- 
to  get  thru  somehow.  This  is  a  grave  danger.  bom< 
it  will  be  eighty  degrees  or  more  near  register  or 
and  below  fifty  degrees  nearer  doors  and  windows, 
exercizing  till  tired,  it  is  a  serious  risk  to  sit  m  a 
full  of  drafts  that  wander  about  in  search  of  a  vie 
Don't  go  where  snow  and  ice  come  and  go,  but 
they  stay  put.  Shun  that  bane  of  a  winter  outin 
midity  of  melting  snow.  It  is  as  bad  for  health 
temper  Dry  air  and  dry  snow  are  essential  to  best  i 
Don't  go  where  you  cannot  get  the  fascinatii 
health-giving  winter  sports.  If  you  find  a  steady  sn. 
can  sleigh  anywhere,  but  this  is  least  importan 
group.  In  many  places  there  is  skating.  Curiousl 
2000  lakes  in  our  4,000,000  acre  Adirondack  park,  t 
much  ice  but  little  skating.  Our  club  worked  ten  ye 
fore  it  solved  this  important  problem   Now  we  sp 
tennis  court  rinks  in  November  and  build  up  s- 
twelve  inches  thick  without  a  drop  of  water  under  1 
dents  or  even  wet  feet  are  impossible  and  it  lasts  t. 
Football,  basketball  and  baseball    (using  a  lar 
■   ball)  are  fine  winter  games.  We  played  ball  on  snj 
to  the  great  amusement  of  the  gallery,  but  of  lat 
play  almost  entirely  on  ice,  where  the  game  is  fa^ 
less  humorous.  While  snowshoeing  and  the  muc 
skiing,  which  is  largely  superseding  the  older  ai 
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msy  sport,  may  be  had  wherever  there  is  good  snow, 
!  pleasure  is  doubled  if  there  are  plenty  of  hills,  for 
m  the  novice  vastly  prefers  to  coast  down  hills  rather 
in  propel  himself  like  a  snowshoer. 
We  are  coming  to  the  Scotchman's  view  that  the  "roar- 
f  game"  is  in  winter  what  golf  is  in  summer:  the 
equaled  sport  for  young  and  old  of  both  sexes.  One 
rns  to  curl  enough  to  enjoy  it  mightily  the  first  day, 
ile  there  is  no  limit  to  the  skill  that  may  be  developed 
study  and  practise.  It  attracts  many  who  wisely  avoid 
J  dash  and  exertion  of  hockey  and  other  winter  sports 
some  little  danger. 

Skijoring  is  practicable  wherever  there  are  skis,  snow 
d  trained  horses.  Long  traces  are  hitched  to  a  pole, 
lich  is  caught  over  the  arms  of  the  driver,  who  in  case 
accident  cannot  be  dragged.  It  is  sleighing  with  the 
aceful,  slender  skis,  four  inches  or  five  inches  wide, 
itead  of  a  big  sleigh.  With  the  right  horse  there  are 
sorts  of  possibilities.  We  find  it  rare  sport,  growing 
favor  here  as  it  has  abroad. 

There  is  no  thrill  or  inspiration,  except  to  babies,  in 
jpping  a  few  feet  down  on  the  slopes  usually  available 
[•  a  toboggan  or  sled.  But  on  a  real  run  or  coast,  the 
isation  is  far  keener  than  in  the  fastest  motor  car. 
ter  failing  in  our  efforts  for  fifteen  years,  we  built  a 
joggan  tower  forty-two  feet  above  the  summit  of  our 
st  hill,  five  minutes  south  of  the  rinks.  There  are  dif- 


ferent landings  so  the  timid  may  start  as  low  as  they 
wish;  but  the  dash  from  the  top  on  torch  nights,  when 
one  hundred  flaming  torches  mark  the  course  for  over 
a  mile,  is  something  to  be  remembered. 

After  some  years  of  trial,  we  limited  our  first  so-called 
"all-the-year  houses"  to  summer  use  and  built  for  winter 
as  no  native  ever  dreamed  of  building,  with  heavy  walls 
and  large  cellars,  having  double  power  heating  and  ven- 
tilating apparatus.  All  the  walls  were  double  papered, 
double  boarded  and  backplastered.  A  double  roof  prevents 
the  heat  of  the  house  from  melting  the  snow  and  making 
ice  dams  sure  to  force  the  water  thru.  Most  windows  are 
double  with  hinges  for  ventilation  where  needed.  Often 
the  outside  window  itself  has  two  sheets  of  glass  so  there 
are  two  clear  dead  air  spaces  and  three  sheets  of  glass 
between  the  cold  and  the  room,  which  is  insulated  some- 
thing like  a  thermos  bottle,  for  dead  air  keeps  out  cold 
better  than  anything  except  a  vacuum.  Frost  never  shows 
on  these  windows  and  one  may  sit  by  them  safely  tho 
northern  blasts  roar.  Our  normal  winter  weather  is  about 
zero,  but  now  and  then  it  drops  with  a  rush.  Our  lowest 
record  is  fifty-two  degrees  below — eighty-four  degrees 
below  freezing.  Obviously  none  but  the  most  robust  can 
safely  risk  being  caught  by  such  a  drop,  except  in  houses 
specially  built  and  heated. 

Most  people  find  the  dry  cold  so  exhilarating  that  they 
spend  much  time  outdoors,  but  in  blizzards,  or  extreme 
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cold,  or  when  "not  quite  up  to  the 
mark,"  all  must  fall  back  on  the 
house,  which  should  have  more  than 
mere  parlor,  dining  room  and  sleep- 
ing rooms.  Our  first  years  in  the  Ad- 
irondack winters  taught  us  to  add 
music,  library,  writing,  game  and 
other  public  rooms.  We  started  with 
one  stone  fireplace  as  the  best  center 
for  indoor  life.  There  were  steady 
calls  for  more  till  we  now  have  207 
open  fires  and  are  yearly  adding 
more;  for  one  who  lives  in  the  real 
north  soon  comes  to  be  a  fire  wor- 
shipper. 

Besides  these  indoor  fires  we  have 
a  score  of  Adirondack  camps  with 
one  side  entirely  open  toward  a  fire 
of  huge  logs.  These  are  built  for 
summer,  but  their  winter  use  grows 
yearly. 


In  twenty  years  we  have  devel- 
oped a  long  list  of  club  customs  into 
which  newcomers  readily  fall. 
Young  and  old  especially  like  our 
revivals  of  ancient  customs.  We 
started  with  the  traditions,  centuries 
old,  of  our  own  Iroquois  Indians, 
then  added  English,  German  and 
others  handed  down  from  the  long 
ago.  After  Hallowe'en  and  Thanks- 
giving are  duly  observed,  on  St.  An- 
drew's night,  November  30,  we  have 
the  skirling  of  the  pipes  by  Highland- 
ers in  full  costume  as  a  prelude  to  a 
Scotch  evening.  On  December  24,  the 
great  annual  holiday  season  is  ush- 
ered in  at  four  p.  m.  by  Christmas 
chimes,  bringing  the  Yule  logs,  and 
in  the  evening,  from  eight  to  ten,  by 
wassail  ceremonies  and  carols.  On 
Christmas    Day   comes    the   play    of 


the  "First  Christmas  Tree."  Of 
course  all  this  costs  thousands  of 
dollars  each  year  for  upkeep,  but 
divided  among  our  thousand  mem- 
bers the  burden  on  each  is  but  a  f  ew^ 
dollars  and  he  knows  that  the  best  the 
country  affords  in  winter  sports  is 
available  to  him  and  any  friends  he 
may  introduce,  for  a  season  two  or 
three  times  as  long  as  winter  sports 
are  really  available  in  most  places. 
It  is  probably  impracticable  to  main- 
tain such  facilities  commercially,  for 
the  season  is  too  short  and  the  income- 
too  small  to  justify  the  investment. 
But  wherever  a  large  club  of  con- 
genial friends  can  be  organized  with 
no  one  looking  for  profit,  great  win- 
ter facilities  can  be  provided  without 
an  undue  burden  on  any  one. 
Lake  Placid,  New  York 


PERUGIA 

BY    THEODORE    MARBURG 

FORMER   MINISTER  TO  BELGIUM 


ON  thy  hilltop,  bold  Perugia,  with  the  shadows  flying 
o'er 
All  the  tangled  vine  and  olive  lying  round  thy  an- 
cient door. 
Circled  by  thy  ring  of  mountains  capped  with  cloud  or  winter 

snow. 
Thou  dost  gaze  in  contemplation  on  the  happy  fields  below. 

From  the  uplands  frank  and  fearless,  free  their  secrets  to 

disclose, 
From   the   uplands   thy    soul   borrows   constancy   and   deep 

repose. 

Far  beneath  thee  flows  the  Tiber  singing  of  the  ancient  deed, 
How  it  washed  the  Pagan  temple  ere  the  birth  of  Christian 
creed. 

What  the  hawk  sees  and  the  eagle  thou  dost  see  on  soaring 

wing 
Drinking  deep  the  glow  of  Autumn  or  the  freshness  of  the 

Spring. 

Waked  by  the  first  beam   of  morning,   cooled   by   grateful 

breeze  of  noon. 
To  thy  glowing  cheek  and  forehead  evening  comes  but  all 

too  soon; 
Evening  that  doth  bring  thee  memories,  mirrored  in  thy 

softened  eye 
Half  unmindful  of  the  glories  fading  from  the  western  sky: 

Memories  of  thy  rude  beginnings,  older  than  the  Roman 

sway, 
When  thy  bold  chiefs  swept  the  valley,   red  and  ruthless 

birds  of  prey; 

Memories   of  the   Middle   Ages — when   again    rough   might 

made  right — 
Of  thy  freedom  stoutly  guarded  on  the  castellated  hight; 

How,  when  gentler  manners  triumphed,  thou  didst  turn  thy 

thoughts  to  art. 
Playing  in  that  great  awakening  not  a  mean  nor  trivial 

part; 
For  thy  Perugino  labored  in  a  deep  religious  mood, 
Passing  on  the  spark  of  purpose  to  his  youthful  painter 

brood. 


Saw  the  visions  that  were  destined  all  the  after  years  to- 
fill. 

In   the   Raphael    all   the   master  had   imparted — truth   and 

worth, 
Tenderness,   religious  motive — blazed  in   hightened   beauty 

forth. 
Men  still  study  him  and  love  him  in  all  lands  where  art  hath 

place. 
So  dost  thou,  his  teacher,  linger  in  the  memory  of  the  race.. 

Yonder  gleaming  on  the  hillside,  sits  Assisi  old  and  grey,. 
Still  the  shadow  and  the  sunshine  on  its  lofty  spire  at  play^ 
Seems  the  order  Francis  founded  seven  centuries  ago 
Stable  as  the  rock  he  sleeps  on  in  the  mystic  crypt  below. 

Stripped  of  miracle  and  legend,  type  he  rests  so  clean  and 

brave. 
Little  fearful  of  the  present,  nothing  fearing  of  the  grave^ 

Yes,  ascetic,  e'en  fanatic  term  him  if  you  will  today. 

Yet  how  splendid  is  the  figure  who  could  lead' the  life  and' 

say: 
Without  money  and  be  poor,  without  pleasures  and  be  chaste. 
Under  orders  and  obedient  man  must  work  and  if  he  waste- 
His  poor  body  in  the  effort,  even  so,  why,  let  it  be 
Since  man's  character  is  building  for  a  vast  eternity. 

Each  new  generation  knows  him,  knows  his  war  on  greed 

and  pelf. 
Knows  the  positive  upbuilding  and  the  mastery  of  self, 
How  he  put  aside  his  fortune,  hand  in  hand  walked  with 

the  poor 
Ministering  to  mind  and  body,  bringing  hope  to  every  door. 

In  the  spacious  church  above  him,  on  the  arches  broad  and 

fair. 
Angels    wrought   by   young    Giotto    wing    their    way    thru 

ambient  air. 

Lovo  of  God  and  love  of  beauty,  beauty  of  the  mind  and  soul, 
Of  the  world  of  great  performance,  of  the  ever  distant  goal — 
This  the  love  that  guided  painter,  this  the  love  Assisi  knew, 
When  they  wrought  with  such  devotion  and  their  splendid' 
labors  grew. 


And  among  them  stood  the  Raphael,  caught  the  master's  fire 
and  skill. 


Painter,  poet,  priest  or  statesman,  social  worker,  humblest 
hind. 


1^  ■• 


PERUGINO'S    "JESUS   IN    THE   GARDEN" 
'Thy  Penigino  labored  in  a  deep   religious  mood" 


All  who  bring  unto  their  labors  conscience  and  the  constant 
mind, 

-Swell  a  life-bestowing  current  ever  broadening  its  span, 
Pointing  the  transcendent  glory  of  the  spiritual  life  of  man. 
As  the  butterfly  that  sunders  shell  of  chrysalis  apart 
So  do  we  stand  forth  transfigured  by  philosophy  and  art. 

From  the  time  that  human  motive  first  began  its  upward 

flight 
When  the   mind  of  man   still   slumbered   darker  than   the 

starless  night 
Dreams  have  come  of  life  hereafter,  nay,  conviction  that 

the  pain 
'Of  the  earthly  dust  and  travail  surely  have  not  been  in  vain. 

Lending  richness  to  the  present,  stealing,  from  the  unknown. 

fear. 
Making  labor  of  the  spirit,  growth  and  culture  all  more  dear. 
Ever  offering  consolation  in  the  bare  and  sterile  ways 
Where  uninteresting  labor  brings  no  hope  of  better  days. 
In  the  far-off,  lonely  cabin  and  among  the  city's  throng 
Lulled  to  sleep  is  human  sorrow  by  this  olden  cradle  song. 

Yet  we  know  not,  yet  we  know  not  if  the  cherished  hope  be 

true, 
-All  pervading  and  enduring  tho  its  iridescent  hue. 


This  we  know :  that  man  has  purpose,  God-inspired  but  still 
his  own, 

Will  to  climb,  to  plan,  to  venture,  will  to  conquer  the  un- 
known ; 

Know  the  iron  in  his  spirit  holding  him  with  steady  zeal 

Faithful  to  the  seen  and  unseen  tho  they  break  him  on  the 
wheel. 

Human  will  made  history.   Let  man  take  the  praise  and 

blame, 
— So  will  failure  of  his  duty  mantle  still  his  cheek  with 

shame — 
In  the  clash  of  human  interests  offer  but  one  prayer  at 

night : 
For  the  strength  to  do  His  bidding  which  is  strength  to  do 

the  right; 
One    fear    only    in    his    bosom:    wholesome    fear    of    doing 

wrong — 
'Tis  the  fear  of  God  in  substance  making  men  and  nations 

strong, — 

Cheerful  courage  ever  marking  all  the  progress  of  the  day. 
That  which  helps  to  send  our  neighbor  singing  on  his  upward 

way. 
If  His  purpose  be  in  all  things,  progress  of  the  race  we  hail 
Thru  an  ever  higher  conscience  to  a  will  that  shall  prevail. 
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LITTLE  BLUE  HERON 

ORNITHOLOGY  has  had  a  re- 
markable development  in  the 
last  half  century.  With  its 
advance  has  come  a  complete  revolu- 
tion in  the  science  as  the  result  of 
persistent  work  in  the  field  and  close 
study  of  structure,  classification, 
migration  and  distribution.  This  is 


BIRDS  OF   NEW  YORK 

AN    EDUCATIONAL    ACHIEVEMENT 


due  directly  to  the  patient  work  of 
professional  ornithologists ;  indi- 
rectly to  the  popular  awakening  of 
fuller  appreciation  of  the  out-of- 
doors  among  all  classes  of  society. 

So,  with  the  Audubon  societies 
making  their  heroic  defense  of  our 
songbirds  and  sea  fowl,  the  sports- 
men aroused  to  the  necessity  of  pro- 
tecting our  game  and  wild  fowl,  the 
governments  recognizing  the  inesti- 
mable value  of  birds  to  agriculture, 
and  special  commissions  for  educat- 
ing the  people  in  economic  ornithol- 
ogy, we  have  now  in  the  United 
States  no""  only  a  quickened  interest 
in  bird  life,  but  a  vigorous  public 
sentiment  working  for  the  remnant 
of  the  country's  heritage  of  game 
birds,  song  birds  and  sea  fowl. 

Such  is  the  time  at  which  appears, 
from  the  New  York  State  Museum, 
the  monumental  work  which  is  here 
considered.  The  people  of  the  Empire 
State  are  indebted  for  this  beautiful 
and  comprehensive  work  first  of  all 
to  Dr.  John  M.  Clarke,  director  of 
the  State  Museum,  who  inspired  the 
idea  and  has  been  working  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  publication 
for  many  years;  second  to  the  au- 
thor, Mr.  Elon  Howard  Eton,  whose 
wide  experience  and  thoro  knowledge 
of  his  subject  are  evident  to  the 
most  critical  student;  finally,  to  Mr. 
Louis  Agassiz  Fuertes,  the  accom- 
plished bird  artist,  who  in  more  than 
a  hundred  large  plates  in  full  color 
has  contributed  a  gallery  of  Ameri- 
can birds  worthy  to  stand  beside  the 
immortal  bird  drawings  of  Audu- 
bon himself. 

Any   detailed   description,   in   this 


limited  space,  of  these  two  massive 
volumes  would  fail  to  do  justice  to 
the  work. 

In  broad  terms  it  may  be  said  that 
not  often  has  a  publication  appeared 
of  greater  practical,  economic  and 
cultural  value  in  the  field  of  its  sub- 
ject. 

In  accepting  the  work  for  the 
state,  Mr.  Andrew  S.  Draper,  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  says  in 
part:  "The  economic  value  of  birds, 
the  aid  which  they  bring  to  common 
culture,  and  the  stimulus  which  they 
give  to  moral  sense,  constitute  am- 
ple warrant  for  supplying  accurate 

and  scientific 
i  n  forma- 
tion  about 
birds  and 
bird  life  at 
the    expense 


LAPWING 


of  the  state." 

If     there 

were  no  other 

reason   for 

commend- 

ing   public 

service   of 

this  nature, 

the  Commissioner's  statement  would 

serve    as    full    justification    for    the 

large  expenditure. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  creators  of 
"Birds  of  New  York"  have  set  a 
shining  mark  for  other  states. 


L.   A.   FUERTES,   ILLUSTRATOR 


ELON   HOWARD   ETON,    AUTHOR 


JOHN    M.    CLARKE,    DIRECTOR 


THE    CHRISTIAN    SCRIPTURES 

WHAT  I  BELIEVE  AND  WHY-TWENTIETH  PAPER 
BY  WILLIAM  HAYES  WARD 


WHEN  the  twenty-seven 
books  of  the  Christian 
Scriptures  were  written 
there  was  no  question  among  the 
Jews  that  the  thirty-nine  books  of 
the  Jewish  Scriptures  were  fully, 
and,  we  may  say,  verbally,  inspired. 
The  writers  of  the  Christian  Scrip- 
tures were  all  Jews,  and  they  accept- 
ed unquestioningly  this  belief.  In 
Gal.  3:16  Paul  bases  an  argument  on 
the  use  of  the  singular,  "seed,"  in- 
stead of  the  plural,  "seeds,"  depend- 
ing with  rabbinic  nicety  on  the  ver- 
bal exactness  of  the  text,  which  gives 
the  promise  to  Abraham.  The  writ- 
ers of  the  New  Testament  based 
their  claims  for  the  new  faith  on 
their  exegesis  of  the  commonly  ac- 
cepted Hebrew  Scriptures  which 
bore  full  divine  authority,  and  they 
tried  thus  to  show  that  Jesus  was 
the  promised  Messiah.  But  no  such 
inspiration  do  they  claim  for  their 
own  writings,  simply  the  authority 
of  truth.  That  satisfied  the  Apostolic 
Church. 

The  three  Synoptic  Gospels,  Mat- 
thew, Mark  and  Luke,  are  books  of 
biography.  They  are  the  remains  of 
a  number  of  such  books  recording 
the  sayings  and  works  of  Jesus,  and 
they  were  preserved  no  doubt  be- 
cause they  were  the  most  complete 
and  valuable  of  all  that  were  current. 
Luke  tells  us  in  the  first  verse  of  his 
Gospel  that  many  such  booklets  were 
current  in  the  churches,  but  all  of 
them  have  perished  except  these 
three  Gospels.  One  of  them,  indeed 
more  than  one,  Luke  certainly  used, 
for  much  of  his  material  is  common 
to  Matthew  and  Mark.  Matthew's 
Grospel  is  also  composite,  and  Mark's 
seems  to  be  the  most  nearly  original 
of  the  three.  The  writers  make  no 
claims  to  have  possest  in  the  writing 
of  them  anything  more  than  human 
wisdom.  For  all  they  have  to  say  we 
have  the  right  to  use  our  judgment 
in  accepting  their  statements  as 
true.  But  that  their  object  is  to  give 
substantially  a  true  story  of  the  life 
and  teachings  and  death  of  Jesus  is 
plainly  evident. 

THE    DRAMATIC    FOURTH    GOSPEL 

This  is  not  so  clear  as  to  the  Gos- 
pel given  to  us  under  the  name  of 
John.  No  author's  name  is  assigned 
to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  any  more  than 
to  those  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  but 
an  old  tradition  assigns  it  to  the 
Apostle  John;  and  the  last  chapter, 
which  is  an  appendix  apparently  by 
another  writer,  assigns  it  to  him.  It 
may  be  that  John  wrote  it  in  his  old 
age,  or,  quite  as  likely,  one  of  John's 


younger  disciples  composed  it,  incor- 
porating facts  and  reminiscences 
which  he  had  received  from  his  mas- 
ter. 

The  latter  conjecture  seems  more 
probable  to  me,  for  it  seems  evident 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
writer  to  give,  as  in  the  words  of 
Jesus,  the  substance  of  the  Christian 
teaching,  and  not  to  gather  up  from 
tradition  or  memory  our  Lord's  ac- 
tual and  exact  addresses  and  prayers. 
The  book  is  dramatic  rather  than 
biographic.  Thus  in  John  7:4-26  is 
given  the  prolonged  conversation  of 
Jesus  with  the  woman  of  Samaria, 
when  no  one  of  the  disciples  was 
present.  Similarly  we  have  in  the 
third  chapter  the  conversation  of  Je- 
sus with  Nicodemus  at  a  secret  meet- 
ing, the  writer's  purpose  being  in 
both  cases  to  present  Jesus  as  the 
Christ.  It  was  his  plan  to  put  in  an 
historical  setting  the  author's  idea 
of  the  essential  principles  of  the 
Christian  faith  as  they  had  been  de- 
veloped in  the  Church  at  the  time  of 
his  writing.  Whether  John  wrote  it 
in  his  old  age,  or  John  the  Presby- 
ter, as  some  have  thought,  or  some 
other  writer,  is  to  me  of  no  impor- 
tance, not  worth  discussing  here,  and 
may  be  left  to  the  schools  for  study 
or  conjecture.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  the  Fourth  Gospel  bears  to  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  very  much  the  same 
relation  as  do  the  Dialogs  of  Plato, 
in  which  the  teaching  is  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Socrates,  to  the  actual  say- 
ings of  Socrates  as  recorded  by  Xen- 
ophon  in  his  Memorabilia. 

IT  DOES  NOT  CLAIM  LITERAL  ACCURACY 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  such 
a  composition  with  language  put 
into  the  mouth  of  an  honored  leader 
would  be  regarded  in  those  days  as 
ethically  wrong  or  was  meant  to  de- 
ceive. We  know  that  sixty  books 
were  written  by  the  disciples  of 
Pythagoras  and  ascribed  to  him 
with  the  thought  of  honoring  him; 
and  a  multitude  of  Jewish  books, 
like  the  Book  of  Daniel  and  the  Book 
of  Enoch,  and  a  larger  number  of 
Christian  Gospels  and  other  writings 
ascribed  to  the  Apostles  have  come 
down  to  us,  and  the  Christian  Fath- 
ers were  honored  in  the  same  way. 
When  a  Greek  or  Latin  historian 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  a  general  a 
rousing  address  to  his  soldiers  be- 
fore going  into  battle,  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  the  historian  had  be- 
fore him  a  parchment  copy  of  the 
speech,  or,  indeed,  that  any  speech 
was  made.  It  is  simply  the  histori- 
an's way  of  indicating  what  he  be- 


lieved to  be  the  purpose  of  the  gen- 
eral in  joining  battle.  Yet  a  subse- 
quent writer,  or  an  uncritical  reader, 
may  make  the  mistake  of  supposing 
that  the  author's  literary  device 
really  represented  the  genuine  words 
of  the  hero  of  the  history.  Such  has 
been  the  case  with  the  Fourth  Gos- 
pel. After  its  great  value  made  it 
read  in  the  churches  and  received 
into  the  canon,  it  came  to  be  believed 
— and  the  tradition  has  come  down 
to  us — that  the  very  words  of  Jesus 
in  his  discourses  and  their  historical 
setting  were  truly  and  miraculously 
reported  and  have  been  preserved  to 
us.  For  any  such  conclusion  there  is 
no  evidence  and  no  claim  in  the  Gos- 
pel itself. 

IT  IS  UNIQUE  IN  METHOD 

It  is  incredible  to  me  that  these 
discourses  attributed  to  Jesus  were 
really  uttered  by  him.  They  are  quite 
unlike  the  simple,  concrete  sayings 
of  Jesus   given   in  the  three   other 
Gospels,    and    which    were    written 
down  long  before  the  composition  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel.  It  is  not  simply 
the    historical    discrepancies    which 
affect  my  conclusion,   but  the  sub- 
stance of  the  discourses,  which  rep- 
resent a  later  stage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Christianity.  The  tone  is  ut- 
terly   different.    The   three    Gospels 
tell  a  plain  story.  Jesus  does  mira- 
cles of  healing,  and  gives  religious 
teaching     about    the     Father,     and 
righteousness  and  mercy,  but  pub- 
licly makes  no  claims  to  be  the  Mes- 
siah.   That   comes    but    seldom,  and 
then  privately  with  his  disciples,  and 
He  bids  them  tell  no  man.  Even  the 
marvelous  judgment  scene  of  the  last 
day  when  he  shall  sit  on  the  throne 
of  his  glory,  and  that  other  assur- 
ance that  his  disciples  shall  sit  on 
twelve  thrones,  are  in  private.  But  it 
is   different   in   John's   Gospel.   The 
writer  says  in  his  conclusion,  before 
the  Appendix,  that  he  wrote  it  "that 
ye   may    believe   that   Jesus    is   the 
Christ,   the   Son   of   God,   and   that 
believing   ye   may   have   life   in   his 
name."    Accordingly    every    incident 
and  address  is  chosen  and  told  so  as 
to  emphasize  publicly  as  well  as  pri- 
vately his  claim  to  the  Messiahship. 
He  tells  Nicodemus  that  he  is  "the 
only  begotten  Son  of  God."  He  tells 
the  woman  of  Samaria  that  he  is  the 
Christ,  and  she  tells  the  Samaritans, 
many  of  whom  believe,  after  he  had 
been  with  them  two  days,  that  he 
was     "indeed    the     Savior    of     the 
world."  After  the  cure  on  the  Sab- 
bath at  the  Pool  of  Bethesda  he  tells 
the  Jews  that  he  is  "the  Son  of  God" 
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and  that  the  dead  shall  hear  his  voice 
and  come  out  of  the  tombs  unto  the 
resurrection  of  judgment.  Again  in 
the  synagog  at  Capernaum  he  told 
the  people  that  his  flesh  was  for  the 
life  of  the  world,  and  that  he  would 
at  the  last  day  raise  up  those  that 
believed  in  him.  And  so  it  goes  thru 
the  whole  Gospel:  Jesus  is  all  the 
time  talking  about  himself  and  em- 
phasizing his  claims,  except  in  the 
unauthentic  account  of  the  woman 
taken  in  adultery,  which  sounds  like 
one  of  the  gracious  stories  lost  out 
of  the  Gospel  of  Luke.  There  are  no 
characteristic  parables,  only  long  ad- 
dresses. 

PAUL'S  THESIS 

The  explanation  of  the  difference 
in  the  description  of  Jesus  given  in 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  that  of 
John  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
it  represents  a  later  stage  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Church,  and  that  it 
was  written  to  emphasize  that  faith 
in  Jesus  as  Christ  and  Savior  which 
he  taught  privately  in  the  chamber 
and  not  on  the  housetop.  When  it 
was  written  the  Church  had  felt  the 
transforming  influence  of  Paul,  of 
which  we  find  no  trace  in  the  three 
Gospels,  but  of  which  the  Fourth 
Gospel  is  full.  I  think  of  Paul  as 
brought,  as  suddenly  as  by  a  mira- 
cle, to  the  conviction  that  Jesus  was 
the  promised  Messiah.  But  that  con- 
tradicted all  the  biblical  teaching  he 
had  received,  and  the  permanent  au- 
thority, he  saw,  tho  the  other  apos- 
tles did  not  immediately  see  it,  of 
the  Mosaic  Law.  So  he  searched  the 
Scriptures  to  learn  where  his  error 
had  lain.  He  clearly  saw  that  the  ac- 
ceptance of  Jesus  as  Messiah  and 
King  involved  a  purely  spiritual  re- 
ligion, with  the  passing  away  of  the 
Mosaic  ritual  and  ordinances,  and 
the  victory  of  Jesus  over  Moses.  How 
could  this  be?  He  found  the  key  to 
the  problem  in  two  passages,  one  in 
Genesis,  that  "Abraham  believed 
God  and  it  was  counted  to  him  for 
righteousness,"  that  is,  for  justifica- 
tion; the  other  in  Habakkuk,  where 
he  found  the  same  two  words,  that 
"the  just  shall  live  by  his  faith,"  that 
is,  belief.  The  two  passages  agree,  as 
two  witnesses,  that  one  is  justified 
by  his  belief  in  God,  and  if  so  not  by 
any  formal  rites.  The  first  passage 
shows  that  a  good  man,  yet  uncir- 
cumcised,  living  centuries  before  the 
Mosaic  law,  could  be  saved  by  his 
faith  in  God;  and  the  second  showed 
that  faith  was  equally  efficacious 
after  the  promulgation  of  that  law. 
So  he  found  Bible  authority  for  dis- 
carding the  saving  value  of  the  law 
of  ritual  service.  Thus  faith  was  to 
him  the  condition  of  salvation;  and 
by   faith   he  meant  not   intellectual 


belief  in  a  system  of  doctrine,  but 
the  opposite  of  what  he  called  the 
works  of  the  law,  of  sacrifices,  fast- 
ings, circumcision  and  other  "bodily 
exercises"  which  "profit  nothing." 
That  is,  faith  was  heart  religion,  was 
the  acceptance  of  God  as  the  loving 
father,  obedience  to  him  and  fellow- 
ship with  Jesus  Christ  who  had  died 
and  risen  again  as  the  Messiah. 

IT    IS    REFLECTED    IN    JOHN'S    GOSPEL 

Thus  faith,  with  Paul,  meant  faith 
in  Jesus  as  the  Christ.  But  this  is 
what  we  do  not  find  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  as  the  meaning  of  faith  and 
believe  (the  same  words  in  Greek) . 
In  these  Gospels  those  who  would 
be  healed  must  "believe"  that  he  can 
cure  them;  if  the  disciples  "believe" 
they  can  remove  mountains  they  can 
do  it;  and  Jesus  bids  the  multitude 
"believe"  in  his  good  news.  But  in 
John's  Gospel  the  word  believe  ap- 
pears more  than  twice  as  many  times 
as  in  the  three  other  Gospels  to- 
gether; and  now  it  is  to  believe  on 
Jesus,  an  expression  belonging  to 
Paul  and  not  found  in  the  Synoptics. 

Thus  the  purpose  given  for  writ- 
ing the  Fourth  Gospel,  that  its  read- 
ers might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  is  borne  out  in  its  composi- 
tion. It  is  the  latest  of  the  Gospels 
to  be  received  into  the  canon,  while 
a  number  of  others  were  written,  had 
some  currency,  but  were  finally  re- 
jected. It  is  rich  in  spiritual  inspira- 
tion, a  precious  treasure,  but  it 
makes  no  claims  for  itself  to  be  re- 
ceived as  a  book  inspired  in  any  pe- 
culiar way.  The  speeches  put  into  the 
mouth  of  our  Lord  give  the  spirit  of 
his  gospel,  but  cannot  be  real  re- 
ports. 

The  Book  of  Acts  is  a  book  of 
Church  history ,  but  it  makes  no 
claim  to  be  judged  in  any  way  dif- 
ferently from  any  other  book  of  his- 
tory ;  and,  on  the  face  of  it,  it  is  to 
be  valued  by  what  it  is  found  to  be 
worth,  and  that  value  is  immense. 

PAUL'S  APOSTLESHIP   AND   SERVICE 

Paul  in  his  Epistles  speaks  with  a 
real  authority,  but  it  is  the  authority 
of  an  Apostle  rather  than  of  one 
guided  in  all  he  may  write  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  God.  In  most  of  his 
Epistles  he  describes  himself  as  an 
Apostle,  yet  not  commissioned  like 
the  other  Apostles  who  had  been  dis- 
ciples of  the  Lord,  for  he  had  never 
seen  Jesus  in  the  flesh,  but  only  in  a 
vision;  yet  his  apostleship,  he 
claimed,  was  as  direct  as  theirs  and 
had  been  more  fruitful.  So  far  as  we 
can  see,  the  very  permanence  of  the 
Christian  Church,  as  well  as  the  defi- 
nition of  its  faith,  depended  on  Paul. 
But  for  his  clear  exposition  of  its 
meaning     and     its     universality     it 


might  have  perished  as  a  mere  Jew- 
ish sect,  like  that  of  the  Ebionites. 
Paul  had  the  clear  vision  to  see  what 
was  involved  in  the  spirituality  of 
Christ's  teachings,  that  in  Christ  the 
Gentile  is  as  good  as  the  Jew,  and 
that  not  one  ritual  observance,  not 
even  the  Sabbath,  was  retained  as  of 
obligation.  Jesus,  as  his  teachings 
appear  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels, 
never  broke  the  Mosaic  Law.  He  ob- 
served its  commands.  He  said  that 
he  who  should  break  one  of  them 
would  be  least  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven;  that  tithes  of  mint,  anise 
and  cummin  should  be  paid.  He  kept 
the  Sabbath,  but  he  condemned,  out 
of  the  Law,  the  stringency  which  for- 
bade to  do  good  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
the  hypocrisy  which  kept  the  letter 
but  not  the  spirit,  and  added  bur- 
densome traditions  and  interpreta- 
tions; and  he  strengthened  the  Law, 
not  by  adding  to  its  letter  but  by 
emphasizing  its  spirit.  He  preached 
only  to  his  own  people,  the  lost  sheep 
of  Israel;  but  it  is  the  Gospel  of 
John  which,  following  Paul,  tells  us 
that  neither  in  the  Samaritan  rnoun- 
tain  nor  in  Jerusalem  does  God 
choose  to  be  worshiped  any  more 
than  in  any  humble  heart. 

THE   AUTHORITY  OF  PAUL 

Paul  was  the  chief  of  Apostles, 
and  yet  he  did  not  claim  to  speak 
with  any  such  authority  as  he  al- 
lowed to  the  Old  Testament.  In  writ- 
ing to  the  Romans  he  recognizes  that 
they  are  "filled  with  all  knowledge," 
and  yet  he  ventures  to  admonish 
them,  not  to  command  them,  simply 
because  of  the  grace  given  unto  him 
"to  be  a  minister  of  Christ  Jesus 
unto  the  Gentiles."  He  "beseeches," 
not  commands,  the  quarrelsome  Cor- 
inthians to  put  aside  their  conten- 
tions; and  again,  "not  that  we  have 
lordship  over  your  faith."  He  gives 
his  rebukes  positively  yet  courteous- 
ly, and  on  some  questions  on  mar- 
riage he  gives  his  opinions  with  re- 
serve, or  thinks  he  has  the  Spirit  of 
God,  while  on  other  matters  he 
speaks  positively,  as  their  teacher 
and  Apostle.  He  rebukes  the  Gala- 
tians  sharply  for  their  Judaizing,  but 
the  most  he  says  of  his  own  author- 
ity is  that  he  received  his  gospel 
from  God.  More  positive  "command" 
does  Paul  give  to  the  Thessalonians 
that  they  withdraw  from  any  that 
walk  disorderly.  He  tells  Timothy 
that  the  sacred  writings  which  he 
had  learned  from  his  infancy,  mean- 
ing the  Jewish  Scriptures,  are  "in- 
spired of  God,"  but  has  nothing  to 
say  of  any  Christian  writings,  his 
own  or  any  other.  Indeed,  nowhere 
does  he  claim  the  same  authority 
which  he  allows  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 
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The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is 
from  an  unknown  author,  not  from 
Paul.  It  is  most  clear  in  its  accepted 
doctrine  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
Old  Testament,  saying  in  the  first 
verse  that  God  had  "spoken  unto  the 
fathers  in  the  prophets  in  divers 
portions  and  in  divers  manners" ; 
and  the  whole  argument  of  the  supe- 
riority of  the  Christian  dispensation 
to  the  Jewish  people  is  based  on  the 
authority  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  it  quotes  in  the  words,  "The 
Holy  Ghost  also  beareth  witness  to 
us";  but  the  writer  depends  on  such 
authority  and  not  on  personal  inspi- 
ration for  his  own  claim  to  accept- 
ance. 

THE  CLAIM  FOR  REVELATION 

No  more  do  the  shorter  epistles  of 
James,  Peter,  John  and  Jude  make 
any  claim  to  divine  inspiration.  They 
simply  exhort  as  any  teacher  might. 
But  the  case  is  somewhat  different 
with  the  Revelation,  which  is  as- 
signed to  John,  apparently  the  Apos- 
tle. It  is  in  the  form  of  visions;  and 
the  writer  puts  the  most  of  it  into 
the  mouth  of  Jesus  Christ  or  of  an- 
gels; and  by  way  of  exception  to  all 
the  other  books  of  the  Bible  the 
writer,  at  the  end  of  the  book,  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  Jesus  a 
curse  upon  any  one  who  should  add 
to  or  take  from  its  contents.  This 
must  be  understood  as  a  most  posi- 
tive claim  for  the  fullest  inspiration 
and  sanctity. 

And  yet  the  Revelation,  as  it 
comes  last  in  the  New  Testament,  so 
was  the  last  to  be  accepted  as  canon- 
ical. It  was  recognized  in  the  second 
century  by  Papias  and  Justin  Mar- 
tyr, but  was  rejected  in  the  same 
century  by  Marcian,  and  later  was 
not  included  in  the  old  Syriac  Ver- 
sion and  was  generally  rejected  in 
the  Eastern  Church,  and  by  Diony- 
sius  of  Alexander,  Eusebius  and 
Chrysostom.  But  the  Western 
Church  held  to  it,  and  opposition  to 
it  gradually  died  out,  altho  Luther 
put  it,  with  Hebrews  and  James, 
among  books  of  doubtful  canonicity. 
It  is  hardly  probable  that  it  was 
written  by  the  Apostle  John,  quite 
as  likely  by  John  the  Presbyter,  and 
it  belongs  to  the  list  of  a  number  of 
books  on  the  last  things,  a  subject 
which  much  fascinated  imaginative 
spirits.  This  is  far  the  best  of  the 
whole  class,  but  I  can  see  no  internal 
or  external  reason  for  believing  that 
it  bears  divine  authority. 

THE    GROWTH    OF    THE    DOCTRINE    OF 
INSPIRATION 

If  then,  not  one  of  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament,  except  the  wri- 
ter of  the  Revelation,  the  most  doubt- 
ful of  all,  claims  for  his  work  any 


such  inspired  authority  as  he  allowed 
to  the  whole  Old  Testament;  and  if 
the  same  is  true  for  the  writers  of 
the  Old  Testament,  except  as  three 
books  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  pro- 
phetical works  claim  to  include  cer- 
tain revelations  from  God,  how  does 
it  happen  that  the  doctrine  of  in- 
spiration for  each  of  the  two  Testa- 
ments as  a  whole  has  grown  up?  It 
is  clear  that  no  special  act  of  inspira- 
tion first  gave  its  accrediting  to 
either  Testament  as  a  whole,  but  that 
the  separate  books,  one  after  another, 
came  to  be  held  as  sacred  and  one 
was  added  to  another  until  the  time 
came  when  the  collections  were  held 
to  be  complete. 

HOW  THE  TESTAMENTS  GREW 

I  take  it  that,  for  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  as  the  literary  period  ad- 
vanced after  the  Captivity  and  the 
return,  and  as  the  development  of 
the  synagog  advanced  in  its  pro- 
vision of  local  worship,  rolls  were 
gathered,  first  of  the  Pentateuch,  and 
later  of  the  prophetic  books,  and 
finally  of  the  Psalms  and  kindred  col- 
lections, to  be  read  at  sabbath  ser- 
vices. The  synagog  would  provide 
for  the  community  its  library  and 
school;  and  other  books  of  value  be- 
side those  purely  religious  might  be 
read,  such  as  were  historical,  or  ro- 
mances like  Esther,  Ruth  and  Daniel, 
which  were  among  the  latest  to  be 
accepted. 

Some,  like  Ecclesiasticus  and  Ju- 
dith, might  have  some  currency, 
but  not  to  be  thought  quite  as  val- 
uable perhaps  if  not  v^rritten  in 
Hebrew  or  if  of  later  composition. 
When  read  in  worship  and  depended 
upon  for  religious  and  patriotic  his- 
tory they  would  gradually  acquire 
sanctity  and  even  the  original  ro- 
mance or  the  old  love-songs  would  be 
accepted  as  history  or  figure.  In  our 
own  day,  we  have  seen  the  Book  of 
Mormon  and  Mrs.  Eddy's  teachings 
on  Christian  Science  read  with  the 
Bible  in  worship  and  added  by  some 
to  the  canon.  The  process  was  grad- 
ual but  sure;  and  while  the  three 
divisions  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
were  not  held  to  be  of  equal  sanctity, 
yet  all  were  allowed  divine  inspira- 
tion, and  this  result  had  been 
reached,  as  the  New  Testament  books 
prove,  before  the  time  of  Christ. 
Jesus  and  his  Disciples  as  well  as  the 
Jews  inherited  and  accepted  the  doc- 
trine without  question. 

The  process  by  which  so  many  of 
the  early  Christian  Gospels,  Epistles 
and  other  writings  were  chosen  to 
form  a  sacred  canon  was  much  the 
same.  The  Christian  synagog  be- 
came the  church,  and  like  the  syna- 
gog   the    church    had    its    chest    of 


valued  books.  There  the  children 
were  taught  and  all  the  people  wor- 
shiped and  listened  to  the  written 
words  of  the  Apostles  and  other  dis- 
tinguished teachers.  Thus  Polycarp 
made  a  collection  of  the  letters  of 
Ignatius  for  the  church  at  Philippi. 
Each  church  would  make  as  good  a 
collection  as  it  could  to  be  added  to 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  These 
would  be  read  on  the  Lord's  Day,  and 
by  the  time  a  generation  or  two  had 
elapsed  the  new  Christian  books  of 
the  Apostles  and  others  near  them 
would  come  to  be  regarded  as  quite 
as  sacred  as  the  Jewish  Scriptures. 
It  would  come  gradually,  and  differ- 
ent churches  would  have  varying  col- 
lections. Thus  the  West  accepted  the 
Revelation  while  the  East  rejected 
it,  and  in  old  manuscripts  of  the  New 
Testament  are  included  the  Epistles 
of  Clement,  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas, 
and  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  while 
to  these  may  be  added  the  Gospel 
According  to  the  Hebrews  and  that 
According  to  Peter,  and  the  two 
Apocalypses  of  Peter  and  Paul.  Many 
such  books  dropt  out,  leaving  by  gen- 
eral consent  those  now  printed  in 
our  Bibles. 

TIME-HONORED   SANCTITY 

The  result  was  that  the  best  sur- 
vived, and  some  perished.  What  was 
at  first  accepted  as  good  and  precious 
grew  into  sanctity  and  to  it  was 
ascribed  the  same  divine  inspiration 
as  to  the  Old  Testament.  Time  ripens 
distinction.  The  church  in  Corinth 
quarreled  as  to  the  preference  to  be 
given  Paul  or  Peter  or  Apollos.  Wash- 
ington and  Lincoln  were  not  canon- 
ized in  their  own  day.  There  was  no 
cult  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton  while 
they  lived.  A  generation  or  two  had  to 
pass  before  Milton  could  pen  the  epi- 
taph on  Shakespeare's  "honored 
bones,"  and  a  similar  period  had  to 
elapse  before  Dryden's  famous  quat- 
rain could  rank  Milton  as  the  fourth 
and  greatest  of  the  world's  epic 
poets. 

So  it  was  with  the  New  Testament 
books.  Clement,  about  90  A.  D., 
quotes  the  Old  Testament  abundant- 
ly, and  with  such  formulas  as  "The 
Scriptures  bear  witness,"  "Thus  saith 
the  Holy  Word" ;  but  the  New  Testa- 
ment books  are  never  quoted  by  him 
with  any  such  reverence,  altho  he 
does  speak  of  one  of  Paul's  rebukes 
to  the  Corinthians  as  guided  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  In  the  second  century 
the  condition  has  changed.  Polycarp 
quotes  the  New  Testament  as  author- 
ity more  than  the  Old,  and  a  little 
later  Justin  Martyr  has  given  it  full 
inspiration.  In  our  day  the  New  is 
properly  accepted  as  superior  to  any 
part  of  the  Old. 


BOTH  SIDES 

SHALL  WE  HAVE  A 
GOViERNMENT- OWNED 
MERCHANT  MARINE? 


A  DEBATE 


RESOLVED,  That  the  United 
States  should  have  a  government- 
oivned  merchant  marine. 


THE  decline  of  the  United  States 
merchant  marine  since  the  war 
of  1812  has  been  due  to  treaties 
giving  ships  of  other  nations  equal 
privileges  with  American  ships,  to 
the  introduction  of  iron  ships  which 
could  be  built  more  cheaply  abroad, 
to  the  growth  of  large  shipping 
corporations,  and  to  the  fact  that 
our  navigation  laws  admitted  only " 
American-built  and  American-manned 
ships,  under  specially  restricted  con- 
ditions of  employment,  to  American 
registry.  The  provision  of  the  Panama 
Canal  act,  admitting  American-owned, 
foreign-built  ships  less  than  five  years 
old  to  American  registry,  did  not  ma- 
terially alter  the  situation.  During  the 
present  war,  many  ships  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  act  of  August  18, 
1914,  admitting  any  foreign-built  ships, 
owned  by  Americans,  to  American  reg- 
istry and  empowering  the  President  to 
suspend  certain  provisions  of  the  navi- 
gation laws  relating  to  manning  and 
inspection  of  vessels.  The  ship  purchase 
bill,  now  before  Congress,  provides  for 
the  formation  of  a  corporation,  fifty- 
one  per  cent  of  the  stock  to  be  owned 
by  the  Government,  to  purchase  or 
build  ships.  This  debate  was  prepared 
by  Mary  Prescott  Parsons. 

ARGUMENT  FOR  THE  AFFIRMATIVE 

I.  The   United    States   has   long   needed    a 
merchant  marine   for   foreign  trade. 

A.  To  improve  the  foreign  mail  service. 

B.  As  an  auxiliary  to  the  navy. 

C.  To  develop  commerce. 

D.  To  protect  the  financial  interests  of 
the  United  States. 

1.  To  give  the  advantage  of  freight 
rates   to   American   shippers. 

2.  To  prevent  the  "tight  money"  situ- 
ation which  follows  shipment  of  gold 
abroad  to  pay  freight  rates. 

II.  The   present   emergency   necessitates   a 
prompt  solution  of  the  shipping  problem. 

A.  The  situation  is  serious. 

1.  Freight  rates  have  become  excessive. 

2.  The  United  States  cannot  secure 
enough  foreign  ships  to  move  crops. 

a.  Most  ships  of  belligerent  nations 
have  been  commandeered   or  interned. 

b.  Ships  of  neutral  nations  are  busy 
carrying  the  freight  of  their  own  coun- 
tries. 

3.  Failure  to  move  crops  is  causing 
financial    and    industrial   depression. 

B.  The  United  States  should  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  unusual  opportunity  to 
restore  her  merchant  marine  and  extend 
her  commerce. 

III.  A  government  owned  merchant  marine 
is  the  best  solution  of  the  problem. 

A.    No    other    solution    is    possible    .it 
•  present. 

1.  Private  capital  will  not  invest  in 
shipping. 

a.  It  is  cheaper  to  operate  ships  un- 
der foreign  flags  because  our  navigation 
laws  require  higher  standards  of  living 
and  wages  for  sailors. 

b.  Congress  will  not  lower  these  stand- 
ards. 

c.  Private  capital  cannot  compete  with 
the  large  shipping  corporations. 

2.  Government  guarantee  of  the  bonds 
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of  private  shipping  companies  would  re- 
sult in  political  favoritism. 

3.  The  free  ship  policy  has  not  proved 
adequate. 

4.  Discriminatory  duties  and  tonnage 
taxes  are  contrary  to  existing  treaties 
and  would  lead  to  retaliation  by  other 
governments. 

5.  Subsidies  are  open  to  grave  objec- 
tions. 

a.  They  have  failed  in  this  country  in 
the  past  to  build  up  a  merchant  marine. 

b.  They  are  a  source  of  extravagance 
and  corruption. 

c.  They  discriminate  in  favor  of  large 
companies. 

B.  Government  ownership  of  a  mer- 
chant marine  is  practical  and  wise. 

1.  It  is  a  legitimate  function  of  the 
government. 

a.  Government  ownership  of  the  Pana- 
ma Railroad  Steamship  Company  line  is 
a  precedent. 

b.  It  will  benefif  the  entire  country. 

2.  It  will  not  create  a  government  mo- 
nopoly. 

a.  The  government  will  own  only  part 
of  the  American  shipping. 

b.  The  government  proposes  to  sell  its 
ships  to  individuals  as  soon  as  possible. 

3.  It  will  not  endanger  our  neutrality. 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
have  long  upheld  the  right  of  a  neutral 
nation  to  purchase  the  merchant  ships 
of  a  belligerent. 

4.  It  is  wise  economically. 

a.  Experience  with  the  Panama  Rail- 
road Steamship  line  shows  that  a  reason- 
able profit  could  be  made. 

b.  It  will  insure  moderate  freight  rates. 

ARGUMENT   FOR  THE   NEGATIVE 

I.  Altho  the  United  States  needs  n  mer- 
chant marine,  the  immediate  need  has 
been  overestimated. 

A.  Our  foreign  mail  service  is  satisfac- 
tory. 

B.  Our  coastwise  shins  rould  be  used 
as  an  auxiliary  to  the  navy. 

C.  High  freight  rates  are  more  than 
offset  by  higher  prices  received. 

D.  Additional  ships  are  not  needed  to 
move  crops  and  extend  trade. 

1.  The  present  emergency  is  caused 
rather  by  lack  of  port  and  terminal  facil- 
ities and  of  marine  insurance  than  by 
lack  of  ships. 

2.  The  government  can  meet  the  emer- 
gency better  in  other  ways. 

a.  By  a  better  system  of  foreign  credits. 

b.  By  loans  at  reasonable  rates. 

c.  By  adequate  war  risk  insurance. 

II.  Government  ownership  of  a  merchant 
marine  should  not  be  attempted. 

A.  It  is  wrong  in  principle.  It  is  class 
legislation,  naternalistic,  and  contrary  to 
American  ideals. 

B.  Government  ownership  of  a  mer- 
chant marine  would  defeat  its  own  pur- 
pose. 

1.  Private  capital  would  be  kept  from 
investing  by  government  competition. 

2.  Reduction  of  rates  would  drive  the 
present  American  ships  from  the  sea. 

C.  Even  if  the  principle  be  conceded, 
the  plan  is  open  to  insurmountable  diffi- 
culties. 

1.  Our  neutrality  would  be  endangered 
by  purchase  of  ships  from  belligerents  or 
by  any  slight  hostile  act  committed 
against  a  government  ship. 

2.  The  bill  would  have  no  immediate 
value. 

a.  Mere  transfer  of  shins  to  the  gov- 
ernment would  be  of  no  use. 

b.  Enough  additional  ships  to  alter  the 


present  situation  cannot  be  secured,  for 
1.  Only  the  ships  of  belligerents  are  for 
sale.  2.  It  takes  from  seven  to  twelve 
months  to  build  ships.  3.  The  bill  does 
not  provide  funds  for  acquiring  many 
ships. 

3.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  money. 

a.  Shipbuilding  is  unusually  expensive 
at  this  time. 

b.  Government  management  is  sure  to 
prove  more  expensive  than  private  man- 
agement. 

c.  Foreign  ships  will  compete  again  as 
soon  as  the  war  ends. 

4.  The  bill  would  endanger  our  coast- 
wise shipping. 

5.  It  would  necessitate  government 
trading  to  secure  return  cargoes. 

6.  It  would  invest  the  shipping  board 
with  too  much  power. 

7.  There  would  be  danger  of  political 
favoritism. 

D.  Government  ownership  of  ships  is 
unnecessary. 

1.  It  will  not  relieve  the  present  trade 
situation.  Other  measures  will  meet  the 
emergency.  It  is  not  advantageous  as  a 
permanent  policy. 

4.  A  revival  of  privately  owned  Ameri- 
can shipping  is  likely  to  follow  the  close 
of  the  war. 

a.  Ships  can  now  be  operated  under 
the  American  flag  at  a  moderate  profit ; 
greater  efiiciency  of  American  seamen 
makes  up  for  their  higher  cost. 

b.  War  debts  will  increase  the  cost  of 
operating  under  foreign   flags. 

c.  The  war  has  opened  new  markets 
to  American  shippers. 

E.  Other  policies  such  as  discrimina- 
tory duties  or  subsidies  would  be  prefer- 
able  to  government  ownership   of  ships. 

F.  A  new  policy  should  not  be  inau- 
gurated hastily  under  unusual  conditions. 
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WAR  SPECIALS  AT  THE  FRONT 

THE  present  trials  and  hardships 
of  the  press  correspondents  in 
their  hard-fought  campaigns  to 
beat  the  news  censors  and  break  down 
the  resistance  of  the  field  army  regu- 
lations are  served  up  to  us  every 
morning  as  a  substitute  for  the  ac- 
curate information  we  crave  about 
suspected  defeats  and  victories,  the 
movements  of  armies,  and  the  plans  of 
the  general  staff.  In  our  complaints 
over  the  failure  of  the  news  gatherer 
to  furnish  all  we  ask,  we  quite  forget 
that  the  experiences  of  the  war  corre- 
spondent himself  are  as  well  worth 
relating  as  the  manner  in  which  a 
picked  regiment  assaulted  an  impreg- 
nable position. 

No  tales  could  be  more  romantic  or 
thrilling  than  some  of  those  which  de- 
pict the  adventures  of  Famous  War 
Correspondents  in  their  efforts  to  fol- 
low the  battle  lines  and  overcome  of- 
ficial interdicts  in  search  of  news  for 
their  journals.  Mr.  Bullard  tells,  with 
keen  relish  for  the  daring  and  pic- 
turesque, the  stories  of  such  extraor- 
dinary careers  as  those  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Howard  Russell,  who  as  rep- 
resentative of  the  London  Times  dur- 
ing the  Crimean  War  opened  a  new 
chapter  in  journalism;  Archibald 
Forbes,  who  made  fame  for  himself 
and  the  Daily  Neivs  at  the  time  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  War,  and  J.  A.  Mac- 
Gahan,  the  Ohio  boy,  who  followed  the 
Russian  expedition  across  the  desert  to 
Khiva  and  stirred  all  Europe  with  his 
letters  on  the  atrocities  of  the  Bashi- 
Bazouks. 

There  are  some  names  also  which 
are  now  appearing  in  almost  evei-y 
day's  news:  Sir  Frederic  Villiers,  the 
noted  artist  of  the  London  Illustrated 
Netvs;  Richard  Harding  Davis,  and  es- 
pecially Winston  Spencer  Churchill  of 
the  English  Cabinet,  who  won  his 
spurs,  so  to  speak,  in  his  reckless  work 
as  a  reporter  during  the  Boer  War. 
Every  chapter  of  the  book  gives  new 
evidence  of  the  trouble,  expense  and 
risks  that  must  be  incurred  to  furnish 
the  public  with  facts  on  which  to  form 
judgments  of  approval  or  condemna- 
tion on  the  course  of  the  Great  War. 

Famous  War  Correspondents,  by  F. 
Lauriston  Bullard.  Boston :  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.   $2. 

OTHER  AMERICAS 
Of  all  the  books  appearing  upon 
South  and  Central  America  not  one 
contains  so  much  real  meat  as  Latin 
America,  a  group  of  twenty-nine  lec- 
tures delivered  at  Clark  University  by 
men  who  speak  with  authority  upon 
Latin  America  and  our  relation  .to  it. 
The  range  of  subjects  includes  the  Mon- 


The  Telephone  Unites  the  Nation 


AT  this  time,  our  country 
J"^^  looms  large  on  the  world 
horizon  as  an  example  of  the 
popular  faith  in  the  underlying 
principles  of  the  republic. 

We  are  truly  one  people  in 
all  that  the  forefathers,  in  their 
most  exalted  moments,  meant 
by  that  phrase. 

In  making  us  a  homogeneous 
people,  the  railroad,  the  tele- 
graph and  the  telephone  have 
been  important  factors.  They 
have  facilitated  communication 
and  intervisiting,  bringing  us 
closer  together,  giving  us  a  better 
understanding  and  promoting 
more  intimate  relations. 

The  telephone  has  played  its 
part  as  the  situation  has  required. 
That  it  should  have  been 
planned  for  its  present  useful- 
ness is  as  wonderful  as  that  the 
vision  of  the  forefathers  should 


have  beheld  the  nation  as  it  is 
today. 

At  first,  the  telephone  was 
the  voice  of  the  community. 
As  the  population  increased  and 
its  interests  grew  more  varied, 
the  larger  task  of  the  telephone 
w^as  to  connect  the  communities 
and  keep  all  the  people  in  touch, 
regardless  of  local  conditions 
or  distance. 

The  need  that  the  service 
should  be  universal  w^as  just  as 
great  as  that  there  should  be  a 
common  language.  This  need 
defined  the  duty  of  the  Bell 
System. 

Inspired  by  this  need  and 
repeatedly  aided  by  new^  inven- 
tions and  improvements,  the 
Bell  System  has  become  the 
welder  of   the  nation. 

It  has  made  the  continent  a 
community. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated   Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


Burpee's  Seedsfirow 


THE  truth  of  this  famous  slogan  is  proved  by  thousands  o 
permanent  customers.  The  Burpee  Idea  of  Quality  First — " 
than  to  get  all  that  is  possible" — combined  with  efficient  service, 
world's  greatest  mail  order  seed  business.  We  deliver  seedsfree  1 
and  have  not  advanced  prices  because  of  the  war.  Write  today 
Annual,  the  "Leading  American  Seed  Catalog"  for  1915.    It  i 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Burpee  Buildings, 


f  pleased  and 
to  give  rather 

has  built  the 
ly  parcel  post, 

for  Burpee's 
s  mailed  free. 

Philadelphia 
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TRAVELLER'S  COMPANION 


A  FIVE-POUND  PRIVATE  SECRETARY 


BUILT  OF  ALUMINUM 
AND  STEEL 

High  Grade  Low  Price 

There  is  no  substitute 
for  the  "BUCK"  in 
preparing  your  manu- 
script, reports  or  corre- 
spondence. For  Library 
and  Home  use  it  cannot 
be  excelled.  Carbon 
copies  can  be  kept  for 
future  reference  without 
extra  labor. 


THE  NEW  NO.  6  ALUMINUM  BLICKENSDERFER 

Weighs  only  5  pounds,  is  so  strong  and  durable  it  can  be  easily  carried  any- 
where. It  has  Roller  Bearings,  Automatic  Pointer,  Paper  Release,  Adjust- 
able Margin,  Tabulator  and  Interchangeable  Type,  and  is  in  every  way  a 
HIGH  CLASS  MACHINE. 

Either  Blickensderfer  Scientific  or  Universal  Keyboard. 

Write  for   Catalog  A-II4. 

THE  BLICKENSDERFER  MFG.  COMPANY,        -       Stamford,  Connecticut 
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L^U    1         1    rilj     KJKJ    1   -'and  send  your  name  and  $2.00  10  ARCHE^M.  Huntington,  Treasurer, 
Room  1 22,  The  Vanderbilt  Hotel,  New  York  City,  and  acknowledgement  will  be  sent. 


"Peace  Founded  on  the  SanclilSf  of  Contracts  between  Nations" 

THE  LA  FAYETTE  FUISD 

This  winter  on  the  Aisne,  along  a  battle  line  extending  a  hundred 
miles,  in  trenches  of  frozen  earth,  the  men  of  France  and  her  Allies, 
covered  with  ice  and  driven  by  hail  and  sleet,  are  fighting  for  the  ideals 
of  Democracy.  It  is  not  only  shells  that  kill,  but  there  is  the  suffering 
from  cold  and  exposure.  Will  you  help  to  relieve  that  suffering? 
V^hen  in  the  snows  of  Valley  Forge  your  ancestors  struggled  to  create 
this  Republic,  the  strangers  who  came  to  their  aid  were  La  Fayette  and 
the  people  of  France,  Let  us  now  manifest  our  sympathy  by  efforts  to 
relieve  the  suffering  of  her  Soldiers. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 


MARQUIS   DE   LA  FAYETTE 

Major  general    USA     1776-1778 
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THE  LA  FAYETTE  KIT 

to  be  devoted  to  the  immediate  relief  of  the  unavoidable  suffering  of  the  men  in  the  trenches 
Two  Dollars  provides,  and  by  arrangement  with  the  French  authorities  dispatches  to  the  trenches,  a  kit  or 


AMERICAN  MADE  GOODS. 


The  whole  of  each  contribution  goes  to  the  soldiers  in  the  field. 


EACH  KIT  CONTAINS  THE  FOLLOWING  ARTICLES : 
Fleece  Lined  Shin  Fleece  Lined  Drawers         2  Pair  Woolen  Socks  I  Pair  Woolen  Cloves 


Abdominal  Belt  with  Six  Safety  Pins 
Colored  Handkerchief 


Dark  Heavy  Muffler 
Small  Cake  Soap 


THE     NAME     OF     THE     CONTRIBUTOR     WILL     BE     ENCLOSED     IN     EACH     KIT 


Leather  Goods 
By  Mail  Only 


Leather  Goods  of  Worth  at  what  they  are 
worth.  Sold  direct  to  you  and  guaranteed  to 
please.  We  pay  all  charges.  Send  for  our 
large  illustrated  catalog.     It's  free. 

Austin's  Shops.  103  Court  Sl,  Biaghamton,  N.Y. 


roe  Doctrine  from  their  point  of  view 
as  well  as  our  own,  the  history  and  ex- 
pressions of  democracy,  Latin  as  well 
as  Anglo-Saxon,  the  present  political 
and  educational  systems  and  ideals  of 
our  neighbors,  their  economic  situation, 
their  commerce,  and  the  obstacles  to  an 
increasing  trade  with  the  United  States. 
The  writers,  including  diplomats,  ed- 
itors, public  oflficials,  commercial  ex- 
perts, scientists,  and  students  of  history 
and  government,  are  all  qualified  to 
speak  by  reason  of  detailed  study  and 
experience.  No  other  one  volume  offers 
so  wide  a  view,  so  authoritative  a  treat- 
ment, or  more  accurate  and  valuable  in- 
formation than  this  timely  publication. 

Brazil's  loss  of  her  rubber  market 
lends  a  present  interest  to  Mr.  Algot 
Lange's  detailed  account  of  journeys 
into  the  jungle  of  The  Lower  Amazon 
and  his  graphic  representation  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  rubber  industry,  ac- 
companied by  some  account  of  indige- 
nous Indian  tribes  and  their  language, 
as  well  as  a  by  no  means  hopeful  esti- 
mate of  Brazilian  civilization  as  it  is 
under  the  equator.  Much  wider  in 
scope  and  of  much  more  permanent  in- 
terest is  the  reprinting,  in  a  revised 
form,  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  History  of 
Mexico.  This  history  is  now  one  of  the 
fullest  and  best  available,  and  with  its 
final  chapters  bringing  the  book  up  to 
date,   it  should   commend   itself  to   all. 

Disastrous  as  some  of  Mexico's  revo- 
lutions have  been,  and  bloody,  perhaps 
no  political  occurrence  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  was  so  terrible,  spectacu- 
lar, and  at  the  same  time  so  racially 
interesting  as  The  French  Revolution 
in  San  Domingo.  The  doctrine  of  equal- 
ity set  the  whole  island  aflame.  On  the 
French  side  the  mulattoes  rose  against 
the  whites,  later  the  blacks  against  the 
mulattoes;  the  Europeans  were  exter- 
minated; and  Haiti  set  out  upon  her 
course  of  political  turmoil  and  commer- 
cial misfortune.  This  particular  chap- 
ter, with  the  remarkable  careers  of 
Toussaint  Louverture  and  his  lieuten- 
ant, Dessalines,  has  never  been  fully 
written  before,  and  Mr.  Stoddard  is  to 
be  congratulated  upon  the  thoroness 
with  which  he  has  gathered  his  material 
and  the  clearness  with  which  he  has  re- 
constructed his  picture. 

Latin  America,  Clark  University 
Addresses,  1913.  New  York :  G.  E. 
Stechert   &    Co. 

The  Lower  Amazon,  by  Algot  Lange. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
$2.50. 

History  of  Mexico,  by  Hubert  Howe 
Bancroft.  New  York :  The  Bancroft 
Company.   $2. 

The  French  Revolution  in  San  Do- 
mingo, by  T.  Lothrop  Stoddard. 
New  York :  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co. 
$2. 

ENGLAND'S  ECONOMIC  DEVEL- 
OPMENT 

Professor  William  J.  Ashley  has  put 
into  a  compact  volume  his  lectures,  de- 
livered two  years  ago  at  the  Colonial 
Institute  of  Hamburg,  on  The  Ecoyiomic 
Organization  of  England.  It  comprizes 
a  brief  but  most  valuable  study  of  the 
historical  development  of  the  English 
agricultural  and  industrial  organiza- 
tions from  the  manorial  and  gild  sys- 
tems of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries    down    to    present-day    land- 
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lordism  and  capitalistic  production. 
Many  illuminating  comparisons  are 
made  with  continental  conditions,  and 
the  peculiarities  of  English  develop- 
ments are  accounted  for.  The  influence 
of  commerce,  the  Reformation  move- 
ments, and  the  course  of  parliamentary 
government  on  large  land-holdings  is 
clearly  traced.  The  so-called  "indus- 
trial revolution,"  resulting  in  freedom 
of  contract  and  the  evolution  of  capital 
along  lines  of  concentration  and  col- 
lective action,  is  view^ed  merely  as  part 
of  a  long  process  of  economic  develop- 
ment. In  the  light  of  Professor  Ashley's 
historical  sketch  and  analysis  of  pres- 
ent conditions  it  is  easy  to  see  why 
England  has  a  determined  and  grow- 
ing party  bent  on  land  reform  and 
greater  governmental  control  in  indus- 
try. 

The  Economic  Organization  of  Eng- 
land, by  Prof.  Wm.  J.  Ashley.  New 
York :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  90 
cents. 

THE  ART  OF  THE  SHORT  STORY 

Many  manuals  have  been  written  to  ex- 
plain to  ambitious  authors  the  mysteries 
of  short  story  technic.  The  same  task  has 
been  undertaken  for  the  general  reader  by 
Professor  E.  A.  Cross  in  The  8hort  Siory. 
During  the  past  fifty  years  this  form  (if 
fiction  has  been  very  highly  developed,  and 
it  is  Professor  Cross's  contention  that  to 
enjoy  the  modern  product  fully  the  reader 
must  appreciate  its  artistic  form  as  well  as 
its  content.  Altho  story-telling  is  one  of  the 
oldest  of  the  arts,  it  was  Poe  and  Haw- 
thorne who  first  began  the  shaping  of  a 
definite  technic.  Among  its  modern  masters, 
some  of  whose  stories  Professor  Cross  re- 
prints are  .James  B.  Connolly,  ,Joseph  Con- 
rad, A.  Conan  Doyle,  Hamlin  Garland  and 
Jack  London.  One  conspicuous  omission  is 
the  name  of  O.  Henry.  As  a  bibliography 
an  e.xeellent  list  of  magazine  stories  and 
articles  has  been  appended. 

A.   C.  McClurg.   $1.50. 
A  HANDY  DICTIONARY 

The  serious  defect  we  have  found  in  our 
constant  use  of  the  New  Standard  Diction- 
ary is  what  we  must  recognize  is  its  great- 
est merit,  that  is,  its  comprehensivent^ss 
and  consequent  size.  But  often  our  desire 
to  look  up  a  word  is  not  strong  enough  to 
lead  us  to  lift  such  a  heavy  volume.  There- 
fore we  are  delighted  to  receive  from  the 
publishers  a  compendium  of  their  larger 
work  in  a  single  volume  of  convenient  size, 
the  Funk  and  Woffnalls  Desk  Standard 
Dictionary.  It  contains  some  80,000  terms, 
which  is  as  many  as  anybody  ought  to  use. 
and  tliey  are  mostly  of  the  language,  for 
obsolete  words  have  been  out  down  to  give 
room  for  modern  ones.  Biographical,  his- 
torical and  geographical  names  are  includ- 
ed in  the  same  alphabet  with  common 
nouns.  Synonyms  receive  special  attention. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls.  $1.50. 

CLOISTER  AND  COURT 

If  history  be  a  bitter  pill,  the  sugar- 
coating  of  romance  is  sometimes  a  great 
palliative.  So  Robert  Hugh  Benson,  under 
cover  of  the  adventures  of  a  young  novice 
in  the  service  of  the  Holy  Church  at  the 
Court  of  Charles  II,  packs  a  deal  of  in- 
formation about  the  struggle  of  Papist  and 
Protestant'  into  his  new  novel  Oddsjish. 
The  painstaking  chronicle,  tho  reflecting 
the  somber  days  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, possesses  nevertheless  a  certain 
quaint  humor  that  serves  to  relieve  the 
tension. 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  $1.35. 

BATTLE-SWEPT   BELFRIES 

William  Gorham  Rice  says  that  when  he 
learned  that  even  the  custodians  of  the 
British  Museum  knew  of  no  work  on  caril- 
lons, he  was  convinced  there  was  need  of 
another  book  in  the  world.  That  he  was 
right  he  proves  by  supplying  the  need  with 
a  very  interesting  book  indeed  on  Carillons 


You  Never 
Know 


when  you 
are  going 
to   need   an 
axe,  but  when 
you  do,  you  need 
it  badly.  Then  you 
want  a  Handiax 
and  when  you  go  to    \ 
buy  don't    say    just 
"an   axe."      Say    a 
Romer  Axe,  and  thus 
make  sure  of  getting 
high  axe  quality,  dura- 
bility  and   cutting  effi- 
ciency.    The  best 
ware   and   sportin 
dealers  carry  the 

Ask  your 

dealer 

Romer 

Axe  Co. 

Dunkirk 
New  York 


The  ROMER 
HANDIAX 

For  Everybody 

Especially    Hunters, 

Fishermen,    Campers, 

Boy   Scouts,    Campfire 

Girls,  and  anyone  who 

has  a  country  place, 

farm,  ranch,  orchard 

or  garden.      The 

Handiax  comes  in  a 

\  handsome   leather 

\   case  to  keep  it 

\  bright  and  sharp. 

"N,  Can  be  hung  to 


Albany  Teachers'  Agency 

has  good  positions  for  good  teachers  with  good 
records.  Harlan  P.  French,  Pres. ;  Vincent  B. 
Fisk,  Sec,  8i    Chapel  St.,  Albanj ,   X.    Y. 

BRONZE  MEMORIAL  TABLETS 

JNO.   WILLIAMS.   Inc.,  Bronze  Foundr.v.  550  W. 
27th  St.,  N.  Y.  Write  for  illustrated  booklet.  Free. 


SPECIAL  $1  OFFER 

A  $1  Book— "OUR   NEAR  FUTURE" 

By  W.M.   A.   REDDING 

A  30-cent  Pamphlet— A  PROPHECY 
Of  the  Years  1914  to  1923 

By  T.  TROWARD 

Send   $1    at  once  before  thev  are  all  gone 

GOODYEAR  BOOK  CO..  Room  200.  339  Fifth  Ave..  New  York 


1849 


•Old   and   Tried* 


1915 


GLENS  FALLS  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF   GLENS   FALLS,   NEW  YORK 

Abstract  from   6Sth  Annual  Statement,   January  1,   1915 


Total  Cash  Assets 


Capital   Stock      .... 
Unpaid  Losses 

Reserve  for  Unfarned   Premiums 
Reserve  for  Taxes.   Dividend,  etc. 


LIABILITIES 


S  500.000.00 

30I.SM.7I 

2.562.027.23 

68.764.58 


$5,559,478.81 


$3.432.626.5^ 
$2.126  852.29 


Net    Surplus  Over  All   Liabilities  .  .  . 

Policyholders'  Statement.  $2,626,852.29 
Agencies    Ttirougtiout    the    United    States    and    Canada 
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CALIFORNIA 

AND  PANAMA  EXPOSITIONS 

Don't  decide  on  your  California  Tour  before  getting 
our  illustrated  program  of  arrangements  for  individual 
and  party  travel.  Postal  brings  full  information,  esti- 
mate for  any  tour,  with  or  without  hotels,  etc.  Travel 
service  absolutely  the  best.  Official  Passenger 
Agents  for  the  Exposition. 

Tours  throughout  the  year. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

245  Broadway.  New  York 

Boston        Philadelphia        Chicago        Los  Angeles 
San  Francisco        Montreal        Toronto 


Go 
To 


Bcrmuaa 

Golf,  Tennis,  Boating,  Bathing  and  Cycling 

Tours  Include  Hotels.  Shore  Excursions 
Lowest  Rates 

Twin  Screw  S.  S.  "BERMUDIAN. "  10,518  tons 
displacement.  Electric    fans,    wireless    tel-'graphy. 

Fastest,  newrest  and  only  Steamer  landing 
passengers  at  the  dock  in  Bermuda  without 
transfer. 

For  illustrated  pamphlets  with  information  apply  to 

A.  E.  OXJTERBRIDGE  &  CO.,  Agents  Quebec 
S.  S.  Co.,  Ltd.,  29  Broadway,  New  York. 
THOS.  COOK  &  SON,  245  Broadway,  or  any 

Ticket  Agent. 


ROUND    THE    WORLD  TOURS 

The  Best  Regular  Services 
to  EGYPT,  INDIA,  CHINA, 
PHILIPPINES,  JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEA- 
LAND. Round  World  Trips 
and  Winter  Tours  in  INDIA. 
PENINSULAR  &  ORIEN- 
TAL S.N.  CO. 

Full  information  from 

CUNARD  LINE,  24  State  St.,  N.  Y. 

LET'S  LIVE 

IN  THE  BIG  PINE  WOODS 

ITS  HEALTH  IT s  COMFORT  it  s  PLEASURE 

PINE  TREE  INN.  LAKEHURST.  N.  J. 

HOTEL  BRUNSWICK 

BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON.  MASS. 

Only  a  shorr  walk  from  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  and 
B.  &  A.  Stations.  Convenient  to  all  parts  of  the 
city.       European    and    American    Plans.       Music. 

FRED    E.   JONES        .        .        -        .        Proprietor 

EASTON  SANITARIUM. 

For  treatment  of  Elderl.v  People  needing  skilled 
oare  and  attention:  also  for  nervous  and  mentally 
ill.  Superior  location.  Visit  here  before  select- 
ing a  place  elsewhere,  or  call  up  Dr.  Kinney  for 
particulars.        rboue    166,    Eastoii,    Pa. 

Ross  Health  Resort  and  Arborleainn 

IN  THE  PINES  OF  LONG  ISLAND.  Valuable  for  those  need- 
ing quiet  and  rest  in  tlie  country.  Resident  nurses  and  physicians. 
"Write  ior  Booklet.  Telephone  5  M.  Brentwood,  Address  Ross 
Health  Resort,  Brentwood,  L.  I. 

MANUSCRIPT 

Suitable  for  CLOTH  BOUND  BOOK  issue;  any 
field,  23,000  words  and  upwards,  carefully  read 
and  considered  WITHOUT  charge.  Published 
under  our  imprint  and  management,  A-i  style. 
if  accepted.  Copy  must  be  forwarded  COM- 
PLETE to  warrant  examination.  Roxburgh  Pub. 
Co.,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Best  Way 

The    nse    of   the   INDIVIU- 
UAL     COMMCMON      8EUV- 
ICE    has     increased     the 
attendance    at    the    Lord's 
Supper    in     thousands      of 
churches.    It   n-llldo   so  for 
r  church.      Send  for  illustrated 
celist. 
IXDITIDCAL  C09UICM0N  SERTICK  CO. 
1701.1708  Cbntnut  Street  Philadelphia 
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of  Bclfjium  and  Holland:  Tower  Music  in 
the  Low  Coiinfries.  Mr.  Rice's  descriptions 
show  that  the  best  carillons  have  from  forty 
to  fifty  bells  and  that  an  accomplished  bell- 
master  plays  thereon  such  difficult  music 
as  sonatas  b.v  Bach  and  Schubert.  It  is  a 
melancholy  thought  that  probably  half  of 
the  carillons  of  Belgium  described  in  this 
honk  have  now  been  destroyed  by  the  Ger- 
man invaders. 

.Tnhn  Lane  Company.  §1.50. 

POVERTY  SUPERFLUOUS 

That  modern  metliods  of  production 
make  poverty  a  problem  of  distribution 
rather  than  one  of  sufficiency,  is  generally 
recognized  by  all  informed  people.  Professor 
Hollander  in  the  little  book.  The  Abolition 
of  Porertij.  analyzes  the  causes  of  poverty 
into  underpayment,  unemployment  and  un- 
employableness.  For  each  group  of  causes 
he  recommends  a  specific  remedy — or  rather 
I)reveutive — such  as  social  insurance,  col- 
lective bargaining,  minimum  wage  regula- 
tions, labor  exchanges,  decentralization  of 
I)opulations,  etc.  He  repudi.ites  both  the 
I(iif<se::-faire  and  the  Socialist  viewpoints 
and  pins  his  faith  to  social  regulation  on 
the  assumption  that  it  is  the  misdirection 
and  not  the  normal  workings  of  competi- 
tive industry  that  brings  about  i)0verty. 

Houghton  Mifflin.  75   cents. 

WHAT  CHILDREN  LOVE 

A  useful  thing  to  have  around  the  house 
that  is  inhabited  by  animals  other  than 
land  in  addition  to)  children  and  their 
I)arents  and  attendants,  is  The  Pet  Book. 
In  this  Mrs.  Anna  Botsford  Comstock  of 
Cornell  University  gives  interesting  de- 
scriptions of  the  habits  of.  and  simple  di- 
lection  for  the  care  of  some  seventy  ani- 
mals that  are  more  or  less  commonly  kept 
as  jiets.  The  book  is  beautifully  illustrated 
with  over  120  half-tones,  mostly  full  page, 
and  a  number  of  cuts.  There  are  also  nu- 
merous appropriate  poetical  selections  and 
references  to  further  readings  on  the  ani- 
mals discussed.  This  is  not  only  a  very  at- 
tractive book  to  look  at  and  to  look  over, 
but  it  will  be  Qf  great  help  in  schools  that 
attempt  to  keep  living  animals  on  hand  for 
use  in  connection  with  nature  study  or  bio- 
logical instruction. 

Ithaca:  Comstock  Pub.  Co.  $2.50. 

EFFICIENCY   IN   BUSINESS 

Without  attempting  to  make  the  reader 
an  efficiency  expert  in  every  department  of 
industry  or  commerce.  Professor  Norris  A. 
Brisco  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York  brings  together  a  large  amount  of 
instructive  material  about  the  history 
of  and  the  reasons  for  the  various  phases 
of  the  "efficiency"  movement.  Economics  of 
Efficiency  is  a  very  readable  text-book  that 
discusses  the  relation  of  management,  meth- 
ods, training  and  hiring  of  labor,  working 
conditions,  wages  and  payment  systems, 
etc..  to  productivity.  Where  he  tries  to 
philosophize,  as  in  the  chapter  on  organized 
labor,  we  get  nothing  but  pious  platitudes. 
Otherwise  the  book  ought  to  be  helpful  to 
students  and  business  men  generally. 

Macmillan  Co.  $1.50. 

PAGEANTS  IN  AMERICA 

How  popular  and  how  vailed  in  sub.iect 
matter  has  been  the  outdoor  pageant  move- 
ment since  its  importation  into  this  country 
from  England  a  few  years  ago  is  strikingly 
demonstrated  in  the  volume.  American 
Pageantry,  by  Ralph  Davol.  Besides  pic- 
tures from  more  than  eighty  cities,  which 
tell  graphically  of  the  growth  of  this  great 
new  outdoor  art.  there  are  chapters  that 
deal  with  the  sub.iect  of  presentation,  how 
to  construct  the  dialog  and  the  most  effec- 
tive setting  in  scenery  and  costumes  for  the 
successful  open  air  spectacle. 

Taunton,  Mass. :  Davol  Pub.  Co.  $3. 

OVERLOOKING    THE   ADRIATIC 

An  unusual  travel  book,  with  some  fas- 
cinating descriptions  of  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  coasts  in  the  world  is  Delifihtful 
Dalmatia.  Alice  Lee  Moque  has  looked 
back  of  the  ancient  walls  and  medieval  ar- 
chitecture of  the  Dalmatian  cities  and 
found  many  delightful  old  tales  concerning 
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Dieting  a  Delight 


You  can  eat  good  things  with- 
out hours  of  regret  afterwards 
if  you  know  hozv  to  make  them 
the  right  zvay.  Creamy  soups, 
crisp  croquettes,  Waldorf  salad, 
delicious  desserts — even  mince 
pie — may  be  included  in  the 
menu  if  you  follow  the  rules 
laid  down  in 

The  New  Cookery 

by  Leniia  Frances  Cooper,  Head  Dietitian 
of  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium.  This  book 
contains  over  700  recipes  for  soups,  entrees, 
roasts,  cakes,  puddings,  ices,  etc.,  all  dcli- 
cions,  and  all  wholesome,  because  they  are 
made  in  accordance  with  modern  knowledge 
of  diet  and  nutrition.  This  book  enables  the 
housekeeper  to  plan  better  and  more  nour- 
ishing meals  for  less  money.  The  New 
Cookery  is  not  only  good,  but  good  for  you. 
Send  Si. 50  today  for  a  copy  of  this  300- 
page  book.  If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied 
with  it  you  m.\y  return  the  book  and  have 
your  money    refunded. 

Good  Health  Publishing  Co. 

302  West  Main   St.         Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


The  University  of  Chicago 

HOME 
STUDY 


in  addition  to  resident 
work,  offers  also  instruc- 
tion by  correspondence. 


For     detailed     in- 
formation   address 


23rd  Year         U.  of  C.(Div.  M)Chicago,Ill. 


Mitchell  Tower 


\1^HY  IMPERIL  HEALTH  of  boys  and  girls  by  con- 
'"  finement    in  stuffy  and  superheated    sctiool   teems,  and    1 
exposure  to  sev&re  weaitier,  wnen  at 


ROLLINS 


Florida''8  Oldest  College  At  Winter  Park 

tfiey  can  live  out  of  dtjors.  and  Irave  best  iirstruclion  and  care, 
ai  less  cost  ttian  at  fiome?  College,  Academy,  Music.  Ex- 
pression. Art,  Business — tennis,  goif,  bo;itinE,  gymnasium, 
athletics.  Pres.  W.  F.  BLACKMAN.  Ph  .  I).,  l.L  U.(Obef 
lin,  Yale.  Cortiell,  Berlin).     Reiet  to  HamillOD  Holl,  Trustee. 


Tusculum  College 

Beautifully  and  healthfully  located  in  full  view 
of  the  great  Smokies  of  East  Tennessee. 
Founded  in  1794,  Tusculum  is  true  to  the 
ideals  of  its  founders.  The  influence  of  the 
College  has  always  been  Christian.  In  scholar- 
ship Tusculum  ranks  with  the  best  colleges  in 
the  country.  Six  college  buildings,  four  dwell- 
ings, campus  of  75  acres  and  endowment  of 
approximately  $1  So. 000.  Electric  light,  steam 
heat  and  all  modern  conveniences. 

Write  personally  to  the  President,  C.  O.  GRAY 
Greeneville,  Tennessee 


DRAMATIC  TALENT? 


HAVE 
YOU 

Joseph  Adelman's  Correspondence  Course  will  prepare  a  student 
for  professional  work.  Method  of  home  study  conducied  hy  former 
stage  nianagfer  Charles  Frohman's  Companies,  and  Instructor 
American  Academy  of  Dramatic  Art.  There  is  a  demand  on  the 
stag-e  for  younsr  men  and  women  with  ability.  Address  Joseph 
Adelman,  149  East  54th  Street,  New  York. 


fC:)W 


RITING  THE  PHOTOPLAY 


A  practical  course  of  twenty  lessons  in  the 

^/     techyiiepie  of  the  pn^toplay,   tmjnt  by   Arthur  LeeJs.  Editur, 
Ttik  I'lioroPLAT  AcTROR,      Ib^paije  eataloiiue  free. 

.   THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Mr.Leeds  Department  103,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Are  you  using  the 


Efficiency  Question  Box 

in  which  Mr.  Purinton  answers  ques- 
tions of  health,  work,  business,  and 
everyday  life? 


J 
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their  builders,  fi-om  the  Emperor  Diocle- 
tian to  the  simple  mouks  of  the  cloistered 
convent  of  Ragiisa  and  the  present-day  in- 
habitants. These  are  introduced  in  such  a 
way  as  to  be  made  to  live  for  us,  whether 
they  are  passengers  on  the  steamer,  cabin 
or  steerage,  Italian  townsfolk,  Dalmatian 
peasants  or  Montenegrin  bravos.  The  pei-- 
sonal  side  of  the  authoress'  adventures  is 
perhaps  a  little  overdone.  Extracts  from 
her  diary  run  a  thread  of  romance  thru 
the  book  in  which  figure  a  gallant  Austrian 
officer  and  a  flipptint  Friiulein,  a  thread 
that  smacks  of  fiction. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls.  $2. 

EDUCATION  AS  IT   WAS 

Not  history,  but  the  materials  from  which 
history  is  made  are  to  be  had  in  W.  H. 
Smalls'  book,  which  is  a  relief  from  the 
frequently  superficial  compilations  on  life 
in  the  colonies.  In  ancient  town  and  co- 
lonial records  he  has  gleaned  the  plans  and 
regulations  of  The  Early  New  England 
^Schools.  There  is  comment  enough  to  bind 
them  together,  but  the  extracts  are  in 
themselves  sufficiently  vivid  and  leave  the 
reader  marveling  that  any  people  could 
have  developed  under  such  meager  and 
often  stupid  and  cruel  training. 

Ginn.  $2. 

MORE  OF  FATHER  BROWN'S  WISE  INNOCENCE 
Gilbert  K.  Chesterton  builds  up  his  in- 
tricacies of  mystery  like  a  house  of  cards 
— just  for  the  pure  delight  of  knocking  it 
down  with  The  Wisdom  of  Father  Brown. 
The  elaboration  of  evidence  and  the  sim- 
plicity of  that  odd  little  priest-detective's 
solution  make  a  most  clever  and  amusing 
contrast,  and  one  is  quite  willing  to  puzzle 
over  the  involved  schemes — even  to  strain 
the  credulity  a  bit  for  the  privilege  of  fol- 
lowing Father  Brown  as  he  trots  peace- 
fully thru  a  w-orld  of  complications. 

John   Lane  Co.  $1.30. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  WAR  AND  PEACE 

An  Open  Letter  to  the  yation.  irith  Re- 
yard  to  a  Peace  Plan,  by  James  Howai'd 
Koehler,  suggests  that  hereafter  the  War 
Department  of  the  Government  be  called 
the  Peace  Department,  the  Secretary  of 
War  be  known  as  the  Secretary  of  Peace 
and  what  are  understood  as  War  Policies 
shall  hereafter  be  known  as  Peace  Policies. 
The  author  thinks  that  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  "suggestibility  of  the  human 
mind"  the  people  will  change  their  minds 
and  subsequently  their  conduct  peaceward. 

Kennerley.   75  cents. 

CHECKING  UP  JOSEPHUS 

Mr.  Norman  Bentwick  has  published  a 
readable  sketch  of  the  life  of  Josephus  and 
a  careful  survey  of  his  work  as  a  Jewish 
apologist  and  historian.  The  volume 'is  writ- 
ten from  the  Jewish  standpoint  with  no 
attempt  to  extenuate  the  moral  or  literary 
faults  of  the  ancient  writer.  The  relation 
of  Josephus  to  earlier  writers  is  empha- 
.sized,  and  the  value  of  his  historical  books 
critically  examined  with  the  result  that  all 
his  statements  need  to  be  corroborated  be- 
fore accepted  as  trustworthy. 

Phila. :  Jewish  Pub.  Society. 

AUTHORS  AS  RECRUITING  AGENTS 

Already  the  flood  of  patriotically  inspired 
war  fiction  is  rising.  Like  Barrie's  Der 
Tag.  Florence  Barclay's  3Iy  Heart's  Right 
There  ought  to  be  a  first  rate  recruiting 
agent  for  the  British  War  Office.  Mrs. 
Barclay  is  a  most  accomplished  artist  in 
moving  the  popular  heartstrings,  as  The 
Rosary  and  The  Wall  of  Partition  well 
testify,  and  even  such  slight  stories  as  this, 
witliotit  a  semblance  of  plot  or  incident, 
alford  striking  evidence  of  her  power. 

Putnam.   75  cents. 
WIVES,  IDLE  WIVES! 

A  few  railings  against  discontented 
women  masquerade  under  the  disguise  .>f 
stilted  conversation  and  moody  reflection  in 
The  Pillar  of  Salt.  Tho  pettv  in  viewpoint 
and  expression,  Horace  W.  C.  Newte 
'•means  well  feebly"  in  his  palpably  moral 
tale,  but  both  moral  and  storv  would  have 
I>rofited  by  a  little  thought. 

John   Lane  Co.   $1.35. 
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BOOTH 
TARKINGTON'S 

Big  New  Novel 

THE  TURMOIL 


Try  to  remember  the  tenderest  story  of  love  you 
have  ever  heard  or  read — 

Try  to  recall  the  never  to  be  forgotten  sensation 
of  your  own  first  all-enfolding  rapture — 

And  then  you  may  form  some  faint  picture  of 
the  beautiful  story  Booth  Tarkington  has  written  in  his  great  new  novel  "The 
Turmoil."     "It  is  beyond  question  the  novel  of  tlie  year." 


Illastrated.     Post  8vo.  $L35  net 


The  Lone  Star 
Ranger 

By  ZANE  GREY 

A  rushing  story  of 
the  wild  border  days  of 
Texas  in  the  early 
seventies,  with  their 
desperate  contests  be- 
tween outlaws  and 
Rangers.  Incident  after 
incident  crowds  upon 
another  —  hairbreadth 
escapes,  deeds  of  thrill- 
ing adventures,  manly 
chivalry,  and  devoted 
love.  Frontispiece. 

$1.35  net. 


The  Great 
Mirage 

By  JAMES  L.  FORD 

The  eyes  of  youth, 
looking  toward  the 
City,  see  a  glittering 
horizon,  and  Mr.  Ford 
— who  knows  the  city 
as  few  men  know  it — 
tells  with  skill  and  a 
good  humored  bril- 
liance what  is  behind 
the  reflections  of  the 
great  mirage.  Frontis- 
piece.   $1.35  net. 


The  Ladder 

By  PHILIP  CURTISS 

The  history  of  a  cas- 
ual man  who  found  it 
easier  to  climb  than  to 
fall.  A  hopeful,  op- 
timistic story  of  the 
possibilities  of  Ameri- 
can life.  The  hero 
passes  through  various 
sections  of  its  social 
strata  as  farm-boy,  fac- 
tory-worker, soldier, 
State  Senator,  and  play- 
wright. Frontispiece. 
$1.30  net. 


By 
LYNDON  ORR 


Famous  Affinities  of  History 

History,  of  course,  but  as  easy  and  interesting  reading  as  fiction.  For 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Leicester,  Catharine  of  Russia 
and  Prince  Pot^mkin,  King  Charles  and  Nell  Gwyn,  Napoleon  and  Marie 
Walewski,  Maurice  of  Saxony  and  Adrienne  Lecouvreur,  and  many  others 
whose  stories  are  told  here  not  only  moulded  the  world's  destiny,  but  lived 
romances.     Illustrated.     Octavo,  $2.00  net. 

The  Spanish  Dependencies  in  South  America 

By  Professor  BERNARD  MOSES,  University  of  California 

This  important  work  deals  with  the  period  between  1550  and  1730 — the 
beginnings  of  European  civilization  in  widely  separated  regions  of  South 
America.  Conquests,  settlements,  the  slave  trade,  piracy,  the  ordinances  in 
regard  to  trade,  the  Jesuit  missions,  the  relation  of  the  clergy  to  the  civil  gov- 
ernment, are  some  of  the  subjects  interspersed  among  the  records  of  viceroys, 
revolts,  and  assertions  of  the  Crown  authorities.  Two  volumes.  Octavo, 
Cloth,  $5.00  net. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS 


SHORT  -  STORY  WRITING 

A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  torm  stmc- 

ture,  and  writing  of  the  Sh.>rt  Story  taught  by  Dr.  i. 

Berg  Esenweln,   for  years  Editor  Lipiiincoll's  Jlaaaiine. 

iSO-page  catalogue  free.    Please  address 

THK  HOME  CORKESPONDIXCE   SCHOOL 

St.  Esenwein  Dept.  305,  Siirlpgriyld.  Mass. 


20-Minute  Exercises 
for  Busy  Men 

You  can  keep  in  the  P'nk  of  condition  if  you 
follow  Prof.  Miller's  instructions,  appearing  in 
Good  Health.  Prof.  Miller  is  Director  of  Phys- 
ical Education  at  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  and 
Good  Health  is  a  pocket  monthly  which  teaches 
people  how  to  keep  well  by  cultivating  natural 
health  habits.  The  price  of  Good  Health  until 
March  31st  is  only  $1  a  year.  After  March  31st. 
$2  a  year.  Save  half  by  subscribing  now— 2  years 
for  $2.  Sample  copy  for  12  cents  (six  2c  stamps) 
postpaid.     Address — 

GOOD  HEALTH  PUBLISHING  CO. 
302  W.    Main   St.  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Ion  \f.f.a  F.ARM  for  sale.  North  Stonington, 
L.\J  rtCie  Conn.  Old  apple  orchard.  40 
acres  cultivated.  Modern  13-room  house.  Good 
Water.     1  Ja  miles  from  trolley.     Address 

ALLYN  L.  BROWN,  Admr. 


FOR  SALE  FOR  PARTITION  FARMS  in  Not- 
to\yay  Cuiiiity.  Va.,  iih:u-  toxyii  of  2,500  and  37 
milps    from    City    of   25,000. 

1.  417.V.  -Mfalfa  and  blue  grass  modem  stock 
farm.  2i4miles  of  town.  Best  farm  In  County. 
$25,000;   easy   terms. 

2.  lon.\.  Farm,  6  mllps  of  town,  1  mile  of 
R.  R.  station;  6'  room  dwelling;  $2,500;  6  yeara 
to    pay    for. 

3.  300 .\.  RiTPr  farm:  good  Improvements  and 
foneine:  7  niilps  of  toxvn:  former  price  $7. .'500. 
OfTorod  for  quick  sale  at  ?5,000,  one-quarter  cash, 
balance    on   easy    terms. 

4.  250.\.  Stock  farm.  Excellent  buildings  and 
woven  wire  fencing:  fine  meadows;  fine  stand  of 
lilue  grass  and  alfalfa;  3  miles  of  town;  S17.000; 
one-quarter  cash,    balance   1.    2.   3,   4   and   5  years. 

L.   S.   EPBS,   Attomey-at-Law.   Blackstone,    Va. 
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Everytliing    worth 
;.';  S'.    ;^-  -     '  ^^T"  growing  in 

Flowcps 

Everything  worth  growing  in 

^^-'W  Vegetables 

Cuhural  instructions  for  plant- 
ing and  growing  will  make  garden- 
ing easy  even  for  the  amateur. 
Over  1,000  photographic  illustrations, 
8  color  and  duotone   plates,  272  pages. 


Mailed  free  if 
you  mention  this 
publication. 


Dreer's 

Orchid -Flowered 

Sweet  Peas 

with  immense  wavy 
flowers  in  sprays  of  3 
and  4  blossoms  each. 
Our  mixture  contains 
a  full  range  of  colors. 
10c.  per  pkt. — 20c.  per 
oz.— 60c.  per  M  lb. 
Garden  Book  free 
with   each   order. 


BwrC^"?*?, 


Henry  A.  Dreer 

714-716  Chestnut  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


EVERY  MARRIED  COUPLE 

and  all  who  contemplate  marriage 

SHOULD    OWN 

this  complete  inlormative  book 

"THE    SCIENCE   OF   A 
NEW  LIFE" 

By  JOHN   COWAN,  M.  D. 

UnfoUls  the  secrets  of  married  happi- 
ness, so  often  revealed  too  late  1  It  con- 
tains 29  ch.apters  including:  Marriage 
and  Its  Advan'aKCS.  Age  at  Which  to 
Marry.  Law  of  Choice.  I. ove  Analysed. 
Qualities  One  Should  Avoid  in  Choosing. 
Anatomy  of  Reproduction.  Anialive- 
ness.  Continence.  Children.  Genius. 
Conception.  Pregnancy.  Confinement. 
TWILIGHT  SLF.EP.  Nursing.  Steril- 
ity, How  a  Happy  Married  Life  is  Secured  Special  Edition, 
Price  a  postpaid.  Descriptive  circular  giving  full  and  complete 
table  of  contents  mailed  I-REE. 

65  Rose  Street 
iJew  Yorlt  City 


S^^Havc  you  ever  Mislaid 
Important  Papers? 

Keep  your  Valuable  papers  in  a  Barler  New  Document  File. 
Made  of  steel 
covered  with 
chase  leather. 


18  strong  manila  pockets.  4M  x  1098  in.,  with  metal  eyelets. 
Guaranteed  Satisfactory  or  Money  Ketnriied. 

A.  C.  BARLER  MFG.  CO..  60  W   Lake  St..  Chicago 


THE    J.    G.    WHITE    MANAGEMENT 
CORPORATION. 
43    Exchange    Place,    New    York. 
The   regular  quarterly  dividend    (eighth   quarter) 
of    nue    and    three-ciuarters    per    cent.     (1%%)     has 
lieeii     declared     on     the     Preferred     Stock     of     this 
Corporation,    parable   March    1,    1915,    to   stockhold- 
ers   of    record    at    the    close    of    Inisiiiess    February 
IS    irtlS.  T.  W.  MOFFAT,   Secretary. 


For  .;6  vears  we  have  been  paying  our  custom- 
ers the  highesi  returns  consistent  with  con- 
serv.ative  methods.  First  mortgage  loans  of 
S200  and  up  which  we  can  recommend  after  the 
most  thorough  personal  investigation.  Please 
ask  for  Loan  List  No.  710.  ?25  Certificates 
[   Li.pi'^it   .iKf'   f"r  cni-in^  investors. 


is^sm. 


DEPENDABIE 
FARM  MORTGAGES 

Netting  the  investor  6    per  cent,    free  oE  all  expenses;  titles 
gfuarantt-etl.      r»»r  sale  liv 

THE  BANKING  CORPORATION  OF  MONTANA 

Paid  in  Capital,  $500,000.00 

Post  Office  Box  "D"  Helena,  Montana 

Iltitstrated  booklet  and  State  Map  free  for  the  nsking. 


THE  MARKET 
PLACE 


STEEL  DIVIDEND  PASSED 

The  market  for  securities  was  affect- 
ed last  week  by  the  passing  of  the  Steel 
Corporation's  common  stock  dividend. 
It  was  shown  by  the  official  report  that 
net  earnings  in  the  last  quarter  of  1914 
had  fallen  to  $10,933,170,  the  lowest 
total  in  the  company's  history.  There 
was  nothing  for  the  common  stock,  and 
nearly  the  entire  amount  required  for 
the  preferred  (or  $5,606,000)  was  taken 
from  the  accumulated  surplus.  On  the 
Stock  Exchange  the  price  fell  from 
^Wi  to  40.  The  minimum  fixed  by  the 
Exchange  was  reduced  from  48  to  43, 
then  to  40,  and  finally  to  38. 

But  the  Corporation  decided  that  it 
would  not  reduce  wages,  and  since  the 
end  of  the  year  there  has  been  some  im- 
provement at  its  mills.  This  is  due 
mainly  to  orders  from  railroad  com- 
panies, the  steel  industry's  best  cus- 
tomers And  the  chief  cause  of  depres- 
sion in  the  latter  part  of  last  year  was 
the  restraint  imposed  upon  the  rail- 
roads by  their  failure  to  obtain  per- 
mission to  increase  rates.  The  orders 
recently  given  have  followed,  with  some 
delay,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission's favorable  action. 

The  decision  about  wages  was 
reached  after  reductions  had  been  made 
by  independent  competing  companies. 
There  is  evidence  that  a  much  better 
report  will  be  shown  at  the  end  of  the 
present  quarter,  altho  the  payment  of 
dividends  on  the  common  stock  may 
not  then  be  resumed.  In  the  year  1914 
the  Corporation's  pension  expenditures 
were  $511,917,  or  $90,000  more  than 
those  of  the  preceding  year. 

THE  MORRIS  BANKS 

There  has  been  in  operation  since  De- 
cember 31  in  New  York  one  of  the 
Morris  Plan  banks,  and  applications  for 
loans  have  been  made  by  more  than 
3000  persons.  In  the  United  States 
there  are  now  sixteen  of  these  banks. 
The  first  was  established  fourteen  years 
ago  in  Norfolk,  Virginia,  by  Arthur  J. 
Morris,  who  sought  to  provide  banking 
facilities  on  a  small  scale  for  men  of 
moderate  means.  Having  made  a  study 
of  industrial  and  cooperative  banking 
in  several  European  countries,  he 
adapted  certain  features  of  the  foreign 
systems  to  conditions  in  this  country. 

The  success  of  the  original  Morris 
Bank  in  Norfolk  caused  the  establish- 
ment of  similar  banks  in  Atlanta,  Bal  ■ 
timore,  Washington,  Philadelphia,  St. 
Louis,  Denver  and  other  cities.  Growth 
of  the  system  required  a  central  com- 
pany. This,  the  Fidelity  Corporation, 
was  organized  two  years  and  a  half  ago. 
Under  its  direction  several  additional 
local  banks  were  established.  Then  a 
stronger  national  company  was  needed, 
and  in  June  last  the  Industrial  Finance 


Corporation,  with  an  authorized  capital 
of  $7,000,000,  and  a  subscribed  capital 
of  $1,500,000,  came  into  existence.  It 
acquired  the  assets  of  the  Fidelity  Cor- 
poration, its  proprietary  rights  to  the 
Morris  plan,  its  contracts,  etc.  This  com- 
pany has  a  minority  interest,  averag- 
ing about  twenty  per  cent,  in  the  capital 
stock  of  the  local  banks. 

These  banks  are  designed  to  serve 
the  wage-earner  and  the  salaried  man 
who  has  no  relations  with  other  banks, 
and  to  aid  such  men  by  small  loans  in 
emergencies.  The  applicant,  if  a  man  of 
good  character  who  is  earning  a  living, 
may  borrow  $100  upon  his  note,  en- 
dorsed by  two  men  of  good  character 
and  of  his  own  station  in  life.  He  pays 
interest  at  the  legal  rate,  and  is  re- 
quired to  make  a  weekly  payment  of 
$2  for  fifty  weeks.  His  debt  having  been 
discharged,  he  may  continue  his  weekly 
payments  and  thus  acquire  interest- 
bearing  certificates  upon  which  he  can 
borrow  without  endorsers.  Up  to  Octo- 
ber 31,  1914,  the  fifteen  banks  in  this 
country  had  loaned  $6,100,000  to  49,500 
borrowers,  an  average  of  about  $123. 
Losses  due  to  bad  credits  had  been  very 
small.  The  eight  companies  whose  re- 
ports are  available  show  a  loss  (on 
loans  of  $3,200,000)  of  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  one  per  cent.  The  net  profits 
of  the  banks  last  year  were  7.8  per 
cent  upon  their  capital. 

The  public  is  accustomed  to  measure 
the  soundness  and  sincerity  of  such 
projects  by  the  character  and  records 
of  the  officers,  directors  and  chief  own- 
ers of  stock.  The  president  of  the  In- 
dustrial Finance  Corporation  is  Clark 
Williams,  formerly  Superintendent  of 
Banks  and  Comptroller  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  He  is  also  a  director  of  the 
bank  in  New  York.  Among  those  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  central  company 
are  Charles  H.  Sabin  (treasurer  and 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee), 
president  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Com- 
pany, one  of  the  greatest  institutions 
of  its  kind;  Arthur  J.  Morris;  Joseph 
B.  Gilder,  secretary,  and  Herbert  L. 
Satterlee.  The  directors  of  the  local 
New  York  bank  include  Mr.  Sabin, 
Henry  R.  Towne,  formerly  president  of 
the  Merchants'  Association  and  now  a 
director  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank; 
President  Shonts,  of  the  Interborough 
Rapid  Transit  Company;  President 
Cochran,  of  the  Liberty  National  Bank; 
James  E.  Russell,  dean  of  Teachers' 
College;  President  Baldwin,  of  the  Otis 
Elevator  Company;  Vice-President  Al- 
len, of  the  Mechanics  and  Metals  Na- 
tional Bank;  Willard  Straight,  presi- 
dent of  the  Asiatic  Corporation;  Vice- 
President  Canfield,  of  the  State  Chari- 
ties Aid  Association;  R.  T.  H.  Halsey, 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  of 
the  Stock  Exchange,  and  Vice-President 
Du  Puy,  of  the  Virginian  Railway  Com- 
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pany.  These  names  are  a  guarantee  of 
safety  and  good  management. 

Under  the  new  central  company  there 
should  be  an  extension  of  the  system 
and  a  wise  development  of  its  work. 
Probably  the  number  of  local  banks  will 
speedily  increase.  Every  city  needs  an 
Institution  of  this  kind.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  loans  are  not  secured  by 
mortgage  but  by  character  and  earning 
power,  and  that  the  borrower  has  an 
opportunity  to  make  safe  investments 
yielding  more  than  the  savings  bank 
rate  of  interest.  With  the  growth  of 
the  system  new  features  will  be  sug- 
gested. Expansion  may  be  expected.  But 
the  additions,  like  the  loan  plan,  will  be 
made  in  the  interest  of  men  like  the 
49,500  borrowers  whose  names  are  on 
the  Morris  books. 

REVENUES  AND  SUGAR 
In  Washington  they  are  talking  about 
the  Treasury  deficit,  which  grows  from 
day  to  day.  For  the  first  seven 
months  of  the  current  fiscal  year  it  is 
$70,000,000.  Returns  from  the  new  war 
revenue  taxes  have  not  met  expecta- 
tions. Income  taxes  will  be  available  in 
June,  but  there  are  indications  that 
they  will  be  disappointing,  on  account 
of  the  war.  There  has  been  a  loss  of 
$57,000,000  in  customs  revenue,  or 
about  thirty-two  per  cent.  In  Congress, 
the  estimates  made  by  the  executive  de- 
partments have  been  exceeded  in  legis- 
lation. There  has  been  a  large  reduc- 
tion of  postal  receipts,  and  postmasters 
have  been  directed  to  cut  down  ex- 
penses. It  is  expected  that  in  large 
cities  the  number  of  clerks  on  the  daily 
pay  roll  will  be  decreased.  There  have 
been  conferences  at  the  White  House, 
and  it  has  been  decided  that  there  shall 
be  no  addition  to  taxes  by  legislation 
before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  growing  deficiency  has  caused 
discussion  of  the  provisions  of  the  new 
tariff  law  concerning  sugar.  One-quar- 
ter of  the  duty  was  removed,  and  the 
law  says  that  the  remaining  three- 
quarters  shall  be  taken  away  on  May 
1,  1916.  The  revenue  loss  thus  far  has 
been  about  $15,000,000.  Customs  re- 
ceipts from  sugar  under  the  old  law 
exceeded  $50,000,000  a  year.  Represen- 
tative Broussard,  of  Louisiana,  has  in- 
troduced a  resolution  providing  for  an 
indefinite  suspension  of  the  removal  or- 
dered for  May  1,  1916. 

The  adoption  of  this  resolution  would 
not  perceptibly  affect  this  year's  rev- 
enue, but  the  proposition  deserves  care- 
ful consideration.  The  reduction  of  one- 
quarter  has  not  aided  consumers.  Re- 
moval of  the  entire  duty  could  reduce 
the  price  very  little,  and  might  cause 
no  reduction  whatever.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  would  probably  ruin  the  cane 
sugar  industry  of  the  South  and  the 
beet  sugar  industry  of  the  West.  At 
the  same  time,  the  sugar  planters  of 
Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii  would  suffer  by 
reason  of  the  discontinuance  of  the 
present  discrimination  in  their  favor. 
The  duty  should  be  retained. 


The  following  dividend  is  announced: 

The  J.  G.  White  Management  Corporation,  pre- 
ferred, quarterly.  1%  per  cent,  payable  March  1. 


National  Life  Insurance 

Company 

MONTPELIER,  VERMONT 

ORGANIZED  1850  PURELY  MUTUAL 

JOSEPH  A.  DE  BOER,  President 
OSMAN  D.  CLARK,  Secretary 


Sixty- Fifth  Annual  Statement,  January  1,  1915 


ASSETS   (Paid-for  Basis) 

U.   S.,    State   and   Munic- 
ipal Bonds   $19,416,567.34 

(at  Market  value  Dec.  31,  191 4) 

Mortgages,  First  Liens...  28,817,681.22 

Policy    Loans     and     Pre- 
mium Notes    10,269,813.14 

Real  Estate,  Book  Value.        235,000.00 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Office        523,045.34 

Interest    and    Rents    due 
and  accrued    1,404,784.96 

Deferred  and  Unreported' 

Premiums    840,393.22 

Due  from  Agents  2,504.44 


TOTAL   $61,509,789.66 


LIABILITIES    (Paid-for  Basis) 


Insurance   Reserves    

Annuity  Reserves   

Extra  Reserves   

Trust  Fund  Reserves  . . . . 

Policy  Claims  under  ad- 
justment     

Other  Liabilities    

Taxes  payable  in  1915.... 

Dividends  Due  and  Un- 
paid    

Dividends  payable  in  1915 

Deferred  surplus 

General  Surplus  . 


$46,283,755.00 

5,374-090.00 

145,711.69 

251,610.00 

113,649.21 
103,947.67 
177,817-68 

60,930.11 

1,302,107.98 

4,534,812.02 

3,161,358.30 


TOTAL   $61,509,789  66 


Payments   to   Policyholders,    1914    $6,174,181.46 

Payments  to  Policyholders  since  Organization 70,608,837.62 

Dividends   paid   in   1914    1,223,242.49 

Increase  in  Undistributed  Surplus  over  1914 400,527.03 

Insurance  Issued,  Paid-for  Basis,  in  1914   21,558,399.00 

Insurance   Outstanding,   Paid-for   Basis    194,625,366.00 


Progress  in  the  Last  Twenty-five  Years 


JAN.  1 


INCOME 


ASSETS 


SURPLUS       INSURANCE  IN  FORCE     JAN.  1 


1890   $1,781,674   $5,971,506  $921,820   $38,767,541  1890 

1915  $10,203,314  $61,509,789  $3,161,358  $194,625,366  1915 

A.  H.  GSELLER,  General  Manager 

149  Broadway  New  York  City 


CHARTERED   1853 

United  States  Trust  Company  ot  New  York 

45-47    WALL    STREET 

CAPITAL,  $2,000,000  SURPLUS  AND  UNDIVIDED  PROHTS,  $14,151,944.23 

THE   COMPANY  ACTS  AS  EXECXTTOR.    ADMINISTRATOR,  TRUSTEE,  GUARDIAN,    DEPOS- 
ITARY OF  COURT  MONEYS,  and  in  other  recog-nized  trust  capacities. 

It   allows   interest  at   current   rates  on  deposits,  and  holds,  manages  and  invests  money,  securities 
and    other    property,   real    or    personal,    for    individuals,    estates   and    corporations. 


EDWARD  W, 
WILLIAM  M.    KINGSLEY.    Vice-President 
WILLIAMSON  PELL,  Assistant  Secretary 

TRUSTEES 
JOHN  A.  STEWART,  Chairman  o!  Board 
LEWIS  CASS  LEDYARD       GEORGE  L.  RIVES 


SHELDON.   President 

WILFRED  J.   WORCESTER.   Secretary 
CHARLES  A.   EDWARDS,   2d  Assistant  Secretary 


WM.  ROCKEFELLER 
WILLIAM  D.  SLOANE 
FRANK  LYMAN 
JAMES  STILLMAN 
JOHN  J.  FHKLPS 


LYMAN  J.  GAGE 
PAYNE  WHITNEY 
EDWARD  W.  SHELDON 
CHAUNCEY  KEEP 


EGERTON  L.  WINTHROP 
CORNELIUS  N.  BLISS,  JR. 


ARTHUR    CURTISS   JAMES    H!  NRY  W.  de  FOREST 


WILLIAM  M.  KINGSLEY 


ROIiT.   I.  GAMMELL 


WILLIAM   STEWART  TOD    W.M.  VINCENT  ASTOR 


OGDEN  MILLS 


CIIAS.  FRED  K  HOFFMAN 
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^Are  You 

Going  Deaf? 

Deaf  people  hear  clearly.  Write  at 
once  for  particulars  of  the  latest  wonder 
of  science,  the  improved 

?li^  Thin  Receiver  Mode! 

Mears  Ear  Phone 

Thousands  of  sufferers  from  deafness 
have  recovered  their  heariner  with  this  per- 
fected instrument.  It  has  96  sounds  covering  8  entire 
octaves  of  12tones  each.  In  this  instrument  you  get, 
at  last,  the  perfection  of  the  hearing  device.  All 
changes  in  pound  adjustment  instantly  made  by  a 
touch  of  the  finger  to  suit  any  condition  of  the  hearing 
organs  or  to  register  either  loud  or  ordinary  sounds. 

¥J*MAA  T^1*i'|1  Prove  its  powers  at 
JP  »  CC    »11<*1  our  expense.  Will  you 


of  Sound 


pens( 

try  a  Mears  Ear  Phone  for  15  days  in  your  own  home, 
absolutely  free?  Will  you  believe  the  evidence  of  your 
own  ears?  That  is  all  we  ask.  Send  for  free  trial  offer. 

€!k£t  YlAcri^ppc  Positively  the  very 
*P\M  m#tg4C;^Onp^pgt_  l,,fp^t  inven- 
tion for  the  deaf.  You 
get  the  real  tones  of  the 
natural  voice— the  finest 
qualities  in  music.  In  this  latest  perfected  ear  phone 
we  have  striven  to  give  to  all  deaf  persons  sound 
responses  as  nearly  like  those  of  the  normal  ear  as 
possible.  You  will  be  truly  amazed  when  you  put 
this  thin  receiver  phone  to  your  ear  for  the  first  time. 
Write  for  the  free  book  on  deafness.  Get  our  direct- 
to-you-from-our-laboratory  offer. 

Valuable  Book  FREE 

The  Mears  Ear  Phone  book  —  mailed 

free — explainsall  tlie  causes  of  deafness:  tells 
how  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  malady  and  how  to 
treat  it.  Write  at  once— now— for  this  Free  Book  and 
our  Special  Introductory  Offer.  Send  a  postal  today. 

Mears  Ear  Phone  Co. 

45  West  34th  St.     Dept.  2482       New  York 


>1  ^B  3^8  IflSi'^^^'^     Genuine  Oliver 
A  nS  ^f^^m^^  Visible   Typewriter. 

We  sell  direct;  save  you 
agents"  commissions  and  ex- 
penses.   Ship  on  approv.il.     f4  per 
month  if  you  keep  it-     Send  for  free 
booklet.     See  how  you  can  save  ^48. 00  on 
high  grade  machine.     Write  today. 
TYPEWRITERS  DISTRIBUTING  SYNDICATE 
166-18A  N.  Mictiiean  Blvd.,  Chicago        (274) 


GET   THE    SAVING    HABIT 

The  habit  of  saving;  has  been  the  salvation 
of  many  a  man.  It  increases  his  self-respect 
and  makes  him  a  more  useful  member  of  so- 
ciety. If  a  man  has  no  one  but  himself  to  pro- 
vide for  ho  may  be  concerned  simply  in  ac- 
cumulating a  sufficient  sum  to  support  him  in 
his  old  age.  'ihis  can  best  be  effected  by  pur- 
chasing an  annuity  as  issued  by  the  Home  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  New  York.  This  will 
yield  a  much  larger  income  than  can  be  ob- 
tained from  any  other  absolutely  secure  invest- 
ment.     For   a    sample    policy    write    to 

HOME  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Geo.    E.    Ids,    President, 

256  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


AN  INCOME  FOR  LIFE 

Of  all  the  investment  opportunities  offered 
there  are  few  indeed  not  open  to  criticism. 
Absolute  safety  is  the  first  requisite  and  ade- 
quate and  uniform  return  equally  important, 
and  these  seem  incompatible,  .\side  from  gov- 
ernment bonds,  the  return  under  which  is 
small,  there  is  nothing  more  sure  and  certain 
than  an  .•innuity  with  the  METROPOLITAN 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  by  which  the 
income  guaranteed  for  a  certain  lifetime  is 
larger  by  far  than  would  be  earned  on  an 
equal  amount  deposited  in  an  institution  for 
savings,  or  invested  in  securities  giving  rea- 
sonable safety.  Thus  a  payment  of  .$5,000  by 
a  man  aged  G7  would  provide  an  annual  in- 
come of  iCfilS-SS  absolutely  bevond  question  or 
doubt.  The  .Annuity  D'partment.  METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 
New  Y'orb,  will  give  advice  as  to  the  return 
at  any  age.  male  or  female. 


INSURANCE 

CONDUCTED  BY  W.  E.  UNDERWOOD 


FOR  AND  AGAINST 

The  Insurance  Superintendent  of 
Illinois,  Hon.  Rufus  M.  Potts,  in  a  re- 
cent lengthy  communication — some  nine- 
ty-three pages  octavo— to  the  Governor 
of  that  state,  after  severely  criticizing 
the  methods  and  practices  of  the  fire 
insurance  companies,  comes  squarely 
out  in  favor  of  the  transaction  of  fire 
insurance  by  the  state.  All  his  state- 
ments are  of  an  uncompromising  char- 
acter and,  as  he  avers,  are  based  on 
facts  adduced  after  months  of  investi- 
gation. He  generally  concludes  that  the 
interests  of  the  people  demand  the  re- 
placement of  the  system  by  another 
under  the  auspices  of  the  state.  In  this 
he  seems  to  be  at  utter  variance  with 
views  he  exprest  in  an  address  deliv- 
ered at  Urbana,  111.,  last  April,  in 
which,  after  a  full  discussion  of  the 
subject,  he  held  that  there  was  "no  jus- 
tification for  a  state  becoming  an  in- 
surance experimental  station."  The 
fire  underwriters  are  quoting  Mr.  Potts 
in  April  against  Mr.  Potts  in  Decem- 
ber. 

A  FINE  ILLUSTRATION 

Of  course,  it  doesn't  often  happen 
that  a  life  insurance  company  pays  the 
face  proceeds  of  what  is  called  an  ''Or- 
dinary Life"  policy  into  the  living 
hands  of  the  man  who  carried  it,  be- 
cause the  arrangement  provides  that  a 
policy  of  that  sort  matures  by  death 
only.  It  is  a  "straight  life,"  a  "whole 
life,"  or,  as  the  scorners  of  old  were 
wont  to  cry,  "a  die-to-win  proposition." 
But  once  in -a  while  some  strong,  sturdy 
son  of  man,  in  his  own  proper  person, 
does  outdistance  the  Mortality  Table. 
His  life  exceeds  its  uttermost  limits. 
Actuarially,  he  is  dead. 

There  comes  to  me  from  Mr.  W.  A. 
Courtwright,  general  agent  of  the  Penn 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  at  In- 
dianapolis, a  card  briefly  recording  such 
a  case.  It  is  interesting  to  me,  and  per- 
haps it  will  be  to  our  readers.  On  De- 
cember 26,  1849,  Mr.  Albert  W.  Smith 
of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  he  being  then 
thirty-two  years  old,  secured  a  Whole 
Life  policy  for  ■  $1000  from  the  com- 
pany mentioned.  The  premium  was  $25 
a  year.  He  stood  by  the  contract  faith- 
fully, paying  sixty-four  premiums,  the 
end  of  the  last  policy  year  finding  him 
beyond  the  age  of  ninety-six,  the  re- 
serve on  it  amounting  to  ex?.ctly  its 
face,  $1000.  Here  we  have  demonstrated 
for  us  the  function  which,  in  old  line 
insurance,  the  reserve  performs. 

Let  us  see  how  this  contract  between 
Mr.  Smith  and  the  company  worked  out 
as  a  business  transaction.  He  paid  sixty- 
four  premiums  of  $25  each.  That  comes 
to  $1600.  That  looks  like  a  pretty  big 
price  for  a  $1000  policy,  but  it  isn't  net; 
he  received  from  the  company  in  divi- 


dends an  aggregate  of  $906.30,  leaving 
the  cost  at  $693.70  for  the  sixty-four 
years'  $1000  insurance.  But  he  lived. 
He  passed  in  life  beyond  all  the  mathe- 
matical provisions  underlying  the  con- 
tract; the  company  had  to  his  account 
reserve  amounting  to  the  face  of  the 
policy;  and  it  paid  it  over  to  him. 

The  description  of  Mr.  Smith  at  the 
time  this  settlement  was  made  states 
that,  while  it  may  not  be  said  he  was 
vigorous  and  healthy,  "he  was  certainly 
not  decrepit;  his  step  was  elastic,  eyes 
bright,  intellect  clear,  speech  fluent  and 
his  handwriting  firm  and  round."  He 
lived  and  won. 

A   CORRECTION 

Last  week,  describing  the  admirable 
work  undertaken  by  the  Gilder  Policy 
Association  of  New  York  City,  we  say 
in  the  last  sentence  of  the  first  para- 
graph :  "The  labors  undertaken  by  the 
members  are  purely  selfish  and  are 
dedicated  as  a  memorial  to  him."  The 
context  clearly  indicates  the  blunder. 
Instead  of  "selfish,"  the  word  should  be 
"unselfish."  It  is  a  bad  piece  of  proof- 
reading, for  which  an  apology  is  ten- 
dered. We  heartily  commend  the  work 
the  Gilder  Policy  Association  is  doing, 
and  we  know  it  is  given  to  humanity. 


Insurance  Commissioner  Epstein  of  Col- 
orado has  resigned  that  office  as  of  January 
16  and  the  duties  of  supervLsion  devolve  on 
Mrs.  Dorothy  M.  Ralph,  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner, the  first  woman  to  head  an  insur- 
ance department. 

A.  E.  C,  Grafton,  N.  D.— The  company 
mentioned  is  a  good  one,  sound  financially 
and  aggressively  as  well  as  capably  man- 
aged. Unless  values  go  all  to  pieces  as 
the  result  of  a  long  war,  future  dividends 
will  not  be  appreciably  affected. 

State  Comptroller  Travis  of  New  York 
has  commenced  an  investigation  into  the 
management  and  affairs  of  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Commission,  the  administra- 
tors of  the  State  Fund,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  if  any  economies  can  be  in- 
stituted. 

Both  branches  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Legislature  have  by  formal  vote  requested 
Governor  Spaulding  to  remove  Insurance 
Commissioner  Joseph  Warren,  appointed 
in  the  last  days  of  Governor  Felker's  term, 
alleging  that  Mr.  Warren  is  not  qualified 
for  the  position. 

Alleging  that  the  insurance  laws  are  in- 
adequate and  the  authority  of  the  super- 
intendent of  insurance  limited,  a  citizens' 
association  of  Washington,  D.  C,  has  peti- 
tioned the  Commissioners  of  the  Di.strict 
of  Columbia  "to  correct  the  glaring  evils 
of  the  present  situation." 

J.  H.  R.,  Montreal,  Que. — The  company 
began  business  in  1878  on  the  assessment 
plan,  continuing  to  1911,  when  it  qualified 
as  an  old  line  reserve  institution.  Rates 
were  raised,  which  caused  a  heavy  decline 
in  membership  and  in  surplus  funds.  The 
actuarial  methods  are  sound  and  funds 
are  properly  invested.  Assets  January  1, 
1914,  $81,249 ;  policy  reserve,  $66.221 ;  net 
surplus,  $10,605 ;  total  insurance  in  force, 
$1,674,234.  The  company  is  under  the  su- 
pervision of  a  good  insurance  department 
and  I  believe  a  policy  in  it  would  be  safe. 
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ABOUT  CHAUTAUQUA 

New  Chautauqua  Reading  Circles  are 
reported  from  Riverton,  Wyoming; 
Tulare,  California;  David  City,  Nebras- 
ka; Wichita,  Kansas;  Akron,  Ohio; 
Parker's  Landing,  Pennsylvania;  Spen- 
cerport  and  Williamson,  New  York. 

One  hundred  and  seventy  graduates 
of  the  Chautauqua  Course  in  Southern 
California  have  organized  an  alumni 
association  called  "The  Society  of  the 
Hall  in  the  Grove,"  named  after  the  fa- 
mous Hall  of  Philosophy  at  Chautau- 
qua, New  York. 

There  is  a  very  substantial  gain  in 
the  membership  of  the  Chautauqua 
Reading  Course  as  compared  with  a 
year  ago.  The  radical  change  which 
substituted  The  Independent  for  the 
Chautauquan  as  the  periodical  element 
of  the  course  is  thus  pronounced  a  suc- 
cess by  those  who  are  primarily  inter- 
ested. 

Topics  for  "special  weeks"  of  pro- 
gram events  at  Chautauqua,  New  York, 
in  1915  include:  Community  Service, 
The  Liquor  Traffic,  Music  Festival,  Re- 
making of  Contemporary  Europe,  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice,  International 
Relations.  Engagements  for  single  ad- 
dresses have  been  made  with  Dr.  John 
Finley,  New  York  State  Commissioner 
of  Education;  Dr.  Mitchell  Carroll  of 
George  Washington  University,  St. 
Louis;  Hon.  John  Lind,  President  Wil- 
son's representative  in  Mexico. 

Preachers  already  engaged  for  the 
season  of  191.5  at  Chautauqua,  New 
York,  are:  Dr.  Samuel  B.  McCormick 
(Presbyterian),  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh;  Bishop  Francis 
J.  McConnell  (Methodist),  Denver,  Col- 
orado; Dr.  Charles  W.  Gilkey  (Bap- 
tist), pastor  of  the  Hyde  Park  Baptist 
Church,  Chicago;  Bishop  Charles  D. 
Williams  (Protestant  Episcopal),  De- 
troit, Michigan;  Dr.  Shailer  Mathews 
(Baptist),  Dean  of  Divinity  School, 
University  of  Chicago;  Bishop  John  H. 
Vincent  (Methodist),  Chancellor  of 
Chautauqua  Institution;  Dr.  Frank  W. 
Gunsaulus  (Congregational),  Pastor 
Central  Church,  Chicago. 

A  Winter  Chautauqua  and  Carnival 
Week  was  held  at  Chautauqua,  New 
York,  January  30  to  February  6.  The 
winter  community  of  this  summer  city, 
comprizing  some  600  people,  succeeded 
so  well  in  their  first  attempt  last  year 
that  repetition  this  year  was  assured. 
The  daily  indoor  program  scheduled  a 
morning,  afternoon  and  evening  feature 
with  moving  picture  prelude.  Among 
the  speakers  were  President  George  E. 
Vincent;  Frank  Stephens  of  Arden, 
Delaware;  Director  Arthur  E.  Bestor; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Owen  W.  Wiard  of  Chi- 
cago; Miss  Meddle  O.  Hamilton  and 
Mrs.  Ida  B.  Cole,  Chautauqua  Field 
Secretaries;  Rev.  S.  M.  Gordon  and  Mr. 
W.  M.  Gibbs.  Miss  Alice  H.  Spalding 
of  Allegheny  College,  reader;  Madame 
Grace  Hall  Riheldaffer,  soprano,  and 
Joseph  Rosani,  novelty  entertainer, 
were  also  on  the  program.  The  outdoor 
carnival  of  winter  sports  provided  for 
coasting,  skiing,  skating  and  ice  boat- 
ing on  Lake  Chautauqua. 


1849 


LARGEST  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Chartered  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
Incorporated  1849  Charter  Perpetual 


1915 


SPRINGFIELD 

Fire   and  Marine  Insurance  Company 

Of  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Cash  Capital  $2,500,000.00 

ANNUAL  STATEMENT,  JANUARY  1,  1915 

ASSETS 

Cash   on   hand,   in    Banks  and   Cash    Items $778,303.66 

Cash  in  hands  of  Agents  and  in  course  of  collection 1,201,893.42 

Accrued   Interest 65,786.41 

Real    Estate    Unincumbered • 300,000.00 

Loans  on   Mortgage   (first  lien ) 2,053,870.00 

Bank    Stocks     1,722,184.00 

Railroad   Stocks    2,656,625.00 

Miscellaneous    Stocks 1,273,125.00 

Railroad    Bonds     290,848.00 

State,   County   and  Municipal  Bonds 577, 1 10.00 

Miscellaneous    Bonds    138,380.00 

TOTAL  ASSETS  $11,058,125.49 

Unadmitted  Asset— Excess  Canadian   Deposit  87, 721. .^5 

ADMITTED  ASSETS  $10,970,404.14 


LIABILITIES 

CAPITAL  STOCK 

Reserve  for  Re-Insurance         ..... 
Reserve  for  all  unpaid  Losses  .... 

Reserve  for  all  other  Liabilities        .... 

TOTAL  LIABILITIES 

NET  SURPLUS 

SURPLUS  TO  POLICY  HOLDERS 
LOSSES  PAID  SINCE  ORGANIZ.\TION 


$  2.. 500. 000. 00 

5,542,965.64 

583.700.36 

35.^.301.61 

$  8,979,967.61 
1,990.436.53 
4,490.436.53 

$61,973,344.28 


A.   W.   DAMON,  President 
CHAS.  E.  CAL.'VCAR,  Vice-Pres. 
W.  J.   MAC  KAY,   Secretary 


PRTOLEAU  ELLIS,  Asst.   Sec. 
E.  H.  HILDRETH,  Asst.  Sec. 
G.   G.   BULKLEY,  Asst.   Sec. 


F.  H.   WILLIAMS,  Treasurer 


Western  Department,  Chicago,  Illinois 

A.    F.   DE.\N,   Man.-iger 
L   C.   H.XRDING.  Assistant  Manager  W.   H.   LIXIXGER.  Assistant  Manager 

"E.   G.   CARLISLE,  2d  Assistant   Manager  L.  P.  VOORHEES,  Cashier 


Pacific  Coast  Department,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

GEO.   W.   DORNIX,   Manager  TCIIX  C.  DORNIX,   Assistant  Manager 


Agencies  in  all  Prominent  Localities  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada 

Metropolitan  District  Agent 

CHAS.  G.  SMITH  1  Liberty  Street,  N.  Y. 


THE  NORTHERN 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  Ltd- 

OF  LONDON 

THIRTY-EIGHTH  ANNUAL  STATEMENT  OF  UNITED  STATES  BRANCH  AS  OF  DECEMBER  3lst.  1914 


ASSETS 
Mortgage  loan  on  real  estate....     $135,000.00 

United   States    bonds 235  300.00 

Railroad  bonds 2.806.830.00 

City  and   miscellaneous   bonds...    1,107.510.00 
Guaranteed    and    preferred    rail- 
road  stocks 237.250.00 

Premiums  in  course  of  collection      571.404.49 

Cash   in   banks   and   on   hand 395,129.24 

Other    cash    assets 75.376.90 

Total  admitted  assets  in  United 

States    $5,583,800.63 


LIABILITIES 

Unadjusted  and  unmatured  losses    $339,446.84 

Unearned   premiums 2,878.369.70 

All    other    liabilities 87.043.67 


Total      liabilities      in      United 

States    $3,304,860.21 

NET      SURPLUS     IN     UNITED 

STATES   $2,278,940.42 


JOHN  V.  B.  THAYER 


UNITED  STATES  TRUSTEES 


$5,583,800,63 
CHARLES  D.  DICKEY 


Eastern  and  Southern  Departments,  55  John  St.,  New  York 


GEO.   W.    BABB,    Manager 


T.  A.   RALSTON,  Sub-Manager 
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Scanty  Sowing^   Scanty  Harvest;  Plentiful 
Sowing^   Plentiful  Harvest 

THIS  sound  doctrine  comes  from  the  Good  Book.  You  will  find  it  in 
Corinthians. 
It  seems  as  tho  it  were  written  for  today,  and  for  us — for  those 
among  us  who  now  hesitate  to  sow,  to  work,  to  dig,  lest  there  may  be  no 
harvest. 

Mr.  Big  Business  Man,  Mr.  Financier,  must  every  prospect  be  rain- 
bowed  with  sunshine,  and  every  promise  backed  up  by  certain  results, 
before  you  undertake  your  share  in  restoring  prosperity? 

Suppose,  Mr.  Big  Business  Man,  you  had  been  as  wise  and  confident  as 
was  the  farmer  a  year  ago.  Suppose  that  instead  of  cutting  down  your  help, 
going  on  half  time,  and  refusing  to  make  goods  for  fear  you  could  not  sell 
them,  you  had  followed  the  farmer's  example,  and  had  planned  for  greater 
production  than  ever — had  done  your  part  toward  maintaining  good  times? 
Do  you  know  how  many  millions  in  wages  would  have  been  paid  out 
that  were  not  paid  out,  how  many  new  homes  would  have  been  built,  how 
many  dollars  would  have  gone  from  American  workingmen  into  purchases 
of  comforts  as  well  as  of  necessities? 

While  you  were  talking  business  down,  the  farmers  of  the  country  were 
not  discouraged.  They  did  not  shirk,  or  fall  back.  They  had  faith. 

They  stuck  to  their  work.  They  plowed  more  ground  than  ever  before; 
they  harrowed  it;  they  seeded  it — did  so  with  song  on  their  lips  and  confi- 
dence in  their  hearts.  They  did  not  let  croakers  make  them  lose  faith  in 
the  richness  of  the  earth  or  the  richness  of  the  market  in  which  they 
would  sell. 


Result:  Ten  billions  of  new  wealth 
out  of  the  farm  lands  of  the  United 
States — ten  billions  that  represented 
the  value  of  all  farm  crops  and  farm 
animals  for  the  year  1914!  That  sum 
represents  $100  for  every  inhabitant 
of  the  United  States. 

Suppose,  Mr.  Business  Man  of 
little  faith,  the  farmer  had  seeded 
fewer  acres  rather  than  more;  sup- 
pose he  had  drawn  in,  as  you  drew  in, 
what  a  different  story  there  would 
be  from  our  farm  lands  the  past 
year!  Today  the  farmer  is  again  an 
optimist.  His  winter  wheat  acreage, 
already  sown  for  1915  crop,  is  11 
per  cent  greater  than  ever  before! 
He  isn't  worrying  about  the  future; 
he  is  making  certain  to  do  his  part 
in  the  present. 

He  knows  what  will  surely  come  in 
this  100,000,000  country  of  ours  if 
every  one  puts  his  hand  to  the  plow. 

The  farmers  teach  us  all  a  lesson 
of  industry  and  confidence.  Would 
that  every  industry  followed  their 
example!  They  are  patient,  serene, 
optimistic.  They  work,  work,  work. 

They  know  that  persistent,  thoro 
work  brings  its  reward.  They  some- 
times meet  with  disappointments, 
but  they  never  sit  down  and  fold 
their  hands.  They  are  always  up  and 
doing. 

If  all  of  the  rest  of  us  did  the  same 
thing,  would  there  be  any  occasion 
for  anybody  to  feel  blue?  Would  the 
wheels  of  business  ever  stop  turn- 
ing? 

"SCANTY  SOWING,  SCANTY  HARVEST; 
PL'ENTIFUL  sowing,  plentiful  HAR- 
VEST." 

This  is  the  fourth  and  last  of  the 
series  of  forward-looking  editorials  re- 
printed from  the  New  York  "Evening 
Mail"  by  courtesy  of  the  editor,  Mr. 
Henry  L.  Stoddard. — The  Editor. 


PEBBLES 

.Jones — What's  the  Oh  Joy  silver  rniue 
stock  selling  for  now? 

Broker — We  just  sold  the  last  ten  rolls 
of  it  for  wall  paper. — Philadelphia  Bul- 
letin. 

La  fly  (purchasing  alarm-clock) — Never 
mind.  '  thank  you,  I  won't  take  one  if 
they've  been  made  in  Germany.  It  would 
be  sure  to  play  some  dirty  trick.  Go  off  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  or  something  of 
that  sort ! — London  Opinion. 

"Why  are  you  moping  there,  Dick?" 

"I've  no  one  to  play  with." 

"Well,  go  and  fetch  Freddie  next  door." 

"Oh,  I  played  with  him  yesterday,  and  I 
don't  suppose  he's  well  enough  to  come  out 
yet." — London  Opinion. 

Andr6  Fretin,  a  lively  Gaul,  has  contrib- 
uted   to    a    London    paper    the    following 
translation  of  a  well-known  song : 
Longue  est  la  route  de  Tipperary, 

Longue  pour  y  aller ; 
Longue  est  la  route  de  Tipperary, 

Ou  demeura  ma  bien-aim6e. 
Au  r'voir,  Piccadilly, 

Adieu,  Leicester-square, 
Longue,  longue  est  la  route  de  Tipperary, 

Mais  la-bas  est  men  cceur.  — Ex. 
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THE    PRIZ  E    CONTEST 

We  are  publishing  in  this  issue  the 
first  of  eight  articles  on  the  Hundred 
Years  of  Peace  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  The  Independent 
offers  a  Peace  Centenary  Medal  for  the 
best  essay  from  any  school  in  the 
United  States  covering  this  period.  The 
eight  articles,  which  begin  this  week 
and  will  be  concluded  in  the  issue  of 
April  5,  have  been  prepared  by  Preston 
William  Slosson,  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. They  tell  the  story  in  simple  and 
direct  language,  showing  how  great 
were  the  issues  at  stake  in  the  serious 
difficulties  between  the  two  nations,  how 
high  was  the  tension  of  popular  feeling 
in  both  countries,  and  how,  neverthe- 
less, patriotic  and  honest  statesmanship 
did  not  fail  to  find  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion without  recourse  to  war.  The  titles 
of  the  articles  are  as  follows: 


THE    GREAT   TREATY 

Telling  the  story  of  the  Treaty  conclud- 
ed at  Ghent.  1814,  published  this  week. 

THE  BOUNDARY  OF  PEACE 

The  story  of  the  boundary  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  a  boundary 
unfortified  by  nature  or  man.  and  yet  in 
bitter  dispute  for  many  years. 

"FIFTY-FOUR-FORTY  OR  FIGHT " 

The  story  of  the  greatest  of  all  our  terri- 
torial disputes  with  Great  Britain  over  the 
question  of  the  ownership  of  the  Oregon 
country. 

THE  ALABAMA  CLAIMS 
A  sketch   of  our  difficulties  with   Great 
Britain  during  the  War  between  the  States, 
also  describing  the  peaceful  solution  of  the 
Alabama  Claims. 

PRESIDENT  CLEVELAND   AND   THE 
VENEZUELA  DISPUTE 

The  story  of  the  eventful  incidents  that 
brought  the  United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
ain to  the  verge  of  war. 


THE  ALASKA  BOUNDARY  QUESTION 
A  history  of  the  negotiations  surrounding 
the  solution  of  the  disputes  concerning  the 
Alaskan  boundary. 

FISHERMEN   AND   STATESMEN 

The  seventh  article  treats  of  the  many 
questions  which  have  arisen  as  to  Ameri- 
can fishing  and  sealing  rights  along  North 
Ametican  coasts. 

THE      CLAYTON-BULWER     TREATY 
AND  THE  PANAMA  CANAL 
Dealing    with    the    disputes    which    have 
arisen  at  one  time  or  another  in  regard  to 
the  project  of  the  inter-oceanic  canal. 

Any  American  school,  private  or 
public,  elementary  or  secondary,  may 
take  part  in  the  contest,  but  a  medal 
cannot  be  awarded  unless  ten  pupils  at 
least  compete  from  that  school.  Each 
competitor  must  complete  an  original 
essay  of  from  500  to  2500  words  and 
hand  it  into  the  judges  by  May  5. 

The  judges  should  award  the  prize 
to  that  essay  which  shows  that  the  com- 
petitor has  not  only  a  thoro  acquaint- 
ance with  the  events  of  the  One  Hun- 
dred Years  of  Peace,  but  has  most  thor- 
oly  studied  their  significance  and 
learned  how  to  exnress  it.  School  au- 
thorities may,  at  their  pleasure,  exact 
further  qualifications  from  contestants, 
such  as  a  certain  amount  of  outside 
reading.  The  name  of  the  successful 
contestant  should  be  sent  by  the  judges 
to  The  Indenendent  by  June  5,  as  no 
medals  will  be  awarded  after  June  15. 
In  the  case  of  elementary  schools  the 
school  authorities  shall  select  three 
judges  from  among  the  faculty,  pupils 
or  outsiders  (but  including  no  contest- 
ant) .  In  the  case  of  secondary  schools 
the  contestants  themselves  may  get  to- 
gether and  select  any  three  judges  they 
may  choose,  excent  a  contestant. 

This  contest  is  open  freely  to  all 
schools  and  a  subscription  to  The  In- 
dependent is  not  obligatory. 

This  Prize  Contest  has  the  hearty  ao- 
proval  of  many  eminent  educators,  in- 
cluding Mason  S.  Stone.  Superintendent 
of  Education,  State  of  Vermont;  R.  H. 
Wilson,  Sunerintendent  of  Education. 
State  of  Oklahoma;  Nathan  C.  Schaef- 
fer.  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania: 
A.  M.  Devoe,  Sunerintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  State  of  Iowa;  H.  A. 
Davee,  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, State  of  Montana;  C.  G.  Law- 
rence, Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, State  of  South  Dakota. 

Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Presi- 
dent of  Columbia  University,  who  is 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  His- 
torical Review  of  the  American  Peace 
Centenary  Committee,  writes: 


As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  His- 
torical Review  of  the  Peace  Centenary 
Committee.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  Prize 
Contest  of  The  Independent  meets  my  cor- 
dial approval — both  as  a  means  of  inform- 
ing the  boys  and  girls  of  the  country  as  to 
the  history  of  the  past  hundred  years,  and 
of  showing  them  how  conference  and  com- 
mon sense  have  been  more  effective  than 
war. 

Schools  in  twenty  different  states 
have  already  sent  notice  of  their  partici- 
pation in  the  Contest,  and  the  number 
of  contestants  is  growing  every  day. 
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First  aid  to  the  Injured 


After  the  skilled  surgeon  has  repaired  the  broken  body 
it  remains  for  the  trained  nurse  to  assist  Nature  in  restor- 
ing wasted  tissue  and  building  up  the  body  into  new  life 
and  strength  by  giving  a  food  that  contains  the  necessary 
body-building  material  in  digestible  form.  As  a  builder 
of  healthy  tissue  nothing  equals 

Shredded  Wheat 

a  natural,  elemental  food  made  of  the  whole  wheat  steam-cooked, 
shredded  and  baked  in  the  cleanest,  finest,  most  hygienic  food  factory 
in  the  world.     Shredded  Wheat  is  always  the  same  quality,  always  the 


■      same  price. 


For  breakfast  heat  the  Biscuit  in  the  oven  to 
restore  crispness ;  then  pour  hot  milk  over  it, 
adding  a  httle  cream.  Salt  or  sweeten  to  suit 
the  taste.  Better  than  mushy  porridges  For  the 
chilly  days.  Deliciously  nourishing  for  amy  meal 
with  stewed  prunes,  sliced  bananas,  baked  apples 
or  fruits  of  any  kind. 

Made  only  by 

The  Shredded  Wheat  Company,   Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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A    CHALLENGE    TO    THE    WORLD 


GERMANY'S  declaration  making  all  the  waters 
about  the  British  Isles  into  an  "area  of  war" 
contains  two  unexpected  statements. 
The  first  is  the  assertion  that  the  German 
navy  will  endeavor  to  destroy  every  enemy  merchant 
ship  that  is  found  within  this  area  of  war,  "without  its 
always  being  possible  to  avert  the  peril  that  thus 
threatens  persons  and  cargoes." 

The  second  is  the  warning  to  neutral  nations  to  keep 
their  merchant  ships  out  of  this  area,  for  the  reason 
that  "their  becoming  victims  of  torpedoes  directed 
against  enemy  ships  cannot  always  be  averted." 

Apparently,  Germany  is  prepared  to  sink  enemy  mer- 
chant vessels  without  regard  to  the  lives  of  crew  or 
passengers,  and  in  so  doing  to  face  the  possibility  of 
occasionally  sinking  a  neutral  vessel  with  all  on  board. 
Germany  has  a  perfect  right  to  seize  any  merchant- 
man anywhere  flying  the  British  flag.  She  has  a 
right  to  seize  a  neutral  merchantman  carrying  contra- 
band to  England,  provided  the  contraband  forms  half 
of  her  cargo.  If  Germany  could  declare  and  maintain  an 
effective  blockade  of  British  ports,  she  would  have  a 
right  to  capture  any  neutral  ship  attempting  to  run  the 
blockade.  Germany  has  a  right  to  sink  such  merchant 
ship,  British  or  neutral,  provided  the  taking  of  it  into 
port  would  endanger  the  success  of  the  operations  in 
which  the  capturing  vessel  is  engaged. 

But  Germany  has  no  more  right  to  send  the  crew  of  a 
merchant  ship,  enemy  or  neutral,  to  death  with  its  ship, 
than  she  would  have  to  hang  them  at  the  yard-arm.  It 
is  the  recognized  practise  of   nations:   first,  that  the 


nationality  and  character  of  any  merchant  ship  must 
be  definitely  determined  before  it  can  be  made  to  suffer 
the  accepted  penalties  of  trading  in  contraband  or  in 
prohibited  waters,  and,  second,  that  the  crews  of  mer- 
chant vessels  may  not  be  killed  unless  they  invite  such 
a  fate  by  offering  armed  resistance. 

The  German  declaration  is  one  more  illustration  of 
the  changed  conditions  which  the  world  is  facing  in  this 
war.  It  is  the  coming  of  the  submarine  into  being  that 
has  made  possible  and,  from  the  German  point  of  view, 
desirable,  such  a  declaration  as  this.  The  British  navy, 
with  its  allies,  rules  the  seas.  It  has  isolated  Germany 
from  the  world.  The  German  navy  is  immured  in  har- 
bor. Only  its  wonderful  submarines  are  able  to  operate 
in  open  waters.  Germany  wants  to  attack  the  shipping 
that  is  bringing  to  England  supplies  from  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Her  submarines  may  be  able  to  do  it.  But  the 
submarine  cannot  take  a  prize  into  port.  It  cannot  spare 
a  prize  crew  for  the  navigation  of  the  captured  vessel. 
It  cannot  take  the  vessel's  crew  into  its  own  cramped 
quarters. 

The  German  submarine  has  shown  that  it  can  safely 
and  effectively  operate  in  British  waters  and  interfere 
with  British  shipping.  But  it  suffers  an  insurmountable 
handicap  if  it  must  live  up  to  the  accepted  rules  of  the 
game. 

So  Germany  proposes  to  change  the  rules. 

In  so  doing  she  is  making  a  grievous  mistake.  When 
the  new  rules  wantonly  threaten  the  lives  of  the  crews 
of  neutral  ships,  every  neutral  nation  should  rise  in 
protest. 


SIX  MONTHS  OF  THE  GREAT  WAR 


AT  the  outbreak  of  the  war  there  were  many 
people  who  said  that  it  would  be  over  in  six 
months.  At  the  present  time  there  are  probably  more 
who  believe  that  it  will  last  six  months  longer.  But  afl 
such  prophecies  are  unreliable,  for  the  introduction  of 
scientific  warfare  has  not  eliminated  the  chances  of 
war.  If  the  Austrian  emperor  should  die,  if  the  German 
emperor  should  change  his  mind,  if  Great  Britain  should 
lose  command  of  the  sea,  if  a  revolution  should  arise,  if 
— a  dozen  other  things  imaginable,  the  war  might  come 
to  an  end  any  time.  All  that  we  can  say  is  that  after  half 
a  year  of  fighting  in  which  twelve  nations  and  five  con- 
tinents are  involved  and  in  which  men  and  ammunition 
have  been  expended  more  lavishly  than  ever  before  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  the  war  has  come  to  a  deadlock 
and  it  is  hard  to  tell  on  which  side  the  advantage  lies. 
The  situation  is  this:  The  Germans  in  France  stand 


about  where  they  did  September  11.  The  Russians  in 
East  Prussia  stand  about  where  they  did  August  19. 
The  Germans  in  Poland  stand  about  where  they  did  Oc- 
tober 15.  The  Russians  in  Galicia  stand  about  where 
they  did  September  20.  The  Austrians  in  regard  to 
Serbia  stand  about  where  they  did  July  30.  The  navies 
of  Great  Britain  and  Germany  stand  in  about  the  same 
ratio  of  strength  as  on  August  4,  that  is,  about  two  to 
one  in  favor  of  the  former. 

We  cannot  of  course  make  any  accurate  estimate  of 
the  extent  of  enemy  territory  occupied,  especially  in  the 
eastern  theater,  where  whole  provinces  have  been  lost 
and  gained  in  a  week,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  if  peace 
were  made  today  on  the  same  principle  as  the  treaty  of 
Portsmouth,  when  the  boundary  line  in  Manchuria  was 
drawn  right  where  the  armies  stood,  the  net  gain  for 
the  German  side  would  be  some  ten  thousand  square 
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miles  of  land  in  Europe,  a  territory  about  the  size  of 
Maryland.  But  if  we  consider  the  colonies,  which  con- 
stitute the  real  prize  in  the  contest,  the  situation  is  re- 
versed, for  Germany  has  virtually  lost  a  million  square 
miles  of  non-contiguous  territory,  mostly  taken  by  Eng- 
land, tho  some  by  France  and  Japan.  The  ultimate  own- 
ership of  this  booty  depends,  however,  upon  the  outcome 
of  the  war  in  Europe  and  the  terms  of  peace. 

If  we  count  continental  gains  and  losses,  the  semi- 
annual trial  balance  will  stand  something  like  this : 

German  gains  in  Belgium 11,000  square  miles 

"      "    Luxemburg 1,000 

"      "    France    8,500 

"      "    Poland    18,000 

38,500  square  miles 

French  gains  in  Alsace 300  square  miles 

Russian  gains  in  East  Prussia 1,200  square  miles 

"      "    Galicia    22,500 

"      "    Bukowina    4,000 

28,000  square  miles 

But  the  war  will  not  be  decided  by  comparing  tempo- 
rary territorial  gains.  All  attempts  by  either  side  to  cir- 
cumvent or  to  break  thru  the  enemy's  line  by  concen- 
trating troops  at  a  particular  point  have  so  far  failed 
and  do  not  seem  likely  to  succeed  so  long  as  the  eagle- 
eyed  aeroplanes  keep  watch  and  so  long  as  men  and  cour- 
age and  ammunition  hold  out.  The  struggle  has  settled 
down  to  a  contest  of  endurance,  to  the  question  of  which 
can  stand  punishment  longest.  If  it  comes  to  matching 
man  for  man  and  coin  for  coin,  of  course  the  odds  are 
overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  Allies.  The  vast  poten- 
tial resources  of  Russia  are  virtually  unimpaired,  altho 
it  is  doubtful  whether  she  could  bring  into  the  field 
within  a  reasonable  time  as  many  more  troops  as  she 
has  sacrificed.  Lord  Kitchener  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  he  did  not  know  when  the  war  would  end,  but  did 
know  that  it  was  going  to  begin  in  May.  This  para- 
phrase of  John  Paul  Jones'  famous  retort  does  not  sound 
like  Kitchener  of  Khartum,  but  it  correctly  represents 
what  is  or  might  be  the  attitude  of  England,  for  without 
resorting  to  conscription  she  has  raised  and  equipped 
a  new  army  of  a  million  or  more.  France  and  Belgium, 
we  must  assume,  have  practically  all  the  men  they  can 
raise  in  the  field.  Germany  has  still  some  reserves  to 
draw  upon,  for  in  recent  years  she  has  been  giving  army 
training  to  only  a  little  more  than  half  as  large  a  pro- 
portion of  her  male  population  as  France  has  had  in 
her  standing  army. 

When  we  come  to  talk  of  the  termination  of  the  war 
thru  exhaustion  we  must  remember  that  there  is  no  such 
limitation  even  within  sight.  The  Great  War,  terrible 
as  it  is,  cannot  yet  be  compared  in  relative  destructive- 
ness  to  many  smaller  wars  of  the  past.  The  Thirty 
Years'  War  reduced  the  population  of  Germany  by  one- 
half  and  in  some  parts  by  two-thirds,  and  it  took  Ger- 
many a  hundred  and  fifty  years  to  recover  from  it.  But 
even  the  most  belligerent  English  journalist  in  calling 
for  the  "annihilation"  of  Germany  does  not  propose 
anything  so  drastic  as  that.  In  our  Civil  War  the  total 
killed  on  both  sides  amounted  to  about  half  a  million. 
Our  population  in  1860  was  31,400,000.  If  then  Germany 
has  had  as  many  fatalities  as  that,  which  is  doubtful, 
she  has  suffered  only  half  as  much  in  the  six  months  as 
did  the  United  States  in  her  four  years'  war.  Those  of 
us  who  are  old  enough  know  very  well  what  the  condi- 


tions are  now  in  France  and  Germany,  for  in  many 
towns  of  the  North  and  more  in  the  South  practically 
every  able-bodied  man  went  to  the  war.  Still  our  country 
survived. 

Or,  to  look  at  it  in  another  way,  during  the  nineteenth 
century  Germany  lost  thru  emigration  over  six  million, 
but  in  spite  of  this  constant  drain  the  country  grew 
and  prospered.  In  1881,  221,000  emigrants,  largely 
young  men,  left  Germany  mostly  for  America.  This  was 
nearly  five  per  thousand  of  her  population  and  proba- 
bly half  her  losses  in  the  present  war.  The  United  King- 
dom has  been  for  years  losing  by  emigration  over  three 
hundred  thousand  a  year,  which  must  be  much  greater 
than  her  war  loss  thru  fatalities,  altho  we  do  not  know 
exactly  what  these  are.  The  total  German  losses  for  the 
six  months  including  killed,  wounded  and  missing,  are 
estimated  by  the  French  Bulletin  des  Armees  at  1,800,- 
000.  The  number  of  dead  is  presumably  less  than  a 
quarter  of  this  and  we  should  probably  be  safe  in  assum- 
ing that  it  is  under  half  a  million.  If  so  Germany  has 
not  lost  population  since  the  war  began,  for  her  natural 
increase  is  nearly  a  million  a  year.  That  is  to  say,  the 
number  of  babies  born  or  the  number  of  young  men  and 
women  coming  of  age  since  August  4  may  be  assumed 
to  balance  the  fatalities  of  the  war  as  well  as  the  natural 
deaths. 

France  has,  of  course,  lost  population  since  in  that 
country  the  birth  rate  is  but  little  over  and  sometimes 
under  the  death  rate.  But  certainly  the  population  of 
Europe  as  a  whole  is  considerably  greater  than  it  was 
last  summer  in  spite  of  the  war.  The  real  reason  why 
Europe  can  waste  men  and  money  in  this  horrible  fash- 
ion is  simply  because  she  has  more  of  both  than  ever 
before.  In  the  time  of  Napoleon  the  combined  popula- 
tion of  France,  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom  was 
67,000,000;  now  it  is  154,000,000.  So  a  loss  of  half  the 
population  would  not  reduce  Europe  to  the  position  she 
occupied  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  wealth  of  these  coun- 
tries has  increased  much  faster  than  the  population. 
England  has  been  getting  richer  at  the  rate  of  nearly  two 
and  a  half  billion  dollars  a  year.  That  is,  the  profits  of 
her  commerce  and  income  of  her  investments  have  added 
annually  that  amount  to  her  surplus  wealth,  Germany 
has  been  catching  up  of  late  and  has  probably  passed 
the  two  billion  dollar  mark  in  her  annual  savings.  France 
is  per  capita  as  rich  as  England.  The  losses  due  to  the 
curtailment  of  manufacturing  and  commerce  are  in  part 
compensated  by  greater  industry  of  many  comparatively 
idle  people  and  by  the  cutting  down  of  luxuries.  The 
Russian  Government  has  lost  half  a  billion  dollars  rev- 
enue by  stopping  its  sale  of  alcoholic  liquor,  but  the 
country  has,  directly  and  indirectly,  saved  many  times 
that  amount  as  the  rise  in  its  receipts  from  other  taxes 
already  shows.  Deposits  in  German  savings  banks  are  a 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  more  than  last  year. 

It  is  therefore  absurd  as  well  as  wicked  to  talk  about 
the  war  being  carried  on  to  the  "complete  exhaustion" 
of  one  side  or  the  other.  The  only  sensible  thing  for 
those  in  authority  to  do  is  to  stop  and  coolly  consider 
what  possible  advantage  they  can  gain  by  going  on 
with  it.  All  parties  have  sufficiently  demonstrated  their 
courage.  We  are  willing  to  concede  that  they  can  fight 
for  another  half  year  or  three  years  or  thirty  if  they 
like,  but  what  is  the  use?  The  Kilkenny  cats  are  no  fit 
examples  for  human  beings. 
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TRADE-MARKED   PHILANTHROPY 

UNEMPLOYMENT  will  never  be  remedied  by  "Bun- 
dle Day."  Its  effects  are  too  broad,  its  causes  too 
deep,  for  any  such  relief  to  be  effective.  But  among  the 
palliative  measures  adopted  by  a  community  partly 
aroused  to  its  responsibility  this  is  a  picturesque  and 
encouraging  project. 

There  was  in  the  aggregate  on  "Bundle  Day"  a  good 
deal  of  giving.  It  comes,  moreover,  after  a  season  in 
which  the  plight  of  Europe  has  caused  a  large  overflow 
of  charity.  Evidently  the  more  spectacular  need  of  the 
war-ridden  nations  has  not  obscured  the  familiar  obliga- 
tions to  the  men  and  women  at  home  who  are  econom- 
ically adrift.  Once  we  begin  to  give  we  give  more  and 
more  generously,  and  without  partizanship. 

Trade-marked  philanthropy  was  never  more  brilliantly 
vindicated.  As  one  disgruntled  worker  said,  thousands 
of  folks  who  would  turn  away  a  man  who  asked  for  a 
pair  of  shoes  at  the  back  door  were  glad  to  send  the 
shoes  out  of  the  front  door  as  a  contribution  to  "Bundle 
Day."  The  individual  appeal  gains  tremendously  when 
it  is  socialized  and  the  means  of  granting  it  is  made 
easy  and  a  little  piquant.  Human  nature  being  granted, 
that  is  no  discredit  to  the  giver,  and  it  affords  a  sound 
basis  for  optimism.  Nothing  in  our  present  civilization 
is  developing  so  rapidly  as  the  science  of  advertising; 
and  if  we  can  keep  the  publicity  expert  a  few  steps  in 
advance  of  the  public  conscience  we  shall  surprize  our- 
selves by  the  quantity  of  good  works  we  are  lured  into 
doing. 


THE  EXPANSION  OF  AUSTRALIA 

THOSE  who  have  deplored  the  waste  of  human  effort 
and  life  in  the  attempts  to  reach  the  geographical 
pole  will  be  glad  to  read  in  this  issue  of  an  expedition 
which  had  a  more  sensible  aim  than  to  be  the  first  to 
attain  the  mathematical  point  which  marks  the  conflu- 
ence of  imaginary  lines,  and,  what's  more,  a  point  that 
does  not  stay  still  but  wobbles  around  in  a  sixty-five  foot 
ring.  The  Australasians  are  a  practical  and  far-sighted 
people  and  it  was  not  for  nothing  that  the  Governments 
of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  appropriated  over  $100,- 
000  for  the  exploration  of  the  coast  of  the  Antarctic 
continent  lying  nearest  them.  Adelie  Land  is  but  little 
farther  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  than  these  are 
from  each  other,  and  they  certainly  have  the  best  right 
to  it.  Any  claims  that  we  might  have  had  by  right  of 
discovery  have  long  been  forfeited  by  our  failure  to 
follow  up  Admiral  Wilkes,  who  first  saw  this  coast 
seventy-five  years  ago. 

Judging  by  the  pictures  we  present  on  other  pages, 
this  newly  acquired  territory  is  not  suited  to  coloniza- 
tion. Where  the  wind  blows  on  the  average  fifty  miles  an 
hour  and  the  summer  temperature  is  32°  Fahr.,  immi- 
gration is  not  likely  to  be  excessive.  Nevertheless  the 
Mawson  expedition  proved  that  men  can  live  there  the 
year  round  if  it  is  worth  while  and  also  that  it  would  be 
worth  while.  Nothing  very  definite  has  been  given  out  to 
the  public  about  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  Antarctic  con- 
tinent, but  from  what  Professor  David  of  Sydney  Uni- 
versity said  in  his  England  address,  it  must  be  consider- 
able. Germany  is  finding  out  that  copper  is  very  valu- 
able when  you  do  not  have  it,  and  coal  is  something  that 
is  bound  to  rise  in  price  in  future  years,  like  the  Sibyl- 


line leaves.  The  furs  and  fisheries  alone  are  likely  to  pay 
the  costs  of  acquisition  and  exploitation,  as  they  have 
in  Alaska,  and  there  is  here  also  the  hint  of  gold  behind. 
At  any  rate  the  expedition  has  extended  the  domain  of 
Australasia  by  more  than  a  third. 

Toward  the  north  as  well  these  enterprising  countries 
are  now  rapidly  expanding.  In  the  last  six  months  they 
have  taken  possession  of  all  of  the  German  islands  of 
the  Pacific,  except  such  as  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Japan. 
This  amounts  to  96,000  square  miles,  an  area  larger  than 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  put  together.  New  Zealand 
and  not  Germany  now  shares  with  us  Samoa ;  Japan  and 
not  Germany  now  shares  with  us  the  Ladrones;  Aus- 
tralia and  not  Germany  now  shares  New  Guinea  with 
the  Dutch.  The  ultimate  ownership  of  these  islands  de- 
pends upon  the  outcome  of  the  war  and  the  bargaining 
of  the  peace  conference,  but  for  the  present  at  least 
Australasia  may  rejoice  in  the  gain  of  large  territories 
in  the  tropics  whose  luxuriant  vegetation  and  high  tem- 
perature form  a  natural  complement  to  her  cold  and 
barren  Antarctic  acquisitions. 


ON  BEING  SNOWED  ON 

IT  is  a  poor-spirited  wayfarer  who  attempts  to  shield 
himself  from  the  snow  with  an  umbrella.  Not  that 
he  deserves  to  share  the  scornful  apostrophe  which 
Meredith  addresses  to  the  man  who  shrinks  from  the 
rain: 

Thou,  trim  Cockney,  that  jeerest,  consider  thyself,  to 
whom  it  may  occur  to  be  out  in  such  a  scene,  and  with  what 
steps  of  a  nervous  dancing  master  it  would  be  thine  to  play 
the  hunted  rat  of  the  elements,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
one  imagined  dry  spot  about  thee,  somewhere  on  thy  luck- 
less person! 

For  being  rained  on  is  quite  another  story.  The  rain  is 
uncompromising ;  it  lacks  the  urbane  adaptability  of  the 
snow,  which  is  content  to  settle  where  it  falls  and  make 
the  best  of  it,  which  flutters  into  your  face  with  the  most 
determined  insistence,  yet  without  brusquerie — diplo- 
matic to  the  last  flake.  There  is  a  bit  of  caress  and  just 
a  touch  of  chill  in  it,  like  the  lightly  flung  sarcasm  of  & 
sister  or  a  sweetheart. 

Then  it  does  such  quaint  things  to  passersby.  This 
year's  absurd  balmacaan  and  the  rusty  coat  of  a  decade's 
service,  dusted  with  its  clinging  white,  are  hardly  to  be 
distinguished;  even  the  fantastic  complexities  of  your 
debutante's  tailor-tortured  costume  are  reduced  to  dem- 
ocratic sim.plicity.  And  when  here  and  there  a  wisp  of 
brown  hair  is  powdered  more  daintily  than  was  ever 
my  lady's  coiffure,  who  would  regret  the  umbrella  ? 


THE  LIBERTY  TO  MAKE  OPPRESSIVE 
CONTRACTS 

IN  the  name  of  equality  of  right,  the  decision  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  Kansas  coercion 
law  case  fastens  upon  the  man  who  works  with  his 
hands  a  crippling  burden  of  inequality.  The  Kansas 
law,  like  similar  statutes  in  thirteen  other  states,  for- 
bade an  employer  to  require  a  workingman,  on  being 
hired,  to  sign  an  agreement  not  to  join  a  labor  union. 
This  law,  sustained  by  the  state  courts  of  Kansas,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  now  overthrown. 

The  majority  opinion  of  the  court  declares  that  the 
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restriction  imposed  by  the  statute  upon  the  employer 
disturbs  the  equality  of  right  enjoyed  by  employer  and 
employee,  impairs  the  liberty  of  contract  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution,  and  effects  no  purpose  necessary 
or  beneficial  to  the  general  welfare. 

On  all  these  points  the  court  has  taken  a  view  which 
is  reactionary  and  regardless  of  the  actual  facts  of 
modern  industrial  life. 

On  the  first  point,  the  Supreme  Court  had  a  clearer 
view  in  a  previous  case,  involving  a  legislative  limita- 
tion of  hours  of  labor,  when  ii  said:  "The  legislatutre 
has  also  recognized  the  fact,  which  the  experience  of 
legislators  in  many  states  has  corroborated,  that  the 
proprietors  .  .  .  and  their  operatives  do  not  stand  upon 
an  equality.  .  .  .  The  proprietors  lay  down  the  rules  and 
the  laborers  are  practically  constrained  to  obey  them." 

On  the  second  point,  it  has  long  been  established  by 
legislative  action  and  judicial  pronouncement  that  lib- 
erty of  contract  is  not  absolute  but  relative — a  right  of 
the  individual  which,  while  it  may  not  be  taken  away, 
may  be  modified  on  behalf  of  the  general  welfare.  Indeed 
it  is  not  even  absolute  in  regard  to  the  individual  him- 
self, as  was  recognized  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  another 
case,  when  it  said:  "A  man  may  not  barter  away  his  life 
or  his  freedom,  or  his  substantial  rights." 

On  the  third  point,  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Mr. 
Justice  Day,  concurred  in  by  Mr.  Justice  Hughes,  speaks 
with  force  and  reason: 

This  statute  reaches  not  only  the  employed  but  as  well 
one  seeking  employment.  The  latter  may  never  wish  to  join 
a  labor  union.  By  signing  such  agreements  as  are  here  in- 
volved he  is  deprived  of  the  right  of  free  choice  as  to  his 
future  conduct,  and  must  choose  between  employment  and 
the  right  to  act  in  the  future  as  the  exigencies  of  his  situa- 
tion may  demand.  .  .  .  We  cannot  understand  upon  what 
ground  it  can  be  said  that  a  subject  so  ultimately  related 
to  the  welfare  of  society  is  removed  from  the  legislative 
power.  ...  It  would  be  difficult  to  select  any  subject  more 
intimately  related  to  good  order  and  the  security  of  the 
community  than  that  under  consideration — whether  one 
takes  the  view  that  labor  organizations  are  advantageous 
or  the  reverse. 

The  contention  of  the  majority  of  the  court  is  that 
the  prohibition  of  such  action  by  employers  as  will  ren- 
der it  impossible  for  the  workers  to  unite  in  organiza- 
tions for  the  collective  preservation  of  their  rights  has 
no  relation  to  the  general  welfare. 

It  must  be  a  matter  of  deep  regret  to  every  lover  of 
human  rights  and  believer  in  social  and  industrial  prog- 
ress to  have  the  highest  court  in  the  land  take  such  a 
stand.  It  is  gratifying  that  three  of  the  keenest  and  most 
progressive  minds  on  the  Supreme  bench,  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes,  Mr.  Justice  Day,  and  Mr.  Justice  Hughes,  take 
the  contrary  view. 

But  even  that  fact  does  not  help  at  the  present  junc- 
ture.    We  have  taken  a  backward  step. 


THE  TYRANNY  OF  A    MINORITY 

ONCE  more  a  filibuster  has  been  used  by  the  minor- 
ity in  the  Senate  to  impede  and  postpone  action  by 
the  majority. 

The  rules  of  the  Senate,  unlike  those  of  practically 
every  other  legislative  body  in  the  world,  permit  unlim- 
ited debate.  The  majority  cannot  bring  a  measure  to  a 
vote  so  long  as  a  single  member  is  willing  to  stand  in  his 
place  and  talk,  no  matter  how  little  he  may  have  to  say, 
or  how  irrelevantly  he  may  say  it. 


In  the  present  case  we  are  inclined  to  approve  the 
result.  But  that  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  method 
by  which  it  is  arrived  at  is  wrong. 

In  any  body  where  decisions  are  made  by  the  count- 
ing of  noses,  there  is  bound  to  be  from  time  to  time  ar- 
bitrary and  autocratic  action  by  a  group  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  interests  of  the  rest  of  the  body. 

Generally  it  is  the  action  of  the  majority.  Whereupon 
the  minority  complains  bitterly  of  tyranny.  In  the  Unit- 
ed States  Senate  it  is  often  the  action  of  a  minority. 
Then  the  majority  inveighs  loudly  against  tyranny. 

Both  are  right.  But  if  tyranny  there  must  sometimes 
be,  the  tyranny  of  the  majority  is  better  than  the 
tyranny  of  the  minority.  For  the  majority  presumably 
represents  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  electorate. 

The  world  has  yet  to  find  a  better  method  of  legisla- 
tion than  that  of  majority  voting  in  representative  as- 
semblies. Until  such  a  method  is  found,  a  minority  has 
no  right  to  obstruct  the  course  of  legislation  by  sheer 
physical  inertia. 

The  rules  of  the  Senate  on  debate  are  a  denial  of 
fundamental  facts  of  representative  government. 


The  best  of  material  for  the  future  historian  is  the 
ephemeral  literature  of  the  war,  such  as  magazines, 
newspapers,  pamphlets,  press  bulletins,  postcards,  letters 
and  the  like  which  reflect  contemporary  opinion.  But 
such  things  vanish  very  quickly  after  the  occasion  that 
has  called  them  forth,  so  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  Yale 
University  has  begun  the  collection  of  material  of  this 
sort  as  well  as  all  books  and  official  documents  bearing 
on  the  Great  War  with  the  object  of  building  up  a  spe- 
cial library  on  the  subject. 


The  Great  War  named  itself.  So  we  said  in  early 
August,  and  the  spread  of  this  designation  shows  that 
the  fitness  of  the  designation  is  generally  recognized. 
Now  it  receives  official  sanction  thru  the  publication  of 
a  volume  of  Italian  documents  under  the  title  of  I  docu- 
menti  delta  Grande  Guerra.  The  "European  War"  is 
obviously  too  narrow.  The  "World  War,"  tho  it  has  the 
advantage  of  alliteration,  is  too  broad,  for  one  continent 
is  happily  saved  from  it  by  being  under  the  egis  of  the 
Monroe  doctrine. 


Harry  Thaw,  the  insane  murderer  of  Stanford  White, 
is  back  in  New  York  State  after  many  months  of  fugi- 
tive exile.  Now  begins  a  new  legal  battle  over  his  con- 
tinuance in  confinement.  There  should  be  no  question 
about  it.  Until  a  board  of  competent  experts  declares 
that  he  has  regained  his  sanity  to  the  point  where  he  is 
no  longer  a  danger  to  the  community,  he  should  not  be 
released  from  the  asylum.  And  no  mawkish  sentimen- 
tality should  influence  the  decision. 


After  the  Buy-a-Bale  movement,  why  not  try  a  Buy- 
a-Day-of-Work  campaign  ?  A  day's  work  would  cost  you 
little  and  might  help  one  of  the  unemployed  much. 


Congress  has  twelve  big  appropriation  bills  to  pass — 
and  less  than  twice  as  many  days  to  pass  them  in.  It  is 
time  to  stop  talking  and  get  to  work. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  WEEK 


^    ,  The  German  Gov- 

Germany  Declares     g^nment    has    an- 
a  War  Zone  nounced  that  be- 

ginning February  18  every  enemy 
merchant  ship  entering  the  waters 
surrounding  the  United  Kingdom  will 
if  possible  be  destroyed,  and  that 
even  neutral  vessels  will  be  in  danger 
owing  to  the  misuse  of  neutral  flags. 
As  this  measure  brings  up  a  question 
of  neutral  rights  that  touches  Amer- 
ican interests  very  nearly  and  may 
necessitate  action  on  the  part  of  our 
Government,  we  quote  several  para- 
graphs from  the  announcement, 
using  the  official  version  coming  di- 
rect by  wireless  from  Berlin  to  Say- 
ville,  since  this  differs  considerably 
from  the  version  which  came  first  to 
this  country  thru  London: 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
war  Great  Britain  has  carried  on  a 
mercantile  warfare  against  Germany  in 
a  way  that  defies  all  principles  of  in- 
ternational law.  It  is  true  the  British 
Government  has  announced  in  a  number 
of  decrees  that  the  Declaration  of  Lon- 
don concerning  naval  warfare  is  bind- 
ing on  her  naval  forces,  but  in  reality 
she  has  renounced  the  declaration  in  its 
most  important  particulars.  .  .  . 

Inasmuch  as  she  has  declared  subject 
to  capture  all  articles  of  conditional 
contraband  intended  for  Germany,  with- 
out reference  to  the  harbor  in  which 
they  are  to  be  unloaded  or  to  the  hostile 
or  peaceful  use  to  which  they  are  to  be 
put,  she  does  not  hesitate  to  violate  the 
London  Declaration,  as  her  naval  forces 
have   seized   on    neutral   ships    German 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

February  1 — Germans  repulsed  on  the 
Bzura  before  Warsaw  after  a  week 
of  desperate  attack.  British  regain 
ground  lost  at  La  Bass4e. 

February  2 — Heavy  Austro-German 
attacks  force  back  Russians  in  Car- 
pathians and  Bukowina.  Four  Dar- 
danelles forts  shelled  by  Anglo- 
French  fleet. 

February  S — French  repulse  German 
attacks  in  Champagne.  British  foil 
attempt  of  Turks  to  cross  Suez 
Canal. 

February  4 — Battle  of  the  Bzura  con- 
■  tinues  indecisive  but  with  losses  es- 
timated at  25,000  on  each  side.  Rus- 
sians invade  Hungary  thru  Car- 
pathian passes. 

February  5 — Germany  warns  all  ves- 
sels away  from  the  United  Kingdom 
after  February  18.  Cunard  "Lusi- 
tania"  hoists  American  flag  to  es- 
cape capture  in  Irish  Sea. 

February  6 — Russians  cross  Bzura  and 
attack  German  positions  near  the 
Vistula.  Turkey  salutes  Italian  flag, 
so  closing  the  Hodeida  incident. 

February  7 — Russians  advancing  in 
East  Prussia  toward  Insterburg. 
Austrians  report  advance  in  souch- 
ern  Galicia  and  capture  of  1200 
Russian  prisoners. 
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ble," and  that  his  gifts  amounted  to  $324,667,399 


property  that  was  not  contraband,   in 
violation  of  her  own  decrees. 

She  has  further,  thru  her  naval 
forces,  taken  from  neutral  ships  nu- 
merous Germans  liable  to  military  ser- 
vice, and  has  made  of  them  prisoners 
of  war.  Finally  she  has  declared  the 
entire  North  Sea  to  be  an  area  of  war 
and,  if  she  has  not  made  impossible  the 
passage  of  neutral  shipping  thru  the 
sea  between  Scotland  and  Norway,  she 
has  made  it  so  difficult  and  so  danger- 
ous that  she  has  to  a  certain  extent 
effected  a  blockade  of  neutral  coasts 
and  neutral  ports.  This  is  in  violation 
of  international  law.  These  measures 
have  the  obvious  purpose,  thru  the  ille- 
gal paralyzation  of  neutral  commerce, 
not  only  to  strike  at  Germany's  military 
strength,  but  also  at  the  economic  life 
of  Germany  and,  finally,  thru  starva- 
tion, doom  the  entire  population  of  Ger- 
many to  destruction.   .   .   . 

Just  as  England  has  designated  the 
area  between  Scotland  and  Norway  as 
an  area  of  war,  so  Germany  now  de- 
clares all  the  waters  surrounding  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  including  the  en- 
tire English  Channel,  as  an  area  of 
war.  It  will  thus  proceed  against  the 
shipping  of  the  enemy  for  this  purpose 
beginning  February  18,  1915. 

Germany  will  endeavor  to  destroy  ev- 
ery enemy's  merchant  ship  that  is  found 
in  this  area  of  war  without  its  always 
being  possible  to   avert  the  peril  that 
thus    threatens    persons    and    cargoes. 
Neutrals  are  therefore  warned  against 
further    entrusting    crews,    passengers 
and  wares  to  such  ships.  Their  attention 
is  called  to  the  fact  that  it  Is  advisable 
for  their  ships  to   avoid  entering  this 
area,  for,  even  tho  the  German  naval 
forces   have  instructions   to   avoid  vio- 
lence to  neutral  shipping  in  so  far  as 
they  are   recognizable,   in  view  of  the 
misuse  of  neutral  flags  ordered  by  the 


British  Government  and  the  contingen- 
cies of  naval  warfare,  their  becoming 
victims  of  torpedoes  directed  against 
the  enemy's  ships  cannot  always  be 
averted. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  specifically 
noted  that  shipping  north  of  the  Shet- 
land Islands,  in  the  eastern  area  of  the 
North  Sea,  and  in  a  strip  at  least  thirty 
sea  miles  in  width  along  the  Nether- 
lands coast  is  not  imperiled.  .  .  . 

A  case  of  what  the  German  proc- 
lamation refers  to  as  "the  misuse  of 
neutral  flags"  occurred  on  February 
6,  when  the  Cunard  liner  "Lusitania" 
arrived  at  Liverpool  flying  the  Amer- 
ican flag.  She  had  hauled  down  the 
Union  Jack  and  put  up  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  the  night  before  in  the 
Irish  Sea  after  receiving  by  wireless 
a  warning  of  danger  from  German 
submarines.  The  British  Merchant 
Shipping  act  of  1894  prohibits  the 
assumption  of  the  British  flag  by  a 
foreign  vessel  "unless  the  assump- 
tion has  been  made  for  the  purpose 
of  escaping  capture  by  the  enemy  or 
by  a  foreign  ship-of-war  in  the  exer- 
cise of  belligerent  right." 


The  Battle  of 
the  Bzura 


Probably  the  bloodiest 
battle  of  the  war  is 
that  which  has  been 
fought  in  the  angle  between  the 
Bzura  and  Rawka  rivers.  Here  a 
force  of  80,000  or  100,000  men  had 
been  concentrated  under  General  von 
Mackensen,  who  was  determined  at 
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bravely    in    several   battles    as   a   member  of   the 

Polish    volunteer    legion    of    the    Austrian    Army 

that  she  was  brevetted  sergeant 
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any  sacrifice  to  break  thru  the  Rus- 
sian lines  defending  Warsaw,  thirty 
miles  east.  It  is  an  open  and  level 
battlefield  and  the  frozen  ground 
made  it  difficult  for  the  attacking 
party  to  get  protection  by  digging  or 
to  gain  ground  by  sapping.  As  the 
Russians  have  had  months  in  Vi^hich 
to  prepare  their  defenses,  they  had 
entrenched  themselves  as  strongly  as 
possible  and  had  marked  the  ranges 
for  their  artillery. 

Against  these  fortified  positions 
the  Germans  launched  their  attack, 
endeavoring  by  sheer  mass  momen- 
tum to  overpower  the  enemy.  After  a 
week  of  alternate  artillery  fire  and 
charges  they  succeeded  on  Sunday, 
the  last  day  in  January,  in  capturing 
two  miles  of  trenches.  The  Russians 
then  retired  to  their  second  line,  and 
against  this  the  German  waves  broke 
in  vain.  The  buildings  of  the  village 
of  Goumine  and  the  country  estate 
of  Borjimow  formed  the  center  of 
action.  The  battle  front  was  nearly 
seven  miles  long.  Six  hundred  guns 
were  used  by  the  Germans  to  support 
their  infantry  charges.  In  order  to 
prevent  the  depletion  of  their  num- 
bers thru  the  terrific  fire  of  the  Rus- 
sian machine  guns  the  German  sol- 
diers advanced  in  close  formation, 
shoulder  to  shoulder  and  nine  ranks 
deep.  The  regiments  in  front,  who 
were  expected  to  be  sacrificed  to 
make  way  for  the  rest,  were  called 
the  "Death  Divisions."  Reserves 
were  brought  up  from  Lowicz  to  take 
the  places  of  those  who  fell. 

Three  days  of  such  tactics  made 
no  impression  upon  the  Russian  de- 
fenses, and  as  soon  as  the  force  of 
the  onslaught  was  exhausted  the 
Russians  charged  with  the  bayonet 
and  regained  their  lost  positions.  Ac- 
cording to  Russian  estimates  the 
Germans  lost  at  least  25,000  in  killed 
and  wounded  between  February  1 
and  4,  and  the  Russian  casualties 
were  not  much  less.  The  German 
official  report  is  reticent,  but  claims 


From   the  London   Times 


THE. BATTLE   OF  THE   BZURA 


From    January    22    to    February    4    the    Germans,    under    General    von    Mackenson,    made    mass 

attacks    on    the   Russian   Hnes    between   Sochaczew    and   Bolimow,    west   of   Warsaw.    According   to 

Petrograd   reports   the   Germans   sacrificed   25,000   men    and   made   no    permanent   gains.    North  of 

the  Vistula  the  Germans  have  attacked  the  Russians   near  Lipno 


the  capture  of  6000  Russian  prison- 
ers in  the  three  days'  fight. 

Following  up  their  success  a  force 
of  Russians  crost  the  Bzura  River 
at  its  junction  with  the  Vistula  and 
so  attacked  the  German  position 
from  the  left  fiank. 

North  of  the  Vistula  the  Germans 
have  met  the  Russian  army  which 
was  making  its  way  toward  Thorn. 
Their  attack  was  delivered  between 
Lipno  and  Dobrzin,  and,  according  to 
the  Russian  account,  was  repulsed 
with  heavy  loss. 

In  western  Europe  the 
Snow  Forts  fighting  has  been  fierc- 
est where  the  weather 
is  the  worst,  that  is  in  the  Vosges 
Mountains  of  Alsace.  Here  the  snow 
is  deep  and  hard  packed,  so  both 
armies  have  taken  to  skis.  In  some 
cases  the  French  Alpine  troops  have 


carried  German  positions  by  skating 
down  the  mountainside  with  such 
momentum  that  the  charge  could 
not  be  checked  on  the  way  either 
by  the  enemy  or  by  them- 
selves. Concealment  by  digging, 
which  has  become  the  established 
method  of  warfare  in  the  present 
conflict,  is  easier  in  snow  than  in 
earth.  Both  the  Germans  and  the 
French  have  hidden  their  batteries 
in  the  snow  banks  so  they  are  invisi- 
ble even  to  the  aeroplanes  flying  over. 
The  fighting  here  devolves  mostly 
upon  the  artillery,  and  the  towns 
fought  for  are  shelled  first  by 
one  side  and  then  by  the  other 
until  little  is  left  of  them. 
Thann,  Steinbach  and  Cernay  have 
so  suffered  as  the  Germans  have 
successively  retired  from  them  and 
fallen  back  toward  Miilhausen.  An 
aerial  bombardment  of  the  headquar- 
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ters  of  General  von  Bordungen  near 
Altkirch  forced  him  to  remove  the 
staff  to  Mulhausen.  The  French  have 
now  possession  of  a  strip  of  the  Al- 
satian border  from  Svi^itzerland  as 
far  north  as  St.  Die,  about  ten  miles 
wide  and  fifty  miles  long. 

About  the  rest  of  the  French- 
Flemish  line  there  is  little  to  say,  al- 
tho  there  has  been  hard  fighting  in 
the  Champagne  district,  where 
trenches  have  been  lost  and  won  at 
several  points.  The  French  have 
made  strong  efforts  to  push  back  the 
German  line  between  Rheims  and 
Argonne  in  order  to  cut  the  railroad, 
which  parallels  the  entrenchments  a 
few  miles  to  the  north,  but  they  have 
not  been  able  to  hold  the  little 
ground  they  have  gained. 


Turks  Attack 
Suez 


Last  week  we  de- 
scribed the  march  of 
the  Ottoman  armies 
across  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  and 
gave  a  map  illustrating  the  lines  of 
advance.  Of  the  three  divisions  the 
middle  one  seems  to  have  been  the 
most  important;  it  is  said  to  have 
consisted  of  12,000  men.  On  the 
night  of  February  2  these  troops  at- 
tempted to  bridge  the  Canal  by 
means  of  rafts  and  pontoons  a  few 
miles  south  of  Ismailia.  While  en- 
gaged in  this  work  they  were  at- 
tacked by  the  British  Territorial,  In- 
dian and  Australasian  troops,  and  in 
an  all-day  battle  suffered  a  terrible 
defeat.  It  is  reported  that  400  of  the 
Turks  were  killed,  many  more  than 
that  wounded,  and  600  taken  prison- 
ers. The  British  lost  fifteen  killed  and 
fifty-three  wounded. 

Two  days  later  the  Turks  renewed 
their  efforts  to  cross  the  Canal  and 
were  again  repulsed,  with  the  loss  of 
300  prisoners  and  many  killed  and 
wounded.  The  British  captured  three 
machine  guns  and  ninety  camels 
loaded  with  supplies.  The  prisoners 
could  be  more  properly  designated 
deserters,  for  they  had  suffered  so 


much  from  lack  of  food  on  their  re- 
cent march  and  from  the  harsh 
treatment  of  the  German  officers  as 
to  be  quite  willing  to  surrender. 
Most  of  them  are  imprest  Bedouin 
or  Palestine  peasants  without  uni- 
forms or  training. 

In  this  war  of  ditch- 
The  Airmen  digging  and  machine 
maneuvers  the  only 
chance  for  the  display  of  individual 
daring  is  in  the  air.  The  aviators  alone 
remind  us  of  the  ancient  days  when 
the  champions  encountered  one  an- 
other in  front  of  the  armies  and  the 
knight  errant  wandered  at  will  thru 
the  enemy's  country.  Most  of  the 
bomb-dropping  exploits,  however,  do 
little  damage;  at  least  according  to 
the  account  of  the  party  attacked, 
usually  the  only  side  heard  from. 

The  Germans  continue  their  air 
raids  on  the  channel  port  of  Dun- 
kirk. On  the  night  of  January  28  six 
German  aeroplanes  passed  over  the 
place  and  fifty  bombs  were  dropped, 
both  explosive  and  incendiary,  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  the  pro- 
vision depots,  but  the  only  buildings 
injured  were  private  houses. 

English  aeroplanes  visiting  Dort- 
mund damaged  twenty-one  public 
buildings  and  the  Germania  monu- 
ment at  Hohenburg.  Seven  English 
aeroplanes  which  were  bombarding 
Ostend  and  Zeebrugge  were  at- 
tacked by  a  flock  of  Taubes  and 
driven  out  to  sea,  where  three  of 
them  are  reported  lost. 

A  German  dirigible  of  the  Parse- 
val  type,  which  attacked  the  Russian 
port  of  Libau,  was  brought  down  by 
gun  fire  and  fell  into  the  sea.  The 
crew  was  captured. 

The  first  really  effective  use  of  the 
aerial  arm  in  battle  is  reported  from 
Craonne,  where  the  French  airmen 
rained  bombs  upon  the  German 
troops  massed  in  the  trenches  until 
they  were  so  demoralized  that  when 
the    French    infantry   charged   with 


fixed  bayonets  they  fled  in  a  disor- 
derly rout. 

Percival  Gibbon,  the  Russian  cor- 
respondent of  the  London  Chronicle 
and  the  New  York  Times,  who  is  al- 
most the  only  eye  witness  to  send 
news  of  the  eastern  campaign,  thus 
describes  a  duel  between  a  German 
Taube  which  was  dropping  bombs  on 
Warsaw  and  a  Russian  biplane  which 
attacked  it  over  the  city: 

It  was  a  glorious  piece  of  sheer  dar- 
ing, for  a  seventy-horsepower  biplane, 
while  admirable  for  reconnoissance  and 
observing  gunfire,  is  overmatched  in 
such  a  competition  as  this  by  a  twelve- 
horsepower  Taube  monoplane.  The 
Taube  quickly  straightened  up  and  then 
swooped,  like  a  sparrow  hawk  shooting 
down  the  air  in  a  plunge  so  swift  and 
steep  that  from  the  street  comer 
groups  the  cry  went  up  that  it  was  fall- 
ing. The  two  machines  passed  abreast  of 
one  another  at  a  distance  that  appeared 
to  be  small,  and  as  they  came  abeam  I 
could  see  the  twinkle  of  the  pale  fire  as 
the  gun  of  the  monoplane  spat  at  her 
opponent.  Then  they  were  apart  again 
and  the  monoplane  was  climbing  swift- 
ly to  repeat  the  maneuver. 

Some  minutes  elapsed  before  the 
strategy  of  the  overmatched  biplane 
was  apparent.  The  fight  flickered  away 
in  dives  and  circles  across  roofs  and 
threatened  to  pass  out  of  sight  when 
suddenly  the  colorless  sky  showed  a  rag 
of  smoke  drifting  across.  Three  more 
biplanes  had  driven  the  Taube  clear  of 
the  streets  to  where  the  guns  from  the 
batteries  could  bear  on  her. 

Instantly  the  Taube  was  circling  and 
climbing  in  a  panic  to  get  out  of  range 
of  the  shrapnel  which  burst  around  her. 
The  last  seen  of  her  was  her  beeline 
retreat  due  west. 

To  the  same  papers  we  are  indebt- 
ed for  the  following  vivid  description 
of  an  exploit  by  Pegoud,  the  French 
aviator.  One  day  in  trying  out  a  new 
machine  he  took  along  a  dozen  bombs 
to  drop  upon  a  German  magazine. 

When  he  was  near  his  goal  he  hov- 
ered above  the  place,  and,  descending 
lower,  dropt  nine  of  the  bombs.  The 
effect  was  prodigious.  Explosion  after 
explosion  rent  the  air  so  that  his  ma- 
chine was  shaken  by  the  vibrations. 

Pegoud  flew  away  elated  at  his  suc- 
cess. Still  he  had  three  bombs  left,  and 
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swooping  like  a  bird  of  prey  flung  them 
over  the  heads  of  a  company  of  Ger- 
man soldiers.  They  scattered  in  all  di- 
rections and  Pegoud  flew  thru  the  dark- 
ened sky  like  a  winged  death. 

His  latest  achievement  was  directed 
a  few  days  ago  against  a  captive  air- 
ship, from  which  the  fire  of  German 
batteries  was  directed.  Flying  at  a 
great  hight  and  making  a  wide  detour 
behind  a  veil  of  clouds,  Pegoud  then 
flew  straight  at  the  sausage-shaped  bal- 
loon. He  was  seen  at  once,  and  shots 
were  fired  at  him  wildly.  He  heard  the 
shouts  of  the  soldiers  and  hoarse  com- 
mands. Little  figures  were  running 
about  like  ants  down  there,  and  the 
balloon  was  hastily  drawn  earthward, 
but  it  was  too  late. 

Pegoud  swooped  in  magnificent  vol- 
planes which  used  to  thrill  me  when  I 
saw  them  over  English  soil.  When  he 
was  less  than  fifty  yards  above  the  air- 
ship he  flung  his  bomb.  A  dull  explosion 
followed,  making  a  gale  of  air  currents 
in  which  the  French  aeroplane  rocked 
with  quivering  planes.  The  ball  of  gas 
was  rent  and  the  German  airship  col- 
lapsed to  earth. 

„,      ,  It  was  commonly  be- 

Demands''     ^^'^'^    ^"    ^^^    United 
States  that  Japan,  in 

undertaking  the  capture  of  the  Ger- 
man territory  of  Kiao-Chau,  had 
pledged  herself  to  return  it  to  China. 
This,  it  now  appears,  was  not  the 
case,  for  the  Japanese  Government 
has  stated  that  Japan  is  under  no 
obligations  whatever  as  to  the  dis- 
posal of  Kiao-Chau.  Judging  by  ap- 
pearances, it  is  the  intention  of  Ja- 
pan to  retain  both  the  continental 
and  the  insular  territory  taken  from 
the  Germans.  Plans  are  being  made 
for  the  colonization  and  agricultural 
development  of  the  archipelagoes  by 
Japanese,  and  they  have  taken  over 
the  German  railroads  of  the  Shan- 
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tung  peninsula  leading  from  Kiao- 
Chau  into  the  interior. 

The  Japanese  Government  has  re- 
cently presented  to  China  a  list  of 
her  demands,  and  President  Yuan 
Shih-kai  has  called  a  conference  for 
their  consideration.  No  authorized 
statement  of  the  contents  of  the  note 
has  transpired,  but  it  is  rumored 
that  Japan  asks  for  the  extension  to 
ninety-nine  years  of  her  lease  of  the 
Manchurian  railroad,  the  privilege 
of  residing  and  owTiing  land  in  Mon- 
golia as  well  as  Manchuria,  and  the 
transference  to  Japan  of  all  the  Ger- 
man mining,  railroad  and  agricul- 
tural concessions  in  China.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  a  few  years  ago, 
when  Russia  brought  Outer  Mongo- 
lia under  her  control,  Japan  took 
measures  to  extend  her  sphere  of  in- 
fluence in  Inner  Mongolia.  In  south- 
ern China  also  the  Japanese  have 
been  investing  extensively  in  mining 
and  other  concessions,  and  they  fa- 
fored  and  supported  with  men  and 
money  the  ill-fated  rebellion  of  Dr. 
Sun  Yat-sen  against  the  government 
of  Yuan  Shih-kai  at  Peking. 

The  Japanese  are  reported  to  have 
sold  over  $40,000,000  worth  of  arms 
and  ammunition  to  the  Allies,  mostly 
to  Russia. 

-,  .,,.,  ,  In  the  House,  on  the 
Mr.  Wilson's       .,,      ,,  , 

V  t     TI   Vi  M  '    "-"^^^  ^^^   ^"   ^^' 

^  ^  tempt  to  pass  the  Im- 
migration bill  over  President  Wil- 
son's veto.  Exactly  one  year  had 
elapsed  since  the  original  passage  of 
the  bill  in  this  branch  of  Congress. 
After  a  day  of  debate  the  roll  was 
called  and  Mr.  Wilson's  veto  was  sus- 
tained. But  the  margin  was  a  nar- 


row one.  To  pass  the  bill  261  voted, 
and  136  were  counted  in  the  nega- 
tive. There  were  399  members  pres- 
ent (two  not  voting),  and  266  affirm- 
ative votes  were  needed  for  the  two- 
thirds  which  passage  over  a  veto  re- 
quires. Party  lines  were  broken. 
There  were  166  Democrats  against 
the  veto,  and  102  for  it.  On  the  Re- 
publican side,  78  opposed  the  veto 
and  32  voted  to  sustain  it.  Nearly  all 
of  the  Progressives  were  against  the 
veto. 

This  was  the  third  failure  to  pass 
such  a  bill  over  a  President's  veto. 
Two  years  ago  Mr.  Taft's  disap- 
proval was  effective.  Mr.  Cleveland's 
veto  of  a  similar  measure  was  up- 
held. The  chief  ground  of  objection 
has  been  a  literacy  test.  If  the  House 
had  shown  a  two-thirds  majority 
this  time,  the  bill  would  have  be- 
come a  law,  for  there  were  only  a 
few  votes  against  it  in  the  Senate. 
The  supporters  of  it  will  try  again 
in  the  next  Congress.  In  the  debate 
the  veto  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Under- 
wood, the  Democratic  floor  leader. 
Mr.  Burnett,  chairman  of  the  Immi- 
gration Committee,  said  the  Presi- 
dent had  erred  in  asserting  that  the 
proposed  restriction  had  never  been 
advocated  in  national  platforms.  He 
asserted  that  support  of  it  had  been 
given  in  the  Democratic  platform  of 
1896. 


The  Ship 
Purchase  Bill 


A  Democratic  revolt 
may  have  prevented 
the  passage  of  the 
Ship  Purchase  bill  in  the  Senate.  On 
the  1st,  Mr.  Clarke,  of  Arkansas, 
moved  to  send  the  bill  back  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  A  point  of 
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order  against  this  motion  having 
been  raised  and  sustained  by  the 
Vice-President,  his  decision  was 
overruled  by  a  vote  of  46  to  37,  nine 
Democrats  voting  against  him.  Then 
there  was  a  motion  to  lay  Mr. 
Clarke's  motion  on  the  table.  This 
was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  44  to  42, 
the  following  seven  Democrats 
standing  for  Mr.  Clarke's  original 
propositron:  Messrs.  Clarke,  of  Ar- 
kansas; Camden,  of  Kentucky; 
O'Gorman,  of  New  York;  Bankhead, 
of  Alabama;  Hitchcock,  of  Nebras- 
ka; Hardwick,  of  Georgia,  and  Var- 
daman,  of  Mississippi. 

At  a  Democratic  conference  efforts 
were  made  to  gain  the  support  of  the 
seven  Senators  by  concessions.  One 
would  prevent  the  purchase  of  in- 
terned ships;  another  would  end 
Government  ownership  at  the  close 
of  the  war.  The  overtures  were  re- 
jected. On  Friday,  adjournment  until 
Monday  was  ordered,  and  the  efforts 
were  renewed.  At  the  end  of  the 
week  it  was  shown  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Senators  supporting 
the  bill  lacked  one  vote.  Passage  of 
the  bill  was  not  expected, 

,     The        steamship 
Cotton  and  Food     «Dacia,"     which 

^^*P^  was    bought    from 

the  Hamburg-American  Company  by 
E.  N.  Breitung,  and  which  started 
from  Galveston  on  January  31  for 
Rotterdam  with  a  cargo  of  cotton, 
arrived  at  Norfolk  on  the  7th  and 
stopped  there  to  take  on  coal,  in- 
tending to  resume  the  voyage  with- 
out delay.  It  is  expected  that  the  ship 
will  be  seized  and  subjected  to  the 
action  of  a  British  prize  court.  Mr. 
Breitung  has  bought  the  "Segu- 
ranga,"  an  American  ship,  and  is 
converting  her  into  a  cotton  carrier. 
According  to  decisions  recently  an- 
nounced, a  cargo  of  cotton  on  this 
ship,  consigned  to  Germany,  would 
no":  be  disturbed. 

It  is  understood  that  the  "Wilhel- 
mina's"  cargo  of  foodstuffs  will  be 
seized.  This  ship,  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag,  sailed  for  Hamburg  on  Jan- 
uary 22,  a  few  days  before  the  Ger- 
man Government  took  over  all  the 
grain  and  flour  of  the  country.  The 
British  Government  has  decided  to 
take  the  "Wilhelmina,"  holding  that, 
despite  the  guarantee  given  by  the 
German  Ambassador  at  Washington, 
the  cargo  may  come  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  German  Government  and 
he  used  for  the  army.  Because  the 
ship  sailed  before  the  German  Gov- 
ernment's food  decree  was  published, 
Great  Britain  will  pay  for  the  cargo 
and  release  the  vessel.  Notice  has  re- 
cently been  given  that  all  foodstuffs 
shipped  to  Germany,  Austria  or  Tur- 
key will  be  regarded  as  contraband. 


The  Case  of 
Werner  Horn 


Werner  Horn,  a  Ger- 
man who  had  been  in 
this  country  for  sev- 
eral years,  attempted,  on  the  2d, 
to  destroy  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way bridge  over  the  St.  Croix  River 
(the  international  boundary)  at 
Vanceboro,  Maine,  by  an  explosion 
of  dynamite.  The  bridge  was  but 
slightly  injured.  He  was  arrested  in 
Vanceboro  on  a  warrant  procured  by 
the  railroad  company.  Admitting 
that  he  had  sought  to  wreck  the 
bridge,  he  claimed  that  what  he  had 
done  was  an  act  of  war,  or  a  politi- 
cal act,  saying  that  he  was  a  German 
reservist  with  the  rank  of  captain. 
When  Canada  asked  for  his  extradi- 
tion, he  asserted  that  the  offense  had 
been  committed  in  Maine  and  that 
he  had  not  set  foot  on  Canadian  soil. 
He  also  appealed  to  the  German  Am- 
bassador at  Washington. 

He  was  arrested  again  upon  the 
charge  that  he  had  injured  buildings 
in  Vanceboro.  Having  been  found 
guilty,  he  was  sent  to  jail  for  thirty 
days.  It  is  expected,  however,  that  he 
will  soon  be  surrendered  to  the  Fed- 
eral authorities  for  a  hearing  before 
a  commissioner  concerning  extradi- 
tion. The  legal  question  is  a  compli- 
cated one,  and  the  case  presents 
novel  features.  It  is  suspected  that 


Horn  started  the  fire  that  destroyed 
the  Roebling  works  in  Trenton,  New 
Jersey.  War  material  was  being  pro- 
duced there.  He  was  in  Trenton  at 
the  time. 

,     ,,     .  General       Obregon, 

At  the  Mexican     representing      Car- 
t-apita  ranza,  has   retained 

control  of  the  Mexican  capital.  Za- 
pata, with  headquarters  at  Cuerna- 
vaca,  sixty  miles  from  the  city,  has 
been  carrying  on  guerrilla  warfare. 
His  forces  have  been  whipped  twice 
by  Obregon,  but  he  has  cut  the  cap- 
ital's water  mains.  When  Zapata  re- 
treated from  the  city,  he  took  with 
him  Garza,  the  latest  of  the  provi- 
sional presidents.  It  was  said  that 
Garza  had  been  kidnapped  and  borne 
away  by  force  because,  in  an  address 
to  the  convention,  he  had  denounced 
Zapata  and  called  hi3  army  an  incom- 
petent one.  Since  Garza's  departure 
nothing  has  been  heard  of  him,  and 
at  the  end  of  last  week  many  believed 
that  Zapata  had  put  him  to  death. 

The  diplomatic  representatives  of 
foreign  powers  are  in  a  quandary. 
Carranza,  saying  that  Vera  Cruz  was 
the  new  capital,  invited  them  to  that 
city.  They  declined  to  go,  holding 
that  acceptance  of  his  invitation 
would  be  equivalent  to  recognition  of 


(t)  Inter  national  i\eics 

TRIFLIN'l    DAMAGE   THAT   MAY  CAUSE  COMPLICATIONS 

This  is  all  that  Werner  horn's  bomb  accomplished  when  he  tried  to  wreck  the  international  bridge 

over  the  St.   Croix   River,  between   Maine  and  New   Brunswick,  over  which   foodstuffs  for   England 

are  shipped.  But  he  has  appealed  to  Ambassador  Von  Bernstorff  to  secure  freedom  from  extradition 

from  this  country  on  the  ground  that  his  offense  was  an  art  of  war 
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his  Government.  Whereupon  their 
relations  with  the  First  Chief  and 
General  Obregon  became  strained. 
Carranza  ordered  the  Spanish  Minis- 
ter, if  he  desired  to  avoid  deporta- 
tion, to  surrender  within  twenty-four 
hours  a  Spaniard  named  Delcaso,  a 
confidential  agent  of  the  Spanish 
Government,  who  has  accompanied 
Villa.  It  was  alleged  that  Delcaso 
had  assisted  Villa  in  many  ways.  The 
man  had  sought  refuge  in  the  Span- 
ish legation,  and  the  Minister  de- 
clined to  surrender  him.  This  inci- 
dent offended  the  diplomatic  corps, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  week  it  was 


son  were  held,  their  release  being 
conditional  upon  the  First  Chief's 
pardon  of  Santibanez,  who  asked  for 
his  old  place  in  the  Constitutionalist 
army.  The  First  Chief  would  not 
yield.  Last  week  he  reported  the 
death  of  his  brother. 


Villa  and  His 
Foes 


In  the  north.  Villa  has 
continued  his  prepara- 
tions for  a  movement 
against  Tampico.  He  has  promised  to 
capture  the  port,  to  drive  all  his  ene- 
mies out  of  northeastern  Mexico,  and 
to  defeat  Carranza's  army  within  six 
weeks.    General    Angeles    has    been 


and  will  retire  after  the  restoration 
of  peace.  He  has  appointed  three 
Cabinet  ministers — Diaz  Lombardo, 
formerly  Minister  to  France;  Fran- 
cisco Escudero,  formerly  speaker  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  pro- 
fessor of  political  economy  in  the 
University  of  Guadalajara,  and  Gen- 
eral Garza  Cardenas.  Probably  An- 
geles will  be  his  Minister  of  War. 

Reports  about  military  movements 
in  the  northwest  are  conflicting.  The 
Yaqui  Indian  troops  have  mutinied 
and  are  terrifying  the  people  of  So- 
nora.  Mines  are  closed  in  that  state 
and  agriculture  is  neglected. 
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THE    EXPOSITION    FROM   AN   AEROPLANE  ' 

The   main    group   of   buildings   as   they    looked   in    December.    The   big   fair    opens    at    the    end    of    this    week    and    will    run    to    the    end    of    the    year 


said  that  all  of  the  diplomats  might 
leave  Mexico.  They  were  unable  to 
use  the  telegraph  wires,  there  was  no 
Government  for  them  to  deal  with, 
and  the  city  was  suffering  for  lack 
of  food.  Obregon  closed  all  the  news- 
paper offices,  but  afterward  permit- 
ted the  publication  of  two  dailies, 
under  a  rigid  censorship.  Thousands 
of  Government  employees  were  out 
of  work,  and  the  Villa  currency,  in 
general  circulation,  had  been  made 
worthless  by  Obregon  decree. 

Gen.  Jesus  Carranza,  the  First 
Chief's  brother,  and  his  son  Abelar- 
do,  who  were  captured  in  the  first 
week  of  January  on  the  Tehauntepec 
Isthmus  by  General  Santibanez,  who 
had  turned  from  Carranza  to  Zapata, 
have  been  put  to  death  by  Santiba- 
nez. Members  of  General  Carranza's 
staff  were  executed  immediately 
after  their  capture,  but  he  and  his 


successful  in  and  about  Monterey, 
and  another  subordinate  of  Villa  has 
captured  San  Luis  Potosi,  driving 
out  General  Benavides,  who  was  for- 
merly loyal  to  Villa.  He  will  have 
25,000  men  in  three  columns  attack- 
ing Tampico,  and  General  Caballero, 
defending  Tampico,  has  only  10,000. 
General  Gonzales,  also  at  Tampico, 
has  issued  a  notice  that  all  foreign- 
ers there  who  aid  Carranza's  enemies 
or  interfere  with  the  political  affairs 
of  Mexico  will  be  put  to  death. 

Villa  has  assumed  the  Presidency, 
or  has  made  himself  a  kind  of  dic- 
tator. In  a  published  statement  he 
says  he  reluctantly  took  this  course 
for  the  preservation  of  order,  be- 
cause he  and  his  f '^rces  had  been  sep- 
arated from  t^  e  convention,  the  cap- 
ital and  the  Prcbident  (Garza),  who 
cannot  be  reached.  He  does  not  seek 
the  Provisional  Presidency,  he  adds, 


It  is  reported  that  $7,000,000  has 
been  raised  by  wealthy  Mexicans  in 
exile  for  a  new  revolutionary  move- 
ment, hostile  to  both  Carranza  and 
Villa,  and  designed  to  establish  a  re- 
public composed  of  Sonora,  Sinaloa 
and  Lower  California.  Another  re- 
port speaks  of  a  movement  of  the 
same  kind  in  support  of  Gen.  Eduar- 
do  Iturbide,  as  a  candidate  for  Pro- 
visional President.  He  is  now  in  Tex- 
as. A  peace  conference,  attended  by 
more  than  200  former  governors, 
general  or  cabinet  ministers,  was 
held  last  week  in  San  Antonia.  It 
adopted  a  resolution  urging  all  the 
militant  factions  to  submit  to  arbi- 
tration, and  appointed  a  committee, 
the  leading  members  of  which  are 
Francisco  Carbajal,  who  was  Presi- 
dent for  a  time  after  the  fall  of 
Huerta,  and  Federico  Gamboa,  For- 
eign Minister  in  Huerta's  Cabinet. 


V! 


"ICTORY  belongs  to  those 
who  know  how  to  suffer  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  more." 
This  phrase  of  the  famous  Japan- 
ese General  Nogi  sums  up  modern 
war.  And  what  of  those  who  suffer, 
the  wounded  by  shot  and  shell,  the 
grim  incomplete  harvest  of  war? 

Modern  war  is  very  cruel  to  the 
wounded,  just  as  modern  surgery  and 
modern  science  are  kind  and  save 
many  lives  which  would  have  been 
lost  formerly.  There  is  none  of  the 
awful  squalor  and  dirt  of  the  Crimean 
hospitals — there  is  preparation  here 
and  plenty  of  it.  The  railway  net- 
work of  France  makes  it  far  more 
easy  to  convey  wounded  to  adequate 
hospitals  far  from  the  battle  line  once 
they  can  be  collected.  But  there  is  the 
rub.  Shell  fire  makes  ambulance  work 
very  perilous  indeed — since  the  en- 
emy's artillerymen  fire  on  anything 
moving,  at  distances  which  make  it 
difficult  to  distinguish  those  carry- 
ing out  an  errand  of  mercy  from  the 


attacking  troops.  But  the  wounded 
are  picked  up  under  the  heaviest  fire. 
There  are  plenty  of  brave  ambulance 
men  and  stretcher  bearers. 

As  one  of  these  latter  said  to  me: 
"It  is  not  the  shells  that  bother  us 
so  much,  but  it  is  very  hard  to  carry 
a  heavily  loaded  stretcher  when  all 
the  time  one  is  falling  over  dead 
bodies  and  horses." 

But  often  the  wounded  have  to  lie 
out  for  hours,  in  a  zone  of  retreat 
and  attack,  where  no  help  can  come 
to  them.  During  the  night  help  may 
come,  but  if  the  ground  be  still  con- 
tested nobody  can  go  there  at  all. 
And  from  the  darkness  go  up  cries 
of  "water,  water,  help,"  gradually 
weakening  as  the  strength  of  the  suf- 
ferer ebbs  away. 

The  use  of  the  emergency  first  aid, 
applied  by  fellow  wounded  on  the 
field  of  battle,  has  saved  many  lives. 
For  sometimes  it  is  quite  impossible 
for  a  doctor  to  reach  the  wounded ; 
but  a  less  severely  injured  comrade. 


rolling  over  and  over,  may  be  able  to 
arrest  a  hemorrhage  and  save  a  life. 

How  wounded  suffer  and  endure  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  case  of  some 
regiments  which  had  taken  up  a  posi- 
tion across  a  river:  they  were  cut  to 
ribbons  but  could  not  be  collected. 
Finally  the  wounded  were  ferried 
across  on  rafts  during  the  night 
three  at  a  time,  under  shell  fire — 
this  after  twenty  hours'  exposure  in 
wet  trenches. 

Then  they  were  taken  to  the  hos- 
pital in  a  church.  No  sooner  there 
than  the  roof  was  taken  off  by  shells 
and  a  move  into  the  cellar  was  ad- 
visable. At  nightfall  this  forlorn 
band,  wounded  by  bullets,  but  more 
by  splinters  of  shell  and  shrapnel, 
staggered  forth  to  seek  safety.  There 
were  only  a  few  stretchers,  and  men 
who  were  sure  they  could  not  walk, 
walked  all  the  same,  clinging  to  their 
comrades.  Thus  thru  the  night  for 
two  miles  to  where  the  motor  ambu- 
lances were  waiting.  Then  forty  miles 
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to  railhead — jolting  and  suffering  as 
the  fractured  bones  rasp  and  grate 
together.  Comfortable  trains  for  two 
days,  with  every  rail  giving  a  throb, 
to  hospital.  But  thanks  to  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  field  hospitals  there 
is  little  gangrene — little,  that  is, 
compared  with  what  might  be. 

Those  hospital  trains — what  an  ex- 
perience it  is  to  travel  in  them!  The 
smells,  the  indescribable  horrors,  the 
pitiful  sufferings  of  men  from  the 
trenches,  with  blood-soddened  band- 
ages, jolted  for  hours  between  coun- 
try stations,  without  a  cup  of  hot 
coffee  or  a  change  of  r^gs.  And  yet 
all  that  can  be  done  is  done.  In  this 
frightful  hurly-burly  of  war,  when  a 
few  hundred  yards  backwards  or  for- 
wards may  mean  thousands  more 
wounded  to  be  dealt  with,  it  is  im- 
possible that  there  should  not  be 
great  suffering.  Motor  vehicles  have 
done  much  to  reduce  the  time  of  suf- 
fering,  but  there   is   still  much. 

But  they  are  wonderfully  brave, 
these  sufferers.  I  saw  a  Highlander 
whose  arm  had  been  cut  off  by  one 
of  his  own  officers  in  a  trench — it 
had  been  terribly  shattered  by  a  shell 
— cheerfully  smoking  on  his  stretch- 
er, dissatified  with  his  French  ciga- 
arets  but  cheerful,  very  cheerful. 

"I   will   be   first-rate   for   opening 

taxi  doors  in  the  Strand ;  lucky  it  was 

my   left  arm,"   was  his 

comment. 

Another   Tommy   was 
drinking   tea,   that   bev- 
erage    beloved     of     the 
army, 
when      a 
bullet  took 
him  in  his 
right  arm. 
He      care- 
f    u    1    1    y 
trans- 


ferred  the  pannikin  to  the  left  hand 
and  finished  his  tea. 

Men  have  been  known  to  ask  to  be 
shaved  on  arriving  in  Paris  to  go  to 
hospital  so  as  to  appear  clean  to  the 
nurses. 

"Can't  shock  them  with  a  beard 
like  that,"  said  a  burly  sergeant  with 
four  bullets  in  him.  And  yet  at  the 
hospitals  it  takes  something  to  shock 
them  now. 

I  saw  the  arrival  at  the  Ritz  Hotel, 
now  partly  a  hospital,  of  a  French 
private  who  had  come  from  the  east- 
ern frontier.  He  had  had  forty  days' 
continuous  work  in  the  trenches, 
without  taking  his  clothes  off,  with- 
out shaving,  without  washing.  He 
was  a  regular  wild  man  of  the  woods. 
His  clothes  had  to  be  cut  off  him. 
And  he  was  having  a  fine  time  with 
all  the  comfort  of  fine  linen  and  ac- 
commodation of  a  first-class  hotel. 

That  is  one  thing — modern  hotels 
make  fine  hospitals.  The  supply  of 
hot  and  cold  water  is  especially  use- 
ful. But  the  men's  troubles  are 
over  when  they  arrive  at  a  real  hos- 
pital. It  is  the  transit  from  the  firing 
line  to  the  hospital  which  is  terrible 
for  them. 

Cleanliness  is  the  keynote  of  the 
hospital  endeavor.  At  the  front  this 
is  difficult,  but  often  the  apparent 
uncleanliness  which  one  sees  is  only 

superficial;    the    wound    surfaces 

are  clean  and  safe. 

The  stretchers  with  their  pock- 
ets for  dressings  are  wonderfully 
efficient.    In   each   ambulance   are 


little  dispensaries  and  everything 
antiseptic  to  make  of  these  vehicles 
perfect  little  movable  hospitals. 

From  battlefield  to  motor  ambu- 
lance, from  motor  ambulance  to  train, 
from  train  to  hospital — all  these 
stages  in  the  way  of  the  cross  of  the 
wounded  are  now  well  defined  and 
working  well.  Steps  have  been  taken 
to  prevent  the  well-run  organization 
of  efficient  doctors  and  nurses  from 
being  upset  by  the  well-meaning  but 
dangerous  efforts  of  the  amateur 
nurse.  These  have  been  politely  but 
firmly  removed  from  the  possibility 
of  danger — and  their  services  will  be 
utilized  as  and  when  they  can. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the 
Red  Cross  badge  was  rather  abused 
by  curiosity  seekers.  Some  such  ar- 
rived near  a  battle  in  progress,  some 
way  back  from  the  firing  line,  and 
announced  that  they  were  come  to 
help. 

"Go  and  help  them  burying  these 
bodies  over  there,"  said  the  medical 
officer.  And  they  did,  these  society 
amateurs,  because  they  had  to.  But 
they  never  went  out  with  Red  Cross 
badges  again. 

The  whole  of  France  is  full  of 
wounded ;  there  are  no  towns  without 
them.  Before  the  end  of  the  war  all 
the  countries  concerned  will  be — 
must  be — vast  hospitals,  with  thou- 
sands or  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men  in  all  stages  of  convalescence. 

From  a  military  point  of  view  the 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  get  the  wound- 
ed back  to  the  firing  line  as  soon  as 
possible.  Nor  are  the  wounded 
averse  to  this ;  in  fact  they  are  all 
keen  upon  getting  out  of  the  hos- 
pital as  soon  as  possible. 

And  so  they  sit  there  in  the 
sunshine,  joking  among  them- 
selves, grumbling  about  having 
no  letters,  "grousing"  about  Mttle 
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details  as  is  their  traditional  right, 
but  none  of  them  despondent,  none 
of  them  not  a  better  soldier  than  be- 
fore as  to  morale. 

"That  is  what  is  so  fine  about  the 
British  army,"  said  a  French  officer, 
"the  more  you  pound  them,  the  more 
they  suffer,  the  better  they  get,  and 
the  more  determined  to  win."  Those 
blue-clad     lines     of     cripples     prove 


more  the  strength  of  the  British 
army  than  a  thousand  military  pa- 
geants and  parades. 

The  very  courage  and  cheerfulness 
of  these  men  make  visitors  rather 
ashamed  of  themselves.  One  of  the 
hospital  orderlies  had  been  complain- 
ing that  the  blue  clothes  of  the 
wounded  secured  for  them  an  undue 
share  in  the  good  things  showered  on 


the  hospital  by  the  warm-hearted 
French  people.  To  his  grumble,  "You 
get  all  the  things  given  you,  you  in 
the  blue  suits,"  came  the  quick  retort 
from  one  of  the  wounded  men:  "It's 
easy  enough  to  get  a  blue  suit;  all 
you've  got  to  do  is  to  go  in  the  firing 
line."  And  those  who  earn  a  blue  suit 
may  be  cheerful,  but  they  certainly 
do  earn  it! 


Underwood  &  Underwood 


SORTING   THE   BUNDLES— A   FEW   OF    MANY   THOUSAND   ARE   STACKED  AT  THE   RIGHT 

BUNDLE    DAY    IN    NEW    YORK 

TRANSFERRING  SURPLUS     CLOTHING   FROM   THE   EMPLOYED   TO   THE   UNEMPLOYED 


B 


UNDLE,  n.  A  number  of 
things  or  a  quantity  of  any- 
thing bound  up  together;  a 
single  thing  folded  or  doubled  and 
tied  up ;  a  package." 

The  lexicographer  who  devised 
that  definition  probably  thought  him- 
self rather  conclusive.  But  he  ought 
to  have  seen  Bundle  Day  Headquar- 
ters in  New  York.  When  five  floors  of 
a  Fifth  Avenue  loft  building  are 
filled  with  overcoats,  derbies,  silk 
hats,  women's  hats,  dresses,  socks, 
bathrobes,  collars,  ties,  waists,  toys, 
white  silk  vests  and  knitting  needles, 
in  paper  boxes,  wooden  boxes,  hat- 
boxes,  bags,  suitcases,  newspapers, 
brown  paper,  and  nothing  at  all,  the 
most  elastic  definition  of  bundle 
stretches  until  it  snaps. 

For  Bundle  Day  is  nothing  less 
than  a  sociological  phenomenon.  It  is 
one  phase  of  New  York's  effort  to 
adjust  itself  to  a  winter  in  which 
something  like  half  a  million  men 
and  women  are  out  of  work. 

February  1  was  "Wardrobe  Day." 
February  2  was  "Attic  Day."  Febru- 
ary 3  was  to  be  the  climax,  "Bundle 
Day."  But  all  thru  the  day  the  bun- 
dles kept  pouring  in  in  such  quanti- 
ties that  the  "day,"  like  the  defini- 


tion, was  expanded  indefinitely,  and 
plans  were  laid,  under  Mrs.  James 
Speyer's  direction,  to  make  the  work 
permanent. 

Everybody  helped.  The  first  prob- 
lem was  to  get  people  to  ransack 
wardrobes  and  attics  for  the  clothing 
they  could  spare.  Advertising  pla- 
cards and  newspapers  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  seductive  tags  ac- 
complished that.  Then  it  was  neces- 
sary to  collect  all  the  bundles;  the 
hotels  arranged  to  collect  from  their 
patrons,  the  commuters'  railroads 
provided  storage  room  in  the  sta- 
tions, the  city  threw  open  the  school 
houses  and  the  police  stations,  the 
department  stores  and  the  express 
companies  and  the  city  provided  wag- 
ons and  trucks.  Next  the  huge  piles 
of  clothing  had  to  be  sorted,  cleaned, 
prest,  repaired,  and  put  in  wearable 
condition.  In  this  task  volunteers 
from  churches  and  social  service  or- 
ganizations all  over  the  city  worked 
with  men  and  women  secured  thru 
the  Municipal  Employment  Agency. 
And  when  the  garments  were  finally 
ready  for  shivering  backs  practically 
all  the  relief  agencies  in  the  city  co- 
operated in  distributing  them. 

An  empty  building  near  Madison 


Square  was  secured  to  serve  as  the 
clearing  house.  The  Lackawanna 
Railroad  gave  enough  coal  to  keep 
it  warm,  and  the  committee  took 
possession.  Then  the  magnet  be- 
gan to  work.  Huge  "quantities  of 
anything  bound  up  together"  were 
piled  into  elevators  jammed  to  cubic 
capacity,  unloaded  and  stacked,  sort- 
ed by  hurrying  hands  and  passed  on 
to  the  repair  staff. 

Not  that  the  clothes  arrived  in 
rummage-sale  tatters.  To  be  sure, 
there  was  one  pair  of  trousers  which, 
the  resourceful  worker  remarked, 
would  do  nicely  for  a  one-legged  man. 
But  there  were  thousands  of  warmi 
overcoats  and  suits — decently  ar- 
ranged on  clothes-hangers  provided 
by  a  great  department  store.  "From' 
good  makers,  too,"  sagely  remarked 
the  little  tailor  who  was  visibly  rel- 
ishing the  opportunity  to  bring  his 
professional  judgment  into  play  after 
long  idleness.  There  was  one  gift  of 
500  pairs  of  brand-new  socks;  an- 
other of  200  pairs  of  shoes  fresh 
from  the  factory.  There  seemed  to  be 
tons  of  warm  underwear.  In  one  room 
a  group  of  seamstresses,  under  the 
guidance  of  two  teachers  loaned  by 
the  Board  of  Education,  were  bu33f 
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putting  quantities  of  women's  cloth- 
ing in  good  shape. 

One  of  the  lately  unemployed  re- 
marked facetiously  to  the  lean-faced 
Yankee  who,  with  a  rakish  gray  hat 
and  collarless  shirt,  was  sporting  a 
nobby  livery  of  blue  with  huge  brass 
buttons,  "Jimes,  go  'round  the  corner 
and  get  me  a  glass  of  'ahf-an'-'ahf." 
"Aye,  aye,  sir,"  replied  James,  with 


a  last  flourish  and  a  jovial  pun  on 
the  "tale  of  a  waiter's  coat"  before 
he  whipped  it  off  and  passed  it  on. 
And  if  he  did  miss  his  cue  a  little  the 
donor  of  the  coat  did  no  better.  But 
that  sort  of  gift  was  rare.  Most  of 
the  things  would  do  just  what  they 
were  meant  to  do — relieve  hardship. 
If  you  ask  Miss  Frances  Kellor 
(whose  work  for  immigrants  Inde- 


pendent readers  know  well),  who 
was  responsible  for  launching  Bun- 
dle Day  in  New  York,  she  flashes 
back  "I  don't  know."  But  nobody 
quite  believes  her.  At  any  rate,  New 
York  liked  the  idea.  Half  of  those 
who  observed  it  liked  the  passing 
sensation  of  being  generous ;  the  oth- 
er half  liked  the  lasting  sensation  of 
being  clothed. 


THE    INSPIRATION    OF    THE    SCRIPTURES 

WHAT  I  BELIEVE  AND    WHY— TWENTY-FIRST   PAPER 
BY  WILLIAM  HAYES  WARD 


IN  two  previous  papers  I  have  spo- 
ken of  the  Hebrew  and  the  Chris- 
tian Scriptures,  and  have  tried  to 
show  what  testimony  they  give  as  to 
the  claim  that  the  writers  had  spe- 
cial inspiration  from  God. 

Believing,  as  I  find  evidence  to  be- 
lieve, that  God's  hand  can  be  seen  in 
the  creation  and  evolution  of  nature, 
I  have  no  difficulty  in  believing  that 
God  can  act  and  has  acted,  under  his 
own  laws,  in  the  course  of  human 
history.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  guide  good  men,  of  what- 
ever nation,  as  teachers  along  the 
ways  of  goodness;  but,  as  in  his 
guidance  of  the  course  of  nature,  I 
would  expect  his  action  to  follow  a 
course  of  evolution,  along  which  men 
should  gradually  learn  more  of  him 
and  more  of  goodness  and  wisdom. 
I  see  no  reason  why  an  Elijah  or 
Isaiah  or  John  or  Paul  should  not 
have  had  much  of  such  guidance  and 
inspiration,  or  why  great  and  good 
men  in  later  or  earlier  days  might 
not  have  been  thus  favored,  whether 
Zoroaster  or  Socrates. 

But  I  should  not  expect  this  light 
from  heaven  to  be  blinding.  It  would 
not  give  more  than  could  be  received. 
The  earliest  history  of  mankind 
makes  them  ignorant  savages,  and 
by  a  course  of  evolution  they  had  to 
come  from  a  condition  somewhat 
higher  than  the  beasts  to  one  of  civ- 
ilization and  intelligence.  God  might 
lead  them  up  gently,  patiently,  by 
many  hands  which  his  had  grasped. 
God's  prophets  would  be  imperfect 
men,  and  much  imperfection  and 
much  error  would  be  mixt  with  some 
new  truth  discovered  and  taught. 

A  MIRACLE  OF  INSIGHT 

I  can  see  in  the  Hebrew  and  Chris- 
tian Scriptures  no  evidence  of  what 
is  usually  meant  by  inspiration;  in 
much  of  them  no  evidence  of  more 
than  any  historian  or  other  writer 
might  attain.  It  is  not  in  the  history 
or  the  science  of  the  Bible,  any  more 
than  in  its  rhetoric,  that  we  are  to 
look  for  anything  unusual;  they  are 


no  better  than  what  we  find  the  lit- 
erature of  other  ancient  peoples  to 
be;  it  is  in  the  amazing  appearance 
of  the  teaching  of  one  supreme  God 
of  absolute  Justice  and  holiness.  At 
first,  as  under  a  process  of  evolution 
was  to  be  expected,  he  was  the  one 
God  of  the  Jews,  while  other  nations 
had  other  gods,  but  later  in  the  time 
of  the  Captivity  the  Hebrew  prophets 
rose  to  the  conception  that  Jehovah 
was  the  only  God,  and  the  gods  of 
the  nations  were  but  silver  or  gold 
or  wood.    No   other  nation   reached 
this  hight  of  inspiration.  Greece  in- 
vented civilization,  and  from  Greece 
alone  has  it  spread  to  all  the  world 
since;  but  it  was  only  the  Hebrew 
people    that    discovered,    taught    by 
their  prophets,  the  worship  of  one 
only  true  God,  Maker  of  heaven  and 
earth,  and  beside  him   there  is   no 
God.  By  what  miracle  of  insight  or 
of  divine  revelation  did  they  learn  to 
worship  this  sole  God,  that  insignifi- 
cant little  tribe  of  Egyptian  slaves, 
fated   to  hold  the  highway   of  two 
hostile    nations,    the    mightiest    on 
earth,  both  vulgarly  polytheistic,  one 
worshiping  "Isis  and  Orus  and  the 
dog  Annubis,"  and  the  other,  on  the 
Euphrates,     annexing     gods     from 
every  conquered  nation,  and  in  ter- 
ror of  heavenly  and  earthly  monsters 
and  dragons  innumerable;  and  right 
about  them  the  many-named  Baalim 
and  Ashtaroth  of  the  lesser  Amor- 
ites    and    Syrians    and    Phenicians. 
Why   did  this   insignificant  football 
of  the  nations,  tributary  or  captive, 
find  the  one  God  whom  the  learned 
priests  of  Thebes  and  Memphis  and 
Babylon  and  Ninevah,  searching  for 
a  Deus  Exsuperantissimus   in  their 
genealogies  and  hierarchies  of  dei- 
ties   could    not    find — no,    not    even 
when    the    Heretic    King    of    Egypt 
chiseled   out  the  names   of  Egypt's 
gods  that  he  might  replace  them  for 
a  decade  or  two  with  the  mighty, 
many-handed  god  of  the  solar  disk? 
Here  is  history's  great   riddle,   un- 
solved unless  it  be  by  special  divine 
Providence  which  made  little  Pales- 


tine the  world's  teacher  in  religion, 
as  little  Greece  is  its  one  master  in 
culture  and  civilization.  Was  there 
not  here  revelation  to  the  soul  rather 
than  inspiration  to  the  pen? 

JESUS'    ATTITUDE    TOWARD    SCRIPTURE 

It  is  impossible  to  prove  this  or 
any  higher  degree  of  special  inspira- 
tion, for  it  would  transgress  no  nat- 
ural law  of  the  mind,  and  it  would 
be  a  matter  of  faith  resting  not  so 
much  on  reason  as  on  its  reasonable- 
ness. It  is  reasonable  that  God  may 
have  guided,  as  a  part  of  his  provi- 
dence, certain  men  anywhere  and  at 
any  time  to  be  teachers  of  their  peo- 
ple.   Miracles   may   be   supposed   to 
support  inspiration,  but  the  miracles 
are  a  part  of  the  books  for  which  in- 
spiration is  sought,  and  their  genu- 
ineness is  a  part  of  the  question,  and 
is  more  in  doubt  than  the  inspiration 
itself.  Really,  the  one  main  argument 
for  the  inspiration  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures   is   that   Our   Lord   is,    I 
doubt    not,    truthfully,    reported    to 
have  treated  them  as  such,  referring 
to  them  as  prophetic  evidence  of  his 
Messiahship.  To  be  sure,  we  may  re- 
ply that  the  Evangelists  wrote  a  dec- 
ade or  more  after  his  death  and  gath- 
ered their  reports  of  his  words  from 
memory  and  from  stories  current  in 
the  Church  and  hardly  verbally  ac- 
curate, and  very  likely  incorporated 
their  own  ideas  of  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecy;  but,  as  the  record  stands, 
Jesus  himself  accepted  the  current 
Jewish  notion  of  the  inspired  infal- 
libility of  the  Old  Testament,  and  it 
is  almost  certain  that  he  was  taught 
in  the  synagog  school  to  believe  as 
every  one  believed.  Whatever  view  is 
taken  of  the  divinity  in  Jesus  this  is 
admitted    by   all,   that   he   grew    in 
knowledge  from  his  childhood,  that 
he  did  not  know  when  he  should  re- 
turn to  earth,  and  that,  if  correctly 
reported,  he  was  mistaken  when  he 
said  that  his   second  coming  would 
take  place   during   the   life   of  that 
generation.  Jesus  was  not  alone  in 
his  acceptance  of  the  prevalent  doc- 
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trine  of  Scripture.  But  that  doctrine 
had  grown  up  gradually,  and  had  no 
definite  basis.  Because  the  Jews  of 
two  or  three  hundred  years  before 
Christ  had  developed  this  doctrine, 
the  Christian  Church  in  the  course 
of  a  hundred  years  or  more  added 
their  own  Scriptures  to  the  inspired 
canon. 

ERRORS  OF  FACT   IN  THE  BIBLE 

What  is  valuable  in  the  Bible,  Old 
Testament  and  New,  is  its  truth 
rather  than  its  inspiration,  its  re- 
ligious truth  and  its  historical  truth. 
Christianity  depends  on  the  truth  in 
the  Scriptures,  not  on  their  inerr- 
ancy ;  otherwise  if  error  were  proved 
that  would  overthrow  Christianity. 

We  do  not  need  to  search  with  a 
n\icroscope  to  find  errors  of  fact  in 
the  Bible.  They  are  patent.  The  world 
of  ^rth  and  stars  was  not  made  in 
six  days.  The  meaning  of  the  story 
in  the  very  first  chapter  is  not  to  be 
twisted  and  wrenched  by  hunting  in 
the  dictionary  for  a  definition  of 
"day"  that  will  stretch  it  to  millions 
of  years,  for  the  question  of  meaning 
is  purely  literary,  not  arbitrarily 
lexicographical,  as  if  "The  evening 
and  the  morning  were  the  first  day" 
could  cover  a  whole  geologic  period. 
The  truth  of  the  chapter  is  not  in 
the  details  of  the  panorama,  but  in 
the  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  the 
detailed  conception  that  God  was  the 
author  of  the  firmament  above  and 
the  earth  and  the  waters  beneath. 
That  truth  we  can  believe  and  accept, 
and  disbelieve  all  the  rest. 

Nor  do  we  have  to  believe  that  all 
men  and  beasts  perished  from  the 
earth  except  those  in  Noah's  Ark. 
With  our  knowledge  the  story  is  ab- 
surd; and  we  know  that  it  is  an  older 
Babylonian  legend  cleansed  of  its 
polytheism  to  fit  it  to  the  acceptance 
of  those  who  worshiped  one  only  God. 
Just  as  absurd  is  the  mjrth  of  the 
Confusion  of  Tongues  at  the  Tower 
of  Babel.  We  can  smile  at  the  credu- 
lity which  lengthened  out  the  lives  of 
the  Patriarchs,  Terah  205  years,  his 
son  Abraham  175  years,  Isaac  180 
years,  Jacob  147  years,  Joseph  110 
years,  and  Moses  120  years,  at  a 
time  when  we  know  from  contempo- 
rary Egyptian  and  Babylonian  in- 
scriptions that  the  ordinary  period 
of  life  was  not  exceeded. 

It  is  a  comparatively  simple  thing 
to  separate  the  legendary  from  the 
historical  period  in  the  annals  of 
Israel,  and  to  see  in  both  the  develop- 
ment of  the  pure  faith  of  monothe- 
ism. History  depends  upon  writing; 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Hebrews 
had  any  writing  in  their  own  lan- 
guage before  the  time  of  David.  Of 
course  the  Egyptians  and  Babylon- 
ians   had    their    complicated    picto- 


graphic  or  syllabic  systems  of  wri- 
ting long  before,  and  the  Babylonian 
system  and  language  were  used  in 
Palestine  we  know  till  near  the  time 
of  Moses  for  international  corre- 
spondence, but  it  is  exceedingly  im- 
probable that  the  books  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch were  written  first  in  Baby- 
lonian or  Egyptian  and  translated 
centuries  after  into  Hebrew.  It  is 
much  more  likely  that  the  so-called 
Five  Books  of  Moses  were  composed 
some  considerable  time  after  the  civ- 
ilization that  grew  up  with  David 
and  Solomon;  and  this  accounts  for 
not  a  little  of  legend  and  miracle  in 
them.  The  freedom  of  composition  is 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in  so  sol- 
emn a  document  as  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments the  reason  given  for 
keeping  the  Sabbath  in  Deuteronomy 
is  entirely  different  from  that  given 
in  Exodus. 

MORAL   ERRORS 

But  misapprehensions  as  to  the 
distinction  between  history  and 
legend  are  far  less  serious  than 
moral  or  religious  imperfections,  and 
such  there  certainly  are,  and  not  a 
few  of  them,  in  the  Old  Testament, 
and  perhaps  in  the  New.  We  must 
expect  them  if  the  understanding  of 
duty  and  the  knowledge  of  God  come 
by  slow  development  of  ages ;  the  new 
seed  will  not  at  once  crowd  out  the 
old  weeds.  Indeed  the  whole  sacri- 
ficial system  common  to  the  nations 
about  them,  at  first  polytheistic  and 
later  purified  by  monotheism,  was 
based  on  a  false  conception  of  God  as 
a  being  who  has  to  be  placated  and 
bought  off  by  the  most  precious  gifts, 
even  to  the  first-born,  and  the  proph- 
ets had  to  protest  against  dependence 
upon  it;  and  Christianity  had  to  re- 
ject it  all  and  save  it  only  as  a  type 
of  Christ. 

But  why  should  we  be  surprized  to 
find  that  writers  of  the  Jewish  Scrip- 
tures fell  behind  our  ethical  stand- 
ards, when  we  have  not  ourselves 
ceased  from  going  to  war,  and  honor 
soldiers  as  a  superior  caste?  I  can- 
not read  portions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment without  wishing  that  their 
translation  into  new  missionary  lan- 
guages might  be  long  delayed,  and 
that  children  might  learn  the  New 
Testament  before  the  Old.  We  should 
not  make  too  much  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  it  is  far  from  perfect.  It  is  not 
to  edification  to  read  of  the  seventy 
men  of  Bethshemesh  whom  God  slew 
for  looking  into  the  Ark  when  it  was 
sent  back  by  the  Philistines;  or  of 
Uzzah  who  died  later  because  God 
was  angry  with  him  when  he  tried  to 
steady  the  Ark  when  it  shook  as  Da- 
vid was  bringing  it  to  Jerusalem ;  or 
of  Elijah  the  prophet  slaying  the 
four   hundred   and   fifty   priests    of 


Baal;  or  of  Elisha  cursing  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  forty-two  little 
children  who  had  rudely  called  him  a 
baldhead,  and  were  killed  by  bears. 
Among  the  Prophets  there  are  not  a 
few  whole  chapters,  as  in  Ezekiel  and 
Amos,  not  fit  to  be  read  in  public 
worship  because  of  the  vengeance 
which  they  demand  against  the  en- 
emies of  Israel.  There  is  in  them 
none  of  the  spirit  of  Jesus.  And  even 
in  the  New  Testament  we  are  some- 
times disturbed  because  what  Jesus 
said  or  did  seems  wrong,  and  we  can- 
not help  asking  if  the  tale  be  true: 
as  when  our  Lord  is  said  to  have 
curst  the  barren  fig-tree,  which  be- 
longed to  somebody,  and  it  withered 
away ;  or  when  he  was  asked  to  leave 
a  city  because  he  had  destroyed  a 
herd  of  swine;  or  when  he  forbade 
his  disciples  to  teach,  as  they  went 
two  and  two,  outside  of  Jewry,  be- 
cause he  was  sent  only  to  the  lost 
sheep  of  Israel.  Or  how  can  we  at  this 
late  day  be  expected  to  approve,  even 
if  we  can  credit,  the  sudden  execu- 
tion, by  the  malediction  of  Peter,  of 
Ananias  and  Sapphira  for  "lying  to 
the  Holy  Ghost"? 

THE  MISUSE  OF  PROPHECY 

If  a  stringent  theory  of  inspira- 
tion, whether  we  call  it  inerrant  or 
plenary,  fails  when  judged  by  either 
history  or  morals,  it  equally  fails 
when  we  test  the  New  Testament  by 
its  interpretation  of  the  Old.  No 
scholar  would  now  dare  to  use  the 
Old  Testament  in  argument  as  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  use  it, 
getting  in  a  rabbinic  way  meanings 
out  of  it  that  were  not  in  the  mind 
of  the  old  prophet.  The  first  chapter 
of  Matthew  quotes  a  prophecy,  "A 
virgin  shall  conceive,"  etc.,  as  ful- 
filled in  the  birth  of  Christ;  but  it 
has  no  plausible  relation  to  Jesus; 
for  Isaiah  goes  on  to  tell  Ahaz  that 
before  her  child  is  old  enough  to 
know  good  from  evil  his  two  ene- 
mies, the  kings  of  Syria  and  Sama- 
ria, would  die.  In  the  next  chapter 
Matthew  quotes  the  words  of  Hosea, 
"Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my  son," 
as  fulfilled  in  the  return  of  the  in- 
fant Jesus  from  Egypt,  when  it  is 
perfectly  evident  that  the  quoted 
passage  is  not  prophetical  but  looks 
backward :  "When  Israel  was  a  child 
then  I  loved  him,  and  I  called  my  son 
out  of  Egjrpt,"  and  Hosea  goes  on  to 
say  that  after  coming  out  of  Egypt 
Israel  turned  back  to  idols.  The  book 
of  Hebrews  offers  what  we  should 
call  illegitimate  expositions  of  Old 
Testament  passages  which  suffer  a 
verbal  dislocation,  as  when  in  the 
first  chapter  the  passage  "I  will  be 
unto  him  a  Father  and  he  shall  be 
unto  me  a  Son,"  which  was  addrest 
definitely    to    David,    is    made    pro- 
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phetic  of  Christ.  So  thru  two  chap- 
ters the  author  proves  that  Jesus  is 
greater  than  Abraham  on  the  basis 
of  a  verse  which  says,  "Thou  art  a 
priest  forever  after  the  order  of 
Melchizedek,"  which  has  no  bearing 
on  his  argument. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  TRUTH 

But,  as  I  have  said  already,  the 
value  of  the  Bible,  as  of  any  other 
book,  depends  on  the  truth,  especial- 
ly the  new  truth  that  it  brings  us.  It 
is  to  be  expected  that  it  will  retain 
errors  belonging  to  its  times,  for 
without  error  it  would  not  be  com- 
prehended or  received  by  the  people 
to  whom  it  was  addrest.  And  this  is 
true  even  tho  it  contain  ethical  err- 
ors and  imperfect  views  of  God. 
Every  failure  to  see  moral  obliga- 
tion clearly  involves  a  relatively 
false  view  of  God ;  for  God  is  our 
highest  conception  of  what  is  right. 
Even  yet  are  we  gaining  truer  views 
of  right  and  wrong.  We  understand 
duty  better  than  it  was  understood 
in  Paul's  day.  Paul  knew  that  in 
Christ  there  was  neither  bond  nor 
free,  but  he  gives  no  sign  of  know- 
ing that  slavery  was  wrong.  For 
aught  he  could  see  woman  was  a 
subject  sex;  we  free  both  women 
and  slaves.  Jesus  had  taught  that 
God  was  a  loving  and  forgiving 
Father;  Paul  could  not  get  beyond 
the  idea  of  expiation  and  appease- 
ment of  God  by  sacrifices,  and  from 
him  and  the  author  of  Hebrews  the 
doctrine  came  which  Milton  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  God  speaking  to 
his  Son  in  the  heavenly  conclave, 
that  Adam,  because  of  his  sin. 

To  expiate  his  treason  hath  naught  left, 
But,  to  destruction  sacred  and  devote, 
He  with  his  whole  posterity  must  die: — 
Die  he  or  Justice  must;  unless  for  him 
Some  other,  able,  and  as  willing,  pay 
The  rigid  satisfaction,  death  for  death. 

That  is  Old  Testament  teaching, 
the  teaching  of  justice,  righteous- 
ness, not  the  full  Christian  doctrine 
of  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son, 
of  full,  free,  fatherly  love.  And  so  it 
is  that  too  many  of  us  have  regarded 
the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity  as 
the  expression  of  the  infinite  love  of 
God,  and  the  First  Person  of  the 
Trinity  as  the  expression  of  God's 
stern  punitive  justice. 

WHAT  IS  LEFT? 

But  I  will  be  asked,  "If  you  deny 
an  infallible  Bible,  what  have  you 
left?  You  are — are  you  not? — an  in- 
fidel, an  unbeliever,  left  like  other 
pagans  to  the  bare  light  of  nature?" 
We  are  used  to  hearing  that  reproach 
from  Uzzahs  who  rush  to  steady  the 
ark.  It  is  better — it  is  safer — to  seek 
after  the  cold  truth  than  it  is  to  try 
to  bolster  up  faith.  But  Christianity 


surely  does  not  depend  on  the  pos- 
session of  an  infallible  Scripture.  It 
depends  on  the  spiritual  truth  in  the 
New  Testament,  on  the  true  concep- 
tion of  God  as  Father,  on  love  for 
others  as  the  regnant  principle  of 
life  as  against  self-culture  or  any 
other  coarser  form  of  selfishness ;  on 
the  kingdom  of  God  to  be  created  on 
earth  by  that  love  expanding  over  all 
humanity;  and,  historically,  it  de- 
pends on  the  person  of  Jesus,  the 
Christ,  whose  teachings,  life  and 
death  initiated  the  highest  of  all  re- 
ligions. But  it  is  his  teachings 
which  we  must  accept,  and  not  any 
matters  of  history  about  him,  from 
his  birth  to  his  resurrection  and 
ascension.  These  only  are  of  cardinal 
and  essential  importance;  for  love 
affects  character,  while  history,  cor- 
rect or  incorrect,  bears  only  on  in- 
telligence. 

THE  DISCOVERY  OF  GOD 
What,  then,  is  left  when  I  venture 
to   question   and   doubt,    or  even   to 
deny,  on  the  basis  of  my  own  reason, 
statements  which  I  find  in  the  Bible, 
and  to  disapprove  matters  of  morals, 
theology  or  religion  recognized  not 
unfavorably  in  th^  two  Testaments? 
This  is  left,  the  search  for  and  dis- 
covery of  God  in  the  myths  of  the 
childhood  of  the  race,  the  grandest 
discovery  to  which  the  mind  of  man, 
wandering     among     portents      and 
omens    and    dreams,  has    ever   be6n 
guided,  the  story  of  the  marvelous 
discovery,     scarce     credible     where 
made,  that  God  is  one  and  that  he 
created    and    rules    the   world.    The 
great  fact  was  learned  by  the  teach- 
ers of  an  insignificant  tribe,  but  its 
implications  had  to  be  slowly  found; 
and  I  see  in  the  successive  books  of 
the    Old    Testament    a    clearer    and 
ever  clearer  sense  of  God's  holiness, 
and  of  the  obligations  of  justice  and 
right  as  resting  on  men.  It  is  worth 
while,  greatly  worth  while,  to  pos- 
sess this  unique  collection  of  writ- 
ings of  prophets  and  psalmists  and 
historians,  utterly  unique  in  the  his- 
tory of  ancient  literature,  with  whom 
God    and    righteousness    were    su- 
preme, and  from  whose  Hebrew  faith 
alone  we  have  inherited  our  knowl- 
edge of  God.  When  I  try  to  conjec- 
ture  how   this    sublime   vision   and 
this   wonderful   succession   of   seers 
and  sages  was  able  to  conceive  and 
teach  what  was  hidden  from  more 
gifted  and  cultured  nations,  I  do  not 
find  it  easy  to  believe  that  it  all  came 
thru  some  mysterious  special  genius 
for  religion,  and  I  find  it  easier  to  see 
the  proof  of  the  guidance  of  that  in- 
dwelling Spirit  of  God  which  we  call 
inspiration,    not    knowing    how    or 
where  it  may  work. 

And  much  more  is  left.  I  see  in  the 


New  Testament  the  Mosaic  religion 
suddenly  rejuvenating  itself  and  de- 
veloping into  Christianity.  I  see 
Jesus  an  utterly  new  sort  of  prophet, 
announcing  and  promising  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  to  spread  over  the 
earth.  That  was  new;  it  is  not  in  the 
Old  Testament.  I  find  a  new  doctrine 
of  God  and  a  new  doctrine  of  man — 
of  God  as  Father,  which  is,  being  in- 
terpreted, God  is  love;  of  all  men  as 
brethren,  and  the  duty  to  treat  them 
with  love,  all  of  them,  Jew  and  Gen- 
tile, and  to  sacrifice  for  them,  to  die 
for  them  if  needful,  to  teach  them 
the  good  news  of  the  love  of  God  and 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  which  is 
the  kingdom  of  love.  I  find  God 
brought  very  near  to  us  in  this 
world,  and  the  promise  of  the  world 
to  come. 

A  RELIGION  OF  LOVE  AND  SERVICE 
All  this  constitutes  a  new  reli- 
gion, a  religion  the  world  had  never 
known,  a  religion  of  loving  wor- 
ship toward  God,  and  a  religion  of 
all  possible  social  service  toward 
men.  The  first  Christians  were  noted 
because  they  loved  one  another,  and 
buried  the  unburied  bodies  of  the 
pagan  poor  about  them.  I  may  not  be 
sure  that  the  very  fullness  of  God 
dwelt  in  the  man  Jesus;  but  God's 
wisdom,  which  was  with  God  from 
the  beginning,  his  Logos,  dwelt 
mightily  in  Jesus,  and  allowed  him 
to  give  to  man  a  better  knowledge  of 
God  by  far  than  the  world  had  ever 
learned,  even  from  the  best  of  He- 
brew prophets.  And  I  and  any  one 
can  see  that  Paul  and  the  other  Apos- 
tles caught  much  of  his  spirit,  and 
spread  it  abroad  after  his  death ;  and 
if  I  fail  to  see  that  they  were  wholly 
right  when  with  one  hand  they  dis- 
carded the  Jewish  ordinances  ready 
to  perish,  and  with  the  other  made 
them  the  authority  for  a  new  sacri- 
ficial system  of  pardon  for  which  love 
was  enough,  may  I  not  see  that  the 
spell  of  Mosaism  could  not  at  once  be 
fully  thrown  off,  and  that  there  was 
inspiration  enough  left,  so  that  the 
cleansing  fire  of  its  love  might  purge 
the  remaining  dross  of  the  law  of 
justice  appeased  by  sacrifice;  and  we 
can  approach  directly  to  God,  with 
the  God  in  Jesus  Christ  as  our  Medi- 
ator, or  even  with  no  mediator  at  all, 
saint,  or  Virgin  Mother,  or  Jesus 
Messiah. 

So  I  do  not  look  on  any  doctrine 
of  inspiration  as  essential  or  even 
important;  but  the  truth  which 
came  so  suddenly  to  the  world  in 
Jesus  Christ,  that  is,  the  Christian 
religion,  is  of  infinite  value,  and  is 
such,  apart  from  any  theology  about 
any  way,  additional  to  its  evident 
truth,  by  which  men  have  believed  it 
to  be  accredited. 
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SIR  DOUGLAS  MAWSON  ON  THE  SEVENTH  CONTINENT 

AN  EXPEDITION  WHICH   CAMPED   IN  THE  NURSERY  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  BLIZZARDS 


SIR  DOUGLAS  MAWSON,  the 
distinguished  Antarctic  explor- 
er, who  is  lecturing  in  the  east- 
ern states  and  who  took  the  wonder- 
ful pictures  shown  on  the  foregoing 
pages,  led  the  Australasian  Explora- 
tion Expedition  of  1911-1914,  with 
the  object  of  mapping  out  the  Ant- 
arctic Continent  south  of  Australia, 
if  such  a  continent  existed.  The  mat- 
ter had  been  in  doubt  since  1840, 
when  Admiral  Wilkes  of  the  United 
States  Navy  reported  sighting  land 
there.  Sir  Douglas  found  this  land 
and  as  far  as  he  was  able  to  ascertain 
he  and  his  party  were  the  first  human 
beings  ever  to  set  foot  on  it.  It  is 
known  as  Adelie  Land. 

In  an  inlet  which  Sir  Douglas 
named  Commonwealth  Bay  a  landing 
was  effected  and  a  hut  erected  near 
the  shore  as  a  main  base  of  opera- 
tions. Then  a  new  discovery  was 
made — Adelie  Land  is  the  birthplace 
of  the  Antarctic  blizzards.  Hurri- 
canes rage  here  continuously,  and 
during  the  entire  time  he  remained 
there  the  average  wind  velocity  was 
fifty  miles  per  hour;  at  times  it 
reached  220  miles  per  hour  and 
weights  of  300  pounds  were  tossed 
about  like  cardboard  boxes. 

The  hut  was  soon  snowed  under; 
a  winding  tunnel  had  to  be  made  by 
way  of  entrance.  It  was  extremely 
fortunate  that  the  hut  was  buried 
before  the  first  of  the  extremely  high 
winds  were  felt  on  it  or  it  surely 
would  have  been  blown  out  to  sea  and 
the  entire  party  lost. 

In  the  summer  season — a  summer 
with  an  average  temperature  of 
thirty-two  degrees  Fahr- 
enheit— penguins  came  to 
Adelie  Land  by  the  mil- 
lion. Where  they  come 
from  and  where  they  go 
to  in  the  winter  no  one 
has  yet  discovered.  When 
the  severe  weather  set- 
tles over  the  Antarctic 
shores  these  queer  birds 
go  straight  out  into  the 
open  sea  and  apparently 
remain  there  until  the 
milder  temperature  of 
summer  brings  them  back 
to  their  nesting  places. 

Motion  pictures  were 
secured  of  all  the  animal 
life,  showing  the  remark- 
able tameness  of  the  birds- 
and  animals.  Sir  Douglas 
accounts  for  this  lack  of 
fear  by  the  fact  that  man 
was  an  unknown  species 
and  not  recognized  as  an 
enemy. 

The  expedition  found  a 
vast  area,  of  over  a  mil- 


lion square  miles,  rich  in  coal  with 
copper  deposits,  and  traces  of  gold 
as  well.  New  land  was  discovered, 
and  while  the  party  was  still  on  the 
ground  they  secured  by  wireless  the 
sanction  of  the  English  King  to  the 
naming  of  the  territories  King 
George  Land  and  Queen  Mary  Land. 

The  wireless  equipment  was  one  of 
the  novel  features  of  the  Mawson  ex- 
pedition. On  the  way  south  a  station 
had  been  set  up  on  Macquarie  Island, 
900  miles  south  of  Australia,  and  an- 
other was  established  at  the  main 
base  in  Adelie  Land.  Thru  them  the 
expedition  was  able  to  keep  in  con- 
stant touch  with  civilization.  These 
stations  were  also  of  material  bene- 
fit to  Australian  shipping,  as  from 
Adelie  Land,  where  the  storms  orig- 
inate, Sir  Douglas  was  able  to  flash 
warnings  of  their  aproach  that 
reached  Australia  from  twenty-four 
to  forty-eight  hours  before  the 
storms. 

The  expedition,  while  successful 
beyond  all  expectations,  even  in  the 
face  of  most  trying  conditions,  was 
not  without  its  tragic  side.  Sir  Doug- 
las, accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Nin- 
nis  and  Dr.  Mertz,  left  the  main  base 
for  a  sledging  journey  inland,  and 
after  traveling  311  miles  Lieutenant 
Ninnis,  with  his  dog  team,  broke 
thru  the  snow  roof  of  a  crevasse  and 
fell  to  an  unfathomable  depth  below. 
Mawson  and  Dr.  Mertz  went  back  and 
peered  down  into  the  black  hole,  but 
all  that  could  be  seen  was  part  of  the 
wrecked  sledge  and  a  dying  dog  on 
an  ice  sledge  150  feet  below.  They 
called  down  into  that  awful  depth  for 
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hours,  but  the  only  sounds  that  came 
back  were  the  moans  of  the  dog. 
These  finally  ceased,  and  Sir  Douglas 
and  Dr.  Mertz  faced  the  problem  of 
racing  back  to  camp,  sixty  days' 
journey,  with  only  enough  provisions 
for  ten  days'  normal  rations.  Most  of 
the  food  had  been  on  Ninnis'  sledge, 
and  with  this  and  half  the  dogs  gone, 
the  chances  of  their  safe  return  were 
very  small. 

As  dog  after  dog  gave  out  it  was 
used  as  food,  partly  for  themselves 
and  partly  for  the  surviving  dogs. 
The  physical  strain  soon  began  to  tell 
on  Dr.  Mertz  and  when  it  was  seen 
he  could  not  go  on  without  a  greater 
allowance  of  food  the  balance  of  the 
regular  store  was  given  to  him.  A 
few  days  later,  however,  he  gave  in 
and  quietly  passed  away. 

Left  alone  in  that  vast  wilderness 
of  sharp  ice  and  dangerous  snow- 
covered  crevasses,  Mawson  read  the 
burial  service  over  his  friend  and 
once  more  started  on  hopeless  but 
with  the  determination  to  get  as  near 
camp  as  possible  in  the  hope  that  his 
records  would  be  found  and  science 
receive  some  benefit  thru  his  efforts. 
Three  times,  in  that  terrible  strug- 
gle homeward,  he  found  himself 
dangling  at  the  end  of  his  sledge  rope 
in  the  yawning  mouth  of  a  crevasse, 
but  after  the  first  fall  he  had  made 
a  crude  ladder  of  rope  and  when  the 
sledge  itself  caught  in  the  heavy 
snow  at  the  top  he  was  able  to  climb 
back  to  the  surface. 

When  the  last  morsel  of  food  was 
gone  and  the  end  seemed  only  a  mat- 
ter of  a  few  hours,  he  stumbled  into 

a   supply   of  food   cached 

by  a  relief  party  from  the 
main  base.  A  rest  of  a 
few  days  with  proper 
food  restored  his 
strength  so  that  he 
reached  the  main  base 
alive  but  in  horrible  phys- 
ical condition,  sixty  days 
after  the  loss  of  Ninnis 
and  thirty-one  days  after 
the  death  of  Mertz. 

The  "Aurora,"  after 
waiting  until  the  last  mo- 
ment for  his  return,  had 
finally  put  out  to  sea.  She 
was  wirelessed  and 
turned  back  to  get  him, 
but  the  pack  ice  had  gath- 
ered and  the  terrific 
winds  did  not  permit  of 
a  safe  landing,  so,  with- 
out proper  medical  atten- 
tion, Sir  Douglas  was 
forced  to  spend  another 
year  in  the  Antarctic  be- 
fore returning  to  Aus- 
tralia, 
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THE        PEACE        CENTENARY        PRIZE        CONTEST 


THE    GREAT    TREATY 

THE  FIRST  OF  A  SERIES  OF  EIGHT  ARTICLES 

BY  PRESTON    WILLIAM   SLOSSON 

ON  THE  HUNDRED  YEARS  OF  PEACE  AMONG  ENGLISH  SPEAKING  PEOPLES 


THE  ARMS  OF 
GHENT 


THE  War  of 
18  12  enriched 
our  history  with 
the  memory  of 
many  famous  bat- 
tles on  land  and 
sea,  the  triumphs 
of  which  raised 
our  infant  navy 
to  a  position 
among  the  might- 
iest fleets  of  Eu- 
rope. But  its 
greatest  gift  to 
our  country  was 
the  treaty  which  ended  our  last  armed 
conflict  with  Great  Britain.  It  showed 
that  peace  with  honor  can  be  won  by 
statesmen  determined  to  win  it,  even 
tho  the  nation  which  fought  to  settle 
great  issues  be  forced  to  leave  them 
undetermined  until  long  after  peace  is 
made.  The  War  of  1812  is  the  great 
historic  exception  to  the  rule  that  an 
inconclusive  war  breeds  further  war. 
The  Treaty  of  Ghent  was  written 
while  England  burned  with  eager- 
ness to  avenge  the  defeats  inflicted 
upon  her  navy,  while  Americans  de- 
manded vengeance  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  national  capital  and  for 
many  defeats  on  land.  It  omitted 
practically  every  point  that  either 
nation  thought  it  vital  to  decide 
when  negotiations  began.  And  yet  it 
was  no  peace  of  exhaustion,  no  mere 
armistice,  for  from  it  has  grown  not 
a  renewal  of  war,  but  a  final,  conclu- 
sive and  lasting  peace.    . 

If  ever  it  seemed  necessary  to 
assert  the  rights  of  American  citi- 
zens it  seemed  so  in  1812.  Our  Euro- 
pean trade  had  been  practically 
ruined  by  Napoleon's  "continental 
policy,"  which  declared  British  ports 
shut  to  neutral  trade,  and  the  British 
"Orders  in  Council,"  which  declared 
a  blockade  of  the  European  coast  line 
controlled  by  Napoleon.  These  inju- 
ries were  felt  the  more  severely  since 
in  those  days  a  large  part  of  the 
carrying  trade  of  the  world  was  in 
the  hands  of  American  shipowners. 
For  a  while  it  was  doubtful  whether 
the  United  States  could  stand  neu- 
tral in  the  great  contest  between 
Napoleon's  empire  and  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  if  not,  which  side  we  should 
attack.  The  reason  why  the  War  of 
1812   was   fought   with   the   British 
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rather  than  with  the  French  was  be- 
cause of  another  grievance  we  had 
against  the  British  Government.  The 
British  claim  was  that  any  man  who 
had  once  been  a  subject  of  the  King 
remained  such  thruout  his  lifetime. 
So  their  warships  searched  our  mer- 
chant ships  and  arrested  and  carried 
off  to  join  their  navy  any  one  who 
had  ever  been  a  British  subject,  even 
tho  he  might  now  be  an  American 
citizen.  This  insult  was  felt  even 
more  deeply  than  the  practical  inju- 
ries which  had  been  inflicted  upon 
our  trade,  and  at  length  the  United 
States  declared  war,  resolving  never 
to  make  peace  until  the  sea  had  been 
made  safe  for  American  sailors  as 
well  as  American  ships. 

It  proved  much  easier  to  begin  the 
war  than  to  end  it.  The  first  hope  of 
peace  came  thru  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment, which  at  that  time  was  very 
friendly  with  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  The  United  States 
accepted  mediation  and  appointed  a 
commission  to  treat  for  peace.  But 
the  British  Government  objected  to 
Russian  intervention  and  instead 
offered  to  negotiate  directly.  A  sec- 
ond American  commission  was  ap- 
pointed, consisting  of  five  of  the 
ablest  men  in  the  country:  John 
Quincy  Adams,  Henry  Clay,  Jona- 
than Russell,  J.  A.  Bayard  and 
Albert  Gallatin.  They  were  instruct- 
ed to  insist  upon  Great  Britain  aban- 


doning the  right  to  search  American 
ships  and  impress  their  sailors  into 
British  service.  They  were  also  in- 
structed to  get  what  they  could  be- 
sides, such  as  control  of  the  Great 
Lakes  and  a  renewal  of  the  old  fish- 
ing rights  off  British-American 
coasts.  The  British  commission  con- 
sisted of  Lord  Gambler,  a  naval  oflS- 
cer;  Henry  Goulburn,  an  under  sec- 
retary of  state,  and  William  Adams, 
a  doctor  of  civil  law.  They  demanded 
a  new  Canadian  boundary,  peace 
with  the  Indian  allies  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, the  creation  of  a  "buffer  state" 
for  the  Indians  out  of  our  northwest 
territory,  free  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  and  the  prohibition  of 
American  warships  or  fortifications 
on  the  Great  Lakes.  They  refused 
even  to  consider  the  questions  of  the 
right  of  search  and  of  impressment, 
which  the  Americans  were  anxious 
to  have  settled  before  any  other  mat- 
ter. Had  either  party  insisted  upon 
its  full  wishes  or  even  its  "minimum 
demands,"  peace  could  never  have 
been  made.  The  story  of  the  confer- 
ence can  be  quickly  told,  for  it  was 
simply  a  moderation  by  each  side  of 
its  demands  until  little  was  left  ex- 
cept the  greatest  wish  of  both — 
peace. 

The  American  Commissioners  re- 
fused to  consider  the  creation  of  an 
Indian  state  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  but  offered  full 


THE   CARTHUSIAN   CONVENT   IN    GHENT 
Here  the   British   delegates   were  entertained   and  the  treaty  was  signed 


February  15,  1915 
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amnesty  to  the  tribes  which 
had  been  allied  with  Great 
Britain  in  the  war.  This 
was  accepted  so  that  discus- 
sion might  begin  upon  ques- 
tions which  were  of  greater 
moment  to  the  two  nations 
and  consequently  more  diffi- 
cult to  settle.  The  Americans 
proposed  that  the  territories 
of  the  United  States  and  of 
Canada  remain  as  they  were 
before  the  war,  while  the 
British  suggestion  was  that 
each  party  keep  what  it  had 
occupied  during  the  war  and 
still  held  at  the  time  of  the 
conference.  This  would  have 
meant  the  loss  to  us  of  the 
northern  parts  of  Maine, 
Vermont,  New  Hampshire 
and  New  York  and  perhaps 
the  towns  of  New  Orleans 
and  Mobile.  When  the  Amer- 
icans refused  this  offer  it 
was  generally  believed  that 
negotiations  were  at  an  end. 
They  communicated  with 
the  President  and  prepared 
to  leave  the  conference.  But 
the  British  minister  Castle- 
reagh  informed  the  Commis- 
sioners that  he  would  not 
insist  absolutely  upon  his 
earlier  instructions  and  that 
he  desired  the  conference  to 
continue.  The  American  Govern- 
ment, altho  only  with  the  greatest 
reluctance,  allowed  the  conference 
to  drop  altogether  the  question 
of  the  right  of  impressment  and 
of  declaring  French  possessions 
blockaded  to  neutral  ships.  The 
British  moderated  their  demand  of 
all  the  southern  shore  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  and  a  large  part  of 
Maine,  reducing  it  to  Fort  Niagara 
and  a  few  small  islands  off  the  New 
England  coast.  The  questions  of 
British  use  of  the  Mississippi  and 
American  access  to  the  fisheries  were 
left  as  they  had  been  before  the  war 
under  the  agreement  of  1783.  When 
the  Treaty  of  Ghent  was  finally 
drafted  it  provided  for  an  end  to 
the  war,  release  of  prisoners  on  both 
sides,  peace  with  the  Indian  tribes, 
the  restoration  of  all  territory  con- 
quered by  either  nation,  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  boundary  commission  to 
determine  the  correct  division  line 
between  American  and  Canadian  ter- 
ritory and  a  pledge  of  common  effort 
to  abolish  the  slave  trade. 

Two  men  among  others  deserve 
special  credit  for  the  conclusion  of 
peace.  One  was  the  illustrious  Eng- 
lish general,  Wellington,  who  was  in- 
vited by  the  Government  to  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  an  expedition 
against  the  United  States.  But, 
altho  he  exprest  his  willingness    to 
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THE  SIGNATURES   TO   THE  TREATY 


serve  in  America  if  called  upon  to  do 
so,  he  strongly  advised  the  Govern- 
ment not  to  insist  upon  a  war  for 
gaining  territory  in  America  while 
the  European  situation  was  still  so 
critical.  The  advice  of  their  greatest 
general  was  not  a  little  influential  in 
moderating  the  demands  of  the  Brit- 
ish Government.  The  other  man  was 
an  American,  Albert  Gallatin,  who 
had  been  an  able  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  was  the  most  tenacious 
supporter  of  peace  at  the  conference. 
Many  times  it  seemed  that  the  nego- 
tiations had  reached  an  end  either 
thru  the  obstinacy  of  the  British 
representatives  or  the  incessant 
quarrels  among  the  Americans  as  to 
what  points  should  be  insisted  upon 
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and  which  conceded.  The 
American  Commission- 
ers had  been  purposely  se- 
lected to  represent  as  wide 
a  range  of  party  sentiment 
and  sectional  interest  as  pos- 
sible, and  but  for  the  tact 
and  diplomacy  of  Gallatin  no 
agreement  might  have  been 
reached  even  among  them- 
selves. As  it  was,  the  Treaty 
of  Ghent,  concluded  Decem- 
ber 24,  1814,  not  only  com- 
manded the  consent  of  all 
the  Commissioners,  but  re- 
ceived the  unanimous  rati- 
fication of  the  Senate  when 
submitted  the  following  Feb- 
ruary. 

In  celebration  of  the  Trea- 
ty agreement  the  authorities 
of  the  City  of  Ghent  gave  a 
formal  banquet  to  the  Brit- 
ish and  American  Commis- 
sioners on  January  5,  1815. 
On  the  evening  of  the  5th  of 
January  this  coming  year 
the  City  of  Ghent  was  to 
have  repeated  its  courtesy 
and  celebrate  the  centenary 
of  the  Treaty  by  a  commem- 
oration banquet  in  the  same 
room  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
where  the  Commissioners 
were  entertained  one  hun- 
dred years  before. 
What  the  war  did  not  settle  the 
peace  did.  Great  Britain  did  not  for- 
mally relinquish  the  right  to  impress 
sailors  who  had  been  British  sub- 
jects, but  the  right  was  not  exercized 
and  the  British  nation  in  the  end 
adopted  the  American  view  of  the 
question.  Some  years  later  the  Chief 
Justice  of  England  admitted  that 
"the  Orders  in  Council  were  griev- 
ously unjust  to  neutrals,  and  it  is 
now  generally  allowed  that  they  were 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nations  and 
our  own  municipal  law."  It  is  true 
that  the  present  great  war  has  re- 
vived some  of  the  old  disputes  about 
the  right  of  British  warships  to 
search  American  merchant  ships, 
but  today  both  nations  are  willing 
to  settle  their  differences  before 
matters  can  go  as  far  as  war.  Great 
credit  is  due  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
British  Government  in  working  for 
a  peace  without  insisting  upon  any 
material  gain  from  the  war,  and 
to  the  American  Government  for 
trusting  to  the  future  to  effect 
what  could  not  then  be  established 
by  force  of  arms.  In  the  words  of  the 
historian  Henry  Adams :  "Perhaps  at 
the  moment  the  Americans  were  the 
chief  losers,  but  they  gained  their 
greatest  triumphs  in  referring  all 
their  disputes  to  be  settled  bj'  time, 
the  final  negotiator,  whose  decision 
they  could  safely  trust." 
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LOOKING    OVER   THE   TERRAIN    IN  ALSACE 


THE    NEARER    LINE   OF    SMOKE    INDICATES    THE    TIRING    LINE    AT    STEINBACH,    HELD    BY    THE    FRENCH,    EXCHANGING    SHOTS 
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THE  FINISH  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  FALKLANDS 

THE    WATER    IS    FULL    OF    GERMANS    FROM    THE    SINKING    "  GNEISENAU"    OR    "SCHARNHORST,"     SOME   SWIMMING.    OTHERS    FLOATING    ON    WRECKAGE.    BRITISH    BOATS 
ARE  PUTTING  OUT   FROM   THE  VESSEL  IN    THE  BACKGROUND.    PROBABLY    THE   "INFLEXIBLE,"    TO     RESCUE    THEM.    THE    PHOTOGRAPH    WAS    TAKEN    FROM    THE   CROW  S 
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WHAT   WILL   THE   CANAL   ACCOMPLIS  H? 

AN   ESTIMATE  OF   ITS  EFFECT  ON  WORLD   TRADE   AND   SOUTH  AMERICA 

BY    THEODORE    E.   BURTON 

UNITED    STATES    SENATOR    FROM    OHIO 


THE  construction  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  is  the  greatest  en- 
gineering achievement  of  all 
the  ages.  The  Isthmus  of  Panama 
connecting  two  continents  was  value- 
less for  transportation  or  any  move- 
ment of  human  activity  between 
them,  but  now  an  artificial  strait 
pierces  the  isthmus  and  brings  two 
great  oceans  together.  Nevertheless 
no  trade  millenium  can  be  expected 
from  the  opening  of  this  Canal.  This 
colossal  work,  important  as  it  is, 
must  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the 
great  series  of  developments  which 
characterizes  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century.  It  shortens  dis- 
tances between  numerous  ports  of 
the  world;  it  gives  to  the  United 
States  an  advantage  not  possest  be- 
fore in  access  to  numerous  foreign 
countries;  it  gives  ready  water  com- 
munication between  the  east  and 
west  coast  of  North  America,  but  as 
a  commercial  factor  it  cannot  be 
compared  with  the  Suez,  opened  in 
1869.  The  shortening  of  distances  ac- 
complished by  the  opening  of  the 
Suez  gives  it  a  monopoly  of  advan- 
tage in  routes  between  many  great 
commercial  centers.  The  Panama 
route  may  be  said  to  enter  a  compet- 
itive field  in  which  the  gain  derived 
from  the  shortening  of  distances 
will  inevitably  be  contrasted  with  the 
rates  of  toll  established. 

The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal 
will  no  doubt  be  a  factor  in  the 
world's  trade  of  prime  importance. 
One  of  the  most  conspicuous  features 
will  be  an  increase  in  trade  between 
the  west  coast  of  South  America  and 
the  east  coast  of  the  United  States. 
For  the  same  reason  trade  between 
those  countries  and  Europe  will  in- 
crease, tho  not  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. The  most  important  use  of 
the  Canal,  however,  for  many  years 
will  no  doubt  be  in  the  transporta- 
tion by  water  between  the  Pacific 
coast  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports.  As  already 
stated,  however,  the  fact  which  is 
most  significant  is  that  the  con- 
struction and  opening  of  the  Canal 
are  contemporaneous  with  great  de- 
velopments in  trade.  We  often  mis- 
take the  importance  of  a  single  great 
event.  The  discovery  of  America,  tho 
of  surpassing  significance  in  the 
world's  history,  was  but  one  of  a 
number  of  events,  less  spectacular, 
which  distinguish  the  great  awaken- 
ing of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  also  fol- 
lowed or  accompanied  a  marked  ad- 
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vance  in  movements  which  made  for 
the  increase  of  the  world's  com- 
merce, tho  it  stands  by  itself  as 
the  one  great  commercial  event  of 
the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. 

ANTICIPATING   THE   CANAL 

It  is  a  surprizing  feature  in  re- 
gard to  the  Panama  Canal  that,  in 
the  years  preceding  its  opening, 
partly  no  doubt  in  anticipation  of 
that  event,  the  trade  on  the  west 
coast  of  South  America  and  in  coun- 
tries now  m.ore  readily  accessible  by 
this  route  had  been  increasing  be- 
yond the  average  in  other  portions  of 
the  world,  and  movements  were  also 
under  way  for  a  better  understand- 
ing between  the  countries  mutually 
benefited  by  its  opening.  The  preced- 
ing thirty  years,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted, surpassed  any  similar  preceding 
period  of  equal  length  in  industrial 
and  commercial  activities.  As  a  re- 
sult trade  has  enormously  expanded. 

Another  feature  which  has  been 
characteristic  of  periods  of  notable 
progress  has  been  the  migration  of 
population.  There  is  always  a  tend- 
ency for  people  to  move  along  the 
route    of    greatest    opportunity,    to 


escape  from  areas  of  economic  dis- 
tress and  high  pressure  upon  the 
means  of  subsistence.  Such  a  move- 
ment is  likely  to  accompany  the 
opening  of  the  Canal,  resulting  in 
an  increase  of  migration  from 
Europe  to  the  west  coast  of  both 
North  and  South  America.  The  un- 
developed resources  of  the  west  coast 
countries  of  Central  and  South 
America  as  well  as  Mexico,  and  the 
relative  sparsity  of  population,  af- 
ford the  ideal  conditions  for  such  a 
movement.  Mexico  has  a  population 
of  only  twenty  to  the  square  mile, 
Central  America  and  Colombia  fif- 
teen, while  the  west  coast  countries 
of  South  America  have  only  six.  The 
opening  of  the  Canal  will  remove  the 
barrier  which  has  hitherto  prevented 
migration  to  these  localities. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  the  final 
or  compelling  motive  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Panama  Canal  was  a 
desire  to  strengthen  our  national  de- 
fense. The  enforced  voyage  of  the 
"Oregon"  around  Cape  Horn  in  1898 
was  a  most  impressive  object  lesson. 
In  addition  to  this  the  desire  for  its 
construction  was  in  a  measure  senti- 
mental. The  vastness  of  the  enter- 
prise and  the  failure  of  a  private 
company  stimulated  the  imagination 
of  the  people.  The  American  mind 
has  a  fondness  for  attacking  appar- 
ently impossible  problems.  All  these 
gave  to  the  enterprise  an  unprece- 
dented degree  of  what  may  be  called 
moral  support. 

It  was  not  anticipated  at  the  time 
Congress  was  providing  for  this 
great  work  that  it  would  prove  to  be 
a  profitable  undertaking.  So  far  as 
the  Canal  itself  is  concerned,  it  is  al- 
together improbable  that  the  income 
from  tolls  will,  after  meeting  the  cost 
of  operation  and  maintenance,  ever 
pay  .any  considerable  income  upon  the 
original  cost.  It  will  be  readily  recog- 
nized that  the  United  States  entered 
upon  this  great  enterprise  with  a 
motive  altogether  different  from  that 
which  has  actuated  other  govern- 
ments or  private  organizations  in  the 
construction  of  public  works,  and 
having  incurred  an  expense  so  vast, 
reaching  nearly  $400,000,000,  the  ar- 
gument is  sure  to  arise  that,  as  no 
commensurate  return  can  be  ob- 
tained, it  is  better  to  make  it  free  to 
all  the  ships  of  the  world. 

No  doubt  the  question  of  most  im- 
mediate interest  to  many  in  connec- 
tion with  the  opening  of  the  Canal  is 
that  of  its  practical  effects  upon  our 
foreign  and  domestic  trade.  In  that 
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connection  I  now  wish  to  discuss  a 
few  of  the  more  important  factors 
which  determine  our  trade  relations 
and  the  routes  of  transportation. 
The  factor  which  will  first  occur  to 
all,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  that  of  the 
saving  in  distance  and  the  conse- 
quent readjustment  of  ocean  routes 
resulting  from  the  opening  of  the 
Canal.  The  greatest  proportionate 
saving  in  distance  from  New  York 
is  to  the  city  of  Panama  itself,  at  the 
south  end  of  the  Canal.  Here  is  ac- 
complished a  saving  of  8478  miles, 
and  corresponding  distances  are 
saved  on  all  the  routes  from  New 
York  to  the  west  coast  of  North 
America. 

CHANGING  TRADE  ROUTES 

So  far  as  the  practical  advantages 
of  shortest  distances  are  concerned 
the  following  facts  may  be  regarded 
as  most  essential :  All  routes  between 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  United 
States  and  the  western  coast  of 
South  America  down  as  far  as  Val- 
paraiso, Chile,  will  be  greatly  bene- 
fited. In  relation  to  this  route  the 
shortened  distance  will  probably  be  a 
decisive  factor  in  the  course  of  trade. 

In  relation  to  Australia  and  the 
Far  East,  the  case  is  not  so 
advantageous  to  American  shipping 
from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  as  might 
bfe  imagined.  Most  of  the  Asiatic 
ports  will  continue  to  be  nearer  to 
London  than  to  New  York,  while  the 
ports  of  Australasia  will  in  part  be 
brought  nearer  to  New  York  and  a 
part  will  still  be  nearer  to  London 
and  Liverpool,  the  dividing  line 
being  a  meridian  passing  near- 
ly north  and  south  approximately 
thru  the  center  of  Australia.  All 
ports  west  of  Shanghai  will  continue 
to  be  nearer  to  London  by  way  of  the 
Suez.  Altho  the  distance  to  Shanghai 
from  New  York  is  shortened  some- 
what more  than  1000  miles  by  taking 
the  Panama  route,  still  the  distance 
to  this  port  from  London  by  way  of 
the  Suez  is  799  miles  less  than  the 
shortened  distance  to  New  York. 
Manila,  as  another  important  exam- 
ple, will  be  about  2000  miles  nearer 
to  London  by  way  of  Suez  than  to 
New  York  by  way  of  Panama.  In 
fact,  the  Panama  Canal  will  not  pro- 
vide a  shorter  route  from  New  York 
which  will  still  be  about  200  miles 
nearer  to  Manila  by  way  of  Suez. 

The  greatest  benefit  to  the  ports 
of  the  United  States  located  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf,  so  far  as  the  east- 
ern trade  is  concerned,  as  already  in- 
dicated, will  be  with  the  eastern 
ports  of  Australia,  Melbourne  being 
brought  831  miles  nearer  to  New 
York  than  to  London,  Sidney  1612 
miles,  and  Brisbane  2933  miles.  The 
situation  in  New  Zealand  is  still  more 


favorable,  Auckland  being  3660  miles 
nearer  to  New  York,  Wellington  3717 
and  Dunedin  3137.  In  the  case  of  Ja- 
pan, Yokohama  will  be  brought  892 
miles  nearer  to  New  York  by  way  of 
Panama  than  to  London  via  Suez. 

THE  SUEZ  MONOPOLY 

Great  as  these  savings  in  distances 
are  they  are  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  advantages  gained  by  the  open- 
ing of  the  Suez.  When  that  channel 
was  opened  the  reduction  in  sailing 
distances  was  so  great  between  Euro- 
pean and  Oriental  ports  that  ship- 
ping was  bound  to  take  that  route  al- 
most regardless  of  the  tolls  imposed. 
The  detour  around  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  was  a  total  loss,  as  on  this 
route,  at  least  at  that  time,  there  ex- 
isted almost  no  ports  of  call.  The 
case  with  the  Panama  route  is  quite 
different.  The  east  and  west  coast  of 
South  America  both  furnish  a  meas- 
urable amount  of  traffic,  and  it  would 
be  easy  to  lift  tolls  to  a  point  where 
the  route  via  Cape  Horn  will  be  com- 
petitive. It  is  also  true  perhaps  in  a 
larger  measure  that  high  tolls  would 
divert  ships  trading  in  the  Far  East 
to  the  Suez  route.  Thus,  as  already 
stated,  the  Suez  Canal  was  opened 
under  conditions  that  give  it  a  mo- 
nopoly, while  the  Panama  will  be 
opened  under  conditions  which  will 
be  highly  competitive. 

There  is  another  marked  contrast. 
The  Suez  Canal  supplies  the  most 
economical  trade  route  between  ports 
representing  three-fifths  of  the 
world's  population  with  correspond- 
ing possibilities  of  traffic,  while  the 
opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  pro- 
vides shorter  routes  for  a  compara- 
tively small  portion  of  the  world's 
trade. 

THE    NATURE   OF   OUR   TRADE 

Predominately  our  trade  has  been 
— indeed  is  now — with  the  most  ad- 
vanced nations  of  the  earth.  For  this 
there  are  obvious  reasons.  We  have 
been  able  to  extract  from  the  earth 
stores  of  food  and  raw  material 
which  for  a  long  time  seemed  inex- 
haustible. The  nations  of  western 
Europe  have  needed  our  wheat  and 
our  cotton,  our  oils  and  our  miner- 
als, their  own  supply  having  been 
heretofore  diminishing  and  their  de- 
mands very  rapidly  increasing. 
Again,  our  supplies  of  iron  and  steel, 
primary  necessities  of  modern  life, 
are  more  readily  supplied  here  than 
elsewhere  because  of  the  abundance 
of  our  iron  ores,  the  greater  percent- 
age of  iron  contained  in  them  and  the 
abundance  of  fuel  for  their  reduc- 
tion. The  development  of  our  export 
trade  in  iron  and  steel  is  essentially 
due  to  our  more  abundant  supplies 
of  raw  rr\aterial ;  still  further,  Amer- 


ican ingenuity  in  divers  classes  of 
manufactures,  as  in  agricultural  im- 
plements, boots  and  shoes  and  many 
forms  of  machinery,  is  affording  us 
increased  outlets  in  the  world's  mar- 
kets. 

It  was  not  until  1898  that  our  ex- 
ports of  manufactured  articles  ex- 
ceeded imports,  yet  the  exports 
which  we  are  now  supplying  and  will 
in  the  future  supply  to  foreign  mar- 
kets will  consist  in  increasing  meas- 
ure of  manufactured  articles.  A  fur- 
ther feature  of  the  situation  is  our 
home  market,  which  is  far  and  away 
the  best  in  the  world  and  which  in- 
cludes not  only  the  demands  arising 
from  highest  average  consumption  of 
any  people,  but  larger  requirements 
for  further  development.  As  a  nat- 
ural result  only  a  limited  effort  has 
been  made  thus  far  to  establish 
trade  with  the  less  advanced  nations 
of  the  earth. 

IT  CENTERS  IN  EUROPE 

As  illustration  of  the  disparity  be- 
tween our  trade  with  the  countries 
of  Europe  and  Canada  (our  neigh- 
bor which  in  proportion  to  population 
is  altogether  our  best  customer)  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  on  the  other,  it  may  be  said 
that  in  the  year  1913  our  ex- 
ports to  Holland,  with  only  6,000,- 
000  of  people,  were  more  than  to 
the  whole  continent  of  Asia,  with 
its  600,000,000.  Holland  is  largely  a 
trading  country — shipping  our  com- 
modities to  other  nations — but  nev- 
ertheless it  is  an  astonishing  fact 
that  our  exports  there  of  $125,000,- 
000  were  more  than  to  Japan,  China, 
India,  Siberia  and  all  of  the  Asiatic 
continents.  Our  exports  to  Canada 
were  half  as  great  as  the  total  imports 
of  South  America.  In  1908  we  export- 
ed to  Denmark  more  than  to  all  of 
Africa ;  still  further,  in  1906  a  larger 
value  of  our  exports  went  to  the 
United  Kingdom  than  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  sent  to  South  America, 
so  that  if  every  product,  except  those 
produced  in  the  United  States,  had 
been  shut  out  of  South  America,  and 
we  had  possest  a  monopoly  of  all 
their  trade,  nevertheless  in  1906  we 
would  have  sent  less  to  all  of  South 
America  than  to  Great  Britain  and- 
Ireland.  Happily  that  is  not  the  case 
now.  Our  South  American  trade  has 
very  largely  increased  and  I  trust 
will  continue  to  show  the  same  rapid 
gain  in  the  future.  The  exportation 
of  raw  materials,  food  and  certain 
forms  of  manufactures  does  not  re- 
quire that  minute  study  of  foreign 
markets,  of  the  tastes  and  prefer- 
ences of  a  people,  which  is  required 
for  obtaining  a  large  share  of  the 
trade  of  South  America. 

I  must  express  a  certain  degree  of 
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enthusiasm  for  the  future  of  South 
America.  This  great  continent,  un- 
like North  America,  possesses  that 
variety  of  resources  which  is  afford- 
ed by  a  combination  of  the  tropical 
and  temperate  regions.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  forecast  a  phenomenal 
growth  in  the  regions  which  belong 
to  the  Temperate  Zone,  as  in  Argen- 
tina and  Uruguay  and  parts  of  Bra- 
zil and  Chile.  The  future  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  southland  is  sure  to  be 
similar  to  the  unparalleled  growth  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Polit- 
ical disorders  or  any  spirit  of  inertia 
are  sure  to  be  superseded  in  this  era 
of  progress  by  enterprise  and  the 
best  utilization  of  all  the  resources 
of  this  continent. 

THE   FUTURE   OF    SOUTH    AMERICA 

The    present    population    of    the 
South  American  continent  is  approx- 
imately  49,000,000,    as    against   the 
figures   of   100,000,000,  which   it  is 
said  will  be  reached  in  the  United 
States  alone  on  the  2d  of  April  next. 
There  was  not  always  this  disparity. 
Three  hundred  and  forty  years  ago 
the  estimated  population  of  Peru  was 
double  that  of  the  United  States,  so 
late  as  the  year  1810.  The  population 
of  Mexico  in  the  same  year  1810  was 
greater    than    that    of    the    United 
States.  These  comparisons  show  the 
possibility    of    developing    an    enor- 
mous population  to  the  south  of  us 
with    a    correspondingly    increased 
productive  power.  A  question  of  mo- 
mentous importance  is  the  future  of 
the  tropical  regions  of  South  Amer- 
ica. We  may  not  agree  with  Dr.  Gor- 
gas  that  the  tropical  regions,  with 
improved  sanitation,  will  become  the 
seat  of  the  very  highest  civilization, 
but  these  portions  of  the  earth  are 
assuming  an  altogether  different  po- 
sition from  that  which  they  held  for- 
merly.   Such    obstacles    as    climate, 
which  tend  to  repress  human  energy, 
were  at  one  time  regarded  as  an  in- 
superable barrier  to  their  develop- 
ment. 

One  of  the  principal  features  in 
the  industrial  development  of  the 
whole  world  in  the  last  score  or  more 
of  years  has  been  the  increased  con- 
sumption of  tropical  products,  as 
rubber  for  industrial  purposes  and 
bananas  for  food.  This  has  been 
caused  by  the  increased  demands  of 
our  modern  life,  and  has  been  stimu- 
lated by  improved  methods  of  trans- 
portation, by  sanitation  and  by  the 
migration  from  the  Temperate  Zone, 
and  lastly  by  a  marked  increase  in 
industrial  ambitions  on  the  part  of 
the  inhabitants  themselves. 

ITS  POTENTIAL  PRODUCTIVITY 

Notwithstanding  its  extensive 
area  of  desert  and  of  mountains. 
South     America      possesses      lands 


which,  if  reclaimed  and  b^-ought  un- 
der a  high  state  of  cultivation,  would 
in  the  aggregate  be  as  productive  as 
those  of  North  America.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  when,  in  comparing  the 
two,  we  take  into  account  the  large 
portion  of  this  continent  which  is  in- 
cluded in  the  regions  of  the  frozen 
north.  We  must  not  forget  that  the 
whole  world  is  feeling  the  pressure 
of  increased  demands  for  food  and 
the  necessaries  of  life.  Not  only  is 
population  rapidly  increasing  but  the 
average  consumption  of  each  indi- 
vidual is  also  increasing.  The  subju- 
gation of  areas  inhabited  by  barbari- 
ans has  found  a  partial  excuse  even 
with  men  of  the  most  humanitarian 
views  because  of  this  pressure. 

How  much  more  certain  is  it  that 
the  great  areas  to  the  south  of  us, 
where  popular  government,  notwith- 
standing frequent  revolutions  in  the 
past  and  the  troublous  times  of  the 
present  in  some  countries,  shall  have 
its  full  share  in  supplying  the  de- 
mands of  modern  life  and  shall  enjoy 
a  growth  and  prosperity  beyond  the 
most  sanguine  expectations. 

THE  CANAL  A  PEACEMAKER 

One  immediate  effect  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  Panama  Canal  and  of  the 
universal  movement  now  in  progress 
will  be  a  change  in  the  tendencies 
and  aims  of  the  people  of  Central 
and  South  America.  Industrial  and 
commercial  activities  will  be  stimu- 
lated. Even  tho  the  Canal  may  exert 
a  disappointing  influence,  this  colos- 
sal achievement  will  call  attention  to 
the  possibilities  of  production  and 
trade.  With  increased  interest  in 
commerce  and  industry  will  come  a 
disposition  to  promote  peace.  On  this 
subject  the  Nicaraguan  Minister, 
Senor  Salvador  Castrillo,  in  an  ad- 
dress delivered  in  June,  1912,  very 
well  said: 

A  fact  not  to  be  overlooked  is  that 
the  opening  of  the  Canal  will  promote 
peace  in  these  South  and  Central  Amer- 
ican countries.  Being  brought  into 
closer  touch  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
world  by  commerce,  shipping  and 
travel,  these  countries  will  want  to 
preserve  a  peaceful  attitude,  to  show 
off  their  best  side.  It  will  incite  the 
people  to  greater  work  and  activity. 
The  life  of  the  South  and  Central 
American  republics  is  now  essentially 
political;  all  the  struggles  are  for  po- 
litical supremacy.  The  Canal  will  be 
the  beginning  of  the  opening  of  a  busi- 
ness life  for  these  countries  and  one  of 
progress  and  industry. 

Progress  has  already  been  made  by 
the  Treaty  of  Arbitration  between 
Chile  and  Argentina  for  a  settlement 
of  all  difficulties  of  v.hatever  nature 
by  peaceful  methods.  This  has  been 
commemorated  by  a  statue  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace  upon  the  Andes,  also 
by  the  treaty  entered  into  by  the 
Central  American  States,  which  has 


on  several  occasions  resulted  in  the 
settlement  of  serious  difficulties  be- 
tween them. 

No  survey  of  the  situation  in 
South  America  in  either  its  commer- 
cial or  political  advancement  can  be 
complete  without  an  understanding 
of  the  influence  of  scientific  progress 
upon  economic  and  political  improve- 
ment. Not  only  does  progress  in  trade 
and  industry  depend  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  science  to  the  needs  of  the 
human  race,  but  so  also  does  the  most 
wholesome  political  life.  Popular 
government  in  the  more  perfect  form 
is  impossible  without  the  railroad 
and  telegraph,  which  provide  for 
bringing  peoples  of  countries  nearer 
together  and  for  the  dissemination 
of  a  common  intelligence  among 
them.  The  countries  to  the  south  of 
us  have  already  felt  the  quickening 
touch  of  railroad  building  and  the 
stimulus  which  comes  from  the  con- 
struction of  public  and  private  works 
on  a  large  scale.  All  these  must  have 
a  constantly  increasing  effect,  not 
merely  on  the  increase  of  wealth  but 
for  more  orderly  and  perfect  admin- 
istration. 

OUR  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  SOUTH  AMERICA 

With  the  opening  of  the  Canal  it  is 
especially  appropriate  that  we  should 
give  earnest  heed  to  our  relations 
with  the  so-called  Latin-Americans, 
not  merely  those  of  trade  but  of  the 
higher  relations  of  comity  and  good 
will.  The  first  consideration  is  the 
relation  of  a  stronger,  more  populous 
country  like  our  own  with  countries  of 
less  population  and  inferior  military 
and  naval  strength.  On  this  subject 
there  can  be  no  better  policy  adopted 
than  that  laid  down  by  the  senior 
Senator  of  this  great  state,  in  his 
address  delivered  at  Rio.  Mr.  Root 
said: 

We  wish  for  no  victories  but  those  of 
peace;  for  no  territory  except  our  own; 
for  no  sovereignty  except  the  sover- 
eignty over  ourselves.  We  deem  the  in- 
dependence and  equal  rights  of  the 
smallest  and  weakest  member  of  the 
family  of  nations  entitled  to  as  much 
respect  as  those  of  the  greatest  empire, 
and  we  deem  the  observance  of  that  re- 
spect the  chief  guaranty  of  the  weak 
against  the  oppression  of  the  strong. 
We  neither  claim  nor  desire  any  rights, 
or  privileges,  or  powers  that  we  do  not 
freely  concede  to  every  American  re- 
public. 

It  must  be  realized  that  these 
Latin-American  states  are  of  a  dif- 
ferent racial  stock  and  are  also  very 
much  affected  by  the  intermingling 
of  races  and  by  different  ideals  and 
traditions.  It  will  be  conceded  by  our 
neighbors  that  not  all  of  them  have 
made  the  same  progress  in  popular 
government  which  we  have  made. 
The  one  great  test  of  orderly  and 
successful  popular  government  is  the 
readiness  with  which   the  minority 
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submits  to  the  rule  of  the  majority.  Un- 
fortunately this  has  not  always  been  the 
case  in  the  South  American  republics.  It 
affords  ground  for  rejoicing  that  decade 
after  decade  this  disposition  which 
makes  for  turbulence  and  disorder  is 
diminishing,  and  the  advantages  of  com- 
ity and  united  action  of  the  body  politic 
are  more  and  more  recognized. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  look  with  dispar- 
agement upon  these  conditions  which 
have  prevailed.  Our  whole  policy  should 
be  one  of  friendship  and  aid,  and  every 
endeavor  should  be  exerted  to  under- 
stand the  different  conditions  and  ideals 
which  have  prevailed  in  South  America. 
There  should  be  an  absolute  absence  of 
that  pride  of  opinion  which  leads  to  the 
belief  that  no  other  people  is  so  capable 
of  self-government  as  we.  In  our  atti- 
tude to  smaller  ■  ations  there  should  be 
an  entire  absence  of  all  supercilious- 
ness. Any  nation  which  assumes  proper 
relations  or  friendliness  with  others 
must  first  of  all  realize  that,  while  there 
may  be  uniform  standards  of  honor  and 
of  fair  dealing  to  be  observed  by  every 
country,  there  is  no  uniform  standard 
for  forms  or  methods  of  government  or 
for  personal  qualities. 

THE   MORAL  EFFECT   OF   THE   CANAL 

One  result  of  the  opening  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  must  necessarily  be  a  stim- 
ulus to  the  cause  of  popular  govern- 
ment and  of  peace.  These  beneficent  re- 
sults have  always  been  promoted  by 
discoveries  and  achievements  in  science 
and  the  more  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge.  It  was  not  by  a  mere  coin- 
cidence that  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth could  boast  of  a  Shakespeare,  a 
Sidney,  a  Spenser  and  a  Marlowe,  that 
the  next  witnessed  the  discoveries  of 
Lord  Bacon  giving  scientific  knowledge 
practical  anplication,  and  the  third 
chronicles  the  fact  that  the  King  lost 
his  head  because  of  his  arbitrary  and 
tyrannical  course. 

It  is  again  not  a  coincidence  that  af- 
ter the  development  of  the  steamboat 
and  the  great  progress  made  in  trans- 
portation by  the  construction  of  canals 
and  railways  following  the  downfall  of 
Napoleon  in  1815,  the  nations  of  Eurone 
sought  to  maintain  an  era  of  peace  in 
which  there  was  the  most  rapid  prog- 
ress in  all  that  ministers  to  the  material 
benefit  of  man  and  to  a  broader  out- 
look. 

Similar  results  must  follow  the  open- 
ing of  the  Panama  Canal.  Closer  com- 
munication with  the  outside  world  stim- 
ulates commerce  and  portrays  in  clear- 
er light  the  greater  benefits  of  an  era 
of  commerce  and  industrialism  as  com- 
pared with  war.  Altho  as  an  agency  of 
transportation  the  Panama  Canal  may 
prove  disappointing,  it  will  neverthe- 
less awaken  the  imagination.  A  great 
event  which  appeals  to  the  whole  world 
arouses  a  spirit  of  enterprise  which  is 
always  effective  in  bringing  beneficent 
results.  Thus  the  effect  of  the  Canal 
will  be  largely  a  mental  or  a  moral  one. 
The  diminished  distances  may  be  less 
advantageous  than  was  supposed,  the 
direct  benefit  to  commerce  may  be  less 
than  was  anticipated,  but  so  magnifi- 


The  last  word  in  paint  is 


The  best  paint  makers  put  it  in  their  best 
paints.  The  best  painters  use  it  on  their 
most  important  jobs. 

Ac^  upon  the  facts  given  in  **  Your  Move^''\ 

sent  free. 

The  New   Jersey    Zinc    Company 

Room  413,  55  Wall  Street,  New  York 
For  big  contract  jobs  consult  our  Research   Bureau 


Is  Your  Refrigerator 
Poisoning  Your  Food? 


A  leading  medical  authority  says: 
"a  poor  refrigerator  means  not  only 
wasted  ice  but  often  wasted  lives 
from  spoiled  food."  Read  what 
physicians  and  others  say  about 
wonderful  ice-saving  and  health 
protection  the  Monroe  affords. 


Approved  by  Good 
Housekeeping  Institule 

The  "Monroe" 

Th"  Monroe  food  compartments  are 
Genuine  Solid  Porcelain  WMre 
—in  one  piece— over  an  inrh 
thick— every  corner  rounded. 
Not  cheap  porcelain-enamel  on 
metal  b.ise— but  one  piece  of  wliite 
unbreakahle  porcelain  ware  which  cm 
be  easily  kept  free  of  germs-no  cracks, 
joints,  or  corners — nothing  to  break  or 
chip. 
30  Days  Trial— Cash  or  Credit 

?old  direct  from  factory  at  factory 
price.  Freii;''!  paid  and  all  money  back 
jf  not  absolutely  satisfactory. 

Monroe  Refrigerator  Co.,  (Esl.  1868)  Sla.  27a.  Lockland,  0, 


''Using  about  one- 
third  tlie  ice  tlie  others 
did.  '  T.  G.Mackie. 
New  Orleans. 

"Cut  ice  bills  from 
S36to$8.'  T.W.  Wil- 
liams, Milwaukee. 

"Reduced  ice  bills 
nearly  40  per  cent." 
Di.B.  H.Wells. South- 
port,  Conn. 

'*M  uch  more  ec- 
onomical than  anv 
otlier  of  several  I  ha\e 
hid."Dr.O.B.Shreve. 
Salem,  Mass. 

'  'Saved  about  50  lbs. 
of  ice  per  day  over  an- 
other make  of  same 
size.**  W.  M.  Rieke, 
Paducah.  Ky. 

"An  ice  saver,  a 
germ  preventer,  hence 
a  health  preserver  to 
any  family.'  Dr  Chas. 
Hape,  Lafayette,  lad. 

"Economical  in  use 
of  ice  :  and  preserving- 
in  best  manner  arti  I  s 
placed  in  it.'*  Dr.  R. , 
K.  Starkweather, 
Evanston.  Ills. 


^^^e'f^r  Free  Book 

about  refrigerators 

It  tells  you  how  to  se- 
lect the  home  refriger- 
ator— how  to  keep  food 
longer  wi  hout  spoil- 
ing— how  to  cut  down 
ice  bills— how  to  guard 
against  sickness— doc- 
I  tors  bills. 


Neurasthenia 

Or  Nervous  Exhaustion 

What  is  Neurasthenia?  One  of  the 
greatest  living  physicians — Dr.  John 
Harvey  Kellogg — says  "Neurasthenia  is 
a  symptom — not  a  disease"  and  that  it 
is  due  largely  to  habits  which  may  be 
corrected  by  giving  attention  to  causes 
of  the  ailment. 

In  his  new  book — "Neurasthenia" — Dr.  Kel- 
logg gives  results  of  his  experience  with  thou- 
sands of  cases  treated  during  the  nearly  forty 
years  he  has  been  Superintendent  of  the  great 
Battle  Creek  Sanitarium.  Dr.  Kellogg's  book  is 
not  dry  and  technical.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
intenscl.v  interesting  and  easily  understood.  If 
you  suffer  from  nervousness — exhaustion — sleep- 
lessness— or  any  other  form  of  Neurasthenia, 
get  this  book  and  study  it.  It  shows  you  the  way 
out — teaches  you  how  to  obtain  relief  from  the 
dread  fangs  of  nervousness. 

250  pages,  printed  with  plain  type  on  fine 
book  paper.  Several  full  page  illustrations,  diet 
tables  and  valuable  instructions  as  to  exercise, 
relaxation,  rest  and  sleep.  The  regular  price 
is  $2.00  but.  to  give  the  work  widespread  dis- 
tribution. Dr.  Kellogg  has  permitted  an  edition 
in  library  paper  covers  to  sell  at  only$l.  Send 
your  order  and  remittance  today.  You  take  no 
risk  sending  money  because,  if  you  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  book,  it  may  be  returned  for 
prompt  refund.  Order  at  once  and  get  relief 
from   nerve  suffering.     Address — 

GOOD  HEALTH  PUBUSHING  CO. 

302   W.    Main    Street  Battle    Creek,    Michigran   ' 
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I  cent  a  triumph  of  modern  enterprise 
will  give,  especially  to  the  countries  im- 
mediately affected  and  in  a  less  degree 
to  the  whole  world,  a  new  conception  of 
man's  control  over  nature  and  of  the 
promise  afforded  by  the  progressive  era. 

In  every  country  of  considerable  ex- 
tent differences  of  temperament  and  of 
interest  have  tended  to  create  factional 
differences  between  the  northland  and 
the  southland.  This  is  inevitable,  be- 
cause physical  causes  must  have  their 
influence.  It  may  be  confidently  antici- 
pated that  in  the  larger  scale  of  rela- 
tions between  North  America  and 
South  America,  the  opening  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  will  not  only  afford  closer 
communication,  increase  commerce,  a 
stimulus  to  the  industrial  life  of  all  the 
countries  affected,  but  also  the  removal 
of  asperities  and  misunderstandings 
and  a  better  day  of  good  will  and  more 
perfect  harmony. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


RED  CROSS  CONTRIBUTIONS 

The  total  amount  contributed  to  the 
Red  Cross  Relief  Fund  thus  far  thru 
The   Independent  is   $5736.12. 

The  following  list  covers  the  con- 
tributions   hitherto    unreported: 

Mrs.  Susan  H.  Bartlett,  Kingston,  Mass., 
$2 ;  Mrs.  J.  W.  Baumgardner,  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  $5;  Ella  Cook,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  $2; 
Friend,  $2 ;  Lucy  Milton  Giles,  Westmin- 
ster, Mass.,  $2 ;  N.  Holmer,  Mesa,  Ariz., 
$5;  Mrs.  Flora  Paine  Hopf,  Hartford. 
Conn.,  $2;  Mrs.  G.  Jaeger  and  Wm.  H. 
Powers,  South  Dakota,  $5;  Typer  Kiyo- 
horo,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  $7.20;  W.  E. 
Lanigan,  Lincoln.  111.,  $2 ;  Daniel  Mc- 
Gowan,  Steubenville,  Ohio,  $20 ;  Robinson 
Newcomb.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  $5 ;  "No 
Name,"  $4;  F.  A.  Paddock,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  $2;  H.  P.  Powell,  Towanda,  Pa..  $5; 
John  Sevier  Chapter,  Johnson  Citv,  Tenn., 
$3.05;  T.  Grow  Taylor,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
$5;  Eleanor  Wesner,  Zion  City,  111.,  .$2; 
Mrs.  C.  T.  Williams,  Falconer.  111.,  $5; 
The  Women's  Club,  North  Manchester, 
Ind.,  $5. 

Mildred  Bradford,  Waverly,  111.,  $2;  J. 
Peetry  Clark.  London,  Ohio.  $2;  J.  B. 
Dobie,  Thessalon,  Ont.,  $2;  Mrs.  R.  Els- 
berger.  New  York,  N.  Y..  $25 ;  W.  G.  Gor- 
don, Fort  Collins,  Col..  $2;  H.  A.  Gould- 
ing,  Luzerne,  Iowa.  $1 ;  Miss  J.  Hicks, 
Chestnut  Hill,  Pa..  $2;  Helen  Loughridge, 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  $2 ;  Charles  O.  Newton, 
Homer.  N.  Y..  $5 ;  Howard  Osterhoud,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  $2 ;  Mrs.  J.  N.  Peters,  Yutan, 
Neb.,  $2 ;  Henry  J.  F.  Reussing,  Nazareth, 
Pa.,  $2;  George  R.  Shane,  Canton,  Ohio, 
$2;  H.  W.  Stewart,  Biggsville,  111.,  $5; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Simpson,  Tolland, 
Conn.,  $10 ;  J.  A.  Wickman,  Morrill,  Neb., 
$5 ;  Mrs.  Eugene  C.  Worden,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  $2;  J.  S.  Wilcox,  Madison,  Ohio, 
$2;   A  Friend,   Whitewater,   Wis.,  $2. 


"Ah  worked  in  th'  Patent  Ofl5ce  once," 
said  the  Slave,  "an  Ah  teU  you  it  was  a 
sad  job." 

"Why  was  it  sad?"  asked  Lampy,  be- 
tween sips. 

"'Cause,"  said  Inkey,  getting  ready  to 
dodge,  "th'  patents  were  always  expiring !" 
— Harvard  Lampoon. 

Zealous  Sentry — Afraid  I  can't  let  you 
go  by  without  the  password,  sir. 

Irate  Officer — But,  confound  you !  I  tell 
you  I  have  forgotten  it.  You  know  me  well 
enough.  I'm  Major  Jones. 

Sentry — Can't  help  it,  sir ;  must  have  the 
password. 

Voice  from  the  guard-tent — Oh,  don't 
stand  arguing  all  night,  Bill ;  shoot  'im. — 
Tatler. 


K^.^?^"" 
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Not  the  name  of  a  thm^ 
Ifut  the  mark  of  a  Service 


— as  the  search 

goes    on,    the    light 

gets  Cheaper  and  Better 

Already  y-ou  have  seen  triumph  after  tri- 
umph of  this  far-reaching  MAZDA  research 
—  MAZDA  Lamps  that  give  three  times  the 

light  of  the  old-style  carbon  lamps  without  using 
any  more  electricity- — wonderful,  gas-filled  lamps 
that  are  twice  as  efficient  as  the  MAZDA  Lamps 
of  a  year  or  more  ago.  And  so  as  tiie  years  pass 
by,  you  %vili  see  new  lamps  and  better  lamps  come 
in^ — all  with  that  mark  of  MAZDA  Service  etched 
upon  the  bulb. 

For  the  mission  of  MAZDA  Service  is  to  find  the 
PERFECT  light.  And  studying,  testing,  experi- 
menting day  after  day  in  our  Research  Laboratories 
at  Schenectady,  scientists  are  seeking  new  ideas 
in  illumination,  new  materials,  new  methods  — 
and  communicating  them,  when  approved,  to  the 
various  manufacturers  who  are  entitled  to  receive 
MAZDA  Service. 

Thus  the  mark  MAZDA  etched  upon  a  lamp  is 
always  your  assurance  that  back  of  that  lamp,  and 
back  of  its  maker,  whoever  he  is,  stands  this  un- 
ending Service  of  the  General  Electric  Company 
—  and  that  the  lamp  so  marked  embodies  the  best 
scientific  thought  of  the  time. 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

4618 


ELOCUTION 

Would  you  like  to  study  Elocution  ? 

I  wiU  give  you  LESSONS  by  ^4Aa- 
and  teach  you  the  art  of  Public 
Speaking,  Dramatic  Reading  and 
Entertaining.  Elocution  will  make 
you  popular  and  earn  you  money. 
With  my  lessons  mothers  can  teach 
their  Children  to  Recite.  Only  the 
best  literature  taught.    If  you  cannot 

go  away  to  school,  this  is  your  opportunity.  Send 

4  cent  stamp  for  Sample  Illustrated  Recitation. 
Address 

THE  DELSARTE  COURSE  IN  EXPRESSION. 

Dept.  F.      2652  W.  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit.  Mich. 


*  Read onrSO-pape book beforeoDrolIingforanylawcourse*  ^ 
Tells  how  to  judge  the  da.-?  of  correspondence  schools, 
also  explains  the  American  Schoors  simple  new  method  of 
home  law  instruction.  Prepared  by  56  of  America's  greatest 
legal  authorities — 28  more  subjects  and  30  more  authors  than 
any  other  correspondence  law  course.  13  volume  Law 
Library,  60  Text  Books,  and  36  Case  Books  furnished  with 
every  course.  Don't  fail  to  investigate  before  taking  up  the 
Study  of  law.     Send  postal  todriV  for  your  free  bck. 

AftfERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept.  25 1 2.  Drexel  Ave,  and  58th  St..  Chicago,  U.  S.  JL 


•HOME-MAKING,    THE    NEW    PROFESSION" 

Is  a  lOO-paje  illustrated  hand-book ;  it*s  FREE.     Cookeo'.  diet, 
health,   children;  home-study   Dointstic  Science  courses.      For 
liome-niakingf  and  \vell-paid  posilions. 
American  School  of  Home  Economics,  529  West  69lh  St.  Chicago,  111. 


SHORT  -  STORY  AVRFriNG 

A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  torm  struc- 
ture, and  writing  of  the  Short  Storj  taught  by  Dr.  JU 
Berg  Esenwein,   im  vears  Editor  Lippiiicult'a  3iazaziB«» 
250-page  catalogue  free.    Please  address 
THE  IIOUE  COBRESPONDKME  S(  hool 
St.  EKnweio  Dept.  30o«  SiJrioericld.  Miss, 


CALIFORNIA,  Los  Angeles. 
CALIFORNIA  HOSPITAL 

School  for  Nurses,  Three  years  learning  profession  ivitkout  ex- 
pense in  California's  beautiful  city.  Medical.  Surgical.  Maternity, 
Eye  and  Ear  Departments.  Illustrated  booklet  free.  Write  Med- 
ical Director.        Also  a  few  young  men  admitted  to  a  two  years* 

course. 


\X7HY  IMPERIL  HEALTH  of  boys  and  girls  by  con- 
'"  hnement    in  stuffy  and  superhcaicd    school    rooms,  and 
cjtposurc  [o  severe  weather,  wncn  a: 


ROLLINS 


Florida's  Oldest  College  At  Winter  Park 

ihey  can  live  out  of  doors,  and  hare  best  instruction  and  care, 
at  less  cost  than  at  home?  College.  Academy,  Music.  Ex- 
pression, Art,  Business — ler.r.is.  joif.  boating,  gymnasium, 
athletics.  Pres.  \V.  F.  BLACKMA.V.  Ph  .  D..  LL.  D.(Ober- 
lin.  Yale.  Cornell.  Berlin).     Retcr  to  UamiltOD  Holt,  Trnstee. 
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SOME  SCRIBNER  BOOKS 


The  German  Emperor 

As  Shown  in  His  Public  Utterances 
By  Christian  Gauss 

(Princeton  University) 

An  illuminating  compilation  of  the  speeches,  proclamations,  etc.,  of 
Emperor  William  II,  which  gives  the  fairest  presentation  of  this  much 
disputed  character.  $i-25  net;  postage  extra. 


Oswald  Garrison  Villard 


in  GERMANY  EMBATTLED  states 
Germany's  case  with  extreme  fairness  be- 
fore pointing  out  why  it  is  that  American 
traditions  and  institutions  make  it  impos- 
sible for  most  Americans  to  take  her  side 
in  the  war. 

$i.oo  net;  postage  extra. 


Theodore  Roosevelt 


ni 


AMERICA  AND  THE  WORLD 
WAR  says :  "The  most  important  lesson 
for  the  United  States  to  learn  from  the 
present  war  is  the  vital  need  that  it  shall 
at  once  take  steps  to  prepare." 

75  cents  net ;  postage  extra. 


Henry  Cabot  Lodge 


in  THE  DEMOCRACY  OF  THE  CON- 
STITUTION gives  a  logical  defense  of 
the  Constitution  against  its  present-day 
critics,  and  treats  of  such  problems  as  the 
referendum,  initiative  and  recall  of  judges 
with  remarkable  clearness  and  forceful 
argument. 

$1.50  net;  postage  extra. 


Francis  Vinton  Greene 


in  THE  PRESENT  MILITARY  SYS- 
TEM IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  gives 
a  sane,  clear  statement  of  our  unprepared- 
ness  and  of  the  best  methods  of  meeting  it. 


75  cents  net 


postage  extra. 


Plays  by  Leonid  Andreyeff 

The  Black  Maskers 
The  Life  of  Man 
The  Sabine  Women 
In  One  Volume 

Translated  with  the  author's  au- 
thorization, with   an    introduction 
by  F.  N.  Scott  and  C.  L.  Meader. 
$1.50  net;  postage  extra. 


Footings  for  Faith 

By  William  Pierson  Merrill 

Pastor  of  the  Brick  Presbyterian  Church 

Aims  to  clear  up  confusion  and 
doubt  in  the  minds  especially  of 
the  younger  people  of  today. 
$1.00  net;  postage  extra. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 


BILLY  SUNDAY'S  SECRET 

The  story  of  the  early  life  of  Billy 
Sunday  furnishes  some  explanation  of 
the  course  of  his  recent  career  and  of 
his  unusual  power  and  success  as  a 
traveling  evangelist.  Born  in  the  Civil 
War  period  after  his  father  had  gone 
to  the  front  never  to  return,  Sunday  in- 
herited the  traditions  and  experienced 
the  limitations  imposed  by  war's  vicis- 
situdes and  the  struggles  of  the  recon- 
struction period.  His  fine  physical  and 
mental  endowments,  subjected  to  the 
peculiar  and  abnormal  molding  forces 
of  his  environment  have  produced  a 
startling  compound  of  untiring  energy, 
determination  to  succeed,  versatility, 
resourcefulness,  and  a  passion  for  dom- 
ination, all  limited  by  a  narrow  vision 
of  truth,  blighting  prejudices,  and  nar- 
row sympathies,  and  all  made  doubly 
effective,  or  dangerous,  by  an  enthusi- 
astic devotion  to  whatever  he  has  un- 
dertaken. Like  other  men  of  his  time 
Sunday  has  made  quick  and  visible  suc- 
cess the  touchstone  of  truth  and  eter- 
nal value,  and  has  little  or  no  patience 
with  methods  and  theories  outside  his 
own  limited  range  of  comprehension 
and  experience. 

Dr.  William  T.  Ellis,  his  latest  biog- 
rapher, is  disposed  to  agree  with  this 
standard  of  worth  in  estimating  Billy 
Sunday,  the  Man  and  His  Message.  He 
seeks  to  excuse  the  evangelist's  use  of 
violent,  slangy  rnd  coarse  language  on 
the  ground  that  this  "popular  way"  of 
putting  things  makes  a  new  and  strong 
impression  upon  ears  "dulled  by  the 
'shop  talk'  of  the  pulpit."  He  even  as- 
serts that  today  "nobody  cares  for  the 
language  of  Canaan,  in  which  many 
ministers,  with  reverence  for  the  dead 
past,  have  tried  to  enswathe  the  living 
truths  of  the  Gospel,  as  if  they  were 
mummies."  It  is  impossible  to  believe 
for  a  moment  that  the  author  does  not 
know  such  a  statement  to  be  absurd, 
misleading  and  somewhat  irreverent.  If 
the  Biblical  language  with  all  its  purity 
and  perfection  of  style  and  substance  is 
no  longer  fit  for  the  expression  of  vital, 
religious  truths,  it  is  certain  that  the 
sober  intelligence  of  this  age  will  re- 
ject the  attempts  of  Dr.  Ellis  or  "Billy" 
Sunday,  or  any  one  else,  to  revitalize 
outworn  dogmas,  especially  such  as  that 
of  verbal  inspiration,  by  clothing  them 
in  the  terms  of  vulgarity,  and  denounc- 
ing those  who  are  unable  to  accept  them 
in  their  new  dress.  Fortunately  for  re- 
ligion, there  are  not  a  few  who  still  be- 
lieve the  noble  language  and  spiritual 
messages  of  Isaiah,  Paul  and  Jesus  have 
sufficient  vitality  to  meet  the  religious 
needs  of  the  world.  Dr.  Ellis'  book 
is   made  up   largely  of   Billy's  sermons 
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and  sayings,  illustrated  by  sketches  and 
photographs  fully  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  the  text. 

Sunday's  purpose  is  no  doubt  high 
and  his  sincerity  is  unimpeachable. 
Much  of  his  work  has  value  for  the  in- 
dividual and  society.  But  judged  from 
this  volume,  his  methods  are  offensive 
to  many  Christian  ideals,  and  the  re- 
sults must  be  in  multitudes  of  cases  de- 
grading to  religion  and  destructive  of 
keen  ethical  discrimination. 

Billy  Sunday,  the  Man  and  Hia 
Message,  by  William  T.  Ellis,  LL.D. 
Philadelphia:  The  John  C.  Winston 
Co.  Illustrated.   $1.50. 

YALE,  MOTHER  OF  MEN 

A  monument  to  Yale's  service  to 
America  and  the  world  is  Anson  Phelps 
Stokes'  Memorials  of  Eminent  Yale 
Men,  a  biographical  study  of  student 
life  and  university  influences  during 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies. In  two  large  noble  volumes,  these 
memorials  embrace  sketches  of  seventy- 
nine  alumni  of  large  eminence  and  many 
of  lesser  distinction.  No  living  graduate 
is  considered.  Mr.  Stokes  is  not  only 
biographer,  but  commentator  and  phil- 
osopher. He  precedes  his  biographies 
by  a  leisurely  and  illuminating  intro- 
duction and  follows  it  with  three  chap- 
ters in  which  he  declares  that  study, 
religion,  inspiring  teachers  and  the  as- 
sociation with  classmates  are  the  "his- 
torical factors  of  influence  at  Yale," 
that  democracy,  faith,  conservatism  and 
constructive  ability  are  the  "common 
characteristics  of  most  eminent  Yale 
men"  and  that  the  historic  universities 
have  a  special  privilege  of  serving  as 
"channels  of  transmission  for  what  is 
noblest  in  the  life  of  the  nation."  One 
might  easily  question  whether  these  in- 
clude the  chief  essentials  of  an  academic 
ideal.  But  one  cannot  doubt  that  the 
Yale  spirit  has  had  a  fine  influence  on 
the  country  and  has  been  excelled  by 
that  of  no  other  American  institution 
of  higher  learning.  Mr.  Stokes  has  made 
a  distinct  contribution  to  American 
biography  and  has  set  an  example  that 
should  be  followed  by  some  devoted 
alumnus  in  every  historic  university  of 
America. 

Memories  of  Eminent  Yale  Men,  by 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes.  New  Haven: 
Yale  University  Press. 

THE  VIKING   ISLAND 

Four  horseback  journeys  have  given  W. 
S.  C.  Russell  knowledge  "and  love  for  Ice- 
land, the  tiny  country  whose  sulfur  beds, 
volcanoes  and  steaming  springs  make  it 
seem  a  land  still  in  the  making.  Its  people, 
too,  are  living  examples  of  the  Norsemen 
of  song  and  legend.  On  their  distant  acres 
they  have  kept  their  ancient  tongue  un- 
altered and  with  it  the  virues  of  their  an- 
cestral Saga  folk. 

Badger.   $2. 

FROM    CHARITY    TO    SOCIAL    SERVICE 

In  this  story  of  the  forty-three  years  of 
the  Charity  Organization  "  Society",  Helen 
Bozanquet  finds  need  to  touch  on  almost 
every  form  of  Social  Service  in  London 
and  almost  all  the  plans  and  experiments 
for  the  betterment  of  conditions  that  have 
been  considered  in  the  last  half  century, 
inuring  that  period  the  aim  of  philanthropic 
work  has  become  more  definite  while  its 
scope  has  broadened,  and  this  society  has 
had  a  great  share  in  the  change  that  looks 
to  permanent  betterment  of  conditions  rath- 
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Life  Insurance  Company 
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ALFRED  D.   FOSTER.  President 
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According  to  Values  December  31,  1914,  as  fixed  by  the  Massachusetts  Insurance  Department 


ASSETS 

Bonds   and    Stocks $38,805,409.00 

Real  Estate:  Home  Office  Build- 
ings      1,230,003.19 

Other  Real   Estate 560,369.15 

Loans  on  First   Mortgage 15,031,884.00 

Loans  on  Collateral  Security...  222,850.00 
Loans  on  Policies  and  Premium 

Notes 11,665,392.24 

Interest  and  Rents,  due  and  ac- 
crued      867,977.49 

Net   Outstanding  Premiums....  634,347.91 

Cash   in   Banks 1,144,778.05 


LIABILITIES 

Reserve  at  Massachusetts  Stand- 
ard     $61,808,377.71 

Death    and    Endowment    Claims 

Reported  and  Awaiting  Proofs         292,389.53 

Reserve    for    Unreported    Death 

Claims .  47,678.00 

Reserve  for  Equalization  of  Mor- 
tality and  Depreciation  of 
Assets    300,000.00 

Premiums   and   Interest  paid   in 

advance    67,213.35 

Commissions   and   E.xpenses   Ac- 
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Insurance     Taxes,     payable     in 

1915   158,094.39 

Distribution  of  Surplus  Accrued        462,979.17 

Distribution  of  Surplus  Appor- 
tioned Dec.  31,  1914,  payable 
in    1915    1,970,000.00 


$65,159,426.58 
NET  SURPLUS,  Massachusetts 

Standard    5,003,584.45 


$70,163,011.03 


$70,163,01 1.03 


Increase    in   Premium    Income $542,243.13 

Increase   in    Gross    Income 707,494.06 

Increase    in    Assets 3,994, 308.50 

Increase   in   Policy   Reserves 3,876,852.39 

Increase   in    Insurance   in   Force 16,282,265.00 
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Fifty-fifth  Annual   Statement   of  the 

HOIVIE   LIKE  IIVSURAIVCE   C01VIF»AI\JY 

256  Broadway,   New  York 
GEORGE    E.    IDE.    President 
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ASSETS 

INVESTED  IN  BONDS $W. 766,117.39 

INVESTED  IN  LOANS  ON  BONDS  &  MORTGAGES $6,854,535.00 

(82-6%  of  which  is  Guaranteed  as  to  Principal  and  Interest.) 

HEAL  ESTATE $1,450,000.00 

LOANS  TO  POLICY-HOLDERS $5,262,313.94 

OTHER     ASSETS $2,298,282.37 

TOTAL   ASSETS $30,631,248.70 

LIABILITIES 

INSHRANCE    RESERVE    FUND $24,888,708.00 

RESERVE   FOR    DEFERRED   DIVIDENDS $2,765,262.00 

RESERVE  FOR   OTHER  LIABILITIES $985,629.88 

RESERVE  FUND   OR  SURPLUS $1,991,648.82 

INSURANCE    RECORD 

INSURANCE    IN    FORCE    DECEMBER    31st,     1914 $120,893,433.00 

GAIN  IN  INSURANCE  IN  FORCE $4,533,323.00 

GAIN   IN   ASSETS $1,449,249.59 

NEW  INSURANCE    (PAID  FOR)    1914 $14,437,000.00 

PAID     POLICY-HOLDERS,     1914 $3r,110, 507,42 
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MANUSCRIPT 

Suitable  for  CLOTH  BOUND  BOOK  issue;  any 
field,  25,000  words  and  upwards,  carefully  read 
and  considered  WITHOUT  charge.  Published 
under  our  imprint  and  management,  A-i  style, 
if  accepted.  Copy  must  be  forwarded  COM- 
PLETE to  warrant  examination.  Roxburgh  Pub. 
Co.,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. 


TTOUmOEAS 

..  .),000  offered  for  certain 

inventions.  Book  "How  to  Obtain 

Patent"  and"AVhat  to  Invent" 

Jsentfree.    Send  rouKh  sketch  for  free 

(report  as  to  patentability.     Patents  ad- 

,  vertlsed  for  sale  at  onr  expense  in  Man- 

'  nfactnrers'  Journals. 

CHANDLEE&CHANDLEE,  Patent  Att/s 

'  Est.  16  Yeaxs     1077  F.  St.  Washington,  D.  C 
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INFORMATION     ! 


The  Independent  invites  inquiries  from  its  readers,  and  will  gladly  answer 
all  questions  pertaining  to  travel  for  pleasure,  health  or  business ;  the 
best  hotels,  large  and  small ;  the  best  routes  to  reach  thcni.  and  the  cost ; 
trips  by  land  and  sea ;  tours  domestic  and  foreign.  This  Department 
is  under  the  supervision  of  the  BERTHA  RUFFNER  HOTEL 
BUREAU,  widely  and  favorably  known  because  of  the  i)ersonal  knowl- 
edge possessed  by  its  management  regarding  hotels  everywliere.  Offices  at 
Hotel  McAlpin,  Broadway  and  34th  street.  New  York,  and  Hotel  Stewart, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  where  personal  inquiry  may  be  made.  Address 
inquiries    by    mail     to     INFORMATION,    The    Independent,    New    York. 


BERMUn 

: — -^   'T^VatuT'&ls    Fa LT^ Icttxd  A 

his  beautifully    Illustrated 
^^Official  Tourist   Guide  Book 

issued  by  a  Department  of  the  Bermuda  Government, 
consisting  of  64  pages  and  containing  a  magnificent  col- 
lection of  nearly  200  photographs  of  Bermuda  scenes, 
sports  and  recreations,  illustrations  of  the  prominent  hotels 
together  with  rates  and  accommodations  and  a  complete 
map  of  the  islands  of  Bermuda,  will  be  sent 


BERMUDA    is    only    two    days'    sailmg    from    New    York    by  way    of 

magnificent    ocean    steamers. 
Two   Sailings   Weekly —  Wednesdays   and    Saturdays 

For  FREE  COPY  of  Official  Tourist  Guide  Book  and  further  particulars  on  Bermuda  address 


Bermuda  Government  Agent,    S"''  °'  ^  ^-  ^^^^^^^  &  co. 


4  Broadway,  New  York  City 


m\\m\m\\mMm\\m\mm\mm iiiiiiiiihiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiii^iiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^^^ 


THE  AMERICAN  NAUHEIM 

yriars'  experience  in  i:iz'i>ig  the  i\aunci}}i  Baths  with  a  A 


Twmty-Jivc 


The  Pioneer  American  "Cure"  for 
the  Treatment   of    Heart     Disease 

Ttiiy-at  Ferrttgitiotts  lodo-Brottio  Brine 


A  Mineral  Springs  Health  Resort  and 
Hotel  Open  All  The  Year.  Five 
Minutes'      Walk     From    Watkins    Glen. 

Midway  between  the  Great  Lakes  and   the   Hudson.      A   Thousand   Miles   of   Good   Roads   radiate 

through  the  Lake  Region.     Antomobiling.     Boating.    Fishing,     Music,     Dancing.       Well-kept    and 
nnrty   Golf  Course,  Tennis   ("onrts.  Putting  Greens. 

are  given  under  the  direction  of  physicians.  Complete  Hydrotherapeutic  Mechanical  and 
Electrical  Equipment.  For  the  treatment  o(  heart  disease,  rheum.itism,  eout,  diabetes,  obes- 
ity, neuralgia,  digestive  disorders,  anemia,  neurasthenia,  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  liver 

and  kidneys,  we  offer  advantases  unsurpassed  in  ttiis  country  or  Europe. 

Vor  descriptive  booklets  address  WM.  E.  LEFFTNGWELL.  President,  Watkins,  N.  Y..  on  Seneca  Lake 


The  GLEN  SPRINGS 


THE  BATHS 


HOT    SPRINGS    MINERAL    BATHS    and 
MOUNTAIN    PARK    HOTEL,    HOT    SPRINGS,    N.  C. 

Open   all   the   year.     Ideal  climate.     Private   Park   100   acres. 
Write  for  booklet.  H.  W.  FOSS.  Manager 


.        A  Fortune  to  the  Inventor'^— 

I    who  reads  and  /leeds  it,  is  the  possible  worth  of  the  book 

I    we  send  for  6c.  postage.     Write  us  at  once. 

I   R.  S.  &  A.  B.  Lacey,  Dept.  I.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


BRONZE  MEMORIAL  TABLETS 

JNO.   WILLIAM.S,   Inc..  Bronze  Fotindry.  650  W. 
27th  St.,  N.  Y.  Write  for  Illustrated  booklet.  Free. 


SPEAKERS 


We  assist  in  prepar- 
ing lectures,  orations, 
essays,  debates,  club 
papers,  special  arti- 
cles.     Expert  service. 

AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU 
SOD  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


er  than  to  temporary  relief.  The  book  has 
especial  value  for  the  American  worker 
since  the  problems  are  much  the  same  on 
both  sides  the  water,  while  methods  are 
suggestively  different. 

E.  P.  Dutton.  $3. 

THE  SECRET  OF  THE  CITY 

Kitty  Craven  and  Ned  Penfield  saw  the 
glow  in  the  sky  which  rises  from  the 
metropolis.  Both  went  to  the  city ;  bota 
found  their  way  to  the  office  of  the  Daih/ 
Megaphone  and  to  the  restless  work  of  the 
reporter.  What  they — or  rather  Kitty 
C'raven — discovered  beyond  and  beneath  the 
life  pictured  in  the  Sunday  .supplements  is 
what  sympathetic  people  find  everywhere. 
in  village  and  city  alike.  For  life  elsewhere 
— even  in  the  way  two  persons  love — is  the 
same  as  the  life  of  the  true  city  as  that 
is  described  in  The  Great  Mirage,  by  James 
L.  Ford. 

Harpers.   $1.35. 

HOLLAND'S  MUSICAL  ESSAYS 

Essays    and    criticism    by    Remain    Rol- 
land,  who  was  a  musical  critic  of  renown 
before   he   won    international    fame   as    the 
author  of  that  greatest  of  musical   novels, 
Jean  Christophe,  are  now  made  accessible 
to    English    readers    by    Mary    Blaiklock'si 
translation   of  a   groui)   of  them   under   thej 
title  of  Musicians   of   Today.   The   original] 
version  of  the  book  was  ■published  in  Paris] 
in  1S98,  but  the  author  litis  made  some  re- 
visions and   additions  for  this  English  edi- 
tion, bringing  it  down  to  date,  so  that  it 
now  covers  with  .some  degree  of  complete- 
ness the  modern  development  of  music  in 
France. 

Henry  Holt.  $1.25. 

HIGH-LIGHTS  OF  LITERARY  GENIUS 

Not  every  one  will  agree  with  the  choice 
of  the  twenty  greatest  English  writers 
which  Professor  Edwin  Watts  Chubb  of 
Ohio  University  has  made  in  his  Masters 
of  English  Literature.  Of  these  twenty, 
from  Chaucer  to  Browning,  he  gives  a 
pleasant,  brief  biography,  and  a  literary  es- 
timate of  value  more  for  its  succinct  para- 
phrasing of  all  that  is  generally  accepted 
than  for  aby  originality  or  research.  The 
volume  serves  excellently  to  give  student  or 
general  reader  a  glimpse  of  the  "higli- 
lights"  of  literary  history,  and  contains  a 
valuable  selected  bibliography  of  periodical 
literature. 

McClurg.    $1.50. 

EUGENISTIC    SENTIMENTALISM 

Following  upon  the  Neiv  Tracts  for  the 
Times  issued  bv  the  same  publishers  (see 
The  Independent.  August  8.  1912,  p.  326). 
Principles  of  Eugenics,  by  Blanche  Eames. 
is  decidedly  disappointing.  It  deals  very 
largely  with  exalted  sentiments  in  regard 
to  the  responsibilities  of  parenthood,  and 
so  far  the  work  is  well  done.  But  when  it 
comes  to  speak  of  principles  of  heredity  the 
author  shows  that  she  has  read  authorita- 
tive books  on  the  subject — for  she  refers  to 
them — but  has  selected  the  medieval  super- 
stitions on  prenatal  influence  and  maternal 
impressions  as  the  better  part  of  wisdom. 

Moffat,  Yard.  75  cents. 

WANTED— EYES  TO  SEE 

Another  suggestive  and  practical  essay 
comes  from  J.  C.  Dana.  In  American  Art. 
JIow  It  Can  Be  Made  to  Flourish,  he  uses 
art  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  creation  of 
beauty  under  any  form.  "Art  has  always 
flourished  Avhere  it  has  been  asked  to  flour- 
ish," he  savs.  and  for  the  training  of  the 
needful  beauty-loving  public  he  gives  the 
wise  advice,   "Study  your  teacups." 

Elm  Tree  Press.   $1. 

WHEN  PLANTS   HAVE   SEX 

The  first  volume  in  the  University  of 
Chicago  Science  Series  is  Professor  John 
Merle  Coulter's  The  Evolution  of  Sex  in 
Plants.  The  matter  is  highly  concentrated 
and  can  therefore  not  be  recommended  to 
those  seeking  an  elementary  introduction 
to  the  subject.  Professor  Coulter  maintains 
the  most  advanced  position  on  the  subject 
of  the  significance  of  sex  in  evolution,  at 
least  to  the  extent  of  rejecting  the  idea  that 
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AND  THE 

MIDNIGHT  SUN 

Special  excursion  from  Seattle.  June  12  via  "inside'* 
passage    lo    Fort    Yukon  within   the  Arctic    Circle. 

Other  trips  at  low  rates  throaehont  the  Summer 

Best  of  ever>'thin?.       Make  reservation  now.      Write 
for  information  and  booklet. 

HERMAN  WE'G,  G.  P.  A.  A.  F.  ZIPF,  T.  M. 

107  Washiaglon  St.,  Chicago         803  Alaska  BIdg.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

WHITE  PASS  &  YUKON  ROUTE 


A 


OPHAM 
OURS 


CALIFORNIA  1915.  ::;;?'°Kz; 

Canal,  Grand  Canyon  and  California  Hxpositions. 
Trains  going  in  May.  June,  July  and  August. 
Prices  $193.50  up.     (Organizers  wanted. 

DELTA  TOURS 
202  Woodward  Bldg.        Washington   D.  C 

EUROPEAN  TOURS  FREE 

We  operate  a  special  plan  of  particular  interest  to  persons  capable 
•of  organizing  their  own  European  Touring  Panics  by  whii_h  the 
organizer  secures  his  or  her  complete  expenses  Iree.  You  can 
•easily  organize  a  party  with  our  he, p.  We  make  all  arrangemtnts 
and  furnish  tour  manager.  Also 
tours  to  South  America.  Spain,  the 
Rivier  I.  Japan.  Hawaii  and  tlie 
Philippines.  For  full  particulars, 
address  Dept.  I. 

305  S.  Rebecca  Street 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

ROUND    THE    AVORLD   TOURS 

The  Best  Regular  Services 
to  EGYPT,  INDIA,  CHINA, 
PHILIPPINES,  JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEA- 
LAND. Round  World  Trips 
and  Winter  Tours  in  INDIA. 
PENINSULAR  &  ORIEN- 
TAL S.N.  CO. 

Full  information  from 

CUNARD  LINE,  2<l  Stale  St.,  N.  Y. 

LET'S  LIVE 

IN  THE  BIG  PINE  WOODS 

rrs  HEALTH  it s  COMFORT  its  PLEASURE 

PINE  TREE   INN.   LAKEHURST.   N.  J. 

Jloss  Health  Resort  and  Arborleainn 

INTHE  PINES  OF  LONG  ISLAND.  Valuable  for  tliose  neeri- 
ing  quiet  and  rest  in  the  country.  Resident  nurses  and  pliysicians. 
'\Vrite  for  Booklet.  Telephone  5  M.  Brentwood.  Address  Ross 
Health  Resort.  Brent\vood.  L.  I. 


MEET  ME  AT  THE  TULLER 

For  Value,  Service,  Home  Comforts 


IMEW 

HOTEL  TULLER 

Detroit,  Michigan 

Center    of    business    on     Grand    Circus    Park. 
Take   Woodward  car,  get  off  at  Adams  Avenue 

ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF 

200  Rooms.  Private  Bath.  SI. SO  Single.  $2.50  Up  Douiile 

200 2.00       "  3.00  ••  •• 

100       2.50       "  4.00  ••  •• 

100       3.00  to  5.00"  4.50  "  " 

Total  600  Outside  Rooms 
All  Absolutely  Quiet 


Two  Floors— Agents' 
Sample  Rooms 


New  Uoiqae  Cafes  and 
Cabaret  Excellente 


sex  is  advantageous  to  species  in  reproduc- 
tion. Tlie  lucid  style  characteristic  of  the 
author's  earlier  writings  sets  a  high  stand- 
ard for  the  series. 

The  University  of  Chicago  Press.  $1. 

MODERN  MUSIC  APPRECIATIONS 

Exceptional  among  music  critics  is  he 
whose  ears  are  open  to  welcome  new  beau- 
ties in  contemporary  music.  Such  a  one  is 
Lawrence  Gilman.  His  iSiature  in  Music 
and  Other  tStudies  in  the  Tone-Poetry  of 
Today  treats  in  the  first  paper  "Tonal 
Landscapes"  and  "Music  and  the  Sea."  in 
both  of  which  directions  he  finds  that  the 
finest  achievements  are  those  of  the  mod- 
erns, Debussy,  Vincent  d'Indy,  MacDowell 
and  LoefHer.  Other  papers  deal  with 
Strauss.  Grieg.  Montemezzi.  with  "Death 
and  the  Musicians,"  and  with  "The  Ques- 
tion of  Opera  in  English."  The  whole 
group  forms  a  valuable  and  stimulating 
little  book  for  music  lovers. 

John   Lane.  $1.25. 

THE  JOY  OF  EXPLORATION 

The  lure  of  Mt.  Sir  Sandford,  more  than 
eleven  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  led 
Howard  Palmer,  F.  R.  G.  S..  to  organize 
several  expeditions  between  1908  and  1012 
for  the  ex-ploration  of  the  Canadian  S-.'l- 
kirks.  In  Mountaineering  and  Ejcploratioii 
in  the  Selkirks  he  tells  the  experiem  es 
which  led  to  the  conquest  of  Mt.  Sir  Sand- 
ford  and  many  lesser  peaks.  The  zest  and 
:oy  of  the  mountain  climber  rather  th.tn 
the  more  methodical  spirit  of  the  topogr.i- 
pher.  pervade  the  account  of  the  first  chart- 
ing of  a  wide  I'egion,  the  wilduess  and 
grandeur  of  which  is  conveyed  by  the  many 
illustrations  from  photographs  taken  by  the 
author. 

Putnam.    $5. 

THE   POET    OF   THE    ITALIAN   REVOLUTION 

Rooks  like  this  by  Orlo  Williams  in  the 
Modern  Biography  Series  right  for  the 
pocket  or  to  be  read  thru  at  a  sitting,  find 
their  welcome  ready.  The  life  of  Giosite 
Carducci,  fiery  poet  of  the  Garibaldiau  era 
tho  he  was.  is  of  the  quietest.  Literature 
lecturer  at  the  University  of  Bologna,  the 
events  of  those  forty-four  years  were  his 
books  and  his  always  crowded  lectures.  One 
wishes  that  the  prose  volume  arranged  by 
the  poet  himself  might  be  translated. 

Houghton   Mifflin.   75  cents. 

THE  DUMMY'S  DERIVATION 

Nick  Carter  and  cigarets  forsworn.  The 
Adventures  of  Detective  Barney  begin.  A 
more  refreshing  upstart  from  the  East  Side 
than  this  lad  of  Harvey  .1.  O'Higgins'  new 
book,  which  is  a  novelization  of  the  play 
"The  Dummj%"  never  satisfied  his  longing 
for  thrills  and  proved  his  capacity.  Bar- 
ney's rigorous  initiation  into  the  ranks  of 
detectives  thru  a  series  of  mysteries  that 
lead  to  that  final  test  of  Sherlockian  genius 
— a  "hunch"  of  his  own — fairly  cries  aloud 
for  a  sequel. 

Century.  $1.30. 

THOUGHTS  FOR  EVERYDAY  SINGING 

Some  Staccato  Vo/c.s-  for  Sinfjers  cleverly 
entitles  Marie  Withrow's  suggestions  for 
vocal  aspirants.  Her  central  idea,  which  is 
divided  into  three  parts,  physical  fitness, 
mental  fitness,  and  vocal  fitness,  might  in 
turn  be  subdivided  into  good,  bad  and  in- 
different— however  the  little  book  is  well 
worth  perusing  for  those  fragmentary  ad- 
monitions that  are  born  of  good  sense  and 
experience  and  exprest  in  terse,  able  form. 

Oliver  Ditson  Co.  $1. 

HOW   TO   MAKE   GARDENS 

There  are  books  galore  on  the  laying  out 
of  grounds,  but  most  deal  with  the  delights 
of  the  occupation  rather  than  with  its  sci- 
ence. These  enthusiastic  specialists.  Messrs, 
R.  R.  Root  and  C.  F.  Kelley,  however, 
while  awaking  in  their  readers  as  keen  a 
desire  to  plant  and  prune  as  do  the  wholly 
popular  writers,  yet  state  fully  the  prin- 
ciples that  underlie  all  beautiful  Design  in 
Landscape  Oardening.  and  are  insistent  on 
the  necessity  for  their  thoro  understanding 
and  practise. 

Century.  $2. 


NO  TIME  LIKE  THE 
PRESENT 


TO  make  permanent  pro- 
vision for  dependents, 
securing  to  them  a  month- 
ly income  for  life. 

In  order  to  acquire  the 
protection  -which  life  in- 
surance affords,  it  must 
be  taken  when  you  can 
secure  it.  When  you  be- 
come uninsurable  you  -will 
feel  the  need  of  it — but  it 
will  be  too  late. 


Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Pittsfield,  Mass. 


What  Clarkson 

is  Doing  for 

the  Book  Buyer 


IN  several  hundred  tboasand  Li- 
braries in  the  homes  of  people 
in  every  v,-alk  of  life  —  from  the 
day  laborer  to  the  college  professor 
and  high  government  official,  from 
the  persons  who  buy  a  few  books  of 
popular  fiction  to  the  persons  who 
pride  themselves  on  having  the  com- 
plete works  of  all  the  standard 
authors  in  De  Luxe  Editions  artis- 
tically printed  and  bound  —  almost 
«very  book  was  bought  from  me. 
WHY?  Because.  I  have  no  agents 
and  sell  you  iust  the  books  you  want— all  now— many  at  a  saving 
of  from  SO  to  90  per  cent— you  ex  imine  the  books  in  ^our  own 
home  for  five  days  before  paying  for  them.  If  not  satiefied,  re- 
toTD  tbem  at  my  expense— and— owe  me  nothlns* 

Sample  Prices: 


The  Eyes  of  the  World,  90c 
Their  Yesterdays,  35c 
WioDing  of  BarbaraWortb,  35c 
Calling  of  Dan  Matthews.  35c 
Library  of  Oratory,  15  vols., 

publisher's  price  $15  —  my 

price  S4.75 


Messages  and  Papers  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  3-4 
Morocco,  publisher's  price 
516- my  price.  98c 

Home  Library.  8  vols,  clotb, 
pubhsher'a  price  $4  —  my 
price  85c 


Shakespeare,  40  to!,  fall  flex- 
ibie  Morocco,  largest  type 
and  best  notes  of  any  Shakes* 
peare  publiabed,  publisher's 
price  $96— my  price  S24. 

Here  are  De  Loxe  Editions 


Wild  Animals  of  North  Amer- 
ica, publisher's  price  S3— my 
price  45c 

Orations.  Addresses  and  Club 
Essays,     publisher's     price 
$1.50— my  price  42c 
Morocco  bonnd.  complete  works. 


many  of  them  at  less  than  25  cents  on  the  dollar.  Hugo,  Kipling. 
Poe,  Eliot,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Scott  and  scores  of  others. 

Get  My  Big,  New  Catalog 

My  new  catalog,  sent  free  for  the  asUng,  tells  you  how  to  save 
50  to  90  per  cent  on  thousands  of  books,  it  is  a  course  in  liter- 
ature, giving  natii'nalities.  date  of  birth  and  death  of  authors, 
the  author's  life  and  standing  in  literature,  etc.  Hundreds  of 
sets  and  thousands  of  single  volumes  listed. 
1  sell  more  books  direct  to  the  booklover — the  indjvidaal  reader 
— the  rich  man  who  insists  upon  his  dollar's  worth— the  man  who 
watches  his  pennies  —  and  sell  them  for  less  money  —  than  any 
other  man  in  America.  Every  book  new  and  fresh,  and  guaran- 
teed to  please  you  —  you  to  be  the  judge,  i  do  not  quibble,  and 
would  rather  have  a  book  or  set  of  books  returned  at  my  ex- 
pense than  to  have  a  dissatisfied  customer. 

David  B.  Clarkson,  The  Book  Broker 

229  Clarkson  Bnilding  Chicago,  Illinois 


'CAN'T  KEEP   HOUSE    WITHOUT  IT" 

"Send  me  another  for  my  daughter" — "What  I  need- 
ed for  years" — these  are  some  of  the  testimonials 
from  delighted  housewives  who  have  our  WHEEL 
TRAY.  Saves  steps — great  convenience.  Two  oval 
trays.  Rubber  tired  wheels.  JIO  in  black  enamel; 
$12  white.     Booklet  free.     Dish  cart  for  hotels,  too. 

WHEEL  TRAY  CO.,  432  W.  BlstlPlace,  Chicago 


WHAT  15^"  WILL*  DO 

The  little  matter  of  15c  in  stamps  will  bring  you  the  Path- 
finderfor  13  weeks  on  trial.  The  Pathflndorisanillustrated 
weekly,  published  at  the  Nation's  Capital,  for  the  Nation  ;a  pa- 
per that  gives  all  the  news  of  the  world  and  that  tells  the  truth 
and  only  the  truth:  now  in  its  22d  year.  This  paper  fills  the  biU 
without  empt\-ing  the  purse;  it  costs  but  $1  a  year.  If  you  want 
to  keep  posted  on  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  at  the  least  ex- 
pense of  time  or  money,  this  isyour  means.  If  you  want  a  pa- 
per in  your  home  whichis  sincere,  reliable,  entertaining, whole- 
some, the  Pathfinder  is  yours.  If  you  would  appreciate  a  pa- 
per which  puts  ever>'thing  clearly,  fairly,  briefly— here  itis  at 
last  Send  only  15c  to  show  that  you  might  like  such  a  paper, 
and  we  will  send  the  Pathfinder  on  probation  13  weeks.  The 
15c  does  not  repay  us.  but  we  are  glad  to  invest  in  New  Friends 
V.Address  Tho  Pathfinder.  Box  M.  Washlnston,  D.  C.  'j 
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North  Dakota  Fann 
Mortgages 

Are  relieved  from  the  constant 
tluctualion  of  general  class 
securities. 

Farm  Mortgages  secured  upon 
land,  the  prime  factor  of  the 
country's  prosperity,  made  in  an 
old  settled  country,  and  by 
Bankers  of  established  reputa- 
tion and  character  are  the  Ideal 
Investment. 

]\ly  33  years  residence,  and  30 
years  making  Farm  Mortgages 
without  the  loss  of  a  dollar  in 
interest  or  principal,  gives  the 
careful  investor  every  warrant 
and  guarantee  of  absolute  se- 
curity. 

Write  for  particulars. 

WALTER  L.  WILLIAMSON 

LISBON  NORTH  DAKOTA 


January    i,    1915. 

Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Atlantic  Building.  51  Wall  St..  New  York 

Insures  Against  Marine  and  Inland  Transportation 
Risk  and  Will  Issue  Policies  Making  Loss  Pay- 
able in  Europe  and  Oriental  Countries 
Chartered  by  the  State  of  New  York  in  1842, 
was  preceded  by  a  stock  company  of  a  similar 
name.     The  latter  company  was  liquidated  and 
part  of   its  capital,    to   the   extent   of  $100,000, 
was  used,   with  consent  of  the  stockholders,   by 
the    .\tlantic    Mutual    Insurance    Company    and 
repaid  with  a  bonus  and  interest  at  the  expira- 
tion of  two  years. 
During  its  existence  the   com- 
pany   has    insured    property 

to  the   value  of $27,964,578,109.00 

Received  premiums  thereon  to 

the   extent   of 287,324,890.09 

raid  losses  during  that  period        143,820,874.99 
Issued    certificates    of    profits 

to    dealers 90,801,110.00 

Of  which  there  have  been  re- 
deemed      83,811,450.00 

Leaving  outstanding  at  pres- 
ent    time 6,989,660.00 

Interest    paid     on     certificates 

amounts    to 23,020,223.85 

On  December  31,  1914,  the  as- 
sets of  the  company  amount- 
ed  to 14,101,674.46 

The  profits  of  the  company  revert  to  the  as- 
sured and  are  divided  annually  upon  the  pre- 
miums terminated  during  the  year,  thereby  re- 
ducing   the   cost   of   insurance. 

For  such  dividends,  certificates  are  issued 
subiect  to  dividends  of  interest  until  ordered 
to  be  redeemed,  in  accordance  with  the  charter. 

A.   A.    R.WEN,   Pres. 
CORXEI/IUS    ELDBRT,    Vice-Pres. 
W.\LTER  WOOD  PAR.SONS,  2d  Vice-Pres. 
CH.\RLES  E.   VXY,  3d  Vice-Pres. 
G.    STANTON    FLOYD-JONES,    Sec. 


$100  Certificates 


^m  U*  Bearing  interest  at  6  per 

^^  Jm  cent.  Due  two  years  from 
I^B^^^  date  and  payable  on  demand  at 
any  time  thereafter. 
Amply  secured  by  first  mortages 
on  improved  property  deposited  in 
trust  for  the  protection  of  Certificate 
holders. 

An   ideal    investment   for   savings 
or  idle  funds. 

Interest  checks   mailed  promptly 
July  1st  and  January  1st. 

"Write  for  the  book 
THE   CALVERT    MORTGAGE  CO. 
1048  Calvert  Bldg.        Baltimore,  Md. 


THE  MARKET 
PLACE 


END  OF  THE  COTTON  POOL 

The  cotton  pool,  or  cotton  loan  fund 
of  $100,000,000,  has  ceased  to  exist,  be- 
cause, like  the  gold  pool  of  $107,000,000, 
it  has  not  been  needed.  It  will  be  re- 
called that  the  gold  fund,  made  by  con- 
tributions from  the  national  banks,  was 
designed  to  assist  in  the  liquidation  of 
our  country's  foreign  obligations.  It 
has  not  been  required,  because  a  grow- 
ing balance  of  trade  in  our  favor  has 
been  making  a  natural  settlement  of 
the  differences.  The  excess  of  exports 
over  imports  has  grown  from  $57,000,- 
000  in  October  and  $79,000,000  in  No- 
vember, to  nearly  $132,000,000  in  De- 
cember, the  increase  having  been  due 
largely  to  shipments  of  supplies  to  the 
belligerents. 

When  the  cotton  fund  was  formed  by 
the  banks,  there  was  great  anxiety  in 
the  South.  The  crop  was  the  greatest 
ever  harvested,  but  a  large  part  of  the 
market  had  been  cut  away.  Our  normal 
exports  of  cotton  are  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  crop.  It  was  almost  impossible  to 
send  cotton  across  the  Atlantic,  and 
demand  for  it  in  Europe  had  temporar- 
ily fallen  to  almost  nothing.  Cotton  Ex- 
changes were  closed.  Prices  were  very 
low,  and  planters  were  embarrassed.  In 
Congress  there  were  wild  propositions 
for  relief  legislation.  Some  asked  for 
an  issue  of  $300,000,000  in  currency 
upon  the  security  of  cotton.  It  was 
urged  that  the  Government  should  make 
loans  to  planters.  In  the  South  there 
was  a  movement  for  a  compulsory  re- 
duction of  cotton  acreage. 

But  there  have  been  only  seven  ap- 
plications for  loans  from  the  fund. 
These  came  from  Georgia,  and  called 
for  $28,000  in  all.  With  the  opening  of 
the  exchanges,  the  establishment  of  the 
Government's  War  Risk  Bureau  (for 
insurance  of  cargoes)  and  the  declara- 
tion of  England  and  France  that  cot- 
ton should  be  regarded  as  non-contra- 
band, the  condition  of  our  cotton-grow- 
ing industry  rapidly  improved.  Prices 
— now  a  little  more  than  8%  cents  a 
pound  at  New  York — have  shown  an 
advance  of  about  one-third  from  the 
lowest  figures.  Recent  exports  have  been 
large,  altho  the  total  for  the  present 
cotton  season  is  less  than  two-thirds  of 
the  shipments  made  in  the  correspond- 
ing part  of  the  preceding  season.  Two 
banks  in  New  York  will  assume  the 
$28,000  of  loans.  There  have  been  ex- 
penses, which  the  subscribing  banks 
must  pay,  but  the  attorneys  employed 
will  not  ask  for  fees.  If  cotton  should 
be  declared  to  be  contraband,  or  if  ship- 
ments should  be  prevented  by  Germany's 
attacks  upon  the  ships  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and 
France,  the  situation  may  change,  but 
at  present  no  loan  fund  is  needed.  Al- 
tho there  has  been  no  demand  for  loans 


(the  $28,000  excepted)  the  effect  of  the 
creation  of  the  fund  has  been  beneficial. 
It  gave  courage  to  the  planter  and 
tended  to  ward  off  legislation  of  an 
objectionable  character, 

SECURITIES    AND    THE    INDUS- 
TRIES 

On  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  " 
last  week,  where  1,258,715  shares  were 
sold,  the  market  was  in  a  favorable  con- 
dition until  Friday,  when  a  decline  was 
caused  by  Germany's  war-zone  declara- 
tion, relating  to  the  coast  waters  of 
Great  Britain  and  France.  There  was 
some  fear  of  international  complica- 
tions, with  expectation  that  our  export 
trade  would  be  checked.  Rumors  of  im- 
pending reductions  of  railroad  divi- 
dends affected  two  or  three  stocks.  At 
the  close  on  Saturday,  hoWever,  the  net 
losses  of  the  week  were  small,  as  a  rule. 
For  Steel  common  there  was  a  slight 
gain,  owing  to  a  recovery  of  IVz  points 
from  the  lowest  figures.  An  Exchange 
seat  was  sold  for  $42,000,  a  price  show- 
ing an  advance  of  $2000  since  a  sale 
made  a  few  weeks  ago.  Nearly  forty 
per  cent  of  the  week's  business  was  in 
Steel,  Reading,  Southern  Pacific  and 
Union  Pacific  shares. 

During  the  week  there  were  signs 
of  improvement  in  industrial  and  finan- 
cial conditions.  The  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company  sold  $49,000,000  of  4% 
per  cent  bonds.  For  these  there  was  a 
notable  demand.  Subscriptions  were  for 
more  than  five  times  the  amount,  and 
after  the  allotment  tbe  bonds  were 
quoted  at  1.04%.  For  some  time  past 
there  has  been  a  good  demand  in  the 
Stock  Exchange  market  for  first-class 
bonds. 

Reports  from  the  shipyards  showed 
that  the  leading  plants  had  work 
enough  to  keep  their  men  busy  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  One  building 
company  has  orders  for  two  years.  In 
the  last  two  months  contracts  for  six- 
teen large  ships  have  been  placed.  A 
majority  of  these  vessels  are  to  be  used 
in  the  South  American  and  West  Indian 
trade. 

The  pig-iron  output  for  January  ex- 
ceeded the  total  for  December  by  85,669 
tons,  and  on  February  1  the  daily  ca- 
pacity of  furnaces  in  blast  was  56,270 
tons,  against  48,850  on  January  1.  At 
the  Homestead  plant  of  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration work  on  full  time,  for  8000 
men,  was  resumed.  Full  time  was  or- 
dered at  one  of  the  large  tin-plate  fac- 
tories, which  has  been  used  at  only 
eighty  per  cent  of  its  capacity  for  some 
time  past.  Full  time  was  resumed  in 
seven  cotton  mills  at  Fall  River,  which 
for  three  months  had  been  in  operation 
only  four  days  in  the  week. 

Railroad  buying  aided  the  steel  in- 
dustry.   It    is    estimated    that    200,000 
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tons  of  rails  have  been  ordered  in  the 
last  two  weeks.  This  total  includes 
30,000  for  the  Erie,  27,000  for  the 
Northwestern,  and  28,000  for  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio.  Cars  also  were  bought. 
The  Illinois  Central  ordered  1000  re- 
frigerator cars  and  twenty-five  locomo- 
tives. The  Burlington  Company  was 
Teady  to  spend  $1,000,000  for  new  equip- 
ment. 

Exports  have  been  increasing.  Re- 
turns from  the  leading  ports  show  that 
all  previous  records  of  excess  of  ex- 
ports over  imports  were  surpassed  in 
January.  The  largest  excess  for  a  full 
year  has  been  $666,000,000,  in  1908. 
Treasury  officers  say  that  if  the  rate 
shown  in  January  is  maintained  thru- 
out  the  year,  the  excess  for  1915  will 
be  $1,500,000,000.  For  the  transporta- 
tion of  cotton  goods  from  Southern  mills 
to  the  seaports  extra  trains  were  need- 
ed on  the  railroads.  The  outward  move- 
ment of  war  suDplies  continued,  and 
new  orders  for  such  supplies  were  re- 
ported. 

FRAUDULENT  BANKING 

As  a  result  of  investigations  made  by 
authority  of  a  new  law  in  New  York 
concerning  what  are  called  private  sav- 
ings banks,  the  state's  Superintendent 
of  Banks,  Mr.  Richards,  closed  nine  of 
these  banks  a  few  months  ago.  The 
courts  are  now  beginning  to  punish  the 
men  who,  by  means  of  these  institu- 
tions, robbed  the  poor  of  their  savings. 
The  first  to  be  prosecuted  was  Ladis- 
laus  W.  Schwenk.  He  had  a  bank  in 
the  great  city,  with  branches  in  towns 
on  Long  Island.  The  poor  were  induced 
to  place  $700,000  in  his  hands.  He  lost 
nearly  all  of  it  in  speculation.  Know- 
ing that  he  was  insolvent,  he  continued 
to  seek  and  to  receive  deposits  until  the 
end  of  July  last,  when  the  state  au- 
thorities interfered. 

He  has  been  convicted  and  sent  to  the 
penitentiary  for  a  term  which  must  be 
two  years  and  may  be  four  years  and 
a  half.  Four  more  "bankers"  of  the 
same  kind  await  trial.  Their  deposits 
were  nearly  $5,000,000.  In  all  the  nine 
banks  closed  by  Superintendent  Rich- 
ards the  deposits  amounted  to  $11,- 
173,000,  and  nearly  all  of  this  sum  has 
been  lost  by  men  and  women  who  could 
not  afford  to  lose  anything.  There 
should  be  severe  punishment  for  those 
who  are  guilty  of  this  stealing  and  re- 
sponsible for  at  least  a  dozen  suicides. 
Schwenk's  sentence  shows  what  others 
soon  to  be  tried  may  reasonably  expect. 


Eleven  employees  of  the  National  City 
Bank,  of  New  York,  sailed  last  week  for 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  where  they  are  to  open 
the  National  City's  second  South  American 
branch.  The  first  is  in  Buenos  Ayres. 

Professor  Irving  Fisher  of  Yale  recently 
testified  at  an  arbitration  hearing  that  the 
average  increase  of  prices  since  1896  has 
been  fourteen  ner  rent  more  than  the  aver- 
age increase  of  wages. 

The  following  dividends  are  announced  : 

Liprprett  &  Myers  Tobaccc  Cornpany,  common, 
quarterly,  3  per  cent,  payable  March   1. 

Niles-Bement-Pond  Company,  preferred,  quar- 
tcj^y,   1\(,   per  cent,  payable  February  15. 

Pratt  &  Whitney  Company,  preferred,  quar- 
terly, liA   per  cent,  payable  February  15. 


1810 


1915 


Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 
Abstract  ot  Statement  year  ending  December  31, 1914 

ASSETS 

Cash  on  hand  and  in  Bank $1,521,666.82 

Cash  in  hands  of  Agents  and  in  course  of  transmission  2,774,892.93 

Rents  and  Accrued  Interest   265,766.86 

Real  Estate  Unincumbered   728,000.00 

Loans  on  Bond  and  Mortgage  (1st  lien) 394,500.00 

Loans  on  Collateral  Security 30,000.00 

Stocks,  at  Market  Value 3,206,046.00 

Bonds,  at  Market  Value 18,033,226.85 

Total  Assets,    ....    $26,954,099.46 


LIABILITIES 

Capital  Stock,  Fully  Paid $2,000,000.00 

Reserve  for  Unearned  Premiums 15,251,453.23 

Reserve  for  Outstanding  Losses 1,654,270.34 

Reserve  for  Taxes  and  all. other  Claims 505,272.77 

Special  Reserve 500,000.00 

Net  Surplus 7,043,103.12 

Surplus  to  Policyholders,         $9,543,103.12 


R.  M.  BISSELL, 

President 


CHAS.  E.  CHASE, 


Chairman  of  Board  of  Directors 


WHITNEY  PALACHE,  Vice-President  S.  E.  LOCKE.  Secretary 

JAMES  WYPER.  Vice-President  D.  J.  GLAZIER,  Rec.  Secy,  and  Treas. 

FRED'K  SAMSON,  Secretary  E.  A.  BOLMAR,  Assistant  Secretary 

THOS.  H.  SCOTLAND,  Ass't  Secretary 


Western  Department,  Chicago,  III.     Pacific  Department,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


DUGAN  &  CARR,  General  Agents 
W.  C.  BOORN,  Ass't  General  Agent 
J.  J.  PURCELL,  Ass't  Gen'l  Agent 
H.  W.  MORRISON,  Ass't  Gen'l  Agent 


DIXWELL  HEWITT,  Gen'l  Agent 
ADAM  GILLILAND,  Ass't  Gen'l  Ag't 


Southern  Department,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

EGLESTON  &  PRESCOTT,  Gen'l  Ag'ts 


texas  Department,  Dallas,  Tex. 

J.  B.  HEREFORD,  General  Agent 


Agencies  in  all  the  Prominent  Localities  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada 


These    trade 

GLU 

Kidney  and  Liver 

and  HI*  ai 
Rich  in  Protej 

FAR 


on    every    packago 

lET  FOR 
DIABETICS 

[eumatism,  Obesity 

Uric  Acid 

ding  grocers 

Y.,l.S.iL 


FACTORY 


TE^ 


Look  at  these  bargains!  Typewriters  Rebuilt  in 
our  own  Factories, and  guaranteed  for  one  year. 
Remtng>ton8  $20  to  $55  Smlthi  $18  to  $40 
Underwoods  $35  to  $00  Rovali  $25  to  $45 
L.  C.  Smiths $:u>  to  $50        Olivers  $20  to  $35 

We  have  all  makes.    Send  for  catalog 

and  address  of  nearest  bramh  office. 

AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINEC0.,1dc.. 345 Broadway.N.Y. 


ROWNX 

Bronchial      ^ 

trocheJ 

For  the  Voice 

Promptly  relieve  coughs,  irrita- 
tion or  soreness  of  the  throat. 
Used  throughout  the  world  by 
prominent  public  speakers  and 
singers.  The  standard  remedy  for 
throat  troubles. 

Convenient  and  effective  and  perfectly 
safe  to  use  freely.    Contain  no  opiates- 
will  not  affect  the  appetite  or  digestion. 
Soldonlv  in  Boxes— never  in  bullc. 
25e.  50c.  and  $1.00.    Sample  Free.l 
JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON         Boston.  Mass. 
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m  APPEAL  TO  AMERICANS 

BY 

The  Commission  for 
Relief  in  Belgium 

Sole  Clearing  House 
tor  All  Belgium  Relief 

We,  as  Americans,  are  enlisted  for  the 
war  to  save  seven  million  men,  women  and 
children.  It  is  the  greatest  commissary 
undertaking  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
and  in  tlie  lexicon  of  America  there  is 
no  such  word  as  fail. 

Wc  Need  Food  Supplies 
as  Well  as  Cash 

Every  penny  donated  to  this  Commis- 
sion goes,  without  reserve,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  food.  Money  donated  zi'ill  he 
credited  to  vour  state,  and,  whenever  it 
can  he  done  advantageously,  spent  unth- 
in  the  borders  of  your  state.  We  pay 
the  freight  from  a  special  fund  donated 
io   organisation  and  transportation. 

Railroads,  express  companies,  post- 
oflfices,  governors  and  state  committees  are 
aiding.  Our  Flotilla  of  Mercy,  compris- 
ing thirty-five  chartered  ships,  is  constant- 
ly carrying  food.  But — Our  Supplies  Are 
Far  Too  Sliort. 
Has  Your  State  Sent  a  Ship  to  Belgium? 

Is  It  Planning  to  Send  One? 
Is  there  a  committee  for  Belgian  relief  in 

your  community  ? 

If   there    is    none,    start    one    under    our 

official   sanction. 

Are  You  Helping? 

If  Not,  Send  in  Your  Name  Now? 

Make  out  your  check  or  money  order, 
or  send  cash  either  to  your  state  committee 
co-operating  with  this  Commission  or  to 
the   New   York   Headquarters: 

THE  COMMISSION  FOR 
RELIEF   IN   BELGIUM 

71  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

(hecks    to    the    Woman's    Section    should 

he  made  out  to 

Miss      Anne      Morgan,      Treasurer 

No.    I   Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


The  Commission  for  Relief 
in  Belgium 

American  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium 

Spanish  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium 

Italian  Commission  for  Relief  in   Belgium 

Comite   National   de  Secours  et 

D'Alimentation 

Honorary    Chairmen 

His  Excellency   Walter   Hines  Page 

The  .imcrican  Ambassador  in  London 

His    Excellency    James    Gerard 
The   American   Ambassador   in    Berlin 

His  Excellency  William  G.  Sharp 

The    American    Ambassador    in    Paris 

His  Excellency   Senor 

Don   Alfonso   Merry   Del  Val  y   Zulueta 

The  Spanish  Ambassador  in  London 

His  Excellency  Le  Marquis  De  Villalobar 

The   Spanish    Minister    in    Brussels 

His   Excellency   Brand   Whitlock 
The   American   Minister   in    Brussels 

His  Excellency  Henry  Van   Dyke 
The  American  Minister  in  The  Hague 

Executive  Officer — London 
Herbert    Hoover,    Chairman 

Executive  Officers — New  York 

Lindon  W.   Bates,   Vice-Chairman 
Robert   D.    McCarter,  Hon.  Secretary 


No. 


The  Woman's  Section 

I    Madison  Avenue,   New  York 


Mrs.    Lindon    Bates,    Chairman 
Miss   Anne   Morgan,   Treasurer 
Mrs.    William   K.    Vanderbilt 
Mrs.   August  Belmont 
Mrs.   Edward  R.  Hewitt 
Miss  Maude  Wetmore 
Miss  Mary  Parsons 
Miss   Grace  Parker,   Secretary 

Auditors    and    Accountants 

Deloitte,   Plender,   Griffiths  &  Co. 

New   York   and   London 

Bankers 

Guaranty  Trust   Co. 
140   Broadway,  New   York 


INSURANCE 

CONDUCTED  BY  W.  E.  UNDERWOOD 

mi=L 


S^ 


This  department  of  The  Independent 
will  2indertake  to  furnish  on  the  request 
of  readers  any  information  respecting 
the  business  of  insurance  and  the  com- 
panies transacting  it  which  we  have  or 
can  procure.  We  cannot,  however,  pass 
upon  the  debatable  comparative  differ- 
ences betxveen  companies  that  conform 
to  the  requisite  legal  standards  set  up 
for  all,  except  in  so  far  as  the  claims 
made  by  any  of  them  seem  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  sound  un- 
derwriting. Address  all  commuyiications 
on  insurance  subjects  to  the  editor  of 
the  Insurance  Department. 

CHOOSE   WISELY 

Among'  the  many  letters  which  come 
to  this  desk  from  readers  of  The  Inde- 
pendent asking  for  information,  advice 
and  guidance  in  connection  with  their 
investments  in  insurance  of  various 
forms,  is  a  constantly  large  proportion 
relating  to  the  financial  condition,  pol- 
icy contracts  and  managerial  capacity 
of  what  for  lack  of  a  more  expressive 
general  term,  I  will  designate  as  the 
minor  life  companies.  I  use  the  phrase 
merely  to  differentiate  them  from  the 
thirty  or  thirty-five  older  companies 
which,  during  a  period  of  a  half  cen- 
tury and  more,  have  made  their  names 
familiar  to  insurants  thruout  the  coun- 
try. 

Without  taking  the  time  to  go  over 
the  list,  I  should  say  that  there  are  at 
present  about  150  life  insurance  com- 
panies, located  principally  in  the  West 
and  South,  which  in  point  of  age  and 
accumulated  funds  must  necessarily 
rank  second  to  their  older  competitors. 
This  is  said  without  prejudice  to  them, 
for  among  them  are  a  number  which 
will  eventually  take  rank  in  the  first 
class.  But  it  is  impossible  for  one  who 
has  studied  the  growth  of  all  the  com- 
panies, and  has  taken  note  of  the  ele- 
ments constituting  their  progress,  to 
evade  the  conclusion  that  some  of 
them,  perhaps  a  majority,  are  destined 
to  elimination.  To  fulfil  this  destiny,  it 
is  not  necessary  that  they  become  finan- 
cial failures  and  involve  their  policy- 
holders in  losses,  altho  a  few  of  them 
may  and  perhaps  will.  But  the  laws  of 
all  the  states  are  now  so  wisely  drawn, 
especially  as  regards  the  maintenance 
of  proper  policy  reserves,  as  to  afford 
reasonable  protection.  Reinsurance  of 
their  risks  in  stronger  and  more  capa- 
ble companies  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
course  which  a  great  number  of  them 
will  eventually  adopt.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  some  of  them  have  retired  in  that 
way  during  the  past  five  or  six  years. 

As  I  view  the  matter,  there  are  too 
many  new  and  small  companies.  Com- 
petition is  keen  thruout  the  entire  field, 
and  the  advantage,  both  as  to  economy 
of  administration  and  as  security,  is 
with  the  old  and  thoroly  established 
companies.  To  secure  the  proper  agency 
service,  the  newer  companies  are  com- 


pelled to  offer  larger  commissions,  while 
their  essential  administration  expenses 
are  heavier  per  $1000  of  insurance 
placed  than  those  of  the  old  companies. 
This  statement  may  be  challenged  by 
some  of  the  smaller  individual  compa- 
nies; but  without  compiling  the  figures 
of  all,  I  feel  safe  in  venturing  the  con- 
clusion generally. 

There  is  another  feature  of  the  mat- 
ter which,  to  a  careful  student,  indi- 
cates many  future  changes  among  the 
companies  comprizing  the  minor  class: 
Nearly  all  of  them  are  stock  companies 
— some  of  them  transacting  a  mutual 
business,  some  a  non-participating  busi- 
ness and  others  a  mixture  of  both.  But 
the  main  point  is  that  they  are  con- 
trolled by  the  proprietors  and  that  the 
policyholders  are  powerless  in  the  mat- 
ter of  directing  them.  The  weight  of 
opinion  in  this  country  is  on  the  side 
of  mutual  life  insurance.  The  recent 
changes  in  the  Metropolitan  and  the 
Prudential  are  but  the  natural  re- 
sponses to  a  popular  demand,  hearkened 
to  by  men  of  rare  business  acumen  and 
discrimination.  While  it  seems  impossi- 
ble in  the  nature  of  things  to  reduce 
fire  and  other  forms  of  insurance  pro- 
tection to  a  mutual  basis  and  render 
them  secure,  the  certainty  of  death 
makes  it  fully  practicable  in  life  insur- 
ance; and  as  the  latter  is  a  beneficence 
^the  mitigation  of  a  serious  human 
misfortune — there  is  a  constantly  grow- 
ing objection  to  its  employment  as  a 
medium  of  profit  on  capital.  The  num- 
ber of  mutual  life  companies  will  stead- 
ily increase,  the  continuance  of  some 
of  the  stock  kind  eventually  depending 
on  the  change. 

In  conclusion  it  is  desirable  that  I 
should  say  that  many  of  the  younger 
and  smaller  companies  are  worthy  of 
confidence  and  support;  that  their  poli- 
cies (barring  those  of  the  deferred  divi- 
dend class)  are  of  good  average  quality 
as  to  results;  and  that  their  managers 
are  capable,  conscientious  men.  But  in 
this,  as  in  all  other  business  matters, 
the  buyers  must  discriminate;  they 
must  choose  wisely  and  intelligently. 
They  need  the  services  of  companies 
that  will  last. 


D.  H.  M.,  Sioux  Center,  la.— The  com- 
pany you  inquire  about  is  a  good  one  in 
ever.v  respect  and  while  you  have  failed  to 
state  age  at  which  your  policy  was  issued 
the  fact  that  it  is  of  the  endowment  ola.ss 
induces, me  to  conclude  that  the  premiums 
are  properly  reasonable.  I  believe  you  will 
find  the  results  satisfactory. 

Last  vear  the  Mutual  Life  paid  its  pol- 
icyholders .$10.G12.S73  more  than  it  re- 
ceived directly  from  them.  The  company 
cldsed  the  year  1914  with  assets  of  $611.- 
0.'>.3.801  and  it  issued  new  paid-for  insur- 
ance aggregating  $147.720.0.38.  In  its  sev- 
enty-two years  of  existence  the  Mutual  has 
paid  policvhohlers  (plus  its  present  assets) 
$1.80S..3.57..'?70.  It  received  from  them 
$1,588,366,174.  The  excess  of  benefits  over 
premiums  received  amounts  to  $219,991.1  P6. 
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ABOUT  CHAUTAUQUA 

All  the  guarantors,  eighteen  in  num- 
ber, of  the  fall  Chautauqua  at  Hatboro, 
Pennsylvania,  were  women. 

The  Kentucky  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  and  the  State  Library  Commis- 
sion are  using  the  Chautauqua  course 
of  home  reading. 

A  Mothers'  Club  has  been  organized 
at  Chautauqua,  New  York,  for  the  study 
of  "Your  Child  Today  and  Tomorrow," 
one  of  the  Chautauqua  course  books  for 
this  year. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Stout,  the  oldest  Chau- 
tauqua graduate  among  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Chautauquans,  has  passed  her 
ninetieth  birthday.  She  is  still  active, 
not  only  in  Chautauqua  Circle  work, 
but  during  the  recent  "dry"  campaign 
was  the  leader  of  the  Long  Beach  daily 
prayer  circle. 

Sedalia,  Missouri,  has  had  a  Chau- 
tauqua Circle  since  1883.  There  are 
fifty  members  this  year.  The  Circle  at 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina,  meets 
in  the  Carnegie  Library.  The  Progres- 
sive Circle  at  Brockton,  Massachusetts, 
at  a  special  meeting,  packed  toys  and 
clothing  for  the  Christmas  Relief  Ship 
to  European  war  sufferers. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  is  one  of  the  ban- 
ner Chautauqua  towns.  Nearly  800  mem- 
bers are  enrolled  in  the  various  Chau- 
tauqua Circles.  One  of  the  circles  is 
giving  four  Economy  Luncheons  during 
this  year.  The  plan  is  to  popularize  sim- 
ple standards  of  social  entertainment 
by  giving,  not  the  cheapest  possible 
luncheon,  but  the  best  luncheon  for  the 
lowest  price.  Fifteen  cents  was  the  price 
charged  for  the  first  one.  These  lunch- 
eons follow  the  afternoon's  program  of 
Chautauqua  reading. 

This  story  is  going  the  rounds  of  a 
Chautauqua  Circuit:  On  "suffrage  day" 
the  anti-suffrage  speaker,  a  woman, 
said  she  knew  a  suffragist  who,  when 
she  wanted  to  go  to  meetings,  set  the 
supper  table  for  her  husband,  put  his 
tea  in  a  thermos  bottle,  went  off  and 
left  him  to  eat  alone.  At  the  close  of 
the  lecture  Professor  Scott  Nearing 
mildly  questioned  the  speaker:  "Madam, 
may  I  ask  if  your  husband  is  taking  his 
tea  from  a  thermos  bottle  tonight?"  It 
is  reported  that  the  lady  grew  red  in 
the  face  and  hotly  answered:  "My  sis- 
ter is  taking  care  of  my  husband  and 
children." 

Chautauqua  Institution  has  just  an- 
nounced two  new  special  reading 
courses,  one  on  American  Literature 
and  the  other  a  Bible  Study  course. 
The  Literature  course  is  based  on 
the  textbooks  American  Literature,  by 
Katherine  Lee  Bates,  and  Provincial 
Types  in  American  Fiction,  by  Horace 
Spencer  Fiske.  This  gives  a  comprehen- 
sive survey  of  our  national  literature 
and  an  acquaintance  with  some  of  the 
best  works  of  American  fiction.  The 
new  course  in  Bible  Study  is  based  on 
The  Message  of  Jesus  to  Our  Modern 
Life,  by  Dean  Shailer  Mathews  of  the 
Divinity  School  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  Director  of  Religious 
Work  at  Chautauqua. 


''^The  Leading  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  America."" 
STATEMENT  OF  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE 

^TNA 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


On  the  31st  day  of  December,  1914 


Cash  Capital,        .       -       .       . 

Reserve,  Re-Insurance  (Fire)  .... 
Reserve,  Re-Insurance  (Marine)  .  . 
Reserve,  Unpaid  Losses  (Fire)  . . . 
Reserve,  Unpaid  Losses  (Marine) 

Other  Claims 

Net  Surplus,        .        .        -        . 

Total  Assets,  .  -  -  - 
Surplus  for  Policy-Holders, 


$5,000,000.00 

9,347,813.44 
472,500.50 
803,875.08 
223,779.62 
884,109.96 

6,668,448.39 


$23,400,526.99 
$11,668,448.39 


LOSSES  PAID  IN  NINETY-SIX  YEARS: 

$144,393,663.21 

WM.  B.  CLARK,  President 

VICE-PRESIDENTS 

HENRY  E.  REES  A.  N.  WILLIAMS 

E.  J.  SLOAN,  Secretary 

Assistant  Secretaries 
E.  S,  ALLEN  GUY  E.  BEARDSLEY 


RALPH  B.  IVES 
W.  F.  WHITTELSEY,  Marine  Secretary 

WESTERN  BRANCH,  i?"n-^-rVu^7^V'^9"^^^;,  "i,^"''  ^^ent 

■-   W.  Jackson   Boul'd.   Chicago.   Ill "(L.  O.    i^'(>g7^-  A- 1^*^- l^A^^^^^^^ 


len'l  Agent 


PACIFIC   BRANCH, 

JO  I    California   St.,   San    Francisco,   Cal. 


fW.  H.  BREEDING,  General  Agent 

\  E.  S.  LIVINGSTON,  Ass't  Gen'l  Agent 


^CHICAGO,  111.,  175  W.  Jackson  Boul'd 
NEW  YORK,  63-65   Beaver  Street 

MARINE   DEPARTMENT J  BOSTON,  -o   Kilby  "Street 

PHILADELPHIA,   226    Walnut   Street 

LSAN  FRANCISCO,  301  California  Street 


Agents  in  all  the  Principal  Cities,  Towns  and  Villages  of  the  United  States 

and  Canada 


ft^W^ 


RITING  THE  PHOTOPLAY 


A  praclical  course  of  twenty  lessons  in  the 

techniqite  of  tne  plwTopiay,   titijat  by   .\rthur  Leeds.  Ji-Iitor, 
TnB  PnoTOPLAT  AimioB.      'lb  "t-page  eataloriue  free. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Alr.Leeds  Department  103,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Health  is  Yours 

If  jou  follow   the  teaching'  of    Dr.    Rimer    Lee. 


editor 
o!  the 


Health  Culture  Magazine 

Even,'  month  it  is  brim  full  of  hints  and  helps  for 
cures  without  druers,  and  right  eating. 
breathing,  exercising,  etc.  Sl-OO  a  year;  I5c  a 
number— 6  months*   '■trial"  for  25  cents. 

Send  today  for  your  first  six  months  and  add  to 

your  healih.       Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

HEALTH  CULTURE.  370  ST.  JAMES  BLDG.,  NEW  YORK 


LIGGETT  &   MYERS   TOBACCO   CO. 

St.  Louis.  Mn..  .lamiar.v  27.  1915. 
The  Transfer  Books  of  t)u>  Pref erred  and  Com- 
mon stock  of  Liggett  &  M.vers  Tobacco  Company 
will  be  closed  at  12  o'clock  M..  on  the  1.3th  day 
of  Kf'bruary.  ini3,  for  the  purposes  of  Common 
Dividend,  this  day  declared,  and  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  the  stockholders  of  the  Company,  to  be 
held  on  the  8th  day  of  March,  1915,  and  be  re- 
opened at  10  o'clock  a.  ni.  on  the  9th  day  of 
March,     1915. 

E.    H.    THLiRSTON.    Secretary. 


LIGGETT    &    MYEHS    TOBACCO    CO. 

St.  Louis.  Mo.,  January  27,  1915. 
.V  quarterly  dividend  of  three  per  cent.  (3%) 
«a.s  this  day  declared  upon  the  Common  Stock  of 
Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Company,  payable  on 
March  1.  1915,  to  Common  Stockholders  of  record 
•at  th(>  close  of  business  on  February  13,  1915. 
Checks  will  l>e   mailed. 

T.   T.   AN!DERSON,  Treasurer. 

NILES-BEMENT-POND    COMPANY, 

New  York,  Fob.  3.  1915. 
The  Hoard  of  Directoi-s  of  MLFS-BBMEXT- 
POND  CO.MTWXY  has  this  day  declared  the  regu- 
lar quarterly  dividend  of  ONE  and  OXE-HALF 
I'Kdl  CEXT.  upon  the  PREFERRED  STOCK  of 
the    Company,    payable    February    15.    1915. 

The     transfer    books    will     close    at     12    o'clock 
Xoon    on    February    6.     1913.    and    will    reopen    at 
10   o'clock    in    the    forenoon    of   February    16.    1915. 
CHARLES   L.  CORXELL,,   Treasurer. 


PRATT  &  WHITNEY  COMPANY. 

Xew  York.  Feb.  3.  1915. 
The  Board  of  Directors  of  PR-iTT  &  WHIT- 
NEY COMPANY  has  this  day  declared  the  regu- 
lar quarterlv  dividend  of  OXE  and  OXE-HALF 
PER  CENT,  upon  the  PREFERRED  STOCK  of 
the    Company,    payable    February    15,    1915. 

The     transfer    books    will    close     at     12    o'clock 
Noon    on    February    6,    1915,    and    will    reopen    at 
10   o'clock    in    the    forenoon    of   Febniary    16,    1915. 
CHARLES   L.  COBXiELiL,  Treasurer. 


EFFICIENCY    QUESTION    BOX 

CONDUCTED    BY   EDWARD    EARLE  PURINTON,  DIRECTOR  OF 
THE   INDEPENDENT   EFFICIENCY  SERVICE 


Questions  on  health,  work,  business, 
Iiome  and  everyday  life  will  be  answered 
by  Mr.  Purinton,  thru  the  Question 
Box  or  by  personal  letter.  Please  con- 
fine questions  to  one  sheet.  When  books, 
institutions,  manufactures,  and  other 
aids  to  efficiency  are  mentioned,  they 
are  not  necessarily  endorsed.  The  Ser- 
vice, being  a  clearing-house  of  informa- 
tion, assumes  no  responsibility  for 
otherSf 

25.  Mr.  J.  S.,  New  York.  "I  beg  to  lay  before 
you  a  thought  that  has  some  bearing  on  man's 
possibilities.  A  youth,  having  spent  some  month.s 
\r>  the  i)ursuit  of  your  directions,  is  prepared  to 
fill  the  place  higher  up.  When  the  vacancy  opens 
for  which  he  would  naturally  be  chosen,  Mr. 
Brown,  president  of  the  company,  tells  the  head 
of  this  department  that  an  outsider  picked  by 
Mr.  Brown  must  have  the  position.  The  outsider 
happens  to  be  a  relative  or  a  political  friend  of 
Mr.  Brown.  What  becomes  of  the  years  of  sac- 
rifice and  devotion  to  the  interests  of  such  an 
employer?  How  would  you  make  the  employer 
eflicient  in  justice,  conscience  and  fair  play?  Ths 
sort  of  thing  is  happening  in  New  York  every 
day  in  the  year.'' 

Wc  are  not  concerned  with  the  injustice 
of  the  other  man.  He  is  responsible  for 
that,  and  he  will  pay.  We  are  concerned 
only  with  conditions  that  we  ourselves  can 
improve.  To  worry  over  the  case  j'ou  men- 
tion is  but  to  squander  energy  and  delay 
progress. 

Be  calm  in  disappointment — you  will 
grow  moral  muscle.  And  stick,  brother, 
stick.  A  deed  of  injustice  resembles  a 
house  made  of  straw — at  the  first  haril 
gale,  it  crumbles.  The  man  who  has  the 
place  that  belongs  to  you  won't  keep  it. 
And  if  you  will  only  study  the  situation, 
you  will  find  some  way  to  make  capital 
out  of  your  apparent  loss. 


the  men  are  to  learn  business  management, 
wo  shall  prepare  courses  of  lectures  par- 
ticularly for  women. 

This  day  seems  approaching.  One  mail 
recently  brought  requests  for  lectures  from 
two  women  readers  of  The  Independent— 
the  Welfare  Superintendent  of  a  leading 
New  York  liotel.  and  an  upstate  leader  in 
musical  and  social  circles  who  wishes  to 
organize  an  efficiency  lecture  feature  in 
Buffalo.  To  meet  such  demands,  a  lecture 
on  "Woman's  Work,  Its  Meaning  and 
Method"  is  now  in  preparation. 

(b)  We  cannot  officially  recommend  one 
covirse  of  study  as  better  tlian  another,  or 
as  the  course  for  yo)i  to  take.  But  I  would 
suggi>st  that  you  write  Mr.  George  F.  Bar- 
ber. Efficiency  Director  of  the  West  Side 
Y.  M.  ('.  A.,  .318  West  Fifty-seventh  Street, 
New  York  City,  and  ask  him  what  results 
he  has  had  in  the  various  classes  he  has  or- 
ganized and  conducted,  using  the  Emerson 
Lessons  as  the  principal-  text.  I  understand 
that  the  Emerson  Course  is  now  being  given 
by  Y.  M.  C.  A.  classes  in  Baltimore,  Chi- 
cago. Milwaukee,  L<is  Angeles,  and  other 
leading  cities.  Such  endorsement  may  in- 
terest you. 


while  at  work  a  glass  of  Zoolak  or  Kumyss, 
or  other  form  of  cultured  milk.  A  raw  egg, 
whipped  and  beaten  in  a  glass  of  plain 
milk  or  malted  milk  or  cereal  coffee,  will 
serve  the  same  purpose — that  of  "staying 
the  stomach"'  without  robbing  your  brain 
of  energy. 

To  miss  a  meal  occasionally  is  fine  for 
the  brain  and  soul ;  but  to  do  it  often  is 
perilous  for  the  body — until  you  have 
learned  the  science  of  fasting. 


2fi.  Mr.  J.  S.,  Maryland.  'I  would  like  to  ask 
a  few  questions  about  health.  Am  sixteen  years 
old,  and  take  an  interest  in  physical  culture, 
(a)  Is  seven  hours  of  sleep  enough  for  a  youth 
who  attends  a  school  where  there  is  much  mental 
but  little  physical  activity?  (b)  Are  two  weekly 
baths  enough  for  a  person,  if  cold  baths  are 
taken  daily?  (c)  What  is  the  cause  and  preven- 
tion of  headache  during  physical   recreation?" 

(a)  No.  Eight  hours  should  be  the 
minimum.  And  don't  study  late  at  night,  if 
you  can  help  it.  Should  you  have  to  per- 
form brain  work  in  the  evening,  take  a 
fifteen-minute  walk  slowly,  and  breathing 
deeply,  just  before  going  to  bed. 

(b)  Yes.  But  the  hot  cleansing  bath 
should  close  with  a  spray  or  plunge  or 
ablution  of  cold  water,  to  prevent  the  chill 
or  reaction  often  accompanying  a  very  hot 
bath.  And  a  hearty  friction  rub  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  body  with  a  crash  towel  should 
follow  the  bath.  Morning  is  the  best  time 
of  the  day  for  the  cool,  tonic  bath;  and 
for  most  people  night  is  the  best  time  for 
the  hot,  cleansing  bath. 

(c)  The  cause  of  the  headache  may  be 
one  of  a  score  of  things.  A  personal  diag- 
nosis by  your  private  phy.sician  or  a  skilled 
oculist  should  be  able  to  locate  the  trouble. 
It  may  be  malnutrition,  or  over-exertion, 
or  catarrhal  tendency,  or  adenoids,  or  slug- 
gish liver,  or  defective  teeth,  or  prolonged 
eye-strain. 

27.  F.  T.  T..  New  York  City,  (a)  "Are  women 
to  be  excluded  from  your  series  of  lectures,  and 
why?  (b)  "Do  you  approve  the  course  in  Effi- 
ciency advertised  in   The   Independent?" 

(a)  No.  The  first  lecture  of  this  year, 
"How  to  Study  Efficiency."  held  at  the 
West*  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  New  York,  was 
attended  by  500  to  600  people.  Of  that 
number,  only  about  forty  were  women. 
This  percentage  holds  generally.  The  aver- 
age woman  is  not  interested  in  personal 
efficiency — the  average  man  is.  When  the 
wives  and  mothers  of  this  country  are  as 
eager   to   learn   household   management   as 
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28.  A  California  Housewife.  "I  have  heard  that 
cotfee  and  tea  are  injurious,  e.specially  to  children 
and  to  nervous  people.  If  this  is  true,  what 
should  bo  served  instead,  at  meals  or  between 
meals  ?" 

Y'ou  have  heard  correctly.  Caffeine  and 
tannin  are  elements  in  coffee  and  tea  and 
in  most  cases  they  have  deleterious  effects. 
A  small  cup  of  black  coffee,  without  cream 
or  sugar,  sipped  after  the  heavy  meal  of 
the  day,  perhaps  will  not  seriously  harm 
a  i)ersou  of  robust  constitution.  However, 
we  do  not  believe  in  taking  even  this. 

For  a  hot  drink  at  meals,  try  Postum 
from  Postum  Cereal  Company,  Battle 
Creek.  Michigan  ;  or  Kafifee  Hag  from  Kaf- 
fee  Hag  Corporation.  225  Fifth  avenue. 
New  York  City;  or  Old  Gristmill  Wheat 
Coffee  from  Potter  and  Wrightington,  Bos- 
ton ;  or  Kneipp  Malt  Coffee  from  Kneipp 
Health  Store.  112  East  Forty-first  street. 
New  York  City.  Hot  malted  milk  is  a 
good  meal-time  drink  ;  your  druggist  can  get 
the  powder  for  you.  Many  physicians  ad- 
vise the  use  of  a  pure  cocoa  or  chocolate, 
in  moderate  amounts. 

Between  meals,  grape-juice,  half  water. 
is  an  ideal  beverage  for  most  people. 
(Orangeade,  that  you  can  make  yourself,  is 
beneficial  where  there  i«  no  hyperacidity 
or  other  derangement  of  the  stomach.  Pure, 
soft  water  is  of  course  the  best  drink 
tinder  all  circumstances,  if  health  condi- 
tions are  normal. 


29.  Mr.  G.  L.  B.,  Pennsylvania.  "My  question 
is  concerning  your  statement  that  no  worker  is 
efficient  until  he  would  rather  work  than  eat.  I 
find  myself  so  interested  in  some  form  of  mental 
work  that  I  do  not  quit  at  meal  time — often  I 
pass  the  meal  hour  altogether.  Is  not  this  more 
often  injurious  than  beneficial?  Is  it  not  fag- 
ging? How  can  I  control  myself,  for  better 
service  to  htimanity?" 

You  are  of  the  stuff  that  geniuses  and 
martyrs  are  made  of.  Be  glad  of  that. 
You  are  likely  to  achieve  great  things, 
but  only  by  learning  to  handle  your 
body  and  brain  with  utmost  care  and 
wisdom. 

Suggestions  :  Arrange  your  work  so  that 
the  kind  which  is  most  absorbing  comes  on 
a  certain  day  each  week.  Plan  to  have  this 
day  absolutely  clear  of  all  details  and  re- 
sponsibilities, and  start  your  all-engrossing 
work  or  sttidy  early  in  the  morning.  If  you 
haven't  finished  by  lunch  time,  forget  the 
clock  and  work  on.  When  you  are  thru  the 
task  or  problem  you  have  set  yourself,  take 
a  nap,  or  a  good  rest  of  an  hour  or  so, 
before  eating.  Then  eat  lightly — about  half 
what  you  could,  and  very  slowly,  and  with 
great  satisfaction  over  conquering  habit 
and  getting  command  of  yourself. 

Or,    when    lunch    time    approaches,    sip 


30.  The  Independent  Efficiency  Service  is 
pleased  to  offer  extracts  from  a  recent  letter 
written  to  the  Editor  by  Mr.  C.  Seymour  Thomp- 
son, Assistant  Librarian  of  the  Public  Library 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Thompson  says  :  "I  have  read  with 
much  interest  Mr.  Purinton's  article  on 
Work  and  Efficiency.  I  have  been  surprized 
at  the  failure  to  make  any  mention  of  the 
public  libraries  of  the  country  in  connec- 
tion with  the  advice  counseling  readers  to 
get  literature  for  increased  Efficiency  in 
their  work.  Numerous  free  public  libraries 
have  made  special  efforts  to  get  and  dis- 
tribute the  best  books  on  all  vital  themes 
including  business  methods  and  Efficiency. 

"I  note  also  Mr.  Purinton's  advice  'go 
to  your  local  newspaper  office  and  ask  to 
consult  a  copy  of  an  American  newspaper 
annual  and  directory.'  In  any  of  the  larger 
libraries  and  in  a  great  many  of  the  smaller, 
the  inquirer  would  find  a  copy  of  the 
American  newspaper  annual.  Furthermore, 
in  the  larger  libraries  at  least,  would  be 
found  files  of  the  most  important  trade 
:ournals  and  the  inquirer  could  consult 
these  files  without  going  to  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  writing  at  random  to  get  sam- 
ple copies. 

"I  should  therefore  be  very  glad  if  occa- 
sion could  be  found  in  your  columns  to 
make  some  reference  to  the  fact  that  in 
practically  every  town  in  the  country  of 
any  considerable  size  there  is  a  free  public 
library,  which  is  the  natural  place  for  any 
one  to  consult  when  in  search  of  such  in- 
formation as  Mr.  Purinton  is  counseling 
his  readers  to  obtain." 

This  letter  is  so  frank,  friendly  and  val- 
uable that  we  beg  to  answer  it  here. 
Reference  was  not  made  to  the  free  public 
libraries  because  (a)  many  readers  of  The 
Independent  live  in  small  towns  or  coun- 
try places,  outside  the  public  library  zone 
— -and  we  endeavor  to  make  suggestions  that 
are  universally  practical:  (b")  many  libra- 
ries are  themselves  lacking  in  books  and 
magazines  on  Personal  Efficienc.v — and  we 
prefer  not  to  disappoint  our  readers  by 
sending  them  on  a  futile  quest. 

We  hasten,  however,  to  endorse  the  ad- 
vice of  ;Mr.  Thompson,  and  to  say  "Consult 
your  library  first."  And  we  would  thank 
him  for  taking  so  much  interest  in  our 
plans. 

ol.  Mr.  J.  M.  M.,  Pittsburgh.  "Business  maga- 
zines that  talk  Efficiency  usually  illustrate  the 
executive  force  with  cigai-s  in  their  hands  and 
mouths.  Does  the  tobacco  habit  in  any  of  its 
forms  make  for  Efficiency  in  the  executive  or 
any  other  department  of  business  ?  Would  you 
advocate  it?" 

My  personal  dislike  of  tobacco  is  so 
strong  that  my  opinion  would  hardly  be 
reliable.  Yet  there  are  "extenuating  cir- 
cumstances" in  its  use.  Most  men  cannot 
think  in  the  abstract — they  have  to  be  do- 
ing something  with  their  hands.  Hence  they 
feel  lost  without  a  cigar  to  play  with,  dur- 
ing their  "business  conferences."  Moreover, 
the  light  and  the  smoke  may  assist  concen- 
tration— as  the  crystal  ball  or  the  point  of 
flame  serves  to  focus  the  mind  of  the  East 
Indian.  Further,  an  offer  of  a  portly  cigar 
seems  to  quiet  surly  gentlemen  and  to  ani- 
mate indifferent  ones,  therefore,  it  seems  a 
part  of  "good  business"  in  entertaining 
prospective  customers.  The  performance  is 
childish  ;  but  as  we  call  nothing  wholly  bad, 
we  no  more  condemn  it  unqualifiedly  than 
we  advocate  it. 


February  22,  1915 


THE    INDEPENDENT 
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JUSTA     WORD 

A  letter  from  one  of  the  editors  of 
The  Independent  appears  in  the  New 
York  Sun  of  February  10,  and  con- 
tains so  excellent  and  common-sense  a 
suggestion  that  we  are  moved  to  re- 
print and  emphatically  endorse  it  in 
this  the  (more-or-less)  business  end  of 
The  Independent: 

"AMERICAN    made" 

To  THE  Editor  of  The  Sun — Sir:  The 
phrases  "Made  in  America"  and  "Made  in 
U.  S.  A."  are  flat  and  clumsy  imitations  of 
the  original,  which  was  "Made  in  Ger- 
many." Why  not  use  "American  Made"  in- 
stead? It  is  more  compact  and  its  internal 
alliteration  gives  it  a  proper  swing.  Since 
our  Government  has  authorized  the  term 
"American  Consulate"  our  right  to  the  use 
of  the  adjective  must  be  regarded  as  estab- 
lished. Edwin  E.  Slosson. 

A  CALL  FROM  PALESTINE 


The  Holy  Land  has  not  escaped  the 
misery  of  the  Great  War.  Christians, 
Jews  and  Mohammedans  in  Palestine 
and  Syria  are  in  dire  need.  Those  fam- 
ilies whose  men  have  been  taken  for  the 
Turkish  army  are  destitute.  Women 
and  children  who  are  at  all  times  de- 
pendent on  wage-earners  abroad  are  in 
want  now  that  communications  are  cut. 
The  war  has  ended  the  tourist  traffic 
upon  which  many  were  dependent  for 
livelihood,  and,  to  crown  all,  military 
necessity  has  borne  heavily  upon  the 
always  meager  food  supplies  of  the 
country. 

Starvation  is  threatened  over  an  area 
larger  than  Belgium  and  among  as 
many  people  as  are  suffering  there. 
Christian  missionary  organizations  and 
Jewish  societies  in  this  country  have 
joined  to  carry  relief,  and  from  all  the 
people  of  America  help  is  needed  for  all 
the  peoples  of  the  Bible  lands. 

A  shipload  of  food  is  to  be  sent  as 
soon  as  possible.  It  is  urgently  needed 
now.  Nathan  Straus  has  given  $50,000 
the  American  Jewish  Relief  Commit- 
tee, the  Provisional  Executive  Commit- 
tee for  General  Zionist  Affairs,  and  Ja- 
cob H.  Schiff  have  given  $25,000  each, 
and  $150,000  is  still  to  be  raised.  The 
Palestine-Syria  Relief  Committee  is  re- 


ceiving contributions  thru  Brown 
Brothers,  59  Wall  street,  New  York.  At 
its  head  is  Dr.  Talcott  Williams  of  the 
Columbia  School  of  Journalism;  the  Rev. 
Stanley  White,  D.  D.,  of  the  Presby- 
terian Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  is 
secretary-treasurer,  and  the  committee 
includes,  among  others,  Oscar  S.  Straus, 
Rabbi  Wise  and  Dr.  John  R.  Mott. 


AMERICAN  WAGE-EARNERS 

According  to  the  latest  census  there 
were  38,167,336  gainful  workers  in  the 
United  States  in  1910.  They  comprized 
41.5  per  cent  of  the  total  population  and 
53.3  per  cent  of  the  population  ten 
years  of  age  and  over.  Of  all  males  63.6 
per  cent,  and  of  females  18.1  per  cent 
were  gainfully  employed.  The  per  cent 
of  males  ten  years  of  age  and  over  gain- 
fully employed  has  increased  from  78.7 
per  cent  in  1880  to  81.3  per  cent  in 
1910,  while  the  proportion  of  gainful 
workers  in  the  female  population  ten 
years  of  age  and  over  increased  froin 
14.7  to  23.4  per  cent. 

The  distribution  of  the  workers  by 
sex  and  occupation  was  as  follows  in 

1910 :  Males  Females 

Agriculture    IO.S.51.702  1,807.501 

Mining    963.7.30  1.004 

Manufacture   8.837.901  1.820.980 

Transportation    2.531.075  106.506 

Trade    3.146.582  468.0S8 

Public    Service 44.5.7.33  13.558 

Professional    SerWce      929,684  733.885 
Domestic    and    Pers- 

sonal  1.241..328  2,5.30.846 

Clerical    1.143.829  593,224 

Domestic  and  personal  service  was 
the  only  occupation  in  which  the  females 
outnumbered  the  males  in  1910.  In  pro- 
fessional service  the  sexes  were  quite 
evenly  distributed.  This  was  due  to  the 
large  number  of  women  teachers. 

Among  the  male  workers  49.4  per 
cent  were  native  whites  of  native  par- 
entage, 17.6  per  cent  were  native  whites 
of  foreign  or  mixt  parentage,  21.9  per 
cent  were  foreign  born  and  10.6  per 
cent  were  negroes.  Thus  less  than  half 
of  the  male  workers  in  this  country  are 
of  native  stock. 

Among  the  women  at  work  this  dis- 
tribution according  to  color  and  na- 
tivity is  quite  different.  Here  we  find 
that  only  38.4  per  cent  were  native 
whites  of  native  parentage,  21.3  were 
native  whites  of  foreign  or  mixt  par- 
entage, 15.1  per  cent  were  foreign  bom 
whites  and  24.9  per  cent  were  negroes. 
Only  one-tenth  of  the  females  in  this 
country  ten  years  of  age  and  over  are 
negroes,  and  yet  they  furnished  a 
fourth  of  the  workers. 

There  were  1,990,225  children  ten  to 
fifteen  years  of  age  engaged  in  gainful 
occupations  in  1910.  Of  these  1,353,139 
were  boys  and  637,086  were  girls.  The 
proportion  of  boys  at  work  in  1910  was 
slightly  smaller  than  in  1900,  while 
the  proportion  of  girls  at  work  had 
increased  somewhat  since  1900.  It  is 
gratifying  to  learn  that  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  children  at  work  was 
confined  entirely  to  agriculture,  while 
the  number  engaged  in  manufacture 
had  decreased  by  over  125,000  since 
1900.  William  B.  Bailey. 
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LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY  OF  THE  U.  S. 

165  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


The  Fifty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Society,  embodying 
its  Financial  Statement,  Schedules  of  Investments,  and 
full  details  regarding  its  progress  during  the  year  1914, 
will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

Increases  are  shown  in  Outstanding  Insurance,  Assets, 
Surplus,  Income  on  Investments,  and  Payments  to  Policy- 
holders, accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  Expenses. 

Outstanding  Insurance,  Dec.  31,  1914 $1,494,234,342 

New  Insurance  Paid  For  in  1914 136,867,367 

Admitted  Assets,  Dec.  31,  1914 $    536,524,680 

General  Insurance  Reserve. $441,198,837 

Other  Liabilities 9.866.637  $    451.065,474 

Surplus  Reserves  : 

For  Distribution  to  Policyholders  in  1915 $12,287,757 

Held  awaiting  apportionment  upon  deferred  dividend 

policies 62,148,865 

For  Contingencies 11,022,584   $        85,459,206 

Gross  Income  on  Investments $  23,734,855 

Premium  Income $  54,579,766 

Payments  to  Policyholders  in  1914 $  56,700,461 

Death  Claims  Paid  in  1914 $  19,919,461 

985^'^1^    of  the  Death  Claims  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  were 
paid  within  twenty-four    hours  after  receipt  of   due  proof  of  death. 

The  Mortality  rate  was  the  lowest  in  15  years. 

The  service  which  the  Equitable  offers  is  comprehensive 
and  efficient  Its  Policies  are  simple,  direct  and  liberal, 
and  are  issued  on  all  standard  forms,  for  the  protection 
of  individuals,  firms,  and  corporations. 
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THE    WOMEN    WHO    SAVE    THE    RACE 


THE  worst  of  the  war  is  yet  to  come.  Not  next 
month,  nor  next  year,  but  twenty  years  from 
now  and  after  will  its  most  serious  effects  be- 
come apparent.  Then  for  the  first  time  will  we 
know  which  country  has  really  been  defeated.  It  matters 
comparatively  little  where  the  boundary  lines  are  drawn 
or  how  much  the  indemnity  is  or  who  pays  it.  The 
deciding  factor  will  be  that  which  ultimately  determines 
the  fate  of  every  nation  in  peace  or  war,  that  is,  what 
will  be  the  numbers  of  the  next  generation  and  who  will 
be  their  parents? 

Why  is  it  that  fair  Champagne  and  the  rich  north- 
land  of  France  are  now  crushed  beneath  the  iron  heel 
of  the  invader?  Not  because  of  French  misfortune  in 
1870-71 ;  not  because  of  German  prowess  in  1914-15 ; 
but  because  in  the  years  of  peace  and  prosperity  in 
between  France  took  no  thought  for  the  morrow.  Year 
by  year  the  French  have  been  growing  richer,  year  by 
year  the  birth-rate  has  fallen  until  it  came  to  pass  that 
the  coffins  outnumbered  the  cradles.  Thru  love  of  ease 
and  fear  of  suffering,  thru  avarice  and  vice,  French 
men  and  French  women  have  sacrificed  posterity  to 
selfishness.  They  paid  no  heed  to  the  warnings  of  their 
statesmen  and  statisticians  or  the  counsels  of  pastor  and 
priest,  altho  the  necessary  consequences  of  such  a  course 
were  patent  to  all. 

The  decline  of  France  dates  not  from  1871,  but  from 
1881.  Since  that  time  it  is  as  if  she  had  lost  a  battle 
a  month.  The  invasion  of  France  did  not  begin  in  Au- 
gust last,  but  long  before,  and  it  was  not  Germans  only 
who  took  part  in  it,  but  Belgians,  Italians,  Spanish; 
from  every  side  foreigners  flowed  in  to  fill  the  vacant 
places,  for  nature  abhors  a  vacuum. 

France  would  have  been  defeated  if  peace  had  con- 
tinued, but  it  may  be  that  the  war  will  save  her  as 
well  as  the  other  countries  that  were  drifting  toward 
race  suicide.  Such  a  crisis  throws  men  and  women  back 
upon  the  elemental  facts  of  human  nature;  it  tears 
away  the  veil  of  artificiality  and  reveals  the  secrets  of 
life  and  death.  From  all  lands  we  hear  of  a  religious 
awakening  and  a  turning  toward  the  old  standards  of 
morality.  Marriage  is  once  more  coming  into  fashion  in 
circles  where  a  few  months  ago  it  was  regarded  as  an 
antiquated  and  superfluous  institution.  In  Vienna  and 
Paris  couples  who  had  been  living  in  what  is  called 
"free  union"  have  legitimatized  their  relation.  The  fees 
of  the  Church  and  the  restrictions  of  the  State  which 
have  been  in  part  the  cause  or  the  excuse  of  such  irregu- 
lar unions  have  been  remitted  or  relaxed.  In  France, 
Germany  and  Austria  recruits  who  have  fiancees  have 
been  given  a  furlough  in  order  to  make  them  wives.  In 
Prussia  Prince  Adalbert  set  the  example  by  marrying 


in  August.  In  England  the  archbishops  are  urging  the 
volunteers  to  marry  before  going  to  the  front.  Many  a 
young  man  who  in  time  of  peace  might  have  drifted  thru 
thoughtlessness  or  selfishness  into  confirmed  bachelor- 
hood has  been  suddenly  confronted  with  the  question 
whether  he  would  wish  to  be  the  last  of  his  lineage  and 
has  decided  to  follow  the  example  of  his  fathers.  Many 
a  young  woman,  indifferent  or  averse  to  the  thought  of 
marriage  and  motherhood,  has  when  called  upon  to  make 
an  immediate  decision  come  to  realize  that  she,  too,  has 
a  duty  toward  her  country  and  the  future.  A  titled  lady 
of  England  in  urging  the  young  women  to  marry  the 
volunteers  met  the  objection  that  they  must  part  so  soon 
by  the  remark:  "Better  be  married  a  minute  than  die 
an  old  maid." 

So  mobilization  week  has  been  a  week  of  weddings. 
Sometimes  the  village  church  is  filled  with  young  cou- 
ples all  married  together.  Khaki  and  feldgrau  prove  as 
fascinating  as  ever  were  brass  buttons  and  gay  cloth, 
and  only  those  in  uniform  stand  any  chance  of  getting 
partners  at  a  ball.  "None  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair" 
regains  now  a  meaning  that  had  been  forgotten  in  times 
of  peace,  and  so  we  need  not  fear  that  the  young  men 
of  1936  will  be  solely  the  sons  of  the  cowardly,  the  in- 
competent and  others  left  behind  because  they  are  of 
no  use  at  the  front.  In  such  hasty  and  wholesale  mar- 
riage there  will  no  doubt  be  many  a  sad  mismating, 
but  this  is  not  always  avoided  in  times  of  more  delibera- 
tion. A  week's  honeymoon  and  a  widow's  pension  are 
all  too  little  of  love  and  comfort  for  a  woman's  life,  but 
unfortunately  they  are  more  than  some  women  get  in 
the  best  of  times.  There  are  women  in  this  country  who 
have  lived  lonely  lives  for  half  a  century,  widowed  in 
spirit  tho  not  in  law,  because  they  refused  to  marry  their 
lovers  going  off  to  the  war. 

AS  the  crisis  is  calling  forth  latent  manhood  so  also 
it  is  arousing  true  womanhood  to  a  sense  of  duty 
and  responsibility.  Women  have  suddenly  been  brought 
to  realize  not  merely  their  own  importance  to  society  as 
temporary  and  more  or  less  competent  substitutes  for 
men  in  industry,  but  their  supreme  and  unique  impor- 
tance as  women.  The  men  may  save  the  country,  but  it 
is  only  the  women  who  can  save  the  race.  The  war 
brides  have  undertaken  a  duty  more  essential  and  re- 
quiring no  less  courage  than  that  which  called  their  hus- 
bands to  the  trenches,  for  the  percentage  of  casualties 
in  their  branch  of  the  service  is  nearly  as  great.  Those 
of  the  older  generation  know  what  it  means.  There  is  an 
old  song,  which  is  perhaps  not  great  music  or  great  poet- 
ry, but  which  touches  the  hearts  of  many  still  living. 
It  was  arranged  for  female  voices,  for  bass  and  tenor 
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were  wanting.  The  tune  is  in  a  minor  key,  yet  with  a  tri- 
umphant note  in  it  after  all.  The  chorus,  if  we  remember 
right,  runs  this  way: 

Brave  boys  are  they!  Gone  at  their  country's  call 

And  yet — and  yet — 

We  cannot  forget 
That  many  brave  boys  must  fall. 

Sing  that  in  an  audience  of  white-haired  men  and  women 
and  you  will  see  the  bent  backs  straighten  and  upon 
their  uplifted  faces  smiles  and  tears  as  they  look  into 
the  past.  They  are  thinking  of  the  time  when  they  first 
heard  that  song  over  fifty  years  ago  when  it  was  sung 
by  a  quartet  or  a  choir  of  soldiers'  wives,  drest  all  in 
white  which  some  of  them  were  soon  to  change  to  black. 
But  the  brave  boys  who  fell  at  the  front  did  not  wholly 
die.  The  soldier's  widow  devoted  her  life  to  bringing  up 
a  soldier's  son,  teaching  him  to  honor  the  memory  of 
the  father  who  never  saw  him,  training  him  to  the  ideals 
of  loj^alty  and  courage  so  that  whenever  called  upon  in 
war  or  peace  he  might  be  as  willing  to  sacrifice  himself 
for  others  as  was  his  father — and  his  mother.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  such  women  this  country  would  in  the  early 
eighties  have  sunk  to  a  lower  depth  of  political  and 
social  corruption  than  it  did. 

Then,  too,  one  might  still  find  in  some  old  print  shop, 
tho  despised  of  the  connoisseur,  two  pictures  that  were 
popular  a  half  century  ago.  Pictures  came  in  pairs  in 
those  days  and  these  were  entitled  "The  Soldier's  Fare- 
well" and  "The  Soldier's  Return."  Sometimes  his  uni- 
form was  blue  and  sometimes  it  was  gray,  but  the  pic- 
ture was  the  same.  In  the  first  scene  he  was  marching 
off  proudly  with  musket  on  shoulder  to  join  his  regi- 
ment, while  his  bride  at  the  gate  waved  the  handker- 
chief which  she  was  to  put  to  another  use  after  he  had 
rounded  the  corner.  In  the  second  picture  the  hero  comes 
back,  this  time  with  a  beard  and  his  arm  in  a  sling,  and 
the  wife  awaiting  him  at  the  gate  holds  up  for  his  first 
kiss  the  child  that  she  has  borne  to  him  in  loneliness 
and  anxiety. 

YOU  will  find  the  names  of  some  of  these  soldiers' 
sons  in  the  roll  of  Congress,  in  the  biographical  dic- 
tionaries, in  any  list  of  men  who  are  serving  their  coun- 
try. We  are  not  sorry  that  we  have  them,  tho  we  know 
what  they  cost  in  suffering  and  toil.  That  is  why  it  hurts 
us  to  hear  a  younger  generation  sneer  at  or  denounce 
war  brides.  We  are  sorry  that  the  Century  Magazine, 
which  has  done  so  much  in  the  past  to  stimulate  patriot- 
ism, should  now  lend  its  pages  to  a  play  which  teaches 
that  it  is  better  for  a  girl  to  commit  suicide  than  to 
marry  a  soldier,  and  we  regret  that  Nazimova,  a  refugee 
from  Russian  tyranny,  should  devote  her  talents  to  put- 
ting this  play  upon  the  stage.  Its  lesson  is  altogether 
false  as  well  as  immoral.  There  is,  we  believe,  less  chance 
than  ever  before  in  history  that  a  child  born  now  should 
fall  a  prey  to  militarism.  One  of  our  reasons  for  believ- 
ing that  a  long  if  not  a  permanent  peace  will  follow  the 
Great  War  is  that  woman's  value  to  the  State  is  becom- 
ing recognized  as  never  before,  both  by  herself  and  by 
man,  and  when  it  becomes  once  accepted  that  her  ser- 
vice in  bearing  children  is  fully  the  equivalent 
of  his  in  bearing  arms  and  worthy  of  more  respect,  then 
woman's  voice  will  be  heard  on  the  question  what  shall 
become  of  her  children  and  his.  Just  now  when  man's 
energies  are  turned  aside  toward  destructiveness  is  the 
time  when  women's  creative  energies  are  most  needed 


and  will  receive  fullest  recognition.  We  hope  that  the 
world  will  have  less  need  for  soldiers  in  the  future,  but 
it  will  have  more  need  for  farmers  and  merchants,  for 
mechanics  and  engineers,  for  scientists  and  artists,  and 
the  world  is  dependent  upon  the  war  brides  to  prevent 
the  total  loss  of  the  talent  and  genius  now  being  wan- 
tonly sacrificed  in  the  trenches. 


TWO  SOUND   PROTESTS 

THE  Government  of  the  United  States,  in  pursuance 
of  its  consistent  purpose  of  neutrality  and  of  the 
maintenance  of  American  rights,  has  addrest  to  the 
German  and  British  governments  two  firm  and  digni- 
fied notes.  We  print  the  notes  on  another  page. 

Each  of  the  notes  is  perfectly  friendly.  But  both  are 
profoundly  earnest.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  either  of 
the  governments  addrest  can  fail  to  give  serious  atten- 
tion to  the  protest. 

The  note  to  Germany  is  the  graver  in  tone.  But  that 
is  as  it  should  be.  For  the  policy  which  the  German 
proclamation  "foreshadowed," — to  adopt  the  word  used 
by  the  State  Department — is  of  the  highest  gravitty. 
As  we  pointed  out  last  week,  Germany  is  proposing  to 
change  the  rules  of  maritime  warfare  out  of  hand. 
While  her  navy  is  kept  in  harbor  by  the  pressure  of 
the  stronger  British  navy,  only  with  her  submarines 
can  she  hope  to  harass  British  commerce.  The  sub- 
marine, by  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  is  handicapped 
in  dealing  with  suspected  merchantmen.  So  Germany 
must  forego  interference  with  the  shipping  that  is 
bringing  supplies  to  England  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
or  violate  the  established  customs  of  sea  warfare.  She 
has  proposed  to  accept  the  second  alternative. 

The  United  States  has  vigorously  protested.  The  pro- 
test is  based  upon  the  soundest  reasoning. 

A  belligerent  has  but  one  right — unless  a  blockade  is 
effectively  established,  which  is  obviously  impossible 
under  existing  conditions — in  dealing  with  neutral  ves- 
sels— the  right  of  visit  and  search.  In  the  words  of  the 
American  note,  "To  declare  or  exercize  a  right  to  at- 
tack and  destroy  any  vessel  entering  a  proscribed  area 
of  the  high  seas  without  first  certainly  determining 
its  belligerent  nationality  and  the  contraband  nature  of 
its  cargo  would  be  an  act  so  unprecedented  in  naval  war- 
fare that  this  Government  is  reluctant  to  believe  that 
the  imperial  Government  of  Germany  in  this  case  con- 
templates it  as  possible." 

The  destruction  by  German  vessels  of  war  upon  the 
high  seas  of  an  American  vessel  or  the  lives  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  would  indeed  be  "an  indefensible  violation 
of  neutral  rights,  which  it  would  be  very  hard  indeed 
to  reconcile  with  the  friendly  relations  now  happily 
subsisting"  between  the  governments  of  Germany  and 
the  United  States. 

The  contentions  of  our  Government  are  irrefragible. 
The  "foreshadowed"  policy  of  Germany  was  indefensi- 
ble. It  is  profoundly  to  be  hoped  that  Germany  will 
hasten  to  give  assurances  that  American  citizens  and 
their  vessels  will  not  be  molested  by  the  naval  forces  of 
Germany  except  in  the  ways  prescribed  by  the  accepted 
rules  of  war  and  hitherto  universally  accepted. 

The  note  to  Great  Britain  refers  to  the  systematic 
use  by  British  merchant  ships  in  the  waters  about  th< 
British  Isles  of  the  American  flag.  The  occasional  us( 
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by  a  belligerent  merchantman  of  a  neutral  flag  in  order 
to  deceive  an  approaching  enemy  is  a  well  recognized 
ruse  de  guerre. 

But,  as  the  American  note  points  out,  this  well-known 
practise  is  "a  very  different  thing  from  an  explicit 
sanction  by  a  belligerent  government  for  its  merchant 
ships  to  fly  the  flag  of  a  neutral  power  within  certain 
portions  of  the  high  seas  which  are  presumed  to  be 
frequented  with  hostile  warships."  Our  Government 
would  be  quite  right  in  viewing  "with  anxious  solici- 
tude" any  general  use  of  the  American  flag  by  British 
vessels  within  the  German  area  of  war.  It  is  a  sound  and 
legitimate  protest  that  we  have  made  to  Great  Britain 
on  this  point. 

In  these  two  notes  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  met  with  admirable  spirit  and  commendable 
judgment  an  emergency  created  by  the  invention  in  the 
submarine  of  a  new  instrument  of  naval  warfare. 


INDEPENDENCE  AND  SELF-GOVERNMENT 

IT  is  regrettable  that  the  Democrats  in  Congress  have 
attached  to  the  Philippine  Government  bill  a  pre- 
amble declaring  the  purpose  of  the  United  States  "to 
withdraw  their  sovereignty  over  the  Philippine  Islands 
and  to  recognize  their  independence  as  soon  as  a  stable 
government  can  be  established  therein."  Their  desire 
to  give  the  Filipinos  a  larger  measure  of  self-govern- 
ment is  excellent.  Their  further  desire  to  promise  the 
Filipinos  independence  and  to  set  the  time  when  they 
shall  become  independent  is  unwise  and  premature. 

The  preamble  is  perfectly  gratuitous.  Not  our  prom- 
ises but  our  performance  will  convince  the  people  of  the 
Islands  of  our  sincere  devotion  to  their  welfare.  For  a 
decade  and  a  half  we  have  governed  the  Philippines.  We 
have  kept  order,  promoted  commerce,  provided  educa- 
tion, stimulated  and  encouraged  the  Filipinos'  desire 
for  self-improvement.  We  have  made  a  fine  record  of 
disinterested  helpfulness  Our  deeds  speak  for  them- 
selves. The  fine  words  of  the  preamble  sound  no  note  of 
higher  sincerity. 

The  preamble  is  too  vague.  It  promises  independence 
"as  soon  as  a  stable  government  can  be  established." 
What  does  this  mean?  There  is  now  a  stable  govern- 
ment in  the  Islands.  Shall  they  be  made  independent 
tomorrow?  Who  would  be  so  foolhardy  as  to  suggest  it? 
But  if  not  tomorrow,  when?  The  sponsors  for  the  bill 
propose  a  riddle.  When  is  a  stable  government  not  a 
stable  government? 

The  preamble  is  likewise  too  definite.  It  promises  in- 
dependence. But  who  can  know  now  whether  at  some 
indefinite  time  independence  will  be  the  best  thing  for 
the  Filipinos? 

The  framers  of  this  bill  have  been  guilty  of  hazy 
thinking.  They  confuse  independence  with  self-govern- 
ment. Self-government  is  the  sacred  and  inalienable 
right  of  every  people  sufficiently  developed  to  exercize 
it.  Independence  may  or  may  not  be  a  right  as  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  determine.  To  deprive  a  civilized 
people  of  self-government  is  tyranny.  To  refuse  to  grant 
a  people  independence  may  be  a  high  type  of  benevolence. 
Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand  are  in  the  highest 
degree  self-governing.  Not  one  of  them  is  independent. 
But  there  is  no  tyranny  in  the  relation  of  the  British 


Empire  to  them.  Hawaii,  Alaska  and  Porto  Rico  are  as 
self-governing  as  any  Territory,  now  become  a  state, 
ever  was.  But  does  their  lack  of  independence  deprive 
their  people  of  any  sacred  and  inalienable  right? 

The  United  States  owes  to  the  people  of  the  Philip- 
pines a  high  duty.  It  is  bound  by  every  consideration  of 
justice  and  fair  play  to  give  them  the  largest  possible 
measure  of  self-government  just  as  rapidly  as  they  are 
capable  of  exercizing  it.  But  to  give  them  independence 
is  quite  another  thing.  Whether  this  should  ever  be  done 
is  a  question  to  be  answered  only  in  terms  of  the  actual 
conditions  when  the  time  comes.  It  may  well  be  that  at 
some  future  time  the  best  welfare  of  the  Filipinos  will 
demand  their  independence.  Then  the  American  people 
will  give  it  to  them,  or  be  false  to  their  own  convictions 
and  ideals.  But  it  may  equally  well  be  that  not  independ- 
ence but  union  will  prove  best  for  the  Filipinos.  If  such 
should  prove  to  be  the  case  we  should  have  made  a  ter- 
rible mistake  in  making  a  definite  promise  now. 

We  must  refuse  to  bind  our  hands,  not  for  our  own 
sake  but  for  the  sake  of  the  people  of  the  Philippines. 


HYPHENATED  AMERICANS 

WE  cannot  be  counted  among  those  who  have  in 
the  past  opposed  hyphenated  Americans.  On  the 
contrary,  we  have  regretted  the  haste  which  many  im- 
migrants have  shown  breaking  all  connections  with  their 
mother  countries.  We  have  been  sorry  to  see  their  chil- 
dren refusing  to  speak  any  other  language  than  Eng- 
lish. It  would  be  a  pity  if  "the  melting  pot"  turned  out 
an  alloy  of  uniform  and  commonplace  composition.  We 
should  prefer  to  have  each  of  our  immigrant  constitu- 
ents furnish  a  distinct  cultural  as  well  as  racial  con- 
tribution to  our  common  American  nationality  and  serve 
as  a  channel  of  communication  thru  which  we  might 
continue  to  receive  the  art,  literature  and  science  of 
foreign  lands.  For  that  reason  we  have  stood  on  the 
street  and  applauded  the  processions  of  Irish  on  St. 
Patrick's  day  and  of  Italians  on  Columbus  day;  we 
have  cheered  the  Scotch  Americans  reciting  Burns  and 
dancing  the  Highland  fling;  we  have  sung  "God  Save 
the  King"  with  the  Canadian  Americans;  we  have  re- 
joiced to  see  the  foundation  of  such  international  organ- 
izations as  the  Scandinavian-American  Society,  the  Al- 
liance Frangaise  and  the  German-American  Alliance. 

But  the  new  organization  of  German- Americans  which 
is  being  formed  for  political  action  and  agitation  dur- 
ing the  war  we  view  with  suspicion  and  disfavor  and 
we  are  pleased  to  see  that  the  same  view  of  the  move- 
ment is  taken  by  Dr.  Kuno  Francke,  the  head  of  the 
Germanic  Museum  at  Harvard  and  one  of  the  most 
vigorous  advocates  of  the  German  cause  in  America.  In 
a  letter  to  Representative  Bartholdt  declining  to  take 
part  in  a  conference  with  this  aim  he  says  apropos  of 
the  proposal  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  arms  to  the 
Allies : 

The  establishment  of  such  an  embargo  would  inevitably 
bring  our  Government  into  conflict  with  England  and  might 
drive  us  into  war  with  England.  As  a  man  of  German  blood 
I  might  welcome  the  help  which  would  accrue  to  Germany 
by  such  a  conflict  between  the  United  States  and  England. 
But  as  an  American  citizen  I  cannot  possibly  support  a 
policy  which  would  bring  the  terrors  of  war  to  our  own 
country.  What  I  feel  bound  to  support,  as  an  American 
citizen,  is  a  policy  which  holds  itself  strictly  within  the  now 
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accepted  rules  of  neutrality,  altho,  to  my  rep^ret,  this  policy, 
thru  circumstances  over  which  the  United  States  has  no 
control,  practically  turns  out  to  the  advantage  of  England 
and  to  the  detriment  of  Germany. 

Let  us  continue  to  have  a  prominent  part  in  all  endeavors 
for  political,  civic,  and  industrial  progress;  let  us  stand  for 
the  German  ideals  of  honesty,  loyalty,  truthfulness,  devotion 
to  work;  let  us  cultivate  our  language,  our  literature,  and 
our  art;  let  us  fearlessly  defend  the  cause  of  our  mother 
country  against  prejudices  and  aspersions.  But  let  us  re- 
frain from  political  organizations  which  would  set  Germans 
in  this  country  apart  as  a  class  by  themselves.  Such  an  at- 
tempt would  lead  not  to  the  raising,  but  to  the  degradation 
of  the  German  name  in  this  country.  It  would  foster  hatred 
instead  of  sympathy;  and  only  by  gaining  the  sympathy  of 
the  majority  of  the  American  people  can  we  German-Amer- 
icans help  the  cause  of  our  mother  country. 

This  is  sound  sense  and  well  said.  Our  Government 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  declared  its  intention  to 
maintain  a  strict  neutrality  and  not  to  prevent  the  sale 
of  supplies  to  either  belligerent.  To  change  that  policy 
now  because  the  Germans  are  unable  to  take  advaiitage 
of  it  would  quite  rightfully  be  regarded  by  the  Allies 
as  an  unfriendly  act.  Suppose  the  Germans  should  suc- 
ceed in  their  present  energetic  endeavor  to  gain  com- 
mand of  the  sea,  would  our  German-American  party 
wish  then  to  have  us  refuse  to  sell  them  copper?  We 
doubt  it.  Let  the  German-Americans  continue  to  supply 
us  with  information  and  arguments  in  support  of  the 
cause  of  their  fatherland.  We  want  to  hear  the  most 
that  can  be  said  on  both  sides.  But  if  the  German- 
Americans  put  more  emphasis  on  the  first  word  than 
the  second,  if  they  give  reason  to  suspect  that  they  are 
not  working  in  the  true  interests  of  their  adopted  coun- 
try, then  there  will  be  revival  of  anti-foreign  feeling 
that  will  be  very  damaging  to  them  as  well  as  to  all 
other  recent  arrivals. 


SUFFRAGE  BY  CONSENT 

THE  legislatures  of  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
West  Virginia  have  lately  passed  resolutions  in 
favor  of  equal  suffrage  by  votes  unanimous  or  nearly 
so.  This  does  not,  of  course,  mean  that  all  the  members 
personally  approve  of  the  measure.  No  doubt  some  of 
them  will  vote  against  it  at  the  polls,  as  they  have  a 
perfect  right  to  do. 

But  the  practical  unanimity  of  the  vote  in  the  various 
state  legislatures  means  more  than  that  the  question  is 
regarded  as  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  submitted  to 
a  referendum  of  the  people.  It  means  that  the  political 
opposition  to  equal  suffrage  has  virtually  collapsed  all 
over  the  country.  No  party  is  willing  to  commit  itself  to 
decided  opposition.  Prominent  politicians  are  as  a  rule 
either  hedging  or  outspoken  in  its  favor.  Many  people, 
who  are  conscientiously  opposed  to  it,  will  admit  in  con- 
versation that  they  know  it  is  coming,  tho  they  believe 
it  their  duty  to  prevent  it  as  long  as  possible. 

When  a  reform  reaches  this  stage  its  success  is  as- 
sured unless  it  is  overwhelmed  by  a  general  reactionary 
movement,  or  its  advocates  in  their  haste  adopt  offensive 
tactics.  Votes  for  women  is  so  obviously  a  deduction  of 
democracy  that  in  the  natural  course  of  progress  it  is 
bound  to  come  in  any  self-governing  community.  Its  only 
active  enemies  are  those  whose  interests  are  threatened, 
like  the  liquor  dealers,  or  those  who  from  a  false  theory 
of  woman's  capabilities,  or  a  mistaken  opinion  of  the 
workings  of  equal  suffrage,  are  led  to  fear  that  it  will  be 


injurious  to  society.  There  is  always  such  opposition. 
There  were  slaves  in  America  and  serfs  in  Russia  who 
petitioned  against  their  own  emancipation.  The  real  op- 
position against  the  enfranchisement  of  women  is  con- 
servatism and  indifference,  and  against  these  the  power 
of  good  examples,  sweet  reasonableness  and  steady 
propaganda  must  in  time  prevail. 


CONSERVING  RELIGIOUS  ENERGY 

WHEN  Billy  Sunday  invades  a  city  a  new  taber- 
nacle is  built  for  him.  It  seats  thousands  so  ad- 
tageously  that  every  one  of  them  can  hear  each  sensa- 
tional phrase.  The  platform  is  so  constructed  that  the 
spoken  word  is  thrown  forward  with  maximum  effect. 
The  hall  is  scientifically  fitted  to  its  purpose. 

In  many  a  church  where  the  worshippers  would  shud- 
der at  Sunday  it  is  impossible  to  hear  witHout  discom- 
fort— either  from  too  much  sound  or  too  little,  lights 
are  so  placed  that  to  look  at  the  speaker  is  to  court  eye- 
.strain  and  fatigue,  the  ventilation  is  wholly  given  over 
to  the  "prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,"  as  Ian  Mac- 
Laren  defined  him. 

If  it  is  necessary  for  Sunday  thus  to  reinforce  his 
powerful  personality  and  admirable  publicity  organiza- 
tion, it  is  doubly  true  that  the  more  forward-looking 
churches  whose  work  goes  on  in  quieter  ways  need  the 
maximum  of  physical  efficiency.  Billy  Sunday's  way  is 
worth  imitating  architecturally  if  not  doctrinally. 


The  confusion  as   to  the  meaning   of  the   "kultur" 

which  the  Germans  say  they  are  fighting  for  has  at  last 

been  cleared  up  by  the  Kaiser.  In  a  recent  address  he 

made  the  following  definition: 

Many  people  who  judge  us  Germans  solely  by  outward 
polish  and  term  us  barbarians,  seem  not  to  know  that  there 
is  a  great  difference  between  civilization  and  "kultur." 
England  certainly  is  a  highly  civilized  nation.  One  notices 
this  always  in  the  drawing  room.  But  to  have  "kultur" 
means  to  possess  deep  conscience  and  high  morale. 


A  Rhodes  scholar  from  Australia  writes  home  that  he 
wants  to  quit  college  and  enlist  because  there  is  nobody 
left  now  at  Oxford  "except  niggers,  Yanks  and  rotters." 
It  was  the  idea  of  Cecil  Rhodes  that  by  educating  to- 
gether young  men  from  Australia,  Canada,  South  Af- 
•rica,  Germany,  the  United  States  and  the  United  King- 
dom, they  would  learn  to  respect  and  like  one  another. 
Evidently  the  plan  does  not  work  quite  as  he  expected. 


The  Panama  News  Letter  suggests  that  the  Canal 
Zone,  as  the  center  of  the  neutral  American  republics, 
is  the  proper  place  to  hold  the  peace  conference  which 
shall  conclude  the  Great  War.  It  is  somewhat  premature 
to  discuss  the  place  before  the  time  is  set,  but  it  is  more 
likely  that  some  place  nearer  the  seat  of  war  will  be 
selected,  perhaps  the  Peace  Palace  at  The  Hague  if  that 
is  still  neutral  territory  by  that  time. 


In  Berlin  bread  is  selling  at  2.8  cents  a  pound  for 
white  and  2.2  cents  for  brown.  In  New  York  bread  is 
selling  at  seven  cents  a  pound.  Don't  we  need  some  kind 
of  a  war  in  this  country? 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

February  S — Hindenburg  prepares  an 
attack  on  the  Russians  east  of  Ma- 
zurian  lakes.  Austro-German  force 
fighting  Russians  for  Dukla  Pass, 
Carpathians. 

February  9 — In  France  the  chief  cen- 
ters of  activity  are  near  Albert, 
Soissons  and  in  the  Argonne.  Turks 
retreat  from  Suez  after  loss  of 
10,000  men. 

February  10 — House  of  Commons 
unanimously  votes  appropriation 
for  an  army  of  3,000,000.  Berlin 
reports  German  East  Africa  com- 
pletely cleared  of  British. 

February  II — Germans  take  Sierpe, 
in  Poland,  north  of  Vistula.  United 
States  protests  to  Germany  against 
war  zone  and  to  England  against 
use  of  American  flag. 

February  i2— Germans  take  26,000 
Russian  prisoners  near  Lyck,  East 
Prussia.  China  refuses  to  concede 
the   twenty-one   demands   of   Japan. 

February  IS — Russians  retire  in  Bu- 
kowina.  Albanians  invade  Serbia. 

February  i^— Russians  fall  back  upon 
Niemen  River.  Germans  resume 
bombardment  of  Rheims  and  Tpres. 


Hindenburg  Makes 
a  New  Attack 


Field  Marshal 
von  Hindenburg 
has  made  an- 
other of  those  quick  changes  of  the 
point  of  attack  which  have  been  the 
striking  feature  of  the  campaign  in 
the  east.  While  the  reports  were  still 
coming  to  us  of  his  terrible  defeat 
before  Warsaw,  which,  in  Russian 
opinion,  marked  the  end  of  the  Ger- 
man offensive,  he  suddenly  appeared 
in  his  favorite  battleground  in  the 
Mazurian  lake  district  and  drove  the 
Russian  forces  from  East  Prussia. 
This  rapid  movement  was  accom- 
plished by  the  aid  of  automobile 
trucks,  of  which  Hindenburg  is  said 
to  have  30,000,  each  capable  of  mak- 
ing sixteen  miles  an  hour  and  of  car- 
rying twenty  men  with  rations  and 
ammunition  for  three  days. 

The  new  scene  of  operations  is  150 
miles  north  of  the  Bzura  River, 
where  the  bloodiest  battle  of  the  war 
was  fought  during  the  first  week  in 
February,  and  the  German  losses,  if 
we  may  believe  the  official  report  of 
the  French  War  Office,  exceeded 
40,000  dead.  The  number,  at  any 
rate,  was  enough  to  convince  the 
Field  Marshal  or  the  Kaiser  that 
there  was  no  use  attempting  to  take 
Warsaw  for  the  present  by  a  direct 
frontal  attack  south  of  the  Vistula, 
so  the  Germans  have  slackened  ac- 
tivity in  Poland  and  even,  it  is  re- 
ported, abandoned  to  the  Russians 
Lodz  and  Skierniewice,  which  a  few 
weeks  ago  had  cost  the  Germans 
thousands  of  men. 


But  meanwhile  the  new  Russian 
army  was  invading  East  Prussia  and 
had  occupied  a  strip  of  territory 
about  twenty  miles  wide  on  its  east- 
ern end.  They  had  advanced  along 
the  Memel  (Niemen)  River  toward 
Tilsit,  and  they  threatened  Inster- 
burg,  the  railroad  center  of  all  the 
lines  in  this  region.  In  a  few  weeks 
more  they  might  have  got  to  Konigs- 
berg  and  resumed  the  siege  which 
was  so  suddenly  interrupted  in  Au- 
gust by  the  appearance  of  Hinden- 
burg upon  the  scene.  South  of  this 
the  Russians  had  taken  Lyck  and  had 
made  some  progress  in  penetrating 
the  labyrinth  of  lakes  and  bogs  which 
lie  behind. 

There  are  many  stories  now  cur- 
rent about  Hindenburg's  interest  in 
the  Mazurian  lakes;  how  year  after 
year  he  took  his  troops  into  this  re- 
gion for  their  maneuvers,  much  to 
the  disgust  of  the  officers  and  men, 
who  could  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  be  kept  wading  around  in  the 


mud  when  there  was  plenty  of  dry 
ground  for  training ;  also  that  he  op- 
posed the  plans  for  draining  the 
marshes  because  he  insisted  that 
they  would  be  needed  as  a  defense 
against  the  Russians.  However  that 
may  be,  he  has  certainly  made  good 
use  of  them  in  the  present  war.  It 
was  here  that  he  cornered  the  Rus- 
sians during  the  last  week  in  August 
and  captured  some  70,000  prisoners. 
Now  he  has  repeated  the  tactics 
with  almost  as  great  success.  Gen- 
eral von  Francois  had  been  trying  to 
defend  East  Prussia  with  a  single 
army  corps.  But  during  the  second 
week  in  February  Marshal  von  Hin- 
denburg brought  four  more  army 
corps  in  the  field,  partly  troops  with- 
drawn from  Poland  and  partly  re- 
serves and  recruits,  making  alto- 
gether about  200,000  men,  according 
to  Petrograd  accounts.  The  Kaiser 
went  to  the  front  to  watch  opera- 
tions. The  German  force  was  divided, 
the  left  wing  advancing  north  of  the 
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HINDENBURG'S  CHANGE  OF  ATTACK 
During  the  last  days  of  January  and  the  first  of  February  the  Germans  made  a  desperate  effort 
to  reach  Warsaw  by  a  direct  attack  from  the  Bzura  River  near  Sochatchev,  but  were  repulsed 
with  great  slaughter.  Immediately  after  Marshal  von  Hindenburg  shifted  a  large  part  of  his 
troops  to  East  Prussia  and  surprized  the  Russians,  who  had  occupied  the  territory  between  the 
Russian  frontier  and  the  Mazurian  lakes.  By  sending  one  force  around  the  lakes  to  the  south 
and  the  other  to  the  north  he  was  able  to  envelop  the  Russians  near  Lyck  and  to  take  26,000 
prisoners.  The  Russian  Army  approaching  the  German  fortress  of  Thorn  has  been  driven  back 
from  Lipno  and  Sierpe.  Another  German  force  is  advancing  toward  the  Russian  fortress  of 
Ostrolenka,  apparently  with  a  view  to  attacking  Warsaw  from  the  north.  The  shaded  area  is  that 
under  Russian   control  and  the  arrows  indicate  the  chief  points  of  German  attack 
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Afire  amidships,   with  her  mast  wrecked  and  her  hull  battered,  the  16,500-  ton    battle    cruiser    was    photographed    just   before    she    sank.    The    crew- 
singing  patriotic   songs,   as   an   eye-witness   reports — are  crowded   aft   and    a  British   destroyer  is  coming  up   to   rescue   the  Germans 


lakes  and  the  other  south,  so  the  the  mountain  slope.  The  Austro-Ger-  Sunday  morning, 
Russians  near  Lyck  were  caught  be-  man  forces  are  rumored  to  have  lost  British  Air  Raid  July  25,  1909,  a 
tween  them  and  lost  26,000  men  as  8300  killed  and  M^ounded  and  1000  monoplane  landed 
prisoners  besides  twenty  cannon,  prisoners  in  the  passes.  on  the  Dover  cliffs  bearing  Bleriot 
thirty  machine  guns  and  much  war  Further  to  the  east  the  Russians  from  Calais.  This  gave  occasion  for 
supplies.  This  at  least  is  the  German  have  undeniably  lost  ground  and  have  one  of  H.  G.  Wells'  most  brilliant  and 
claim.  According  to  the  Petrograd  been  forced  to  evacuate  the  crovni-  pessimistic  essays,  which,  as  pub- 
version  the  Russians  made  an  order-  land  of  Bukowina.  According  to  Ber-  lished  in  his  Social  Forces  in  Eng- 
ly  retreat  for  strategic  reasons  be-  lin  they  have  even  abandoned  the  land  and  America,  is  worth  the  re- 
cause  "the  Russian  General  Staff  has  capital,  Czernowitz,  which  they  took  reading  in  the  light  of  the  present, 
decided  that  the  most  favorable  dis-  as  early  as  August,  but  Petrograd  In  this  he  scores  his  countrymen  for 
position  of  Russian  forces  can  be  asserts,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  falling  behind  in  initiative  and  in- 
made  on  Russian  territory."  It  will  Russians   still  hold  Czernowitz  and  genuity.  As  he  says: 

be  noted  that  the  German  staff  holds  the  country  eighteen  miles  south  of        Within    a    year    we    shall    have or 

a    different    theory    and   prefers    to  it.  At  any  rate,  the  Russians  have  rather  they  will  have — aeroplanes  ca- 

fight  on  the  enemy's  territory  when-  been  driven  back  from  the  Ruman-  P^ble  of  starting  from  Calais,  let  us 

Avpr  i-f  /-an  ian  frnntipr    <?o  Trarnsvlvanifl  ha=;  no  ^^^'  circling  over  London,   dropping  a 

ever  it  can.  lan  irontier,  so  iransyivania  nas  no  hundred  weight  or  so  of  explosive  upon 

longer  to  fear  a  joint  invasion  of  Rus-  the   printing   machines   of    The    Times 

\ir-ij      ^^  spite  of  the  win-  sians  and  Rumanians,  as  seemed  im-  and   returning  securely  to   Calais   for 

Midst  the  Wild      ^^^      weather  —  or  minent  a  few  weeks  ago.  another  similar  parcel.  I  do  not  think 

Carpathians          nprhan*?   hpraiisp   of          The-   Anc;triaTi   CnvprmnPTit  i<?  <?aid  ^  ^^^^^  ^^"^^  °^  under-educated,  under- 

:     .^       .         ,    Pfrnaps   oecause  01         ine  Austrian  government  is  said  trained,  extremely  unwilling  conscripts 

it — ^the  struggle  for  the  possession  to    be    contemplating    a    diplomatic  jg  going  to  be  any  good  against  this 

of  the  passes  in  the  mountain  bar-  stroke  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  Poles,  sort  of  thing. 

rier   which    separates    Galicia   from  Russia    promised    autonomy    to   the  Nearly     six    years     have    passed 

Hungary  has  been  fiercer  than  ever.  Poles  at  the  beginning  of  the  war;  since  this  was  written,  and  so  far  no 

The  Austrians  in  this  region  have  Austria  now  proposes  to  give  them  a  bombs   have   been    dropt   upon    The 

been  reinforced  by  a  German  force,  king.    The    Archduke    Stephan    has  Times,   altho   there   are   many   who 

estimated  by  their  enemies  at  300,-  been  selected  for  that  precarious  po-  would  like  to  do  it,  and  so  far  Eng- 

000  men,  and  German  officers  have  sition  and  he  is,   according  to  the  land  has  not  been  obliged  to  resort 

the  general  command  of  the  opera-  story,  to  be  crovnied  at  Cracow  soon,  to  conscription.  Spurred  perhaps  by 

tions.   The  conflict  rages  chiefly  in  Since  Archduke  Stephan  belongs  to  such  lay  taunts  as  this  the  British 

the  mountains  south  of  the  besieged  the    Austrian    house    of    Hapsburg  have  been  rapidly  catching  up  with 

fortress  of  Przemysl.  The  Russians  and  also  to  the  Polish  house  of  Rad-  the  French,  Germans  and  Russians, 

succeeded  in  penetrating  into  Hun-  ziwill,  he  is  expected  to  increase  the  who  had  got  so  far  ahead  of  them  in 

gary    thru    the    Dukla    and    Uzsok  loyalty  of  the  Poles  for  the  Austrian  this   new  field  of  human   endeavor, 

passes  as  they  did  once  before,  but  crown.  Cracow  became  the  capital  of  Their  exploits  in  the  air  have  been 

this  time  they  are  meeting  with  a  Poland  600  years  ago  and  here  all  nearly  as  brilliant  as  those  of  any  of 

stubborn  opposition  from  the  Aus-  the  Polish  kings  were  crowned  and  their  allies  or  enemies,  and  last  week 

tro-German  forces,  and  it  is  impossi-  buried.  No  doubt  a  coronation  in  the  they  accomplished  the  most  imposing 

ble  to  tell  from   the  confused   and  city  about  which  centers  the  tradi-  aerial  attack  in  the  history  of  the 

contradictory  reports  which  side  has  tion  of  all  the  ancient  glories  of  their  world. 

the  best  of  it  on  the  whole.  But  both  race   would   rally   the   Poles   of   the  Early  on  the  morning  of  February 

agree  as  to  the  desperate  character  Dual  Monarchy  to  its  defense,  but  it  12   a  flock  of  thirty-four  seaplanes 

of  the  fighting  and  tell  of  bayonet  remains  to  be  seen  whether  it  will  and  aeroplanes  rose  thru  the  thick 

charges  amid  the  snowdrifts  which  have  the  same  effect  upon  the  Poles  mist   from   the   Dover  cliffs  and   in 

leave  thousands  of  dead  strewn  upon  in  Russia  and  Germany.  one    long    string    like    wild    duckf 
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Underwood  &  Underwood 


BETWEEN    BATTLES— GERMANS    MAKING    THE    BEST    OF   POLAND'S   SNOW 


flew  over  the  Channel  to  the  Con- 
tinent. Reaching  the  coast  in 
about  twenty  minutes,  they  soared 
over  the  Belgium  of  the  Germans 
and  dropt  bombs  in  five  Flemish 
cities  near  the  sea,  Bruges,  Ostend, 
Zeebrugge,  Blankenberghe  and  Nieu- 
port.  Then  they  returned  to  their 
hase  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 
Flight  Commander  Grahame-White, 
the  best  known  of  British  aviators 
in  this  country,  fell  into  the  water 
off  Nieuport  and  was  under  fire  of 
the  Germans,  but  a  French  warship 
rescued  him. 

The  amount  of  damage  done  is 
doubtful.  According  to  the  British 
version  the  railroad  station  at  Os- 
tend was  burned  and  bombs  dropt 
on  the   German   gun   positions    and 


mine  laying  vessels.  From  Berlin,  by 
wireless  direct  to  Sayville,  it  is  re- 
ported that  "the  bombs  caused  re- 
grettable damage  to  the  civil  popula- 
tion, while  from  a  military  point  of 
view  we  suffered  only  slight  losses." 
In  the  Berlin  report  as  it  came  thru 
London  these  words  were  omitted. 

Among  the  British  aviators  taking 
part  in  the  raid  was  Squadron  Com- 
mander John  Cyril  Porte,  who  was 
to  attempt  the  flight  across  the  At- 
lantic in  Rodman  Wanamaker's  fly- 
ing boat  "America,"  later  bought  by 
the  British  Admiralty  for  $25,000. 

From  Berlin  comes  the  news  that 
a  British  aeroplane  trying  to  reach 
Brussels  on  February  11  was  at- 
tacked by  a  Taube  and  brought 
down,  killing  both  men. 


Underwood  &  Underwood 

BETWEEN  BATTLES— PIOU-PIOUS   WASHING   IN   FLOOD   WATERS 


French  and  British  aeroplanes 
have  flown  over  Thrace  and  dropt 
bombs  in  Adrianople.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  first  use  of  flying 
machines  in  warfare  was  in  the  siege 
of  Adrianople  by  the  Bulgars. 

The  steamship  "Da- 
Food  and  ^j^„    ^^ich    was 

Cotton  Cargoes  bought  from  the 
Hamburg-American  Company  by  E. 
N.  Breitung,  put  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag  and  loaded  with  cotton  at 
Galveston  for  a  German  port,  sailed 
on  the  11th  from  Norfolk,  where  she 
had  stopped  to  take  on  coal.  It  was 
expected  that  she  would  be  seized  by 
a  British  cruiser  and  taken  before  a 
prize  court.  The  British  Government 
is  not  satisfied  that  the  transfer  was 
a  genuine  one,  and  desires  to  avoid 
a  precedent  that  would  permit  the 
purchase  and  use  of  all  the  German 
ships  now  lying  idle  in  our  ports. 

On  the  22d  the  American  steam- 
ship "Wilhelmina,"  loaded  with 
grain,  flour  and  other  foodstuffs  by 
a  firm  in  St.  Louis,  started  from 
New  York  for  Hamburg.  Some  days 
later  the  German  Government  took 
possession  of  all  the  grain  and  flour 
in  the  country.  The  German  Ambas- 
sador assured  our  Government  that 
the  cargo  would  not  be  taken  by  his 
Government,  but  would  go  freely  to 
non-combatants.  On  the  9th,  the  ship 
put  in  at  the  English  port  of  Fal- 
mouth for  repairs,  having  been 
shaken  by  storms  during  the  voyage. 
There  her  cargo  was  seized,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  considered  by  a 
prize  court.  The  ship  was  to  be  re- 
leased, and  it  was  understood  that 
Great  Britain  would  pay  for  the  car- 
go if  it  should  be  held. 

Mr.  Lindheim,  counsel  for  the 
owners,  says  they  were  told  by  Sec- 
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Underwood  dc  Undei  wovd 

HE    MAY   BE    SHOT   AT    BUT    HE    WON'T    BE    RAINED    ON 
A    Montenegrin    soldier   on    his    way    to    the    front,    comfortably    protected 


by  an  umbrella 

retary  Bryan  that  they  had  a  perfect 
right  to  send  the  cargo  to  Germany. 
Our  Government  asked  for  delay  at 
Falmouth,  in  order  that  the  owners 
might  have  time  to  present  evidence. 
There  will  be  delay.  The  owners  say 
that  only  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  car- 
go (the  grain  and  flour)  could  be 
affected  by  the  German  decree.  The 
value  of  the  cargo  is  about  $200,000. 


Underwood  it-  Underwood 

BERLINS    BUNDLE    DAY 
Schoolboys  collecting  woolen   garments   for   the  soldiers,   under   Red  Cross 


auspices 


The  Ship 
Purchase  Bill 


It  was  clearly  seen, 
last  week,  that  the 
Ship  Purchase  bill 
could  not  be  passed  in  its  original 
form.  The  opposition  of  seven  Dem- 
ocrats and  nearly  all  the  Republicans 
in  the  Senate  could  not  be  overcome. 
There  was  one  continuous  Senate 
session  of  fifty-five  hours,  the  longest 
on  record.  Among  the  speeches  was 
that  of  Mr.  Jones,  who  was  talking 
for  thirteen  hours  and  fifty-five  min- 
utes, the  occasional  roll-call  intervals 
excepted.  There  were  indications 
that  amendments  excluding  perma- 
nent government  ownership  and  for- 
bidding the  purchase  of  interned 
ships  might  gain  the  support  of  the 
seven  Democrats  in  revolt,  but  the 
effect  of  such  changes  could  not  be 
predicted  with  certainty.  The  sub- 
stitute offered  by  Mr.  Gore  found 
favor  at  the  White  House,  but  it  pro- 
vided for  no  time  limit  of  govern- 
ment ownership. 

Supporters  of  the  project  turned 
to  the  House.  Government  owTier- 
ship  without  limit  was  opposed  there 
by  Leader  Underwood,  Mr.  Kitchin 
(his  successor)  and  others.  At  the 
end  of  the  week  there  were  signs 
that  a  House  Democratic  caucus 
would  approve  a  compromise  bill  pro- 
viding that  the  ships,  two  years 
hence  or  at  the  end  of  the  war,  shall 
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be  turned  over  to  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment for  use  as  auxiliaries  or  to  be 
leased  to  private  firms.  But  it  was 
not  known  that  such  a  bill  could  be 
passed  in  the  Senate. 

In  that  body  the  subject  of  debate 
had  been  changed,  owing  to  a  move- 
ment for  cloture,  requiring  a  final 
vote  on  the  16th.  This  movement  had 
the  support  of  the  unanimous  vote 
of  a  Democratic  caucus,  but  from 
that  caucus  the  seven  Senators  in  re- 
volt were  absent.  The  result  of  the 
contest  remained  in  doubt.  It  was 
understood  that  the  President  would 
not  hesitate  to  call  an  extra  session 
if  no  bill  should  be  passed. 


tain  waters  and  maritime  trade 
routes,  together  with  other  measures 
for  the  protection  of  neutral  com- 
merce at  the  present  time.  Mr.  La 
Follette  has  spoken  in  support  of  the 
resolution,  urging  the  Senate  to 
adopt  it. 


Carranza  Expels 
a  Minister 


For  a  Peace 
Conference 


In  the  Senate,  Mr.  La 
Follette,  of  Wisconsin, 


has  introduced  a  reso- 
lution authorizing  the  President  to 
convey  to  all  neutral  nations  the  de- 
sire of  our  Government  that  an  in- 
ternational conference  be  held  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  an  early 
cessation  of  hostilities  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  peace  in  Europe  by  co- 
operation and  friendly  offices.  This 
conference,  the  resolution  provides, 
would  also  consider  uniform  rules 
for  a  general  limitation  of  arma- 
ments, the  nationalization  of  the 
manufacture  of  military  and  naval 
supplies ;  the  prohibition  of  the  ex- 
portation of  arms,  ammunition,  arm- 
or plate,  torpedoes,  etc.,  from  one 
country  to  another;  the  ultimate 
establishment  of  an  international 
tribunal  where  any  nation  may  be 
heard  on  any  issue  involving  rights 
vital  to  its  peace  and  the  develop- 
ment of  its  national  life,  and  plans 
for  the  federation  of  the  neutral  na- 
tions in  the  adoption  of  rules  pro- 
viding for  the  neutralization  of  cei*- 


Carranza  asserted 
that  Angel  Delcaso, 
a  Spanish  subject 
who  claimed  to  be  a  confidential 
agent  of  the  Spanish  Government, 
was  really  an  associate  and  "accom- 
plice" of  Villa.  Saying  that  Delcaso 
had  found  refuge  in  the  Spanish  le- 
gation, he  demanded  that  the  Span- 
ish Minister,  Jose  Caro,  should  give 
him  up.  Caro  denied  that  the  man 
was  in  the  legation.  On  the  11th, 
Carranza  ordered  the  Spanish  Min- 
ister to  leave  the  country  within 
twenty-four  hours.  The  Minister 
went  at  once  to  Vera  Cruz.  Secretary 
Daniels  instructed  the  commander  of 
the  battleship  "Delaware,"  then  ly- 
ing at  that  port,  to  receive  him.  The 
Minister  went  on  board  the  battle- 
ship, but  only  to  await  the  departure 
of  a  Spanish  merchant  ship,  which 
was  to  carry  him  to  Havana.  Villa 
had  invited  him  to  come  to  any  city 
which  was  in  his  possession. 

It  was  seen  that  Carranza's  action 
might  cause  disagreeable  complica- 
tions. There  was  a  report  that  Spain 
had  made  application  to  several 
European  powers  for  consideration 
of  the  matter,  asserting  that  Mexico 
was  in  a  condition  of  anarchy.  Later 
reports  said,  however,  that  Spain 
had  decided  to  deal  directly  with 
Carranza.  The  latter  defended  his 
action  in  a  long  statement.  Delcaso, 
he  said,  had  married  a  Mexican  wom- 
an   and    owned    real    estate    in    the 
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country.  He  had  been  Villa's  confi- 
dential agent  in  the  United  States, 
and  was  involved  vi^ith  Villa  in  many 
murders  and  other  crimes.  The  Span- 
ish Minister  had  sought  to  save  the 
man  from  merited  punishment. 
There  had  been  proof  that  Delcaso 
was  hiding  in  the  legation.  "I  could 
have  taken  more  severe  measures," 
said  he,  "without  violating  the  rules 
of  international  diplomatic  proce- 
dure." 

He  issued  orders,  and  telegraphed 
them  to  Washington,  forbidding  his 
military  commanders  to  have  any 
dealings  with  the  confidential  agents 
of  foreign  governments.  All  diplo- 
matic negotiations,  he  said,  must  be 
with  himself.  Some  said  that  these 
orders  would  be  inconvenient  for  Mr. 
Silliman,  Mr.  Carothers  and  Mr.  Du- 
val West,  agents  of  our  Government 
or  personal  representatives  of  the 
President.  Mr.  West,  formerly  Fed- 
eral District  Attorney  at  San  Anto- 
nio, was  appointed  last  week.  The 
treatment  of  the  Spanish  Minister 
was  resented  by  the  other  diplomatic 
representatives  in  Mexico,  and  they 
may  decide  to  leave  the  country. 

-^     .    ,  .         Obregon  remained 

exico  s      arnng     ^^  ^^^  capital,  and 

Factions  i,-     4.  t_    j 

his  troops  had  oc- 
casional engagements  with  Zapata's 
men,  who  were  not  far  away.  Villa 
came  down  from  the  north  to  Quere- 
taro,  leaving  Angeles  at  the  head  of 
military  operations  in  the  vicinity  of 
Monterey.  There  were  persistent  re- 
ports from  Carranza  that  Villa,  at- 
tempting to  capture  Guadalajara, 
Mexico's  second  city,  had  been 
whipped  and  driven  back.  It  soon  ap- 


peared, however,  that  he  had  been 
successful.  He  took  the  city,  and 
Carranza's  commander  there  fled. 

The  capture  of  Guadalajara  was 
included  in  Villa's  plan  of  prepara- 
tion for  his  attack  upon  Tampico.  In 
the  north,  Angeles  had  routed  the 
Carranza  forces  under  Herrera,  at 
Monterey.  They  were  drawn  into  the 
city  by  a  deceptive  movement,  and 
many  were  killed.  Tampico  is  said 
to  be  defended  by  20,000  soldiers. 
Fifty  of  Maytorena's  men  have  occu- 
pied Naco,  on  the  northern  boundary, 
thus  breaking  the  agreement  made 
a  few  weeks  ago. 

The  condition  of  the  Mexican  cap- 
ital is  deplorable.  Banks  and  stores 
are  closed,  and  there  is  very  little 
food  in  the  city.  Zapata  has  destroyed 
the  water  works  in  the  suburbs,  and 
the  reservoirs  are  dry.  The  people 
rely  upon  the  Chapultepec  springs. 
Carranza  ordered  the  distribution 
of  $13,000  among  the  poor.  General 
Obregon  has  demanded  $250,000 
from  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  church 
property  will  be  taken  if  the  money 
is  not  paid. 

Villa  and  Carranza  will  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  peace  convention 
at  San  Antonio.  Villa  says  it  is  only 
another  Cientifico  plot.  Villa  has 
asked  his  generals  to  ratify  his  as- 
sumption of  the  Presidency.  There  is 
no  word  from  President  Garza,  re- 
ported to  have  been  put  to  death  by 
Zapata.  Carranza  declared  that  only 
eleven  of  the  155  members  of  the 
original  Aguascalientes  convention 
are  supporters  of  Villa.  The  conven- 
tion, however,  has  disappeared  since 
the  capture  of  the  capital  by  Obre- 
pon.  Carranza's  list  of  the  members, 


if  it  is  a  correct  one,  shows  that  five 
have  been  assassinated,  four  have 
been  killed  in  battle,  two  are  in  pris- 
on and  twenty-seven  are  missing. 


Hurricane 


The  Manua  Islands  of  the 


.  Samoan  group,  which  are 

in  Samoa  possessions  of  the  United 
States,  were  visited  last  week  by  a 
hurricane,  an  earthquake  and  a  tidal 
wave.  There  are  three  of  these 
islands.  On  them  are  five  villages,  in 
each  of  which  is  a  church.  The  storm 
is  said  to  have  been  one  of  fury  al- 
most unprecedented,  even  in  the 
South  Seas.  The  village  habitations 
were  swept  away.  Iron  roofs  of 
churches  were  torn  off  and  carried 
three  miles  by  the  wind.  Soil  was  so 
removed  that  coffins  in  graves  were 
exposed.  Only  three  lives  were  lost, 
but  the  3000  inhabitants  are  desti- 
tute and  threatened  with  starvation. 
Three-fourths  of  the  cocoa  palms  upon 
"which  they  depended  are  gone.  They 
have  no  food  and  can  produce  none 
on  the  islands  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  For  six  months  they  must  look 
to  the  outside  world  for  supplies. 

Secretary  Daniels  sent  to  Congress- 
a  recommendation  that  an  emergency 
appropriation  of  $10,000  be  granted 
at  once.  The  United  States  gunboat 
"Princeton"  is  in  those  waters  and 
has  given  to  the  people  such  food  as 
the  ship  could  spare.  On  the  day  of 
this  hurricane  a  similar  storm  caused 
a  loss  of  $1,000,000  in  Colon,  at  the 
eastern  terminus  of  the  Panama  Ca- 
nal. More  than  half  of  the  new  east- 
ern breakwater  was  destroyed.  Six 
inches  of  rain  fell,  altho  Febru- 
ary is  there  the  driest  month  of  the 
year. 


Underwood  &  Undnv-ood 

BETWEEN  BATTLES— FRENCH  SOLDIERS  LEAVE  A  CARD  GAME  IN  THE  TRENCHES  TO  WATCH  A  SCOUTING  TAUBE 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  AMERICAN  NEUTRAL  RIGHTS 


THE  REPRESENTATIONS  OF  THE   DEPARTMENT   OF  STATE 
TO  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND   GERMANY 

THE    AMERICAN    FLAG    MUST    NOT    BE    MISUSED— THE   NOTE   TO   GREAT   BRITAIN 


Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  10,  1915 

THE  Secretary  of  State  has  in- 
structed Ambassador  Page,  at 
London,  to  present  to  the  British 
Government  a  note  to  the  following 
effect : 

The  department  has  been  advised  of 
the  declaration  of  the  German  Admir- 
alty on  February  4,  indicating  that  the 
British  Government  had  on  January 
31  explicitly  authorized  the  use  of  neu- 
tral flags  on  British  merchant  vessels, 
presumably  for  the  purpose  of  avoid- 
ing recognition  by  German  naval 
forces. 

The  department's  attention  has  also 
been  directed  to  reports  in  the  press 
that  the  Captain  of  the  Lusitania,  act- 
ing upon  orders  or  information  re- 
ceived from  the  British  authorities, 
raised  the  American  flag  as  his  vessel 
approached  the  British  coasts,  in  order 
to  escape  anticipated  attacks  by  Ger- 
man submarines. 

Today's  press  reports  also  contain 
an  alleged  oflScial  statement  of  the  For- 
eign OfBce  defending  the  use  of  the 
flag  of  a  neutral  country  by  a  belliger- 
ent vessel  in  order  to  escape  capture 
or  attack  by  an  enemy. 

Assuming  that  the  foregoing  reports 
are  true,  the  Government  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  reserving  for  future  consid- 
eration the  legality  and  propriety  of 
the  deceptive  use  of  the  flag  of  a  neu- 


tral power,  in  any  case,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  avoiding  capture,  desires  very 
respectfully  to  point  out  to  His  Brit- 
annic Majesty's  Government  the  seri- 
ous consequences  which  may  result  to 
American  vessels  and  American  citi- 
zens if  this  practise  is  continued. 

The  occasional  use  of  the  flag  of  a 
neutral  or  an  enemy,  under  the  stress 
of  immediate  pursuit  and  to  deceive 
an  approaching  enemy,  which  appears 
by  the  press  reports  to  be  represented 
as  the  precedent  and  justification  used 
to  support  this  action,  seems  to  this 
Government  a  very  different  thing 
from  an  explicit  sanction  by  a  belliger- 
ent Government  for  its  merchant  ships 
generally  to  fly  the  flag  of  a  neutral 
power  within  certain  portions  of  the 
high  seas  which  are  presumed  to  be 
frequented  by  hostile  warships. 

The  formal  declaration  of  such  a 
policy  of  general  misuse  of  a  neutral's 
flag  jeopardizes  the  vessels  of  the  neu- 
tral visiting  those  waters  in  a  peculiar 
degree  by  raising  the  presumption  that 
they  are  of  belligerent  nationality,  re- 
gardless of  the  flag  which  they  may 
carry. 

In  view  of  the  announced  purpose  of 
the  German  Admiralty  to  engage  in 
active  naval  operations  in  certain  de- 
limited sea  areas  adjacent  to  the  coasts 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Gov- 
ernment of   the  United   States  would 


view  with  anxious  solicitude  any  gen- 
eral use  of  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  by  British  vessels  traversing 
those  waters.  A  policy  such  as  the  one 
which  His  Majesty's  Government  is 
said  to  intend  to  adopt  would,  if  the 
declaration  of  the  German  Admiralty 
be  put  in  force,  it  seems  clear,  afford 
no  protection  to  British  vessels,  while 
it  would  be  a  serious  and  constant 
menace  to  the  lives  and  vessels  of 
American  citizens. 

The  Government  of  the  United 
States,  therefore,  trusts  that  His 
Majesty's  Government  will  do  all  in 
their  power  to  restrain  vessels  of  Brit- 
ish nationality  in  the  deceptive  use  of 
the  United  States  flag  in  the  sea  area 
defined  by  the  German  declaration, 
since  such  practise  would  greatly  en- 
danger the  vessels  of  a  friendly  power 
navigating  those  waters,  and  would 
even  seem  to  impose  upon  the  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  a  measure  of 
responsibility  for  the  loss  of  American 
lives  and  vessels,  in  case  of  an  attack 
by  a  German  naval  force. 

You  will  impress  upon  His  Majes- 
ty's Government  the  grave  concern 
which  this  Government  feels,  in  the 
circumstances,  in  regard  to  the  safety 
of  American  vessels  and  lives  in  the 
war  zone  declared  by  the  German  Ad- 
miralty. 


NEUTRAL   SHIPPING   MUST   BE    RESPECTED— THE   NOTE   TO   GERMANY 


Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  10,  1915. 

THE  Secretary  of  State  has  in- 
structed Ambassador  Gerard,  at 
Berlin,  to  present  to  the  German 
Government  a  note  to  the  following 
effect : 

The  Government  of  the  United 
States,  having  had  its  attention  di- 
rected to  the  proclamation  of  the  Ger- 
man Admiralty,  issued  on  the  4th  of 
February,  that  the  waters  surround- 
ing Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  includ- 
ing the  whole  of  the  English  Channel, 
are  to  be  considered  as  comprised 
within  the  seat  of  war ;  that  all  enemy 
merchant  vessels  found  in  those  waters 
after  the  18th  inst.  will  be  destroyed, 
altho  it  may  not  always  be  possible  to 
save  crews  and  passengers,  and  that 
neutral  vessels  expose  themselves  to 
danger  within  this  zone  of  war,  be- 
cause, in  view  of  the  misuse  of  neu- 
tral flags,  said  to  have  been  ordered  by 
the  British  Government  on  the  31st  of 
January,  and  of  the  contingencies  of 
maritime  warfare,  it  may  not  be  pos- 
sible always  to  exempt  neutral  vessels 
from  attacks  intended  to  strike  enemy 
ships,  feels  it  to  be  its  duty  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Imperial  German 
Government,  with  sincere  respect  and 
the  most  friendly  sentiments,  but  very 
candidly  and  earnestly,  to  the  very 
serious  possibilities  of  the  course  of 
action  apparently  contemplated  under 
that  proclamation. 

The  Government  of  the  United 
States  views  those  possibilities  with 
such  grave  concern  that  it  feels  it  to 
be  its  privilege,  and  indeed  its  duty  in 
the  circumstances,  to  request  the  Im- 
perial German  Government  to  con- 
sider before  action  is  taken  the  criti- 
cal situation  in  respect  of  the  relation 
between  this  country  and  Germany 
which  might  arise  were  the  German 
naval  forces,  in  carrying  out  the  pol- 
icy foreshadowed  in  the  Admiralty's 
proclamation,  to  destroy  any  merchant 
vessel  of  the  United  States  or  cause 
the  death  of  American  citizens. 

It  is  of  course  not  necessary  to  re- 


mind the  German  Government  that 
the  sole  right  of  a  belligerent  in  deal- 
ing with  neutral  vessels  on  the  high 
seas  is  limited  to  visit  and  search,  un- 
less a  blockade  is  proclaimed,  and  ef- 
fectively maintained,  which  this  Gov- 
ernment does  not  understand  to  be 
proposed  in  this  case. 

To  declare  or  exercize  a  right  to 
attack  and  destroy  any  vessel  enter- 
ing a  proscribed  area  of  the  high  seas 
without  first  certainly  determining  its 
belligerent  nationality  and  the  contra- 
band character  of  its  cargo  would  be 
an  act  so  unprecedented  in  naval  war- 
fare that  this  Government  is  reluc- 
tant to  believe  that  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment of  Germany  in  this  case  con- 
templates it  as  possible. 

The  suspicion  that  enemy  ships  are 
using  neutral  flags  improperly  can  cre- 
ate no  just  presumption  that  all  ships 
traversing  a  proscribed  area  are  sub- 
ject to  the  same  suspicion.  It  is  to  de- 
termine exactly  such  questions  that 
this  Government  understands  the  right 
of  visit  and  search  to  have  been  rec- 
ognized. 

This  Government  has  carefully 
noted  the  explanatory  statement  issued 
by  the  Imperial  German  Government, 
at  the  same  time  with  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  German  Admiralty,  and 
takes  this  occasion  to  remind  the  Im- 
perial German  Government  very  re- 
spectfully that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  open  to  none  of  the 
criticisms  for  unneutral  action  to 
which  the  German  Government  be- 
lieves the  Governments  of  certain  other 
neutral  nations  have  laid  themselves 
open ;  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  not  consented  to  or 
acquiesced  in  any  measures  which  may 
have  been  taken  by  the  other  belliger- 
ent nations  in  the  present  war  which 
operate  to  restrain  neutral  trade,  but 
has,  on  the  contrary,  taken  in  all  such 
matters  a  position  which  warrants  it 
in  holding  those  Governments  respons- 
ible in  the  proper  way  for  any  un- 
toward  effects   on   American   shipping 


which  the  accepted  principles  of  inter- 
national law  do  not  justify ;  and  that 
it  therefore  regards  itself  as  free  in 
the  present  instance  to  take  with  a 
clear  conscience  and  upon  accepted 
principles  the  position  indicated  In 
this  note. 

If  the  commanders  of  German  ves- 
sels of  war  should  act  upon  the  pre- 
sumption that  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  was  not  being  used  in  good 
faith,  and  should  destroy  on  the  high 
seas  an  American  vessel  or  the  lives 
of  American  citizens,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult for  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  view  the  act  in  any  other 
light  than  as  an  indefensible  violation 
of  neutral  rights,  which  it  would  be 
very  hard  indeed  to  reconcile  with  the 
friendly  relations  now  happily  subsist- 
ing between  the  two  Governments. 

If  such  a  deplorable  situation  should 
arise,  the  Imperial  German  Govern- 
ment can  readily  appreciate  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States 
would  be  constrained  to  hold  the  Im- 
perial German  Government  to  a  strict 
accountability  for  such  acts  of  their 
naval  authorities,  and  to  take  any 
steps  it  might  be  necessary  to  take  to 
safeguard  American  lives  and  prop- 
erty and  to  secure  to  American  citizens 
the  full  enjoyment  of  their  acknowl- 
edged rights  on  the  high  seas. 

The  Government  of  the  United 
States,  in  view  of  these  considera- 
tions, which  it  urges  with  the  greatest 
respect,  and  with  the  sincere  purpose 
of  making  sure  that  no  misunderstand- 
ing may  arise,  and  no  circumstances 
occur  that  might  even  cloud  the  inter- 
course of  the  two  Governments,  ex- 
presses the  confident  hope  and  expec- 
tation that  the  Imperial  German  Gov- 
ernment can  and  will  give  assurance 
that  American  citizens  and  their  ves- 
sels will  not  be  molested  by  the  naval 
forces  of  Germany  otherwise  than  by 
visit  and  search,  tho  their  vessels  m.iy 
be  traversing  the  sea  area  delimited  in 
the  proclamation  of  the  German  Ad- 
miralty. 


WHAT  THE  WAR  WILL  BRING  FORTH 

BY    WILHELM  OSTWALD 


WHEN  Germany  was  at- 
tacked on  three  sides  by 
what  seemed  to  be  an  irre- 
sistible force,  the  object  of  the  war 
into  which  we  were  unexpectedly 
plunged  was  perfectly  simple  and  ob- 
vious to  us.  It  was  to  defend  our 
home  country  against  the  danger 
threatening  it  from  the  east  and  the 
west,  and  partially  also  against  the 
actual  foreign  invasion  of  German 
soil.  That  to  us  it  was  an  unexpected 
war  and  purely  a  war  of  defense  is 
proved  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
not  only  by  the  diplomatic  papers, 
but  also  by  the  fact  that  until  a  few 
days  before  the  declaration  of  the 
war  the  Kaiser  was  in  foreign  waters 
on  his  summer  trip  to  Norway. 

Since  then  we  have  succeeded 
in  repelling  the  enemy  from  Ger- 
man soil  and  carrying  the  war  into 
his  own  country.  And  now  the 
question  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  the  Germans  naturally  is,  "What 
is  to  happen  after  the  war,  and  what 
gain  will  result  from  it  when  peace 
is  established?"  For  of  this  we  are 
all  thoroly  convinced — that  it  is 
only  for  the  sake  of  peace  that  the 
war  is  being  fought,  and  the  peace 
will  be  the  more  enduring  and  the 
more  secure,  the  greater  the  sacri- 
fices of  this  terrible  catastrophe. 

At  the  time  of  writing  we  Ger- 
mans feel  absolutely  certain    of   the 
termination  of  the  war  by  the  tri- 
umph of  the  German-Austrian  allies. 
We  need  only  observe  our  cities  and 
villages  to  convince  ourselves  what 
large  reserves  of    men    capable    of 
fighting  we  still  possess.  As  regards 
the  other  means  necessary  to   bring 
the  present  world  situation  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion,  food  supplies  and 
the  production  of  the  equipments  for 
war,  especially  ammunition,  it  is  a 
well-known   fact  that   the   Germans 
are  so  far  advanced  in  the  technique 
of  chemistry  that  we  need  have    no 
fear  on  that  score.  With  the  large 
number  of  workers  set  free  in  their 
own  trades  by  the  stoppage  of  the 
export  trade,  we  can  so  extend  our 
agriculture  as  to  be  able  to  feed  all 
the   German-Austrian   nations    our- 
selves. And  England's  hope    to    de- 
prive us  of  the  possibility  of  continu- 
ing the  war  any  length  of  time  by 
preventing  the  importation  of  Chile 
saltpeter,  essential  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  explosives,    has    also    been 
shattered.  By  chemical   methods   we 
can    manufacture    saltpeter    of    our 
own  in  any  quantities  we  choose. 

The  present  war  must  bring  about 
a  future  peace  in  which  there  shall 
be,  first,  permanent  security  against 
Russian  attack,  and,  second,  perma- 


We  asked  Professor  Ostwald  to 
write  for  The  Independent  on  the 
probable  consequences  of  the  war, 
for  there  is  no  one  better  qualified 
to  interpret  to  American  readers 
the  German  standpoint.  He  was  in- 
vited to  the  United  States  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  German  science  at 
the  International  Congress  of  Sci- 
ence and  Art  held  at  St.  Louis  in 
connection  with  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase Exposition,  and  he  /los  given 
courses  of  lectures  at  Harvard  and 
Columbia.  He  has  also  been  in  close 
touch  with  English  men  of  science, 
especially  Sir  William  Ramsay,  and 
since  he  was  born  and  educated  in 
Russia  he  knows  that  country  as 
well.  In  1909  he  was  awarded  the 
Nobel  prize  for  his  researches  in 
chemistry,  and  he  devoted  the  prize 
money  to  the  cause  of  international- 
ism, in  which  he  has  been  engaged 
since  he  resigned  the  professorship 
of  chemistry  at  Leipzig  University. 
In  his  "Sunday  Sermons,"  which 
have  a  wide  circulation  in  Germany, 
he  has  always  preached  the  gospel 
of  peace  and  condemned  the  waste 
of  human  energy  thru  the  friction 
between  the  rival  nations  and 
industrial     classes. — The     Editor. 


nent  security  against  England's  pol- 
icy, steadfastly  pursued  for  the  last 
two  centuries,  to  destroy  every  rival 
fleet,  so  that  she  may  remain  sole 
mistress  of  the  sea.  This  dominion 
cf  the  sea  by  England  we  regard  as 
the  last  remnant  of  a  barbarism  that 
consists  in  the  brutal  military  gov- 
ernment of  foreign  nations  by  supe- 
rior force  of  arms  and  fighting 
strength  for  the  purpose  of  exploit- 
ing those  nations  economically  in  the 
interest  of  the  barbaric  governing 
imperialistic  nation.  This  was  the 
policy  England  has  hitherto  followed, 
and  this  it  is  that  has  led  directly  to 
the  present  war.  To  destroy  this  pol- 
icy of  England  permanently  is  the 
most  important  object  of  the  war. 

As  regards  the  Russian  question, 
its  solution  can  already  be  foreseen. 
With  incomprehensible  lack  of  vision 
and  self-deception,  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment has  made  bitter  enemies  of 
all  the  nations  that  inhabit  the  west- 
ern portion  of  her  vast  empire  by 
suppressing  their  national  character, 
by  persecutions,  and  by  the  disre- 
gard of  their  civic  rights.  Take  a 
glance  at  the  map.  From  Finland  on 
the  north  down  thru  the  Russian 
east  provinces  and  Poland  to  Little 
Russia  stretching  south  to  the  Black 
Sea,  you  find  one  continuous  chain 
of  nations  all  embittered  against 
Russia.  In  establishing  peace,  it  shall 
be  our  aim  to  free  all  these  opprest 


nations,  to  secure  political  indepen- 
dence for  them,  and  to  do  all  we  can 
to  unite  them  into  a  confederation 
similar  to  that  of  the  German  Em- 
pire, so  that,  while  each  state  in  the 
confederation  will  enjoy  greater  in- 
dependence, it  will  constitute  a  unit- 
ed power  strong  enough  to  guarantee 
its  military  security  against  further 
Russian  attacks. 

On  the  other  hand,  Germany  and 
Austria  will  be  freed  from  immedi- 
ate contact  with  a  neighbor  so  ex- 
tremely unpleasant  in  every  way  as 
is  Russia.  Any  future  attack  by  Rus- 
sia will  first  have  to  be  met  by  the 
newly  formed  buffer  states.  To  se- 
cure our  eastern  frontiers  in  this 
manner  seems  to  us  Germans  so 
great  a  political  advantage  that  we 
shall  consider  ourselves  well  repaid 
for  the  sacrifice  we  are  making  in 
the  eastern  field  of  war.  As  the  liber- 
ated nations  will  owe  their  freedom 
to  Germany,  and  as  their  developing 
culture  can  find  encouragement  and 
fertilization  only  in  the  west  and  not 
in  the  east,  we  feel  assured  against 
any  possibility  of  their  ever  making 
common  cause  against  Europe  with 
the  barbarous  eastern  state. 

The  situation  in  the  west  is  much 
more  obscure.  So  I  shall  refrain 
from  discussing  its  possibilities 
and  merely  content  myself  with 
the  statement  that  here  we  shall 
probably  endeavor,  in  the  first  place, 
to  obtain  a  free  outlet  for  our  sur- 
plus labor  energy  for  common  cul- 
tural and  economic  ends.  We  hope 
that  just  as  Belgium  is  already  be- 
ginning to  see  that  she  was  shame- 
fully misused  by  England,  so  our 
French  neighbors  will  come  to  feel 
the  same  way.  And  they  will  see  that 
the  future  of  France  will  be  more 
securely  guaranteed  by  cooperating 
with  the  growing  and  powerful  Ger- 
man nation  in  the  work  of  civiliza- 
tion than  by  stubbornly  clinging  to 
the  fruitless  idea  of  revenge. 

To  me  the  problem  of  England 
seems  to  be  the  most  difficult  to  solve. 
There  will  be  so  vast  a  change  in  the 
political  significance  of  that  empire, 
the  difference  between  what  it  was 
before  and  what  it  will  be  after  the 
war  will  be  so  great,  that  it  is  too 
much  to  expect  that  the  generation 
of  English  politicians  now  living  will 
be  able  to  grasp  it,  and  draw  the 
practical  conclusions  from  it.  But  as 
the  foundations  of  the  future  rela- 
tions of  England  are  still  to  be  cre- 
ated, it  would  be  premature  to  at- 
tempt even  a  rough  sketch  of  our 
idea  of  the  way  the  British  situation 
will  shape  itself. 

Gross-Bothen,   Saxony 
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EFFICIEVCY 

FOURTH   ARTICLE   IN 

THE   SERIES  ON 

EFFICIENCY 

AND     LIFE 

BY   EDWARD  EARLE  PURINTON 

' 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  INDEPENDENT  EFFICIENCY   SERVICE 

WE   are   in  the  midst  of  a 
strange    phenomenon.     Its 
like  has   not  occurred  be- 
fore in  history. 

For  centuries  we  have  inherited 
the  idea  that  commerce  is  selfish, 
trade  mean,  finance  sordid. 

We  have  despised,  ignored,  at  best 
merely  tolerated,  the  shop-keepers 
among  us,  the  makers  of  merchan- 
dise, the  vendors  of  farm  products. 
Anything  not  a  profession  vi^as  a  con- 
fession. Of  it  we  were  ashamed. 

Now  behold  what  has  come  to  pass. 

The  economic  gospel  of  scientific 
management  was  born  in  a  shop ;  the 
saving  methods  of  personal  efficiency 
have  taken  rise  in  factories  and 
stores;  habits  of  health  and  thrift, 
of  energy,  loyalty,  alertness  and  skill 
that  our  schools,  homes  and  churches 
failed  to  inculcate  are  being  taught 
employees  by  the  captains  of  indus- 
try ;  and  all  Europe  is  looking  to  the 
farms  and  looms  of  America  to  save 
what  is  left  of  Europe  from  the  cruel- 
ty, blindness  and  folly  of  the  profes- 
sional classes  of  Europe — the  pro- 
fessional kings,  emperors,  talkers, 
fighters  and  gunmakers.  Verily,  Busi- 
ness now  hath  her  innings. 

If  I  were  a  lavi^^er,  a  doctor,  a 
teacher,  a  clergyman,  or  a  housewife, 
I  should  pick  out  the  most  successful 
business  man  I  knew  and  go  to  school 
to  him.  That  is,  provided  he  would 
let  me,  which  he  might  do  out  of  pity. 

Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  are  active- 
ly engaged  in  making  or  selling  mer- 
chandise. Yet  by  this  small  class  of 
workers  practically  all  the  efficiency 
methods  worth  while  have  been 
evolved.  What  is  the  matter  with  all 
the  rest  of  us  ?  Why  don't  we  produce 
an  efficiency  system  for  medicine,  for 
the  law,  for  the  school,  for  the  church, 
for  the  home? 

Almost  every  normal  girl  wants  to 
marry  and  have  a  home.  Yet  how 
many  girls  are  taught,  before  mar- 
riage, how  to  organize,  furnish,  ar- 
range, equip  and  conduct  a  home? 
If  we  threw  our  boys  into  the  world- 
battle  with  no  collegiate  or  industrial 
training,  we  should  think  ourselves 
monsters  of  cruelty.  We  do  throw  our 
girls  into  a  struggle  no  less  fierce — 
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the  struggle  to  make  and  keep  a  home 
all  it  should  be — and  we  tell  them 
nothing  of  the  tasks  and  trials  ahead. 
Are  homes  of  less  value  than  stores 
and  factories? 

Business  science  is  a  century  ahead 
of  home  science.  And  the  majority  of 
the  women  of  America  are  not  even 
awake  to  the  fact.  Furthermore,  the 
mental  and  spiritual  solidarity  of  the 
home  is  fast  being  destroyed.  Who 
ever  hears,  nowadays,  of  a  whole 
family  going  on  the  same  picnic,  or 
sitting  in  the  same  church  pew? 
Parents  see  their  children  only  at 
meal  time  (which,  believe  me,  is  the 
worst  time  to  look  at  anybody). 
Fathers  have  been  reduced  to  ani- 
mated bank-books.  Wives  and  moth- 
ers are  relegated  to  a  place  of  so- 
cial ornament  or  civic  uplift,  while 
servants  look  after  the  household. 
As  we  grow  in  wealth,  we  are  becom- 
ing a  homeless  race.  And  experts  hold 
that  the  decreasing  marriage  rate, 
the  increasing  divorce  rate,  the 
spread  of  social  unrest  and  moral 
contamination  is  largely  due  to  the 
disappearance  of  old-fashioned  Amer- 
ican home  life. 

How  shall  the  home  be  revived  and 
maintained?  Thru  a  general  adoption 
of  the  principles  of  domestic  science, 
and  a  personal  acquisition  of  a  bet- 
ter understanding  by  women  of  the 
hard  problems  which  their  men  folks 
are  meeting  every  day.  At  least  forty 
per  cent  of  a  man's  efficiency  lies  in 
the  hands  of  women — his  mother,  his 
sweetheart  or  wife,  his  housekeeper, 
his  clerk  or  stenographer,  and  these 
same  women  factors  in  the  life  of  his 
client  or  customer.  On  a  mere  selfish 
basis,  the  fathers  of  America  should 
insist  that  their  daughters  be  taught 
how  to  earn  a  good  living  and 
how  to  conduct  an  ideal  home.  All 
honor  be  to  a  few  great  institutions 
like  the  Washington  Irving  High 
School  in  New  York,  where  a  girl  is 
taught  something  of  the  science  of 
home-making. 

Efficiency  depends  on  our  home 
life.  Energy  is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant bodily  factor  in  efficiency. 
Energy  is  a  product  of  pure,  whole- 
some, abundant  food,  properly  chos- 
en, combined  and  prepared ;  of  sound, 


refreshing  sleep  in  a  quiet,  clean, 
airy,  dark,  restful  room;  of  loose, 
comfortable,  hygienic  clothing  made 
of  the  right  materials  in  a  manner 
that  becomes  the  individual ;  of  daily 
bath  and  exercize,  with  conveniences 
and  appliances  therefor;  of  rest  and 
relaxation  in  the  evening,  away  from 
business  and  in  the  company  of  those 
you  love.  These  things  must  be  had 
from  the  home. 

The  most  valuable  mental  trait  in 
efficiency  is  probably  enthusiasm — a 
blend  of  courage,  optimism,  kindli- 
ness and  alertness.  These  qualities 
are  manufactured  daily  as  by-prod- 
ucts of  a  normal  household.  The  sol- 
itude of  bachelorhood  leads  to  bore- 
dom and  cynicism.  Of  the  two  worst 
cynics  I  know,  one  is  divorced  and 
the  other  was  never  married. 

Home  is  the  great  power-house  of 
human  electricity.  Our  nerves  are  the 
wires,  our  emotions  the  currents,  our 
actions  the  manifestations  of  light, 
energy  and  influence  carried  from 
home  by  the  radiant  stream  of  ambi- 
tion and  affection.  In  a  power-house 
we  employ  the  highest-priced  electri- 
cal engineers,  to  handle  the  machin- 
ery with  faultless  care.  But  in  a 
kitchen  we  hire  cheap  maids  totally 
ignorant  of  the  digestive  machinery, 
the  science  of  marketing,  the  princi- 
ples of  household  economy,  hygiene, 
sanitation,  organization. 

Let  me  cite  the  cases  of  two 
women,  both  housewives,  but  as  un- 
like as  mud  and  fire. 

The  first  woman  lives  in  the  coun- 
try. She  works  fourteen  hours  a  day 
— and  never  seems  to  get  a  thing  fin- 
ished. She  takes  five  steps  where  one 
would  do.  She  has  no  place  for  any- 
thing— and  keeps  everything  in  its 
place.  Observing  the  thread  in  her 
work  basket,  you  think  it  the  worst 
snarl  you  have  ever  seen,  but  you 
change  your  mind  when  you  see  her 
temper.  She  is  faded,  wilted,  nervous, 
shrill.  She  has  pains  and  weaknesses 
and  miseries  galore.  She  enjoys  poor 
health  to  the  utmost — the  utmost  be- 
ing a  debauch  of  self-pity.  She  has 
grown  common  to  her  husband,  and 
for  years  has  been  to  her  children 
merely  a  servant-in-waiting. 

The  second  woman  lives  in  the  city. 
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She  spends  an  hour  every  morning 
planning  meals,  discussing  problems 
with  her  housekeeper,  instructing  her 
maid  for  the  work  of  the  day.  Then 
she  rides  to  her  office  downtown, 
where  she  conducts  a  large  law  prac- 
tise, earning  thereby  the  wages  of 
her  maid  and  housekeeper,  and  a  good 
deal  more.  Her  evenings  are  free  for 
social  duties  and  pleasures,  and  she 
has  time  to  spare  for  human  service 
and  uplift  work.  She  is  in  demand  for 
lectures  and  magazine  articles.  She 
holds  the  adoration  of  her  husband. 
She  keeps  her  youth  and  beauty. 
I  know  that  the  majority  of  farm- 
ers' wives,  and  of  women  in  small 
towns,  have  not  the  facilities  and  re- 
sources to  manage  their  homes  effec- 
tively by  an  hour's  work  a  day,  and 
to  embark  on  a  public  career  at  the 
same  time.  I  know  that  the  average 
housewife  gets  about  300  per  cent 
more  out  of  the  time  and  money 
available,  than  her  husband  would. 
But  I  also  know  that  from  twenty  to 
forty  per  cent  of  the  motion  in  the 


average  kitchen  is  lost  motion,  and 
that  one  dollar  out  of  every  five  spent 
on  the  household  is  wasted. 

A  science  of  home-making,  in 
which  every  girl  should  be  trained, 
would  include  these  points,  among 
others. 

1.  Location.  The  site  should  be 
high  and  dry,  with  abundance  of 
light  and  air,  in  a  neighborhood  with 
a  low  mortality-rate.  If  choosing  a 
city  apartment,  look  for  an  eastern 
exposure,  and  be  sure  that  no  build- 
ings are  so  near  as  to  shut  off  your 
sunlight.  Easy  access  from  the  home 
to  shops,  theaters,  churches  and 
other  public  places  should  be  had  by 
surface  car,  subway  or  elevated  road, 
on  payment  of  a  single  fare.  If  mem- 
bers of  the  family  work  downtown, 
the  time  of  transit  should  be  care- 
fully considered — thousands  of  New 
Yorkers  waste  an  hour  a  day  in  use- 
less travel,  the  time  and  strain  and 
cost  of  which  would  have  been  saved 
if  they  had  chosen  their  home  with 
a  view  to  quick  transit. 


One's  home  should  be  away  from 
his  work — but  not  too  far  away, 
preferably  within  good  walking  dis- 
tance, a  half-mile  to  a  mile.  This  is 
usually  possible,  except  in  the  largest 
cities.  One  reason  why  so  many  col- 
lege professors  are  stupid  is  because 
they  try  to  work  in  the  house  where 
they  eat  and  sleep.  This  form  of  psy- 
chological hash  is  mentally  indigesti- 
ble— and  torpid  minds  naturally  re- 
sult. Besides,  the  most  loving  wife 
needs  to  be  delivered  from  the  pres- 
ence of  her  husband  for  at  least  eight 
hours  every  day;  and  if  the  home  is 
too  near  the  office,  he  may  run  over 
any  time  and  interrupt  the  household 
regime.  An  actor  is  a  poor  husband 
because  never  home — a  doctor  is  a 
poor  husband  because  always  home. 

Silence  is  a  prime  factor  in  your 
surroundings.  Do  not  plan  to  live 
near  a  street-car  line,  a  railroad,  an 
automobile  highway,  or  a  bridge  used 
by  heavy  trucks.  And  before  you  en- 
gage an  apartment,  visit  the  same 
about  ten  o'clock  of  an  evening  and 
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FOR  THE  AMERICAN  HOUSEWIFE  AND  MOTHER 

DIRECTIONS.  If  answer  is  Tes,  write  on  dotted  line  the  number  in  parenthesis  following 
each  question.  If  answer  is  No.  leave  space  blank.  If  neither  Yes  nor  No,  vary  the  figure 
accordingly.  Find  your  percentage  by  adding  column  of  numbers.  The  average  grade  is  probably 
45.  It  should  be  95.  A  Table  of  complete  values  would  include  other  questions,  but  this  Table 
gives  a  fair  estimate. 

1.  Do  you  take  joy  and  pride  in  your  housework?   (3)    

2.  Can  you  finish  your  daily  duties  in  eight  hours  ?   ( 1 )    

3.  Have  you  ever  counted  and  tried  to  cut  down  the  number  of  needless  steps  you  take  in  a  day's  work?  (3)    .... 

4.  When  you  are  tired  out,  can  you  rest  and  recuperate  easily  and  quickly?   (2)    

5.  Have  you  time  and  strength  in  the  evening  to  enjoy  home  pleasures  with  the  family?  (2)    

6.  Is  your  home  in  quiet  surroundings  ?   ( 3 )    

7.  Do  your  sleeping  rooms  have  direct  exposure  to  morning  sun?  (2)    

8.  Do  you  keep  daily  records  of  expenses,  with  a  modern  filing  system  for  reference?  (3)    

9.  Is  your  grocer  the  best  in  your  neighborhood — have  you  learned  why?    (3)     

10.  Do  you  plan  your  meals  a  week  ahead,  and  use  all  the   "left-overs"?    (1)    

11.  Do  you  order  and  prepare  meals  on  a  scientific  basis  of  nutritive  value?    (3)    

12.  Can  you  serve  palatable,  economical  substitutes  for  meat?    (2)    

13.  Do  you  know  the  signs  of  fresh  meat,  fish,  eggs,  fruits  and  vegetables?  (2)    

14.  Has  your  drinking  water  been  guaranteed  pure  by  expert  analysis?    (3)     

15.  Do  you  buy  food,  clothing,  furnishings,  etc.,  on  a  scientific  stystem  of  economy?   (3)    

16.  Have  you  studied  at  least  three  modern  schools  of  diet,    (such  as  the  Lahmann,  the  Lust,  the  Christian,  or  the 

Kellogg  system?   (3)    

17.  Have  you  read  at  least  three  standard  books  on  domestic  science  and  household  economy?   (3)    

18.  Do  you  belong  to  a  woman's  club ?   (3 )    

19.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Housewives'  League?   (3)    

20.  Do  you   subscribe  for  one  or  more  magazines  devoted   to    home-making?    (3)     

21.  Do  you  spend  a  day  away  from  home  at  least  once  a  month?    (1)     

22.  Do  you  take  a  vacation  from  your  family  of  at  least  two  weeks  every  year?   (3)    

23.  Have  you  installed  a  modern   cleaning  system,   from   efficient  soap  to  vacuum  cleaner?  (2)    

24.  Is  there  an  emergency  medicine  chest  in  your  bathroom?    (1)    

25.  Are  all  your  windows  equipped  with  hygienic  ventilators?    (3)    

26.  Is   your   lighting   system   powerful,   while   restful    to   the    eyes?    (2)     .• 

27.  Have  you  studied  the  hygiene  of  dress ?  (2)    

28.  Is  your  doctor  a  teacher  of  health — not  just  a  prescriber  of  drugs?    (3)    

29.  Do  you  receive  regularly  the  monthly  list  of  publications  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture?   (1)    

30.  Are  you  thoroly  informed  on  vocational  training?   (3)    

31.  Do  you  know  where  and  with  whom  your  children  play?    (3)    

32.  Can  you  answer  all  your  children's  questions,  without  evasion  or  embarrassment?   (3)    

33.  Do  you  conduct  home  discussions  on  great  questions  of  the  day?    (2)    

34.  Are  you  teaching  your  children  how  to  earn,  to  save  and  to  spend  money?    (3)    

35.  Can  all  the  members  of  your  family  use  their  hands  and  brains  equally  well?  (3)    

36.  Do  the  pictures  and  decorations  in  your  home  express  sound  esthetic  principles?    (2)    

37.  Have  you  developed  a  saving  sense  of  humor?   (3)    .;_^. 

38.  Are  you  giving  your  children  systematic  religious  or  ethical   instruction?    (3)     

39.  Do   you    recognize   the   mistakes   of   your    early   married    life   and   are  you   training   your   children   to   prevent 

or   avoid   them  ?    ( 3 )    

40.  Is  your  home  a  haven  for  the  poor  and  friendless?  (3)    


Add  up  column  and  approximate 
your    grade    in    Home    Efficiency 
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count  the  aggregations  of  pianos, 
phonographs,  mouth-organs,  gossip- 
ing ladies,  growling  men,  wailing  in- 
fants and  polemic  felines,  within 
range  of  hearing.  Then  ponder  before 
you  move. 

2.  Sanitation.  This  includes  open 
plumbing ;  rapid  and  complete  drain- 
age; scientific  prevention  of  sewer- 
gas  ;  abundance  of  running  water,  hot 
and  cold ;  use  of  proper  soaps,  cleans- 
ers and  disinfectants,  from  cellar  to 
attic;  modern  cleaning  methods — 
such  as  oiled  cloths,  sweeper,  and 
vacuum  cleaner,  in  place  of  old-fash- 
ioned broom  and  feather  duster; 
elimination  of  carpets,  curtains  and 
tapestries  that  gather  dust  and 
germs,  and  substitution  of  rugs,  sim- 
ple furniture  and  other  common 
sense  equipment. 

3.  Hygiene.  A  few  of  the  items 
under  this  head  are  a  home  gymna- 
sium; a  heating  apparatus  both 
healthful  and  reliable,  that  keeps  the 
temperature  from  sixty  to  seventy 
degrees  Fahrenheit  in  cold  weather; 
bathroom  appliances  and  conveni- 
ences, to  make  the  daily  bath  more 
enjoyable  and  expeditious;  ventila- 
tors for  all  the  windows  in  the  house ; 
an  emergency  case  of  home  remedies, 
such  as  mustard  plaster,  court  plas- 
ter, hot  water  bottle,  smelling  salts, 
fountain  syringe,  peroxide  of  hydro- 
gen, bandage  material  and  sanitarj'^ 
cotton;  a  chart  or  booklet  always 
handy  on  What  to  Do  in  Accidents 
and  Emergencies;  an  address  book 
with  names  of  best  druggists,  physi- 
cians and  surgeons  available — these 
having  first  been  investigated;  a 
lighting  system  (whether  of  gas, 
electricity  or  acetylene)  that  includes 
soft,  shaded,  overhead  lights,  but 
full-power,  concentrated  desk  lamps; 
a  combination  of  color  schemes  har- 
monious and  restful;  a  good  supply 
of  drinking  water  guaranteed  pure 
— either  bottled,  and  certified  by 
chemical  analysis,  or  distilled  or 
boiled  in  your  own  kitchen. 

We  are  only  beginning  to  under- 
stand the  psychology  of  color — one  of 
the  subtle  yet  powerful  aids  to  cheer- 
fulness and  vitality.  Recent  experi- 
ments have  shown  that  a  person  con- 
fined in  a  room  with  wallpaper  and 
hangings  of  an  uproarious  red  loses 
temper  and  grows  vicious.  No  one 
can  estimate  how  many  women  have 
gone  crazy  from  looking  at  the  gar- 
goyles creeping  up  their  wall  paper. 
Science  now  proves — what  Nature 
has  always  known — that  the  green  of 
the  grass  and  the  blue  of  the  sky  pro- 
duce the  least  strain  on  the  optic 
nerves,  and  therefore  induce  a  feel- 
ing of  comfort  and  peace. 

4.  Economy.  Certain  articles  for 
home  use  cost  less  from  mail-order 


houses,  others  cost  less  from  local 
dealers.  Which  are  they,  in  each  list? 
At  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  bar- 
gains may  be  had  regularly  —  in 
clothing,  furnishings,  foods,  and  so 
forth.  Do  you  buy  accordingly?  In 
the  kitchen,  there  is  a  science  of  util- 
izing "scraps"  and  left-overs.  Have 
you  learned  it?  A  pound  of  beans,  of 
whole-wheat  grains,  of  nuts  or  of 
cheese,  contains  from  two  to  three 
times  as  much  pure  nourishment  as 
a  pound  of  best  steak,  and  costs  per- 
haps half  as  much.  Do  you  consult 
modern  tables  of  food  values  in  or- 
dering the  daily  meals? 

5.  Beauty.  Both  vitality  and  mor- 
ality require  that  a  sense  of  harmony 
and  repose  comfort  us  in  the  few 
hours  of  ease  accorded  to  us.  In  this 
violently  practical  age,  when  even 
schools  and  churches  are  made  for 
utilitarian  purposes,  the  home  is  the 
only  place  where  we  can  satisfy  our 
souls  with  grace  of  line,  symmetry  of 
form,  harmony  of  color,  beauty  of 
texture,  poetry  of  symbolism.  We  are 
soothed,  or  irritated,  by  the  pattern 
in  the  rug,  the  picture  on  the  wall, 
the  contour  of  the  home  against  the 
sky.  A  cottage  costing  $3000,  planned 
by  an  artist  for  the  needs  and  the 
tastes  of  the  members  of  the  family, 
is  a  better  investment  than  a  $30,000 
mansion  void  of  the  magic  touch  of 
refinement  and  affection. 

6.  Relaxation.  Hurry  is  the  chief 
cause  of  worry,  and  a  home  is  the 
haven  of  rest  where  we  can  smile  at 
our  haste,  and  watch  the  world  go  by. 
One  of  the  first  rules  of  a  scientific 
household  is  that  nobody's  ailments 
or  troubles  or  fears  be  mentioned  in 
the  presence  of  the  family  assem- 
blage. Above  all,  gloom  should  be 
chased  from  the  dining-room;  every 
dyspeptic  stomach  was  first  somehow 
discouraged,  and  mastication,  prop- 
erly attended,  comes  between  mirth 
and  meditation.  One  of  the  sure  tests 
of  a  real  home  is  that  the  very 
thought  of  it  relaxes  our  nerves, 
mind,  muscles,  and  gently  and  firmly 
restores  our  peace  and  faith  in  the 
goodness  of  God's  great  plan. 

7.  Education.  Much  of  the  criti- 
cism now  being  directed  at  the  public 
schools  and  colleges  of  America  real- 
ly applies  to  the  home,  where  scien- 
tific training  of  the  hearts,  heads 
and  hands  of  children  properly  be- 
gins. Parents  are  not  qualified  for  the 
duties  of  parenthood  until  they  have 
studied  together  the  principles  and 
methods  of  Plato,  Horace  Mann, 
Froebel,  William  Morris,  Kneipp, 
Fowler,  Taylor,  Madame  Montessori, 
Isadora  Duncan,  and  other  great  pi- 
oneers of  rational  education.  Are  you 
teaching  your  children  to  develop 
their    sympathies    and    sensibilities, 


their  lungs  and  muscles,  their  hopes 
and  desires  and  ambitions,  along  with 
their  brains?  Real  education  starts 
with  inspiration,  leads  to  action,  and 
ends  in  satisfaction  of  teacher  and 
taught.  The  inspiration  comes  from 
a  mother's  heart,  the  action  must  be 
guided  by  a  father's  strength  and 
skill.  And  the  parents  whose  children 
are  their  pride  were  teachers  even 
more  than  parents. 

8.  Hospitality.  By  this  I  do  not 
mean  the  perfunctory  exchange  of 
dinner  invitations,  or  the  needless 
suffering  entailed  by  a  box  party  at 
the  opera.  I  mean  the  outflow  of  heart 
and  overflow  of  spirit  which  moves 
you  to  give  a  feast  to  the  poor,  to 
search  out  and  hearten  up  the  victims 
of  a  "ballroom"  desolation,  to  throw 
your  doors  wide  to  the  waifs  in  the 
street — slang,  dirt,  bruises  and  all. 
A  home  is  not  a  home  until  it  shelters 
the  homeless.  The  reason  is  a  secret, 
you  must  find  it  out  for  yourself. 

9.  Service.  One  of  the  first  duties 
of  a  mother  is  to  make  her  children 
proud  to  wait  on  her.  But,  alas,  few 
mothers  learn  this  until  they  are  too 
old  to  begin  and  too  tired  to  care. 
Each  member  of  a  family  has  certain 
duties  and  responsibilities  to  every 
other  member.  These  are  usually  ig- 
nored; and  often  violated,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  father  who  whips  his  boy, 
or  of  a  girl  who  wears  her  mother's 
clothes.  The  founder  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Court,  after  judging  60,000 
cases  of  wayward  boys  and  girls,  de- 
clares that  lawlessness  is  born  in  the 
home,  that  parents  in  general  fail  to 
teach  the  rights  of  property,  the  obli- 
gations of  justice  and  generosity,  the 
sense  of  brotherhood,  the  rewards  of 
service.  When  "family  pride"  is 
changed  into  community  feeling,  and 
community  feeling  grows  to  be  race 
fellowship,  we  shall  have  made  the 
home  what  it  should  be — a  starting 
point  for  service. 

10.  Religion.  Parents  mostly  are 
guilty  of  either  invasion  or  evasion 
of  the  souls  of  their  children — they 
force  dogmas  on  the  young  folk,  or 
they  neglect  altogether  to  provide  re- 
ligious training.  Either  attitude  is 
immoral.  No  man  is  a  good  Baptist 
until  he  sees  the  good  in  a  Metho- 
dist; and  it  should  be  a  solemn  duty 
of  a  good  Methodist  to  explain  to  his 
children  the  peculiar  merits  of  a  good 
Baptist.  I  do  not  think  God  looks  at 
the  label  on  our  church;  I  think  He 
looks  at  the  love  in  our  life.  Great- 
ness overlaps  goodness.  And  as  a 
man's  greatest  human  love  is  the  love 
of  wife  and  children,  so  does  that 
love,  truly  and  wisely  and  freely  ex- 
prest,  make  more  for  righteousness 
than  any  other  instrumentality  on 
earth. 


Harris  &  Ewing 
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THIS  bunch  of 
grapes,  weigh- 
ing a  pound, 
would  furnish 
cream  of  tartar 
sufficient  to  make 
the  Royal  Baking 
Powder  required 
to  raise  a  dozen 
tea  biscuits. 


When  partaking  of  the  hot 
biscuits,  or  delicious  cakes, 
there  is  an  added  zest 
from  an  appreciation  of 
the  cleanly  and  healthful 
source  of  their  ingredients. 


Determine  the  quality  and 
healthfulness  of  the  baking 
powder  you  purchase  by 
reading  the  clause  on  the 
back  of  the  label,  which 
show^s  w^hat  it  is  made  of.  It 
should  say  "Cream  of  Tartar" 
to  entitle  it  to  your  favor. 
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The  wholesome, 
highly  efficient 
baking  powder 
used  by  particular 
people  who  desire 
the  best  and  will 
have  no  other,  is 
made  from  cream 
of  tartar,  the  prod- 
uct of  grapes. 


There  are  numerous  so-called 
baking  powders  sold  at  a  lower 
price  than  Royal;  but  they  are 
made  from  materials  which  cost 
but  a  trifle  and  are  not  econom- 
ical at  any  price. 


Contains  no  alum  or  lime  phosphate- 
It  is  absolutely  pure  and  healthful. 


THE        PEACE         CENTENARY        PRIZE        CONTEST 


THE  BOUNDARY  OF  PEACE 

THE    SECOND    OF    A    SERIES    OF   EIGHT  ARTICLES 

BY  PRESTON  WILLIAM  SLOSSON 

ON  THE  HUNDRED  YEARS  OF  PEACE  AMONG  ENGLISH-SPEAKING  PEOPLES 


THE  War  of  1812  with  Great 
Britain  left  the  important  is- 
sues of  that  struggle  for  the 
future  to  decide.  One  of  these  was 
the  question  of  marking  out  a  defi- 
nite boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada;  another,  less 
definite,  but  perhaps  more  important, 
was  the  question  of  how  the  territory 
of  two  world  powers  could  have  a 
common  frontier  of  many  hundreds 
of  miles  without  taxing  the  resources 
of  both  to  defend  it.  It  is  very  in- 
teresting to  see  what  a  different  fate 
the  two  questions  have  had.  The 
questions  as  to  the  true  boundary 
between  American  and  British  ter- 
ritory remained  largely  undecided 
for  about  thirty  years  after  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent  and  several  details 
were  left  unsettled  for  many  years 
thereafter.  But  that  the  boundary, 
wherever  it  might  be  located,  was  to 
be  unguarded  by  either  party  was 
agreed  to  within  less  than  three 
years  and  that  informal  pledge  has 


been  faithfully  adhered  to  ever  since. 
There  was  no  treaty,  no  convention, 
no  arbitration  needed  to  bring  the 
nations  into  agreement  on  this  point. 
In  1817  the  two  governments  prom- 
ised each  other  that  not  more  than 
one  warship  was  to  be  allowed  on 
Lake  Champlain,  one  on  Lake  On- 
tario and  two  on  the  upper  lakes  to 
each  country  and  that  these  ships 
should  not  exceed  one  hundred  tons 
apiece  or  carry  more  than  one  gun! 
Besides  these  tiny  little  gunboats, 
useful  only  to  fire  salutes,  revenue 
cutters  and  training  ships  are  al- 
lowed to  each  party,  but  no  ship 
which  would  be  formidable  in  war. 

The  land  frontier  is  equally  un- 
protected. For  a  considerable  part 
of  the  distance  it  is  an  imaginary 
line  along  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of 
latitude  not  marked  by  any  range  of 
hills  or  other  natural  features.  The 
United  States  could  march  as  many 
soldiers  as  could  be  raised  and  armed 
across  the  Canadian  frontier  and  far 
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into  the  heart  of  the  country  with- 
out meeting  any  opposition.  Great 
Britain  could  as  easily  land  troops  in 
Canada  and  using  that  country  as  a 
base  of  operations  advance  forces  of 
any  size  into  the  United  States.  This 
may  not  seem  very  surprizing  today 
when  both  nations  have  long  since 
come  to  regard  war  with  each  other  as 
impossible,  but  it  was  very  different 
in  1817  when  a  war  between  the  two 
nations  was  barely  over  and  numer- 
ous grievances  were  cherished  on 
both  sides  any  one  of  which  might 
lead  to  renewed  trouble. 

The  marking  out  of  the  frontier 
has  been  equally  a  triumph  of  friend- 
ly methods;  of  treaty,  of  arbitration 
and  of  diplomatic  agreement.  Both 
nations  have  at  different  times 
gained  and  granted  thousands  of 
square  miles  of  territory  along  the 
border,  but  not  an  acre  of  it  has  been 
won  by  force.  The  original  treaties 
and  agreements  as  to  the  boundaries 
along  the  northern  part  of  the  United 
States  were  not  clear  and  there  was 
an  honest  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
what  they  meant.  Beginning  at  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  reaching  to  the 
Pacific  hardly  any  of  the  boundary 
was  established  except  perhaps  that 
part  marked  out  by  the  Great  Lakes. 
East  of  Maine  are  two  small  bays, 
Passamaquoddy  and  Fundy,  contain- 
ing a  number  of  islands.  There  was 
a  question  as  to  which  nation  owned 
these  islands. 

Then  the  boundary  of  Maine  is 
on  the  east  marked  by  the  St. 
Croix  River.  It  was  not  easy  to 
make  certain  which  of  several  rivers 
in  that  part  of  the  country  that  were 
called  by  the  name  was  the  true  St. 
Croix.  The  northern  boundary  of 
Maine  was  said  to  be  a  range  of 
highlands  dividing  the  rivers  that 
flowed  into  the  St.  Lawrence  from 
those  which  flowed  into  the  Atlantic. 
Two  different  ranges  many  miles 
apart  were  possibly  the  "highlands" 
referred  to  and  the  maps  which 
should  have  decided  the  question  did 
not  agree  with  each  other.  Turning 
westward  we  find  the  exact  boundary 
of  New  Hampshire  open  to  question 
because  the  original  survey  had  been 
carelessly  made.  West  of  the  Great 
Lakes  were  further  difficulties.  The 
treaty  of  1783  had  made  the  Ameri- 
can border  run  "on  a  due  west  course 
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From  an  engraving 

DANIEL   WEBSTER 

from  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Missis- 
sippi." But  the  surveyors  found  that 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods  was  north  of 
the  source  of  the  Mississippi.  To  the 
west  was  the  territory  acquired  from 
France  by  the  Louisiana  purchase 
of  very  indefinite  extent.  Beyond  the 
Rocky  Mountains  there  was  no  cer- 
tainty of  possession  at  all.  The  "Ore- 
gon country,"  as  it  was  called,  was 
claimed  by  both  nations. 

The  boundary  commissions  ar- 
ranged for  by  the  Treaty  of  Ghent 
found  their  task  very  difficult.  The 
first  one  on  the  ownership  of  the 
islands  east  of  Maine  awarded  those 
in  Passamaquoddy  Bay  to  the  United 
States  and  those  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
to  Great  Britain.  The  second  com- 
mission, to  draw  the  line  from  the 
source  of  the  St.  Croix  to  where  the 
forty-fifth  degree  of  latitude  met  the 
St.  Lawrence,  could  come  to  no  de- 
cision and  ended  in  disagreement  in 
1822.  The  third  commission,  to  fix 
the  boundary  from  the  St.  Lawrence 
to  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods,  completed  it  as  far  as 
the  junction  of  Lake  Huron  and  Lake 
Superior.  West  of  this  point  bound- 
aries were  still  partly  unsettled  as 
far  as  the  Mississippi.  But  in  1818 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
agreed  that  the  boundary  of  the 
Louisiana  acquisition  should  run 
along  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  lati- 
tude till  it  reached  the  "Stony  Moun- 
tains," which  we  now  call  the 
Rockies.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Oregon  country 
should  be  occupied  jointly  by  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  for  ten 
years  and  be  open  to  settlement  by 
the  citizens  of  either  nation.  Thus 
the  Oregon  question  was  postponed 


(how  it  was  finally  settled  will  be 
told  in  another  article)  and  the  chief 
remaining  difficulty  was  our  north- 
eastern boundary. 

This  was  really  a  most  important 
question.  Between  the  "highlands" 
claimed  by  the  British  and  the  "high- 
lands" insisted  upon  by  the  Ameri- 
cans lay  an  area  of  over  12,000 
square  miles  or  about  the  size  of  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  (Hol- 
land) in  Europe.  It  is  an  odd  coinci- 
dence that  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands should  be  called  upon  to  arbi- 
trate the  dispute.  He  decided  that 
either  of  the  two  interpretations  of 
the  maps  and  treaties  could  be  made 
with  much  justice.  So  in  1831  it  was 
proposed  that  a  compromise  line  be 
drawn  between  the  two  extreme  con- 
tentions. Both  nations  protested 
against  a  compromise,  and  the 
United  States  Senate  voted  not  to 
agree  to  the  decision.  This  was  a 
very  dangerous  policy  to  follow, 
for  it  was  impossible  that  a  "no 
man's  land"  should  exist  between 
two  such  rapidly  growing  countries. 
Other  grievances  helped  to  endanger 
peace.  One  of  these  is  worth  relating 
to  show  what  difficulties  met  those 
who  tried  to  adjust  the  differences. 

In  1837  there  was  a  tiny  rebellion 
in  Canada  with  which  some  Ameri- 
cans sympathized.  A  ship  called  the 
"Caroline,"  owned  in  Buffalo,  was 
accused  of  smuggling  arms  to  the 
rebels  and  was  caught  by  the  Cana- 
dian authorities,  set  on  fire  and  al- 
lowed to  drift  over  the  rapids.  The 
Americans  demanded  redress,  but 
the  British  said  that  a  pirate  ship 
might  be  destroyed  anywhere  and 
at  any  time.  A  British  subject  named 
McLeod  boasted  of  attacking  the 
"Caroline"  and  the  American  au- 
thorities promptly  arrested  him  for 
murder.  Great  Britain  threatened 
war  if  he  were  not  released  at  once 
and  if  he  had  not  been  able  to  prove 
an  alibi  it  is  very  possible  that  war 
might  have  resulted. 
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of  Atnerican  Diplomacy  (pages  252-6)  gives 
a  brief  account  of  the  partial  disarmament 
agreement  of  1817.  K.  C.  Babcock's  The 
Rise  of  American  Nationality  (pages  259- 
70)  covers  the  boundary  adjustments  of 
1818,  and  G.  P.  Garrison's  Westtvard  Ex- 
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the  text  of  which  is  given  in  William  Mac- 
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and  best,  but  certainly  one  of  the  longest, 
accounts  of  the  Treaty  and  boundary  arbi- 
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Courtesy  of  the  Century  Company 
LORD   ASHBURTON 

From   the   portrait   painted  by   Healy  in    1843   to 
commemorate  the  Webster-Ashburton  treaty,  now 
in    the    Diplomatic    Reception    Rooms,    State   De- 
partment,  Washington 

Serious  trouble  existed  between 
the  settlers  in  the  disputed  region, 
which  was  thinly  inhabited  and 
mountainous,  but  covered  with  valu- 
able forests.  General  Scott  was  sent 
to  restore  order  and  in  the  meantime 
it  was  decided  to  negotiate  directly 
instead  of  again  resorting  to  arbi- 
tration. The  American  representa- 
tive was  Daniel  Webster,  then  Secre- 
tary of  State,  who  remained  in  Pres- 
ident Tyler's  Cabinet  after  all  his 
colleagues  had  resigned  in  order  to 
carry  thru  the  negotiations  with 
Great  Britain.  The  British  Govern- 
ment sent  Lord  Ashburton,  an  able 
and  prominent  statesman.  In  August, 
1842,  an  agreement  was  reached.  A 
compromise  line  was  drawn  which 
gave  the  Americans  more  than  half 
of  the  disputed  area,  but  less  than 
they  would  have  had  if  they  had  ac- 
cepted the  decision  of  the  Nether- 
lands eleven  years  before.  Other  and 
less  important  boundary  adjust- 
ments were  made  at  the  same  time. 
New  Hampshire  was  allowed  a  little 
territory  north  of  the  forty-fifth  par- 
allel of  latitude  and  the  boundary  to 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods  was  more  ex- 
actly defined.  The  United  States  had 
to  pay  a  sum  of  money  to  the  states 
of  Maine  and  Massachusetts  (before 
1820  Maine  had  been  part  of  Massa- 
chusetts) to  make  them  willing  to 
abide  by  the  treaty.  This  common- 
sense  compromise  was  agreed  to  by 
both  nations  and  the  way  was  left 
open  to  settle  the  remaining  question 
of  the  ov^mership  of  the  Oregon 
country.  East  of  the  Rockies  the 
frontier  of  peace  was  settled  and 
complete. 
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TO  THE  GOOD  SHEPHERD 

BY  LOUIS  F.  BENSON 


Not  of  this  fold.  Thine  other  sheep  obey  Thee, 
And  follow  on  by  paths  we  do  not  know, 

Out  in  the  world,  in  other  worlds,  it  may  be, 

Which  God  can  find,  and  where  His  free  winds 

Free  blow  His  winds,  altho  our  path  is  narrow; 

Warm  shines  His  sun,  altho  our  hearts  are  cold; 
His  heavens  aid  the  fall  of  every  sparrow; 

And  all  Thy  sheep,  0  Christ,  may  find  a  fold. 


One  Shepherd's  voice,  on  hills  where  dusk  is  falling! 

One  flock  beneath  the  sunlight  and  the  star! 
If  any  sheep  has  wandered  from  Thy  calling, 
blow.  I  pray  Thee,  Christ,  it  wander  not  too  far. 

So  many  folds!  So  many  sheep-bells  chiming! 

One  fold  at  last;  one  Shepherd  evermore! 
And  some  that  hardly  know  Thy  voice  are  climbing 

To  enter  in,  O  Christ,  the  Open  Door. 


JESUS    THE    CHRIST 

WHAT  I  BELIEVE  AND  WHY— TWENTY-SECOND   PAPER 
BY  WILLIAM   HAYES  WARD 


THE  old  question,  "Who  do 
men  say  that  the  Son  of  Man 
is?"  now  is  asked  as  earnest- 
ly as  in  the  days  when  he  went  about 
teaching  and  healing;  and  however 
the  answers  may  vary,  so  deep  and 
wide  has  been  his  influence  that 
there  are  few  who  cannot  accept  Pe- 
ter's confession,  "Thou  art  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God." 
Who  need  measure  his  words  when 
acknowledging  the  mightiest  power 
that  has  ever  moved  the  world? 

Peter  did  not  know  what  the  words 
meant  to  which  he  was  giving  his 
assent.  What  was  it  to  be  the  Christ, 
the  Messiah?  He  thought  it  was  to 
be  a  lordly  ruler  over  freed  Israel,  or 
even  over  the  subject  Roman  Em- 
pire and  the  whole  earth;  he  had  to 
learn  that  it  meant  for  him  and  his 
Master  crucifixion  and  "content  with 
death  and  shame,"  for  his  kingdom 
was  not  of  this  world.  But  thru  the 
centuries  that  have  passed,  and  to 
the  end  of  time,  no  badge  of  honor 
fails  to  yield  place  to  the  cross  of 
the  Christ.  Jesus  is  the  world's 
Messiah. 

WHAT  DO  WE   KNOW   OF   JESUS? 

Yet  all  we  know  of  the  life  and 
death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  is 
what  was  written  in  four  short  biog- 
raphies, of  which  three  repeat  much, 
and  the  fourth  is  not  so  much  a  his- 
tory as  an  exposition.  The  three  are 
made  up  of  various  jottings  and 
memoranda  written  first  from  mem- 
ory of  incidents  and  discourses,  such 
as  were  repeated  in  meetings  of  the 
early  Christians,  collected  in  no  such 
critical  way  as  a  modern  scholar 
would  write  a  biography,  but  com- 
piled with  all  honesty  and  with  all 
reverence  as  well  as  the  authors 
could  do  it,  a  generation  or  more 
after  the  death  of  our  Lord.  Luke 
says  he  had  many  written  sources, 
as  doubtless  had  Matthew,  and  per- 
haps  Mark,    who   must   have  heard 
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Peter  tell  what  his  Master  said  and 
did.  Of  these  three  Gospels  Mark  is 
the  oldest,  and  comes  nearest  to  the 
primitive  tradition;  while  in  a  half 
century  more  or  less  before  the  Gos- 
pels of  Matthew  and  Luke  were  com- 
piled there  had  been  time  for  ac- 
cretions and  embellishments  to  have 
grown  up  on  the  simple  but  wonder- 
ful story  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  Paul 
does  not  seem  to  have  knovni  any- 
thing of  any  of  our  present  four 
Gospels.  Pious  invention  added  other 
stories  to  the  life  of  Christ,  some  of 
which  we  have  in  apocryphal  Gospels 
never  accepted  in  the  Canon,  but 
which  illustrate  the  growth  of  myths 
which  always  form  an  accretion 
about  the  life  of  a  hero.  So  we  have 
the  story  of  Washington  and  the 
cherry  tree,  and  in  late  days  a  cycle 
of  miracles  has  sprung  up  around  the 
founder  of  the  Babist  sect. 

Of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  as  vari- 
ously reported  in  the  Synoptic  Gos- 
pels nothing  need  be  said  beyond 
what  I  have  already  said,  that  the 
world  has  accepted  them  as  the  new 
revelation  of  God  as  love,  and  of  love 
to  all  humanity  as  the  highest  ex- 
pression of  duty,  as  against  all  the 
ethical  systems  that  make  self-cul- 
ture the  chief  duty.  The  Emperor 
Julian,  who  knew  Christianity  and 
rejected  it,  said  in  his  Oration  to  the 
Cynics,  "The  end  and  aim  of  the 
Cynic  philosophy  and  of  all  other 
philosophies  is  happiness,  along  the 
line  of  one's  nature."  Such,  he  tells 
us,  is  the  definition  of  happiness  for 
the  gods,  that  they  fulfil  their  ovm 
nature,  and  make  the  most  of  them- 
selves. The  Christian  ethics  requires 
us  to  value  others  as  much  as  our- 
selves, and  so  to  sacrifice  ourselves 
for  others,  thus  making  justice  to  our 
fellow  men  insufficient  and  making 
overflowing  love  supreme.  The  teach- 
ing of  Jesus  is  again  new  and  su- 
preme in  religion  in  that  it  places  no 
value    on    service    of    the    hand    or 


mouth,  but  only  on  the  worship  of 
the  heart.  Religion  is  solely  spirit- 
ual. This  is  the  new  ethics  and  the 
new  religion  which  Jesus  brought  in 
his  teaching,  and  beyond  which  we 
have  not  gone,  and,  so  far  as  we  can 
see,  never  can  go.  All  this  is  to  be 
accepted  beyond  doubt.  We  can  judge 
of  it.  We  are  capable  of  judging,  for 
the  evidence  is  in  ourselves;  we  re- 
spond to  it. 

HOW    SHOULD   WE    REGARD    MIRACLES? 

But  as  we  read  the  Gospels  the 
case  cannot  be  the  same  as  to  the  bi- 
ography and  history  they  have  com- 
piled. They  have  to  be  tested  by  the 
best  critical  judgment  we  have,  and 
no  other  subject  in  all  literary  history 
has  attracted  so  many  scholars.  It  is 
a  proper  subject  whatever  our  view 
as  to  inspiration,  for  our  view  of  in- 
spiration must  depend  on  what  we 
first  conclude  as  to  the  veracity  of 
the  reports  of  the  acts  of  our  Lord, 
and  especially  as  to  the  miracles  re- 
lated about  him.  The  evidence  as  to 
their  truth  we  are  obliged  to  sift,  for 
it  is  not  such  as  we  would  accept  now 
as  related  to  some  modern  teacher  or 
claimant.  It  is  the  reports  coming 
we  do  not  know  from  whom  and 
gathered  by  quite  uncritical  com- 
pilers who  differ  on  many  minor  and 
some  major  matters.  I  have  heard 
it  often  said  that  Jesus  was  so  won- 
derful a  teacher  that  his  divine 
teaching  accredits  his  miracles.  But 
that  is  a  topsy-turvy  argument.  The 
purpose  of  the  miracle  is  to  accredit 
the  teacher ;  not  of  the  teacher  to  ac- 
credit the  miracle. 

I  am  not  conscious  of  any  pre- 
judgment against  miracles.  I  have 
been  taught  to  believe  in  them  and 
have  accepted  them,  certainly  some 
of  them,  but  I  admit  that  my  faith 
in  them  is  less  than  it  was;  partly 
because  the  evidence  for  those  of  th( 
Old  Testament  is  so  weak,  and  th( 
proof  for  those  of  the  New  Testa 
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ment  by  no  means  such  as  we  might 
desire  for  evidential  purposes;  and 
partly  because  they  have  become  of 
much  less  evidential  value  since  bur- 
den of  proof  is  now  required  to  sup- 
port the  miracles  and  not  the  teach- 
ing. Indeed,  the  miracles  have  come 
to  be  a  weakness  rather  than  a 
strength.  Of  one  miracle  this  is  not 
true,  the  miracle  of  the  resurrection 
of  our  Lord.  If  that  can  be  depended 
upon  it  is  of  very  great  help  in  sup- 
porting the  teaching  of  our  Lord  as 
to  the  future  state. 

MIRACLES    TODAY 

And  yet  I  find  in  myself  a  grow- 
ing hesitation  about  accepting  sec- 
ond-hand witnesses  to  the  miracles 
of  the  New  Testament.  I  believe  no 
man  living  has  ever  seen  a  genuine 
miracle.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  one 
has  seen  a  miracle  since  the  days  of 
the  Apostles.  A  multitude  are  report- 
ed every  year:  miracles  are  cheap; 
but  yet  we  do  not  believe  in  them. 
We  believe  the  laws  of  nature  are 
not  transcended.  Are  the  stories  true 
told  of  miracles  in  Christ's  day?  Not 
one  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment claims  ever  to  have  seen  a  mir- 
acle. The  Matthew  Gospel  is  said  to 
have  been  based  on  an  Aramaic  writ- 
ing by  the  Apostle  Matthew,  but  that 
is  lost.  Mark  was  not  an  eye-witness, 
nor  Luke.  We  do  not  know  who  wrote 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  John  the  Apostle 
or  John  the  Presbyter,  or  some  one 
else;  but  it  is  a  didactic  work  rather 
than  a  biography,  written  to  mag- 
nify Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God.  The 
nearest  we  have  to  an  assured  eye- 
witness is  found  in  the  first  verse  of 
the  First  Epistle  of  John,   if  that 
was  written  by  the  Apostle,  which 
says :  "That  which  was  from  the  be- 
ginning, that  which  we  have  heard, 
that  which  we  have  seen  with  our 
eyes,  that  which  we  beheld  and  our 
hands  have  handled,  concerning  the 
Word  [or  word!  of  life  (and  the  life 
was  manifested,   and  we  have  seen 
and  bear  witness,  and  declare  unto 
you  the  life,  the  eternal  life,  which 
was  with  the  Father  and  was  mani- 
fested unto  us)  ;  that  which  we  have 
seen  and  heard  declare  we  unto  you 
also,  that  ye  also  may  have  fellow- 
ship with  us;   yea,  and  our  fellow- 
ship   is    with    the    Father    and    his 
Son  Jesus  Christ."  And  he  goes  on 
to  say  that  "the  message  we  have 
heard   from   him"    is    "that   God    is 
light"  and  that  we  should  not  "walk 
in  the  darkness."  There  is  not  in  the 
whole    Epistle    one    reference    to    a 
miracle,  not  even  to  the  Resurrection, 
only  to  abiding  in  God.  But  it  is  by 
no  means   agreed   that   the   Epistle 
was  written  by  John  the  Apostle,  and 
there  is  serious  reason  to  believe  that 


the  First  Epistle  of  Peter,  which 
does  plainly  mention  the  miracle  of 
the  Resurrection,  was  not  written  by 
the  Apostle. 

THE    MIRACLES    OF    HEALING 

The  Gospel  miracles  are  those  of 
healing,  the  Virgin  Birth,  and  the 
Resurrection.  One  might  as  well  deny 
that  Christ  lived  at  all  as  to  deny 
that  he  was  a  healer.  There  is  no  in- 
trinsic improbability  in  the  state- 
ments that  he  healed  the  sick.  We 
have  had  healers  in  every  generation, 
followed  by  thousands,  multitudes  of 
whom  declared  they  had  been  healed 
from  real  diseases ;  and  as  old  pagan 
shrines  were  crowded  with  effigies  of 
portions  of  the  body  healed  by  pray- 
ers and  vows  to  the  gods,  so  the 
walls  of  churches  have  been  covered 
with  crutches  and  trusses  thrown 
away  by  invalids  who  follow  some 
Zionist  healer  or  popular  saint.  But 
the  diseases  cured  are  usually 
those  caused  by  a  nervous  break- 
down, for  the  cure  of  which  faith 
has  a  marvelous  power.  Such  were 
many  of  the  diseases  healed  by  our 
Lord,  who  required  faith  of  his  in- 
valids; and  where  there  was  lit- 
tle faith,  as  in  his  own  city  of 
Nazareth,  we  are  told  that  he  could 
not  do  many  mighty  works  there.  But 
this  explanation  will  not  hold  in  cases 
of  leprosy,  nor  in  those  bom  blind, 
nor  those  raised  from  the  dead. 
Either  those  were  genuine  miracles 
or  they  were  legends  that  had  grown 
up  during  the  generation  or  more 
after  our  Lord's  death  before  the 
Gospels  were  composed.  It  is  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world  that  such 
myths  should  arise.  We  know  of 
legends  not  incorporated  in  the  Gos- 
pels, such  as  that  of  the  Infancy, 
which  reports  Jesus  at  play  as  a 
child,  making  sparrows  of  clay, 
while  the  sparrows  made  by  his  com- 
panions remained  clay,  but  those 
made  by  the  boy  Jesus  took  wing  and 
flew  away.  We  reject  the  miracle  at 
once  as  too  puerile,  under  the  Hora- 
tian  literary  rule  not  to  have  a  god 
intervene  unless  the  occasion  is 
worthy;  and  this  is  not  worthy;  and 
for  this  same  reason  I  would  reject 
the  Old  Testament  miracle  of  the  bor- 
rowed ax  that  was  made  to  swim. 

If  a  multitude  of  stories  and  le- 
gends were  likely  to  grow  up  in  the 
first  half  century  about  the  wonder- 
ful teacher  and  healer,  as  we  know 
was  the  case  during  the  first  century, 
and  if,  even,  as  in  the  Gospel  of  John, 
religious  teaching  could  be  told  in 
the  form  of  miracle  stories,  it  may 
well  be  that  stranger  miracles  than 
those  really  performed  thru  an  act 
of  faith  should  have  been  included  in 
the  three  Gospels,  such  as  those  of 


the  raising  of  the  dead.  Faith,  we  all 
know,  will  work  wonderful  miracles 
of  healing,  and,  in  a  community 
which  easily  believes,  tales  of  wonder 
grow  as  easily.  I  must  hold — I  can- 
not help  it  if  I  would — that  it  is  our 
duty,  seeking  truth,  to  sift  the  evi- 
dence and  sift  the  miracles,  with  this 
assurance,  that  for  us  the  miracles 
are  not  needed  to  support  our  faith 
in  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ  as 
to  duty  toward  God  and  man.  The 
teachings  of  our  Lord  justify  and 
prove  themselves.  We  cannot  go  back 
on  them ;  but,  granting  conduct  to  be 
pleasing  to  God,  whatever  conclusion 
we  honestly  reach  on  matters  of  his- 
tory or  philosophy,  be  we  wise  or  ig- 
norant, we  shall  still  abide  in  the 
tabernacle  of  his  love. 

THE  VIRGIN  BIRTH 

The  miracle  of  the  Virgin  Birth 
requires  separate  consideration,  for 
much  more  is  made  of  it  now 
than  was  made  by  the  Apostolic 
Church.  'It  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Gospel  of  Mark,  but  is  added  in  the 
later  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke. 
Nowhere  else  is  it  referred  to  in  the 
Bible.  Paul  never  refers  to  it  to  the 
special  glory  of  Jesus  as  the  Son  of 
God,  nor  does  the  author  of  Hebrews. 
If  they  did  not  know  of  it,  or  did 
not  find  it  an  important  doctrine,  I 
do  not  see  how  it  is  important  for  us. 
Indeed,  God  could  beyond  question  as 
easily  have  put  the  fulness  of  his 
spirit  into  Jesus  having  a  human 
father  as  into  Jesus  with  only  a  hu- 
man mother.  If  he  had  no  human 
father  that  could  be  known  only  to 
Mary  herself  and  could  in  no  way  be 
proved,  and  it  certainly  was  not 
known  to  the  people  of  Nazareth,  who 
believed  him  to  be  the  son  of  Joseph ; 
and  it  is  strange  that  Mark  does  not 
tell  so  astonishing  a  thing  in  his  Gos- 
pel. The  story  told  in  Matthew  and 
developed  in  Luke  looks  to  me  like  a 
beautiful  embellishment  of  the  Gos- 
pel story,  conceived  to  give  the  addi- 
tional honor  which  seemed  to  the 
writers  to  be  properly  due  to  the 
Messiah,  and  suggested  by  the  proph- 
ecy, "A  virgin  shall  conceive  and  bear 
a  son,"  which  had  no  such  meaning 
as  was  put  upon  it,  but  which,  under 
the  very  loose  Jewish  way  of  exege- 
sis, and  applied  to  Jesus,  might  re- 
quire him  to  be  born  of  a  virgin.  But 
it  would  seem  that  the  story  of  birth 
without  human  fatherhood,  tho  un- 
familiar to  Hebrew  thought,  was  fa- 
miliar to  Greek  fable,  which  had  mul- 
titudes of  heroes  begotten  by  the 
gods  of  human  maidens,  and  I  cannot 
deny  that,  exquisite  as  the  story  is 
and  ever  dear  as  it  will  be  to  us,  it 
represents  a  pagan  view,  and,  while 
meant  to  honor  Jesus  and  Mary,  it 
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does  not  honor  God.  Yet  I  do  not 
want  to  lose  it  any  more  than  I  want 
to  lose  the  sublime  story  in  Genesis 
of  the  creation  of  the  world  in  six 
days,  with  its  sabbath  rest. 

THE     RESURRECTION     AND     ASCENSION 

The  final  miracle  of  Christ  is  that 
of  the  Resurrection  and  Ascension. 
Unlike  the  Infancy  story,  we  have  the 
fullest  evidence  from  the  earliest  rec- 
ords known  to  us  that  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  from  the  dead  was  univer- 
sally accepted  as  a  fact  by  the  Church. 
On  it  Paul  based  his  ministry.  To  be 
sure  he  had  had  a  spiritual  vision  of 
the  risen  Christ  and  regarded  him- 
self as  a  witness;  but  he  also  knew 
and  believed  in  the  resurrection  on 
the  third  day,  and  he  tells  the  whole 
story  in  a  sort  of  confession  of  faith, 
"that  Christ  died  for  our  sins  ac- 
cording to  the  Scriptures;  and  that 
he  was  buried;  and  that  he  hath 
been  raised  on  the  third  day  accord- 
ing to  the  Scriptures;  and  that  he 
appeared  to  Cephas;  then  to  the 
twelve;  then  he  appeared  unto  above 
five  hundred  brethren  at  once,  of 
whom  the  greater  part  remain  until 
now,  but  some  are  fallen  asleep ;  then 
he  appeared  to  James ;  then  to  all  the 
Apostles;  then  last  of  all,  as  to  one 
born  out  of  due  time,  he  appeared 
to  me  also."  What  Paul  believed  they 
all  believed.  Again  and  again  in  his 
Epistles  he  mentions  Christ's  resur- 
rection from  the  dead,  and  bases  on 
it  the  whole  weight  of  his  ministry. 
If  Christ  be  not  risen  Paul's  whole 
life  is  a  blunder;  and  when  he  at- 
tacks those  who  say  the  dead  rise 
not,  he  bases  his  argument  on  the 
acknowledged  fact  of  Christ's  resur- 
rection. The  repeated  appearances  of 
our  Lord  after  his  death  are  his  ar- 
gument, they  being  accepted  facts  of 
general  knowledge  among  the  believ- 
ers. So  this  miracle  of  our  Lord's 
resurrection  from  the  grave  has  vast- 
ly more  evidence  than  any  or  all  other 
miracles  in  the  Bible.  I  cannot  easily 
explain  why  the  total  Church  should 
have  accepted  this  belief  if  it  were 
not  true.  To  be  sure,  if  there  were 
not  so  many  witnesses,  a  myth  might 
have  arisen  out  of  the  willingness  to 
find  a  prophecy  of  Hosea  fulfilled, 
"After  two  days  will  he  revive  us; 
on  the  third  day  he  will  raise  us  up 
and  we  shall  live  before  him" ;  or  we 
may  recall  the  statement  of  the  Jews 
that  the  disciples  might  enter  into  a 
conspiracy  of  deceit.  But  that  seems 
improbable  and  at  the  time  hopeless. 

If  one  refuses  to  accept  a  miracle 
as  in  the  course  of  nature  impossible, 
some  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the 
myth  can  be  conjured  up,  even  to 
the  assumption  of  an  American  and 
one  or  two  German  scholars,  that  no 


such  person  as  Jesus  ever  lived,  and 
that  the  whole  story  of  his  life  and 
death  is  a  colossal  delusion.  But  this 
last  is  past  belief;  and,  with  the  evi- 
dence at  hand,  it  is  easier — apart 
from  the  antecedent  denial  of  any 
possible  miracle — to  believe  that 
Jesus  did  rise  from  the  dead  than 
that  so  many  witnesses  were  deceived 
by  an  imagined  apparition,  or  that 
they  invented  the  story  to  their  own 
sure  persecution  and  death.  I  do  not 
say  that  it  is  finally  and  absolutely 
proved  that  Jesus  arose  from  the 
dead  in  such  a  form  that  he  could  be 
seen  and  recognized,  but  no  hypoth- 
esis otherwise  to  explain  the  fact 
that  the  belief  was  universal  in  the 
Church  immediately  after  his  death 
and  was  attested  by  so  many  wit- 
nesses seems  to  me  plausible.  For  his 
faith  in  this  miracle  Peter  died.  I 
recognize  that  the  acceptance  of  this 
one  stupendous  miracle  makes  other 
miracles,  otherwise  insufficientlv 
substantiated,  considerably  more 
credible;  but  that  is  all.  I  also 
recognize  that  my  satisfaction  in 
accepting  our  Lord's  resurrection 
as  being,  as  Paul  says,  the  assur- 
ance and  first-fruits  of  our  res- 
urrection into  immortality,  may  pos- 
sibly warp  my  conclusion  in  its  fa- 
vor; but  it  surely  is  not  my  conscious 
desire  to  let  my  wishes  guide  my 
conclusion.  This  I  say,  that  if  the 
evidence  appears  to  lead  to  the  be- 
lief that  Jesus  did  rise  from  the 
dead,  and  did  appear  to  the  Twelve 
and  to  many  others,  then  I  am  glad ; 
but  yet  the  disbelief  would  not,  what- 
ever Paul's  hasty  language  allows, 
affect  the  obligation  of  our  conduct 
to  obey  the  rules  and  life  of  the 
Christian  religion  which  Jesus  pro- 
mulgated, obeyed,  and  imposed  on  his 
Disciples  and  now  on  all  of  us. 

THE  SON  OF  MAN 

What,  then,  am  I  to  think  of  Jesus? 
He  called  himself  the  Son  of  Man, 
and  he  allowed  his  Disciples  to  re- 
gard him  as  the  promised  Messiah. 
They  called  him  the  Son  of  God,  and 
John's  Gospel  says  that  in  Jesus  the 
Logos,  the  Word,  which  was  in  the 
beginning  with  God,  which  made  the 
worlds,  was  made  flesh  in  the  person 
of  Jesus  Christ;  and  as  such  the 
Christian  Church  generally  worships 
him.  He,  Jesus,  son  of  Mary,  man 
like  us,  is,  say  the  ancient  creeds 
which  we  repeat,  the  very  God  in 
one  of  the  three  Persons. 

I  cannot  see  that  it  is  essential,  or 
even  important,  that  we  should  be- 
lieve this  doctrine,  that  the  fulness 
of  the  Godhead  was  incorporated  with 
the  human  person  of  Jesus  Christ. 
I  do  see  that  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  man  and  God  can  be  thus 
unified,  but  that  difficulty  is  of  little 


account,  for  we  can  know  little  of 
God's  essence,  except  that  he  is  a 
spirit,  even  as  we  can  know  little  of 
the  essence  of  our  own  spirits.  Nor 
am  I  clear  that  the  author  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  meant  to  make  Jesus 
the  Second  Person  in  the  Trinity; 
and  if  he  did  mean  it  I  find  no  reason 
for  believing  that  he  knew  anything 
more  about  it  than  we  can  know.  It 
appears  to  me  that  only  God  knows, 
and  he  has  given  us  no  statement  on 
the  subject.  Any  belief  or  disbelief 
is  a  deduction  of  reason,  or  an  hy- 
pothesis devised  to  account  for  the 
facts. 

PHILO'S   NOMENCLATURE 

What  does  the  Fourth  Gospel  say? 
That  in  the  beginning  was  the  Logos, 
the  Word  with  God.  Now  this  is  just 
what  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  Prov- 
erbs is  said  of  Wisdom,  which  is 
there  nothing  more  than  a  personi- 
fied attribute  of  God.  It  was  "before 
his  works  of  old";  it  was  with  him 
"when  he  established  the  heavens"; 
"when  he  made  firm  the  skies  above" ; 
ever  "by  him  as  a  master  work- 
man." Philo  of  Alexandria  added  to 
this  personification  a  tincture  of 
Greek  philosophy.  To  him  and  to  the 
Jews  who  held  the  name  of  God  too 
sacred  to  be  spoken  with  the  lips, 
there  was  needed  an  intermediary 
for  the  Infinite  One,  one  by  whom  all 
things  could  be  made,  and  Philo 
translated  the  Hebrew  Wisdom  into 
the  Greek  Logos,  Word,  and  gave  it 
entity,  no  longer  abstract  Wisdom  but 
Jehovah's  substantial  substitute  crea- 
tor, who  operates  for  him,  for  "by  the 
Word  of  Jehovah  were  the  heavens 
made,  and  all  the  host  of  them  by  the 
breath  (Spirit)  of  his  master."  Here 
the  "Word"  is  the  Spirit,  and  in  Jew- 
ish interpretation  easily  separated  by 
Philo  from  God  himself.  Philo's  great 
effort  was  to  relate  Greek  philosophy, 
Platonic  and  Stoic,  to  the  Bible.  He 
had  the  idea  that  the  self-existent 
Jehovah,  the  "Am  that  I  Am"  is  too 
transcendent  and  sublime  a  being  to 
mix  with  matter,  and  so  God  created 
the  world  and  rules  it  by  his  other 
self,  his  Logos,  Word.  The  expression 
is  Greek,  and  comes  down  thru  Her- 
aclitos  and  Plato  and  Zeno  and  the 
Neo-Platonists  to  Philo,  who  found 
the  Word  as  well  as  Wisdom  in  the 
Bible.  God  needed  an  intermediary. 
He  made  the  designs,  the  patterns, 
the  "ideas"  of  things,  and  the  Word 
fashioned  them.  This  Logos  Philo 
calls  "the  tool,  the  instrument  of 
God." 

Alexandrian  ideas,  including  those 
of  Philo,  were  rife  among  the  Jews 
of  the  first  century,  and  among  the 
Jewish  Christians.  Apollos  was  from 
Alexandria,  and  like  Philo,  was 
"mighty    in    the    Scriptures,"     and 
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When  that  Better  Job  is  Open? 

Will  he  offer  YOU  the  job  that  means  better  pay  in  the  kind 
of  work  you  h'ke  to  do? 

You'd  better    have  an    understanding  with   yourself  on   this 
matter  right  now!     You  simply  can't  expect  to  earn  more  until 
you  learn  more.     The  boss  will  want  a  trained  man  for  the  better 
job.      He  won't  want  you  unless 
you  have  the  training. 

For  more  than  23  years  the 
International  Correspondence 
Schools  have  been  training  men  to 
get  and  hold  better  jobs. 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box  1024  SCRANTON.  PA. 

Explain,  without  further  obligation  on  my  part,  how 
I  can  qualify  for  the  position  before  which  I  mark  X 


Thousands  of  men  of  all  ages  and  occu- 
pations have  profited  by  I.  C.  S.  courses  in 
spare  hour  study.  Without  loss  of  time  or 
wages  and  at  small  expense,  they  have 
obtained  the  special  training  that  has  enabled 

them  to  make  good  m  the  job  that  was 
worth  while 


Why  not  let  the  I.  C.  S.  help  you,  too? 
Be  ready    when   opportunity    knocks., 

Mark  and  Mail 
the    coupon 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERLNG 
Electric  Lighting 
Electric  Railways 
Electric  Wiring 
Telephone  Expert 
MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 
Mechanical  Drafting 
Shop  Practice 
Gas  Engines 
CIVIL  EN(;iNEERI.\G 
Survey  iog'  and  Mapping 
MINE  tOREiMAN  A.\U  SLTT. 
Metal  Mining 
STATIONARY  ENGINEERING 
Marine  Engineering 
ARCHITECTURE 
Building  Contractor 
Architectural  Drafting 
Concrete  Engineering 
Structural  Engineering 
I'LIMBING  AM)  HEATING 
Sheet  Metal  Worker 


SALESMANSHIP 

ADVERTISING 

Windo'w  Trimming 

Show  Card  Writing 

Lettering  and  Sign  I'uiating 

ILLUSTRATING 

BOOKKEEPING 

Stenography  and  Typewriting 

Higher  Accounting 

Railway  Accounting 

Commercial  Law 

GOOD  ENGLISH  KOR  EVYONE 

Teachers  Course 

English  Branches 

CIVIL  SERVICE 

Railway  Mail  Clerk 

AGRICULTURE 

POULTRY 


Textile  Maniifact'ng 
Navigation 
Chemistry 
ALTO  RUNNING 


Spanish 
German 
French 
Italian 


TODAY 
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CONSTRUCTION  ^ 


BOND 


The  Lesson  the  War 
Has  Taught  U.  S. 


Conatractloa 
Bond  is  made  in 
white  and  eight 
attractive  colors, 
in  various  fin- 
ishes, with  Enve- 
loped  to  Match. 


Here's  the  real  truth  the  European  War  has  forced  home  on  us— that 
America  must  become  more  self'sustaining.  She  must  make  her 
products  instead  of  buying  them.  She  must  build  up  American  indus- 
try instead  of  drawing  her  materials  from  abroad.  She  must  make 
American  business  safer — more  stable.  The  only  way  she  can  do  it 
is  by  using  products  that  are  made  in  America  of  American  material. 
That's  why  so  many  far-sighied  business  men  have  been  insisting  upon 

Construction  Bond 


Construction  Bond  has  always  been  made 
of  bright,  clean  clippings  collected  from 
American  garment  factories  by  American 
industry.  Many  bond  papers  have  been 
made  of  imported  rags  collected  from  the 
tenements  of  Europe.  Such  rags  are 
cheaper,  but  which  do  you  prefer  to  have 
your  letterheads  made  of? 

While  war  has  curtailed  the  importation 
of  rag^,  and  many  makers  of  bond  paper 
are  shifting  about  for  new  sources  of  sup- 
ply, the  manufacture  of  Construction  Bond 
has  gone  right  ahead  without  changes  in 
formula  or  finish.  That's  why  the  quality 
and  uniformity  of  Construction  Bond  is 
being  maintained  inspite  of  the  war.  That's 
why  it  offers  even  better  comparative  value 
now  than  ever  before. 


Construction  Bond  has  long  been  known 
as  the  standard  of  value  in  business  cor- 
respondence paper.  It  is  a  substantial  and 
impressive  paper,  sold  only  in  large  quan- 
tities direct  to  the  most  capable  and  re- 
sponsible printers  and  lithographers  in  the 
190  principal  cities  of  the  United  States — 
not  through  jobbers.  Obviously,  by  elim- 
inating the  jobber  and  buying  in  large 
quantities, those  concernswho  handle  Con- 
struction Bond  are  able  to  give  you 
better  value  in  impressive  business  sta- 
tionery. 

Write  us  today  on  your  letterhead  for  names 
of  those  concerns  near  you.  Also  for  25 
handsome  letterhead  specimens  that  may 
offer  valuable  suggestions  for  the  improve- 
ment of  your  own  business  stationery. 


W.  E.  WROE  &  CO.,  Sales  Office:   1006  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
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Spiritually  Minded  Books  For 
Easter  Reading 

JESUS  AND  POLITICS 

By  HAROLD  B.  SHEPHEARD.  Intro- 
duction by  Vida  D.   Scudder.         Net  $i.oo 

PRACTICAL  MYSTICISM 

By  EVELYN  UNDERHILL,  the  best  mod- 
ern interpreter  of  man's  power  to  realize 
spiritual  riches.  Net  $j.oo 

THE  ARCHBISHOP'S  TEST 

By  E.  M.  GREEN.  An  inspiring  picture 
of  a  church  free  from  the  red  tape  of 
"organization."  Net   $i.oo 

THE  HOLY   SPIRIT  AND  THE  PRAYER 
BOOK 

By  the  REV.  JAMES  HAUGHTON. 

Net   $1.25 

Easter  Gifts,  Prayer  Books,  etc. 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO. 

Publishers  681  5th  Ave.  N.  Y. 


EFFICIENCY  BOOKS 

By  Edward  Earle  Purinton 

The  Philosophy  of  Fasting $1.10,  clotli  $1.50 

Lords     of    Ourselves $1.10,    cloth    2.00 

Proclamation  of  Naturopathy 05 

Try  the  Laugh  Cure 10 

Ask  the  Druggist lo 

The  Corset  in  Court 15 

The  Future  Life 20 

Horizonings    20 

Woman's  Work 20 

The  Fine  Art   of  Giving 20 

The  Triumph  of  the  Man  Who  Acts 10 

Above  prices  are  postpaid.    Address  all  orders  to 

BENEDICT  LUST,  Publisher 

Butler,  New  Jersey 


IMPORTANT  TO  TEACHERS 

Over  800  instructors  are  using  copies  of  The  Independent  as  a  supple- 
mentary text-book.  We  will  furnish  you  with  a  limited  number  of  free  copies 
for  a  week's  experiment.  Tell  us  how  many  copies  are  needed  for  your  Eng- 
lish, History  or  Civics  class. 

THE   INDEPENDENT,    119   West  40th  Street,   New   York 


doubtless  in  the  same  allegorizing'  way 
which  we  find  in  Hebrews. 

THE   WORD   AND   THE   TRINITY 

The  first  verses  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
tell  us  that  the  Word  was  in  the  begin- 
ning with   God,  and  was   God,  and  by 
him  were  all  things  made.   This  is  no 
more  than  was  said  of  Wisdom  in  Prov- 
erbs and  the  apocryphal  Wisdom  litera- 
ture,   and    no    more    than    what    Philo 
taught  of  the  Word.  We  are  then  told 
that  the  true  light  came  into  the  world, 
and  that  he  made  the  world.  Then  the 
true    light   must   be    the    same    as    the 
Word.  This  true  light,  the  world  reject- 
ed.  Then  we  are  told  that  "the  Word 
was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  (tabernacled) 
among    us,    and    we    beheld    his    glory,  I 
glory   as   of  the   only  begotten   of  the 
Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth."  Here  | 
the  Word  of  Philo  is  said  to  have  been  | 
incarnated  in  Jesus,  and  to  have  "taber- 
nacled" among  men  with  a  divine  glory. 
I  cannot  see  in  this  the  teaching  that  j 
Jesus    was   the    Second    Person    in    the  | 
Trinity,  but  simply  that  he  had  in  him 
the  Spirit  of  God,  called  here  the  Word 
of  God,  in  a  way  far  superior  to  that  j 
in  which  it  was  exhibited  in  John  the  I 
Baptist,  a  way  that  was  unique,  as  was 
expected,  in  the  Messiah.  The  writer  of 
the  Gospel,  in  his  purpose  to  show  that 
Jesus  was  "the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  the 
living  God,"  made  use  of  current  philos- 
ophy, half  Jewish,  half   Greek,  to  ex- 
press his  view  of  the  greatness  of  our 
Lord. 

A  MESSENGER  FROM  GOD 

The  other  passage  from  which  most 
directly  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  as  the 
Second  Person  in  the  Trinity  is  derived, 
is  the  baptismal  formula  at  the  end  of 
Matthew's  Gospel.  The  Disciples  are 
bidden  to  ?)aptize  "into  the  name  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Ghost."  I  observe  that  these  parting 
words  of  Jesus  are  not  found  in  any  of 
the  other  Gospels;  but  they  surely  rep- 
resent what  was  a  belief  from  the  be- 
ginning in  the  supreme  primacy  of 
Jesus  among  men,  as  the  Messiah,  and 
as  possessing  a  fulness  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  making  him  the  one  special  mes- 
senger from  God  of  truth  and  light. 

When  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and 
John  had  been  accepted  as  Sacred 
Scripture,  as  binding  and  as  full  of 
meaning  as  the  Old  Testament  had  come 
to  be,  it  was  easy  to  draw  from  these  fj 
and  other  passages  the  conclusion  that 
Jesus  was  the  very  God,  God  and  man 
mysteriously  united  in  one;  and,  indeed, 
the  doctrine  could  hardly  help  follow- 
ing; and  it  was  early  supported  by  in- 
tentional corruptions  of  the  text,  as 
when  in  I  Tim.  3:16  the  confession  of 
faith  in  Jesus,  "He  who  was  manifested 
in  the  flesh,"  was  by  a  dot  in  and  a 
cross-line  over  an  0  made  to  read  "God 
was  manifested  in  the  flesh."  I  can  see 
the  Spirit  of  God  preeminently  in  Jesus, 
but  whether  the  doctrine  of  Three  in 
One  is  true  I  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing. God  knows,  and  that  knowledge  it 
is  not  important  that  I  should  possess. 
Only  goodness  is  really  essential  as 
taught  by  our  Lord,  for  "grace  and 
truth  come  by  Jesus  Christ,"  and  "of 
his  fulness  we  have  all  received." 
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The  New 
Books 


A  NEW  WAR  BOOK  EVERY  DAY 

A  BIBLIOGRAPHY  of  the  Napo- 
leonic wars  which  the  compiler,  a 
German  scholar,  modestly  admits 
to  be  incomplete,  lists  80,000  works 
relating  to  that  period.  The  Great 
War  will  doubtless  prove  to  be 
as  important  a  crisis  in  the  history 
of  the  world  as  that  of  a  hun- 
dred years  before  and  its  literature 
is  likely  to  be  still  more  extensive, 
to  judge  by  the  fact  that  books  on  the 
subject  are  now  coming  out  at  the  rate 
of  one  a  day.  Of  course  a  true  history 
of  the  war  cannot  be  written  for  fifty 
years  yet.  Historians  have  only  recently 
begun  to  get  a  real  understanding  of 
the  causes  of  the  war  of  1870-71,  thru 
the  publication  of  memoirs  and  diplo- 
matic correspondence. 

The  American  people  have  been  dili- 
gent readers  of  the  official  documents 
issued  by  the  various  governments,  but 
they  have  not  always  sufficiently  real- 
ized the  unreliability  of  such  sources, 
considered  by  themselves.  A  diplomatic 
document  may  tell  the  truth,  but  it 
does  not  tell  the  whole  truth  and  many 
important  agreements  are  not  put 
upon  paper  at  all.  For  instance,  M.  P. 
Price  shows  in  his  Diplo7natic  History 
of  the  War  that  Sir  Edward  Grey  had 
put  England  under  moral  obligation  to 
support  France  in  a  war  with  Germany 
as  early  as  1906  and  that  this  under- 
standing had  been  confirmed  in  1912 
and  was  the  reason  why  France  with- 
drew her  fleet  to  the  Mediterranean, 
leaving  her  north  coast  to  be  guarded 
by  the  British  fleet.  Yet  this  arrange- 
ment being  "unofficial"  Sir  Edward 
Grey  was  able  to  state  in  Parliament 
as  late  as  March  24,  1913,  that  "this 
country  is  not  under  any  obligation,  not 
public  and  known  to  Parliament,  which 
compels  it  to  take  part  in  a  war." 

The  most  valuable  feature  of  Price's 
Diplomatic  History  is  the  "Diary  of 
Negotiations,"  in  which  he  shows  what 
correspondence  and  conversations  were 
going  on  at  the  same  time  in  the  various 
countries  in  so  far  as  this  has  trans- 
pired. He  also  tells  of  the  military 
preparations  and  mobilizations  that 
were  being  made  from  day  to  day  in 
Russia,  France,  Germany  and  Austria, 
but  omits  Great  Britain,  presumably 
on  account  of  the  censor.  The  volume 
contains  the  English  White  Paper,  the 
German  Denkschrift,  the  Austrian 
White  Paper,  the  Belgian  Gray  Book, 
and  the  Russian  Orange  Book,  but  not 
the  French  Yellow  Book,  as  this  ap- 
peared later.  The  inclusion  of  the  trea- 
ties establishing  the  neutrality  of  Bel- 
gium, the  Anglo-French  convention  of 
1904  with  the  secret  clauses  which  did 
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Reg.  Trade  Mark 


White  Fabrics  will  be  much  in  demand  this 
season.  Our  assortment  includes  all  desirable 
materials  from  sheer,  transparent  mousseline 
to  heavy  Skirting  Linen.  The  following  are 
some  of  our  most  important  lines: 

White  Dimities — Stripes,  Checks  and  Plaids,  25c.  to 
45c.  yard. 

White  Piques — every  size  cord,  27  to  43  inches  wide, 
25c.  to  $1.25  yard. 

■White  Madras — 150  styles  Plain  and  Fancy  effects, 
30c.  to  85c.  yard. 

Ottoman  Cords — various  designs,  Skirting  weights, 
25c.  to  75c.  yard. 

Check  and  Stripe  Voiles  in  most  attractive  styles, 
45c.  to  $1.25  yard. 

Embroidered  Batiste,  Voiles,  Organdy,  Crepes,  St.  Gall 
Siinss  in  dots,  small  figures,  Scroll  and  other  larger 
designs,  50c.  to  $3.50  yard. 

French  Golfine,  Corduroy,  Golfo.  Gabardine,  Heavy 
Crepes,  etc.,  50c.  to  «$i.75  yard. 

Plain  White  Materials 

French  Lawns,  Renaissance  Mull,  Organdies,  Mercerized 
Batiste,  Ecru  Batiste,  Transparent  Muslin,  Adrea  Cloth, 
Persian,  India  and  Victoria  Laivns,  Japanese  Nainsook, 
Imported  Long  Cloths  and  Cambrics,  etc. 

Samples  of  any  of  the  above  lines  on  request. 

Fifth  Ave.,  34th  and  33d  Streets,  N.  Y. 
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DIVIDENDS 


SOUTHERN   PACIFIC  COMPANY 

DIVIDEND  NO.  34. 

X  QDARTERLY  DIVIDEND  of  One  Dollar  and 
Fifty  Cents  ($1.50)  per  share  on  the  Capital 
Stock  of  this  Company  has  been  deeUreii,  i>ay- 
able  at  the  Treasurer's  Office,  No.  ti>5  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  April  1,  1915.  to  stock- 
holders of  record  at  the  close  of  Imsiness  Sat- 
urday, February  27,  1915.  The  stock  t.-ansfer 
liooUs  will  not  be  closed  for  the  payment  of  this 
dividend.  Cheques  will  be  mailed  only  to  stock- 
holders who  have  filed  permanent  dividend  orders. 
A.    K.    VAN    DEVENTER,    Treasurer 

February   11,    1915. 


UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  GO. 

The  regTilar  Semi-Annual  Dividend  of  $2.00  per 
share  on  the  Preferred  Stock  and  the  regular 
Quarterly  Dividend  of  $2.00  per  share  on  thei 
Common  Stock  of  this  Company  have  this  djy 
been  declared,  payable  at  the  Treasurer's  office, 
ir>5  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  Thursday, 
April  1,  1915,'  to  stockholders  of  record  at  3  p.  m., 
on    Monday,    March    1,    1315. 

Stockholders  who  have  not  already  done  so  are 
ursently  requested  to  file  dividend  mailing  <Tders 
with  the  undersigned,  from  whom  blank  fcrn-s 
may    be    had    upon    application. 

FRiEDERIC    V.    S.    CRO.SBY,    Treasurer 

New  York,   N.    Y.,   February  11.   1915. 


A  NEW  DEPARTURE  IN  EDUCATION 

In  introducing  The  Independent  into 
schools  thruout  the  land  we  have  met  with 
only  one  real  difficulty.  Teachers  gener- 
ally admit  the  desirability  of  some  use  of 
current  literature  and  recognize  the  suit- 
ability of  The  Independent  for  that  pur- 
pose, but  they  do  not  always  know  how 
to  go  about  it.  To  introduce  such  an  un- 
conventional method  of  instruction  into  an 
established  curriculum  is  not  always  easy, 
so  it  is  no  wonder  that  teachers  sometimes 
prefer  to  wait  until  convenient  methods  for 
use   have   been   worked  out   elsewhere. 

Pamphlet  No.  i  of  our  series  of  aids  to 
the  use  of  periodical  literature  in  the  class 
room  gives  the  experience  of  teachers  who 
are  using  The  Independent  in  college  and 
High  School  classes  in  connection  with 
their  courses  in  English,  Oral  Composi- 
tion, Public  Speaking,  Journalism,  Inter- 
national Law.  Economics.  Current  History, 
American   Politics  and   Civil   Government. 

Pamphlet  No.  2  is  called  "How  to  Use 
The  Independent  in  the  Teaching  of  Civ- 
ics," by  Simon  J.  Jumnefsky,  A.B.,  LL.B., 
of   the  Julia    Richman    High    School. 

Pamphlet  No.  3  is  called  "How  to  Use 
The  Independent  in  the  Teaching  of  Eng- 
lish," bv  Frederick  Houk  Law,  A.M., 
Ph.D.,  of  the  Stuyvesant  High   School. 

This  literature  is  free  to   ?ny   teacher. 

Address — W.  W.  Ferrin,  The  Independent 
119  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York 
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New  Books  of  Authentic  Importance 

THE  VALLEY  OF  FEAR  a  New  Sherlock  Holmes  story  By  A.  CoHan  Doyle 

A  full-length  Sherlock  Holmes  novel,  half  of  it  laid  in  America.  Holmes's  detective  genius 
solving  an  amazing  murder  mystery;  Dr.  Watson  and  the  Baker  Street  rooms.  And  through- 
out a  feature  which  makes  this  differ  from  all  other  tales  of  Holmes. 

Color  illustrations  by  Arthur  I.  Keller;  color  jacket.        Net  $1.25 

RED  FLEECE  By  Will  Levington  Comfort 

Marching  with  the  Russian  advance  are  the  heroic  revolutionists,  nursing  the  sick,  urging  men 
to  cease  firing,  risking  summary  execution.  Among  them  was  a  white-browed  girl  who 
showed  to  a  young  American  correspondent  the  crime  of  war  and  the  glory  of  love.  Literature 
that  stirs  with  noble  life.  Picture  jacket  in  full  color.        Net  $1.25 

PATHS  OF  CLORY  By  Irvln  S.  Cobb 

Cobb  has  seen  the  glory  of  war,  the  impressiveness  of  the  big  guns,  and  the  German  col- 
umns, but  with  eyes  of  genius  he  has  seen  in  the  solemnity  of  stilled  trenches  and  villages 
the  horror  of  war.  In  these  pictures  of  war  which  the  whole  country  is  discussing  is  the 
biggest  argument  for  Peace.  Picture  jacket  in  color.        Net  $1.50 

IWUSHROOM  TOWN  By  Oliver  Onions 

A  beautifully  different  novel.  The  story  of  a  boom-town,  of  the  coming  of  mammoth  piers 
and  Ferris  wheels  to  a  dreaming  seashore  village,  evicting  the  gulls  and  the  dreams.  An 
epic  of  the  Restless  Generation.  Net  $1.25 

HERE'S  TO  THE  DAY! 

By  Charles  Agnew  MacLean  and  Frank  Blighfon 

A  thrilling  story  of  the  Great  War,  of  Zeppelins,  aeroplanes,  the  mist  of  gray-clad  men, 
and  an  American  man  and  girl  who  were  caught  in  the  hopper  of  death  and  had  to  escape 
with  dramatic  pluck.  Picture  jacket  in  color.        Net  $1.25 

THE  WOODEN  HORSE  By  Hugh  Walpole 

The  first  publication  in  America  of  one  of  the  most  charming  novels  by  the  distinguished 
author  of  FORTITUDE — a  story  of  the  gray  cliffs  of  Cornwall,  the  haunted  moors,  and  the 
surprise  brought  by  an  unrepentant  prodigal.  Net  $1.25 

THE  VEILS  OF  ISIS  By  Frank  Harris 

Stories  brilliantly  executed,  sharply  dramatic,  with  strange  and  fascinating  backgrounds,  by 
the  famous  author  of  THE  BOMB.  i  Net  $1.25 

ARUNDEL  By  E.  F.  Benson 

With  the  wit  he  showed  in  DODO  and  a  greater  vision  of  the  power  of  love,  Mr.  Benson 
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not  appear  until  1911,  the  Anglo-Rus- 
sian convention  regarding  Persia,  and 
quotations  from  the  parliamentary- 
speeches  and  press  correspondence  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  make  this  vol- 
ume the  most  valuable  book  of  refer- 
ence that  has  yet  been  published. 

In  his  consideration  of  The  Evidence 
in  the  Case  James  M.  Beck,  late  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States,  takes 
the  part  of  prosecuting  attorney  and 
readily  secures  from  himself  as  judge 
a  verdict  against  the  defendant  Kaiser. 
As  is  natural  to  the  legal  mind  he  is 
concerned  chiefly  with  official  documents 
and  pays  little  attention  to  the  eco- 
nomic and  historic  forces  which  are  the 
real  and  fundamental  causes  of  the 
war.  So  while  giving  Mr.  Beck  full 
credit  for  his  eloquence  and  honest  in- 
dignation we  are  unable  to  agree  with 
the  claim  of  the  publishers  that  "the 
work  will  be  accepted  as  belonging  to 
lasting  history." 

Britain's  Case  Against  Germany  is 
equally  partizan,  since  it  was  written 
to  aid  recruiting,  but  the  author,  Ram- 
say Muir,  Professor  of  Modern  History 
in  the  University  of  Manchester,  gives 
a  more  adequate  idea  of  the  historical 
and  psychological  backgi'ound  of  the 
antagonism  between  Germany  and 
England.  Professor  Muir  has  performed 
this  service  better  than  he  realizes,  for 
while  he  is  exposing  the  German's  idoa 
of  Germany  he  is  also  unconsciously 
portraying  the  Englishman's  idea  of 
England.  It  sounds  somewhat  amusing 
to  the  neutral-minded  American  to  hear 
Great  Britain  eulogized  as  par  excel- 
lence the  protector  and  upholder  r^ 
small  states  against  absorption  by  great 
ones,  as  the  persistent  opponent  of  war 
and  the  defender  of  the  sanctity  of  all 
treaties.  One  wonders  how  Great  Brit- 
ain happened  to  gain  possession  of  a 
quarter  of  the  whole  world. 

The  apologists  of  Great  Britain  are 
quite  right  in  assuming  that  their  most 
effective  means  of  gaining  public  sym- 
pathy is  to  translate  what  the  Germans 
say  of  themselves.  The  volume  called 
Germany's  War  Mania  consists  of  a 
collection  of  the  most  jingoistic  utter- 
ances to  be  found,  beginning  with  the 
speeches  of  the  Kaiser  and  the  Crown 
Prince.  Bernhardi,  Clausewitz,  Treit- 
schke  and  von  der  Goltz  are,  as  usual, 
the  chief  writers  drawn  upon.  Houston 
Chamberlain  is,  also  as  usual,  omitted, 
tho  he  is  as  extreme  and  as  influential 
as  any.  Is  this  because  of  his  English 
birth?  Of  course  a  similar  compilation 
of  extravag'ant  self-esteem  and  wild 
ambition  could  be  made  from  British, 
French  or  American  sources,  altho  it  is 
doubtless  true  that  it  would  not  be  so 
philosophically  exprest  or  so  unani- 
mously accepted  as  in  the  case  of  Ger- 
many. 

Deutschland  iiber  Alles  is  a  similar 
tho  less  extensive  collection  of  the  ex- 
pressions of  German  patriotism  since 
the  war  began,  compiled  and  analyzed 
by  John  Jay  Chapman.  The  author 
makes  no  attempt  to  understand  the 
point  of  view  of  the  distinguished  au- 
thors, theologians  and  scientists  who 
he  quotes,  but  comes  to  the  easy  con- 
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elusion  that  they  are  all  crazy.  Like 
Cecil  Chesterton  he  appears  proud  of 
never  having  heard  before  of  "Doctor 
Lenard  of  Heidelberg."  Still,  in  other 
circles  than  those  frequented  by  Mr. 
Chesterton  and  Mr.  Chapman,  the  "Len- 
ard rays,"  for  the  discovery  of  which 
the  Nobel  prize  was  awarded,  are  not 
altogether  unknown. 

Our  old  friend,  the  creator  of  the 
"Dolly  Dialogs"  and  "Dodo,"  Anthony 
Hope,  who  this  time  adds  his  last 
name,  Hawkins,  denounces  in  The  New 
{German)  Testament  the  doctrines  of 
Bernhardi,  Treitschke  and  the  "scrap 
of  paper"  with  sincere  horror  and  ear- 
nest eloquence,  but  adds  nothing  new 
to  the  controversy. 

The  next  of  these  polemic  pamphlets 
is  of  a  very  different  and  much  more 
useful  kind.  In  Germany  and  Europe, 
Mr.  Allen,  a  lecturer  in  modern  his- 
tory in  the  University  of  London,  makes 
an  honest  and  not  altogether  unsuc- 
cessful effort  to  interpret  the  German 
point  of  view  that  he  then  criticizes 
and  condemns.  He  at  least  knows  that 
the  Germans  do  not  mean  by  Kultur 
what  the  English  mean  by  "culture," 
altho  he  is  not  very  clear  about  what 
the  German  ideal  of  civilization  is.  He 
very  frankly  expresses  his  regret  that 
Sir  Edward  Grey  should  have  alleged 
the  violation  of  Belgian  neutrality  as 
the  reason  for  England's  action  instead 
of  stating  frankly  that  England  was 
fighting  for  France  and  to  crush  the 
German  menace.  One  of  the  best  things 
in  the  book  is  what  a  French  officer 
said  to  the  author,  "No  one  in  West 
Europe  believes  any  longer  in  war  ex- 
cept the  Germans.  That  is  the  cause  of 
the  war." 

A  better  known  historian,  Dr.  Rose 
of  Cambridge,  gives  us  in  The  Origin 
of  the  War,  a  careful  study  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  German  colonial  pol- 
icy since  1884  and  how  it  came  into  con- 
flict with  British  interests  in  Africa, 
China,  Asia  Minor  and  the  Pacific.  An 
hour  devoted  to  a  book  like  this  is 
worth  a  hundred  given  to  the  reading 
of  Bernhardi  and  diplomatic  papers, 
white,  yellow,  orange  or  what  not,  for 
these  are  more  misleading  than  help- 
ful unless  one  has  the  necessary  knowl- 
edge of  the  historic  causes  of  national 
tendencies.  Dr.  Rose  knows  how  to 
keep  his  temper  even  in  war  time  and 
he  looks  beyond  the  battlesmoke  to  see 
what  can  be  done  to  remove  the  causes 
of  war  in  the  future.  We  wish  he  had 
enlarged  upon  the  interesting  sugges- 
tion he  makes  in  the  final  paragraph, 
that  The  Hague  take  on  a  constructive 
function  and  relieve  international  strain 
instead  of  merely  trying  to  prevent  a 
break.  Such  a  tribunal  would,  he  sup- 
poses, allow  the  Germans  peaceably  to 
expand  into  Asia  Minor,  Mesopotamia 
and  Brazil. 

More  lively  reading,  but  not  so  profit- 
able, is  The  Prussian  Hath  Said  in  His 
Heart,  by  Cecil  Chesterton.  The  editor 
of  The  New  Witness  has  the  dogmatism 
of  his  brother,  Gilbert  K.,  but  not  much 
of  his  wit.  His  theory  of  the  war  is  the 
common  British  view:  that  "the  history 
of  Prussia  after  1870  was  simply  the 
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history  of  a  whole  nation  goings  slowly 
and  systematically  mad."  The  titles  of 
some  of  the  chapters  will  sufficiently  in- 
dicate the  style  and  point  of  view  of  the 
volume:  "The  Great  Diabolist,"  "The 
Wars  of  Anti-Christ,"  "The  Worship  of 
the  Beast,"  "The  Barbarians,"  "Thou 
Shalt  Not  Suffer  a  Witch  to  Live."  Mr. 
Chesterton  is  a  good  hater,  but  it  is  hard 
to  tell  whom  he  hates  the  most,  Protes- 
tants, Pacifists,  Germans  or  Jews.  He 
is  introduced  in  this  book  by  Bernard 
Shaw,  who  differs  from  him  in  almost 
every  opinion,  but  likes  him  neverthe- 
less. And  so  do  we. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fate  that  has 
set  William  Harbutt  Dawson  to  writ- 
ing on  What's  Wj'ong  with  Germany, 
since  he  has  written  a  dozen  volumes  to 
tell  what's  right  with  it.  His  Evolution 
of  Modern  Germany  is  the  best  book  we 
have  on  the  industrial  and  commercial 
development  of  the  empire,  but  his 
admiration  for  German  achievements  in 
science,  organization  and  social  reform 
has  never  made  him  blind  to  the  grave 
defects  of  German  character  and  insti- 
tutions. Consequently  in  writing  now 
as  an  "alien  enemy"  he  has  little  or 
nothing  to  take  back.  As  in  his  former 
works  Mr.  Dawson  substantiates  his  as- 
sertions by  abundant  quotation  and  his 
wide  and  long  continued  reading  of 
German  newspapers  and  books  keeps 
him  from  the  common  error  of  attach- 
ing too  much  importance  to  one  or  two 
conspicuous  authors.  His  discussion  of 
such  topics  as  absolutism,  Byzantinism, 
imperialism,  Prussianism,  etc.,  will  be 
enlightening  to  any  reader.  His  preface 
is  pathetic: 

This  i.*;  the  fir.st  book  upon  Germany 
which  I  have  written  without  pleasure.  It 
is  no  light  matter  for  one  who  has  sin- 
cerely striven  during  many  of  the  best 
years  of  his  life  to  help  forward  the  recon- 
ciliation of  two  great  nations,  to  have  to 
confess  the  failure  of  the  effort  and  aim 
and  to  add  his  own  "Vanity  of  vanities !" 
to  the  long  and  saddening  record  of  dis- 
ilhisionment  and  disappointment,  of  unful- 
filled hopes  and  shattered  faith.  It  is  wise, 
however,  to  face  the  facts. 

Life  in  a  German  Crack  Regiment, 
by  "Baron  von  Schlicht,"  is  one  of  the 
group  of  muck-raking  novels  which 
have  appeared  in  recent  years  devoted 
to  the  exposure  of  the  rottenness  of  mil- 
itary life.  The  trouble  with  them  all  is 
that  they  attempt  to  prove  too  much. 
We  are  not  only  expected  to  believe 
that  German  of^cers  are  brutal,  ex- 
travagant, licentious,  dissolute  and  ex- 
clusive, but  we  are  also  assured  that 
they  are  ignorant,  incompetent,  undis- 
ciplined and  ill-trained.  It  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  true  picture,  even  tho  the 
individual  cases  may  be  true. 

A  timely  reprint  is  a  new  edition  of 
President  Schurman's  little  book  on  The 
Balkan  Wars  of  1912-13.  As  the  author 
points  out  in  the  new  preface  the  pres- 
ent war  arose  directly  out  of  these  con- 
flicts and  can  only  be  understood  by 
those  who  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
Balkan  question. 

Finally — for  we  must  stop  here  altho 
our  five-foot  shelf  of  war  books  is  not 
yet  empty — we  should  mention  that  the 
Library  of  Congress  has  published  a 
classified  list  of  references  to  books  and 


periodical  articles  on  Europe  and  Inter- 
national Politics  in  relation  to  the  pres- 
ent issues  and  that  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  International  Conciliation  is 
issuing  for  gratis  distribution  the  diplo- 
matic correspondence  under  the  title  of 
Documents  Regarding  the  European 
War. 

Diplomatic  History  of  the  War,  Viv 
M.  P.  Price.  New  York  :  Chas.  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.   $1. 

The  Evidence  in  the  Case,  by 
James  M.  Beck.  New  York :  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.  $1. 

Britain's  Case  Against  Germany,  by 
Ramsay  Muir.  New  York:  Long- 
mans, Green  Co.  $1. 

Germany's    War  Mania.  New  York: 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  $1. 
Di'utschland  Uber  Alles,  by  John  Jay 
Chapman.    New    York:    G.    P.    Put- 
nam's Sons.  75  cents. 

The  New  (German)  Testament,  by 
Anthony  Hope  Hawkins  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.  75  cents. 
Germany  and  Europe,  by  J.  W. 
Allen.  New  York :  The  Macmillan 
Co.    $1. 

The  Origin  of  the  War,  by  Dr.  J. 
Holland  Rose.  New  York :  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.  $1. 

The  Prussian  Hath  Said  in  His 
Heart,  by  Cecil  Chesterton.  New 
York :   Laurence  J.  Gomme.   $1. 

What's  Wrong  with  Germany,  by 
William  Harbutt  Dawson.  New 
York :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  $1. 
Life  in  a  German  Crack  Regiment, 
by  Baron  von  Schlicht  (Count  von 
Baudissin ) .  New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.  $1. 

The  Balkan  Wars  of  /p/^-75,  by 
Jacob  Gould  Schurman.  Princeton 
(N.  J.)   University  Press. 

Europe  and  International  Politics. 
Washington :  Superintendent  of 
Documents.   15  cents. 

Documents  Regarding  the  European 
War.  Amer.  Assn.  Inter.  Concilia- 
tions, 407  W.  117th  St.,  New  York. 
Grafts. 

THE  EARTH  AS  A  "WHOLE 

A  translation  from  the  French  of  Pro- 
fessor Alphonse  Berget's  The  Earth;  Its 
Life  and  Death  gives  conveniently  into  one 
volume  knowledge  as  to  the  formation, 
movements,  and  history  of  the  globe  that 
ordinarily  is  to  be  found  scattered  in  geol- 
ogies, geographies  and  astronomies.  The 
discussion  of  magnetic  and  seismic  phe- 
nomena is  especially  full. 

Putnam.  $1.75  net. 

DEMOS   EMERGENT 

In  calling  his  book  The  Rise  of  the  Work- 
ing Class  the  Rev.  Algernon  Sidney  Crap- 
sey  does  not  seek  to  give  the  impression 
that  the  working  class  has  completed  its 
rise ;  he  wishes  merely  to  call  attention  to 
the  reasons  why  it  must  rise,  and  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  actually  on  the  way.  The 
thirteen  very  readable  chapters  retell  the 
story  of  the  social  revolution  with  clearness 
and  with  earnestness.  Particularly  inter- 
esting is  the  contrast  of  the  religion,  mor- 
ality, politics  and  the  philosophy  of  the 
working  class  with  the  corresponding  ad- 
juncts who  consider  themselves  "society." 
The  Century  Co.  $1.30  net. 

A    GREAT    BENEFACTION 

Probably  there  never  has  been  besto^Yed 
on  any  public  a  greater  musical  benefaction 
than  that  of  Major  Henry  Lee  Higginsou 
in  founding,  supporting  and  providing  for 
the  permanent  maintenance  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  which  has  now  been 
in  existence  for  a  third  of  a  century  and 
in  that  time,  besides  elevating  Boston,  has 
greatly  advanced  the  cause  of  good  music 
thruoiit  the  United  States.  Coincidently 
with  Major  Higginson's  completion  of  his 
eightieth  year  there  appears  a  straight- 
forward and  highly  interesting  historical 
sketch  of  the  Boston  Si/mphony  Orchestra 
by  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe,  which  many  mu- 
sic lovers  in  other  towns  as  well  as  in 
Boston  will  be  glad  to  have. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  $2. 
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SUMMER 


IN 


JAPAN 

(Shorter  Japan  Tour) 


July    3 

San  F  r  a  n  - 

Cisco;      S.S. 

"Korea"  Am- 

erican flag. 

9 

Honolulu; 

our      Pacific 

Capital;  ride 

about  the 

city. 

20 

Yokohama; 

the  gateway; 

"  Rickshas  " 

everywhere. 

21 

Tokyo; 

22 

Tomb  -  tem- 

23 

ples    of    the 

24 

S  h  0  g  u  n  s. 

flower    festi- 

vals,      mus- 

eum, Palace. 

The    Metro- 

polis   of  Ja- 

pan   and   its 

capital   since 

1868. 

25 

N  1  k  k  o   ; 

26 

Tombs  of  the 

27 

great      Sho- 

guns,  charm- 

ing location. 

28 

Kamaku  r  a; 

the  great 

bronze  Bud- 

dha. 

29 

Enostilma. 

30 

Miyanoshlta; 

31 

famous 

Aug.    1 

views  of  Fuji 

LakeHakone. 

2 

Nagoya;  Pal- 

ace   of   Sho- 

guns.     Fam- 

ous Castle. 

3 

Y  a  m  a  d  a  : 

b  e  a  u  t  i  f  ul 

shrine  by  the 

sea. 

4 

Nara;  capital 

5 

during    Jap- 

an's   Golden 

Age. 

6 

Kyoto;   capi- 

7 

tal  for  a  thou- 

8 

sand  years. 

9 

B  e  a  u  t  i  ful 

10 

location.  Ex- 

11 

cursions      to 

Lake      Biwa 

and  the  Ar- 

ashiyama. 

12 

Osaka;    busy 

modern  J  a  - 

panese    city. 

13 

MIya  J  I  m  a; 

sacred  island 

of  g  r  e  a  t 

beauty. 

Water  Torii. 

15 

N  a  g  a  s  a  kl; 

embark     o  n 

"Korea." 

16 

The     Inland 

Sea; enchan- 

ting. 

17 

Kobe;    A  day 

in  this  great 

J  apanese 

port. 

21 

Yokohama; 

last  d  a  y  in 

Japan. 

31 

Honolulu; 

.second  visit. 

Sep.     6 

San  F  r  a  n- 

clsco. 

PRIC 

:E    $525 

NOTE: 

Tliis  tour  is  also 
offered  in  Spring,  late 
Summer  and  Autumn, 
sailing  by  same  line, 
as  below:  March  27, 
July  31,  August  28, 
September    18. 

Send    for    sf^ecial 
announcement. 
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FUJI-SAN 


"The  Honorable  Fuji,"  Fuji,  the  Sacred  Mountain,  dominates  the  landscape 
of  Central  Japan.  Its  perfect  cone,  usually  snow  covered  and  often  seeming 
literally  to  float  in  the  sky,  rises  12,300  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  long,  flowing 
lines  of  perfect  symmetry  rise  from  the  very  shores  of  the  sea  through  rice 
fields  and  stretches  of  cultivated  land,  through  bamboo  and  pine  forests, 
unbroken  to  the  very  summit.  Fuji  is  unique  even  in  picturesque,  mountain- 
ous Japan. 


CHAUTAUQUA  ORIENTAL  EXTENSION 


Three  seasons  of  Chautauqua 
Travel  Extension  courses  have  abund- 
antly demonstrated  the  need  of  them 
and  their  advantages.  Under  the  able 
leadership  of  Dr.  Willard  and  Dr. 
Powers  they  have  been  increasingly 
popular.  They  are  true  Chautauqua 
extensions.  They  combine  the  advan- 
tages of  scholarly  interpretation  with 
the  inspiration  that  can  come  only 
from  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
things  that  through  the  ages  men 
have  counted  worthy. 

We  are  glad  to  announce  that  the 
series  need  not  be  interrupted  this 
year.  The  awful  struggle  in  Europe 
bars  us  from  the  fields  where  we 
chose  first  to  wander,  but  the  way  lies 
open  in  another  direction  where  peace 
reigns,  where  both  Nature  and  Man 
invite  us,  where  the  Present  fascin- 
ates, where  the  Past,  rich  in  art  and 
story,  has  left  full  treasuries  for  our 
enjoyment. 

The  call  of  the  East  is  clear  and 
plain.  It  is  the  "Far  East"  no  longer, 
for  the  journey  westward  to  the 
coast,  which  so  many  will  take  in  any 
case,  brings  us  almost  to  its  door. 
The  summer  in  Japan  this  year  costs 
no  more  than  an  ordinary  trip  to 
Europe.  The  great  boats  of  the 
Pacific  Mail  Line,  flying  the  Ameri- 
can flag,  take  us  out  and  back  in 
luxury. 

There  are  two  grades  of  steamships 
in  the  Pacific  service,  both  rated  "first 
class,"  but  diff^ering  radically  in  size, 
speed     and     accommodations.       The 


smaller  boats,  naturally  much  less  ex- 
pensive, are  generally  included  in 
tours  whose  prices  compare  with  that 
of  the  Chautauqua  Extension.  We 
shall  make  both  voyages  on  the 
"Korea,"  one  of  the  "Big  Four"  of 
the  Pacific  Mail  Line. 

Hotel  accommodations  in  Japan 
will  be  the  best  the  land  affords,  and 
that  means  very  good  indeed.  The 
Japanese  have  mastered  the  problem 
of  catering  to  occidental  taste  with- 
out losing  oriental  charm  and  novelty. 
The  railroads  of  Japan  are  excellent- 
ly managed,  and  with  a  high  standard 
of  comfort.  Only  first  class  rail  ac- 
commodations will  be  used.  This  is 
another  indication  of  the  fact  that 
every  attention  will  be  paid  to  phy- 
sical comfort. 

Yet  with  all  this,  the  plan  might 
still  fall  far  short  of  the  Chautauqua 
standard.  The  chief  distinction  of 
this  tour,  as  of  all  tours  under  the 
management  of  the  Bureau  of  Uni- 
versity Travel,  lies  in  the  character 
of  its  leadership.  Dr.  H.  H.  Powers, 
President  of  the  Bureau,  will  again 
take  personal  charge  of  the  Chautau- 
qua Extension  Tour.  Through  his 
books,  his  many  seasons  at  Chautau- 
qua, and  his  signal  triumph  with  last 
season's  tour  in  the  face  of  tremend- 
ous obstacles,  he  is  well-known  to 
thousands  of  Chautauquans  to  whom 
the  thought  of  his  inspiring  leader- 
ship will  be  one  of  the  great  induce- 
ments to  adopt  this  plan  for  the  com- 
ing summer. 


JAPAN 

AND 

CHINA 

(Longer   Japan  Tour) 


July    3 


9 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 
25 


26 
27 

28 
29 
30 

31 

Aug.    1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 


16 
17 
18 
19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 


Sep, 


30 
31 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


8 
9 
10 
11 
13 
14 
15 
16 
18 
Oct.     4 


San  F  r  a  n- 
cisco;  S.S. 
"Korea." 

Honolulu. 

Yokohama; 
gateway  to 
Japan. 

Tokyo;  great 
Buddhist 
temples, 
flower  festi- 
vals, street 
life. 

M  a  t  s  a  shl- 
ma;  lovely 
isle. 

NIkko;  in 
splendid 
mountain 
setting. 

Kamakura. 

Miyanoshlta; 
famous 
\iew  of  Fuji. 

Nagoya. 

Yamada;  by 
the  sea. 

Nara;  the 
beautiful. 

Kyoto;  sur- 
rounded by 
wooded 
heights,  tem- 
ple crowned. 
Interest- 
ing  native 
i  n  d  ustries. 
The  old  pal- 
ace. 

Ama  -  no  - 
hashl-date. 

MIya  lima; 
the  beauti- 
ful. 

Fusan. 

Seoul ;  capi- 
tal of  Korea. 

Antung. 

Mukden. 

Mukden. 

Port  Arthur. 

Port  Arthur. 

Shanhalk- 
wan;  the 
great  wall. 

Peking: 
China's  cap- 
ital. Impos- 
ing city.  Ex- 
cursions to 
Ming  tombs. 
Summer  pal- 
ace. Great 
WaU.  The 
great  Budd- 
hist and  Con- 
fucian tem- 
ples. 

Tientsin. 

Pukow. 

Nanking. 

Shanghai. 

Nagasaki. 

Inland  Sea. 

Kobe. 

Shlmlzn. 

Yokohama. 

San  F  r  a  n- 
clsco. 


PRICE    $900 


NOTE: 

This  tour  and  all 
other  tours  to  Japan 
and  China  may  be  ex- 
tended AROUND  THE 
WORLD  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Dr.  H.  H. 
Powers  and  associates. 

Send    for    special 
announcement. 


The  Chautauqua  Institution,  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  or  The  Bureau  of  University  Travel,  31  Trinity  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 
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An  Old  Man  at  Fifty 
—A  Young  Man  at  Seventy 


The  Remarkable  Story  of  Sanford  Bennett,  a  San 

Francisco  Business  Man,  Who  Has  Solved 

the  Problem  of  Prolonging  Youth 


By  C.  E.  WILLIAMS 


THERE  is  no  longer  any  occa- 
sion to  go  hunting  for  the 
Spring  of  Eternal  Youth. 
What  Ponce  de  Leon  failed  to  dis- 
cover in  his  world-famous  mission, 
ages  ago,  has  been  brought  to  light 
right  here  in  staid,  prosaic  America, 
by  Sanford  Bennett,  a  San  Francisco 
business  man.  He  can  prove  it,  too, 
right  in  his  own  person. 

At  50  he  was  partially  bald.  Today 
he  has  a  thick  head  of  hair,  although 
it  is  white.  At  50  his  eyes  were  weak. 
Today  they  are 
as  strong  as 
when  he  was  a 
child.  At  50  he 
was  a  worn-out, 
broken-down,  old 
man.  Today  he 
is  in  perfect 
health,  a  good 
deal  of  an  ath- 
lete and  as  young 
as  the  average 
man  of  35. 

All  this  he  has 
accomplished  by 
some   very    sim- 
ple and  gentle  exercises 
which    he   practises    for 
about  ten  minutes  before 
arising  in  the  morning. 
Yes,    the    exercises    are 
taken  in  bed,  peculiar  as 
this  may  seem. 

As  Mr.  Bennett  ex- 
plains, his  case  was  not 
one  of  preserving  good  health,  but 
one  of  rejuvenating  a  weak  middle- 
aged  body  into  a  robust  old  one,  and 
he  says  what  he  has  accomplished, 
anyone  can  accomplish  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  same  methods,  and  so 
it  would  seem.  All  of  which  puts  the 
Dr.  Osier  theory  to  shame. 

I  haven't  room  in  this  article  to  go 
into  a  lengthy  description  of  Mr. 
Bennett's  methods  for  the  restoration 
of  youth  and  the  prevention  of  old 
age.  All  of  this  he  tells  himself  in  a 
book  which  he  has  written,  entitled 
"Old   Age — Its    Cause   and    Preven- 


tion." This  book  is  a  complete  his- 
tory of  himself  and  his  experiences, 
and  contains  complete  instructions 
for  those  who  wish  to  put  his  health 
and  youth-building  methods  to  their 
own  use.  It  is  a  wonderful  book.  It 
is  a  book  that  every  man  and  woman 
who  is  desirous  of  remaining  young 
after  passing  the  fiftieth,  sixtieth, 
seventieth,  and,  as  Mr.  Bennett  firm- 
ly believes,  the  one  hundredth  mile- 
stone of  life,  should  read. 

For  the  purpose  of  spreading 
broadcast  the  methods  of 
promoting  health  and 
longevity  developed  by 
Mr.  Bennett,  an  interest- 
ing eight-page  booklet, 
which  is  in  effect  a  sum- 
mary of  his  system,  has 
been  prepared  by  the 
publishers  of  Mr.  Ben- 
nett's interesting  book 
— the  Physical  Culture 
Publishing  Company, 
3  4  0  2  Flatiron 
Building,  New 
York  City. 

This  booklet 
they  will  send 
free  to  anyone 
sufficiently  inter- 
ested to  write 
for  it. 

The  grandest 
thing  in  the 
world  is  Youth, 
and  it  is  one  of 
great  hardships  of  life 
beauteous  morn"  should 
pass  so  swiftly  and  give  place  to  old 
age. 

For  having  solved  the  problem  of 
prolonging  youth  during  life,  the 
world  owes  Sanford  Bennett  a  vote 
of  thanks.  Of  course  there  are  those 
who  will  scoff  at  the  idea,  but  the  real 
wise  men  and  women  among  those 
who  hear  of  Sanford  Bennett  and  his 
return  to  youth,  will  most  certainly 
investigate  further,  and  at  least  ac- 
quire a  knowledge  of  his  methods. — 
Advertisement. 
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AS  IT  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN— AND 
MAY  BE 

In  our  leading  editorial  of  October 
26,  "Looking  Backward  in  1920,"  we 
suggested  that  the  war  might  have  been 
averted  if  some  liberal  minded  Chan- 
cellor of  Germany  had  encouraged  the 
racial  aspirations  of  the  Alsatians, 
Poles,  Bosnians,  Finns  and  Persians 
and  formed  them  into  a  Central  Euro- 
pean Confederation.  The  idea  received 
favorable  comment  in  thrs  country  and 
we  are  pleased  to  see  that  even  in  Ger- 
many it  is  considered  worthy  of  serious 
attention.  Kunstwart,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing periodicals  of  Munich,  reprints  it 
entire  in  an  admirable  translation  and 
adds  the  following  comment: 

Chancellor  Schmidt  of  Jpna  is  a  good 
Aniericau  :  very,  very  well-disposed  and 
intent  upon  Pan-America,  but  when  he 
speaks  of  our  affairs,  a  decided  hu- 
morist. For  example,  what  a  jest  it 
seems  to  the  student  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  affairs,  that  the  Slavs  in  Austria 
should  strive  for  an  equal  footing  with  the 
Germans,  whereas  in  reality  the  Germans 
need  to  catch  up  with  the  Slavs !  It  is  too 
bad  that  we  did  not  also  hear  how  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey  of  the  British  Empire  stood  in 
regard  to  the  invincible  might  of  the  Cen- 
tral European  Confederation.  We  conjec- 
ture that  he  would  do  what  he  has  done, 
not  only  in  the  actual  year  1914  but  in 
previous  years  as  well :  he  would  have 
opposed  all  plans  for  such  a  league  with 
every  possible  means. 

But  what  Chancellor  ex-Professor 
Schmidt  had  neglected  perhaps  President 
ex-Professor  Wilson  might  achieve  if  things 
will  go  so  well  as  our  worthy  American 
thinks.  Could  he  not  make  the  Irish  na- 
tion, plundered  by  Great  Britain  and 
driven  to  America  by  tens  of  thousands,  an 
"independent,  neutral  state"  in  Europe? 
To  be  sure,  we  don't  know  how,  but  the 
father  of  Chancellor  Schmidt  knows  it  all 
right.  Could  he  give  back  their  independ- 
ence to  the  Boer  republics  of  the  Transvaal 
and  Orange  Free  State,  which  Kitchener 
conquered  with  the  sacrifice  of  thousands 
of  Boer  women  and  children  in  the  concen- 
tration camps?  Could  he  again  restore 
Egypt,  which  was  stolen  by  England  under 
a  breach  of  international  law,  to  its  Khe- 
dive and  to  itself?  Could  he  free  India 
where  England  has  waded  in  blood?  Could 
he  restore  Gibraltar  to  Spain,  Malta  to 
Italy,  Cyprus  to  Turkey,  Canada,  Guiana, 
etc.,  to  the  American  Confederation? 
Should  not  what  is  right  for  Germany  be 
right  for  England,   too? 

And  now,  seriously,  the  heart  of  this 
Utopia,  the  Confederation  of  Central  Eu- 
rope, resting  upon  mutual  respect  and  rec- 
ognition of  national  independence,  is  a  val- 
uable idea.  Certainly  it  is  not  a  new  one 
to  us  Germans.  It  has  for  a  long  time  been 
thought  about  in  many  German  heads. 
Perhaps  the  logic  and  force  of  events  will 
undertake  the  rCde  of  Chancellor  Schmidt. 
Hitherto  Chancellor  Schmidt  would  have 
been  shipwrecked  on  an  obstacle  of  which 
our  American  does  not  speak  :  on  the  Eng- 
lish anxiety  about  the  German  competition 
with  its  trade  and  its  power  which  has 
debased  the  "champion  of  free  civilization" 
to  an  alliance  with  the  most  dangerous  foe 
of  freedom  and  civilization,  for  which  cred- 
ulous Americans  even  today  see  in  Eng- 
land the  protector. 
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The  sugg-estion  that  President  Wil- 
son might  carry  out  the  program  of  our 
fictitious  "Chancellor  Schmidt"  is  an 
interesting  one,  but  hardly  practical. 
We  Americans  have  troubles  enough  of 
our  own.  As  for  the  criticisms  of  Kunst- 
wart  we  will  explain  that  our  plan  was 
for  the  purpose,  not  of  rectifying  the 
wrongs  of  the  past,  but  of  providing 
for  the  needs  of  the  future.  To  give 
back  lands  to  the  people  who  happen  to 
live  now  in  the  countries  which  once 
owned  them  would  be  impossible  and  in 
most  cases  undesirable.  We  have,  for 
instance,  no  intention  of  moving  back 
to  Europe  in  order  to  leave  America  to 
the  Indians,  for  they  took  this  country 
with  as  little  legal  right  as  we  and 
made  much  less  use  of  it.  To  restore 
the  old  boundaries  of  Europe  to  the 
lines  they  occupied  in  the  nineteenth, 
eighteenth,  seventeenth,  sixteenth  or 
any  previous  century  would  make  a 
bad  matters  worse.  What  is  needed 
is  a  plan  of  sufficient  elasticity  to  al- 
low for  the  rise  of  new  nationalities 
such  as  the  Serbian  and  the  expansion 
of  old  nationalities  such  as  the  Ger- 
man. Unless  this  be  done  wars  are 
inevitable. 

IOWA     AHEAD     OF     WISCONSIN 

Yes,  yes.  We  know  that  Wisconsin 
does  not  originate  all  of  the  fine  schemes 
for  which  it  gets  the  credit,  but  what  is 
an  ignorant  editor  in  the  Far  East  to 
do  when  the  state  combines  with  its  un- 
deniable- energy  in  putting  new  things 
thru  an  unparalleled  lack  of  reticence 
as  to  its  own  achievements?  But  we 
will  do  what  we  can  to  prevent  that  am- 
bitious state  from  getting  undeserved 
credit  by  publishing  the  following  pro- 
test from  the  Director  of  Library  Ex- 
tension in  Iowa  against  our  article  al- 
luding to  Wisconsin  as  a  pioneer  in 
sending  books  by  parcel  post  to  indi- 
vidual readers.  The  issue  may  narrow 
down  to  the  question  of  the  time  of  day 
when  the  first  parcels  of  books  were 
mailed  from  Madison  and  Des  Moines. 
But  surely  it  is  as  important  to  put  this 
race  on  record  as  the  split  seconds  dif- 
ference in  an  interstate  sprint. 

Iowa  long  ago  abandoned  the  use  of  the 
group  system  alone  in  her  Traveling  Library 
work,  and  books  have  for  years  been  sent 
to  individual  readers  in  the  state,  in  many 
cases  by  return  mail  or  express,  and  always 
at  the  bare  cost  of  transportation. 

On  the  day  that  the  parcel  post  law  for 
books  went  into  effect  the  Iowa  Library 
Commission  began  the  use  of  that  method 
of  carriage  for  its  books,  and  hundreds  of 
volumes  have  since  been  sent  from  our 
Traveling  Library  by  parcel  post  all  over 
the  state,  parcel  post  being  especially  use- 
ful here  because  almost  the  entire  state  lies 
within  the  first  and  second  zones. 

I  beg,  also,  in  this  connection,  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  inclu- 
sion of  books  in  parcel  i)ost  was  largely 
due  to  the  efforts  of  an  Iowa  congressman. 
Mr  H.  M.  Towner  of  Corning.  Iowa.  Also 
tnat  another  Iowa  congressman,  Mr.  W 
K.  (.reen  of  Audubon.  Iowa,  has  recently 
introduced  a  bill  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  permit  the  sending  of  books 
tiee  of  charge  by  public  libraries,  and  their 
return  to  these  libraries,  on  rural  routes 
ninning  out  of  cities  and  towns  with  such 
iinranes. 

Julia  A.  Robinson 
Secretary  loica  Lihranj  Commission 
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Today  convinced 
me  that  I  need 
Sanatogen!" 


of 


NDone  day  there 
comes  to  most 
us   the  conviction 


•'IT 


that    we,    too,    must 
have  help — help  that 
rebuilds,  restores,  re- 
places  the    nervous 
energy    that    has    been 
so  recklessly  expended. 

It    is   then   that    the    kindly, 
tonic   influence  of  Sanatogen  is 
appreciated.     For   after  all,  that 
need    of    help    is    often    but    the 
nerves'  need  of  nourishment. 

And  when  Sanatogen  brings  to  the 
starved  cells  and  tissues  the  very  foods 
they  hunger  for,  in  just  the  form  that  is 
most  easily  taken  up,  it  is  not  long 
before  relief  comes. 

Over  21,000  physicians  have  written 
letters,  telling  how  they  have  watched 
Sanatogen  reconstruct  cell  and  tissue  — 
enrich  the  blood  —  recall  keener  appetite 
and  better  slumber,  and  infuse  the  whole 
system  with  a  new  vigor. 

Such,  too,  is  the  recorded  experience  of 
scores  of  the  world's  foremost  thinkers. 
And  it  will  be  your  experience  as  well, 
once  you  decide  to  give  your  nerves  this 
kindly,  restorative  aid  of  Sanatogen. 

Sanatogen  is  sold  by  good  druggists 
everywhere  in  3  sizes,  from  $1.00  up. 

Grand  Prize,  International  Congress  of  Medicine, 
London.  1913. 


V 


Prof.  Thomas  B.  Stillman, 
M.S.,  Ph.D., 

The  ^\-ell-known  research  chem- 
ist. New  York,  writes: 

"The  Chemical  Union  of  the  con- 
stirueuts  of  Sanatogen  is  a  trje  one, 
representative  of  the  highest  skill 
in  the  formation  of  a  product  con- 
taining phosphorus  in  the  organic 
phosphate  condition,  and  so  com- 
bined that  digestion  and  assimila- 
tion of  Sanatogen  are  rendered 
complete  with  the  greatest  ease." 


Sir    Gilbert  Parker,  M.P.. 

Tlie  eminent  novelist-statesman, 
writes  from  Loudon: 

"Sanatogen  is  to  my  mind  a  true 
Eood-tonic.  deeding  the  nerves,  in- 
creasing the  energy,  and  giving 
fresli  vigor  to  the  overworked  body 
and  mind. " 


SANATO  GEN 

ENDORSED     BY    OVER    21,000    PHYSICIANS 


\end\ 

for  Elbert  Hubbard's  new  book,  "Health  in  the  Making."    Written  in  his  attractive 
manner  and  filled  with  his  shrewd  philosophy  together  with  capital  advice  on  Sana- 
togen,   health   and   contentment.     It   is  free. 
Address,  THE  BAUER  CHEMICAL  CO.,  26-R  Irving  Place,  New  York 


Ion  A^-Q  FARM  for  sale,  North  Stonington, 
i.\J  rtCre  Conn.  Old  apple  orchard.  40 
acres  cultivated.  Modern  13-room  house.  Good 
Water.     iJ4  miles  from  trolley.     Address 

ALLYN   L.   BROWN,  Admr. 

/>-\  SHORT -STORY  WRITING 

I  :^«l  A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  hi'story,  form  struc- 
\  tij  ture,  and  writing  of  the  ShorlStory  taught  by  Dr.  J. 
^^X   Berg  Esenwpin,   foi  years  Editor  LippincolL'a  Slasrazinea 
^^^V  2S0-page  catalogue  J'ree.    Please  address 

^V  lUK  HOIIE  COKRE!<POXDK>CK    SCHOOL 

Jh.  E3eD»ein  Dept.  30o,   SprlngHeld,  llass. 

The  Best  Way 

The  use  of  the  INIHAIU- 
UAL,  COMMCMON  SERV- 
ICE   has     Increased     the 

attendance    at    the    Lord's 

^^  Supper  In  thousands  of 
churches.     It    will  do    so  fop 

your  cliurcli.      Send  for  Illustrated 

price  list. 


-3     IXDIVIDCAL  COJinC.MOK  SERVICE  CO. 


1701.1708  Chestnut  Street 


PhllmdelphlA 


The  Deaf 

Hear< 


Write  for  our 
big  Introduc- 
tory offer  on  the 
latest    scientific 
hearing  instru 
ment,  the  perfected  new  \^ 

1915  Thin  Receiver  Model 

Mparc  Far  PTinnA  MANY  timeg  as  efficieDtand  powerful 
mearS  tar  rnOne    as  theoU  m.^iel.     so  drareeno/ mnund 

in  8  adjObtnienU,  instantly  changed  by  a  touch  of  the  finger. 

m.  m.\i^    AMiaa  on  trial  at  our  expense.  Test  it  for  15  days. 

Costs  nothinf?  if  you  do  not  want  to  keep  it.  Easy  monthly 
payment*  if  you  wish. at  the  lowest  net  laboratory  price  direct 
to  you.    Send  for  this  olTer  and  the  Mears  Booklet—FREE. 

Mears  Ear  Phone  Co..  45  West  34lb  Sl,  Dept  3482.  New  York 
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YovL  could 
dip  "tlyis 
Kousei 
•wafer 


Stucco,  concrete  or  brick  walls  absorb  much 
water,  becoming  damp,  unsanitary,  and  disfigured. 
But  they  can  be  waterprooled  and  beautified  with 


TRUS-CON 


TONE 

APPLIED  WITH  A  BRUSH 

A  liquid  cement  coating  which  becomes  an  in- 
separable part  of  the  wall,  sealing  all  pores  and 
filling  hair-cracks.  Hard  as  flint.  Dampproof, 
weather-resisting.  Gives  uniform,  artistic  color, 
applied  to  new  or  old  walls.  Furnished  in  a 
variety  of  pleasing  tones. 

It  will  pay  you  to  learn  about  Trus-Con 
Waterproofins  Products.  Write  for  full  in- 
formation, telUngrus  >our  needs. 

THE  TRUS-CON  LABORATORIES 

124  Trus-Con  Building  Detroit,  Mich. 

'd  Waterproofings—Dampproofings— Technical  Paints  ^ 


■-TT  -ma     j»  .^  Evervthing    worth 

)W^m^^^^^       growing  in 

^^^^^^^^^  Flowers 

Everything  worth  growing  in 

Vegetables 

Cultural  instructions  for  plant- 
ing and  growing  will  make  garden- 
ing easy  even   for  the  amateur. 

Over  I, coo  photographic  illustrations, 
color  and  duotone   plates,   272   pages. 


Mailed  free  if 
you  mention  this 
publication. 


^m 


Dreer'« 

Orchid -Flowered 

Sweet  Peas 

with  immense  wayy 
flowers  in  sprays  of  3 
and  4  blossoms  each. 
Our  mixture  contains 
a  full  range  of  colors. 
10c.  per  pkt. — 20c.  per 
oz. — 60c.  per  M  lb. 
Garden  Book  free 
with  each  order. 


y^h"^ 


Henry  A.  Dreer 

714-716  Chestnut  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Get  the  Saving  Habit 

The  habit  of  savinjr  has  been  the  salvation 
of  many  a  man.  It  increases  his  self-respect 
and  makes  him  a  more  useful  member  of  so- 
ciety. If  a  man  has  no  one  but  himself  to  pro- 
vide for  he  may  be  concerned  simply  in  ac- 
cumulating a  sufficient  sum  to  support  him  in 
bis  old  age.  Xhis  can  best  be  effected  by  pur- 
chasing an  annuity  as  issued  by  the  Home  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  New  York.  This  will 
yield  a  much  larger  income  than  can  be  ob- 
tained from  any  other  absolutely  secure  invest- 
ment.    For  a   sample   policy   write   to 

HOME  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Geo.    E.    Ide,    President. 
256  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


THE  MARKET 
PLACE 


THE  RAILROADS 

Of  the  two  decisions  announced  last 
week  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission one  is  more  distinctly  favora- 
ble to  the  railroads  than  the  other,  but 
both  are  of  a  character  to  encourage 
the  companies  and  to  cause  further  ex- 
penditures for  needed  supplies.  In  the 
decision  which  modifies  the  original  one 
in  the  intermountain  cases — virtually 
reversing  parts  of  it — relief  is  given  to 
transcontinental  lines  in  the  matter  of 
rates  because  of  the  serious  effect  of 
water  competition  by  way  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal.  In  the  other  decision,  which 
relates  to  the  law  which  forbade  rail- 
road companies  to  own,  operate  or  con- 
trol steamship  lines,  operated  thru  the 
Panama  Canal  or  in  use  elsewhere, 
with  which  they  were  naturally  in  com- 
petition, there  is  some  relief  for  com- 
panies which  own  water  lines  that  are 
not  operated  thru  the  Canal.  They  are 
permitted  to  retain  the  steamship  lines 
unless  it  is  shown  that  control  of  them 
is  injurious  to  the  public  on  account 
of  a  suppression  of  competition. 

The  railroad  companies  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  Jersey  have  begun  a 
campaign  for  the  repeal  of  the  full  crew 
laws  of  those  states.  It  is  their  purpose 
to  appeal  to  the  people.  Missouri's  re- 
peal of  a  full  crew  law  by  popular  vote 
encourages  them  to  believe  that  their 
arguments  will  be  effective. 

Railroad  companies  continue  to  give 
orders  for  the  rails,  locomotives  and 
cars  which  they  really  need.  The  or- 
ders placed  in  the  last  thirty  days 
amount  to  more  than   $30,000,000. 

STOCKS    AND    THE    INDUSTRIES 

There  was  some  improvement,  last 
week,  in  the  market  for  securities.  On 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange — 
where  997,550  shares  were  sold,  against 
1,258,715  in  the  week  preceding — there 
were  net  gains,  as  a  rule,  especially 
in  industrials.  Additions  to  the  prices 
of  railroad  shares  were  only  fractional, 
in  most  cases,  and  New  York  Central 
lost  35^  points,  owing  to  the  company's 
issue  of  $100,000,000  of  twenty-year 
convertible  debentures,  bearing  interest 
at  six  per  cent,  which  was  generally  re- 
garded as  a  high  rate.  These  bonds  will 
be  convertible  into  stock,  at  105,  after 
May  1,  1917.  Bankers  applied  promptly 
for  more  than  the  entire  issue,  and  the 
preliminary  quotations  in  the  market 
were  at  about  103.  American  Smelting 
shares  showed  an  advance  of  4%,  and 
the  gain  for  Bethlehem  Steel  shares 
was  2%.  The  Bethlehem  Company  is  at 
work  on  large  orders,  said  to  exceed 
$50,000,000,  for  the  armies  of  the  Allies. 
There  was  a  net  addition  of  three  points 
to  the  market  value  of  Steel  Corpora- 
tion common  stock,  the  closing  price 
being  43%,  which  is  nearly  six 
points  above  the  lowest  price  recently 


reached,  after  the  passing  of  the  divi- 
dend. Sterling  exchange  declined  to 
4.82  1/16,  the  lowest  figures  known 
since  October,   1907. 

The  market  has  been  affected  favor- 
ably by  the  improved  condition  of  the 
great  steel  industry.  Reports  from  the 
Steel  Corporation  last  week  showed 
that  its  unfilled  orders  on  hand  had  in- 
creased in  January  by  411,928  tons.  In 
December  there  had  been  a  gain  of 
512,000  tons.  One  after  another,  the 
company's  idle  mills  and  furnaces  have 
been  going  into  operation.  At  Gary,  the 
rail  mill,  closed  for  three  months,  is 
now  at  work  on  full  time,  and  2000 
men  have  come  back  to  the  shops.  The 
corporation's  wire  company  has  in- 
creased by  $1  per  ton  the  price  of  its 
product.  Its  tin  plate  mills  are  under- 
selling the  Welsh  manufacturers  in 
foreign  markets.  Their  export  trade  is 
growing.  Working  now  at  ninety  per 
cent  of  their  capacity,  they  will  soon, 
it  is  said,  reach  the  limit  of  100  per 
cent.  All  the  men  employed  by  the 
Singer  Sewing  Machine  Company  were 
called  back,  last  week,  to  full  time.  A 
few  months  ago,  about  4000  were  laid 
off,  but  2000  had  returned  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year. 

Continued  increase  of  exports  is  tak- 
en into  account  in  the  securities  mar- 
ket. Returns  from  the  ports  which  rep- 
resent eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  trade 
show  a  great  excess  of  exports  over  im- 
ports in  the  first  week  of  February. 
New  orders  for  war  supplies  are  com- 
ing in.  Spain  has  been  added  to  the 
nations  that  are  buying.  Two  officers 
sent  by  the  Spanish  Government  are  on 
their  way  to  this  country,  where  they 
are  to  purchase  arms  and  submarines. 

WAR  COST  IN  CANADA 

Canada  is  about  to  impose  many  new 
taxes,  owing  to  her  war  expenditures. 
The  bill  was  introduced  by  the  Govern- 
ment last  week  in  Parliament.  It  adds 
IV2  per  cent  to  the  general  and  inter- 
mediate tariff  rates,  and  five  per  cent 
to  the  British  preference  rates.  But  cer- 
tain articles,  mostly  those  which  farm- 
ers and  fishermen  must  have,  are  ex- 
cepted. The  free  list  is  virtually  wiped 
out,  the  additional  percentages  apply- 
ing to  free-listed  imports. 

Even  with  the  additional  revenue 
thus  obtained,  there  will  be  a  deficit  of 
$60,000,000  for  the  year  that  ends  with 
March.  And  the  Government  looks  for- 
ward to  an  outgo  of  $300,000,000  in 
the  year  beginning  with  April,  while 
the  income  will  be  only  $120,000,000, 
altho  the  new  taxes  will  yield  about 
$30,000,000.  It  intends  to  borrow  $100,- 
000,000. 


The  following  dividends  are  announced : 
Southern  Pacific  Company,  quarterly,  $1.50  per 
share,   payable  April   1. 
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WHERE  IS  THE  BEE'S  NOSE? 

Any  one  who  dares  to  venture  close 
enough  to  the  honey  bee  to  watch  him 
at  work  will  see  that  his  feelers  or  an- 
tennas are  of  very  great  service  to  him. 
These  little  hair-like  projections,  com- 
ing from  each  side  of  the  head,  are 
continually  in  motion.  Those  who  have 
made  a  study  of  the  bee  naturally  con- 
cluded that  it  was  in  these  appendages 
that  the  sense  of  smell  was  located  and 
that  their  usefulness  to  the  bee  was  in 
directing  him  to  the  honey-producing 
flowers.  Experiments  at  first  seemed  to 
prove  that  this  was  the  case.  But  recent- 
ly Dr.  Mclndoo,  one  of  the  workers  in 
the  Entomological  Department  at  Wash- 
ington, has  shown  that  we  are  entirely 
wrong  in  believing  the  nose  of  the  bee 
to  be  located  in  the  antennae.  He  has 
found  that  the  bee  possesses  a  remark- 
ably fine  apparatus,  far  better  than  ol- 
factory cells  in  the  two  feelers  would 
be,  which  guides  him  to  his  food  supply. 

On  many  parts  of  the  body  of  the 
honey  bee  Dr.  Mclndoo  has  found 
groups  of  bright  spots.  These  spots 
when  examined  with  the  microscope 
proved  to  be  pores  which  lead  to  elon- 
gated cells.  When  studied  in  detail  each 
of  these  cells  shows  that  its  contents 
is  in  direct  communication  with  the  air 
at  the  outer  end  thru  the  pore  and  that 
its  inner  end  connects  with  the  nervous 
system.  There  are  more  than  2000  of 
these  cells  located  on  various  parts  of 
the  body,  legs,  sting  and  mouth,  but 
none  of  them  is  found  on  the  antennce. 
These,  when  examined  microscopically, 
are  found  to  be  covered  with  a  hardened 
membrane  which  could  not  possibly 
serve  the  bee  in  detecting  odors.  Dr. 
Mclndoo  has  proved  that  the  pores  are 
the  olfactory  cells  of  the  bee  by  coating 
them  over  so  that  odors  cannot  reach 
them  and  then  observing  what  the  bee 
does  when  different  substances  bearing 
odors  are  placed  near  him. 

With  2000  cells  provided  to  smell 
with,  small  wonder  is  it  that  the  bee 
finds  his  food  so  easily  even  when  he 
must  make  long  journeys  for  it.  When 
flying  around  he  is  continually  bathing 
in  scent  laden  air  and  whenever  his  ol- 
factory cells  are  stimulated  by  his  par- 
ticular brand  of  odor  he  can  easily  de- 
tect the  direction  from  which  it  comes. 


Some  of  the  papers  read  before  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  and  the  Archaeological  In- 
stitute of  America  at  their  sessions  in 
Philadelphia  and  Haverford  during  the 
Christmas  holidays : 

_    "Internal  Factors  Producing  the  Swarm- 
ing of  the  Atlantic  Palolo." 

"Does  Amphioxus  Eat  with  His  Left 
Ear?" 

^'Thrombotic  Disease  of  Maple." 

]^The  Passing  of  the  Sequence  of  Tenses." 

''The  Behavior  of  an  Entero-pneustt." 

"The  Rhythmic  Pulsation  of  the  Cloaca 
of  Holothurians." 

^^On  the  Affinities  of  Hyopsodus." 

I^Oral  Endomebiasis." 

"Pre-Otic  Somites  in  Cyclostomes." 

"Some  Learning  Curves." 

"Fertilizer  Experiments  with  Kale  and 
Cabbage." 

"Graphic  Projection   of  Pleistocene   Cli- 
matic Oscillations." 
"A    Chryselephantine    Statuette    of 
Mmoan  Snake  Goddess." 

— Pennsyhania  Punch  Boirl. 
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65  th  Annual  Statement 

OF  THE 

^TNA 

Life  Insurance  Company 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

MORGAN  G.  BULKELEY,  President 

Life,   Accident,   Health,  Liability  and  Workmen's   Compensation  Insurance 

JANUARY  1,  1915 


ASSETS 

Home    Office    Building 

Real   Estate: 

Acqviired  by  Fore- 
closure     $29,143.33 

Supply    Depart- 
ment       75,000.00 


Cash  on  hand  and  in   Banks 

Stocks  and  Bonds 

Mortgages  secured  by  Real 
Estate    

Loans   on    Collateral 

Loans  secured  by  Policies  of 
this    Company     

Interest  due  and  accrued 
December   31,   19 14 

Premiums  in  course  of  collec- 
tion and  deferred  premiums 

Amortized  value  of  bonds  and 
Market  value,  December 
31,  1 914,  of  stocks,  over 
Book  Value,  less  Assets 
not  admitted    


$1,000,000.00 


104,143.33 

4,120,758.13 

35,502,583.15 

58,206,405.74 
1,083,269.35 

11,537.512.00 

2,364,075.66 

2,596,276.76 


3,001,712.31 


LIABIUTIES 

Reserve  on  Life,  Endowment 
and  Term  Policies 

Additional  Reserve,  not  in- 
cluded above 

Premiums  paid  in  advance, 
and  other  Liabilities 

Unearned  interest  on  Policy 
Loans     

Taxes   falling   due   in    1915.. 

Reserve  for  special  class  of 
Policies  and  Dividends  to 
Policyholders  payable  on 
demand    

Losses  and  Claims  awaiting 
proof   and   not   yet    due... 

Unearned  Premiums  on  Ac- 
cident, Health  and  Lia- 
bility    Insurance     

Reserve    for    Liability    claims 

Surplus  to  Policyholders 
amortized   basis   for    Bonds 

Surplus  to  Policyholders, 
Market  Values,  June  30, 
1914     $13,332,271.26 

Surplus  to  Policyholders, 
Market  Value,  Dec.  31, 
1914    $12,838,035.26 


$91,065,454.00 
970,213.00 

993.844.51 

320,820.99 
697,242.31 

3.382,873.20 
694,067.41 


3.313. 361. 36 
2.578,030.28 

15,500,829.37 


TOTAL  ASSETS $119,516,736.43 


INCOME 

Premiums $21,521,928.87 

Interest,  Rents,  etc 6,199,298.62 


TOTAL    LIABILITIES.  .$119,5x6,736.43 
DISBURSEMENTS 

Payments  to    Policyholders.  .    $15,931,302.00 

Taxes    735.1 72.79 

All   other    Disbursements....        7.820,310.92 


TOTAL  INCOME  IX  1914   $27,721,227.49 


TOTAL 
MENTS 


GAINS  DURING  1914 


Increase  in  Surplus  to  Policyholders 
Increase  in  Premium  Income 
Increase  in  Assets  ... 

Increase  in  Life  Insurance  in  Force 


DISBURSE- 
IN    1914 $24,486,785.71 


$  2,475.202.34 

1,902,543.46 

5,559.738.98 

25,263,183.73 


New  Life  Insurance  Issued  in  1914 

Life  Insurance  Paid  for  in  1914      .  .  - 

Life  Insurance  in  Force,  Jan.    1,   1915 

Paid  Policyholders  since  Organization  in  1850 


$ 


75,142  409.31 

64,756.755.31 

380,798,405.03 

263,717,904.00 


liiaiii 


PARTIAL 


ODD 
LOTS 

You  may  buy  any 
number  of  shares  for 
cash,  one,  five,  seven- 
teen, etc. ;  or  you  may 
buy  ten  or  more  shares 
on  conservative  mar- 
gin.    On  the 

PAYMENT      PLAN 


a  small  first  payment  will  permit  you  to  buy  one  or  p 

more  shares  of  standard  stocks  or  bon<is  lifted  on  J 

the  New  York  Stock  Excliange.     Tlie  balance  is  g 

paid  in  easy  monthly  payments.  M 

WRITE   FOR   INTERESTING   FREE   BOOKLET  | 

C,5  0n"Odd  Loti"  1 

C,  6  Of.   "Panui!  Payjiioits"  J 

Sheldon,  Morgan  &  Co. is^ew^^'ofkclt'^y  | 


BIMIIIB 


Mf7nbcys  Nnt'   Y  yi-  Sf  "  k  Jixchaugg 
Members    Clliciti:^  E.^ai-J  rf  Trade 

:;aiiiS!i!:i:!'!iiiii9iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiHi 


THE  NEW  YORK   CENTRAL  RAILROAD  CO. 

New  York,  February  loth,  1915. 
For  the  purpose  of  a  Special  Meeting  of  the 
Stockholders  of  this  Company,  called  to  be  held 
at  Albany,  March  ist,  191 5,  the  stock  transfer 
books  will  be  closed  at  3.00  p.  m.,  February  17th, 
1915,  and  reopened  on  the  morning  of  March  2d, 
1915.  EDWARD  L.  ROSSITER,  Treasurer 


1850 


THE 


1915 


UNITED  STATES  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

In  the  City  ot  New  York  Issues  Guaranteed  Contracts 
JOHN  P.  MUNN,  M.D.,  President 
Finance  Committee 
CL.ARENCE   H.    KELSEY 
Pres.   Title  Guarantee  and  Trust  Co. 
WILLLAM    H.    PORTER.   Banker 
EDWARD   TOWNSEND 
Pres.  Importers  and  Traders  Nat.  Bank 
Good    men,    whether   experienced    In    life    in- 
surance   or    not.    may    make    direct    contracts 
with    this  Company,    for   a    limited   territory   if 
desired,    and    secure    for    themselves,    iu    addi- 
tion  to   first   year's   commission,   a    renewal   in- 
terest insuring  an  income   for  the  future.     Ad- 
dress the  Company  at  its  Home  Office,   No.  277 
Broadway.    New   YorU   City. 


6% 
FARM 


DEPENDABLE 
FARM  MORTGAGES 


Netting'  the  investor  6    per  cent,    free  of  all  e.xperises;  title* 
guaranteed.     For  sale  by 

THE  BANKING  CORPORATION  OF  MONTANA  , 

Paid  in  Capital,  $500,000.00 
Post  Office  Box  "D"  Helena,  Montana 

lUtistrated  (^.'  ^k!et  and  State  Map  free  X^r  the  askiti£. 
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INSURANCE 

CONDUCTED  BY  W.  E.  UNDERWOOD 


Smoke 
Five  Free 


I  make  this  offer  espe- 
cially to  men  accustomed 
to  smoking  loc  and  two- 
for-25c.  cigars. 

For  these  are  the  men  who 
most  appreciate  the  exquisite 
flavor  of  my  private  Havana. 

The  leaf  is  from  a  mom 
ous  district  in  Cuba.  It 
lected  for  me  by  a  resident 
pert.  Then  made  up  especially 
for  me  under  my  monogram 
band.  In  40  years  of  smoking 
I  have  never  found  so  mild  and 
sweet  a  smoke. 

I  want  you  to  know,  as  thou- 
sands already  do,  what  a  de- 
lightful smoke  this  is.  If  you 
don't  say  that  these  cigars  at 
$5  per  hundred  are  the  peer  of 
any  10c  cigar  you  ever  smoked, 
tlie  trial  will  have  cost  you 
nothing. 


ntain-  Si3»'==='^il 
is  se-  ",^NF,R^ 
nt  ex-     '^„  w«,  tiat". 


^'abaM^ 


My 


{\f(ay     Send     ine     mc 
V/IICI.     toward     ship- 


ping expenses  and  I  will  send 
you  trial  cigars.  Then  you  can 
get  future  supplies  at  my  low 
price — $5  per  hundred,  $2.60 
for  fifty,  all  charges  prepaid.  I 
offer  other  cigars,  too,  for 
those  who  like  heavier,  stronger 
smokes.  You  will  find  them  de- 
scribed in  my  booklet.  But  send 
for  the  trial  J.  Rogers  Warner 
Panetelas  now.  The  coupon 
above  is  for  your  convenience. 

(43) 

J.  ROGERS  WARNER 

938  Lockwood  Bldg.     Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


January    i,    1915. 

Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Atlantic  Bailding,  51  Wall  St..  New  York 

InsDres  Against  Marine  and  Inland  Transportation 
Risk  and  Will  Issue  Policies  Making  Loss  Pay- 
able in  Europe  and  Oriental  Countries 
Chartered  by  the  State  of  New  York  in  1842, 
was  preceded  by  a  slueli  couipany  of  a   similar 
name.     Tlie  latter  company   was  liquidated  and 
part  of  Its  capital,    to   tlie   extent   of  .$100,000, 
was  used,   with   consent   of   the  stockholders,    by 
the    Atlantic    Mutual    Insurance    Compiuiy    and 
repaid  with  a  bonus  and  interest  at  tlie  expira- 
tion of  two  years. 

During  its  existence  the  com- 
pany    has    insured    property 

to  the   value   of $27,964,578,109.00 

R<'ceived  premiums  thereon  to 

the   extent    of 287,.324, 890.99 

Paid  losses  during  that  period         143,820,874.99 
Issued    certificates    of    profits 

to    dealers 90,801,110.00 

Of  which  there  have  been  re- 
deemed      83,811,450.00 

Leaving  outstanding  at  pres- 
ent    time 6,989,660.00 

Interest    paid     on     certificates 

amounts    to 23,020,22.3.85 

On  December  31,  1914,  the  as- 
sets of  the  company  amount- 
ed   to 14,101,674.46 

The  profits  of  the  company  revert  to  the  as- 
sured and  are  divided  annually  upon  the  pre- 
miums terminated  during  the  year,  thereby  re- 
ducing   the   cost   of   insurance. 

For    such    dividends,     certificates    are    issued 
subject    to    dividends   of    interest    until   ordered 
to  be  redeemed,  in  accordance  with  the  charter. 
A.   A.   RAVEN,   Pres. 
CORNELIUS   ELDBRT,    Vice-Pres. 
WALTER  WOOD  P.\RSONS.  2d  Vice-Pres. 
CHARLES   E.    FAY,   3d   Vice-Pres. 
G.    STANTON    FLOYD-JONES,    Sec. 


DID   HE  WIN? 

In  our  issue  of  February  8,  we  briefly 
described  the  experience  of  Mr.  A.  W. 
Smith,  who  maintained  a  Whole  Life 
policy  sixty-four  years,  commencing 
when  he  was  thirty-two  years  old,  sur- 
viving to  receive  in  his  own  proper  per- 
son the  face  value  of  it.  The  occasion 
is  a  rare  one  for  the  reason  that  very 
few  people  live  to  attain  that  advanced 
age.  In  commenting  on  the  incident,  I 
said  that  Mr.  Smith  lived  and  won. 

One  of  my  correspondents,  a  clergy- 
man at  Burlington,  Massachusetts, 
questions  the  accuracy  of  my  assertion. 
He  writes: 

"Did  the  Albert  W.  Smith,  mentioned 
by  you  in  your  issue  of  February  8, 
live  and  win?  The  question  has  been 
raised  in  my  mind  by  the  fact  that  if 
each  year  he  had  deposited  $11  (which 
was  the  average  amount  of  premium, 
minus  dividends,  paid  by  him)  in  a  sav- 
ings bank  that  compounded  annually  at 
four  per  cent  he,  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
five,  would  have  drawn  better  than 
$2200  instead  of  the  $1000." 

In  saying  that  Mr.  Smith  lived  and 
won,  I  had  in  mind  the  ancient  selfish 
objection  to  life  insurance,  to  the  effect 
that  a  man  must  die  to  win  its  benefits ; 
meaning,  of  course,  that  he  himself 
would  never  receive  the  reward.  The 
survival  of  this  policyholder  to  the  age 
of  ninety-six,  or  beyond,  is  conclusive 
proof  that  as  a  protection  against  death 
life  insurance  was  superfluous,  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  he  finally  would 
have  secured  a  larger  sum  if  he  had 
deposited  the  premiums  in  a  savings 
bank  at  four  per  cent  interest. 

But  is  that  an  argument  of  sufficient 
weight  for  the  guidance  of  more  than 
one  man  in  a  million?  Experience 
proves  that  the  adoption  of  such  a  prin- 
ciple by  any  man  who  has  dependents 
to  protect  would  be  disastrous.  All  that 
the  vast  majority  of  those  who  acted 
on  it  would  have  at  death  would  be  the 
accumulated  principal  and  interest  to 
their  credit  at  the  bank.  Some  of  them 
would  die  the  first  year,  an  increased 
number  the  second  year,  and  so  on, 
until  all  were  gone.  A  few  would  out- 
live the  time  necessary  to  accumulate 
by  savings  amounts  equal  to  their  in- 
surance. No  man  knows  the  date  of  his 
death;  Mr.  Smith  doubtless  never  be- 
lieved he  would  live  so  long,  at  any 
rate,  he  was  not  assured  of  it.  He  need- 
ed protection  and  received  it.  He  paid' 
his  share  of  the  expense  incident  to  that 
service  during  the  time  he  had  it. 

The  point  I  wished  to  make  in  this 
case,  however,  is  unrelated  to  the  ques- 
tion raised  by  my  correspondent.  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  amount  of  money 
paid  to  Mr.  Smith  by  the  insurance 
company  equaled  exactly  the  amount  o± 
the  insurance.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  re- 
serve  the   company  had  been   accumu- 


lating for  the  policy  during  the  sixty- 
four  years  the  contract  had  run.  The 
principal  of  this  reserve  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixty-third  year  was  the 
difference  between  the  face  of  the  pol- 
icy and  the  amount  of  interest  at  the 
assumed  rate  (probably  four  per  cent) 
for  one  year,  say  $996.25.  If  he  had  died 
during  that  year  this  $996.25,  plus  the 
interest,  would  have  settled  the  claim 
of  $1000.  Having  outlived  the  year  and 
the  tabular  term  of  the  contract,  the 
money  was  surrendered  to  him. 

I  was  merely  endeavoring  to  demon- 
strate in  a  few  words  the  superior 
value — nay,  the  absolute  necessity — of 
the  mathematical  reserve  in  life  insur- 
ance, and  by  inference  to  caution  policy- 
holders against  any  scheme  which  at- 
tempts to  dispense  with  it. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
say  that  with  all  its  hardships,  most 
of  us  desire  a  continuance  of  life.  Mr. 
Smith  survived  to  a  green  old  age,  and 
the  account  we  have  of  him  warrants 
us  in  believing  that  he  was  in  fair 
health  and  happy.  To  achieve  these 
only,  is  to  win.  At  one  time  he  evidently 
needed  the  protection  given  by  life  in- 
surance, and  realizing  that  it  was  an 
expense  willingly  bore  his  share  of  it. 
The  money  he  spent  for  shelter,  cloth- 
ing, food  and  entertainment  for  himself 
and  family  brought  him  and  them — 
transitory,  it  is  true — its  fair  equiva- 
lents. Some  of  it  might  have  been  saved 
and  improved  at  interest.  So  with  the 
service  rendered  by  his  policy.  He  had 
to  contribute  his  just  proportion  of  the 
death  benefits  of  his  company  associates 
who  preceded  him  to  the  grave.  Finally, 
he  outlives  the  necessities  for  the  pro- 
vision and  receives  the  completed  en- 
dovpment  which  the  wisdom  of  old  line 
life  insurance  began  sixty-four  years 
previously  to  accumulate  for  him.  I  am 
firmly  of  the  opinion  that  he  won  hand- 
somely. 

J.  L.,  23  Beaver  street,  N.  Y.  C— The 
latest  advices  we  have  indicate  that  the 
Home  Life  Insurance  Company,  256  Broad- 
way, New  York,  N.  Y.,  is  the  only  company 
as  yet  from  which  the  policy  of  the  Gilder 
Policy  Association  may  be  procured. 

E.  M.  O.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. — As  you  do  not 
like  endowments,  I  can  unequivocally  rec- 
ommend the  policy  offered  you  by  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Connecticut  company. 
You  will  not  err  either  as  to  the  contract 
itself  or  the  company  offering  it.  The  lat- 
ter stands  well  up  in  the  first  rank  in  the 
matter  of  management  and  in  service  to 
policyholders.  Take  that  policy  and  keep  it. 

E.  W.  B.,  Wakonda,  S.  D. — Have  no  in- 
formation yet  of  the  company's  operations 
in  1914  and  do  not  know  its  present  finan- 
cial condition.  December  31,  1913.  its  sur- 
plus was  insignificant.  Up  to  the  date  men- 
tioned, its  management  was  fairly  subject 
to  criticism. 

The  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Company  has 
just  increased  its  capital  from  $4,000,000 
to  $5,000,000,  and  has  a  bill  before  the 
Connecticut  legislature  providing  that  it 
be  made  $10,000,000. 
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PEBBLES 

"Do  you  know  where  the  little  boys  go 
who  don't  put  their  Sunday  School  money 
in  the  plate?" 

"Yes'ni — to  the  movies." — Williams' 
Purple  Cow. 

Fond  Mother  (proudly) — An'  do  ye  no 
think  'e  looks  like  'is  father? 

Sympathetic  Neighbor  (cheerfully) — An 
niver  ye  mind  thot.  Mrs.  McCarty,  so  long 
as  'e's  'ealthy. — Harvard  Lampoon. 

Cholly — When  I  was  a  boy,  you  know, 
the  doctor  said  if  I  didn't  stop  smoking 
cigarets  I  would  become  feeble-minded. 

Miss  Keen — Well,  why  didn't  you  stop? 
— London  Evening  Standard. 

Musical  Maiden  (after  trying  her 
voice) — Do  you  think  I  can  ever  do  any- 
thing with  my  voice.  Professor? 

Music  Master  (cautiously) — Well,  it 
may  come  in  handy  in  case  of  firp. — Sydney 
Bulletin. 

Professor  of  Chemistry — If  anything 
should  go  wrong  in  this  experiment,  we  and 
the  laboratory  with  us  might  be  blown  sky- 
high.  Come  closer,  gentlemen,  so  that  you 
may  be  better  able  to  follow  me. — Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

Simpson  gallantly  escorted  his  Boston 
hostess  to  the  table. 

"May  I,"  he  asked,  "sit  on  your  right 
hand?" 

"No,"  she  replied,  "I  have  to  eat  with 
that.  You'd  better  take  a  chair." — Ex- 
change. 

"S.  C.  1.  The  Brussels  sprouts  will  do  no 
harm  to  the  apple  trees." — Morning  Post. 
All  very  well,  but  we  know  what  these 
Belgians  are.  As  likely  as  not  they  have 
been  plotting  for  years  with  the  French 
beans  to  spring  upon  their  inoffensive 
neighbors . — Pu  nch. 

THE    STAR-SPANGLED    BANNER 
Adapted   for    British    use    and    respectfully   dedi- 
cated to  the  British  Admiralty. 

BY    BETSEY    ROSS 

Oh,  say,  can  you  see  by  the  dawn's  early 

light 
What  so  proudly  we  spurned   at   the  twi- 
light's last  gleaming. 
Whose  broad  stripes  and  bright  stars  thru 

the  perilous  fight 
We  have   always  regarded   as  gauche   and 

ill-seeming ; 
But   the   submarine   scare,   and   the  bombs 

in  the  air 
Have  made  us  content  that  our  flag  is  not 

there. 
Oh,    say,    does    that    star-spangled    banner 

now  wave 
To   insure    that   no    Briton    can   e'er   be   a 

slave  ? 

On  the  shore  dimly  seen  thru  the  mists  of 

the  deep. 
Where    the    Kaiser's    grim    host    in    dread 

silence  reposes,  ■ 
"What  is  that?"  he  exclaims,  "do  I  wake 

or  I  sleep? 
What   flag   now    the   breeze   half   conceals, 

half  discloses?" 
Now  it  catches  the  gleam  of  the  morning's 

first  beam, 
And  Old  Glory  reflected  now  shines  on  the 

stream. 
"  'Tis  the  star-spangled  banner,  intended  to 

wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of 

the  brave." 

Oh,  thus  be  it  ever  when  Frenchmen  shall 

stand 
Between  our  loved  homes  and  the  loss  we 

might  suffer. 
Blest  with  victory  and  peace  by  our  Allies' 

firm  stand. 
And  by  brave  little  Belgium,  which  served 

as  a  buffer. 
Then   conquer   we   must,   for   the   Yankees 

we  trust 
To  kindly  forget  we  are  ever  unjust ; 
And  the  star-spangled  banner  we  earnestly 

crave 
May  enable  Britannia  to  still  rule  the  wave. 
— New  York  Evening  Post. 


New  England  Mutual 

Life  Insurance  Company 

87  Milk  Street,   Boston,  Massachusetts 

ALFRED  D.   FOSTER,  President 

Seventy-first  Annual  Statement 

According  to  Values  December  31,  1914,  as  fixed  by  the  Massachusetts  Insurance  Department 


ASSETS 

Bonds   and    Stocks $38,805,409.00 

Real  Estate:  Home  Office  Build- 
ings      1,230,003.19 

Other   Real   Estate 560,369.15 

Loans  on   First  Mortgage 15,031,884.00 

Loans  on  Collateral  Security...  222,850.00 
Loans  on  Policies  and  Premium 

Notes 11,665,392.24 

Interest  and  Rents,  due  and  ac- 
crued      867,977.49 

Net   Outstanding  Premiums....  634,347.91 

Cash   in    Banks 1,144,778.05 


LIABILITIES 

Reserve  at  Massachusetts  Stand- 
ard   .  .$61,808,377.71 

Death    and    Endowment    Claims 

Reported  and  Awaiting  Proofs         292,389.53 

Reserve    for    Unreported    Death 

Claims   47,678.00 

Reserve  for  Equalization  of  Mor- 
tality and  Depreciation  of 
Assets    300,000.00 

Premiums   and    Interest   paid   in 

advance 67,213.35 

Commissions  and  Expenses  Ac- 
crued     52,694.43 
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THIS  war  is  renewing  my  youth. 
Being  a  "war  baby"  I  grew  up  on 
the  stories  of  the  young  veterans 
instead  of  Arabian  Nights  or  Grimm's 
Fairy  Tales.  Now  they  all  come  back  to 
me.  For  instance,  the  German  Informa- 
tion Service  sends  me  today  the  follow- 
ing "news"  with  a  space  left  for  yes- 
terday's date: 

Frankfort,  February  . — Lured  by  the 
taste  of  real  Silesian  bacon,  thirty  Rus- 
sians marched  with  a  German  prisoner  into 
a  German  camp,  relates  the  Oherschlesische 
Anzeiger  of  Upper  Silesia. 

George  Goralczyk,  a  locksmith  from  Beu- 
then,  chief  of  the  volunteer  fire  brigade  in 
that  city,  is  a  corporal  in  a  machine  gun 
corps  which  resisted  the  Russians.  In  one 
encounter,  when  the  troop  was  hard  prest 
and  forced  to  withdraw,  Goralczyk  took  the 
heavy  machine  gun  on  his  shoulder  and 
carried  it  to  the  nearest  village,  where  he 
found  refuge  in  a  barn.  Removing  his  knap- 
sack, he  lay  down  for  a  well  earned  rest, 
when  suddenly  he  was  surprized  by  a  num- 
of  Russians.  Goralczyk  put  down  his  rifle 
and  revolver  and,  since  he  could  speak  Po- 
lish well,  began  to  converse  with  the  Rus- 
sians. 

They  were  all  hungry,  so  Goralczyk  took 
a  piece  of  real  Silesian  bacon  and  a  piece 
of  bread  from  his  knapsack  and  gave  them 
to  the  Russians  while  he  thought  of  a  plan 
for  escape.  He  told  them  that  German  sol- 
diers got  such  a  ration  of  bacon  and  bread, 
besides  warm  food,  whisky  and  excellent 
pay.  By  this  glowing  tale  he  succeeded  in 
inducing  the  Russians  to  return  to  camp 
with  him. 

At  dusk  they  marched  to  the  German 
camp,  the  thirty  men  arranged  in  two  files 
under  Goralczyk's  command.  They  halted 
before  the  quarters  of  the  sergeant  major. 
and  Goralczyk  reported  to  his  superior. 
The  latter  refused  to  believe  at  first  that 
Goralczyk  had  captured  thirty  men  single 
handed  and  asked,  "How  did  vou  manage 
it?" 

"It  was  very  simple,"  replied  Goralczyk 
with  a  laugh.  "I  surrounded  them." 

I  know  this  story  is  true  because  I 
have  often  heard  him  tell  about  it.  Only 
his  name  was  not  Goralczyk.  I  think  it 
was  Macarthy  or  some  such  and  he 
lived  in  Sabetha,  Kansas,  not  Beuthen. 
The  number  of  prisoners  was  originally 
two,  but  it  rose  co  five  while  I  was  a 
boy  and  the  natural  increase  would 
make  it  about  thirty  by  now.  "You 
didn't  need  a  gun,"  he  used  to  tell  us. 
"All  you  had  to  do  was  to  go  out  and 
holler  'Bacon,  beans  and  baccy!'  and 
the  rebs  would  come  a-runnin'." 

And  then  the  climax.  The  narrator 
always  encored  it  several  times  without 
waiting  for  his  auditors  to  demand  it, 
and  long  after  the  applause  had  sub- 
sided and  other  speakers  had  the  floor 
we  could  hear  him  chuckling  over  it  to 


himself:  "  'I  surrounded  'em,'  sez  I,  and 
you  ought  to  have  heard  how  the  cap- 
tain laft." 

That  always  was  a  good  story.  But 
there  are  others,  like  the  one  that  comes 
from  France  about  how  the  Germans 
entered  an  empty  town  whence  all  the 
inhabitants  had  suddenly  fled,  leaving 
the  doors  open  and  the  meals  cooking 
in  the  kitchen,  and  what  fun  the  sol- 
diers had  with  the  trinkets  in  the  jew- 
elry stores.  That  was  a  Georgia  town  as 
I  heard  it.  "And  that  afternoon  we 
played  ball  with  gold  watches  in  the 
street,"  said  the  man  with  the  G.  A.  R. 
badge.  "Why  didn't  you  put  a  watch  in 
your  pocket?"  I  asked,  for  I  saw  he  had 
none.  "That  would  have  been  stealing, 
sonny,"  he  replied  in  grave  reproof. 

In  one  of  the  Petrograd  reports  it  is 
stated  that  the  German  army  in  Poland 
is  provided  with  some  sort  of  a  machine 
that  turns  the  rails  into  corkscrew 
shape  so  they  cannot  be  relaid  when  the 
line  falls  again  into  the  hands  of  the 
Russians.  What  nonsense!  There  is  no 
need  for  a  portable  rolling-mill.  I  could 
show  them  how  it's  done,  for  it  has  been 
shown  me  over  many  a  camp-fire.  First 
you  build  up  a  log  house  out  of  the  ties 
and  lay  the  rails  across  it.  Then  set  it 
on  fire  and  when  the  rails  are  soft 
enough  two  men  at  each  end  can  bend 
them  into  curves.  Our  boys  used  to  make 
U  S  out  of  them  mostly  as  being  easy 
and  patriotic.  But  if  they  had  time  they 
would  wind  them  around  trees  or  con- 
struct words  and  sentences  of  a  satiric 
and  uncomplimentary  nature  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Confederates  who  were  to 
follow.  No  doubt  in  Poland  they  are  do- 
ing the  same.  The  Russian  language 
done  in  steel  rails  must  look  fine. 

History  repeats  itself — or  perhaps 
we  should  say,  historians  repeat  them- 
selves. 


The  clumsy  attempt  to  disguise  the 
"Lusitania"  by  displaying  the  Ameri- 
can flag  shows  a  lack  of  resourceful- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  British  Ad- 
miralty that  we  should  not  expect  from 
the  land  of  Sherlock  Holmes.  They 
should  rather  have  hoisted  the  Swiss, 
Bolivian  or  Bohemian  flags.  Or  they 
might  have  painted  on  the  stern  some 
well-chosen  nom  de  guerre  such  as 

THE     BERNHARDI 

or 

DIE  GOTZENDAMMERUNG 

Doubtless  it  would  be  equally  effective 
to  label  the  "Lusitania" 

'ware  derelict! 
or 

THIS    IS    A    GERMAN    SUBMARINE    IN 
DISGUISE 

Later,  as  the  Germans  got  onto  these 
tricks,  more  elaborate  disguises  would 
be  necessary.  For  instance,  a  vessel 
might  easily  be  made  up  during  the 
winter  to  resemble  an  iceberg  by  spray- 
ing water  over  the  deck  and  sides  and 
hanging  a  frieze  of  icicles  along  the 
sheets.  (N.  B.  Sheets  is  a  nautical  term 
meaning  ropes,  not  bed-kivers.)  Since 
a  whale  was  recently  shelled  by  the 
British  as  a  submarine,  why  should  not 
the  Germans,  being  so  much  stupider. 


mistake  a  Cunarder  for  a  whale?  The 
deception  could  be  facilitated  by  a  little 
brown  canvas,  and  a  spray  pump  on 
the  bow  to  spout  at  intervals  and 
spread  abroad  the  odor  of  oil  and 
spermaceti.  Perhaps,  too,  the  British 
Admiralty  might  buy  out  the  scenery 
of  some  stranded  comic  opera  and  get 
up  the  liner  as  a  coral  island  with  the 
four  funnels  as  palm  trees  and  the 
edge  of  the  torpedo  net  as  a  coral  reef. 
Instead  of  attempting  to  stop  it 
would  it  not  be  more  advisable  for 
Congress  to  pass  a  law  permitting  any 
belligerent  vessel  in  distress  to  raise 
the  American  flag  on  condition  that  it 
is  kept  up?  The  Germans  could  not  ob- 
ject because  their  warships,  "Goeben" 
and  "Breslau,"  escaped  capture  in  the 
Mediterranean  by  quickly  selling  them- 
selves to  Turkey.  In  this  way  we  might 
in  the  course  of  time  acquire  a  large 
part  of  the  British  merchant  marine 
and  navy  at  a  mere  nominal  cost.  To 
meet  such  an  emergency  every  belliger- 
ent vessel  on  leaving  port  might  be 
provided  at  our  expense  with  an  Ameri- 
can flag  and  a  pennant  inscribed 

SOLD  TO  AMERICA,   5   MINUTES  AGO 

But,  after  all,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  there  is  nothing  better  than  a 
simple  canvas  sign  lettered  in  lamp- 
black and  turpentine: 

FRESH     paint!     KEEP    OFF ! 


A  student  in  the  University  of  At- 
lantis who  has  had  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
perience in  debates,  formal  and  casual, 
has  drawn  up  a  set  of  rules  governing 
the  ethics  and  tactics  of  discussion 
which  he  permits  me  to  publish: 

THE    TEN    RULES    OF   ARGUMENTATION 

I.  Tou  can  discuss  matters  with  a  person 
or  punch  his  nose.  Sometimes  the  former 
policy  has  advantages. 

II.  Don't  do  things  by  halves.  Either  dis- 
cuss or  fight ;  it  is  a  mistake  to  mingle  the 
methods. 

III.  Your  opponent  is  not  a  hypocrite, 
altho  you  might  be  one  if  you  said  the  same 
things.  Almost  any  position  may  be  held 
sincerely. 

lY.  Your  opponent  may  make  mistakes 
in  point  of  fact,  but  he  does  not  tell  lies. 
You  have  no  business  to  discuss  with  liars 
at  all. 

V.  Don't  challenge  any  statement  of  fact 
made  by  your  opponent  unless  you  can 
prove  his  mistake. 

VI.  On  the  other  hand,  don't  state  any- 
thing as  a  fact  unless  you  know  how  it 
could  be  proved. 

VII.  Don't  accuse  your  opponent  of  "in- 
terested motives."  That  argument  leads  to 
mutual  stalemate,  for  it  can  be  bandied 
back  and  forth  forever. 

VIII.  Don't  misrepresent  your  oppon- 
ent's arguments.  By  so  doing  you  lead  a 
charge  against  an  army  of  ghosts  and  leave 
a  real  fiesh  and  blood  enemy  to  attack  your 
unprotected  flank. 

IX.  When  you  have  lost  your  temper  re- 
member a  pressing  engagement  at  once. 
With  your  temper  gone  you  are  as  capable 
of  successful  argument  as  a  decapitated 
general  is  of  strategy. 

X.  "But  whosoever  shall  say,  'Thou  fool,' 
shall  be  in  danger  of  hell  fire." 


When   in    Rome   do   as   the   Romans 
ought  to  do. 


It  is  a  permissible  surmise  that  the 
world  would  get  along  better  if  we  all 
paid  less  heed  to  the  Zeitgeist  and  more 
to  the  Heilige  Geist. 


March  1,  1915 


THE     INDEPENDENT 
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INDEPENDENT  OPINIONS 

It  may  have  been  venturesome  for  a 
periodical  seeking  to  develop  rapidly 
its  circulation  to  announce  a  series  of 
articles  on  theistic  cosmology  at  a  time 
when,  they  say,  nobody  is  interested  in 
religion  or  philosophy.  Nevertheless,  it 
appears  to  have  been  iustified  for  we 
have  received  more  letters  in  com- 
mendation of  this  feature  than  of  manv 
supposedly  more  popular.  Witness  the 
following: 

I  am  enjoying  to  the  fullest  Dr.  Ward's 
articles  on  "What  I  Believe."  I'm  hoping 
they  will  find  their  way  into  book  form.  I 
r'annot  tell  what  a  liberalizing  and  en- 
lightening influence  his  writings  have  had 
over  my  mind  and  in  my  life  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  or  more.  I  well 
recall  the  joy  that  filled  my  heart  when  I 
received  the  first  copy  of  The  Independent 
while  serving  in  my  first  pastorate  at  Mur- 
freesboro,  Tennessee.  It  has  widened  my 
vision  and  driven  sectarianism  out  of  my 
heart.  It  has  put  me  in  touch  with  such 
great  and  gracious  interpreters  of  litera- 
ture and  nature  as  Maurice  Thompson  and 
E.  P.  Powell,  who  taught  me  to  love,  as 
never  before,  the  hills  and  valleys  and  birds 
and  streams  of  my  Southern  Middle  Ten- 
nessee home.  The  sanity  of  your  views  on 
Biblical  Criticism  saved  me  from  "The 
Eclipse  of  Faith"  and  made  of  religion  an 
infinitely  more  vital  force  in  mv  life. 


Matheics,   Virginia 


George   Gowen 


A  distinguished  American  theologian 
thinks  we  have  not  made  sufficiently 
prominent  the  following  points  in  this 
constant  discussion  of  the  conduct  of 
the  war: 

In  getting  at  a  judgment  whether  colos- 
sal guilt  is  to  be  ascribed  to  Germany  for 
"militarism"  ought  not  the  reader  to  nut 
into  the  balances  the  possible  benefit  that 
"militarism"  has  had  for  Germany?  For 
the  first  time  I  heard  from  Professor  Christ- 
lieb.  then  delegate  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  in  New  York.  1873, 
that  the  German  military  system  was  a 
blessing  to  his  country  because  it  devel- 
oped the  physical  manliood  of  its  people.  I 
have  conversed  since  in  many  studies  and 
homes  in  Germany  from  jieace-loving  Stutt- 
gart to  Prussian  Berlin  and  in  every  case 
I  found  the  same  view  taken.  During  these 
last  forty  years  something  has  come  over 
the   German   people.   The  men   seem   to  be 


physically  better  developed  and  have  better 
carriage.  More  than  that,  there  seems  to 
be  in  Germany  more  self-reliance  and  man- 
liue'ss  unto  personal  bravery.  If  a  certain 
amount  of  insolence  has  come  with  this  de- 
velojjnient.  it  is  to  be  deplored.  But  I  have 
f(mnd  American  braggartism  and  English 
insolence  also. 

So  far  as  I  have  seen  in  The  Independent 
no  condemnation  of  the  employment  of 
Turcos  and  other  Africans  under  French 
control  and  of  Sikhs  under  English  aus- 
pices. If  to  burn  Louvain  is  "an  awful 
atrocity."  what  of  the  employment  of  these 
agents  of  war  and  blood  against  whit^; 
men'/  "Everything  is  fair  in  war."  That  is 
a  horrible  principle  and  was  made  horrible 
long  ago  by  the  declaration  of  a  great  En- 
glishman. Lord  Chatham.  We  used  to  learn 
the  passage  under  Mark  Bailey  at  New 
Haven.  After  condemning  the  resort  to 
"the  shambles  of  every  German  despot"  for 
mercenaries  to  fight  Americans,  he  says 
"who  has  dared  to  authorize  and  associate 
to  our  arms  the  tomahawk  and  the  scalp- 
ing knife  of  the  savage,  to  call  into  civilized 
alliance  the  wild  and  inhuman  inhabitants 
of  the  woods,  to  delegate  to  merciless  In- 
dians the  defense  of  disputed  rights  and  ro 
wage  the  horrors  of  this  barbarous  war 
against  our  brethren?"  It  seems  to  me  that 
wliilo  the  curse  is  being  pronounced  upon 
(Jermany.  the  fact  of  the  employment  of 
half  savages  against  her  should  be  brought 
out. 

David  S.  Schaff 

Pittsburgh,   Pennsylvania 


That  something  is  wrjng  with  the 
commercial  connection  between  producer 
and  consumer  is  evident  when  glut  and 
scarcity  can  coexist  in  the  same  coun- 
try, as  described  in  the  letter  below. 
The  natural  instinct  of  the  rural  mind 
is  to  lay  everything  that  goes  wrong 
to  the  financial  system,  but  we  fear  the 
problem  is  not  so  simple  as  that. 

Benton  County,  Missouri,  had  a  million 
bushels  of  apples  rotting  on  the  ground  be- 
cause her  people  had  no  money  to  pay  for 
gathering  and  shipping  the  crop  and  there 
are  three  counties  in  Illinois  that  did  not 
gather  or  ship  their  apples  because  they 
would  not  pay  for  the  labor ;  this,  with  mil- 
lions of  people  in  the  great  cities  to  whom 
those  apples  woidd  be  the  bread  of  life  and 
the  builder  of  health  ;  and  with  men.  wcmen 
and  children  needing  work  in  the  canning 
factories.  This,  with  like  conditions  affect- 
ing the  South's  great  crop  of  sweet  pota- 
toes, molasses,  dairy  products,  chickens  and 
eggs ;  this,  with  the  railroads  complaining 
that  they  are  not  making  running  expenses 
and  the  people  crying  out  about  the  high 
cost  of  living ;  this,  with  widows  and  little 
children  glad  to  get  work  in  the  canning 
factories  and  not  able  to  afford  meat  once 
a  week. 

Secretary  McAdoo.  in  his  effort  to  make 
bankers  deal  justly  by  their  clients,  has 
tied  up  millions  of  dollars  just  when  and 
where  they  were  most  sorely  needed.  In 
many  towns  of  the  South  people  mortgage 
their  lands  to  borrow  money  at  ten  per  cent 
interest  and  the  banker  makes  in  a  few 
years,  an  excuse  to  renew  the  bond,  charg- 
ing interest  on  interest.  Beautiful  lands  are 
for  sale  at  ten  dollars  an  acre  with  no 
buyers.  Mrs.  Margaret  A.  Collins 

Fayetteville,  Arkansas 


I  am  reading  The  Independent  these  days 
with  keen  enjoyment  from  cover  to  cover. 
I  think  the  short,  concise  articles  you  are 
publishing  on  the  Great  War  have  given 
me  a  better  idea  of  the  existing  conditions 
than  anything  else  I  have  read. 

I  feel  that  when  I  have  gone  thru  a 
number  of  The  Independent  I  am  reliably 
posted  up-to-date  on  many  subjects,  and 
the  process  has  been  interesting  as  well  as 
instructive.  The  Independent  is  its  own 
best  advertisement. 

Carroll  D.  Smith 


Illustrated  London  Newi, 
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MR.  WILSON  AFTER  TWO  YEARS 


THE  presidency  of  Woodrow  Wilson  has  run 
half  its  course.  It  is  a  convenient  occasion  to 
consider  what  kind  of  a  President  he  is  and 
how  he  has  comported  himself  in  his  great 
office.  No  estimate  made  now  can  be  final.  Only  the 
rectifying  perspective  and  the  clarifying  illumination 
of  passing  time  will  avail  to  make  the  picture  a  thoroly 
truthful  one. 

Mr.  Wilson  is  by  conviction  a  democrat.  He  believes 
in  the  people.  He  would  have  them  govern;  and  he 
would  have  every  act  of  government  infused  with  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  popular  welfare.  He  is  a  hater 
of  autocracy,  a  consistent  foe  of  special  privilege.  In 
his  dealing  with  the  tariff,  with  the  trust  problem,  with 
the  banking  and  currency  system,  with  the  perplexities 
of  the  people  of  Mexico,  he  has  uniformly  and  firmly 
upheld  the  rights  of  the  many  as  against  the  privileges 
of  the  few.  In  working  out  these  vexing  problems  he 
may  have  made  mistakes.  He  may  have  fallen  short  of 
the  wisest  adjustment  of  means  to  ends.  But  his  pur- 
pose, at  least,  has  been  single,  his  motives  high. 

Mr.  Wilson  is  not  only  a  democrat  in  the  broad  mean- 
ing of  the  term,  he  is  a  Democrat  in  the  partizan  sense. 
He  believes  profoundly  in  his  party,  its  principles  and 
its  purposes;  and  he  sometimes  lets  his  party  loyalty 
color  his  actions  and  obscure  his  judgment.  Partizan 
appointments  in  the  diplomatic  service,  displacing  with 
inexperienced  men  others  who  had  been  trained  by 
service  at  different  capitals,  have  been  a  disappointment 
to  those  who  had  hoped  that  the  recently  adopted  policy 
of  promotion  for  merit  and  ability  would  be  a  continu- 
ing one.  In  his  Jackson  Day  address  Mr.  Wilson  de- 
clared that  the  Republican  party  had  not  had  a  new  idea 
in  thirty  years.  Such  a  statement  is  defensible  only  on 
a  definition  of  the  term  "Republican  party"  worthy  of 
none  but  the  most  reckless  political  campaigner.  During 
the  presidential  campaign  and  since  Mr.  Wilson  has 
persistently  misinterpreted  the  fundamental  principle 
of  the  trust  program  of  the  Progressive  candidate  for 
President  and  his  associates  in  describing  it  as  an 
advocacy  of  "regulated  monopoly."  In  such  instances 
as  these  Mr.  Wilson  lets  his  partizanship  cloud  his 
usually  clear  vision. 

Mr.  Wilson  knows  his  own  mind.  He  has  the  courage 
of  his  convictions.  With  pertinacity  and  determination 
he  has  held  his  party  associates  in  Congress  to  the  task 
of  working  out  the  party's  program  of  legislation  long 
after  many  of  them  would  have  been  glad  to  give  it  up 
for  the  time  and  go  home.  There  has  been  little  room  for 
doubt  at  any  time  as  to  just  what  the  President  wanted. 
There  has  at  no  time  been  any  sign  of  weakening  in  his 
efforts  to  bring  it  to  accomplishment. 


Sometimes  it  has  seemed  that  he  has  been  a  little  too 
sure  that  in  knowing  his  own  m^ind  he  knew  the  mind 
of  the  country  as  well.  In  the  matter  of  the  Ship  Pur- 
chase bill  he  has  been  persistent  to  the  point  of  ob- 
stinacy, on  a  matter  to  which  the  country  had  never 
committed  itself  and  on  which  there  appeared  in  in- 
creasing volume,  as  time  went  on,  strong  differences  of 
opinion. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  shown  himself  an  able  and  forceful 
party  leader.  He  was  nominated  by  a  divided  party;  he 
has  made  it  act  in  its  legislative  career  as  tho  it  were  a 
united  party.  His  hand  has  been  continuously  felt  in  the 
work  of  Congress.  He  has  stood  rigidly  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  party  pledges  and  for  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion to  which  the  party  stood  committed.  He  has  exerted 
great  influence  upon  Congress.  But  he  has  done  it  by 
the  force  of  his  personality  and  the  prestige  of  his  posi- 
tion in  the  nation  and  in  his  party.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  he  has  used  any  improper  means  of  influence 
or  brought  pressure  to  bear  upon  individual  congress- 
men in  unjustifiable  ways.  Mr.  Wilson  has  proceeded 
upon  the  sound  conviction  that  the  President  is  a  co- 
ordinate part  of  the  law-making  power,  holding,  in- 
deed, a  peculiar  position  therein  as  the  one  man  elected 
by  all  the  people  and  representing  therefore  not  any  sec- 
tional interest  but  the  common  welfare. 

IN  international  relations  Mr.  Wilson  has  kept  the 
United  States  upon  a  high  plane  of  idealism  and  honor. 
He  threw  the  whole  force  of  his  personal  influence  into 
the  scale  to  impel  a  not  too  eager  Congress  to  do  justice 
in  the  repeal  of  the  Panama  Canal  tolls  exemption  act. 
He  has  encouraged  the  signing  of  arbitration  and 
"breathing  spell"  peace  treaties  with  many  nations  of 
the  world.  Since  the  Great  War  began,  he  has  steered 
a  steady  course  in  perilous  waters.  He  has  maintained 
the  neutrality  of  the  United  States  with  fine  impartial- 
ity; and  at  the  same  time  he  has  not  hesitated  to  call 
the  warring  powers  to  account  for  actual  or  threatened 
invasions  of  American  rights. 

In  Mexico,  Mr.  Wilson  has  been  actuated  by  a  keen 
feeling  for  democracy  and  the  rights  of  man.  He  has 
wanted  the  Mexican  people  to  have  every  opportunity, 
consistent  with  due  respect  for  the  rights  of  the  rest  of 
the  world,  to  work  out  their  own  problems  in  their  own 
way.  But  in  translating  his  convictions  into  action  he 
has  fallen  into  serious  inconsistencies.  He  has  vibrated 
between  impulsive  action  and  passive  drifting.  He 
brought  the  United  States  to  the  verge  of  war  thru  a 
demand  for  reparation  which  in  the  outcome  was  never 
granted.  He  seized  a  custom  house  and  a  city  at  a  cost 
of  seventeen  American  dead  in  order  to  prevent  the 
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landing  of  arms  which  a  few  days  later  were  quietly 
disembarked  at  another  port  without  a  shadow  of  pro- 
test. Mr.  Wilson's  ideals  for  Mexico  have  been  splen- 
did; his  policy  has  hardly  been  either  consistent  or 
sound. 

But  despite  these  criticisms,  well  founded  as  we  be- 
lieve them  to  be,  Mr.  Wilson  has  shown  himself  a 
President  notable  for  high-mindedness,  commanding 
ability,  breadth  of  vision  and  fineness  of  spirit.  Naught 
but  the  verdict  of  history  should  dub  a  man  great.  But 
if  the  promise  and  performance  of  the  first  half  of  his 
administration  are  not  belied  in  the  second,  it  would 
be  a  matter  of  the  keenest  surprize  and  disappointment 
if  the  future  time  does  not  put  the  name  of  Woodrow 
Wilson  high  on  the  roll  of  America's  chief  executives. 


THE  MEANING  OF  A  HURRICANE 

THE  news  that  the  Manua  Islands  of  the  Samoan 
group  have  been  devastated  by  a  South  Sea  cyclone, 
leaving  nearly  two  thousand  of  our  wards  in  danger  of 
starvation,  reminds  us  of  our  duty  toward  the  people 
we  have  taken  under  our  protection.  The  American  gun- 
boat "Princeton"  has  brought  to  them  what  aid  it  could, 
but  since  the  Samoans  have  lost  not  only  their  food  sup- 
plies but  also  many  of  their  palm  trees,  not  only  their 
houses  but  even  in  some  places  the  soil,  it  is  imperative 
that  our  Government  should  take  prompt  and  generous 
action  to  relieve  their  necessities. 

It  also  reminds  us  that  we  owe  our  peaceful  acquisi- 
tion of  these  islands  to  another  hurricane  of  this  same 
stormy  season  but  twenty-six  years  ago.  The  phrase 
which  ancient  law  applied  to  all  such  catastrophes  is 
appropriate  here  at  least,  for  the  storm  that  providen- 
tially came  in  the  nick  of  time  to  prevent  a  war  between 
Germany  and  the  United  States  might  well  be  called  the 
"Act  of  God."  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  modestly  entitled 
his  marvelous  bit  of  descriptive  writing  "A  Footnote  to 
History,"  but  in  his  closing  lines  he  discloses  the  fact 
that  he  realized  the  importance  of  the  episode  as  few 
did  in  those  days: 

Thus  in  what  seemed  the  very  article  of  war  and  within 
the  duration  of  a  single  day,  the  sword-arm  of  each  of  the 
two  angry  powers  was  broken;  their  formidable  ships  re- 
duced to  junk;  the  disciplined  hundreds  to  a  horde  of  cast- 
aways. .  .  .  The  so-called  hurricane  of  March  16  made  thus 
a  marking  epoch  in  world  history;  directly  and  at  once  it 
brought  about  the  congress  and  treaty  of  Berlin;  indirectly, 
and  by  a  process  still  continuing,  it  founded  the  modern 
navy  of  the  States.  Coming  years  and  other  historians  will 
declare  the  influence  of  that. 

"Coming  historians"  will  indeed  have  much  to  say  of 
this  critical  moment,  but  already  we  can  see  better  than 
R.  L.  S.,  for  all  his  prophetic  insight,  what  it  meant 
when  the  American  warships  "Trenton,"  "Vandalia"  and 
"Nipsic"  ranged  up  alongside  of  the  German  warships 
"Adler,"  "Eber"  and  "Olga"  and  the  British  warship 
"Calliope"  stood  between  holding  the  balance  of  power. 
President  Cleveland  was  known  to  be  no  jingo.  He  was 
so  averse  to  expansion  in  the  Pacific  that  he  tried  to 
give  back  Hawaii  to  her  savage  queen.  So  when  he  called 
upon  Congress  to  appropriate  six  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars for  immediate  use  in  the  protection  of  American 
interests  in  Samoa  there  was  no  opposition  except  from 
those  who  thought  he  should  have  taken  even  stronger 
action  when  the  Germans   in  Apia  harbor  violated  a 


fundamental  American  principle  by  searching  our  ves- 
sels. Senator  Reagan  called  for  armed  opposition  to  "the 
arrogant  power."  Senator  Frye  said  that  no  fourth  class 
European  power  would  stand  what  the  United  States 
had  stood  from  Germany.  It  was  the  expectation  of  the 
world  that  the  American  and  British  vessels  would  soon 
be  in  conflict  with  the  German.  In  fact  the  newspapers 
reported  firing  had  already  begun. 

Then  the  storm  broke.  There  were  thirteen  unlucky 
vessels  afloat  in  Apia  Bay  when  the  sun  rose.  When  it 
set  there  was  none  left.  Twelve  were  sunk  or  grounded. 
One,  the  British  "Calliope,"  steamed  out  of  the  harbor 
mouth  against  the  storm,  cheered  by  the  Americans  on 
the  "Trenton"  which  she  passed  as  she  made  her  way 
to  safety  in  the  open  sea. 

If  the  battle  had  been  fought  the  loss  of  shipping 
could  not  have  been  greater.  Of  the  crew  of  the  Ameri- 
can "Vandalia"  forty-three  were  lost.  Of  eighty  Ger- 
mans on  the  "Eber"  only  four  were  saved.  It  seemed  as 
tho  Nature  had  tried  to  put  to  shame  the  destructive 
efforts  of  man.  When  the  news  reached  Europe  and 
America  the  horror  of  it  banished  all  thoughts  of  war. 
But  those  on  the  spot  did  not  know  that  the  danger  was 
over,  so  Admiral  Kimberly  collected  his  shipwrecked 
men  and  paraded  them  on  the  beach  while  the  band 
played  "Hail  Columbia."  It  would  make  a  scene  for  a 
historical  painter — if  our  American  artists  were  not  so 
exclusively  occupied  with  purple  cows  and  mermaids — 
the  green  background  of  volcanic  peaks,  the  stormy  sea 
in  the  foreground  dashing  against  the  vessels  stranded 
upon  the  coral  reef,  the  tattered  palm  trees  along  the 
beach,  the  ruins  of  nipa  huts  and  corrugated  iron  shops, 
and  amid  this  devastation  two  separating  bands  of  cast- 
aways, just  snatched  from  the  jaws  of  death  but  ready 
to  enter  them  again  at  command  of  their  countries. 

But  no  such  commands  were  given.  Ten  years  later 
the  British  "Porpoise"  and  the  American  "Philadelphia" 
joined  in  a  bombardment  of  Apia,  but  since  then  Samoa 
has  been  at  peace.  To  put  an  end  to  the  dispute  England 
withdrew  her  claims  to  Samoa  and  Germany  and  the 
United  States  divided  the  islands  between  them.  Now  it 
is  New  Zealand  instead  of  Germany  which  holds  Apia 
and  Stevenson's  wish  has  come  true. 


THE  VISION  OF  PROPHETS  AND  BARDS 

BECAUSE  war  is  so  utterly  devilish,  and  has  sunk 
to  such  a  level  of  meanness,  hiding  in  muddy  ditches, 
retreating  many  miles  away  to  hurl  bombs  on  whom  they 
may  hit,  at  safe  distance  shooting  with  superior  guns  a 
flying  foe,  bombarding  cathedrals,  burning  libraries  and 
universities,  raiding  defenseless  towns,  devising  and 
singing  revenge  and  hate;  therefore  this  is  the  time  to 
dream  of  the  sweetness  of  peace  and  the  return  of  the 
Saturnian  Age,  an  age  that  never  was,  but  will  be  if 
perennial  longings  and  prayers  can  bring  it. 

It  is  no  siren  song,  this  of  Hebrew  prophet  and  Greek 
sage  and  Roman  bard  and  Persian  seer  and  the  in- 
spired singers  of  every  age.  "They  shall  beat  their 
swords  into  plowshares,"  says  Isaiah,  "and  learn  war 
no  more."  Then  "righteousness  and  praise  shall  spring 
forth  before  all  the  nations,"  and  "none  shall  hurt  or 
destroy  in  all  God's  holy  mountain."  And  he  that  had 
the  vision  in  Patmos  saw  the  angel  come  down  from 
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Heaven  with  the  key  of  the  abyss  and  the  chain  to  close 
and  seal  Hell  for  a  thousand  years. 

So  Plato,  mouthpiece  of  the  wisest  of  the  Greeks, 
turned  aside  from  the  riot  of  the  Persian  war  to  tell  of 
the  well-governed  Atlantis,  to  be  followed  in  our  later 
centuries  by  Bacon's  New  Atlantis  and  More's  Utopia, 
and  he  gave  the  longest  of  his  dialogs  to  design  a  Re- 
public founded  on  philosophy  and  justice,  a  state  "in 
which  they  only  shall  rule  who  are  truly  rich,  not  in 
silver  and  gold,  but  in  virtue  and  wisdom,  which  are  the 
true  blessings  of  life."  And  so,  after  the  wars  of  Caesar, 
the  twin  Augustan  poets  looked  for  the  Golden  Age  and 
seemed  to  see  it  close  at  hand.  He  who  sang  lulus,  pro- 
genitor of  Julius  Caesar,  promised  Pollio  that  the  spin- 
dles of  the  accordant  Fates  should  hasten  the  day  when 
war  should  cease,  when  navies  should  no  more  vex  the 
seas,  and  herds  no  more  fear  the  huge  lions,  and  when 
the  fields  and  flocks  of  every  land  should  supply  the 
wants  of  all.  His  brother  poet  took  up  the  refrain,  and 
in  the  nation's  secular  prayer  to  Apollo  and  Diana  fore- 
saw the  day  when — 

Faith  now  and  Peace  shall  back  to  earth  return, 
Honor  and  ancient  Chastity  revive; 
Forgotten  Virtue  dare  appear  again 
And  richest  Plenty  fill  her  freshening  horn. 

Space  would  fail  us  to  cite  the  poets  of  our  own  tongue 
only  who  have  had  the  same  sweet  vision.  Listen  to  the 
youth  who  sang  as  no  other  boy  ever  sang : 

Yea,  Truth  and  Justice  then 

Shall  down  descend  to  men 
Orbed  in  a  rainbow;  and,  like  glories  wearing, 

Mercy  shall  sit  between 

Orbed  in  celestial  sheen. 
With  radiant  feet  the  tissued  clouds  down  steering, 
And  Heaven  as  at  some  festival 
Shall  open  wide  the  gates  of  her  high  palace  wall. 

And  we  must  mention  him  who  struck  Virgil's  lyre 
with  a  diviner  fervor: 

All  crime  shall  cease,  and  ancient  fraud  shall  fail, 
Returning  Justice  lift  aloft  her  scale; 
Peace  o'er  the  world  her  olive  wand  extend, 
And  white-robed  Innocence  from  Heaven  descend. 
No  more  shall  nation  against  nation  rise. 
Nor  ardent  warriors  meet  with  hateful  eyes; 
Nor  fields  with  gleaming  steel  be  covered  o'er. 
The  brazen  trumpets  kindle  rage  no  more; 
But  useless  lances  into  scythes  shall  bend. 
And  the  broad  falchion  in  a  plowshare  end. 

We  have  quoted  Milton  and  Pope ;  we  add  only,  out  of 
many  from  the  prophet  Tennyson : 

Ring  out  old  shapes  of  foul  disease; 

Ring  out  the  narrowing  love  of  gold ; 

Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old; 
Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  Peace. 

Ring  in  the  valiant  man  and  free, 

The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand; 
Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land, 

Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be. 

Not  yet,  shriek  the  jangling  iron  throats  of  War.  But 
the  prophet  and  the  bard  and  the  peace-song  of  Bethle- 
hem will  ere  long  shame  the  discord  of  courts  and  kings, 
for  this  year's  worst  of  all  wars  will  hasten  the  years 
of  peace. 

Yet  with  the  war  of  sin  and  strife 

The  world  has  suffered  long; 
Beneath  the  angels'  strain  have  rolled 

Two  thousand  years  of  wrong; 
And  man  at  war  with  man,  hears  not 
\.  The  love-song  which  they  bring; 

■  Oh!  hush  the  noise,  ye  men  of  strife, 

And  hear  the  angels  sing! 


AMERICAN  MADE  RATTAN 

HERE  is  an  opportunity  for  getting  hold  of  a  branch 
of  American  trade  that  properly  belongs  to  us  any- 
way. The  war  has  disclosed  the  curious  fact  that  the 
chair-makers  of  the  United  States  have  been  getting 
their  rattan  from  the  Philippines  by  way  of  Germany! 
The  crude  rattan  raised  in  the  southern  Philippines  is 
mostly  shipped  first  to  the  British  port  of  Singapore, 
then  to  the  German  port  of  Hamburg,  where  it  is  ma- 
chined and  made  ready  for  use,  and  then  it  comes  to 
America,  where,  of  course,  the  purchaser  pays  for  all  of 
the  English  and  German  middlemen  thru  whose  hands 
it  has  passed.  Now  that  this  roundabout  route  is  blocked, 
why  not  short-circuit  it  and  get  our  rattan  direct  from 
our  ovra  islands? 

The  sika  of  Palawan  is  the  best  rattan  in  the  world, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  that  from  Borneo,  and 
the  supply  is  large  in  other  forests  of  the  Philippines. 
Surely  Uncle  Sam  will  feel  more  comfortable  when  he 
is  sitting  on  the  front  porch  of  an  evening  in  a  chair 
grovra  and  shipped  and  made  under  the  American  flag. 


A  BATTLE-BORN  UNIVERSITY 

THE  Germans  are  determined  not  to  let  the  stress 
of  conflict  interfere  with  the  continued  develop- 
ment of  that  phase  of  their  culture  that  has  been  the  ad- 
miration of  the  outside  world,  namely  their  system  of 
higher  education.  A  new  university  has  come  into  exist- 
ence, during  the  war,  at  Frankfort  on  the  Main. 

The  Kaiser  had  signed  its  charter  on  August  1,  the 
same  day  as  the  declaration  of  war  against  Russia,  and 
on  its  opening  day  sent  a  telegram  from  the  field  re- 
gretting that  "the  defense  of  the  Fatherland"  prevented 
his  attending  the  inauguration  in  person.  The  greatest 
of  German  universities,  Berlin,  opened  its  doors  in  a 
time  of  strife  second  only  to  the  present,  for  it  dates 
from  1809,  and  Leyden,  the  greatest  of  the  Dutch  uni- 
versities, owed  its  origin  to  the  siege  of  that  city  by  the 
Spanish  in  1574. 

The  city  of  Frankfort  has  long  been  ambitious  to 
have  a  university  of  its  own,  partly  because  its  growing 
importance  demands  that  it  be  put  on  an  equality  with 
the  cities  of  eastern  Germany  in  this  respect,  partly  be- 
cause it  wanted  an  institution  of  a  different  kind ;  a  uni- 
versity that  would  give  proper  recognition  to  the  prac- 
tical arts  and  sciences  and  a  university  that  would  be 
free  from  the  aristocratic  and  sectarian  traditions  which 
were  particularly  obnoxious  in  a  city  whose  population 
consists  largely  of  Jews.  So  we  find  in  this  new  univer- 
sity only  three  faculties  of  the  conventional  four.  Law, 
medicine  and  philosophy  are  present,  but  instead  of 
the  fourth,  theology,  we  find  two  other  departments, 
natural  science  and  economic  and  social  science.  This 
last  will  incorporate  the  previously  existing  Academy  of 
Social  and  Commercial  Science,  which  had  last  year  over 
a  thousand  students.  One  of  its  objects  is  the  training 
of  public  officials  and  business  men,  whom  the  Germans 
very  curiously  seem  to  regard  as  needing  education.  Ap- 
parently they  have  never  heard  of  our  American  theory 
that  every  man  knows  by  natural  instinct  the  art  of 
mayoring  or  of  salesmanship. 

The  University  of  Frankfort  also  includes  other  ex- 
isting institutions  of  learning,  among  them  the  Royal 
Institution  of  Experimental  Therapy,  under  the  direc- 
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tion  of  Dr.  Paul  Ehrlich,  discoverer  of  salvarsan.  The 
endowment  is  two  million  dollars  and  the  city  will  give 
it  a  liberal  appropriation.  It  starts  off  with  forty-nine 
professors,  thirteen  assistant  professors  and  eighteen 
docents.  Like  the  other  German  universities,  it  is  coedu- 
cational. 

Americans  will  watch  the  development  of  the  new  uni- 
versity with  especial  interest,  for  it  represents  move- 
ments of  growing  strength  in  this  country.  Many  of  our 
institutions  have  added  courses  in  commerce  and  civic 
affairs  and  our  municipal  and  urban  universities  have 
become  of  such  importance  that  they  have  started  the 
new  year  with  a  National  Association  for  cooperation  in 
the  development  of  city  activities.  It  is  eminently  fitting 
that  the  ancient  Free  City  of  Frankfort  should  be  a 
leader  in  the  movement  for  municipal  universities. 


WISE  AS  SERPENTS 

THERE  lies  on  our  table  a  startling  refutation  of 
the  common  notion  that  a  missionary  magazine  is 
dull.  World  Outlook,  with  a  news-stand  cover,  striking 
illustrations,  ingenious  and  varied  "makeup,"  and 
sprightly  "copy,"  is  so  completely  attractive  as  to  de- 
ceive the  unwary  reader  into  regarding  it  as  a  frankly 
secular  affair.  "World  Outlook,"  say  the  editors,  who 
represent  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  "aims  to  be  a  journal  of  the 
future."  It  certainly  succeeds  as  a  journal  of  the  present. 


SHAW'S  FABLE  FARCE 

ONLY  Shaw  could  have  done  it,  and  he  never  did  it 
before ;  to  use  an  early  Christian  legend  as  the  plot 
for  hilarious  horseplay  comedy,  to  make  fun  out  of  the 
martyrs  without  making  fun  of  them,  to  introduce  an- 
achronisms for  the  purpose  of  making  an  historical 
scene  true  to  life,  to  present  the  most  serious  of  modern 
problems  in  the  discussion  of  the  questions  of  offering 
incense  to  Diana  and  of  fighting  in  the  Coliseum,  these 
are  what  Shaw  has  done  in  Androcles  and  the  Lion, 
which  was  published  in  Everybody's  in  September  and 
is  now  being  produced  by  Granville  Barker  in  New  York. 
We  must  also  not  forget  to  mention  that  this  war-play 
was  written  before  the  war,  as  Shaw  with  his  character- 
istic lack  of  diffidence  reminds  us  in  his  note  written 
for  the  New  York  production: 

Finally,  a  word  must  be  said  about  the  prophetic  char- 
acter given  to  this  play  by  the  outbreak  of  war,  which  fol- 
lowed it  so  soon.  In  Ferrovius  you  have  not  only  an 
individual  character  of  a  familiar  type,  but  a  historic  symbol 
of  humanity,  captivated  by  the  fascination  of  the  Christian 
doctrine  and  passionately  embracing  it,  only  to  discover  at 
the  first  blast  of  the  war  trumpet  that  his  real  god  is  still 
Mars,  and  his  Christianity  only  an  admiration,  an  aspira- 
tion, a  glimpse  of  a  higher  future,  after  all.  Readers  of  the 
author's  Common  Sense  About  the  War  will  remember  the 
passage  in  which  he  calls  on  the  Christian  churches  to  close 
their  doors  until  the  war  is  over,  and  not  to  put  Mars  in  the 
place  of  Christ  on  their  altars.  In  this  he  is  obviously  holding 
up  the  example  of  Ferrovius  in  this  play,  who  quite  simply 
and  honestly  gives  up  his  pretension  to  Christianity  after 
his  sanguinary  victory  in  the  arena,  and  confesses  himself 
a  disciple  of  Mars,  whilst  retaining  his  conviction  that  tho 
"the  Christian  God  is  not  yet,"  he  will  have  the  last  word 
when  all  our  pseudo-Christians  are  dust. 

Ferrovius,  the  strong  man,  is  a  match  for  Ursus  of 
Quo  Vadis  with  only  such  difference  as  there  is  between 
a  Sienkiewicz  and  a  Shaw.  The  lion,  with  his  hind  legs 
kneed  the  wrong  way,  is  as  funny  as  his  prototype  in 
the  "Wizard  of  Oz,"  but  this  does  not  detract  from  the 


inherent  dignity  of  his  surgeon  and  waltzing  partner, 
Androcles,  the  real  hero  of  the  play  tho  most  unheroic 
of  aspect.  Androcles  is  more  than  Tolstoyan,  he  goes 
back  to  St.  Francis  at  least,  if  not  to  Buddha,  who  gave 
himself  as  food  to  the  starving  lioness.  This  gives  Shaw 
his  chance  to  preach  vegetarianism  on  the  sly.  As  for 
the  jolly  Christian  martyrs,  we  have  no  fault  to  find 
with  them,  remembering  how  St.  Lawrence  jested  on 
the  gridiron. 


UNCLE  SAM'S  TREASURE  SHIP 

WHEN  Jason  sailed  the  "Argo"  it  was  only  on  the 
homeward  voyage  that  she  carried  treasure.  But 
U.  S.  S.  "Jason,"  a  mere  collier,  is  a  treasure  ship  out- 
bound and  homebound  alike.  In  November  we  saw  her 
sail  with  Christmas  gifts  for  Europe;  now  she  is  return- 
ing freighted  with  exhibits  for  our  own  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition. 

The  last  gift  was  unloaded  at  Salonica.  Then  the 
"Jason"  steamed  to  Piraeus  and  Genoa,  where  one  set  of 
allies — Germany,  Austria,  and  Hungary — sent  their  ex- 
hibits aboard.  At  Marseilles  she  took  on  the  French  and 
Belgian  consignments,  at  Barcelona  those  from  Spain 
and  Portugal.  After  a  stop  at  Plymouth  for  what  British 
merchants  are  sending,  and  the  Scandinavian,  Dutch 
and  Russian  exhibits,  she  sails  home  and  thru  the 
Canal  to  San  Francisco.  The  Belgian  showing  is  doubly 
interesting.  It  is  pathetically  historic,  now,  and  its  pres- 
ence here  involves  the  friendly  cooperation  of  France, 
whose  railways  carried  it  free  to  Marseilles. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  effort  to  make  the 
Panama-Pacific  an  international  exposition  in  the  widest 
sense  failed  because  England  and  Germany  had  made 
an  agreement  not  to  participate.  Now  that  the  war  has 
broken  all  bonds  between  the  two  countries  Germany  is 
going  to  exhibit  and  will  use  more  than  40,000  square 
feet  of  space  at  San  Francisco. 

If  the  United  States  sent  some  joy  to  Europe  by  the 
Christmas  Ship,  this  second  cargo  brings  its  recompense, 
for  without  these  contributions  from  the  belligerents 
the  Exposition  would  have  lacked  much  that  was  needed 
to  round  out  its  significance.  And  there  in  the  "Jason's" 
hold,  where  Belgian  and  German  products  lie  side  by 
side,  there  is  a  satirical — and  cheerful — bit  of  interna- 
tionalism rare  enough  on  the  war-troubled  seas  today. 


Professor  Rudolf  Eucken  of  Jena  University,  in  pro- 
testing against  taking  Bernhardi,  whom  he  has  never 
read,  as  the  exponent  of  the  German  spirit,  says: 

I  will  guarantee  to  show  any  great  people  in  any  light 
that  is  desired,  peaceful  or  warlike,  soft  or  hard,  believing 
or  unbelieving,  if  I  am  allowed  to  select  any  portions  I  like 
out  of  its  literature,  and  to  pin  the  whole  people  to  them. 
In  this  way  one  can  prove  what  one  likes. 

This  is  quite  true,  but  unfortunately  the  Germans  are 

now  behaving  as  tho  they  had  read  more  of  Bernhardi 

than  of  Eucken. 


According  to  the  antis  the  right  of  suffrage  depends 
upon  the  ability  to  bear  arms.  Therefore  we  may  expect 
them  to  petition  the  Czar  to  give  the  ballot  to  Olga 
Krasilnikoff,  the  girl  who  took  part  in  nineteen  Polish 
battles  without  being  discovered,  until  on  being  wounded 
in  the  foot  she  was  taken  to  the  Moscow  hospital.  The 
Czar,  not  being  an  anti,  has  bestowed  upon  her  the  Cross 
of  St.  George  instead  of  the  vote. 


THE   GREAT  WAR 

February  15 — Germans  driving  Rus- 
sians back  in  Poland  north  of  Vis- 
tula. Forty  British  and  French 
aeroplanes    bombard    Belgian    cities. 

February  16 — Austrians  and  Germans 
defeat  Russians  on  Sereth  River.. 
Bukowina.  American  foodship  "Wil- 
helmina"  from  New  York  to  Ham- 
burg seized  by  British. 

February  11 — Austrians  defeat  Rus- 
sians in  Dukla  Pass.  Russians  evac- 
uate Czernowitz  and  retire  beyond 
Pruth  River. 

February  18 — French  repulse  Ger- 
man, attacks  in  Champagne  and  Ar- 
gonne.  German  proclamation  declar- 
ing war  zone  about  England  and 
Ireland  takes  effect. 

February  19 — German  submarines  tor- 
pedo French  steamer  "Dinorah"  and 
Norwegian  tanker  "Belridge"  from 
New  Orleans  in  Channel,  but  nei- 
ther sunk.  Germans  direct  attack 
toward  Narew  River,  Poland. 

February  20 — Germans  approach  Novo 
Georgievsk,  strongest  of  Polish  fort- 
resses. French  gain  in  Vosges  Moun- 
tains. 


T,.     T5  r   The  victory  of  the 

The  Recovery  of    ,-,  i.    r  i-i. 

„    ^  _,       :         Germans  east  of  the 
East  Prussia        t\t  •  t      i 

Mazurian     Lakes 

seems  to  have  been  greater  than  was 
at  first  reported.  The  German  General 
Staff  claims  to  have  taken  64,000 
prisoners  and  to  have  inflicted  terri- 
ble losses  upon  the  enemy  in  killed 
and  wounded.  The  Russians  were  al- 
most enveloped  before  they  knew  it 
by  the  two  wings  of  the  German 
army,  which  closed  in  upon  them 
from  north  and  south  by  swift  night 
marches.  The  left  wing  formed  be- 
hind Insterburg  and  advanced  thru 
Pilkallen  to  the  frontier,  then  swept 
southward  on  the  Russian  side  of  the 
line.  On  the  night  of  February  10 
this  column  captured  10,000  prison- 
ers and  seventy-five  camp  kitchens. 
A  furious  snowstorm  and  muddy 
roads  delayed  the  Germans,  so  that 
part  of  the  Russian  forces  in  this 
region  managed  to  escape  the  trap 
and  retreat  to  their  own  country. 

The  German  left,  which  passed  by 
Johannisburg  to  the  south  of  the 
Mazurian  Lakes,  was  equally  success- 
ful, and  the  Fifty-seventh  Russian 
was  almost  wiped  out,  losing  5000 
men  as  prisoners. 

Emperor  William  was  present  dur- 
ing the  fighting  in  the  center  and 
afterward  reviewed  his  troops  in 
Lyck.  In  his  telegram  from  the  front 
to  the  Imperial  Chancellor  in  Berlin 
reporting  the  victory  he  says : 

My  joy  was  tempered  by  the  sierht 
of  that  one  time  so  flourishing  regrion 
which  for  long  weeks  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  an  enemy  without  human 
feelings.  The  enemy  has  in  senseless 
fury  destroyed  during  his  flight  almost 


the  last  house.  Our  beautiful  Mazurian 
country  is  a  wilderness.  What  cannot 
be  replaced  has  been  lost,  but  I  know 
myself  to  be  one  with  every  German 
when  I  solemnly  promise  that  every- 
thing within  human  power  shall  be 
done  to  create  anew  fresh  life  from  the 
ruins. 


The  German 
Advance 


The  Germans  are  not 
content  with  clearing 
the  Russians  out  of 
East  Prussia,  but  are  carrying  the 
war  into  the  enemy's  country  and 
have  continued  their  advance  east- 
ward toward  the  Niemen  (Memel) 
River,  which  parallels  the  frontier  at 
a  distance  of  fifty  miles.  This  is  de- 
fended by  three  fortresses,  Kovno, 
Olita  and  Grodno,  forming  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  chain  which  extends 
down  the  Narew  River  to  Warsaw. 
The  Germans  tried  to  break  thru  this 
chain  last  fall,  but  were  defeated  at 
Suwalki  and  Augustowo.  If  they  suc- 
ceed this  time  they  will  be  able  to 
cut  the  railroad  which  runs  behind 
this    chain    of    fortifications.    This 


would  cut  off  the  connection  between 
Petrograd  and  Warsaw  except  by  a 
roundabout  southern  route  and  prob- 
ably compel  the  surrender  of  the 
Polish  capital. 

All  of  the  fighting  so  far,  terrific  as 
it  has  been,  may  be  compared  to  the 
driving  in  of  outposts  before  a  line 
of  entrenchments.  For  the  Germans 
have  merely  reached  the  foremost  of 
the  Russian  fortifications.  The  estab- 
lished line  of  defense  in  Poland  is, 
for  reasons  already  stated,  placed 
not  at  the  frontier  but  along  the  tri- 
angle formed  by  the  Vistula  and  its 
chief  tributary,  the  Narew  River. 
The  famous  "Polish  Quadrilateral" 
is  composed  of  the  four  fortresses  of 
Warsaw,  Novo  Georgievsk,  Ivangorod 
on  the  Vistula  and  Brest-Litovsk  on 
the  Bug.  The  line  is  completed  by  a 
chain  of  fortresses  of  varying 
strength  along  the  Niemen  and  Na- 
rew rivers.  It  remains  to  be  seen, 
for  the  Germans  have  so  far  not  been 
able  to  prove,  whether  these  strong- 
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THE  GERMAN  ADVANCE 
The  above  map  shows  the  great  change  made  in  the  eastern  situation.  During  the  past  week 
the  Russians  have  been  driven  out  of  the  territory  lightly  shaded  into  the  darker  area  of  the 
map.  In  Poland  north  of  the  Vistula  the  Germans  have  retaken  Lipno,  Sierpec  and  Plock,  and 
are  now  only  fifteen  miles  from  the  key  fortress  of  the  Russian  tine  of  defense.  Novo  Georgievsk. 
The  Russians,  who  had  occupied  East  Prussia  as  far  as  the  Mazurian  Lakes,  were  suddenly- 
attacked  from  north  and  south  by  the  German  forces  moving  along  the  frontier.  The  German 
left  moved  eastward  from  Insterburg  and  then  struck  south,  while  the  right,  advancing  south 
of  the  lake  district  by  Johannisburg,  attacked  from  this  quarter.  The  Germans  are  now  within 
reach  of  the  river  fortresses   from  Osowiec  to  Warsaw    (represented  on  the  map  by  stars) 
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holds  will  collapse  under  attack  as 
quickly  as  Liege  and  Namur,  or  will 
resist  them  indefinitely,  like  Verdun. 
Doubtless  Hindenburg  would  rather 
undertake  to  capture  Warsaw  than 
to  carry  the  Yser  Canal.  The  lesson 
of  the  war  is  that  the  only  reliable 
ramparts  are  those  that  are  made  of 
men.  Give  them  shovels,  guns  and 
plenty  of  ammunition  and  they  will 
be  safer  in  the  open  than  beneath 
the  shelter  of  a  Gruson  chilled-steel 
cupola. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  Germans 
from  utilizing  the  railroads  in  an  in- 
vasion of  Russia  the  Russian  rail- 
roads were  built  with  a  different 
width  of  track  from  the  standard 
gage  of  Western  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica, four  feet  eight  and  a  half  inches. 
The  five-foot  Russian  gage  is  no 
doubt  better  than  the  ordinary,  but 
the  constant   necessity   of  changing 


cars  at  the  frontier  has  seriously  im- 
peded the  foreign  trade  of  Russia, 
and  the  supposed  military  advantage 
seems  likely  to  prove  illusory,  for  the 
Germans  have  had  their  rolling  stock 
fitted  with  adjustable  wheels  so  they 
may  also  be  run  on  the  wider  Rus- 
sian road.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
the  Russians  come  to  invade  Ger- 
many they  will  not  be  able  to  employ 
the  numerous  German  railroads  un- 
til they  can  capture  enough  engines 
and  cars,  and  these,  of  course,  will 
be  run  out  of  their  reach  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 


The  Recovery  of 
Bukowina 


During  the  first 
week  of  September 
the  Russians  occu- 
pied, without  resistance,  Czernowitz 
(pronounced  Cher'-no-vitz),  the  cap- 
ital of  Bukowina.  In  December  they 
completed  the  conquest  of  the  prov- 


Paul  Thompson 

TO-DAY'S  FIGHTING— BACK  TO  THE  BARRACKS  AFTER  DUTY  IN  THE  TRENCHES 

Germans  who  have  taken  part  in  the  heavy  fighting  at  Soissons  returning,  mud-stained  but  unhurt. 

to  their  quarters.   These  troopers  are   billeted   in  substantial  cottages  of  the   French   village 


ince  as  far  as  the  Rumanian  fron- 
tier. Then  the  tide  of  war  turned  and 
ever  since  they  have  been  on  the  re- 
treat, closely  prest  by  the  Austrian 
troops.  It  is  reported  from  Budapest 
that  the  onslaught  of  the  Austrians 
was  so  sudden  as  to  capture  the  Rus- 
sian General  Staff  and  the  com- 
mander-in-chief   committed    suicide. 

The  retreat  of  the  Russians  from 
southern  Bukowina  was  accom- 
plished under  the  greatest  difficul- 
ties. The  weather  was  twenty  de- 
grees below  zero  and  the  snow  thru 
which  the  Siberian  troops  had  to 
make  their  way  was  in  places  over 
four  feet  deep.  The  defiles  had  been 
obstructed  by  felling  trees  and  while 
the  Siberians  were  breaking  thru  the 
Tyroleans  fired  upon  them  from  the 
mountains  and  rolled  down  rocks 
upon  them. 

The  Russians,  outnumbered  and 
unable  to  bring  reinforcements  into 
Bukowina  because  of  the  absence  of 
railroads,  did  not  attempt  to  make  a 
stand  until  they  got  beyond  the  Se- 
reth  River,  about  fifteen  miles  south 
of  the  capital  of  the  crownland.  Here 
they  fortified  a  strong  position  on 
top  of  a  plateau  behind  the  river  val- 
ley. The  Austrians  bombarded  this 
line  on  February  15  and  16  and  final- 
ly charged  across  the  Sereth  in  the 
face  of  the  enemy's  fire.  This  fight 
was  witnessed  by  the  correspondent 
of  the  London  Chronicle  and  New 
York  Times,  and  he  gives  us  almost 
the  only  description  we  have  had  of 
the  fighting  on  the  eastern  theater : 

Early  today  masses  of  the  enemy  ad- 
vanced at  three  points,  and  their  as- 
saults seemed  utterly  regardless  of 
losses.  Pursuing  their  favorite  tactics 
of  smashing  thru  at  any  cost  as  long- 
as  they  gained  the  bottom  of  the  val- 
ley, they  beaan  climbing  the  opposite 
slope.  The  Russian  artillery  soon  found 
the  range  and  simply  swept  the  enemy 
away  as  they  attempted  to  advance. 

It  was  a  grand  spectacle  in  the  snow- 
carpeted  valley,  and  from  the  hillsides 
there  was  a  continuous  roar  of  heavy 
artillery,  the  harsh,  snappy  sound  of 
the  machine  guns  joining  in  the  terrible 
symphony  of  death.  Wave  after  wave 
of  gray-coated  Austrians  and  Germans 
came  on  anew,  passing  over  the  bodies 
of  their  slain  comrades,  and  then  would 
melt  away  to  disintegrate  as  if  they 
were  so  many  men  of  fenow  suddenly 
exposed  to  the  spring  sunshine. 

The  glistening  white  surface  of  the 
valley  was  discolored  with  groups  of 
inanimate  objects  which  a  few  hours 
before  had  been  living  men.  Thev  died 
there  in  thousands,  annihilated  by  the 
Russian  fire.  Some  there  were  who  suc- 
ceeded in  crossing  the  shell-swept  val- 
ley of  death,  and,  climbing  the  slope, 
confronted  the  Russians,  only  to  meet 
their  end  by  a  deadly  fire  at  short  range 
from  the  entrenched  positions. 

Isolated  groups  of  what  had  once 
been  whole  brigades  flung  themselves 
against  the  paranets  of  the  trenches 
behind  which  was  arranged  the  brown- 
coated  Russian  line  fighting  with  the 
fierce   and   deadly   desperation   of   men 
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prepared  to  face  extermination  in  oref- 
erence  to  yielding'. 

The  Russians  defeated  in  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Sereth  were  obliged  to 
abandon  Czernowitz,  for  they  were 
threatened  on  the  west  by  another 
army  which  had  crost  the  Carpathi- 
ans into  Galicia  and  advanced  down 
the  Pruth  River,  Accordingly  the 
Russians  evacuated  Bukowina  and 
withdrew  beyond  the  Pruth.  This  has 
been  an  unlucky  river  for  the  Rus- 
sians, for  it  was  on  the  Pruth  that 
Peter  the  Great  met  defeat  200  years 
ago. 

This  new  movement  of  the  Austri- 
ans  cuts  the  Russian  forces  in  two 
and  may  possibly  lead  to  the  regain- 
ing of  Lemberg,  the  Galician  capital, 
or  to  the  relief  of  the  beleaguered 
fortress  of  Przemysl,  especially  if,  as 
the  Budapest  reports  claim,  the  Rus- 
sians have  also  been  defeated  in 
Dukla  Pass,  south  of  Przemysl,  with 
the  loss  of  many  thousands. 

.         In  reply  to  the  Ameri- 
The  British     ^^^  ^^^^^  published  in 

^^  ^  full  in  our  last  week's 

issue,  calling  attention  to  the  dan- 
ger arising  from  the  use  of  the 
American  flag  by  British  merchant 
vessels,  the  British  Government 
makes  the  following  statements : 

It  would,  therefore,  be  unreasonable 
to  expect  his  Majesty's  Government  to 
pass  legislation  forbidding  the  use  of 
foreign  flags  by  British  merchant  ves- 
sels to  avoid  capture  by  the  enemy, 
now  that  the  German  Government  have 
announced  their  intention  to  sink  mer- 
chant vessels  at  sight  with  their  non- 
combatant  crews,  cargoes,  and  papers, 
a  proceeding  hitherto  regarded  by  the 
opinion  of  the  world  not  as  war,  but 
piracy. 

It  is  felt  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment could  not  fairly  ask  the  Brit- 
ish Government  to  order  Bi-itish  mer- 
chant vessels  to  forego  a  means,  always 
hitherto  permitted,  of  escaping  not  only 
capture,  but  the  much  worse  fate  of 
sinking  and  destruction. 

Great  Britain  always  has,  when  a 
neutral,  accorded  to  vessels  of  other 
states  at  war  the  liberty  to  use  the 
British  flag  as  a  means  of  protection 
against  capture,  and  instances  are  on 
record  when  United  States  vessels 
availed  themselves  of  this  facility  dur- 
ing the  American  civil  war.  It  would 
be  contrary  to  fair  expectation  if  now, 
when  conditions  are  reversed,  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  neutral  nations  were  to 
grudge  to  British  ships  the  liberty  to 
take  similar  action. 

The  British  Government  have  no  in- 
tention of  advising  their  merchant  ship- 
ping to  use  foreign  flags  as  a  general 
practise  or  to  resort  to  them  otherwise 
than  for  escaping  capture  or  destruc- 
tion. The  obligation  upon  a  belligerent 
warship  to  ascertain  definitely  for  itself 
the  nationality  and  character  of  a  mer- 
chant vessel  before  capturing  it.  and  a 
fortiori  before  sinking  and  destroying 
it,  has  been  universally  recognized. 

If  that  obligation  is  fulfilled,  the 
hoisting  of  a  neutral  flag  on  board  a 
British  vessel  cannot  possibly  endanger 
neutral  shipping,  and  the  British  Gov- 


ernment holds  that  if  loss  to  neutrals 
is  caused  by  disregard  of  this  obliga- 
tion it  is  upon  the  enemy  vessel  dis- 
regarding it  and  upon  the  government 
giving  the  orders  that  it  should  be  dis- 
regarded that  the  sole  responsibility  for 
injury  to  neutrals  ought  to  rest. 


The  German 
Reply 


Last  week  we  pub- 
lished the  full  text  of 
the  American  warning 
to  Germany  against  the  risk  to  neu- 
tral shipping  thru  the  establishment 
of  a  war  zone  about  England  and  Ire- 
land. The  main  points  of  the  German 
reply  are  as  follows: 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  war 
Germany  immediately  agreed  to  the 
proposal  of  the  American  Government 
to  ratify  the  new  Declaration  of  Lon- 
don, and  took  over  its  contents  un- 
altered, and  without  formal  obligation, 
into  her  prize  law. 

The  German  Government  has  obeyed 
these  rules,  even  when  they  were  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  her  military  in- 
terests. For  instance,  Germany  allowed 


the  transportation  of  provisions  to 
England  from  Denmark  until  today, 
tho  she  was  well  able,  by  her  sea  forces, 
to  prevent  it.  In  contradistinction  to 
this  attitude,  England  has  not  even 
hesitated  at  a  second  infringement  of 
international  law,  if  by  such  means  she 
could  paralyze  the  peaceful  commerce 
of  Germany  with  neutrals.   .  .  . 

In  view  of  this  situation,  Germany, 
after  six  months  of  patient  waiting, 
sees  herself  obliged  to  answer  Great 
Britain's  murderous  method  of  naval 
warfare  with  sharp  counter-measures. 
If  Great  Britain  in  her  fight  against 
Germany  summons  hunger  as  an  ally, 
for  the  purpose  of  imposing  upon  a 
civilized  people  of  70,000,000  the  choice 
between  destitution  and  starvation  or 
submission  to  Great  Britain's  commer- 
cial will,  then  Germany  today  is  deter- 
mined to  take  up  the  gauntlet  and  ap- 
peal to  similar  allies. 

Germany  trusts  that  the  neutrals, 
who  so  far  have  submitted  to  the  dis- 
advantageous consequences  of  Great 
Britain's  hunger  war  in  silence,  or 
merely  in  registering  a  protest,  will 
display    toward    Germany    no    smaller 
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dead  and  injured  are  made  up 


measure  of  toleration,  even  if  German 
measures,  like  those  of  Great  Britain, 
present  new  terrors  of  naval  warfare. 

Moreover,  the  German  Government 
is  resolved  to  suppress  with  all  the 
means  at  its  disposal  the  importation 
of  war  material  to  Great  Britain  and 
her  allies,  and  she  takes  it  for  granted 
that  neutral  governments,  which  so 
far  have  taken  no  steps  against  the 
traffic  in  arms  with  Germany's  enemies, 
will  not  oppose  forcible  suppression  by 
Germany  of  this  trade.     .     .     . 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Germany 
gave  the  first  proof  of  her  good  will  in 
fixing  a  time  limit  of  not  less  than  four- 
teen days  before  the  execution  of  said 
measures,  so  that  neutral  shipping 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  making 
arrangements  to  avoid  threatened  dan- 
ger, this  can  most  surely  be  achieved 
by  remaining  away  from  the  naval  war 
zone.  Neutral  vessels  which,  despite 
this  ample  notice,  which  greatly  affects 
the  achievement  of  our  aims  in  our  war 
against  Great  Britain,  enter  these 
closed  waters  will  themselves  bear  the 
responsibility  for  any  unfortunate  acci- 
dents that  may  occur.  Germany  dis- 
claims all  responsibility  for  such  acci- 
dents and  their  consequences.     .     .     . 

Germany  is  ready,  finally,  to  deliber- 
ate with  the  United  States  concerning 
any  measures  which  might  secure  the 
safety  of  legitimate  shipping  of  neu- 
trals in  the  war  zone.  Germany  cannot, 
however,  forbear  to  point  out  that  all 
its  efforts  in  this  direction  may  be  ren- 
dered very  difficult  by  two  circum- 
stances: First,  the  misuse  of  neutral 
flags  by  British  merchant  vessels, 
which  is  indubitably  known  to  the  Uni- 
ted States;  second,  the  contraband 
trade  already  mentioned,  especially  in 
war  materials,  on  neutral  vessels. 

Regarding  the  latter  point,  Germany 
would  fain  hope  that  the  United  States, 
after  further  consideration,  will  come  to 
a  conclusion  corresponding  to  the  spirit 
of  real  neutrality.  Regarding  the  first 
point,  the  secret  order  of  the  British 
Admiralty,    recommending    to    British 


merchant  ships  the  use  of  neutral  flags, 
has  been  communicated  by  Germany  to 
the  United  States  and  confirmed  by 
communication  with  the  British  For- 
eign Office,  which  designates  this  pro- 
cedure as  entirely  unobjectionable  and 
in  accordance  with  British  law.  British 
merchant  shipping  immediately  fol- 
lowed this  advice,  as  doubtless  is  known 
to  the  American  Government  from  the 
incidents  of  the  "Lusitania"  and  the 
"Laertes." 

Moreover,  the  British  Government 
has  supplied  arms  to  British  merchant 
ships  and  instructed  them  forcibly  to 
resist  German  submarines.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  would  be  very  difficult 
for  submarines  to  recognize  neutral 
merchant  ships,  for  search  in  most 
cases  cannot  be  undertaken,  seeing  that 
in  the  case  of  a  disguised  British  ship 
from  which  an  attack  may  be  expected 
the  searching  party  and  the  submarine 
would  be  exposed  to  destruction. 

Great  Britain,  then,  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  make  the  German  measures 
illusory  if  the  British  merchant  fleet 
persisted  in  the  misuse  of  neutral  flags 
and  neutral  ships  could  not  otherwise 
be  recognized  beyond  doubt.  Germany, 
however,  being  in  a  state  of  necessity, 
wherein  she  was  placed  by  violation  of 
law,  must  render  effective  her  measures 
in  all  circumstances,  in  order  thereby 
to  compel  her  adversary  to  adopt  meth- 
ods of  warfare  corresponding  with  in- 
ternational law,  and  so  to  restore  the 
freedom  of  the  seas,  of  which  Germany 
at  all  times  is  the  defender  and  for 
which  she  today  is  fighting. 

In  order  to  prevent  in  the  surest 
manner  the  consequences  of  confusion 
— tho  naturally  not  so  far  as  mines  are 
concerned — Germany  recommends  that 
the  United  States  make  its  ships  which 
are  conveying  neaceful  cargoes  thru 
the  British  war  zone  discernible  by 
means  of  convoys. 

If  the  United  States,  in  view  of  the 
weight  which  it  is  iustified  in  throwing 
and  able  to  throw  into  the  scales  of  the 
fate  of  peoples,  should  succeed  at  the 


last  moment  in  removing  the  grounds 
which  make  that  procedure  an  obliga- 
tory duty  for  Germany,  and  if  the 
American  Government,  in  particular, 
should  find  a  way  to  make  the  Declara- 
tion of  London  respected — on  behalf, 
also,  of  those  powers  which  are  fight- 
ing on  Germany's  side — and  thereby 
make  possible  for  Germany  legitimate 
importation  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
and  industrial  raw  material,  then  the 
German  Government  could  not  too  high- 
ly appreciate  such  a  service,  rendered 
in  the  interests  of  humane  methods  of 
warfare,  and  would  gladly  draw  con- 
clusions from  the  new  situation. 

T.ru      T  TN  J       The     question 

What  Japan  Demands     ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^_ 

from  Chma  .  i.  •     i. 

sions  w^  h  I  c  h 

Japan  is  demanding  of  the  Chi- 
nese republic  is  raising  serious  dis- 
cussion not  only  in  China  but  quite 
as  much  in  neutral  countries  which 
fear  lest  they  should  mean  the  clos- 
ing of  the  "open  door."  Official  se- 
crecy has  been  maintained  as  to  the 
contents  of  the  notes  exchanged,  so 
it  is  impossible  to  state  with  accu- 
racy the  extent  of  the  concessions 
demanded  or  to  decide  whether  they 
involve  any  infraction  of  China's 
sovereignty.  The  two  versions  that 
have  transpired,  one  thru  Japanese 
and  the  other  thru  Chinese  sources, 
differ  decidedly  on  some  of  the  most 
important  points  involved.  It  appears 
that  Japan  presented  a  list  of  twen- 
ty-one demands,  of  which  the  Peking 
Government  was  willing  to  consider 
only  twelve,  maintaining  that  the 
others  involved  a  derogation  of  the 
essential  rights  of  the  Chinese  re- 
public. 

According  to  the  Chinese  version 
the  Japanese  demanded,  first,  the 
cession  of  all  of  the  rights  in  Shan- 
tung acquired  and  enjoyed  by  Ger- 
many, including  trade  privileges  in 
the  important  cities  and  the  right  to 
construct  a  railroad  from  Kaio-chau 
into  the  interior  of  China. 

The  second  article  relates  to  South 
Manchuria  and  East  Mongolia,  in 
which  Japan  insists  for  her  nation- 
als the  privilege  of  free  residence 
and  trade  and  the  right  to  rent  and 
purchase  lands  for  manufacture  and 
agriculture.  The  railroads  in  this  re- 
gion are  to  be  exclusively  under  Jap- 
anese control  for  ninety-nine  years 
and  no  citizens  or  subjects  of  other 
countries  are  to  be  allowed  to  build 
railroads  or  to  make  loans  in  this  re- 
gion without  the  consent  of  Japan. 
China  is  required  to  consult  Japan 
before  employing  advisers  or  in- 
structors for  the  conduct  of  admin- 
istrative, financial  or  military  affairs 
in  this  region. 

The  Japanese  claims  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  northern  part  of  China, 
but  in  some  form  affect  the  whole 
extent  of  the  country  from  Harbin 
to  Canton.   China  is  called  upon  to 
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permit  Japan  to  build  railroads  open- 
ing up  the  interior  from  Swatow  on 
the  coast  opposite  the  island  of  For- 
mosa, which  was  taken  from  China 
by  Japan  in  1895.  This  line  will  ex- 
tend to  Wu-chang,  where  the  great 
steel  works  are  located,  and  will  tap 
the  rich  valley  of  the  Yang-tze  River. 
Japanese  capital  shall  be  employed 
for  the  development  of  the  province 
of  Fukien,  opposite  Formosa.  A  joint 
force  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  shall 
police  "the  important  places  in  Chi- 
na." The  Japanese  are  to  have  the 
right  to  establish  hospitals,  missions 
and  schools  in  the  interior  of  China, 
to  propagate  their  religious  doctrines 
and  to  hold  land  for  this  purpose. 
China  is  to  purchase  from  Japan  at 
least  half  the  arms  and  ammunition 
required  by  the  whole  country.  The 
Government  of  China  is  to  employ 
influential  Japanese  advisers  for  ad- 
ministrative, financial  and  military 
affairs.  China  is  required  not  to 
alienate  or  lease  to  any  third  power 
any  port  or  harbor  or  island  on  the 
coast  of  China. 

The  Japanese  version  is  said  to 
have  omitted  from  this  last  article 
the  words  "any  third  power."  Ac- 
cording to  the  Japanese  their  Gov- 
ernment has  no  designs  upon  the  ter- 
ritorial integrity  of  China  and  mere- 
ly seeks  the  formation  and  extension 
of  its  rights  in  Southern  Manchuria 
and  East  Mongolia  and  the  German 
rights  which  it  has  acquired  from 
the  siege  of  Tsing-tao. 

eu-  on  T  -^  The  prevailing  opin- 
Ship  Bill  Laid     .^^  ^^  Washington  is 

^^'^^  that    the    Ship    Pur- 

chase bill  is  dead.  In  a  House  Demo- 
cratic caucus  it  was  approved,  with 
twenty-nine  dissenting  votes.  On  the 
following  day  it  was  passed  in  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  215  to  121.  All  of 
the  Republicans  and  nineteen  Demo- 
crats were  counted  in  the  negative. 
In  the  Senate,  twenty-four  hours 
later,  the  bill,  by  an  informal  agree- 
ment, was  sent  to  conference,  with  a 
provision  that  it  should  remain  there 
until  February  27. 

No  one  expects  that  it  will  then  be 
taken  up  and  carried  to  a  vote.  The 
end  of  the  session  will  be  near  at 
hand,  and,  in  all  probability,  all  of 
the  annual  appropriation  bills  will 
not  be  passed  before  adjournment. 
It  is  understood,  however,  that  an 
extra  session  will  be  avoided,  and 
that  the  President  opposes  the  call- 
ing of  one. 


@  Internat'onal  News 

TO-MORROW'S    FIGHTING— BELGIAN   RECRUITS   IN    TRAINING 

In   this    camp    there   are   7,000    recruits   of    1914,    ranging   in    age   from    16   to   24.    These  boys   are 

carrying  out  rations  for  distribution 


The  New  Haven 
Dissolution 


In  answer  to  ques- 
tions from  the  Pub- 
lic Service  Commis- 
sions of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut 
and  Rhode  Island,  the  directors  of 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 


ford Railroad  Company,  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  litigation, 
has  given  to  them  a  statement  of  its 
policy  and  of  the  course  it  is  taking 
in  compliance  with  the  decree  of  the 
Federal  Court  requiring  separation 
from  many  of  the  subsidiaries  which 
it  acquired  and  operated  in  violation, 
it  was  alleged,  of  the  Anti-Trust  law. 
The  company  is  seeking  legislation 
in  the  three  States  which  will  facili- 
tate a  readjustment  of  its  finances. 

It  will  be  the  policy  of  the  com- 
pany, this  statement  says,  to  sell  its 
so-called  outside  properties,  the  se- 
curities and  the  real  estate  which  are 
not  required  for  the  conduct  of  its 
business,  and  to  use  the  proceeds  in 
reducing  its  liabilities  and  in  mak- 
ing needed  improvements.  It  will  not 
acquire  any  interest  in  properties  or 
business  other  than  those  which  are 
directly  and  clearly  necessary  to  the 
transportation  companies  which  it  is 
allowed  to  retain.  It  will  "attend 
closely  to  the  business  of  transporta- 
tion" and  so  conduct  that  business 
that  "capital  requirements  will  be 
kept  at  a  minimum."  It  also  promises 
to  promote  in  every  reasonable  way 
safety,  efficiency  and  economy,  and  to 
give  the  public  good  service. 

Control  of  the  Boston  &  Maine,  the 
Rhode  Island  trolley  companies,  and 
a  company  owning  several  trolley 
lines  in  Connecticut  has  already  been 
transferred  to  trustees.  The  Berk- 
shire trolleys  and  part  of  the  steam- 
ship holdings  are  to  be  sold.  The 
New  England  Navigation  Company, 
operating  certain  steamship  lines,  is 
to  be  wound  up  and  dissolved.  Be- 


cause the  Central  New  England  Com- 
pany's line  includes  the  Poughkeepsie 
Bridge  route,  useful  for  thru  traffic 
to  and  from  the  West,  it  will  be  re- 
tained, and  also  stock  control  of  the 
Ontario  &  Western,  a  line  which 
gives  New  England  direct  connection 
with  the  anthracite  coal  fields.  The 
New  York,  Westchester  &  Boston,  a 
short  branch  near  New  York,  will  be 
retained  as  an  alternate  route  into 
that  city,  and  because  of  a  belief  that 
in  time  it  will  be  a  paying  invest- 
ment, but  $4,000,000  worth  of  real 
estate  along  the  line  is  to  be  sold. 
The  statement  shows  how  much 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  work 
of  dissolution  or  disintegration  of 
the  combination  which  the  Govern- 
ment attacked  in  the  courts. 

_,     ,„  .    Jose  Caro,   the  Span- 

The  Ways  of  .^^  Minister  expelled 
Carranza  ^^^^  Mexico  by  Car- 
ranza,  was  carried  to  Havana  on  a 
Spanish  ship.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  Spain  has  appealed  to  European 
powers,  but  complaints  to  our  Gov- 
ernment from  Madrid  are  expected. 
On  account  of  this  incident,  and  be- 
cause of  the  deplorable  condition  of 
the  Mexican  capital,  several  ambas- 
sadors of  European  nations  at  Wash- 
ington have  exprest  their  anxiety  to 
our  State  Department.  The  diplo- 
matic representatives  in  Mexico  have 
refused  to  go  to  Vera  Cruz,  because 
acceptance  of  Carranza's  invitation 
would  be  equivalent  to  a  recognition 
of  his  Government.  But  they  cannot 
discuss  international  questions  with 
those  who  control  the  capital  without 


^^""''  •""■  - '  "*-r-grii|n-'iiili  III,  -|  tir,T'  _ 
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Part   of  the    Canadian    forces   which   have  been   encamped   on    Salisbury   Plain  inarching  into  position  to  be  reviewed  by  King  George 


going  to  that  port,  as  Carranza's  re- 
cent order  forbids  General  Obregon 
or  any  other  officer  to  listen  to  them. 
Last  week  the  railway  to  Vera  Cruz 
was  cut  by  Zapata's  men,  and  Obre- 
gon, who  had  gone  to  the  coast  for  a 
conference  with  the  First  Chief,  was 
unable  to  return.  This  suggested  a 
false  report  that  Carranza's  forces 
had  withdrawn  from  the  capital,  and 
that  Obregon  was  dead.  The  diplo- 
mats have  permission  from  their 
governments  to  leave  the  city  and  to 
withdraw  from  Mexico,  if  they  think 
they  ought  to  do  so. 

Secretary  Bryan  has  shown  re- 
spect for  Carranza's  order,  and  has 
directed  Mr.  Silliman,  the  represen- 
tative of  President  Wilson,  to  move 
from  the  capital  to  Vera  Cruz.  But 
this  does  not  imply  recognition  of 
Carranza's  Government.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  Carranza  is  in  disfavor  at 
Washington  because  he  has  scarcely 
noticed  a  sharp  warning  sent  to  him 
by  our  Government  six  weeks  ago 
concerning  the  harsh  treatment  of 
Spaniards  by  his  forces.  Eight  had 
been  killed  in  the  vicinity  of  Pueblo, 
and  nearly  fifty  were  in  prison,  ex- 
pecting that  they  would  be  put  to 
death.  Carranza  merely  replied  that 
an  investigation  would  be  made.  It 
is  partly  on  account  of  his  course 
with  respect  to  this  matter  that  his 
representative  at  Washington,  Eliseo 
Arredondo,  accompanied  by  his  coun- 
sel, Charles  A.  Douglas,  has  gone 
down  to  Vera  Cruz.  They  will  tell  the 
First  Chief  that  he  has  not  shown 
sufficient  regard  for  the  views  of  our 
Government. 

Something  will  be  said  to  him, 
also,  about  the  treatment  of  W.  0. 
Jenkins,  consular  agent  of  the  United 
States  at  Pueblo.  Mr.  Jenkins  was 
first  arrested  and  imprisoned  by  Za- 
pata. Then  Zapata  was  driven  away 
by  Carranza's  forces,  by  whom  the 
consular  agent  was  arrested,  beaten 
and  placed  before  a  firing  squad  to 
be  shot.  An  officer  saved  his  life  by 
demanding  that  he  should  be  taken 
before  General  Obregon.  The  latter 
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released  him  and  sent  to  Washington 
an  apology.  But  our  Government  in- 
sists that  those  who  abused  Mr.  Jen- 
kins shall  be  punished. 

Residents  of  the  capital  are  suffer- 
ing for  lack  of  food.  Obregon  has 
taken  one-tenth  of  the  supplies  held 
by  grocers,  and  is  selling  to  the  poor 
at  very  low  prices.  There  is  scarcity 
of  food  in  many  parts  of  Mexico,  and 
organized  government  has  almost 
ceased  to  exist  in  several  states. 

,,.,„,  .  After  taking  pos- 
Mexico  s  Warnng      g^^^j^^  ^^  q^^^^_ 

Factions  ^^-^^^^  yjjj^  p^^. 

sued  the  retreating  soldiers  of  Car- 
ranza in  the  direction  of  the  Pacific 
coast.  Not  far  from  Manzanillo  he 
overtook  them  and  killed  200  in  a 
battle.  He  seeks  control  of  that  port, 
in  order  that  he  may  receive  there 
9000  rifles  and  3,000,000  rounds  of 
ammunition  which  are  coming  to 
him  from  San  Diego.  Returning  to 
Aguascalientes,  he  said  that  he 
would  soon  move  against  Tampico. 
Recent  reports  about  military  opera- 
tions have  been  vague  and  conflict- 
ing. Angeles  remains  in  command  of 
Villa's  men  in  the  vicinity  of  Mon- 
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terey.  It  is  said  that  Raoul  and  Emi- 
lio  Madero  have  quarreled  with  him 
and  gone  away  because  he  took  into 
his  army  men  who  had  been  officers 
under  Huerta.  Gutierrez,  formerly 
provisional  President,  who  fled  from 
the  capital  with  a  small  force,  has 
been  besieging  Saltillo.  He  repre- 
sents no  one  but  himself.  His  over- 
tures to  Carranza  and  Obregon  were 
rejected. 

In  the  northwest  there  has  been 
little  or  no  fighting.  Several  weeks 
ago,  General  Juan  Cabral  was  sent 
to  the  vicinity  of  Naco  by  Villa,  to 
supersede  General  Maytorena.  The 
latter  quarreled  with  him  and  put 
him  in  prison.  Cabral  escaped  and 
fled  to  Arizona,  saying  he  would 
have  no  more  to  do  with  Mexico. 
Last  week,  however,  he  and  Mayto- 
rena settled  their  differences  and  the 
exile  returned  to  his  2000  soldiers, 
who  had  been  in  camp  near  the  Mor- 
mon colony  in  the  Bavispe  River  dis- 
trict. It  is  reported  that  General 
Benavides,  who  left  Villa  and  fought 
against  him,  has  committed  suicide 
in  a  village  near  Queretaro,  because 
Villa  refused  to  take  him  back. 

At  the  capital,  Rafael  Zabaran, 
Carranza's  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
has  made  an  agreement  with  the  la- 
bor unions.  In  consideration  of  his 
promise  that  Carranza,  if  successful, 
will  help  them,  they  have  undertaken 
to  supply  municipal  guards  that  shall 
take  the  places  of  soldiers,  and  also 
to  form  a  brigade  for  the  army.  Car- 
ranza says  that  this  agreement  adds 
100,000  men  to  his  active  force. 
There  have  been  many  arrests  at  the 
capital,  owing  to  the  discovery  of 
documents  connecting  prominent  cit- 
izens with  Zapata.  Johnson,  the 
prize-fighter,  has  arrived  at  Tampi- 
co, the  dispatches  say,  and  will  be 
permitted  to  pass  thru  the  lines  on 
his  way  to  Juarez,  where  he  is  to 
fight  a  man  named  Willard.  Duval 
West,  a  new  agent  of  our  Govern- 
ment, has  started  from  El  Paso  to 
have  conferences  with  Villa  and  Car- 
ranza in  turn. 
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PLUNGING   ALONG   TO   SINK   A    MERCHANTMAN— AND  TO   FLOUT   INTERNATIONAL   LAW 

THE    INVISIBLE    BLOCKADE 

BY     PARK      BENJAMIN 
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THE  submarine  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  trouble  which  has 
caused  the  President's  notes 
of  protest  to  Germany  and  England 
concerning  the  invisible  blockade. 
The  military  questions  involved  are 
those  which  arise  from  the  use  of  a 
neutral  flag  by  the  menaced  British 
merchant  vessels  and  the  conditions 
which  attend  the  threatened  employ- 
ment of  the  submarine. 

The  display  of  false  colors  in  order 
to  deceive  the  enemy  at  sea  is'  an  old 
ruse.  A  war  vessel  usually  adopts  it 
in  order  to  lure  the  enemy  within 
range  of  her  guns.  The  object  of  the 
merchantman,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
to  induce  the  enemy  to  keep  away. 
The  disguise  in  both  cases  is  often 
carried  much  further.  In  the  old 
days,  before  the  advent  of  the  iron- 
clad, wooden  warships  were  usually 
painted  black,  with  a  white  stripe 
around  them,  checkered  by  the  gun- 
ports.  Nothing  was  more  common 
than  for  merchant  vessels  to  paint 
their  hulls  in  the  same  way,  the  black 
squares  on  the  white  stripe  being 
then  merely  imitation  gun-ports. 
This  was  often  done  by  whalers  and 
other  ships  venturing  into  far  dis- 
tant seas  where  piracy  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, and  probably  many  an  old 
sailing  craft  has  owed  to  the  decep- 
tion her  immunity  from  piratical  at- 
tack. So  also  it  was  customary  to 
change  the  sails  and  rigging  to  re- 
move features  peculiar  to  men-of- 
war  or  characteristic  of  some  partic- 
ular nationality.  This  was  frequently 
done  by  our  own  ships  during  the 
Civil  War.  In  the  summer  of  1863 
the  sloop-of-war  "Macedonian,"  then 


a  practise  vessel  for  the  midshipmen 
at  the  Naval  Academy,  while  making 
her  cruise  in  European  waters,  on 
being  warned  that  she  might  fall  in 
with  the  "Alabama"  disguised  her- 
self to  resemble  a  Spanish  merchant- 
man, and  not  only  did  she  wear  a 
Spanish  ensign,  but  she  had  people 
about  her  decks  suitably  drest  to 
represent  Spanish  seamen.  She  was 
a  slow  sailing  vessel,  while  the  "Ala- 
bama" was  a  fast  steamer,  but  the 
latter  would  have  stood  little  chance 
if  once  lured  within  range  of  the 
"Macedonian's"  battery.  The  fixed 
rule  relative  to  warships  is  that 
before  they  fire  any  gun  in  bat- 
tle, the  false  colors  must  be  re- 
placed by  the  national  ensign,  usu- 
ally then  displayed  not  only  at  the 
staff  but  at  every  masthead.  Nor 
can  any  vessel  use  a  foreign  national 
flag  other  than  temporarily  to  meet 
an  emergency,  without  inviting  from 
the  nation  whose  colors  she  has  ap- 
priated  such  a  protest  as  the  Presi- 
dent has  already  sent  to  Great 
Britain. 

Warships  are  easily  distinguished 
by  their  build  or  peculiar  features 
such  as  the  cage  masts  of  our  own 
vessels.  Even  when  they  are  convert- 
ed merchantmen  the  long  coach-whip 
pennant  which  all  warships  carry  at 
the  masthead  and  which  private  ves- 
sels never  display  indicates  their 
character.  Every  warship  today  is 
provided  with  silhouettes  of  the  prin- 
cipal warships  of  all  navies,  and 
from  these  the  stranger  can  often  be 
recognized  when  many  miles  distant. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  warship  de- 
siring    to     avoid     recognition     will 


change  her  silhouette  outline,  as  for 
example,  by  an  additional  dummy 
smokestack  made  of  canvas,  or  by 
erecting  canvas  screens  about  her 
decks  which  in  outline  may  look  like 
turrets,  or  work  other  changes  in 
the  apparent  shape  of  her  super- 
structure. There  is,  however,  nothing 
to  prevent  a  war  vessel  from  board- 
ing another  war  vessel  if  she  deems 
it  necessary  in  order  to  determine 
the  latter's  true  character,  and  this 
was  done  in  Manila  by  Admiral 
Dewey  upon  the  arrival  of  the  Ger- 
man ships.  When  the  German  Ad- 
miral objected  and  declared  his  flag 
to  be  a  sufficient  identification,  Ad- 
miral Dewey  sententiously  replied 
that  bunting  could  be  bought  for  fifty 
cents  a  yard. 

A  merchant  vessel,  however,  is 
never  identified  in  war  times  by  her 
flag,  but  by  her  papers,  which  are  ex- 
amined under  the  right  of  visit  and 
search  accorded  by  international  law. 
These  papers  include,  for  example, 
her  register,  as  a  ship  engaged  in 
foreign  trade  or  her  license  for  coast- 
ing trade,  her  shipping  articles  and 
crew  list,  the  manifest  of  her  cargo, 
her  clearance  permitting  her  to  leave 
her  last  port,  her  log-book,  bills  of 
lading,  bill  of  health,  and  so  on,  and 
must  be  produced  by  the  captain  and 
exhibited  to  the  boarding  officer.  If 
the  latter  is  satisfied  that  the  ship 
should  not  be  detained  or  captured 
he  makes  a  record  of  his  visit  in  her 
log-book  with  much  particularity  as 
to  time  and  place  for  the  information 
of  the  next  vessel  which  may  over- 
haul her. 

The  futility  of  such  famous  trans- 
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THE   EARLY  ACHIEVEMENTS    OF   THE    GERMAN  SUBMARINE  COMMERCE-RAIDERS 
On    February    15,   three   days    before   the   invisible    blockade    was    to   begin,     a    submarine    torpedoed    without    warning     another    British     vessel,    the 

"Dulwich"    (Hull-Rouen).   Her   crew   escaped 


Atlantic  liners  as  the  "Lusitania"  or 
"Mauretania"  hoisting  the  American 
flag  in  order  to  conceal  their  nation- 
ality is  obvious.  German  naval  offi- 
cers know,  of  course,  that  no  such 
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vessels  are  owned  in  the  United 
States,  nor  would  they  be  deceived 
as  to  their  identity  no  matter  what 
colors  might  be  displayed.  If  the 
"Lusitania"  really  expected  to  mis- 


lead a  possible  assailant,  she  would 
have  shown  not  merely  a  false  ensign 
but  a  false  distinguishing  signal — 
the  string  of  small  flags  which  cor- 
respond to  her  name  in  the  interna- 
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tional  signal  book.  All  warships  can 
read  these  flags. 

It   has    been    suggested    that   the 
"Lusitania"    used   our   flag   to   give 
warning     that     American     citizens 
were    on    board.    The    flag    has  no 
such    accepted    meaning.    When    it 
is     hoisted     in     its     proper     place 
on  the  staff  at  the  stern  or  at  the 
peak   of   a   gaff   on   the  after-mast, 
it    shows    simply    nationality     and 
would  doubtless  be  given  that  signifi- 
cation  if  displayed  anywhere  by   a 
vessel  having  no  other  flags  set.  But 
ordinarily  if  hoisted  at  the  foremast 
head,    it    indicates    the    country    to 
which  the  vessel  plies  from  her  home 
port;  if  union  down,  it  is  a  signal  of 
distress,    and    if    fastened    in    the 
shrouds  it  calls  for  the  visit  of  the 
quarantine   authorities.    In   addition 
to  the  national  flag  and  that  of  the 
country  to  which  the  voyage  is  made, 
all  ocean  liners  and  many  other  mer- 
chantmen carry  house  flags   indica- 
tive of  their  ownership.  Thus  to  a 
false  ensign  and  a  false  name  signal 
the  "Lusitania,"  in  order  to  complete 
her  deception,  so  far  as  flags  could 
compass  it,  might  have  added  the  em- 
blem of  some  foreign  owner,  like  the 
blue  eagle  of  the  American  line  or 
the  green-white-green  stripes  of  the 
Holland  line,  and  so  have  worn  all 
the   flag   habiliments    of   a   neutral 
liner.  The  Dutch  and  Scandinavian 
vessels   traversing  the   "zone"   have 
painted  their  names  and  colors   on 
their   sides   and   are   using   electric 
signs  at  night;  but,  as  British  ships 
can   give  false  information   in   this 
way  as  well  as  any  other,  the  value 
of  the  expedient  is  not  clear. 

But,  as  said  in  the  beginning,  the 
basis  of  the  trouble  is  the  submarine, 
which  now  comes  to  unsettle  the  sage 
conclusions    of   Hague    Conventions, 
London  Declarations  and  the  other 
latter-day    codifications    of    interna- 
tional law.  A  prize  having  been  tak- 
en, whether  an  enemy's  vessel  or  that 
of  a  neutral,  must  be  brought  into 
port  for  adjudication  of  the  validity 
of  the  capture  unless  the  safety  of 
the  captor  or  the  success  of  the  op- 
erations in  which  he  is  engaged  at 
the  time  is  endangered.  In  that  case 
before  the  prize  is  destroyed,  all  per- 
sons  on   board    must   be   placed    in 
safety  and  all  the  ship's  papers  and 
other  documents   relevant  to   a   de- 
cision on  the  validity  of  the  capture 
must  be  preserved.  If  the  necessity 
for  destruction  is  not  imminent,  and 
the  burden  is  on  the  captor  to  show 
that  it  is,  he  usually  keeps  the  prize 
under  his  guns  until  port  is  reached 
or  sends  her  there  in  charge  of  a 
prize  crew.  But  the  submarine  can- 
not do  this.  She  may  have  a  light  gun 
for  use  when  she  is  not  submerged 
and   sufficient   to   overcome   an    un- 


armed merchantman,  and  she  can 
force  the  arrested  vessel  to  send  a 
boat  to  convey  on  board  the  officer 
charged  with  the  duty  of  search.  But 
that  is  all.  She  can  put  no  prize  crew 
on  board,  for  she  has  no  men  to 
spare.  She  cannot  bring  her  prisoner 
into  port,  for  the  advent  of  the  light- 
est armed  vessel  of  the  enemy  will 
cause  her  incontinently  to  dive.  She 
is  so  vulnerable  herself  that  a  piece 
of  old  grate  bar  fired  from  the  brass 
gun  which  many  ships  carry  for  sig- 
naling purposes  might  sink  her  at 
short  range,  and  if  as  is  generally 
suspected  the  liners  now  in  service 
are  not  wholly  unprovided  with 
quick-fire  modern  pieces  hidden  in 
out-of-the-way  places  in  the  hold,  her 
triumphant  career  might  be  brought 
to  a  sudden  end  when  least  expected. 
What,  then,  is  she  to  do  with  the 
human  beings  on  a  prize  which  the 
exigencies  of  war  compel  her  to  de- 
stroy? Up  to  the  present  writing,  so 
far  as  is  known  the  crews  of  British 
vessels  meeting  this  fate  have  been 
given  time  enough  to  take  to  their 
boats  and  in  one  instance  the  German 
captor  considerately  towed  the  latter 
nearly  to  the  shore.  But  it  is  hardly 
likely  with  the  "zone"  swarming  with 
all  kinds  of  craft  watching  for  Ger- 
man submarines  that  the  latter  will 
trouble  themselves  to  rescue  British 
crews. 

Where  there  are  neutrals  on  board 
or  where  a  really  neutral  vessel  is 
torpedoed  by  mistake,  the  case  is  dif- 
ferent and  the  consequences  are  too 
plainly  set  forth  in  the  President's 
note  to  Germany  to  need  any  elucida- 
tion here.  To  warn  neutral  vessels 
not  to  go  into  the  arbitrary  zone  is 
merely  to  affirm  a  "paper"  blockade 
which  is  legally  non-existent.  The 
proposal  in  the  German  reply  to 
the  President's  protest  that  every 
American  merchantman  traversing 
the  forbidden  area  shall  be  con- 
voyed by  a  United  States  war 
vessel  is  impracticable.  Neutral 
vessels  under  convoy  are  exempt 
from  search,  the  belligerent  warship 
taking  the  written  word  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  convoying  warship  as 
to  all  the  information  which  could  be 
obtained  by  actually  searching  the 
vessels  in  his  charge.  Even  if  it  is 
believed  that  this  is  in  error  the  in- 
vestigating ship  can  only  represent 
the  fact  to  the  convoy  commander, 
who  will  determine  to  what  extent, 
if  at  all,  his  protection  shall  be  with- 
dravra  from  the  vessel  or  vessels  at 
fault.  Any  attempt  by  the  belligerent 
to  interfere  with  or  attack  the  con- 
voyed ships  would  result  in  an  imme- 
diate fight  with  their  protector.  As 
no  American  commander  would  give 
false  assurances,  the  result  would  be 
that  the  determinations  which  are  a 


proper  subject  for  the  belligerents' 
own  search  of  neutral  unconvoyed 
ships  would  be  thrown  upon  our  Gov- 
ernment, which  would  simply  become 
a  guarantor  of  the  non-contraband 
character  of  the  cargoes — a  function 
which  it  is  extremely  unlikely  it 
would  be  willing  to  assume.  Further- 
more, the  German  reply  says  that  the 
"zone"  is  to  be  mined.  Surely  we  can- 
not send  our  warships  into  such  dan- 
ger. It  is  safe  to  conclude  that  Amer- 
ican merchant  ships  will  continue  to 
traverse  British,  French,  Russian, 
Portuguese,  Serbian,  Montenegrin, 
Japanese,  Austrian,  Turkish  or  Ger- 
man "zones"  quite  as  freely  as  else- 
where and  not  under  convoy. 

The  idea  of  establishing  around 
the  British  Islands  an  invisible  block- 
ade was  proposed  by  Grand  Ad- 
miral von  Tirpitz  last  December,  and 
at  the  same  time  he  took  occasion  to 
state  that  Germany  was  building 
forty  new  submarines  of  900  tons 
displacement,  competent  to  travel 
around  the  "whole  of  England  and 
remain  absent  a  fortnight."  This  is 
probably  the  flotilla  which  the  Kai- 
ser is  reported  to  have  gone  to  Cux- 
haven  recently  in  order  to  "bless" 
prior  to  its  departure. 

Meanwhile  some  definite  informa- 
tion as  to  what  the  German  submar- 
ines have  so  far  accomplished  has 
been  given  to  Parliament  by  the  first 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  Of  the  6200 
officers  and  men  representing  the 
total  naval  loss  at  sea  most  have  been 
victims  of  submarine  attack;  but  the 
loss  in  merchant  vessels  sunk  by  sub- 
marines in  the  vicinity  of  British 
ports  appears  to  be  relatively  much 
smaller  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  sailings  and  arrivals  than  has 
hitherto  been  believed.  The  former 
aggregate  3600  and  the  latter  4465 
during  the  last  three  months,  and  yet 
the  submarines  have  destroyed  but 
fourteen  ships  in  all.  This  probably 
accounts  for  the  remarkable  coolness 
and  courage  with  which  the  British 
merchant  service  has  taken  the  some- 
what lurid  warnings  of  the  British 
newspapers.  After  the  German  sub- 
marine "U-21"  had  sunk  a  steamer- 
a  few  miles  north  of  Liverpool,  there- 
was  some  apprehension  and  shipping- 
was  held  in  Belfast  and  other  Irishi 
Sea  ports;  but  within  a  few  days; 
traffic  was  fully  resumed  and  in  fact 
abnormal  numbers  of  passengers 
were  carried.  As  the  danger  zone  in- 
cludes the  locality  in  which  King 
George's  dreadnoughts  are  known  to 
be  assembled,  the  British  are  wonder- 
ing why  the  present  menace  is  re- 
stricted to  merchantmen  and  trans- 
ports and  generally  seem  inclined  to 
regard  it  as  "bluff."  On  the  other 
hand,  not  having  succeeded  in  their 
drive  to  Paris,  nor  accomplished  any- 
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thing  by  coast  raids,  nor  effected 
other  than  a  very  moderate  scare  by 
their  Zeppelins,  pretty  much  any  ex- 
pedient to  worry  the  enemy  may  now 
seem  justifiable  to  the  Germans,  in 
view  of  the  steadily  increasing  sitrin- 
gency  of  their  food  supply  and  the 
looming  possibilities  of  the  Russian 
fleet,  which  has  four  battle-cruisers 
nearing  readiness  much  more  pow- 
erful than  anything  of  the  kind  Ger- 
many possesses  (for  each  carries 
twelve  14-inch  guns  and  can  make 
twenty-eight  knots  speed),  besides 
six  battleships  of  the  newest  type. 
What  these  ships  can  do  on  the  North 
German  coast  in  conjunction  with  the 
Russian  army  remains  to  be  seen.  A 
part  of  the  German  fleet  must  appar- 
ently be  sent  into  the  Baltic  to  meet 
them.  That  divides  the  German  force 
and  leaves  the  remainder  of  it  in  the 
North  Sea  proportionately  weakened 
against  British  attack. 

The  German  Embassy  in  Washing- 
ton avers  that  British  merchant 
ships  have  been  "instructed  to  sail 
in  groups  and  to  ram  German  sub- 


marines while  examination  is  pro- 
ceeding or  should  the  submarines  lie 
alongside  to  throw  bombs  into  them 
or  else  to  attempt  to  overpower  the 
examining  party  coming  on  board." 
This  is  an  obvious  attempt  to  justify 
the  running  amuck  of  German  sub- 
marines and  will  deceive  nobody,  and 
the  spectacle  of  a  group  of  merchant- 
men chasing  a  submarine  in  order  to 
ram  her  would  only  resemble  so 
many  shooting-blinds  trying  to  ram 
a  canvasback  duck.  Why  private 
British  owners  should  mass  their 
ships  after  the  Admiralty's  express 
prohibition  of  similar  grouping  by 
war  vessels  in  like  danger  of  subma- 
rine attack,  the  German  Embassy 
omits  to  explain.  Neutral  passengers 
on  armed  liners  take  the  usual 
chances  of  being  torpedoed  or  de- 
stroyed by  gunfire  which  fall  to  the 
military  crew.  People  contemplating 
transatlantic  voyages  this  summer  in 
British  vessels  despite  the  war  will 
no  doubt  consider  this. 

The    latest    German    accounts    of 
the  North  Sea  battle  eliminate  sub- 


marines entirely  as  a  factor  in  that 
fight,  and  assert  that  Admiral  Beatty 
stopped  the  chase  and  went  back  be- 
cause three  of  his  ships  were  so  badly 
injured  that  they  could  not  proceed 
further.  They  also  aver  that  the  Ger- 
man ships  were  but  slightly  hurt.  It, 
therefore,  appears  that  Admiral 
Beatty  stopped  chasing  vessels  seri- 
ously damaged  and  on  fire,  because  of 
submarines  which  were  not  there, 
and  Admiral  Hibber  kept  on  running 
because  he  knew  his  pursuers  were 
in  retreat  and  so  badly  shattered  that 
they  could  not  catch  him.  This  is  per- 
plexing :  for  even  if  Beatty  would  not 
go  after  Hibber,  what  prevented 
Hibber  from  going  after  Beatty? 
Anyway,  this  is  the  first  time  in  na- 
val history  that  two  admirals  have 
each,  on  his  own  showing,  run  away 
from  the  other,  with  full  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  each  that  he  had  de- 
feated his  antagonist.  Small  wonder 
the  head  of  the  British  Admiralty 
gravely  assured  Parliament  that  the 
action  was  "incomplete." 
New  York  City 


A    SINGER     OF    THE    BIRD    SONGS 


MANY  scientists  have  envied 
the  power  art  gave  to  Sieg- 
fried and  Hiawatha  —  the 
power  to  understand  the  language  of 
birds.  And  in  these  days  of  exact  rec- 
ords, many  an  ornithologist  has  spent 
weary  hours  trying  to  put  upon  paper 
the  musical  notation  of  a  bird's  call. 
But  in  the  person  of  Miss  Katharine 
Minahan  we  have  caught  a  complete 
aviary  of  song. 

Miss  Minahan  as  a  little  girl  en- 
tered a  convent  school.  There  she  was 
allowed  to  wander  at  will  in  the 
woods,  where  no  doubt  her  acute  ear 
drank  in  the  slightest  differing  notes 
of  the  birds  she  saw  around  her. 
Imagine  her  delight  on  the  day  when 
she  discovered  that  her  feathered 
friends  answered  to  her  call ;  and  this 
power  of  hers  added  not  a  little  to 
the  prestige  she  had  among  her 
school  friends. 

As  the  years  advanced  she  found 
this  power  of  hers  growing  deeper 
and  richer.  Then  one  day  David  Be- 
lasco  heard  of  her,  and  it  happened 
that  he  was  about  to  produce  "The 
Good  Little  Devil,"  in  which  a  night- 
ingale was  to  sing  its  plaintive  song, 
and  where,  in  Juliet's  garden,  were 
to  be  heard  the  cooing  of  doves  and 
the  chirp  of  other  birds.  So  he  sent 
for  Miss  Minahan,  and  she  was  en- 
gaged to  fill  the  garden  with  song. 
America  is  not  the  home  of  the  night- 
ingale ;  in  fact  I  have  never  seen  but 
one  miserably  cold  specimen  in  a 
wooden  cage  at  the  Bronx  Park  Gar- 


dens. So  a  hasty  order  was  sent  to 
England,  and  soon  there  arrived 
aboard  a  giant  liner  six  nightingales. 
On  these  Miss  Minahan  lavished  her 
care  and  attention.  When  Belasco 
called  for  final  rehearsals,  she  was 
ready.  Indeed  so  ready  that  when  the 
manager  criticized  certain  notes  of 
hers,  asking  if  she  would  not  give 
other  intonations  for  the  cooing 
doves,  she  asked  him  to  test  her 
rightness.  The  real  doves  were  placed 
in  the  wings  on  the  opposite  side 
from  Miss  Minahan,  and  she  gave 
her  call.  There  was  a  moment's 
silence,  and  there  came  the  answer 
from  across  stage.  She  was  right. 


MISS   MINAHAN   AS    "THE    BIRD   GIRL' 


As  to  the  scientific  part  of  her 
voice.  Miss  Minahan  will  refer  you 
to  a  doctor  who  has  studied  her  throat 
and  told  her  something  of  its  similar- 
ity to  the  vocal  apparatus  in  birds  and 
reptiles.  The  thing  Miss  Minahan  is 
interested  in  is  this  power  she  has, 
not  to  imitate  a  bird,  but  to  be  a  bird 
at  the  moment  of  singing. 

But  like  all  persons  endowed  with 
a  special  gift,  Miss  Minahan  is  am- 
bitious in  other  directions.  She  does 
not  wish  to  repudiate  her  talent, 
which  after  "The  Good  Little  Devil" 
she  employed  to  such  excellent  ex- 
ample in  Mr.  Percy  Mackaye's  bird 
masque,  "Sanctuary,"  as  to  make 
President  Wilson  marvel.  But  she 
wishes  to  give  it  some  secure  basis, 
other  than  an  occasional  recital, 
and  the  long  wait  until  some  play  is 
produced  requiring  her  special  ser- 
vices. 

It  is  true  that  since  she  gave 
her  bird  notes  at  Cornish,  New 
Hampshire,  where  "Sanctuary"  was 
first  played,  she  has  identified  herself 
more  and  more  with  the  Mackaye 
masque.  But  there  is  a  greater  ambi- 
tion, to  produce  a  play  of  her  own, 
wherein  she  has  made  sure  that  her 
bird  notes  will  receive  suflScient  out- 
let. For  eight  years  she  worked  upon 
a  dramatization  of  George  Eliot's 
"Spanish  Gipsy."  "And  when  that  is 
a  success,"  she  said,  "I  shall  go  to 
the  country,  buy  me  an  aviary  such 
as  I  have  dreamt  of,  and  learn  all  the 
secrets  of  the  birds." 


THE        PEACE        CENTENARY       PRIZE        CONTEST 

"FIFTY-FOUR  FORTY  OR  FIGHT!" 

THE  THIRD  OF  A  SERIES  OF  EIGHT  ARTICLES 

BY    PRESTON    WILLIAM   SLOSSON 

ON  THE  HUNDRED  YEARS  OF  PEACE  AMONG  ENGLISH-SPEAKING  PEOPLES 


THE  most  important  as  well  as 
the  most  famous   of  all   our 
boundary  disputes  with  Great 
Britain  concerned  that  vast  tract  of 
mountain  and  forest  watered  by  the 
Oregon    (now  the  Columbia)    River. 
Claim  to  all  or  part  of  the  country 
on  the  basis  of  exploration  was  made 
by  Spain,  Russia,  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  but  Spain  gave  up 
any  claim  to  territory  above  forty- 
two  degrees  and  a  convention  with 
Russia  extinguished  her  claim  south 
of    the    famous    line    of    fifty-four 
degrees  and  forty  minutes.  Between 
these   boundaries   north   and   south, 
the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  east  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the 
west,  the  country  was 
open    to     settlement     by 
British  or  by  Americans, 
but  possession  was  given 
to  neither.  At  first  there 
were  only  a  few  scattered 
fur-trading    posts    estab- 
lished within   the   region 
by  either  party.   One  of 
the  earliest  of  these  was 
Astoria,  founded  by  John 
Jacob  Astor,   but  it  was 
captured  and  held  by  the 
British   during   the   War 
of  1812.  Such  Americans 
as  ventured  into  the  wil- 
derness  settled   south   of 
the   Columbia   and   Great 
Britain  offered  the  course 
of  this  river  as  a  boun- 
dary,  but   the   United 
States  made  the  offer  on 
the  other  hand  of  extend- 
ing the  boundary  of  the 
forty-ninth  parallel  to  the 
Pacific.  The  agreement  of 
1818   was    to   cover    only 
ten  years,  but  in  1827  it 
was    provided    that    the 
"joint  occupation"  by  the 
two  countries  was  to  con- 
tinue until   either   the 
American  or  the  British 
Government  gave  a  year's 
notice  to  end  it.  Any  year 
when   the   people   of   the 
United  States  or  of  Great 
Britain  might  wish  to  in- 
sist   upon    setting    up    a 
government    in    the    dis- 
puted   region    the    agree- 
ment would   come   to   an 
end  and  there  would  be       The  region 


no  way  to  preserve  peace  except  by 
dividing  the  Oregon  country  between 
the  two  nations. 

Still  so  long  as  the  population  re- 
mained very  small  the  "joint  occu- 
pation" worked  well  enough.  But 
American  expansion,  which  had  al- 
ready made  the  great  prairies  of  the 
Middle  West  a  populous  farming  re- 
gion, was  transforming  the  Oregon 
country  from  a  backwoods  of  hunters 
and  trappers  into  a  land  of  settle- 
ments and  clearings.  In  1838  and 
1840  the  American  residents  peti- 
tioned Congress  to  establish  a  regu- 
lar territorial  government  in  Oregon 
and  in  1843  the  settlers  established 
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THE   OREGON   COUNTRY 
jointly  occupied  by  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  extended 
from  the  northern  boundary  of  California  to  54°   40' 


a  provisional  government  of  their 
own  while  the  population  was  still 
less  than  three  thousand.  At  the 
same  time  that  the  settlers  themselves 
were  demanding  that  the  American 
Government  extend  its  protection 
and  authority  over  them,  the  people 
in  the  eastern  states  were  waking  up 
to  the  importance  of  the  question. 
The  Democratic  party  wished  to  join 
the  Republic  of  Texas  to  the  United 
States  but,  while  the  southern  states 
were  very  anxious  to  see  this  done, 
many  northerners  opposed  it  on  the 
ground  that  Texas  would  be  a  slave 
state  and  unless  some  free  territory 
was  gained  at  the  same  time  it  would 
upset  the  "balance  be- 
tween the  sections"  of 
North  and  South.  The 
Democratic  party  could 
not  hope  to  win  if  it  ap- 
pealed to  only  one  section 
of  the  country,  so  in  1844 
it  coupled  the  Texas  and 
Oregon  questions  in  the 
following  plank  of  the 
party  platform: 

Our  title  to  the  whole  of 
the  territory  of  Oreeron  is 
clear  and  unquestionable; 
no  portion  of  the  same 
ought  to  be  ceded  to  Eng- 
land or  to  any  other  pow- 
er; and  the  re-occupation 
of  Oregon  and  the  re-an- 
nexation of  Texas  at  the 
earliest  practicable  period, 
are  great  American  meas- 
ures, which  this  convention 
recommends  to  the  cordial 
support  of  the  Democracy 
of  the  Union. 

With  this  platform  the 
Democrats  swept  the 
country.  The  campaign 
was  a  very  exciting  one 
and,  altho  Texas  was 
everj^where  the  chief  is- 
sue, Oregon  was  by  no 
means  forgotten  by  the 
voters.  At  campaign 
meetings  the  followers  of 
James  Knox  Polk,  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  Pres- 
ident, shouted:  "All  Ore- 
gon or  None";  "Fifty- 
four  Forty  or  Fight," 
which  telling  alliteration 
was  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective campaign  slogans 
in  all  American  history. 
The    new    administration 
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at  Washington  was  clearly  commit- 
ted to  forcing  Great  Britain  out  of 
the  whole  of  the  Oregon  country. 
President  Polk  in  his  first  annual 
message  to  Congress  made  this 
plain.  He  advised  that  the  agree- 
ment of  1827  be  ended,  that  Amer- 
ica assert  its  jurisdiction  over  all 
the  Oregon  settlers,  that  an  In- 
dian agency  be  established,  that 
military  protection  be  given  to 
the  Oregon  trail  and  an  overland 
mail  route  to  the  Pacific  be  found- 
ed. He  asserted  in  words  that 
sound  familiar  to  us  to  day,  that 
the  national  claims  in  Oregon 
"cannot  be  abandoned  without  a 
sacrifice  of  both  national  honor 
and  interest." 

The  two  nations  stood  on  the 
brink  of  war.  In  1846  Congress 
acted  on  the  President's  message 
and  ended  the  agreement  with 
Great  Britain.  It  seemed  as  tho 
every  means  of  averting  war  had 
been  exhausted  without  success. 
The  British  Minister,  Packen-  ^ 
ham,  had  offered  us  arbitration 
more  than  a  year  before,  but  the 
proposal  was  scornfully  rejected. 
When  Packenham  suggested  "the 
expediency  of  referring  the  whole 
question  of  an  equitable  division  of 
the  territory  to  the  arbitration  of 
some  friendly  sovereign  or  state"  and 
proposed  Switzerland,  Hamburg  and 
Bremen  as  possible  arbitrators,  Sec- 
retary of  State  Buchanan  replied 
"that  while  my  own  inclinations  were 
strongly  against  arbitration,  if  I 
were  compelled  to  select  an  arbitra- 
tor it  would  be  the  Pope.  That  both 
nations  were  heretics  and  the  Pope 
would  be  impartial."  The  humor  of 
this  was  somewhat  lost  on  the  Brit- 
ish Minister,  who  rejected  the  re- 
newed American  offer  to  extend  the 
boundary  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel 
westward  from  the  Rocky  Mountains 

to  the  Pacific  without     

even  informing  the 
British  Government 
of  our  proposal  or 
asking  for  instruc- 
tions. If  either  nation 
had  been  looking  for 
an  excuse  to  break  off 
friendly  relations  and 
begin  fighting  it  would 
have  had  more  than 
enough  pretext  to  do 
so. 

But  instead  of  so 
doing  the  British  Gov- 
ernment tried  to  have 
the  American  offer  of 
boundary,  which  their 
Minister  had  refused 
to  consider,  renewed. 
A  tentative  treaty  was 
drawn  up  by  the  Brit- 
ish and  sent  to  Presi- 
dent   Polk,    who    took 


the  unusual  step  of  referring  it  to 
the  Senate  before  signing  it  him- 
self.   In    view    of   the    fact    that    a 


roi»  an  engraving 

PRESIDENT  JAMES   K.   POLK 

Elected  in    1844  in    the  "Fifty-four  forty   or   fight' 

campaign 

war  with  Mexico  was  more  than 
likely  the  Senate  advised  the 
President  to  accept  the  terms  of- 
fered and  later  it  ratified  the  treaty. 
The  boundary  line  of  1818  was  ex- 
tended from  the  Rockies  to  the  chan- 
nel which  divided  the  Island  of  Van- 
couver from  the  mainland  and  thence 
the  boundary  followed  the  middle  of 
the  Channel  and  the  Strait  of  San 
Juan  de  Fuca  to  the  ocean.  Great 
Britain  retained  of  the  disputed  area 
the  Island  of  Vancouver  and  a  large 
part  of  the  mainland  of  what  is  now 
called  British  Columbia.  The  United 
States  held  what  is  today  the  states 
of  Washington,  Oregon  and  Idaho, 
besides  a  large  part  of  Wyoming  and 
Montana.   The   exact  course   of   the 


PRIESTS  AND  LEVITES  ? 

BY  SARAH  N.  CLEGHORN 


"So  cruel  it  was,  I  could  not  bear  the  sight; 
I  hurried  past,  and  turned  my  eyes  away." 
"Placed  as  I  am,  what  could  I  do  or  say? 

I  must  uphold  my  colleagues,  wrong  or  right." 

"My  sympathies  are  with  you  in  the  fight, 
But  do  not  call  me  as  a  witness,  pray." 
"To  join  the  cause  I  do  not  see  my   way: 

My  time  is  occupied  from  morn  to  night." 

Did  not  the  priest  and  Levite,  when  they  met, 
Solemnly  sigh,  and  shake  the  pious  head. 

Half  fearing  lest  they  never  should  forget 

That  wounded  traveler,  robbed  and  left  for  dead? 

"Pity  we  needs  must  hasten  past  so  soon: 

But  the  Sanhedrim  met  that  afternoon." 


water  boundary  remained  in  dispute 
until  the  German  Emperor  was  ap- 
pealed   to    as    arbitrator    in    1872 
he  decided  in  favor  of  the  Ameri- 
can interpretation  of  the  Treaty 
of  1846. 

This  amicable  agreement  is  one 
of  the  most  important  events  in 
the  history  of  peace.  The  United 
States  had  a  formal  claim  to  the 
Oregon    country,    a    Presidential 
election  had  been  won  largely  on 
the  issue  of  the  annexation  of  the 
whole  of  it,  the  majority  party, 
together  with  President  Polk,  had 
declared   themselves   in   favor   of 
such  a  stand,  "national  honor  and 
interest"    were    said    to    be    in- 
volved, previous  negotiations  for 
almost  thirty  years  had  failed  to 
settle  the  question  and  the  prac- 
tical   issues    at    stake    were    im- 
mense. The  country  which  Great 
Britain    and    the    United    States 
had  occupied  together  from  1818 
to  1846  was  larger  than  any  Eu- 
ropean country  except  Russia,  its 
total  population  today  amounts  to 
about  two  and  a  half  millions,  its 
natural  resources  in  some  respects 
can    hardly    be    paralleled     on     the 
American  continent.  Probably  most 
of  the  wars   in   history   have  been 
fought    with     less     provocation     on 
either  side  and  less  to  be  gained  by 
victory   than  the  war  which  might 
have  been  in  1846.  But,  owing  to  the 
wise  statesmanship  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  of  which  both  nations 
may  well  be  proud,  an  honorable  com- 
promise was  made  and  the  war  was 
never  fought.  The  war  averted  over 
Oregon  is  a  greater  glory  to  the  Polk 
administration    than   the    victorious 
war  with  Mexico  for  which  it  has 
chiefly    been    famous.    Our    victory 
over  Mexico  was  over  a  weak,  dis- 
united  and    backward   country    and 
was  everywhere  expected;  our  satis- 
factory settlement  with 
Englandwas  won  in  the 
face  of  obstacles  which 
were  as  great  as  have 
occurred  or  are  likely 
to  occur  in  all  our  deal- 
ings  with   the   mother 
country. 
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A  LITTLE  more  than  a  decade 
ago  men  discovered  for  a  sec- 
ond time  in  history  how  much 
of  the  world  lay  outside  the  narrow 
confines  of  their  everyday  lives. 

Just  as  communities  and  peoples 
had  brought  home  to  them,  with  the 
coming  of  the  locomotive  a  century 
before,  the  isolation  of  the  little 
world  in  which  they  had  previously 
dwelt,  so  now  more  acutely  than  ever 
before  men  realized  the  closeness 
with  which  for  ages  their  individual 
inter-relations  had  been  restricted. 
They  grew  impatient  of  the  halting, 
crowded  street-cars,  by  which  their 
homes  were  connected  with  their 
businesses  or  their  pleasures.  They 
grew  intolerant  of  the  painful  slow- 
ness of  the  horse,  tho  it  had  been 
man's  faithful  servitor  for  centuries. 
The  flat-dweller  became  discontented 
with  the  closeness  of  the  city  from 
which  he  could  only  escape  by  horse 
or  by  rail,  and  the  farmer  began  to 
grow  restive  at  his  own  isolation. 

It  was  the  automobile  that  brought 
the  new  vision  of  the  widening  hori- 
zons of  life.  With  the  discovery  be- 
gan a  new  revolution:  the  motoriza- 
tion of  America. 

Today  one  person  out  of  every 
eighty  in  the  United  States  possesses 
an  automobile. 

This  year  nearly  500,000  motor 
cars,  with  a  value  exceeding  $450,- 
000,000,  will  be  produced  in  America. 

Familiar  as  we  are  with  tremen- 
dous figures,  with  the  severing  of 
continents  and  the  leveling  of  moun- 
tains, more  marvelous  still  has  been 
the  creation  during  the  past  decade 
and  a  half  of  the  vast  industry, 
which  is  the  outgrowth  of  that  cough- 


ing, wheezing,  rattling  contraption 
that  twenty  years  ago  set  forth  on 
an  adventure  at  the  perilous  rate  of 
seven  miles  an  hour! 

What  a  far  cry  it  is  from  New 
York's  first  automobile  demonstra- 
tion in  1896  when  the  Park  Commis- 
sioner, "for  fear  it  might  scare  the 
horses,"  forbade  to  the  strange  ve- 
hicle the  right  to  go  thru  Central 
Park! 

Yet  today  involved  in  the  making 
of  those  vehicles  is  invested  millions 
of  dollars,  estimated  variously  at 
from  two  hundred  million  dollars  up 
— pouring  in  so  rapidly  that  the  man- 
ufacturers themselves  scarcely  know 
what  the  amount  is.  In  ten  years, 
from  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  in  the 
list  of  American  industries,  the  man- 
ufacture of  motor  cars  has  risen  to 
a  position  among  the  first  dozen,  and 
to  leadership  in  at  least  one  state. 

Not  many  years  ago  Michigan  was 
largely  an  agricultural  state;  Detroit 
little  more  than  a  huge,  sprawling, 
mid-Western  town.  Now  the  Wolver- 
ine State  produces  no  less  than  sev- 
enty-five per  cent  of  that  half  a  mil- 
lion cars.  In  Detroit  are  to  be  found 
a  large  proportion  of  the  world's 
most  efficient  and  scientific  factories, 
running  night  and  day  in  their  effort 
to  put  an  impatient  earth  on  pneu- 
matic-tired wheels.  Twenty-two  per 
cent  of  the  industrial  worker?  of 
Michigan  are  employed  in  the  auto- 
bile  and  allied  trades.  Motor  cars 
have  almost  replaced  Grand  Rapids 
furniture  as  the  trade-mark  of  the 
state. 

If  the  story  of  Pennsylvania  is  the 
history  of  steel,  then  the  later  chap- 
ters   of    Michigan's    annals    are   the 


story  of  the  automobile.  Pittsburgh 
has  been  called  the  "city  of  a  thou- 
sand millionaires" — made  by  steel; 
Detroit  differs  from  Pittsburgh  in 
that  its  millionaires  are  still  in  the 
making. 

Now  when  men  first  discovered 
that  the  horse  was  an  antiquated  in- 
stitution, and  proceeded  to  retire  it 
over-night,  as  it  were,  to  the  place 
where  all  antiquated  things  belong, 
they  did  it  neither  from  a  sudden  in- 
spiration nor  from  a  dawning  sense 
of  reason.  Economic  revolutions  as 
a  rule  do  not  happen  that  way.  Some 
do  occasionally,  such  as  the  sewing 
machine,  the  telephone,  the  electric 
light,  which  had  advantages  that 
could  not  be  overlooked.  They  were 
simple,  they  were  cheap,  and  their 
uses  were  almost  imperative. 

Not  so  with  the  automobile,  the 
purchase  price  of  which  alone  was 
equal  to  the  cost  of  a  fair-sized  house 
and  lot. 

The  motor  car  revolution  has  been 
due  not  so  much  to  economic  utility 
as  to  other  causes.  Not  to  the  ma- 
chine so  much  as  to  the  daring  meth- 
ods which  the  makers  pursued  in 
manufacture  and  salesmanship. 

And  the  triumph  they  have 
achieved  is  but  another  tribute  to 
the  genius  of  the  American  business 
man.  Nowhere  else  in  the  world  is 
the  automobile  so  generally  used  as 
in  the  United  States;  the  American 
car,  like  farming  machinery,  adding 
machines,  and  any  number  of  arti- 
cles, has  become  the  standard  the 
world  over. 

Where  the  American  manufacturer 
surpassed  his  European  competitor 
is    that   he   saw   in   the   automobile 
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something  more  than  a  luxury,  a  plaything  for  the  very 
rich.  In  every  class  except  the  poorest,  he  visioned  it  as 
the  necessity,  while  in  Europe,  except  where  the  American 
lower-priced  car  has  begun  to  compete,  it  is  still  the 
extravagance  for  the  few.  It  is  American  daring  that  has 
made  the  motor  car  democratic  and  useful. 

That  the  men  in  charge  of  the  development  of  the  auto- 
mobile were  men  of  genius  is  proved  by  two  things.  And 
those  things  were  the  two  ideas  of  advertising  and  large 
scale  production — with  which  the  inventors  of  the  auto- 
mobile must  share  the  credit  for  the  Aladdin-like  develop- 
ment of  this  newest  of  the  Big  Businesses. 

Manufacturers  as  a  rule  are  keen-eyed,  long-headed 
gentlemen  who  pride  themselves  on  knowing  what  the 
public  wants,  and  then  providing  it.  But  the  makers  of 
automobiles  were  a  little  keener  than  the  rest  and  they 
went  a  step  further.  They  were  not  content  merely  to 
satisfy  a  public  demand ;  they  wanted  to  create  it. 

So  they  set  about  to  show  the  public  what  a  good  thing 
the  motor  car  was.  Theirs  was  an  expensive  commodity, 
which  was  looked  upon  as  luxury's  last  word,  and  its 
normal  growth  they  knew  would  be  slow  and  hazardous. 
The  automobile  companies  began  to  talk  its  comforts  and 
advantages,  they  began  to  preach  the  automobile  as  a 
necessity.  By  advertisements  alluding  to  the  great  out- 
of-doors  or  the  mystery  of  unseen  places,  by  the  romance 
of  the  race  and  endurance  contests,  they  succeeded  in 
creating  a  demand  for  motor  cars.  Factories  sprung  up 
like  mushrooms  over  night. 

,  Automobile  manufacturers  were  among  the  first  to  ap- 
preciate the  psychology  of  modern  advertising.  They  were 
among  the  first  to  set  aside  regularly  a  portion  of  their 
earnings,  amounting  today  to  between  four  and  seven 
per  cent  of  the  gross  revenue,  to  the  stimulation  and 
development  of  the  markets  which  the  printed  word  made 
potential. 

But  to  the  second  idea  more  than  to  the  first  has  the 
present  motor  saturation  been  due. 

Certain  of  the  more  far-seeing  manufacturers  began 
to  perceive  that  the  markets  they  were  then  cultivating 
had  their  limits.  They  saw  that  at  the  prices  for  which 
cars  were  selling,  and  with  the  tendency  toward  the  still 
more  luxurious  machine,  the  people  who  could  afford  to 
buy  them  would  soon  be  supplied. 

One  of  the  manufacturers,  pursuing  this  idea,  was 
curious  to  know  how  many  persons  there  were  in  the 
United  States  who  could  afford  automobiles.  He  wanted 


to  know  definitely  how  large  the  mo- 
tor market  was.  The  figures  he 
found  ran  something  like  this.  That 
7000  families  had  incomes  over 
$60,000  a  year;  40,000  families  had 
incomes  between  $15,000  and  $60,- 
000  a  year;  253,000  families  had  in- 
comes'^ between  $6000  and  $15,000  i 
a  year;  700,000  families  had  incomes  between  $3000  ancj 
$6000  a  year;  1,500,000  families  had  incomes  betweer 
$1800  and  $3000  a  year;  2,138,000  families  had  incomes 
between  $1200  and  $1800  a  year. 

Then  instead  of  conducting  motor  fashion  shops  witl 
a  dozen  different  models  some  of  these  makers  decided  tc 
concentrate  their  entire  energy  on  one  design.  That  de 
sign  was  to  be  the  best  and  cheapest  in  the  world  for  th( 
money.  The  lower  they  could  bring  the  price  of  thei: 
product,  they  calculated,  the  more  of 'the  income  group; 
of  America  would  become  potential  purchasers  of  moto 
cars.  As  the  next  step  began  the  study  how  to  lessen  cost' 
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of    production    without    cheapening    the    quality.    Fir; 

the  unessentials  were  eliminated:  not  an  ounce  of  exce: 
weight  over  the  strength  required,  nor  tv^ 
bolts  where  one  would  do;  not  even  was  thei 
a  concession  to  ornament  when  it  was  at  t\ 
expense  of  utility.  In  the  factory  everythin 
was  planned  from  the  same  scientific  viev 
point  of  maximum  efficiency  from  given  effor 
Statistics  best  tell  the  story  of  the  revolutic 
in  production  which  followed. 

From  1896  to  1904  the  number  of  cars  pr 
duced  -had  reached  only  12,000  annually,  b" 
in  the  next  year  alone,  the  number  almo 
doubled,   with   22,500.   By   1907   the  producti( 

,ny.         had  J;ouched    39,000;    in    1908    it   was    50,00 

if  ^  with  a  second  hundred  per  cent  jump  the  ne: 
year  to  108,000.  The  figures  of  the  followir 
vears  sound  almost  like  a  fairy  tale:  173,0( 
in  1910;  200,000  in  1911;  340,000  in  191; 
430,000  in  1913,  culminating  with  the  half  mj 
lion  of  the  past  year. 

A  like  expansion  has  followed  in  the  nur 
ber  of  producers.  Today  there  are  some  foil 
hundred  and  fifty  American  factories  engag< 
in  making  a  score  of  different  varieti! 
of    gasoline    and    electric,    pleasure    and    coij 


>  ir.  e  r  c  i  a  1 
motor  cars. 
By   far   the  greater 
:  number  —  two    hun- 
dred and  forty-five— are  build- 
ing gasoline  vehicles  for  busi- 
ness, where  competition  has  not  yet  weed- 
ed out  the  weak.  In  the  older  and  more  fully  de- 
veloped touring  car  field  no  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  well  established  trade-marks 

coupled  with  constantly  decreasing  margins  of 
profit  unite  to  discourage  the  formation  of  new 
companies.  Future  progress  will  largely  show 
the  concentration  of  present  numbers  more  than 
the  addition  of  new  competitors. 

Another  valuable  lesson  afforded  to  the  world 
by  the  automobile  industry  has  been  the  ke-n 
race  for  the  reduction  of  production  costs  With- 
in five  years  the  average  price  of  the  motor  car 
has  dropt  from  nearly  $3000  to  less  than  $1000 
and  in  every  way  each  year's  product  is  the 
superior  of  those  that  have  gone  before.  The 
e.xplanation  is  scientific  industry. 

In  the  automobile  industry  more  than  in 
others,  the  scientist  has  had  full  control  of  bo^h 
the  product  and  the  plant.  No  longer  is  there 
room  here  for  the  hit-and-miss  methods  mas- 
queraded for  so  many  years  under  the  name  of 
Yankee  shrewdness ;  no  longer  any  scorning  of 
scientific  methods,"  long  synonvmous  in  popu- 
lar estimation  with  near-sighted  eyes  and  ab- 
sent-minded professors.  Modern  automobile 
manufacture  is  scientific  and— what  has  not 
always  followed  the  introduction  of  economics 
lo.  1  u  ^^  manufacture— it  is  the  consumer  who  has 
largely  had  the  benefit.  For  factory  buildings  modern  in 
every  detail  of  light  and  air,  for  maximum  efficiency  in 
men  and  machines,  for  its  wage  level  and  the  loyalty'and 
morale  of  its  workers,  the  automobile  industrv  comes 
close-very  close— to  being  the  best  in  America. 

ihe  use  of  machinery  and  labor  saving  devices  has 
always  been  one  of  the  main  characteristics  of  American 
industry  If  anything  it  is  of  their  machines  that  our 
manufacturers  have  been  proudest.  Here,  too,  has  the 
motor  builder  surpassed  himself.  More  nearly  does  a 
modern  automobile  plant  resemble  a  huge  experimental 
laboratory  than  a  factory.  And  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
cars  which  are  the  annual  output  of  any  one  of  manv 
American  companies  suggest  rather  the  product  of  th-se 
giant  perfected  frankensteins  than  that  of  human  hands, 
watch,  for  instance,  a  gang  of  these  machines  in  one 
^L!i\  f  ^^^""^^^  factories,  set  and  controlled  bv  a 
encrlno    «i:'  ^"^^^^d  i"  stamping  out  cylinder  heads  Vor 

cents  1-nM-^  *^"'^'  ^'  *^°  "°  ^°^^  t^^"  ^oP^^r 
tenis,  milling  at  the  same  operation  the  top  and  two  sides 

follow  fV,"^'",^-  P""'  ^"  ^"^^^"^  ^^  t^^  laboratory-shops, 
01  low  the  work  of  a  huge  multiple  drilling  machine,  which 

It  bnrr'''T'"  f  ^"^"^^^  operators  and  as  many  drills. 

opera  io.' «n  .1  ^'?'  ''^'  ^'''  °^  ^  "^^^^^  '^^  ^'  «"^ 
the  hoH?  i  It^  ^°'^'  necessary  for  the  assembling  of 
the  body  and  the  chassis. 
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At  another  plant,  in  Cleveland,  powerful  machines  mill 
out  of  solid  steel  wheels  for  the  heaviest  motor  trucks. 
From  the  900  pound  casting  they  cut,  in  two  and  a  half 
hours,  250  pounds  of  excess  material,  machining  at  the 
same  time  both  sides  of  the  wheel,  the  edges  of  all  the 
spokes,  the  center  and  bores  of  the  hub,  even  to  cutting 
the  threads  for  the  ball-bearings  and  the  dust  caps.  In 
the  automobile  industry,  for  the  heaviest  part  of  the 
work,  man  is  now  largely  a  supervisory  intelligence. 

The  general  organization  of  the  motor  factories  is  no 
less  remarkable.  The  mere  ability  to  turn  out,  complete, 
an  average  of  a  thousand  cars  a  day,  means  organization,' 
needless  to  say,  which  eliminates  the  second  and  expedites 
every  possible  operation. 

The  departments  in  one  factory,  for  instance,  have  been 
arranged  not  in  any  arbitrary  way,  but  as  the  particular 
part  made  in  each  contributed  to  the  completed  car.  Thus 
literally,  as  well  as  in  the  advertising  literature,  raw  ma- 
terial goes  in  at  one  end  and  comes  out  at  the  other  a 
finished  product. 

One  manufacturer,  with  an  aerial  mono-railway,  like- 
wise has  effected  as  much  of  a  revolution  in  the  shop  as 
the  automobile  he  makes  has  helped  effect  in  the  world. 
Instead  of  trundling  material  from  department  to  depart- 
ment, or  from  floor  to  floor,  in  the  time-honored  and 
archaic  way,  he  installed  thruout  his  shop  a  miniature 
railway  system  transporting  its  burdens  over  to  workmen 
and  machines,  thus  saving  both  minutes  and  valuable  floor 
space. 

The  complicated  operation  of  assembling  a  car  has 
been  reduced  to  these  simple  elements: 

Over  a  pair  of  "horses"  a  rear  axle  is  laid,  to  which 
the  side  frames  are  added,  followed  by  the  front  axle. 
Wheels,  with  their  tires  already  inflated,  are  then  applied 
and  the  frame  rolls  to  where  an  engine  is  fitted  into  posi- 
tion. At  the  third  advance  the  dashboard  and  steering 
gear  are  bolted  fast;  at  the  next  stop  the  radiator;  then 
the  gasoline  tank  is  mounted  filled  with  fuel. 

The  same  efficiency  obtains  even  to  the  testing  of  the 
mechanism.  The  engine  is  cranked  by  pressing  the  rear 
wheels  of  the  car  to  revolving  pulleys  in  the  floor.  A  rub- 
ber hose  connected  with  the  exhaust  pipe  carries  the 
gases  outside  the  building.  A  lever  is  thrown,  and  off 
thru  the  door  starts  the  chassis,  wrenching  itself  loose 
from  the  hose  as  it  goes.  After  a  trial  around  the  testing 
ground,  the  car  returns  to  another  point  in  the  factory 
where  down  an  inclined  chute  from  an  upper  floor  the 
body  slides  and  is  clamped  rapidly  to  the  chassis  by  men 
who  have  become  experts  in  this  one  simple  operation. 
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In  less  than  a  minute  after  a  car 
has  left  any  one  position,  another  has 
taken  its  place. 

It  still  remains  to  apply  the  motor 
car  in  commerce.  Exploited  as  a  toy, 
a  huge  plaything,  as  it  were,  for 
grown-ups,  it  must  now  be  made  to 
do  the  work  of  the  nation. 

Thus  when  a  conservative  deal- 
er or  stockholder  gets  alarmed  at 
the  present  rate  of  automobile  pro- 
duction and  foresees  the  exhaustion 
of  markets  and  closing  of  factories, 
it  is  to  the  future  of  the  commercial 
car  that  the  optimistic  manufacturer 
points.  And  the  immensity  of  this 
future  he  sees  in  that  but  a  scant 
thirty  thousand  of  last  year's  half 
million  cars  went  into  business  use. 

In  every  field  where  the  horse  is 
employed  our  enthusiastic  maker 
knows  that  his  truck  has  proved  its 
superior  economy  and  utility.  He 
points  as  proof  of  his  contention  to 
the  scores  of  businesses  today  where 
it  is  already  indispensable.  And  in 
replacing  the  horses  alone  he  sees  a 
future  market  for  more  than  three 
million  trucks.  After  that,  or  along 
with  it,  if  the  conservative  stock- 
holder is  still  intractable,  there  is  the 
export  trade,  now  only  in  its  begin- 
nings, to  be  counted. 

From  exports  of  $150,000  in  1910 
the  total  has  risen  to  more  than  $33,- 
000,000  the  past  year,  excluding  the 
immense  numbers  of  war  automo- 
biles we  are  supplying  to  Europe. 
With  any  one  of  a  dozen  American 
companies  exceeding  in  a  month  the 
entire  year's  output  of  the  largest 
foreign  factory,  an  optimistic  maker 
visions  a  whole  world  supplied  with 
American  automobiles. 

And  the  motor  truck  already  prom- 
ises to  fulfill  its  expectations.  Its 
growth  thus  far  has  exceeded  even 
the  corresponding  period  in  the  elder 
branch  of  the  industry.  In  the  depart- 
ment store,  dairy,  coal  and  express 
delivery  business,  the  horse  is  in  a 


THE   MILK  WAGON   THAT 

WORKS    TWENTY    HOURS 

A  DAY 


fair  way  of  soon  being  altogether 
eliminated.  Cheaper  to  maintain,  with 
a  greater  radius  of  action,  capable  of 
longer  hours  of  service,  and  requiring 
but  a  small  part  of  the  same  housing 
space,  the  motor  truck  is  the  horse's 
superior  in  every  particular. 

A  big  metropolitan  dairy  company 
well  demonstrates  this  efficiency  by 
doing  with  six  ten-ton  trucks  the 
work  for  which  it  formerly  employed 
a  hundred  horses.  Instead  of  half- 
day  service  from  its  teams,  the  com- 
pany by  using  two  shifts  of  drivers, 
now  gets  twenty  hours'  work  out  of 
each  of  its  motors.  During  the  ra- 
maining  four  hours  the  trucks  are 
overhauled  and  made  ready  for  the 
next  day's  task.  During  the  blizzard 
which  last  winter  tied  up  all  -the 
iiorse  and  surface  car  transportation 
in  New  York  City  these  trucks  re- 
mained steadily  in  operation. 

A  Chicago  coal  dealer  with  one  five- 
ton  truck  has  been  able  to  haul  as 
high  as  two  hundred  and  thirty-four 
tons  of  coal  in  a  day.  Thirty  tons  was 
his  best  day's  record  with  a  three- 
horse  truck.  By  using  motor  cars  an 
express  company  in  another  city  has 
reduced  the  average  cost  of  its  par- 
cel delivery  from  11.68  cents  each  to 
the  record  figure  of  3.16  cents.  So 
economical  and  reliable  has  this  form 
of  delivery  proved  that  one  of  the 
largest  express  companies  of  Phila- 
delphia and  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
New  York  department  stores  have  not 
a  single  horse  in  service. 

The  one  hundred  and  ten  motor 
cars  of  another  New  York  store  last 
year  did  no  less  than  seventy-five  per 
cent  of  -its  delivery  business,  distrib- 


uting in  the  city  and  surrounding 
country  more  than  3,375,000  pack- 
ages. Horses  are  still  used  by  the 
company,  but  in  a  lessened  degree 
yearly,  while  their  radius  of  action 
has  constantly  shortened.  Formerly, 
to  serve  its  suburban  customers,  the 
store  sent  its  delivery  wagon  once  a 
week  by  relays  of  horses  to  the  out- 
lying towns.  Now,  no  horse  vehicle 
goes  above  Sixtieth  street,  and  in- 
stead of  weekly,  the  towns  and  their 
outlying  districts  are  served  daily 
from  their  delivery  sub-stations, 
while  increased  territory  has  been 
brought  under  the  store's  influence. 

In  the  estimation  of  the  motor 
truck  manufacturer  one  truck  on  the 
average  can  displace  four  horses.  If 
it  did  not  he  would  feel  that  he  was 
making  a  poor  product.  Every  horse 
is  to  him  a  direct  challenge.  And  the 
census  reminds  him  that  there  are  in 
the  country  still  some  twenty-five 
millions  of  the  animals. 

Wherefore,  if  a  motor  maker 
gets  the  "blues" — which  conceivably 
may  happen  if  the  accustomed  orders 
from  Zanzibar,  Siam,  Terra  del 
Fuego,  or  any  other  far  corner  of  the 
earth  fail  to  show  up  in  the  morning's 
mail;  which  may  happen  if  some  year 
his  engineers  fail  to  bring  out  a 
single  new  feature  for  his  next 
model ;  which  may  happen  if  he  is 
compelled  to  forego  his  annual  cus- 
tom of  doubling  the  plant's  capacity 
— in  any  one  of  these  contingencies,  I 
repeat,  all  the  aforesaid  manufactur- 
er has  to  do  to  be  blissfully  happy  is 
to  think  of  those  twenty-five  million 
horses  against  which  it  is  his  duty 
to  wage  unceasing  war. 


THE  FUTURE  LIFE 

WHAT  I  BELIEVE  AND  WHY -TWENTY-THIRD   PAPER 
BY  WILLIAM  HAYES  WARD 


THE  most  solemn  hour  is  the 
hour  of  death.  The  most  sol- 
emn question  a  man  can  ask 
is,  What  comes  after  death? 

One  approaches  this  question  with 
great  awe,  if  he  ventures  to  approach 
it  at  all.  It  is  easier,  pleasanter,  to 
evade  the  question,  to  rest  in  the  easy 
faith  of  one's  childhood  when  he  be- 
lieved what  he  was  told  because  he 
was  told  it,  and  was  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  seek  for  himself  the  reason 
for  what  he  was  told.  But  we  are  not 
children;  we  are  adults  who  have  no 
right  to  believe  anything  except  upon 
evidence  presumptive  if  not  conclu- 
sive of  truth.  We  have  been  taught 
that  there  is  a  future  state,  that  the 
soul  is  immortal,  and  it  has  been  be- 
lieved the  world  over.  It  is  not  wholly 
a  happy  thing  to  raise  the  question. 
It  conduces  to  happiness  to  believe 
what  everybody  always  has  believed, 
Egyptians,  Babylonians,  Greeks  and 
Barbarians,  as  if  it  were  a  self- 
evident  fact  that  the  soul  lives  after 
the  body  dies.  But  is  it  self-evident? 
It  did  not  seem  self-evident  to 
philosophers  of  old,  and  the  wisest 
of  them  searched  for  reasons  to  con- 
vince themselves  that  the  soul  sur- 
vives the  body  and  they  were  not 
wholly  satisfied  with  the  proof;  and 
Cicero  took  a  chill  satisfaction  to 
himself  in  saying  that  if  it  should 
prove  that  he  was  mistaken  in  be- 
lieving that  he  should  meet  his 
friends  in  the  other  world,  none  of 
those  who  had  opposed  his  belief 
would  ever  be  able  to  twit  him  for 
his  error. 

THE  SILENCE  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  with  its  judg- 
ments of  Heaven  and  Hell,  found  no 
place  in  the  Old  Testament  religion. 
It  is  only  in  the  latest  fringe  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  that  we  get,  as  in 
Daniel,  a  hint  of  a  future  life;  but 
so  dim  was  the  faith  that  the  ruling 
sect,  that  of  the  Sadducees,  refused 
to  believe  in  angel  or  spirit.  The  be- 
lief, I  presume,  came  in  under  the 
Persian  rule;  for  Judaism  looked 
kindly  on  the  Zoroastrian  faith  of 
Cyrus,  who  restored  the  Captivity  to 
Jerusalem;  and  the  Jews  were  fa- 
vored by  his  successors  in  the  time 
of  Nehemiah  and  Ezra.  Thus  we  must 
except  the  Mosaic  religion  from  the 
universal  inculcation  of  belief  in  im- 
mortality ;  and  yet  as  the  story  of  the 
Witch  of  Endor  shows,  there  must 
have  been  a  popular  heterodox  belief 
in  the  ghosts  of  the  dead.  Saul 
called  up  the  ghost  of  Samuel;  and 


necromancy  was  punished  with  death 
under  Mosaic  law.  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  reason  why  the 
teachers  of  the  Jewish  religion  made 
little  or  nothing  of  the  future  life 
is  because  it  was  in  the  neighbor- 
ing Egyptian  religion  the  central 
doctrine  of  its  paganism,  elaborated 
in  the  Book  of  the  Dead  with  strange 
ingenuity  of  imagination  which  in- 
vented a  host  of  gods  and  demons  to 
help  or  harass  the  soul  on  its  perilous 
way  to  the  judgments  of  Osiris  and 
his  forty-two  assessors  and  to  the 
realms  of  bliss.  In  Palestine,  so  long 
ruled  by  Egypt,  the  doctrine  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  could  not  es- 
cape the  poison  of  polytheism  until 
the  teaching  of  the  Avesta,  under  the 
ruling  Persian  empire,  had  replaced 
the  many  gods  of  Egypt  and  Assyria 
with  the  one  supreme  god  Ormazd 
and  the  one  almost  supreme  devil 
Ahriman.  But  in  Sadduceeism  the  old 
rejection  of  a  future  life  was  re- 
tained; and  even  our  Lord,  when  he 
met  this  unbelief,  had  to  use  a  bib- 
lical argument  against  it  which  does 
not  at  all  convince  us;  for  the  dec- 
laration, "I  am  the  God  of  Abraham, 
Isaac  and  Jacob,"  does  not  so  natur- 
ally mean,  I  am  the  God  of  the  pres- 
ent living  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob, 
as  that,  I  am  he  who  was  their  God 
when  alive. 

DREAMS  AND  SPIRITS 

I  am  not  clear  why  it  was  that 
primitive  men  came  to  believe  in  the 
future  life.  Yet  it  has  ever  been  so 
involved  with  the  belief  in  shadoviry- 
ghosts  that  appear  to  men  in  waking 
visions,  and  with  the  return  of  the 
dead  in  vivid  dreams  for  encourage- 
ment or  warning,  that  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  it  was  because  of 
what  they  had  thus  seen  and  heard 
that  they  came  to  believe  that  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  still  walked  the 
earth.  The  gods  also  appeared  in 
dreams,  as  various  old  stories  tell 
us ;  and  if  there  were  gods,  supposed 
to  exist  and  appear  in  the  condition 
of  spirits,  equally  the  spirits  of  men 
which  appeared  in  dreams  must  con- 
tinue to  persist  after  death.  But  such 
a  reason  has  no  weight  with  us  who 
understand  better  the  origin  of 
dreams;  and  it  becomes  a  necessity 
for  us,  for  our  own  intellectual  satis- 
faction, to  investigate  the  value  of 
the  reasons  why  we  believe,  if  we  do 
believe,  that  our  souls,  if  we  have 
souls,  do  not  dissolve  with  the  dis- 
solution of  the  body. 

Because  I  am  in  philosophy  a  du- 
alist and  not  a  monist,  a  spiritualist 


and  not  a  materialist,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  believe  in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  The  operations  of 
knowing  and  reasoning  and  feeling 
and  willing  are  of  an  order  so  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  weight  and 
texture  that  it  seems  natural  to  be- 
lieve, as  the  world  has  always  be- 
lieved, that  there  is  something  that 
knows  and  feels  quite  other  than  the 
brain.  The  qualities,  functions  or 
activities  of  the  body,  such  as 
growth  and  digestion,  are  visibly 
physical,  material ;  while  those  which 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  referring  to 
mind,  such  as  love,  judgment,  pur- 
pose, are  absolutely  different,  of  an- 
other order,  and  cannot  be  described 
or  investigated  in  the  terms  of  phys- 
ics. It  is  hard  work  for  me  to  imag- 
ine that  a  complex  of  brain  fibers 
can  think,  can  compose  an  epic,  can 
devise  a  cathedral,  can  guide  a  na- 
tion thru  peace  and  war,  could  cre- 
ate a  civilization  or  develop  the 
Christian  religion. 

THE  PERSISTENCE  OF  MIND 

If,  now,  we  are  right  in  believing 
that  we  have  minds  that  inhabit  and 
rule  the  body,  but  are  not  the  body, 
then  it  is  a  reasonable  presumption 
that  the  mind,  which  is  not  the  body, 
is  not  so  attached  and  fixt  to  the 
body  that  it  must  sink  into  annihila- 
tion when  the  body  loses  life  and  is 
dissolved.  The  great  probability  is 
that  it  survives  the  death  of  the 
body.  It  is  no  complex  of  parts,  as  is 
the  body,  which  can  disintegrate 
and  disappear.  And  if  it  can  and  does 
survive,  we  can  see  no  reason  why  it 
may  not  continue  to  survive  indefi- 
nitely and  forever.  We  know  of  noth- 
ing that  is  annihilated.  Matter  may 
change  its  form  or  its  combinations 
of  atoms,  but  it  never  ceases  to  ex- 
ist. The  analogy  favors  the  unending 
persistence  of  mind.  If  we  have  a 
soul  at  all,  not  material  but  spirit- 
ual, not  brain  but  mind,  it  is  easy 
to  believe,  and  hard  not  to  believe, 
that  it  possesses  the  boon  of  immor- 
tality. 

Altho  I  thus  conclude  from  the 
non-material  energies  of  the  human 
will,  feeling  and  reason  that  the  hu- 
man soul  is  spiritual  and  survives 
the  body,  I  have  no  right  to  avoid 
the  question,  Do  not  the  lower  ani- 
mals show  reason,  feeling  and  will, 
and  do  all  these,  from  the  protozoon 
to  the  elephant  and  the  collie  dog, 
possess  an  immortal  soul  as  well  as 
we?  Well,  I  do  no":  know  why  they 
.should  not,  each  after  its  measure. 
We  live  surrounded  by  innumerable 
millions  of  them  in  this  little  world 
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of  ours,  most  of  them  with  but  an  infin- 
itesimal intelligence,  and  others  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  intelligence  and 
affection,  and  even  sense  of  duty;  and 
this  modicum  of  theirs  does  not  crowd 
our  more  spacious  minds  that  range  on 
a  higher  level,  and  the  infinite  universe 
is  big  enough  for  them  all,  corporeal  or 
incorporeal.  I  might  say,  as  many  have 
said,  that  man's  reason  is  different  from 
animals'  reason,  and  that  man's  reason 
is  worth  survival  and  immortality, 
while  their  reason  is  not.  But  I  fail  to 
see  any  difference  in  nature,  only  in  de- 
gree; and  so  I  have  no  prejudice  against 
allowing  that  whatever  has  reason  or 
instinct  or  will  has  a  mind,  and  that 
mind  may  continue  after  death.  'To  be 
sure,  this  objection  is  raised  as  if  it 
were  preposterous  to  imagine  that  the 
polyp  of  a  sponge  or  a  coral  has  an  im- 
mortal soul,  but  to  me  it  is  not  prepos- 
terous. The  polyp  is  not  so  inferior  to 
us  as  we  are  to  the  infinite  God. 

Yet  we  know  so  little  about  what  soul 
or  spirit  is  that  no  one  has  the  right  to 
dogmatize  on  the  subject.  I  can  imagine 
that  a  feebly  and  scantily  segregated 
soul  might  be  resolved  back  into  its  orig- 
inal ether  or  primitive  infinite  spirit, 
while  stronger  and  better  compacted 
spirits  might  resist  return  to  the  vast 
profound  of  their  original  source.  Even 
so  some  have  surmised  that  the  human 
soul  which  has  too  long  sinned  against 
the  laws  of  its  being  will  finally  exhaust 
its  strength  and  waste  away.  Such  may 
not  be  the  case,  and  the  "eternal  hope" 
of  the  final  return  of  all  to  goodness  is 
something  better.  Nature  does  not  fa- 
vor, and  the  normal  mind  dreads,  anni- 
hilation: 

For  who  would  lose. 
The    full   of   pain,    this   intellectual    being. 
These  thoughts  that  wander  thru  eternity. 
To  perish  rather,  swallowed  up  and  lost 
In  the  wide  womb  of  uncreated  night. 
Devoid  of  sense  and  motion? 

SPIRITS    AKIN     TO     GOD 

Another  satisfactory  reason  why  I 
believe  in  immortality  is  because  I  be- 
lieve in  God.  I  believe  God  is  a  spirit, 
and  therefore  I  believe  in  spirit,  and 
that  there  may  be  other  spirits  than  the 
Infinite  Spirit.  If  there  is  an  infinite 
spirit  it  is  almost  incredible  to  me  that 
there  should  not  also  be  finite  spirits. 
All  the  attributes  of  God,  who  some- 
how brought  into  existence  all  the 
forms  of  matter,  would  seem  to  assure 
us  that  he  would  somehow  secure  the 
creation  of  spiritual  existences,  of  a 
vastly  higher  order  than  matter,  and 
thus  much  more  like  himself.  Such  spir- 
itual existences  there  seem  to  be  and 
to  have  been,  many  thousands  of  mil- 
lions of  them,  in  the  souls  of  men  ruling 
their  bodies,  doing  spiritual  work;  and 
I  find  it  plausible,  almost  necessary,  to 
believe  that  they  have  come  from  God, 
and  are  little  copies  of  the  Universal 
Macrocosm.  How  many  more  there  are 
in  other  worlds,  or  escaped  from  other 
worlds,  we  can  only  guess.  But  if  God 
has  created  such  it  seems  likely  that 
they  will  survive  the  death  of  the  body, 
even  as  the  ultimate  elements  of  mat- 
ter, escaping  whatever  temporary  com- 
binations, persist  unchanged  and  inde- 
structible.   Why    should    we    not    thus 
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think  of  souls  as  unitary,  as  Plato 
thought  of  them,  indissoluble,  but  resid- 
ing for  a  while  in  bodies,  and  so  capable 
of  being  combined  into  families,  tribes 
and  nations,  even  as  electrons  are  com- 
bined into  atoms,  molecules  and  larger 
masses?  The  combination  breaks  up; 
families  and  nations  constantly  dis- 
solve and  re-form;  the  soul  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  is  drawn  away  from  the  souls 
of  the  nation  he  has  guided ;  and  in  turn 
every  other  soul  is  moved  by  a  new 
force  to  leave  its  old  attractions  of  kin- 
dred and  friendship,  but  yet  merely 
transfers  its  old  attractions  elsewhere 
after  the  manner  of  the  coarser  attrac- 
tions of  physics.  But  the  ultimate  units 
remain  indestructible,  only  gone  over  to 
new  relations. 

I  think  that  for  me  the  principal  as- 
surance I  have  of  immortality  rests  in 
my  belief  in  God.  It  is  much  that  I  be- 
lieve that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the 
spirit  separate  from  the  body,  and 
therefore  separable,  so  that  the  spirit 
does  not  necessarily  dissolve  with  physi- 
cal dissolution.  It  is  much,  to  my  heart, 
that  there  is  testimony  that  once  in 
Judea  a  man  was  crucified  and  died  and 
afterward  miraculously  appeared  and 
walked  among  men,  as  reported  by  men 
who  died  for  their  witness.  But  the 
value  of  these  and  other  proofs  is  not 
absolutely  conclusive.  I  and  others  can 
still  question  and  doubt.  To  be  sure,  the 
argument  drawn  from  the  existence  of 
God  as  an  infinite  spirit  is  not  final, 
like  mathematics,  past  possible  question, 
but  it  seems  to  me  so  near  demonstra- 
tion that  I  rest  in  the  belief.  If  there 
is  one  living  Great  Spirit  not  shackled 
by  physical  encumbrances,  it  is  incred- 
ible that  there  should  not  be  others  of 
a  lesser  grade,  such  as  ours  in  the  body 
and  beyond  the  body.  Because  the  divine 
Spirit  does  not  need  a  physical  body 
lesser  spirits  do  not  need  it.  It  is  logical 
that  those  who  deny  the  immateriality 
of  the  soul,  who  believe  that  the  mind 
perishes  with  the  body  which  created  it, 
should  usually  rest  their  materialism 
on  Atheism,  or  call  themselves  by  the 
milder  name  of  Agnostics. 

THE  RESURRECTION  OF  JESUS 

I  have  already  indicated  that  to  my 
mind  the  miracles  of  the  Bible  are  not 
sufficiently  authenticated  to  be  of  con- 
clusive value  as  proof  of  the  existence 
of  God.  I  have  also  said  that  the  one 
miracle  which  has  more  support  than 
all  others  combined  is  that  of  the  resur- 
rection from  the  dead  of  Jesus  Christ. 
It  is  necessary  to  consider  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ  as  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  the  soul  after  death. 

The  proof  of  Christ's  resurrection 
rests  on  the  concurrence  of  belief,  in 
the  very  first  generation  of  the  Church, 
that  he  did  rise  from  the  dead,  and  of 
the  belief  that  there  were  many  wit- 
nesses then  living  who  had  seen  him 
after  his  resurrection.  Their  faith  is 
unquestionable,  and  they  died  for  theii 
belief. 

We  may  take  and  somewhat  analyze 
the  statements  of  Paul  in  I  Cor.  15.  It 
is  a  magnificent  chapter,  one  to  stir  the 
blood  of  the  reader,  written  by  a  mighty 
religious   reformer,  and  yet  a  man  of 
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his  day,  and  of  his  day's  trend  of  think- 
ing. In  that  chapter  he  treats  of 
Christ's  resurrection,  and  yet  he  sur- 
prizes us  by  saying  that  there  were 
those  in  the  Christian  body  at  Corinth 
who  did  not  believe  in  the  general  res- 
urrection of  the  dead,  that  is,  who  were 
Christian  Sadducees,  as  Paul  was  a 
Christian  Pharisee.  Yet  they  seem  to 
have  believed  in  Christ's  resurrection, 
and  Paul  argues  from  it  as  an  admitted 
fact  that  the  resurrection  of  his  fol- 
lowers was  to  be  expected,  a  most  nat- 
ural conclusion ;  altho  one  is  surprized 
that  any  one  could  doubt  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead  if  they  had  ever  heard 
of  our  Lord's  teaching  in  Matthew  25 
of  the  Judgment  of  the  Last  Day.  Paul 
says  most  pertinently,  "How  say  some 
of  you  that  there  is  no  resurrection  of 
the  dead?  But  if  there  is  no  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead,  then  Christ  hath 
not  been  raised." 

THE   WITNESSES 

Paul  declares  that  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  was  the  sum  of  his  teaching: 
"That  Christ  died  for  our  sins  accord- 
ing to  the  Scriptures,  that  he  was 
buried,  and  that  he  hath  been  raised  on 
the  third  day  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tures; and  that  he  appeared  to  Cephas, 
then  to  the  twelve,  then  he  appeared  to 
about  five  hundred  brethren  at  once,  of 
whom  the  greater  number  remain  until 
now,  but  some  are  fallen  asleep;  then 
he  appeared  to  James;  then  to  all  the 
Apostles;  then  last  of  all,  as  to  the  child 
untimely  born,  he  appeared  to  me  also." 
Here  is  the  list  of  witnesses,  presented 
to  the  believers  in  Corinth,  of  those  in 
Palestine  who  had  seen  the  Lord  after 
he  had  risen  from  the  dead.  It  is  not 
important  to  seek  to  compare  this  list 
of  witnesses  with  those  given  in  the 
Gospels,  a  matter  for  the  labors  of  the 
harmonists.  It  is  enough  to  gather  the 
fact,  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  in  Palestine  it  was  believed  by  the 
whole  Church  that  hundreds  had  seen 
Jesus  after  he  had  risen  from  the 
grave.  There  is  real  weight  to  us  in  this 
indisputable  fact,  altho  that  which  so 
much  imprest  Paul,  that  he  had  himself 
seen  the  Lord,  would  not  be  evidence  to 
us,  for  it  was  a  vision;  and  a  vision 
may  be,  and  often  has  been,  subjective. 
Paul  had  at  least  one  other  vision  when 
he  saw  unutterable  things;  but  frankly 
we  must  admit  that  his  visions  may 
have  been  the  product  of  an  intensely 
excited  imagination. 

It  is  difficult  so  to  explain  the  general 
belief  among  the  earliest  Christians 
that  their  leaders  and  hundreds  of  oth- 
ers had  seen  Jesus  alive  after  his  death. 
To  suppose  them  mistaken  is  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Apostles,  the  chief  wit- 
nesses, lied,  and  died  for  their  lie,  and 
that  the  other  witnesses  were  a  myth 
which  the  Apostles  invented,  nothing 
less  than  another  lie,  which  was  accept- 
ed by  their  credulous  followers  and  by 
Paul.  Paul  was  honest,  for  he  really 
believed  he  had  seen  the  Lord;  but  I 
cannot  see  how  Peter  and  James  and 
the  other  Disciples  who  had  followed 
Jesus  for  years,  not  to  speak  of  the 
mother  of  Jesus  who  lived  with  John, 
and  the  other  women  who  followed  our 
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Lord,  could  have  been  mistaken  in  their 
belief  that  they  had  seen  him  again  in 
the  flesh.  It  may  not  have  been  in  the 
flesh,  altho  the  story  of  Thomas's  unbe- 
lief, and  that  of  Christ's  eating'  of  fish, 
declare  it  was;  but  whether  in  the  flesh 
or  in  a  spiritual  apparition,  as  not  a 
few  now  hold,  makes  no  difference  as  to 
the  evidence  of  the  continued  existence 
of  the  soul  after  death.  We  need  not 
concern  ourselves  with  the  nature  of 
our  Lord's  resurrection  body,  which  we 
are  told  passed  thru  closed  doors,  for 
it  is  only  his  soul  that  this  question  has 
to  do  with. 

IS  THE  EVIDENCE  CONCLUSIVE? 

Yet  I  admit  that  the  actual  reappear- 
ance of  Jesus  in  a  visible  form  is  so 
extraordinary,  so  unique,  that  one  must 
be  pardoned  for  doubting  whether  it  be 
not  a  myth.   No  other  case  is  known, 
even  in  the  Bible,  that  would  be  cred- 
ible   to    this    present    generation.    The 
story   of   Lazarus   is   told   only   in   the 
Fourth  Gospel,  which  is  not  history,  but 
doctrine.  The  story  is  told  as  a  parable 
is  told,  for  the  teaching  attached  to  it. 
At  this  day  if  a  teacher  of  new  doc- 
trines were  arrested,  tried,  condemned 
and  beheaded,  and  a  hundred  of  his  fol- 
lowers, and  as  many  opposers,  saw  the 
execution,  and  then  if  they  and  others 
said  they  saw  the  head  restored  to  the 
body  and  again  take  full  life,  perhaps 
we  who  did  not  see  it  would  believe  their 
testimony,  but  scarcely  any  less  degree 
of  evidence  would  suffice  us.   The  evi- 
dence favors  the  actual  reappearance  of 
Christ  after  his  crucifixion,  but  we  wish 
that   such   cases   might  appear  in   our 
own  day,  under  more  critical  observa- 
tion;  and  if  there  are  those  who  still 
doubt,  as  we  are  told  that  "some  doubt- 
ed," or  as  the  Jews  disbelieved  who  de- 
clared that  the  disciples  had  stolen  the 
body,  we  need  not  blame  them,  and  we 
are  under  no  obligation  to  deny  them 
the   Christian   name.    For  what  makes 
one  a   Christian  is  not  what  he  intel- 
lectually believes,  but  how  far  he  takes 
Jesus  as  Master  and  lives  as  his  disci- 
ple.   Because    the    resurrection    of    our 
Lord  from  the  dead  is  unique,  because 
we  cannot  cross-examine  the   evidence 
for  it,  because  we  cannot  hear  the  other 
side,  I  do  not  find  it  easy  to  put  on  the 
evidence  presented  the  full  weight  Paul 
put  upon  it,  and  died  for  its  truth.  It 
has  weight,  great  weight;  but  I  admit 
that  I  find  myself  searching  for  other 
reasons,  and  resting  even  more  weight 
upon  them. 

THE  UNCONVINCING  SPIRITISTS 

The  only  positive  and  conclusive  evi- 
dence by  which  we  might  hope  to  prove 
the  persistence  of  the  soul  after  death 
must  come  thru  actual  communication 
with  spirits  of  the  departed.  It  is  much 
to  be  desired  that  investigations  in  this 
direction  be  carried  on  until  a  general 
conclusion  can  be  reached.  Such  a  fa- 
vorable conclusion  I  do  not  regard  as 
hopeless.  Such  physicists  as  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge,  and  other  scholars  who  carry 
on  the  work  of  the  Society  for  Psychi- 
cal Research,  believe  the  evidence  al- 
ready obtained  is  sufficient  to  prove 
that  disembodied  spirits  do  communi- 
cate with  the  living.  I  am  among    the 
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majority  who  are  not  yet  convinced. 
There  are  too  many  chances  for  error, 
or  imagination,  or  even  fraud;  or,  it 
may  be,  for  transference  of  thought 
from  the  inquirer  to  the  medium  with- 
out any  fraud  on  the  medium's  part. 
Should  it  ever  seem  clear  that  such 
communication  takes  place  between  the 
living  and 

The  immortal  mind  that  hath  forsook 
Her  mausiuu  iu  this  fleshly  uook, 

it  would  seem  almost  certain  that  such 
persistence  involves  immortality.  The 
soul  that  can  survive  for  years  or  cen- 
turies can  almost  certainly  live  forever, 
altho  the  possibility  is  not  excluded  that 
it  may  disintegrate  and  fade  away. 

TELEPATHY  AND  THE  ETHER 

We  can  hardly  say  that  telepathy, 
if  it  be  admitted  as  a  real  phenomenon, 
is  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  soul 
separate  from  the  physical  brain,  and 
so  of  its  persistence  after  death.  Tel- 
epathy concerns  the  passage  of  thought 
between  two  distant  but  living  persons; 
and  the  two  brains  may  be  conceived 
of  as  themselves  able  to  transmit  and 
receive  the  current  of  thought.  Yet  this 
raises  the  question  of  the  nature  of  the 
soul,  and  so  of  immortality. 

The  evidence  for  telepathy  is,  I  sup- 
pose, considerably  stronger  than  that 
for  communication  with  the  dead.  Al- 
most every  family  has  some  mysterious 
story  of  its  own.  In  my  own  family  my 
father  when  a  boy  thought  himself  one 
night  in  great  danger  of  being  mur- 
dered, and  at  that  same  hour  his  mother 
received  the  impression,  tho  many  miles 
distant,  that  he  was  in  great  danger, 
and  she  rose  from  her  bed  and  prayed 
for  him.  If  there  is  truth  in  telepathy 
a  thought  can  pass  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  one  mind,  or  brain, 
to  another  mind  or  brain.  It  must  be 
carried  by  some  medium,  and  we  know 
of  no  medium  but  the  ether.  Now  the 
sensations  we  know  of  in  the  body  are 
not  carried  by  ether,  but  by  the  nerves. 
It  would  seem  likely  that  the  thought- 
waves,  carried  plausibly  and  even  prob- 
ably by  the  ether,  must  find  their 
source  of  origin  and  their  receiver  in 
something  analogous  to  ether  and  thus 
able  to  act  upon  it;  or  the  transmitting 
and  receiving  minds  must  actually  be 
products  of  ether,  just  as  is  the  case 
in  wireless  telegraphy,  or  light,  or  grav- 
itation. For  it  is  the  movements  of  the 
ultimate  electrons,  which  are  merely 
modifications  of  ether,  on  which  their 
power  rests.  May  we  not  then  think  of 
the  mind  as  the  transmitting  and  re- 
ceiving organ,  and  the  ether  as  the  con- 
ductor of  thought;  and  the  mind  itself 
as  a  spiritual  segregate  of  ether,  ju.st 
as  electrons  are  the  physical  segregate; 
so  that  what  Paul  calls  the  spiritual 
body  may  be  -constituted  of  ether,  and 
be  the  mind  itself,  or,  if  not,  the  ultra- 
substantial  organ  thru  which  the  mind 
works,  even  as  we  may  think  of  the 
whole  infinite  ether  as  the  co-eternal 
and  co-infinite  mystery  in  and  thru 
which  the  infinite  God  lives  and  works? 
God's  mind  and  will  pervades  ether  and 
has  its  being  in  it;  and  I  know  of  no 
supposition  more  probable  than  that  the 
human    mind    in    its   essence   and    sub- 
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stance  is  somehow  ethereal.  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge  hints  as  much  when  he  says  in 
The  Ether  of  Space,  p.  123 : 

We  know  that  matter  has  a  psychical 
significance,  since  it  can  constitute  brain, 
which  links  together  the  physical  and  the 
psychical  worlds.  If  any  one  thinks  that  the 
ether,  with  all  its  massiveness  and  energy 
has  probably  no  psychical  significance,  I 
find  myself  unable  to  agree  with  him. 

And  he  quotes  Clerk-Maxwell,  a  chief 
master  of  physics,  as  saying,  p.  117: 

Whether  this  vast  homogeneous  expanse 
of  isotropic  matter  [the  ether]  is  fitted  not 
only  to  be  a  medium  of  physical  interac- 
tion between  distant  bodies,  and  to  fulfil 
other  physical  functions  of  which,  perhaps, 
we  have  as  yet  no  conception,  but  also  .  .  . 
to  constitute  the  material  organism  of  be- 
ings exercizing  functions  of  life  and  mind 
as  high  or  higher  than  ours  are  at  present 
— is  a  question  far  transcending  the  limits 
of  physical  speculation. 

Such  a  question  physics  cannot,  it  is 
true,  answer,  but  philosophy  and  psy- 
chology can  raise  it  and  perhaps  at 
some  time  answer  it.  For  we  have  but 
just  begun  to  gain  a  glimpse  of  the 
mystery  of  this  insensible,  impalpable 
substance,  to  our  senses  thin  as  noth- 
ing, yet  so  dense  and  so  strong  that  it 
holds  the  moon  from  flying  away  from 
the  earth  by  a  force  equal  to  that  of  a 
column  of  steel  400  miles  in  diameter 
holding  our  satellite  to  our  earth.  We 
do  not  know,  but  we  may  say  that  if 
out  of  the  infinite  and  apparently  eter- 
nal ether  all  material  bodies  have  been 
segregated,  it  is  possible  that  from  the 
same  source,  as  from  the  very  body  of 
God,  human  souls  have  also  been  segre- 
gated, and  it  is  easy  to  conclude  that 
as,  when  the  body  dissolves,  each  ulti- 
mate atom  yet  remains  unchanged,  so 
the  soul  unity  may  also  persist  indepen- 
dent of  the  body. 

Of  course,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
prove  conclusively  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  Nobody  can.  Most  of  us  take 
it  on  faith,  without  consideration  of 
evidence,  or  simply  because  we  wish  to 
believe.  But  the  wish  to  believe  is  no 
proof,  nor  the  general  faith,  nor  the 
happy  effect  of  belief.  It  is  well,  even 
obligatory  on  a  thinking  man,  to  ques- 
tion the  grounds  of  his  belief,  so  that 
he  may  believe,  or  disbelieve,  or  doubt 
intelligently.  I  find  a  weighty  prepon- 
derance of  evidence  that  the  soul  sur- 
vives death. 

THE  FUTURE  STATE 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  future 
state?  Every  religion  naturally  teaches 
that  it  depends  on  life  here.  The  good 
are  rewarded  and  the  evil  punished.  So 
the  New  Testament — not  the  Old — 
teaches.  It  teaches  by  entrancing  pic- 
tures of  the  glories  of  heaven,  and  by 
harrowing  descriptions  of  the  pangs  of 
hell.  Yet  these  are  all  material  figures 
of  what  is  purely  spiritual.  They  need 
interpreting.  Jonathan  Edwards,  I  have 
been  credibly  informed,  told  the  Indians 
to  whom  he  preached  that  in  hell  they 
would  have  molten  lead  poured  down 
their  throats.  He  did  not  really  believe 
it,  but  it  conveyed  the  true  idea  he 
wished  to  present,  just  as  when  he  pic- 
tured to  his  own  congregation  in  North- 
ampton the  soul  of  the  wicked  held  like 
a  spider  over  a  flaming  furnace.  All  we 
can  say  as  to  the  meaning  or  authority 


You   May  Be   Sure   He   Gets   It. 

"How  about  some  Jell-O,  my  dear?  You  know  I  do  not  often  suggest 
anything  for  the  table,  but  so  many  of  our  friends  are  using  Jell-O  and  I 
find  I  like  it  so  well  that  I  would  really  like  to  have  some  here  at  home. " 

This  suggestion  should  be  very  welcome  to  any  woman,  for 


costs    only   ten    cents,  doesn't   have   to   be  cooked,  and  everybody,  saint 
and  sinner,  likes  it. 

A  great  variety  of  the  most  delicious  desserts  can  be  made  of  Jell-O 
by  adding  only  hot  water — nothing  else. 

Marion  Harland,  Mrs.  Rorer,  and  all  other  Jell-O  users,  will  tell  you, 
"There  never  was  anything  like  it." 

There  are  seven    de4ightful  pure  fruit 

flavors  of  Jell-O:    Strawberry,  Raspberry, 

Lemon,  Orange,  Cherry,  Peach,  Chocolate, 

Each  in  a  separate  package,  10  cents 

at  any  grocer's. 


The  new  Jell-O  book  is  a  real  Kewiiie  book, 
with  pictures  of  Kewpies  by  Rose  O'Neill  herself. 
If  you  desire  one  and  will  write  and  ask  us  for 
it  we  will  send  it  to  you  free. 

THE  GENESEE   PURE  FOOD  CO. 
Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  and  Bridgeburg,  Can. 

The  name  Jell-O  is  on  every  package  in  big  red  let- 
ters.    Be  sure  you  get  Jell-O  and  not  something  else. 


10  <i 

A  PACKAGE 


"CAN'T  KEEP   HOUSE    WITHOUT  IT" 

'*Send  meanotherfor  my  daughter" — "What  I  need- 
ed for  years" — these  are  some  of  the  testimonials 
(roni  delighted  housewives  who  have  our  WHEEL 
TRAY.  Saves  steps — great  convenience.  Two  oval 
trays.  Rubber  tired  wlieels.  $10  in  black  enamel ; 
$12  white.     Booklet  free.     Dish  cart  for  hotels,  too. 

■WHEEL  TRAY  CO.,  432  W.  61st  Place.  Chicago 


Tear  it  out  when 


attended  to 


Reminds 
You  Instantly 


Don't  trust  engagements 
or  ideas  to  memory  or  an 
ordinary  notebook  filled 
with  old  notes.  Use  the 
Robinson  Reminder 
which  preserves  only 
live  notes. 
Reminder  consists  of  perforated  pad 
of  couponed  sheets,  six  coupons 
to  a  page,  bond  paper  in  handsome 
Black  Leather  case  (3H  in.  x  6>^  in.)  with  pocket  for  special 
papers.  Make  each  note  on  one  of  these  coupons  and  as 
soon  as  attended  to,  tear  the  coupon  out  and  throw  it  away. 
No  useless  matter  is  kept  to  hide  live  notes. 
SI. 00  Postpaid  —  Reminder  complete  with  extra  pad. 
Individual  names  in  gold,  25c.  extra.  Send  remittance  at  our 
risk  for  Reminder  on  money-back  guarantee. 
Robinson  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  D,  "Westfleld,  Mass. 
Agents  Wanted 


ELEGANT  SUBURBAN  FARM— 230  acres,  12 
miles  from  center  of  Denver,  modern  im- 
provements, best  of  soil  and  water  rights,  big 
crops,  best  climate  in  America,  hourly  electric 
service  to  citv  of  2  =  0,000.     Address 

JOHN   GRATTAN,   Broomfield,   Colo. 

A  CARD  OF  CHARACTER 


A  CARD  IS  MUCH  LIKE  A  MAN  AFTER  ALL! 
-^^  The  more  character,  the  more  po\yer  he  has.  The 
more  character  in  your   card,  the  more   power  it  has. 

The    Peerless   Patent   Book    Form   Card 

has  more  character  than  any  card  you  have  ever  heard  of  be- 
fore I  It  can  be  beautifully  engraved,  or  it  can  be  neatly  printed, 
as  the  user  desires.  It  is  necessarily  always  clean,  because  of 
the  binding  in  book  form  with  tissue  paper  between  each  card, 
and  the  book  form  also  keeps  it  from  becoming  wrinkled  or 
crumpled.  Besides  it  is  always  "right  there"  when  you  need 
it.  Can  you  think  of  more  character  for  a  card?  Write  and 
get  a  sample  tab  of  the  cards,  detacn  them,  noting  as  you  do 
so  the  clean,  smooth  edge  at  place  of  detachment,  and  the  pro- 
^^         _  --,       «  ^^^   tection  from  dust  and 

Our  Smart  Card  ^^^^^B  dirt.  Thev  have  char- 
in  Case  ^^^^^^^^1    a<^ei'  t°  convince  you, 

if  you  will  but  see 


them. 


The  John  B.  Wiggins 

Company 
Established  1857 

Engravers, 

Die  Embossers 

Plate  Printers 

,97-99  E.Adams  St. 

Chicago 
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"Easy!  Why,  I  just  listen  to  Mr.  Smith's  voice  and  write 
out  what  he  says  on  the  typewriter.  I  can  regulate  the  Dicta- 
phone to  my  typewriting  speed,  and  then  if  I  do  happen  to  miss 
a  word,  there  is  a  back  spacer  just  like  on  my  typewriter,  and 
when  I  press  it  Mr,  Smith's  voice  obligingly  says  the  last  few 
words  over  again. 

"I  don't  have  to  risk  my  life  any  more  by  asking  him  to  re- 
peat— you  know  how  Mr.  Smith  hates  to  be  interrupted.  It 
always  makes  him  forget  what  he  was  going  to  say,  and  then  he 
goes  right  up  in  the  air. 

"Yesterday,  I  wrote  80  letters  and  if  I  had  had  to  take  them 
down  in  shorthand  first,  I'd  have  had  to  stick  around  here  until 
all  hours.     As  it  was  I  got  them  all  done  in  plenty  of  time. 

"Eye  strain!  I'm  through  with  that!  And  'cold  notes'  don't 
worry  me  now.  What's  more,  my  letters  are  right.  And  why 
shouldn't  they  be?  I  copy  his  own  words,  instead  of  copying  my 
notes  of  his  words. 

"I  hope  I  never  see  a  shorthand  note-book  again.  I'd  just  as 
soon  give,  up  my  typewriter  and  go  back  to  writing  letters  in 
long-hand. 

"Yes,    and    I    didn't    like    the    idea    of    the 
Dictaphone    wlien    I    started,   either." 


Demonstration   in   your   own    office   on   your   own   work 

THE  DICTAPHONE 

(Columbia  Graphoplione  Company,  Sole  Distributors) 

Suite  1321,  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York 
Stores  in  the  principal  cities.      Dealers  everywhere 


Approved  by  the  Under- 
writers. Official  Dictat- 
ing Machine  of  the  Pana- 
ma-Pacific International 
Exposition. 

"Your  Day's  Work" 
— a  book  we  should 
like  to  send  you. 


/^RATIONS,  Addresses,  Debates,  Essays,  etc.  prepared  to 
^-'  order.  Manuscripts  revised  and  reconstructed.  Out- 
lines furnished.     Twelve  years'  experience. 

P.    A.    MILLER'S  LITERARY    AGENCY,    DAYTON,     O. 


The  Truth  About  Pouhry 

Get  the  Facts  by 
Reading  Jljg 

One- 
Man 
Poultry 
Plant 

Successful  Methods  of  Men  on  Farms  or  Small  Acreage. 
Complele  in  twelve  parts;  printed  in  one  volume. 

By    DR.    IM.    W.    SANBORN 

DEAL  work,  with  real  poultry,  on  a  real  New  England 
*^  I-artn.  This  is  a  simple  story  of  what  has  been  done 
by  a  ni.in,  at  forty-five  ye.irs  of  age,  town  bred  ami  city 
educated,  getting  out  of  practice  of  medicine,  buying  a 
small  f.trm  in  the  hill  country,  and  making  a  success  ol  the 
venture.  Not  only  is  the  rearing  of  chicks  and  the  manage- 
nientof  adult  fowl  completely  covered,  but  the  interesting 
side  issue's  of  fruit  growing,  grain  raising  and  the  produc- 
tion of  milk,  tliat  cannot  be  escipedon  a  real  farm.  You 
get  rugged  facts — rarely  found  in  print.  The  truth  about 
poultry  as  found  in  actual  life  on  a  one-man  poultry  farm. 

You  Can  Do  the  Same,  Book  Tells  How 

OUR    SPECIAL   OFFER— The  One-Man 

Poultry  Plajit,  in  twelve  pans  (bookfoiml.  and 
^        the  American   Poultry  Advocate,    one    year  for 
only  50  cts. ,  book  ami  Advocate,  three  years,  for 
only  $1.00,  if  order  is  sent  at  once. 
Our  paper  is  handsomely  illustrated,  practical,  progressive, 
and  up-to-date  on  poultry  matters,    l-.stablished  1892.  44  to  132 
pages  monlhlv.  50  cts.  a  year.    3  niomlis'  trial  10  cts.    Sample 
copy  free.     Catalogue  of  poultry  literature  free.     Address 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE,  51 7  Hod^kins  BIk.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 
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FARWELL  &  RHINES,  Waferfown,  N.  V.,  U.  S.  A. 


Spiritually  Minded  Books  For 
Easter  Reading 

JESUS  AND  POUTICS 

By  HAROLD  B.  SHEPHEARD.  Intro- 
duction by  Vida  D.   Scudder.         Net  $i.oo 

PRACTICAL  MYSTICISM 

By  EVELYN  UNDERIIILL,  the  best  mod- 
ern interpreter  of  man's  power  to  realize 
spiritual  riches.  Net  $i.oo 

THE  ARCHBISHOP'S  TEST 

By  E.  jM.  green.  An  inspiring  picture 
of  a  church  free  from  the  red  tape  of 
"organization."  Net   $i.oo 

THE  HOLY  SPIRIT  AND  THE  PRAYER 
BOOK 

By  the  REV.  JAMES  HAUGHTON. 

Net    $1.25 

Easter  Gifts,  Prayer  Books,  etc. 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO. 

Publishers  681  5th  Ave.  N.  Y. 


of  such  biblical  figures  is  that  which 
nature  also  teaches,  that  sin  is  corrupt- 
ing and  an  injury  and  a  fearful  loss  to 
the  corrupted  soul.  And  so  goodness  is 
health  and  strength  to  the  soul,  and 
happiness  also.  As  to  the  conditions  and 
the  degree  of  either  happiness  or  mis- 
ery we  cannot  judge  from  the  pictorial 
language  of  Scripture,  nor  from  reason 
apart  from  any  accepted  revelation.  It 
is  enough  to  believe  without  doubt  that 
it  will  be  well  with  the  righteous  in  this 
world  and  the  next,  and  that  it  will  not 
be  well  with  the  wicked.  The  material 
figures  we  may  discard,  the  lake  of  fire 
with  the  stone  of  Sisyphus,  the  gates  of 
pearl  with  the  houris  of  Mohammed. 

Nor  need  we  raise  any  questions  as 
of  importance,  as  to  the  opportunity 
for  repentance  and  restoration  in  the 
future  life.  It  is  enough  to  know  that 
the  soul's  will  is  free  to  change  for  good 
or  bad  in  this  world  or  the  next,  and 
that  God  is  and  always  will  be  good 
and  merciful.  If  a  soul  chooses  to  turn 
from  evil  to  good,  no  matter  when,  the 
good  Father  cannot  help  accepting  him; 
it  depends  on  the  will  of  the  soul.  So 
we  cannot  be  certain,  even  from  Scrip- 
ture, but  we  are  allowed  to  indulge  the 
comfortable  hope  that  somehow  evil  will 
at  last  come  to  an  end;  nothing  more. 

IMMORTALITY  AND  GOODNESS 
If  the  soul  does  survive  death,  what 
then?  That  is  the  practical  question.  If 
the  soul  does  survive  death  then  we 
should  live  under  the  power  of  the  eter- 
nal life.  This  life  is  but  a  vapor  which 
soon  blows  away.  Our  duty  is  to  live, 
in  the  language  of  the  first  of  Jonathan 
Edwards's  seventy  "Resolutions,"  as  we 
would  wish  we  had  lived  "never  so 
many  myriad  of  ages  hence."  It  is 
profitable  to  believe  in  a  future  life;  it 
helps  us  to  live  a  good  life  during  our 
little  day.  That  is  no  reason  for  deceiv- 
ing ourselves  or  others  as  to  immortal- 
ity, but  if  for  satisfying  reasons  we  be- 
lieve in  immortality,  that  belief  should 
in  all  prudence  affect  our  character. 
But  the  belief  in  immortality  is  not  in 
itself  essential  to  goodness;  it  is  only 
helpful  to  goodness.  And  goodness  is 
the  only  essential  thing,  not  any  belief 
whether  in  immortality  or  in  God  him- 
self. So  Paul  went  too  far,  spoke  too 
hastily,  when  he  fell  short  of  the  best 
Stoic  philosophy  and  said,  "If  the  dead 
are  not  raised,  let  us  eat  and  drink,  for 
tomorrow  we  die."  Whether  the  dead 
are  raised  or  not  the  duty  remains  the 
same.  We  are  not  brutes  living  only  to 
eat  and  drink  and  escape  pain.  We  have 
the  sense  of  right  and  wrong;  the  con- 
sequences need  not  control  us.  To  love 
others  and  to  sacrifice  or  even  die  for 
them  is  right,  is  beautiful;  and  the  ob- 
ligations of  character  do  not  rest  on  the 
will  or  even  on  the  existence  of  God, 
but  on  essential  rightness.  To  be  sure, 
many  of  us,  apart  from  belief  in  God 
and  the  future  state,  will  take  the  Epi- 
curean view  which  Paul  so  hastily  ex- 
prest;  for  morals  apart  from  religion 
are  very  weak.  Even  backed  by  religion 
morals  are  fearfully  weak.  They  cannot 
prevent  war.  So  all  religions,  except  the 
Hebrew,  have  made  much  of  the  future 
life,   and  have   invented  multitudes   of 
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heavens  and  hells  to  attract  to  virtue 
and  to  deter  from  vice;  and  when,  to 
us  who  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
death  of  the  body  is  but  an  incident  in 
the  life  of  the  soul,  our  Lord  presents 
the  sublime  panorama  of  the  final  judg- 
ment, his  "Come,  ye  blessed"  draws  us 
with  the  cords  of  love;  and  his  "Depart, 
ye  cursed"  adds  multiple  intensity  of 
force  to  our  resolve  to  escape  the  fruit 
and  penalty  of  sin. 


BOMBAY'S  HUGE  ROAD  MIRROR 

Road  mirrors  are  not  rare  in  Eng- 
land, where  they  are  set  at  dangerous 
turns  or  crossings  to  warn  drivers  of 
vehicles  or  pedestrians  just  around  the 
corner.  Their  success  was  immediate 
and  some  American  cities  are  showing 
an  interest  in  the  device.  Bombay, 
however,  has  led  the  world  with  the 
largest  road  mirror  on  record  as  well 
as  the  first  in  India.  It  is  set  at  the 
corner  of  Gamdevi  Road  and  Hughes 
Road,  a  dangerous  point,  and  measures 
five  by  ten  feet,  which  is  seven  times 
as  large  as  the  average  English  road 
mirror. 

THE   INCOME    OF   COLLEGE 
GRADUATES 

BY    PROF.    H.    A.    MILLER.    OBERLIN 
COLLEGE 

Five  years  ago  I  published  the  in- 
comes of  the  men  of  the  Dartmouth 
class  of  '99  as  reported  at  their  decen- 
nial reunion.  The  low  figure  was  made 
subject  of  editorial  comment  to  prove 
that  college  education  was  an  unprofit- 
able investment  of  both  time  and  money. 
The  record  of  the  men  secured  at  the 
quindecennial  last  June  shows  a  strik- 
ing increase. 

At  the  decennial  reunion  reports 
were  secured  of  the  net  incomes  of 
sixty-seven  out  of  the  one  hundred  men 
living;  this  year  from  fifty-six  out  of 
ninety-five.  Since  the  latter  group  were 
almost  all  included  in  the  former  the 
statistics  are  directly  comparable  tho 
incomplete.  In  both  cases  some  of  the 
men  who  did  not  return  had  incomes 
considerably  under  the  average,  tho 
there  is  reason  for  assurance  that  this 
was  not  conspicuously  the  case. 

For  1909  the  average  income  was 
$2097  and  for  1914,  $3729.  Five  years 
ago  there  were  nineteen  men  getting 
$1500  or  less  with  four  not  over  $1000. 
Last  year  there  was  one  under  a  thou- 
sand and  one  under  $1500,  with  a  total 
of  only  ten  under  $2000  against  thirty- 
six  under  that  figure  ten  years  ago.  At 
the  earlier  date  only  seventeen  per  cent 
were  above  $3000,  while  last  year  just 
over  half  were  in  this  class.  The  tenth 
year  out  three  men  earned  $5000  or 
more,  with  the  highest  at  $7000;  five 
years  later  twenty-three  per  cent  were 
in  this  class  with  the  highest  at  $12,- 
000  and  two  at  $10,000.  Several  men 
stated  privately  that  they  would  get 
considerable  increases  this  coming 
year. 

These  figures  indicate  that  the  first 
decade  out  of  college  is  a  preparatory 
period  in  earning  capacity  and  that  the 
productive  period  comes  on  rapidly 
after  that. 


SOME  EARLY  SPRING  BOOKS 

BLUE  BLOOD  AND  RED 

By  Geoffrey  Corson 

An  American  love  story  of  Staten  and  Alanhattan  Islands. 

Back  of  the  compelling  story  movement  and  undoubted 
powers  of  characterization,  the  reader    will   continually    feel    the   humor, 
grace  and  sense  of  an  unusual  author.    $1.33  net. 


LITTLE  COMRADE 


A  TALE  OF  THE 
GREAT  WAR 


By  Burton  E.  Stevenson 


A  story  of  mystery,  love  and  international  intrigue  set  in  the  first  weeks 
of  the  great  war.  The  hero  is  a  young  American  surgeon.  The  author 
knows  the  scenes  of  his  story  at  first  hand.  By  the  author  of  "The  Mara- 
thon Mystery,"  etc.    $1.^0  net. 


OUR  KNOWLEDGE  OF  CHRIST 


AN  HISTORICAL 
APPROACH 


By  Lucius  H.  Miller 


By  the  .A.ssistant  Professor  of  Biblical  Instruction,  Princeton.  $1.00  net. 
"A  frank,  reverent,  and  reliable  account  of  the  facts.  I  know  of  no  other 
book  which  combines,  as  this  does,  clearness,  frankness  and  tactful  exposi- 
tion."— Prof.  Gerald  Birney  Smith,  University  of  Chicago. 


AMERICAN  THOUGHT 


By  Woodbridge  Riley 


A  study  of  original  thinkers  and  speculative  movements  from  the  New 
England  Fathers  to  John  Dewey  and  William  James.  By  the  Professor 
of  Philosophy,  Vassar.     $1.30  net. 


MONTESSORI  CHILDREN 


By  Carolyn  Sherwin  Bailey 


A  record  of  results  in  concrete  cases  where  definite  treatment  by  Dr. 
Montessori  corrected  faults  or  developed  aptitudes,  and  a  definite  correla- 
tion of  these  methods  with  the  problems  of  American  parents.  Illustrated 
from  photographs.     $i.^3  net. 


ACROSS  THE  BORDER 


A  PLAY  OF 
THE  PRESENT 


By  Beulah  Marie  Dix 


This  achieved  an  instant  success  on  the  stage  in  New  York,  Boston  and 
Chicago.  "A  real  achievement.  One  of  the  few  pleas  for  peace  that  touch 
both  the  heart  and  the  intelligence.  Its  remarkable  blending  of  stark  real- 
ism and  extravagant  fancy  strike  home  in  a  manner  that  defies  analysis." 
New  York  Tribune.    Illustrated.    80  cents  net. 


AN  OUTLINE  OF  RUSSIAN  LITERATURE 


By  Maurice  Baring 


An  authoritative  and  stimulating  treatment  of  a  subject  of  rapidly  growing 
interest,  by  the  author  of  "With  the  Russians  in  Manchuria,"  etc.  (Home 
University  Library).     30  cents  net. 


THE  NAVY  AND  SEA  POWER 


By  David  Hannay 


A  general  survey  of  a  fascinating  and  timely  history  by  the  author  of  "A 
Short  History  of  the  Royal  Navy,"  "The  Sea  Trader,"  etc.  (Home  Univer- 
sity Library.    30  cents  net. 

SOME  SELECTED  HOME  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY  VOLUMES 

N^cw  books,  not  reprints,  each  236  pages,  cloth  50  cents  net. 


THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION 
By  Hilaire  Belloc 

ROME       By  W.  Warde  Fowler 

PROBLEMS  OF  PHILOSOPHY 
By  Bertrand  Russell 

NAPOLEON    By  H.  A.  L.  Fisher 

THE  RENAISSANCE 

By  Edith  Sichel 

A  HISTORY  OF  FREEDOM  OF  THOUGHT 

94  volumes  now  ready.    Send  for  a  list. 


VICTORIAN  LITERATURE 

By  G.  K.  Chesterton 

GERMANY  OF  TODAY 

By  Charles  Tower 

EURIPIDES  AND  HIS  AGE 

By  Gilbert  Murray 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

By  A.  C.  P'lgou 

By  J.  B.  Bury 
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Mr.  Ernest  Poole's  New  Novel  Published  February  3 

Second  Edition  Now  Ready 


THE  HARBOR 


By  ERNEST  POOLE 


Mr.  Poole  has  written  a  novel  of  remarkable  power  and  vision 
in  ivhich  are  depicted  the  great  changes  taking  place  in  American 
life,  business  and  ideals  in  the  present  generation.  Under  the  tre- 
mendous influence  of  the  great  Neiv  York  harbor,  with  its  docks, 
ivarehouses,  its  huge  liners  and  its  workers,  a  young  writer  passes, 
in  the  development  of  his  life  and  work,  from  a  blind  worship  of 
enterprise  and  efficiency  to  a  deeper  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  humanity. 


NEW  YORK  TIMES 


This  first  book  of  his  is  by  all  odds  the  best  American  novel 
that  has  appeared  in  many  a  long  day.  It  is  earnest,  sincere,  broad 
in  scope  and  purpose,  well  balanced,  combining  intellect  and  emotion. 
.  .  .  The  characters  are  ably  drawn,  strikingly  contrasted,  essentially 
American.  .  .  .  Here  in  this  vision  of  the  harbor  is  focused  much  of 
our  modern  world,  its  perplexities,  its  struggles  and  its  ideals.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Poole  may  be  congratulated  upon  having  written  an  absorbingly 
interesting  and  very  significant  novel." 


;V.    Y.    TRIBUNE 


"This  is  a  remarkable  book,  ...  an  achievement  in  itself.  It 
is  one  of  the  ablest  novels  added  to  American  fiction  in  many  a 
year.  .  .  .  The  first  really  notable  novel  produced  by  the  new  democ- 
racy, ...  a  book  of  the  past  and  the  present  and  the  future,  not 
only  of  New  York  and  of  this  country,  but  of  all  the  world.  .  .  . 


N.  Y.  WORLD 


"A  fine  new  American  story,  in  the  spirit  of  the  hour.  ...  A 
work  which  must  be  placed  at  once  among  the  rare  books  that  count 
— which  may  prove  quite  possibly  to  be  the  dictinctive  American 
novel  of  the  year.  .  .  .  He  finds  in  the  harbor  the  glory  and  the 
wretchedness  of  the  world,  together  with  a  new,  vast  breadth  of 
outlook  and  a  new  depth  of  thought.  ... 


BROOKLYN  EAGLE 


"Mr.  Poole  is  thoroughly  in  earnest,  very  much  in  love  with 
his  subject  and  he  has  written  a  sincere  and  ...  an  extremely  vivid 
story  ...  a  great  deal  of  the  living  New  York  is  in  it." 


N.  Y.  GLOBE 


"Mr.  Poole's  story  is  interesting  in  many  counts.  .  .  .  The 
whole  is  admirably  written.  .  .  .  One  can  say  of  it  what  he  quotes 
another  as  giving  as  his  ideal,  'one  more  fellow  has  done  his  best — 
by  telling  of  life  as  he  has  seen  it — his  changing  life  through  his 
changing  eyes.' " 

N.  Y.  POST 


"Many  and  varied  as  are  the  themes  that  have  been  woven 
together  to  make  the  whole,  each  one  is  clean  cut  and  fits  into  its 
right  place.  'The  Harbor'  is  well  worth  reading,  both  for  what  it 
gives  and  the  manner  in  which  that  is  given." 


"THE  HARBOR"  IS  THE  FIRST  REALLY  NOTABLE  NOVEL 
PRODUCED  BY  THE  NEW  DEMOCRACY."— N.  Y.  TRIBUNE. 

Price  $1.40.     On  sale  at  all  bookstores 


Published 

by  , 


The  Macmillan  Company 


64-66  5th  Ave. 
New  York 


The  New 
Books 


THE  AWAKENING  OF  THE  CITIES 

IN  the  surgings  of  public  conscious- 
ness that  have  characterized  Ameri- 
can political  life  during  the  past  few 
years  nothing  has  come  in  for  more  at- 
tention than  the  failure  of  the  cities. 
This  failure  it  has  been  customary  to 
attribute  to  the  absorption  of  money- 
getting  rather  than  the  lack  of  good 
citizenship.  In  The  Modern  City  and  Its 
Problems  Dr.  Frederic  C.  Howe  takes  a 
different  view.  He  believes  that  it  is 
traceable  to  American  traditions  and 
political  limitations.  Influenced  by  the 
laissez-faire  doctrines,  individual  and 
property  rights  have  been  allowed  to 
grow  and  infringe  on  the  rights  of  the 
community. 

So  long  as  private  corporations  un- 
der franchise  performed  municipal 
functions,  monopolized  water-fronts  or 
city  streets,  so  long  as  the  individual  on 
his  own  private  property  was  allowed 
to  erect  any  kind  of  building  to  any 
hight  or  do  anything  he  pleased  there 
was  no  place  for  community  service. 
But  the  old  order  is  passing.  In  more 
than  a  hundred  cities  Dr.  Howe  cites 
the  awakening  of  a  new  consciousness. 
And  from  what  has  already  been  done 
abroad  and  is  now  being  carried  out  in 
America,  notably  in  Cleveland  and  Chi- 
cago, he  paints  a  brilliant  picture  of 
the  city  of  the  future. 

The  chief  direct  cause  for  the  back- 
wardness of  the  American  city  Dr. 
Howe  lays  to  its  absolute  subjection  to 
the  state  government.  For  instance,  the 
city  of  Cleveland  when  it  started  on  its 
campaign  of  municipal  improvement  a 
few  years  ago  found  that  to  banish 
dogs,  chickens  and  other  noise-making 
animals  it  was  necessary  to  go  to  the 
state  legislature.  Nor  could  it  manufac- 
ture ice  for  charitable  distribution, 
abolish  unsightly  billboards  and  adver- 
tisements or  provide  public  lectures  and 
entertainments  as  a  part  of  its  recrea- 
tional program.  A  dozen  municipal  elec- 
tions have  been  fought  and  more  than  a 
hundred  injunctions  carried  to  the 
courts  in  its  effort  to  reclaim  its  street 
railways. 

In  the  volume  Dr.  Howe  has  combined 
much  of  the  material  of  his  earlier 
books  and  to  very  great  advantage.  To 
the  chapters  of  wonderful  potentialities 
suggested  in  his  The  City:  The  Hope  of 
Democracy,  he  has  added  practical 
studies  of  what  has  been  accomplished 
abroad  in  the  way  of  sanitation,  city 
planning,  housing,  and  recreation, 
drawn  largely  from  his  European  Cities 
at  Work.  Clearly  and  forcefully  pre- 
sented, the  only  regret  is  that  the  mes- 
sage has  not  been  driven  even  more 
completely  home  with  illustrations  that 
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would  show  the  task  as  well  as  the  goal 
ahead. 

The  Modern  City  and  Its  Problemr. 
by  Frederic  C.  Howe.  New  York: 
Chas.   Scribner's  Sons.   $1.50. 

A   SOCIOLOGICAL   I OET 

Not  a  few  of  the  old  pupils  and 
friends  of  Professor  Giddings  will  be 
surprized  to  discover  from  the  little 
volume,  Pagan  Poems,  that  this  dis- 
tinguished sociologist  has  a  poetical 
side  to  his  nature.  But  why  not?  The 
broadest  mind  must  love  beauty.  Thus 
President  Woolsey  almost  shamefaced- 
ly in  his  old  age  allowed  a  delightful 
book  of  his  verse  to  slip  from  the  press. 
Professor  Giddings  has  the  metrical 
sense  as  well  as  the  solid  sense  to  put 
into  fit  meter.  There  is  music  in  the 
opening  "Song"  that  seems  to  cry  for 
accompanying  melody: 

Wild    as    the    wildest    thing    born    in    the 
wilchvood. 
In   the  white  of  the  dawn 
She  calls  and   I  listen  ; 
But   her   feet 
They    are    fleet 
As  the  fawn. 
Hasten  ;    I    call : 
She  is  gone. 

I   listen :   a  note   from   the   song-sparrow's 
throat? 
Or   no?  Am    I   wrong? 
Is  it  she   that   I  hear? 
Or  beat 
Of   the   feet 
Of   the   fawn? 
Do   I    know   who   she   is 
She  is  Song ! 

There  are  twenty  poems,  of  which 
the  longest  and  most  impressive  are 
"Creation"  and  "Where  Power  Dwells," 
and  each  tells  the  deep  lesson  that  God 
was  pleased  when  man  began  to  search 
and  know,  and  that  more  searching 
and  more  passion  for  knowing  will  heal 
the  ills  of  social  disorder.  For  the  au- 
thor is  a  stout  optimist,  with  more 
than  a  touch  of  that  sort  of  socialism 
which  holds  that  the  knowing  and  self- 
ish master  of  trade  and  the  ignorant 
and  equally  selfish  underling  with  his 
sabotage  can  come  to  terms. 

Seeking    minds    and    dauntless    hearts 

Faring  on  in   comradeship, 
Dauntless    souls    of    gentleness, 

Ye   the   only    Power   are. 

This  even  appears  in  this  little  verse 
to  "Margaret": 

Don't  be  afraid,  my  little  maid. 
Of  a  saint,  or  a  devil  or  two ; 

But  don't  be  afraid  to  be  afraid 
If  the  devil  is  bigger  than  you. 

If  there  is  any  paganism  in  these 
Pagan  Poems,  it  is  in  the  expression, 
not  the  spirit.  They  breathe  courage 
and  truth  and  beauty. 

Pagan  Poems,  by  Franklin  Henry 
Giddings.  New  York :  Macmillan. 
51. 

FEEBLEMINDEDNESS 

The  fact  that  a  certain  portion  of  our 
population  is  so  poorly  developed  on  the 
mental  side  has  given  rise  to  a  great  deal 
of  concern  in  recent  vears.  In  his  Feeble- 
mindedness, Its  Causes  and  Consequences 
Dr.  Henry  H.  Goddard.  Director  of  the  Re- 
search Laboratory  at  Vineland.  New  Jer- 
sey, besides  a  clear  statement  of  the  prob- 
lems involved,  gives  a  collection  of  327 
cases  that  will  be  of  great  help  to  students 
of  pedagogy  and  criminologv  as  well  as  to 
specialists  in  feeblemindedness  or  hereditv 
ihe  recognition  of  the  "high-grade"  defec- 


NEW  SPRING  BOOKS 


Oswald  Garrison  Villard 


in  GERMANY  EMBATTLED  states  Germany's 
case  with  extreme  fairness  before  pointing  out 
why  it  is  that  American  traditions  and  institu- 
tions make  it  impossible  for  most  Americans  to 
take  her  side  in  the  war. 

$1.00  net;  postage  extra. 


Christian  Gauss 


of  Princeton  University  in  THE  GERMAN 
EMPEROR  AS  SHOWN  IN  HIS  PUBLIC 
UTTERANCES  gives  a  vivid  and  illuminating 
picture  of  Germany  during  the  Reign  of  William 
II  by  means  of  his  own  public  speeches. 
$1.25  net;  postage  extra. 


Frederic  C.  Howe 


in  THE  MODERN  CITY  AND  ITS  PROB- 
LEMS gives  a  fresh  and  stimulating  study  of 
municipal  history,  government,  administration, 
sociology,  etc.,  and  his  name  carries  an  unques- 
tioned authority. 

$1.50  net;  postage  extra. 


E.  Alexander  Powell 


in  THE  END  OF  THE  TRAIL  writes  of  the 
Great  West  from  New  Mexico  to  the  Alaskan 
border.  He  tells  how  to  "see  America  first"  in 
a  new  way.  Profusely  illustrated  wth  most  re- 
markable photographs. 

$3.00  net ;  postage  extra. 


Henry  Cabot  Lodge 


in  THE  DEMOCRACY  OF  THE  CONSTI- 
TUTION gives  a  logical  defence  of  the  Consti- 
tution against  its  present-day  critics,  and  treats 
of  such  problems  as  the  referendum,  initiative, 
recall,   etc.,    with   great    clearness   and    forceful 

argument. 

Si. 50  net;  postage  extra. 


James  Gallatin 


in  his  diary  A  GREAT  PEACE  MAKER  writer 
of  the  great  men  and  women  and  events  in 
France  and  England  at  the  end  of  the  Napo- 
leonic Era.  James  Gallatin  was  the  son  and 
secretary  of  Albert  Gallatin.  Illustrated. 
$2.50  net ;  postage  extra. 


Charles  H.  Stockton 


Rear  Admiral  U.  S.  N.,  in  OUTLINES  OF 
INTERNATIONAL  LAW  deals  with  such  im- 
mediate subjects  as  contraband,  use  of  neutral 
flags,  the  rules  and  conditions  of  neutrality, 
armed  merchantmen,  etc.,  etc. 

$2.50  net :  postage  extra. 


The  Universal  Dickens 

This  Edition — the  cheapest  complete  English  edition  of  Dickens  ever  published — 
was  prepared  by  Chapman  and  Hall  (Dickens's  original  publishers)  from  the  text 
last  revised  by  the  author. 

$1.00  per  volume.    $22.00  per  set  of  22  vols. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 
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INFORMATION     ! 


The  Independent  invites  inquiries  from  its  readers,  and  will  gladly  answer 
all  questions  pertaining  to  travel  for  pleasure,  health  or  business ;  the 
best  hotels,  large  and  small ;  the  best  routes  to  reach  them,  and  the  cost ; 
trips  bv  land  and  sea ;  tours  domestic  and  foreign.  This  Department 
is  under  the  supervision  of  the  BERTHA  RUFP^NER  HOTEL 
BUREAU,  widely  and  favorably  known  because  of  the  personal  knowl- 
edge possessed  by  its  management  regarding  hotels  everywhere.  Offices  at 
Hotel  McAlpin,  Broadway  and  34th  street.  New  York,  and  Hotel  Stewart, 
San  Francisco.  Cal..  where  personal  inquiry  may  be  made.  Address 
inquiries     by    mail     to     INFORMATION,    The    Independent,    New    York. 


EUROPEAN  TOURS  FREE 


We  operate  a  special  plan  of  particular  interest  to  persons  capable 
of  organizing  their  own  European  Touring  Parlies  by  w  tiich  the 
organizer  secures  his  or  her  complete  expenses  free.  You  can 
easily  organize  a  party'with  our  help.  We  make  all  arrangements 
and  furnish  tour  manager.  Also 
tours  to  South  America,  Spain,  the 
Riviera,  Japan.  Hawaii  and  the 
Philippines.  For  full  particulars, 
address  Dept.  I. 

305  S.  Rebecca  Street 

Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


OPHAM 
OURS 


ROUND    THE    WORLD  TOURS 

The  Best  Regular  Services 
to  EGYPT,  INDIA,  CHINA, 
PHtLIPPINES,  JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEA- 
LAND. Round  World  Trips 
and  Winter  Tours  in  INDIA. 
PENINSULAR  &  ORIEN- 
TAL S.  N.  CO. 

Full  information  from 

CUNARD  LINE,  24  Slate  St.,  N.  Y. 


Let  Us  Plan  a  Trip  for  You  to  the 

Califorhia  Expositions 


Printed  matter  free  for  the  asking.  For  in- 
formation regarding  rates,  train  service  and 
description  of  various  scenic  routes  address 
C.A  Caims.G.P.&T.A..C.&N.W.Ry.. 
226  W.  Jackson  Street.  Chicago.  111. 


MEET  ME  AT  THE  TULLER 
For  Value,  Service,  Home  Comforts 


m 


I!  '1 

, ,  . «  »  r  ^ 

li  r  r  r  -     u 

»  »i  ff  i  1  fji 

NEW 

HOTEL  TULLER 

Detroit,  Michigan 

Center    of    business    on    Grand    Circus    Park. 
Take  IVoodwcrd  car,  get  off  at  Adams  Avenue 

ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF 

200  Rooms.  Private  Bath.  $1.50  Single.  $2.50  Up  Double 

200      2.00       ■■  3.00  "  •■ 

100       2.50       •■  4.00  "  '• 

100       3.00  to  5.00"  4.50  "  " 

Total  600  Outside  Rooms 
All  Absolutely  Quiet 


Two  Floors — Agents' 
sample  Rooms 


New  Uniqae  Cafes  and 
Cabaret  Excellente 


Visit  the 


California 


Expositions 

See  the  many  foreign  exhibits  as  well  as 
those  of  our  own  country — all  works  of 
art  and  illustrating  the  activities  of  the 
woild.     It  will  be  an  educational  trip. 

Travel  via  the 

Northern  Pacific  Ry. 

In  through  daily  trains  from  Chicago, 
St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City,  connecting 
with  steamship  lines  pt  Seattle,  Ta- 
coma,  Portland,  Great  Northern  Pacific 
S.  S.  Co.  at  Astoria  or  "Shasta  Rail 
Route"  to  San  Francisco.  Choice  of 
routes  via  Pacific  Coast  Cities  or  along 
the   Columbia   River    from   Spokane. 

Stop  al  Gardiner  Gateway  for 

Tour  of  Yellowstone  Park 

View  the  strange  phenomena  and  un- 
equalled beauty  of  the  world's  greatest 
Wonderland. 

Low  Excursion  Fares  Daily 
March  1  to  Nov.  30 
Send  for  illustrated  travel  literature, 
including  Exposition  folder. 

A.  M.  CLELAND,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

"SEE  AMERICA" 


tive.  and  of  the  relativity  of  feebleminded- 
ness would  do  a  great  deal  toward  clear 
thinking  on  the  whole  problem ;  and  this 
book  will  help  toward  that  end. 

The  Macmillan  Co.  $4. 

THE  CURSE  OF  IDLE  HANDS 

The  stoi-y  of  three  sisters  in  the  upper 
middle  class  of  England  written  by  W.  L. 
(Jeorge,  is  called '77; e  Second  Blooming,  and 
is  a  study  of  marriage  as  depressing  and 
inconclusive  as  most  analyses  of  morbid 
conditions.  Not  one  of  the  sisters  is  really 
liappy.  tho  the  one  Avho  spends  her  life  for 
her  large  family  of  children  is  the  least  un- 
happy ;  the  political  sister  and  the  one 
who  takes  a  lover  as  a  means  of  distrac- 
tion from  the  intolerable  dulness  of  her 
ordered  life  do  not  find  the  happiness  they 
seek. 

Little,   Brown  &   Co.   $1.35. 

YOTTTH'S  ASPIRATIONS 

Life  aims  both  prospective  and  retrospec- 
tive of  widely  divergent  types  find  expres- 
sion in  the  talks  of  three  comrades  vaca-' 
tioning  in  The  Orchard  Pavilion — first  as 
Oxford  undergraduates,  wise  in  their  own 
conceits,  drawn  together  by  some  subtle  at- 
traction of  the  dissimilar — then  as  author, 
lawyer  and  clergyman,  come  again  to  that 
quaint  ruin  of  an  ancient  farmstead.  Ar- 
thur Christopher  Benson  has  blended  the 
grace  of  a  delightful  essayist  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  a  true  story  teller  in  a  little  vol- 
ume quite  worthy  to  take  its  place  by  The 
Upton  Letters  and  From  a  College  Win- 
do  to. 

G.   P.  Putnam's  Sons.   $1. 

THE  HUSKS  OF  INTELLECTUAL  LIFE 

A  knack  of  curious  detail  vivifies  spots 
of  Gilbert  Cannon's  work,  tho  his  new 
book.  Young  Earnest,  he  mars  in  creating 
an  artificial  atmosphere  by  obviously  per- 
forming tricks  with  the  mind  of  his  chief 
automaton,  juggling  with  his  emotions,  ex- 
perimenting with  his  environment.  On  the 
whole  the  book's  parallel,  Ole  Mole,  is  a 
more  effective  development  of  his  novel 
conception  of  a  new  set  of  values  for  the 
man  who,  having  tasted  the  intellectual  life 
and  found  it  vapid,  sees  "the  wildness  of 
life  beneath  the  trumpery  policing  we  call 
civilization." 

Appletons.   $1.35. 

AN   INSPIRING   MOVEMENT 

An  unusually  valuable  book  for  all  those 
interested  in  the  eugenic  ideals  of  the 
young  is  The  New  Chivalry  by  Henry  E. 
Jackson,  giving  an  outline  of  the  move- 
ment among  boys  and  young  men  for  a 
positive  purity  of  life  and  a  concerted  ef- 
fort to  rid  society  of  its  most  appalling 
evil.  The  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  pastor,  teacher  and  parent. 

George  H,   Doran   Co.  50  cents. 

FAIRYLAND  TALES  FROM  THE  EAST 

Nine  tales  retold  by  Richard  Wilson, 
drawn  chiefly  from  the  two  great  epics,  the 
Ramayana  and  the  Mahabharata.  comprise 
The  Indian  Stonj  Book.  The  simplicity  of 
its  style  and  its  elimination  of  much  of  the 
confusing  material  of  the  original,  will  rec- 
ommend the  book  to  older  folk  as  well  as 
children.  The  latter  will  find  in  it  the 
same  tales  of  prince  and  princess,  dragon 
and  demon,  magic  love  and  righteous  tri- 
umph to  which  their  own  fairy  stories  have 
accustomed  them — but  with  an  Oriental 
gorgeous  coloring  and  an  undercurrent  of 

sadness  that  will  be  new. 

Macmillan.   $2.50. 

REVIVING    THE  EPIC 

As  a  poetical  topic  the  career  of  Her- 
nando de  Soto  lacks  nothing  of  picturesque- 
ness.  Judge  Walter  Malone  has  tried  the 
experiment  of  telling  the  story  in  blank 
verse,  after  the  fashion  of  the  epic,  a  good 
and  dignified  style  and  none  the  worse  for 
being  at  the  moment  uncommon. 

Putnam.  $S. 

A  CINDERELLA  OF  THE  SCRUBBING  BRUSH 

Amarilly  of  Clothcs-Line  Alley  was  a 
delight  in  her  unenlightened  state  of  "et" 
and  "kin"  of  four  tight  red  braids — until 
Belle  Maniates  saw  fit  to  educate  her — tho 
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CALIFORNIA  1915.  IZV°^,:^:.Z 

Canal,  Grand  Canyon  and  California  Expositions. 
Trains  going  in  May,  June,  July  and  August. 
Prices  $193.50  up.     Organizers  wanted. 

DELTA  TOURS 
202  Woodward  BIdg.        Washington.  D.  C. 


The  California  Expositions 

A  lady  with  her  daughter  visiting  the  San  Diego  and 
San  Francisco  Expositions,  with  various  side  trips,  in- 
cluding Yellowstone  Park  and  the  Grand  Canyon,  is 
willing  to  chaperone  a  few  girls.  Seven  weeks'  trip 
to  begin  about  June  20th,  $700.  Bookings  close 
March  1st.  For  particulars  and  schedule  address 
A.B.C..  The  Independent,  119  W.  40th  Sl,  New  York  City 


LET'S  LIVE 

IN  THE  BIG  PINE  WOODS 

irs  HEALTH  it  s  COMFORT  its  PLEASURE 

PINE  TREE  INN.  LAKEHURST,  N.  J. 

Ross  Health  Resort  and  Arborlealnn 

IN  THE  PINES  OF  LONG  ISLAND.  Valuable  for  those  need- 
ing quiet  and  rest  in  the  country.  Resident  nurses  and  physicians. 
Write  for  Booklet.  Telephone  5  M.  Brentwood.  Address  Ross 
Health  Resort,  Brentwood,  L.  I. 

^m.  SHORT  -  STORY  WRITING 

fa^J  A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form  strae- 
\  JQ  ture,  and  writing  of  the  Slmri  Story  taught  by  Dr.  J. 

^>J  Berg  Esenwein,  ii  i  years  Editor  Lippiiicolt'8  JIasazioe. 

^LZv  250-page  catalogue  free.    Please  address 

^V  THE  HOME  COREESPOXDENCE   SCHOOL 

It.  £s«aweiii  Dept.  306,  Sprlngneld,  Mass. 


T  YOUR  IDEAS 

_        ,,,>.000  offered  for  certain 

Inventions.  Book  "How  to  Obtain 

Patent"  and  "What  to  Invent" 

,„ontfree.    Send  rougli  sketch  for  free 
if  report  as  to  patentability.     Patents  ad- 
vertised for  sale  at  our  expense  in  Man- 
'nfactnrers'  Journals. 
CHANDLEE&CHANDLEE,  Patent  Atty's 
'Est.  16  Years     1077  F.  St.  Washington,  D.  C. 


DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Convertible  Four  Per  Cent.  Gold  Bonds 

Coupons  from  these  bonds,  payable  by 
their  terms  on  March  i,  1915,  at  the  office 
or  agency  of  the  Company  in  New  York 
or  in  Boston,  will  be  paid  in  New  York 
by  the  Bankers  Trust  Company,  16  Wall 
Street.  G.   D.   MILNE,   Treasurer. 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Convertible  Fonr  and  One-Half  Per  Cent.  Gold  Bonds 

Coupons  from  these  bonds,  payable  by 
their  terms  oa  March  i,  1915,  at  the  office 
or  agency  of  the  Company  in  New  York 
or  in  Boston,  will  be  paid  in  New  York 
by  the  Bankers  Trust  Company,  16  Wall 
Street.  G.   D.   MILNE,   Treasurer. 

OFFICE    OF 
FEDERAL  MINING  AND  SMELTING  CO. 

32  Broadway,  New  York,  Feb.  16,  1915. 
A  dividend  of  One  (1%)  per  cent,  on  the  Pre- 
ferred stock  of  this  Company  has  today  been  de- 
clared, payable  March  15.  1915,  to  stockholders 
of  record  at  the  close  of  business  on  February  23, 
1915.  FRANK    SWBDNY,    Secretary 


MERGENTHALER    LINOTYPE    CO. 

New  York,  Feb.  15,  1915. 
A  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  2^i  pfr  cent,  on 
the  capital  stock  of  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com- 
pany will  be  paid  on  March  31,  1915,  to  the  stock- 
holders of  record  as  the.v  appear  at  the  close  of 
business  on  March  6,  1915.  The  transfer  books 
will  not  be   closed. 

FRED'K  J.    WATCBURTON,    Treasurer. 


$3S, 000,000 

REPUBLIC  OF  CUBA 

5%  Gold  Bonds  of  1904 

Coupons  due  March  i,  1915,  of  the  above  Bonds 
will  be  paid  on  presentation  at  our  office  on  and 
after  that  date. 

SF»EYER    &  CO. 

New  York,  February  27,  191 5. 


two  long  ropes  of  Titian  hair  are  undeni- 
ably more  aesthetic,  and  "ate"  and  "can" 
more  correct.  But  in  the  process  the  little 
scrub-lady  of  the  Barlow  Stock  Theater 
lost  her  spicy  individuality  and  her  pros- 
pective metamorphosis  into  a  finished 
product  of  an  "ultra-smart"  school  is  a 
bromidic  and  undeserved  reward  for  her 
amusing  and  successful  schemes  to  fill  the 
exchequer  of  a  second  family  of  Ruggleses. 

Little,   Brown  &  Co.   $1. 
LIFE  IN  PALACES 

By  an  essay  on  the  period  of  the  acces- 
sion. Viscount  Esher  introduces  this  abridg- 
ment of  Queen  Victoria's  girlish  diary  from 
1832  to  her  marriage.  Lord  Melbourne  is 
the  main  figure  in  the  Training  of  a  Sov- 
ereign, as  he  was  indeed  in  the  young 
Queen's  life.  In  a  few  centuries  it  may  be 
that  her  conscientious  reports  of  daily  oc- 
currences will  take  on  something  of  the 
value  of  Pepys's  serious  records,  which  to 
his  contemporaries  would  no  doubt  have 
seemed  trifling  enough. 

Longmans,  Green.  $1.50. 

PRACTICAL  BANKING 

In  Money  and  Banking,  John  Thom 
Holdworth,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Finance  in 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  has  put  into 
text  book  form  the  principles,  history,  and 
practise  of  banking  and  credit  institutions. 
The  book  is  intended  for  college  use  and  as 
an  aid  to  the  business  man  who  wishes  to 
increase  his  efBciency  by  a  more  or  less 
academic  study  of  the  foundations  of  ex- 
change. Its  analysis  and  practical  esti- 
mate of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  is  very 
timely. 

Appleton.  $2. 

MELODRAMA  ON  THE  HIGH  SEAS 

Knaves'  warnings  sent  thru  knaves  of 
cards,  a  necklace  and  its  paste  duplication, 
secret  agents  and  smuggling  plots,  combine 
to  make  Sheep's  Clothing,  by  Louis  Joseph 
Vance,  a  melodramatic  tale  of  crooks  and 
social  adventurers  who  meet  at .  last  the 
fictional  reward  assigned  to  them  since 
stories  were  first  told.  A  pretty  girl,  whose 
use  as  a  tool  by  her  scheming  father  brings 
her  a  husband  whom  she  loves,  adds  ro- 
mance to  the  many  complications. 

Little,    Brown.   $1.25. 

A  PADDED  SCENARIO 

A  moving-picture  imagination  given  free 
rein  in  that  elemental  land  of  the  North 
is  fraught  with  dramatic  possibilities,  of 
which  James  Oliver  Curwood  has  made 
due  use.  God's  Country — and  the  Woman! 
is  a  highly  colored  romance  in  which  love, 
mystery  and  adventure  fairly  force  one 
spectacular  scene  to  tread  upon  the  heels 
of  another — all  in  a  vivid,  splendid  setting 
of  the  North  Woods. 

Doubleday,  Page.   $1.25. 

EUROPE  IN  1700 

In  the  eighteenth  century  The  Grand 
Tour  took  for  Englishmen  the  place  of  our 
college  course.  Professor  Mead  found  here, 
in  following  over  the  continent  these  well- 
trodden  paths,  a  new  field  for  study  and  to 
see  how  delightful  a  task  he  set  himself 
one  needs  but  to  turn  to  his  list  of  author- 
ities, where  is  a  list  of  biographies,  jour- 
nals, letters,  whose  mere  titles  make  alive 
once  more  a  long  past  age. 

Houghton  MifBin.   $4. 

WALNUT,  OAK  AND  MAHOGANY 

Here  is  a  truly  Practical  Book  of  Period 
Furniture,  with  full  and  clear  treatment  of 
all  the  styles  used  iu  England  and  this 
country  from  King  James  to  Eastlake.  In 
the  illustrated  key  by  which  any  given  piece 
of  furniture  may  be  readily  classified,  H. 
D.  Eberlein  and  Abbot  McClure  have  added 
an  original  and  most  convenient  feature. 

Lippincott.   $5. 

PROBLEMS   OF   THE   WORKING   GIRL 

The  Girl  and  Her  Chance,  by  Harriet 
McDoual  Daniels,  is  a  study  of  the  condi- 
tions surrounding  the  American  working 
girl,  especially  in  New  York  City,  and  it 
contains  valuable  statistics  for  those  inter- 
ested in  the  social  and  business  welfare  of 
young  girls. 

Fleming  H.  Revel]  Co. 


You  must  meet 
"Welch  Junior" 

"Welch  Junior"  is  the  big-little  bottle  which 
holds  just-plenty-enough  for  one. 

It  is  the  youngest  of  the  four  sizes  in  which 
you  can  secure 

Welch's 

"^Ae    JVationa.1   l>vin.A." 

"Welch  Junior"  is  the  con- 
venient size  to  order  at  the 
fountain,  or  in  the  hotel, 
club,  cafe  or  diner. 

The  Welch  label  is  always 
your  guaranty  of  purity, 
quahty  and  satisfaction. 

If  unable  to  get  Welch's 
of  your  dealer  we  will  ship 
a  trial  dozen  pints  for  ^3, 
express  prepaid  east  of 
Omaha. 

"Welch  Junior"  (4-0Z.  size) 
bottle  mailed  for  10  cents. 

Write  for  new  booklet  giving 

more  than  one   hundred  ways 

„.    ..  for  using  Welch 's. 

Jumor  Size 

The  Welch  Grape  Juice  Co.,Westfield,  N.Y. 


KmuuiQiiimiiiiuuiiiJiuuiiiiiiiiiimuuuuuuii 


Do  You  Want  to  Know 

HOW  TO  DEVELOP 

VITALITY,  ENERGY,  ENDURANCE 

NERVE  STRENGTH,  MUSCULAR  STRENGTH 

PERFECT  PHYSIQUE  ? 

My  FREE  BOOKS.  "The  'Whys'  of  Exer- 
cise" and  "The  First  and  Last  Law  of 
Physical  Culture,"  tell  you,  if  you  are  weak 
or  underdeveloped,  how  to  grow  strong:  if  strong, 
how  to  grow  stronger.  They  explain  how  to  de- 
velop the  lungs  and  muscle,  the  strong  heart  and 
vigorous  digestion  —  in  short,  how  to  improve 
health  and  strength  internally  as  well  as  externally. 
Send  TO-DAY— NOW— for  these  FREE  BOOKS. 
Enclose  4c.  in  stamps  to  cover  postage. 

PROF.   H.   W^.   TITUS 
56-58  Cooper  Sq.  Dept.  661.         New  York  City 


NINE      HUNDRED 

Public,  High,  and  Normal  Schools, 
Ac.ideniies,  Colleges  and  Universities 
thruout  the  L^nited  States  have  intro- 
duced The  Independent  in  the  class 
room  as  a  supplementary  text-book.  One 
High  School  is  using  One  Thousand 
copies   per   week   in   its   English    classes. 

Send  for  our  Class  Room  Plana 

THE  INDEPENDENT,  119  W.  40th  St.,  New  York 
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SCHOOLS 


^  ROGERS  HALL  SCHOOL 


FOR 
GIRLS 

Lowell,  Massachusetts.  38  minutes  from 
Boston.  Country  sports.  Ae7v  gyinna:iiujn  and 
s^u'itntning  pouL     For  catalogue  and  views,  address 

Miss  OLIVE  S.  PARSONS  B.  A..  Principal 


ABBOT  ACADEMY 


A  School  for  Cirls.    ANDOVER,  MASS. 


Foanded  1828 


23  miles  from  Boston.     General  course  with  Household  Science. 
College  Prepar,.tion.  Address  MISS  BERTHA  BAILHY,  Principal 


THE  WESTERN  COUEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

Oxford.  Ohio 

FOB  INFOKMATION  ADDKESS 

Wm.  W.  BOYD.   -       -       -       -       President 


The  University  of  Chicago 


in  addition  to  resident 
work,  offers  also  instruc- 
tion by  correspondence. 

For     detailed     in- 
formation   address     ^ 

23rd  Year         U.  of  C.(DiT.  M)Cliic«go,in. 


HOME 
STUDY 


Mil,^k.  1  To».f 


HARTFORD 


Scientific  methods;  with  practi- 
cal training  for  the  ministry. 
Large  faculty  and  library. 


THEOLOGICAL 


SEMINARY 


Graduate  fellow  ships,  tioth  for- 
eign and  resident.  Open  to  col- 
lege graduates  of  all  churclies. 

Associated  with 
Hartford    School    ot    Religrious   Pedagogy,    training 

Sunday  School  and  other  la\'  workers. 
Hartford  School  of  Missions,   fitting  for  foreign  service. 
Address  M.  W.  JACOBUS,   Dean  of  Seminary 
Hartford.  Conn. 


IIT'HY  IMPERIL  HEALTH  or  hoys  and  girls  by  con- 
'  '  rinemcni    In   slurry   u:id  superiieuleu    scnooi    rooms,  and 
exposure  to  severe  wcatiier.  wiien  a: 


ROLLINS 


Florida's  Oldest  College  At  Winter  Park 

they  can  live  out  of  doors,  and  have  best  instruction  and  care, 
at  less  cost  than  at  home?  College,  Academy,  Music.  Ex- 
pression, An,  Business — tennis,  joif,  boating,  gymnasium, 
aililelics.  Pres  W.  F.  BLACKMAN.  Pli .  »..  LL  D.(Ober- 
lin.  Vale,  Cornell,  Bcriiu).     Keier  to  HamiltOD  Uolt,  Tnislee. 


BUSINESS  BUILDING 
REAPS  THE  PROFITS 

from  the  Inventions  of  Genius.  A  professor 
in  a  little  New  England  college  was  one  of 
the  many  geniuses  who  invented  a  crude, 
working  telephone,  but  it  was  the  construc- 
tive business  building  of  a  former  railway 
mail  clerk  (now  a  $100,000  executive)  that 
made  it  possible  to  talk  from  New  York  to 
Frisco  the  other   day. 

In  Peace  or  War  Man-Power  Wins 

Not  a  mere  stroke  of  luck,  or  a  single  bril- 
liant idea,  but  the  steady,  sure,  development 
of  personal  and  organized  efficiency  —  indi- 
vidual self-training  —  builds  up  and  makes 
profitable  the  flash  of  inspiration. 

The  Science  of  Business  Building 

Gives  the  laws  and  principles  of  success  in 
any  business;  it  teaches  how  to  be  a  leader; 
to  develop  the  practical  profit-making  points 
in  yourself;  to  seize  and  turn  into  cash  the 
opportunities   that   lie   around   you. 

The  Sheldon  Book  Tells  How 

70,000  others,  from  all  classes  and  of  all  ages, 
have  trained  tliemselves  in  spare  time  to  jump 
to  the  big  jobs  ahead.  It  tells  of  the  uni- 
versal success  principles  used  in  over  2,500 
of  the  leading  business  houses  of  the  world. 
Write  for  it  today — it  is  Free  for  the  asking 
and  well   forth   reading. 

The  Sheldon  School 

488  Gunther  BIdg.,  Chicago 


THE  MARKET 
PLACE 


THE  SUPPLY  OF  WHEAT 

The  Mayor  of  New  York  recently 
sent  to  President  Wilson  a  report  made 
by  his  Committee  on  Food  Supply  con- 
cerning wheat.  In  this  report  the  com- 
mittee exprest  the  opinion  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  say  wheth- 
er it  was  in  favor  of  an  immediate 
embargo,  and,  if  not,  what  conditions 
would,  in  his  judgment,  warrant  an 
embargo  in  the  near  future.  Nearly  all 
of  our  surplus,  the  committee  asserted, 
had  already  been  shipped  to  Europe; 
there  was  every  prospect  that  the  de- 
mand from  Europe  would  continue; 
the  price  of  bread  here  was  rising,  and 
would  probably  be  much  higher  if  the 
Government  should  say  that  it  was  not 
in  favor  of  an  embargo  under  any  con- 
ditions. 

Mr.  Wilson  promptly  replied  that  the 
subject  was  one  to  which  the  Adminis- 
tration had  given  "the  most  careful  and 
thoughtful  attention."  There  were  er- 
roneous impressions,  he  added,  about 
the  facts.  All  of  these  were  known  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which 
would  give  them  to  the  public.  It  could 
be  inferred  that  the  President  was  not 
in  favor  of  an  embargo. 

A  statement  setting  forth  the  facts 
was  published  by  the  department  last 
week.  It  is  well  known  that  our  wheat 
crop  last  year,  891,000,000  bushels,  was 
the  largest  ever  harvested  in  the 
United  States.  The  department  says 
that  the  available  supply  was  967,000,- 
000  bushels,  because  76,000,000  were 
carried  over.  For  our  own  consumption 
and  for  seed  610,000,000  are  needed. 
This  would  leave  a  surplus  of  357,000,- 
000  and  at  the  end  of  January  about 
210,000,000  of  it  had  been  exported.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  committee 
erred  in  asserting  that  nearly  all  of  the 
surplus  had  already  been  shipped  to 
Europe.  The  department  points  out 
that  the  147,000,000  bushels  remaining 
exceed  by  40,000,000  bushels  the  aver- 
age annual  exports  of  the  last  five 
years.  The  quantity  is  large  enough  to 
permit  the  exportation  of  nearly 
1,000,000  bushels  a  day  until  July  i. 
Before  that  date  the  new  crop  will  be- 
gin to  be  available.  Exports  recently 
have  been  not  far  from  1,000,000  bush- 
els a  day. 

The  Argentine  crop  is  now  coming 
on  the  market,  and  a  surplus  of  100,- 
000,000  bushels  will  be  available  from 
that  source.  In  May  or  June  India  will 
have  75,000,000  bushels  or  more  to  sell, 
the  department  says.  This  is  a  conserv- 
ative estimate.  The  best  European  au- 
thorities speak  of  80,000,000  as  a  mini- 
mum, and  say  the  quantity  may  exceed 
100,000,000.  Moreover,  all  the  wheat- 
growing  countries  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere increased  their  acreage  last  fall, 
our  own  country  by  eleven  per  cent.  If 
there  should  be  a  wheat  shortage,  how- 


ever, the  department  says,  it  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  supplies  here  of 
corn,  meat  animals,  dairy  products,  po- 
tatoes and  fruit  are  larger  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1915  than  they  have  been  for 
many  years. 

While  the  demand  for  our  wheat  in 
recent  months  has  been  due  largely  to 
the  desire  of  the  belligerents  to  have 
ample  supplies  of  food  on  hand,  it  has 
also  been  caused  by  a  world  shortage 
last  year  (outside  of  the  United  States) 
of  400,000,000  bushels,  and  by  the  fact 
that  Russia's  surplus,  usually  marketed 
in  other  European  countries  which  do 
not  produce  enough  for  their  own  use, 
has  not  been  available.  The  exportation 
of  it  has  been  prevented  by  the  war. 
It  exceeds  100,000,000  bushels. 

Probably  the  price  of  wheat,  if  the 
war  continues,  will  be  higher  than  it  is 
now.  It  may  be  expected  that  very  little 
of  the  surplus  will  remain  here  at  the 
beginning  of  the  new  crop  year.  The 
department,  we  think,  does  not  allow 
for  a  sufficient  quantity  to  be  carried 
over.  While  the  advance  has,  inevitably, 
been  accompanied  by  some  speculation, 
it  has  been  caused  by  the  operation  of 
the  old  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
Among  the  buyers  have  been  five  Euro- 
pean governments,  and  our  Belgian  re- 
lief committees.  In  New  York  there  is 
in  progress  an  official  inquiry  concern- 
ing the  increase  of  the  price  of  bread. 
It  may  be  that  unjust  and  unlawful 
practises  will  be  brought  to  light,  but 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  increase 
has  naturally  followed  the  high  prices 
of  wheat  and  flour. 

RAILROAD  CREW  LAWS 

In  West  Virginia,  last  week,  the 
State  Senate  rejected  a  bill  for  a  rail- 
road full  crew  law.  A  law  of  this  kind, 
duly  enacted  in  Missouri  nearly  two 
years  ago,  was  annulled  by  the  people 
of  that  state  in  November  last,  by  a 
vote  of  324,085  to  159,593.  A  bill  for 
the  repeal  of  a  similar  law  is  pending 
in  the  Legislature  of  New  York.  There 
are  statutes  of  the  same  character  in 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  The 
railroads  in  those  states,  as  we  said 
last  week,  have  begun  an  appeal  to  the 
people  for  a  repeal  of  them.  They  have 
the  support  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  boards 
of  trade  of  several  cities. 

In  a  published  statement  the  railroad 
companies  assert  that  the  laws,  requir- 
ing the  employment  on  their  trains  of 
more  men  than  are  needed,  burden  their 
payrolls  with  $2,000,000  a  year  for 
"wasted  and  unwarranted  extra  labor." 
This,  they  say,  decreases  operating  ef- 
ficiency and  is  accompanied  by  heavier 
casualty  lists.  The  hazard  of  operation 
is  increased  by  forcing  extra  men  into 
crews  already  adequate,  thus  tending 
to    divide    or    distribute    responsibility. 
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Their  records  are  shown  to  prove  that 
the  number  of  trainmen  and  passen- 
gers killed  or  injured  has  been  greater 
since  the  laws  were  enacted  than  it  was 
before,  altho  the  advocates  of  the  laws 
sought,  or  professed  to  seek,  to  give  ad- 
ditional safeguards  for  both  the  pas- 
senger and  the  employee.  The  compa- 
nies promise  that  there  shall  be  no  lob- 
bying in  their  interest,  "no  star  cham- 
ber conferences,  or  private  deals  to  in- 
fluence public  opinion  or  legislative  ac- 
tion." The  campaign,  they  say,  will  be 
fought  in  the  open.  If  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  present  laws  relating  to  the 
public  service  commissions  of  the  two 
states  do  not  give  to  the  commissions 
ample  power  to  determine  how  many 
men  are  needed  on  the  trains,  and  to 
compel  the  use  of  a  sufficient  number, 
the  companies  say  they  will  openly  sup- 
port bills  granting  such  power. 

The  course  taken  in  this  matter  by 
President  Rea  of  the  Pennsylvania, 
President  Willard  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  President  Voorhees  of  the  Read- 
ing, and  others  who  sign  the  statement 
addrest  to  the  public,  is  to  be  commend- 
ed. It  cannot  fail  to  cause  a  thoughtful 
consideration  of  their  arguments  and 
facts.  We  do  not  see  why  regulations 
like  those  in  question  should  not  be  left 
to  public  service  commissions  in  states 
where  such  commissions  exist,  if  the 
commissions  have  the  power  that  is  re- 
quired. Regulation  by  commission  is 
something  better  than  enforcement  of 
the  demands  of  a  statute  which  does 
not  take  into  account  varying  condi- 
tions, which  places  on  certain  trains 
men  who  must  be  idle  there,  and  which 
causes  an  unwarranted  expenditure  of 
money  which  ought  to  be  used  for  the 
purchase-  of  cars,  rails,  locomotives  and 
other  supplies. 


The  gold-mining  industry  of  the  United 
States  enjoyed  prosperity  in  1914,  and  re- 
gained its  normal  condition.  The  preceding 
year  was  one  of  declining  output.  Prelim- 
inary official  figures  indicate  a  yield  of  $92.- 
82.3.500  in  1914.  The  increase  in  Alaska 
was  about  $300,000. 

The  largest  check  on  record  was  drawn 
last  week  in  New  York  by  Kuhn.  Loeb  & 
Co.  in  favor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
to  pay  the  amount  subscribed  in  the  recent 
sale  of  Pennsylvania  4^  per  cent  bonds.  It 
called  for  $49,098,000. 

The  Canadian  railwa  companies  have 
asked  the  Dominion's  Railway  Commission 
for  permission  to  make  a  general  increase 
of  freight  rates,  owing  to  a  reduction  of 
revenues,  higher  expenses  of  operation,  and 
impaired  borrowing  power. 

Under  the  ship  registry  law  of  August 
last,  129  ships  have  been  transferred  to 
the  American  flag.  Their  capacity  is  465,- 
740  gross  tons. 

At  the  end  of  last  week  only  $38,096,358 
of  the  emergency  currency,  or  less  than 
ten  per  cent  of  the  amount  issued  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  was  still  outstanding. 

The  following  dividends  are  announced  : 
American    Telephone    &    Telegraph    Company. 

coupons   from    Convertibla    Four   Per   Cent    Gold 

Bonds,  payable  March   1. 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company, 
coupons  from  Convertible  Four  and  One-Half 
Per  Cent  Gold  Bonds,  payable  March   1. 

Federal  Mining  &  Smelting  Company,  pre- 
ferred, 1  per  cent,  payable  March  15. 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  quarterly,  2^4 
per  cent,  payable  March  31,  1915. 

Coupons  of  5  per  cent  Gold  Bonds  of  1904, 
Republic  of  Cuba,  payable  on  and  after  March  1. 


in  paint  is  not  the  novelty  you  may  think  it. 
It  is  only  new  to  you.  There  are  painters 
who  will  never  paint  without  it,  and  house 
owners  who  will  never  let  them. 

Ask  for  *'  Your  Move''' 

The  New   Jersey    Zinc    Company 

Room  413,   55  Wall  Street,  New  York 
For  big  contract  jobs  consult  our  Research   Bureau 


^\  VL^RITING  THE  PHOTOPLAY  ^^ 

1  ^«j          •       A  practical  course  of  twenty  lessons  in  the 
'(L     jp./     Uehnique  of  tne  p'iutoptay,  t  lugnt  br  .Arthur  Leeds.  E'iitor, 
^-^wi     The  Pootoplat  Adthob.      'Ib'^-paije  catalogue  free. 

^M      THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Ur.Leeds          Department  103,  Springfield,  Mass. 

HOrSlOra'S    rOI^     weather 

Cold  Weather   ^J'-'T.  ''ltJ^^^'y 

pin^^fQ                   fresh    when    planted. 
C^ldlllS                   We    pack    herbaceous 
And  Flowpr  Sp'<>(l<i        Plants  in  fresh  moss. 
That   Grow                 Customers    sa.r    they 
inal   orow                 a.xme      fresh.         All 

CALIFORNIA,  Los  Angeles. 

CALIFORNIA  HOSPITAL 

School  for  Nurses.     Three  years  learning  profession  -without  ex- 
pense in  California's  beautiful  city.    Medical,  Surgical.  Maternity. 
Eye  and  Ear  Departments.     Illustrated  booklet  free.    Write  Med- 
ical Director.        Also  a  few  young  men  admitted  to  a  two  years' 
course. 

roots    ot    shrubs  -and 
trees  are  dipped   in  a   preparation   of  wet   clay, 
which    excludes    the    air    and    prevents    drying 
out.     We  offer  a  long  list  of  the  hardier  shrubs, 
trees,   plants,    vines,   wild   flowers,   hardy   ferns, 
bulbs,  etc.     See  our  new  catalog  before  placing 
spring  orders.     Prices  very  low.  considering  the 
superior  (piality  of  stock.      Address 
F.   H.   HORSFORD.                Charlotte,  Vermont 

"HOME-MAKING,    THE    NEW    PROFESSION" 

Is  a  lOO-pag-e  illustrated  hand-book:  it's  FREE.      Cookery,  diet. 

health,    children;  home-study    Doiiu-stic   Science  courses.      For 

home-making  and  well-paid  positions. 

American  School  of  Home  Economics,  529  West  69tb  St.  Chicago,  HI 

rAIUP   PFIVnV    Valcoar  Islaiid   Lake  Champlain.  A 
Vnilll      1  IjHII,  rcalc^m^  for  real  boys,  from  nine  to 

SCHOOL  INFORMATION 

PRFF    Catalogs  of  all  Boarding  Schools  for  camps)  in  U.  S. 
*  rVUEj   Expert  advice  free.     Want  for  g-irls  or  boys?    Main- 
tained for  all  schools.    «->!/<;  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS'  ASSOCIATION 

1042  Times  Bids,.  New  York,  or  1542  Masonic  Temple,  Chicago 

sixteen  years  inclusive.     Our  system  is  unusual.      It  not 
only  gives  the  boy  a  bully  good  time  but  brings  out  the  best 
that  is  in  him.       Eight  years  freedom  from  sickness  and 
accident  speaks  for  our  individual  oversight.     Experienced 
staff.     Resident  physician.    500  acres.     Main-line  station. 
Our  booklet  will  interest  you.     CH.\S    K.  TAYLOR.  M.A., 
Mgr.,  W.  Mermaid  Lane.  St.   Martin's,  Philadelphia.  Pa 

HARTFORD 


W.  Douglas  Mackenzie 

President 


Theological  Seminary 

Dean.  M.  W.  JACOBUS 

School  of  Religious  Pedagogy 

Dean.  E.  H.  Kniglit 

Kennedy  School  of  Missions 

Secretary.  E.  W.  CAPEN 


Through  these  Associated  Schools  Hartford  offers 
ample  training,  both  scholarly  and  practical,  for  the 
Christian  ministry;  meets  the  present  demand  for 
trained  lay  workers  in  church,  Sunday-school  and 
social  service:  and  gives  special  missionary  prepara- 
tion for  the  foreign  field.  Each  of  these  schools  has 
its  independent  faculty  and  its  own  institutional  life, 
but  together  they  form  one  interdenominational 
institution  with  the  unity  of  a  common  aim  and  spirit. 
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HEALEY  &  CO. 


Having  perfected  the  Electric  Vehi- 
cle in  the  application  of  a  spiral  trans- 
mission, connected  with  an  Edison 
battery,  as  proven  in  the  several  runs 
to  Philadelphia 

102    MILES   ON  A  SINGLE 
CHARGE  OF  ELECTRICITY 

with  a  luxuriously  appointed  Brougham,  as 
illustrated,  weigliing,  with  passengers,  3.840 
pounds,   feel   justified   in    claiming 

THE  PERFECT  CITY  VEHICLE 

Free  from  smoke  and  disagreeable  odors. 
Simple  in  operation,  silent,  economical.  The 
resvilt  of  years  of  study;  protected  by  several 
mechanical   patents. 

BROADWAY,  Fifty-First  St.  and  Seventh  Ave. 
NEW  YORK 


>C  APITAL^ 

'is  invited  for  establishing  near  New\ 
York  or  Philadelphia  a  chemienl  i)hint 
to  manufacture  fine  chemicals,  pri- 
marily those  not  yet  made  in  America. 
Processes  thoroughly  tested ;  experi- 
enced manager ;  able  works  ehemist. 

This  investment  offers  especially  good 
opportunities  for  profits  now  and  a 
broad  field  for  future  development. 
Write  C.  S.  Guthrie,  Attorney,  60 
Broadway.   New   York   City. 


AniCMTAI  Delicious  candied  fruits,  a  novelty  confec- 
UKlLinlilL  tion.     Something  diSfereat.     You  will  like 

OlirrrTQ      them.     Large  boxes  assorted  prepaid  SI. 00. 

VliLiLiiiJ  Double  size  souvenir  box  $2.00.  Samples 
10c  and  25c.  ORIENTAL  IMPORT  CO.,  416  Muirhead 
Building,  San  Francisco,  California. 


Six  Superb 
Spencers 

Vnr  O^f  we  will  mail 
1  01  £,%Jl,  one  regular 
10-cetit  packet  ("lO  10  50  seeds) 
each  of  Burpee's  Dainty,  a 
beautiful  picotee  pink-edged 
Spencer;  BURPEE'S  King  Edward. 
deep  carmine  scarlet;  BURPEE'S  Irish 
Belle  or  Dream,  rich  lilac  flushed  wiih 
pink;  Mrs.  Cuthbertson,  an  exquisite 
pink;  Mrs.  Hugh  Dickson,  rich  apricot 
on  cream  ground ;  also  one  large  packet  (90  to  100 
seeds)  of  the  Burpee  Blend  of  Superb  Spen- 
cers FOR  1915,  the  finest  mixture  of  Spencers  or 
Orchid-Flowered  Sweet  Peas  everoffered.  The  Bur- 
pee leaflet  on  Sweet  Pea  Culture  with  each  col  lection 

Burpee's  Annual 

Known  a<  Ibe  leading  American  seed  catalog — thi< 
bright  book  of  182  pages  for  1915  it  better  than  ever. 
It  ii  mailed  free.  Write  for  it  today  and  kindly  name 
The  Independent. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

Burpee  Buildings,  Philadelphia 


^iiiNiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiimmiiiiiim' 


INSURANCE 

CONDUCTED  BY  W.  E.  UNDERWOOD 


NOT    AFFECTED    BY    THE    WAR 

In  a  brief  address  to  his  policyholders 
and  the  public,  submitting  comparative 
figures  for  the  years  1913  and  1914, 
President  Kingsley,  of  the  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Company,  touches  on 
the  relations  of  the  company  -with 
the  ■war  in  Europe.  Of  the  million 
or  more  policyholders,  about  15,600 
who  are  in  France,  Germany,  Belgium 
and  Austria-Hungary  (about  1%  per 
cent  of  the  membership)  include  men 
whose  attained  ages  run  from  seven- 
teen to  thirty-nine  years  inclusive, 
about  2400  of  whom  hold  con- 
tracts which  contain  no  clause  limit- 
ing the  war  risk.  The  company's  death 
losses  in  1914  show  a  mortality  equaling 
seventy-three  per  cent  of  the  expected 
— the  same  rate  experienced  in  1913. 
From  which  we  may  conclude  that  up 
to  the  end  of  last  year  the  company's 
mortality  had  not  been  adversely  af- 
fected by  war  losses.  On  January  1  the 
company's  assets  were  $818,461,331,  as 
compared  with  $779,555,162  a  year 
earUer— a  gain  of  $38,906,169. 

ENCOURAGING   CRIMINALITY 

Two  legislatures  are  now  considering 
bills  reintroducing  into  state  regulation 
of  insurance  the  valued-policy  principle. 

For  the  information  of  those  not  up 
on  the  subject,  we  will  briefly  explain 
the  proposition.  Take  your  fire  insur- 
ance policy  and  read  it:  you  will  find 
that  it  promises  indemnity  against  all 
loss  and  damage  in  a  sum  yiot  exceed- 
ing the  amount  for  which  it  was  is- 
sued. That  is  the  maximum  of  nrotec- 
tion;  and  it  will  pay  any  amount  less 
than  that  which  the  adjustment  shows 
is  actually  lost,  existing  market  values 
governing  the  calculations.  The  valued- 
policy  law  (which  applies  to  immovable 
property  only)  proposes  that  if  the 
building  insured  is  totally  destroyed  by 
fire,  the  company  shall  be  liable  for  an 
amount  equaling  the  face  of  the  policy. 
Assuming  that  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty at  the  time  of  its  destruction  was 
equal  to  or  in  excess  of  the  insurance, 
the  conclusion  that  the  insurer  is  lia- 
ble for  the  whole  amount  of  its  policy 
is  indisputable.  But  suppose  it  is  found 
after  the  loss  occurs  that  the  amount 
of  the  insurance  exceeds  the  value  of 
the  building?  Ordinarily  this  is  not  fre- 
quent, but  it  does  occur  in  a  small  per- 
centage of  losses.  Naturally,  under  the 
stimulus  of  a  valued-policy  law  the  pro- 
portion would  augment  appreciably; 
over-insurance  would  "boom"  and  the 
arson  industry  would  become  unusually 
active. 

Now  and  then,  under  comparatively 
healthy  conditions,  fire  insurance  com- 
panies are  made  to  buy,  at  fancy  prices, 
many  otherwise  unmarketable  build- 
ings without  seriously  impairing  their 


assumed  averages;  but  what  would  be 
their  financial  condition  if  crafty  spec- 
ulators in  indemnity  thru  a  law  may 
use  the  power  of  a  state  in  making  the 
destruction  of  property  a  profitable 
business? 

No  honest  man  desires  from  a  fire 
insurance  company  more  money  than 
he  has  actually  lost;  no  dishonest  man 
should  be  permitted  to  enforce  the  col- 
lection of  more.  The  law  should  nunish, 
not  reward,  the  latter.  Valued-policy 
laws  can  aid  none  but  the  criminally 
inclined  and  should  be  wiped  off  the 
statutes  in  every  state. 


A.  F.,  Woodside,  N.  Y. — You  seem  to  be 
laboring  under  a  misapprehension  respect- 
ing the  utility  and  other  advantages  of  the 
Ordinary  Life  policy.  You  say  it  is  com- 
monly supposed  to  be  a  poor  contract  for 
the  man  who  is  looking  for  protection  rath- 
er than  for  insurance  and  investment  com- 
bined. I  think  .you  are  mistaken  in  your 
assumption.  I  should  say  that  70  or  75 
per  cent  of  all  the  policies  in  force  in  old 
line  companies  are  of  the  Ordinary  Life 
class.  The  reason  is  plain.  Most  insured 
persons  are  recipients  of  incomes  below 
rather  than  above  the  average,  and  their 
needs  in  the  insurance  line  demand  the 
greatest  amount  of  protection  that  can  be 
bought  for  the  money  devoted  to  that  pur- 
pose. As  nearly  as  safety  will  permit,  the 
Ordinary  Life  policy  more  fully  than  any 
other  meets  the  requirement.  You  are  forty- 
six  years  old,  and  I  conclude  that  you  need 
protection.  I  unreservedly  recommend  an 
Ordinary  Life  policy  in  any  well  managed 
company.  There  are  so  many  good  ones 
doing  business  in  this  state  that  we  could 
not  name  any  without  discriminating 
against  the  others.  Write  to  several  and 
ask  for  sample  policies  and  dividend  rec- 
ords. With  such  information  you  will  have 
no  trouble  making  a  proper  choice. 

W.  M.  C.  C,  Altoona.  Pa.— The  1914 
financial  statement  of  the  company  you 
mention  has  not  yet  come  to  my  attention. 
I  have  looked  up  the  record  of  the  com- 
pany, its  organizers  and  present  managers 
and  am  favorably  impressed  with  their  sin- 
cerity and  ability.  Outside  of  the  prelim- 
inary term  feature  of  the  policy  contracts, 
which  I  believe  will  be  abandoned  in  time, 
there  is  but  one  thing  open  to  serious  criti- 
cism, and  that  is  an  authorized  capital  of 
$1,000,000.  So  large  an  amount  is  un- 
necessary and  is  a  clog  on  the  interests  of 
policyholders  if  in  the  future  it  issues  par- 
ticipating policies. 

H.  H.  C,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.— No,  the  fact 
that  a  company  is  of  New  York  origin  and 
subject  to  the  laws  of  that  state  is  not  a 
guarantee  of  its  safety.  It  is,  however,  a 
factor  of  comparatively  great  value.  The 
organization  you  mention  operates  on  the 
assessment  plan — a  system  I  cannot  en- 
dorse, because  it  is  unscientific,  insecure 
and  transitory.  No  life  insurance  scheme 
can  be  permanent  which  fails  to  provide 
for  the  accumulation  of  a  reserve  against 
advancing  age,  thus  reducing  the  insurer's 
liability  each  year  while  keeping  the  pre- 
miums level. 

Commencing  business  about  a  year  ago 
the  Hartford  Accident  and  Indemnity  Com- 
pany shows  by  its  first  published  balance 
sheet  (of  date  December  31,  1914),  total 
assets  of  $2,057,508;  total  reserves  of 
$673,262 ;  total  liabilities,  including  capi- 
tal stock,  of  $1,423,261 ;  and  net  surplus 
of  $634,246. 
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RED  CROSS  CONTRIBUTIONS 

The  total  amount  contributed  to  the 
Red  Cross  Relief  Fund  thus  far  thru 
The  Independent  is  $5902.32. 

The  following  list  covers  the  con- 
tributions hitherto   unreported: 

John  T.  Davis.  :M.  D..  Zanesville.  Ohio, 
$:.';  lli'v.  Alfred  J.  Hulton.  Rochester.  N. 
Y..  $2;  Mrs.  Flora  Paine  Hopf.  Hartford. 
Conn.,  $2;  L.  Cnrtis  Hiiftlies,  Jamestown. 
Pa..  $3 :  Mrs.  Inmau.  Rogers  Park.  Chi- 
cago. 111..  $2:  Federated  Church  Sunday 
School.  Sterling,  Mass.,  $15.60;  Miss  Hel- 
ena F.  Lamson,  Boston.  Mass..  $5;  Edith 
R.  Merriman.  Madrid.  N.  Y..  $2:  Henry 
M.  Seelv.  Middleburv.  Vt..  $2 :  Mrs.  W.  P. 
Turner.  Ruskin.  Tenn..  $2;  Shelbyville 
Woman's  Club,  Shelbyville  Chautauqua 
Dept.  of  Club,  S.  H.  G.  Dept.  of  Club. 
History  Dept.  of  Club.  Mrs.  Addie  Dear- 
ing.  Mrs.  Flora  Tackett.  Mrs.  Mary  Belle 
Dove.  Pauline  P.  Craig.  Shelbyville.  111.. 
$22:  Miss  M.  A.  Goodell.  Whitinsville. 
Mass..  $5 :  Nicholas  Copershenski.  Ivan- 
hoe.  Minn.,  $2  :  Helen  E.  Hewes.  Cleveland. 
Ohio.  $10 :  Friends,  per  S.  C.  Nichols.  Fort 
Atkinson,  Wis..  $6 :  Ada  A.  Rountree.  Wil- 
berforce.  Ohio.  $2  :  Hiram  College.  Hiram. 
Ohio.  $11.10:  Charles  Burton  Briggs. 
Jolmstown.  N.  Y..  .$2:  F.  W.  Decker.  Salt 
I.jike  City.  Ftah.  $2;  C.  S.  Clark.  M.  D.. 
Canton.  Ohio.  $2 :  AY.  S.  Douds.  Meadville. 
Pa..  $6:  Mrs.  William  Fitz.  Providence. 
R.  I..  $2;  Miss  Anna  M.  Reed.  Pennsyl- 
vania. $6:  Miss  D.  M.  C.  Webbe.  London. 
Canada.  $2;  R.  B.  Orover.  West  Newbury. 
IMass..  $2 :  Rev.  Thomas  Hodge.  Torring- 
ton.  Wvo..  $2:  Mary  H.  Phillips.  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa..  $25:  John  H.  B.  Phillins. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa..  $25;  Carrie  B.  Pond.  Hot 
Si)rings.  N.  C.  $4:  .John  F.  Ross.  Ports- 
mouth. Ohio.  $5:  R.  S.  Williams,  Augusta. 
Ga.,  $2. 

PEBBLES 

Ethel — I  suppose  you  have  had  some 
truly  marvelous  hunting  experiences? 

Cholly — My  eye.  yes !  Once  I  shot  at  a 
deer,  and  hit  a  deer  ! — Puck. 

THESE    CRUEL   ^VAR    LORDS 

"The  Youngest  Volunteer  of  the  Russian 
Army.  Also  Wounded  and  Decorated  by 
the  Czar." — New  York  Times. 

A  child  sat  in  a  movie  tent 

To  elevate  his  mind. 
He  saw  a  lady  shoot  a  gent 

And  went  away  refined. 

A  child  sat  in  a  movie  tent. 

He  saw   a   trainer   bitten 
By  lions,  and  in  merriment 

Went  home  and  chewed  the  kitten. 
— Princeton   Tiger. 

Aunt  Lindy  had  brought  around  her 
three  grandchildren  for  her  mistress  to  see. 
The  three  little  darkies,  in  calico  frocks, 
stood  squirming  in  line  while  Lindy  proudly 
sm-veyed  them. 

"What  are  their  names,  Lindy?"  her 
mistress  asked. 

"Dey's  name'  after  flowers,  ma'am.  Ah 
name  'em.  De  bigges'  one's  name'  Gladiola. 
De  nex'  one.   she  name'   Heliotrope." 

"Those  •  are  very  pretty,"  her  mistress 
said.  "What  is  the  littlest  one  named?" 

"She  name"  Artuhficial,  ma'am." — Wom- 
an's Home   Companion. 

PEACE  DINNER  AT  THE  HAGUE 

(1920  or  later) 
Menu 

Consomme  a  la  France 
Russian  Caviare 

Belgian  Hares  (Stewed) 
English    Roast    Beef 
Sauerkraut  and  Speck 
Turkey  (in  Greece)  Chop  Suey 

Spaghetti  a  la  Italienne 

Vienna  Schnitzel  Irish  Stew 

Ale       Beer       Absinthe       Vodka 

Bryan  Grape  Juice  Wilson  Whisky 

Schweitzer  Kiise       Japanese  Cherries 

and 

American  Ice  Cream 

— Pennsylvania  Punch  Bowl. 


New  England  Mutual 

Life  Insurance  Company 

•87   Milk  Street,   Boston,   Massachusetts 
ALFRED  D.  FOSTER,  President 

Seventy-first  Annual  Statement 

According  to  Values  December  31,  1914,  as  fixed  by  the  Massachusetts  Insurance  Department 

ASSETS  LIABILITIES 


Bonds    and    StocUs $38,805,409.00 

Real  Estate:  Home  Office  Build- 
ings      1,230,003.19 

Other   Real   Estate 560,369.15 

Loans  on   First   Mortgage 15,031,884.00 

Loans  on   Collateral  .Security...  222.850.00 
Loans  on  Policies  and  Premium 

Notes 11,665,392.24 

Interest  and  Rents,  due  and  ac- 
crued       867,977.49 

Net   Outstanding  Premiums....  634,347.91 

Cash    in    Banks 1,144,778.05 


Reserve  at  Massachusetts  Stand- 
ard     $61,808,377.71 

Death    and    Endowment    Claims 

Reported  and  Awaiting  Proofs         292,389.53 

Reserve    for    Unreported    Death 

Claims   47,678.00 

Reserve  for  Equalization  of  Mor- 
tality and  Depreciation  of 
Assets    300,000.00 

Premiums  and   Interest  paid   in 

advance    67,213.35 

Commissions  and  Expenses  Ac- 
crued     52,694.43 

Insurance     Taxes,     payable      in 

191.5    ■; 158,094.39 

Distribution  of  Surplus  Accrued         462,979.17 

Distribution  of  Surplus  .Appor- 
tioned Dec.  31,  1914,  payable 
in    19 1 5    1,970,000.00 


$65,159.4-26.58 
NET  SURPLUS,  Massachusetts 

Standard    5,003,584.45 


$70,163,01  {.03 


$70,163,011.03 


Increase    in    Premium    Income $542,243.13 

Increase   in    Gross    Income 707,494.06 

Increase    in    Assets 3,994,308.50 

Increase   in    Policy   Reserves 3,876,852.39 

Increase   in    Insurance    in    Force 16,282,265.00 


EDWARD  W.  ALLEN,  General  Agent.       - 
LATHROP  E.   BALDWIN,  General  Agent, 
PARKER  &  HiNKLEY,  General  Agents.    - 
HENDERSON  &   MANN.    General  Agents. 
HENRY   P.    WICKES.   General  Agent. 


220  Broadway,  New  York  City 

141   Bioadway.   New  York  City 

-     White  Building.  Buffalo,  New  '^'ork 

Cutler  Building,   Rochester.  New  York 

Union  Building.  Syracuse.  New  'i'ork 


January    i,    1915. 

Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Atlantic  BuildiDg.  5 1  Wall  St..  New  York 

Insares  Against  Marine  and  Inland  Transportation! 

Risk  and  Will  Issue  Policies  Making  Loss  Pay- 
able in  Europe  and  Oriental  Countries 

Chartered  by  the  State  of  New  York  in  1842, 
was  preceded  by  a  stock  company  of  a  similar 
name.  The  latter  company  was  liquidated  and 
part  of  its  capital,  to  the  extent  of  $100,000, 
was  used,  with  consent  of  the  stockholders,  by 
the  Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  t'ompany  and 
repaid  witb  a  bonus  and  interest  at  the  expira- 
tion of  two  years. 

During  its  existence  the  com- 
pan.v  has  insured  property 
to  the   value  of $27,964,578,109.00 

Received   premiums  thereon  to 

the   extent   of 287,324,890.09 

Paid  losses  during  that   period         143,820,874.09 

Issued    certificates    of    profits 

to    dealers 90,801,110.00 

Of  which  there  have  been  re- 
deemed     '. 83,811,450.00 

Leaving  outstanding  at  pres- 
ent    time 6,989,660.00 

Interest    paid     on     certificates 

amounts    to 23,020,22-'>.85 

On  Dccomber  31,  1914.  the  as- 
sets of  the  comp.iny  amount- 
ed   to 14,101.674.46 

The  profits  of  the  company  revert  to  the  as- 
sured and  are  divided  annually  upon  the  pre- 
miums terminated  during  the  year,  thereby  re- 
ducing   the   cost   of   insurance. 

For  such  dividends,  certificates  are  issued 
subject  to  dividends  of  interest  until  ordered 
to  be  redeemed,  in  accordance  with  the  charter. 

A.    A.    RAVEN,    Pres. 

CORNELIUS   ELI>BRT,    Vice-Pres. 

WALTER  WOOD  PARSONS.   2d   Vice-Pres. 

CH.VRLES  E.   F.\Y.  3d  Vice-Pres. 

G.    STANTON    FLOYD-.IONES.    Sec. 


North  Dakota  Farm 
Mortgages 


Are  relieved  from  the  constant 
fluctuation  of  general  class 
securities. 

Farm  Mortgages  secured  upon 
land,  the  prime  factor  of  the 
country's  prosperity,  made  in  an 
old  settled  country,  and  by 
Bankers  of  established  reputa- 
tion and  character  are  the  Ideal 
Investment. 

My  33  years  residence,  and  30 
years  making  Farm  INIortgages 
without  the  loss  of  a  dollar  in 
interest  or  principal,  gives  the 
careful  investor  every  warrant 
and  guarantee  of  absolute  se- 
curity. 

Write  for  particulars. 

WALTER  L.  WILLIAMSON 

LISBON  NORTH  DAKOTA 
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EFFICIENCY  QUESTION  BOX 

CONDUCTED     BY     EDWARD     EARLE     PURINTON, 

DIRECTOR    OF    THE    INDEPENDENT    EFFICIENCY 

SERVICE 


Questions  on  health,  work,  business, 
home  and  everyday  life  will  he  answered 
by  Mr.  Purinton,  in  so  far  as  may  be 
possible,  thru  the  Question  Box  or  by 
personal  letter.  Please  confine  questions 
to  one  sheet.  When  books,  institutions, 
manufactures,  and  other  aids  to  effi- 
ciency are  mentioned,  they  are  not  nec- 
essarily endorsed.  The  Service,  being  a 
clearing-house  of  information,  assumes 
no  responsibility  for  others. 

32.  A  ChioaRO  Business  Man.  "Has  any  cor- 
poration or  educational  institution  collected  data 
or  reports  covering  the  Welfare  work  and  Effi- 
ciency program  of  great  factories  and  stores 
thruout  the  United  States?  If 'so,  where  may 
such   data  be  obtained? 

You  would  find  a  large  amount  of  such 
material  in  the  two  volumes  of  Convention 
Proceedings  issued  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Corporation  Schools.  This  organ- 
ization is  the  only  one,  to  my  knowledge, 
that  has  made,  in  a  form  available  to  the 
public,  a  thoro  study  of  the  welfare  and 
efficiency  methods  employed  by  large  cor- 
porations of  America.  Write  Mr.  F.  C. 
Henderschott,  executive  secretary  of  the 
association,  for  particulars.  Address :  Irv- 
ing place  and  Fifteenth  street.  New  York. 

A  most  interesting  feature  of  the  U.  S. 
Steel  Corporation  is  a  permanent  exhibit 
of  "Safety  First"  appliances  and  coopera- 
tive aids  for  employees.  Visitors  properly 
certified  may  inspect  the  exhibit.  Ask  for 
details.  The  "Safety  First"  manager  is  at 
No.  71  Broadway,  New  York. 


261  Broadway,  New  York,  for  particulars 
of  the  service  offered  by  the  Bourse. 


33.  Mr.  W.  F.,  New  York  City.  "Would  you 
advise  a  young  man  of  moderate  means  to  take 
a  course  in  personal  efficiency,  or  one  of  the 
ordinary  business  forms  ?  Which  would  give  best 
results?  I  am  thoroly  interested." 

Trustworthy  advice  can  never  be  given 
without  full  knowledge  of  actual  conditions. 
In  general,  a  course  in  personal  efiiciency 
bears  the  same  relation  to  a  mere  technical 
training  that  a  grammar  school  education 
does  to  an  apprenticeship  of  shop  work.  An 
ordinary  "business  course,"  while  valuable, 
is  definitely  restricted  and  tends  to  narrow- 
ness. It  would  naturally  follow,  hardly  ever 
precede,  the  broader,  more  vital,  more  in- 
spiring and  empowering  course  in  personal 
efficiency.  Learn  to  handle  your  brain  and 
body^as  a  human  machine — then  you  will 
master  a  mechanical  machine  twice  as  well. 


34.  Mr.  J.  A.  U.,  Missouri.  "Could  you  give 
me  information  in  regard  to  the  Efficiency  So- 
ciety, eligibility  as  to  membership,  etc.?" 

The  Efficiency  Society  is  located  at  No. 
41  Park  Row,  New  York.  Write  the  secre- 
tary for  privileges  and  conditions  of  mem- 
bership. 


35.  Mr.  G.,  New  York  City.  "How  can  you 
suggest  overcoming  a  good  man's  inability  to 
get  good  work  from  a  shop  of  men  who  will  not 
work  fast?" 

Is  the  "good  man"  himself  a  fast  worker? 
Most  men  follow  the  lead  of  their  super- 
visor or  employer,  doing  as  he  does  and  not 
as  he  says.  What  are  this  foreman's  quali- 
fications for  leadership?  Is  he  magnetic, 
enthusiastic,  tactful,  strong  in  mind  and 
body?  He  should  be  examined  by  an  ex- 
pert character  analyst,  to  find  whether  he 
belongs  in  a  place  of  execution,  responsi- 
bility and  mastery  of  men. 

The  adoption  of  a  bonus  or  other  system 
of  reward,  possibly  of  a  method  of  profit- 
sharing,  would  change  the  complexion  of 
your  business.  The  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary, Forty-second  street  and  Fifth  ave- 
nue, contains  books  on  this  subject.  Write 
the  secretary  of  the  Business  Bourse,  No. 


36.  Miss  G.  E.  S.,  Iowa.  "Are  public  speakers 
on  euiciency  procurable?  Who  are  they,  what  do 
they  charge,  and  where  could  they  be  reached? 
Can  a  young  teacher  fresh  from  college  talk  to 
high  school  pupils  on  efficiency  with  more  bene- 
ficial results  than  a  teacher  who  has  been  out  of 
college  for  a  long  time?" 

Public  speakers  on  the  subject  are  few 
and  far  between.  Most  of  the  efficiency  ex- 
perts who  know  their  work  have  already 
been  retained  by  the  large  corporations. 
Living  as  you  do  in  a  small  town,  you  could 
probably  secure  a  reliable  speaker  only  by 
cooperating  with  some  large  factory  or 
store  in  a  nearby  city ;  by  arranging  for 
a  talk,  or  series  of  talks,  or  other  efficiency 
service,  in  connection  with  the  industrial 
organization,  you  might  obtain  a  single 
lecture  on  a  reduced  charge,  as  a  "stop- 
over" engagement.  We  have  had  a  number 
of  requests  similar  to  yours,  and  will  ar- 
range a  lecture  tour  when  the  demand 
seems   to  warrant   the  undertaking. 

The  young  teacher,  in  lecturing  on  effi- 
ciency, would  have  more  enthusiasm,  the 
older  teacher  more  experience.  Both  quali- 
ties are  needed.  If  the  young  teacher  has 
dignity,  common  sense,  caution,  practical- 
ity, popularity,  the  young  teacher  would  be 
om-  choice  ;  and  if  an  older  teacher  can  be 
found  who  has  hope,  elasticity,  humor, 
sympathy  and  comradeship,  the  older 
teacher  might  be  our  choice. 


;i7.  A  New  York  Reader.  "How  can  I  make  a 
good  business  pay  when  competition  by  small 
men  cuts  price  of  work  below  cost  to  me?" 

There  is  probably  a  leak  somewhere  in 
your  buying,  selling,  accounting  or  financ- 
ing. Why  should  a  small  competitor  under- 
bid you  on  costs?  Your  larger  plant  should 
buy  wholesale,  and  reduce  your  costs  be- 
low his.  You  probably  need  an  efficiency 
engineer,  or  at  least  a  certified  auditor  or 
accountant,  to  find  where  your  waste  comes 
in.  However,  you  may  discover  this  for 
yourself,  on  reading  the  right  books.  Ask 
for  description  of  the  "Business  Men's  En- 
cyclopedia" and  other  business  guides  pub- 
lished by  System  magazine,  Wabash  and 
Madison,  Chicago.  If  you  had  stated  the 
exact  nature  and  conditions  of  your  work, 
we  could  have  answered  more  to  the  point. 


38.  Prof.  A.  G.,  Minnesota.  "I  am  contemplat- 
ing a  change  of  occupation,  but  do  not  know 
where  my  greatest  power  lies.  I  believe  that  a 
carefully  prepared  list  or  outline  of  the  various 
human  powers  would  be  a  valuable  help  in  solv- 
ing this  problem.  Is  there  such  a  list  available?" 

Ask  Professor  Benjamin  Gruenberg,  of 
the  Julia  Richman  High  School,  New  York, 
for  details  of  the  work  of  the  Vocational 
Guidance  Association.  Write  to  Fowler  and 
Wells,  18  East  Twenty-second  street,  New 
York,  regarding  list  of  mental  faculties, 
and  of  books  by  Professor  Fowler,  Nelson 
Sizer,  and  others.  Refer  to  Answer  No.  2 
in  Efficiency  Question  Box,  issue  of  The 
Independent  for  December  21,  1914.  I  am 
now  preparing  a  table  or  list  of  mental 
qualities  and  powers,  with  _  key  for  their 
location  and  comparison.  This  will  be  pub- 
lished in  article  or  book  form,  and  notifica- 
tion sent  you. 

It  would  not  be  wise  to  leave  your  pres- 
ent work  on  the  mere  chance  of  locating 
and  developing  your  supreme  talent  in  a 
new  field.  Whatever  money  a^^d  time  you 
can  spare  may  well  be  devoted  to  self- 
study  and  to  preparation  for  a  larger 
sphere.  But  don't  forget  the  practical,  in 
reaching  for  the  ideal.  We  all  have  infinite 
possibilities — and  the  grocer  and  landlord 
to  pay. 


39.  Mr.  F.  B..  Chicago.  "Will  you  kindly  let 
me  know  in  what  numbers  of  The  Independent 
your  articles  on  Efficiency  have  appeared?  I  do 
not    vvant  to  miss   any." 

The  article.  "What  Is  Efficiency?"  was 
the  first,  appearing  November  30,  1914. 
The  article  on  Work,  that  on  Play,  and 
that  on  Home,  appeared  respectively  in 
the  last  issues  of  December.  January  and 
February.  The  Efficiency  Question  Box  has 
been  published  in  the  first  and  third  num- 
bers each  month.  Back  numbers  containing 
efficiency  ai'ticles  and  Question  Box  may 
be  had.  at  ten  cents  each,  on  application 
to   the   publishers. 


PEBBLES 

What  has  become  of  the  old-fashioned 
girl  that  wore  one-color  shoes? — Columbia 
Jester. 

Is  there  a  gentleman  in  this  country  who 
has  not  a  plan  for  ending  the  present  war? 
— E.  W.  Howe's  Monthly. 

"You  know  we  have  fine  apartments  now. 
it  is  so  (piiet.  We  are  right  over  a  bowling 
allev  and  you  can  hear  a  pin  drop." — Penn. 
State  Froth. 

"So  you  don't  like  living  in  the  country? 
What  do  you  miss  most  since  moving  out 
of  town?" 

"Trains." — Philadelphia  Ledger. 

With  the  pardoning  power  no  longer 
vested  in  Mr.  Blease,  greater  care  should 
be  exercized  about  getting  into  prison  in 
South  Carolina. — Ohio  State  Journal. 

Recent  dispatches  from  Mexico  City  re- 
mind us  that  Mexico  has  the  largest  per 
capita  of  Provisional  Presidents  of  any 
country  in  the  world. — Chicapo  Herald. 

Ambassadors  of  foreign  nations  are  here- 
by warned  that  they  must  avoid  noisy  dis- 
cussions in  the  vicinity  of  the  White  House. 
They  might  wake  the  baby. — Chicago  Netcs. 

Bix — What  caused  the  fire  in  the  match 
factory  ? 

Dix — There  was  some  friction,  I  believe, 
among  the  heads  of  the  departments. — 
Boston  Transcript. 

A  hen  sat  on  a  putting  green, 
Then   ambled   slowly  by  me ; 

And  when  I  tried  to  make  my  put — 
I   found   she'd  laid   a  stymie. 

— Yale  Record. 

"Excuse  me.  This  car  is  reserved  for  a 
member  of  Congress  going  South." 

"I  don't  mind  that.  When  traveling  one 
is  not  proud.  I  shall  travel  with  him." — 
U  Illustration. 

Lady — I  want  to  buy  a  dog.  I  don't  ex- 
actly know  what  you  call  them,  but  they 
look  something  like  a  greyhotind,  with  long 
hair,  and  a  head  like  a  bulldog.  Do  you  keep 
dogs  like  that  here? 

"No,  ma'am.  We  drowns  'em." — Life. 

Many  Old  Fogy  notions  are  excellent 
compared  with  some  of  the  New  Fog.y  no- 
tions.— E.  W.  Howe's  Monthly. 

The  Man  (during  the  second  act) — This 
play  was  taken  from  the  French. 

His  Wife — Apparently  the  Allies  have 
abolished   their   censorship. — Puck. 

She — -Isn't  it  strange  that  the  length  of 
a  man's  arm  is  equal  to  the  circumference 
of  a  girl's  waist? 

He — Let's  get  a  string  and  see. — Jester. 

One  '18 — Where  have  you  been? 
'Nother   '18 — To   the   cemetery. 
"Any  one  dead?" 

"Sure ;  every  one  of  them." — Punch 
Bowl. 

The  Fallen  One — Officer,  did  you  see  me 
fall  ? 

Officer — Yes. 

The  F.  O. — Had  you  ever  seen  me  be- 
fore? 

Officer — No. 

The  F.  O. — Then  how  did  you  know  it 
was  me? — Harvard  Lampoon. 
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THE   WAR  TIME   COUPON 

This  is  a  first-of-March  warning  to  all 
our  subscribers  that  the  War  Time 
Coupons  which  were  sent  to  them  at  the 
beginning  of  February  are  available 
only  until  the  first  of  April.  There  has 
been  an  extended  use  of  these  coupons 
on  the  part  of  our  readers  and  their 
friends,  and  there  is  ample  opportunity 
in  the  March  days  remaining  for  any 
present  subscril?er  to  secure  and  use  an 
additional  supply,  which  will  be  prompt- 
ly sent  on  request.  It  is  a  pleasant  fact 
that  the  new  subscriptions  received  on 
the  twenty-third  of  February  were 
Nine  Hundred  and  Forty-three  in  num- 
ber. 

A   MENTAL  INVENTORY 

A  few  years  ago  we  happened  to  see 
a  list  of  questions  prepared  by  the 
Friends  School  of  Germantown,  Penn- 
sylvania, to  test  the  range  of  knowl- 
edge possest  by  the  pupils.  We  were  so 
struck  by  the  ingenuity  and  scope  of 
the  test  that  we  published  it  in  The 
Independent  and  we  were  glad  we  did, 
for  many  of  our  readers  got  amusement 
and  profit  in  "trying  it  out"  on  their 
pupils,  their  friends  and  even,  in  rare 
cases,  themselves.  So  we  publish  here- 
with for  the  fourth  time  the  questions 
used  in  the  annual  quiz.  They  are  de- 
signed for  boys  and  girls  of  grammar 
and  high  school  grade  ranging  from 
eleven  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  But 
there  are  few  adults,  as  we  have  found, 
who  can  score  a  hundred,  altho  it  can- 
not be  said  that  the  questions  demand  a 
greater  "apperceptive  basis"  than  is 
necessary  for  the  intelligent  reading  of 
magazines  and  newspapers. 

Last  year  we  agreed  to  correct  and 
grade  all  the  answers  sent  in  to  us. 
This  year  we  make  no  such  promise, 
the  reason  being  that  the  plan  was  too 
successful.  But  we  will  publish  next 
month  the  answers  to  these  questions 
so  our  readers  may  grade  themselves. 

GENERAL    INFORMATION   TEST 

Germantown  Friends  School 

First  Month  4,  1915 

Name :  1.  The  presiding  officer  of  the  U. 
S.  Senate.  2.  The  English  Minister  for  For- 
eign Affairs.  3.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire.  4.  The  living  ex-Presidents  of 
the  United  States.  5.  The  capital  city  of 
Russia.  6.  The  French  or  German  national 
anthem.  7.  A  prominent  Scotch-American 
worker  for  peace.  8.  The  two  great  nations 
that  have  been  at  peace  for  100  years. 

9.  Where  is  the  Golden  Gate?  10.  What 
is  the  Monroe  Doctrine?  11.  Where  is  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  to  be  held?  12. 
What  is  the  official  language  of  Brazil?  13. 
What  is  the  official  language  of  Australia? 


14.  What  is  the  official  language  of  Bel- 
gium? 15.  What  disease  has  recently  at- 
tacked thousands  of  cattle  in  this  country? 
16.  Name  the  two  largest  neutral  countries 
of  Asia.  17.  What  foreign  city  was  recently 
evacuated  by  American  troops?  18.  Which 
party  has  a  majority  in  the  U.  S.  Senate? 
19.  What  attitude  regarding  increase  in  the 
U.  S.  standing  army  did  President  Wilson 
take  in  his  last  message  to  Congress? 

Name  the'author  of:  20.  "Alice  in  Won- 
derland." 21.  "The  Blue  Bird."  22.  "The 
Inside  of  the  Cup."  23.  "The  Prince  and 
the  Pauper."  24.  "The  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles." 25.  "The  New  Freedom."  26.  "Hugh 
Wynne."  27.  "The  Lay  of  the  Last  Min- 
strel." 

Name  the  painter  of:  28.  "The  Descent 
from  the  Cross"  (Antwerp).  29.  "Christ 
Among  the  Doctors"  (Dresden).  30.  "The 
Fighting  T6m6raire"  (London,  Tate).  31. 
"Charles  I"  (Paris,  Louvre).  32.  "Madon- 
na della  Sedia"   (Florence). 

Name:  83.  The  Bay  State.  34.  The  Em- 
pire State.  35.  The  Lone  Star  State.  36. 
The  Blue  Grass  State.  37.  The  Hoosier 
State.  38.  The  Buckeye  State.  39.  The  Old 
Dominion.  Show  the  meaning  of  the  follow- 
ing by  using  in  an  English  sentence :  40. 
Esprit  de  corps.  41.  Cum  grano  sails.  42. 
Bete  noir.  43.  Carte  blanche.  44.  Pro  bono 
publico.  45.  In  medias  res.  46.  Sine  qua 
non. 

Identify  by  naming  some  achievement  of, 
or  position  held  by,  the  following :  47.  Mar- 
garet Deland.  48.  Victor  Herbert.  49.  Sam- 
uel Gompers.  50.  Charles  P.  Steinmetz.  51. 
John  Masefield.  52.  von  Hindenburg.  53. 
Lord  Kitchener.  54.  Billy  Sunday.  55.  Bar- 
oness von  Suttner.  56.  H.  G.  Wells.  57.  Ed- 
ward A.  MacDoweU.  58.  Pasteur.  59.  Car- 
ranza. 

Locate  by  country :  60.  Land's  End.  61. 
Lifege.  62.  Chihuahua.  63.  Ulster.  64.  Ver- 
dun. 65.  Heligoland.  66.  Alsace.  67.  War- 
saw. 68.  Rheims.  69.  Louvain.  70.  Belgrade. 
71.  Kiao-chau. 

What  do  the  following  mean?  72.  The 
white  plague.  73.  Watchful  waiting.  74.  The 
White  Book.  75.  The  Yale  Bowl.  76.  Local 
option.  77.  A.  B.  C.  Conference.  78.  S.  O.  S. 
79.  Incognito;  pseudonym.  80.  Mobiliza- 
tion ;  mobility.  81.  Periscope ;  perimeter. 

82.  What  temperature  Fahrenheit  corre- 
sponds to  0°  Centigrade?  83.  Give  two  rea- 
sons why  the  ocean  freezes  less  easily  than 
the  lakes.  84.  Who  invented  the  ordinary 
incandescent  lamp?  85.  Why  are  icebergs 
frequently  surrounded  with  fog?  86.  Why 
does  a  balloon  rise?  87.  Could  a  bell  in  a 
bottle  from  which  the  air  has  been  ex- 
hausted be  heard?  88.  What  solid  has  the 
smallest  possible  surface  compared  with  its 
volume?  89.  Which  is  the  larger,  a  3-inch 
cube  or  9  cubic  inches?  90.  Would  a  buUet 
fired  horizontally  from  a  fort  500  feet  high, 
continue  around  the  earth  at  a  distance  of 
500  feet  from  it,  if  it  encountered  no  ob- 
stacle and  no  friction  from  the  air? 

Correct  the  following,  or  show  the  ab- 
surdity :  91.  Jane  Addams  was  a  great  suc- 
cess in  "Peter  Pan."  92.  The  quality  of 
mercy  was  not  stained.  93.  At  Rugby  we 
visited  the  scene  of  Tom  Jones's  school 
days.  94.  Goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow 
us  all  the  years  of  our  lives.  95.  Secretary 
Bryan,  formally  a  candidate  for  President, 
also  leader  of  his  party,  is  now  serving  as 
Mr.  Wilson's  private  secretary.  96.  Sieg- 
fried's mother  dipped  her  only  son  in  the 
River  Styx,  whereupon  he  became  intolera- 
ble for  life,  except  in  the  heel. 

Restore  the  following  altered  quotations 
to  their  right  form ;  change  only  the  order 
of  words ;  begin  each  line  of  poetry  with  a 
capital  letter :  97.  It  is  a  sin,  I  know,  for 
me  to  sit  here  and  grin  at  him,  but  so  queer 
are  the  hat,  old  and  three-cornered,  and  the 
breeches,  and  all  that !  98.  On  castle  walls 
and  snowy  summits,  old  in  story,  falls  the 
splendor ;  across  the  lakes  shakes  the  long 
light,  and  in  glory  leaps  the  cataract  wild. 
99.  The  world  is  too  much  with  us!  We  lay 
waste  our  powers,  spending  and  getting, 
late  and  soon ;  we  see  little  that  is  ours  in 
nature ;  our  hearts,  a  sordid  boon,  we  have 
given  away !  100.  The  rude  forefathers  of 
the  hamlet,  each  laid  forever  in  his  narrow 
cell,  sleep  beneath  those  rugged  elms,  that 
yew-tree's  shade,  where  the  turf  heaves  in 
many  a  mould'ring  heap. 
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SOCIAL    RESPONSIBILITY    FOR    UNEMPLOYMENT 


ARE  the  misery  and  demoralization  that  follow 
in  the  wake  of  unemployment  to  be  regarded 
as  penalties  for  misconduct,  or  as  natural  con- 
sequences of  incapacity  or  of  negligence,  or, 
in  legal  parlance,  as  "acts  of  God"?  Or  are  they  rather 
results  of  collective  negligence,  of  a  failure  of  social 
responsibility? 

The  question  is  not  new.  It  probably  was  asked  in 
Memphis  and  in  Babylon.  It  certainly  was  asked  genera- 
tion after  generation  in  Rome.  It  has  been  asked  repeat- 
edly in  the  history  of  France,  and  the  English  Poor 
Law  from  Henry  VII  to  George  V  is  the  formulated 
record  of  centuries-long  discussion  of  it. 

Confession  of  collective  negligence  and  acknowledg- 
ment of  social  responsibility  have  been  spasmodic.  Ex- 
perimental attempts  to  establish  in  law  a  public  or 
governmental  responsibility  have  been  feeble,  usually 
unintelligent  and  ineffective.  The  "right  to  work"  has 
been  proclaimed  by  proletarians  in  all  countries,  but 
it  has  nowhere  been  recognized  in  positive  law. 

Private  and  public  opinion  have  in  all  centuries  and 
in  all  countries  been  overwhelmingly  against  the  view 
that  the  community  in  any  of  its  embodiments,  as 
municipality,  state  or  nation,  is  responsible  for  the  re- 
munerative occupation  of  its  individual  members.  An 
individualistic  philosophy  has  held  that  except  in  times 
of  overwhelming  calamity,  such  as  earthquake  or  fam- 
ine, the  forecasting,  industrious  and  prudent  individual 
without  public  help  will  find,  one  year  with  another, 
enough  work  at  adequate  wages  to  provide  for  himself 
and  his  family  thru  periods  of  unemployment  as  well  as 
thru  normal  times  of  busy  occupation.  The  destitute 
have  generally  been  held  blameworthy  for  their  own 
miserable  condition. 

THAT  a  great  and  significant  change  of  opinion  upon 
this  matter  has  occurred  thruout  the  whole  western 
world  within  a  generation,  no  well-informed  person,  we 
assume,  will  deny.  Three  important  influences  have  co- 
operated with  minor  factors  in  bringing  sober-minded 
men  and  women  to  a  new  way  of  thinking. 

The  worldwide  human  impulse  which  got  up  momen- 
tum toward  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  created 
a  new  sentiment,  and  sentiment  in  the  long  run  attacks 
the  intellectual  processes  and  modifies  conclusions.  The 
socialistic  philosophy  has  undermined  the  dogmatism 
of  Tory  and  Whig  to  an  extent  that  both  conservatives 
and  radicals  probably  underestimate.  In  the  recesses  of 
individual  minds  unconscious  of  socialism,  socialistic 
ideas  in  a  thousand  innocent  disguises  are  harbored. 
But  perhaps  more  effective  than  humanitarianism  or 
socialism  in  bringing  the  world  to  a  partial  admission 


of  social  responsibility  has  been  the  social  efficiency 
program  of  the  German  Imperial  Government,  and  its 
imitation,  halting  and  imperfect  but  actual,  by  other 
European  nations  and  by  American  commonwealths. 
That  this  program  as  conceived  by  Bismarck  and  car- 
ried out  by  his  successors  and  their  imitators  was  pri- 
marily for  militaristic  rather  than  for  humane  ends  is 
possibly  true,  but  the  important  thing  is  that  it  was  the 
beginning  of  a  trial  and  error  experimentation  which 
already  has  yielded  results  that  command  attention. 

The  public  mind  is  prepared,  therefore,  to  examine 
sincerely  the  difficult  problem  of  unemployment  as  it 
presents  itself  in  this  season  of  exceptional  idleness  and 
distress.  A  spirit  of  earnestness  and  willingness  to  learn 
promises  more  satisfactory  and  more  enduring  results 
than  have  followed  hitherto  upon  industrial  depression 
and  the  overtaxing  of  inadequate  relief  agencies.  It  is 
a  good  time  to  push  the  analysis  of  our  social  system 
and  its  functioning  back  to  ultimate  principles. 

IN  such  an  inquiry  three  or  four  crucial  questions  com- 
pel attention.  It  is  said  that  whether  or  not  the  un- 
employed have  brought  their  miseries  upon  themselves 
by  negligence,  vice  or  other  fault  of  their  own,  a  large 
proportion  of  them  are  unemployable. 

There  is  something  wrong  with  the  assertion,  and  no 
study  of  the  problem  is  adequate  which  does  not  get  at 
the  truth  on  this  point,  because,  so  long  as  the  con- 
servatively-minded cling  to  the  belief  that  the  un- 
employed are  relatively  worthless,  social  responsibility 
for  unemployment,  even  if  acknowledged,  will  be  in- 
effective. 

Certain  easily  verified  facts  are  important  here.  When 
industry  is  active  where  are  the  thousands  of  the  "un- 
employable"? Some  of  them  are  on  the  road,  as  way- 
farers and  hoboes,  but  the  number  of  such  is  then  com- 
paratively small.  All  of  the  "unemployable"  that  are 
willing  to  be  employed  are  then  in  actual  fact  employed. 
Their  work  is  doubtless  of  relatively  little  value,  but 
such  as  it  is  the  mills  and  shops,  the  mines,  the  lumber 
camps  and  the  farms  absorb  it  and  are  glad  to  get  it. 
A  concrete  incident  that  we  recall  is  enlightening.  A 
few  years  ago  the  charity  organization  society  of  one 
of  the  large  eastern  cities  thruout  a  whole  year  had  so 
few  demands  for  relief  of  cases  other  than  those  in- 
cident to  sickness  and  old  age  that  it  closed  up  its 
wood-yard. 

Strictly  speaking  then  the  "unemployable"  turn  out 
to  be  non-existent  as  a  residue  after  the  habitual  wan- 
derers and  the  defective  have  been  eliminated  from  the 
situation.  The  unemployable  therefore  are  those  men 
and  women  whose  work  is  of  some  value  but  is  not  up 
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to  standard,  and  who  consequently  are  not  worth  keep- 
ing on  the  payroll  when  times  begin  to  be  bad. 

Must  we  not  then  frankly  acknowledge  that  society 
has  a  plain  duty  to  this  element?  To  a  large  extent  in- 
efficiency results  from  inadequate  or  bad  education.  The 
child  is  not  started  right.  Vocational  guidance  and  indus- 
trial discipline  have  been  denied  him."  The  primary  duty 
of  the  public,  if  the  principle  of  social  responsibility  be 
acknowledged,  is  to  see  to  it  that  children  start  in  life 
with  good  health,  so  far  as  attention  in  school  years 
can  insure  it,  with  industrial  training,  and  with  some 
preparation  for  choosing  the  vocations  to  which  they 
are  adapted.  Our  whole  educational  system  should  be 
brought  up  to  a  new  efficiency  in  these  matters,  and, 
happily,  a  strong  and  resolute  movement  in  that  direc- 
tion is  under  way. 

But  this  is  only  a  beginning.  The  evidence  is  unim- 
peachable that  this  winter  thousands  of  men  and  women 
who  possess  skill,  who  in  normal  times  are  of  standard 
efficiency,  who  have  strong  bodies  and  willing  minds, 
whose  pride  is  hurt  when  they  are  forced  to  seek  any 
kind  of  assistance,  are  idle  and  suffering  thru  no  fault 
of  their  own.  Does  any  obligation  rest  upon  society  to 
provide  employment  for  these?  New  York  City  and 
other  communities,  east  and  west,  are  making  affirma- 
tive answer  to  the  question.  The  obligation  is  admitted; 
a  serious  attempt  to  discharge  it  is  being  made.  When 
men  like  Judge  Gary  consent  to  serve  upon  committees 
of  inquiry  and  relief,  and,  after  looking  into  the  problem 
declare  and  insist  that  the  public  not  only  thru  its  vol- 
untary agencies,  but  also  thru  its  organized  municipal 
and  state  governments,  must  provide  employment  and 
relief,  it  is  plain  that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  argue 
the  question  of  social  responsibility  to  prevent  unem- 
ployment. 

THIS  is  a  good  start.  How  far  shall  we  go?  The  an- 
swer of  common  sense  would  seem  to  be  obvious. 
There  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  either  thru  social  revo- 
lution or  thru  social  evolution  the  institution  of  private 
property  will  be  abandoned.  There  are  excellent  reasons 
for  belief  that  public  property  and  industrial  capital  col- 
lectively owned  will  increase  in  amount,  and  that  they 
will  play  a  part  of  increasing  magnitude  in  productive 
industry.  It  is  practically  certain,  also,  that  social  con- 
trol over  private  property  will  increasingly  be  exercized 
thru  governmental  agencies.  All  this  means  that  condi- 
tions of  employment  in  the  future,  as  at  present,  will 
for  the  most  part  be  beyond  the  control  of  wage-earners 
as  such.  Whatever  control  they  may  be  able  to  share  in, 
they  will  enjoy  thru  organization,  collective  property- 
owning,  cooperation,  and  political  activity.  Therefore, 
whatever  may  have  been  true  in  the  past,  power  over 
employment  and  its  conditions  is  now  a  social  power 
and  increasingly  a  public  power.  Power  and  responsi- 
bility are  not  separable.  Society  in  its  collective  and 
organized  capacity  must  assume  the  obligation  to  insure 
employment. 

How  this  shall  be  done  is  a  problem  calling  for  the 
highest  intelligence,  sound  judgment  and  moral  dis- 
interestedness. That  the  people  of  a  nation  like  the 
United  States  should  be  unable  to  devise  a  workable  and 
satisfactory  plan  is  unthinkable.  When  the  business  and 
professional  men  of  America  make  up  their  minds  that 
a  thing  ought  to  be  done  and  must  be  done,  they  always 


find  out  how  to  do  it.  They  are  making  up  their  minds 
that  the  problem  of  unemployment  must  have  a  practical 
solution. 

Privileges  of  every  kind  are  on  trial  today.  Society 
cannot  afford  to  have  discontent  grow  into  revolutionary 
attempts.  The  attempts  would  fail,  but  the  disorder,  the 
loss  and  the  distress  that  would  attend  the  attempt  are 
unpleasant  to  contemplate.  The  energetic  work  that  was 
put  into  the  reform  of  an  antiquated  and  impossible 
system  of  banking  and  currency  must  now  be  put  into 
the  reform  of  an  antiquated  and  impossible  relation  of 
the  wage-earning  man  to  his  work. 


THE  NEW  "MARSHAL  FORWARD"  OFGERMANY 

AGAIN  the  streets  of  German  cities  are  hung  with 
bunting.  Again  the  schools  have  holiday  and  the 
press  is  filled  with  praise  for  General  von  Hindenburg. 
What  tho  the  German  people  are  reduced  to  Kriegsbrot 
and  the  sandwich  has  lost  its  upper  slice — they  can  still 
feast  in  honor  of  him  who  has  for  the  second  time  freed 
their  country  from  the  invading  Slav.  Hindenburg's 
name  appears  on  everything  from  streets  to  cigarets 
and  the  Government  has  been  obliged  to  issue  notices 
that  the  General  does  not  want  any  more  poetry,  fruit, 
flowers  or  other  tributes  of  affection  sent  to  him  at  the 
front.  His  portrait  in  paint,  plaster  or  photograph  is 
to  be  seen  on  all  sides;  the  bulldog  face  of  the  born 
fighter,  the  firm  jaw  and  square  forehead,  the  bristling 
hair  and  level-looking  eyes;  a  head  which  might  have 
been  chopped  from  granite  by  a  cubist  sculptor.  His 
striking  resemblance  to  Marshal  Bliicher  as  well  as  the 
similarity  of  his  tactics  has  given  him  the  same  nick- 
name and  German  journalists  delight  to  call  him  the 
Marschall  Vorwarts  of  1914. 

The  world  has  not  yet  got  beyond  the  stage  of  hero- 
worship  and  perhaps  it  never  will.  The  instinctive  dis- 
position to  attach  loyalty  and  admiration  to  a  particular 
individual,  to  regard  any  great  achievement  as  the  work 
of  some  one  man  is  as  strong  as  ever  and  certainly  there 
is  more  excuse  for  it  in  the  case  of  war  than  elsewhere. 
The  success  of  the  German  armies  is  doubtless  due  more 
to  the  unity  and  efficiency  of  the  people  as  a  whole  than 
to  any  particular  general,  and  if  we  must  pick  out  the 
man  who  has  done  most  for  Germany  in  this  crisis  it 
might  turn  out  to  be  some  unknown  railroad  manager 
who  has  been  working  out  a  timetable  to  keep  the  trains 
running  or  some  less  considered  chemist  who  has  been 
spending  his  nights  in  the  laboratory  making  new  nitro 
derivatives  of  phenol. 

But  neither  unity  of  purpose  nor  scientific  preparation 
would  have  insured  victory  if  the  true  leader  of  men 
had  not  come  to  the  front  at  the  right  moment.  It  took 
Lincoln  many  long  months  to  sift  out  Grant  and  Sher- 
man and  Sheridan  from  the  officers  of  equal  training 
and  greater  reputation.  In  France  Joffre  is  retiring 
generals  by  the  score  in  preparation  for  the  spring  cam- 
paign. In  Germany  the  Kaiser  has  found  that  his  pres- 
ence on  the  firing  line  may  inspire  his  men  to  greater 
sacrifices,  but  does  not  insure  success.  It  was  the  failure 
of  the  Crown  Prince  to  keep  up  his  end  of  the  line  that 
compelled  the  German  army  to  turn  aside  when  Paris 
was  almost  within  reach.  For  the  Chancellor  and  the 
diplomats  the  German  people  have  little  respect  and 
they  scarcely  know  who  is  chief  of  staff  since  Moltke 
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was  retired  on  the  ground  of  ill  health.  Consequently,  all 
their  enthusiasm  goes  out  to  Hindenburg,  who  has  suf- 
fered more  terrible  defeats  than  any  other  general,  but 
has  also  achieved  more  striking  victories. 

General  Field  Marshal  Paul  von  Beneckendorff  und 
Hindenburg  is  now  in  his  sixty-eighth  year.  He  retired 
from  active  service  in  1911,  but  when  the  war  broke  out 
he  reported  for  duty  and  was  assigned  the  command 
that  most  of  all  he  would  have  wanted,  the  defense  of 
the  eastern  frontier  against  the  Russians,  who  were 
already  threatening  his  native  city  of  Posen.  He  had 
been  trained  for  this  task,  for  his  father  was  a  major 
and  he  had  been  put  into  the  cadet  corps  as  a  boy.  As 
a  lieutenant  he  took  part  in  the  war  against  Austria 
in  1866  and  was  in  the  foremost  line  at  the  battle  of 
Koniggratz.  A  second  crushing  defeat  of  Germany's 
enemies  he  witnessed,  for  he  was  at  Sedan  and  earned 
by  his  gallantry  on  the  field  the  Iron  Cross  and  the 
Red  Eagle. 

As  an  officer  General  von  Hindenburg  is  beloved  of 
his  men  in  spite  of  his  willingness  to  sacrifice  them  by 
the  thousand  in  vain  charges  at  the  Russian  lines  and 
his  propensity  for  forced  marches  thru  snow  and  slush. 
It  restores  confidence  among  the  rank  and  file  whenever 
they  catch  a  glimpse  of  him  standing,  with  his  indis- 
pensable cigaret  in  his  hand,  among  a  group  of  officers 
and  nodding  eager  assent  to  their  suggestions  or  hearty 
approval  of  their  work.  As  a  peace  general  Hindenburp 
was  not  popular  with  the  soldiers  because  in  time  of 
maneuvers  he  would  keep  them  digging  ditches  in  the 
Mazurian  swamps  instead  of  giving  them  parades  and 
thrilling  cavalry  charges.  Now,  however,  they  under- 
stand that  he  knew  what  war  was  to  be  and  so  they  have 
confidence  in  him.  Not  until  the  war  is  over  and  the 
operations  studied  will  it  be  possible  to  decide  with  cer- 
tainty who  are  the  great  strategists  of  the  Great  War. 
But  the  public  verdict  does  not  wait  for  that  and  in  this 
case  it  seems  likely  to  be  confirmed  by  the  slower  evalu- 
ations of  the  historians. 


FORWARD-TO-THE-LAND 

EVER  since  Mr.  Roosevelt  discovered  the  need  there 
has  been  a  "Back-to-the-Farm,"  a  "Return-to-the- 
Soil"  movement  in  the  United  States. 

But  the  results  have  hardly  been  revolutionary. 

City  populations  continue  to  grow  and  food  prices 
are  as  high  as  ever. 

To  the  reinforcement  of  this  highly  important  move- 
ment now  comes  the  "Forward-to-the-Land  League." 
Even  the  psychology  of  the  title  is  significant.  Not 
"back"  or  "return"  with  their  suggestion  of  retrogres- 
sion, but  the  "forward"  of  hope,  of  expectancy,  of  a 
future  unrevealed. 

The  new  league  begins  by  attacking  the  problem  at 
the  bottom.  It  seeks  to  remedy  conditions  that  have  ren- 
dered farm  life  unattractive  and  unprofitable. 

First,  the  league  recognizes  the  difficulty  of  purchase 
to  many  of  the  land-hungry  poor.  And  in  the  absence  of 
land-banks  such  as  they  have  abroad,  it  proposes  a  hold- 
ing syndicate  of  public-spirited  citizens  or,  as  they  do 
in  Germany  and  England,  of  the  municipality,  to  help 
the  man  of  small  means.  By  the  service  of  skillful  agri- 
cultural engineers  and  the  introduction  of  improved  ma- 
chinery this  syndicate  would   instruct  and  assist  the 


would-be  farmer  to  establish  himself,  taking  small  crop- 
interests  as  its  return. 

The  isolation  and  lack  of  social  and  educational  op- 
portunities of  rural  life  it  would  end  by  skillful  plan- 
ning of  lands  to  form  community  groups,  and  it  would 
aid  in  securing  for  such  groups  agricultural  directors, 
social  organizers,  and  religious  leaders. 

Even  to  the  unemployed  the  league  would  hold  out  a 
hand  in  finding  places  in  the  country  where  labor  was 
needed. 

Such  practical  and  commonsense  plans  serve  well  the 
spirit  of  true  philanthropy  and  of  far-sighted  public 
service. 


WHAT  EUROPE  OWES  US 

FOR  some  time  past  the  exchange  value  of  the  English 
pound  sterling  has  been  very  low  in  New  York.  The 
normal  value  in  our  currency  is  $4.86%.  At  the  end  of 
last  week  the  exchange  value  was  only  $4.80,  and  to 
this  point  it  had  risen  from  $4.79  (on  the  16th),  the 
lowest  figures  known  for  many  years.  There  has  been 
a  greater  decline  in  the  exchange  values  here  of  several 
other  countries  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

This  is  due  primarily  to  the  great  purchases  of  war 
supplies  in  this  country,  and  the  resulting  excess  of  our 
exports  over  our  imports.  This  excess  has  grown  from 
$16,000,000  in  September  and  $56,000,000  in  October,  to 
$79,000,000  in  November,  $131,000,000  in  December  and 
$145,000,000  in  January.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  figures 
for  January  point  to  an  excess  of  more  than  $1,700,- 
000,000  for  twelve  months.  There  is  an  enormous^  debt 
to  this  country  which  must  be  paid.  We  have  an  official 
record  of  this  international  trade,  but  there  are  other 
"invisible"  transactions  (such  as  the  payment  of  divi- 
dends on  American  securities  owned  abroad)  which  re- 
duce the  balance  against  Europe.  Nevertheless,  the  debt 
is  a  great  one  and  is  growing. 

While  we  must  look  to  the  war  supply  purchases  and 
the  excess  of  exports  as  the  first  cause  of  the  fall  of 
exchange  value,  this  decline  is  directly  due  to  conditions 
affecting  payments.  The  number  of  drafts,  or  interna- 
tional bills,  drawn  on  English  debtors  by  the  creditors 
here,  and  given  to  brokers  or  other  financial  agents  in 
New  York  for  collection,  has  been  so  great  that  the  price 
has  fallen  by  the  operation  of  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  In  normal  times  the  international  trade  differ- 
ences which  cannot  be  adjusted  by  payment  in  goods  or 
an  exchange  of  obligations  are  settled  by  shipments  of 
gold.  At  the  present  time  neither  England  nor  any  other 
debtor  country  is  willing  to  reduce  its  stock  of  gold  by 
such  shipments  to  New  York,  altho  about  $5,000,000 
has  recently  come  from  England  by  way  of  Canada. 
This  failure  to  use  gold  tends  to  put  the  debtor  at  a 
disadvantage  and  to  compel  him  to  submit  to  a  dis- 
count on  the  value  of  his  country's  currency. 

War  orders  exceeding  $300,000,000  in  value  have  been 
placed  here.  Every  week  there  are  additions.  If  the 
debtor  governments  cannot  pay  in  goods  and  are  un- 
willing to  use  gold,  and  if  their  investors  desire  to  keep 
their  American  securities,  how  is  the  obligation  to  be 
satisfied?  By  credit  granted  here  in  some  form,  possibly 
in  connection  with  issues  of  Government  securities,  altho 
this  method  probably  will  be  avoided.  We  are  willing 
to  give  credit,  and  we  do  not  need  gold.  There  are  re- 
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ports  about  negotiations  for  a  credit  of  $100,000,000 
here  in  the  interest  of  Great  Britain.  The  demand  for 
credit  is  our  opportunity.  If  we  satisfy  the  demand,  the 
end  of  the  war  will  find  the  United  States  holding  a 
position  of  greatly  increased  strength  and  power  with 
respect  to  international  finance  and  trade.  A  step  for 
the  promotion  of  credit  expansion  has  been  taken  in  the 
new  regulations  permitting  the  reserve  banks  to  buy 
or  discount  exchange  acceptances  or  bills  based  on  ex- 
ports or  imports. 

It  is  only  a  few  months  since  we  in  this  country  were 
greatly  concerned  over  our  debts  to  Europe  and  the 
question  how  we  should  pay  them.  Now  the  pendulum  is 
swinging  to  the  other  end  of  the  arc.  The  problem  now 
becomes  Europe's.  It  is  for  the  allied  countries  to  con- 
sider how  they  will  be  able  to  pay  their  debts  to  us. 


GOING   WEST 

FROM  the  publication  of  letters  from  the  British  sol- 
diers at  the  front  it  appears  that  they  are  using  the 
expression  "going  west"  as  a  euphemism  for  dying. 
This  has  started  a  discussion  of  its  origin  which  spread 
in  characteristic  fashion  thru  the  Times  and  other 
papers  and  brought  out  many  curious  theories.  For  in- 
stance, a  subaltern  claimed  that  it  originated  in  his 
battalion  at  maneuvers  when  "a  staff  officer,  complete 
with  eyeglass,  galloped  past  and  in  a  very  high-pitched 
and  fruity  voice,  shouted  to  the  commanding  officer, 
'Tell  the  general  that  I  have  gone  west.'  "  This,  says  this 
subaltern,  so  amused  the  soldiers,  tho  even  he  cannot 
see  why,  that  it  came  to  be  camp  slang  for  "passing 
away."  Another  youthful  soldier  said  that  it  came  from 
a  bivouac  song,  "Drake  Goes  West." 

But  when  the  letters  from  the  local  antiquarians  came 
in  it  was  shown  that  the  phrase  was  used  in  East  Lon- 
don, West  Cork  and  the  Midlands  and  dated  from  the 
fourteenth  century,  at  least,  as  the  old  rime  says 

Women  and  mony  wilsome  wight 
As  wynd  and  wattir  ar  gane  west. 

Then  the  classicists  and  archeologists  took  it  up  and 
traced  it  back  to  the  Odyssey,  Egypt,  Babylonia,  Aus- 
tralia and  Fiji.  Altho  Longfellow  is  classed  among  the 
"British  poets"  and  is  as  much  read  oversea  as  in  this 
country,  nobody  seems  to  have  quoted  the  closing  lines 
of  Hiawatha: 

Westward,  westward  Hiawatha 
Sailed  into  the  fiery  sunset, 
Sailed  into  the  purple  vapors, 
Sailed  into  the  dusk  of  evening. 
Thus  departed  Hiawatha, 
In  the  glory  of  the  sunset. 
In  the  purple  mists  of  evening. 
To  the  regions  of  the  home-wind, 
To  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed, 
To  the  kingdom  of  Ponemah 
To  the  land  of  the  Hereafter. 

Whether  this  indicates  a  Finnish  or  an  Amerind  or- 
igin we  will  not  venture  to  say  lest  we  get  between  the 
firing  lines  in  the  controversy  on  the  source  of  Long- 
fellow's ideas.  But  the  conception  is  so  natural  and 
poetic  that  it  may  well  have  a  polyphyletic  origin.  The 
Russian  soldiers  are  more  specific  and  say  that  a  com- 
rade has  "gone  to  America"  when  he  is  dead.  In  this 
case  the  phrase  has  probably  arisen  recently  from  the 
great  emigration  to  this  country.   As  we  know  from 


Water  Babies  the  Fairy  Isle  of  St.  Brandon  was  in  the- 
west;  so  was  the  lost  Atlantis  and  of  course  the  Hes- 
perides.  "Unto  Hesperian  isles,  unto  Ansonian  shores" 
says  Longfellow  in  his  "Elegiac."  Possibly  the  expres- 
sion is  in  colloquial  use  in  some  parts  of  the  United 
States,  but  we  do  not  recall  ever  having  heard  it.  Its- 
present  vogue  in  the  British  trenches  may  have  come 
from  the  fact  that  those  wounded  at  the  front  are  taken 
Ti^est  by  the  hospital  corps  in  the  rear. 


DIMINISHING   RETURNS 

IF  the  Germans  are  to  wipe  out  British  shipping  with 
their  submarines  and  mines  they  will  have  to  be  lively 
about  it.  The  number  of  British  vessels  in  1912  was- 
39,345.  Consequently,  the  Germans  would  have  to  sink 
them  at  the  average  rate  of  one  hundred  for  every 
workday  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  on  Sundays  and  legal 
holidays  in  order  to  complete  the  job  within  a  year. 
What's  more,  the  United  Kingdom  is  accustomed  to 
build  more  ships  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  together 
and  in  some  years  twice  as  many,  so  that  there's  no 
knowing  how  many  they  are  turning  out  in  the  present 
emergency.  It  must  look  discouraging  to  the  Germans. 
Hadn't  they  better  give  it  up  as  a  bad  job? 


Newspaper  readers  who  have  been  distrest  to  hear 
that  the  Germans  are  reduced  to  putting  potatoes  in 
their  bread  will  be  relieved  to  learn  that  good  house- 
wives in  this  country  do  the  same.  It  may  be  recalled 
that  a  few  years  ago  the  free  traders  of  England 
brought  forward  as  an  unanswerable  argument  that  in 
protectionist  Germany  the  workingman  was  obliged  to 
eat  "black  bread."  The  argument  lost  in  effect  when  the 
"tariff  reformers"  showed  that  Schwarzbrot  was  better 
than  white  and  was  served  to  the  King  of  England, 
who  is  not  compelled  to  economize  on  his  victuals. 


The  New  York  Telephone  Company,  in  response  to 
public  demand,  announces  big  reductions  in  rates  with- 
in the  city.  But  the  Consumers'  League  acutely  suggests 
that  before  rates  are  lowered,  the  too  low  wages  of  the 
telephone  operators  should  be  increased.  The  point  is 
well  taken.  Lower  telephone  rates  are  important,  but 
adequate  wages  for  the  girls  who,  for  a  few  brief  years, 
carry  on  the  high  pressure,  nerve-trying  work  at  the 
central  switch-boards,  is  more  important  still. 


Forty-three  votes  were  cast  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives against  the  national  child  labor  bill.  Four  of 
them  were  cast  by  congressmen  who  had  made,  a  few 
days  before,  eloquent  speeches  against  the  woman  suf- 
frage resolution.  Evidently  Mr.  Webb  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Dies  of  Texas,  Mr.  Parker  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr. 
Mulkey  of  Alabama,  believe  that  woman's  place  is  in 
the  home — and  the  children's  place  is  in  the  factory. 


The  good  ship  "Dacia"  has  been  captured  by  a  French 
cruiser.  Thus  appears  the  advantage  of  having  allies. 
France  obligingly  assumes  the  role  of  the  wicked  part- 
ner; for  French  prize  law  has  always  been  more  strin- 
gent than  that  of  Great  Britain  on  the  subject  of  enemy 
ships  transferred  to  neutral  flags  after  war  has  begun. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  WEEK 


THE   GREAT  WAR 

February  21  —  Anglo-French  fleet 
throws  2000  shells  into  Dai-danelles 
forts.  British  steamship  "Cambank" 
torpedoed  near  Liverpool. 

February  22  —  German  advance 
reaches  Niemen.  Narew  and  Bobr 
rivers.  American  cotton  ship  "Eve- 
lyn" sunk  by  mine  off  Borkum 
Island. 

February  23 — Russians  regain  ground 
on  Rawka  River,  before  Warsaw. 
Mutiny  of  Bengalese  troops  at  Sing- 
apore February  15  reported. 

February  24 — Germans  take  Przas- 
nysz.  Poland,  and  10,000  prisoners. 
American  cotton  ship  "Carib"  sunk 
in  German  waters. 

February  25 — Germans  bombarding 
Polish  fortress  of  Osowiec.  Turks 
repulsed  in  Caucasus  and  withdraw 
entirely  from  Sinai  peninsula. 

February  26 — Forts  at  entrance  to 
Dardanelles  demolished.  Russians  re- 
enter Bukowina. 

February  21 — French  cruiser  captures 
American  "Dacia"  with  cotton  for 
Rotterdam.  French  carry  German 
trenches  in  Champagne. 

February  28 — -Russians  retake  Przas- 
nysz,  Poland.  Russians  take  4000 
Austrians  in  Galician  battle. 


^.      .        ,  The   attack   on    Con- 

The  Attack  on  ^tantinople,  which 
Constantinople     ^^^    ^j^^^    ^^^^    ^^_ 

dertaken  this  week,  seems  likely  to 
mark  a  new  era  in  the  world's  his- 
tory as  well  as  change  the  current  of 
the  war.  Its  first  effect,  even  before 
any  tangible  results  are  achieved,  is 
to  bring  down  the  price  of  wheat  in 
England  and  incidentally  in  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  so  to  relieve  Great 
Britain  of  the  danger  of  being 
starved  out  and  the  United  States  of 
any  need  for  an  embargo  on  the  ex- 
portation of  wheat.  For  Russia  is  the 
grain  field  of  Western  Europe  and 
the  food  supplies  accumulated  at 
Odessa  can  find  no  outlet  so  long  as 
the  Turk  holds  the  entrance  to  the 
Mediterranean  at  Constantinople. 

Another  effect  is  to  check  the 
peace  movement  in  Russia  and  to 
prevent  that  country  coming  to  a 
separate  agreement  with  Germany. 
The  heavy  losses  of  the  Russian 
armies  and  their  failure  to  make  any 
net  territorial  gain  after  seven 
months  of  war  has  given  rise  to  a 
peace  party  in  Russia  which  is  said 
to  have  been  gaining  considerable 
influence  of  late.  But  with  the  chance 
of  realizing  the  dream  of  Peter  the 
Great  by  attaining  Constantinople 
there  will  be  no  more  talk  of  peace 
by  Russians,  high  or  low. 

The  only  obstacle  to  the  realization 
of  Russia's  great  ambition  during 
the  past  century  has  been  England, 
who  held  the  maintenance  of  Turkey 


necessary  to  the  safety  of  her  em- 
pire, but  in  1907  an  agreement  was 
concluded  between  Russia  and  Eng- 
land in  regard  to  their  future  ex- 
pansion in  Asia.  This  was  supposed 
at  the  time  to  involve  some  sort  of 
an  arrangement  by  which  Russia  was 
to  secure  a  southern  port. 

That  Great  Britain  has  withdrawn 
her  opposition  and  reversed  her  his- 
toric policy  was  made  public  by  the 
announcement  of  the  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  February  25,  when  the 
question  was  asked  if  the  Govern- 
ment approved  of  the  statement  re- 
cently made  to  the  Duma  by  the  Rus- 
sian Foreign  Minister  that  "Russia 
intends  to  occupy  Constantinople- 
permanently."  In  reply  Sir  Edward 
Grey  said: 

The  statement  I  have  seen  was  that 
M.  Sazonoff  had  said  that  the  events  on 
the  Russo-Turkish  frontier  would  bring 
Russia  near  a  realization  of  the  politico- 
economic  problem  bound  up  with  Rus- 
sia's access  to  the  sea.  With  these  as- 
pirations England  is  in  sympathy.  What 
form  their  realization  will  take  will 
no  doubt  be  settled  in  the  terms  of 
peace. 

This  adroitly  worded  declaration 
leaves  the  question  open  as  to 
whether  Russia  is  to  get  Constanti- 
nople or  receive  compensation  else- 
where at  the  expense  of  Turkey  or 
Persia. 


^  ,        Besides  its  political  ef- 

Forcmg  the      ^^^^    ^^^    ^^^^^    ^^    ^^^ 

Dardanelles      ^^.^g  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^_ 

danelles  turns  a  new  leaf  in  the  his- 
tory of  warfare,  for  it  is  the  first 
time  that  the  modern  battleship  has 
undertaken  the  reduction  of  forti- 
fications. The  Allied  fleet,  which  is 
under  the  command  of  Vice-Admiral 
Garden,  includes  the  super-dread- 
nought "Queen  Elizabeth,"  completed 
since  the  war  began  and  the  most 
powerful  fighting  machine  afloat.  She 
has  a  displacement  of  27,500  tons 
and  is  armed  with  eight  15-inch 
guns.  The  new  American  super- 
dreadnoughts  "Oklahoma"  and  "Ne- 
vada" are  as  large,  but  carry  only 
14-inch  guns  and  have  a  speed  of 
only  twenty-one  knots  instead  of 
twenty-five,  which  the  "Queen  Eliza- 
beth" is  presumed  to  attain. 

Besides  the  "Queen  Elizabeth"  the 
Allied  fleet  comprizes  the  British 
battleships  "Agamemnon,"  "Irresist- 
ible," "Vengeance,"  "Cornwallis," 
"Triumph,"  "Albion"  and  "Majes- 
tic," and  the  French  battleships 
"Gaulois,"  "Suffren"  and  "Charle- 
magne," as  well  as  minor  vessels, 
bringing  the  total  up  to  forty.  Aero- 
planes hovering  over  the  Turkish 
forts  directed  the  fire  of  the  fleet 
and  then  returned  for  rest  to  their 
parent  ship  "Ark  Royal." 

The  strait  of  the  Dardanelles  or 


SC«.L<  OF  MiLES 


THE  ATTACK  ON  CONSTANTINOPLE 
The  attempt  of  the  Anglo-French  fleet  to  pass  the  Dardanelles  is  one  of  the  most  striking  opera- 
tions of  the  war,  for  Constantinople  is  so  protected  by  nature  as  to  be  regarded  as  impregnable 
to  attack  by  the  sea.  The  only  passages  of  approacli  are  the  Bosporus  on  the  north  and  the 
Dardanelles  on  the  south  and  both  these  straits  are  defended  by  forts  on  either  side  and  mines 
in  the  channel.  But  the  super-dreadnaught,  "Queen  Elizabeth,"  standing  out  at  sea  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  shore  guns,  battered  to  pieces  the  entrance  forts,  Seddul-Bahr  and  Kum  Kaleh, 
within  an  hour  and  a  half.  Then  after  the  mines  had  been  swept  out  three  British  warships 
boldly   advanced   into   the  Dardanelles   sixteen   miles   and  bombarded   Kephez   and   the   forts   at   the 
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THE  CHANGED  MAP  OF  THE  EASTERN  FRONTIER 
The  effect  of  Field  Marshal  von  Hindenburg's  sudden  movement  to  the  north  can  be  seen  at  a 
glance.  The  left  eds?e  of  the  light  shading  shovps  the  western  limit  of  the  Russian  lines  at  the 
beginning  of  February  and  the  heavy  shading  the  area  held  by  them  at  the  end.  The  German  left 
wing  swept  forward  as  far  as  the  Niemen  River,  while  the  right  advanced  to  the  Narew.  At  the 
same  time  the  Russians  in  Poland,  north  of  the  Vistula,  were  driven  back  as  far  as  Przasnysz, 
which  was  captured  by  the  Germans  and  lost  again  later.  If  the  German?  can  break  thru  the  chain 
of  Russian  fortresses  (indicated  by  stars)  at  any  point  they  may  break  the  railroad  which  runs 
behind  the  Narew  and  the   Niemen,  thus   cutting  off  Warsaw   from  the   capital 


Hellespont  has  played  an  important 
part  in  many  wars  from  the  time  of 
Xerxes  and  Alexander  to  the  present 
because  of  its  remarkable  configura- 
tion. It  is  a  tortuous  passage  of 
forty-two  miles  in  length,  varying  in 
width  from  one  to  four  miles.  Both 
banks  are  lined  with  forts  and  the 
channel  is  blocked  with  mines  laid 
under  the  direction  of  German  engi- 
neers. The  southern  entrance  is  pro- 
tected by  four  forts,  of  which  the 
chief  are  Seddul-Bahr  on  the  Euro- 
pean and  Kum  Kaleh  on  the  Asiatic 


side.  These  two  forts  carried  respec- 
tively six  and  four  guns  of  10.2-inch 
caliber. 

But  these  were  outranged  by  the 
guns  of  the  battleships,  and  the  only 
vessel  struck  was  the  "Agamemnon," 
on  which  a  shell  exploded,  killing 
three  men  and  wounding  five.  The 
entrance  forts  and  batteries  were 
shelled  on  February  19-21,  then  the 
attack  suspended  because  of  bad 
weather  until  the  25th.  At  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning  the  "Queen  Eliza- 
beth," "Agamemnon,"  "Irresistible" 


and  "Gaulois"  began  the  bombard- 
ment at  a  range  of  11,000  to  12,000 
yards,  each  concentrating  her  fire  on 
one  of  the  forts.  In  less  than  an  hour 
and  a  half  the  land  fire  was  suffi- 
ciently reduced  so  that  the  smaller 
vessels  could  run  in  and  complete  the 
work  at  2000  yards  or  less.  By  5.15 
p.  m.  all  four  forts  were  reduced. 

After  the  mines  at  the  entrance 
had  been  swept  out  for  a  distance  of 
four  miles  the  "Albion,"  "Majestic" 
and  "Vengeance"  advanced  into  the 
cleared  channel,  and  shelled  the  fort 
at  Kephez,  near  the  ruins  of  the  an- 
cient Greek  city  of  Dardanus,  from 
which  the  strait  takes  its  name.  All 
the  forts  on  the  European  side  for 
twenty-five  miles  up  have  been  si- 
lenced. The  Allies  have  also  attacked 
the  forts  in  the  rear  from  the  Gulf 
of  Saros  (Xeros). 

_,  ^  .  As  to  what  is  going 
The  Campaign     ^^  j^  ^.^j.^j^  ^j^^  ^^^ 

in  Austria         ^^^^    ^^^^    ^    ^^^^j^ 

confused  and  conflicting.  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  Austro-German 
force  which  crost  the  Carpathians 
with  the  apparent  intention  of  re- 
lieving the  siege  of  Przemysl  and  re- 
capturing Lemberg  has  made  no 
progress  toward  these  ends.  Accord- 
ing to  their  official  statement  from 
Petrograd  the  Russians  in  the  Car- 
pathians during  the  month  ending 
February  20  captured  691  officers. 
47,640  men,  17  cannon  and  118  ma- 
chine guns. 

There  is  no  cessation  in  the  strug- 
gle for  Dukla  and  Uzsok  passes, 
which  lead  from  Galicia  thru  the 
Carpathians  into  Hungary,  and  the 
melting  snow  reveals  the  bodies  of 
thousands  of  men  who  have  fallen 
here  in  the  past  two  months.  The 
Russians,  who  were  recently  expelled 
from   Bukowina,   have   rallied   their 
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forces,  recrost  the  Pruth,  and  are 
again  close  to  Czernowitz,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  crownland.  The  advancing 
Russians  attacked  an  Austrian  force 
in  a  dense  forest  of  East  Galicia  and 
overcame  them  with  rifle  butts  and 
bayonets,  taking  4000  prisoners. 

In  laying  his  plans  for 
Hindenburgs     ^^^     capture     of     the 
Trap  Tenth    Russian    army 

Marshal  von  Hindenburg  calculated 
to  a  nicety  every  element  in  the 
problem  except  the  incalculable,  that 
is,  the  weather.  If  the  frost  had  con- 
tinued two  days  longer  his  divided 
army,  coming  together  like  the  jaws 
of  a  gigantic  trap  around  the  Mazu- 
rian  Lakes,  would  have  practically 
surrounded  the  Russian  forces  in 
East  Prussia.  But  a  sudden  thaw 
broke  up  the  ice  of  the  marshland 
and  converted  the  roads  into  mud. 
Consequently  the  northern  column, 
constituting  the  upper  jaw  of  the 
trap,  having  farther  to  go,  failed  to 
connect  at  the  proper  time  with  the 
southern,  and  thru  this  gap  about  a 
third  of  General  Baron  Siever's  army 
managed  to  escape  to  the  shelter  of 
the  Grodno  fortress.  Two  regiments 
of  the  Twenty-ninth  Corps,  which 
had  been  completely  surrounded  in 
the  forest  of  Augustowo,  succeeded 
in  cutting  their  way  out  of  the  Ger- 
man ring  with  the  bayonet,  since 
their  ammunition  was  exhausted. 
The  Germans  claim  to  have  captured 
eleven  generals  and  100,000  other 
officers  and  men.  The  Russians  as- 
sert that  this  is  an  exaggerated 
statement  and  that  the  bulk  of  the 
army  effected  an  orderly  retreat.  At 
any  rate,  the  Russians  found  time 
enough  during  their  retreat  to  de- 
stroy every  German  village  and 
farmhouse  on  their  way  to  the  fron- 
tier. 


Paul  Thompson 


PROTECTIVE   COLORATION   IN   THE   TRENCHES 


This    cap    of   white   wool   makes   the   wearer's    head   a   difficult   mark    against   a  snow   background. 
Soldiers  have  for  the  same  purpose   covered  their  cloakg  with  white 


The  momentum  of  the  Germans 
sufficed  to  carry  them  thru  the  for- 
est region  lying  about  Augustowo, 
where,  in  the  first  days  of  October, 
they  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of 
some  10,000  men.  This  brings  them 
for  the  first  time  within  reach  of 
the  chain  of  fortresses  along  the 
Niemen.  Bobr  and  Narew  Rivers.  If 


they  should  break  thru  this  line  of 
defense  at  any  point  they  would  be 
able  to  cut  the  railroad  which  runs 
behind  them,  connecting  Warsaw 
with  Petrograd.  Which  one  of  these 
fortresses  the  Germans  propose  to 
attack  cannot  be  told  until  their 
movement  develops.  They  have  made 
demonstrations  before  Kovno,  Grod- 
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no,  Osowiec  and  Lomza,  but  of  course 
no  serious  attempt  can 'be  made  on 
any  of  them  until  their  heavy  artil- 
lery is  brought,  which,  considering 
the  absence  of  railroads  and  the 
half-thawed  lowlands,  must  take 
some  time. 

North  of  the  Vistula  the  Russians 
have  been  driven  back  almost  to  the 
Narew  River.  The  Germans  took 
Przasnysz  by  storm,  capturing  10,- 
000  prisoners,  over  twenty  cannon 
and  a  large  amount  of  ammunition 
and  supplies.  This  town  was  once 
before  in  the  possession  of  the  Ger- 
mans, but  was  recaptured  soon  after 
by  the  Russians  and  had  been  strong- 
ly fortified  since.  The  Russians  made 
a  brisk  counter  attack  on  the  follow- 
ing days  and  captured  2800  men, 
seven  cannon  and  the  motor  vans  as- 
sembled there  for  transporting  the 
German  army  to  the  front.  This  put 
the  Russians  again  in  possession  of 
Przasnysz,  and  they  have  pushed  be- 
yond it  toward  the  East  Prussian 
frontier. 


The  War  on 
Commerce 


fhotographu  ©  by  Harris  &  Ewing 
THREE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT'S  APPOINTEES 
TO    THE    FEDERAL    TRADE   COMMISSION- 
WILLIAM  J.   HARRIS,  OF  GEORGIA 


Since  February  18, 
when  the  German  proc- 
lamation declared  the 
waters  about  England  and  Ireland 
unsafe  to  neutral  as  well  as  belliger- 
ent shipping,  there  have  been  sunk 
in  this  zone  twelve  vessels,  of  which 
nine  were  British,  two  Norwegian 
and  one  French, 

These  disasters  occurred  mostly 
in  the  English  Channel  and  the  Irish 
Sea.  All  of  the  vessels  destroyed 
were  comparatively  small  and  in 
most  cases  none  of  the  crew  was  lost. 
Both  mines  and  torpedoes  seem  to 
have  been  the  instruments  of  de- 
struction, but  which  has  been  used 
in  any  particular  instance  is  not  al- 
ways determinable. 

Two  American  vessels,  the  "Eve- 
lyn" and  the  "Carib,"  were  also  sunk 
by  running  into  mines,  but  not  with- 
in the  danger  zone  declared  by  Ger- 
many about  the  British  Isles.  Both 
ships  were  making  for  German  ports 
loaded  with  cotton  and  had  appar- 
ently strayed  from  the  safe  lanes 
designated  by  the  German  admiralty 
and  so  got  into  the  mine  fields  pro- 
tecting the  German  coast.  The  "Eve- 
lyn," which  sailed  from  New  York 
for  Bremen  on  January  29,  struck  a 
mine  off  Borkum  on  February  19. 
The  "Carib"  was  sunk  off  Helgo- 
land on  February  22.  The  crew  es- 
caped in  the  boats  and  were  picked 
up  by  German  steamers.  She  had 
sailed  from  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina, January  27,  with  4600  bales  of 
cotton  for  Bremen.  The  two  vessels 
were  insured  to  the  total  amount  of 
$659,103  in  the  Government  Bureau 
of  War  Risk. 

President  Wilson  is  said  to  have 


transmitted  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  an  informal  note  the  Ger- 
man proposal  that  both  parties  stop 
their  interference  with  neutral  com- 
merce in  foodstuffs  and  other  non- 
contraband  on  the  high  seas.  It  is 
understood  that  Great  Britain  is  not 
at  all  inclined  to  consent  to  any  such 
plan,  but  on  the  contrary  is  more 
likely  to  declare  a  blockade  of  all 
German  ports  with  intent  to  starve 
the  country  into  submission.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  German  Government  in 
seizing  the  food  supplies  of  the 
country  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
British,  sufficient  justification  for 
declaring  all  food  contraband  of  war. 

^  ,  ^  .  .  No  decisive  opera- 
French  Gains  in      ^.^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Champagne  ^^^^^     ^^^     ^^^^^^j 

weeks  in  the  western  theater.  The 
French  announce  minor  successes  at 
various  points  along  the  line  between 
Rheims  and  Verdun  as  well  as  in  the 
Vosges  mountains,  but  the  Germans 
claim  that  their  attacks  have  been 
repulsed.  The  fighting  here  continues 
to  be  of  the  most  desperate  charac- 
ter on  both  sides.  According  to  the 
French  official  statement  one  trench 
was  carried  only  after  every  German 
soldier  in  it  had  been  killed.  In  an- 
other engagement  two  German  regi- 
ments lost  by  death  some  3000  men, 
or  more  than  half  their  number.  The 
French  report  the  capture  of  more 
than  a  thousand  prisoners  in  the  last 
ten  days. 

The  Germans  have  introduced  a 
new  weapon  into  warfare.  They 
spray  the  trenches  with  blazing  oil, 
which  compels  the  enemy  to  evacu- 
ate or  be  burned  to  death.  The  bom- 
bardment of  Rheims  has  been  re- 
sumed with  the  aid  of  some  Austrian 
howitzers  of  12-inch  caliber.  On  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1500  shells  were  dropt  into 
various  quarters  of  the  city  and  the 
cathedral  suffered  severely.  In  the 
western  edge  of  the  Vosges  the  Ger- 
mans gained  nearly  four  miles  on  a 
twelve-mile  front. 

It  is  rumored  that  Field  Marshal 
von  Hindenburg  is  about  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  France  in  the  hope  of 
speeding  up  the  campaign  in  that  re- 
gion as  he  has  done  in  Poland. 


Federal  Trade 
Commission 


The  five  men  appoint- 
ed by  the  President  to 


be  members  of  the 
new  Federal  Trade  Commission  are 
as  follows:  Joseph  E.  Davies,  of 
Wisconsin,  now  Commissioner  of 
Corporations,  whose  bureau  will  be 
absorbed  by  the  commission,  to  serve 
seven  years;  Edward  N.  Hurley,  of 
Illinois,  president  of  the  Illinois 
Manufacturers'  Association,  s  i  x 
years ;  William  J.  Harris,  of  Georgia, 
now    Director    of    the    Census,    five 
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years;  William  H.  Parry,  of  Wash- 
ington, treasurer  of  the  Seattle 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  four  years; 
George  Rublee,  of  New  Hampshire, 
a  lawyer,  three  years.  Mr.  Davies, 
secretary  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  has  been  a  practising 
lawyer  and  a  prosecuting  attorney. 
Mr.  Hurley  originated  and  developed 
the  manufacture  of  pneumatic  tools. 
Mr.  Parry,  at  one  time  the  editor  of 
a  newspaper  in  Seattle,  was  after- 
ward the  manager  of  a  shipbuilding 
plant  and  chairman  of  the  finance 
committee  of  the  Alaska-Yukon  Ex- 
position. Mr.  Rublee  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  Louis  D.  Brandeis  in 
promoting  trust  legislation. 

It  is  required  by  the  law  that  not 
more  than  three  shall  be  members  of 
the  same  political  party.  The  first 
three  are  Democrats  and  the  re- 
maining two  supported  Mr.  Roose- 
velt in  1912.  Republicans  complained 
because  no  member  of  their  party 
had  been  appointed.  They  accused 
Mr.  Hurley  of  lobbying  in  support 
of  the  Ship  Purchase  bill,  and  Mr. 
Rublee  of  similar  action  against 
amendments  proposed  to  modify  the 
Clayton  Trust  bill.  It  was  also  assert- 
ed that  he  might  be  excluded  by  the 
requirements  of  the  law  because  he 
had  acted  as  campaign  manager  for 
the  Democrat  who  was  a  candidate 
in  opposition  to  Senator  Gallinger 
when  the  latter  sought  reelection. 
At  first  it  was  said  that  the  nomina- 
tions would  not  be  confirmed  at  the 
present  session,  but  in  the  commit- 
tee, at  the  end  of  last  week,  favor- 
able reports  upon  all  except  Mr. 
Rublee  were  ordered.  He  had  al- 
ready defended  himself  before  the 
committee,  but  it  was  decided  that 
more  testimony  should  be  taken. 


No  Action 


It  was  known  at  the 

^       .        end  of  last  week  that 

Upon  Treaties  j.-  j.i. 

t,       J.  s,  Lita     ^^    action    upon    the 

treaties  with  Colombia  and  Nicara- 
gua would  be  taken  in  the  Senate  at 
the  present  session.  Mr.  Bryan  has 
persistently  urged  the  Senate  com- 
mittee to  make  favorable  reports. 
The  committee's  chairman,  Mr. 
Stone,  sought  such  reports,  but  the 
opposition,  in  the  case  of  the  Colom- 
bia agreement,  was  too  formidable. 
There  has  been  objection  to  this 
treaty  because  of  its  expression  of 
"sincere  regret"  for  what  took  place 
at  the  time  of  the  secession  of  Pan- 
ama. Some  have  held  that  this — 
which  was  regarded  in  Colombia  as 
an  apology — was  an  attack  upon 
President  Roosevelt  and  his  Admin- 
istration. Mr.  Stone  proposed  that 
the  expression  of  regret  should  be 
cut  out  and  that  the  sum  to  be  paid 
to  Colombia,  $25,000,000,  should  be 
reduced.  But  nothing  was  gained  in 


the  committee  by  these  concessions. 
A  letter  from  Mr.  Roosevelt  was 
read.  "The  purpose  of  the  treaty," 
said  he,  "is  blackmail,  pure  and  sim- 
ple." There  was  also  a  petition  from 
seventy-six  American  importing 
houses  engaged  in  trade  with  South 
America,  asking  for  ratification  in 
order  that  "the  antipathy  and  dis- 
trust which  have  unfortunately 
grown  out  of  the  secession  of  Pana- 
ma may  be  removed"  and  "the  cen- 
tury-old friendship"  between  the  two 
countries  be  restored. 

The  treaty  with  Nicaragua,  which 
has  been  reported  from  committee, 
gives  us  exclusive  control  of  the 
Nicaraguan  canal  route,  with  three 
small  islands  and  a  naval  station. 
Our  Government  is  to  pay  $3,000,- 
000.  Objections  having  been  raised 
by  Costa  Rica  and  Salvador,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  treaties  with  those  coun- 
tries will  be  negotiated. 


Alien  Labor 
Excluded 


A  -law  of  New  York, 
seventeen  years  old  but 
not  hitherto  enforced, 
forbids  the  employment  of  aliens  on 
public  works,  and  provides  that  the 
contracts  of  those  who  disobey  this 
prohibition  shall  be  forfeited.  Com- 
plaint against  certain  contractors 
doing  work  on  the  new  subway  in 
New  York  City  was  made  a  few 
months  ago  by  labor  union  officers. 
The  question  went  to  the  courts  in 
two  cases,  and  the  law  was  pro- 
nounced unconstitutional.  But  there 
was  an  appeal,  and  now  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  the  State's  highest  court, 
has  decided  that  the  law  is  not  at 
variance  with  the  Constitution. 

Subway  contracts  amounting  to 
$147,000,000  had  been  awarded,  and 
the  street  railway  companies  had 
planned  work  on  which  $15,000,000 
was  to  be  expended.  Of  the  common 
laborers  employed  in  subway  work 
ninety  per  cent  were  aliens.  Nearly 
all  of  these  were  Italians  or  Austri- 
ans.  The  contractors  said  they  had 
exceptional  qualifications  for  the 
work,  and  that  an  offer  of  much 
higher  wages  would  not  attract  a 
sufficient  number  of  competent 
American  citizens.  Notice  was  given 
that  at  least  10,000  men  must  be 
discharged  at  once  and  be  added  to 
the  ranks  of  the  unemployed,  many 
of  whom  are  found  everj'  day  in  the 
bread  lines.  Moreover,  the  work 
would  be  interrupted  and  delayed. 
The  law  required  forfeiture  of  con- 
tracts. Work  on  the  barge  canal,  in 
the  interior  of  the  State,  was  affect- 
ed. It  was  decided  that  there  should 
be  an  appeal  to  the  national  Supreme 
Court.  In  the  Legislature  at  Albany 
there  is  a  movement  for  repeal  of 
the  law.  It  has  the  support  of  the 
new  Governor,  Mr.  Whitman. 


Underwood  &  Underwood 

HOIST  WITH    THEIR    OWN   DERRICK 

Engrlish  soldiers  being  landed  at  an  East  African 
port  where  the  lack  of  dock  facilities  makes  nec- 
essary a  method  of  transportation  more  familiar 
in  construction  work  than  in  war 


©  International  News 


THE  LAST  MINUTES  OF  THE  "BLUECHER" 


The  wrecked  cruiser  just  heeling  over  before  capsizing  completely.  Taken  from  the  deck  of  the  "Arethusa,"  the  British  cruiser  which  finished  the 
work  of  destruction.  To  the  right  black  smoke  is  rising  where  the  "Are  thusa's"  last  torpedo  struck  ;  the  ship  is  afire  in  a  score  of  places  from 
earlier  shots.  The  crew  is  slipping  and  clambering  down  the  ship's  bottom  ;  one  man  has  worked  down  to  the  bilge  keel,  from  which  water  is  pour- 
ing.   The   officers   stand   astern,   close   together.    A   few    men    have   already    plunged  into  the  water.  The  "Bluecher"  turned  bottom  up  soon  after  this 

picture   was   taken    and    floated   so   for   some   ten    minutes   before    finally  going  down 


.,    ^^         Hayti  has  a  new  Gov- 

Haytis  New    grnment.  It  will  be  re- 

President       ^^jj^^    ^^^^^    Zamor,    as 

the  leader  of  a  successful  revolution, 
was  made  President,  and  that  he  was 
forced  to  abdicate  in  November  last, 
owing  to  a  revolt  under  the  direction 
of  Davilmar  Theodore.  Immediately 
after  taking  office,  the  latter  was  op- 
posed by  a  new  revolution.  The  leader 
of  the  rebel  forces  was  Gen.  Vilbrun 
Guillaume  Sam.  On  the  20th  he 
captured  St.  Marc.  President  Theo- 
dore's Minister  of  the  Interior,  Gen. 
Aurele  Montplaisir,  was  drowned  by 
the  capsizing  of  a  boat  in  which  he 
was  attempting  to  escape.  Three 
days  later.  President  Theodore  abdi- 
cated and  found  refuge  on  a  Dutch 
steamship  bound  for  Curacao.  Sam 
entered  the  capital  on  the  26th  and 
was  recognized  as  President. 


Successive  revolutions  have  made 
Hayti  bankrupt.  For  some  time  our 
Government  has  sought  the  consent 
of  the  ruling  authority  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  fiscal  protectorate 
as  exists  in  Santo  Domingo.  It  was 
proposed  that  after  the  customs  rev- 
enue had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
men  appointed  at  Washington,  with 
due  provision  for  gradual  payment 
of  the  foreign  debt,  Hayti  should  be 
assisted  in  obtaining  a  loan.  Zamor 
would  not  yield.  Theodore  was  con- 
sidering the  proposition  when  his 
Government  was  overthrown.  It  is 
now  to  be  laid  before  President  Sam 
by  a  commission  composed  of  ex- 
Governor  Fort,  of  New  Jersey ;  Min- 
ister Bailly-Blanchard,  and  Charles 
C.  Smith,  Mr.  Bryan's  private  secre- 
tary. 


Filibusters 
Indicted 


New  York  Eveninfi   Sun 

THE   ROCK  OF   GERMANY 
Von  Hindenburg  is  the  one  figure  of  command- 
ing individual  importance  in  the  German   armies 
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Harry  Chandler,  one  of 
the  owners  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  a  son- 
in-law  of  Gen.  Harrison  Gray  Otis, 
has  been  indicted  at  Los  Angeles  by 
a  Federal  grand  jury  for  conspiring 
to  foment  an  insurrection  in  Mexico 
by  recruiting  troops  on  American 
soil.  With  him  were  indicted  General 
Viljoen,  the  Boer  leader  and  soldier 
of  fortune ;  General  Avilez,  formerly 
Governor  of  Lower  California;  G.  E. 
Sandoval,  and  W.  K.  Bowker,  the 
manager  of  a  very  large  and  valua- 
ble ranch  ovraed  by  Chandler  and 
situated  just  south  of  the  California 
boundary.  Chandler  and  his  associ- 
ates are  accused  of  plotting  for 
the  overthrow  of  Carranza's  Gov- 
ernor of  the  province,  General  Can- 
tu,  who  succeeded  Avilez.  It  is  al- 
leged that,  while  the  latter  was  in 
ofiice,  Chandler's  cattle  could  be  ex- 


ported from  the  ranch  without  pay- 
ment of  the  export  tax  of  $20  per 
head;  that  Cantu  insisted  upon  pay- 
ment, and  that  for  this  reason 
Chandler  set  out  to  raise  a  little 
army  for  the  restoration  of  Avilez. 
Men  were  enlisted  in  Los  Angeles 
and  elsewhere.  Money  was  freely 
used.  Great  tracts  of  land  were 
promised  to  the  commanders. 

Cantu  had  spies  at  work  north  of 
the  boundary  and  he  gained  a  knowl- 
edge of  Chandler's  plans.  There  were 
preparations  for  defense,  Trenches 
were  made  and  dynamite  bombs 
planted.  Then  the  story  was  told  to 
the  American  authorities  and  the  in- 
dictments followed.  It  is  said  that 
there  will  be  additional  arrests,  and 
that  proof  of  a  widespread  conspir- 
acy will  be  shown. 


New  York  Tribune 

MINE   OR   SUBMARINE? 
Loss  by  one  is  an  accident  of  war — by  the  other 

an  injury  of  grave  import 


THE        PEACE        CENTENARY        PRIZE        CONTEST 


THE    "ALABAMA"    ARBITRATION 

THE   FOURTH   OF   A   SERIES   OF    EIGHT   ARTICLES 

BY  PRESTON   WILLIAM   SLOSSON 

ON  THE  HUNDRED  YEARS  OF  PEACE  AMONG  ENGLISH-SPEAKING  PEOPLES 


IT  is  often  said  that  our  greatest 
tie  with  England  is  the  possession 
of  a  common  language.  This  is 
very  probably  true,  for  while  people 
sum  up  our  friendly  relations  with 
England  in  the  saying,  "Blood  is 
thicker  than  water,"  yet  our  popula- 
tion, even  before  the  Revolutionary 
War,  was  drawn  from  many  coun- 
tries, and  today  it  is  doubtful  if  half 
the  people  in  this  country  have  any 
considerable  amount  of  "Anglo- 
Saxon"  blood.  But  since  the  English 
and  the  Americans  speak  the  same 
language  and  read  the  same  books, 
they  take  a  special  interest  in  each 
other's  affairs,  and  this  community 
of  interest  is  a  firmer  bond  between 
us  than  a  common  descent  could  cre- 
ate. Sometimes,  however,  the  English 
language  has  been  anything  but  a 
cause  of  friendship.  Many  difficulties 
which  were  liot  hard  to  settle  in 
themselves  have  become  embittered 
almost  to  the  verge  of  war  by  the 
fact  that  the  mass  of  the  American 
people  could  read  the  British  papers 
and  were  hurt  by  the  criticisms  of 
America  that  they  contained. 

During  our  Civil  War  the  Euro- 
pean governments,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Russia,  were  indifferent  or 
hostile  to  the  cause  of  the  Union. 
The  positions  of  these  governments 
were  naturally  reflected  in  the  ma- 
jority of  the  European  newspapers, 
periodicals  and  books  and  in  the 
speeches  of  prominent  men.  In  Eng- 
land it  appeared  as  tho  public  opin- 
ion were  unanimously  in  favor  of  the 
South.  This  was  not  really  the  case, 
for  besides  some  politicians  like 
W.  E.  Forster  and  John  Bright,  and 
literary  men  like  John  Stuart  Mill 
and  Goldwin  Smith,  the  mass  of  the 
English  workingmen  favored  the 
North,  as  it  seemed  to  them  to  stand 
for  free  labor  and  the  preservation 
of  a  democratic  republic.  But  the 
British  workingmen  at  that  time  did 
not  have  the  ballot.  Those  classes 
which  controlled  the  Government  by 
their  votes  and  owned  most  of  the 
newspapers  and  magazines  were  by 
a  large  majority  in  sympathy  with 
the  Confederates.  They  were  for  the 
most  part  opposed  to  slavery,  but 
they  did  not  regard  slavery  as  the 
issue  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  war. 
It  seemed  to  them  that  the  North 
was  less   interested   in   freeing   the 


slaves  than  in  keeping  the  states  to- 
gether by  force  against  the  will  of 
several  of  them.  They  disliked  the 
protective  tariff  which  the  Repub- 
licans favored,  and  were  frightened 
because  the  blockade  of  the  southern 
coasts  meant  that  cotton  could  no 
longer  be  brought  to  England  to 
keep  the  textile  factories  running. 
Finally,  there  was  a  sentimental 
sympathy  between  the  British  aris- 
tocracy and  the  class  of  wealthy  and 
highly  cultured  whites  who  con- 
trolled the  destinies  of  the  South.  It 
is  scarcely  surprizing,  then,  that  the 
British  Government  listened  to  that 
part  of  public  opinion  which  most 
readily  made  itself  heard,  and 
promptly  recognized  the  Confed- 
erates as  "belligerents"  and  came 
very  near  to  recognizing  the  Con- 
federacy as  an  independent  nation. 

Had  the  British  Government  taken 
this  step  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  United  States  would  have 
declared  war,  for  the  Americans  of 
the  North  were  not  only  exasperated 
by  the  attitude  of  the  British  Minis- 
try and  the  anti-American  tone  of 
the  British  press,  but  were  absurdly 
overconfident  as  to  their  ability  to 
crush  a  rebellion  and  at  the  same 
time  to  triumph  in  a  foreign  war. 
But  Lincoln  saw  the  situation  clearly 
and  opposed  every  attempt  to  drag 
the  Union  into  a  struggle  with  Eng- 


land or  with  any  other  power.  In 
spite  of  his  efforts,  war  was  averted 
by  the  narrowest  of  margins  on  at 
least  two  occasions.  In  November, 
1861,  Captain  Wilkes,  of  the  Amer- 
ican navy,  stopped  the  British 
steamer  "Trent"  and  took  two  Con- 
federate commissioners.  Mason  and 
Slidell,  prisoner.  Great  Britain  an- 
grily demanded  that  the  prisoners  be 
given  up  at  once  on  the  ground  that 
we  had  no  right  to  stop  and  search  a 
neutral  ship;  indeed,  it  was  just  be- 
cause the  British,  when  they  were 
fighting  Napoleon,  had  taken  men 
from  our  neutral  ships  that  we  de- 
clared war  in  1812.  But  the  British 
Government  forgot  its  own  previous 
position  and  threatened  war  because 
we  had  acted  on  its  own  doctrine  of 
the  "right  of  search,"  and  equally 
the  Americans  forgot  that  they  had 
always  denied  the  principle  upon, 
which  Captain  Wilkes  had  acted. 
Both  nations  appeared  ready  for  war 
and  said  things  about  each  other 
which  made  it  harder  every  day  to 
preserve  peace.  Fortunately  the 
Queen  of  England  and  her  husband, 
Prince  Albert,  were  friendly  to  the 
Americans,  and  Lincoln  held  from 
the  first  that  the  seizure  of  Confed- 
erates from  a  neutral  ship  could  not 
be  justified.  Finally,  the  President 
was  able  to  win  over  to  his  point  of 
view  a  considerable  body  of  public 


After  a  map  in   The  Century  Magazine 

THE   CRUISE  OF  THE   "ALABAMA" 
Each  dot  represents  the   capture  of  an  enemy  ship.   Sixty-six  were  thus  taken,  of  which  52  were, 
burned.  The  "Kearsarge"  defeated  the  "Alabama"  off  Cherbourg  on   June   11,   1864 
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"PUNCH"  ON  THE  ALABAMA  ARBITRATION 

opinion,  so  that  he  could  return  the 
prisoners  without  endangering  the 
stabilitj^  of  his  government. 

The    "Trent"    affair    was    serious 
enough,  but  it  was  settled  within  a 
few  weeks   and   had   no  permanent 
effect  except  in  exasperating  the  peo- 
ple of  England  and  of  the  North  and 
so  making  it  harder  for  future  dis- 
putes to  be  settled.  Another  cause  of 
dispute  had  far  more  lasting  effects. 
This  was  the  building  of  Confederate 
ships  in  British  ports.  Our  Minister 
in    Great   Britain,    Charles    Francis 
Adams,  warned  the  British  in  1862 
th^t  a  ship  which  was  being  built  at 
Liverpool  was  really  intended  as  a 
Confederate   privateer.    In   spite   of 
this  notification,  the  British  Govern- 
ment waited  more  than  a  month  be- 
fore they  took  any  action  to  stop  the 
building  of  the  vessel.  In  the  mean- 
time this  ship,  known  later  as  the 
"Alabama,"  escaped  from  Liverpool 
and  began  to  capture   and   destroy 
American    merchant    ships.     Other 
ships  were  fitted  out  in  British  ports 
or  found ^  refuge  in  them  when  pur- 
sued by  the  enemy  or  lacking  sup- 
plies. Adams  offered  to  submit  these 
violations   of  neutrality  to  arbitra- 
tion, but  the  British  Government  re- 
fused to  do  so  on  the  ground  that 
whether  Great  Britain  observed  its 
pledge  to  remain  neutral  was  a  ques- 
tion of  national  honor  and  not  sub- 
ject to  arbitration.  After  the  escape 
of  the  "Alabama"   and   other   ships 
early   in  the  war  the  British  were 
more  careful  to  observe  neutrality, 
but  the  mischief  was  done,  for  the 
Confederate  privateers  were  able  to 
inflict  immense  damage  upon  Amer- 
ican shipping.  The  United  States  has 
never  yet  recovered  the  position  it 
held  before  the  Civil  War  as  a  car- 
rier of  a  large  part  of  the  world's 
international  commerce. 


The  close  of  the  Civil  War  found 
the    American    people    very    hostile 
toward    Great    Britain.    The    South 
was  disappointed  because  it  had  not 
been  recognized  as  a  separate  gov- 
ernment; the  North  was  angry  be- 
cause   of    the    recognition    of    the 
Confederates  as  belligerents,  the  loss 
to  American  commerce  due  to  Brit- 
ish built  ships,  and  the  generally  un- 
friendly    attitude    of    the    British 
Government  and  of  public  opinion  in 
that  country.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
attitude  of  the  British  had  been  com- 
pletely changed  as  a  result  of  the 
war.  The  victory  of  the  Union,  which 
was  quite  unexpected  in  Europe,  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves,  and  the 
fact  that  cotton  could  now  be  import- 
ed   for   the    English    factories,    de- 
stroyed the  basis  for  the  previous 
attitude    of    the    upper    classes    in 
Great  Britain.  The  Johnson-Claren- 
don treaty  was  arranged  by  which 
claims  for  private  damages  suffered 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States  or 
Great  Britain  were  to  be  submitted 
to  arbitration.  This  was  rejected  by 
the  Senate  because  it  contained  no 
provision  for  determining  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  Great  Britain 
had  violated  its  obligations  as  a  neu- 
tral. But  by  diplomatic  agreement  a 
joint  high  commission  of  British  and 
American   diplomats   met  at  Wash- 
ington in  1871  to  arrange  for  the 
settlement   of   all   disputes   between 
the  two  countries.  This  commission 
drew  up  a  list  of  rules  for  neutrality 
in  time  of  war,  arranged  for  arbitra- 
tion   of    the    "Alabama"    claims    at 
Geneva,  and  for  the  British  claims 
for  losses  suffered  during  the  Civil 
War  at  Newport,  arranged  for  the 
settlement  of  the  disputes  about  fish- 
ery rights  and  the  determination  of 
some   disputed   questions   as   to  the 
Canadian  boundary  and  the  right  of 
both  nations  to  navigate  certain  riv- 
ers in  Maine  and  Canada.  The  Brit- 
ish Government  also  exprest  in  the 
most  generous  and  friendly  spirit  its 
regret   at   the   escape   of  the   "Ala- 
bama" and  other  ships  from  British 
ports.    This    satisfactory    conclusion 
of  the   Treaty   of  Washington  was 
largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  Presi- 
dent   Grant    and    Prime    Minister 
Gladstone,  who  had  been  favorable 
to  the  Confederates  during  the  war. 
The      Geneva      arbitrators     were 
Count  Sclopis,  of  Italy,  the  president 
of  the  court ;  M.  Staempfli,  of  Switz- 
erland;  Baron   d'ltajuba,   appointed 
by  the  Emperor  of  Brazil;   Charles 
Francis  Adams,  the  statesman  who 
had  represented  American  interests 
in    Great   Britain    during   the   Civil 
War,   and  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn, 
of  England.  The  court  of  arbitration 
found  its  greatest  difficulty  in  the 
question    of    "indirect    claims"  for 


damages.  It  was  admitted  that  Great 
Britain  had  to  pay  for  property  actu- 
ally destroyed  by  the  "Alabama"  and 
other  ships,  but  Senator  Sumner  and 
other  public  men  had  demanded  that 
the  United  States  be  also  paid  for 
expenses   in   capturing  these   ships, 
for  the  permanent  injury  to  our  mer- 
chant  marine,    for   the   increase   in 
insurance   rates,    and   for   the   pro- 
longation of  the  war.  He  even  pro- 
posed that  Canada  be  ceded  to  the 
United    States    in    payment!    These 
proposals  created  a  demand  in  Great 
Britain    that    arbitration    be    dropt 
forthwith  and  only  by  the  unanimous 
agreement  of  the  arbitrators  not  to 
consider  the  "indirect  claims"  at  all 
was  it  possible  to  reach  a  decision  on 
the  amount  of  direct  damages  to  be 
awarded.  By  September  14,  1872,  the 
decision  of  the  court  was  made  that 
Great   Britain   was   responsible   for 
the  damage  done  by  the  "Alabama," 
the    "Florida,"    the    "Shenandoah," 
and  no  other  ships,  and  that  dam- 
ages  be  paid   amounting  to  fifteen 
and  a  half  million  dollars.  Sir  Alex- 
ander    Cockburn     alone     protested 
against  the  decision  of  the  majority. 
The  arbitration  at  Geneva  is  the 
great  turning  point  in  Anglo-Amer- 
ican relations.  PreviQus  to  that  time 
Great  Britain  and  America  had  been 
able    to    compose    their    differences 
only  in  the  face  of  a  settled  dislike 
and  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  two 
nations  to  each  other.  A  large  num- 
ber   of    persons    in    both    countries 
were  convinced  that  the  aim  of  the 
other  nation  was  to  cheat  and  bully 
them  out  of  their  just  rights.  Since 
1872    the    wisdom    of    British    and 
American  statesmen  has  been  backed 
by  the  friendship  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  people,   and   today  it  would 
be  as  difficult  to  force  the  two  great 
English-speaking    peoples    into   war 
as   it  has   sometimes   been   to  keep 
them  at  peace.  The  influence  of  the 
Geneva  decision  has  not  been  con- 
fined to  the  nations  concerned.  By 
referring  such  vital  matters  to  the 
decision  of  a  court  the  use  of  meth- 
ods of  arbitration  has  become  famil- 
iar to  every  nation  in  the  world. 
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U  rider  wood  &  Underwood 

•THE  METRO" 

A    trench-tunnel    named    for   the    Paris    "Metro- 

politaine"  subway,  and  carefully   labelled 

THE  twentieth  century  will  be 
distinguished  in  history  as  the 
time  when  war  invaded  the 
third  dimension.  Man  in  his  eager- 
ness to  slay  his  fellow  man  has  taken 
as  his  model  the  eagle  and  the  shark 
and  strikes  his  enemy  on  the  sea 
from  the  sky  above  or  the  water  be- 
neath. On  the  land  he  imitates  the 
mole,  tho  it  does  an  injustice  to  that 
harmless  animal  to  compare  him  to 
the  vast  machine  which  scars  the 
country  with  its  burrows  and  throws 
destruction  for  miles  roundabout. 

In  modern  warfare  a  battlefield 
can  be  distinguished  from  any  other 
stretch  of  ground  by  there  being  no 
soldiers  visible  on  it.  Movements  of 
troops  near  the  front  have  to  be 
made  mostly  at  night  and  in  the  day- 
time the  scene  of  conflict  looks  like 
the  interior  of  the  crater  of  Mauna 
Loa,  a  torn  and  barren  plain  with 
here  and  there  a  volcanic  eruption. 
Of  course  mining  and  entrench- 
ment are  no  new  thing,  but  with  the 
development  of  the  long-range  rifle 
and  smokeless  powder  the  practise 
became  so  extensive  and  essential  as 
to  transform  military  science.  It 
was  our  boys  in  blue  and  gray  who 
discovered  that  a  dirt  ridge  and  a 
ditch  made  the  best  kind  of  life  in- 
surance and  every  war  since  then  has 
shown  an  increased  dependence  upon 
subterranean  operations.  In  the  sev- 
enteenth century  the  school  of  Vau- 
ban  had  worked  out  a  mathematical 
system  of  angular  advance  with 
trenches  and  mines  by  which  it  could 
be  calculated  beforehand  just  what 
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day  a  besieged  fortress  was  due  to 
fall — provided  of  course  that  the  de- 
fenders also  followed  the  rules  of  the 
game.  But  nowadays  we  have  to  deal 
not  with  a  besieged  city  but  with  a 
besieged  country  and  the  problem  is 
correspondingly  complicated.  The 
double  entrenched  line  in  France  and 
Flanders  extends  from  Switzerland 
to  the  North  Sea,  and  it  measures 
420  miles  in  length  not  counting  its 
minor  twists  and  turns  and  parallels. 
For  nearly  six  months  both  parties 
have  been  pounding  away  at  one 
point  and  another  along  this  line  and 
yet  it  has  scarcely  budged  enough  to 
make  a  noticeable  change  upon  our 
maps,  A  professor  of  mathematics 
in  the  Paris  Sorbonne  is  said  to  have 
figured  out  that  according  to  the  av- 
erage rate  of  progress  since  General 
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A   REENFORCED   TRENCH   IN   CROSS 
SECTION 


Punch 

British  Tommy  (returning  to  trench  in  which 
he  has  lately  been  fighting,  now  temporarily 
occupied  by  the  enemy),  "Excuse  me — any  of 
you   blighters  seen  my   pipe?" 


U nderwood  &  Underwood 

THE   PERISCOPE   ON   LAND 
This  device,  as  in  the  submarine,  makes  observa- 
tion   possible   at   a   point  below  the   danger  level 

Joffre  ordered  the  advance  all  along 
the  line  the  French  will  reach  Berlin 
in  1943,  and  the  Russians  will  reach 
there — but  it  is  more  difficult  to  cal- 
culate their  date  of  arrival  since  they 
are  now  further  away  from  Berlin 
by  half  than  when  they  started  out 
the  first  of  August.  Such  calculations, 
however,  cannot  be  relied  upon  since 
at  any  moment  a  break  may  be  made 
in  one  line  or  the  other  thru  a  short- 
age of  some  one  of  the  essentials  of 
war,  say  courage  or  copper.  Lord 
Sydenham  reminds  his  impatient 
countrymen  that  when  Lee  took  to 
the  trenches  in  June,  1864,  it  was 
nine  months  before  Grant  with  dou- 
ble his  force  was  able  to  dislodge 
him.  It  may  be  that  the  42-centimeter 
Krupp  would  make  as  short  work  of 
the  fortresses  of  Verdun  or  Warsaw 
as  it  did  of  those  of  Liege  and  Na- 
mur,  but  after  six  months  of  effort 
the  Germans  have  not  yet  succeeded 
in  getting  near  enough  to  try  it.  A 
barbed  wire  fence  and  ditch  have 
stood  between. 

It  is  evident  that  the  soldier  would 
have  been  much  better  trained  for 
warfare  under  modern  conditions  if 
he  had  been  set  to  digging  irrigation 
ditches  than  in  doing  "Fours  right!" 
and  "Present  arms!"  on  the  parade 
ground.  The  London  Times  prints  a 
private  letter  from  a  British  cavalry 
ofl!icer  who  frankly  confesses  his 
helpless  feeling  at  being  left  in 
charge  of  a  front  trench  the  first 
night: 

Being  entirely  innocei.t  of  the  cor- 
rect procedure   under   strange   circum- 
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stances,  I  squatted  in  my  trench,  wondering  whether  it  was 
expected  of  the  officer  in  charge  to  sit  down  and  keep  awake, 
or  to  lie  down  and  go  to  sleep  as  all  the  men,  excepting  those 
I  had  put  on  guard,  appeared  to  be  doing,  or  to  get  up  at 
the  risk  of  his  life  and  make  periodical  inspections  of  the 
men  in  their  trenches.  .  .  .  Nothing  that  I  had  ever  been 
taught  in  all  the  courses  I  had  been  thru  bore  in  the  slightest 
upon  what  we  were  doing. 

Practise  in  the  throwing  of  hand  grenades  was  dropt 
from  the  drill  of  the  British  army  about  thirty  years  ago 
and  even  the  "grenadiers"  have  lost  their  ancient  cunning 
now  when  it  is  most  needed.  The  modern  grenade  is  pro- 
vided with  a  short  stick  handle  by  which  it  is  thrown 
after  the  fuse  is  lighted.  The  favorite  form  of  the  Ger- 
mans looks  like  a  school  globe  except  that  it  is  made  of 
cast  iron  instead  of  papier  mache  and  that  the  lines  of 
latitude  and  longitude  are  grooves  deep-cut  so  that  when 
the  bomb  explodes  it  flies  into  small,  sharp  fragments.  It 
is  about  four  inches  in  diameter  and  weighs  a  pound  and 
a  half  when  loaded. 

But  this  is  too  small  and  short  ranged,  so  the  Germans 
have  constructed  a  trench  howitzer  which  fires  a  bomb 
bigger  than  itself.   The  steel  shell  is  fifteen   inches   in 
diameter  and  weighs  185  pounds,  nearly  as  much  as  the 
gun  including  its  wheeled  base.  The  shell  is  not  loaded 
into  the  barrel,  but  rests  upon  a  rod  projecting  from  the 
muzzle  as  the  gun  points  upward  at  an  angle  of  forty- 
three  degrees.  The  firing  of  the  gun  shoots  the  rod  out 
of  the  bore  and  sends  the  shell  on  its  way  three  or  four 
hundred  yards  in  front,  while  the  rod  drops  to  the  ground. 
These  aerial  torpedoes  are  filled  with  high  explosive  and 
burst  with  a  terrific  noise  and  fatal  effect  in  the  trenches. 
Altho  this  is  a  long-range,  machine-made  campaign,  it 
is   not  altogether  devoid  of  the   romance   and  chivalry 
which  has  attached  to  warfa5re  thru   all   the  ages.   No 
broadsword  champion,   no  knight  encased  in  steel,  has 
ever  shown  more  personal  gallantry  in  deeds  of  derring- 
do  than  have  the  bird-men  and  the  fish-men  in  the  Great 
War.  The  cruise  of  the  "Emden"  reads  like  a  tale  of  the 
Spanish  Main.  Near  Verdun  a  party  of  125  Frenchmen 


dug  their  way  to  within  twenty  feet  of  a  German  blot 
house  and  then  rising  from  the  earth  took  it  by  assai 
But  that  night  the  garrison  of  the  pocket  fortress  h 
to  stand  a  siege.  Suddenly  the  darkness  was  lightened 
magnesium  stars  shot  into  the  air  and  suspended  fr 
parachutes,  while  two  battalions  of  the  enemy  advanc 
singing  a  hymn.  But  the  little  garrison  beat  them  off  ui 
the  day  brought  reinforcements. 

According  to  the  extreme  pacifist,  Lowell  for  instan 
every  soldier  is  ipso  facto  a  murderer  and  should  f 
like  a  murderer.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  does  not. 
is  impossible  for  two  rows  of  brave  fellows,  whose  br 
ery  each  has  tried,  to  stand  opposite  for  weeks  with 
gaining  a  certain  respect  for  one  another.  The  difficu 
is  to  keep  them  enemies  so  that  the  war  can  go  1( 
enough  to  satisfy  the  hate  and  contempt  of  the  po( 
journalists  and  professors  who  remain  at  home.  Wh 
have  we  read  anything  finer  in  the  literature  of 
world's  wars  than  this  letter  from  an  officer  in  the  YC 
shire  Light  Infantry: 

One  wonders,   when  one  sees   a   German   face  to   facei 
this  really  one  of  those  devils  who  wrought  such  devastai 
— for  devastation  they  have  surely  wrought.  You  can  hai: 
believe  it,  for  he  seems  much  the  same  as  other  soldier 
can  assure  you  that  there  is  none  of  that  insensate  hai 
that  one  hears  about,  out  here.  We  are  out  to  kill,  and 
we  do,  at  any  and  every  opportunity.  But,  when  all  is  done  i 
the   battle    is   over,    the    splendid    universal    "soldier    spi 
comes  over  all  the  men,  and  we  cannot  help  thinking 
Kipling  must  have  been  in  the  firing  line  when  he  wrote 
"East  is  East  and  West  is  West"  thing.  Just  to  give 
some  idea   of  what   I   mean,   the  other  night  four   Ger  if 
snipers  were  shot  on  our  wire.  The  next  night  our  men  ' 
out  and  brought  one  in  who  was  near  and  get-at-able  n 
buried  him.  They  did  it  with  just  the  same  reverence  a 
sadness  as  they  do  to  our  own  dear  fellows.  I  went  to  <i 
at  the  grave  the  next  morning,  and  one  of  the  most  uncoJi 
looking  men  in  my  company  had  placed  a  cross  at  the  lai 
of  the  grave,  and  had  written  on  it: 
"Here  lies  a  German 
We  don't  know  his  name, 
He  died  bravely  fighting 
For  his  Fatherland." 
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Liid  under  that,  "got  mitt  uns"(sic),  that  being  the  highest 
ffort  of  all  the  men  at  German.  Not  bad  for  a  bloodthirsty 
Iriton,  eh?  Really  that  shows  the  spirit. 

I  don't  believe  there  is  a  man  living  who,  when  first  inter- 
iewing  an  11-in.  howitzer  shell,  is  not  pink  with  funk.  After 
le  first  ten,  one  gets  quite  used  to  them,  but  really,  they  are 
jrrible!  They  hit  a  house.  You  can  see  the  great  shell — a 
lack  streak — just  before  it  strikes,  then,  before  you  hear  the 
xplosion,  the  whole  house  simply  lifts  up  into  the  air,  ap- 
arently  quite  silently;  then  you  hear  the  roar,  and  the 
rhole  earth  shakes.  In  the  place  where  the  house  was  there 
5  a  huge  fountain-spout  of  what  looks  like  pink  fluff.  It  is 
tie  pulverized  bricks.  Then  a  monstrous  shoot  of  black  smoke 
jwering  up  a  hundred  feet  or  more,  and,  finally,  there  is  a 
urious  willow-like  formation,  and  then — you  duck,  as  huge 
ieces  of  shell,  and  house,  and  earth,  and  haystack  tumble 
ver  your  head.  And  yet,  do  you  know,  it  is  really  remark- 
ble  how  little  damage  they  do  against  earth  trenches.  With 

whole  morning's  shelling,  not  a  single  man  of  my  company 
'as  killed,  altho  not  a  single  shell  missed  what  it  had  aimed 
t  by  more  than  fifty  yards.  That  makes  all  the  difference, 
aat  fifty  yards.  If  you  only  keep  your  head  down,  you  are 
s  safe  as  houses:  exactly,  you  vidll  remark,  "as  safe  as 
ouses." 

Fraternizing  between  the  trenches  cannot  be  altogether 
revented  even  by  officers  w^ho  like  the  writer  of  the  fol- 
)wing  letter  views  the  practise  with  grave  disfavor  and 
uspicion : 

When  I  got  back  to  our  trenches  after  dark  on  Christmas 
Ive  I  found  the  Bosches'  trenches  looking  like  the  Thames 
n  Henley  Regatta  night!  They  had  got  little  Christmas  trees 
urning  all  along  the  parapet  of  their  trench.  No  truce  had 
een  proclaimed,  and  I  was  all  for  not  allowing  the  blighters 
5  enjoy  themselves,  especially  as  they  had  killed  one  of  our 
len  that  afternoon.  But  my  captain  (who  hadn't  seen  our 
'^ounded  going  mad  and  slowly  dying  outside  the  German 
'•enches  on  the  Aisne)  wouldn't  let  me  shoot;  however,  I 
3on  had  an  excuse,  as  one  of  the  Germans  fired  at  us,  so  I 
uickly  lined  up  my  platoon  and  had  those  Christmas  trees 
own  and  out.  Meanwhile,  unknown  to  us,  two  officers  on  our 
ight,  without  saying  a  word  to  anybody,  got  out  of  their 
rench  and  walked  halfway  to  the  German  trench,  and  were 
let  by  two  German  officers  and  talked  away  quite  civilly  and 
ctually  shook  hands !  It  was  an  awfully  stupid  thing  to  do, 
s  it  might  easily  have  had  different  results;  but  our  cap- 
ains  are  new  and,  not  having  seen  the  Germans  in  their  true 


light  yet,  apparently  won't  believe  the  stories  of  their  treach- 
ery and  brutality. 

The  Germans  came  out,  and  as  soon  as  we  saw  they  were 
Saxons  I  knew  it  was  all  right,  because  they're  good  fellows 
on  the  whole  and  play  the  game  as  far  as  they  know  it.  The 
officer  came  out;  we  gravely  saluted  each  other,  and  I  then 
pointed  to  nine  dead  Germans  lying  in  midfield  and  suggested 
burying  them,  which  both  sides  proceeded  to  do.  We  gave 
them  some  wooden  crosses  for  them,  which  completely  won 
them  over,  and  soon  the  men  were  on  the  best  of  terms  and 
laughing.  Several  of  the  Saxons  spoke  very  fair  English,  and 
some  hailed  from  London,  much  to  our  cockneys'  delight,  and 
talk  became  general  about  "Peecadeely,"  etc.  One  of  them 
played  a  mouth-organ,  and  the  others  did  sort  of  weird 
dances,  or  series  of  hops,  in  the  turnip  field  where  we  were! 

I  think  it  did  our  men  good  to  have  a  close  inspection  of 
their  foes;  three-quarters  of  them  seemed  to  be  very  young 
youth;  I  wouldn't  mind  taking  most  of  them  on  myself  with 
a  bayonet.  They  said  we  were  very  good  shots,  so  I  hope  by 
that  we've  done  some  damage.  They  said  to  the  men,  "Send 
us  the  tip  when  you're  relieved  and  we  will  fire  over  your 
heads  till  then."  I  don't  think!  Anyhow,  we've  got  orders  not 
to  fire  till  they  do,  and  if  they  get  the  same  orders  this  truce 
will  continue  indefinitely.  It's  really  an  extraordinary  state 
of  affairs.  We  had  an  inter-platoon  game  of  football  in  the 
afternoon,  a  cap  comforter  stuffed  with  straw  did  for  the  ball, 
much  to  the  Saxons'  amusement.  In  the  evening  we  said  "Good 
night,"  and  our  men  lit  large  fires  in  the  trenches  and  sang 
songs,  tho  I  took  good  care  to  double  my  sentries,  as  I  trust 
these  fellows  devil  an  inch.  This  morning  war  has  broken 
out  again,  but  not  in  front  of  us.  It  is  a  rum  show;  I  believe 
politicians  will  be  wrong  now,  and  that  the  war  will  come 
to  an  end  because  every  one  will  get  fed  up  and  refuse  to 
go  on  shooting!  But  it's  stupid  to  take  risks. 

When  ice-cold  slush  filled  the  bottoms  of  the  trenches 
it  was  found  impossible  to  prevent  the  men,  when  their 
officers  were  not  watching  them,  from  arranging  informal 
truces  with  their  enemies  so  they  could  sit  up  on  the 
edge  of  the  trenches  and  get  their  feet  out  of  the  freezing 
mixture.  Sometimes  by  mutual  consent  the  soldiers  on 
both  sides  come  out  to  mend  their  breastworks,  working 
openly  between  the  lines  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  apart 
and  then  getting  under  cover  to  resume  firing  on  one 
another. 

In  certain  places  the  opposing  trenches  have  come  so 
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close  together  that  the  enemies  are 
within  range  of  the  camera  and  may 
photograph  one  another.  After  the 
preliminary  negotiations  the  photog- 
rapher gives  a  signal  and  the  Ger- 
mans and  French  in  turn  stick  their 
heads  up  in  a  row  above  the  breast- 
works and  are  snap-shotted. 

Decoys  are  in  frequent  use.  The 
log  cannon,  which  may,  like  the 
wooden  nutmeg,  be  claimed  as  an 
American  invention,  has  held  many 
a  position.  The  Russians  before  War- 
saw chuckled  in  their  sleeves  to  see 
the  Germans  waste  a  day's  time  and 
five  thousand  shells  (count  them)  on 
a  fake  barricade  consisting  of  a 
plowed  furrow  with  a  few  overcoats 
scattered  along  it. 

Really,  war  would  not  be  so  bad  i ' 
it  were  not  for  the  danger  of  getting 
killed — and  the  duty  of  killing.  From 
all  sides  we  hear  reports  that  the 
men  are  "gaining  weight"  and  "never 
felt  so  well  in  their  lives"  as  in  the 
trenches.  Making  due  allowance  for 
the  effort  of  the  soldiers  to  write 
home  as  cheerfully  as  possible  we 
cannot  question  that  some  of  these 
young  men  are  living  in  more  health- 
ful and  wholesome  conditions  than 
when  they  were  in  Tipperary  or 
Seven  Dials.  The  funk-hole  is  not  so 
picturesque  as  the  canvas  tent,  but  it 
is  preferable  in  cold  weather.  In  the 
pioneer  days  of  Kansas  and  Nebras- 
ka many  a  good  Christian  family  has 
been  raised  in  a*dug-out  or  a  'dobe 
not  half  so  well  furnished  or  pro- 
visioned as  one  of  these  trench  dwell- 
ings. They  are  often  well  drained, 
warmed  and  ventilated  and  free 
from  disease,  and  the  rations  sup- 
plied regularly  are  pure  and  calcu- 
lated by  expert  dieticians  to  the 
proper  nutritive  ratio. 

The  irrepressible  humor  of  the  sol- 
dier finds  an  outlet  in  the  naming  of 
these  troglodyte  villas.  Some  of  the 


German  caves  bear  signboards  which 
may  be  translated  "Under  the  Green- 
wood Tree,"  "Rheumatism  Hall," 
"The  jolly  cave-dwellers,"  "Here  lives 
the  primeval  man"  and  "The  Shoot- 
ing Gallery,  3  shots  for  10  cents." 
Neat  pyramids  of  green  lyddite  shells 
are  piled  on  each  side  of  the  entrance 
of  a  subterranean  dining  hall  with 
the  placard  "Green  gages  supplied 
by  the  English  for  every  meal."  In 
Belgium  "Venice"  and  "The  Grand 
Canal"  are  favorite  trench  names  for 
obvious  reasons.  Londoners  naturally 
name  their  trenches  after  the  sta- 
tions on  the  tuppenny  tube  and  so 
have  no  difficulty  in  remembering 
their  order,  "Waterloo"  and  "Char- 
ing Cross"  come  before  you  get  to 
"Leicester  Square."  The  Parisians 
name  theirs  from  the  Metropolitaine 
subway:  "Alma,"  "Etoile,"  and  so 
on,  ending  up  with  "Pere  Lachaise," 
the  most  deadly  post  of  all. 

Kipling  in  his  "Song  of  the  Banjo" 
extols  the  merit  of  that  instrument 
at  the  front,  but  the  mouth-organ 
seems  now  to  be  more  in  demand.  A 
Territorial  sergeant  who  received  a 
batch  of  them  from  home  tells  how 
he  distributed  them  and  gave  an  im- 
promptu concert: 

We  had  all  sorts  of  instruments  in 
the  band;  the  big  drum  was  an  empty 
oacking-case  and  the  drum-stick  an  en- 
trenching tool  handle  with  a  piece  of 
sacking  tied  round  the  end;  empty  bis- 
cuit tins  were  side  drums;  tin  whistles, 
squeakers,  and  combs  and  paper  came 
in  as  well.  Candles  and  electric  lamps 
gave  the  illumination,  and  it  was  really 
very  funny  to  see  this  band  of  about 
thirty  marching  around  the  building, 
headed  by  the  self-appointed  drum- 
major  and  conductor  in  a  goatskin, 
twirling  a  big  stick  which  I  use  in  feel- 
ing my  way  to  and  from  the  trenches. 

In  the  more  luxurious  of  these  sub- 
terranean lodges  a  phonograph  may 
be  found  and  since  the  trenches  are 
connected  by  telephones  one  record 


may  be  heard  by  the  whole  line.  The 
London  Times'  letters,  from  which 
we  are  mostly  quoting,  tells  of  other 
amusements,  such  as  the  following: 

The  men  are  truly  wonderful;  some 
of  the  were  playing  football  yes- 
terday afternoon,  three  shells  pitched 
among  them,  killing  one  man  wounding 
nine.  Within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they 
were  playing  football  again.  Of  course, 
it  was  unaimed  fire,  but  it  gives  you  an 
idea  of  the  callous  value  of  life.  We 
went  to  see  a  performance  of  "The 
Follies"  yesterday  afternoon;  the  troupe 

was  got  up  by  the  Division,  with 

the  addition  of  two  local  ladies.  It  was 
awfully  good;  some  of  the  talent  above 
the  ordinary,  especially  a  corporal  from 
the  Army  Service  Corps.  They  have  two 
performances  a  day,  at  four  and  seven, 
and  the  men  come  in  batches  when  in 
reserve,  and  pay  %f.  entrance;  with 
the  profits  they  run  a  cinematograph, 
an  excellent  thing,  as  it  takes  the  strain 
quite  completely  off  the  men's  minds  for 
an  hour  or  two. 

The  following  extract  from  the  let- 
ter of  a  young  Australian  in  Belgium 
shows  callousness  of  another  kind : 

There  are  seven  dead  Germans  in 
front  of  the  trenches  this  morning,  and 
I  hope  to  get  them  in  at  dusk,  to  see  if 

they   have   any  papers   on  them.   

"dropped"  one,  and  is  now  full  of  en- 
thusiasm at  the  thought  of  looting 
something  off  him,  as  a  souvenir  for 
his  girl  at  home.  I  want  them  moved, 
because  in  a  few  days  they  become  al- 
most as  objectionable  dead  as  alive.  .  .  . 

We  lost  Major  .  We  want  at  least 

500  dead  Germans  to  wipe  that  out,  and 
if  they  continue  attacking  this  position 
we  will  bag  the  number  before  many 
days. 

But  strangely  mixt  as  human  na- 
ture is,  the  experiences  which  will 
arouse  the  sporting  or  the  murderous 
instinct  in  one  man  will  in  another 
revive  a  religion  which  in  the  tamer 
times  of  peace  had  been  half  for- 
gotten. Said  a  wounded  Tommy  to 
the  chaplain,  "Yes,  you  know,  sir, 
God  seems  jolly  near  you  in  the 
trenches." 
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URELY  you  are  not  going 
to  see  the  Exposition  to- 
day?" The  friend  I  met  on 
the  ferryboat  added,  "It's  storm- 
ing. You  won't  be  able  to  see  any- 
thing for  the  rain." 

As  the  boat  was  plunging  like 
a  wounded  whale  under  our  feet 
and  we  could  see  the  bar  break- 
ing in  mountainous  surf  outside 
the  Golden  Gate,  the  information 
was  really  superfluous.  When  I 
gave  the  storm  as  my  reason  for 
going,  the  sudden  cynical  cock  of 
my  companion's  eyebrows  affirmed 
at  once  his  doubts  of  my  sanity 
and  contempt  for  my  taste.  Never- 
theless, it  was  true.  Already  I  had 
seen  the  Exposition  bathed  in 
golden  sunlight,  a  fair  city  of  the 
sun,  a  walled  town  of  the  Orient 
laved  by  blue  seas,  glowing  like  a 
rich  topaz  in  its  setting  of  street- 
crowned  hills;  and  because  I  had 
a  shrewd  suspicion  that  its  beauty 


was 'waterproof,  not  to  be  washed 
off  like  rouge  from  the  face,  I 
wished  to  see  it  in  the  grip  of  a 
storm. 

And  surely  I  did.  My  first 
glimpse  from  the  Fillmore-street 
hill  showed  its  miles  of  buildings 
swept  by  a  fifty-mile  gale,  towers 
and  domes  sheeted  in  gray  rain, 
flag  halliards  wildly  flapping 
against  swaying  poles,  the  thou- 
sands of  palms  along  the  avenues 
and  esplanades  tossing  with  the 
roar  and  rattle  of  a  tropical  jungle 
in  the  grip  of  a  typhoon.  So  strong 
was  the  wind  that  the  forty-pound 
iron  tassels,  which  hold  down  the 
great  heraldic  standards,  swung 
and  flapped  like  their  silken  pro- 
totypes; and  it  sent  me  spinning, 
a  reluctant  projectile,  down  the 
Avenue  of  Progress  past  the  giant 
porticos  of  Machinery  Hall  to  the 
"Marina,"  where  huge  combers 
broke  and  threw  fine  spray  clean 


over  the  top  of  "Morro  Castle" 
lighthouse  into  "Exposition  Har- 
bor." Far  out  on  the  yeast  of  wa- 
ters a  wave  would  rear  its  green 
head,  take  a  look  at  the  Exposi- 
tion, then  come  rolling  in,  only  to 
smash  on  the  sea-wall  and  spend 
itself  in  a  last  desperate  leap  at 
the  rear  facade  of  California  Hall ; 
and  always  its  booming  was  spaced 
by  the  brazen  complaint  of  a  bell 
buoy  and  wild  skirling  of  wheel- 
ing gulls. 

It  was  glorious!  The  rain  that 
blackened  the  statuary  and  stained 
the  long  travatine  facades  with 
the  green  hues  of  time,  had 
brought  all  to  perfect  tone  and 
carried  it  back  five  thousand 
years.  It  v/as  now  coeval  with  the 
pyramids.  I  ike  them,  it  stood 
square  on  its  solid  bases,  defying 
and  affording  shelter  from  the 
storm.  For  in  all  San  Francisco, 
that  day,  there  was  no  snugger. 
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wanner  place  than  the  cloisters  and 
colonnades  of  the  interior  courts. 
Blow  high,  blow  low,  let  the  rain  fall 
or  the  mists  float  in  thru  the  Golden 
Gate,  there  one  always  may  be  warm. 

When  I  entered  the  lovely  Court  of 
the  Seasons  its  sculptured  arches  and 
noble  colonnades,  beautiful  statues 
and  bas-reliefs  were  reflected  by  the 
wet  bitumen  pavement  clearly  as  in 
some  black  lake;  and  as  I  stood  there, 
admiring  the  soft  tones  of  the  reflec- 
tion, a  gray  sheet  of  rain  blew  aside 
from  the  heroic  group  of  the  western 
nations  that  crowns  a  great  lateral 
arch  in  the  "Court  of  the  Universe." 
With  a  thrill,  I  was  carried  back 
twenty  years  to  the  day  that  I  rode 
out  of  a  rain-soaked  wood  upon  just 
such  a  settler  wagon  and  pioneer 
group  navigating  a  western  prairie. 

It  was  alive.  As  the  sheeting  rain 
alternately  veiled  and  unveiled  it,  the 
great  tilted  wagon  seemed  to  rock 
and  lurch  on  its  heavy  wheels.  Seen 
from  the  other  side  the  appearance 
of  motion  was  equally  deceptive. 
With  the  familiar  heavy  roll  that 
ripped  my  own  "breaker  plow"  thru 
a  hundred  acres  of  Manitoba  prairie, 
the  oxen  forged  thru  the  rain  mists 
with  the  mounted  Indian  and  trapper 
on  their  quick-stepping  beasts.  Wa- 
ter streamed  from  the  beard  of  the 
settler  driver  and  I  half  expected  to 
see  him  give  it  a  twist  and  a  shake 
before  plunging  into  the  news  of  the 
trail. 

The  illusion  was   equally   perfect 
with  the  groups  of  the  eastern  na- 
tions above  the  opposite  arch.  Under 
its   canopied   howdah  the  huge   ele- 
phant moved  forward 
with     the     relentless 
swing    of    doom.    I 
found    myself    listen- 


ing for  the  splash  as  the  great  war 
steed  of  the  Mongolian  warrior 
brought  its  poised  hoof  down  in  the 
mud.  Under  their  baskets  of  gifts, 
the  stalwart  slaves  seemed  to  shiver 
from  the  chill  of  the  rain.  Yet  was 
there  no  pause.  From  opposite  sides 
of  the  court,  each  from  its  ancient 
house  in  the  east  or  west,  the  Occi- 
dent and  the  Orient  moved  on  to  the 
meeting  forecast  in  the  verse  of 
Whitman  hewn  on  the  face  of  the 
pioneer  arch: 

Facing  west  from   California's   shores, 

Inquiring,  tireless  seeking  what  is  yet 
unknown, 

I,  a  child  very  old,  over  waves  toward 
the 

House  of  Maternity,  the  Land  of  Mi- 
grations, 

Look  afar.  Look  off  the  shores  of  my 
western  sea. 

The  circle  almost  circled. 

Since  that  verse  was  written  the 
"circle"  has  been  "circled,"  and  one 
of  the  most  remarkable,  among  the 
thousands  of  remarkable  things 
about  the  Expositioil,  is  the  way  in 
which  the  statuary,  mural  paintings, 
bas  reliefs,  sculptural  effects  of  all 
kinds  lead  up  thru  one  great  historic 
story  that  had  its  beginnings  what 
time  Leif  Ericson  planted  the  colony 
of  Vinland  on  the  coast  of  Maine, 
which  follows  Columbus  and  the 
Spanish  conquest,  the  reign  of  the 
padres,    our   own   progression   west- 


ward, the  great  commercial  move- 
ment that  finds  its  culmination  in  the 
Canal,  finally  the  greater  motif  set 
forth  by  these  •  heroic  groups — the 
world  conquered,  from  west  to  east, 
from  pole  to  pole. 

Than  this  there  could  be  nothing 
in  the  history  of  man  of  greater  im- 
port, more  significance.  Flowing 
across  the  Pacific,  the  civilization  of 
the  Occident  has  inundated  the  Ori- 
ent, and  now  comes  the  backwash  in 
streaming  tides  of  commerce.  In  the 
words  of  the  Chinese  Commissioner 
to  the  Exposition:  "The  Westward- 
Ho  of  the  Occident  has  now  encoun- 
tered the  Eastward-Ho  of  an  awak- 
ened Orient;  their  edges  overlap. 
Progress,  geographically,  has  reached 
its  limits.  There  are  no  more  worlds 
to  be  explored.  Even  the  frozen  poles 
are  conquered."  With  great  wisdom, 
he  adds :  "There  is  left  but  one  direc- 
tion for  advancement — upward!  The 
world  is  becoming  so  crowded  with 
the  heaped-up  products  of  man's  in- 
genuity and  labor  that  in  order  to 
escape  being  crushed  under  their 
mass  he  will  have  to  dominate  them. 
This  Exposition  registers  the  impact 
of  these  mighty  commercial  forces, 
and  it  will  be  its  office  to  direct  the 
expansion  of  civilization  upward  to 
planes  of  peaceful  aspiration." 

This   is  vital  philosophy  and  the 
proof  of  it  lies  in  the  round  dozen  of 
huge  palaces  wherein  are  bestowed 
over  eighty  thousand  individual  ex- 
hibits, the  most  wonderful  aggrega- 
tion of  human  products  ever  gath- 
ered  together,  yet   which — we   have 
to  admit  it — have  not,  so  far,  been 
made    to    contribute    anything    like 
their    uttermost   to 
the  happiness  of  their 
producers.    A    second 
and    greater    proof. 
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because  it  holds  out  hope  for  the 
subversion  of  the  existing  rela- 
lation,  the  placing  of  man  on  top  of 
his  things,  is  the  four  hundred  con- 
ventions and  congresses  that  vs^ill 
meet  in  San  Francisco  during  the 
coming  year.  The  friction  of  these 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  highly 
trained  minds,  the  exchange  of  ideas 
that  cover  in  scope  every  department 
of  science  and  knowledge,  is  bound  to 
result  in  good  to  the  race.  Lastly,  the 
proof  of  it  is  to  be  seen  any  time 
one  strolls  thru  thje  courts  and 
grounds,  in  the  great  black  "tramp 
steamers"  and  ocean  liners  that  heave 
in  and  out  6hru  the  Golden  Gate. 
Tying  the  Exposition  to  the  event  it 
celebrates,  the  opening  of  the  Canal, 
they  move  in  and  out  in  stately  pro- 
cession. 

Without  the  Canal,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Orient  would  have  done 
great  things  for  the  Pacific  coast; 
but  their  combination  has  produced 
an  immediate  and  wonderful  stimu- 
lus in  trade  and  industry;  increases 
that  are  the  more  remarkable  be- 
cause of  the  war.  When  we  remem- 
ber what  a  large  factor  in  the  world's 
commerce  is  German  trade,  and  real- 
ize how  completely  it  was  swept  off 
the  ocean  in  less  than  thirty  days; 
also  take  into  consideration  the  par- 
tial paralysis  of  other  trade;  we  are 
then  in  position  to  estimate  correctly 
the  full  meaning  of  the  figures.  They 
are  really  astonishing.  In  three 
months  after  the  Canal  opened,  over 
a  million  and  a  quarter  tons  of  cargo 
passed  thru  it,  paying  in  tolls  one 
million,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  thousand  dollars ; 
and  tho  it  would  be  natural 
to  suppose  that  the  bulk  of 


this  tonnage  has  been  contributed 
by  the  transcontinental  railways, 
such  is  not  the  case.  Their  reports 
show  that  there  has  been  no  actual 
falling  off  in  freight.  Only  the  nor- 
mal yearly  increase  was  diverted  to 
the  Canal. 

The  increase  was,  of  course,  ac- 
companied by  a  corresponding  addi- 
tion in  shipping,  for  no  less  than 
eighteen  new  lines  have  been  estab- 
lished with  regular  sailings  between 
the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  seaboards 
and  Europe.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  and 
the  additional  fact  that  new  lines 
spring  up  every  few  days,  the  car- 
goes offered  constantly  exceed  the 
accommodations. 

This  wonderful  increase  is  princi- 
pally due  to  the  two  factors  of  ac- 
cessibility and  distance.  Between  San 
Francisco  and  Liverpool  the  Canal  has 
cut  the  distance  from  13,517  miles  to 
7830,  fifty-eight  per  cent.  Between 
San  Francisco  and  New  York  from 
13,107  to  5272  miles,  full  sixty  per 
cent,  and  similar  reductions  in  dis- 
tance hold  between  Europe  and  the 
Far  East.  Consequently,  a  steamer 
can  now  make  two  trips  in  the  time 
previously  consumed  by  one;  a  com- 
plete halving  of  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation. Nor  is  this  all.  Two  men 
who  live  ten  miles  apart  can  nat- 
urally effect  more  exchanges  than  an- 
other couple  who  have  to  haul  their 


products  twenty.  A  dollar  will  actu- 
ally buy  more  for  the  first  couple 
than  it  will  for  the  second.  So  the 
Canal  has  actually  increased  the  buy- 
ing power  of  all  the  states  it  serves. 
In  three  months  the  trade  of  San 
Francisco  with  Great  Britain  alone 
increased  one  hundred  per  cent;  her 
trade  with  Atlantic  ports  rose  two 
hundred  and  fifty  per  cent;  and  the 
general  commerce  of  other  Pacific 
coast  ports  similarly  advanced  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  Two  years  be- 
fore the  opening  of  the  Canal  over 
twenty  European  steamship  lines  had 
made  inquiries  for  wharfage  space 
in  San  Francisco,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  but  for  the  war  the 
majority  would  now  be  in  operation, 
delivering,  along  with  their  freights, 
millions  of  thrifty  emigrants  to  peo- 
ple the  wide  empty  spaces  of  the 
western  states. 

Looking  down  the  vistas  of  time 
one  sees  a  brilliant  prospect.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  historical 
phenomena  is  the  slow  progression 
of  the  economic  power  westward. 
From  its  ancient  source  among  the 
Asian  peoples,  it  passed  in  turn  to 
the  principal  nations  of  Europe,  lin- 
gering a  century  with  England  be- 
fore it  crost  the  Atlantic  to  us.  Even 
with  us  there  has  been  a  constant 
shifting  of  the  center  of  trade  and 
population  westward.  Crossing  the 
Pacific,  our  civilization  awoke  the 
sleeping  Orient,  and  now  the  return- 
ing tides  will  swell  trade  and  com- 
merce to  unprecedented  hights.  From 
the  old  centers  of  population  a  steady 
stream  of  immigrants  will 
soon  be  pouring  into  the  deep 
woods  of  Oregon,  Washington, 
British   Columbia,   the   mines 
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and  forests  of  Alaska,  the  fertile 
interior  valleys  of  California. 
Mexico  and  South  America  will 
quicken  under  the  stimulus  of  new 
blood,  ambitions,  brains.  Every 
accession  of  population  will  react 
on  trade.  New  lines  of  steamers 
will  connect  the  Pacific  coast  di- 


rectly with  the  Islands,  the  Ori- 
ent, Oceania,  Australia.  Summing 
it  imperfectly,  one  may  say  that 
on  a  grander,  more  colossal  scale, 
one  that  calls  for  the  use  of  mil- 
lions and  tens  of  millions  in  the 
computation  of  men  and  values, 
the  opening  of  the  Canal  has  in- 


itiated a  hegira  similar  to  the 
"Gold  Rush"  of  '49.  Nor  will  its 
effects  be  local.  Like  the  ripples 
from  a  stone  thrown  into  a  pool, 
the  reactions  of  a  marvelous  pros- 
perity will  flow  across  America 
and  all  over  the  world. 
San  Francisco 
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BELGIUM'S   POET 

As  the  superman  does  not  explain  his 
actions,  so  the  superpoet  does  not  write 
prefaces.  The  little  man  sends  out  his 
little  verses  with  a  "foreword"  whose 
vigor  is  so  out  of  proportion  to  his 
product  as  to  suggest  that  he  has  taken 
such  a  long  run  he  has  no  breath  left 
for  the  jump;  the  Futurists  produce 
nothing  so  brilliant  as  the  manifestoes 
that  tell  what  they  are  going  to  do.  But 
Emile  Verhaeren,  Belgium's  poet,  writes 
thru  a  lifetime  nor  once  says  what  he 
intends  to  write  or  why,  neither  what 
he  has  written  or  wherefore;  there  is 
nothing  in  his  flashing  volumes  but  his 
poems. 

Others  must  write  the  prefaces  if 
they  are  to  be  written,  and  others  have: 
Tancred  de  Visan  for  France,  Georg 
Brandes  for  Denmark,  Albert  Mockel 
for  his  own  country,  but  of  them  all 
none  has  so  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
the  poet  himself — which  means  to  pass 
thru  it  into  the  spirit  of  modernity — 
as  Stefan  Zweig  the  Austrian,  whose 
monumental  work  (in  Germany  it  ac- 
companies what  is  practically  a  com- 
plete translation  of  Verhaeren's  poems) 
appears  now  in  an  adequate  English 
translation. 

By  an  ironic  coincidence  it  appears 
just  when  our  interest  in  all  things 
Belgian  is  making  an  unexpected  run 
upon  those  shelves  of  the  public  libra- 
ries where  Verhaeren's  poems  have 
been  resting  undisturbed  all  too  long. 
Ironic,  for  it  is  an  Austrian  who  gives 
such  glowing  praise  to  Belgium  as 
sounds  in  the  second  chapter;  ironic, 
too,  in  such  sentences  as  "Health, 
strength  and  fecundity  is  to  this  very 
day  the  mark  of  the  Belgian  people  in 
town  and  country.  Poverty  itself  is  not 
hollow-cheeked  and  starved  here.  Chub- 
by, red-cheeked  children  play  in  the 
streets;  the  peasants  working  in  the 
fields  are  straight  and  sturdy.  .  .  .  No- 
where in  Europe  is  life  so  intensely,  so 
merrily  enjoyed  as  in  "Flanders." 

Few  of  Verhaeren's  poems  ever  ap- 
peared in  English,  and  these,  published 
in  1899,  are  now  hard  to  come  by.  The 
translator  of  this  work  wisely  left  the 
quotations  with  which  it  is  rich,  in  the 
original  French,  and  it  may  well  be 
that  they  will  be  the  first  lines  of  Ver- 
haeren's work  that  many  of  those  who 
read  this  book  will  have  seen.  Coming 
thus  as  an  introduction  to  the  poetry  of 
one  who  more  than  any  other  speaks 
for  the  Europe  of  his  day,  as  Whit- 
man spoke  for  his  America,  this  swift- 
moving,  deep-breathing  study  of  Ver- 
haeren's meanings  and  methods  is  a 
sort  of  spring-board  from  which  to 
leap  into  the  poet's  profound. 

Here  is  the   record   of  a  life  whose 
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Imported 

Dress  Cottons  and 

Dress  Linens 

at 


Reg.  Trade  Mark 


Recent  advices  from  our  Paris  representatives  state 
that  there  are  little  or  no  piece  goods  being  maitin- 
factured  at  the  present  time. 

We  anticipated  our  wants  months  ago  and  secured 
in  large  quantities  the  fabrics  which  are  most  sought 
for  to-day,  such  as  French  Piques,  French  Dress 
Linens,  French  jGoIfine,  Fre'nch  Voiles,  French 
Crepes,  Handkerchief  Linens,  "Gabardines," 
Plumetis,  Embroidered  Batiste,  Embroidered  Voile 
and  Crepes,  Printed  Fabrics,  Novelty  Borders  and 
Sheer  White  Fabrics  of  every  description. 

Note — The  above  stock  should  prove  particularly  interest- 
ing to  manufacturers  of  Waists  and  Dresses,  Ladies' 
Tailors  and  Dressmakers. 

Samples  of  any  of  these  liiws  except  bordered  materials, 
mailed  upon  request. 

Fifth  Ave.,  34th  and  33d  Streets,  N.  Y. 
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I  PUBLIC  SPEAKING  I 

H             "One  who  teaches  Public  Speaking  in  Secondary  Schools  has  before  him  | 

m  two  main  problems  ;  namely,  the  manner   and   matter  of   speech.     The   Inde-  M 

M  pendent  furnished  us  considerable  material  from  which  effective  speeches  can  M 

m  be  made.     I  can  best  illustrate  my  method  by  taking  for  example  an  exercise  M 

M  based  on  the  issue  of  February  9,  1914.    My  assignment  record  for  the  Senior  | 

M  class  reads  as  follows  :  'From  The  Independent,  February  9,  be  able  to  speak  M 

g  on  any  one  of  the  following  subjects':  g 

g  (i)   Government  Ownership  in  Alaska.  M 

g  (2)   The  Goal  of  Economic  Endeavor  of  Mr.  Edwin  Ginn.  M 

g  (3)   Briefly  summarize  Mr.  Taft's  article  and  state  all  the  main  points.    Also  M 

M                    state   whether   you   disagree   and   why.     Suggest   a   solution   for   the  j 

g                     problem.  M 

M  (4)   In  the  same  manner  treat  President  Wilson's  Message  to  Congress.  H 

M  (5)   New  York's  Police  Problem  and  Its  Solution.  M 

g             "Every  student  in  the  class  is  responsible  for  all  the  above  topics.     He  J 

M  must  be  able  to  speak  before  the  class  briefly,  directly  and  concisely.     Tliis  is  J 

g  a  weekly  exercise   in   Clear  Thinking,  Extemporaneous   Speaking  and  Close  = 

M  Reading.  g 

g             "We  are  trying  to  revive  the  almost  lost  art  of  Oral  Reading.    Occasion-  g 

g  ally  you  print  an  article  suitable  for  this  purpose.    Such  an  article  was  Batch-  M 

I  eler's  'Books  That  Hit  the  Mark.'     Now  and  then  you  publish  a  brief  extract  g 

g  such  as  President  Wilson's  speech  on  the  conclusion  of  the  Tarifif  Legislation  g 

=  and  on  the  passage  of  the  Currency  Bill.    I  find  these  admirable  for  declama-  g 

g  tion  purposes.                                                     _  g 

g             "When  all  of  our  subscriptions  are  in  you  will  be  sending  us  over  one  = 

g  hundred  copies  weekly.     We  have  used   The    Independent    for   over   a   year  g 

g  with  undiminished  success."  = 
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Creating  a  New  Art 


At  the  Centennial  Exhibition 
at  Philadelphia,  the  exhibit  of 
the  Bell  System  consisted  of 
two  telephones  capable  of  talk- 
ing from  one  part  of  the  room 
to  another. 

Faint  as  the  transmission  of 
speech  then  was,  it  became 
at  once  the  marvel  of  all  the 
world,  causing  scientists,  as 
well  as  laymen,  to  exclaim  with 
w^onder. 

Starting  w^ith  only  these  feeble 
instruments,  the  Bell  Company, 
by  persistent  study,  incessant  ex- 
perimentation and  the  expendi- 
ture of  immense  sums  of  money, 
has  created  a  new  art,  invent- 
ing, developing  and  perfecting; 
making  improvements  great  and 
small  in  telephones,  transmitter, 
lines,  cables,  switchboards  and 
every  other  piece  of  apparatus 
and  plant  required  for  the  trans- 
mission of  speech. 

American  Telephone  an 


As  the  culmination  of  all  this, 
the  Bell  exhibit  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  marks  the 
completion  of  a  Trans-conti- 
nental Telephone  line  three 
thousand  four  hundred  miles 
long,  joining  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific  and  carrying  the  human 
voice  instantly  and  distinctly 
between  New  York  and  San 
Francisco. 

This  telephone  line  is  part  of 
the  Bell  System  of  twenty-one 
million  miles  of  w^ire  connecting 
nine  million  telephone  stations 
located  everywhere  throughout 
the  United  States. 

Composing  this  System,  are 
the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company  and  As- 
sociated Companies,  and  con- 
necting companies,  giving  to 
one  hundred  million  people 
Universal  Service  unparalleled 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

D  Telegraph  Company 


One  Policy 


And  Associated 

One  System 


Companies. 


Universal  Service 


CURRENT   HISTORY 

Burnsville,  W.  Va.,  Jan.  i8,  1915. 
"We  are  still  doing  good  work  with  The 
Independent  and  I  find  it  the  best  paper  with 
which  to  interest  the  students  that  I  have 
used  so  far  tliis  year.  In  fact,  after  having 
your  publication  in  competition  for  three 
months  with  two  other  like  papers,  we  have 
found  that  the  greatest  interest  in  Current 
History  lies  with  those  students  who  use  The 
Independent.  And,  I  bespeak  for  it,  even 
this  early  in  the  scholastic  year,  a  more  suc- 
cessful  use   in    I9i=;-i6." 

(Signed)     Leo  J.  Hart, 
Principal   of  Schools. 

Send  for  School  Literature. 
THE   INDEPENDENT     -     -     New  York 


The  Best  Way 

The  nse  of  the  INDITID- 
UAL  COMMCMON  S|iKV- 
ICE    has     Increased     the 

attendance    at    the    Lord '8 

— .  Supper  in  thousands  of 
churches.    It    will  do    so  foi 

your  eliurch.      Send  for  illustrated 

price  list. 


-'^^     INDIVIDUAL  COMMCNION  SERVICE  CO. 


1701-1703  Chestnut  Street 


Philadelphia 


DEPENDABLE 
FARM  MORTGAGES 

Netting  the  investor  6   per  cent,    free  of  all  experises ;  titles 
guaranteed.     For  sale  by 

THE  BANKING  CORPORATION  OF  MONTANA 

Paid  in  Capital,  $500,000.00 
Post  Office  Box  "D"  Helena,  Montana 

IllKSlrated  booklet  and  Slate  Maf  free  for  the  asking. 


course,  for  some  part  of  its  way  at 
least,  is  that  of  many  lives  of  his  time: 
from  exuberant  health  and  youthful 
vig-or,  down  the  ang-uished  decline  of 
nervous  disease  to  what  seem  ultimate 
depths  of  bodily  and  spiritual  pain,  un- 
til the  ghastly  hour  when  he  seems  to 
see  the  corpse  of  his  reason — dead  from 
too  much  thinking-,  from  too  much 
searching-  out  the  cause — drifting  down 
the  slimy  flood  of  Thames.  Then  there  is 
the  coming-  out  of  his  soul,  sick  with 
egotism  and  intellect,  from  under  the 
suff'ocating-  weight  of  his  own  personal- 
ity, to  look  about  first  at  the  life  of  his 
fellows  in  countryside  or  "tentacled 
town,"  and  gradually  to  lose  itself,  to 
find  itself  magnified,  aggrandized,  in 
the  soul  of  cities,  of  crowds,  in  the  tu- 
mult of  trains  and  factories,  in  the 
tumultuous  forces  of  life  and  the  mul- 
tiple splendor  of  the  universe.  "To  ad- 
mire all  is  to  exalt  one's  self,"  he  cries. 
"Life  is  in  flight,"  his  Pegasus  has  the 
whole  world  for  an  arena,  beauty  beams 
from  factory  windows,  iron  monsters 
beat  the  rhythms  of  life,  and  he  has  a 
friend  in  every  star. 

Vrrhaeren,    by    Stefan    Zweig.    New 
York:   Houghton   Mifflin   Co.   $2. 

BEFORE  THE  DAWN  OF  SCIENCE 

"TIkh-p  cliistors  about  the  sun  a  rich 
mine  of  folk-lore,"  every  vein  of  which  Wil- 
liam Tyler  Olcutt  has  tapped  for  his  Sun 
Lore  of  All  Apes,  a  parallel  of  Star  Lore 
of  All  Afies.  Old  friends  of  Greek  mythol- 
ogy in  new  guise,  poetical  legends  of  the 
American  Indian  and  solar  myths  gath- 
ered from  the  four  corners  of  the  wovld 
have  lost  little  of  their  quaint  phraseolog.y 
and  imagery  in  the  retelling,  and  the  rare 
illustrations  add  much  to  the  charm  of  the 
whole. 

Putnam.    $2.50. 

COMRADES  OF  CAPTAIN  SCOTT 

When  Captain  Scott  set  out  with  his 
four  companions  from  the  Terra  Nova  for 
the  goal  from  which  he  was  never  to  return, 
he  left  behind  him  the  Northern  Party,  to 
carry  on  scientific  investigations  along  the 
Barrier,  Cape  Evans,  on  Cape  Adare  and 
Duke  of  York-Island.  One  of  this  party  of 
six  men.  Raymond  E.  Priestly,  tells  in 
Antarctic  Adventure  of  its  achievements 
and  daily  life,  and  of  the  wonders  and 
rigors  of  the  southern  land.  The  book  is 
profusely  illustrated  by  photographs. 

Dutton.   $5. 

FOR   THE   AMATEUR  ENTERTAINER 

If  the  clever  and  amusing  Monolofiues 
and  Duologues  by  May  Isabel  Fisk  were 
to  be  taken  as  a  true  representation  of  con- 
ditions we  should  have  a  "Rights  for  Man" 
mo\'ement  more  terrifying  than  all  the 
feminist  movements  combined.  The  Eternal 
Feminine  with  all  her  weaknesses,  charm- 
ing and  otherwise,  stands  triumphant  over 
abused  and  long-suffering  man.  Despite  a 
tendency  to  absurd  exaggeration  and  mo- 
notonous uniformity  in  characterization, 
the  sketches  are  entertaining. 

New  York :    Samuel   French.   $1. 

THE    METHOD    OF    SOCIAL    EVOLUTION 

In  his  Social  Heredity  and  Social  Ero- 
lution,  Professor  Conn  of  Wesley  an  "Uni- 
versity writes  interestingly  of  the  fac- 
tors that  affect  the  evolution  of  human 
society,  as  distinguished  from  the  other 
forms  of  life  on  this  earth.  Dr.  Conn 
expects  the  human  race  in  the  future 
to  control  its  environment  even  more  con- 
sciously and  more  systematically  than  it 
has  done  in  the  past,  and  to  bring  about 
as  a  result  a  race  of  superior  beings. 

The  Abingdon   Press.   $1.50. 

SHAKESPEARE   CLUBS 

In  the  two  little  volumes  of  Shakespeare 
Study  Proiirunis.  Comedies  and  Tragedies, 
by  Charlotte  Porter  and  Helen  A.  Clarlse, 
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Constipation 

How  to  Fight  It 

Constipation  is  man's  deadliest  enemy.  It  kills 
more  people  than  war.  pestilence  and  famine  com- 
l>ined.  It  begins  subtly  and  causes  Colitis,  Appen- 
..Icitis,  Bright's  Disease,  Cancer  and  other  dread 
diseases.  Yet — Constipation  cau  be  remedied  by 
steady  attention  to  daily  habits,  diet  and  exercise. 
This  is  explained  in  a  book  by  Dr.  John  Harvey 
Kellogg  who  thus  gives  you  results  of  his  treat- 
ment of  thousands  of  cases  of  Constipation  during 
the  nearly  forty  years  he  has  been  Superintendent 
of  the  great   Battle   Creek   Sanitarium. 

Dr.  Kellogg  is  the  world  leader  in  "Preventive 
Medicine."  He  teaches  you  how  to  avoid  sickness 
and  stay  well  continuously.  Dr.  Kellogg's  books 
are  not  dry  and  technical,  because — he  has  the 
happy  faculty  of  making  his  writings  intensely  In- 
teresting and  so  clear  and  concise  they  can  be  un- 
derstood by  anyone.  In  Ms  book  on  Constipation, 
Dr.  Kellogg  teils  you  how  to  rid  yourself  of  this 
affliction  and  stay  rid  of  it.  The  book  is  not  large 
— only  a  little  over  125  pages — but  its  contents  are 
worth  many  times  the  price.  In  board  covers,  the 
price  is  $1.50  but,  to  give  the  work  widespread 
distribution,  Dr.  ICellogg  has  permitted  a  limited 
edition  bound  in  library  paper  covers  and.  while 
these  last,  we  shall  sell  them  for  only  $1.00  post- 
age  prepaid. 

Order  at  once,  if  you  wish  to  take  advantage  of 
this  offer.  You  take  no  risk  sending  money  because. 
If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied,  you  may  return 
the  book  for  prompt  refund.  Order  today  and  get 
relief   from   Constipation.      Address — 

GOOD  HEALTH  PUBLISHING  CO. 


303  W.  Main  Street 


Battle  Creek,   Michigan 


EVERY  MARRIED  COUPLE 

and  all  who  contemplate  marriage 

SHOULD    OWN 

this  complete  informative  book 

"THE   SCIENCE   OF   A 
NEW  LIFE" 

By  JOHN  COWAN,  M.  D. 
Unfolds  the  secrets  oi  married  happi- 
ness, so  often  revealed  too  late  !  It  con- 
Uins  29  chapters  including:  Marriage 
and  Its  Advantages.  Age  at  Which  to 
Marry.  LawofChoice.  LoveAnalysed 
Qualities  One  Should  Avoid  in  Choosing 
Anatomy  of  Reproduction.  AiA.ative 
ness.  Continence.  Children.  Genms 
Conception.  Pregnancy.  Confinement 
TWII.IGHT  SLEEP.  Nursing.  Steril 
ity.  How  a  Happy  Married  Lile  is  Secured.  Special  Edition 
Price  $2  postpaid.  Descriptive  circular  giving  lull  and  complete 
table  of  contents  mailed  FREE. 

65  Rose  Street 
ity 


J.  S.  Ogilvie  Publishing  Co.,  S^v%%?K 


WANTED 


A  Prominent  business  man  who  has  been  devoting  a 
large  part  of  his  time  to  constructive  public  work 
(economic  and  social),  local,  national  and  interna- 
tional, wants  a  partner  in  that  work,  as  it  now  requires 
more  of  his  time  than  he  has  to  give. 

Preference  will  be  given  to  an  ambitious  man  who 
has  done  successfully  work  involving  the  ability  to 
organize  and  to  work  effectively  with  other  men,  and 
who  can  write  well  and  speak  well  to  popular  audiences. 

A  good  salarv  will  be  paid,  and  other  conditions  ^vill 
be  made  satisfactory  to  the  right  man. 

The  reply  should  give  the  fullest  particulars  as  to 
work  done,  languages  spoken,  etc.  AH  information 
given  will  be  regarded  as  confidential.     Address 

Box  5109,       Post  Office.  Boston,  Mass. 


Antnrrranh        of  Celebrities   Bousrbt   and   Sold. 
MUlUtlldpil  Send    for   price  lists. 

j^A    Walter  R.   Benjamin.  225  5th  At.,  N.T. 

■•10  ESTABLISHED     1J5S7. 

:Pub.    *'THE   COLJLJiCTOR,"   $1   a  year. 


Letter 


1  9n  Arro  F\I^^I  fof  sale.  Xnrtli  Stonington. 
luXt  AQTC  Conn.  Old  apple  orchard.  40 
acres  cultivated.  .Modern  13-room  house.  Good 
Water,     lyi   miles  from   trollev.     Address 

ALLYN   L.   BROWN,   Admr. 

SMALL  FARM   FOR   SALE 

SacresoMand,  7  room  bungalow,  barn,  chicken  house,  on 
trolley.  3  miles  from  B  idgeion.       $2250  00. 

ALBERT  R.  McALLlSTER    BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 


rLEGANT  SUBURBAN  FARM— 230  acres,  12 
*^  miles  from  center  of  Denver,  modern  im- 
provements, best  of  soil  and  water  rights,  big 
crops,  best  climate  in  America,  hourly  electric 
service  to  citv  of  2  =  0.000.     Address 

JOHN   GRATTAN,   Broomfield,   Colo. 


the  comedies  are  each  prefaced  by  a  bit  of 
introduction,  but  when  the  student  is  ready 
for  stern  tragedy,  he  is  plunged  without 
preamble  into  topics  for  paper  or  discus- 
sion, with  specific  "hints"  as  to  their  treat- 
ment, suggestive,  though  occasionally  over- 
detailed,  but  of  unquestionable  value  in  the 
study   and   interpretation  of  the  dramas. 

Badger.   SI    each. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  A  CAD 

James,  by  W.  Dane  Bank,  immediately 
challenges  comparison  with  The  Finuiuier 
by  Dreiser  and  The  Xew  Machiavclli  by 
Wells,  as  it  is  the  story  of  a  freebooter  of 
finance,  his  successes  and  failures,  his  self- 
ish love,  and  ruthless  ambition.  .Tames  is 
a  more  vivid  and  vital  personality  than  the 
heroes  of  the  other  novels ;  we  are  ciuite 
persuaded  of  his  reality  as  well  as  of  his 
rascality. 

Doran.    $1.25. 

DIRE   PLOTTINGS 

Mr.  Cher  of  Monte  Carlo.  E.  Phillips 
Oppenheim's  latest  offering  upon  the  altar 
of  entertainment,  fairly  bristles  with  polit- 
ical intrigue  and  the  machinations  of  cun- 
ning diplomatists,  who  have  turned  the 
map  of  Europe  into  a  mammoth  chessboard. 
Of  course  that  indispensable  adjunct,  the 
absurdly  romantic  love  story,  replete  with 
excitement,  binds  the  whole  together.  And 
who  does  not  en.ioy  the  spice  of  improba- 
bility now  and  then? 

Little,   Brown   $1.35. 

THE  GOD  FROM  THE  FLYING   MACHINE 

The  Lone  ^Volf.  by  Louis  Joseph  Vance, 
is  an  adventure  story,  with  a  detective 
cleverly  concealed  until  the  last  chapter. 
The  writer  of  romances  has  a  new  prop- 
erty, the  aeroplane,  which  is  used  to  great 
advantage  as  a  means  of  escape  from  the 
Apaches  of  Paris. 

Little,   Brown.   $1.30. 

THE  DAWN  OF  HISTORY 

America  is  now  pouring  out  Babylonian 
texts  more  rapidly  than  Europe.  This  last 
quarto,  Legal  and  Administrative  Docu- 
ments from  Xippiir.  bv  Edward  Chiera, 
Ph.D.,  is  the  No.  1  of  Volume  VIII  of  the 
Babylonian  Section  of  the  Publications  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  It  has  fifty 
autographed  plates  of  102  tablets,  .^nd 
eleven  photograph  plates,  with  translitera- 
tions, translation  and  notes.  The  tablets  are 
from  the  treasures  excavated  from  Nippur 
by  the  University  and  now  in  its  museum. 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

MAKING   THE   HOME   A   SCHOOL 

The  mental,  moral  and  physical  develop- 
ment of  the  child  from  the  cradle  to  the 
first  day  in  school  is  the  theme  of  Child 
Training,  by  V.  M.  Hillyer.  Based  gener- 
ally on  the  theories  of  famous  educators 
and  psychologists,  its  system  of  training  is 
nevertheless  decidedly  practical  in  its  ap- 
plication ;  it  emphasizes  not  only  the  in- 
struction of  backward  children,  but  is  ef- 
ficiently applicable  to  the  normal,  healthy 
boy  or  girl. 

Century.  $1.60. 

HOW   TO   GROW  PLANTS 

The  author  of  The  Fundamentals  of 
Plant  Breeding,  John  ^I.  Coulter,  is  head 
of  the  department  of  Botany  in  Chicago 
University,  and  is  the  author  of  other  use- 
ful volumes  in  his  field.  Here  he  gives  not 
so  much  a  maniml  of  directions,  nor  a  text- 
book, but  an  elucidation  of  the  principles 
and  the  theories  that  govern  present  inves- 
tigation in  the  production  of  new  strains 
of  plants  useful  for  cultivation. 

Appleton.    $1.50. 
DRAMAS  OF  EVERYDAY  LIFE 

By  sacrificing  many  of  the  essentials  for 
"acting  plays."  George  Middleton  has  given 
to  Possession,  his  third  volume  of  one-act 
dramas,  much  of  the  true  dramatic  quality 
of  life.  One  feels,  despite  the  commonplace 
or  ordinary  speech,  the  play  of  great  re- 
pressed emotional  forces.  In  the  presenta- 
tion of  such  essentially  intimate  studies, 
Mr.  Middleton  succeeds  with  a  remarkable 
economy  of  means,  and  Possession  well 
keeps  up  the  standard  set  by  Embers  and 
Tradition. 

Holt.  $1.35. 


You  Can  Weigh 

Elxactly  What 

You  Should 


You  can — /  Icitow  you  can, 

hecau^e    1    tiyve  reduced  32.000   v,  o 
men  anJ  have 


built    up     that 
many   more — scieniifically. 
naturally,   without    drugs,    in 
the    privacy   of    their    own 

rooms. 

Vou  Can  Be 

So  Well! 

— n  you  only  knew  h<nv  well!  I 
build  up  your  vitalitj — at  the  same 
time  I  ^trengllitn  your  lieart  ac- 
tion :  te;icli  jou  how  to  l)reatlie.  lo 
st.iii  I.  walk  and  relieve  such  ail- 
nienis  as 

Nervousness,  Torpid 
Liver,    Constipation. 
Indigestion,  Etc. 
One  pupil  ivrite.'::     *'I   weigh    8» 
poim<1s  less,  and  I    hive    gained 
wonderfully  in  strength." 
Aurth^r     snys:     "Last     May     I 
weiijhed    100    pounds,  this  May  I 
\Nei-.:h     126    and   ohl    I    ieel    SO 
WHLL." 

Won't  you  sit  down  and  write 
now  for  ray  interesting  book- 
let? You  are  welcome  to  it. 
It  is  FREE.  Don't  wait,  yoo 
may  forget  it.  I  have  had  a 
uodciful  experience  and  I 
should  like  to  tell  you  about  it. 

Susanna  Cocroft 

4  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago 


Aliss  Cocroft  is  a  col/e^e  bredivoman.     She  is  the  recognized 

authority  on  the  si  ieuti/lc  axre  of  the  health 

atidjl^ure  o/ivoinen. 

EFFICIENCY  IN  MIND  CONTROL 

Elbert  Hubbard's  essay,  "Concentration," 
will  help  you  to  turn  out  more  and  better 
work  and  consequently  equip  you  for  that 
position  you  have  your  eye  on.  Send  to 
cents  for  this  essay,  our  list  of  helpful 
books,  and  our  $i   premium  card. 

GOODYEAR  BOOK  CO. 

Room  201.  339  Fifth  Ave.  N.  Y.  City 


Uncle  Sam's  Fighting  Men 

Underwood  Lantern  View  Lectures  furnished  educa- 
tion and  entertainment  for  a  lot  of  Lncle  Sam's  Jack 
tars  when  the  battleships  went  to  Mexico.  They  went 
with  the  big  ships  on  the  Mediterranean  Cruise  and 
helped  to  build  the  Panama  Canal  by  furnishing  amuse- 
ment and  Instruction  lor  the  big  body  of  workers  there. 

UNDERWOOD  &  UNDERWOOD 

Lantern  Slide  Lectures 

have   the   enthusiastic   endorsement  of   all  classes    of 
educators,  ministers  and  industrial  workers. 
Thousands  of  subjects   to   choose   from  supplied  with 
completely  written  descriptive  matter.  If  desired.    Let 

us  tell  you  about  it.     Write  today.     Send  the  coupon. 

UNDERWOOD   &    UNDERWOOD 

Department  L 
417  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


FREE    COUPON 

Cut  out,  check  subject  in  which  you  are  interested, 
and  mall  to  Dept.  L,  Underwood  &  Underwood,  417 
Filth  Avenue,  New  York. 

War  Slides.  Lantern  Teaching  Systems. 

Lecture  Sermons.         Selling  Campaign  Slides. 
Travel  Lectures.         Slides  from  Your  Own  Negatives. 
Stereopticons  and  Lanterns. 


Xante    . . 
Address 


(  :-•■ 
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SCHOOLS     AND     COLLEGES 

ADVERTISING   IN   THE   INDEPENDENT.      USE  THE 
COUPON  ATTACHED  TO  SECURE  FULL  INFORMATION. 


CALIFORNIA 

1  Pacific     Theological     Siminaiy. ..  .Berkeley 

2  California  Hospital  School   for  Nurses 

Los    Angeles 

3  Mills    College Hills   College 

COLORADO 

4  University    of    Colorado Boulder 

5  Wolcott     School Denver 

CONNECTICUT 

6  Ely   School    for  Girls Greenwich 

7  Hartford    Theological     Seminary .  .Hartford 

8  Wheeler   School   and  Library 

North   Stonington 

9  Hillside   School   for  Girls Norw  alU 

10  Sanford    School Redding    Kidge 

11  Thorpe    Scliool    for    Tutoring Stamford 

12  Connecticut    Agricultural    College.  ..  .Storrs 
i;;  iMiss  Howe  and   Miss   Marofs  School 

Thonijison 

14  Choate   School Wallingford 

15  Gunnery    School   for  'Boys .Washington 

16  WycUham    Kise ' Washington 

17  St.     Margaret's    School Waterbnry 

IS  Miss   Smith's   Home   School Woodbury 

DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

lU  Lucia   Gale   Barber   School  uf    Khythm 

Washington 

20  Bristol    School Washington 

21  Chevy    Chase    Seminary Washington 

22  National  Cathedral  School  for  Girls 

Washington 

23  Mortha    Washington    Seminary .  Washington 

FLORIDA 

24  Cathedral    School Orlando 

25  Rollins  College Winter  I'ark 

ILLINOIS 
2G  American  Correspondence  School  of  Law 

Chicago 

27  American   School   of  Correspondence 

Chicago 

28  American   Scluxd   of   Home   Kconomics 

Chicago 

29  Chicago    Conespondence    Schools.  .  .Chicago 

30  Kindergarten    Collegiate   Institute.  .Chicago 

31  La    Salle    Extension    University ...  .Chicago 

32  CS'orthwestern     University Chicago 

33  Sheldon    School Chicago 

34  University    of    Chicago Chicago 

35  Northwestern     University Evanston 

36  Waterman    Hall Sycamore 

INDIANA 

37  Notre     Dame Notre     Dame 

38  Interlaken   School Rolling    Trairie 

39  Valparaiso     University Valparaiso 

MAINE 

40  Abbot    School Farmington 

MARYLAND 

41  Girls'   Latin   Schoid Baltimore 

42  Goucher    College Baltimore 

43  Maryland    College    for   Women.  .Lutherville 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Abbott    Academy Andover 

Cusliing    .\cademy Ashbnrnham 

•Boston    University Boston 

Miss    Church's    School    for    Girls. ..  .Boston 

De    Meritte    School Boston 

Emerson    School    of    Oratory Boston 

Miss    G\iild    and     Miss    Evans'    School    for 

Girls    Boston 

JIIss   McClintock's    School  for    Girls. Boston 
New    England   Conservatory    of   Music 

'Boston 

Posse    G.vmnasium Boston 

School   for  Social   Workers Boston 

Bradford    Academy Bradford 

Sea      Pines Brewster 

Episcopal   Theological    School.  ..  .Cambridge 
New-Church  Theological   School.  .Cambridge 

Sargent  School Cambridge 

Concord   .School    for   Girls Concord 

Powder    Point    School Dnxbury 

Williston    Seminary Easthampton 

Lawrence    Academy Groton 

Rogers    Hall    School Lowell 

Walnut    Hill    School Natick 

Mount   Ida   School Newton 

Colley    Dickinson  Hospital  School 

Northampton 

•Brookfield   School North  Brookfield 

Wheaton    Seminary Norton 


44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 

51 


53 
54 

55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 

68 
69 


^\^^J     iji  oiMVlK-ltl      i^^   llinil i>(n  Lli      l>rUUKIU'lU 
69  Wheaton    Seminary Norton 

I  The  Independent  Education  Service 

'  119  West  40th  Street,  New  York 

I  Please      send      me      information      regarding 

•  the    following   Schools   and    Colleges   from   the 

I  alM)Ve    list: 


Numbers 


Name     . 
Address 


1_ 


70  Oliss  Hall's  Town   and   Country   School 

Pittsfleld 

71  Home   Correspondence   School.  ..  .Springfleld 

72  Tenacre    Wellesley 

73  Misses  Allen  School  for  Girls. West  Newton 

74  Allen    School    for    Boys West    Newton 

75  Wilbraham   School Wilbraham 

76  Worcester    Academy Woicester 

MICHIGAN 

77  Delsarte    Cause    in    E.xpression Detndt 

78  Reed    School Detroit 

MISSISSIPPL 

79  Stanton    College Natchez 

MISSOURI 

80  Hosmer   Hall St.    Louis 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

81  Phillips    Exeter   Academy Exeter 

NE'W    JERSEY 

82  Centenary   College    lHstil\ite.  .Hackettstown 

83  Old    Orchard    School Leonia 

84  Montclair    Academy Montclair 

85  Morristown     School Morristowu 

86  Francis   E.  'Parker   Home   School 

New    Brunswick 

87  Newton    .\cadcmy Newton 

88  Pennington   School   for   Boys Pennington 

NE'W   YORK 

89  St.    Agnes    School Albany 

90  Auburn    Theological    Seminary .-Vuburu 

91  Mrs.    Dow's    School    for  ■Girls 

BriarclifC    Manor 

92  Cbantanciua    Summer  School.  ..  .ChautaiKpia 

93  National    School    of    Nursing Elniira 

94  Colgate    University Hamilton 

95  Starkey     Seminary Lakemont 

96  Manor   School    for   Girls.  .  Larchmont    Manor 

97  <;raven     School Mattituck 

98  XIackenzie    School Monroe 

99  Holbrook    School Ossining 

100  Ossining  School  for  <:irls Ossining 

IQI   St.    John's   School Ossining 

102  Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music.  .  Potsdam 

103  Glen    Eden I'oughkeepsie 

104  Skidmore   School   of   .Vrts.  .Saratoga   Springs 

105  Syracuse    University Syracuse 

NE'W  YORK   CITY 

106  Joseph    Adehi'.an 

107  (Miss   Bangs  and   Miss   Whiton's  School 

108  'Berkeley    School 

109  Columbia    Grammar   School 

110  -Alexander    Hamilton    Institute 

111  Elizabeth     King     Institute 

112  Language    Phone    Method 

113  New  York  Homeopathic  M'edi'cal  College 

114  New   York   School   of   Philanthropy 

115  New    Y'ork   University   School  of   Commerce 

116  Florence        Fleming       Noyes       School       of 

Rhythmic   Exercises 

117  Mrs.    Helen  M.    Scoville's  School 

118  Union  Theological  Seminary 

119  Veltin    School   for  Girls 

120  von    Ende    Music   School 

121  Young   Women's   Christian    Association 

NORTH   CAROLINA 

122  Blue   Ridge   School   for   Boys.Hendersonville 

123  Mont  Edgecombe  School Rocky   Mount 

OHIO 

124  iQrand    River    Institute Austinburg 

125  Ogden    Physical    Culture    College. Cincinnati 

126  ■Western    College    for    Women Oxford 

PENNSYLVANIA 

127  Penn     Hall Chambersburg 

128  Chestnut    Hill    Academy Chestnut    Hill 

129  iFranklin   and    Marshall   .Vcademy .Lancaster 

130  Yeates    School Lancaster 

131  Meadville    Theological    Seminary .Meadville 

132  Mercorsburg    .\cadem.v Mercersburg 

133  American    Institute   of    Child    Life 

Philadelphia 

134  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women. Pittsburgh 

135  International    Correspondence    Schools 

Scranton 

136  Lehigh   University South    Bethlehem 

137  Williamsport    Dickinson    Seminary 

Williamsport 
RHODE  ISLAND 

138  Moses  Brown  School Providence 

TENNESSEE 
l.">9  Tusculum    College Greeneville 

VERMONT 
110  Middlebury    College IMiddlebury 

141  Vermont  Academy  for  Boys.  .Saxtons  River 

VIRGINIA 

142  Randolph-Macon    Woman's   College 

Lynchburg 

143  Virginia    College Roanoke 

144  Roanoke    College Salem 

145  Stuart    Hall Staunton 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

146  Davis    and    Elkins   College Elkins 


-11  L 


Miss  McClintock's  School  for  Girls 

Miss   Mary   Law^   McCi.intock,   Principal, 

Box   N,   4   Arlington    Street, 

Boston,   Mass. 

Miss  Churches  School  for  Girls 

General,   College  Preparatory. 

Advanced   work   for   older  girls. 

Sclioolliouse,   6   Gloucester  St.  )  •d„^.„„     Ayr--„ 

Residence,  40.    Beacon   Street/  Boston,  Mass. 

Wilbraham  Academy 

A  school  which  fits  boys  for  useful,  sane  and  successful  liv- 
ing, and  gives  thorough  preparation  for  college  work. 

GAYLORD  VV.   DOUGLASS,  Headmaster 
Massachusetts,  Wilbraham,  Box  294. 


Emerson  College  of  Oratory 

HENRY  LAWRENCE  SOUTHWICK,  President 

Larg-est  school  of  expression  in  tlie  U.  S.  The 
deni.ind  for  our  graduates  as  teachers  in  col- 
leges, normal  and  high  schools  i-,  greater  than 
«e  can  fill.  Courses  in  Belles-lettres,  oratory, 
pedagogy,  physical  culture,  voi:e.  dramatic 
art,  etc.     35th  year  opens  Sept.  28th. 

HARRY  SEYMOUR  RO-S.    Dean 
Huntington  Chambers  lioston,  Mass. 


The  Concord  School  for  Girls 

Concord,  Massachusetts 

Principal,  Marianna  Woodhall  A.B.,  A.M. 

College  Preparation  and  Advance  Courses 


Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music 

Training  School  for  Supervisors  of  Music  in  public  schools.  Both 
sexes.  Hig^h  School  course  required  for  entrance.  Voice,  Har- 
mony, Form,  History,  Ear  Training,  Sight  Singing,  Methods. 
Practice  Teaching.  Chorus  and  t)rcheslra  Conducting.  Limited 
to  65.    Personal  attention.    Catalog.    65  Main  St.,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

THE  WESTERN  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

Oxford,  Ohio 

FOR  INFORMATION  ADDRESS 

Wm.  W.  BOYD.   -       -       -       -       President 

University  of  Colorado,  Boulder 

TWELFTH  SUMMER  SESSION 
June  28  to  August  7.  1915 

In  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies.  Ideal  conditions  for  summer 
study  and  recreation.  Courses  in  thirty  departments,  including 
l.aw.  Medicine  and  Engmeering.  Able  faculty.  Eminent  lec- 
turers. Attractive  courses  for  teachers.  Conference  of  social  and 
educational  workers.    Catalogue  on  appUcation  to  Registrar. 

SHORT  -  STORY  WRITING 

A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form  struc- 
ture, and  writing  of  the  ShoriStory  taught  by  Dr.  J. 
Berg  Esenwein,  for  years  Editor  Lippincolt'e  Magazine. 
250-page  catalogue  free.    Please  address 
IHK  HOME  CORBESPOVDENCK  SCHOOL 
Di.  Esenoein  Dept.  305,  Siirlngflcld,  mass. 

Your  Ideal  of  a 

Summer  School 

NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY 


I 


I 


I 


A    BEAUTIFUL    campus   on   the 

^  wooded  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  a  few  miles 
from  Chicago.  Great  gymnasium,  new  dormitories,  special 
recreation  features. 

Liberal  Arts — Courses  adapted  for  teachers  and  for 
those  needing  additional  college  credit.  Languages — Edu- 
cation— History — Literature — Sciences — Philosophy. 

School  of  Music — Seventy- two  hours  of  class  in- 
struction in  Piano-teaching  methods.  Harmony.  MuMcal 
Analysis  and  History  of  Music,  for  $25.  AIs  >  opportunity 
for  expert  private  insiruction  in  Piano,  Violin,  Voice  or 
Organ,  under  direction  of  Peter  C.  Lutkin. 

School  of  Oratory — a  Professional  School  for  Study 
in  Expression.  Pliysical  Training,  Debate,  Public  Speak- 
ing. Oral  English,  Children's  Literature,  Slory  Telling, 
Private  instruction.  Graduates  prepared  for  teaching  and 
public  platform. 

June  21  to  July  31,   191S 

For  liook  of  Courses  and  Views,  \\'rite 

C.  S.  MARSH,  1020  University  Hall,  Evanston,  Dls. 
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\X7HY   IMPERIL  HEALTH  of   hoys  and  eirls  by  coii- 
* '  rinement    ir.   s'.uny   ..i.d   suuerneaiea    school    rooms,  ami 
exposure  to  severe  weaLUer,  when  a: 


ROLLINS 


Florida's  Oldest  College  At  Winter  Park 

iliey  can  live  out  of  doors,  and  have  best  instniciion  and  care, 
at  less  cost  than  at  home?  College.  Academy,  Music.  Ex- 
pression.  Art.  Business — tennis,  goif.  boating,  gymnasium, 
ailileiics.  Pres.  W  .  F.  BLACKMAN.  I'll .  D. .  l.L  D.(Ouer- 
lin.  Yale.  Cornell,  Berlin).     Reter  to  Hamilton  Holt,  Trustee. 


BOOK 
FREE 


Readour  SO-paeebookbeforeeDroIIingrforanylawcourse.  ^  k 
Tells  how  to  judge  the  claims  of  correspondence  schools, 
also  explains  the  .American  SohooPs  simple  new  method  of 
home  law  instruction.  Prepared  by  56  of  America's  greatest 
legal  authorities — 28  more  subjects  and  30  more  authors  than 
any  other  correspondence  law  course.  13  volume  Law 
Library,  60  Text  Books,  and  36  Case  Books  furnished  with 
every  course.  Don't  fail  to  investigate  before  taking  up  the 
study  of  law.     Send  postal  today  for  your  free  bouk. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 
Depl.  2513.  Drexel  Ave,  and  58th  St.,  Chicago.  V.  S.  A. 


BoydSyllabicSj-stem— written  with  only  niiie  characters.  No 
'*po5ition9*' — no  "mled  lines'* — no  "shading"  — no  "word  I 
signs' — no  "cold  notes."  Speedy,  practical  system  that  can 
be  learned  in  30  davs  of  home  study,  utilizins:  spare  time.  For 
full  descriptive  m.itter.  f»e.  addressCHK  AGO  t  OKRKM'ON  D. 
KNCK  SCHOOLS,  931  Advertising  Bnildmo.  Chicago,  111. 


The  Teachers  Exchange 

o/'  Bo/rof/         ^        i20  BoYiJYoj^  Jr. 
RfiCOMMENDS  TEACHERS.  TUTOR.5  AND  SCHOOL3 

Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies 

Boston         New  York        Washington        Chicago 
Denver        Portland        Berkeley        Los  Angeles 

Albany  Teachers'  Agency 

has  good  positions  for  good  teachers  with  good 
records.  Ifarlan  P.  Frencli.  Pres. ;  Vincent  B. 
Fisk,  Sec,  8i    Chapel  St.,  Alban> ,   N.    Y. 


w 


RITING  THE  PHOTOPLAY 


Mr.  Leeds 


A  practical  course  of  twenty  lessons  in  the 
technique  of  inc  photoplai/,  t  im;ut  oy  .Arthur  Leeds,  li^'litor, 
Thk  Pbotoplat  Author.      -5  Vpa^e  catalogue  free. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
Department  103,  Springrfield,  Mass. 


Dull 
Razor 
Blades 


Mail  Them  At  Our  Risk  I    Pay  only 

it  you  lil^e  the  fine  new  Blademaker's  edg^es 
we  put  on.  Or,  aslc  for  prices  and  free  mail- 
ing  case.  Parker-Warren   Engineering 
Laboratory,  107-t  W.  42d  Street,  New  York. 


WANTE3> — Would  buy  pony,  or  small  horse 
suitable  and  safe  for  children  to  ride  or  drive. 
Also  gentle  saddle  and  driving  horse  suitable  and 
safe  for  lady's  use.  Address  Box  C,  care  of  The 
Independent,  New  York 


The  Little  Mother  Who 
Sits  at  Home 

The  subtlest,  tenderest  expression  of 
parenthood  in  print.  Universal  in 
the  breadth  of  it&  appeal  to  both 
men  and  women. 

Net  $1.00 
Edited  by  the  Conntess  BARCYTISKA 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO. 
681  Fifth  Ave^near  54th  St..  New  York 


Are  We  Ready? 

A  sane,  constructive  study  of 
our    preparedness    for    War 

By  H.  D.  WHEELER 

With   an    Introductory    Letter   by 

Major    General    Leonard    Wood 

24   full   page  illustrations  $1.50   net 

FOR    SALE    EVERYWHERE 


A  Big  Thought 
from  Subscriber  No.  1 


The  Hon.  Edward  W.  Gray — a  real  estate  opera- 
tor— now  Member  of  Congress  from  New  Jersey,  was 
tfie  first  sutscnber  to  tlie  Modern  Business  Course  and 
Service  of  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute. 

In  a  splendid  letter  to  tfie  Institute,  Congressman 
Gray  says;  "V^hen  the  majority  of  our  business  men 
understa  d  the  fundamental  principles  of  business  many 
of  the  serious  troubles  from  which  the  country  is  suffer- 
ing will  disappear." 

This  means  that  the  country  is  looking  for  its  leac'ers 
to  the  modern  type  of  business  man.  The  open-minded 
man.  The  man  who  is  bigger  than  the  four  walls  of  his 
own  work.  The  forge-ahead  type  of  man  who  thinks 
of  business  not  in  terms  of  "cogs,  levers  and  wheels" 
but  as  one  vast,  smoothly  working  Business  Machine. 
Such  a  man  realizes  that  to  be  in  the  frcnt  rank  of  To- 
day s  leaders  of  men  and  affairs  he  must  understand  not 
only  his  on.u7i  business  intimately  but  rt/.(0  he  must  have 
ageneral  knowledge  of  Organization,  Accounting, Costs, 
Credits,  Finance,  Advertising,  Selling,  Commercial 
Law  and  Economics. 

The  Great  Profession  of  tomorrow  is  Business.  The 
professionally  trained  business  man  can  look  forward  to  a  wonderful  future.  He  will  replace 
the  rule-of-thumb  man  in  the  management  of  business;  he  will  replace  the  theorist,  the  ill- 
informed  dreamer,  the  incompetent  poseur  in  the    conduct  of  national  affairs. 

The  Modem  Business  Course  and  Service  of  the 
Alexander   Hamilton   Institute 


The  HON.  EDWARD  W.  GRAY 

Member  of   Congress    from 
New  Jerseij 


is  a  reading  course  covering  the  whole  range  of  b 
ence  of  thousands  of  business  men  there  have 
governing  business. 

As  one  subscriber  said,  "To  read  your 
Course  IS  like  mounting  a  watch  tower  to  sur- 
vey a  field  of  battle  —  the  whole  plan  of  opera- 
tions lies  before  your  eyes,  making  everything 
clear  and  easily  understood." 

The  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute  is  planned  and 
conducted  by  recognized  authorities  under  the  su" 
pervision  of  an  Advisory  Council  composed  of  the 
following  educators  and  business  leaders  : 

JOSEPH  FRENCH  JOHNSON,  DCS.,  Dean  of 
New   York   University  School  of  Commerce,  Ac- 
counts and  Finance. 
FRANK  A.  VANDERLIP,  LL.D.,    President   of 

the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York. 
ELIJAH  W.  SELLS,  M.A.,  C.P.A.,  Senior  Mem- 
ber Mask  ins  &  Sells,  Certified  Public  Accountants. 
JEREMIAH    W.   JENKS,    LL.D..   Professor  of 

Government,  New  York  University. 
ELBERT  H.  GARY,  LL.D.,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation. 
Its  subscribers  include  men  inevery  rank  of  business 
life:  presidents  and  officers  of  big  corporations:  pro- 
prietors of  progressive  smaller  concerns:  department 
heads  and  assistants:  accountants,  chief  clerks  and 
the  younger  men  who  ars  looking  forward  to  bigger 
responsibilities.  To  all  these  it  gives  knowledge 
that  could  be  otherwise  obtained  only  by  years  of 
bitler  experience— if  at  all.  Find  out  today  what 
it  offers  you. 

ALEXANDER 
HAMILTON 
INSTITUTE 

41  Astor  Place,  New  York 


usiness  knowledge.      From  the  massed  experi- 
been  distilled  the  basic  principles  and  laws 

**  Forging  Ahead  in  Business  " 

contains  a  vital  message  drawn  from  the  experi- 
ence of  hundreds  of  successful  business  men. 
The  book  is  handsomely  printed  and  bound,  con- 
tains 116  pages,  is  illustrated  wilh  charts  in  color, 
and  will  make  a  valuable  addition  to  your  busi- 
ness library.  We  will  gladly  send  you  a  copy 
free  and  without  the  slightest 
obligation,  if  you  will  re- 
quest it  on  your  business 
letterhead  or  fill  out 
attached  coupon. 


Send 
the 

Coupon 
Now 


Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 

41  Astor  Place,  New  York  City 

I  should  like  to  have  you  send,  without  cost  or  obliga- 
tion to  me,  a  copy  of  '"Forging-  Ahead  in  Business,"  and 
full  information  about  your  Modern  Business  Course  and 
Service. 

Name , - 

Street  Address 

Business  Position 

With 

(Name  of  firm  or  company) 

Number  of  years  in  business • 

If  you  wish  to  add  any  facts  about  yourself,  or  your 
business  plans,  that  will  help  us  determine  the  fitness 
of  our  Course  and  Service  for  your  needs,  we  shall 
treat  your  letter  as  confidential  and  give  it  personal 
attention. 


TUSCULUM  COLLEGE 

Beautifully  and  healthfully  located  in  full  view  of  the  great  Smokies  of  East 
Tennessee.  Founded  in  1794.  Tusculum  is  true  to  the  ideals  of  its  founders. 
The  influence  of  the  College  has  always  been  Christian.  In  scholarship  Tus- 
culum ranks  with  the  best  colleges  in  the  country.  Six  college  buildings,  four 
dwellings,  campus  of  75  acres  and  endowment  of  approximately  $180,000.  Elec- 
tric light,  steam  heat  and  all  modern  conveniences. 


C.  O.  GRAY, 


Write  personally  to  the  President 

•     GREENEVILLE,  TENNESSEE 
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ODD 
LOTS 


^TOCKJ' 

and  ^_ 

BONDJ* 


^ 


PARTIAL 


You  may  buy  any  | 
number  of  shares  for  1 
casli,  one,  five,  seven-  | 
teen,  etc.;  or  you  | 
may  buy  ten  or  more  = 
shares  on  conserva-  i 
tive  margin.    On  tlic  | 

PAYMENT     plan! 


u 


=  a  small  first  payment  will  permit  you  to  buy  one  or  more  = 

=  shares  of  standard  stocks  or  liouds  listed  on  the  New  York  ^ 

=  Stock    Exchange.      The  balance  is  paid  in  easy  monthly  g 

=  payments.  = 

1  WRITE  FOR  INTERESTING  FREE  BOOKLET  | 

H  C.  7.   On  "Odd  Lots."  g 

3  C.  S.    On"Partiiil  Pityments."  = 

I  Sheldon,  Morgan  &  Co.  N^ew^vt^k Tuy  | 

=  Members  Nt^iu  York  Stock  Exchange  h 

=  Memhers  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  = 


GET  THE  SAVING  HABIT 

The  habit  of  savinp:  has  been  the  salv.ition 
of  many  a  man.  It  iiicfeascs  his  self-respect 
and  makes  him  a  more  useful  member  of  so- 
ciety. If  a  man  has  no  one  but  himself  to  pro- 
vide" for  he  may  be  eoneerned  simply  in  ac- 
cumulating a  sufficient  sum  to  support  him  in 
his  old  age.  this  can  best  he  effected  by  pur- 
chasing an  annuity  as  issued  by  the  Home  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  New  York.  This  will 
yield  a  much  larger  income  than  can  be  ob- 
tained from  any  other  absolutely  secure  invest- 
ment.     For   a    sample   policy    write    to 

HOME  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Geo.    E.    Ide,    President. 
256  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Convertible  Four  Per  Cent.  Gold  Bonds 

Coupons  from  these  bonds,  payable  by 
their  terms  on  March  i,  1915,  at  the  office 
or  agency  of  the  Company  in  New  York 
or  in  Boston,  will  be  paid  in  New  York 
by  the  Bankers  Trust  Company,  16  Wall 
Street.  G.    P.   MILNE,   Treasurer. 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Convertible  Four  and  One-Half  Per  Cent.  Cold  Bonds 

Coupons  from  these  bonds,  payable  by 
their  terms  on  jMarch  i,  1915,  at  the  office 
or  agency  of  the  Coinpany  in  New  York 
or  in  Boston,  will  be  paid  in  New  York 
by  the  Bankers  Trust  Company,  16  Wall 
Street.  G.    D.    IMILNE.    Treasurer. 

THE  ELECTRIC  STORAGE  BATTERY  COMPANY 
Allegheny     Avenue     and     19th     Street. 

Philadelphia,  February  17,  1915. 
The  Directors  have  declared  a  dividend  of  one 
per  cent.  (1%)  from  the  net  earnings  of  the 
Company  on  both  Common  and  Preferred  Stocks, 
payable"  April  1,  1915,  to  stockholders  of  record 
at  "the  close  of  business  on  March  22.  1915.  Checks 
will   be   mailed. 

W.\LTER   G.    IIEXDERSON.   Treasurer 

MERGENTHALER    LINOTYPE    CO. 

New  York.  Feb.  15,  1915. 
A  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  2%  per  cent,  on 
the  capital  stock  of  Mergcnthaler  Linotype  Com- 
pany will  be  paid  on  March  31,  1915.  to  the  stock- 
holders of  reciu-d  as  they  appear  at  the  close  of 
business  on  March  G.  1915.  The  transfer  bo(3ks 
will   not   be    closrd. 

FRED'K  J.    WARBURTON,    Treasurer. 

THE   J.    G.    WHITE    MANAGEMENT 
CORPORATION. 
43    Exchange    Place,    New   York. 
MAN-AOERS 
THE      MANIL.\      El^IvCTRIC      RAILROAD      AND 
LIGHTING    CORPORATION. 
The  Board  of  Directors  of  THE  MANILA  ELEC- 
TRIC    RAILROAD     AND     LIGHTING     CORPORA- 
TION   has    declared    a    quarterly    dividend    of    ONE 
AND     ONE-HALF     PER     CENT.     (IVa'^rl     on     the 
Capital   .'^toek    of   the    Corporation,    payable   Thurs- 
day,   April    1.    1915,    to    stockholders    of    record    at 
the  close  of  business  on  Thursday.  'March  18.   1915. 
T.    W.   MOFFAT.   Secretary. 


LIGGETT    &    MYERS    TOBACCO    COMPANY. 
NOTICE    OF    ANNUAL    MEETING. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of  Lig- 
gett &  Myers  Tobacco  Company,  for  the  election 
of  Directors  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  trans- 
action of  such  other  business  as  may  properly  come 
before  the  meeting,  will  be  held  at  the  Home  Of- 
fice of  the  Company,  No.  15  Exchange  Place,  Jer- 
sev  City,  N.  J.,  at  11  o'clock,  a.  m.,  on  Monday, 
March   8,   1915. 

E.    H.    THURSTON,    Secretary 

St.    Louis,   Mo.,    February   24,    1915. 


THE  MARKET 
PLACE 


RAILWAY     TRAIN      EMPLOYEES 

There  are  indications  that  the  rail- 
road full-crew  laws  recently  enacted  in 
several  states  will  soon  be  repealed.  We 
spoke  last  week  of  the  open  campaign 
of  the  railroad  companies  against  these 
statutes  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jer- 
sey, and  of  the  refusal  of  West  Vir- 
ginia's Legislature  to  pass  a  full-crew 
bill.  The  latest  movement  against  such 
laws  is  in  the  Legislature  of  New  York^ 
In  the  Senate,  members  of  the  Republi- 
can majority  have,  in  conference,  voted 
unanimously  to  support  a  pending  bill 
for  the  repeal  of  the  full-crew  law, 
which  was  enacted  while  Mr.  Sulzer 
was  Governor.  It  is  expected  that  sim- 
ilar action  will  be  taken  by  the  Repub- 
lican majority  of  the  Assembly,  or 
House.  The  repeal  bill  provides  that 
the  Public  Service  Commission  shall 
have  power  to  regulate  the  size  of  train 
crews.  In  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  a 
resolution  has  been  introduced  for  an 
investigation  of  the  whole  matter  by  a 
special  commission. 

In  their  public  campaign,  the  presi- 
dents of  the  leading  companies  whose 
roads  are  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl- 
vania say  that  they  are  not  making  war 
upon  the  superfluous  men  whom  the 
laws  require  them  to  employ.  They 
would  prefer  to  retain,  "but  in  useful 
service,  the  men  for  whom  these  laws 
make  jobs."  And  they  promise  that,  if 
the  laws  shall  be  repealed,  they  will 
put  on  the  "extra  lists"  the  names  of 
all  loyal  and  efficient  men  laid  off  be- 
cause of  the  repeal,  and  give  them  work 
at  the  first  opportunity. 

The  laws  should  be  repealed,  with  the 
condition  that  at  the  same  time  the 
State  Public  Service  Commission  shall 
be  empowered  to  require  the  use  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  men  on  every  train. 
This  is  a  condition  proposed  by  the 
railroad  companies  themselves. 

A    COSTLY    UNDERTAKING 

For  continuing  the  work  of  making 
a  valuation  of  all  the  lailroad  property 
in  this  country  Congress  was  asked  to 
appropriate  at  the  present  session 
$3,000,000.  This  would  be  for  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year's  work.  Last  year's  ap- 
propriation was  $2,000,000.  The  Senate 
committee  decided  last  week  to  give 
only  $1,900,000. 

Charles  A.  Prouty,  formerly  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, is  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
work,  and  upon  his  reports  to  the  com- 
mittee an  estimate  of  the  entire  cost 
may  be  based.  When  this  valuation  was 
proposed,  there  were  some  who  said  the 
cost  of  it  would  not  exceed  $3,000,000 
or  $4,000,000.  It  now  appears  that  the 
total  will,  in  all  probability,  not  fall 
below  $60,000,000,  about  two-thirds  of 
which  will  be  paid  by  the  railroad  com- 
panies. There  are  now  forty  parties  of 


engineers  in  the  field.  They  have  been 
able  to  examine  the  lines  at  the  rate  of 
from  20,000  to  25,000  miles  a  year.  Mr. 
Prouty  would  like  to  increase  this  rate 
to  50,000  miles,  in  order  that  the  field 
work  may  be  completed  about  four 
years  hence,  or  on  July  1,  1919.  But 
there  can  be  no  increase,  if  the  appro- 
priation is  to  be  less  than  $2,000,000. 
And,  with  no  increase,  the  field  work 
must  continue  for  nine  or  ten  years. 
The  cost  of  this  work  thus  far  shows 
that  the  entire  cost  of  it,  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$20,000,000. 

The  cost  to  the  railroads  is  another 
matter.  Mr.  Prouty  spoke  of  one  com- 
pany whose  work  had  cost  $100  a  mile. 
At  this  rate  the  railrctads  will  have  to 
pay  about  $25,000,000  for  field  work. 
But  Mr.  Prouty  said  the  cost  to  the 
Government  would  be  about  half  the 
cost  which  the  roads  must  pay.  This 
would  raise  the  companies'  expendi- 
ture to  $40,000,000,  and  make  a  total 
of  $60,000,000.  The  company  of  which 
Mr.  Prouty  spoke,  however,  probably 
paid  something  above  the  average,  be- 
cause it  was  not  properly  supplied  with 
maps  and  records.  We  understand  that 
the  figures  used  relate  only  to  field 
work.  But  the  valuation  law  requires 
much  other  work,  mainly  clerical,  to  be 
done  by  the  companies,  and  they  have 
said  that  this  must  be  quite  expensive, 
owing  to  the  employment  of  additional 
men,  and  for  other  reasons.  It  is  also 
admitted  by  those  in  charge  of  the  work 
for  the  Government  that  there  are  some 
questions  as  to  scope  and  methods 
which  are  yet  to  be  settled,  and  that 
the  settlement  of  them  in  a  certain  way 
would  not  only  increase  the  cost  but 
also  prolong  the  time  required.  It  may 
be  that  the  work,  when  completed,  will 
be  worth  the  $50,000,000,  or  $60,000,- 
000,  or  more,  that  will  then  have  been 
paid  for  it,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  it  would  not  have  been  ordered  by 
Congress  if  the  cost  had  been  foreseen. 

THE  GOVERNMENT'S  OIL 

Among  last  week's  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  was  one  that  may  very 
perceptibly  affect  the  petroleum  indus- 
try. It  upholds  the  withdrawal  of  oil 
and  mineral  lands  from  entry  in  1909 
by  President  Taft.  These  lands  were  in 
California  and  Wyoming.  The  decision 
annuls  the  entry  claims  of  individuals 
and  corporations  valued  at  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars.  These  are  entries 
made  after  the  withdrawal  and  before 
the  legislation  of  1910  that  ratified  it. 
In  California  the  Government  thus  es- 
tablishes its  title  to  2,871,000  acres  of 
oil  lands,  on  which,  it  is  said,  $40,000,- 
000  has  been  expended  for  development 
work.  It  can  recover  the  value  of  all  oil 
or  minerals  which  have  been  taken  from 
the  lands  withdrawn. 
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Dispatches  from  San  Francisco  say 
that  a  supply  of  oil  for  the  navy  has 
thus  been  assured.  We  suppose  it  is  not 
generally  expected  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  go  into  the  oil  business.  Still, 
it  is  true  that  it  now  controls  a  large 
supply  of  oil.  Probably  it  will  not  sur- 
render this  control,  but  will  provide  for 
development  of  the  oil  lands  by  leases 
and  royalties.  It  will  have  power  to 
limit  prices,  to  reserve  supplies  for  the 
navy,  and  to  do  other  things  that  will 
be  interesting  to  private  producers. 
The  decision  will  suggest  new  legisla- 
tion. 

LIVE  STOCK  GAINS 

There  was  abundant  evidence  before 
we  began,  not  long  ago,  to  import  beef 
and  mutton  from  Argentina  and  Aus- 
tralia, that  our  own  supply  of  meat 
animals  was  decreasing.  The  reduction 
was  most  noticeable  in  the  number  of 
beef  cattle.  Prices  were  rising,  as  every- 
body knows,  and  the  cargoes  brought 
from  South  America  and  across  the 
Pacific  were  not  enough  to  affect  them 
perceptibly.  We  still  take  beef  from 
Argentina,  but  the  war  has  checked  the 
imports  from  Australia.  In  that  coun- 
try there  is  an  embargo,  or  the  equiva- 
lent of  it,  and  in  New  Zealand  the  local 
Government  has  decided  to  hold  and 
reserve  all  the  surplus  beef  and  mut- 
ton for  the  needs  of  the  Government  of 
the  empire. 

It  now  appears  that  in  our  own  coun- 
try there  has  been  a  turn  for  the  bet- 
ter. This  was  unexpected.  Official  re- 
ports at  Washington  show  an  increase 
of  the  number  of  beef  cattle,  cows, 
sheep,  and  swine  in  the  year  1914.  For 
five  years  the  figures  had  been  going 
the  other  way.  The  additions  were  as 
follows:  beef  cattle,  3%  per  cent; 
cows,  2%;  swine,  9%.  Even  in  the 
number  of  horses  and  mules  there  were 
gains,  altho  so  many  have  been  sold 
to  the  belligerents  and  carried  to  Eu- 
rope. In  the  reports  comparison  is 
made  between  the  number  of  animals 
counted  on  January  1,  1915,  and  those 
enumerated  one  year  earlier. 

In  the  Northwest  James  J.  Hill,  the 
well-known  railroad  leader  and  capital- 
ist, has  undertaken  to  promote  the  pro- 
duction of  live  stock  by  an  educational 
campaign.  The  work  will  be  directed  by 
Howard  R.  Smith,  professor  of  animal 
husbandry  in  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota, who  has  resigned  his  chair  and  is 
to  begin  the  campaign  on  March  1.  He 
will  be  assisted  by  other  college  profes- 
sors. This  movement  will  add  some- 
thing to  the  supply. 


The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  ap- 
proved the  applications  of  three  state  banks 
in  the  South  for  permission  to  enter  the 
Federal  Reserve  system.  There  have  been 
ninety-eight  such  applications  on  file,  but 
ninety-two  of  the  institutions  recently  gave 
notice  that  they  preferred  to  retain  their 
state  charters  until  after  the  publication  of 
the  regulations  governing  admission  to  the 
Federal  system. 

The  following  dividends  are  announced  : 
Electric  Storage  Battery  Company,  1  per  cent. 
on  both  common  and  preferred,  payable  April  1. 
Manila    Electric    Railroad    and    Lighting    Cor- 
poration, quarterly,  lYz  per  cent,  payable  April  1. 
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TRAVELLER'S  COMPANION 


A  FIVE-POUND  PRIVATE  SECRETARY 


BUILT  OF   ALUMINUM 
AND  STEEL 

High  Grade  Low  Price 

There  is  no  substitute 
for  the  "BUCK"  in 
preparing  your  manu- 
script, reports  or  corre- 
spondence. For  Library 
and  Home  use  it  cannot 
be  excelled.  Carbon 
copies  can  be  kept  for 
future  reference  without 
extra  labor. 


THE  NEW  NO.  6  ALUMINUM  BLICKENSDERFER 

Weighs  only  5  pounds,  is  so  strong  and  durable  it  can  be  easily  carried  any- 
where, h  has  Roller  Bearings,  Automatic  Pointer,  Paper  Release,  Adjust- 
able   Margin,  Tabulator   and   Interchangeable  Type,  and  is  in  every  way  a 

HIGH  CLASS  MACHINE. 

Either  Blickensderfer  Scientific  or  Universal  Keyboard. 

IVritc  for  Catalog  A-114. 

THE  BLICKENSDERFER  MFG.  COMPANY,        -       Stamford,  Connecticut 
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Leading  Boat  Builders  have  joined  with 
le  Gray  MotorCompany  in  issuing  a  cat- 
log  Bhoning  the  specialties  of  each, 
which  includes  fishing  launches  complete 
from  $125  upward  to  mahogany  finished 
express  launches  with  Self-starting  6-Cvl- 
inder  4 -Cycle  Gray  Motors  for  $2500. 
Cruisers  from  $450  up.  This  book  helps 
you  select  just  the  model  of  boat  you  have 
been  looking  for  and  tells  you  where  to 
buy  it  and  what  it  will  cost.  Send  for  this 
big  Boat  Catalog  today.  Free.  Also  Gray 
Marine  Engine  Catalog  showing  full  line  of  2and4cycle 
nnrine  motors  from  $55  upwards,  one  to  six  cylinders 
Gray  Motor  Co..    356  Gray  Motor  BHq..  Detroit.  Mich 

These  tra^e-mark  cris»cross  lines  on  tvyy  package 


GRAYS 
MOTORS 

AND 

BOATS 


CRESl 

KIDNEY  AND  LIVE 


.  MJ 


ET  FOR 
lYSPEPTICS 

;eS  and  obesity 


Makes  d$)Rious 

Unlike  o^Per  goi 
Leadingyjfrocers.^^or  boJVor  sa 

FARWELL&  RHINES,  Watortown, 


s  for^tferybody. 

Jc  youiNDhysician. 
e,  write 

Y.,  U.S.A. 


THE     UNIVERSAL     BOOKCASE 
Used    in    over     75,000     HOIVIES 

Hardly    a    village 
left  where   there  are 

no  Lundstrom  Book-  .f  ~^^  jtj^.Mv/ji'.';i;.'A'.,!V»T7TTT 
cases.  Endorsed  the  .SECTlONALi  BOOKCASE 
best  by  over  75,000 
users — prominent  citi- 
zens, governors,  senators, 
doctors,  lawyers,  clergy- 
men. Lundstrom  Book- 
cases have  been  made  for 
l.S  years;  have  always 
given  fall  satisfaction. 
Here  is  shown  a  pleas- 
ing, enduring  design 
with  latest  practical  im- 
provements. Good  for 
home  or  office  library. 
Beautifully  finished  in 
SOLID  OAK  with  non- 
binding,  disappearing 
glass  doors,  at  $1.75 
per  section;  top  and 
base,  $1.25  each.  Other 
styles  and  grades  at  cor- 
respondingly low  prices. 
"H^v  On  orders  of 
stcT.o«\  jjQ  jjjj  py^j.  ^j  pgy  freight;  freight  equalized 
to  extreme  Western  States.  Sold  only  direct 
from  factory,  at  a  considerable  saving  to  yon. 
Write  for  our  new  catalog  No.  5. 

THE  C.  J.  LUNDSTROM  MFG.  CO.,  Utile  Falls.  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  ol  Seviional   Bookcases  and  Filing  Cabinets 
Branch  OHice.  Flatiron  BIdg..  N.  Y.  City 


For  io  years  we  have  been  paying  our  custom- 
ers the  highest  returns  consistent  with  con- 
servative methods.  First  mortgrage  ioans  of 
$200  and  up  which  we  can  recommend  after  the 
most  thorough  personal  investigation.  Please 
ri^k  tor  Loan  List  No.  710.  ilS  Certificates 
oi  Deposit  also  lor  saving  investors. 


The  English  Journal 

Edited  by  James  Fleming  Hosic 

A    professional    journal     of     the     highest 
class.    $2.50  a  year,  30  cents  a  single  copy. 

Sixty- Eighth  Street  and  Stewart  Avenue 
Chicago,  111. 


DREEKS  laif. 


Garden 
Book.  .« 


'^^/ 


i 


This  Combination: 
i  Sections.  ^la&s  doors,  top  and 
base.  (Solid  Oak)  5*771 
ON     APPROVAL      /— =- 


contains  gardening 
knowledge     that     is 
the  result  of  practical 
experience,    and    Cul- 
tural    articles     written 
by  experts. 

It  is  full  of  information 
valuable    to   both    amateur 
and  professional  gardeners. 

The  list  of  worthy  novel 
ties  and  old  favorites  in  both 
flowers  and  vegetables  is  com- 
plete and  dependable. 

Especially  noteworthy  are  the 
sections  devoted  to  Roses,  Dahlia 
and   Hardy  Perennials. 

Mailed  free   if  you    mention 
publication. 


this 


Dreer's  Superb  Asters— Selected  strains 
o(  finest  varieties  ior  g;arden  decoration  or  cut- 
t'ng.  Packet  of  eight  best  colors,  containing 
enough  seed  to  produce  more  thin  one  hundred 
plants — ten  cents  per  packet.  Dreer's  Garden 
Hook  witli  each  order. 


Henry  A.  Dreer 

714-716  Chestnut  St     Philadelphia 
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TRAVEL 


CALIFORNIA 

AND  PANAMA  EXPOSITIONS 

Don't  decide  on  your  California  Tour  before  getting 
our  illustrated  program  o(  arrangements  for  individual 
and  party  travel.  Postal  brings  full  information,  esti- 
mate for  any  tour,  with  or  without  hotels,  etc.  Travel 
service  absolutely  the  best.  Official  Passenger 
Agents  for  the  Exposition. 

Snmmer  Tours  to  Japan,  July  3 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

245  Broadway,  Opp.  City  Hall,  New  York 

Boston        Philadelphia        Chicago        Los  Angeles 
San  Francisco        Montreal        Toronto 


Golf,  Tennis,  Boating,  Bathing  and  Cycling 

Tours  Include  Hotels,  Shore  Excursions 
Lowest  Rates 

Twin  Screw  S.  S.  "BERMT7DIAN,"  10,518  tons 
displacement.  Electric    fans,    wireless    telegrapliy. 

Fastest,  newest  and  only  Steamer  landing 
passengers  at  the  dock  in  Bermuda  w^ithout 
transfer. 

For  illustrated  pamphlets  with  information  apply  to 

A.  E.  OUTERBRIDGE  &  CO.,  Agents  Quebec 
S.  S.  Co.,  Ltd.,  29  Broadway,  New  York. 
THOS.  COOK  &  SON,  245  Broadway,  or  any 
Ticket  Agent. 


ROUND    THE    WORLD  TOURS 

The  Best  Regular  Services 
to  EGYPT,  INDIA,  CHINA, 
PHILIPPINES,  JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEA- 
LAND. Round  World  Trips 
and  Winter  Tours  in  INDIA. 
PENINSULAR  &  ORIEN- 
TAL S.  N.  CO. 

Full  information  from 

CUNARD  LINE,  24  State  St.,  N.  Y. 


Let  us  save  you  time  and  money 
by  planning  your  trip  to  the 


WONDERFUL 

California  Expositions 


For  free  illustrated  booklets  and 
full  particulars  write  H.  A.  GKOSS, 
G.  A.  P.  D.,  C.  &l\l.  W.  Ry.,  148S. 
Ciark  St.,  Chicago.  Tel.  Rand.  4221. 

NW3646 


The  California  Expositions 

A  lady  with  her  daughter  visiting  the  San  Diego  and 
San  Francisco  Expositions,  with  various  side  trips,  in- 
cluding Yellowstone  Park  and  the  Grand  Canyon,  is 
willing  to  chapercne  a  few  girls.  Seven  weeks'  trip 
to  begin  about  June  20th,  $700.  Bookings  close 
March  15th.  For  particulars  and  schedule  address 
A.B.C. ,  The  Independent,  119  W.  40lh  Sl,  New  York  City 


HOTEL  BRUNSWICK 

BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Only  a  sliort  walk  from  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  and 
B.  &  A.  Stations.  Convenient  to  all  parts  of  the 
city.      Etn-opean    and    American    Plans.      Music. 

FRED    E.    JONES        .       .        -       .        Proprietor 

LET'S  LIVE 

IN  THE  BIG  PINE  WOODS 

IT'S  HEALTH  IT s  COMFORT  its  PLEASURE 

PINE  TREE  INN.   LAKEHURST,   N.  J. 

EASTON  SANITARIUM. 

For  treatment  of  Eldorl.v  People  needing  skilled 
care  and  attention:  also  for  nervous  and  mentally 
111.  Superior  location.  Visit  here  before  select- 
ing a  place  elsewhere,  or  call  up  Dr.  Kinney  for 
particulars.        Phone   1G6,    Easton,    Pa. 


M 

INSURANCE 

^ 

WM. 

CONDUCTED  BY  W.  E.  UNDERWOOD 

EwJ 

ON  LIFE  INSURANCE  RESERVES 

An  esteemed  reader  in  Michigan, 
himself  a  careful  student  of  the  science 
of  life  insurance,  in  a  letter  comment- 
ing on  a  recent  article  in  this  depart- 
ment, expresses  the  opinion  that  our 
references  to  reserves  and  their  rela- 
tions to  the  net  amount  at  risk  are  in- 
complete, and  thinks  the  matter  should 
be  treated  more  fully.  He  says  that  our 
comparison  "causes  the  reader  to  come 
away  with  the  impression  that  by  in- 
suring under  the  Ordinary  Life  plan  a 
man  may  get  at  low  cost  what  he  would 
have  to  pay  very  high  for  under  the 
other  plan,"  by  the  latter,  meaning- the 
assessment  plan.  Discussing  the  feature 
of  advancing  age  and  its  effects,  he  con- 
tinues: "The  old  line  companies  pro- 
vide for  this  increasing  liability  by  de- 
creasing the  amount  at  risk,  a  fact 
upon  which  your  writer  might  have 
been  more  explicit.  This  decrease  of 
risk  is  effected  by  fixing  the  premium 
high  enough  at  the  start  to  allow  the 
accumulation  upon  each  policy  of  a 
fund  called  the  reserve,  which  is  ap- 
plied by  the  company  to  the  payment 
of  the  policy  wheneA^er  it  becomes  a 
claim."  Going  to  his  conclusion,  he  says: 
"As  the  policy  grows  older,  the  reserve 
by  growing  larger  causes  a  correspond- 
ing decrease  in  the  amount  of  risk 
which  the  company  has  to  carry  and 
the  policyholder  to  pay  for.  So  an  aged 
policyholder  when  he  pays  the  high 
mortality  rate  assessment  is  but  paying 
the  company  an  equitable  price  for  car- 
rying a  large  risk,  and  when  he  pays 
the  old  line  company  a  small  premium 
he  is  paying  them  for  carrying  only  a 
small  risk." 

Perhaps  we  have  too  much  assumed 
that,  knowing  their  policies  carried  a 
reserve,  increasing  in  amount  each 
year,  policyholders  understood  its  office 
and  the  effects  it  produces  on  the  in- 
surer's outstanding  claim  liability.  If 
we  have  presumed  on  this  assumption 
of  knowledge,  it  is  well  for  us  to  spe- 
cifically state  that  the  net  amount  at 
risk  by  a  company  under  a  policy  ma- 
turing by  death  is  the  difference  be- 
tween its  face  amount  and  the  amount 
of  that  policy's  reserve  at  the  time.  By 
way  of  illustrating  this  we  will  use 
freely  in  our  own  way  some  demonstra- 
tions formulated  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Jackson 
of  the  Literary  Department  of  the  Mu- 
tual Life  Insurance  Company,  who  car- 
ries out  his  instructions  thru  the  in- 
strumentality of  a  hypothetical  com- 
pany. Let  us  say  first  that  the  Ameri- 
can Experience  Table,  the  one  used  on 
this  occasion,  begins  vdth  100,000  lives, 
age  10  years,  and  runs  out  at  age  95, 
with  3  lives  surviving,  Mr.  Jackson 
supposes  a  company  composed  of  63,364 
persons  aged  56  (the  number  shown  by 
the  Table  surviving  at  that  age),  each 
insured  for  $1000,  payable  at  death,  at 
a  net  premium  of  $47.76+.  The  net  pre- 


mium income,  first  year  would  be  $3,- 
026,321.35  (63,364X47.76+),  which, 
plus  interest  at  3  per  cent,  would  make 
a  total  net  income  of  $3,117,110.99.  Un- 
der the  Table  the  number  of  expected 
deaths,  first  year,  is  1260,  calling  for 
the  payment  of  death  claims  aggregat- 
ing $1,260,000.  The  remainder  (the  re- 
serve) is  $1,857,110.99.  As  1260  mem- 
bers have  died,  the  survivors  who  enter 
the  second  policy  year  number  62,104. 
By  dividing  $1,857,110.99  by  62,104  we 
get  $29.90,  the  amount  of  the  terminal 
reserve  under  each  policy  in  force.  The 
company's  liability  then,  under  each 
policy,  the  members  being  now  57  years 
old,  is  reduced  by  the  sum  of  the  re- 
serve, $29.90,  that  is  to  say  to  $970.10 
each.  Each  member  again  pays  the 
same  net  premium,  $47.76+,  on  a  net 
insurance  liability  to  the  company  in 
the  event  of  death  that  year  of  $970.10 
instead  of  $1000. 

And  so  the  system  proceeds  every 
year  to  age  96,  when  all  the  insured 
persons  are  presumed  to  be  dead.  At 
age  95  three  persons  are  supposed  to 
be  alive.  They  had  to  the  credit  of  their 
policies  one  year  earlier  a  total  terminal 
reserve  of  $2,769.34,  or  $923.11  each. 
Their  three  net  premiums  at  age  95 
(@$47.76+  each)  amount  to  $143.28, 
which,  added  to  the  total  reserve  of 
$2,769.34  equals  $2,912.62.  Add  the  in- 
terest, $87.38,  and  we  have  $3000,  just 
enough  to  pay  the  claim  of  each,  all  of 
whom  are  presumed  to  die  that  year. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  net  claim 
liability  of  the  insurer  in  the  95th  year 
of  age  on  each  member  is  the  difference 
between  the  accumulated  reserve  $923.11 
and  $1000,  or  $76.89. 

Assessment  insurance  generally  has 
preached  the  doctrine,  very  much  more 
in  the  past  than  now,  "Keep  your  re- 
serve in  your  pocket."  While  it  is  not 
here  asserted  that  a  man  95  years  of 
age  could  physically  qualify  for  an  in- 
surance, we  say  that  if  he  could,  the 
cold  facts  of  experience  prove  that  the 
insurer  could  not  safely  accept  him  for 
a  premium  under  $923.11,  the  terminal 
reserve  at  age  94.  Going  back  to  age 
56,  then,  the  insurer  must  have  from 
the  man  of  that  age  a  premium  large 
enough  to  leave  at  the  end  of  the  year 
a  reserve  of  $29.90. 


S  B.  M.,  Warrensburg,  Mo. — See  reply- 
to  J.  L.,  February  22.  1915. 

The  surety  companies  have  found  a  new 
source  of  premium  income  by  iurnishing 
bonds  on  contracts  for  supplies  to  the  Eu- 
ropean countries  engaged  in  war.  One  com- 
ptiny  recently  issued  a  bond  the  premium 
on  which  was  $17,000. 

The  accumulated  funds  in  the  treasury 
of  the  War  Risk  Bureau  of  the  United 
States  Government  now  aggregate  about 
$500,000.  The  losses  incurred  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  steamers  "Evelyn"  and 
"Carib"  are  estimated  at  .$400,000.  Unless 
a  substantial  salvage  can  be  made  on  these 
losses  the  fund  will  be  hard  hit.  Former 
rates  were  doubled  on  February  24. 
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PEBBLES 

Maud — Haven't  you  and  Jack  been  en- 
gaged long  enough  to  get  married? 

Marie — Too  long.  He  hasn't  got  a  cent 
left. — Boston  Transcript. 

A  hotel  for  the  unemployed  is  contem- 
plated in  New  York.  Don't  most  New  York 
hotels  cater  to  that  class  already? — Cle re- 
land  Plain  Dealer. 

General  Joffre  says  he  has  not  read  a 
newspaper  since  the  war  started.  Think 
of  what  a  lot  of  first-class  strategy  he  has 
missed. — Indianapolis  Star. 

The  Mexicans  seem  to  observe  the  Sab- 
bath by  abstaining  from  war  long  enough 
to  elect  the  Provisional  President  for  the 
ensuing  week. — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

"What  is  your  position  on  this  ques- 
tion?" asked  the  constituent.  The  Congress- 
man thought  a_  minute  and  then  replied. 
"Very   uncomfortable." — Washington    Star. 

The  Man — Of  course,  you  understand, 
dear,  that  our  engagement  must  be  kept 
secret? 

The  Woman — Oh.  yes,  dear !  I  tell  every- 
body that. — New  York  American. 

Father     (trying    to  .  give    the    concealpd 
dose) — Well,    well,   you   are   a   funny   bov 
May  I  ask  why  this  sudden  extraordinary 
dislike  for  .iam  ? 

Chip — Cos'  I  b'leeve  it's  mined. — Lon- 
<ion  Sketch. 

With  but  three  minutes  to  catch  liis 
train,  the  traveling  salesman  inquired  of 
the  street-car  conductor.  "Can't  you  go 
faster  than  this?" 

"Yes."  the  bell-ringer  replied,  "but  I 
have  to  stay  with  my  car." — Harpers. 

Judge — It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  seen 
you  before. 

Prisoner — You  have,  your  Honor ;  it  was 
I  who  taught  your  daughter  to  play  the 
piano. 

Judge — Thirty  years  I — Musical  Amer- 
ica. 

"Yes,  sir,  I  came  upon  a  huge  bear  track 
and  spent  all  of  three  Hours  trailing  the 
beast  to  where  he  was  lurking  in  his  den 
in  the  rocks." 

"And  then  what?" 

"Then  I  spent  five  minutes  getting 
home." — Houston  Post. 

Little  Bobbie  listened  with  deep  interest 
to  the  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  At  the 
end  of  it  he  burst  into  tears. 

"Why.  what's  the  matter,  Bobbie?"  ex- 
claimed his  mother. 

"I'm — I'm  so  sor-rv  for  that  poor  liT 
ca-alf,"  he  sobbed.  "He  didn't  do  nuffin' !" 
— Everybody's. 

We  Austrians  cannot  stand  the  drizzle 

Of  Russian  shrapnel  at  Przemysl ! 

The  Russian  hordes  are  in  the  track  of 

Our  noble  men  who  flee  to  Cracow. 

A  million  Cossacks  may  debouch, 

At   any   moment,   at   Olkusz ! 

A  million  more  reported  are 

At  Kamionkastrumilowa ! 

And  yet  another  million  have 

Consumed  all  food  at  Yaroslaf ! 

Ah !  ev'rything  they  cleared — as  well  as 

The  larders  of  Jaszarokszcellas ! 

Then  down  they  poured,  like  molten  lava, 

On   rural,  innocent   Suczawa ! 

And  now  they  march,  with  hungry  screech, 

On  harmless  little  Drohobycz ! 

Curst  be  the  foreign  rascals,  greasy, 

Who  chased  us  at  Tustanowice ! 

Steel  motor-cars — ten   guns  in   each   car — 

Are  rolling  on  toward  Wieliczka ! 

How  truly  awful  will  it  be 

If  Cossacks  mangle  us  at  Stryj ! 

No  one  may  even  dare  to  guess  of 

The  patriots  who  fell  at  Rzeszow. 

Of  Czechs,  'tis  said,  they've  buried  a 

Battalion   at   Csikszereda  I 

As  at  the  banquet  of  Belshazzar, 

The  finger  writes  at  Njiregyhaza ! 

So,  ere  the  sky  with  dawn  grows  streaky. 

Let's  fly  to  dear  old  Zaleszczyki ! 

— London   Opinion. 


20Sth     VEAR 


Sun  Insurance  Office 

OF     LOIMDOINJ 

The  Oldest  Insurance  Company  in  the  World 

Chief  Office  in  l.  S.,  No.  54  Pine  St.,  N.  Y. 


Founded    A,    D.    1710. 


The  205  th  Year  of  the  Company's  Active  Business  Existence 


Abstract  of  Statement  of  Condition  of  United  States  Brancli  December  31.  1914 


LIABILITIES 

Reserve   for    Unearned    Premiums.    $2,913,778 

Reserve    for   Losses   in   Process   of 

Adjustment 320,481 

Reserve  for  Taxes  and  other  Lia- 
bilities      77,995 

Surplus    over    all    Liabilities 1,547,300 


ASSETS 

Real  Estate  in  New  York  City....       $210,000 

L'nited   States   Government  Bonds.         208,000 

Railroad  and  other  Bonds;  Guaran- 
teed, Preferred  and  other  Rail- 
road Stocks  and  other  Securities     3,610,793 

Cash    in    Banks 285,765 

Cash     in     Agents'     hands     and     in 

course   of  collection 493,686 

Other   admitted   items 51,370 

$4,859,614  $4,859,614 

Trustees   of  the  Funds   of  Uie  Company  in  the  United  States 

Herbert  L.  Griggs,  Esq.  Samuel  T.  Hubbard,  Esq. 

James  Brown,  Esq. 
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UNITED  STATES  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

In  the  City  ol  New  York  Issues  Guaranteed  Contracts 
JOHN   P.   MUNN,  M.U.,  President 
Finance  Committee 
CLARENCE   H.    KELSEY 
.    Pres.   Title  Guarantee  and  Trust  Co. 
WILLIAM    H.    PORTER.   Banker 
EDWARD   TOWNSEND 
Pres.  Importers  and   Traders  Nat.   Bank 
Good    men,    whether    experienced    In    life    in- 
surance   or    not,    may    niaUe    direct    contracts 
with    this   Company,    for   a    limited    territory    if 
(k'Sired,    and    secure    for    themselves,    in    addi- 
tion  to   first   .vear's   commission,   a    renewal    in- 
terest insuring  an  income   for  tlie   future.      .Kt\- 
ilress  the  Company  at  its   Home  Office,   No.  277 
Broadway.    New    York    City. 


AN  EVCOME  FOR  UFE 

Of  all  the  investment  opportunities  offered 
there  are  few  indeed  not  open  to  criticism. 
.\lisolute  safety  is  the  first  requisite  and  ade- 
(juate  and  uniform  return  equally  important, 
and  these  seem  incompatible,  .\side  from  gov- 
ernment bonds,  the  return  under  wliicli  is 
small,  there  is  nothing  more  sure  anrl  cc^rtaiii 
than  an  annuity  with  the  METROPOLITAN 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  by  which  the 
income  suaraiueed  for  a  certain  lifetime  is 
larger  by  far  than  would  be  earned  on  an 
equal  amount  deposited  in  an  institution  for 
savings,  or  invested  in  securities  giving  rea- 
sonable safety.  Thus  a  payment  of  .?5.000  by 
a  man  aged  67  would  provide  an  annual  in- 
come of  .<618.35  absolutely  beyond  question  or 
doubt.  The  .^imuity  Deparrment.  METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 
New  York,  will  give  advice  as  to  the  return 
at  any  age.  male  or  female. 
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Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Atlantic  Building.  51  Wall  St..  New  York 

Insures  Against  Marine  and  Inland  Transportation 
Risk  and  Will  Issue  Policies  Making  Loss  Pay- 
able in  Europe  and  Oriental  Countries 
Chartered  by  the  State  of  New  York  in  1.S42, 
was  preceded  by  a  stock  company  of  a  similar 
name.     The  latter  company   was  liquidated  and 
part   of   its   capital,    to   the   extent   of   $100,000. 
was   used,   with   consent   of   the  stockholders,    by 
llie    Atlantic    -Mutual     Insurance    Company    anil 
repaid  with  a  bonus  and  interest  at  the  expira- 
tion of  two  years. 

During  its  existence  the  com- 
pany   has    insured    property 

to  the   value   bf ".$27,964,578,109.00 

Received  premiums  thereon  to 

the   extent    of 287.324.890.99 

Paid  losses  during  that   period         143,820,874.99 
Issued    certificates    of    profits 

to    de.ilers 90,801,110.00 

Of  whicli  there  have  been  re- 
deemed      83,811,450.00 

Leaving  outstanding  at  pres- 
ent    time 6,989,660.00 

Interest    paid     on     certificates 

amounts    to 23,020,223.85 

On  December  31.  1914.  the  as- 
sets of  the  companv  amount- 
ed   to 14,101.674.46 

The  profits  of  the  company  revert  to  the  as- 
sured and  are  divided  annually  upon  the  pre- 
miums terminated  during  the  year,  thereby  re- 
ducing   the    cost    of    insurance.  . 

For    such    dividends,     certificates    are    issued 
subject   to   dividends   of    interest    until   ordered 
to  be  redeemed,  in  accordance  with  the  charter. 
A.    A.    RAVKN,    Pres. 
CORXEI.irs   ELDERT.    Viee-Pres. 
WALTER  WOOD  PARSONS.  2d  Vice-Pres. 
CHARLES  E.   FAY.  3d  Vice-Pres. 
G.    STANTON    FLOYD-JONES.    Sec. 


CHARTERED   1353 

United  States  Trust  Company  ot  New  York 

45-4T    WALL    STREET 

CAPITAL,  $2,000,000  SURPLUS  AND  UNDIVIDED  PRORTS,  $14,178,094.82 

THE   COMPANY  ACTS  AS  EXECUTOR,    ADMINISTRATOR,  TRUSTEE,  GUARDIAN,    DEPOS- 
ITARY OF  COURT  MONEYS,  and  in  other  recognized  trust  capacities. 
It   allows   interest   at   current   rates   on   deposits,   and  holds,  manages  and  invests  money,  securities 
and    other    property,   real    or    personal,    for    individuals,    estates   and    corporations. 

EDWARD  W.   SHELDON.   President 
WILLIAM  M.   KINGSLEY.   Vice-President  WILFRED  J.   WORCESTER.  Secretary 

WILLIAMSON  PELL,   Assistant  Secretary  CHARLES  A.    EDWARDS,   2d   Assistant  Secretary 

TRUSTEES 
JOHN  A.  STEWART.  Chairman  of  Board 
LEWIS  CASS  LEDYARD       GEORGE  L.  RIVES 
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BOTH  SIDES 


STATE 
CONSTABULARIES 


A  DEBATE 


RESOLVED,  That  state  constabu- 
laries should  be  established  thruout 
the  United  States. 


AH     T  •  — ?nr- 


STATE  police  forces  have  been  organ- 
ized in  five  states,  Texas,  Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania,  Connecticut  and 
Nevada.  The  organizations  in  Texas 
and  Pennsylvania  consist  of  mounted 
police,  stationed  at  certain  points  thru 
the  state,  whose  principal  duties  are  to 
cooperate  with  the  local  police,  to  patrol 
rural  districts  and  to  give  special  as- 
sistance in  preserving  order  in  any 
locality  when  they  are  called  in  by  the 
local  authorities.  The  famous  North- 
west Mounted  Police  of  Canada  and 
the  constabularies  of  foreign  countries 
are  similar  organizations.  The  estab- 
lishment of  state  constabularies  is  be- 
ing discussed  in  several  states,  notably 
in  New  Jersey  and  New  York,  where 
legislation  is  now  being  considered. 
The  plan  has  met  strong  opposition  and 
the  question  is  arousing  much  discus- 
sion thruout  the  country.  This  debate 
was  prepared  by  Mary  Prescott  Par- 
sons. 

BRIEF    FOR    THE    AFFIRMATIVE 

I.   State   constabularies   are   necessary. 

A.  Rural  crime  records  in  the 
United  States  are  high. 

B.  Local  police  are  unable  to  pre- 
vent crime. 

1.  The  small  number  of  men  and 
the  lack  of  funds  make  efficient  or- 
ganization impossible. 

2.  Lawlessness  amohg  the  large 
numbers  of  foreign  laborers  presents 
a  serious  problem. 

3.  Vast  tracts  of  unpoliced  land  in- 
crease crime. 

a.  By  facilitating  the  escape  of 
rural  criminals. 

b.  By  furnishing  hiding  places 
for  urban  criminals. 

C.  State  constabularies  can  deal 
with  the  rural  problem. 

1.  They  are  carefully  chosen  and 
trained. 

2.  They  do  much  to  prevent  crime. 

a.  They  are  respected  because  of 
their  skill.  "The  mere  presence  of 
seventeen  men  [Texas  Rangers] 
prevented  an  outbreak  that  might 
have  resulted  in  a  pitched  battle 
between  two  or  three  hundred  com- 
batants." Idler,  20:388,  December, 
1901. 

b.  Patrolling  rural  districts  en- 
sures security  of  life  and  property. 

3.  They  track  and  capture  crimi- 
nals. 

4.  They  will  help  to  meet  special 
problems  in  different  localities. 

a.  Lynching  will  be  prevented  in 
the  South. 

b.  Black  Hand  offenders  have 
been  caught  in  Pennsylvania. 

c.  Vagrancy  will  be  diminished. 

d.  They  are  needed  to  preserve 
order  in  strike  districts. 

(1)   Local  police  are  inadequate. 
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(2)  The  militia  is  inefficient  be- 
cause untrained  for  such  service. 

(3)  Special  police  or  detectives 
employed  by  the  companies  are  un- 
fair and  brutal. 

(4)  State  police  are  unpreju- 
diced, free  from  political  influence 
and  efficient. 

IL  A  state  constabulary  benefits  the  en- 
tire community. 

A.  It  maintains  peace  and  order. 

B.  It  performs  important  services 
in  addition  to  its  police  duty. 

1.  It  enforces  order  in  quarantine 
districts. 

2.  Its  members  act  as  forest  ran- 
gers and  as  fish  and  game  wardens. 

3.  It  tends  to  strengthen  our  army. 

a.  More  men  enlist  in  the  militia 
when  they  know  their  regular  oc- 
cupations will  not  be  interrupted 
for  strike  duty  or  for  fighting  for- 
est fires. 

b.  The  constabulary  constitutes  a 
trained  reserve  for  the  army. 

III.  Establishment  of  state  constabu- 
laries is  wise  economically. 

A.  It  furnishes  forest  rangers  and 
game  wardens  at  low  cost. 

B.  It  prevents  losses  by  fire. 

C.  It  secures  better  rural  business 
conditions. 

D.  It  saves  the  expense  of  calling 
out  the  militia  for  strike  or  fire  duty. 

E.  It  decreases  the  cost  of  appre- 
hending and  confining  criminals. 

IV.  Experience  has  shown  the  success 
of  state  constabularies. 

BRIEF  FOR  THE   NEGATIVE 

I.  State  constabularies  are  unnecessary. 

A.  Conditions  in  Pennsylvania 
show  that  the  need  has  been  over- 
estimated. 

1.  Arrests  made  by  the  state  police 
could  often  have  been  made  by  the 
local  police. 

2.  In  many  cases  the  state  police 
have  found  nothing  to  do  in  the  local- 
ities to  which  they  have  been  as- 
signed. 

B.  There  are  other  practical  ways 
of  solving  the  rural  police  problem. 

1.  State  aid  and  state  regulation  of 
local  police  would  increase  their  ef- 
ficiency. 

2.  The  plan  of  maintaining  a  state 
detective  system  has  proved  satisfac- 
tory in  Massachusetts. 

II.  The  advantages  of  the  state  con- 
stabulary plan  are  outweighed  by  its 
serious  disadvantages. 

A.  It  is  un-American  in  principle. 

1.  State  police  support  the  inter- 
ests of  the  rich  at  the  expense  of  the 
poor. 

2.  Arrest  without  warrant  endan- 
gers personal  liberty. 

B.  It  is  unfair  to  workers  in  time 
of  strike. 


1.  Injustice  is  sure  to  result  when 
a  police  force  is  in  no  way  responsible 
to  the  community  for  its  acts. 

2.  In  Pennsylvania  the  state  police, 
instead  of  preserving  order,  have 
caused  riots. 

3.  Brutal  violence  has  been  used 
against  strikers  by  the  Pennsylvania 
constabulary. 

C.  It  places  another  serious  obsta- 
cle in  the  way  of  industrial  concilia- 
tion. 

III.  Establishment  of  state  constabu- 
laries is  unwise  economically. 

A.  The  estimated  cost  of  a  con- 
stabulary in  New  York  the  first  year 
is  $450,000. 

B.  "It  was  computed,  two  years 
ago,  that  it  cost  one  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  dollars  and  some  cents 
for  each  person  .  .  .  arrested." 
Pennsylvania  Legislative  Record, 
1909:2849,  April  7,  1909. 

IV.  State  constabularies  have  not 
proved  successful  in  the  United 
States. 

A.  The  Arizona  Rangers  were  abol- 
ished after  given  a  trial. 

B.  An  attempt  is  now  being  made 
to  discontinue  the  Pennsylvania  con- 
stabulary. 
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FORWARD    ON  THE   FARM 

Dry  farming  means  raising  good 
crops  without  rainfall.  America  reports 
wheat  grown  on  eight  inch  rainfall ;  but 
South  Africa  sends  word  that  it  grows 
good  wheat  without  a  single  drop  of 
rain  from  seed  time  to  harvest.  This  is 
the  way  they  get  the  Durum  wheat 
which  has  become  so  popular  for  bread 
making  and  flesh  producing. 

Alfalfa  is  a  Moorish  name;  but  the 
plant  was  well  known  to  the  Romans. 
Varro  tells  us  carefully  how  to  plant  it, 
and  how  to  make  the  most  of  it.  Pro- 
fessor Hansen  has  discovered  yellow- 
flowered  alfalfas  in  northern  Asia, 
many  varieties  of  it,  and  he  promises 
us  an  alfalfa  adapted  to  every  climate 
known  in  the  United  States,  and  far- 
ther north,  up  to  the  Arctic  zone. 
Forty  varieties  are  under  test  in  Flor- 
ida. 

America  has  lost  one-seventh  of  its 
meat  export  during  the  past  thirteen 
years,  but  is  still  sending  away  annu- 
ally more  than  $150,000,000  worth. 
Packers  tell  us  that  the  decline  will  go 
on,  without  a  possibility  of  prevention 
in  the  supply,  both  for  home  use  and 
for  exportation.  This  cheerless  state- 
ment is  immediately  met  by  an  an- 
nouncement that  the  supply  of  meat 
from  our  home  ranches  and  from  Ar- 
gentina will  soon  be  more  than  dupli- 
cated   by    importations     from     Africa. 

The  average  loss  to  our  crops  from 
flood  is  figured  out  to  be  $100,000,000 
a  year,  not  counting  in  the  soil  that 
is  washed  away,  or  the  wasted  water 
that  ought  to  be  used  on  every  farm 
as  working  power.  Every  farmer  should 
start  out  understanding  that  he  needs 
for  his  own  use  every  pound  of  soil  and 
every  pailful  of  water  that  Nature  gives 
him;  his  first  problem  is  to  be  prepared 
to  prevent  waste,  and  utilize  to  the  best 
advantage.  It  is  not  long  before  we 
shall  see  all  of  our  farms  utilizing 
brooks,  and  turning  the  wash  into  the 
brooks. 

Of  all  the  recent  introductions  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  we  know  of 
nothing  to  surpass    velvet    beans,    for 


their  effect  on  farm  life  in  the  South. 
These  have  been  improved  into  the 
Lyon,  the  Yokohama,  and  the  Chinese. 
The  Chinese  bean  blooms  earlier  in  the 
year  than  the  others,  and  matures  its 
pods  early  in  October.  These  beans  will 
climb  pine  trees  forty  to  fifty  feet,  ab- 
solutely loading  them  with  strings  of 
pods  two  feet  long.  After  careful  test- 
ing, the  velvet  bean  has  been  proved 
to  be  superior  to  cottonseed  meal  for 
production  of  milk. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  after 
organizing  boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  to 
raise  crops,  announced  that  the  girls 
had  surpassed  the  boys  in  their  zeal 
and  executive  tact.  That  is  saying  a 
good  deal  for  the  girls,  for  the  boys 
have  beaten  the  old  farmers  all  hollow. 
One  Carolina  boy  two  years  ago  turned 
out  over  two  hundred  bushels  of  com 
to  the  acre.  A  New  York  boy  now  ex- 
hibits three  hundred  bushels  from  a 
single  acre  of  ground.  This  is  not  only 
vastly  ahead  of  what  the  average  far- 
mer gives  us,  but  we  do  not  know  of 
any  experiment  station  that  ap- 
proaches it. 

If  there  is  a  corner  of  the  earth  not 
yet  ransacked  by  our  Agricultural  De- 
partment, in  the  interest  of  farm  life 
and  production,  we  do  not  know  it.  The 
South  is  getting  more  advantage  than 
the  North,  because  more  of  the  new 
plants  come  from  semi-tropical  regions. 
Japanese  cane  is  one  of  the  most  satis- 
factory of  recent  introductions.  Altho 
it  makes  a  sugar,  it  is  most  notable  for 
its  superb  qualities  for  stock  feeding. 
Twenty-seven  tons  of  green  matter  per 
acre  are  reported,  where  the  very  best 
yield  of  corn  would  not  exceed  twenty. 


In  discussing  the  filibuster  against 
the  shipping  bill  in  our  issue  of  Feb- 
ruary 8  we  referred  to  the  statement 
published  in  the  Washington  corre- 
spondence of  one  of  the  leading  New 
York  papers  that  Senator  Williams 
had  said  that  the  prolongation  of  the 
debate  was  costing  the  country  half  a 
million  a  day  in  printing  bills  and 
stenography.  When  the  Congressional 
Record  came  to  hand  we  found  that 
Senator  Williams  had  reference  to  the 
commercial  losses,  not  congressional  ex- 
penses. What  Senator  Williams  did  say 
was  this: 

We  might  have  had  this  lav,-  five  months 
ago ;  and  if  we  had  had  it  five  months  ago 
we  would  have  saved  during  that  five 
months  up  to  this  good  hour  $80,000,000 
in  freights  to  the  American  people — twice 
all  the  money  that  is  called  for  under  this 
bill — and  now  senators  are  going  on  and 
filibustering  against  it  and  delaying  it, 
when  it  is  costing  about  $16,000,000  a 
month  to  the  American  people.  Every  day 
that  you  delay  it  you  are  costing  the  Amer- 
iran  commerce  one-thirtieth  of  that  amount 
— about  half  a  million  dollars  a  day.  Is 
your  love  of  talk  worth  that?  Is  there  a 
man  in  the  Senate  who  does  not  know  how 
lie  is  going  to  vote  on  this  bill? 


The  portrait  of  General  von  Hinden- 
burg  published  in  The  Independent  for 
March  8  and  credited  to  the  Illustrated 
London  News  appeared  originally  in  the 
Illustrirte  Zeitung  of  Leipzig,  to  which 
it  should  be  credited. 
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THEY  CAN'T  HAVE  IT  BOTH   WAYS 


SIR  EDWARD  GREY,  in  commenting  upon  the 
German  proclamation  of  a  war  zone  surround- 
ing the  British  Isles,  used  an  effective  phrase: 
"Germany  can't  have  it  both  ways." 
This  is  precisely  what  Germany  seems  to  want.  But 
it  is  also  precisely  what  Great  Britain  seems  to  want. 
Germany  seems  to  want  to  keep  her  fleet  of  capital 
ships  safe  in  harbor  and  yet  reap  the  advantage  of  a 
quasi-blockade  of  British  ports  carried  on  by  her  sea- 
going submarines. 

Great  Britain  seems  to  want  to  reap  the  advantage 
of  a  quasi-blockade  of  German  ports  without  complying 
with  the  definite  conditions  laid  down  by  international 
law  for  the  establishment  of  blockades. 

In  considering  the  merits  of  the  respectve  positions 
taken  by  the  two  belligerents,  it  is  well  to  go  back  to 
the  fundamental  principles  underlying  the  practises  of 
nations  in  maritime  warfare. 

In  time  of  war,  neutral  trade  has  a  prima  facie  right 
to  go  on  unmolested.  This  right,  however,  is  subject  to 
two  limitations.  Neutral  vessels  carry  contraband  of 
war  to  the  ports  of  a  belligerent  under  peril  of  capture 
and  confiscation,  both  of  cargo  and  of  vessel,  by  the 
opposing  belligerent.  Neutral  vessels,  whatever  the  na- 
ture of  their  cargoes,  attempt  to  enter  or  leave  the  ports 
of  a  belligerent,  in  violation  of  an  established  blockade, 
under  the  same  peril. 

Both  limitations  have  always  raised  vext  questions. 
For  more  than  a  hundred  years  the  nations  of  the  world, 
whenever  there  has  been  a  war,  have  constantly  wanted 
to  "have  it  both  ways."  As  belligerents,  they  have 
striven,  to  the  utmost  possible  degree,  to  cut  off  the 
trade  of  neutrals  with  the  enemy.  As  neutrals,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  have,  with  equal  consistency,  sought 
to  have  their  trade  with  each  belligerent  go  on  with  as 
little  interference  as  possible  by  the  other  belligerent. 
In  both  these  purposes  they  were  quite  within  their 
rights.  It  is  only  when  they  came  to  set  forth  and  in- 
terpret the  rules  under  which  they  were  to  pursue  these 
purposes  that  inconsistency  and  conflict  ensued. 

IN  the  present  controversy,  the  matter  of  contraband 
enters  only  indirectly.  Blockade  is  the  main  point  at 
issue.  Two  questions  present  themselves  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  neutral  world: 

Is  Germany  justified  in  her  scarcely  veiled  threat  to 
attack  British  shipping  within  the  war  zone,  and  possi- 
bly, by  "accident,"  neutral  shipping  within  the  same 
area,  without  taking  the  precautions  prescribed  by  in- 
ternational law  and  custom  for  safeguarding  the  lives 
of  crew  and  passengers  of  the  vessel  attacked?  This 
question  has  already  been  discussed  in  these  pages. 


The  second  question  is:  Is  Great  Britain  justified  in 
threatening  to  cut  off  all  trade,  both  incoming  and  out- 
going, with  German  ports,  without  declaring  and  mak- 
ing effective  a  formal  blockade?  This  question  needs 
some  examination, 

IN  the  history  of  modern  warfare,  the  doctrine  of 
blockade  has  been  gradually  developed  and  made  pre- 
cise. The  distinction  is  now  clear,  as  it  was  not  something 
over  a  century  ago,  between  the  effective  blockade,  the 
only  kind  sanctioned  by  international  law  and  custom, 
and  the  so-called  "paper  blockade."  In  1800,  during  the 
Napoleonic  wars,  John  Marshall,  American  Secretary 
of  State,  set  forth  the  objections  to  the  "paper  block- 
ade" effectively: 

Ports  not  effectually  blockaded  by  a  force  capable  of  com- 
pletely investing  them  have  yet  been  declared  in  a  state 
of  blockade.  ...  If  the  effectiveness  of  the  blockade  be  dis- 
pensed with,  then  every  port  of  the  belligerent  powers  may 
at  all  times  be  declared  in  that  state,  and  the  commerce  of 
neutrals  be  thereby  subjected  to  universal  capture.  But  if 
this  principle  be  strictly  adhered  to,  the  capacity  to  block- 
ade will  be  limited  by  the  naval  force  of  the  belligerent, 
and,  in  consequence,  the  mischief  to  neutral  commerce 
cannot  be  very  extensive.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  last  im- 
portance to  neutrals  that  this  principle  be  maintained 
unimpaired. 

In  1803  James  Madison  wrote  to  the  American  Min- 
ister in  London: 

The  law  of  nations  requires  to  constitute  a  blockade  that 
there  should  be  the  presence  and  position  of  a  force  ren- 
dering access  to  the  prohibited  place  manifestly  difficult 
and  dangerous. 

During  the  succeeding  half  century  the  doctrine  be- 
came so  universally  accepted  that  in  1856  the  Declara- 
tion of  Paris  contained  the  categorical  rule  that  "block- 
ades in  order  to  be  binding  must  be  effective."  The 
Declaration  of  London,  drawn  up  in  1909,  reiterated 
the  rule  as  to  effectiveness,  adding  that  the  blockade 
"must  be  maintained  by  a  force  sufficient  really  to  pre- 
vent access  to  the  enemy  coastline."  The  Declaration 
also  laid  down  as  essential  to  a  binding  blockade  that  it 
must  be  both  declared  and  notified. 

The  blockade  is  the  result  of  the  collision  of  two 
rights — the  right  of  neutral  trade  to  go  on  unmolested 
and  the  right  of  the  belligerent  to  cut  off  his  opponent's 
trade  and  supplies.  The  blockade  is  a  compromise  ar- 
rived at  by  international  custom.  Neutral  shipping  may 
enter  and  leave  a  belligerent's  ports  freely  unless  and 
until  the  other  belligerent  is  prepared  to  assume  the 
responsibility  of  keeping  all  shipping  from  entering  and 
leaving  those  ports.  The  belligerent  may  not  secure  the 
advantage  of  keeping  supplies  away  from  the  enemy 
unless  he  is  ready  and  able  to  do  the  thing  thoroly.  Neu- 
tral nations  are  not  to  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to 
trade  with  a  belligerent  unless  the  deprivation  is  to  be 
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made  complete.  In  exchange  for  giving  up  the  right  to 
trade  without  hindrance,  each  neutral  nation  demands 
— and  the  demand  is  granted  by  international  custom — 
that  no  nation  be  allowed  to  continue  in  the  same  trade. 

This,  then,  is  the  international  law  and  custom  in  the 
matter  of  blockade. 

If  Great  Britain  proposes  to  deal  with  neutral  ship- ' 
ping  sailing  from  or  destined  to  German  ports  as  tho 
a  binding  blockade  were  in  existence,  while  she  has  nei- 
ther declared  a  blockade  nor  made  it  effective,  she  will 
be  violating  international  law  and  the  ethics  of  civilized 
warfare.  Whether  as  a  matter  of  fact  this  is  the  British 
purpose  is  not  clear  from  the  somewhat  vague  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Asquith. 

Such  action  on  the  part  of  the  British  navy  and  such 
action  as  was  foreshadowed  in  the  warning  proclama- 
tion of  the  German  Admiralty  would  both  involve  clear 
invasions  of  the  rights  of  neutral  nations  which  every 
such  nation  would  be  derelict  in  not  resenting. 

But  the  two  cases  do  not  stand  on  an  equal  footing. 
The  British  threat  is  aimed  only  at  property;  the  Ger- 
man warning  involves  a  threat  against  the  lives  of 
peaceful  citizens,  not  only  of  Germany's  enemies,  but 
of  neutral  nations. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  was  right.  Germany  cannot  have  it 
both  ways.  But  no  more  can  England.  The  fact  that 
Germany's  both  ways  threatens  a  more  serious  assault 
upon  the  rights  of  neutrals  than  does  England's  does 
not  save  the  British  case.  As  far  as  the  United  States 
is  concerned,  not  only  Germany  but  England,  not  only 
England  but  Germany,  must  respect  the  unquestioned 
rights  of  American  shipping  and  American  citizens  or 
be  called  sharply  to  account. 


HOW  THE   "GEORGE  WASHINGTON"  RAN  THE 
DARDANELLES 

IF  the  Allied  fleet  succeeds  in  making  its  way  thru  the 
strait  to  Constantinople  it  will  be  an  epoch-making 
event,  but  it  cannot  take  away  from  America  the  honor 
of  having  been  the  first  to  get  a  warship  past  the  guard 
which  the  Turk  stationed  at  the  gateway  in  1453. 

The  forts  now  being  bombarded  by  the  Anglo-French 
guns  stand  on  either  side  of  the  Dardanelles  where  it 
is  less  than  a  mile  and  a  half  wide.  It  is  a  place  famous 
in  history  and  legend.  Here  Leander  the  lover  swam 
across  to  keep  tryst  with  Hero,  and  Lord  Byron  re- 
peated the  exploit  with  less  incentive.  Here  Xerxes  built 
his  bridge  of  boa4;s  when  he  attempted  to  conquer 
Europe,  and  here  Alexander  shipped  his  army  across 
when  he  entered  upon  the  conquest  of  Asia.  But  Alex- 
ander himself,  steering  the  first  galley  with  his  own 
hand,  turned  the  prow  to  the  southward  in  order  that 
he  might  land  at  the  same  point  where  the  Greeks 
beached  their  boats  for  the  attack  on  Troy,  that  is,  at 
Kum  Kale,  which  the  British  captured  the  other  day. 

Nearly  nineteen  hundred  years  later  another  ambi- 
tious young  man  of  twenty-three,  also  called  "the  Great," 
built  upon  the  headlands  that  dominate  the  narrowest 
passage  of  the  Hellespont  two  fortresses.  Mohammed  II, 
being  an  energetic  young  man  and  impatient  to  bottle 
up  Byzantium,  set  two  thousand  masons  at  work  and 
within  three  months  the  "Castle  of  Europe"  and  the 
"Castle  of  Asia"  were  completed.  There  they  stand  to- 
day unless  the  shells  of  the  superdreadnought  "Queen 


Elizabeth"  have  scattered  their  ancient  stones.  Thirty 
feet  thick  were  their  walls,  and  many  a  pillar  and  altar 
piece  from  Christian  churches  went  into  their  construc- 
tion. Upon  the  tower  was  mounted  the  new-fangled  in- 
vention of  a  Frankish  engineer  never  before  used  in 
warfare,  a  sort  of  a  deep  bowl  loaded  with  gunpowder 
which  threw  a  five  hundred  pound  stone,  altho  how 
far  it  would  go  or  where  it  would  land  was  highly  un- 
certain. But,  anyway,  if  it  could  not  hit  ships  it  scared 
them  off,  and  from  the  day  that  the  first  cannon  was 
mounted  the  Dardanelles  were  closed.  Now  they  are 
being  opened  with  fifteen-inch  guns  that  carry  twenty 
miles,  and  let  us  hope  that  they  will  stay  open. 

But  in  1800  there  passed  thru  the  Dardanelles  a 
frigate  bearing  a  strange  flag  with  stars  and  stripes 
and  a  still  stranger  cargo,  to  wit,  one  hundred  Al- 
gerians, one  hundred  negro  slaves,  women  and  children, 
half  a  million  dollars  in  gold,  four  lions,  four  tigers, 
four  parrots  and  a  lot  of  cattle,  horses,  antelopes,  prec- 
ious stones  and  works  of  art.  The  captain,  a  young  man 
by  the  name  of  William  Bainbridge,  was  brought  before 
the  Sultan  to  explain  where  he  came  from  and  how  he 
got  in.  He  stated  that  he  was  from  the  United  States. 
The  Sultan  had  not  heard  of  that  country  or,  for  that 
matter,  of  America.  Captain  Bainbridge,  however,  as- 
sured him  that  there  was  such  a  continent  and  that  it 
had  been  discovered  some  years  before  by  Columbus. 

The  Sultan  accepted  the  statement  as  well  as  the 
cargo,  and  was  pleased  to  see  by  the  stars  on  the  flag 
that  the  United  States  was  a  Mohammedan  country. 
But  he  ordered  the  governor  of  the  castles  at  the  nar- 
rows to  be  put  to  death  for  letting  a  foreign  man-o'-war 
get  by  him.  Captain  Bainbridge,  however,  interposed 
and  begged  for  his  pardon,  explaining  that  the  governor 
was  not  to  blame,  for  the  "George  Washington"  had 
slipt  past  the  castles  of  the  two  continents  by  pretend- 
ing to  drop  anchor,  and  then,  after  saluting,  suddenly 
setting  sail  and  speeding  up  the  Dardanelles.  The  bold- 
ness and  frankness  of  the  American  captain  found  him 
favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  Sultan,  and  when  he  sailed  away 
he  bore  a  letter  from  the  Sublime  Porte  which  enabled 
him  when  he  got  back  to  Algiers  to  set  free  the  French 
men,  women  and  children  held  for  ransom  by  the  Dey. 

It  was  the  Dey  of  Algiers  who  had  sent  the  "George 
Washington"  on  its  queer  errand  with  its  Noah's  Ark 
freight.  Captain  Bainbridge  had  called  at  Algiers  to  pay 
the  tribute  or  blackmail  which  the  Dey  extorted  from 
all  maritime  nations  as  the  price  of  abstaining  from 
preying  upon  their  commerce.  The  proud  young  captain 
felt  the  humiliation  of  his  errand;  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred, as  he  confesses,  to  have  paid  his  piratical  maj- 
esty in  cannon  balls  rather  than  coin,  and  we  may  imag- 
ine his  emotion  when  the  Dey  commandeered  his  ship 
and  ordered  him  to  take  the  Algerian  embassy  and  their 
retinue  and  presents  to  Constantinople.  Protests  were  in 
vain;  resistance  was  fatal.  "You  Americans  pay  me 
tribute,"  said  the  Dey;  "you  are  therefore  my  slaves 
and  you  will  obey  my  orders."  To  refuse  meant  not 
merely  that  the  "George  Washington"  would  be  sunk 
and  her  crew  sold  as  slaves,  but  that  every  merchant 
vessel  in  the  Mediterranean  would  suffer  the  same  fate. 
So  Captain  Bainbridge  sailed  for  Constantinople  bear- 
ing the  Algerine  flag — until  out  of  sight,  and  then 
hoisted  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  with  what  effect  we  have 
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But  he  got  his  revenge  before  long,  for  this  insult  to 
our  new  navy  aroused  the  United  States  to  action.  Altho 
Algiers  joined  with  England  in  warring  upon  our  com- 
merce, the  American  fleet  under  Decatur  brought  Trip- 
oli, Tunis  and  Algiers  to  terms  and  put  a  stop  to  piracy 
in  the  Mediterranean  forever.  Now  the  map  is  changed. 
France  has  Tunis  and  Algiers;  Italy  has  Tripoli;  and 
Constantinople — who  will  have  that?  We  shall  soon  see. 


THE  COST  OF  SMOKE 

THERE  is  a  curious  lack  of  coordination  between 
the  different  departments  of  our  Government.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  announces  with  proper  pride 
that  Dr.  Rittman  in  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  discovered 
a  process  by  which  petroleum  can  be  made  to  yield  a 
larger  quantity  of  gasoline  than  is  at  present  obtained 
and  also  the  compounds  which  form  the  basis  of  the 
aniline  dyes.  Mr.  Lane  adds,  "I  understand  that  some 
"benzol  and  toluol  have  been  obtained  from  American 
coal  and  water-gas  tars,  but  this  supply  does  not  begin 
to  satisfy  the  present  demands." 

But  at  the  same  time  with  this  comes  out  a  report 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce  showing  that  the 
American  coke  ovens  waste  enough  benzol  and  tar  "to 
more  than  cover  the  world's  consumption  in  making 
artificial  dyestuffs."  Mr.  Redfield  adds,  evidently  with- 
out consultation  with  his  colleague  in  the  Cabinet,  that 
"If  a  commercial  demand  is  present,  American  tar  works 
■can  quickly  provide  all  of  the  crudes  needed,  practically 
as  cheaply  as  in  Europe,"  and  further,  "There  is  no  ques- 
tion of  the  readiness  of  tar  distillers  to  enlarge  their 
plants  for  the  production  of  an  ample  supply  of  the 
needed  crudes  if  a  continued  demand  is  certain." 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  the  right  of  it.  We 
trust  that  Dr.  Rittman's  process  will  provide  another 
source  of  such  material,  but  it  must  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  it  is  not  the  lack  of  tar  which  has  kept  our 
manufacturers  of  textiles,  drugs  and  explosives  de- 
pendent upon  Germany.  Our  coke  ovens  are  sending  up 
in  smoke  volatile  distillates  worth  $75,000,000  a  year 
which  in  Germany  are  saved  and  sold  to  us  under  vari- 
ous fanciful  or  cumbersome  names  at  a  high  price  per 
ounce.  There  are  about  a  thousand  of  these  coal-tar 
products  now  in  use  and  over  nine  hundred  of  them  are 
free  from  patent  restrictions.  We  have  competent  chem- 
ists or  could  train  them  in  our  universities  if  there  was 
any  demand  for  them.  It  is,  then,  not  the  lack  of  capital, 
material  or  inventive  genius  that  has  kept  us  in  this 
humiliating,  costly,  and — in  crises  like  the  present — 
dangerous  state  of  dependence. 

The  fundamental  cause  of  our  backwardness  in  this 
most  profitable  industry  is,  as  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce says,  the  lack  of  business  organization,  and  one 
reason  for  this,  as  he  does  not  say,  is  that  the  American 
Government,  urged  thereto  by  American  public  senti- 
ment, is  determined  to  keep  business  in  a  state  of  dis- 
organization. It  is  the  common  belief  that  such  restric- 
tion is  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the  oppression  of 
the  public  by  trusts.  This  theory  may  be  correct,  but  the 
result  in  this  case,  as  in  others,  is  to  put  the  public  at 
the  mercy  of  a  foreign  trust. 

That  the  German  chemical  companies  are  able  to  con- 
trol ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  world's  dyestuffs  and  to 
make  a  profit  of  twenty   to  fifty  per  cent  out  of   it 


every  year  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  they  work 
together  and  handle  all  the  products  and  by-products  in 
a  systematic  way  to  the  best  advantage.  Such  results  can 
never  be  attained  where  the  mining  of  coal,  the  making 
of  coke,  the  distilling  of  tar,  the  preparation  of  the  ten 
crudes  and  the  three  hundred  intermediate  products  and 
the  manufacture  and  marketing  of  the  final  products 
are  in  the  hands  of  separate  companies  each  concerned 
solely  with  making  the  most  profit  out  of  its  particular 
stage  of  the  complete  process  without  regard  to  the 
effect  on  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

The  reason  why  the  Germans  have  been  able  to  mo- 
nopolize the  chemical  industry  is  the  same  as  for  the 
fact  that  they  are  able  to  fight  six  nations  at  a  time: 
that  is,  unity  of  purpose  and  efficient  organization. 
How  long  would  the  French  armies  have  been  able  to 
stand  against  them  if  their  Government  had  compelled 
each  army  corps  to  act  independently  and  prohibited 
an  interlocking  directorate  of  the  artillery,  infantry, 
cavalry,  aviation  and  commissary  departments? 

We  must  either  find  some  way  by  which  business  con- 
solidation may  be  permitted  without  injury  to  the 
public  or  we  must  frankly  recognize  the  impossibility 
of  competing  in  the  foreign  markets,  and,  as  Secretary 
Redfield  suggests,  put  up  a  tariff  wall  sufficiently  high 
to  prevent  the  organized  industry  of  other  countries 
from  preying  upon  our  anarchic  business.  If  an  indus- 
try is  prevented  from  growing  it  must  always  have  the 
protection  necessary  for  an  "infant  industry." 


THE  DEVIL  WAS  SICK 

THE  Sixty-third  Congress,  just  adjourned  after 
twenty-three  months  of  activity,  appropriated  two 
and  a  quarter  billion  dollars — a  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  millions  more  than  the  last  Congress. 

Its  membership  was  overwhelmingly  Democratic. 

The  Democratic  national  platform  declared:  "We  de- 
nounce the  profligate  waste  of  money  .  .  .  thru  the 
lavish  appropriations  of  recent  Republican  Congresses. 
.  .  .  We  demand  a  return  to  that  simplicity  and  econ- 
omy which  befits  a  democratic  government." 

Profligate  waste?  Lavish  appropriations?  Simplicity 
and  economy? 


The  ladies  of  Erzerum  have  made  a  pacifist  demon- 
stration in  a  novel  and  effective  manner.  They  began 
like  the  suffragets  by  stoning  the  palace  of  the  Vali,  but 
when  he  sent  out  his  guards  to  disperse  them  the  women 
tore  off  their  veils  and  most  of  their  clothing  and  boldly 
faced  the  guards,  who,  being  good  Mohammedans,  were 
obliged  to  turn  their  backs  and  retire  from  the  street. 
Then  the  women  invaded  the  palace  and  compelled  the 
Vali  Pasha  to  send  a  telegram  to  the  Sultan  protesting 
against  the  war. 


The  Germans  talk  of  cutting  down  their  meals  by 
half.  This  will  doubtless  be  hard  on  them  for  a  while, 
but  after  they  get  used  to  it  they  will  find  that  they 
can  live  on  three  meals  as  well  as  six. 


The  President  has  been  empowered  by  Congress  to 
prevent  by  force  of  arms  violations  of  our  neutrality. 
Aggressive  neutrality  has  all  the  attractiveness  of  mus- 
cular Christianity. 
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danelles  it  will  be  counted  as  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  feats  of  the 
Great  War,  for  the  strait  has  been 
regarded  as  impregnable  ever  since 
the  first  cannon  were  placed  upon  its 
banks  in  1453  by  Mohammed  II. 
From  that  time  on  no  hostile  vessel 
succeeded  in  passing  the  Dardanelles 
until  1807,  when  Admiral  Duckworth 
with  a  British  fleet  ran  the  gantlet, 
but  even  he  was  not  able  to  reach 
Constantinople.  During  the  nine- 
teenth century  Great  Britain  backed 
up  Turkey  in  keeping  the  Darda- 
nelles closed  to  warships,  altho  this 
policy  made  an  enemy  of  Russia.  In 
1840,  the  Treaty  of  London,  to  which 
Russia  was  a  party,  reaffirmed  "the 
ancient  rule  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
by  virtue  of  which  it  has  been  at  all 
times  prohibited  for  ships  of  war  of 
foreign  powers  to  enter  the  Darda- 
nelles and  Bosporus." 

Now,  however,  there  is  a  Russian 
fleet  crossing  the  Black  Sea  to  seize 
the  Bosporus,  and  on  the  other  side 
of  Constantinople  Russia  is  repre- 
sented by  one  cruiser  in  the  Allied 
fleet  forcing  the  Dardanelles. 

On  the  European  side  of  the  Dar- 
danelles arid  bluffs  are  to  be  seen; 
on  the  Asiatic  rolling  and  fertile 
hills  covered  with  gardens  and  vine- 
yards. The  highlands  at  the  entrance 
from  the  ^gean  are  crowned  by  two 
old  forts  built  by  Mohammed  IV  in 
1659  as  a  protection  against  the  Ve- 
netian fleet,  Sedd  el  Bahr  on  the 
European  and  Kum  Kale  on  the  Asi- 
atic, Both  these,  or  rather  the  mod- 
ern fortifications  on  these  points, 
were  reduced  within  a  few  hours  by 
the  British  and  French  battleships 
standing  out  at  sea  beyond  the  range 
of  the  land  guns,  altho  these  were 
neither  few  nor  small.  The  entrance 
forts  and  batteries  contained  nine- 
teen guns  ranging  from  6  to  11 
inches  and  eleven  of  smaller  caliber. 
After  these  were  silenced  a  landing 
force  completed  the  demolition  of 
the  batteries  in  the  vicinity.  The  400 
British  marines  who  occupied  Kum 
Kale,  or  the  "Sand  Castle,"  on  the 
right,  must  have  landed  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Scamander  River, 
where  3000  years  before  Agamem- 
non and  the  hosts  of  Greece  had  dis- 
embarked to  undertake  the  siege  of 
Troy,  the  site  of  which  is  about  four 
miles  up  the  Scamander  River. 

But  Homer's  Ilium  was  not  so  old 
a  city  as  Dardanus,  from  which  the 
Dardanelles  is  named.  The  headland 
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March  1 — Bombardment  of  Darda- 
nelles forts  continued.  Premier  As- 
quith  declares  intention  to  shut  off 
all   commerce  with   Germany. 

March  2 — Germans  bombard  Polish 
fortress  of  Osowiec.  Russians  cut 
off  a  Turkish  force  in  Armenia  and 
take  Khopa,   Black   Sea  port. 

March  3 — British  attack  Turks  in 
Tigris  valley.  Germany  will  agree 
to  American  proposals  for  free  neu- 
tral commerce  if  England  will  per- 
mit food  shipments  to  Germany. 

March  Jf — Russian  fleet  sails  to  Bos- 
porus. French  claim  gains  in  Cham- 
pagne, Argonne,   \'osges  and  Alsace. 

March  5  —  British  fleet  bombards 
Smyrna  forts.  "Queen  Elizabeth" 
shells  Dardanelles  forts  over  Galli- 
puli  hills.  Allied  army  of  100.000 
laud  on  peninsula. 

March  6 — Greek  Premier  Venizelos 
resigns  because  King  will  not  ap- 
prove his  war  policy.  Russians  re- 
gain  Czernowitz   and    Stanislau. 

March  7 — Germans  attack  Russians 
on  Pilica  River,  south  of  Warsaw. 
Revolutionary    riots    in    Portugal. 


Here  is  occupied  by  the  fort  of  Ke- 
phez  Kalesi,  which  has  been  bom- 
barded by  the  Allied  ships  advancing 
up  the  strait  from  the  ^gean  to  this 
point,  a  distance  of  about  thirteen 
miles. 

It  would  be  hard  to  im- 
Firing  Over     ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  position 

Galhpoh  Jq^  defense  than  the 
long,  narrow,  deep  and  crooked  chan- 
nel which  separates  Europe  from 
Asia  and  connects  the  ^gean  with 
the  Sea  of  Marmora.  Doubtless  many 
of  the  fortifications  which  line  both 
banks  are  antiquated  and  useless, 
but  some  of  them  are  modern  and 
German  engineers  have  been  work- 
ing for  months  to  make  them  effect- 
ive by  the  importation  of  such  Krupp 
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guns  and  ammunition  as  the  Ruman- 
ian Government  would  permit  to  be 
shipped  thru  that  country. 

The  strongest  fortifications  and 
the  heaviest  armament  are  concen- 
trated at  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
Dardanelles,  where  the  shores  are 
only  a  mile  and  a  quarter  apart.  Here 
on  the  western  side  near  Kilid  Bahr 
there  are  three  forts  containing  al- 
together the  following  big  guns: 
Two  14-inch,  three  11-inch,  one  10.2- 
inch,  fifteen  9.4-inch,  and  three  8.2- 
inch  caliber.  Yet  these  three  forts 
were,  March  5,  bombarded  without 
the  possibility  of  retaliation.  They 
were  absolutely  helpless  because 
their  guns  were  directed  inward  to- 
ward the  narrows,  and  they  were 
shelled  by  the  British  battle-cruisers 
from  behind,  that  is,  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Gallipoli  peninsula,  which 
forms  the  western  side  of  the  Dar- 
danelles. The  peninsula  is  here  about 
seven  miles  wide  and  the  new  "Queen 
Elizabeth"  in  the  iEgean  Sea,  at  a 
safe  distance,  was  able  to  throw  her 
15-inch  shells  over  the  hills  with 
marvelous  precision  at  her  invisible 
targets.  The  aeroplanes  hovering 
above  and  the  British  warships  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  Dardanelles  re- 
ported the  result  of  each  shot  by 
wireless.  The  weather  being  good  the 
"Queen  Elizabeth"  fired  twenty-nine 
rounds  that  day  "with  satisfactory 
results,"  as  the  dispatch  puts  it. 
That  is,  the  magazine  of  the  strong- 
est fort  was  blown  up  and  the  other 
t^vo  damaged.  There  is  no  apparent 
reason  why  the  other  forts  on  the 
strait  may  not  be  demolished  with 
equal  ease  and  safety. 

There  are  few  fortifications  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Gallipoli  penin- 
sula. Those  in  the  vicinity  of  Bulair 
have  been  bombarded  by  four  French 
battleships  in  the  Gulf  of  Xeros. 

The  Allied  army  which  has  landed 
on  the  peninsula  of  Gallipoli  is  com- 
manded by  a  French  officer,  General 
d'Amade.  He  has  under  him  some  of 
the  Algerian  and  French  troops  with 
which  he  effected  the  conquest  of 
Morocco  two  years  ago.  But  most  of 
his  force  is  composed  of  the  British 
troops  which  had  been  assembled 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  in  Egypt. 
The  attempt  of  the  Turks  to  cross 
the  Suez  Canal  was  such  a  disastrous 
failure  that  they  are  not  likely  to 
repeat  it  soon.  It  is  not  known  how 
many  British  troops  have  been  camp- 
ing in  the  shadow  of  the  pyramids 
of  Gizeh,  but  it  is  said  to  be  the 
greatest  expeditionary  force  ever 
transported  oversea  at  any  one  time. 
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It  is  also  the  most  composite.  The 
various  races  of  the  Indian  army  are 
represented  in  it.  Victoria,  Queens- 
land and  Tasmania  have  contributed 
to  it,  and  the  New  Zealand  contin- 
gent includes  Maoris,  the  most  war- 
like of  the  South  Sea  natives.  Part 
of  the  Canadian  troops  have  been 
sent  here  as  well  also  as  Scotch,  Irish 
and  English  Territorials.  It  is  this 
strange  army,  or  part  of  it,  which, 
under  the  command  of  a  French  gen- 
eral, has  undertaken  the  task  of  ex- 
pelling the  Turk  from  Europe. 


The  Balkan 
Situation 


The  bombardment  of 
the  Dardanelles  and 
the  impending  capture 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Allies  has 
brought  the  Balkan  question  to  a  cri- 


sis. In  Greece  the  Government  has 
come  into  conflict  with  the  King  over 
the  question  of  the  participation  of 
that  country  in  the  war.  Premier 
Eleutherios  Venizelos  and  his  col- 
leagues are  determined  upon  an  act- 
ive policy,  believing  that  the  inter- 
ests of  Greece  would  suffer  if  she 
had  no  hand  in  the  final  settlement. 
The  King,  on  the  other  hand,  is  de- 
termined to  maintain  peace  and  neu- 
trality. Accordingly  he  accepted  the 
resignation  of  Venizelos  and  called 
upon  Alexandros  Zaimis  to  form  a 
cabinet.  Zaimis  has  been  Prime  Min- 
ister as  well  as  High  Commissioner 
of  Crete,  and  is  now  co-governor  of 
the  National  Bank.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  strong  popular  feeling  in  fa- 
vor of  war,  and  it  is  doubtful  wheth- 
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er  he  can  secure  support  in  Parlia- 
ment, or,  if  this  is  dissolved,  from 
the  electorate,  for  a  policy  of  neu- 
trality. The  King  is  inclined  to  be 
pro-German  in  his  sympathies,  as  he 
was  educated  in  Germany  and  the 
Queen  of  Greece  is  a  sister  of  the 
Kaiser.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  second  Bal- 
kan war  the  German  Emperor  sent 
an  enthusiastic  telegram  of  congrat- 
ulations to  King  Constantine. 

Altho  Greece  will  enter  the  war 
upon  the  side  of  the  Allies  if  at  all, 
still  her  interests  are  by  no  means 
coincident  with  theirs.  If  Russia 
should  be  in  Constantinople  it  would 
dissipate  the  dream  of  Greek  patri- 
ots to  restore  the  ancient  glories  ot 
Byzantium  as  the  capital  of  a  new 
Greek  empire.  The  Turkish  islands 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Dardanelles  in 
the  possession  of  Greece  are  serving 
practically  as  a  naval  base  for  the 
operations  of  the  Allied  fleet.  Italy 
still  holds  the  Turkish  islands  to  the 
south  of  Smyrna,  which  are  also  cov- 
eted by  Greece. 

The  intervention  of  Greece  would 
therefore  probably  bring  about  the 
immediate  participation  of  Italy  in 
the  war.  The  Italian  army  has  al- 
ready practically  been  mobilized  and 
brought  up  almost  to  its  war 
strength.  It  is  a  matter  of  general 
surprise  that  Italy  has  held  off  so 
long  when  she  now  has  an  opportu- 
nity to  seize  the  Italian  provinces  of 
Austria  and  secure  a  dominant  posi- 
tion on  the  Adriatic.  It  is  supposed 
that  Count  von  Billow,  former  Ger- 
man Chancellor,  was  sent  to  Italy  for 
the  purpose  of  trying  to  secure  a 
pledge  of  neutrality  by  cessions  of 
Austrian  territory.  But  these  nego- 
tiations seem  to  have  been  fruitless, 
tho  whether  this  is  due  to  the  reluc- 
tance of  Austria  to  make  such  ces- 
sions or  to  the  Allies  having  offered 
a  greater  price  is  not  known. 

The  Rumanian  Parliament  has  em- 
powered the  Government  to  declare, 
at  any  time  when  it  thinks  desira- 
ble, a  state  of  siege  till  the  end  of 
the  w^ar.  Preparations  for  war  have 
been  completed  and  at  any  time  Ru- 
mania may  assist  the  Allies  either 
by  attacking  Turkey  on  the  Black 
Sea  or  by  invading  Hungary  thru 
the  Transylvanian  Alps. 

Bulgaria  is,  of  course,  anxious  to 
regain  Adrianople,  which  she  took  in 
the  first  Balkan  war  and  lost  in  the 
second  when  she  was  attacked  sim- 
ultaneously on  all  sides  by  Serbia, 
Greece,  Rumania  and  Turkey.  In  the 
first  Balkan  wartheBulgarian  armies 
might  perhaps  have  reached  Con- 
stantinople if  they  had  not  been 
checked  at  the  Chataldja  line  more 
by  the  intervention  of  the  powers 
than  by  the  valor  of  the  Turks. 
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The  Attack  on 
Osowiec 


Hindenburg's  sudden 
swing  to  the  north- 
ward not  only  drove 
the  Russians  out  of  East  Prussia  but 
enabled  the  Germans  to  begin  opera- 
tions on  the  permanent  fortifications 
which  extend  along  the  Niemen,  Bobr 
and  Narew  Rivers  from  Kovno  to 
Warsaw,  and  form  Russia's  real  line 
of  defense.  The  point  chosen  for  at- 
tack seems  to  be  Osowiec  (Osso- 
wetz),  which  is  the  nearest  of  these 
fortresses  to  the  frontier,  being  only 
about  twenty  miles  from  the  south- 
east corner  of  East  Prussia.  Osowiec 
is  presumably  one  of  the  weakest  of 
the  chain,  and  in  fact  was  not 
mapped  as  a  fortress  before  the  war. 
It  commands  the  railroad  leading 
from  the  Prussian  town  of  Lyck  to 
the  Polish  town  of  Bialystok,  and  if 
the  Germans  should  succeed  in  tak- 
ing it  they  would  have  a  chance  to 
cut  the  railroad  between  the  Rus- 
sian and  the  Polish  capitals  at  Bia- 
lystok. 

For  the  bombardment  of  Osowiec 
the  Germans  have  brought  up  the 
Austrian  11-inch  field  howitzers 
such  as  they  used  chiefly  for  the  re- 
duction of  Liege  and  Namur.  Two  of 
its  forts  are  said  to  have  been  al- 
ready demolished.  Once  before,  in 
the  latter  part  of  September,  the 
Germans  besieged  Osowiec,  but  were 
forced  to  retire  on  account  of  the 
Russian  victory  at  Augustowo,  twen- 
ty-five miles  to  the  north.  This  time 
the  Germans  seem  to  be  determined 
to  hold  their  ground  in  this  region, 
for  they  are  reported  to  be  fortify- 
ing on  a  large  scale  among  the  hills 
along  the  river. 

But  the  German  forces  are  too  few 
to  man  the  whole  line  and  the  Rus- 
sians are  gradually  regaining  the 
territory  they  recently  lost.  To  the 
north  the  Germans  have  withdrawn 
from  the  Niemen  River  as  the  Rus- 
sians advanced  without  offering 
much  opposition,  but  to  the  west,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Przasnysz,  the  Rus- 
sians inflicted  a  severe  blow  on 
the  Germans.  A  brigade  of  Russian 
cavalrj-  broke  thru  the  German  line 
at  this  point,  so  their  right  wing  was 
attacked  from  front  and  flank,  and 
before  they  could  recover  the  Rus- 
sians had  taken  many  prisoners  and 
the  guns  and  supplies  of  the  fore- 
most depots. 


Czernowitz 
Recaptured 


In  eastern  Galicia  and 
Bukowina  the  Russians 
are  regaining  the 
ground  they  lost  in  February.  The 
Austrians  have  been  compelled  to 
evacuate  Czernowitz  and  Stanislau. 
The  Russian  official  report  of  the  op- 
erations between  February  21  and 
March  3  claims  the  capture  of  133 
officers,  18,522  men,  five  guns,  sixty- 
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two  machine  guns  and  numerous 
trains.  General  Brusiloff's  army 
boasts  the  capture  since  the  war  be- 
gan of  1900  officers  and  186,000  men, 
which  is  more  than  his  army  num- 
bers. 

In  regard  to  the  struggle  which 
has  been  going  on  all  winter  for  the 
possession  of  the  Carpathian  passes 
the  Russian  and  the  Austrian  reports 
agree  in  nothing  except  the  fierce- 
ness of  the  fighting  and  the  terrible 
suffering  caused  by  the  snow,  which 
fills  the  mountain  defiles  and  buries 
dead  and  wounded.  It  is  evident  that 
neither  side  has  made  any  substan- 
tial gains  during  the  winter,  but 
both  are  holding  on  to  their  posi- 
tions with  desperate  energy  in  the 
hope    of    utilizing    them    when    the 


spring  weather  permits  of  offensive 
movements.  The  chief  points  of  con- 
tention are  the  Dukla,  Lupkow  and 
Uzsok  passes,  which  lie  south  of  the 
besieged  fortress  of  Przemysl. 


England  to  Cut  Off 
German  Commerce 


In  the  session  of 
March  1  Pre- 
m  i  e  r  Asquith 
announced,  amid  tremendous  ap- 
plause from  all  parties,  the  reply  of 
the  Government  to  the  German 
threat  to  establish  a  war  zone  about 
England  and  Ireland.  His  policy 
amounts  virtually  to  a  blockade,  but 
the  Premier  carefully  avoids  the  use 
of  the  word  "blockade,"  which  has 
come  to  have  a  strict  and  well  de- 
fined meaning  in  international  law. 
In  the  statement  which  he  read  to 
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the  House  of  Commons  the  following 
language  was  used: 

The  law  and  customs  of  nations  in 
regard  to  attacks  on  commerce  have 
always  presumed  that  the  first  duty  of 
the  captor  of  a  merchant  vessel  is 
bringing  it  before  a  prize  court,  where 
it  may  be  tried  and  where  regularities 
of  the  capture  may  be  challenged,  and 
where  neutrals  may  recover  their  cargo. 
The  sinking  of  prizes  is,  in  itself,  a 
questionable  act,  to  be  resorted  to  only 
in  extraordinary  circumstances,  and 
after  provision  has  been  made  for  the 
safety  of  all  crews  and  passengers.  .  .  . 

The  German  declaration  substitutes 
indiscriminate  destruction  for  regulated 
captures.  Germany  has  adopted  this 
method  against  the  peaceful  trader  and 
the  noncombatant,  with  the  avowed  ob- 
ject of  preventing  commodities  of  all 
kinds,  including  food  for  the  civilian 
population,  from  reaching  or  leaving 
the  British  Isles  or  northern  France. 

Her  opponents  are,  therefore,  driven 
to  frame  retaliatory  measures  in  order 
in  their  turn  to  prevent  commodities  of 
any  kind  from  reaching  or  leaving  Ger- 
many. These  measures  will,  however, 
be  enforced  by  the  British  and  French 
Governments  without  risk  to  neutral 
ships  or  neutral  or  noncombatant  lives, 
and  in  strict  observation  of  the  dictates 
of  humanity.  The  British  and  French 
Governments  will,  therefore,  hold  them- 
selves free  to  detain  and  take  into  port 
ships  carrying  goods  of  presumed  en- 
emy destination,  ownership,  or  origin. 
It  is  not  intended  to  confiscate  such 
vessels  or  cargoes  unless  they  would 
otherwise  be  liable  to  confiscation. 

Following  the  speech  of  the  Pre- 
mier the  House  of  Commons  voted 
appropriations  amounting  to  $1,450,- 
000,000,  the  largest  grant  ever  made 
by  Parliament.  Previous  appropria- 
tions for  the  war  reach  a  total  of 
$1,800,000,000.  Mr.  Asquith  stated 
that  the  expenses  of  the  war  now 
amounted  to  $7,500,000  a  day  and 
next  month  would  be  a  million  more. 
In  the  wars  against  Napoleon,  he 
said,  England  expended  only  $9,- 
155,000,000,  and  in  the  Boer  war 
$1,055,000,000.  In  addition  to  the 
grants  of  $4,000,000  to  Serbia  and 
$50,000,000  to  Belgium,  England 
would  probably  advance  more  funds 
to  these  countries. 

^  ^  ^  At  one  o'clock  in 

Power  to  Enforce      ^^^     corning     on 
Neutrality  M  a  r  c  h   4,   Con- 

gress  adopted  by  unanimous  vote  a 
joint  resolution  empowering  the 
President  to  prevent  use  of  our  ports 
as  bases  of  supplies  for  the  ships  of 
belligerents  in  the  present  war.  In 
its  original  form  the  resolution, 
which  had  been  prepared  by  Coun- 
sellor Lansing,  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Attorney  General,  was 
introduced  in  the  House  some  hours 
earlier  and  promptly  adopted  there. 
Afterward  it  was  thought  that  too 
broad  a  grant  of  power  had  been 
given,  and  a  conference  at  the  White 
House  preceded  action  in  the  Senate. 
The  terms  of  the  resolution  adopted 
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in  the  House,  it  was  said,  would  per- 
mit an  embargo  upon  exports  of 
such  supplies  as  have  been  shipped 
in  large  quantities  from  this  coun- 
try to  Europe.  Power  to  do  this  had 
not  been  sought,  and  our  Govern- 
ment had  no  desire  to  see  such  an 
embargo  imposed.  Therefore  a  sub- 
stitute, less  than  half  the  length  of 
the  original,  was  prepared.  This  the 
Senate  adopted,  and  the  House  ac- 
cepted it  a  few  minutes  later. 

The  resolution  provides  that  here- 
after and  during  the  existence  of  a 
war  to  which  our  country  is  not  a 
party,  in  order  to  prevent  violation 
of  the  neutrality  of .  the  United 
States  by  the  use  of  its  -territory,  its 
ports,  or  its  territorial  waters  as 
bases  of  operation  for  a  belligerent 
— a  use  at  variance  with  the  obliga- 
tions imposed  by  the  law  of  nations, 
our  treaties  or  our  statutes — the 
President  is  empowered  to  direct 
collectors  of  customs  to  withhold 
clearance  from  any  vessel  of  Ameri- 
can or  foreign  registry,  or  license, 
"which  he  has  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  to  be  about  to  carry  fuel, 
arms,  ammunition,  men  or  supplies 


to  any  warship  or  tender  or  supply 
ship  of  a  belligerent  nation  in  viola- 
tion of  the  obligations  of  the  United 
States  as  a  neutral  nation."  And  if 
any  such  vessel  shall  depart,  or  at- 
tempt to  depart,  without  clearance, 
"for  any  of  the  purposes,"  the  owner 
or  master  or  person  in  charge  or 
command  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of 
from  $2000  to  $10,000  or  to  impris- 
onment for  two  years,  or  to  both 
fine  and  imprisonment.  In  addition, 
the  ships  are  to  be  forfeited.  To  en- 
force the  resolution  the  President  is 
authorized  to  use  the  land  or  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States. 

In  a  letter  to  Representative  Un- 
derwood, Counsellor  Lansing  said 
that  the  Government  had  been  "hin- 
dered by  lack  of  sufficient  legislation 
to  prevent  vessels  from  leaving 
American  ports  with  coal  and  sup- 
plies for  warships  at  sea."  He  de- 
sired to  emphasize  "the  great  urg- 
ency and  need  of  the  immediate  pas- 
sage" of  the  resolution. 

It  is  understood  that  the  request 
for  prompt  action  was  due  to  evi- 
ence  laid  before  the  Federal  grand 
jury  in  New  York  which  indicted, 
on  the  1st,  the  Hamburg-American 
Steamship  Company,  its  chief  repre- 
sentative in  this  country,  and  four 
other  persons  for  procuring  the 
shipment  of  coal  to  German  v/arships 
by  means  of  false  manifests  and 
false  clearance  papers.  At  least  two 
cargoes  of  coal  were  sent  out  in  this 
way  on  chartered  ships  to  war  ves- 
sels lying  off  New  York. 

»,.  ^    Congress    was    in    an 

Adjournment     „     •   i  i  j     •       ^i 

.  amiable   mood    m    the 

ongress  |^g^  hours  of  the  ses- 
sion. In  the  Senate  there  were  kind 
remarks  about  retiring  members, 
and  in  the  House  prominent  Repre- 
sentatives vied  with  each  other  in 
commending  partizan  opponents. 
Speaker  Clarke,  Leader  Underwood 
and  Leader  Mann  were  heartily 
praised.  All  but  two  of  the  general 
appropriation  bills  were  passed.  An 
agreement  on  the  Postal  bill  could 
not  be  reached  in  conference,  owing 
to  differences  about  mail  pay  to  rail- 
roads. There  was  no  final  action  on 
the  Indian  bill.  By  joint  resolution 
the  present  year's  appropriations  in 
each  case  were  continued  without 
change. 

One  day  before  adjournment  the 
Ship  Purchase  bill  was  laid  aside. 
No  action  was  taken  on  the  Philip- 
pine Government  bill  or  the  pend- 
ing conservation  measures.  The  Co- 
lombia and  Nicaragua  treaties  were 
not  ratified.  For  river  and  harbor 
improvements  a  lump  sum  of  $25,- 
000,000  was  granted,  in  lieu  of  the 
pending  bill,  which  carried  a  much 
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larger  sum.  In  the  navy  bill  provi- 
sion was  made  for  two  battleships, 
six  destroyers,  two  large  submarines 
and  sixteen  coast  defense  subma- 
rines. The  Seamen's  bill  was  signed 
by  the  President  on  the  day  of  ad- 
journment, but  it  does  not  go  into 
effect  until  fifteen  months  hence.  A 
rural  credit  addition  to  the  Agricul- 
tural bill  was  passed  in  the  House, 
but  eliminated  in  conference.  The 
subject  is  now  to  be  considered  by  a 
joint  committee,  of  which  Represen- 
tative Glass  is  chairman.  All  of  those 
nominated  for  the  new  Federal  Trade 
Commission  were  confirmed,  except 
Mr.  Rublee,  and  the  President  has 
given  him  a  recess  appointment.  Col. 
Goethals  and  Surgeon  General  Gor- 
gas  were  made  major  generals,  re- 
ceiving the  thanks  of  Congress 
Among  the  nominations  confirmed 
were  the  following:  Samuel  L.  Rog- 
ers, North  Carolina,  Director  of  the 
Census;  Robert  W.  Woolley,  Vir- 
ginia, Director  of  the  Mint;  Houston 
B.  Teehee,  Oklahoma,  Register  of  the 
Treasury. 

In  a  brief  statement  the  President 
said  a  great  Congress  had  closed  its 


©  MidiiioTuston,  Waishinyton 
A  STATESMAN  WHO  LEAVES  THE  SENATE 
When  Congress  adjourned  Elihu  Root,  having 
refused  renomination  as  senator  from  New  York, 
■"^"^ired  from  national  office.  He  was  seventy  years 
old  last  month.  Few  men  have  played  so  large  a 
part  in  the  international  relations  of  the  United 
states  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  his  clear 
thought  and  sound  judgment  on  diplomatic  prob- 
lems can  ill  be  spared  from  Congress 


sessions,  and  business  had  now  a 
time  for  calm  and  thoughtful  adjust- 
ment. But  the  European  war  had  put 
the  nation  to  a  test  of  its  true  char- 
acter and  its  self-control.  The  con- 
stant thought  of  every  patriotic  man 
should  be  now  for  the  country,  its 
peace,  its  order,  its  just  and  tem- 
pered judgment  in  the  face  of  per- 
plexing difficulties.  Its  dignity  and 
strength  would  appear  not  only  in 
the  revival  of  its  business  but  also 
in  its  power  to  think,  to  purpose  and 
to  act  with  patience,  with  disinter- 
ested fairness  and  without  excite- 
ment, in  a  spirit  of  friendliness  and 
enlightenment  which  would  firmly 
establish  its  influence  thruout  the 
world. 

There  has  been  discov- 
In  Latin-  ^^^^  ^^  Brazil  a  conspir- 
America  ^^^  against  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Rio  Janeiro.  Among 
those  involved  are  the  sailors  on  the 
battleships  "Minas  Geraes"  and  "Sao 
Paulo."  Arrests  have  been  made,  and 
the  movement  is  said  to  be  a  com- 
plete failure.  But  there  is  revolt  else- 
where as  well  as  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  capital,  for  the  dispatches  say 
that  an  aviator  was  killed  while  mak- 
ing an  inspection  flight  over  the 
"rebel  camp  in  the  State  of  Parana." 
The  news  reports  are  brief.  It  may 
be  recalled  that  the  memorable  revolt 
in  the  harbor  of  Rio  Janeiro,  in  No- 
vember, 1910,  began  with  the  sailors 
on  the  same  battleships  that  are 
named  in  connection  with  the  pres- 
ent conspiracy. 

The  recent  capture  of  Colonel 
Concha,  chief  of  the  revolutionists  in 
Ecuador,  at  Esmeraldas,  is  regarded 
by  the  Government  with  great  satis- 
faction because  it  probably  will  cause 
a  collapse  of  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment in  that  country. 

Dr.  Feliciano  Viera,  the  new 
President  of  Uruguay,  was  inaugu- 
rated on  March  3.  He  said  in  his 
inaugural  address  that  he  was  a  dis- 
ciple of  his  predecessor,  Sefior  Bat- 
tle, whose  policy  would  be  his  own. 
President  Battle  was  recently  chal- 
lenged by  Sefior  Ramirez  to  fight  a 
duel.  He  declined,  because  of  his 
high  office.  Now,  however,  he  has 
challenged  Ramirez,  and  the  latter 
says  he  is  not  bound  to  accept.  But 
it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  a 
duel. 

In  Hayti,  Gen.  Guillaume  Sam, 
the  successful  revolutionist,  was  pro- 
claimed provisional  President  on  the 
1st,  and  formally  elected  President  by 
the  Senate  four  days  later.  It  is  said 
that  he  will  not  regard  with  favor 
our  Government's  proposition  for  the 
establishment  of  a  fiscal  protector- 
ate such  as  we  now  exercise  in  the 
case  of  Santo  Domingo. 


Mexico's 
Unfortunate  Capital 


The  deplorable 
condition  of 
Mexico's  capi- 
tal caused  much  anxiety  last  week  in 
Washington  and  elsewhere.  General 
Obregon,  representing  Carranza, 
holds  the  city  with  a  garrison  of 
about  10,000  soldiers.  There  is  a 
scarcity  of  food,  many  thousands  are 
unemployed,  and  the  currency  issued 
by  Villa  has  been  made  worthless  by 
decree.  Obregon  demanded  $250,000 
from  the  Catholic  clergy.  Because  the 
money  was  not  paid  to  him  he  put 
180  native  priests  in  jail  and  ex- 
pelled twenty-two  Spanish  priests, 
who  have  been  deported  from  Vera 
Cruz.  He  levied  a  tax  of  three-quar- 
ters of  one  per  cent,  upon  the  capital 
of  all  merchants,  banks  and  individ- 
uals, with  a  general  tax  amounting 
to  one-third  of  the  customary  annual 
tax.  Only  seventy-two  hours  were  al- 
lowed for  the  payment  of  the  first 
tax,  the  penalties  being  confiscation 
and  imprisonment.  Five  hundred  de- 
linquents are  in  jail.  Owing  to  our 
Government's  protests,  Carranza  or- 
dered that  foreigners  be  excepted. 
This   made  Obregon  angry,   and  he 


THE  WATCHDOG  OF  THE  TREASURY 
Senator  Burton,  of  Ohio,  is  another  distinguished 
Republican  who  has  left  Congress.  For  thirteen 
years  a  member  and  for  ten  years  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors 
before  his  election  to  the  Senate  in  1909,  he  has 
consistently  been  opposed  to  pork-barrel  legisla- 
tion  and  has  made  traditional  his  thoro  mastery 
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railed  against  the  foreign  residents 
and  the  rich,  asserting  that  they 
were  hostile  to  the  revolution,  ex- 
ploiters and  friends  of  Porfirio  Diaz. 
The  priests,  he  added,  were  avari- 
cious. 

He  published  a  threat  that  he 
would  take  his  troops  from  the  city 
if  there  should  be  a  riot,  and  he  ad- 
vised the  hungry  poor  to  "take  mat- 
ters into  their  own  hands."  Those 
who  had  money,  he  asserted,  would 
not  contribute  to  help  the  destitute. 
This  was  not  true,  for  there  had  been 
large  contributions,  but  when  the  re- 
lief committee  of  foreign  residents 
asked  him  to  permit  the  railroads  to 
be  used  for  bringing  food,  he  refused 
to  do  this,  saying  that  the  people 
needed  no  help  from  foreigners. 
Frightened  merchants  had  closed 
their  shops,  and  the  hungry  mob  was 
looting  them.  Obregon  ordered  the 
merchants  to  open  these  stores,  the 
penalty  for  disobedience  being  im- 
prisonment. They  were  directed  to 
accept  Carranza's  currency  in  place 
of  Villa's,  $50,000,000  of  which,  it  is 
said,  had  been  put  in  circulation. 
There  were  bread  riots,  the  peons 
were  dying,  and  the  water  supply 
had  been  cut  off.  Two  hundred  of 
Obregon's  soldiers  entered  a  dry  wa- 
ter main,  intending  to  pass  through 
it  and  thus  to  surprise  a  party  of 
Zapata's  soldiers  in  the  suburbs.  Za- 
pata heard  of  this  project,  turned  on 
the  water  and  drowned  them  all. 
There  are  epidemics  of  smallpox  and 
typhus  fever  in  the  capital.  The  first 
of  these  diseases  is  also  causing 
heavy  mortality  in  Tampico  and 
Vera  Cruz. 

There  were  indications  that  Obre- 
gon was  preparing  to  leave  the  capi- 
tal and  to  use  the  garrison  in  a 
movement  against  Villa.  The  mer- 
chants and  foreign  residents  would 
then  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  mob,  or 
of  Zapata's  army.  Our  Government, 
to  whom  several  European  ambassa- 
dors made  earnest  complaints,  sent 
sharp  protests  to  Carranza,  but  there 
was  no  reply.  It  was  said  that  the 
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foreign  diplomats  had  decided  to 
leave  the  Mexican  capital  in  a  body. 
Some  thought  that  it  might  be  neces- 
sary for  foreign  powers  to  send  a 
protecting  force  to  the  capital  from 
Vera  Cruz. 


Villa  and  Other 
Warriors 


Villa  had  followed 
the  fleeing  soldiers 
of  Carranza  from 
Guadalajara  in  the  direction  of  Man- 
zanillo.  In  a  battle  not  far  from  that 
port  he  routed  them,  killing  1500 
and  taking  400  prisoners.  He  then 
began  to  besiege  Manzanillo,  but 
soon,  for  some  reason,  discontinued 
this  movement.  Returning  to  Aguas- 
calientes,  he  stopped  there  long 
enough  to  put  to  death  two  generals 
who  had  turned  from  him  to  Gutier- 
rez and  had  come  north  to  seek  a 
restoration  of  his  favor.  His  move- 
ment against  Tampico  was  delayed 
by  the  attacks  of  Carranza's  forces 
upon  his  favorite  commander,  Ange- 
les, at  Monterey.  In  Carranza's  serv- 
ice were  two  American  aviators,  who 
dropt  bombs  upon  houses  in  the 
town.  After  a  time,  however,  a  part 
of  the  Villa  army  in  or  near  Monte- 


rey moved  southward  toward  Tam- 
pico. 

Along  the  northwest  coast  several 
independent  factions  were  robbing 
the  people.  General  Cabral,  whom 
Villa  sent  north  several  weeks  ago  to 
supersede  Maytorena,  who  escaped 
from  the  prison  in  which  Maytorena 
placed  him,  and  who  afterward 
reached  an  agreement  with  Mayto- 
rena and  returned  to  his  troops,  has 
now  resigned  and  crost  the  border 
again,  saying  that  he  can  support 
neither  Villa  nor  Carranza,  but  will 
live  in  the  United  States.  Garza,  the 
convention's  latest  President,  said  to 
have  been  kidnapped  and  killed  by 
Zapata,  was  alive  on  February  26. 
On  that  date  he  sent  a  message  to 
Villa,  reporting  Zapata's  attacks 
upon  towns  near  the  capital. 

In  Yucatan  the  Carranza  forces 
are  divided,  and  one  faction  is  fight- 
ing the  other.  One  of  Carranza's 
gunboats  was  blown  up  at  Progreso 
by  a  bomb  brought  on  board  con- 
cealed in  a  barrel  of  rice.  Thirty  men 
were  killed.  It  appears  that  more 
than  600  persons  lost  their  lives  in  a 
railroad  accident  several  weeks  ago. 
After  Carranza  had  captured  Guada- 
lajara, an  order  was  given  that  the 
families  of  the  soldiers  should  be 
brought  to  the  city.  A  special  train 
carrying  900  persons  ran  away  down 
a  steep  grade  and  plunged  into  a  ra- 
vine. More  than  600  were  killed  and 
very  few  escaped  injury. 

Gutierrez,  formerly  President,  has 
offered  to  surrender  to  Villa  or  Car- 
ranza. At  Acapulco,  on  the  west 
coast,  Carranza's  forces  imprisoned 
the  British  and  Spanish  Vice-Con- 
suls.  In  response  to  the  demand  of 
the  captain  of  the  United  States 
cruiser  "Cleveland"  they  were  speed- 
ily released.  They  left  the  city  and 
sought  refuge  on  his  ship. 
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THE  CHALLENGE  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT 


BY  JOHN  GRAHAM  BROOKS 


IT  is  the  very  least  among  reasons 
for  attending  to  it,  but  the  issue 
of  unemployment  cannot  longer 
be  shirked  because  it  will  become 
more  and  more  the  center  of  justified 
social  revolt.  Socialist  and  anarchist 
alike  will  use  it  for  ends  of  their  own, 
counting  securely  upon  just  enough 
public  sympathy  to  sustain  their 
propaganda. 

Until  society  deals  seriously  and 
constructively  with  the  problem,  this 
agitation  will  be  justified. 

I  for  one  even  thank  the  L  W.  W. 
for  stinging  us  and  nagging  us  into 
some  recognition  of  our  duty.  I  thank 
them  in  spite  of  the  childishness  of 
their  "solution."  To  demand  in  the 
present  situation  "$2  a  day  or  take 
it  when  you  can  find  it,"  is  of  course 
a  puerility;  but  this  should  not  di- 
vert attention  wholly  from  their  ser- 
vice of  insisting  that  we  have  thus 
far  merely  fooled  with  these  issues. 
On  this  visit  to  New  York  I  was  not 
ten  minutes  from  the  train  before  a 
man  on  Forty-third  street  appealed 
to  me  for  a  job.  I  could  not  help  him 
to  a  job;  should  I  give  him  money, 
which  was  what  he  wanted? 

I   reasoned  about  it  doubtless   as 
most  of  you  would  have  done :  "This 
of  course  is  a  hobo,  and  if  I  give  him 
a  quarter,   I  am  simply  paying  his 
drink  bills  and  helping  to  keep  him 
and  his  kind  in  the  city  when  they 
ought  to  be   in  the  country."   This 
argumentative  use  of  "the  country" 
as  a  cure-all  has  saved  us  too  long 
from  reasoning  about  the  problem  at 
all.  Every  week  you  may  hear,  "Oh, 
if  these  men  and  women  would  go  to 
the  country,  the  demand  for  farm- 
hands and  servants  would  end  this 
trouble."  A  lot  of  people  who  look 
clean  and  even  educated  continue  to 
repeat  parrot  inanities  like  that   in 
the   belief    that   they    are    throwing 
light  on  this  question. 

And  yet  it  is  here  with  the  bum 
that    our    problem    begins:    namely, 
that,  shuffling  about  between  us  and 
the  genuinely  unemployed,  are  vag- 
rant armies  of  skilless  vagrants  and 
unemployables.    A    goodly    part    of 
these  we  are  rather  deliberately  turn- 
ing out  year  by  year  as  social  prod- 
ucts. We  are   steadily   creating  ma- 
terial for  jobless  men,  not  by  retail 
but  in  huge,  large-scale  production. 
We  are  doing  it  by  much  of  our  child 
labor  and  by  certain  gross  omissions 
in  our  educational  policy.  Could  the 
devil  himself  devise  a  more  ingenious 
scheme  to  produce  continuous  rein- 
forcements to  the  army  of  work-shy 
unemployables,  than — to  give  one  of 
many   illustrations — to   allow    thou- 
sands of  youth  to  escape  from  school 
in  those  plastic  years  from  fourteen 
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to  seventeen,  to  take  their  chances 
at  shifting  and  casual  jobs? 

At  that  age,  two  or  three  years  of 
casual  jobs  are  sure  to  make  casual 
habits  among  a  large  percentage  of 
these.  There  are  two  of  these  manu- 
factories of  work-shy  unemployables, 
common  pool  rooms,  which  I  pass 
daily.  I  never  look  into  them,  even  in 
the  morning,  that  I  don't  see  a  group 
puffing  at  cigarets,  playing  pool  with 
petty  gambling,  and  occasionally 
passing  a  whiskey  bottle.  Multiply 
that  by  a  great  many  thousands  and 
we  have  a  picture  of  these  factories 
for  turning  out  creatures  who  will 
by  and  by  look  for  a  job  but  hope 
they  won't  find  it. 

Is  it  not  fatuous  that  we  should 
lack  industrial  schools  to  which  these 
youths  should  be  compelled  to  go 
while  out  of  a  job?  A  proper  organ- 
ization of  public  labor  exchanges  of 
the  English  type  would  find  the  job 
with  far  more  certainty  while  the 
youth  was  being  taught  something, 
and  thus  preserving  him  from  flabby 
and  vagrant  habits. 

At  present  these  unemployables  are 
so  inextricably  mixed  up  with  those 
who  want  work  and  are  willing  and 
capable  of  doing  it,  that  we  must  cre- 
ate agencies  like  perfectly  fair  and 
adequate  work-tests  that  shall  sep- 
arate the  bum  and  unemployable 
from  those  who  can  and  will  work. 
Spasmodically  and  in  spots  those 
tests  have  been  applied  to  a  whole 
state,  to  counties,  and  to  hundreds 
of  towns.  But  when  the  state  alone 
or  the  town  alone  does  it,  the  work- 
test  straightway  puts  the  boil  on  the 
next  state  or  the  neighboring  town. 
This  is  one  convincing  proof  that  the 
organization  of  work-tests,  employ- 
ment bureaus  and  the  like  must  be 
worked  out  nationally.  It  is  also 
proof  that  farm  colonies  must  also  be 
established.  Part  of  these  colonies 
must  be  semi-penal  for  those  who 
can  work  but  won't.  They  must  be 
educational  for  those  who  are  unem- 
ployable but  willing  to  be  taught. 
The  Swiss  have  begun   this  so  ad- 


mirably at  Witzwill  and  Tannenhof 
that  a  working  model  is  at  hand,  just 
as  England  (taking  her  lesson  from 
Germany)  has  brought  the  supply 
and  demand  of  labor  into  possible 
touch  thru  her  1500  employment  bu- 
reaus and  their  affiliations,  bringing 
every  labor  center  within  five  miles  • 
of  an  agency.  These  bolder  plans  are 
no  longer  wholly  in  the  air. 

Again,  it  is  mighty  lucky  for  us 
that  we  have,  in  every  variety,  the 
models  of  something  else  that  some- 
time we  shall  have  to  accept  frankly 
— unemployment  insurance.  There 
are  nearly  twenty  years'  experience 
with  this.  Except  in  Denmark,  no- 
where is  it  applied  to  miscellaneous 
workers,  and  there  only  to  trade 
unions.  We  shall  begin  as  England 
began  in  1911,  with  carefully  se- 
lected trades,  and  that  experimental- 
ly. Cities  will  begin,  as  in  German 
and  Belgian  cities,  with  subsidies  to 
funds  contributed  thru  common  trade 
organizations. 

But  I  should  feel  that  I  was  in- 
sulting the  unemployed  as  well  as  my 
readers  if  I  were  to  put  this  big, 
loose-jointed  scheme  before  you  as  in 
any  way  meeting  the  gaunt  and  im- 
mediate need  for  jobs.  This  sketch 
of  large  future  construction  has, 
however,  to  become  consciously  a 
part  of  our  plan.  Every  practical  step 
should  henceforth  have  some  relation 
to  that  plan.  But  it  is  very  vital  not 
to  excite  too  much  ardor  about  it,  for 
the  reason  that  the  whole  bunch  of 
remedies  does  not  touch  what  is  hard- 
est in  the  problem,  namely,  to  find 
work  for  which  there  is  no  demand 
— to  make  products  which  nobody 
cares  to  buy  at  market  rates. 

Affiliated  employment  agencies, 
governments  and  cities  have  honestly 
begun  to  "even  out"  and  adjust  work 
to  the  slack  periods.  John  Burns  as 
he  first  began  his  work  in  the  Board 
of  Trade  told  me  he  was  astounded 
to  find  how  thoughtlessly  and  clum- 
sily the  English  government  dis- 
tributed its  work,  with  no  thought  of 
unemployment  periods.  Governments 
and  cities  are  enormous  employers  of 
labor  and  are  just  now  waking  up  to 
this  duty  of  organizing  work  with 
intelligent  reference  to  unemploy- 
ment. The  first  definite  suggestions 
I  have  ever  seen  in  Boston  have  just 
begun.  But  when  governments  and 
cities  have  done  that,  and  employ- 
ment agencies  have  brought  the  job- 
less man  and  the  manless  job  togeth- 
er, there  will  still  be  a  most  for- 
midable unemployment  in  deprest 
periods.  To  recognize  that  fact  is  to 
justify  insurance.  We  can  no  more 
keep  all  the  people  at  work  all  the 
time  in  the  vibrations  of  world  indus- 
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try  than  we  can  keep  all  people  well 
or  prevent  all  accidents.  We  shall 
have  an  enduring  percentage  of  un- 
deserved misfortune  in  unemploy- 
ment and  we  must  insure  against  it 
like  other  calamities.  As  soon  as  we 
can  practically  manage  it,  insurance 
must  become  a  part  of  what  we  have 
only  bungled  so  far,  really  construc- 
tive work — road  making  and  reclam- 
ation work,  afforestation,  and  the 
like.  We  have  tried  the  bum  and  un- 
employable on  this  kind  of  work  and 
succeeded  only  in  putting  dollars  into 
a  machine  and  getting  cents  back. 
But  the  employable  have  to  be  paid 
on  the  spot,  while  in  road  making, 
reclamation,  and  tree  planting  the 
return  is  so  far  off  that  the  politi- 
cians in  office,  and  the  people  behind 
them,  are  afraid  to  face  the  necessary 
expenses.  Even  the  eucalyptus, 
which  "grows  so  fast  that  you  can't 
hit  it  twice  in  the  same  place  with 
an  ax,"  requires  twenty-five  years 
before  you  can  turn  it  into  cash. 
Meantime  you  are  paying  out  the  tax- 
payers' money  to  keep  the  unem- 
ployed alive.  Apart  from  the  educa- 
tion of  the  average  voter,  there  is 
no  conceivable  meeting  of  this  diffi- 
culty. Irrigation  work  is  beginning 
to  give  us  returns.  European  forestry 
has  definitely  proved  its  case. 

It  has  been  settled  once  for  all  that 
a  crop  of  trees  may  pay  as  well  as 
turnips  or  wheat;  that  tree  planting 
may  be  financed  so  as  to  return  a 
profit  on  investment,  and  it  is  this 
kind  of  evidence  that  must  be  used 
before  electors  and  legislatures  as 
we  enter  slowly  upon  those  larger 
constructive  plans. 

But  I  repeat  it — it  pretty  nearly 
insults  one's  readers  to  sketch  a 
large,  loose  outline  of  far-off  reme- 
dies for  a  need  so  haunting  and  so 
challenging  as  this  which  has  fas- 
tened upon  us.  There  they  are  mixt 
up,  the  cadger,  the  vagrant,  the  cas- 
ual, together  with  a  very  large  army 
of  jobless  folk  from  no  fault  of  their 
own — thousands  with  families,  in  a 
welter  of  misfortune.  We  want  to 
keep  in  mind  the  larger  scheme — edu- 
cation, at  least  in  periods  of  unem- 


ployment; work  tests;  labor  ex- 
changes, and  insurance,  that  each 
humbler,  nearer,  practical  step  shall 
have  some  relation  to  the  future  con- 
structive order.  We  must  integrate 
as  far  as  possible  our  present  activi- 
ties with  that  future  organization. 
Meantime,  we  must  take  the  penalty 
of  our  own  social  neglect  and  avoid 
that  meanest  proclivity  of  cynical 
aloofness,  especially  among  educated 
and  well-fed  people,  to  act  as  if  there 
was  really  no  problem  except  to  get 
rid  of  bums  and  cadgers. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  to  tol- 
erate the  idealogue,  who  may  be 
right  in  the  next  century,  but  is  often 
a  hardy  nuisance  in  the  presence  of 
that  half-fed,  embittered  and  wor- 
ried man  wanting  work. 

It  may  be  a  single-taxer  who 
bursts  out — "What's  the  use?  If 
you'll  take  the  economic  rent,  oppor- 
tunity will  blossom  like  the  rose  and 
no  man  shall  fail  of  a  job."  It  may  be 
the  Socialist,  who  insists  upon  so- 
cializing the  means  of  production, 
and  then,  of  course,  everybody  has  a 
job. 

I  quite  agree  that  we  ought  to  have 
far  more  economic  rent,  and  we  shall 
have,  whether  we  want  it  or  not,  far 
more  socialistic  control;  but  mean- 
time we  have  to  do  business;  to  see 
that  these  people  are  taken  care  of, 
the  wheat  and  tares  together.  They 
have  to  be  fed  and  clothed  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way,  in  spite  of  the  out- 
cry that  "we  must  have  justice  and 
not  charity." 

I  cannot  find  it  in  his  books,  but 
I  once  heard  this  incident  of  Tolstoi. 
The  same  old  question  of  pinching 
need  among  the  peasants  in  the  coun- 
try was  being  discussed  by  a  group 
of  educated  and  well-to-do  folk. 
There  were,  it  was  said,  so  many  "un- 
worthy" that  it  was  very  difficult. 
Feed  them,  and  more  will  come  to 
Moscow.  Only  self-help  will  save 
them — and  all  the  rest  of  the  liturgy 
of  the  man  with  a  full  belly  trying 
to  be  wise  and  scientific  about  the 
man  with  an  empty  one.  Tolstoi,  in 
the  corner,  listens.  When  the  first 
philosopher  sits  down,  Tolstoi  speaks 
these  words :  "Those  peas- 

V^^       ants  have  nothing  to  eat." 

*^       Then   another   of  the  so- 


phisticated begins  and  ends  in  the 
same  scientific  manner,  and  from  the 
corner  come  the  words :  "They  have 
nothing  to  eat."  And  a  third  winds 
himself  up  and  runs  down  with  his 
formulas  of  caution,  and  the  awful 
sentence  comes  again.  A  fourth  man 
tries  to  be  safe  and  sane,  but  the 
words  stick  in  his  throat  and  in- 
stead of  finishing  as  he  meant  to,  he 
saves  Tolstoi  the  trouble  and  repeats 
himself:  "But  they  have  nothing  to 
eat."  The  spell  is  broken,  and  they 
begin  to  gather  food  and  take  it  to 
the  starving  peasants. 

In  that  spirit,  without  being  stam- 
peded by  phrase-makers  from  any 
quarter  or  by  great  scheme-makers, 
we  have  to  deal  with  a  situation.  But 
this  is  our  new  hope — for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  unemployment, 
we  can  work  toward  constructive 
and  preventive  measures.  For  the 
first  time  we  have  a  body  of  organ- 
ized experience  in  at  least  five  coun- 
tries to  serve  as  a  goal  and  a  model. 
Enough  has  been  attempted  and 
achieved  to  give  us  heart  that  we  may 
now  move  on  even  from  bread-lines 
and  soup  kitchens  and  so-called  char- 
ity in  the  direction  of  and  in  increas- 
ing affiliation  with  organic  plans,  the 
principle  of  which  has  been  as  solidly 
proved  as  the  best  of  our  social  legis- 
lation. 

Even  out  of  the  fiery  pit  of  this 
war  Germany  and  England  both  have 
given  us  amazing  hints  of  what  could 
be  done  with  unemployment  if  the 
nations  used  their  real  strength  at 
the  problem.  One  of  the  most  bril- 
liant and  successful  manufacturers 
in  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Mcllwain,  set 
himself  the  task  in  a  seasonal  occu- 
pation of  steadying  the  work  in  his 
factories  evenly  thru  the  year,  and 
accomplished  it.  Nationally,  we  shall 
do  no  less,  if  we  will  begin  to  pay 
the  honest  price  of  using  our  collec- 
tive strength  and  intelligence  upon 
proper  industrial  organization  rather 
than  wasting  ourselves  merely  upon 
piebald  masses  of  individuals.  Really 
and  permanently  to  help  the  unem- 
ployed, industry  has  to  be  organized 
strictly  with  reference  to  life  stand- 
ards. Both  in  method  and  result  the 
first  steps  have  been  taken.  Clearly 
to  recognize  this  is  to  accept  the 
challenge  of  unemployment  with 
some  promise  of  meeting  it. 

Cambridge,  MassachiLsetts 
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SOUTH  AMERICA  is  today  a 
collection  of  independent  repub- 
lics, large  and  small,  civilized 
and  half  barbarous;  all  under  our 
protection  against  conquest  by  any 
European  power.  Only  the  northern 
coast,  east  of  the  Orinoco  River,  is 
colonized  by  any  foreign  nation. 
Here  are  three  colonies,  British, 
Dutch  and  French  Guiana,  peopled 
with  negroes  and  Asiatic  coolies  who 
work  the  plantations,  together  with 
a  thin  sprinkling  of  European  set- 
tlers and  the  wild  Indian  tribes  of 
the  interior.  British  Guiana  is  the 
largest  and  most  important  of  these 
three  colonies.  It  looks  small  on  the 
map  of  South  America,  and  yet  it  is 
larger  than  the  island  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  land  once  in  dispute  be- 
tween the  colony  and  the  neighbor- 
ing republic  of  Venezuela  had  an 
area  larger  than  that  of  England. 

Guiana,  like  all  the  rest  of  South 
America  except  Brazil,  was  Spanish 
for  many  years.  But  the  constant 
wars  of  Spain  with  other  European 
countries  gave  an  excuse  for  Dutch 
and  French  and  British  adventurers 
to  raid  the  Spanish  coasts,  and  even 
to  take  advantage  of  the  increasing 
weakness  of  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment to  establish  permanent  settle- 
ments. They  were  especially  attract- 
ed to  the  Guiana  region  because  it 
was  believed  that  this  part  of  Amer- 
ica was  rich  in  gold.  Wild  stories 
circulated  to  the  effect  that  in  the 
interior  of  this  country  there  lived  a 
king  who  covered  his  skin  with  gold 
dust,  and  so  was  known  to  the  Span- 
ish as  El  Dorado  or  "the  golden 
one."  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  the 
most  famous  of  the  Englishmen  who 
visited  Guiana  in  search  of  gold,  and 
his  search  was  rewarded  by  the  dis- 
covery of  a  small  quantity  of  the 
precious  metal.  Spain  finally  recog- 
nized the  Dutch  settlements  as  inde- 
pendent of  Spanish  dominion,  but 
much  of  the  region  was  still  unex- 
plored and  no  exact  boundaries  were 
laid  down  by  either  Dutch  or  Span- 
ish. In  1814  the  Dutch  ceded  to  the 
British  their  settlements  near  the 
Essequibo  River,  but  again  with  no 
adequate  description  of  the  boundary 
between  them  and  the  Spanish  coun- 
try to  the  west.  In  the  meantime,  a 
general    revolution    had    begun    in 


Spanish  America.  After  many  years 
of  fighting  the  Spanish  were  forced 
to  recognize  the  independence  of 
their  colonies  in  North  and  South 
America.  The  boundaries  of  the  Re- 
public of  Venezuela  were  stated  to  be 
the  same  as  those  of  the  old  colony 
of  that  name,  which  of  course  left 
everything  as  much  in  the  dark  as 
before.  No  one  knew  at  what  point 
in  the  vast  wilderness  between  the 
Essequibo  and  the  Orinoco  to  draw 
the  line  of  division  between  the  new 
republic  and  the  British  colony,  and 
the  question  which  was  unimpor- 
tant in  the  early  days  of  exploration 
and  settlement  became  of  great  im- 
portance as  the  disputed  country  be- 
gan to  fill  up  with  British  and  with 
Venezuelans. 

In  1841  the  Venezuelan  Govern- 
ment protested  against  the  line 
drawn  by  Schomburgk,  the  surveyor, 
who  had  drawn  a  boundary  that 
would  have  given  British  Guiana 
most  of  the  land  in  question.  The 
British  replied  that  they  had  only 
made  this  survey  for  convenience  and 
that  they  did  not  insist  upon  it  as 
necessarily  the  right  one.  They  of- 
fered the  Venezuelans  another  fron- 
tier which,  while  retaining  most  of 
the  territory  between  the  British  and 
the  Venezuelan  settlements  for  Gui- 
ana, would  have  given  the  Venezue- 
lans control  of  both  banks  of  the 
Orinoco  River.  This  offer  was  not 
accepted,  but  both  parties  agreed  not 
to  fortify  any  of  the  disputed  coun- 
try. It  would,  perhaps,  have  been 
wise  of  Venezuela  to  have  accepted 
the  British  offers,  whether  strictly 
just  or  not,  for  while  Venezuela  was 
weakened  by  almost  continuous  revo- 
lution and  civil  war,  the  British  were 
strengthening  their  claim  by  advanc- 
ing their  actual  settlements  to  the 
west  and  by  making  treaties  with 
native  Indian  tribes.  The  discovery 
of  gold  mines  by  the  British  made 
them  the  more  eager  to  gain  and 
hold  as  much  of  the  country  as  pos- 
sible and  proved  that  the  legends  of 
the  country  of  "El  Dorado"  in  the 
sixteenth  century  were  not  without 
a  basis  in  fact.  When  the  Venezue- 
lans again  tried  to  reach  a  final  set- 
tlement they  found  the  British  less 
generous  in  their  terms.  Venezuela 
offered  to  submit  the  whole  question 


to  arbitration  and  appealed  to  the 
United  States  to  enforce  this  de- 
mand to  arbitrate.  The  British  re- 
plied that  it  was  impossible  to  sub- 
mit to  the  decision  of  a  court  land 
which  had  been  settled  by  their  col- 
onists and  that  they  would  only  con- 
sent to  arbitrate  British  claims  be- 
yond the  Schomburgk  line.  Vene- 
zuela was  not  strong  enough  to  en- 
force its  wishes  nor  to  resist  any 
British  demands,  however  far-reach- 
ing these  might  be.  If  the  United 
States  had  not  interfered  at  this 
point,  Venezuela  could  only  have  sub- 
mitted to  superior  force.  But  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  decided  that  the  time 
had  come  to  act.  In  1895  Congress 
recommended  "friendly  arbitration" 
as  the  best  way  to  settle  the  dispute, 
and  in  July  Mr.  Olney,  then  Secre- 
tary of  State,  sent  a  message  to  the 
British  Government  insisting  that 
the  United  States  was  directly  in- 
terested in  the  question  and  would 
see  to  it  that  justice  was  done  to 
Venezuela. 

The  reader  may  be  wondering  at 
this  point  how  it  could  be  that  we 
were  ready  to  quarrel  with  a  power- 
ful empire,  with  which  we  were  then 
on  good  terms,  to  adjust  the  fron- 
tier of  a  disorderly  little  republic  a 
thousand  miles  or  more  to  the  south- 
east of  Florida.  The  reason  was  that 
the  United  States  has  undertaken  to 
protect  the  independence  of  all  the 
countries  in  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica which  do  not  already  belong  to 
some  European  nation.  This  policy 
of  ours  is  knoviTi  as  "the  Monroe 
Doctrine,"  because  it  was  stated  by 
President  Monroe  in  1823.  It  is 
strange,  but  the  policy  to  which  we 
appealed  in  1896  against  Great  Brit- 
ain was  at  first  supported  by  the 
British  Government  and,  to  some  ex- 
tent, suggested  by  it.  Most  of  the 
Spanish  colonies  had  won  their  inde- 
pendence early  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, but  Spain  wanted  to  reconquer 
them  and  there  were  other  European 
nations  which  would  have  helped  to 
do  this  in  order  to  discourage  any  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  their  own  peo- 
ple to  make  revolutions  against  their 
rulers.  The  British  Government  did 
not  agree  to  take  part  in  this  at- 
tempt to  restore  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies, and  Canning,  who  was  minister 
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for  foreign  affairs,  suggested  that 
it  would  have  a  good  effect  if  the 
United  States  declared  against  any 
attempt  to  reconquer  the  revolted 
colonies.  Monroe  not  only  agreed  to 
this,  but  went  even  further  and  stat- 
ed it  as  the  permanent  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  regard  any  inter- 
ference with  the  Amer- 
ican republics  by  an 
outside  power  as  "un- 
friendly" to  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Altho  the 
causes  which  led  Mon- 
roe to  assert  his  "doc- 
trine" have  long  passed 
away,  his  policy  is  still 
accepted  by  the  coun- 
try and  has  been  car- 
ried, perhaps,  beyond 
what  was  originally 
intended.  Secretary 
Olney  took  it  to  mean 
that  if  any  European 
nation  gained  more 
American  territory  by 
insisting  upon  a  doubt- 
ful boundary  it  was 
really  colonizing  coun- 
try which  we  had  un- 
dertaken to  protect, 
for  "the  United  States 
is  practically  sovereign 
on  this  continent,  and 
its  flat  is  law  upon  the 
subjects  to  which  it 
confines  its  interposi- 
tion," an  expansion  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine 
which  made  British  statesmen  gasp. 
Lord  S.ilisbury  replied  for  the  Brit- 
ish Government  that  we  had  "no 
apparent  practical  concern"  in  the 
matter,  that  boundary  disputes  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  original 
meaning  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and 
that  in  any  case  this  doctrine  was 
only  a  policy  of  the  United  States 
and  not  a  recognized  part  of  inter- 
national law.  President  Cleveland 
answered  this  by  laying  the  whole 
matter  before  Congress  and  asking 
for  money  to  support  an  American 
commission  to  determine  the  bound- 
ary. On  the  first  of  January,  1896, 
the  President  appointed  on  the  com- 
mission five  very  able  men:  Justice 
Brewer  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  Judge 
Alvey  of  the  Court  of  Appeals;  An- 
drew D.  White,  who  had  been  Min- 
ister to  Germany  and  to  Russia;  F. 
R.  Coudert,  who  was  American  coun- 
sel in  the  dispute  about  sealing 
rights  in  the  Bering  Sea,  and  D.  C. 
Gilman,  who  was  president  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  The  British 
were  angry  at  our  interference,  but 
the  government  headed  by  Lord 
Salisbury  did  not  allow  the  situation 
to  threaten  war.  Instead  of  insisting 
as  before  that  there  was  "nothing  to 
arbitrate,"    the    British    helped    the 


Boundary  Commission  by  giving  it 
such  maps  and  records  as  it  owned. 
But  the  commission  never  finished 
its  work.  Before  it  had  completed 
marking  out  the  Venezuelan  bound- 
ary, the  British  Government  ac- 
cepted arbitration,  a  court  of  five 
jurists  was  selected  to  hear  the  evi- 
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dence  and  the  United  States  with- 
drew from  the  contest.  The  arbitra- 
tors worked  for  many  months  to 
clear  up  the  puzzling  details  of  the 
boundary  situation  and  finally 
reached  a  decision  in  1899.  A  definite 
frontier,  accepted  by  both  Venezuela 
and  Great  Britain,  ended  an  uncer- 
tainty which  had  existed  for  cen- 
turies, had  been  a  serious  menace  to 
peace  for  at  least  sixty  years  and 
might  never  have  been  settled  with- 
out war  if  the  British  Government 
had  not  valued  good  relations  with 
this  country  and  on  our  advice  ac- 
cepted arbitration.  It  was  decided  be- 
fore  the   arbitrators   met   that   any 
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part  of  the  disputed  territory  which 
had  been  settled  or  administered  by 
the  British  for  at  least  fifty  years 
was  to  belong  to  British  Guiana 
without  further  question.  The  rest 
of  the  country  between  the  Essequibo 
and  the  Orinoco  rivers  was  divided 
on  a  basis  of  practical  compromise 
rather  than  a  basis  of 
right,  because  it  was 
found  impossible  to 
settle  beyond  doubt 
the  question  of  previ- 
ous ownership.  Vene- 
zuela gained  control 
of  the  mouth  of  the 
Orinoco,  but  most  of 
the  inland  country 
went  to  British  Guia- 
na. These  terms  fa- 
vored the  British  more 
than  the  Venezuelans, 
but  they  were  much 
better  than  Venezuela 
could  have  obtained 
without  our  aid. 

Another  crisis  had 
been  safely  ended  and 
another  victory  for  ar- 
bitration won;  but  the 
question  of  the  true 
meaning  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  is  still  an 
open  one.  When  first 
stated  it  meant  only 
the  protection  of  the 
American  nations  from 
reconquest,  but  it  has 
come  to  mean  a  sort  of 
protectorate  over  smaller,  weaker 
and  more  disorderly  republics.  We 
have  in  the  majority  of  cases  used 
our  power  only  for  the  protection  of 
these  nations,  as  in  the  Venezuela 
case  or  when  we  forced  the  French 
to  withdraw  their  troops  from  Mex- 
ico after  our  Civil  War.  Sometimes, 
as  in  Cuba  or  Santo  Domingo,  we 
have  entered  the  country  to  restore 
order  or  to  manage  the  finances  of 
nations  unable  for  the  time  to  do 
these  things  themselves.  Some  of  the 
South  American  countries  have  come 
to  feel  that  thej^  are  now  able  to 
protect  themselves  and  manage  all 
of  their  own  affairs,  including 
their  relations  with  European  pow- 
ers. The  time  may  come  when 
there  will  be  a  friendly  alliance 
of  all  American  peoples  to  protect 
their  common  independence  and  en- 
sure good  government  and  safety  for 
the  lives  and  property  of  foreigners 
everywhere  in  the  new  world.  One 
thing  is  certain,  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, whether  administered  by  the 
United  States  alone  or  by  the  United 
States  in  alliance  with  all  the  other 
American  republics,  has  nothing  to 
fear  from  friendly  England,  altho 
that  power,  of  all  European  peoples, 
is  the  greatest  landholder  in  America. 
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THE     CHAUTAUQUA     IDEA 

"THE   MOST   AMERICAN   THING   IN   AMERICA" 


HE  Chautauqua 
Idea  is  as  big 
as  you  make  it. 
Primarily  it  de- 
fines an  attitude 
toward  life.  It 
germinated  in  the 
mind  of  a  young 
man  who  deter- 
mined to  make 
up  for  what  he  thought  he  had  missed 
by  lack  of  the  college  training  of  his 
day.  His  devices  for  making  his  own 
life  give  him  a  liberal  education 
revealed  a  genius  at  work.  A  pas- 
sion for  preaching  became  emphat- 
ically a  mission  of  teaching — show- 
ing how  people  beyond  school  age,  out- 
of-school  people  of  all  classes,  might 
make  their  everyday  life  a  lifelong,  in- 
teresting and  purposeful  school  of 
achievement  for  themselves,  their  chil- 
dren, their  church,  their  community, 
state  and  nation.  Here  was  a  vital  mes- 
sage to  America's  experimenters  in  de- 
mocracy, both  men  and  women,  and  the 
concrete  applications  of  this  Chautau- 
qua Idea,  with  or  without  the  Chau- 
tauqua label,  have  amazing,  cumula- 
tive, active  influence  in  the  American 
life  of  today. 

The  Chautauqua  movement  to  which 
the  Chautauqua  Idea  gave  birth  is 
frankly  idealistic.  It  emphasizes  the  im- 
portance of  making  a  life  above  merely 
making  a  living.  Whatsoever  tends  to 
enlarge  vision,  refine  taste,  and  en- 
noble endeavor  it  seeks  to  increase  ap- 
petite for,  among  "the  many,  not  the 
few."  The  Chautauqua  movement,  by 
the  way,   has   disclosed   an   amount   of 


Under  this  heading  Frank  Chapin 
Bray,  the  Chautauqua  Editor  of 
The  Independent,  will  once  a 
month  present  the  various  aspects 
and  applications  of  that  American 
conception  of  popular  education 
for  which  the  name  Chautauqua 
has  come  preeminently  to  stand. 
He  will  also  give  information  con- 
cerning the  activities  of  Chau- 
tauqua Institution  and  of  the 
other  manifestations  of  the  Chau- 
tauqua Idea  thruout  the  country. 
The  Annual  Chautauqua  Number 
of  The  Independent  will  he  the 
second  issue  of  June. — The  Editor. 


such  hunger  even  in  people  considered 
otherwise  "well-to-do,"  of  which  cyni- 
cal critics  of  the  materialistic  spirit  of 
American  life  would  do  well  to  take 
notice.  Chautauqua  says  to  all  classes 
of  people:  You  can  make  your  life  more 
worth  while  to  yourself  and  to  others 
if  you  will  make  up  your  mind  to  do  so. 
The  means  of  doing  so  are  all  around 
you  day  after  day.  Some  of  these  op- 
portunities were  generally  overlooked 
until  Chautauqua  called  attention  to 
them.  There  are  more  of  them  now 
available  than  ever  before.  Chautau- 
qua has  no  patent-monopoly  of  them, 
but  is  an  experienced  expert  in  the  de- 
velopment of  many  of  them.  Chautau- 
qua's ideal  is  to  help  you  to  connect 
yourself  with  what  will  best  serve  your 
ideal  determined  purpose  of  life. 

It  follows  that  the  Chautauqua  Idea 
is  intensely  practical.   For  on  the  one 
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SPREADING  THE  CHAUTAUQUA  IDEA 


hand  personal  efficiency,  we  are  assured 
nowadays,  comes  first  of  all  from  the 
spirit  in  which  we  tackle  our  job.  And 
on  the  other  hand  the  Chautauqua 
spirit  is  not  away  beyond  our  reach; 
it  gets  right  down  to  where  we  are,  on 
the  job  of  life-making.  It  reminds  us 
that  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  edu- 
cation any  one  can  have  comes  from 
experience  in  life.  Education  is,  indeed, 
a  lifelong  process,  not  a  finished  college- 
factory  product.  The  vast  majority  of 
persons  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  eighty  do  not  have  high-school,  col- 
lege or  university  training.  The  fortu- 
nate few  who  have  these  advantageous 
opportunities  of  learning  about  intel- 
lectual tools  and  how  to  use  them,  can 
by  no  means  monopolize  them  all.  More- 
over, it  is  the  use  made  of  the  intel- 
lectual tools,  out-of -school,  thiu  years 
of  after-college  life,  that  counts. 

Now,  to  the  person  who  feels  handi- 
capped Chautauqua  says:  You  are  no 
child.  Experience  in  practical  life  has 
already  given  you  much  intellectual 
discipline  and  strength,  definite  knowl- 
edge, seriousness  and  stedfastness  of 
purpose.  You  have  some  idea  of  what  you 
would  most  like  to  be.  Make  your  own 
little  life-university.  Get  the  passion- 
ate and  ambitious  enthusiasm  of  "col- 
lege spirit"  into  it.  Come  into  touch 
with  the  thousands  of  like-minded  men 
and  women  possest  of  that  spirit.  Edu- 
cation-, like  present-day  religion,  is  less 
a  matter  of  monumental  buildings, 
formulas  and  creeds  than  a  mode  of 
action,  a  Way  of  Life,  seven  days  in 
every  week,  fifty-two  weeks  in  every 
year,  enriching  personality  and  giving' 
a  larger  significance  to  life  by  a  pur- 
poseful succession  of  achievements.  Get 
busy,  on  the  level  of  your  best  moments. 
You've  the  will.  Chautauqua  has  proved 
there's  a  way. 

Note  at  this  time  a  distinct  change 
of  attitude  toward  what  the  Chautau- 
qua Idea  stands  for.  When  you  ask  a 
university  professor  now  to  write  or 
speak  of  his  specialty  in  terms  that 
can  be  understood  by  Chautauqua- 
minded  men  and  women,  does  he  draw 
himself  up  to  say,  "Do  I  understand 
that  you  want  me  to  'vulgarize'  my 
knowledge?"  Hardly.  He  is  much  more 
apt  to  take  the  request  as  a  compliment 
to  knowledge  which  he  has  sufficiently 
mastered  to  be  able  to  interpret  to  his 
fellow  men.  In  the  demand  for  a  type 
of  book  and  publication  that  shall  put 
the  knowledge  of  the  professorial  spe- 
cialist at  the  command  of  the  unpro- 
fessorial  seeker  for  knowledge,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Chautauqua  Idea  has 
been  immensely  important.  It  has  also 
been  a  great  force  in  the  demand,  fairly 
overwhelming  in  some  parts  of  the 
United  States,  for  multifarious  kinds 
of  educational  service  to  adult  citizens 
by  the  endowed  faculties  and  equip- 
ment of  state  universities.  Few  colleges 
and  universities  in.  these  days  are  not 
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subject  to  some  kind  of  call  for  "ex- 
tension" work.  Within  recent  years 
-witness  further  the  growth  of  citizens' 
demands  for  use  of  the  educational 
equipment  of  the  great  public-school 
system,  not  alone  for  the  children  but 
for  popular  education  of  adults  as  well. 

In  the  developrfients  just  mentioned 
one  discovers  a  common  earnest  striv- 
ing to  make  investment  in  educational 
facilities  serve  all  the  people  where, 
physically  and  mentally,  they  live. 
There  is  today  a  social  sense  of  the 
need  of  such  accomplishment  if  democ- 
racy is  to  be  intelligent  enough  to  suc- 
ceed as  a  national  way  of  life.  Years 
ago,  however,  when  the  Chautauqua 
Idea  came  to  the  handicapped  young 
man,  it  first  of  all  had  to  do  with  an 
intimate,  individual,  personal  problem. 
He  assumed  that  he  had  the  right  to 
ask  the  best  authorities,  the  specialists, 
to  tell  him  in  plain  English  what  they 
knew,  so  that  he  could  make  use  of  it 
himself.  He  exhorted  others  to  exercize 
the  same  right.  Groups  of  such  special- 
ists and  groups  of  people  who  wanted 
to  learn  he  brought  together  for  ad- 
dresses, conference,  discussion,  conver- 
sation, in  the  democratic  open-air  life 
of  the  woods.  He  insisted  on  finding 
out  what  educators  thought  ought  to 
be  read  in  order  to  gain  the  outlook  of 
the  cultivated  person,  and  then  he  read 
it.  In  imagination  could  he  not  travel 
under  the  expert  guidance  of  photo- 
graph and  printed  page  and  learn  as 
much  as  some  people  do  who  go  abroad? 

It  became  an  inspiration  to  realize 
that  when  once  awakened  to  the  possi- 
bility of  a  really  good  education  in 
belated  years,  the  mature  powers  de- 
veloped by  experience  of  life  were  ex- 
traordinarily effective  and  adaptable  to 
the  purpose.  As  a  matter  of  record,  that 
inspiration  spread  to  some  of  the  col- 
lege-graduated, who  had  "finished"  and 
atrophied,  so  to  say,  but  who  renewed 
their  enthusiasm  for  educational 
achievement  by  Chautauqua  contact. 
From  a  new  give  and  take  relationship 
out-of-school  grew  a  conception  of 
common  educational  interest  and  ambi- 
tion between  so-called  educated  and  un- 
educated classes  of  men  and  women. 

Of  all  the  variations  of  appeal  in  the 
Chautauqua  Idea  perhaps  none  proves 
persistently  stronger  than  this:  You 
intend  that  your  children  shall  have  a 
better  education  than  you  had.  Will 
they  be  educated  beyond  and  away 
from  you?  See  that  you  keep  ahead  of 
them,  as  you  can  if  you  will  only  take 
the  pains  so  to  do. 

Along  with  its  repeated  demonstra- 
tion of  the  fact  in  thousands  of  lives 
that  one  is  never  too  old  to  learn,  the 
Chautauqua  Idea  is  unique  in  its  con- 
crete grasp  of  opportunities  at  hand 
which  might  otherwise  be  wasted.  If  I 
am  late  in  self-discovery,  self-discipline, 
self-improvement,  there  is  no  time  to 
be  lost.  Chautauqua  suggests:  The  use 
of  spare  minutes  for  systematized  read- 
ing. Thinking  over  what  one  has  read. 
Group  study  of  particular  subjects 
when  practicable.  Association  with  ed- 
ucated persons  whenever  possible.  Con- 
centrated attention  upon  such  inspiring 
and  instructive  lectures  or  addresses  as 


are  available;  "follow  up"  reading  on 
these  subjects.  Obsei-vation  of  the  re- 
lations of  the  daily  task  to  the  world's 
work.  And  so  on.  What  but  the  Chau- 
tauqua Idea  thus  conceived  could  ever 
have  thought  of  utilizing  waste  vaca- 
tion by  making  a  delightful  open-air 
school  out  of  it — an  organized  school  of 
living  on  a  higher  plane  than  the  ordi- 
nary one?  Chautauqua  seasonal  inspira- 
tion for  the  year's  round  of  endeavor 
is  a  characteristically  American  device 
for  combining  the  ideal  and  the  prac- 
tical. 

If  misrepresentation  or  misapplica- 
tion could  have  killed  the  Chautauqua 
Idea  it  would  have  expired  years  ago. 
It  vigorously  survives  because  it  meets 
a  constant  need  of  individuals  and  so- 
ciety. Its  various  manifestations,  typi- 
cal phenomena  of  American  life,  may 
be  studied  to  advantage  by  readers  of 
these  pages. 

The  alumnae  of  Irving  College,  Me- 
chanicsburg,  Pennsylvania,  are  raising 
money  to  secure  two  Chautauqua  Sum- 
mer Schools  Scholarships  for  girls  in 
that  college.  Last  summer  one  of  their 
students  was  awarded  such  a  scholar- 
ship and  her  experience  at  Chautauqua 
has  resulted  in  the  movement  to  as- 
sure others  of  this  opportunity.  A  full 
scholarship  costs  $50,  which  covers  a 
six-weeks'  course,  living  expenses  in 
cottage  dormitory  and  commons  at 
Chautauqua  included.  Chautauqua 
awards  about  fifty  free  full  scholar- 
ships and  a  number  of  half  scholarships 
each  year.  Independent  scholarships 
provided  by  individuals  or  organiza- 
tions may  be  awarded  by  the  donors  to 
persons  whom  they  designate. 


In  the  public  chools  at  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas,  one  unit  of  credit  is  given 
for  each  hour's  home  work  performed 
daily  thruout  the  term.  Six  hours'  work 
for  pay  away  from  home  on  every  Sat- 
urday in  the  term  may  be  accepted  in 
place  of  the  hour's  work  at  home.  "The 
systematic  performance  of  a  home  task 
by  a  child  is  a  training  that  is  of  equal, 
if  not  of  more  importance,  than  any  les- 
son he  may  learn  at  school,"  says  the 
committee  that  prepared  the  plan.     . 


Instead  of  favoring  the  establishment 
of  a  state  university,  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Education  recommended  to 
the  Legislature  the  creation  of  a  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts,  as  a  non- 
teaching  organization  authorized  to 
conduct  university  extension  and  corre- 
spondence courses,  to  administer  a  sys- 
tem of  state  scholarships  and  to  pro- 
mote the  training  of  school  teachers, 
administrators,  and  supervisors.  The 
board  also  recommended  additional  state 
scholarships  for  students  needing  finan- 
cial assistance. 


Mrs.  Frances  Willard  Munds,  elected 
to  the  State  Senate  of  Arizona,  is  an 
undergraduate  member  of  the  Chautau- 
qua Reading  Circle.  She  has  stated  that 
her  chief  desire  is  to  "idealize  and  spe- 
cialize" on  legislation  favorable  to  the 
further  uplift  of  women  and  children. 
She  is  working  for  circulating  libraries 
for  rural  schools,  and  consolidation  of 
such  schools  where  practicable,  in  order 
that  manual  training,  domestic  science 
and  kindergarten  may  be  installed. 


Out-of-school  home  training  for  chil- 
dren in  school  has  taken  the  form  of 
school  credit  in  Oregon  and  elsewhere. 


During  the  last  session  of  the  Chau- 
tauqua at  Wapakoneta,  Ohio,  the  sa- 
loons closed  for  two  hours  one  day  and 
the  bartenders  joined  the  business  men 
who  attended  the  lecture  on  "Commu- 
nity Building." 


CHAUTAUQUA   BELIEVES   IN   GETTING   LIKE-MINDED    PEOPLE   TOGETHER 


THE  SUM  OF  THE  WHOLE  MATTER 

WHAT  I  BELIEVE  AND  WHY-FINAL  PAPER 
BY  WILLIAM  HAYES  WARD 


THE  sum  of  the  whole  matter 
is  this:  Reason  is  the  last  ar- 
biter; our  own  reason,  our  in- 
dividual reason,  my  reason,  nobody's 
else.  There  are  various  sources  of 
authority,  Bible,  or  Church,  or  God, 
but  each  one  must  be  tested  by  our 
personal  reason  before  it  is  believed. 
We  are  all  of  us  at  bottom  pure  ra- 
tionalists, cannot  help  being.  What 
God  is,  whether  there  be  a  God,  we 
must  decide  by  the  best  reason  we 
have.  If  we  are  made  in  the  image  of 
God  that  image  is  in  reason,  not  in 
body;  and  our  little  reason  can  and 
must  get  some  true  view  of  God,  just 
as  our  little,  blinking,  myopic  eyes 
can  truly,  if  imperfectly,  descry  the 
infinite  spangled  universe.  Reason 
may  see  faintly,  even  erringly,  but  it 
is  all  we  have  to  guide  us.  It  may 
rest  on  custom,  tradition,  social  in- 
heritance, the  teachings  from  child- 
hood of  those  whom  we  think  possest 
of  more  knowledge  and  judgment 
than  we,  but  all  our  beliefs  rest  on 
such  reason  as  we  have. 

We  may  travel  beyond  our  reason ; 
we  may  imagine,  or  guess,  or  wish, 
but  on  these  we  can  never  rest. 
Poets,  to  tell  a  pretty  story  or  point 
a  lesson,  have  invented  lovely  or 
strange  tales  of  gods  and  goddesses, 
and  what  they  have  told  as  story 
whole  nations  have  taken  as  verities 
coming  from  the  fathers  who  had 
better  vision,  and  made  a  religion  of 
them,  and  their  children  have  be- 
lieved them  true,  until  wiser  men 
have  torn  away  the  pomp  and  gold 
of  gay  religions  and  have  found  the 
true  God  enshrouded  there,  and  have 
worshipped  him  with  Platonist  ado- 
ration, or  they  have  found  only  a 
stock  of  wood  under  the  gilded  ve- 
neer and  have  burned  the  wooden 
sham  of  their  faith.  It  is  reason  that 
has  made  them  find  faith  under  the 
false  finery,  or  reason  that  has  made 
them  despair.  It  is  by  reason  that 
we  too  must  test  the  Bible  as  well  as 
the  Vedas,  Moses  as  well  as  Hesiod 
or  Zarathustra.  If  we  find  in  our 
Bible  anything  of  cosmogony  or  his- 
tory or  morals  that  does  not  approve 
itself  to  our  reason,  we  must  reject 
it;  we  cannot  help  it.  That  did  not, 
could  not,  come  direct  from  God,  but 
came  thru  fallible  men,  the  frame- 
work and  the  cord  of  whose  harp 
was  constructed  after  the  fashion  of 
their  day,  and  could  not  sound  per- 
fect music.  Reason  prefers  our  school 
textbook  to  our  Bible  on  matters  of 
geology  and  astronomy,  sifts  Bible 
history  by  comparison  with  contem- 
porary records  recovered  from  the 
sands  and  clay  of  ancient  empires; 
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and  reason  it  is  that  judges  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  to  be  superior  to 
the  sacrificial  cult  of  Leviticus,  or 
the  cursings  of  Ezekiel  and  Amos. 
Our  light  is  better  than  theirs,  for 
our  reason  has  more  knowledge, 
more  experience,  on  which  to  rest. 

REASON  FINDS  GOD 

The  best  human  reason — I  think 
I  do  not  err — whether  it  looks  out- 
ward or  inward,  finds  God.  He  is  in 
nature  about  us;  he  is  in  the  reason 
within  us.  It  is  not  simply  that  we 
^^ish  to  find  God,  but  we  find  him 
whether  we  wish  it  or  not.  Because 
things  are,  therefore  something  al- 
ways was,  self-existent,  existing 
from  the  necessity  of  its  own  being; 
something,  matter  or  mind,  or  both, 
filling  the  vacuity  of  space,  out  of  in- 
finite ether  creating  finite  atoms  and 
worlds,  doing  it  purposely,  intelli- 
gently, with  infinite  power  and 
boundless  wisdom.  We  find  evidence 
— we  can  hardly  be  mistaken — not 
only  of  creative  power  but  of  con- 
stant anticipative  foresight,  looking 
forward  thru  processes  of  develop- 
ment to  the  higher  and  highest 
forms  of  life  and  intelligence,  to 
man;  as  if  there  were  a  Superior,  a 
Supreme  Power  which  guided  the 
created  world.  So,  in  the  beginning 
God;  and  so  God  thru  all  the  pro- 
cesses of  creative  evolution ;  a  God 
not  only  boundless  in  might  and  wis- 
dom, but  boundlessly  Good,  his  laws 
imposed  on  man  as  good  as  they  are 
wise,  as  beneficent  as  they  are  stern. 

BELIEF  AND  DUTY 

To  err  about  the  laws  of  nature  or 
of  God  is  unfortunate,  and  may  be 
calamitous ;  to  disobey  them  wilfully 
is  wrong.  Our  fallible  reason  may 
err  as  to  these  laws,  or  as  to  facts  of 
profane  or  sacred  history,  but  if 
one's  belief  is  based,  tho  wrong,  on 
the  evidence  accessible  to  him,  it  is 
only  of  secondary  importance  to  him, 
because  the  error  is  intellectual  and 
does  not  affect  his  moral  character; 
and  moral  excellence  or  obliquity  is 
infinitely  more  important  than  right- 
ness  or  wrongness  of  mere  belief. 
Character  before  God  or  man  de- 
pends not  at  all  upon  what  we  be- 
lieve, but  upon  what  we  do.  If  Abra- 
ham believed  God  commanded  him 
to  slay  his  son  as  a  sacrifice,  his  at- 
tempt to  do  it  was  an  act  of  supreme 
virtue;  but  he  was  in  error,  for  it  is 
impossible  that  a  good  God  could 
have  commanded  it.  It  is  not  su- 
premely important,  howsver  desira- 
ble, that  any  single  one  of  our  be- 
liefs  in   religion   should   be  correct. 


not  even  our  belief  in  God ;  but  if  we- 
try  to  live  up  to  the  rule  of  duty, 
which  is  love,  we  shall  be  acceptable 
to  God  whether  we  know  anything 
about  him  or  not;  and  we  shall  not 
be  acceptable  to  him,  no  matter  how 
correct  our  knowledge  of  him,  if  love 
be  wanting.  Theology  may  be  the 
queen  of  sciences,  but  it  is  all  a  mat- 
ter of  opinion  or  belief  based  on  evi- 
dence, as  to  the  value  and  bearing  of 
which  good  men  may  differ.  It  is  a 
noble  study,  worth  giving  one's  best 
thought  to,  but  the  enforcement  upon 
one's  soul  of  the  obligation  of  duty 
until  it  is  natural  to  do  right  and  im- 
possible to  do  wrong — here  is  task, 
here  is  primacy. 

For  the  most  important  of  our  be- 
liefs, if  not  absolutely  essential,  is 
our  common  belief  in  God,  which  in- 
volves belief  in  the  immortal  soul 
and  the  future  life.  This  allows  hope 
and  impresses  duty  to  live  such  a 
life  of  goodness  as  will  make  the 
transition  happy  into  the  future  life. 

Yet,  as  it  appears  to  me,  our  pur- 
pose and  aim  should  be  to  love  and 
cultivate  goodness  for  its  own  sake, 
because  it  is  good,  rather  than  be- 
cause it  will  secure  happiness  and 
avoid  misery  in  the  future  life.  In  the 
answer  to  the  first  question  in  the 
Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism, 
"man's  chief  end"  may  be  "to  glorify 
God,"  but  it  is  hardly  "to  enjoy  him 
forever";  however  that  may  be  the 
result.  To  glorify  God  is  very  nearly 
the  same  thing  as  to  magnify  good- 
ness, for  God  is  infinite  goodness. 
That  is  his  ruling  quality.  To  be  ut- 
terly, totally  good,  loving,  helpful, 
self-sacrificing,  good  as  the  holy  God 
is  good,  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy, 
this  is  to  walk  humbly  before  God, 
and  this  is  "man's  chief  end";  and 
this  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now 
is  and  of  that  to  come. 

GOD  THE  FATHER 

I  cannot  quite  agree  with  those 
who  talk  much  of  "coming  back  to 
Christ"  as  if  it  were  a  new  discov- 
ery of  the  age.  It  is  well  to  find  in 
Christ  a  revelation  of  God,  also  in- 
estimable teaching  and  example.  But 
God  is  primary,  not  Jesus,  as  Paul 
himself  would  teach  us,  when  he  says 
that  in  the  end  Christ  will  give  up 
the  kingdom  to  the  Father.  God  is 
quite  as  loving  as  Jesus.  He  holds  no 
anger  to  be  appeased.  His  fatherly 
love  can  hardly  need  any  sacrifice  to 
remove  his  anger.  His  attitude  to  us 
is  that  of  a  father,  not  of  a  jealous 
judge  who  rules  under  law  which  in- 
fallibly exacts  penalty  for  every  of- 
fense. I  cannot  but  believe  that  mod- 
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ern  theology  has  made  too  much  of 
the  atonement,  much  more  than  the 
Bible  makes  of  it  under  the  figures 
either  of  sacrifice  or  redemption. 
With  Paul  the  great  thing  was  the 
resurrection,  more  than  the  atone- 
ment. He  makes  much,  to  be  sure,  of 
the  atonement,  that  is,  Christ's  death 
for  us,  but  it  is  always  huper,  for,  in 
our  behalf,  not  anti,  instead  of,  in 
substitution.  We  know  certainly,  be- 
yond historic  doubt,  that  Jesus  has 
revealed  to  us  God,  our  Father,  and 
the  rule  of  life  in  the  spirit,  not  in 
any  forms  or  rituals,  and  the  eternal 
life;  also  that  his  teaching  of  God  and 
duty  has  been  of  mighty  saving  in- 
fluences and  that  is  enough;  and  if 
there  be  more  in  the  counsels  of  God 
that  made  his  death  especially  im- 
portant, because  otherwise  "die  he  or 
justice  must,"  in  "rigid  satisfaction, 
death  for  death,"  this  we  may  prop- 
erly leave  in  the  counsels  of  God,  who 
only  knows,  where  our  merits  and 
our  frailties  in  equal  trust  repose, 
the  bosom  of  our  Father  and  our 
God. 

THE  ESSENCE  OF  CONVERSION 

There  are  those  who  will  see  a  re- 
ligious danger  in  the  slipping  away 
from  the  former  views  as  to  the  su- 
preme authority  of  the  written  word 
of  God.  There  is  such  danger.  There 
are  those  who  will  conclude  that  if 
the  outposts  of  faith  are  withdrawn 
the  whole  fortress  is  lost.  Their 
alarm  we  cannot  help.  If  they  have 
had  the  essence  of  Christianity,  the 
love  of  God  and  man,  their  own  faith 
will  not  perish.  I  think  a  clearer  un- 
derstanding of  what  Christianity 
really  is,  and  the  removal  of  its  dubi- 
ous theological  defenses  added  to  the 
simple  gospel,  as  the  Jews  "fenced" 
the  Law,  will  help  not  a  few  to 
choose  the  Christian  life.  And  at  any 
rate  we  ought  not  to  hesitate  to  seek 
and  proclaim  what  our  best  study 
believes  to  be  true,  out  of  any  fear 
that  the  result  will  endanger  our 
faith  or  that  of  others.  Truth  will 
prevail,  and  truth  will  be  safe. 

I  find  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 
therefore  where  I  would  not  expect 
it,  the  clearest,  the  most  philosoph- 
ical, explanation  of  the  transition  by 
which  the  man  who  has  sinned 
passes  into  the  divine  life.  In  vision 
Isaiah  saw  Jehovah  on  his  throne, 
and  he  heard  the  seraphim  about  the 
throne  cry,  "Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the 
Lord  God  of  hosts."  That  is,  being 
interpreted,  he  was  overwhelmed  by 
the  thought  of  the  infinite  sanctity 
of  God,  in  whom  holiness  is  supreme 
over  every  other  attribute.  He  had  a 
view  of  how  beautiful  and  how  aw- 
ful goodness  is,  and  of  the  God  who 
loves  and  will  support  and  crown 
goodness,  and  who  hates  and  will  op- 


pose and  crush  wrong.  The  effect  on 
him  of  this  vision  of  the  holy  God 
was  to  make  Isaiah  look  inward  on 
himself  and  see  his  own  failure  to 
meet  the  faultless  glory  of  such  holi- 
ness, and  he  cried,  "Wo  is  me,  for  I 
am  undone,  for  I  am  a  man  of  un- 
clean lips,  and  I  dwell  in  the  midst 
of  a  people  of  unclean  lips ;  for  mine 
eyes  have  seen  the  King,  the  Lord  of 
Hosts."  That  being  interpreted  is 
that  a  serious  consideration  of  the 
infinite  beauty  and  majesty  of  the 
goodness  of  God  stirs  the  self-con- 
victed soul  to  confess  and  repent  of 
its  sins,  for  "the  goodness  of  God 
leadeth  to  repentance."  So  repent- 
ance is  the  second  stage  in  the  ex- 
perience of  conversion.  The  vision  of 
Isaiah  continues:  "Then  flew  one  of 
the  seraphim  unto  me,  having  a  live 
coal  in  his  hand  which  he  had  taken 
with  the  tongs  from  off  the  altar, 
and  he  laid  it  upon  my  mouth,  say- 
ing, 'Lo,  this  hath  touched  thy  lips, 
and  thine  iniquity  is  taken  away,  and 
thy  sin  purged.'  "  This  third  step  fol- 
lows and  must  follow,  if  God  is  good, 
the  pardoning  word  heard  and  joy- 
fully accepted.  This  we  call  faith, 
faith  in  the  present  and  instant  love 
and  forgiveness  of  God.  The  Old  Tes- 
tament speaks  of  the  coal  from  the 
altar  of  sacrifice,  but  the  New  Testa- 
ment says  that  "the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  his  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all 
sin";  yet  it  is  all  faith  in  God's 
mercy,  thru  which  we,  as  well  as  the 
elders,  obtain  a  good  report.  But  this 
third  step  does  not  conclude  the  vis- 
ion or  the  experience  of  the  for- 
given soul ;  for  the  prophet  con- 
tinues :  "And  I  heard  a  voice  saying. 
Whom  shall  I  send  and  who  will  go 
for  us?  Then  said  I,  Here  am  I; 
Lord,  send  me."  The  soul  that  has  a 
convincing  sense  of  the  splendor  of 
the  spotless  goodness  of  God,  that  has 
then  repented  of  sin,  and  then  has  the 
assurance  of  faith  in  the  forgiveness 
and  love  of  God,  cannot  fail  to  hear 
God's  call,  and  the  cry  of  a  suffering 
and  erring  world  for  help  on  errands 
of  mercy.  He  will  give  himself  to  fel- 
low-service with  Christ;  and  this  is 
the  final  and  completing  stage  in  the 
process  of  conversion,  what  we  call 
consecration,  which  is  love  regnant 
if  not  yet  perfected  in  the  soul,  love 
sacrificial  and  conqueror  over  life  or 
death,  the  fairest  word,  whether  for 
man  or  angel,  in  the  bright  lexicon 
of  love. 

THE  WILL  TO  BE  GOOD 

I  have  used  the  word  conversion, 
a  word  not  soon  to  go  out  of  use.  It 
designates  the  critical  experience 
which  every  one  must  have  possest 
who  would  live  a  worthy  life.  It  has 
all  these  elements  of  religious  ex- 
perience, the  vision  of  the  beauty  of 


goodness,  sorrow  for  the  wrong  that 
has  been  done,  assurance  of  the  lov- 
ing mercy  of  God,  and  the  will  to 
live  the  life  which  goodness  and  the 
God  of  Goodness  require.  One  need 
not  know  when  the  will  so  to  live  be- 
comes first  conscious;  it  may  have 
grown  in  the  child  thru  his  earliest 
education,  or  it  may  have  come  later 
through  a  deep  conflict  and  convul- 
sion of  the  soul;  but  at  some  time  it 
must  begin  to  rule  the  man.  One  ele- 
ment or  another  may  predominate  in 
the  experience,  perhaps  an  over- 
whelming conviction  of  sin,  with  a 
sudden  light  driving  away  the  gloom ; 
or  it  may  be  that  a  sense  of  the  love 
of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  will  so  flood 
the  soul  that  faith  is  swallowed  up  in 
victory;  or  it  may  be  that  a  serious 
and  yet  passionless  resolve  may  set- 
tle quietly  on  the  soul  to  live  a 
worthy  and  useful  life — whatever 
the  form  of  the  experience  may  be  it 
will  finally  settle  into  the  conscious 
determination  to  the  love  and  service 
of  Being  in  General,  that  is,  to  God 
and  man.  And  such  a  will,  shown  in 
life,  is  the  crown  of  life,  whether  it 
appears  under  the  Christian  dispen- 
sation, or  the  older  Jewish,  or  blos- 
soms in  the  less  favored  soil  of  some 
pagan  faith  or  some  dubitant  philos- 
ophy. 

"WHAT  SHALL  I  DO  TO  BE  SAVED?" 

Why  do  not  preachers  and  Sunday 
school  teachers  understand  how  to 
make  it  clear  to  their  hearers  or 
their  scholars  just  what  it  is  thus  to 
become  a  Christian?  It  is  the  most 
important  thing  to  be  taught  in  a 
Bible  school  or  a  theological  semi- 
nary; but  I  do  not  think  that  I  was 
properly  taught  it.  My  experience 
was  that  of  many,  I  believe,  who 
have  been  told  they  ought  to  become 
Christians,  and  who  wish  it,  but  who 
have  not  been  told  just  exactly,  in 
plain  terms,  what  they  must  do  about 
it.  They  get  the  idea  that  they  must 
wait  till  it  comes ;  or  when  they  have 
asked,  "What  must  I  do  to  be 
saved?"  they  have  heard  the  blind 
answer,  "Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  and  thou  shalt  be  saved."  But 
what  is  it,  they  have  asked,  to  be- 
lieve on  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  how 
shall  I  go  about  it?  I  think  that  an- 
swer about  the  most  unintelligible 
that  can  be  given  in  these  days.  It 
had  a  more  definite  meaning  when 
Paul  said  it. 

I  remember  how  the  importance  of 
having  a  clear  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion was  first  imprest  upon  me.  It 
was  in  the  first  year  after  my  gradu- 
ation from  the  theological  seminary 
that,  shortlj^  before  the  opening  of 
the  Civil  War,  I  had  charge  of  two 
churches  in  the  troubled  state  of 
Kansas.  The  whole  population  of  the 
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village  where  I  lived  was  employed 
in  cutting  lumber  from  the  neigh- 
boring Indian  reserve.  One  day  the 
older  Methodist  minister  and  myself 
were  suddenly  called  to  visit  a  man 
who  had  been  hurt  by  the  falling  of 
a  tree  and  had  but  a  few  hours  to 
live.  He  was  presumably  of  the  reck- 
less, profane  class,  but  yet  no  unbe- 
liever, and  desperately  wanted  to 
make  his  peace  with  God  during  the 
very  brief  remaining  period  of  pro- 
bation. The  older  minister  talked 
and  prayed  with  him,  but  it  did  not 
seem  to  me  that  he  had  given  any 
clear  instruction.  Then  it  came  my 
turn,  and  the  best  I  knew  I  said,  but 
I  went  away  sad  at  heart,  for  I  felt 
that  I  had  not  said  that  something 
that  ought  to  have  been  said. 

What  should  be  said?  That,  I 
think,  which  should  be  said  to  a  lit- 
tle innocent  child  that  knows  very 
little  of  sin,  and  that  same  which 
should  be  said  to  the  experienced 
man  of  this  selfish  world.  The  child 
should  be  told  that  God  is  good,  that 


God  loves  good  children,  that  God 
will  love  him  if  he  is  good,  that  Je- 
sus was  good  and  loved  little  chil- 
dren, and  that  he  died  to  help  them 
be  good  and  go  to  heaven;  and  then 
the  child  should  be  urged  and  per- 
suaded— ^and  the  persuasion  will  not 
be  difficult — to  promise  before  God 
that  he  will  try  as  long  as  he  lives  to 
be  good,  to  please  God,  for  God  will 
love  him  and  help  him.  That  is  all 
that  is  essential,  but  it  must  be  fol- 
lowed up,  that  the  purpose  may  not 
be  forgotten,  and  that  goodness  may 
grow  into  a  habit.  That  is  all  that  is 
needed  for  the  older  people  that  they 
may  be  converted  and  become  as  lit- 
tle children.  I  should  have  told  that 
lumberman — I  hope  I  did  substan- 
tially if  imperfectly — that  he  knew, 
and  God  knew,  that  he  had  not  lived 
a  good  and  pure  life,  but  that  God  is 
not  resentful  but  very  merciful  and 
forgiving;  and  that  before  he  went 
to  meet  his  God  he  should  follow  me 
in  a  prayer  of  repentance  and  in  the 
pledge  before   God  that  if  his  life 


were  preserved,  or  in  the  brief  frac- 
tion of  it  left,  he  would  forsake  sin 
and  live  in  such  a  way  as  would 
please  God,  and  that  if  he  did  this 
earnestly,  he  might  now  die  happy 
in  the  faith  that  the  Heavenly  Father 
who  loves  the  returning  prodigal  will 
forgive  him  and  receive  him  even  as 
the  penitent  thief  was  received  into 
Paradise. 

That  is  all  I  know.  It  is  the 
simple  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  he 
taught  it  to  sinful  men  and  women, 
who  heard  him  gladly.  And  I  believe 
that  such  faithful  teaching  to  our 
children  will  give  us  purer  and  more 
intelligent  Christians  than  will  be 
gathered  in  by  the  excitement  of 
septennial  revivals.  The  revival  is 
not  bad  when  needed,  but  how  much 
better  that  quietness  of  thought 
which  offers  the  prayer: 

Oh  give  to  me,  made  lowly  wise 
The  spirit  of  self-sacrifice; 
The  confidence  of  reason  give. 
And  in  the  light  of  love  thy  bondman  let 
me  live. 


THE    WORD 

BY    M.     E.     M.     DAVIS 


What  wilt  thou  say  at  the  Questioning, 

Oh,  Land  who  sittest  between  the  seas? 
What  word,  when  master,  and  lord,  and  king. 

Shall  trumpet  their  splendid  destinies? 
For,  one  will  speak  of  the  birth  of  Time 

In  the  lap  of  his  robe,  mayhap;  and  one 
Will  tell  of  his  craft  that  scorched  the  rime. 

Or  chilled  the  fire  of  the  primal  sun. 

"Many  feet  pass  over  me, 
From  sunrise  ocean  to  sunset  sea, 

Coming,  going, 
— And  all  are  free. 
This  will  I  say  at  the  Questioning." 


Nay,  the  Soldier  will  shout  his  battle-cries. 

And  show  on  his  breast  a  thousand  scars ; 
His  voice  on  the  blowing  wind  will  rise, 

The  bugle-blast  of  a  thousand  wars. 
The  Master  will  boast  of  his  pillared  halls. 

Carved  and  wroughten  by  cunning  hands ; 
The  Chief,  enthroned  on  his  world-old  walls. 

Will  cry  aloud  of  his  conquered  lands. 

"Many  feet  pass  over  me, 

From  sunset  ocean  to  sunrise  sea. 

Coming,  going, 
— And  all  are  free. 
This  will  I  say  at  the  Questioning." 


But,  these  by  their  battleships  will  walk. 

Those  thru  their  busy  marts  will  stride ; 
While  all,  with  jostling  tongues,  will  talk 

Of  growing  power  and  rightful  pride. 
Then,  thou,  what  word  wilt  thou  speak,  dear  Heart, 

When  thou  comest  forth  to  the  Questioning, 
And  Conquest,  Learning,  Science,  Art, 

Laughing  loudly,  the  Nations  sing? 

"Peace,  dolt!  Is  Freedom  a  paltry  thing? 
Many  feet  pass  over  me, 
From  sunrise  ocean  to  sunset  sea, 

Coming,  going, 
— And  all  are  free. 
Thus  will  I  answer,  when  lord  and  king 
Their  power,  and  wisdom,  and  glory,  sing. 
And,  as  far  as  the  heavens  my  Word  shall  ring, 
My  great,  glad  Word !  at  the  Questioning." 
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The  New 
Books 


JAPAN  TO  AMERICA 

Japan's  Message  to  America,  edited 
by  Naoichi  Masaoka,  is  a  symposium 
by  thirty-five  of  Japan's  most  repre- 
sentative men  of  affaii's.  It  is  designed 
to  explain  the  friendliness  of  Japan  to 
the  United  States. 

As  might  be  expected,  a  feeling  of 
sadness  and  wonderment  runs  thru  al- 
most every  article  that  the  Japanese 
attitude  toward  the  United  States 
seems  to  be  so  misunderstood,  and  that 
all  Japanese  efforts  to  bring  about  a 
better  understanding  are  so  indifferent 
to  us. 

There  is  nothing  more  cei'tain  in  in- 
ternational relations  than  that  next  to 
the  preservation  of  the  Anglo-Japanese 
alliance,  Japan's  one  desire  is  to  culti- 
vate closer  relations  with  the  United 
States.  Again  and  again  she  has  gone 
out  of  her  way  to  show  her  gratitude 
and  good  will.  Not  long  ago  the  Em- 
peror donated  $25,000  to  the  American 
Hospital  of  Tokyo,  an  almost  unprece- 
dented, act  of  Imperial  favor.  But  tho 
we  accept  all  these  proffers  of  friend- 
ship as  a  matter  of  course,  our  people 
go  right  on  insulting  Japan  with  su- 
preme indifference  to  the  consequences. 
Indeed  indications  are  multiplying  that 
Japan  is  at  last  beginning  to  think  that 
America  does  not  prize  her  friendship. 

This  little  book  ought  to  touch  the 
heart  of  the  American  people.  We  wish 
it  could  be  put  into  the  hands  of  every 
American  editor  and  every  legislator 
and  executive,  whether  national,  state 
or  municipal,  who  is  called  upon  to 
deal  with   the  Japanese  problem. 

It  is  time  for  the  United  States  to 
adopt  a  new  Oriental  policy.  Has  Eu- 
rope no  lessons  for  us  now? 

Japan  to  America,  edited  by  Naoichi 
Masaoka.  New  York  :  Putnam.  $1.25. 

THE   DEATH   OF  A   NOBODY 

Like  a  pebble  this  insignificant  in- 
cident, The  Death  of  a  Nobody,  is 
tossed  into  Nobody's  circle  and  ripples 
of  odd  musings,  of  mind-twists  stretch 
in  every  direction.  In  this  curious  com- 
mingling of  abstract  philosophy  with 
detail,  Jules  Remains  has  done  an  ar- 
resting piece  of  work  which  has  found 
able  translators.  He  makes  the  group, 
not  the  individual,  his  theme — the 
group  as  an  entity — but  in  the  same 
breath  he  demonstrates  with  enthusi- 
asm how  far,  how  unbelievably  far 
the  reach  of  the  individual  extends. 
The  delicacy  of  his  analysis  of  group 
psychology  is  joined  with  that  pene- 
trating simplicity  of  phrase  and  meta- 
phor by  which  the  French  make  homely 
things  precious  in  the  telling.  Consider 
the  stopping  of  a  diligence: 

The  inside  of  the  carriage  remained  mo- 
tionless,   trying    to    preserve    its    life    ud- 
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NABISCO 

Sugar  Wafers 

make  an  irresistible  appeal 
to  the  palate.  These  be- 
witching dessert  confec- 
tions are  made  for  the  joyful 
occasion,  the  social  gather- 
ing, the  feast. 


ANOLA — Delicious  wafers 
of  chocolate-flavored  good- 
ness; crisp  baking  outside, 
smooth  cream  filling  inside, 
chocolate-flavored  through- 
out. The  taste  is  unique, 
the  form  is  inviting,  and  the 
occasions  upon  vs^hich  they 
can  be  appropriately  served 
are  without  number. 


ADOI^ — Another  dessert 
confection  invariably  popu- 
lar with  the  hostess.  These 
little  wafers  are  pleasing  to 
look  upon,  entrancing  to 
the  taste,  whether  served 
with  dessert  or  eaten  as  a 
confection. 


FESTINO— Their  resem- 
blance to  an  actual  almond 
is  most  attractive.  FESTINO 
conceals  beneath  the  deli- 
cate shells  an  enticing 
sw^eetened,  almond- 
flavored  filling. 

NATIONAL    BISCUIT 
COMPANY 


AN   ILLUSTRATION   OF  SOME  OF   THE  DIFFERENCES 

KING  JAMES  VERSION  1611       I  Cor.  15:33     AMERICAN  STANDARD  VERSION  1901 
33     Be  not  deceived :  evil  communica-  |   33     Be  not  deceived :   evil  companion- 
tions  corrupt  good  manners.  |   ships  corrupt  good  morals. 

THE  AMERICAN  ^"^S'll^"~ 
..SST,...   STANDARD  BIBLE 

is  the  same  old  Bible  that  we  have  always  used,  but  it  gives  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
inspired  writers  in  the  language  of  today  instead  of  that  used  three  hundred  years  ago. 

"The  best  translation  of  the  Serl/ttuFos  In  the  English  Language." 

Be  sure  and  ask  your  bookseller  for  the  American  Standard,  or  write  for  Free  Booklet  to 

THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS,. 381  U,  Fourth  Ave.  (Cor.  27th St.)  Mew  York 

Publishers  for  the  American  Revision  Committee — Bible  Publishers  for  over  Fiity  Years 


TEACHERS 

We  have  prepared  interesting  literature  telling  how  The  Independent  is  being  used  as  a 
text-book  in  schools  thruout  the  land  in  connection  with  English,  Current  History  and  Civil 
Government  classes.     Mailed  free  on  request.     The  Independent,  iig  West  40th   St.,  New  York. 
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The  Ideal 
"Private  Secretary'*  \ 


A  LONE  in  your  office,  inspiration  never  escapes  you.     It  may  be  a  letter,  a 
memorandum  to  your  assistant,  a  confirmation  of  a  telephone  call,  or,  perhaps, 
a  memorandum  to  yourself  as  a  reminder,  but  the  Dictaphone  gets  it  all,  instantly, 
silently  and  accurately. 

Your  train  of  thought,  your  flow  of  language  is  never  chilled,  never  choked  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  stenographer's  presence.  The  Dictaphone  never  asks  you  to  repeat, 
never  suggests  that  you  talk  slower  when  you  wax  enthusiastic  and  dictate  rapidly. 

And  your  letters  are  transcribed  quicker,  better,  more  accurately  and  at  less  cost. 

Demonstration  in  your  own  office  on  your  ovvn  work.  Reach  for  your  telephone 
and  call  up  "The  Dictaphone."  If  you  don't  find  that  address  in  your  telephone 
directory,  write  to  the 
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Suite  1321 A  Woolworth  Building, 


New  York 
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Stores  in  the  Principal  Cities  Dealers  Everywhere 

Official  Dictatin_^  MaLhine  of  the  Panafna-Paci/ic  htterniidoni^i   Expositioji. 

"YOUR  DAY'S  WORK"— a  book  we    should    like    to    send    you. 


CLERGYMEN  out  of  employment  or  inca- 
pacitated for  regular  pastorate  can  make  $10- 
$20  per  day.  Honorable  employment  and  work 
for     which     they     are     particularly     adapted. 

(No  book  peddling  proposition) 

C.  E.  SMITH  &  COMPANY 

450  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Base  andFloop^ 
one  continuous  ^ 
piece 
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Put  on  Like  Plaster-Wears  Like  Iron 

It  is  a  composition  mnterial.  easily  applied  in  plistic  form 
over  ol'i  or  new  wood,  iron,  concrete,  or  other  solid  founda- 
tion— l-aid  %  to  H  in-  thick — Does  not  crack,  peel  or  come 
loose  Tom  the  foundation. 

It  presents  a  continuous,  fine  grrained,  smooth,  non- 
slippery  su-^ace.  pr-iciically  a  se:^niless  tile^No  crack, 
crevice  or  joint  for  tlie  accumulation  of  crease,  dirt  or 
moisture — Is  noiseless  and  does  not  fatigue. 

^   Ttic   Best   Floor 

for  Kitchen,  Pantry,  Bath  RAnm,  Laundry,  Porch.  Carage, 
Restaur-mt,  Theater.  Hotel,  Office  Building.  Railroad  Station. 
Hospital — all  places  where  a  beautiful,  substantial  and  fooi- 
easy  floor  is  desired. 

Yjur  choice  of  several  practical  colors 
Full  in  formation  n  mi  sainple  FREE  on  request 

IMPERIAL  FLOOR  COMPANY,  16  Cutler  Building,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

On  tlu-  Mtrtd  Six   Vf.irs 


Is  Your  Refrigerator 
Poisoning  Your  Food  ? 


A  leading  medical  authority  says : 
"a  poor  refrigerator  means  not  only 
wasted  ice  but  often  wasted  lives 
from  spoiled  food."  Read  wtiat 
physicians  and  others  say  about 
wonderful  ice-saving  and  health 
protection  the  Monroe  af?ords. 


Housekeeping  Inalilute 


5t^"Monroe 


Th-Monroe  food  compartments  are 
Genuine  Solid  Porcelain  v/are 
—in  one  piece— over  an  inch 
thick— every  corner  rounded. 
Not  cheap  porcelain-enamel  on 
metal  base— l»ut  one  piece  of  white 
unbreakable  porcelain  ware  which  can 
be  easilykeptfreeof  germs— no  cracks, 
joints,  or  corners — nothing  to  breaker 
cliip. 
30  Days  Trial— Cash  or  Credit 

'  old  direct  from  factory  at  factorv 
price.  Freight  paid  and  all  money  back 
if  not  absolutely  satisfactory. 

IVfonroe    Refplgerator    Co. 

(Established   1868)  Sta.  27b.  Lockland,  O. 


"Using-  about  one- 
third  the  icetheothers 
did."  T.  G.  Mackie, 
New  Orleans. 

"Cut  ice  bills  from 
S%to$8.-'  T.W.Wil- 
liams. Milwaukee. 

"Reduced  ice  bills 
nearlv  40  per  cent." 
Dr.B.  H. Wells. South- 
port,  Conn. 

"Much  more  ec- 
onomical than  an  v 
other  of  several  I  ha\e 
had."Dr.O.B.Shreve, 
Salem,  Mass. 

"Saved  about  50  lbs. 
of  ice  per  day  over  an- 
other make  of  same 
size."  W.  M.  Rieke. 
Paducah.  Ky, 

"An  ice  saver,  a 
germ  preventor,  hence 
a  health  preserver  to 
an>' family."  Dr.Chas. 
Hupe.  Lafayette,  Iiid. 

"Economical  in  use 
of  ice  :  and  preserving 
in  best  manner  articles 
placed  in  it."  Dr.  R. 
E.  Starkweather, 
Evansion.  Ills. 

^^^e'f«  Free  Book 

about  relrigeralors 

It  tells  yon  how  to  se- 
lect the  home  refriger- 
ator— how  to  keep  food 
longer  wiifioiit  spoil- 
ing— how  to  cut  down 
ice  ttills — how  to  guard 
against  sickness — doc- 
tor's bills. 


changed.  But  it  felt  abashed.  The  noise 
and  movement,  in  withdrawing  from  it, 
had  left  it  high  and  dry ;  it  had  lost  its 
balance,  and  toppled  sideways  like  a 
.stranded   hull. 

The  translators  in  their  lucid  dedica- 
tory preface  "can  conceive  M.  Jules 
Romains  having  an  influence  upon  a 
few — a  few  who  may  influence  others." 
That  would  seem  sure,  for  he  has  given 
fiction  a  new  focus. 

The  Death  of  a  Nobody,  by  Jules 
Romains,  translated  by  Desmond 
MacCarthy  and  Sydney  Waterlow. 
Huebsch.   $1.25. 

OLD   KINDERHOOK 

With  a  loving  compilation  of  much 
rare  material  Rev.  Edward  A.  Collier, 
D.D.,  in  A  History  of  Old  Kinderhook, 
has  created  a  handsome  volume  which 
tells  the  story  of  "that  part  of  Albany 
County  which  touches  the  river  where 
the  'Half  Moon'  of  Hendrik  Hudson 
dropt  anchor  furthest  north."  It  was 
from  the  children  playing  on  the  shore 
that  the  place  got  it's  name  of  "Chil- 
dren's Corner,"  or  Kinder  Hoek.  The 
town  is  now  in  Columbia  County  and 
does  not  touch  the  river  at  all.  It  has 
a  long  roll  of  illustrious  citizens  and  fa- 
mous homes,  and  Dr.  Collier,  who  has 
been  for  half  a  century  the  honored 
pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church,  tells 
the  tale  of  local  life  with  clearness  and 
charm.  Lindenwold,  the  spacious  and 
beautiful  home  of  Martin  Van  Buren, 
where  Washington  Irving  often  visited, 
and  where  he  found  the  character  of 
Ichabod  Crane,  is  one  of  Kinderhook's 
most  cherished  possessions.  The  village 
was  also  the  home  of  the  retiring  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  Hon.  Martin  H. 
Glynn,  and  we  may  be  pardoned  for 
adding  that  the  first  newspaper  owned 
by  the  President  of  The  Independent 
was  The  Kinderhook  Advertiser,  which 
had  a  weekly  circulation  of  five  hundred 
copies,  but  in  whose  editorial  and  me- 
chanical production  its  owner  enjoyed 
some  of  the  most  thrilling  experiences 
of  his  life. 

A  History  of  Old  Kinderhook,  by 
Edward  A.  Collier.  New  York:  G. 
P.   Putnam's  Sons.   $5. 

THE  GENERAL  EDUCATION 
BOARD 

The  General  Education  Board  is  the 
corporation  endowed  by  Mr.  Rockefel- 
ler to  aid  education.  It  is  under  a  well- 
chosen  board  of  directors,  and  it  pos- 
sesses a  productive  fund  of  $34,000,000, 
which  in  the  last  fiscal  year  produced 
an  income  of  $2,417,079.  Since  the  first 
gift  to  it  twelve  years  ago  of  $1,000,- 
000,  according  to  its  own  account  of  its 
activities  published  by  the  board,  it 
has  expended  $15,894,365,  of  which  all, 
except  $304,795  for  operating  expenses, 
has  been  given  to  education,  and  of -this 
$13,253,666  has  been  presented  outright 
to  universities,  colleges  and  medical 
schools.  The  rest  has  gone  to  rural  edu- 
cation, mostly  in  the  South.  The  pres- 
ent volume  gives  briefly  the  history  of 
the  board,  its  charter,  and  its  service 
in  education,  particularly  in  the  South, 
and  in  agriculture.  In  its  corn  and  can- 
ning clubs,  by  prizes  as  well  as  instruc- 
tion, it  teaches  boys  and  girls  better 
methods  of  agriculture.  It  is  a  splendid 
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work  which  is  thus  carried  on.  We 
have  also  the  account  of  the  fine  woi'k 
done  in  medical  research,  and  the 
list  of  large  gifts  given  to  colleges,  these 
always  on  condition  of  perhaps  three 
times  as  much  in  private  benefactions. 
And  this  is  one  of  the  chief  foundations 
of  which  some  people  are  so  suspicious, 
dreading  lest  somehow  they  will  either 
enslave  the  institutions  or  will  enslave 
labor  thru  their  large  blocks  of  stock 
held  in  steel,  oil  and  other  corpora- 
tions. Yet  their  work  is  open  to  the 
eyes  of  all,  their  doings  fully  publisho(i 
and  their  service  patent  to  men  anc 
boys.  The  fifty  illustrations  in  the  book 
will  interest  and  instruct  any  one  whu 
wants  to  learn  how  to  make  three  bit! 
ears  of  corn  grow  where  only  one  grew 
before. 

The  General  Education  Board.  Nev. 
York :   26  Broadway. 

A  PERUVIAN  ROMANCE 

Old  and  New  Peru  are  skilfully  blende<l 
in  The  Bride  of  the  Sun  by  Gastou  Le- 
roux.  He  has  woven  a  tapestry  of  Indian 
legends,  modern  commerco,  palaces  niid 
altars  of  the  Incas,  revolution,  geography, 
and  adventure,  of  a  highly-colored  and  in- 
tricate pattern. 

McBride,  Nast.   $1.25. 

LABOR  AND  THE  CHURCH 

Craig  S.  Thorns'  e.xamination  of  the  re- 
lation of  the  workingman's  rehition  to  the 
Church  and  Christianity  in  The  Workinr/- 
man's  Christ  is  an  interpretation  of 
Christ's  life  and  message  in  terms  of  pres- 
ent social  strivings.  It  is  earnest,  thought- 
ful,  convincing. 

Dodd,  Mead.  $1.25. 

THE  TENTH  CHANCE 

The  quest  for  adventurous  setting  carries 
that  prolific  writer,  Harold  Bindloss,  out 
upon  the  North  Sea  in  the  exciting  tale  of 
an  ex-mate  of  a  Pacific  liner  who.  all  for 
the  love  of  one  fair  maid — not  so  irresist- 
ible to  unprejudiced  susceptibilities — stakes 
his  all  in  a  venture  to  probe  The  Secret  of 
the  Reef.  Home  the  conquering  hero  comos 
bringing  a  water-logged  casket  of  lead  and 
carrying  away  the  maiden's  heart. 

Stokes.  $1.30. 

KEEPING    JACK    FROM    BEING    DULL 

Henry  S.  Curtis  is  an  authority  on  the 
subject  of  Education  Through  Play,  the 
first  of  a  series  of  books  by  him  dealing 
with  child  culture.  Restricting  its  discus- 
sion of  play  to  that  of  the  school  and  leav- 
ing the  public,  open  playground  and  the 
element  of  play  in  the  home  for  future  con- 
sideration, he  gives  not  only  the  practical 
suggestions  of  many  years'  study  here  and 
abroad,  but  deals  as  well  with  the  entire 
psychological  and  sociological  import  of 
child  play. 

Macmillan.   $1.25. 

GENIUS 

Schopenhauer's  dictum  that  genius  is  sim- 
ply the  completest  objectivity  and  Goethe's 
observation  that  the  one  distinctive 
thing  required  of  genius  is  the  love  of  truth 
are  accepted  as  the  final  criteria  of  genius 
by  Dr.  Hermann  Tiirck  in  his  lectures  pub- 
lished under  the  title  The  Man  of  Genius. 
The  author  does  not  make  an  analysis  of 
genius,  but  applies  the  canons  of  various 
philosophers  to  a  large  number  of  great 
men.  and  to  the  three  aspects  of  life — the 
esthetic,  the  intellectual  and  the  practical. 

Macmillan.  S4. 

HAUPTMANN   THE    SYMBOLIST 

The  fifth  volume  of  the  translation  of 
the  Dramatic  Works  of  Gerhart  Haupt- 
mann  edited  by  Professor  Lewisohn  of 
Ohio  State  contains  three  plays  that  would 
keep  a  Hauptmann  Society  busy  all  winter 
at  interpretation.  Even  those  who  profess 
a  clear  comprehension  of  the  meaning  of 
"The  Sunken  Bell"  or  "Hanele's  Assump- 
tion" may  without  humiliation  confess 
themselves  baffled  by  "And  Pippa  Dances" 


IT  YOUR  IDEAS 

_      ''$9,000  offered  lor  certain 

Inventions.  Book  "How  to  Obtain 

;a  Patent"  and  ""What  to  Invent" 

Jscntfree.    Send  roush  sketch  for  free 
J  report  as  to  patentability.     Patents  ad- 
vertised for  sale  at  our  expense  in  Man- 
Dfactnrers'  Journals. 

CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE,  Patent  Atty's 
'Est.  16  Years     1077  F.  St,  Washington,  D.  C. 


SOLeadingBoatBuildershave  joined  with 
the  Gray  JlotorCompany  in  is.suiug  a  cat- 
alog showing  the  specialties  of  each, 
which  includes  fishing  launches  complete 
from  8125  upward  to  mahogany  finished 
express  launches  with  Self-starting  6-Cyl- 
inrler  4- Cycle  Gray  Motors  for  SiVX). 
Cruisers  from  S4')0  up.  This  book  helps 
youselectjustthe  model  of  boat  you  have 
been  looking  for  and  tells  you  where  to 
buy  itand  what  itwillcost.  Send  fortius 
bit;  Boat  Catalog  today.  Free.  Also  Gray 
Marine  Engine  Catalog  showing  full  line  of  2and  4  cycle 
marliii"  motors  from  $."">  upwards,   one  to  six  cylindore. 

Gray  Motor  Co.,    356  Gray  Motor  BIdB.,  Oetrolt.  Micli 


GRAY 

MOTORS 


Me 


lyillUTrn-SUPERINTENDEXT.  .American  or 
"^-'**'*'Et]glish,  of  gentleman's  estate.  Wood- 
stock, Conn.;  married,  uiulor  35  years.  Thorough 
experience  in  poultry  raising,  care  of  grounds, 
roads,  trees,  including  apple  trees.  Must  be  gener- 
ally tiseful.  Best  of  references  as  to  character,  so- 
briety and  experience.  Reply  by  mail.  C.  W. 
BOWEX,    5    East   Sixty-third   St.,    New    York. 


ROWNX 

Bronchial      ^ 

trocheJ 

For  the  Voice 

Promptly  relieve  cougrhs,  irrita- 
tion or  soreness  of  the  throat. 
Used  throughout  the  world  by 
prominent  public  speakers  and 
singrers.  The  standard  remedy  for 
throat  troubles. 

Convenient  and  effective  and  pei;fectly 
safe  to  use  freely.    Contain  no  opiates- 
will  not  affect  the  appetite  or  digestion. 
Sold  only  in  Boxes—neverin  bulk. 
25e,  50c,  and  $1.00.    Sample  Kree. 
JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON         Boston.  Mass. 
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Boston 
Garter 


Everybody 
in  Ihe  world 


wears  em 


"What  Will  Be  the  Result  of  the  War?" 

President  John  A.  Marquis  of  Coe  College 
Iowa,  has  written  for  us  two  articles  on  this 
question.  The  first  will  be  subtitled,  "If 
the  Allies  Win"  and  the  second  "  If  Germany 
Wins." 

"The  Girl  and  The  College:  Does  II 
Increase  or  Decrease  Home  Efficiency?" 

President  Anna  J.  McfCeagof  Wilson  College 
has  written  for  us  an  article  dealing  with  this 
most  important  question. 

These  articles  are  only  three  of  the  many 
which  will  be  published  in  The  Presbyterian 
Banner  during  the  next  few  weeks.  Besides 
these  articles,  there  will  also  be  published 
many  interesting,  wholesome  stories. 

In  order  to  place  The  Banner  quickly 
into  25,000  more  homes  we  will  mail 
13  issues  of  the  paper  to  any  address 
for  25c  or  26  issues  for  40c. 

The  Presbyterian  Banner  reguleu-ly  sells  for 
5c  each  copy  or  $2.00  each  year. 

The 
Presbyterian  Banner 

An  Illustrated  Home  Paper 

2130  MARTIN  BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH,  PENN. 


or  "Schluck  and  Jau."  The  third  play  of 
this  volume,  "Charlemagne's  Hostage."  a 
legendary  drama  in  verse,  is  still  less  known 
to  America  than  the  other  two. 

Huebsch.  $1.50. 

THIRTEEN  ECCENTRICS 

Not  for  legal  talent  nor  for  judicial  emi- 
nence so  much  as  for  strange  kinks  of 
character  have  the  men  whose  lives  make 
111)  the  theme  of  Some  Old  Scots  Jiidfies, 
by  W.  Forbes  Gray,  been  chosen.  Scottish 
judges  wh(>n  Pretender  fought  for  a 
throne,  when  Wordsworth's  literary  revo- 
lution was  in  swing,  when  Napoleon's  ves- 
sels were  held  prizes  before  courts  of  ad- 
miralty, these  thirteeu  men  in  gown  and 
wig,  from  Lord  Kames  down  to  Lord  Jef- 
frey,  show   vividly   the  life  of  Edinburgh. 

Dutton.    $3. 

A  TALE  OF  DUKES  AND  PRINCES 

An  anonymous  author  who  writes  such 
heresy  as  "the  fad  for  feminine  emancipa- 
tion has  become  the  most  dangerous  craze 
the  world  has  ever  known."  and  who  de- 
scribes costumes  with  all  the  detail  of  a 
fashion  paper,  is  self-betrayed  as  a  mere 
man.  But  realistic  pictures  of  the  Russian 
nobility  do  succeed  in  forcing  themselves 
thru  the  engulfing  adjectives  which  quite 
logically  follow  in  the  wake  of  a  golden- 
haired,  blue-eyed  heroine,  who  is  compara- 
ble only  to  a  Moortr/ladc.  and  the  bold,  bad 
i)eauty  who  acts  as  a  foil  to  her  pure  love- 
liness. 

Harpers.  $1.35. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  A  LAND 

California  ihe  Wonderful,  by  Edwin 
IMarkham,  is  neither  history  nor  scenic 
summary  of  "the  land  that  stretches  from 
redwood  to  cactus."  It  is  rather  an  attempt 
to  put  between  book  covers  something  of 
the  spirit,  of  the  atmosphere,  of  California, 
something  of  the  glorious  adventuring  and 
happy  deeds  of  Californians.  As  such  it 
borrows  from  the  methods  and  the  means 
of  the  historian,  the  traveler,  the  poet,  and 
the  man  of  vision.  Altogether  it  is  a  book 
well  worth  reading,  one  which  sketches 
moods  and  fills  the  sketches  in  with  facts 
to  hold  the  mood  firm-fixed. 

Hearst's  International  Library.  $2.50. 

ITALY'S  FRIENDS  AND  ENEMIES 

From  100.3  to  1909  Italian  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs.  Senator  Tommaso  Tittoni 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  Italian  policy 
which  continued  unaltered  until  the  out- 
break of  the  European  war.  Itali/s  Foreign 
and  Colonial  Policy,  a  compilation  of  Sen- 
ator Tittoni's  official  speeches,  translated 
by  Baron  Bernardo  Quaranta  di  San  Sev- 
erino,  shows  clearly  the  growth  of  the  con- 
viction that  Italy's  economic  and  political 
safety  demanded  strict  loyalty  to  the  Triple 
Alliance  together  with  a  sincere  friendship 
for  England  and  France — and  reflects,  as 
clearly,  the  growing  distaste  of  the  elec- 
torate for  all  alliances  with  Italy's  old 
euemy,  Austria. 

Dutton.  $2.50. 

A  PLAIN  MAN  AND  HIS  LIFE 

The  Life  of  a  Citizen  at  Home  and 
Abroad,  by  J.  Augustus  Johnson,  formerly 
United  States  Consul  General  for  Syria, 
has  a  double  value  of  general  interest  and 
timeliness.  It  is  the  story  of  a  man  who 
was  not  great,  written  first  for  his  own 
children,  buf,  as  well,  for  the  children  of 
other  men  not  great,  told  in  simple, 
straightforward  fashion  with  the  instinct- 
ive humor  of  the  American  man  of  action. 
Its  especial  timeliness  lies  in  its  picture 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  former  adminis- 
trative and  international  crises  which  re- 
sembles markedly   the  Turkey  of  today. 

Vail-Ballou  Press.  $2. 

LIFE  IN  A  LONDON  SXTBITRB 

Frank  Swinnerton  is  a  writer  who  faces 
life  as  it  is  and  who  understands  human 
relations  and  human  emotions.  He  recog- 
nizes that  the  family  is  the  center  of  mod- 
ern life,  but  sees  clearly  that  the  man  who 
cannot  conform  to  its  laws  is  destined  to 
heart  rendings  and  failure.  His  On  ihe 
Staircase  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
ablest  books   that  have  appeared  in  many 


MEET  ME  AT  THE  TULLER 

For  Value,  Service,  Home  Comforts 


ME'W 

HOTEL  TULLER 

Detroit,  Michigan 

Center    of    busitiess    on    Grand    Circus    Park. 
Take   Woodward  car,  get  off  at  Adams  Avenue 

ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF 

200  Rooms,  Private  Bath.  $1.50  Single.  $2.50  Up  OouQIe 

200      2.00       •'  3.00  "  " 

100       2.50       ••  4.00  "  •■ 

100       3.00  to  5.00"  4.50  "  " 

Total  600  Outside  Rooms 
All  Absolutely  Quiet 


Two  Floors — Agents' 
Sample  Rooms 


New  Uniqae  Cafes  and 
Cabaret  Excellente 


LET'S  LIVE 

IN  THE  BIG  PINE  WOODS 

ITS  HEALTH  ITS  COMFORT  its  PLEASURE 

PINE  TREE  INN,  LAKEHURST.  N.  J. 

Wnrth-Whilp  t""""-  May-June.  Expositions  San 
IT  Ullll'lf  UllC  Francisco  and  San  Diego.  Grand 
Canyon,  Ariz.,  Yosemite,  Yellowstone  Park.  Refs. 
Miss  M.   B.  Kudd,  Norwich,  Ct. 


A 


Tours  to  Yellow- 


CALIFORNIA  1915. 

Carnal,  Grand  Canyon  and  California  Expositions. 
Trains  going  in  May,  June,  July  and  August. 
Prices  $193.50  up.     Organizers  wanted. 

DELTA  TOURS 
202  Woodward  Bldg.        Washington   D.  C. 


ROUND    THE    WORLD   TOURS 


RO 


The  Best  Regular  Services 
to  EGYPT,  INDIA,  CHINA, 
PHILIPPINES,  JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEA- 
LAND. Round  World  Trips 
and  Winter  Tours  in  INDIA. 
PENINSULAR  &  ORIEN- 
TAL S.  N.  CO. 

Full  information  from 


SPEAKERS 


CUNARD  LINE,  24  State  St.,  N.  Y. 

We  assist  in  preparing  lec- 
tures, orations,  essays,  de- 
bates, club  papers,  special 
articles.  E.xpert  service. 
AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU 
500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

\]^l  \  lyT'l'^'Tfc  At  once — men  and  women  everyu-here  to 
■•■'"i'  M-MliMW  aid    us   in  our  Great   National  Adv.    Cam- 
paign on  MAKE'EM  WHITE  Washing'  Wax— $15  to 
$50  per  wetk — liberal  credit — free  goods — adv.  help.     Write  at  once 

to  Newberry  Co..  Inc..  E  202  Peoria  St..  Chicago.  U.  S.  A. 

A  small  number  of  nerve-racked  women  may 
find  a  pleasant  restful  homo,  with  the  most 
thoughtful  carp  of  two  experienced  n-'-ses,  in 
Litchfield  Count.v,  Connecticut,  by  add'-essing  a 
letter  to  Tbe  Ranch,  care  The  Independent,  New 
Yorli. 

'I7i^D     Ck^YlT*    Modern    6-room    bungalow 
'-'■■»•    i^iM.MjM-i »    ^j^j   J   pj.   jg  acres  of  land 

on  trolley  three  and  one-half  miles  from  this  city. 
Good  fruit  and  vegetable   -and. 

GARDEN  STATE  FARMS  CO.,  Bridgeton,  New  Jersey 

CIVICS  TEACHERS 

should  write  for  our  16-page  booklet  called 
"How  To  Use  The  Independent  In  The 
Teaching  of  Civics."     It  is  free. 
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119  West   Fortieth  Street. 
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a  day.  It  is  admirably  written  and  paints 
the  perplexities,  the  struggles  and  the 
yearnings  of  a  little  group  in  a  London 
suburb   realistically   and   with    force. 

Doran.   $1.25. 

ARISTOCRACY   AND    DEMOCRACY   ALLIED 

One  cannot  merely  watch  the  progress 
of  events  in  reading  Blue  Blood  and  Red: 
the  drama  is  too  intense,  the  actors  too 
real.  It  forces  one  into  the  passionate 
struggle  to  equalize  the  love-equation  of 
a  man  and  woman  of  rare  potentialities. 
There  are  other  problems,  but  to  an  un- 
usual degree  Geoffry  Corson  has  fitted  them 
into  a  well-balanced  whole,  in  which  the 
striking  note  in  each  scene  and  the  touch 
that  vivifies  each  personality  show  careful 
workmanship. 

Holt.  $1.35. 

A   BOOKMAN'S   WINDOWS 

Neither  essays  nor  tale  nor  incidents 
conjoined  is  J.  H.  Yoxall's  The  Villa  for 
Coelehs,  which  began  in  contributions  to 
the  Spectator  and  the  Cornhill  Magazine. 
It  is  rather  the  sum  of  all.  a  novel  total 
with  a  unique  charm.  An  old  bookman  of 
London,  full  of  the  scholar's  petulance  at 
all  things  crude  and  empty,  invests  the 
villa  of  the  new-wed  Coelebs  with  a  half- 
symbolistic  significance — as  if  the  past  and 
present  and  the  infinite  centered  round  it, 
controlling,    whimsically,    the   lives   within. 

Dutton.   $2. 

THE  WAR  IN  TERMS  OF  FAITH 

Preacher  and  layman  Henry  A.  Stim- 
son  has  collected  a  few  sermons  un- 
der the  title  While  the  War  Rages, 
which  seek  to  evolve  from  the  chaotic  con- 
flict such  germs  of  good  as  patriotism,  the 
dawn  of  a  new  democracy,  a  new  radicalism 
and  a  new  ethics,  with  a  promise  of  a  saner 
civilization.  The  book  is  possest  of  a  firm 
optimism  that  is  cheering  even  tho  one  hes- 
itates to  believe  with  the  author  that  "the 
world  is  going  to  demand  truth  and  hon- 
esty, and  purity,  even  of  politicians  and 
statesmen,  as  never  before." 

Abington  Press.  50  cents. 

SELF-EDUCATION 

A  Guide  for  All  Students  elaborates  the 
title  of  John  Adam's  book.  Making  the 
Most  of  One's  Mind,  but  the  qualifying  ad- 
jective diligent  should  be  interpolated.  Sin- 
gleness of  purpose  and  untiring  patience 
would  probably  win  the  goal  by  the  path 
marked  out  by  the  home-study  time-tables. 
Laws  of  Thought  and  other  sign-posts  of 
this  English  professor's  placing,  but  many 
who  presume  to  call  themselves  students 
would  fall  by  the  wayside  unless  they  dis- 
covered a  short-cut  thru  so  much  system 
and  over-illustrative  material  to  the  real 
essentials. 

Doran.  $1. 

THE  ART   OF  WRITING 

The  Study  and  Practice  of  Writing 
English  is  an  excellent  working  test  book 
for  the  high  school  and  college  student. 
The  compilation  of  grammatic  usages  is 
clear  and  systematic,  but  at  the  same  time 
brief.  The  suggested  exercizes  are  well 
chosen  to  galvanize  the  principles  under 
discussion  without  being  needlessly  dull. 
The  suggestions  on  how  to  take  notes  and 
prepare  manuscripts  are  practical,  while 
the  treatment  of  the  short  story  and 
the  drama,  by  the  authors.  Gerhart  R. 
Lomer  and  Margaret  Ashmun,  is  extremely 
illuminating. 

Houghton  Mifflin.  $1.10. 

SHAKESPEARE     THRU     THE    GLASS     OF     HIS 

Designed  to  give  students  of  the  present 
age  an  intimate  appreciation  of  Shake- 
speare's work  thru  a  knowledge  of  the 
social  conditions  of  the  great  playwright's 
ttme.  The  Study  of  Shakespeare,  by  Henry 
Thew  Stephenson,  of  the  University  of  In- 
diana, combines  an  excellent  historical  pic- 
ture, full  of  atmosphere,  with  a  criticism 
marked  by  much  suggestiveness.  More  com- 
prehensive than  most  manuals  of  Shake- 
speare study,  it  has  the  merit  of  disregard- 
ing the  obvious  for  the  interpretative. 

Holt.  $1.25.  I 


THE  BOOK  OF  THE  YEAR  ..ptL^'o... 

*'The  most  wonderfully  illustrated  book  on  Polar  exploration 
ever  published.** — Boston  Transcript. 

Sir  Douglas  Mawson's 

Own  account  of  the  now  famous  Australian  Antarctic  Expedition,  1911-14 

THE  HOME  OF  THE  BLIZZARD 

Two  volumes  with  300  remarkable  photographs,  16  color 

plates,  drawings,  plans,  maps,  etc. 

$9.00  net;  postage  extra 

READ  WHAT  OTHERS  SAY  OF  THE  STORY: 

The  Philadelphia  Record:  "There  are  thrills  in  the  story  that  surpass  any  that 
fictionists  can  create,  and  it  is  a  tribute  to  strong  men  who  went  forth  to  meet  perils- 
and  even  death  itself  that  the  world  might  know  something  of  the  long  unknown  and 
almost  forbidden  land." 

London  Saturday  Review:  "One  of  the  world's  greatest  stories  of  adventure;  there 
is  not  a  moment's  doubt  about  this." 

OF  THE  WORK  ACCOMPLISHED: 

Boston  Transcript:     "A  treasure  house  of  facts." 

London  Athenaeum:  "No  Polar  book  ever  written  has  surpassed  these  volumes  either 
in  sustained  interest  or  in  the  variety  of  the  subject-matter." 


NEW  FICTION 
They're  All  Talking  About 

The  Rose -Garden 
Husband 

By  Margaret  Widdemer 

Illustrated.     $1.00   Net.     Postage   Extra. 

Boston   Transcript: 

"The  beauty  and  the  strangeness  that 
go  to  make  romance  are  combined  in  the 
little  tale  of  'The  Rose  Garden  Husband.' 
The  reader  .  .  .  becomes  immediately  in- 
terested in  the  personality  of  the  gay 
little  "Liberry  Teacher'  who  realizes  that 
no  one  wants  to  hear  the  'cry-side.'  .  .  . 
It  is  the  manner  in  which  the  author  tells 
her  story  and  the  charm  she  infuses  into 
her  heroine  that  make  it  such  delightful 
reading." 

The  Dusty  Road 

By  Therese  Tyler 

Frontispiece.    $1.25  Net.    Postage  Extra. 

Philadelphia  Press: 

"A  tale  of  amatory  misfortunes  with 
a  happy  ending.  It  has  been  written  as 
a  trenchant  criticism  of  the  aimlessness 
of  smart  society,  and  it  is  all  the  more 
effective  because  of  its  frequently  vitriolic 
quality.  Pre-eminently  calculated  to  pro- 
voke a  storm  of  discussion.  That  it  has 
already  achieved  this  is  abundantly  dem- 
onstrated by  the  fact  that  it  has  promptly 
become  a  'best  seller.'  " 


James  L.  Ford  in  the  New  York  Herald: 

"The  literature  of  the  war  is  more  re- 
markable for  quantity  than  quality.  One 
book,  however,  deserves  serious  attention 
and  that  is  "How  Belgium  Saved  Europe.' 
...  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  read 
a  book  that  sets  forth  so  briefly  and  con- 
vincingly the  story  of  the  part  played  by 
this  gallant  little  kingdom  as  the  savior 
of  Europe — if   not  of  our  own   country." 


How  Belgium 
Saved  Europe 

"By  an  Eye-Witness" 

the  Eminent  Belgian  Scholar 

DR.  CHARLES  SAROLEA 

$1.00  net;    postage  extra 


You  may  have  read  stories  and  books 
about  the  war,  but  until  you  read  this 
work  you  can  scarcely  appreciate  some 
of  the  principal  points  of  the  present 
conflict.  The  author  has  written  a  mov- 
ing chronicle  that  is  as  thrilling  as  the 
greatest  fiction.  It  is  a  story  from  the 
inside,  and  one  which  explains  many 
things  that  you  cannot  learn  from  news- 
paper or  magazine  accounts.  This  book 
will  soon  become  the  standard  presenta- 
tion of  Belgium's  position  in  the  present 
war.  as  well  ;is  the  story  of  the  greatest 
historical  event  of  the  century. 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS 
PHILADELPHIA 
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North  Dakota  Fann 
Mortgages 

Are  relieved  from  the  constant 
fluctuation  of  general  clas- 
securities. 

Farm  Mortgages  secured  upon 
land,  the  prime  factor  of  the 
country's  prosperity,  made  in  an 
old  settled  country,  and  by 
Bankers  of  established  reputa- 
tion and  character  are  the  Ideal 
Investment. 

My  33  years  residence,  and  30 
years  making  Farm  Mortgages 
without  the  loss  of  a  dollar  in 
interest  or  principal,  gives  the 
careful  investor  every  warrant 
and  guarantee  of  absolute  se- 
curity. 

Write  for  particulars. 

WALTER  L.  WILLIAMSON 

LISBON  NORTH  DAKOTA 


January    i,    191; 

Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Atlantic  Building.  51  Wall  St.,  New  York 

Insures  Against  Marine  and  inland  Transportation 
Risk  and  Will  Issue  Policies  Making  Loss  Pay- 
able in  Europe  and  Oriental  Countries 

Chartered  by  the  State  of  New  York  in  1842, 
was  preceded  by  a  stock  company  of  a  similar 
name.  The  latter  company  was  liquidated  and 
part  of  its  capital,  to  the  extent  of  .$100,000. 
was  used,  with  consent  of  the  stockholders,  by 
the  .Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Company  and 
repaid  with  a  bonus  and  interest  at  the  expira- 
tion of  two  years. 

During  its  existence  the  com- 
pany    has    insured    property 

to   the   value   of $27,964,578,109.00 

Received  premiums  thereon  to 

the  extent   of 287,324,890.99 

Paid  losses  during  that  period        143.820,874.99 
Issued    certificates    of     profits 

to    dealers 90,801,110.00 

Of  which  there  have  been  re- 
deemed      83,811,450.00 

Leaving  outstanding  at  pres- 
ent    time 6,989,660.00 

Interest     paid     on     certificates 

amounts    to 23,020,223.85 

On  December  31.  1914,  the  as- 
sets of  the  company  amount- 
ed   to 14,101.674.46 

The  profits  of  the  company  revert  to  the  as- 
sured and  are  divided  annually  upon  the  pre- 
miums terminated  during  the  year,  thereby  re- 
ducing   the   cost    of    insurance. 

For    such    dividends,     certificates    are    issued 
subject    to   dividends   of    interest    until   ordered 
to  be  redeemed,  in  accordance  with  the  charter. 
A.    X.    R.WEX,    Pres. 
CORXELIUS   ELDCRT.    Vice-Pres. 
W.VLTER  WOOD  P.\RSONS.  2d  Vice-Pres. 
CH.4RI.es  E.   fay,  3d  Vice-Pres. 
G.    STANTON    FLOYD-JONES.    Sec. 


DIVIDENDS 


THE  ELECTRIC  STORAGE  BATTERY  COMPANY 
Allegheny    Avenue     and    19th     Street. 

Philadelphia,  February  17,  1915. 
The  Directors  have  declared  a  dividend  of  one 
per  cent.  (1%)  from  the  net  earnings  of  the 
Company  on  both  Common  and  Preferred  Stocks, 
payable  April  1,  1915,  to  stockholders  of  record 
at  the  close  of  business  on  March  22,  1915.  Checks 
will   be   mailed. 

WALTER   G.    HENDERSON,   Treasurer 

LIGGETT  &  MYERS  TOBACCO  COMPANY. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  February  27,  1915. 
A  dividend  of  One  and  Three-quarters  Per 
Cent.  (1%%)  has  been  declared  upon  the  Pre- 
ferred Stock  of  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Com- 
pany, payable  on  .\pril  1.  1915,  to  stockholders 
of  record  at  the  close  of  business  March  19,  1915. 
Checks   win   be   mailed. 

T.  T.   .\NDERSON,  Treasurer. 


THE  MARKET 
PLACE 


COTTON  AND  POWDER 

A  cotton  broker  remarked  last  week 
that  the  bombardment  of  the  Dar- 
danelles forts  was  an  argument  for 
higher  prices  in  the  cotton  market,  be- 
cause every  time  the  greatest  of  Brit- 
ish battleships  fired  one  of  her  15-inch 
guns  a  bale  of  cotton  was  consumed. 
It  is  true  that  the  powder  used  in  one 
shot  from  such  a  gun  represents  nearly 
a  bale  of  cotton.  For  one  shot  from  a 
12-inch  gun  300  pounds  of  cotton,  or 
linters,  are  required.  A  first-class  bat- 
tleship in  action  may  use  5000  pounds 
of  powder  in  a  minute,  or  from  ten  to 
twelve  bales  of  cotton. 

Large  quantities  of  guncotton  are 
consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  smoke- 
less powder.  Guncotton  is  used  in  the 
production  of  more  than  two-thirds  of 
England's  output  of  powder,  and  in 
more  than  half  of  the  powder  made  in 
Austria,  Italy,  Sweden  and  Norway. 
In  Germany  the  proportion  is  larger. 
As  the  powder  factories  are  now  work- 
ing at  more  than  full  time,  some  think 
that  those  of  Europe  are  now  consum- 
ing cotton  at  the  rate  of  400,000  bales 
a  year.  Cotton  thus  becomes  distinctly 
a  war  supply,  and  for  this  reason  the 
Allies  may  be  unwilling  to  see  it  im- 
ported into  Germany  and  Austria  for 
use  in  powder  factories. 

WHEAT  AND  THE  WAR 

Because  Russia  has  at  least  100,000,- 
000  bushels  of  wheat  in  excess  of  the 
quantity  needed  by  her  own  people,  and 
has  been  unable  to  sell  this  surplus,  the 
determined  attempt  of  the  Allies  to 
open  the  Dardanelles  outlet  from  the 
Black  Sea  has  sharply  affected  the 
price  of  wheat  in  this  country.  If  the 
Dardanelles  route  is  soon  to  be  opened 
large  quantities  of  Russian  wheat  will 
be  shipped  to  England,  France  and 
Italy,  altho  the  Italian  Government  ad- 
mitted last  week  that  it  had  made  con- 
tracts for  40,000,000  bushels  in  the 
United  States  and  South  America.  This 
is  one  of  the  five  European  governments 
which  have  been  buying  at  Chicago, 
and  the  official  reports  show  that  wheat 
exports  to  Italy  in  January  exceeded 
the  shipments  to  England  or  those  to 
France. 

The  price  at  Chicago  was  affected 
not  only  by  the  progress  made  by  the 
Allies  in  the  Dardanelles,  but  also  by 
rumors  that  large  orders  recently 
placed  by  foreign  governments  had 
been  cancelled.  On  the  1st  there  was 
a  fall  of  nearly  six  cents  a  bushel,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  week  a  decline  of 
about  ten  cents  more  was  shown,  the 
reduction  from  the  highest  figures — 
1.67  for  May  delivery,  on  February  5 
— being  a  little  more  than  thirty  cents 
a  bushel.  The  export  movement  has 
been  impeded  by  the  German  and  Brit- 
ish blockades.  But  more  than  8,000,000 


bushels  were  shipped  last  week,  and 
the  week-day  average  since  July  1  has 
exceeded  1,100,000  bushels,  making  a 
total  for  eight  months  which  exceeds 
the  largest  quantity  exported  hereto- 
fore in  an  entire  year.  A  shipment  of 
250,000  bushels  to  Australia  was  no- 
ticeable, because  it  was  the  first  of  its 
kind. 

There  must  be  taken  into  account  not 
only  the  expected  exports  from  Rus- 
sia, but  also  the  large  surplus  in  India, 
which  will  be  marketed  two  or  three 
months  hence,  and  the  surplus  in  Ar- 
gentina, where  there  has  been  a  good 
crop.  Chili  may  take  part  of  Argen- 
tina's surplus,  for  she  has  recently  re- 
moved her  import  duties  on  wheat  and 
flour.  Prices  in  Chili  are  very  high. 
They  are  also  high  in  Peru,  where  the 
Government  has  decided  to  import  flour 
and  sell  it  at  cost.  Neither  our  Federal 
Government  nor  the  Attorney  General 
of  New  York,  in  their  inquiries  at  Chi- 
cago, has  found  any  evidence  of  a  con- 
spiracy to  increase  the  price  of  wheat. 
They  found  only  the  effect  of  the  an- 
cient law  of  supply  and  demand. 

AGAINST   BUCKETSHOPS 

For  a  long  time  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  has  made  war  upon  what  are 
called  bucketshops.  These,  which  pro- 
fess to  be  brokerage  houses  connected 
with  and  approved  by  the  Exchange, 
are  merely  gambling  places.  No  stocks 
are  bought  or  sold  in  them,  and  their 
business  is  only  the  making  and  set- 
tling of  bets  on  the  current  Exchange 
quotations.  These  they  must  get  in 
some  way,  in  order  that  they  may  have 
at  hand  the  machinery,  so  to  speak,  by 
a  manipulation  of  which  a  great  many 
people  have  been  swindled. 

In  the  legislatures  of  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut  there  have  been  pend- 
ing bills  to  permit  or  compel  the  West- 
ern Union  Telegraph  Company  to  de- 
liver or  sell  the  price  quotations  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  to  any  applicant.  The 
contract  agreement  between  the  Ex- 
change and  the  telegraph  company  pro- 
vides that  the  quotations  shall  be  given 
or  sold  only  to  applicants  approved  by 
the  Exchange.  In  Massachusetts  more 
than  one  hundred  applications  have 
been  approved  by  the  Exchange,  and 
only  six  rejected.  In  Connecticut  only 
five  out  of  about  fifty  applications  have 
been  disapproved.  It  may  be  understood 
that  the  accepted  applications  are  those 
of  banks,  reputable  banking  houses  and 
other  concerns  by  which  the  quotations 
are  not  improperly  used.  One  of  the 
unsuccessful  applicants  is  a  company 
controlled  by  a  man  who  was  formerly 
a  partner  in  the  bucketshop  firm  or 
syndicate  that  was  prosecuted  by  the 
national  Government  in  1910.  He  plead- 
ed guilty  and  was  fined.  His  present 
company  has  wire  connections  with  of- 
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fices  in  half  a  dozen  cities.  It  is  from 
applicants  of  this  kind  that  the  Ex- 
change and  its  officers  desire  to  with- 
hold the  daily  quotations. 

They  have  convinced  the  committees 
in  the  Connecticut  Legislature  that  the 
bill  pending  there  ought  not  to  be 
passed,  and  it  is  dead.  They  are  using 
their  arguments  in  Boston,  and  they 
have  reason  to  expect  that  the  bill  pend- 
ing there  will  be  rejected.  All  this  work 
is  done  in  the  interest  of  legitimate 
trading  in  securities  and  in  hostility  to 
the  bucketshops.  These  betting  places, 
by  reason  of  the  losses  of  many  who 
have  been  swindled,  and  of  the  false 
claims  of  the  swindlers  concerning  con- 
nection with  the  Stock  Exchange,  have 
excited  prejudice  against  the  Exchange 
in  the  minds  of  a  considerable  number 
of  persons.  The  Stock  Exchange  has 
thus  suffered  unjustly  in  public  estima- 
tion, to  a  certain  extent.  In  striving  to 
suppress  bucketshops  it  not  only  works 
in  the  public  interest  but  also  defends 
itself  against  the  undeserved  hostility 
of  those  who  are  not  well  informed. 

COST    OF    SHIP    OPERATION 

Under  the  new  emergency  law  re- 
lating to  ships  133  vessels,  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  nearly  500,000  tons,  have  been 
brought  under  the  American  flag.  At 
the  same  time  their  expenses  of  opera- 
tion have  been  increased.  Both  the  offi- 
cers and  the  men  have  promptly  de- 
manded wages  on  the  American  scale, 
in  some  instances  asking  for  discharge 
if  the  increase  should  not  be  granted. 
Written  statements  from  several  of  the 
owners  show  what  the  increase  is.  In 
one  case  the  wages  rose  at  once  from 
$936  to  $1765  per  month.  On  other 
ships  the  addition  ranged  from  forty 
to  fifty  per  cent.  That  is  to  say,  the 
American  wage  scale  is  so  much  higher 
than  the  rates  prevailing  under  the 
British  or  German  flags.  No  comparison 
with  wages  in  the  Japanese  merchant 
marine  has  been  published. 

This  difference  in  cost  of  operation 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  all  proj- 
■ects  for  the  permanent  enlargement 
of  our  merchant  marine.  We  have  in 
mind  the  ocean  service,  and  not  the 
coast  field,  from  which  foreign  com- 
petition is  excluded.  The  Seamen's  bill, 
approved  last  week,  by  raising  stand- 
ards in  various  ways  must  increase  the 
cost  of  operation  and  probably  com- 
pel an  increase  of  freight  rates.  On  the 
Pacific  our  few  rrerchant  ships  have  to 
compete  with  the  Japanese  wage  scale 
and  Japan's  subsidies.  On  the  Atlantic, 
in  normal  times,  our  ships  are  opposed 
"by  wage  scales  much  lower  than  their 
■own,  and  also  by  the  subsidies  of 
European  governments.  Due  weight 
must  be  given  to  these  facts  if  we  de- 
sire to  retain  the  133  ships  after  the 
■end  of  the  war. 


With  branches  already  doing  business  in 
Buenos  Aires  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  Na- 
tional City  Bank  of  New  York  is  prepar- 
ing to  open  branches  in  Havana  and  San 
Juan,  Porto  Rico. 

The  following  dividends  are  announced  : 
Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Company,  preferred, 

1%,  per  cent,  payable  April   1 

Utah    Copper    Company,    quarterly,    75    cents 

per  share    (7%  per  cent),  payable  March  31. 


N3tion-wid[e  Special  Sale 
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Ostermoor 


100.50 


$1  rM 


23-  Hotel  Style  Mattress  ^Jg 


Special! 


m  4  feet  6  inches  wide  by  6  feet  3  inches  long — weighing  50  pounds.  = 

I  A  MATTRESS  BARGAIN  FOR  YOU!  | 

M  Built    (not  stuffed)    layer- wise,  in  the  Ostermoor  way,  and  much  J 

H  l)etter  even  than  the  regular  Ostermoor.  m 

m  They  contain  5  pounds  more,   hand-laid,  sheeted  filling  than   reg-  m 

m  ular,  and  are  much  thicker,  plumper,  softer  and  even  more  luxuri-  = 

M  ously  comfortable.  H 

M  Coverings  are  the  finest,  most  durable  and  most  expensive  Tickings  J 

m  made,  both  Dust-Proof   Satin   Finish  and   French  Mercerized   Art  ^ 

1  Twill.  1 

M  Finished  with  boxed  borders,  bound  edges,  round  corners  and  close  m 

m  tuf tings,  their  construction  is  both  the  daintiest  and  most  substan-  J 

M  tial  possible.  m 

I        Regular  Price,  $23.50-one"or  iVo"p4rts -Special  Price,  $16.50  1 

g  If  your  dealer  has  none  in  stock,  we  will  deliver  at  your  home  by  express.  ^ 

^  all    charges    prepaid,    immediately    upon    receipt    of    check    or    money    order.  ^ 

=  Act  quickly,  now,  while  the  opportunity  lasts.    Even  though  you  have  no  ini-  H 

J  mediate  use  for  a  mattress  now,  we  know  you  will  never  regret  your  purchase  = 

g  of  so  real  a  bargain.  ^ 

=  We  are  so  sure  of  pleasing  you.  we  sell  it  with  our  guarantee  of  "money  back  J 

g  if  not  satisfied"  during  thirty  days'  trial.  ^ 

^M  Mattresses  are  shipped  carefully   wrapped  in   leatherette  paper  and  ^3 

^=  burlap.     They  come  to  you  directly  from  our  work-room,  absolutely  ^ 

^  untouched  and  unliandled.     A  postal  brings  you  our  illustrated   144- 

^  page     Free     Book     descriptive     of     Mattresses,     Springs,     Cushions, 

^  Divans,    etc.,    and   Samples   of   Coverings.      Write    today. 

I  OSTERMOOR  &  CO.,  106  Elizabeth  St.,  New  York 

^  Canadian  Agency:  Alaska  Feather  &  Down  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal 


LIGGETT  &  MYERS  TOBACCO  COMPANY. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  March  1,  1915. 
The  Transfer  Books  of  the  Registered  Seven 
Per  Cent.  Bonds  of  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco 
Coiiipany  will  close  at  S  o'clock  p.  lu.,  March  15 
1915,  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  said  bonds, 
due  April  1,  1915,  and  will  reopen  at  10  o'clock 
a.    m.,    April   2.    1915. 

T.   T.  AXDERSO.V,  Treasurer. 

UTAH    COPPER     COMPANY. 

165   Broadway. 

DIVIOEND   NO.  27. 

New  York.  Jlarch  2.  1915. 
The  Finance  Committee  of  the  Utah  Copper  Com- 
pany has  this  day  deelared  the  27th  quarterly  divi- 
dend, seventy-five  cents  (75ci  per  share,  being  at 
the  rate  of  seven  and  one-half  per  cent.  (7i-{.%) 
per  quarter  on  par  value,  payable  on  M'arch'31. 
1915,  to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of 
business  March  12,  1915.  The  books  for  the  trans- 
fer of  the  stock  of  the  Company  will  close  at  3 
o'clock  p.  m..  March  12,  and  reopen  at  10  o'clock 
a.    ra.,    March   17.    1915. 

C.  K.  LIPMAN.   .\sst.  Secretary. 


AMERICAN  CAR  AND  FOUNDRY  COMPANY. 

PREFERRED    CAPITAL    STOCK 

DIVIDEND    NO.    64. 

New  York.  March  3,  1915. 
A  dividend  of  onp  and  three-quarters  per  cent 
(1%%)  on  the  'Preferred  Stock  of  this  Company 
has  this  day  been  declared  payable  Thursday, 
April  1,  1915,  to  stockholders  of  record  et  the 
close  of  business  Thursday,   March  11.   1915. 

Checks   will    bo    mailed    by    the    Ouarauty    Trust 
Company   nf   New   York. 
WM.   M.   HAGER,  Sec.  S.  S.  DE  LANG.  Treas. 

■     — ■--        ■  ■  ^ 

AMERICAN  CAR  AND  FOUNDRY  COMPANY. 

OOM.MON    CAPITAL    STOCK. 

DIVIDEND    NO.    50. 

New  York,  March  3,  1915. 
A  dividend  of  one-half  per  cent.  (K%)  on  the 
Common  Stock  of  this  Company  has  this  day  been 
declared,  payable  Thursday.  April  1.  1915.  to 
stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of  business 
Thursday,    Jfarch    11.     1915. 

Checks   will    be    mailed   by    the  Guaranty   Trust 
Company  of  New  York. 
WM.   M.   HACER.  Sec.  S.  S.  DE  LAND.  Treas. 
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SCHOOLS 


ll/HY   IMPERIL  HEALTH  of  boys  and  girls  by  con- 
' '  finemeiu    in  stuiiy   u:id  superheated    scnool    rooms,  and 
exposure  to  severe  weather,  when  at 


ROLLINS 


Florida's  Oldest  College  At  Winter  Park 

they  can  live  out  o(  doors,  and  have  best  instruction  and  care, 
at  less  cost  than  at  home?  College,  Academy,  Music.  Ex- 
pression, Art,  Business — tennis,  golf,  boating,  gymnasium, 
athletics.  Pres.  W,  F.  BLACKMAN.  Ph  .D..  I.l,.  D.(Ober- 
lin,  Yale,  Cornell,  Bcriin).     Rercr  to  Hamillon  Holt,  Trustee. 


THE  WESTERN  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

Oxford.  Ohio 

FOB  INFORMATION  ADDRESS 

Wm.  W.  BOYD.   -       -       -       -       President 


CALIFORNIA,  Los  Angeles. 
CALIFORNIA  HOSPITAL 

School  for  Nurses.  Three  years  learningf  profession  luithout  ex- 
tense  in  California's  beautiful  city.  Medical.  Surgical.  Maternity, 
Eye  and  Ear  Departments.  Illustrated  booklet  free.  Write  Med- 
ical Director.  Also  a  few  young  men  a^dmitted  to  a  two  years' 
course. 


SHORT  -  STORY  WRITING 

I  A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  tfie  history,  form  stroc- 
'  ture,  and  writing  of  tfie  Short  Story  tauglit  by  Dr.  J. 
Berg  Kseowein,  for  years  Editor  Lippiiicott'B  WagailDe. 
250-page  catalogue  free.    Please  address 
THE  IIOJIE  CORRESPONDKNCK  SCHOOL 
Si.  EseoneiD  Vept.  305t  Siirlasncld,  Dlass. 


"HOME-MAKING.    THE    NEW    PROFESSION" 

Is  a  lOO-pajre  illustrated  hand-book;  it's  FREE.  Cookery,  diet, 
he.ilth,  children  :  honie-study  Di^jneslic  Science  courses.  For 
home  making  .ind  \\ell-pai(l  positions. 

American  School  of  Home  Economics,  529  West  69tli  St.  Chicago,  III. 


TAMP  PFNN    ^31'=°°''  Island  Lake  Champlain.  A 

^^^"'  *  1j111»»  y^^i  camp  for  real  boys,  from  nine  to 
sixteen  years  inclusive.  Our  system  is  unusual.  It  not 
only  gives  the  boy  a  bully  good  time  but  brings  out  the  bes* 
that  is  in  him.  Eight  years  freedom  from  sickness  and 
accident  speaks  for  our  individual  oversight.  Experienced 
staff.  Resident  physician.  500  acres.  Main-line  station. 
Our  booklet  will  interest  you.  CHAS.  K.  TAYLOR,  M.A., 
Mgr.,  W.  Mermaid  Lane,  St.   Martin's,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Convertible  Four  Per  Cent.  Gold  Bonds 

Coupons  from  these  bonds,  payable  by 
their  terms  on  March  i,  1915,  at  the  office 
or  agency  of  the  Company  m  New  York 
or  in  Boston,  will  be  paid  in  New  York 
by  the  Bankers  Trust  Company,  16  Wall 
Street.  G.    D.   MILNE,   Treasurer. 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Convertible  Four  and  One-Half  Per  Cent.  Colli  Bonds 

Coupons  from  these  bonds,  payable  by 
their  terms  on  March  i,  1915,  at  the  office 
or  agency  of  the  Company  in  New  York 
or  in  Boston,  will  be  paid  in  New  York 
by  the  Bankers  Trust  Cofnpany,  16  Wall 
Street.  G.    D.   MILNE,   Treasurer. 
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English  Teachers  i 

"How   to    Use    The    Inde-  | 

pendent  in  the  Teaching  of  H 

English"  is  the  name  of  a  H 

booklet     prepared     by    Dr.  | 

Frederic  Houk  Law,  Head  H 

of  the  English  Department  p 

of    the     Stuyvesant     High  m 

School  where  nearly  FOUR  g 

THOUSAND  boys  attend.  J 

Send   for   this   booklet.     It  m 
is  free.  J 

THE  INDEPENDENT       | 

119  West  40th  Street,     New  York    m 
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INSURANCE 

CONDUCTED  BY  W.  E.  UNDERWOOD 


This  department  of  The  Independent 
will  undertake  to  furnish  on  the  request 
of  readers  any  information  respecting 
the  business  of  insurance  and  the  com- 
panies transacting  it  which  we  have  or 
can  procure.  We  cannot,  however,  pass 
upon  the  debatable  comparative  differ- 
ences betiveen  compayiies  that  conform 
to  the  requisite  legal  standards  set  up 
for  all,  except  in  so  far  as  the  claims 
made  by  any  of  them  seem  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  sound  un- 
derwriting. Address  all  communications 
on  insurance  subjects  to  the  editor  of 
the  Insurance  Department. 

NO  UNDERWRITING  PROFIT  IN 
1914 

In  1914  most  of  the  fire  insurance 
companies  fared  badly  on  their  under- 
writing, which  means  that  the  aggre- 
gate of  their  losses,  expenses  and  in- 
creased policy  reserve  liabilities  exceed- 
ed their  total  premium  income.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  the  consequent  drain 
on  their  surpluses  was,  in  the  majority 
of  instances,  more  than  made  up  by 
income  receipts  on  invested  assets.  By 
way  of  illustrating  the  experience  en- 
countered we  quote  the  premium  in- 
comes, the  investment  profits  or  losses 
and  the  net  underwriting  results  of  a 
limited  number  of  the  largest  com- 
panies. 

Aetna  of  Hartford:  total  premiums, 
$10,810,965;  underwriting  loss,  $165,- 
690;  investment  profit,  $846,204. 

Commercial  Union  of  London,  United 
States  branch:  total  premiums,  $6,- 
759,322;  underwriting  loss,  $787,580; 
investment  profit,   $361,512. 

Continental  of  New  York:  total  pre- 
miums, $8,347,375;  underwriting  profit, 
$233,097;    investment    profit,    $245,535. 

Fire  Association  of  Philadelphia:  to- 
tal premiums,  $4,307,132;  underwriting 
loss,  $285,562;  investment  profit,  $308,- 
831. 

German  American  of  New  York:  to- 
tal premiums,  $8,675,173;  underwriting 
profit,  $92,795;  investment  profit,  $1,- 
024,720. 

The  Home  of  New  York:  total 
premiums,  $15,259,556;  underwriting 
profit,  $370,864;  investment  profit, 
$1,817,621. 

Insurance  Company  of  North  Amer- 
ica of  Philadelphia:  total  premiums, 
$9,698,224;  underwriting  profit,  $10,- 
137;    investment   profit,   $613,211. 

Liverpool  and  London  and  Globe, 
Liverpool,  England,  United  States 
branch:  total  premiums,  $8,667,549; 
underwriting  profit,  $3197;  investment 
profit,  $566,385. 

National  of  Hartford:  total  pre- 
miums, $8,643,551;  underwriting  loss, 
$696,159;    investment    profit,    $760,168. 

North  British  and  Mercantile  of  Ed- 
inburgh and  London,  United  States 
branch:  total  premiums,  $4,854,766; 
underwriting  loss,  $145,528;  investment 
profit,  $428,342. 

Phoenix  of  Hartford :  total  premiums, 


$5,682,709;  underwriting  profit,  $213,- 
201;    investment   profit,    $636,145. 

Royal  of  Liverpool,  England,  United 
States  branch:  total  premiums,  $7,879,- 
239;  underwriting  profit,  $179,335;  in- 
vestment profit,  $493,810. 

Springfield  F.  and  M.  of  Springfield, 
Massachusetts:  total  premiums,  $5,- 
880,495;  underwriting  loss,  $269,321; 
investment  profit,  $266,105. 

Westchester  of  New  York:  total  pre- 
miums, $3,372,637;  underwriting  loss, 
$366,982;    investment    profit,    $278,201. 

Here  are  fourteen  of  the  largest  com- 
panies in  the  country  which  received  in. 
1914  total  premiums  of  $108,838,693, 
seven  of  which  made  an  underwriting- 
profit  of  $1,102,626  and  seven  of  them 
incurring  a  net  underwriting  loss  of 
$2,716,822.  The  net  results  for  the  four- 
teen was  a  loss  of  $1,614,196.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  surpluses  of  nearly  all 
of  them  made  a  gain  due,  in  the  cases 
of  those  which  lost  on  underwriting- 
wholly  to  the  investment  profits.  Gains 
from  this  source  would  have  come  if  the 
companies  had  written  no  insurance 
whatever.  As  may  be  noted  several  of 
them  would  have  been  much  better  off 
if  they  had  not. 


J.  C.  K.,  Altoona,  Pa. — The  company 
you  name  maintains  an  adequate  reserve 
and  is  under  the  supervi.sion  of  a  good  In- 
surance Department.  The  company's  sur- 
plus is  small,  but  apparently  sufficient  for 
all  probable  contingencies.  That  it  will 
make  the  savings  (dividends)  it  calculates 
on  to  exceed  the  results  of  its  competitors 
I  do  not  believe. 

C.  M.,  Woodlawn,  Ohio.— Both  of  the 
fire  insurance  companies  mentioned  are  be- 
yond criticism.  The  foreign  companies  do- 
ing business  in  the  United  States  have 
special  deposits  here  and  their  assets  are 
under  control  of  the  state  insurance  de- 
partments. Policies  for  three  and  five  years 
are  issued  by  all  companies.  Write  Hon. 
Price  Russell,  Superintendent  of  Insur- 
ance, Columbus,  Ohio,  requesting  pam- 
phlet containing  names  and  financial  data 
of  companies  doing  business  in  that  state. 

B.  A.  M.,  Phoenix,  Ariz. — Company  com- 
menced business  in  1868,  but  languished 
until  about  1900,  when  it  passed  into  the 
control  of  more  active  managers.  On  De- 
cember 31,  1900,  its  principal  figures  were : 
assets,  $2,335,268;  surplus,  $829,846;  life 
insurance  in  force,  $14,148,855.  The  figures 
at  end  of  1914  have  not  reached  us  yet, 
but  those  for  December  31,  1913,  are :  as- 
sets, $11,969,251 ;  capital  and  surplus, 
$673,317 ;  life  insurance  in  force,  $79,261,- 
724.  The  capital  is  $500,000.  The  company 
commenced  writing  accident  insurance  ia 
1911  and  that  branch  has  met  with  mod- 
erate success  only,  the  actual  underwriting 
results  showing  a  small  loss  for  each  of 
the  three  years.  The  management  is  com- 
posed of  men  of  integrity,  but  of  mediocre 
underwriting  ability. 

Insurance  Commissioner  Young  of  North 
Carolina  has  made  a  report  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  Governor  of  that  state 
respecting  fire  insurance  in  that  jurisdic- 
tion, in  which  he  takes  reasonable  ground 
on  the  subject  of  rate-making  and  rather  in- 
clines to  the  opinion  that  while  rates  should 
be  supervised  by  the  state  the  making  of 
them  should  be  left  to  properly  constituted 
organizations  of  underwriters. 
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PEBBLES 

She — Are  you  fond  of  Strindbei-g? 
He — Yes ;     but    I     prefer    Roquefort ! — 
Stanford  Chaparral. 

Germany  may  be  able  to  keep  the  wolf 
from  the  door,  but  how  about  the  bear? — ■ 
Columbia  State. 

You  don't  need  a  very  complete  list  of 
funny  stories  to  amuse  a  girl  who  has 
pretty   teeth. — Denver  Clarion. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  all  those 
trenches  could  not  be  dug  in  a  region  that 
needs  irrigation. — Albany  Journal. 

"The  man  I  marry  must  have  common 
sense."  she  said  haughtily. 

"He  won't,"  replied  he  bitterly. — Denver 
Clarion. 

The  Eldei'ly  Cultured  Spinster. — I  have 
a  scarab  that  is  five   thousand   years   old. 

The  Flash  Young  Man. — Ah !  A  school 
prize  ? — Sydney  Bulletin. 

"I  have  a  splendid  idea  for  a  magazine 
poem." 

"Save  it.  You  don't  need  it  for  a  maga- 
zine poem." — Awgwan. 

Alice,  an  enthusiastic  motorist,  was 
speaking  to  her  friend,  Maude,  in  relation 
to  the  slowness  of  a  certain  young  man  at 
proposing. 

"Charley  seems  to  start  easy,"  she  re- 
marked, "and  he  speeds  up  well ;  but  just 
at  the  critical  moment  he  always  skids." 
— New  York  American. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  said  the  lawyer 
for  the  defendant,  trying  to  be  sarcastic. 
"you  were  scared  half  to  death,  and  don't 
know  whether  it  wa^  a  motor  car  or  some- 
thing resembling  a  motor  car  that  hit  yon." 

"It  resembled  one  all  right,"  the  plain- 
tiff made  answer.  "I  was  forcibly  struck 
by  the  resemblance." — Tit-Bits. 

There  was  a  talk  once  of  honeymoons, 
and  the  ideal  places  to  visit ;  and  a  Wise 
Man  observed  that  if  it  mattered  to  the 
honeymooners  where  they  went,  it  didn't 
matter  where  they  went;  and  if  it  didn't 
matter  tvhere  they  went,  why,  then  it 
didn't  matter  where  they  went. — F.  P.  A. 
in  New  York  Tribune. 

IN    A    GARRET 

Four  walls,   eh? 

Ceiling  cracked  and   smudged,  you  say? 
.  Nonsense,  it's  heaven  if  you  have  the  eye 
To  twist  gray  plaster  into  vaulted  sky ! 
And  here's  the  little  daub  that  Petri  made, 
Petri,   the   artist,   from    the   floor   below, 
Who  laughs  and  says  that  dreams  are  not 

a   trade. 
Better,-  I  think,  because  he  loved  it  so. 
Far  better  than  if  he  had  preened  his  wit 
To  trick  some  fat  purse  into  buying  it. 
Now  like  a  god  he  gives  his  painted  sea 
And   one   white   ship   that   sets   the   whole 

room  free, 
Blots  the  gray  wall  and  lifts  a  gallant  wing 
For  our  adventuring. 

Four  walls,  eh? 

Come,  let's  crumble  them  away ! 

You  and  I, 

Build  us  a  world  of  sea  and  sail  and  sky. 

The  mind  gives  title  where  the  law  gives 

none. 
The   soul    has   more    possessions    than    the 

sun. 
Here's    Petri's    art !    That    proves    a    man 

may  go 
Into  more  worlds  than  wait  upon  his  purse. 
See,  where  his  brush  has  made  the  water 

glow ! 
That's   wealth   without   wealth's   curse. 
And  here  where  morning  trembles  on   the 

skies 
Is  freedom  and  a  hint  of  paradise. 
And   you   and   I   have  love !    Shall  we   not 

dare 
Farther  than  Petri?  Here's  the  lamp  of  art 
Lighting   the   road    .    .    .    Come,    there   are 

worlds  to  share. 
And   you   and   I   shall   share  them,   oh   mv 

heart ! 

— Dona  Burnet  in  New  York  Evening  Sun. 


THE  greatest  amount  of  paid-for  life 
insurance  ever  secured  in  a  single  year 
by  any  company  in  the  world — 

$518,963,821 

was  obtained  during  1914  at  the  lowest 
expense-rate  in  its  history  by 

The  Prudential 


:j^^J0Hfj^ 


Payments  to  policyholders  were  larger  than 
ever  before,  $39,273,810.05 

THE  PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey 

FORREST  F.  DRYDEN,  President 

Home  Office,  Newark,  New  Jersey 


Everybody  is  invited  to  visit  the 
Prudential  Exhibit  on  Life  Insur- 
ance and  PubiicWelfare,  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition,  San  Francisco. 
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TYPEWRITERS  %\ki^'i^^o 


Look  at  these  b.irgains;  Tjpewiiters  Jte- 
buillinourown  Factories.  Ever>'  machiue 
is  guaranteed  for  one  year. 

Remingtons   $20to$55     Smiths  $l8to$40 

Underwoods  $35 to $60      Royals   $25  to $45 

L.C.  Smiths  $30  to  $50      Olivers  $20  to  $35 

We  have  others.  Send  for  catalog  describing 

thoni.  and  ad'lressof  nearest  branch  office. 

AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO..  Ioc.,345  Broadway.  N.  T 


VW-RITING  THE  PHOTOPLAY  ^^ 

•       A  practical  course  oJ  tweniy  lessons  in  the 

*  /     technique  of  i/ic  jiimfopiay. 


TiiK  Photoplay  AcTnoa 


3Qt  I'T   .\rihiir   LteJa.  iitiiior, 
5  ''•pii'je  catnloijue  free. 


THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Mr.i^ej;  Department  103,  Springfield.  IMass. 


20-Minute  Exercises 
for  Busy  Men 

You  can  keep  in  the  pink  of  condition  if  yon 
follow  Prof.  Miller's  instructions,  appearing  in 
Good  Health.  Prof.  Miller  is  Director  of  Phy- 
sical Education  at  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium 
and  Good  Health  is  a  pocket  monthly  which 
teaches  people  how  to  keep  well  bv  cultivating 
natural  health  habits.  The  price  of  Good  Health 
until  March  Z\  is  only  $1  a  year.  After  March 
•SI.  $2  a  year.  Save  half  by  subscribing  now — 2 
years  for  $2.  .Sample  copy  for  12  cents  (six  zc 
stamps'^    postpaid.      .Address — 

GOOD  HEALTH  PUBLISHING  CO. 
303  W.   Main  St.  Battle  Creek,   ilich. 
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EFFICIENCY  QUESTION  BOX 

CONDUCTED     BY     EDWARD     EARLE     PURINTON, 

DIRECTOR    OF    THE    INDEPENDENT    EFFICIENCY 

SERVICE 


Questions  on  health,  work,  business, 
home  and  everyday  life  will  be  answered 
by  Mr.  Purinton,  in  so  far  as  may  be 
possible,  thru  the  Question  Box  or  by 
personal  letter.  Please  confine  questions 
to  one  sheet.  When  books,  institutions, 
manufactures,  and  other  aids  to  effi- 
ciency are  mentioned,  they  are  not  nec- 
essarily endorsed.  The  Service,  being  a 
clearing-house  of  information,  assumes 
no  responsibility  for  others. 

40.  Prof.  T.  G.  R.,  New  Mexico.  "You  have 
stated,  in  substance,  that  cfl'iciency  requires  one 
to  be  as  cold  as  steel  during  work  hours,  as 
social  pleasantries  dissipate  energy.  Is  not  teach- 
injj  a  partial  exception  to  this  statement?  The 
teacher  is  required  to  awaken  in  his  pupils  a 
love  of  study  for  its  cultural,  recreational  and 
social  values.  The  cold-as-steel  teacher  would  lose 
these.  Granted  that  teachers,  as  a  class,  are 
amons  the  most  inefficient  people,  given  to  put- 
tering and  text-book  teaching,  is  not  the  real'y 
efficient  teacher  one  who  sees  clearly  the  many- 
sided  nature  of  his  work,  is  full  of  enthusiasm 
for  the  same,  and  is  a  happy  combination  of 
driver,  leader  and  entertainer,  rather  than  the 
cold-as-steel  director?" 

You  are  a  comfort  and  ,ioy,  brother. 
Having  thought  it  yourself.  A  man  who 
really  thinks  can  generally  answer  his  own 
questions. 

However,  we  would  slightly  differ  with 
you.  Discipline  is  discipline — whether  in 
shop,  oflSce,  factory  or  school  room.  But 
affection  and  devotion  should  underlie  all 
discipline.  A  teacher  should  be  business- 
like in  method,  and  a  cai)tain  of  commerce 
altruistic  in  motive.  The  head  in  each 
should  be  cold  and  steely,  the  heart  in  each 
warm  and  genial.  You  will  get  some  idea 
of  my  meaning  from  Miss  Ida  Tarbell's 
recent  series  of  articles  in  the  American 
Magazine,  on  "The  Golden  Rule  in  Busi- 
ness." I  wish  some  genius  would  write  a 
book  on  "The  Golden  Rule  in  Teaching." 
showing  the  tremendous,  well-nigh  univer- 
sal need  for  teachers  who  really  feel  with 
an'l  care  for  their  pupils  as  human  beings, 
and  as  little  bi  others  and  sisters — not 
merely    as    automatic   learning-machines. 

I  knew  of  a  teacher  who  was  able  to 
compel  instant,  perfect  obedience  in  the 
school  room — then  to  play  leap-frog  with 
his  boys  in  recess.  If  we  figure  out  his 
secret,  we  get  somewhere  near  a  conception 
of  an  ideal  teacher. 


41.  A  Reader  from  Maine.  "I  have  long  be- 
lieved that  courage,  faith,  endurance,  imagina- 
tion, and  other  moral  and  spiritual  factors  in 
efficiency  would  be  augmented  by  some  positive 
demonstration  of  the  continuity  of  life  here- 
after. Do  you  know  whether  such  proof  has 
been  made,  that  would  appeal  to  the  logical 
mind  of  a  b'lsinoss  man?" 

Belief  in  a  future  life  is  primarily  a 
matter  of  faith.  But  there  are  an  in- 
creasing number  of  men  who  believe 
that  they  have  secured  convincing  evi- 
dence of  existence  after  death.  The 
American  Society  for  Psychical  Research 
has  done  pioneer  work  along  the  line 
of  such  investigation.  Write  Dr.  James 
H.  Hyslop,  care  of  the  society,  New  York 
City,  for  a  list  of  reliable  works  on  the 
demonstration  of  a  future  life.  When  hard- 
headed,  scientific  thinkers  like  William  T. 
Stead,  Professor  William  James,  Dr.  Isaac 
Funk  and  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  publicly  an- 
nounce their  belief  in  immortality  based 
on  irrefutable  evidence  and  logical  deduc- 
tion, the  skeptic  or  agnostic  may  well  pause 
and  consider. 


love  each  other  with  all  tlie  fervor,  devo- 
tion and  unselfishness  of  wliich  they  are 
capable,  and  that  they  employ  all  the 
known  methods  of  science  and  religion  for 
the  bearing,  rearing  iiiid  training  of  chil- 
dren. Parents  are  resi)onsible  for  their  chil- 
dren only  in  so  far  as  they  themselves  have 
obeyed,  or  refused,  the  guidance  of  love  in 
their  own  life.  Parenthood  is  the  state  and 
period  of  divine  impress :  wherever  chil- 
dren fail  to  reach  their  Inghest.  some  low- 
ered i)arental  ide;il  w.ts  at  least  a  con- 
tributing cause. 

The  father  and  mother  of  i)ure  thought 
and  lofty  purpose  bequeath  to  us  a 
finer  heritage  than  tliose  of  mere  manual 
skill  oi-  psycliic  training.  But  a  symmetry 
of  iiarenthood  is  possible  only  to  those  who 
have  nijide  tlioro  study  of  sex-conservation, 
prenatal  iiilluence.  physical,  mental  and 
spiritual  aids  to  motherhood,  privileges  and 
resi)onsibilities  of  fatherhood,  psychology 
and  hygiene  of  babyhood,  principles  and 
methods  of  Froebel.  Horace  Mann,  and 
other  true  educators — in  short,  all  that 
pertains  to  the  growth  of  a  child. 

Are  you  a  parent?  Take  responsibility 
for  your  children.  Are  you  a  child?  Take 
responsibility  for  yourself.  For,  strange  to 
sa.A'.  the  one  who  takes  the  most  feels  it 
least ! 


43.  Mr.  D.  C.  Y.,  Washington.  "I  suppose  one 
ought  not  to  give  way  to  such  fits  of  blues  as  a 
sensitive  nature  is  apt  to  indulge  when  every- 
thing seems  to  go  wrong.  But  it  is  hard  to  fight 
such  spells  off.  Why  is  it  that  the  friends  one 
needs  so  much  at  tim.es  are  always  at  a  distance, 
and  the  ones  at  hand  seem  so  inadequate  to  help  ? 
Would  it  be  reversed  if  we  were  with  the  ones 
we  think  could  aid  us?" 

There  is  nothing  better  for  the  mental 
and  moral  atmosphere  than  a  good,  honest 
fit  of  the  blues — pi-ovided  they  end  with 
a  shower  of  tears.  Blues  without  tears  are 
like  clouds  without  rain,  they  menace  but 
do  not  refresh.  Perhaps  a  wiser  method 
may  be  suggested — vigorous  exercize  in 
the  open  air.  A  sensitive  nature  must  cre- 
ate and  preserve  an  extra  share  of  vitality, 
to  make  a  positive  attitude  easy  in  the 
face  of  discordant  elements.  Sensitivity  is 
more  "nerves"  than  spirituality. 

Distant  friends  are  greatest  because  we 
view  them  thru  a  halo  of  idealism.  If  we 
could  always  live  up  to  our  own  standard 
of  unselfishness  and  efficiency,  we  should 
find  our  neighbors  most  lovable.  And  the 
greatness  of  common  people  is  clearly 
shown  whenever  a  sudden  crisis — like  a 
buraing  home  or  a  national  disaster — ap- 
peals to  the  motives  which  are  seldom 
stirred.  Nearly  every  man  is  great  when 
the  need  is  great  enough. 

The  friends  at  a  distance  often  seem 
closer  because  we  ourselves  attracted  them 
in  response  to  our  own  growth ;  whereas 
the  acquaintance  of  youth  went  with  our 
surroundings  and  family  inheiitance.  these 
being  superficial  and  ephemeral.  Instead  of 
bemoaning  a  lack  of  sympathy  in  the  peo- 
ple next  door,  why  not  enjoy  and  utilize 
the  helpful  understanding  of  those  you 
have  seen   by   faith  alone? 


42,  Mrs.  M.  S.  S.,  New  York.  "Are  parents 
responsible  for  the  noble  or  evil  careers  of  their 
children  ?" 

So  far  as  children  are  concerned,  two 
things  are  required  of  parents :  That  they 


44.  Mr.  W.  R.  H.,  Wisconsin.  "Is  the  motion 
picture  business  a  good  one  for  a  young  man  to 
engage  in  ?  Is  a  small  town  of  three  or  four 
thousand  population  more  suitable  than  a  large 
city  for  such  a  venture?  Do  ynu  think  the 
'movies'  will  continue  to  increase  in  popularity? 
Can  you  refer  me  to  any  magazine  dealing  large- 
ly  with  this   lino  of  work?" 

The  motion  picture  business  is  a  re- 
markably good  business,  but  without  know- 
ing you  we  cannot  say  whether  it  is  a 
good  business  for  you  to  engage  in.  The 
greatest  theatrical  producers,  like  Belasco 
and  Frohman,  have  entered  this  field  ;  the 
finest    actors,    including    even     Bernhardt, 


have  posed  for  the  "movies"  ;  very  high 
salaries  are  said  to  be  paid  to  the  best 
players  and  managers  by  film  concerns ; 
and  a  man  here  in  New  York  has  risen 
from  a  small  tailor-shop  to  the  millionaire 
ownership  of  a  chain  of  photoplay  houses 
— all  in  a  very  few  years.  Schools  and 
churches  will  probably  use  the  reel  picture 
for  educational  purposes,  largely  and  more 
or  less  immediately.  Even  manufacturers 
are  showing  samples  and  selling  goods  by 
this    method. 

A  town  of  .3000  people  could  hardly  sup- 
I'ort  more  than  one  first-class  photoplay 
theater.  If  none  exists  in  your  town  ;  and 
if  you  can  get  some  practical  experience 
or  employ  a  veteran  manager  before  start- 
ing your  venture ;  and  if  you  have  a  few 
hundred  dollars  that  you  can  rislj.  losing, 
in  learning  the  business ;  and  if  a  choice 
location  is  available,  on  a  popular  street 
near  both  home  and  trade  sections  of  the 
town — then  perhaps  you  can  safely  begin 
where  you  are. 

Tlie  best  magazine  for  your  purpose  is 
the  Moving  Picture  World,  New  York. 


45.  Mr.  A.  .1.  A..  Pennsylvania.  "Following 
your  first  article,  I  made  an  inquiry  or  rather  a 
reciuest.  I  have  never  noted  a  response  to  it  in 
the  columns  of  The  Independent.  I  am  not  at  all 
impatient,  but  would  appreciate  the  information 
greatly,  and  have  been  looking  forward  to  re- 
ceiving it." 

We  have  been  so  overwhelmed  by  the 
hundreds  of  problems,  requests  and  in- 
quiries addrest  to  the  Service,  that  we 
must  ask  our  friends  to  be  patient  if  re- 
l)lies  are  somewhat  delayed.  We  aim  to 
answer  questions  in  priority  of  receipt, 
considering  also  the  possible  value  and  in- 
terest to  other  readers.  But  as  some  of  the 
questions  are  exceedingly  personal,  com- 
plicated and  difficult,  requiring  special 
study  and  investigation,  we  can  aid  you 
only  as  time  and  strength  permit.  Will  you 
not  cooperate  by  awaiting  patiently  our 
best  endeavors? 


4fi.  Mrs.  H.  G.,  New  York.  "How  can  a  widow 
be  happy  who  has  no  one  to  care  whether  she  is 
dead  or  alive  ;  and  whose  only  relative,  a  brother, 
drink.«  to  excess  ?  I  get  blue  and  despondent  ;  I 
have  become  sour-tempered.  Is  there  any  hope 
for  me?  My  heart  leads  at  all  times." 

You  are  unhappy  not  because  you  are 
lonely  and  not  because  your  brother  drinks, 
but  because  your  heart  leads  at  all  times. 
Get  some  work  and  let  your  brain  lead 
part  of  the  time ;  get  some  light  and  let 
your  soul  lead  part  of  the  time ;  get  some 
exercize  and  let  your  body  lead  part  of  the 
time ;  take  yourself  out  of  your  emotions 
and  your  troubles  will  seem  infinitesimal, 
which  they  are. 

The  world  is  full  of  people  who  care 
whether  you  are  dead  or  alive — you  haven't 
found  them,  that  is  all.  You  haven't  enough 
to  do  to  keep  your  mind  out  of  mischief. 
Look  around  you  for  people  whose  lives 
you  can  brighten ;  you  will  soon  realize 
that  others  carry  woes  even  greater  than 
yours,  and  that  you  have  been  neglecting 
many  sources  of  happiness.  Cease  trying- 
to  be  happ.v — try  .iust  to  be  useful.  And  if 
Happiness  doesn't  catch  you  unawares,  it 
will  be  the  first  time  that  anybody  trod 
the  path  of  loving  service  without  meeting 
her. 

> 

47.  Mr.  F.  C.  A.,  New  York.  "I  should  like  to- 
ask  whether  attainable  happiness  here  has  neces- 
sarily  a  material   side?   And  to  what   extent?" 

Yes.  Material  beings  cannot  reside  wholly 
in  an  immaterial  world.  Most  of  us  need 
things,  nearly  all  of  us  need  people,  to- 
make  us  happy.  But  things  and  people  have 
a  spiritual  significance,  which,  properly  un- 
derstood, lifts  them  out  of  the  sordid  and' 
verifies  them  in  the  real. 

I  suppose  a  normal  woman  could  not  be 
happy  without  pretty  clothes ;  I  am  quite 
sure  a  normal  man  could  not  be  happy 
without  "filling"  food.  Vanity  is  self-respect 
turned  inside  out,  greed  is  strength  in  em- 
bryo. When  the  world  has  grown  a  little- 
the  strength  of  man  will  lie  in  his  brain 
and  the  self-respect  of  woman  in  her  souL 
Whatever  we  earn,  or  make,  for  ourselves- 
belongs  in  our  scheme  of  happiness. 
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A   KEY  TO    THE    INVENTORY 

Students  and  readers  who  tried  the 
"mental  inventory"  of  the  Germantown 
Friends  School  published  in  our  issue 
of  March  8  may  grade  their  papers  by 
the  following  answers.  In  the  school  the 
class  averages  ran  from  13.2  per  cent 
for  boys  and  girls  of  ten  or  eleven  to 
48.2  per  cent  for  those  of  about  seven- 
teen. In  every  class  the  boys  on  the 
average  stand  higher  than  the  girls. 

The  test  seems  more  difficult  than 
that  of  a  year  ago.  The  averages  this 
year  run  about  five  per  cent  lower 
than  those  for  1914. 

Some  amusing  answers  were  ob- 
tained at  the  school: 

Carranza  is  an  opera  singer. 

Three  states  of  matter :  Pennsylvania. 
New  York  and  Texas. 

Pasteur :  A  man  who  invented  a  short 
cut   to   piitrifying  milk. 

Watchful  waiting  (an  answer  that  might 
surprize  President  Wilson)  :  Waiting  until 
vou  got  a  chance  to  inflict  a  severe  blow. 


1.  Thomas  R.  Marshall.  2.  Sir  Edward 
Grey.  3.  Dr.  von  Bethmann-Hollweg.  4. 
Taft  and  Roosevelt.  5.  Petrograd.  (St. 
Petersburg  to  count  wrong.)  6.  "Marseil- 
laise" ;  either  "Deutschland  iiber  Alles"  or 
"Heil  dir  im  Siegerkranz"  or  "Die  Wacbt 
am  Rhein"  or  their  English  equivalents. 
(Any  one  of  the  four  to  count  full  credit.) 
7.  Andrew  Carnegie.  8.  Great  Britain  and 
U.  S.  A.  (Half  credit  not  given  for  one 
country.) 

9.  California ;  San  Francisco  Harbor. 
10.  Europe  not  to  interfere  in  American 
affairs.  11.  California ;  San  Francisco.  12. 
Portuguese.  13.  English.  14.  French.  15. 
Hoof  and  mouth  disease.  16.  China  and 
Persia.  17.  Vera  Cruz.  18.  Democratic.  19. 
President  Wilson  does  not  favor  increase. 
20.  Lewis  Can-oil  (pseudonym) — C.  L. 
Dodgson.  (Either  one  counts.)  21.  Maurice 
Maeterlinck.  22.  Winston  Churchill.  23. 
Mark  Twain — Samuel  Clemens.  24.  St. 
Luke.  25.  Woodrow  Wilson.  26.  Dr.  S. 
Weir  Mitchell.  27.  Sir  Walter  Scott.  28. 
P.  P.  Rubens.  29.  Hoffmann.  30.  J.  M.  W. 
Turner.  .31.  Van  Dyke.  32.  Raphael.  33. 
Massachusetts.  34.  New  York.  35.  Texas. 
36.  Kentucky.  37.  Indiana.  38.  Ohio.  39. 
Virginia. 

40.  "Spirit  of  the  body"— unity,  e.g.  The 
team  lacks  esprit  de  corps. 

41.  "With  a  grain  of  salt"  ;  with  some 
allowance,  e.g.  War  reports  should  be  taken 
cum  grano  sails. 

42.  "Black  beast"  ;  pet  aversion,  or  bug- 
bear, e.g.  Examinations  are  my  bete  noir. 

43.  "A  white  card"— full  liberty,  e.g.  Ue 
gave  the  architect  carte  blanche  in  building. 

44.  "For  the  public  welfare."  e.g.  His 
services  are  given  pro  bono  publico. 

45.  "Into  the  midst  of  the  subject,  or 
matter."  e.g.  The  lecturer  plunged  in  me- 
dias  res. 

46.  "Without  which  not" — an  indispensa- 


ble condition,  e.g.  Hard  work  is  a  sine  qua 
non  to  success. 

47.  Authoress.  48.  Musician ;  composer. 
49.  President  of  American  Federation  of 
Labor ;  labor  leader.  50.  Scientist  or  elec- 
trician. 51.  Author.  52.  German  general. 
53.  English  War  Minister.  (Formerly  com- 
mander in  South  Africa  to  count.)  .54. 
Evangelist ;  former  baseball  player.  55.  Au- 
thoress :  peace  worker :  winner  of  Nobel 
prize.  56.  Author.  57.  Musician.  58.  Inves- 
tigator in  bacteriology.  59.  Mexican  revolu- 
tionist. 

60.  England.  61.  Belgium.  62.  Mexico. 
63.  Ireland.  64.  France.  65.  Germany.  66. 
Oermanv.  67.  Russia ;  Poland.  68.  France. 
69.  Belgium.  70.  Serbia.  71.  China;  Ger- 
man colony,  now  in  .Japanese  hands. 

72.  Tuberculosis  or  "consumption." 

73.  Our  Mexican  policy  has  been  termed 
"watchful  waiting."  The  policy  of  exerting 
influence  on  the  final  solution  of  a  matter, 
with  as  little  direct  interference  as  possible. 

74.  Booklets  issued  by  Germany  and 
England,  containing  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence preceding  the  outbreak  of  war. 

75.  Yale  Stadium. 

76.  Privilege  given  a  community  to  de- 
cide whether  the  sale  of  liquor  is  to  be  per- 
mitted. 

77.  Conference  held  at  Niagara  Falls  in 
1914.  between  representatives  of  Argentine. 
Brazil.  Chile  and  United  States,  to  me- 
diate in  the  Mexican  problem.  (Some  Mex- 
icans were  present.) 

78.  Wireless  message  sent  at  sea  from 
shin  in  distress. 

79.  Incognito,  disguise,  especially  of  per- 
son. Kings  and  celebrities  often  travel  in- 
cognito. Pseudonym,  pen  name,  nom  de 
plume. 

80.  Mobilization.  Carrying  out  of  a  pre- 
arranged plan  by  which  citizens  leave  their 
homes  and  find  themselves  niembers  of  an 
active  army. 

81.  Part  of  a  submarine  by  which  crew 
can  make  observations.  Perimeter — dis- 
tance around,  as  perimeter  of  a  room.  Two 
times  length  and  two  times  width. 

82.  .32°.  83.  The  ocean  is  deener :  salt: 
more  motion.  (Any  two  count.)  84.  Thomas 
Edison.  85.  Air  sun-ounding  iceberg  is 
chilled  (cooled),  producing  fog.  (Essential 
to  mention  the  air.)  S6.  Because  it  contains 
a  gas  lighter  than  air :  the  pressure  of  the 
air  forces  it  up.  87.  No.  88.  Sphere.  89. 
Three-inch  cube  is  larger,  having  twenty- 
seven  cubic  inches.  90.  No.  Gravitation 
would  bring  it  down. 

91.  Maud  Adams  is  an  actress  who 
played  in  "Peter  Pan."  .Jane  Addams  is  a 
social  worker. 

92.  "The  quality  of  mercy  is  not 
strained."  (To  count  as  right,  there  must 
be  MO  error.) 

93.  Substitute   "Brown's"    for   "Jones's." 

94.  "Shall  follow  me  all  the  davs  of  my 
life."    fSee  No.  92.) 

95.  Mr.  Bryan  is  not  private  secretary 
to  Mr.  Wilson,  but  Secretary  of  State. 
"Formallv"  changed   to  "formerly." 

96.  Substitute  Achilles  for  Siegfried,  and 
invulnerable   for  intolerable. 

97.  "T  know  it  is  a  sin 
For  me  to  sit  and  grin 
At  him  here : 

But  the  old  three-cornered  hat, 
And  the  breeches,  and  all  that 
Are  so  queer !" 
98. 
"The  splendor  falls  on  castle  walls 

And  snowy  summits,  old  in  story  ; 
The  long  light  shakes  across  the  lakes. 
And  the  wild  cataract  leaps  in  glory." 
99. 
"The  world  is  too  much  with  us ;  late  and 

soon. 
Getting   and    spending,    we   lay    waste   our 

powers ; 
Little  we  see  in  nature  that  is  ours ; 
We  have  given  our  hearts  away — a  sordid 
boon  !" 
100. 
"Beneath  those  rugged  elms,  that  yew-tree's 
shade, 
Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mould'- 
ring  heap, 
Each  in  his  narrow  cell  forever  laid. 

The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep." 
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Rest  Scientifically 


REST  may  be  generally  divided  into  two  classes 
— that  which  you  take  because  you  wish  to  and 
that  which  you  take  because  you  must — perhaps 
on  doctor's  orders. 

A  Boston  young  man,  who  regularly  spends  his 
vacation  at  the  great  Health  Resort  in  Battle  Creek, 
Michigan,  says  "Here  I  get,  in  three  weeks,  rest 
equivalent  to  that  of  a  six  weeks'  vacation  elsewhere 
because — here  I  rest  scientifically." 

Another  young  man — one  who  recently  completed 
the  financing  of  a  big  real  estate  enterprise  in  Mil- 
waukee— said  to  a  friend  of  his,  while  both  were 
staying  in  Battle  Creek,  "You  should  get  all  you  can 
out  of  this  while  you  are  here  because  here  you  rest 
under  the  direction  of  scientific  men  who  know  how 
to  tell  you  just  how  you  may  get  the  most  benefit 
from  all  you  do." 

These  are  the  personally  expressed  opinions  of 
two  successful  young  business  men — neither  one  over 
thirty  years  of  age. 

What  attracts  such  men  to  Battle  Creek? 

What  do  they  find  at  Battle  Creek  which  they  do 
not  find  elsewhere? 

Let  us  give  you,  in  brief,  an  outline  of  the  daily 
program  which,  if  you  were  at  Battle  Creek,  you 
could  follow  at  will.  (Most  people — especially  busi- 
ness men — see  the  advantage  of  following  a  definite 
program  of  this  character.) 

6:00  A.  M. — Rise  and  take  a  cold  plunge  or 
shower,  after  which  dress  and  take  part  in  a 
series  of  morning  exercises  under  the  direction 
of  a  trained  instructor. 

7:40— Breakfast. 

9:00 — Report  to  physician  under  whose  direc- 
tion you  are  resting  and  being  taught  how  to 
take  care  of  yourself. 

9:30  to  10:30 — Receive  a  bath  treatment,  pre- 
scribed by  your  physician  and  given  by  an  expert 
operator  according  to  the  hydrotherapeutic 
methods  taught  at  this  resort.  Following  this, 
a  swim  if  you  wish. 

10:30 — Mechanical  exercises  in  Swedish  De- 
partment, followed  by  games  or  exercises  in  the 
gymnasium  or  a  leisure  period. 

12:00  Noon — Period  for  sleep  or  relaxation. 

1:00  P.  M.— Dinner. 

After  dinner,  you  may  exercise  in  the  gym- 
nasium, play  volley  ball  or  indulge  in  any  other 
amusement  provided  at  the  institution.  In  sum- 
mer, this  includes  tennis  and  golf. 

3:00— Wand  drill,  followed  by  volley  ball, 
swimming  and  other  sports.  In  winter,  the 
wand  drill  takes  place  in  the  indoor  gymnasium 
— in  summer,  in  the  outdoor  gymnasium. 

4:00 — Massage  treatment,  if  needed  or  desired. 

5:00 — Lecture  or  entertainment  in  the  parlors. 

6:00— Supper. 

7:00 — Indian  club  drill  in  the  gymnasium. 

7:10 — Grand  March  in  charge  of  the  Director 
of  Physical  Development.     This  lasts  until  7:30. 

8:00 — Health  lecture  or  social  entertainment 
in  parlors  or  gymnasium. 

9:00 — Retire.  This  is  not  compulsory  but 
recommended. 

This  program,  which  is  flexible  and  varied  to  suit 
the  needs  of  different  guests,  has  been  planned,  and 
is  directed,  by  scientific  men  who  have  demonstrated 
its  effectiveness  in  restoring  health  and  strength  in 
thousands  of  cases  each  year. 

Each  day  of  one's  stay  here  is  scientifically  ar- 
ranged with  a  view  to  giving  you  the  very  greatest 


amount  of  benefit,  rest  and  relaxation  in  the  very 
shortest  possible  time. 


This  great  Health  Resort,  which  is,  by  all  odds,  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  is  devoted  to  teach- 
ing people  how  they  may  get  health  and  keep  it 
through  cultivation  of  natural  health  habits. 

Diet  is  most  carefully  regulated,  in  accordance 
with  the  needs  of  each  guest  and  a  most  extensive 
and  elaborate  menu  is  provided  for  this  purpose. 

Equipment  and  facilities  for  teaching  rational 
health  methods  are  the  most  complete  in  existence. 

There  are  two  large  outdoor  gymnasiums,  immense 
playgrounds,  numerous  tennis  courts,  a  large  indoor 
gymnasium,  four  swimming  pools  (two  for  men  and 
two  for  women),  a  Swedish  mechanical  department, 
equipment  for  giving  all  kinds  of  scientific  baths 
and  every  known  contrivance  for  facilitating  normal 
physical  development  and  developing  comfort  and 
health  in  mind  and  body. 

The  resort  is  also  within  easy  reach  of  a  fine  golf 
links  of  which  each  guest  may  have  unlimited  use. 

The  establishment  includes  over  thirty  buildings, 
the  Main  Building  providing  living  accommodations 
for  over  six  hundred  guests,  beside  parlors,  writing 
rooms,  reception  hall,  lobby,  gymnasium,  bath  de- 
partments, kitchens,  dining  room,  offices  for  physi- 
cians and  space  for  much  of  the  scientific  and  labora- 
tory equipment  of  the  place.  The  Annex  near  to  the 
Main   Building  accommodates  four  hundred  guests. 

There  is  also  a  large  separate  hospital  for  surgical 
work  and  serious  cases  and  several  dormitories  and 
cottages  for  those  who  wish  to  live  very  quietly  or 
in  separate  homes  of  their  own. 

At  this  resort,  accommodations  range  from  those 
of  simple,  homelike  quiet  to  those  of  a  first  class 
modern  hotel,  and  prices  are  in  keeping  with  accom- 
modations you  prefer.  You  may  live  here  very  well 
indeed  or  as  modestly  as  your  pocketbook  dictates. 

Those  seeking  quiet  are  carefully  guarded  from  all 
annoyance,  while  those  wishing  to  make  acquaint- 
ances have  only  to  apply  to  one  of  the  Social  Secre- 
taries to  secure  introductions  to  sociable  people.  Its 
delightful  social  life  is  one  of  the  features  of  this 
resort. 

If  you  are  sick  and  wish  to  get  well,  this  is  the 
place  for  you.  Or — if  you  are  only  tired  and  run 
down  and  in  need  of  rest,  this  is  the  place  to  rest 
scientifically  so  as  to  get  most  good  out  of  the  short- 
est possible  stay. 

Further  particulars,  terms  and  other  information 
may  be  had  by  writing  to  303  Administration  Bldg., 
Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 

A  large  illustrated  book  is  sent  FREE  and  fully 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  your  request. 


Easily  Reached 


Battle  Creek  is  a  regular  stop  for  all  through 
trains  between  New  York  and  Chicago  over  the  main 
line  of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  and  all  trains 
between  Detroit  and  Chicago  over  the  Michigan  Cen- 
tral and  Grand  Trunk  Railroads. 

Every  afternoon  at  five  o'clock,  including  Sundays, 
"The  Wolverine"  (one  of  the  fastest  and  most  com- 
pletely equipped  trains  over  the  New  York  Central 
Lines)  leaves  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York,  and 
arrives  in  Battle  Creek  the  next  morning  at  ten 
o'clock — giving  you  ample  time  to  get  breakfast  be- 
fore leaving  your  sleeper. 

At  the  Battle  Creek  station,  a  luxurious  limousine 
waits  to  take  you  to  your  destination. 
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MEXICAN   ANARCHY   AND    AMERICAN    DUTY 


THERE  is  no  longer  revolution  in  Mexico.  There 
is  anarchy.  In  the  south  Carranza  wields  a 
shadowy  power.  In  the  north  Villa,  his  quondam 
ally,  wages  against  his  forces  a  desultory  cam- 
paign. In  Mexico  City,  Obregon  and  Zapata,  Carranzista 
and  Villista  respectively,  pop  in  and  out  like  the  little 
man  and  woman  at  the  twin  doors  of  their  barometer 
house. 

When  Madero  fought  Diaz,  and  when  Carranza  and 
Villa  fought  Huerta,  it  was  at  least  a  tenable  hypothesis 
that  the  revolutionists  were  striving  to  assert  the 
rights  and  the  interests  of  the  Mexican  people  against 
the  tyranny  of  a  despot.  Now  the  hypothesis  has  van- 
ished. The  revolutionists,  successful  against  the  tyrant, 
have  fallen  out  among  themselves.  Each  rival  leader  is 
fighting  for  his  own  hand. 

Whoever  wins,  it  is  the  Mexican  people  that  lose — the 
Mexican  people  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  Mexico 
there  is  neither  peace  nor  order.  There  is  no  security 
for  the  property  rights  of  foreigners ;  no  safety  even  for 
foreign  lives.  Within  a  week  an  American  citizen  has 
been  shot  down  in  his  own  house  by  the  forces  that  at 
that  moment  happened  to  be  taking  their  turn  at  cap- 
turing the  City  of  Mexico. 

What  in  this  parlous  condition  of  affairs  is  the  duty 
of  the  United  States?  It  is  fourfold.  First,  to  insure 
respect  for  the  rights  of  American  citizens  within  Mex- 
ican borders.  Second,  to  encourage  the  aspirations  of 
the  Mexican  people  for  liberty  and  self-government. 
Third,  since  by  our  adherence  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
we  frown  upon  the  intervention  of  nations  outside  the 
Western  Hemisphere  in  affairs  upon  the  American  con- 
tinent, to  protect  the  rights  of  the  citizens  of  other  na- 
tions in  Mexico.  Fourth,  to  see  to  it  that  the  country 


across  our  southern  border  does  not  continue  to  be  an 
international  plague  spot. 

As  time  goes  on  there  is  no  improvement  in  condi- 
tions in  Mexico.  The  drift  is  steadily  from  bad  to 
worse.  The  time  may  come  when  a  strong  hand  from 
without  must  be  laid  upon  the  clashing  factions  that 
peace  may  be  restored,  that  respect  may  be  commanded 
for  the  lives  and  property  of  foreigners,  and  that  the 
people  of  Mexico  may  be  given  an  untrammeled  oppor- 
tunity to  seek  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  self-govern- 
ment. That  time  may  not  be  far  distant. 

When  that  time  comes,  the  United  States  must  lead 
in  the  work.  But  it  should  not  move  alone.  The  three 
great  nations  of  South  America — the  ABC  powers 
whose  good  offices  have  already  saved  us  from  the  con- 
flict with  Mexico  threatened  by  our  own  impulsive  ac- 
tion— should  be  invited  to  join  in  the  work  of  inter- 
vention. 

To  invite  their  cooperation  would  be  an  assurance  of 
our  good  faith  and  disinterestedness.  It  would  quiet  the 
suspicions,  entertained  with  greater  or  less  definiteness 
and  intensity  by  many  of  our  neighbors  in  South  and 
Central  America,  that  we  are  aflflicted  with  an  insatiable 
hunger  for  territory.  It  would  imbue  the  act  of  interven- 
tion with  the  impressiveness  and  prestige  of  an  interna- 
tional movement. 

If  and  when  intervention  becomes  inevitable — and  the 
United  States  will  not  enter  upon  intervention  until  the 
deliberate  judgment  of  the  American  people  declares  it 
to  be  inevitable — it  should  be  Pan-American  interven- 
tion. It  should  be  the  well  considered  act  of  the  four 
great  powers  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  extending  a 
helping  hand  to  a  sister  people  and  discharging  a  solemn 
responsibility  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 


AND  THERE  SHALL  BE  NO  MORE  KINGS 


EUROPEAN  nations  have  been  taking  a  surprizing 
interest  in  the  United  States  of  late.  They  all  culti- 
vate our  friendship,  they  appeal  to  our  sympathies, 
they  seek  to  justify  their  actions  in  our  eyes.  This 
is  a  gratifying  change  from  the  open  hostility  or 
amused  contempt  with  Avhich  American  ideals  and 
opinion  used  to  be  regarded  in  Europe  and  we 
welcome  it  as  indicating  a  better  understanding  and 
consequently  a  more  cordial  relation  between  the  two 
hemispheres  than  has  prevailed  in  the  past.  But  such 
an  understanding  cannot  be  attained  by  assuming  as  a 
basis  a  false  unanimity  of  sentiment.  We  would  gladly 
aid  in  bridging  the  gulf  between  Europe  and  America, 
but  we  would  not  begin  by  denying  that  any  gulf  exists. 
Frankness  is  the  only  true  foundation  of  friendship  and 


it  seems  to  be  necessary  to  make  plain  that  we  Ameri- 
cans differ  very  decidedly  from  many  Europeans  on  the 
fundamental  principle  of  government.  There  is  in  much 
of  what  we  read  about  America,  even  in  what  is  written 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  winning  American  sym- 
pathy, an  unconscious  assumption  that  we  have  prac- 
tically abandoned  our  republicanism  and  are  willing  to 
tolerate  if  not  approve  of  the  monarchical  system. 

That  assumption  is  false.  American  republicanism  is 
not  so  boisterous  and  blatant  as  it  used  to  be.  Travel 
and  intercourse  with  Europeans  have  taught  us  to  treat 
their  views  with  more  courtesy  and  often  to  keep  silence 
rather  than  wound  their  feelings.  This  courtesy  and 
silence  has  been  sometimes  interpreted  as  acquiescence 
and  agreement,  and  so  it  becomes  desirable  once  in  a 
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while  to  make  a  plain  statement  of  what  we  Americans 
do  most  firmly  hold  and  believe.  Such  a  statement  cannot 
be  better  put  than  it  was  by  Emerson  in  the  ode  he 
wrote  on  the  birthday  of  free  America,  January  1,  1863 : 

God  said,  I  am  tired  of  kings, 

I  suffer  them  no  more; 
Up  to  my  ear  the  morning  brings 

The  outrage  of  the  poor. 

Think  ye  I  made  this  ball 

A  field  of  havoc  and  war, 
Where  tyrants  great  and  tyrants  small 

Might  harry  the  weak  and  poor? 

I  will  have  never  a  noble. 

No  lineage  counted  great; 
Fishers  and  choppers  and  plowmen 

Shall  constitute  a  state. 

This  is  what  we  believe  to  be  the  divine  will,  and  so 
believing  we  hold  that  any  man  who  stands  up  and  says 
that  he  is  by  divine  right  or  the  Grace  of  God  ruler  of 
his  fellow-men  is  a  liar  and  a  blasphemer.  We  make  no 
exceptions.  We  have  no  more  respect  for  the  claim  of 
the  King  of  England  to  a  divine  right  to  rule  than  for 
that  of  the  Czar  of  Russia,  for  the  claim  of  the  King  of 
the  Belgians  than  for  that  of  the  Negus  of  Abyssinia. 
We  regard  every  monarch  as  ex  officio  either  a  tyrant 
or  an  absurdity.  The  word  "tyrant"  is  here  used  in  the 
original  sense  given  to  it  by  the  first  republicans,  the 
Greeks,  who  applied  it  to  any  man  claiming  kingship. 
In  the  course  of  history  the  word  naturally  and  inev- 
itably acquired  the  secondary  meaning  of  an  oppressive 
ruler.  We  recognize  of  course  the  vast  difference  that 
exists  between  a  mild  and  constitutional  king  and  an 
unjust  and  autocratic  king,  but  neither  in  our  opinion 
has  any  right  to  exist.  It  often  happens  that  the  better 
the  man  the  more  dangerous  he  is  as  a  king.  There 
are  from  the  American  standpoint  only  two  kings  on 
earth  who  have  any  shadow  of  legal  claim  to  their 
thrones;  the  rest  are  usurpers.  The  two  apparent  ex- 
ceptions are  King  Peter  of  Serbia  and  King  Haakon 
of  Norway,  both  of  whom  were  elected  by  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people.  But  the  King  of  Serbia  came  to 
the  throne  thru  the  assassination  of  his  predecessor  and 
was  himself  an  accomplice  of  the  murder  after  the  fact 
if  not  before.  The  Norwegians  are  a  democratic  people 
and  did  not  desire  a  king,  but  when  they  separated  from 
Sweden,  the  monarchical  powers  of  Europe,  some  say 
England,  some  say  Germany,  it  matters  not,  compelled 
them  to  take  a  king  as  the  condition  of  recognition.  A 
Norwegian  republic  would  have  made  the  thrones  of 
Europe  unsafe.  France,  Switzerland  and  Portugal  are 
standing  menaces  to  monarchy  and  republican  senti- 
ment is  growing  in  Italy  and  Spain. 

In  England,  on  the  contrary,  republicanism  has  de- 
clined while  democracy  has  grown.  The  two  things  are 
quite  distinct  and  ought  never  to  be  confounded.  Democ- 
racy is  the  rule  of  the  people  regardless  of  the  form 
of  government.  The  Russian  mir  and  the  Chinese  village 
are  in  some  respects  more  democratic  than  England  or 
the  United  States.  Republicanism  means  the  abolition  of 
any  individual  or  class  claiming  to  rule  by  divine  right, 
inheritance  or  similar  form  of  privilege. 

Fifty  years  ago  there  were  many  outspoken  republi- 
cans in  Great  Britain.  Now  there  is  scarcely  one.  When 
Victoria  was  crowned  some  found  the  ceremony  espe- 
cially interesting  because,  as  they  said,  it  would  prob- 
ably be  the  last  coronation  that  England  would  ever  see. 


One  of  the  Chartists  of  *48  used  publicly  words  as  bold 
as  those  of  Patrick  Henry:  "If  Parliament  will  accept 
our  petition,  very  good.  If  not — well,  France  is  a  re- 
public." A  British  labor  leader  now  would  hardly  dare 
to  use  such  language. 

Our  British  friends  assure  us  privately  that  their 
king  has  no  real  power,  that  he  is  merely  "a  sort  of 
glorified  rubber  stamp."  Then  a  little  while  later,  for- 
getting what  they  have  said,  they  tell  us  how  the  vir- 
tuous Victoria  overruled  her  ministers  for  the  good  of 
the  realm  and  how  the  wise  King  Edward  thru  his  own 
personal  influence  brought  about  the  entente  and  the 
isolation  of  Germany.  Now  whether  or  not  it  was  good 
politics  to  encircle  Germany  with  the  ring  of  steel  we 
shall  not  know  until  we  see  the  outcome  of  the  war,  but 
whether  it  be  credit  or  blame  that  is  to  be  given  to 
Edward  VII,  we  cannot  regard  him  as  a  mere  figure- 
head. 

We  are  being  inundated  just  now  with  literature  from 
England  filled  with  quotations  from  the  speeches  of  the 
Kaiser  and  his  sycophants.  Our  British  friends  believe 
that  such  exhibits  of  grotesque  megalomania  will  arouse 
the  disgust  and  abhorrence  of  Americans  for  a  man  who 
will  make  such  claims  and  a  people  who  will  submit  to 
them.  That  is  right;  we  do  feel  so.  But  do  our  British 
friends  realize  that  the  phrases  they  themselves  use  so 
casually,  so  lovingly,  grate  almost  as  harshly  upon  re- 
publican ears?  The  British  Prime  Minister  talks  of  "His 
Majesty's  Government"  and  "His  Majesty's  Army"  and 
writes  "By  Order  of  the  King"  at  the  bottom  of  a  proc- 
lamation. You  say  that  it  is  not  true,  that  the  King  did 
not  really  have  anything  to  say  about  it,  it  was  all  done 
by  the  ministers.  Very  good;  we  think  better  of  the 
King — but  what  shall  we  think  of  Mr.  Asquith? 

We  used  to  be  told  that  kings  were  excellent  things  be- 
cause by  their  intermarriages  they  kept  peace  in 
Europe.  Perhaps  we  used  to  believe  it.  But  that  was 
before  the  publication  of  the  "Dear  Nicky"  letters  ex- 
changed between  the  royal  cousins  while  Russia  and 
Germany  and  England  and  Belgium  were  actively  pre- 
paring for  war. 

As  a  man  Albert  of  Belgium  is  a  decided  improve- 
ment over  the  long-bearded  satyr  who  preceded  him. 
Even  republicans  must  join  in  the  general  chorus  of 
praise.  But  as  a  king  he  is  a  public  menace.  We  have  not 
forgotten  that  before  the  war  his  name  was  talked  of 
as  a  possible  candidate  for  the  French  throne  in  case 
the  royalists  inside  and  outside  of  France  succeeded 
in  overthrowing  the  republic.  Perhaps  the  plan  is  not 
yet  abandoned.  Certainly  King  Albert  has  a  stronger 
hold  upon  the  affection  of  the  French  people  than  before 
for  his  courage  and  devotion  in  adversity,  and  if  the 
French  should  again  be  seized  with  a  desire  for  a  king 
as  they  have  twice  before,  he  would  make  a  much 
stronger  candidate  than  the  Bourbon  or  Napoleonic 
pretenders. 

If  this  had  been  a  war  between  Germany  and  France 
alone,  in  which  one  of  the  two  was  not  notoriously  the  ag- 
gressor, there  would  have  been  no  question  where  Amer- 
ican sympathy  inclined.  America  always  tends  to  favor 
any  republic  against  any  monarchy  regardless  of  the 
cause  of  the  quarrel.  But  when  the  great  European  re- 
public, to  whom  we  owe  undying  gratitude  for  rescuing 
us  from  a  king,  unites  with  five  monarchies  and  among 
them  the  most  autocratic,  our  sympathies  are  divided 
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and  we  can  only  hope  that  the  outcome  will  not  be  the 
crushing  out  of  all  republicanism  in  Europe. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  the  only 
thing  that  Americans  would  fight  for.  However  that 
may  be,  it  certainly  represents  a  principle  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  the  American  people,  for  we  believe  as  firmly 
as  in  1823  that  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  European 
powers  "to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of  this 
hemisphere  is  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety."  The 
Monroe  Doctrine  has  been  amplified  and  interpreted  to 
mean  many  things,  the  hegemony  of  the  United  States, 
America  for  the  Americans,  the  cultivation  of  Pan- 
American  trade,  etc.  But  its  primary  and  fundamental 
purpose  was  simply  the  maintenance  of  republicanism. 
"Their  system"  meant  the  monarchical  system  and  the 
United  States  opposes  that  now  as  it  always  has.  The 
Monroe  Doctrine  means  that  one  continent  out  of  the 
five  shall  be  kept  forever  free  from  the  curse  of 
kings.  As  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  it  is  not  so  much 
our  concern.  We  rejoice  whenever  a  people  like  the 
Portuguese  or  Chinese  rises  and  overthrows  its  ty- 
rants. We  will  give  them  what  encouragement  we  can 
and  we  hope  so  to  conduct  ourselves  that  this  republic  of 
ours  may  become  an  example  of  the  benefits  of  repub- 
licanism instead  of  a  reproach.  For  we  know  we  are 
right  and  we  look  forward  with  perfect  confidence  to 
the  day  when  it  may  be  there  shall  be  no  more  kings  in 
all  the  earth. 


THE  SINKING  OF  AN  AMERICAN  SHIP 

THERE  are  no  two  ways  about  it.  When  the  German 
captain  of  the  "Prinz  Eitel  Friedrich"  sank  the 
American  ship  "William  P.  Frye"  he  committed  his 
Government  to  a  grave  responsibility.  It  is  a  responsi- 
bility which  Germany  cannot  evade.  It  is  a  responsibility 
which  the  United  States  must  require  to  be  discharged. 

The  rules  of  maritime  warfare  on  the  subject  of  the 
sinking  of  neutral  merchant  vessels  are  clear  and  un- 
disputed. 

A  neutral  ship  may  be  sunk  if  it  attempts  to  run 
a  blockade.  But  on  January  19,  when  the  "Frye"  was 
sunk,  not  even  the  doubtfully  legal  blockade  by  sub- 
marine, which  Germany  has  since  declared,  was  in  ex- 
istence. 

It  may  be  sunk  if  it  attempts  to  escape  when  the  bel- 
ligerent ship  is  exercizing  its  unquestioned  right  of 
visit  and  search.  But  the  "Frye"  did  not  attempt  to 
escape. 

It  may  be  sunk  if  carrying  absolute  contraband  to  an 
enemy  port  and  if  the  exigencies  of  the  case  would  make 
it  impossible  for  the  capturing  ship  to  send  the  prize 
into  port.  But  the  "Frye"  was  not  carrying  absolute  con- 
traband. 

It  may  be  sunk  if  more  than  half  of  its  cargo  con- 
sists of  conditional  contraband,  if  the  contraband  is 
destined  for  the  government  or  the  armed  forces  of  the 
enemy,  and  if  the  capturing  ship  cannot  send  it  into 
port. 

The  "Frye's"  cargo  consisted  of  grain.  Grain  is  con- 
ditional contraband.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
grain  was  destined  for  the  British  Government  or  the 
British  army  or  navy.  The  "Frye"  was  sailing  to  a  Brit- 
ish port.  Its  cargo  was  consigned  "to  order."  The  burden 
of  proof,  therefore,  rested  upon  its  captor  to  show  that 


the  grain  was  intended  for  military  and  not  civilian  use. 
Captain  Thierichens  did  not  prove  it ;  indeed,  under  the 
circumstances  he  could  not.  He  merely  sank  the  ship. 

His  action  was  without  warrant  in  law  or  custom. 
For  his  action  Germany  is  fully  responsible.  It  is  in- 
conceivable that  prompt  apology  and  reparation  will  not 
be  forthcoming. 


THE  STATE  OF  JEFFERSON 

A  BILL  has  been  introduced  into  the  Texas  legisla- 
ture to  form  a  new  state  out  of  the  western  part  of 
Texas,  to  be  named  Jefferson.  The  motive  behind  the 
movement  is  the  desire  to  become  independent  of  the 
"beerage"  which  is  said  to  be  the  ruling  order  of  the 
state.  This,  however,  is  hardly  a  sufficient  reason  for  a 
political  change  of  so  momentous  a  character.  The 
"drys"  should  not  secede  but  stay  in  and  in  time  they 
may  win  the  whole  state. 

The  railroad  and  the  telephone  have  made  it  as  easy 
to  manage  a  large  community  as  a  small  one  and  the 
saving  of  the  "overhead  charges"  of  administration  is 
enormous.  To  be  sure,  Texas  would  have  ten  votes  in- 
stead of  two  in  the  United  States  Senate  by  exercizing 
its  peculiar  prerogative  of  subdividing  into  five  states, 
but  this  increase  of  power  in  the  councils  of  the  nation 
would  not  compensate  for  the  weakening  which  would 
otherwise  result  from  division. 

Texas  is  big  enough,  however,  to  make  several  states 
if  there  were  sufficient  reason  for  it.  It  is  a  third  larger 
than  the  German  empire,  which  is  composed  of  twenty- 
six  several  states.  If  Texas  should  split  in  half  each 
part  would  be  larger  than  any  other  state,  or  if  divided 
by  five  each  would  be  larger  than  twenty-two  of  the 
existing  states.  Or  if  divided  by  population  into  halves 
each  would  have  more  people  than  thirty-three  other 
states,  or  if  divided  into  five  parts  more  than  twenty  of 
our  states. 

The  right  of  Texas  to  form  new  states  whenever  it 
chooses  was  conferred  by  the  act  of  Congress  admitting 
it  to  the  Union  March  1,  1845,  which  says  that  "new 
states  of  convenient  size,  not  exceeding  four  in  number, 
in  addition  to  said  State  of  Texas,  and  having  sufficient 
population,  may  hereafter,  by  the  consent  of  said  State, 
be  formed  out  of  the  territory  thereof,  which  shall  be 
entitled  to  admission  under  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution."  This  special  privilege  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  Texas  came  into  the  Union  as  an  equal.  It  had 
been  for  nine  years  an  independent  republic  and  was 
able  to  maintain  its  independence  indefinitely.  The 
British  Government  tried  in  vain  to  prevent  annexation, 
for  it  meant  that  the  United  States  would  extend  to  the 
Pacific.  Lord  Palmerston  in  1836  in  a  parliamentary  de- 
bate on  a  motion  to  intervene  to  prevent  annexation 
stated  that  Great  Britain  could  not  "allow  the  United 
States  to  pursue  a  policy  of  aggrandizement."  Lord 
Aberdeen  said  in  1844  that  if  he  could  get  the-  support 
of  France  England  was  willing  "to  go  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity" to  keep  Texas  out  of  the  Union. 

But  in  France  Thiers  stood  up  stoutly  for  the  right 
of  the  United  States  to  expand  and  denounced  the  pro- 
posed joint  action  as  a  crime  against  a  republic  whose 
aid  might  be  needed  at  any  time  in  a  second  war  against 
England  in  defense  of  the  principles  of  the  revolution. 
Now  when  France  is  suffering  from  the  invasion  of  a 
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monarchical  power  it  is  well  to  remember  that  we  owe 
it  to  France  that  we  are  able  to  celebrate  in  San  Fran- 
cisco this  year.  If  France  had  not  stood  by  us  in  this 
crisis,  it  would  have  been  the  Union  Jack  and  not  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  which  would  have  floated  over  the 
Golden  Gate. 


EDUCATION  FOR  DEMOCRACY 

IF  you  want  anything  done  ask  a  busy  man  to  do  it. 
Professor  J.  McKeen  Cattell,  being  the  editor  of  only 
three  periodicals,  Science,  Popular  Science  Monthly  and 
The  American  Naturalist,  finds  so  much  extra  time  on 
his  hands  that  he  has  started  another  one,  School  and 
Society,  "a  weekly  journal  covering  the  whole  field  of 
education  in  relation  to  the  problems  of  American  de- 
mocracy." Possibly  a  clue  to  what  this  means  may  be 
discovered  in  one  of  the  leading  articles  of  the  first 
number,  "The  State-Wide  Campus,"  by  President  Foster 
of  Reed  College,  from  which  we  quote: 

Popular  government  demands  popular  education  of  a 
new  kind.  The  true  university  will  not  curb  its  studies  in 
structural  engineering  for  fear  thai  its  findings  may  con- 
demn a  state  engineer,  appointed  by  a  partizan  administra- 
tion; nor  will  a  true  university  curb  discussion  of  woman 
suffrage  merely  because  the  results  of  such  discussion  are 
of  immediate  importance.  Some  universities  give  a  question 
the  freedom  of  the  campus  only  as  long  as  it  remains  purely 
academic,  that  is  to  say,  as  long  as  it  has  no  pointed  rela- 
tion to  actual  problems — in  other  words,  as  long  as  it  inter- 
ests but  few  people.  The  university  will  drift  into  an  eddy, 
and  be  overlooked,  if  the  institution  frowns  on  the  fullest 
discussion  of  the  dominant  political  issues  of  the  day, 
whether  they  involve  men  or  measures,  or  both. 

If  the  new  journal  can  follow  up  such  an  ideal  as  this 
it  will  be  lively  reading  as  well  as  informing. 


THE  TREND   OF  AMERICAN   LITERATURE 

FICTION  and  science  are  on  the  decline.  Religion  and 
philosophy,  poetry  and  drama  are  gaining.  Such  is 
the  conclusion  to  which  we  are  led  if  we  take  the  statis- 
tics of  book  production  as  an  indication  of  popular  taste. 
Comparing  the  annual  trade  reports  of  the  Publishers 
Weekly,  we  find  that  the  high  water  mark  of  the  novel 
was  in  1908,  when  1489  volumes  of  fiction  appeared  in 
the  United  States.  Last  year  there  were  only  1033;  a 
decline  of  nearly  thirty  per  cent.  These  figures  are  vir- 
tually reversed  in  theology,  religion  and  philosophy,  for 
books  devoted  to  such  subjects  rose  during  the  same 
period  from  999  to  1440 ;  a  gain  of  forty-four  per  cent. 
If  we  compare  the  literary  output  of  1913  with  that  of 
1914  we  find  the  same  trend  shown,  for  theology,  re- 
ligion and  philosophy  have  gained  fourteen  per  cent  and 
poetical  and  dramatic  works  have  gained  thirty-three 
per  cent,  while  science  and  such  technical  subjects  as 
engineering,  medicine  and  agriculture  have  declined 
fifteen  per  cent  since  the  year  before.  We  hope  this  in- 
dicates not  so  much  a  falling  off  of  interest  in  pure 
science  or  its  useful  applications  as  a  curtailment  in 
the  production  of  superfluous  books. 

Of  course  these  figures  do  not  represent  the  extent 
of  reading  done  in  the  various  fields  of  literature.  Many 
books  are  published  which  find  few  readers  and  no  re- 
ligious book  in  the  last  few  years  has  had  the  sale  of 
a  popular  novel.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Winston 
Churchill's  The  Inside  of  the  Cup,  which  has  the  unique 
distinction  of  heading  the  list  of  best  sellers,  owes  a 


large  part  of  its  popularity  to  its  religious  theme.  On 
the  whole,  we  are  justified  in  seeing  in  these  figures  a 
definite  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  American  public 
toward  serious  thought  on  the  fundamental  problems  of 
human  life  as  well  as  toward  poetry  and  the  fine  arts. 
Since  most  of  the  fall  books  were  in  print  by  August 
the  statistics  of  output  were  not  materially  affected  by 
the  war.  The  emotional  stimulus  of  the  war  will  doubt- 
less have  a  profound  effect  on  literature,  but  it  would 
be  rash  to  predict  what  it  will  be.  So  far  the  chief  re- 
sult has  been  an  increased  production  of  poetry  and  a 
greater  interest  in  contemporary  history  and  geography. 


THE  CASH  REGISTER  MIND 

THERE  is  one  sort  of  mind  that  mints  its  own  ideas. 
That  is  the  sort  most  worth  having.  Then  there  is 
the  mind  which  neither  gives  nor  takes  ideas.  That  is 
lamentable.  And  there  is  the  cash-register  mind.  If  you 
have  it,  it  is  worth  being  thankful  for — in  moderation. 

The  cash-register  mind  has  one  virtue.  It  registers 
what  it  receives.  The  process  may  be  simple  or  complex : 
the  machine  into  which  your  bootblack  drops  your  dime 
does  nothing  very  exciting,  but  the  beautiful  apparatus 
in  the  corner  drug-store  rings  a  bell  and  flashes  a  light 
and  prints  a  record.  Arnold  Bennett  or  some  other  ob- 
server has  contest  his  admiration  for  its  gay  efficiency. 
So  there  are  some  minds  that  simply  register,  and  some 
that  cannot  for  the  life  of  them  refrain  from  print; 
some  that  merely  take  business-like  note  of  what  is  of- 
fered them,  others  that  sparkle  and  thrill  at  the  trans- 
action. 

But  the  essential  thing  is  that  they  register.  This 
sort  of  mind  knows  an  idea  when  it  is  offered,  clicks  with 
recognition — and  proceeds  to  pass  it  out  again  in  small 
change. 


NEITHER  LUCK  NOR  THE  DEVIL 

THE  British  have  been  wondering  whether  the  Ger- 
mans have  been  favored  by  luck,  Providence  or  the 
devil  in  that  their  attacks  on  Antwerp  and  Ypres  were 
made  in  the  most  advantageous  weather  and  their  aerial 
and  navy  fleets  arrived  in  England  at  the  same  time  as 
a  fog.  It  is  now  known  that  this,  like  others  of  their 
miraculous  achievements,  is  simply  applied  science.  The 
first  German  army  corps  entering  Belgium  was  pro- 
vided with  a  staff  of  meteorologists  and  astronomers 
who  set  up  observation  stations,  equipped  with  instru- 
ments of  the  latest  model  from  Berlin,  in  Liege,  Brussels 
and  Ostend.  By  means  of  hydrogen  sounding  balloons 
they  explored  the  currents  of  the  upper  air  and  were 
able  to  forecast  fog  two  days  in  advance. 


During  the  first  year  of  the  Wisconsin  law  requiring 
a  physician's  certificate  of  health  from  the  prospective 
bridegroom  the  number  of  marriages  fell  four  thousand 
below  the  annual  average.  Evidently  there  was  more 
need  for  such  a  law  than  even  its  advocates  suspected. 


The  question  whether  the  anti-alien  labor  laws  of 
New  York  and  Arizona  violate  the  treaty  rights  of  for- 
eigners is  now  to  be  determined,  as  it  should  be,  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  Whatever  the  court's  de- 
cision, the  laws  certainly  violate  human  rights. 


THE   GREAT  WAR 

March  8 — Bombardment  of  Kilid  Bahr 
and  other  Dardanelles  forts  contin- 
ued. British  begin  strong  attack  on 
German  lines  toward  Lille. 

March  9 — Three  British  steamers 
sunk  by  German  submarines.  Ger- 
mans bombard  Nieuport  with  42- 
centimeter  guns. 

March  10 — German  cruiser  "Prinz 
Eitel  Friedrich"  takes  refuge  in 
Newport  News.  Heavy  fighting  in 
Champagne  and  Argonne. 

March  11 — Germans  repulse  Russian 
attack  near  Augustowo.  Seventy 
mine-sweepers  engaged  in  clearing 
Dardanelles. 

March  12 — British  capture  Neuve 
Chapelle  near  La  Bass6e.  Count 
Sergius  Witte,  former  Russian  Pre- 
mier and  negotiator  of  Portsmouth 
Treaty,  died.  Three  British  steam- 
ers sunk  in  Channel  by  German 
submarines. 

March  13 — Bread  riots  in  Spain.  Rus- 
sians report  capture  of  4000  Aus- 
trians  in   Carpathians. 

March  14 — Italy  fully  prepared  Cor 
war.  French  take  half  of  village  of 
Vauquois  on  edge  of  Argonne. 


The  Attack  on  the 
Narew  Forts 


Field  Marshal 
von  Hindenburg 
is  concentrating 
his  forces  south  of  the  Mazurian 
Lakes  in  preparation  apparently  for 
a  movement  against  the  line  of  forti- 
fications which  extend  along  the  Na- 
rew River  and  its  tributary,  the 
Bobr.  The  recent  victory  of  the  Rus- 
sians at  Przasnysz  proved  to  be  only 
a  temporary  derangement  of  the 
plan,  for  Hindenburg  hurried  in 
troops  from  the  north  and  the  south, 
from  the  Niemen  River  on  one  side 
and  the  Bzura  on  the  other,  until  he 
has  now,  according  to  Russian  esti- 
mates, a  half  million  men  in  this  re- 
gion ready  for  the  advance  into  Rus- 
sian Poland.  The  Germans  are  within 
a  mile  of  Przasnysz  again,  and  in  re- 
gaining this  lost  ground  have  taken 
11,460  Russian  prisoners. 

The  German  Krupps  are  still 
pounding  away  on  the  fortifications 
of  Osowiec  on  the  Bobr  River,  but 
the  main  attack  seems  to  be  directed 
at  the  fortresses  to  the  southwest 
along  the  Narew.  A  large  force  is 
said  to  be  assembled  at  Chorzele  on 
the  Russian  boundary  for  an  advance 
dovm  the  Orzyc  River  directed 
against  Ostrolenka  or  one  of  the 
other  fortresses  lower  dov^m  the 
river.  The  weather  has  turned  colder 
and,  the  ground  being  frozen,  move- 
ments are  made  easier,  but  entrench- 
ing is  difficult. 

The  Russians  are  rejoicing  over 
the  withdrawal  of  the  German  troops 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Grodno 
and  the  other  forts  on  the  Niemen. 


They  claim  that  the  Germans  lost 
over  100,000  men  within  the  last 
month. 

The  German  attack  along  the  Pil- 
ica  River  in  central  Poland  con- 
tinues, but  is  not  developing  much 
strength.  It  is  apparently  intended  to 
divert  the  Russian  troops  to  the 
south,  while  the  greatest  effort  is  be- 
ing made  to  break  thru  the  chain  of 
forts  on  the  Narew  north  of  Warsaw. 

_  .  ,  The  Anglo-French  fleet 
Opening  the  j^^^  continued  the  bom- 
Dardanelles  bardment  of  the  Turk- 
ish forts  and  batteries  on  both  sides 
of  the  Dardanelles,  but  no  very  defi- 
nite progress  is  reported.  The  forts 
at  Dardanus  and  Kephez  on  the  Asi- 
atic shore  are,  it  appears,  still  able 
to  reply,  and  the  forts  near  Kilid 
Bahr  on  the  European  shore  of  the 
narrows  are  not  yet  demolished,  altho 
they  have  been  subjected  to  indirect 
fire  from  the  other  side  of  the  Gal- 
lipoli  peninsula  as  well  as  direct  fire 
from  the  warships  in  the  straits. 
Even  the  new  superdreadnought, 
"Queen  Elizabeth,"  has  ventured  to 
go  several  miles  up  into  the  Darda- 
nelles, which  proves  that  the  fleet  of 
seventy  mine-sweepers  had  done 
their  work  thoroly. 

But  generally  the  "Queen  Eliza- 
beth" stands  off  the  western  shore  of 
the  Gallipoli  peninsula,  and  from  a 
distance  of  twelve  miles  throws  her 


15-inch  shells  over  the  hills  and  into 
the  forts  on  either  side  of  the  nar- 
rows. The  "Queen  Elizabeth"  has 
eight  of  these  big  guns  so  placed  that 
they  could,  if  desired,  be  all  fired  at 
one  time  in  the  same  direction.  The 
projectiles  of  such  a  broadside  would 
weigh  altogether  more  than  six  and 
a  half  tons  and  the  cost  of  the  smoke- 
less powder  used  would  be  over 
$5600.  It  is  rumored  that  one  of  the 
sister  ships  to  the  "Queen  Elizabeth", 
is  also  engaged  at  the  Dardanelles. 
This  is  possible,  for  there  was  a 
group  of  five  of  them  nearing  comple- 
tion when  the  war  broke  out,  and  of 
these  probably  the  "Warspite"  and 
the  "Barham"  are  in  commission. 
The  other  two  of  these  superdread- 
noughts  are  the  "Valiant"  and  the 
"Malaya,"  the  last  so  named  because 
it  was  a  gift  from  the  Malay  States 
to  the  British  navj.  The  vessel  that 
comes  nearest  to  equaling  the  "Queen 
Elizabeth"  class  in  any  way  at  pres- 
ent is  the  American  "New  York," 
which,  however,  carries  ten  14-inch 
guns  instead  of  eight  15-inch  and  can 
make  only  twenty-one  knots  instead 
of  twenty-eight. 

The  "Triumph,"  which  a  little 
while  ago  was  aiding  the  Japanese  in 
the  reduction  of  Tsing-tao,  has  now 
been  brought  to  the  Dardanelles.  She 
has  been  in  action  seventeen  times 
during  this  war  and  has  fired  over 
2000  rounds  of  ammunition  from  10- 
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THE  RUSSIAN  LINE  OF  DEFENSE 
Hindenburg's  recent  movement  of  his  troops  to  the  north  has  brought  him  for  the  second  time 
within  reach  of  the  chain  of  fortresses  along  the  Niemen,  Bobr  and  Narew  Rivers,  which  were 
built  to  protect  Russia  from  invasion.  The  Germans  are  now  bombarding  Osowiec  and  are  massing 
near  Chorzele  for  an  advance  down  the  Orzec  River.  A  similar  attempt  to  reach  the  Narew,  made 
during  the  last  week  of  February,  was  checked  at  Przasnysz  by  a  strong  counter  attack  by  the 
Russians.   The  Rtissian   fortresses  are  represented  by  stars   and  the  area  they  hold   is   shaded 
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A     German    whose    superior    education    makes     him    very    valuable    to    his    fellow    soldiers    of    the 

Landsturm   in  Poland 


inch  shells  down.  She  has  been  hit 
fourteen  times.  One  shell  from  Fort 
Dardanus  burst  inside  the  captain's 
cabin  and  destroyed  the  furniture. 
Most  of  the  attacking  vessels  have 
been  hit  by  shells,  but  the  casualties 
are  few.  The  chief  difficulty  of  the 
Allies  is  to  discover  the  new  bat- 
teries, which  have  been  so  cleverly 
concealed  that  the  aeroplanes  are 
often  unable  to  locate  them^  and  at- 
tempts on  the  part  of  small  vessels  to 
draw  their  fire  are  generally  in  vain. 

Vice-Admiral  Garden,  commanding 
the  Franco-British  fleet,  is  reported 
to  have  said  that  they  will  get  thru 
the  Dardanelles  before  Easter.  But 
from  the  Turkish  side  the  reports  ex- 
press confidence  in  the  ability  of  Con- 
stantinople to  hold  out  indefinitely. 
The  Allies,  they  assert,  are  wasting 
ammunition  lavishly  upon  the  rocks 
and  ground,  while  the  main  batteries 
are  untouched  and  nobody  hurt.  An 
approach  by  land  up  the  peninsula  is 
not  feared  because  the  city  is  defend- 
ed by  250,000  men  entrenched  in 
strong  positions. 

Vice-Admiral  Sir  Richard  Peirse, 
commanding  the  British  fleet  before 
Smyrna,  demanded,  on  March  11,  the 
surrender  of  the  garrison  within 
twenty-four  hours.  The  forts  have 
been  intermittently  under  bombard- 
ment ever  since  March  5.  The  Vali 


The  British 
Advance 


has  warned  non-combatants  to  leave 
the  city  and  has  protested  against 
the  shelling  of  villages  and  residen- 
tial quarters  by  the  British.  An  at- 
tache of  the  Turkish  Embassy  at 
Washington  presents  a  list  of  twelve 
undefended  towns  and  villages  of 
Turkey  which,  he  claims,  were  bom- 
barded in  December  and  January  by 
the  British,  French  and  Russian  war- 
ships. 

The  new  British  army 
of  a  million  men  has  in 
large  part  been  safely 
landed  in  France  and  has  begun  its 
attack  upon  the  entrenched  positions 
which  the  Germans  have  occupied 
for  the  last  six  months.  The  point  se- 
lected for  the  offensive  movement 
seems  to  be  north  of  Arras  and  near 
La  Bassee.  Here  the  British  won  a 
notable  success  in  the  taking  of 
Neuve  Ghapelle,  a  village  of  about 
600  inhabitants  about  ten  miles  south 
of  the  Belgian  border. 

With  the  change  of  tactics  the 
British  Government  has  adopted  a 
different  policy  in  regard  to  news. 
There  has  been  so  much  dissatisfac- 
tion exprest  in  England  over  the  re- 
fusal to  allow  war  correspondents  to 
go  to  the  front  that  it  has  been  de- 
cided to  supplement  the  brief  oflJicial 
announcements  of  results  by  a  de- 
scriptive narrative  from  an  author- 


ized eye-witness.  We  will  take  advan- 
tage of  this  by  summarizing  in  his 
own  words  the  battle  of  Neuve  Gha- 
pelle : 

At  7:30  a.  m.  on  that  morning  of 
March  12  the  battle  opened  with  a  bom- 
bardment by  numerous  guns  and  how- 
itzers. Our  men  in  the  trenches  describe 
the  fire  as  the  most  tremendous  they 
have  ever  seen  or  heard.  The  shriek  of 
the  shells,  their  explosions  and  the  con- 
tinuous thunder  of  the  batteries  were 
all  merged  into  one  great  volume  of 
sound.  The  discharges  of  the  guns  were 
so  rapid  that  they  sounded  like  the  fire 
of  a  gigantic  machine  gun.  During  the 
thirty-five  minutes  for  which  it  con- 
tinued our  men  could  show  themselves 
freely.  They  could  even  walk  about  in 
perfect  safety. 

Then  the  signal  to  attack  was  given. 
In  less  than  half  an  hour  almost  the 
whole  of  the  elaborate  series  of  Gei'- 
man  trenches  in  and  about  Neuve  Gha- 
pelle were  in  our  hands.  Except  at  one 
point  there  was  hardly  any  resistance, 
for  the  trenches,  which  in  places  were 
literally  blotted  out,  were  filled  with 
dead  and  dying,  who  were  almost 
buried  in  the  earth  and  debris. 

Thruout  the  day  the  Germans  con- 
tinued to  hold  out  in  a  strong  position 
at  an  angle  of  the  crossroads  south  of 
the  village  where  there  were  established 
a  perfect  network  of  trenches  and 
barbed  wire.  This  position  was  known 
as  Port  Arthur.  A  hard  struggle  raged 
for  some  hours  ntil  at  5:30  p.  m.  it 
was  taken  by  storm  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  At  nightfall  we  were  in  pos- 
session of  all  the  enemy's  trenches  on  a 
front  of  4000  yards,  which  represented 
an  advance  of  more  than  1200  yards 
from  our  original  trenches. 

The  number  of  prisoners  officially  re- 
ported as  taken  is  750,  but  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  others  were  cap- 
tured and  their  names  not  sent  in  as 
yet.  During  the  day  there  were  two 
remarkable  feats  by  our  airmen.  One 
flying. at  a  hight  of  only  150  feet  dropt 
a  bomb  on  an  important  railway  bridge 
at  Menin,  destroying  one  of  the  piers. 
Another,  flying  over  Courtrai  railway 
junction,  dropt  a  bomb  on  the  station 
and  completely  wrecked  it. 

The  enemy  for  the  time  being  is 
beaten  and  on  the  run.  It  was  the  con- 
sciousness of  this  which  filled  the  hos- 
pitals and  ambulances  with  the  cheer- 
iest crowd  of  wounded  ever  seen.  If 
further  proof  of  this  was  wanted  it 
could  be  found  in  the  spectacle  of  an 
Irishman  who  had  been  shot  thru  the 
chest  recounting  his  experiences  in  a 
stentorian  voice  that  was  audible  to  the 
furthest  corner  of  the  clearing  hospi- 
tal. It  was  found  also  in  the  sight  of 
groups  of  wounded  and  injured  men  on 
the  roads  talking  and  laughing  as  they 
limped  out  of  the  firing  line  columns. 

The  prisoners  as  they  marched  back 
thru  the  ambulance  transport  between 
the  waiting  ranks  of  our  reserves  af- 
forded no  little  encouragement.  Many 
of  their  faces  were  a  bright  yellow 
from  the  effects  of  the  lyddite  shells 
and  a  majority  looked  shaken.  All  ad- 
mitted that  the  attack  had  come  as  a 
complete  surprize. 

During  the  three  days  the  British 
gained  about  two  miles  and  the 
counter  attack  of  the  Germans  was 
repulsed,  with  a  loss  estimated  at 
2000.  The  objective  of  the  move- 
ment is  presumably  the  city  of  Lille, 
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which  the  Allies  have  twice  taken 
from  the  Germans  but  have  been  un- 
able to  hold. 

In  the  recent  activity  in  the  Cham- 
pagne region  both  sides  claim  suc- 
cess. According  to  the  German  ac- 
count the  French  have  sacrificed 
45,000  men  since  February  17  with- 
out making  any  progress,  while  the 
German  loss  was  not  a  third  as  much. 
According  to  the  French  account  the 
object  of  their  advance  movement 
was  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the 
Germans  to  concentrate  troops  at  this 
point  and  so  to  prevent  them  from 
sending  aid  to  Hindenburg  in  Poland. 
This  object,  the  French  claim,  was 
accomplished,  and,  besides,  they  took 
2000  prisoners  and  annihilated  two 
regiments  of  the  Guards.  On  Febru- 
ary 28  the  French  began  an  attack 
upon  the  village  of  Vauquois,  situ- 
ated upon  the  edge  of  a  plateau  com- 
manding part  of  the  Argonne  forest. 
Since  then  the  effort  has  been  repeat- 
ed several  times,  and  by  fierce  hand- 
to-hand  fighting  the  French  have  suc- 
ceeded in  occupying  half  the  village. 


The  War  on 

Commerce 


Seven  British  mer- 
chant steamers  were 
torpedoed  by  German 
submarines  in  the  three  days  March 
10  to  13.  Three  of  these  were  struck 
on  Friday  morning  by  the  "U-29"  off 
Scilly  Islands  in  the  English  Chan- 
nel. The  spectators  on  the  shore  of  St. 
Mary's  Island  watched  the  "Indian 
City,"  a  new  steamer  of  2921  tons 
from  Galveston  loaded  with  cotton, 
as  it  was  overtaken  by  a  submarine 
and  ordered  to  show  her  colors. 
The  steamer  hoisted  the  German  flag. 
The  captain  of  the  submarine,  speak- 
ing thru  the  megaphone  in  perfect 
English,  ordered  the  crew  to  take  to 
their  boats  and  then  blew  up  the  ves- 
sel. Two  British  patrol  boats  put  out 
from  the  shore,  but  the  submarine 
dived  and  came  up  two  miles  beyond. 
Next  she  sighted  the  "Headlands" 
of  Hartlepool  and  gave  chase.  In 
spite  of  her  dodging  the  steamer  was 
soon  caught,  and,  after  the  crew  had 
left,  torpedoed.  Then  the  submarine 
went  after  a  third  steamer  and  was 
lost  to  view.  All  this  took  place  with- 
in three  hours. 

On  March  9,  three  British  steam- 
ers fell  victims  to  the  German  sub- 
marines. The  "Tangistan"  was  sunk 
off  Scarborough.  The  crew  of  thirty- 
eight  took  to  the  lifeboats,  but  the 
vessel  sank  before  these  could  be  dis- 
connected, and  the  only  man  saved 
was  one  who  clung  to  a  piece  of 
wreckage  for  three  hours.  The  "Prin- 
cess Victoria"  was  torpedoed  twenty 
miles  off  Mersey  bar.  The  crew  was 
saved.  The  collier  "Blackwood"  was 
torpedoed  in  the  English  Channel  and 
the  crew  escaped  in  boats. 
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AN  INTERLUDE  IN  THE  TRAGEDY 

French  soldiers  billeted  in  a  theater  making  appropriate  use  of  their  leisure  and  their  surround- 
ings.  With  the  exception   of  the  pianist  the  performers,  one  notes,  are  all  soldiers 


The  British  auxiliary  cruiser 
"Bayano"  was  torpedoed  off  Corse- 
well  Point,  between  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, on  the  morning  of  March  11 
and  about  200  men  were  drowned. 
Twenty-six  of  the  men  were  rescued. 

The  British  torpedo  boat  destroyer 
"Ariel"  rammed  and  sank  the  Ger- 
man submarine  "U-12."  Ten  out  of 
her  crew  of  twenty-eight  were  saved. 
They  will  not  be  treated  as  prisoners 
of  war,  but  will,  like  the  crew  of  the 
"U-8,"  be  put  in  jail  and  tried  for 
piracy.  The  determination  of  the 
British  Government  to  treat  in  this 
fashion  all  men  captured  on  German 
submarines  has  aroused  hot  indigna- 
tion in  Germany  and  reprisals  are 
threatened.  Altogether  the  British 
have  sunk  seven  German  submarines 
since  the  war  began. 

^,  .      „.  , ,.  The  demands  of 

Chma  Yieldmg  to  the  J  a  p  a  n  e  s  e 
Japanese  Demands  Government  for 
extensive  concessions  and  special 
privileges  in  various  parts  of  China 
from  north  to  south  have  been  under 
discussion  at  Peking  for  the  last  two 
months  and  no  agreement  has  yet 
been  reached,  altho  China  has  con- 
ceded many  of  the  points  and  Japan 
has  ameliorated  others.  It  was  re- 
ported from  Peking  on  March  9  that 
Japan    had    threatened    to    employ 


force  unless  China  complied  by 
March  12.  The  Chinese  Government 
protested  against  such  an  ultimatum 
and  pleaded  that  it  was  customary  to 
devote  more  time  than  this  for  the 
consideration  of  a  treaty  involving 
such  vast  issues.  The  belief  that  Ja- 
pan intended  to  impose  her  will  upon 
China  by  arms  was  confirmed  by  the 
sailing  of  a  second  squadron  bearing 
30,000  Japanese  troops  to  Manchuria. 
Japan,  however,  explained  to  the 
powers  that  the  troops  were  merely 
intended  to  replace  the  railroad 
guards  already  in  Manchuria.  Bar- 
racks are  being  erected  at  the  rail- 
road stations  in  Shang-tung,  now 
held  by  the  Japanese. 

It  is  reported  that  China  has  con- 
ceded the  extension  of  the  lease  of 
the  Manchurian  ports  of  Dalny  (Tai- 
ren)  and  Port  Arthur  for  ninety- 
nine  years.  These  concessions,  which 
were  originally  granted  by  China  to 
Russia  for  twenty-five  years,  would 
have  expired  in  1923,  after  which 
time  China  would  have  had  the  right 
to  purchase  the  railroads.  Japan  also 
gets  the  exclusive  right  to  prospect 
and  to  work  mines  and  the  preference 
in  future  railroad  loans. 

China  is  very  reluctant  to  grant 
the  demand  for  a  Japanese  railroad 
from  the  coast  opposite  the  Japanese 
island  of  Formosa  to  Han-kow  and 
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for  a  joint  control  with  China  of  iron 
works  there,  because  that  would 
mean  Japanese  domination  of  the 
Yang-tse  Valley  and  the  coal  and  iron 
region.  The  Japanese  garrison  at 
Han-kow  is  said  to  be  entrenched. 

The  demands  for  the  policing  of 
Chinese  cities  by  Japanese,  for  the 
appointment  of  Japanese  advisers 
and  directors  in  financial  and  mili- 
tary matters,  and  for  the  purchase 
from  Japan  of  at  least  half  of  the 
arms  and  ammunition  needed  by  the 
Chinese  army  also  meet  with  strong 
objection  from  the  Chinese.  It  ap- 
pears that  these  demands  were 
omitted  from  the  list  as  submitted 
by  the  Japanese  Government  to  the 
powers.  When  the  United  States 
called  attention  to  the  omission  of 
nine  of  the  twenty-one  articles  the 
Japanese  Government  explained  that 
these  were  general  demands  of  long 
standing  which  it  did  not  think  nec- 
essary to  mention.  ^ 

The  Chinese  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  stu- 


dents in  the  United  States  have 
made  an  appeal  to  President  Wilson 
and  the  American  people  to  prevent 
what  they  hold  will  mean  the  abso- 
lute absorption  of  the  Chinese  re- 
public by  Japan  or  will  precipitate  a 
war  between  the  two  countries.  When 
the  question  was  raised  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  Neil  Primrose,  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  replied  that  "His 
Majesty's  Government  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  expansion  of  Japanese  in- 
terests in  China  provided  the  expan- 
sion in  no  way  inflicts  injury  on  Brit- 
ish interests." 

_  o-  ,  In  the  early  days 

Germans  Sink  an        j.     .,  ^ 

of    the    war    Ger- 

American  Ship  ,.,,    j         , 

^      many    fitted    out 

fourteen  auxiliary  cruisers  to  prey 
upon  the  commerce  of  her  enemies. 
Twelve  of  them  have  been  sunk,  cap- 
tured or  interned.  One  of  the  two 
survivors,  the  "Prinz  Eitel  Fried- 
rich,"  entered  Hampton  Roads  on  the 
10th   and   anchored   near  a  pier   at 


American  Press 

A  WIND-JAMMER   SUNK   ON   THE   HIGH   SEAS 

The  "Williarn  P.  Frye,"  carrying  wheat  from  Seattle  to  Queenstown,  was  sunk  by  the  "Prinz  Eitel" 

in    the    South    Atlantic    on    January    28.    Her    cargo   was    first    dumped    overboard 


©  American  Freas 

COMMANDER   THIERICHENS 

Who  had  the  audacity  to  sink  an  American  ship 

on    the   high   seas   and   then   put   in   to   Newport 

News  for  repairs 


Newport  News.  Seven  months  ago 
she  started  out  from  Tsing-tau, 
armed  with  3-inch  and  5-inch  guns 
taken  from  two  gunboats.  In  these 
seven  months  she  had  captured  and 
sunk  eleven  ships — five  British,  four 
French,  one  Russian  and  one  Ameri- 
can. She  brought  to  port  360  per- 
sons, the  crews  and  passengers  of 
these  ships,  desiring  to  get  rid  of 
them  and  also  to  obtain  repairs  that 
were  sorely  needed.  Of  the  passen- 
gers, eighty-five  were  from  the 
French  steamship  "Floride."  There 
was  also  on  board  about  $2,000,000 
in  gold  taken  from  the  sunken  ships. 
The  crews  of  the  British  bark  "Kil- 
dalton"  and  French  cruiser  "Jean" 
had  been  marooned  on  Easter  Island. 

News  of  the  sinking  of  an  Ameri- 
can ship  by  this  sea  rover  excited 
great  interest.  The  ship  was  the 
"William  P.  Frye,"  a  four-masted 
sailing  vessel,  owned  by  the  Arthur 
Sew^all  Company,  of  Bath,  Maine.  She 
had  sailed  from  Seattle  with  a  cargo 
of  183,500  bushels  of  wheat,  valued 
at  $282,000,  and  consigned  to 
Queenstown.  Captain  Thierichens,  of 
the  cruiser,  decided  that  this  cargo 
was  contraband  of  war.  He  ordered 
the  ship's  crew  to  throw  it  overboard. 
When  about  half  of  it  had  gone  into 
the  sea  he  could  wait  no  longer,  but 
blew  up  the  ship  with  dynamite.  This 
was  on  January  28,  in  the  South  At- 
lantic. Captain  Kiehne,  his  wife  and 
two  children,  and  the  crew  were  safe- 
ly on  board  the  cruiser. 

Our  Government,  it  is  understood, 
holds  that  the  cruiser's  action  was 
not  warranted  and  will  ask  for  com- 
pensation, accompanied  by  expres- 
sions of  regret.  Unofficial  reports 
from  Berlin  say  that  Germany  will 
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express  disapproval  of  the  cruiser's 
axit,  as  having  been  at  variance  with 
the  rules  and  policy  adopted  by  Ger- 
many at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  to 
the  effect  that  mere  consignment  to 
the  fortified  port  of  an  enemy  must 
not  be  regarded  as  proof  that  the 
food  in  question  is  designed  for 
armed  forces.  There  must  be  addi- 
tional evidence,  and  in  this  case  there 
was  none.  The  German  captain  had 
had  no  opportunity  to  know  about 
these  rules.  He  was  guided  by  his 
own  interpretation  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  London,  which  does  not  jus- 
tify his  course  and  the  binding  force 
of  which  in  this  war  was  not  accept- 
ed at  Washington.  It  is  expected  that 
Germany  will  disavow  his  act  and 
make  due  reparation. 

The  officers  and  crews  of  the  cap- 
tured vessels  speak  well  of  the 
treatment  they  received  from  the  com- 
mander of  the  cruiser.  Captain  Thie- 
richens,  tho  there  were  some  com- 
plaints of  poor  food  and  close 
quarters.  The  captured  sailors  and 
passengers  were  allowed  to  land,  sub- 
ject to  the  inspection  of  our  immi- 
gration authorities.  Probably  the 
cruiser  will  be  interned.  The  repairs 
will  consume  at  least  three  weeks. 
Captain  Thierichens  desires  to  go  out 
and  resume  his  work  on  the  seas,  but 
if  our  Government  should  permit  the 
cruiser  to  leave  port  she  would  be 
unable  to  escape  from  four  or  five 
British  cruisers  now  lying  in  wait 
for  her. 

The  Federal  Circuit 
Trust  Cases     Court   of   Appeals   has 

reversed  the  decision 
of  the  District  Court  in  the  case 
against  President  John  H.  Patterson 
and  other  officers  of  the  National 
Cash  Register  Company,  of  Dayton, 
Ohio,  and  ordered  a  new  trial.  In  a 
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THE   RAIDER   THAT   FLOUTED  OUR   NEUTRALITY 
The   "Prinz  Eitel   Friedrich"  came  into  port   at  Newport   News  last  week   after  seven   months   at 
sea.  She  sank  eleven  merchant  vessels,  one  of  them  the  American  bark  "William  P.   Frye,"  loaded 
with   wheat,   which   is   not  absolute   contraband.   She   was   a   North   German    Lloyd   steamer   before 
the    war.    The    "Kronprinz    Wilhelm"    is    now    the    only    German    auxiliary    cruiser    still    at    large 

out  of  the  original  fleet  of  fourteen 


suit  for  violation  of  the  criminal  pro- 
visions of  the  Anti-Trust  law,  Mr. 
Patterson  and  twenty-six  of  his  asso- 
ciates were  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  be  imprisoned  in  jail,  the  term  for 
a  majority  of  the  defendants  being 
one  year.  The  higher  court  holds  that 
under  the  first  of  the  three  counts 
there  was  no  proof  that  the  company 
had  been  guilty  of  conspiracy  during 
the  three  years  before  indictment, 
and  that  the  second  and  third  counts 
should  not  have  been  considered.  In 
the  course  of  the  decision,  which  cov- 
ered sixty  printed  pages,  much  was 
said  which  might  be  regarded  as 
commendation  of  the  company.  There 
was  great  rejoicing  in  Dayton  over 
the  court's  action.  At  the  railway  sta- 
tion 25,000  people  were  waiting  to 
greet  Mr.  Patterson  on  his  return 
from  the  court's  session.  A  display  of 
fireworks  was  accompanied  by  a  pa- 
rade and  a  reception.  While  his  ap- 
peal was  pending,  a  Red  Cross  gold 
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THE   COURSE    OF   THE    "PRINZ    EITEL    FRIEDRICH" 

She  had  just  arrived  at  Tsing-tao  from  Bremen  when  the  war  began.  She  was  fitted  there  with  a 

fairly  heavy  armament   and  sent   out  to  harry   the  commerce  of  the  Allies.   She  had  been   at  sea 

seven  months   when  she  reached  Nev^-port  News  and  was  in  bad  shape.  In  the  South  Atlantic  the 
vessel  passed  within   wireless  range  of  British  warships,  b\it  none  were   actually  seen.  Commander 

ThierieheBB  believes  that  he  was  pursued  by  six  British  ships  off  the  Virginia  capes 


medal  of  honor  was  awarded  to  him 
for  his  rescue  work  at  the  time  of 
the  disastrous  floods  in  Ohio. 

It  is  expected  that  a  decision  in  the 
Trust  suit  against  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion will  be  made  known  within  a  few 
weeks.  Owing  to  the  requirements  of 
the  new  Clayton  Trust  act  concerning 
interlocking  directorates,  it  is  said 
that  the  number  of  the  Corporation's 
directors  will  be  reduced.  The  Attor- 
ney General  of  Missouri  has  been 
making  inquiry  concerning  a  combi- 
nation said  to  have  been  formed  to 
control  the  spelter  market.  Owners  of 
zinc  mines  in  that  state  assert  that 
the  price  of  their  ore  has  been  de- 
prest  while  the  price  of  spelter  has 
been  rising.  Five  officers  of  what  is 
called  a  Potato  Trust  have  been  in- 
dicted in  Boston  for  violation  of  the 
Sherman  act.  They  are  connected 
with  the  Aroostook  Potato  Shippers' 
Association,  which  controls  about 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  potato  output 
of  Aroostook  County  in  Maine,  and 
they  are  accused  of  using  a  blacklist 
to  the  injury  of  certain  dealers  in 
Boston  and  elsewhere. 


Zapatistas  Murder 
an  American 


General  Obregon 
and  the  Carranza 
army  evacuated 
the  capital  of  Mexico  on  the  10th, 
and  Zapata,  the  bandit  chief,  who  is 
in  alliance  with  Villa,  entered  the 
city  on  the  following  day.  The  en- 
trance of  Zapata's  forces  was  marked 
by  an  outrage  which  has  excited 
much  indignation  in  the  United 
States.  The  bandit  leader's  advance 
guard  murdered  John  B.  McManus,  a 
prominent  and  respected  American 
resident,  in  his  house,  over  which  the 
American  flag  was  flying,  while  the 
official  seal  of  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment, whose  Minister  had  charge  of 
certain  American  interests,  was  on 
the  front  door.  Mr.  McManus,  a  man 
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of  thirty-eight  years,  was  originally 
a  resident  of  Chicago.  For  fifteen 
years  he  had  lived  in  Mexico  as  the 
agent  of  the  owners  of  a  group  of 
mines.  He  was  a  man  of  property, 
occupying  a  handsome  house  in  the 
capital.  In  the  suburbs  he  had  a 
'dairy  farm. 

While  Zapata's  men  were  holding 
the  city,  about  a  month  ago,  a  band 
of  fifteen  attacked  his  house,  intend- 
ing to  take  what  was  in  it.  Standing 
on  the  roof,  he  defended  his  home 
and  his  family,  repelling  the  attack 
and  killing  three  of  the  thieves.  The 
survivors  promised  to  get  even  with 
him.  When  they  retired  from  the  cap- 
ital with  Zapata,  before  the  victori- 
ous Obregon,  they  kept  their  promise 
in  mind.  When  they  returned,  on  the 
11th,  they  w  nt  to  McManus's  house. 
He  was  there  to  defend  it,  but  he  had 
placed  his  wife  and  children  in  the 
house  of  a  friend.  The  outlaws  broke 
down  the  door  and  killed  him.  It  is 
not  known  whether  any  of  them  fell 
before  his  gun.  This  time  they  were 
able  to  take  their  loot  and  get  away 
with  it.  Relatives  of  McManus  in  this 
country  have  letters  in  which  he 
graphically  described  his  defense  of 
his  home  at  the  time  when  he  killed 
three  of  the  robbers.  He  frequently 
said  that  he  did  not  expect  to  get 
out  of  Mexico  alive. 

Our  Government  promptly  sent  to 
General  Salazar,  Zapata's  officer  com- 
manding in  the  city,  a  demand  for  an 
apology,  damages  and  the  punish- 
ment of  the  murderers.  He  was  told 
that  Villa  and  Zapata  would  be  held 
responsible.  A  similar  message  was 
sent  to  Villa.  Salazar  assured  the 
Brazilian  Minister  that  he  would  at 
once  make  inquiry  and  punish  those 
who  should  be  found  guilty.  He  also 


promised  to  assist  the  international 
relief  committee  and  in  other  ways 
to  improve  the  deplorable  condition 
of  the  city.  Villa's  reply  was  not  less 
satisfactory.  He  was  in  a  northern 
town.  There  were  many  other  out- 
rages, as  to  some  of  which  complaint 
was  made  at  Washington  by  the 
French  and  German  Ambassadors. 
The  Swedish  Minister  reported  the 
assassination  of  a  Swedish  resident 
by  Obregon's  soldiers. 


The  Factions 
in  Mexico 


Carranza's  reply  to 
our  Government's 
sharp  note  about 
Obregon's  course  at  the  capital  was 
delayed.  The  note  spoke  of  Obregon's 
incendiary  utterances,  which  were 
evidently  designed  to  encourage  the 
mob,  and  of  his  denunciation  of  for- 
eign residents.  It  pointed  out  also 
that  he  was  about  to  withdraw  from 
the  city,  leaving  these  residents  with- 
out the  protection  of  an  armed  force. 
"When  a  factional  leader  preys  upon 
a  starving  city,"  said  our  Govern- 
ment, "to  compel  obedience  to  his  de- 
crees by  inciting  outlawry,  and  at 
the  same  time  uses  means  to  prevent 
the  city  from  being  supplied  with 
food,  a  situation  is  created  which  it 
is  impossible  for  the  United  States 
to  contemplate  longer  with  patience. 
Conditions  have  become  intolerable 
and  can  no  longer  be  endured."  If 
Americans  should  suffer  by  reason  of 
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these  conditions,  the  note  continued, 
Obregon  and  Carranza  would  be 
"held  personally  responsible,"  and 
the  United  States  would  take  such 
measures  as  might  be  expedient  to 
bring  those  personally  responsible  to 
account. 

Neither  Carranza  nor  Obregon 
opened  the  railroad  to  Vera  Cruz  for 
food  supplies  and  refugees.  Secretary 
Bryan  had  warned  Americans  to 
leave  the  capital.  They  had  replied 
that  they  were  not  permitted  to  use 
the  railroads.  In  the  city  there  are 
2500  Americans  and  about  24,000 
other  foreigners.  Reports  from  a  few 
who  have  escaped  show  that  both  the 
soldiers  of  Carranza  and  those  of 
Villa  and  Zapata  have  been  guilty  of 
countless  outrages  of  all  kinds.  Our 
Government  has  sent  two  more  war- 
ships to  Vera  Cruz,  where  now  there 
are  seven. 

The  revolt  against  Carranza's  offi- 
cers in  Yucatan  has  led  to  the  closing 
of  the  port  of  Progreso.  On  this  ac- 
count the  British  steamer  "Wyvis- 
brook,"  bound  for  Progreso,  put  in  at 
a  neighboring  port,  where  she  was 
seized  and  her  captain  imprisoned 
because  she  had  no  clearance  papers 
for  that  place.  Therefore,  Great  Brit- 
ain complains.  It  is  said  that  the 
states  of  Yucatan,  Campeche  and 
Chiapas  have  decided  to  be  independ- 
ent, favoring  neither  Carranza  nor 
Villa.  The  latter  has  published  a 
statement  in  which  he  says  that  in- 
tervention by  the  United  States  to 
restrain  or  punish  Carranza  would 
cause  a  union  of  all  Mexicans  against 
the  invading  force.  Secretary  Dan- 
iels remarks  that  we  have  nineteen 
battleships  and  ten  destroyers  at 
Guantanamo,  with  nine  cruisers  in 
adjacent  waters. 


PULPIT    PRUSSIANISM 

BY  THE  AMERICAN  WIFE  OF  A  TITLED  GERMAN 


WHAT  has  the  German  cler- 
gy been  doing  all  these 
years  that  Prussia  has  been 
imposing  her  militaristic  ideas  upon 
the  German  people?  We  do  not  ex- 
pect warfare  to  be  relinquished 
among  backward  peoples.  But  that  a 
civilized,  great  nation  should  persist 
in  our  day  in  inculcating  war,  and 
hear  its  ruler  repeatedly  praise  the 
army  as  the  pillar  of  his  throne,  and 
his  ministers  defy  its  popular  parlia- 
ment in  the  defense  of  gross  mili- 
itary  abuses,  without  protest  above 
all  from  its  religious  leaders,  seems 
incomprehensible,  a  supreme  an- 
achronism. 

Who,  then,  is  to  feel  the  turpitude 
of  militaristic  principles,  or  to  ex- 
press Christian  reprobation  of 
them?  Have  no  German  divines 
whatever  penetrated  to  the  true  na- 
ture of  this  Prussianism, which,  while 
forcing  the  people  ahead  along  ma- 
terial lines,  has  not  only  been  keep- 
ing them  behind  in  moral  evolution, 
but  arresting  as  well  the  weal  of 
other  peoples?  The  last  great  evil  of 
modern  society  was  circumscribed. 
Slavery  did  not  entail  the  adoption 
of  slavery  by  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Prussian  militarism,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  been  forcing  unprecedent- 
ed, huge  waste  in  armaments  on  half 
of  Christendom. 

But  the  attitude  of  the  clergy  in 
Germany  today  corresponds  to  that 
of  the  Southern  clergy  in  slavery 
times;  and,  indeed,  is  equally  nat- 
ural. In  the  South,  the  lads  who  be- 
came ministers  of  religion,  growing 
up  amidst  slave  holding,  assimilated 
the  ideas  and  sentiments  of  the  com- 
munity, and  sympathized  with  them 
ever  after.  The  case  is  similar  with 
German  pastors.  They  are  part  and 
parcel  of  their  people,  having  been 
brought  up  amidst  the  same  ideas 
and  subjected  to  the  same  training. 

Moreover,  were  a  pastor  possest  of 
unusual  moral  insight  and  independ- 
ence of  character  to  raise  his  voice 
against  the  prevailing  national 
ideals,  he  would  of  a  certainty  be 
quickly  supprest;  for  the  Church  in 
Prussia,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  is  a 
state  institution,  the  king  being  its 
head.  The  man  in  shining  armor  with 
the  mailed  fist  towers  menacingly 
over  pulpits.  No  pastor  would  abide 
in  his  own  for  long  if  he  showed 
himself  unsubservient  to  his  warrior 
superiors. 

I  gave  an  instance,  in  a  former 
article,  of  how  a  lieutenant-colonel 
of  the  regiment  garrisoned  in  the 
town  whose  church  I  attended  en- 
tered the  vestry  and  ordered  "more 
patriotic"  sermons  from  the  clergy, 
tho,  to  my  American  ears,  the  earlier 


The  Independent  has  already  pre- 
sented, in  three  articles  by  this 
lady  of  American  birth,  who  for 
obvious  reasons  wishes  to  remain 
anonymous,  various  phases  of  the 
social  import  of  Prussian  militar- 
ism as  she  observed  it  in  her  thirty 
years'  life  in  Germany.  They  were: 
"Militarism  in  German  Social  Life," 
November  16;  "How  Prussianism 
Warps  Men  and  Women,"  December 
H;  "The  Compensations  of  Mili- 
tarism," January  18. — The  Editor. 


sermons  had  appeared  blasphemous 
by  reason  of  their  joint  laudations  of 
Almighty  God  and  Emperor  William. 
The  same  two  pastors  who  preached 
to  us  instructed  school  children  (re- 
ligious teaching  is  compulsory  in 
public  and  private  schools  alike)  and 
confirmed  all  the  children  of  the 
town,  with  few  exceptions.  How  are 
lads  who  are  themselves  to  become 
pastors  likely  to  escape  a  lively  rev- 
erence for  their  war  lord? 

The  last  generation,  a  generation 
that  still  retained  memories  of  the 
old  liberty-inspiring  days  of  '48, 
strenuously  opposed  the  bill  retain- 
ing compulsory  teaching  of  religion 
in  the  public  schools.  But  the  opposi- 
tion was  crushed  by  the  Government 
parties.  And  ever  since  religion  has 
been  used  systematically  by  the  state 
for  the  purpose  of  sanctifying  mili- 
tarism and  autocracy  in  the  souls 
of  youth.  From  the  week  spent 
in  school  the  young  pass,  on  the  sev- 
enth day,  into  the  church ;  and  in  the 
one,  as  in  the  other,  their  minds  are 
steeped  in  ideas  prescribed  by  the 
Government.  As  these  ideas  are 
dubbed  "patriotism,"  one  can  easily 
understand  how  it  has  come  about 
that  the  passion  of  the  people,  in  the 
present  period  of  war,  is  sympathet- 
ically affecting  their  spiritual  lead- 
ers to  such  a  degree  as  to  impel  them 
to  desire  to  go  to  the  front. 

THE  only  members  of  the  Lu^ 
theran  fraternity  not  unmar- 
ried, as  a  rule,  are  the  candidates  for 
pastorates.  One  sees  much  more 
of  them,  however,  than  of  pas- 
tors. They  are  tutors  in  houses 
of  rank  or  wealth;  sometimes 
for  long  periods  of  years.  Kan- 
didaten,  indeed,  are  in  Protest- 
ant Germany  what  Jesuits  used  to 
b^  in  Catholic  Europe:  the  upbring- 
ers  of  the  influential  manhood  of  the 
country.  Their  influence,  however, 
does  not  compare  with  that  exercized 
by  the  churchmen  of  Catholic  per- 
suasion. Prestige  is  wanting.  Their 
background,  so  to  speak,  is  dingy. 
And  the  contrast  of  this  state  with 
the  brilliance  of  all  things  connected 


with  the  army,  together  with  the  ob- 
vious subserviency  of  the  Church  to 
the  secular  government,  as  well  as 
the  infrequency  of  noblemen  among 
clericals,  all  makes  the  established 
Church  in  Germany  as  unlike  the 
establishment  in  England  as  can  be 
imagined. 

ONE  night  at  Castle  G.,  we  had 
gathered  after  supper  around 
the  library  table,  the  governess  of  the 
daughters  and  the  tutor  of  the  son 
of  the  house  being  of  the  circle.  At 
eight  o'clock,  the  two  teachers  re- 
tired. Whereon  we  repaired  to  the 
boudoir  of  the  countess.  During  the 
hour  following,  before  the  children 
were  sent  to  bed,  both  father  and 
mother  referred  to  das  Fraulein  and 
der  Kandidat  several  times  in  tones 
of  contempt  or  ridicule.  I  had  ob- 
served the  like  carelessness  among 
our  relations,  and,  indeed,  it  seemed 
quite  general.  On  finding  myself 
alone  with  my  friend,  I  felt  moved 
to  expostulate. 

"Don't  you  think  it  may  tend  to 
lower  the  children's  esteem,  Frieda, 
if  their  instructors  are  so  criticized 
and  belittled?  Really,  it  always 
strikes  me  as  being  such  a  mistake 
educationally." 

My  friend  dropped  her  embroidery 
on  her  lap  and  laughed  in  merriment. 
"If  you  aren't  the  most  naive  crea- 
ture!" she  exclaimed.  "Why,  that  is 
just  what  we  do  it  for.  If  we  didn't, 
the  children  would  conceive  a  genu- 
ine respect  for  such  sort  of  people. 
The  Kandidat,  especially,  is  so 
learned  and  dignified  he  might  easily 
impress  Manfred  if  we  did  not  look 
out." 

"You  -silly,"  she  added,  indulgent- 
ly. I  was  not  a  silly,  however;  I  was 
a  woman  suddenly  and  greatly  en- 
lightened. I  thought  of  notorious  his- 
torical personages  who  had  had  the 
wisest  men  for  their  tutors ;  and  how 
historians  have  marveled  over  the 
fact  that  it  was  in  vain.  Have  his- 
torians failed  to  take  into  account 
the  secret  influence  of  family  sug- 
gestions, that  paralleled  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  wise  men?  And  we  visit- 
ors abroad,  who  have  wondered  that 
dull,  brutish  squires  and  officers  are 
able  in  all  seriousness  to  regard  sci- 
entists, artists  and  saints  as  their  in- 
feriors ;  we  have  known  and  guessed 
nothing  of  the  chatting  of  parents 
and  intimates ;  nor  of  the  unscrupu- 
lous craftiness  of  caste  that  secures 
the  honest  services  of  worthy  men, 
then  nips  in  the  bud  the  natural 
"genuine"  respect  that  their  worthi- 
ness may  inspire! 

When  a  Kandidat  attains  a  pul- 
pit  at   last   and   becomes   a   pastor, 
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it  may  be  of  a  church  of  old 
endowment  with  a  local  patron  to 
please;  or  a  coveted  city  post;  or 
in  a  village,  where  his  familiar  so- 
cial intercourse  will  be  with  the 
worthy  but  incongruous  families  of 
the  forester  and  manor  superintend- 
ent. The  village  pastor  is  the  ideal 
pastor,  the  only  figure  in  the  native 
Church  that  has  afforded  a  theme 
for  poets.  If  his  wants  are  modest 
he  may  enjoy  peace.  His  opposites 
are  the  ecclesiastics  attached  to  the 
court  churches  of  reigning  princes. 
But  the  majority  of  pastors  preach, 
minister  rites  and  give  instruction 
interminably,  for  little  pay,  in  the 
midst  of  exceedingly  populous  par- 
ishes. Pastoral  visiting  is  out  of  the 
question,  and,  indeed,  it  is  not  cus- 
tomary to  consider  such  visiting 
commendable.  And  whether  it  is  due 
to  this  want  of  personal  acquaint- 
ance that  disables  pastors  from 
exercizing  discrimination  when  deal- 
ing with  applicants  for  their  serv- 
ices, or  whether  it  is  just  the  infec- 
tion of  the  all-pervading  rigid,  inex- 
orable Prussian  ways  in  institutions 
of  the  state,  I  could  not  decide;  but 
the  fact  remains  that  the  pastors 
often  alienate  the  affection  and  rev- 
erence of  the  simple  poor  by  making 
them  pay  cash  for  a  pastoral  service 
or  do  without  churchly  sanctification 
altogether. 

A  map  servant  of  ours  laid  before 
me  his  wedding  plans  (I  was  to  pro- 
vide the  wedding  repast  and  asked 
for  them),  when  I  noticed  an  omis- 
sion. 

"But  when  is  the  ceremony  in 
church  to  take  place?"  I  asked. 

A  spasm  of  pain  passed  over  his 
face  and  he  swallowed  a  rising  sob. 
"I  went  to  the  parsonage  and  saw 
Pastor  S.,"  was  his  reply.  "The  Herr 
Pastor  said  he  would  marry  us  with 
other  parties  at  eleven  o'clock,  and 
asked  me  for  the  fee.  I  told  him  I 
couldn't  pay  right  now.  The  shop 
contract  had  taken  every  mark  we 
had;  I  would  pay  the  fee  with  the 
first  money  we  took  in.  Herr  Pastor 
said  not  to  come  there  till  I  had  the 
cash  to  pay." 

THE  Government,  furthermore, 
lowers  the  clergy  in  the  esteem 
of  men  by  obliging  pastors  to  be  par- 
tial in  the  administration  of  the  laws 
of  the  church  itself,  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  following  instances.  In  that  same 
town  where  the  lieutenant-colonel 
gave  orders  for  sermons  "more  pa- 
triotic," it  happened  that  a  lawyer, 
suddenly  discovering  himself  to  be 
bankrupt,  shot  himself.  His  young 
widow  was  of  foreign  birth  and  was 
frantic  when  she  was  informed  by 
their  pastor  that  a  law  of  the  Church 
would  prevent  her  husband  from  re- 


ceiving Christian  burial.  She  ap- 
pealed to  clergymen  round  about; 
then,  hearing  that  I,  too,  was  a  for- 
eigner, she  came  to  me,  thinking  that 
my  rank  could  effect  what  was  de- 
nied her.  That  her  husband  had 
committed  the  deed  in  a  moment 
of  mental  shock  and  aberration,  the 
doctor  who  had  attended  him  was 
willing  to  testify.  This  seemed  to  af- 
ford a  ground  for  persuasion,  and  I 
was  about  to  drive  to  Pastor  S.  when 
my  husband  forbade  my  risking  the 
humiliation  of  a  rebuff.  (This,  by  the 
way,  presents  an  example  of  the  di- 
lemmas in  which  American  women 
married  into  rank  abroad  often  find 
themselves.)  Meanwhile,  the  legal 
period  having  expired,  the  suicide 
had  to  be  interred,  and  this  office  was 
being  performed  in  silence  when  a 
colleague  strode  forward,  made  an 
address  himself,  and  asked  the  few 
persons  present  to  join  him  in  a 
prayer. 

IN  Dresden,  the  year  following,  my 
husband  entered  my  boudoir  one 
noonday,  carrying  two  volumes, 
bound  in  black  cloth,  new  and  fresh. 

"I  stopped  in  at  Schmidt's"  (the 
Mudie's  of  the  city),  he  said,  "where 
the  head  librarian  handed  me  these 
books.  They  had  just  come  from  the 
publishers,  but  he  was  afraid  to  let 
them  pass  into  circulation.  He  asked 
me  to  look  into  them  and  tell  him  if 
I  think  them  safe.  I  wish  you  would 
read  them  and  tell  me  what  they  are 
about." 

That  evening  I  took  up  the  vol- 
umes, not  to  lay  them  aside  again 
till  early  morning.  This  is  what 
they  disclosed.  On  the  afternoon  of 
a  holiday  a  girl,  walking  with  an- 
other on  a  crowded  street,  was  ac- 
costed by  an  officer  in  an  insulting 
manner.  The  frightened  girl  turned 
to  her  brother,  who  stepped  forward 
from  the  side  of  his  companion,  ex- 
claiming at  the  officer,  who  drew  his 
sword  and  slashed  his  face.  Onlook- 
ers interposed  and  the  scene  was 
ending  with  the  arrest  of  the 
brother,  when  somebody  mentioned 
his  name.  It  was  that  of  a  powerful 
patrician  family,  and  on  hearing  it 
the  young  officer  repaired  to  his  cap- 
tain, and  reported  the  affair.  Captain 
B.  then  charged  himself  with  the  of- 
fice of  presenting  his  junior's  apolo- 
gies to  the  father  of  the  girl.  The 
old  patrician  informed  him  that 
what  he  proposed  securing  was 
something  more  than  an  apology. 

Both  sides  prepared  for  a  trial  be- 
fore a  court-martial.  At  this  trial 
other  officers  swore  the  brother  had 
committed  the  first  provocation  and 
assault;  only  one  gave  facts  as  he 
had  witnessed  and  heard  them. 

From  that  hour  forth  this  witness, 


a  young  lieutenant,  was  taboo;  if  he 
appeared  in  a  room,  his  fellow  offi- 
cers moved  away  to  the  other  end;  if 
he  sat  down  at  a  table,  they  rose 
from  it.  He  was  repeatedly  over- 
passed in  the  routine  of  promo- 
tion. The  lieutenant  kept  on  demand- 
ing justice.  He  was  a  nuisance.  Cap- 
tain B.,  now  Major  B.,  finally  secured 
his  sentence  to  a  fortress.  When  out 
of  this  imprisonment,  the  lieutenant 
took  up  the  old  refrain.  Thereupon 
Major  B.  had  him  pronounced  insane 
and  incarcerated  in  an  asylum;  this 
time  for  a  period  so  lengthy  as  to 
expel  the  lieutenant  automatically 
from  the  king's  service. 

When  released,  the  broken  man  be- 
came secretary  to  a  manufacturer  in 
distant  Saxony.  Here  One  day  came  a 
letter  inscribed  with  the  handwriting 
of  Major  B.  The  next  morning  fol- 
lowing the  manufacturer  handed  the 
ex-lieutenant  his  pay.  The  major  rep- 
resented the  military ;  and  what  man 
can  afford  to  defy  that  power? 

Dismissed  from  the  factory,  he 
went  to  the  Rhineland,  into  the  office 
of  a  wine  grower.  Presently  followed 
a  notice  to  his  employer  that,  unless 
the  lieutenant  was  expelled  from  his 
service,  no  military  casino  in  the 
Empire  would  retain  his  vintages  on 
their  wine  lists.  "What  can  I  do?" 
exclaimed  the  old  friend  of  the  patri- 
cian father. 

"Nothing,"  afl!irmed  the  lieuten- 
ant, who  requested  possession  of  the 
notice,  and  departed. 

MEANWHILE,  in  the  Reichstag, 
Eugene  Richter  had  been  pre- 
senting, year  in  and  year  out,  a  bill 
granting  to  men  who  had  quit  active 
service  in  the  army  the  right  to  bring 
civil  suit  in  civil  courts.  Hitherto, 
such  right  had  been  withheld;  suits 
against  military  men,  as  well  as  suits 
among  military  men,  having  to  be 
tried  before  courts  martial,  even 
after  retirement  of  the  parties  in- 
volved. Then  one  day  it  happened 
that  the  Government,  needing  the 
votes  of  Richter's  faction  for  a  meas- 
ure of  its  own,  agreed  to  let  thru  his 
bill  in  exchange  for  them. 

One  of  the  results  of  this  transac- 
tion in  the  Reichstag  I  held  in  my 
hand.  The  publication  of  the  records 
was  to  be  coincident  with  the  begin- 
ning of  a  suit  against  Major  B.  in 
the  public  courts. 

In  the  morning,  my  husband  in- 
quired about  the  books.  I  told  him 
their  contents. 

"My  God,  this  is  dreadful,"  he 
said.  "I  shall  go  to  Schmidt's  imme- 
diately and  tell  him  not  to  dare  to 
put  the  books  out."  So  the  circulat- 
ing library  was  duly  warned.  Never- 
theless, my  husband  came  in  from 
town  a  few  days  after  in  much  per- 
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turbation  of  mind.  Colonel  B.,  it 
transpired,  had  been  summoned  the 
day  previous  to  Torgau.  There  a  se- 
cret court  martial  was  sitting,  the 
members  of  which  returned  his  sa- 
lute in  silence.  The  presiding  oificer 
laid  a  pistol  upon  the  table  around 
which  they  sat  and  said: 

"Colonel  B.,  we  suppose  that  you 
know  your  duty." 

"I    do,"    said    B.,    taking    up    the 


weapon  and  putting  it  in  his  inner 
coat  pocket. 

"Farewell,  comrades." 

The  company  greeted  him  gravely. 
The  Colonel  walked  to  the  station, 
boarded  a  train  to  Dresden,  and  on 
arriving  at  home,  shot  himself  dead. 

No  scandal  could  now  ensue  and 
touch  the  reputation  of  the  military. 
My  husband  evinced  the  greatest  ad- 
miration for  the  unfortunate  suicide. 


"We  Prussians  must  attend  the 
funeral  in  due  force,"  he  commented. 

"But — "  I  exclaimed,  "Is  there  to 
be  a  funeral,  a  regular  funeral?" 

"Yes;  on  high  military  orders 
[auf    hohen    militdrische    Befehl)." 

And  there  was. 

The  church  in  Germany  is  an  ad- 
junct of  government,  a  servant  of 
militarism.  And  the  clergy  are  faith- 
ful,  hard-working  and  unfree. 


A   YOUNG   TEACHER    OF    LIVE    LAW 


SHOULD  banks 
be  compelled  to 
guarantee  each 
other's  deposits,  with 
the  state  the  guar- 
antor of  all?  Should 
the  price  of  fire  in- 
surance be  regulat- 
ed? Should  the  price 
of  gasoline,  eggs,  or 
neckwear,  as  well  as 
freight  rates,  be 
fixed  by  law?  Should 
the  government, 
either  national  or 
state,  tell  us  whom 
we  shall  employ,  how 
much  we  shall  pay 
them,  how  long  they 
must  work,  how 
many  cubic  feet  of 
air  we  must  provide 
for  them,  what  we 
must  furnish  in  the 
way  of  equipment, 
what  prices  we  may 
ask  for  our  product 
and  what  profit  we 
may  be  permitted  to  earn?  What  of  personal  lib- 
erty, what  of  freedom  of  contract,  what  of  "in- 
exorable economic  laws,"  what  of  "constitutional 
safeguards" ? 

These  are  live  questions  with  scores  of  similar 
ones  pressing  at  their  heels.  The  creation  of  the 
new  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  contem- 
plated increase  in  governmental  regulation  of  and 
"interference"  with  business  make  highly  perti- 
nent a  study  of  the  principles  underlying  this 
progressive  departure  from  the  unrestrained  in- 
dividualism of  a  generation  ago.  Is  the  movement 
economically  sound?  Is  it  socially  wise?  Is  it  per- 
sonally just?  Is  it  constitutional? 

To  discuss  these  questions  the  Harvard  Law 
School  has  called  to  its  faculty  Professor  Felix 
Frankfurter.  The  choice  is  a  happy  one  and  shows 
a  determination  on  the  part  of  our  educational 
institutions  to  furnish  the  instruction  which  rap- 
idly changing  times  demand. 

Born  in  Austria  thirty-two  years  ago.  Professor 
Frankfurter  came  to  America  at  fourteen  years 
of  age,  unable  to  read  or  write  English.  In 
the  public  schools  of  New  York  City,  however, 
his  unusual  ability  quickly  made  itself  apparent 
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and  in  only  eight 
years  he  had  shot 
thru  the  public  edu- 
cational system  of 
New  York  City  and 
graduated  from  the 
College  of  the  City 
of  New  York  with 
the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Arts,  and 
with  numerous  aca- 
demic honors  and 
prizes. 

He  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  Har- 
vard Law  School 
with  high  honors  in 
1906  and  promptly 
began  to  serve  as  an 
Assistant  United 
States  Attorney  in 
New  York  City  un- 
der Henry  L.  Stim- 
son.  When  Mr.  Stim- 
son  became  Secre- 
tary of  War,  he  made 
Mr.  Frankfurter  his 
counselor  for  the 
Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  in  which  capacity  he 
continued  to  serve  under  Secretary  Garrison  until 
he  accepted  the  call  of  the  Harvard  Law  School. 

Professor  Frankfurter's  academic  achievements 
and  administrative  successes,  however,  are  but 
part  of  his  equipment  for  the  work  now  in  hand. 
He  is  young,  not  old;  dynamic,  not  static;  pro- 
gressive, not  reactionary.  Alertly  searching  truth, 
he  is  at  once  an  ardent  student  and  an  inspiring 
teacher.  His  sympathies  are  wide  and  deep,  but 
intelligent  and  illumined  with  sense.  His  versa- 
tility and  extensive  experience  have  expanded  these 
sympathies  in  manifold  directions  and  enable  him 
to  bring  to  his  work  the  points  of  view  of  all  kinds 
of  men  and  women.  His  unusual  capacity  for  hard 
work  and  his  uncanny  skill  in  maintaining  efficient- 
ly a  large  number  of  interests  will  stand  him  in 
good  stead  as  he  enters  a  field  where  much  more 
lies  before  than  behind. 

His  zeal  is  tempered  with  humility;  his  bril- 
liance is  warmed  with  understanding;  his  horizons 
have  been  widened  and  his  sense  of  values  quick- 
ened by  public  service.  The  Harvard  Law  School, 
in  calling  him  to  its  service,  seems  to  have  put 
the  square  peg  into  the  square  hole. 


THE        PEACE         CENTENARY        PRIZE        CONTEST 


THE  ALASKA  BOUNDARY  QUESTION 

THE  SIXTH  OF  A  SERIES  OF  EIGHT  ARTICLES 

BY    PRESTON    WILLIAM   SLOSSON 

ON  THE  HUNDRED  YEARS  OF  PEACE  AMONG  ENGLISH  SPEAKING  PEOPLES 


THE      Territory     of     Alaska, 
which     the      United      States 
bought  from  Russia  in  1867 
for  seven  million  and  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  is  larger  than  all 
our  Atlantic  states  taken  together  and 
could  be  split  into  about  ten  coun- 
tries each  the  size  of  England.  When 
we  bought  Alaska  everybody,  includ- 
ing the  Russians,  believed  that    the 
price   was   a   generous    one.    Alaska 
was  regarded  as  a  vast  expanse  of 
frozen  land  surrounded  by  frozen  or 
at  least  ice-filled  seas,  worthless  for 
farming  and  impossible  for  city  life, 
a  country  no  more  valuable  in  itself 
than  Greenland,  northern  Siberia  or 
the  land  around  the  South  Pole.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  were  unwilling  to  buy 
it  from  Russia.  We  remembered  the 
favor  that  we  had  received  from  that 
empire  during   our  Civil  War;    we 
were  willing  to  do  a  favor  in  return. 
Then,   while   Alaska   itself   was   not 
believed   to  be  very   important,  the 
fact  that  we   owned   it   gave   us   a 
chance  at  the  seal  hunting    in    the 
Bering  Sea  which  lies  between  it  and 
Siberia.    But    the    strongest    argu- 
ment   at    the    time    for 
buying  Alaska  was  that 
this    would    remove   an- 
other European  country 
from  America.  We  were 
glad  to   see  Russia   sell 
Alaska  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  the  Americans 
of  Jefferson's  day  were 
glad  to  have  France  sell 
Louisiana;    that   it  was 
safer    for    us    to    have 
great   areas    of   unoccu- 
pied   land    in    North 
America     in     our     own 
hands  rather  than  those 
of  any  powerful  military 
nation  of  Europe,  how- 
ever friendly  at  the  time. 
But    for   whatever    rea- 
sons we  bought  the  ter- 
ritory, it  was  one  of  the 
best  bargains  the  nation 
ever  made.  If  it  were  on 
sale  today  at  the  same 
price  as  in  1867  we  could 
buy  it  over  again  every 
year  with  the  gold  found 
there,   and  still  make  a 
handsome  profit  of  sev- 
eral millions  of  dollars  a 


year  over  and  above  that  cost.  Nor  is 
gold  the  only  value  of  the  territory  to 
us;  there  are  mines  also  of  silver, 
copper  and  coal.  Alaska  is  rich  as  well 
in  the  three  F's  which  make  up  most 


STILL  GOOD   FRIENDS 

The  British  Lion — No  need  of  a  war  about  a 
little  matter  of  boundary. 

Thb  American  Eagle — No,  indeed ;  not  when 
you  have  one  on  wheels  like  this. 

A  cartoon,  published  in  1S99  in  the  Minneapolis 

Journal,  on  the  provisional  boundary  agreement 

which   preceded   the   final   settlement 


Modified  from   Balch:  The  Alasko-Canadian  Frontier 

THE  DISPUTED  ALASKA  BOUNDARY 
Note   that   the    British    line   cuts    across    all   the   inlets.    Thru 
Channel   the   Canadian    claim   was   adopted   by   the   boundary 


of  the  wealth  of  northern  countries 
the  world  over: — furs,  fish  and  for- 
ests. Even  farming  and  stock-raising 
is  now  possible,  and  there  is  water 
power  enough  for  many  factories. 
What  Alaska  most  needs  is  a  rail- 
road system  to  carry  its  products 
cheaply  to  other  parts  of  the  world. 
We  made,  however,  one  mistake  in 
buying  Alaska,  that  is  we  did  not 
take  care  to  find  out  exactly  how 
much  territory  the  word  covered. 
Since  Canada  is  the  eastern  neigh- 
bor of  the  territory,  this  uncertainty 
caused  another  of  our  many  bound- 
ary disputes  with  Canada,  a  dispute 
that  might  easily  have  meant  war 
but  for  the  good  feeling  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
at  the  time.  If  you  look  at  the  map, 
you  will  see  that  the  mainland  of 
Alaska  has  two  parts.  One  of  these 
is  a  vast,  compact  area  bounded  on 
the  east  by  a  straight  line  reaching 
from  Mount  Saint  Elias  northward 
to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  other  is  a 
narrow  strip  of  land  extending 
southeast  along  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
with  a  very  irregular  border  facing 
Canada.  The  dispute  was  about  this 
part  of  the  frontier.  It 
had  been  marked  out  by 
agreement  with  Great 
Britain  in  1825,  when 
very  little  was  known 
about  the  country.  When 
we  bought  Alaska  of 
course  we  also  bought 
all  of  the  Russian  claims, 
including  the  uncertain 
boundary  with  Canada, 
and  the  treaty  of  1867 
simply  repeated  the 
terms  of  that  of  1825. 
The  boundary  was  to 
begin  at  the  historic 
parallel  of  fifty-four  de- 
grees and  forty  minutes 
north  (which  marked 
the  northern  limit  of  the 
"Oregon  country"  s  o 
long  in  dispute  between 
the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain).  Start- 
ing there  the  line  went 
thru  Portland  channel 
and  then  ran  parallel  to 
the  windings  of  the 
coast,  following  the  sum- 
mits of  the  mountains 
.'o^mmSnet       except  where  there  was 
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no  chain  of  mountains  within  thirty 
miles  of  it;  which  distance  was 
in  that  case  to  mark  the  limit  of 
the  American  strip  of  land.  A  range 
of  mountains  following  the  windings 
of  the  coast  was  shown  on  the  maps 
of  the  time,  but  unfortunately  it  did 
not  really  exist.  Instead  of  a  continu- 
ous range  there  were  single  peaks, 
groups  of  mountains  and  spaces  of 
high  ground,  often  more  than  thirty 
miles  from  the  coast  and  rarely  par- 
allel to  it.  So  the  Americans  claimed 
that  since  there  was  no  definite  chain 
of  mountains  the  boundary  should  be 
drawn  from  start  to  finish  at  the  dis- 
tance of  thirty  miles  from  the  coast. 
The  British  insisted  that  the  frontier 
should  follow  a  line  formed  by  moun- 
tain groups  near  the  coast  and  the 
highest  levels  of  ground  between 
them  where  mountains  were  lack- 
ing. Another  difficulty  came  in  the 
phrase  "windings  of  the  coast."  The 
Americans  held  that  these  included 
every  inlet  of  salt  water;  the  British 
that  the  words  meant  only  the  broad- 
est bays  and  that  everywhere  else  the 
line  should  be  drawn  from  one  head- 
land to  another.  Even  the  "channel 
called  Portland  channel"  was  open  to 
question,  for  more  than  one  inlet 
claimed  the  name. 

It  seems  incredible  that  a  bound- 
ary dispute  over  a  rocky  ribbon  of 
land  between  Canada  and  Alaska, 
small  in  area  and  almost  unsettled, 
should  have  brought  two  friendly 
nations  to  the  verge  of  war.  That  is, 
it  seems  incredible  until  you  look 
twice  at  the  map.  It  was  not  the  size 
of  this  disputed  strip  of  territory 
which  made  it  so  important.  It  was 
the  fact  that  if  the  American  claim 
were  allowed  Canada  would  have  no 
outlet  on  the  Pacific  north  of  the  par- 
allel of  "fifty-four  forty,"  while  the 
line  proposed  by  the  British  would 
cut  across  several  harbors  and  inlets, 
giving  northern  Canada  access  to  the 
open  sea  without  passing  thru  Amer- 
ican territory.  This  fact  made  the 
British,  and  especially  the  native 
Canadians,  very  greatly  interested 
in  the  southeastern  boundary  of 
Alaska.  But  so  long  as  northern  Can- 
ada remained  a  mere  wilderness  of 
snow  and  forest  the  lack  of  a  north- 
western seaport  was  not  a  serious  in- 
jury to  the  prosperity  of  the  Do- 
minion. The  boundary  dispute  only 
rose  from  the  position  of  a  long-un- 
settled and  unsettling  question  to  a 
live  issue  of  practical  politics  when 
gold  was  discovered  in  the  Klondike. 
The  Klondike  is  a  small  region  on  the 
Yukon  River  just  beyond  the  Alaska 
boundary,  where  gold  is  found  in 
even  richer  deposits  than  in  Alaska 
itself.  Gold  was  discovered  here 
about  1896  and  miners  flocked  in 
from  all  over  the  world  as  they  had 
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LORD  ALVERSTONE 

Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  from  1900  to  1913. 

His  vote  in  favor  of  the  American  claims  decided 

the  action  of  the  boundary  tribunal 

rushed  to  California  in  1849  when 
gold  was  first  found  there.  In  a  few 
years  the  wilderness  of  the  upper 
Yukon  River  became  a  densely  peo- 
pled mining  settlement.  The  only 
drawback  to  the  great  discovery 
from  the  Canadian  point  of  view  was 
the  difficulty  of  getting  the  gold  from 
the  desolate  north  back  to  civiliza- 
tion. The  easiest  and  cheapest  route 
at  the  time  was  to  carry  it  south  to 
the  "Lynn  Canal,"  an  inlet  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  thence  transport  it 
by  water  to  any  part  of  western  Can- 
ada or  the  western  coast  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  But  the  Lynn  Canal  was 
within  the  strip  of  land  in  dispute 
between  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. To  find  a  purely  Canadian  port 
the  gold  would  have  to  carried  over- 
land some  three  hundred  miles. 

A  commission  of  British  and 
American  representatives  met  in 
1898  at  Quebec,  but  could  not  come 
to  an  agreement  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  Russian  treaty  of  1825  on 
which  the  American  claims  rested. 
Instead  of  settling  the  question,  the 
commissioners  drew  a  compromise 
line  between  the  boundaries  claimed 
by  the  United  States  and  by  Canada. 
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This  compromise  line  was  to  stand 
only  until  the  true  boundary  could 
be  settled,  but  it  was  necessary  to 
make  some  sort  of  arrangement  in 
the  meantime.  It  was  not  till  1903 
that  the  question  was  finally  settled, 
when  a  conference  of  three  Ameri- 
cans and  three  British  representa- 
tives met  at  London  to  debate  all  the 
points  at  issue. 

The  three  Americans  were  Elihu 
Root,  Secretary  of  War;  Senator 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  and  ex-Senator 
George  Turner.  The  British  repre- 
sentatives included  two  Canadians, 
Sir  Louis  Jette  and  Allen  B.  Ayles- 
worth,  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England,  Lord  Alverstone.  Since  the 
commission  stood  three  to  three, 
there  could  have  been  no  decision  un- 
less one  side  or  the  other  would  yield 
most  of  its  claim.  The  two  Canadians 
stood  out  against  the  three  Ameri- 
cans to  the  end,  but  Lord  Alverstone, 
an  "impartial  judge"  who  deserved 
the  name,  took  the  side  of  the  Amer- 
icans on  the  most  important  question 
of  all:  the  question  as  to  whether 
Canada  had  any  right  to  a  Pacific 
port  north  of  "fifty-four  forty." 

The  decision,   by  a   vote  of  four 
to    two,    gave    the    United     States 
complete  control  of  the  disputed  sea- 
coast  and  all  the  bays  and  channels 
opening  into  it.  Yet  the  decision  was 
not  entirely  one-sided.  The  boundary, 
as    determined,    did   not   run   thirty 
miles  from  the  coast  but  along  a  line 
drawn  thru  the  summits  of  the  chief 
mountain     peaks     near    the    coast, 
which  were  declared  to  form  a  "chain 
of  mountains"   within  the  meaning 
of  the  treaty.  By  this  division  Cana- 
da got  about  a  third  of  the  area  in 
dispute  and  the  "Portland  channel" 
chosen  as  the  southern  end  of  the 
Alaskan  strip  was  the  one  claimed  by 
the    British.    But    Canadian    public 
opinion  was  not  content  with  the  re- 
sult and  for  several  years  many  Ca- 
nadians were  angry  with  Lord  Al- 
verstone,   accusing    him    of    giving 
up  the  rights   of   Canada   in   order 
to    gain     favor    with     the     United 
States.  We  cannot  blame  the  Cana- 
dians for  being  "more  British  than 
the   British"    where   their    own    in- 
terests   are    concerned,     for    it    is 
always   easier  to  be  fair  at  a  i  dis- 
tance  than   where   the   decision^  di- 
rectly affects  one's  pocketbook.  What 
is    worth    remembering    about    the 
Alaska  boundary  decision  is,  firstly, 
that  our  Government  was  willing  to 
risk  land  which  we  had  considered 
our  own  for  many  years  in  order  to 
uphold  the  principle  of  arbitration, 
and  that  we  lost  none  of  our  "vital 
interests"  in  doing  so;  secondly,  that 
the  decision   in   our  favor  was  due 
above  all  to  the  fair-mindedness  of 
an  English  chief  justice. 
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GREATEST    EXPLOIT— THE    CAPTURE    OF   CONSTANTINOPLE 

3    THK_  NARKOW     STRAIT — REGARDED    FOR    NEARLY    FIVE    CENTURIES    AS      IMPREGNABLE.    AMONG    THE    ATTACKING    VESSELS    IS    THE    "QUEEN     ELIZABETH. 
HIP.      'BOUVET,"     just     BEFORE    THE     BIG     GUNS      OPENED    FIRE    ON    THE    OUTKR    FORTIFICATIONS 


THE  ROAD  TO  EFFICIENCY 


FIFTH   ARTICLE   IN   THE   SERIES   ON 

EFFICIENCY    AND    LIFE 

BY   EDWARD   EARLE   PURINTON 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  INDEPENDENT  EFFICIENCY   SERVICE 


ALL  failure  is  a  form  of  stu- 
pidity. The  cure  for  stupidity 
is  study.  Study  prevents  fail- 
ures. Unpreparedness  and  misfitness 
are  the  two  great  handicaps  in  the 
business  world  today.  These  would 
both  be  removed  by  study. 

Study  maps  the  road  to  efficiency. 
Work  carries  one  to  the  goal. 

By  study  I  do  not  mean,  however, 
the  mental  process  of  a  bookish  man, 
by  an  oracular  method,  in  a  seques- 
tered place.  To  study  a  book  without 
knowing  the  why  and  how  and 
whence  and  whither  of  the  matter 
is  like  sitting  down,  blindfolded,  to 
a  dinner  in  a  strange  restaurant, 
then  dipping  your  spoon  into  any 
and  all  dishes  with  no  regard  save  to 
keep  on  dipping.  You  are  likely  to 
mix  olives  and  ice-cream,  on  your 
mental  menu.  Very  studious  persons 
often  look  as  if  they  had  just  eaten 
olives  and  ice-cream  together. 

Brain-worship  is  the  fetish  and 
curse  of  most  of  our  educational  in- 
stitutions. The  aspirations,  emo- 
tions and  instincts  are  neglected, 
while  the  mere  corrugations  of  a 
cerebrum  are  idolized. 

I  know  a  shrewd  business  man 
who  never  sets  foot  on  a  college 
campus — he  will  walk  a  mile  to  go 
around  it.  He  says  that  the  aimless- 
ness  of  college  students  irritates  him 
beyond  words ;  among  them  he  would 
waste  so  much  energy  in  flaying  the 
school  system  that  his  work  would 
suffer  the  next  day. 

The  gentleman  is  not  entirely 
wrong.  I  spent  eight  years  in  college 
walls — first  as  student,  afterward  as 
teacher.  The  lessons  gained  were  in- 
valuable. Yet,  having  studied  books 
for  eight  years,  then  having  studied 
life  for  sixteen  years,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  majority  of  college 
students  never  learn  how  to  study, 
and  that  fully  half  the  time  is  wast- 
ed. No  one  is  to  blame;  we  simply 
have  not  learned  what  study  is  for. 

In  a  New  Jersey  town  a  man  was 
arrested  lately  for  begging  on  the 
street.  He  had  no  money,  no  home, 
no  friends  who.  would  help  him.  He 
could  speak  ten  languages — and  he 
could  not  earn  the  wages  of  a  mes- 
senger boy.  He  was  much  grieved 
because    the    erudition     he    possest 
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was  no  protection  from  starving; 
and  the  fact  of  his  arrest  was  the 
crowning  sorrow  of  his  bleak,  for- 
lorn existence.  An  hour  devoted  to 
the  measurement  by  efficiency  stand- 
ards of  the  course  of  study  he  had 
taken  would  have  prevented  this 
man's  pitiful  failure. 

But  I  am  not  a  materialist,  I  do 
not  put  commercial  values  first. 
Therefore  I  would  have  each  man 
or  woman  taking  up  the  study  of 
efficiency  analyze  the  motives,  de- 
termine the  aims,  and  fix  the  princi- 
ples governing  the  study.  The  men- 
tal, social,  moral  and  spiritual  ad- 
vantages outweigh  the  financial  re- 
ward. Efficiency  is  not  a  money-mak- 
ing device.  It  prevents  waste,  but 
only  by  teaching  a  man  how  to  think. 
It  improves  income,  but  only  by  in- 
creasing quantity  and  quality  of  out- 
put. A  clear  view  of  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  must  precede  a  rational 
course  of  study.  I  have  spent  fifteen 
years  in  study,  research  and  experi- 
ment along  efficiency  lines.  The  chief 
reasons  for  this  prolonged  endeavor 
have  been  as  follows: 

Efficiency  helps  us  do  and  have  and 
be  everything  worth  while.  Being 
and  having  both  follow  doing.  The 
largest  factor  in  doing  our  best  is 
doing  our  most.  Hundreds  of  pro- 
gressive teachers  and  ministers  are 
asking  how  to  use  the  principles  and 
methods  of  scientific  management  in 
schools,  churches,  and  other  philan- 
thropic institutions.  No  further 
proof  is  needed  of  the  moral  value  of 
efficiency  study. 

Efficiency  shows  us  what  we  can 
do  best.  The  majority  of  people  never 
learn  this  lesson.  It  cost  me  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  and  ten  years  of 
most  arduous,  bitter  experience  after 
I  left  college.  Such  a  waste  is  a 
crime,  and  the  only  prevention  lies 
in  systematic  study  of  one's  nature, 
talents  and  opportunities. 

Efficiency  adds  to  our  productivity, 
hence  to  our  income ;  it  helps  to  cure 
whatever  ails  us — ^whether  it  be  pov- 
erty, pessimism,  vice,  disease,  wor- 
ry, failure,  grief;  it  ensures  self- 
command  and  therefore  self-respect; 
it  promotes  human  service  by  incul- 
cating a  spirit  of  understanding  and 
cooperation;  it  prepares  the  way  for 


life's  realities — fellowship,  culture, 
idealism,  faith,  growth,  truth.  I 
want  efficiency,  to  give  me  freedom 
for  greater,  better  things  than  ef- 
ficiency. 

The  word  "study"  is  often  mis- 
construed. A  real  student  is  not  a 
pale,  sad  person  with  a  heart  of 
stone,  head  of  wood,  and  glassy  eyes 
glued  on  the  pages  of  a  book.  Nor  is 
study  the  memorizing  and  repeating 
of  disjointed  facts  in  an  automatic, 
paralytic  way!  Study  is  the  focus  of 
heart,  mind  and  body  on  a  practical 
method  of  attaining  a  specified  am- 
bition. Of  all  the  different  factors  in 
scientific  study,  book-learning  is  of 
least  importance.  I  mention  this  fact 
here  in  order  to  prevent  the  almost 
universal  mistake  of  trying  to  depend 
on  books  for  wisdom.  A  student's 
first  move  should  be  not  to  hunt  a 
book  but  to  hunt  a  backbone.  Study 
means  more  than  the  average  stu- 
dent ever  dreamed  of! 

Study  means  the  faith  to  believe 
that  the  man  who  teaches  you  is  com- 
petent, the  method  practical,  the  re- 
sult beneficial,  the  principle  ideal. 
Study  means  the  will  to  do  all  that 
any  man  ever  did  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  similar  purpose.  Study 
means  the  power  to  observe  the  suc- 
cesses and  failures  around  you,  in 
your  line  of  endeavor,  and  to  apply 
the  lessons  to  yourself.  Study  means 
the  calmness  to  reason  as  to  whether 
teacher  and  text  may  be  right  or 
wrong — and  the  courage  to  think  for 
yourself,  in  spite  of  prestige  or 
precedent.  Study  means  the  energy 
to  attempt  whatever  you  are  prompt- 
ed to  undertake,  and  to  follow  a  reg- 
ular or  an  irregular  metho(i,  which- 
ever seems  best.  Study  means  the 
caution  to  safeguard  your  ovsm  er- 
rors, by  asking  your  teacher  and 
friends  what  your  weak  points  are, 
and  by  stopping  to  think  before  you 
act.  Study  means  the  honesty  and 
bravery  to  learn  by  your  mistakes, 
and  to  hold  yourself  accountable  for 
such  temporary  failure  and  misfor- 
tune as  we  all  have  to  meet  if  we  get 
anywhere.  Study  means  the  persist- 
ence to  overcome  ten  thousand  ob- 
stacles— and  the  faith  to  smile  at  the 
ten-thousand-and-first.  Study  means 
the  wisdom  to  emulate  the  leaders  in 
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your  chosen  field,  and  the  modesty  to 
remain  a  student,  no  matter  what 
your  eminenpe  may  be.  Study  means 
the  aspiration  to  attain  hights  of 
culture  and  character,  not  measured 
by  money,  and  not  reached  till  your 
money-making  period  is  safely  past. 

In  efficiency  study,  we  have  two 
primary  divisions,  correlated  but  dis- 
tinct; the  personal  phase,  which  is 
general  and  fundamental,  and  the 
technical  or  vocational,  which  applies 
to  our  specific  trade  or  profession. 
These  are  related  as  the  trunk  of  a 
tree  to  the  branches;  human  nature 
being  the  trunk,  and  our  various  oc- 
cupations being  the  branches.  To 
study  the  mechanical  side  of  a  busi- 
ness before  mastering  the  physical, 
mental,  social  and  spiritual  sides 
would  be  as  foolish  as  trying  to  climb 
a  cherry  tree  by  jumping  at  a  branch 
of  it.  The  coordination  of  a  man's 
brain,  body,  heart  and  soul,  and  their 
concentration  on  his  work,  normally 
precede  the  choice  and  use  of  any 
tool,  method  or  equipment  required 
for  the  work. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  case 
of  a  man  sawing  wood,  and  observe 
the  elements  that  make  him  efficient 
or  otherwise. 

First,  we  study  the  tool,  then  we 


study  the  man's  way  of  employing 
the  tool.  There  are  at  least  ten  con- 
stituents to  be  found  in  a  reliable 
saw:  (1)  the  size,  weight  and  func- 
tion must  be  appropriate;  (2)  the 
edge  must  be  keen;  (3)  the  steel 
must  be  of  fine  quality,  well  tem- 
pered; (4)  the  handle  smooth,  firm 
and  properly  shaped;  (5)  the  blade 
and  handle  scientifically  balanced; 
(6)  the  right  oil  or  grease  available 
fpr  keeping  the  saw  bright;  (7)  a 
good  sharpening  instrument  handy; 
(8)  a  receptacle  near,  high  and  dry, 
and  safely  enclosed;  (9)  a  guarantee 
furnished  by  the  maker  as  to  the 
flawless  character  of  the  tool;  (10) 
a  set  of  complete  instructions  on  the 
use  and  care  of  the  saw,  given  to  the 
purchaser  without  fail.  Nearly  ev- 
ery home  contains  a  kit  of  tools; 
every  home  was  built  from  a  long 
list  of  materials;  every  business  or 
profession  calls  for  a  certain  group 
of  utensils;  but  how  many  people 
ever  gave  an  hour  of  scientific  study 
to  this  matter  of  equipment?  And 
nothing  is  needed  but  a  little  com- 
mon sense. 

Now  let  us  study  the  man  himself. 
We  find  a  hundred  variants,  depend- 
ing on  the  personal  equation,  and  all 
as  important  as  the  nature  of  the 


saw.  If  he  is  weak  in  the  sense  of 
calculation,  he  will  saw  crooked — 
and  lose  his  job  as  a  carpenter.  If  he 
is  of  a  nervous  temperament,  he  will 
saw  by  jerks;  and  if  he  is  poetic  be- 
sides, he  will  saw  his  thumb  instead 
of  the  board.  If  he  has  not  eaten  for 
several  days,  he  lacks  the  energy  to 
saw  wood  manfully;  but,  if  he  has 
just  eaten  a  table  d'hote  dinner,  his 
strength  has  gone  to  his  stomach 
and  all  he  can  do  is  breathe.  (This 
is  a  purely  hypothetical  case — any 
man  with  so  little  sense  as  to  eat  a 
full  table  d'hote  dinner  cannot  be 
safely  trusted  with  a  saw.) 

If  he  wears  a  tight  collar,  he  may 
precipitate  vertigo;  and  if  he  also 
wears  scratchy  flannel  underclothes, 
his  volubility  will  sound  like  vertigo 
and  black  fever  mixt.  If  he  takes  al- 
cohols or  other  stimulants  or  drugs, 
and  attempts  to  be  a  savs^er,  he  vio- 
lates the  "Safety  First"  principle, 
now  becoming  cardinal  thruout  the 
trade  world.  If  last  night  he  was  "out 
with  the  boys,"  he  lacks  the  clear  eye, 
steady  nerve  and  store  of  vitality 
needed  in  the  efficient  savs^er  of  wood. 
If  he  has  just  passed  thru  a  great 
sorrow,  he  is  numb — in  brain,  heart 
and  hand.  If  he  hates  the  work,  or 
begrudges  the  "boss,"  or  belittles  the 


EFFICIENCY  STUDY  LIST 

(FOR    SELF-IMPROVEMENT    AND    SELF-ADVANCEMENT) 

Directions.  If  you  are  well  informed,  by  personal  inquiry  or  descriptive  literature,  on  a  given  subject  for  study, 
write  5  in  the  blank  space  at  the  right.  If  you  have  specialized  on  any  subject  and  feel  that  you  are  better  informed 
than  the  average,  give  yourself  a  higher  grade,  with  10  as  a  theoretical  maximum,  which,  of  course,  you  have  not  attained. 
If  you  have  ignored  any  field  of  study  mark  yourself  zero  in  that  field. 

1.  Study    of    books,    on    hygiene,    food    science,    baths,    clothing  and   exercize,   finance,   economy,   vocation, 

scientific  management,   household  engineering,   etc 

2.  Study    of    organizations    and    institutions     engaged    in    efficiency   promotion   or  extension,   and   oflfering 

data  or  hints  on   the   subject 

3.  Study   of  magazines,    (a)    on   self-improvement  in   general,    (b)    on  the  technical  or  vocational  side  of 

your    work 

4.  Study  of  biographies,  of  leaders,  past  and  present,  in    your   line   of   endeavor 

5.  Study  of  courses  in  your  business  or  profession,  or  in  vital  aids  to  personal  efficiency,  whose  value  has 

been    definitely    proven 

6.  Study   of  men,   whether  employer,   employees,  clients,   customers  or  business   associates,    to  locate   and 

emulate  the  superior  excellence  of  each 

7.  Study  of  materials,  tools  and  facilities,  whether  yours  or  your  company's,   with  a   view  to  increase  of 

quality   and   speed,   and   decrease  of  labor   and   cost 

8.  Study  of  aims,  principles  and  policies  forming  the  establishment  where  you  work,  especially  in  regard 

to  your  own  future,  its  professional,  industrial,  and   financial  outlook 

9.  Study  of  yourself,   your  greatest   ambition   or   aspiration,  your  capacities  and  drawbacks,  your  past  and 

present  advancement,  your  technical  skill  and   personal   character 

10.  Study  of  psychological  principles  that  help  you  to  develop  the  special   powers  of  mind  required  in  your 

work    


Note.  This  is  merely  a  general  preparatory 
outline — not  a  final  scheme  of  study.  The  author 
will  be  glad  to  suggest  books,  institutions,  and 
other  aids  to  efficiency  study  on  application  to 
The  Independent  Efficiency  Service. 


Total  equals  your  grade  in  efficiency  study 


Copyright,   1915,  by 
Edward  Earle  Purinton 
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SUCCESSFUL 

MEN    HAVE  THE    POWER 
OF    CONVINCING    SPEECH 


Salesmen,  lawyers,  professional  or  business 
men — in  every  line  of  endeavor — lift  them- 
selves above  tlie  ordinary  by  their  ability  to 
express  tliemselves  jorccjully  and  intelligently 
— l)y  their  power  to  command  and  hold  atten- 
tion either  by  the  spoken  or  written  word. 
In     th»    wonderfully    interesting    volumes     of 

MODERN 
ELOQUENCE 

you'll  find  countless  specimens  of  the  finest 
examples  of  English  expression  in  existence — 
models  of  style  and  rhetoric  that  will  enable 
you  to  acquire  a  splendid  command  of  lan- 
guage, to  increase  your  vocabulary,  to  express 
yourself  clearly  and  interestingly  both  in  busi- 
ness and  social  circles.  The  most  famous 
efforts  of  the  world's  greatest  speakers,  the 
brightest  tlioughts,  the  wittiest  sayings  of  the 
great  minds  of  the  Nineteenth  Century — 
epoch-making  speeches  tliat  moved  not  only 
audiences  but  Nations  are  all  here  just  as  tliey 
were  delivered  by  these  distinguished  speakers. 

If  you  are  ever  asked  to  write  an  address  or  to 
make  a  speech  you  will  find  these  volumes 
tlie  greatest  lielp  imaginable,  because  they  con- 
tain nearly  every  variety  of  good  pattern  for 
the  various  classes  of  oratory.  Many  an  in- 
experienced banquet  chairman,  toastmaster  or 
honored  guest,  casting  helplessly  about  him 
for  a  good  story  or  appropriate  remarks,  has 
found  here  just  the  inspiration  needed. 

A  WONDERFUL  BARGAIN 

at  an  insignificant  price  that  you  can  easily 
afford  to  pay.  Send  us  the  attached  coupon  by 
return  mail  and  we  will  name  this  price  and 
tell  you  how  you  can  get  the  books  on  easy 
monthly  payments.  We  will  also  send  you  a 
beautiful  descriptive  booklet  and  our 

BOOK  OF  FAMOUS  SPEECHES— FREE 


Containing  specimen  addresses  by  Woodrow  "Wilson.  Champ 
Cl.^rk,  Thomas  Huxlev.  Russell  Conwell.  Lord  Kitchener. 
\\"illiani  Jenni  ^gs  Bnan,  Tleiiry  M.  St.in lev.  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Mark  Twain.  Robert  Ingersoll.  Wen  loll  Phillips,  etc.  Seml- 
ing^  the  coupon  places  you  under  no  obligation  to  buy.  T?ar 
it  oR  and  send  it  NOW.      Don't  wait.     The  offer  is  limited. 

10  Large,  Richly  Bound  Volumes  Containing: 


300  Af  ter-Dinner  Speeches 

by  Joseph  H.  Choate.  Ben- 
j  1  m  i  n  [_)  sraeli ,  J  ames  G . 
Hlaine.  Wm.  M.  Evarts,  John 
Hay.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
Sir  Henry  Irvmg.  Chauncey 
M.  Depe^v,  Henry  Ward 
Beecher.  Mark  Twain,  Henry 
W.  Gradv.  Joseph  Jeffrrson, 
Robt.  (i.  Ingersoll,  Seth  Low, 
Alt)ertJ.  Beveridge,  Woodrow 
Wilson,  etc. 

150  Great  Addresses 

by  Lyman  Abbott.  Charles 
Dudley  Warner.  William  t_u)- 
len  Bryant.  Ruius  Cho.ite. 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  Arthur 
J.  Balfour,  Jonathan  P.  Dolli- 
ver.  Edward  Eggleston.  Wib 
lirim  E.  Gladstone.  Charles 
Erancis  Adams.  John  L. 
Spaiildingr,  Joseph  Chamber- 
1  lin.  Grov.i'r  Cleveland.  Eisher 
Ames,        Lawrence       Barrett, 


Henry  Druniinond,  Hamilton 
Wrig-ht  Mabie,  William 
Jennings  Bryan,  etc. 

60  Classic  and  Popular 
Lectures 

»)y  Charles  A.  Dana,  Robt.  J. 
Biirdette.  Russell  H.  Conwell. 
Canon  i-arrar.  John  B. 
(fOugh.  Andiew  Lang.  Wen- 
dell Phillips.  Josh  Billings, 
[ohn  T\ndall,  Geo.  William 
Curtis.  Artemus  Ward.  Paul 
DuChaillu.  John  B.  Gordon, 
Newell  Dwight  HilHs,  John 
Morley.  John  Ruskin.  Henry 
M.  Stanley, WuTing  Fang, etc. 

2000  Short  Stories  and 
Anecdotes 

byMarkTwain.  Chauncev  M 
Dep^w,  Horace  Porter. 
Champ  Clark.  Joseph  U. 
Choaie,  John  M.  Allen,  etc. 


^"MAILTHIS  COUPON  FOR  FREE  LECTURE 

Ind.  3-22 

GEO.  L  SHUMAN  &  CO..  Dept.  146,  Ohio  BIdg.,  CHICAGO 

Please  sent!  me    free   booklet  and  full  des-ription  o5 
Modern  Eloquence  with  special  prices  and  terms. 

Name : 

Address 


pay,  he  will  skimp  on  time  or  speed  or 
attention.  If  his  health  is  below  normal, 
his  work  will  slump,  in  both  character 
and  amount.  Briefly,  any  condition  of 
the  man  which  affects  unfavorably  the 
mental,  physical,  emotional  or  spiritual 
energies  of  the  man  reacts  on  his  work, 
the  measure  of  such  reaction  being  in- 
calculable thruout  every  large  indus- 
try. Would  it  not  seem  that  such  mat- 
ters are  as  worthy  of  study  as  rivers 
in  Africa  or  dates  from  antiquity? 

Another  basic  item  is  that  of  ex-, 
pense.  For  illustration,  take  the  matter 
of  a  cooking-stove;  the  original  price, 
the  cost  of  fuel,  and  the  charges  for  up- 
keep. Not  less  than  eight  different  kinds 
of  heat  have  been  used  in  America  for 
cooking  purposes — coal,  wood,  coke, 
oil,  gas,  electricity,  denatured  alcohol 
(liquid),  denatured  alcohol  (solid). 
How  many  wives  and  sweethearts,  plan- 
ning their  first  home,  consider  the  choice 
of  fuel  as  of  great  importance,  learn 
which  kinds  are  available,  desirable  and 
economical — then  base  their  cook-stove 
squarely  on  the  result?  Is  it  not  the 
usual  custom  for  a  housewife  to  in- 
herit a  coal-stove  from  her  ancestors, 
or  accept  a  gas-stove  from  her  archi- 
tect, being  guiltless  of  thought  in  either 
case?  Yet,  in  a  large  household,  the 
variation  in  cost  of  heat  may  run  as 
high  as  $50  a  year,  and  the  time  ex- 
pended in  managing  the  heat  may  be 
100  hours  a  year  more  than  it  should. 
There  are  women  who  have  learned,  in 
100  hours,  to  become  self-supporting, 
and  to  earn  $500  and  upwards  a  year, 
instead  of  losing  $50  and  100  hours. 
The  heat  factor  is  but  one  of  many,  all 
demanding  equal  application  of  science 
and  system. 

Other  essentials  are  time-study  and 
motion-study.  Here  is  an  example.  I 
knew  a  gentleman,  of  precise  habit  and 
punctilious  mind,  who  would  open  his 
morning  mail  somewhat  in  this  fash- 
ion :  He  would  first  arrange  the  letters 
in  a  beautiful  geometrical  pile,  all  fac- 
ing to  the  front.  Then  he  would  take  a 
pair  of  shears  and  slowly  detach  a 
minute  portion  of  the  envelope.  Then 
he  would  read  the  letter,  prepare  the 
answer  in  his  mind,  put  the  letter  back 
in  the  envelope,  and  the  envelope  in  a 
desk-basket  with  an  artistic  label. 
Then,  having  treated  each  communica- 
tion thus,  he  would  arrange  and  pro- 
ceed with  other  work.  At  4  p.  m.  he 
would  rescue  the  pile,  ruminate  on  the 
letters  and  call  his  stenographer.  By 
this  time  she  was  thoroly  tired  and 
had  lost  her  dictation-speed,  while  he 
was  irritable  and  had  forgotten  what 
he  wanted  to  say.  To  get  the  mail  out, 
she  had  to  stay  overtime  every  night, 
and  delayed  answers  to  correspondents 
were  of  chronic  regularity. 

Efficiency  revolutionized  this  man's 
method.  He  bought  a  letter-opening  ma- 
chine; told  his  secretary  to  operate  it 
— which  she  did  in  five  minutes  every 
morning;  had  her  pin  each  envelope  to 
the  back  of  each  letter,  and  sort  the 
letters  by  subjects.  He  worked  out  a 
series  of  form-replies,  put  a  numeral 
on  each,  and  dictated  a  large  percent- 
age of  his  correspondence  by  mention- 
ing a   series  of  numbers.    He  changed 


the  dictation-hour  to  the  morning,  when 
he  and  the  stenographer  were  both 
fresh  and  bright.  And  he^,  now  saves 
from  thirty  to  forty  minutes  a  day  by 
such  reform.  His  time  is  worth  prob- 
ably $10  an  hour.  On  this  one  item, 
efficiency  study  has  been  worth  at  least 
$30  a  week  to  this  one  man.  The  prin- 
ciple avails  for  every  man — whether 
his  work  be  writing  sermons  or  digging 
ditches.  We  never  happen  on  the  best, 
quickest  and  easiest  way  of  doing  any- 
thing; we  have  to  study  it  out. 

Hundreds  of  people,  from  house- 
maids and  farm  boys  to  government 
officials  and  college  presidents,  have 
asked  the  writer  for  concrete  sugges- 
tions on  self-training  and  self-advance- 
ment. There  are  at  least  ten  lines  of 
thought  and  action  leading  to  personal 
efficiency.  Follow  as  many  as  you  can. 

1.  Study  books  on  health,  diet,  baths, 
exercize,  economy,  finance,  vocation, 
scientific  management,  household  en- 
gineering, and  every  other  subject  re- 
lating to  efficiency.  Your  city  library 
should  contain  these  books.  Look  there 
first. 

2.  Study  organizations  and  institu- 
tions that  are  recognized  leaders  in 
efficiency  work.  You  can  do  this,  no 
matter  if  you  live  on  a  rural  delivery 
route,  twenty  miles  from  the  nearest 
village.  A  number  of  societies,  clubs 
and  leagues  aiming  at  efficiency  will 
provide  you  with  literature  by  mail, 
delivering  the  benefits  of  membership 
at  your  door. 

3.  Study  magazines  on  the  general 
topic  of  self-discovery  and  self-im- 
provement, also  on  the  technical  phases 
of  your  work.  Every  ambitious  man  or 
woman  should  take  regularly  at  least 
one  such  magazine  on  the  personal  side, 
and  one  on  the  professional. 

4.  Study  biographies  of  the  individ- 
uals who  have  won  a  high  place  in  your 
field  of  work.  The  stories  of  their  lives 
you  can  find  in  books;  in  current  mag- 
azines; in  the  journals  devoted  to  busi- 
ness, education,  art,  music,  religion,  or 
almost  any  other  occupation.  The 
stories  of  great  men  and  women  now 
living  are  far  more  inspiring  than 
those  of  the  past.  History  is  only  biog- 
raphy embalmed.  There  are,  moreover, 
certain  names  that  have  no  predeces- 
sors or  prototypes  in  history.  Helen 
Keller,  Jane  Addams,  Thomas  A.  Ed- 
ison, Luther  Burbank,  Alexis  Carrel, 
Henry  Ford,  Andrew  Carnegie,  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  Ben  B.  Lindsey;  these 
are  the  first  of  their  kind.  Who  are  the 
men  or  women  at  the  head  of  your  pro- 
fession? Learn  how  they  reached  the 
eminence — and  resolve  to  go  as  far. 

5.  Study  courses,  residence,  or  mail, 
that  offer  real  instruction  and  coopera- 
tion for  the  achievement  of  your  pur- 
pose. But  apply,  first,  every  possible 
test  for  discovering  the  genuineness, 
authority  and  practicality  of  any 
course  given  by  mail — some  are  useless 
and  some  worse  than  useless. 

6.  Study  men,  around  you,  above  and 
below  you,  to  observe  how  they  surpass 
you  in  the  way  of  getting  things  done. 
Your  least  paid  clerk  has  something  to 
teach  you,  in  manner,  method,  nature 
or  character.  And  if  you  are  an  official 
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in  a  corporation  or  institution,  the 
president  is  worth  a  library  to  you,  as 
a  focus  of  observation. 

7.  Study  materials,  tools  and  facili- 
ties, beginning  with  those  required  in 
your  own  work  and  proceeding  till  your 
analysis  covers  the  whole  establishment. 
Often  a  poorly-paid  worker  has  risen 
to  power  and  affluence  by  detecting  the 
leaks  in  expenditure  caused  by  inade- 
quate, unreliable  or  overcostly  methods 
of  equipment. 

8.  Study  the  aims,  principles  and 
policies  of  the  concern  with  which  you 
are  identified.  Look  ahead  five  or  ten 
years,  and  see  what  the  prospects  are 
for  your  advancement.  At  least  in 
spirit,  the  directors  want  you  for  a 
partner,  or  they  don't.  If  they  do,  get 
ready  for  a  partnership;  if  they  don't, 
get  out. 

9.  Study  yourself,  applying  all  the 
known  tests  of  vocational  guidance,  ex- 
perimental psychology  and  character 
analysis.  You  can  afford  to  drudge  for 
years  if  you  are  on  the  road  to  destiny; 
but  under  any  other  circumstances, 
drudgery  is  a  crime. 

10.  Study  psychology  and  systems  of 
specialized  mind-culture,  which  tend  to 
build  up  the  mental  and  moral  quali- 
ties in  efficiency;  such  as  will-power, 
concentration,  memory,  optimism,  en- 
thusiasm, energy,  economy,  originality, 
faith,  foresight,  persistence.  Each  trade 
and  profession  demands  the  prompt, 
clear  and  continual  use  of  certain 
groups  of  brain-cells,  and  the  men  who 
are  preeminently  successful  have  mere- 
ly developed  a  system  of  "intensive 
farming"  for  that  particular  brain 
tract  where  they  sow  their  work-efforts 
and  industrial  ideas.  The  brain,  like 
the  soil,  can  be  made  to  double  its  out- 
put by  regular  use  of  the  right  meth- 
ods. 

Have  you  exhausted  these  ten  means 
of  efficiency  study?  If  not,  you  will  find 
their  investigation  a  source  of  imme- 
diate interest  and  of  ultimate  rewai-d 
— mental,  social,  financial  and  spiritual. 
Nothing  in  the  world  can  dislodge  a 
mind  firmly  set  in  the  place  of  its  pow- 
er. To  find  and  occupy  this  place  should 
be  the  first  aim  of  study. 


Harduppe — Why   so   despondent? 

Flubdub — Oh,  I  can't  seem  to  get  out 
of  debt. 

Harduppe — Gee  !  That's  nothing.  I  can't 
even  get  in. — Life. 

"Mr.  Murphy  asked  what  would  be  the  cost  of 
doing  these  works.  Surveyor  —  I  cannot  say 
vbgkqis  shr  mc." — WirMow  Newsletter. 

Neither  can  we,  but  we  should  never 
have  thought  of  mentioning  it  to  Mr.  Mur- 
phy at  this  juncture. — Punch. 

A  well-known  judge  dined  recently  at  a 
West  End  hotel,  where  the  man  who  takes 
care  of  the  hats  is  celebrated  for  his  mem- 
ory about  the  ownership  of  headgear. 

"How  do  you  know  that  is  my  hat?"  the 
judge  asked  him,  as  his  silk  hat  was  pre- 
sented to  him. 

"I  don't  know  it,  sir,"  said  the  man. 

"Then  why  do  you  give  it  to  me?"  in- 
sisted the  bewildered  judge. 

"Because  you  gave  it  to  me,  sir,"  re- 
plied the  man.  without  moving  a  muscle 
of  his  face. — Tit-Bits. 

Ichabod — Father,  why  do  the  Chinese 
believe  in  ancestor  worship? 

Father — I  presume,  my  son,  because 
they  have  no  family  photograph  albums. 
— Puck. 


Men's  Shirts 

Custom  Made 
at 


Reg.  Trade  Mark 


(j)ur  complete  assortment  of  foreign  fabrics,  suitable 
for  shirts  ?n<l  pajamas,  made  to  measure,  is  now  on 
hand. 

Samples  of  these  materials  will  be  furnished  upon 
demand,  and  when  requested,  we  will  send  a  sales- 
man to  take  measurements  and  show  samples  any- 
where in  the  metropolitan  district. 

We  can  copy  accurately  any  garment  which  has 
been  found  to  fit  satisfactorily. 

Our  Men's  Furnishing  Department  carries  a  com- 
plete assortment  of  the  better  grade  of  Men's  Fur- 
nishings ar.d  gives  to  each  patron  the  fullest  measure 
of  personal  attention.     Prices  moderate. 

Mail  orders  receive  our  prompt  attention. 

Fifth  Ave.,  34th  and  33d  Streets,  N.  Y 


Can  You  Do  What  4100  Others  Have  Done? 


Can  you  succeed  where  4100  men  from 

eve  rj- w  a  lie  in  life  — from  ever\'  state  in  the 
Union,  are  making  big  money  in  a  new 
business.' 

These  are  only  three  AVERAGE  CASES 
—  not  the  most  remarkable  examples  by  any 
means — taken  from  our  new  TESTIMONY 
BOOK.  This  book  contains  letters  from 
over  a  hundred,  and  there  are  thirty-five  times 
that  many  more  men  who  have  gained  in- 
dependence for  themselves  throughour  course 
of  instructions. 

THE  COLLECTION  BUSINESS 

is  a  money  maker  for  any  ambitious  man. 
You  do  business  with  the  largest  and  most 
successful  business  houses — they  are  glad  to 
get  the  kind  of  service  we  fit  you  to  give, 
and  all  have  plenty  of  business  for  the  man 
who  can  deliver  the  goods. 

We  teach  you  the  secrets  of  getting  the  money.  We 
do  more — we  ofler  you  the  aid  o(  our  established,  trained 
graduates  who  (orm  the  Co- 
operative Bureau  (or  exchange 
of  business.  They  will  help 
you — you  will  help  them. 

Will  You  Investigate? 

Will  you   let    us    lay    before 
you     the     full,     comprehensive 
and    convincing    evidence — the 
facts  and  figures  showing  what 
hundreds  have  done — are  doing 
Avhat    YOU     too,    can    do  ? 
Will  you  use  this  coupon 
today— NOW  ?      The     re- 
sults of  your  investigation 
will  please — will  astotiish 
— will  certainly    Con- 
vince   you. 

W.   A.  SHRYER,   President 

AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE 

649  State  Street,  Detroit,  Michigan 


$1,721.00  One  Month's 
Commissions 

"My  commisions  averagre  about 
S270.00\veekly. The larjrest  month's 
collections  were  $4,700.00.  with 
coinmissions  of  $1,7:^1. 00.  1  started 
with  nothing  but  your  lessons,  a 
rentedt>  pewriter.a  verysniaU  office 
and  a  great  determination  to  make 
good — and  I  have." — C.  y.  IVood' 
tu,  N("v  Hit'  t'n,  Comi. 


$50,000  Yearly  Business 

"Started  agency  in  spare  time,  but 
growth  soon  compelled  exclusive 
attention.  I-Ia\e  now  700  clients. 
Collections  for  year  will  aggregate 
$50,000.  A  vemgecommissions  30%. 
Net  profits  of  last  month's  business 
$854.65."  —>:'.  M.  Stanley,  Los 
AfigeUs^  CaL 


$263.00  Profit  First 

Month  Spare  Time 

"First  month  follownng  enrollment 
profits  were  $263.  This  was  done  in 
spare  time  and  evenings.  Business 
has  increased  tremendously  and  am 
now  devoting  full  time.  Give  all  the 
credit  to  Mr.  Shryer's  system.  It 
is  worth  ten  times  the  cost.*' — A, 
Philip  Hyde^  Holyoke^  Mass. 


IISJVESTIGATIOISJ    COUROIM 

{C\n  or  tear  off  and  mail) 

W.  A.  SHRYER.  Pres..  American  Collection  Service 

649  State  Street.  Detroit.  Michigan 
I    want   to    investigate    your    proposition.      Please 
send     me     without     charge     or     obligation     your 
Pointers    ox    the    Colxection    Business,   telling 
me  how  to  get  a  real  start. 

Name    

Street    

City    State 
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Through  all  of  these  many  years 
Regal  Cars  have  been  distin- 
guished for  sturdy,  enduring 
construction. 

Today,  these  qualities  are 
more  than  ever  embodied  in 
each  model — in  every  car  that 
leaves  our  factory. 

Surely,  among  these  Three 
Re  gals  is  one  suited  to  your 
needs. 

A  Light  "Four"   at $    650 

A  Standard    "Four"  at 1085 

A  "V"  Type  "Eight"  at 1250 

AH  are  amply  powered — moderately 
priced — completely  equipped — elec- 
tric starting  and  lighting  included.  • 
All  models  comfortably  roomy — with 
full  stream  line  bodies,  and  crown 
fender. 

REGAL  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

580   Piquette  Avenue  DETROIT,    MICH. 


^Ifi^s^f^iifiS 


■S^0^^ 


KiiC^<t^^ 


GIVE  YOUR  BOY  A  CHANCE 

You  want  your  boy  to  read  good  literature.  Every  thought- 
ful mother  and  father  wishes  the  same  thing.  Then  send  him 
every  week  a  copy  of  The  Independent.  You  will  find  it 
will  stimulate  both  his  mind  and  his  imagination.  It  will 
help  to  crowd  out  what  you  don't  want  him  to  read.  Take  out 
a    subscription  for  him  now.     It  is  the  best  way.  ^ 

Htlntiepentitot 

THE  INDISPENSABLE  WEEKLY  ILLUSTRATED  NEWSPAPER 


T/ie  New 
Books 


m 


BOOKS    FOR    THE    TEACHER 

Dr.  J.  Welton,  professor  of  educa- 
tion at  the  University  of  Leeds,  dis- 
cusses in  What  Do  We  Mean  by  Edu- 
cation?^ its  aim  in  a  philosophical  man- 
ner and  reaches  a  generalization  that 
will  not  be  acceptable  to  all  educa- 
tors. Welton  says  that  personality  is 
the  whole  man  in  all  activities,  in  all 
relations  and  in  all  aspirations.  These 
aspects  may  be  homologized  to  the 
classical  "physical,  mental  and  moral" 
but  are  not  exactly  the  same.  Thus, 
Welton  accepts  the  existing  stratifica- 
tion of  British  society  as  an  ultimate 
fact  of  human  relations,  and  accord- 
ingly concludes  that  we  must  have  class 
schools.  An  American  writer,  Hollis- 
ter,''  recognizes  differences  in  individual 
capacities,  and  therefore  calls  for  dif- 
ferentiated types  of  instruction  for 
children  after  the  sixth  grade,  but 
would  apparently  not  establish  one 
school  for  the  sons  of  professional  men 
and  another  for  the  sons  of  mechanics. 
Welton's  three  aspects  of  complete  per- 
sonality may  be  better  compared  to 
Holmes''  statement  of  the  aims  of  ed- 
ucation as  the  "harmonious  develop- 
ment of  the  individual,  communal  and 
ideal  self."  Holmes'  book  of  a  few  years 
ago.  What  Is  and  What  Might  Be,  con- 
trasted the  deadening  effects  of  the 
prevailing  education  with  the  methods 
and  results  of  a  teacher  pursuing  meth- 
ods similar  in  many  ways  to  those  of 
Dr.  Montessori.  This  book  drew  forth  a 
great  deal  of  adverse  criticism,  mostly 
based  on  a  failure  to  grasp  the  philoso- 
phy behind  it;  and  the  author  elabo- 
rates in  his  new  book,  with  an  excel- 
lent analysis  of  the  principles  of  Her- 
bart,  and  a  good  running  exposition  of 
the  practical  implications  of  what  has 
been  loosely  called  the  "doctrine  of  in- 
terest" in  education.  The  main  purpose 
of  his  book  is  concerned,  as  the  title 
indicates,  with  administrational  prob- 
lems, and  not  with  the  philosophy  of 
the  thing. 

The  methods  of  Dr.  Montessori  con- 
tinue to  be  eulogized  and  criticized. 
Carolyn  Sherv/in  Bailey^  reprints  a 
dozen  sentimental  stories  of  children 
who  attained  to  grace  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Montessori  schools,  with 
a  sketch  of  the  Dotoressa,  and  some  in- 
teresting pictures  of  children  at  work 
and  at  play.  She  does  not  attempt  to 
analyze  the  results,  or  to  evaluate  the 
methods. 

Dr.  Jacoby,  a  recognized  authority 
on  neurology,  gives  a  condensed  sum- 
mary of  the  work  of  Seguin,  Itard, 
Montessori  and  others  who  labored 
with  feeble-minded  children  in  the  at- 
tempt to  educate  them,  and  who  drew 
from  these  efforts  guidance  in  the  treat- 
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ment  of  normal  children.^  The  discus- 
sion is  based  on  a  frank  assumption  of 
the  psycho-physical  parallelism,  and 
indicates  the  functions  of  specially 
trained  psychologists  and  physicians 
in  the  education  of  children  that  show 
various  degrees  of  abnormality. 

What  is  at  present  the  best  critical 
summary  of  the  principles  developed 
by  Dr.  Montessori  is  furnished  by  Pro- 
fessor Kilpatrick  of  Teachers  College." 
The  limitations  of  the  philosophy  and 
its  possibilities  are  tersely  set  forth, 
and  the  hour  the  little  book  takes  for 
its  reading  would  be  well  spent.  That 
Dr.  Montessori  can  accomplish  valua- 
ble results  without  being  able  to  formu- 
late a  scientific  theory  in  explanation 
of  her  methods,  we  can  well  under- 
stand. 

Two  examples  of  successful  educa- 
tors who  have  not  produced  convincing 
accounts  of  their  work  come  to  our 
notice.  Superintendent  Kennedy,  who 
has  had  charge  of  the  schools  of  Bata- 
via,  New  York,  for  twenty-five  years, 
developed  some  sixteen  years  ago  a  sys- 
tem of  individual  instruction  for  the 
pupils  in  the  classes.  The  system  has 
received  considerable  attention  from 
educators  everywhere,  and  has  been 
widely  imitated."  In  Batavia  it  has  pro- 
duced good  results,  and  it  has  helped  to 
convince  the  world  that  equal  oppor- 
tunities are  not  afforded  the  children 
by   uniform   or  identical   opportunities. 

A  system  of  training  for  children 
under  school  age  is  offered  by  Mr.  Hill- 
yer,  head  master  of  the  Calvert  School, 
in  Maryland.*  In  attempting  to  avoid 
sentimentality,  effeminacy,  emotional- 
ism, mysticism,  exaggeration  of  the 
trivial  and  other  faults  common  in 
child  training,  the  author  has  slipt  into 
others,  perhaps  as  serious.  He  has  set 
forth  to  cultivate  the  general  faculties 
that  the  psychologists  tell  us  are  not 
there.  Nevertheless,  the  book  contains 
a  mass  of  suggestions  that  ought  to  be 
helpful  in  the  hands  of  a  good  teacher. 

The  play  instinct  of  children  is  treat- 
ed from  two  entirely  different  points  of 
view  in  two  recent  books.  Dr.  Elinora 
Whitman  Curtis^  shows  how  the  "burg- 
larizing and  trainwrecking"  of  small 
boys,  and  the  other  activities  that  per- 
sonify the  notions  that  they  pick  up  can 
be  utilized  for  educational  purposes.  Dr. 
Henry  S.  Curtis  gives  us  a  systematic 
psychological  and  sociological  study  of 
the  problem  of  play,  and  shows  the  ap- 
plication of  experiences  and  principles 
to  the  practical  problem  of  play  in  rela- 
tion to  school,  home  and  vacation."  Of 
special  interest  and  value  are  the  ac- 
counts of  experiments  that  have  been 
made  to  utilize  the  play  instinct  in  pro- 
moting the  education   of  children. 

The  underlying  science  that  must  in 
the  end  determine  all  our  methods,  and 
to  some  extent  influence  our  aims,  is 
the  science  of  "educational  psychology." 
The  latest  word  in  a  rapidly  growing 
body  of  tested  doctrine  is  Professor 
Thorndike's  three  large  volumes  deal- 
ing respectively  with  The  Original  Na- 
ture of  Man,  The  Psychology  of  Learn- 
ing, and  Individual  Differences  and 
Their  Causes.  The  essentials  of  this 
work  have  been  brought  together  in  a 
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If  You  Want  Your  Letters 
to  "Get  the  Business" 

THERE'S  only  one  way  to  make  letters  sell  goods — collect 
money— speed  up  road  men — to  do  those  thousand  and  one 
things  that  only  letters  can  do.  Make  your  letters  impress  a 
man  at  a  glance  as  worth  reading.  Then  you've  got  a  big  lead  over 
"the  other  fellow  "  who  may  think  that  most  anything  will  do  to 
write  letters  on- -or  who  doesn't  think  at  all.  Make  your  business 
stationery  tell  a  story  of  stability,  integrity,  pride  in  the  house,  assurance 
of  good  value.    That's  the  way  to  make  your  letters  get  the  business. 

To  make  this  impression  you  need  substantial,  impressive  stationery 
on  Construction  Bond  Insist  upon  Construdion  Bond  because  it 
is  your  kind  of  paper  —  as  fine  as  any  business  paper  can  afford  to 
be  —  at  a  price  you  can  afford  to  pay.  Construdion  Bond  is  sold 
only  in  large  quantities  direct  to  responsible  printers  and  lithographers 
in  the  203  principal  cities  of  the  United  States.  It  carries  no  jobber's 
profit,  no  expense  of  handling  small  lots,  no  losses  on  questionable 
accounts.  No  wonder  it  offers  better  value.  And  since  only  the 
best  manufaduring  stationers  handle  Construdion  Bond  the  result 
for  you  is  always  fine  business  stationery  on  a  paper  of  manifest 
quality,  all  at  a  moderate  price. 

Let  us  send  you  the  names  of  printers  and  lithographers  in  your  locality 
from  whom  you  can  secure  Construction  Bond. 

Use  Construction  Bond 

Construction  Bond  is  made  in  while  and  eight  attractive 
colors,   in   various  finishes,   ivith   envelopes    to    match. 


WBUrm&rlc 


CONSTRUCTION 

rthis        X.        ^  RceistcMdU  S 
Tiark  ^^^        Patent  Offic* 

BOND 

Means  Efficient  Letters 


Write  us  on  your  business  stationery 
and  we  will  send  you  our  collection  of 
twenty-five  handsome  letter-heads  on 
Construction  Bond.-  This  collection  may 
offer  you  suggestions  for  the  improve- 
ment  of  your  own  stationery.  Write 
for  the  collection  today. 

W.  E.  WROE  6r  CO..  Sales  OfRce 

1006  S.    Michigan    Avenue,    Chicago.   Illinois 
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91  Continueli  ^torj  of  t\\t  (great  Wrx 

Preserve  your  copy  of  The  Independent  each  week.    Keep  the 
back  numbers  in  order  for  easy  reference  on  your  library  table. 

91  flantrsome  Bintier 


has  been  provided  for  that  purpose.  Holds  13  numbers.  Black 
cloth  with  gilt  stamping.  Each  issue  can  be  quickly  and 
easily  inserted.  When  you  have  read  each  week's  number 
place  it  in  the  binder.  When  the  binder  is  full  remove  the 
13  issues  and  set  aside  for  permanent  binding.  This  binder 
will  be  sent  prepaid  to  any  reader  of  The  Independent  for 

<Bm  BoUar 

IbeJntiepentient 


119  West  Fortieth  Street, 


New  York 
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— THE  TURMOIL 

•By  Booth  Tarkington 

"I  want  to  be  the  first  to  register  my  opinion  that  Booth  Tarkington's  new  novel, 
'The  Turmoil,'  is  the  biggest  thing  that  has  been  done  in  fiction  during  the  last  ten 
years.  'The  Turmoil' will  stand  the  test  of  a  great  book.  The 'Tired  Business  Man' 
will  revel  in  it.  The  school-girl  will  find  it  the  most  charming  love  story  she  has  read 
in  months.  The  reader  of  literary  taste  has  waiting  for  him  a  book  of  rare  truth  and 
strength." — Albert  Frederick  Wilson,  New  York  University.        Iird.     ^i.jj  net. 


THE    LONE    STAR    RANGER    ByZan^Crey 

"It  is  a  story  of  such  intense  interest  that  the  reader  is  swept  along  from  page  to  page 
until  he  fairly  lives  through  each  desperate  adventure  in  which  'Buck'  participates.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  of  all  Zane  Grey's  tales." — Boston  Globe. 

"There's  a  punch  in  this  yarn  that  makes  it  one  of  Grey's  best." — Portland  Telegram. 

Frontispiece.     $1-35  net 

JOHNNY    APPLESEED       By  EUanor  Atkinson 

A  sympathetic  interpretation  of  a  real  character  into  whose  unusual  and  quaint  personality 
the  author  has  succeeded  in  penetrating  as  she  did  into  the  dog  nature  of  the  real  "Grey- 
friars  Bobby."     All  the  romance  of  our  early  frontier  life  fills  the  pages  of  the  book. 

Illustrated.     $1.2$  net 

MOONGL  ADE    By  the  Author  of  "  The  Martyrdom  of  an  Empress  " 

Brittany  and  Russia — the  two  countries  the  author  knows  so  well — form  the  picturesque 
settings  of  this  cosmopolitan  novel  of  aristocratic  life.  All  those  readers  who  are  familiar 
with  the  other  books  of  this  author  will  find  in  this  new  story  the  same  colorful  descriptions  of 
ancient  castles  and  modern  palaces,  of  loyal  servitors  and  graceful  customs. 

Frontispiece.     $1-35  net 

A-B-C     OF     GARDENING     Sy  Eben  E.  Rexford 

This  book  on  gardening  contams  all  the  information  necessary  for  starting  and  keeping 
in  order  an  outdoor  flower-garden  or  indoor  plants.  The  instructions  are  so  simple  that 
no  reader  who  follows  them  could  fail  to  make  his  garden  a  success.  Here  is  the  manual 
for  those  who  sigh  to  have  growing  things  about,  but  who  are  bewildered  by  the  numberless 
directions  of  so  many  volumes  on  the  subject.  i6mo.     50  cents  net 

THE  KEY  TO  THE  LAND    %:  ^r':^ 

Full  of  practical  information,  gained  by  actual  experience,  is  this  book  which  recounts  the 
"making  good"  of  a  city  man  in  the  country.  While  the  healthful  life  and  the  pleasure  of  a 
dweller  in  the  fields  and  woods  are  not  overlooked,  it  is  the  economic  feature  which  is  the 
keynote  of  the  book.  The  author  has  preferred  to  record  in  fictional  form  the  actual  happen- 
ings he  recounts.  Frontispiece.     $j.oo  net 

— WHEN  A  MAN — 
COMES  TO  HIMSELF 


By  Woodrow  Wilson 


The  distinguished  author  voices  his  belief  that  every  man,  like  Kipling's  ship, 
finds  himself  some  day.  Live  by  enthusiasm,  he  urges;  don't  be  driven  by  necessity. 
"Necessity,"  the  author  says,  "carries  a  whip,"  but  "enthusiasm  sets  spirits  free." 
And  if  you  fail,  make  failure  a  stepping-stone.  50  cents  net 


HARPER   &   BROTHERS 


Sold. 


Allfnrrranh  of  Celebrities  Boueht  and 
AUIU^I<1|JII  Send    for   price   lists. 

1  oHore    Walter  R.   Benjamin.  223  5th  Av. 

LCllCfO  ESTABLISHED    1887. 

-P"h     "THE   COLLECTOR,"   $1   a   year. 


X.Y. 


ORIGINS   AND   DESTINY   OF 
IMPERIAL  BRITAIN 


By  J.  A.  CRAMB 

Of    this   author's   Ger- 
many     and      England 
over      130,000      copies 
have    been    sold. 
Price,    $1.00. 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  COMPANY 

681  5th  Ave.  near  54th  St.  New  York 


Net  $2.00 

A  thrilling  expres- 
sion of  the  patriotic 
ideal  common  to  all 
English-  speaking 
people. 


EFFICIENCY  IN  MIND  CONTROL 

Elbert  Hubbard's  essay,  "Concentration," 
will  lielp  you  to  turn  out  more  and  better 
work  and  consequently  equip  you  for  that 
position  you  have  your  eye  on.  Send  10 
cents  for  this  essay,  our  list  of  helpful 
books,  and  our  $1    premium  card. 

GOODYEAR  BOOK  CO. 
Room  201,  339  Fifth  Ave.  N.Y.  City 


The  Best 


The  use  of  the  IN»IV11>. 
UAL  COMMUNION  SERV- 
ICE has  Increased  the 
attendance  at  the  Lord's 
Supper  in  thousands,  of 
churches.    It    will  do    so  for 

rour  church.      Send  for  lUustrated 

price  list. 


rs    iNDIVIDlAL  COBIBCNIOH  SEBTICE  CO. 


1701-1 70S  Chettnut  Street 


FhlUdelphla 


single  volume,"  making  this  admirable 
collection  of  principles  available  to  all 
teachers.  The  author's  frank  presen- 
tation of  principles,  his  constant 
reference  to  experimental  data,  his 
ready  illustrations  from  common  hu- 
man experience  and  his  immediate  ap- 
plications to  practical  problems  account 
for  the  growing  popularity  of  his 
writings. 

In  a  survey  of  educational  literature 
a  few  words  should  be  said  about  the 
teacher.  At  the  fiftieth  annual  convoca- 
tion of  the  University  of  New  York  last 
fall.  Professor  Palmer"  of  Harvard 
said  some  wise  things  on  the  relation 
of  the  teacher  to  his  work,  and  his 
economic  background.  This  inspiring 
address  is  worth  reading,  not  only  for 
teachers,  but  for  all  who  have  anything 
to  do  with  either  of  the  two  items  in 
the  title  of  the  address — trades  and 
professions.  That  ought  to  include  all 
of  us  who  take  our  jobs  seriously. 

'What  Do  We  Mean  by  Education? 
by  J.  Welton.  London :  Macmillan 
&   Co.   $1.60. 

^The  Administration  of  Education 
in  a  Democracy,  by  Horace  A.  Hol- 
lister.  New  York :  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.  $1.50. 

^In  Defence  of  What  Might  Be,  by 
Edmond  Holmes.  New  York :  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.  $1.50. 
*Monte!isori  Children,  by  Carolyn 
Sherwin  Bailey.  New  York :  Henry 
Holt.  $1.25. 

^Child  Training  as  an  Exact  Sci- 
ence, by  George  M.  Jacoby.  New 
York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.  $1.50. 
T/ie  Montessari  System  Examined, 
by  William  Heard  Kilpatrick.  Bos- 
Ion  :  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  35  cents. 
'•The  Batavia  System  of  Individual 
Instruction,  by  John  Kennedy.  Syra- 
cuse: C.  W.  Bardeen.  $2. 
^Child  Training,  by  V.  M.  Hillyer. 
New  York :  Century  Co.  $1.60. 
^The  Dramatic  Instinct  in  Education, 
by  Elinora  Whitman  Curtis.  Bos- 
ton: Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  $1. 
'^"Education  Through  Play,  by  Henry 
S.  Ctirtis.  New  York:  The  Macmil- 
lan Co.  $1.50. 

"Educational  Psychology,  by  Edward 
L.  Thorndike.  New  York :  Teachers* 
College.    $2. 

^'-Trades  and  Professions,  by  George 
Herbert  Palmer.  Boston :  Houghton 
Mifflin.   35   cents. 

SOURCES  OF  THE  SCRIPTTTRES 

Theodore  Wehle's  Origin  and  Meaning 
of  the  Old  Testament  is  a  coucise  and  ac- 
curate resume  of  Old  Testament  history 
viewed  critically.  There  are  no  literary  val- 
uations nor  attemptfr-  at  stating  religious 
teachings,  but  the  sources  and  literary 
structure  of  the  wi'itings  are  indicated. 

Fenno.    $1. 

CHRISTIANITY  AND   EVOLUTION 

The  course  of  man's  evolution,  the  mean- 
ing of  personality  and  the  rise  of  Chris- 
tianity are  held  to  guarantee  the  perm:\- 
neiicy  and  future  development  of  the  Chur^^h 
in  The  Place  of  the  Church  in  Evolution, 
by  John  M.  Tyler.  The  study  is  conspicu- 
ous for  breadth  of  knowledge,  clarity  of 
thought  and  graceful  literary   style. 

Houghton.  $1.10. 

A  CRITIC  OF  WELLS 

Considering  his  power  and  influence. 
Wells  has  received  surprizingly  little  study, 
so  The  World  of  H.  O.  Wells  is  welcome 
and  especially  so  since  it  is  done  with  a 
fine  literary  insight.  Van  Wyck  Brooks 
writes  as  an  admirer  but  not  a  devotee  of 
Wells,  and  his  analysis  of  the  themes  and 
psychology  of  these  varied  volumes  is  well 
considered  and  well  put. 

Kennerley.  $1.25. 

THE  TEXAS  BORDER 

The  University  of  California  is  making 
splendid  use  of  the  unequalled  store  of  ma- 
terial on  the  West  it  has  in  the  Bancroft 
Library,  in  a  series  of  monographs,  the 
latest  of  which  is  a  History  of  the  Western 
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Boundary  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  from 
1S19  to  1841,  by  Thomas  Maitland  Mar- 
shall. In  regard  to  this  boundary  Napoleon 
said  that  "If  an  obscurity  did  not  already 
exist,  it  would  perhaps  be  good  policy  to 
put  one  there."  We  made  good  use  of  this 
obscurity. 

University   of    California    Press.    $2. 

WITHIN  THE  GOLDEN  GATE 

Mr.  W.  E.  Hutchinson  is  a  genial  guide 
thru  the  Byways  Around  San  Francisco 
Bay,  and  his  photographs  and  sketches, 
full  of  charm,  will  tempt  every  stay-at- 
home  to  join  the  throng  of  this  summer's 
visitors  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  Abingdon   Press.  $1. 

OUR   THIRTEENTH   PRESIDENT 

Dr.  W.  E.  Griffis  is  evidently  perform- 
ing a  labor  of  love  in  this  succinct,  read- 
able life  of  Millard  Fillmore.  The  book  is 
a  swift  review  of  the  events  of  Fillmore's 
congressional  and  presidential  years  and 
an  appreciation  of  his  usually  underesti- 
mated services. 

Ilhaca,  N.  Y. :  Andrus  &  Church. 

WAR   BRIDES 

The  play  of  that  title  by  Marion  Craig 
Wentworth,  which  is  now  being  acted  by 
Alia  Nazimova  and  which  we  discussed  in 
the  editorial,  "The  Women  Who  Save  the 
Race,"  in  The  Independent  of  February  22. 
is  now  obtainable  in  book  form.  It  is  a 
powerful  tho  repellent  drama  and  is  in- 
tended as  an  argument  for  peace,  tho  it 
seems   to   us  misdirected   and   mischievous. 

Century.  50  cents. 

HELL'S  KITCHEN 

The  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  whose 
imprint  stands  for  serious  and  careful 
study,  has  issued  two  essays,  one  The  Mid- 
dle West  Side,  by  O.  G.  Cartwright,  mainly 
useful  to  workers  in  New  York ;  but  the 
other,  by  Katherine  Anthony  on  Mothers 
Who  Must  Earn,  important  to  all  inter- 
ested in  the  working  conditions,  wages  and 
Lome  life  of  women  breadwinners. 

New  York  :  Survey  Associates.  $2. 

WHAT  EVERY  READER  WANTS  TO  KNOW 

The  American  Year  Book  was  never 
more  welcome  than  it  is  this  time  when  we 
feel  the  need  of  information  on  foreign  af- 
fairs, agriculture,  industry  and  commerce. 
The  volume  is  more  than  a  mere  reference 
work ;  it  is  really  readable  and  any  one 
would  be  benefited  by  running  over  its  con- 
cise summaries  of  the  year's  progress  in 
state  and  municipal  legislation,  in  the  arts 
and  sciences  and  in  literature  and  educa- 
tion, 

Appleton.  S3. 

AN  AMERICAN   CLASSIC 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  three  shabby 
brown  books  that  at  first  held  The  Works 
of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  to  the  ten  dignified 
volumes  edited  by  E.  C.  Stedman  and  Pro- 
fessor Woodbury.  So  scholarly  was  their 
work  that,  save  for  additions  to  the  bib- 
liography, this  is  practically  a  reprint  of 
the  edition  of  1902.  Its  completeness,  its 
notes,  the  biographical  and  critical  essays, 
make  it  all  that  the  lover  of  our  master  of 
the  short  story  could  ask. 

Scribner.   10  v.  $10. 

AN   IRISH   WOMAN'S   DIPLOMACY 

St.  John  G.  Ervine  calls  his  book  Mrs. 
Martin's  Man,  but  in  reality  Mrs.  Martin 
and  not  her  husband  is  the  center  of  this 
story  of  life  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  Mr. 
Martin,  who  is  a  sailor,  returns  after  six- 
teen years'  absence.  He  is  selfish  and  rather 
brutal,  but  altho  he  alienates  the  affection 
of  the  others,  yearns  to  gain  the  love  of 
his  daughter.  Mrs.  Martin,  who  has  learned 
to  be  tolerant  and  diplomatic  after  harsh 
experience,  succeeds  in  binding  the  family 
together.  The  style  is  simple  and  homely. 

Macmillan.   $1.35. 

A  NEEDLESS  TRAGEDY 

With  reproductions  of  six  most  beautiful 
pictures  for  text.  Mr.  Daingerfield  has 
written  of  his  fellow  artist.  Ralph  Albert 
Blakelock,  a  study  at  once  enthusiastic 
and  critical.  He  discusses  the  painter's 
technique  as  could  only  one  of  the  craft. 


EASTER  GIFTS 

Living  Bread  from  the  Fourth  Gospel 


Williaon  Hiram  Foulkes,  D.  D. 


$1.25  Net 


Devotional  literature  receives  a  notable  addition  in 
an  attractive  volume  arranged  for  daily  use  through  a 
year  in  Living  Bread  from  the  Fourth  Gospel,  by  Wil- 
liam Hiram  Foulkes.  A  verse  is  chosen  for  each  day, 
followed  by  a  short  exegetical  and  devotional  com- 
ment and  a  brief  prayer.  The  author  has  the  rare 
gift  of  condensed  writing  and  epigrammatic  expres- 
sion. In  each  page  some  sentence  may  be  found  which 
might  well  be  treasured  in  the  mind  as  a  motto  for  the  day. — Congregationalist. 

Concerning  Them  That  Are  Asleep  (av^  Bditwn) 

Daniel  Hoffman  Miu-tin  50  Cents  Net 

In  less  than  a  hundred  pages  the  author  reviews  the  grounds  of  faith  in  the 
future  life  and  reveals  its  springs  of  comfort. 

The  book  has  the  charm  of  a  quiet  talk  with  a  personal  friend.  It  takes 
the  reader  by  the  heart  in  the  opening  sentence  and  doesn't  let  go  until  the  final 
word. 

The  first  edition  of  the  book  was  quickly  exhausted.  It  is  just  the  thing  to 
send  to  any  one  in  sorrow  or  suffering,  and  especially  comforting  to  those  who 
have  been  bereaved  of  dear  ones. 

When  I  Have  Crossed  the  Bar 

James  Robinson  50  Cents  Net 

A  book  of  comfort  and  inspiration  for  the  Eastertide,  and  for  all  times. 
Simply  and  Scripturally  the  author  discusses  questions  of  the  future  life,  heaven, 
the  intermediate  state,  et  cetera. 

Extract  from  the  Preface:  "As  soon  as  the  echoes  of  the  other  world  are 
heard  in  the  human  heart,  men  will  ask,  'What  does  the  other  world  hold  for 
me  ?'  This  book  is  an  attempt,  in  a  simple  manner,  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
problem  of  the  other  world." 

A  Prayer  to  Begin  the  Day 

John  Timothy  Stone,  D.  D. 

Cloth,  25  Cents  Net;  Leather,  35  Cents  Net 

"The  Daily  Prayers,"  by  Dr.  Stone,  are  prayers  for 
each  day  of  the  year,  very  short,  yet  pointed  and  prac- 
tical, such  as  the  busy  men  ought  to  find  invaluable. 
It  is  a  dainty  little  book,  small  enough  to  go  in  one's 
pocket. — Presbyterian  Standard. 

THE  PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION 

(THE  WESTMINSTER  PRESS) 

Headquarters:  PHILADELPHIA,  Witherspoon   Building 

NEW  YORK         CHICAGO         CINCINNATI         NASHVILLE 

ST.  LOUIS  SAN  FRANCISCO  PITTSBURG 

ANY      BOOK-ANY      PUBLISHER 
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GREATER 
KNOWLEDGE 
AND 
EFFICIENCY 


You  Need  It  Every  Day 
You  Need   It  In  Your  Private  Life 
You  Need  It  In  Your  Public   Life 
And  You  Can  Have  It 


In  every  issue  of  The  Independent  about  fifty  distinct 
subjects  are  discussed,  not  counting  the  minor  items. 
This  means  that  in  the  course  of  a  year  the  opportunity  is  given  of  gaining  information 
about  twenty-five  hundred  timely  topics.  For  the  business  man  there  are  weekly  pages 
of  practical  talks  on  finance,  insurance,  commerce  and  industry.  For  the  teacher  there 
are  discussions  of  all  phases  of  education  from  kindergarten  to  the  university.  For  the 
clergyman  and  the  church  worker  there  is  abundant  information  about  the  modern 
movements  in  theology  and  about  the  methods  of  social  service.  And  so  on  throughout 
all  spheres  of  human  labor. 

You  know  the  value  of  The  Independent — if  your  next  door  neigh- 
bor knew  it  as  you  do  he  would  be  a  reader  also.  Send  his 
name  and  address  and  The  Independent  will  send  him  a  specimen 
copy  with  your  compliments. 
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Syracuse 
University 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Offers,  besides  the  regular  ColleRe  Covirses, 
Mechanical,  Electrical  and  Civil  Engineer- 
ing, Architecture,  Music,  Painting,  Law, 
Medicine,  Sociology,  Pedagogy,  Agricul- 
ture,  Photography,   and   Forestry. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL,  July  6-Aug.  13 

Catalogue    and    Bulletin    sent    on    api)lication. 


MEN   OF    AFFAIRS 

need  a  simple,  practical  system  of  shorthand  for 
taking  notes.  Doctors,  lawyers,  writers,  business 
men,  etc.  find  it  invaluable,  The  Paragon  System 
can  be  learned  in  seven  evenings  in  your  own  home. 


SHORTHAND 

IN     ■ 


Does  not  require  much  effort  or  time.  Notes  easy 
to  read— nothing  complicated.  System  is  used  in 
offices  of  largest  corporations,  and  in  court  report- 
ing. The  cost  is  low — {4  of  others.  \  ou  need 
shorthand  as  a  convenience  Write  for  full  paf 
ticulars. 

PARAGON  SHORTHAND 
69-77  Coliseum  Street         New  Orleans,  La. 


The  Hoi  brook  School  for  Boys 

OssiniD?-on*HadsoD,  New  York.  "A  school  that  is 
better  than  the  catalogue."  500-ft.  elevation,  command 
injj  a  40-mile  view  of  the  Hudson.  ?0  miles  from  New  York. 
Complete  equipment.  All  sports.  College  pre:>a«atory.  Charac- 
ter references  required.     Catalogue  on  request. 

Complete  Courses  in  Plot  Constniclion  o^p^^^o^;"^ 

Writing  tanijiit  j^c'^^'n.j/'/y  thru  corresponilence  by  well-known 
aiitlior  an,i  eihtor.  1  Ugliest  record  of  efficiency  and  success.  Classes 
limited.  Sen.l  ^lamu  forcarliculars.  PHIlLLPS  SCHOv^Li, 
BoxDG,  156  Oth  Avenue,  New  York. 


c^y^ 


RITING  THE  PHOTOPLAY 


A  practical  course  of  twenty  lessons  in  the 
technique  of  t/ie  j'h.-topLay,  t  tiiLrnt  l-y  \rthiir  LfeJB.  Elicor, 
The  Photoplay  Actiior.      I'o  >-p,t;/e  caftiluiruefree. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Mr.Ueig  Department  103,  Spring:field.  Mass. 


A  High  School  Cours<^ 
it  Home 


Ely    Court, 
Greenwich,   Conn. 


Four  years'  high  school  work 

be  thoroughly  covered  in  half  the 

time    by  our    simple    method  of 

home    instruction.      Prepared   by 

members  of  the  faculties  of  leading  universities  and  academies 

-meets  all  college  entrance  requirements.     Credits  accepted 

J  from  many  high  schools.     Write  the  Amerioan  Srhool,  one  oi 

I  the  world's  largest  educational  institutions,  for  catalogue. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 

I  5789  Drexel  Avenue  Chicago.  V.  S.  A. 


THE  WESTERN  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

Oxford.  Ohio 

FOB  INFORMATION  ADDKESS 

Wm.  W.  BOYD.   -       -       -       -        President 

ILLINOIS  WOMAN'S  COLLEGE 

A  Standard  College — Full  College  Courses  with 
degree.  Preparatory  Courses.  Special  advantages 
in  Music,  Art,  Expression,  Home  Economics. 
Students  from  26  states.     Write  for  catalogue. 

Address  WOMAN'S  COLLEGE 
Box  37  Jacksonville,  Illinois 


VI/HY   IMPERIL  HEALTH  of   boys  and  girls   uy  con- 
''  tiiiemenl    in  siuliy   and  suoerlieaied    sciiool    rooms,  and 
exposure  io  severe  weaiher,  wiicii  at 

ROLLINS 

Florida's  Oldeat  College  At  Winter  Park 

they  can  live  o\it  of  doors,  and  have  best  instruction  and  care, 
at  less  cost  than  at  home?  College,  Academy,  Music.  E^;■ 
pression.  Art,  Business — tennis,  golf.  bo;uint:.  gyninasiuin. 
aihlciics.  Pres.  VV.  F.  lil.ACKMAN.  I'll.  I)..  I.I.  I)  (Oner- 
lin.  Vale.  Cornell,  Ucriln).     Reicr  to  Uamlltoii  Holt,  Trustee. 


Tusculum    College 

Beautifully  and  healthfully  located  in  full  view 
ot  the  great  Smokies  of  East  Tennessee. 
l-"ounded  in  1794,  Tusculum  is  true  to  tlie 
ideals  of  its  fovinders.  The  influence  of  the 
College  has  always  been  Christian.  In  scliolar- 
ship  Tusculum  ranks  witli  the  best  colleges  in 
the  country.  Six  college  buildings,  four  dwell- 
ings, campus  of  75  acres  and  endowment  of 
approximately  $180,000.  Electric  light,  steam 
luat  and   all  modern  conveniences. 

Write  personally  to  the  President,  C.  O.  GRAY 
Greeneville,  Tennessee 


The  Ely  School  for  Girls 

A  country  school.     One  hour  from  New  Yoik.     Cer- 
tificates to   Vassar  and   the  New    England  Colleges. 

Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies 

Boston  New  York  Washington  Chicago 
Denver        Portland        Berkeley        Los  Angeles 

Albany  Teachers'  Agency 

has  good  positions  for  good  teachers  with  good 
records.  Ilarlan  P.  French,  Pres.;  Vincent  B. 
Fisk,  Sec,  81    Chapel  St.,  Albany,   N.   Y. 

\yj\|^J£[)-SDrERINTENDENT,  American  or 
English,  of  giMitU^man's  estate.  Wood- 
stock, Conn.:  married,  under  o5  years.  Thorough 
I'.xpericnoe  in  poultry  raising,  care  of  grounds, 
roads,  trees,  including  apple  trees.  Must  be  gener- 
ally useful.  Best  of  references  as  to  character,  so- 
hriety  and  experience.  Reply  by  mail.  C.  W. 
BOWEX,    5    East    Sixty-third    St.,    New    York. 


DREEKS Iftl 

Garden 
Book  / 


contains  gardening 
knowledge     that     is 
(he  result  of  practical 
experience,    and    Cul- 
tural    articles     written 
by  experts. 

It  is  full  of  information 
valuable    to    botli    amateur 
and  professional  gardeners. 

The  list  of  worthy  novel- 
ties and  old  favorites  in  both 
flowers  and  vegetables  is  com- 
plete and  dependable. 

Especially   noteworthy   are   the 
sections  devoted  to   Roses,  Dahlias 
and    Hardy   Perennials. 

Mailed   free    if   you    mention    this 
pnbLicatiun. 


ii 


Breer's  Superb  Asters— Selected  strains 
of  finest  varieties  tor  garden  decoration  or  cut- 
ting. Packet  of  eight  best  colors,  containing 
enough  seed  to  produce  more  than  one  hundred 
plants — ten  cents  per  packet.  Dreer's  Garden 
i;uuk  \\\\\\  each  order. 


Henry  A.  Dreer 

714-716  Chestnut  St.     Philadelphia 


He  makes  one  acquainted  with  the  tem- 
pestuous, unpractical,  devoted  genius,  and 
without  comment,  for  it  needs  no  comment, 
he  tells  that  most  awful  story  of  the  sor- 
did bargaining  by  which  at  last  this  eager 
spirit  has  been  driven  into  darkness. 

New  York :  F.   F.   Sherman.   $10. 

"THE  SADDEST  STORY" 

An  unpleasant  imagination  and  not  much 
thought  are  the  prerequisites  of  such  stu.T 
as  Ford  Madox  Hueffer's  new  book  con- 
tain.s.  If  his  conception  of  The  Good  Sol- 
dier be  a  true  one.  open-faced,  honest  evil 
is  a  much  less  dangerous  companion.  The 
semblance  of  a  plot  carelessly  flung  to- 
gether is  swamped  by  tawdry  detail  that 
finds  a  ready,  frank  narrator  in  an  Ameri- 
can  millionaire   of  exaggerated   density. 

John   Lane.   $1.25. 

BORN  FOR   THE  LIMELIGHT 

The  provincialism  of  the  Pennsylvania 
German  is  a  delight  in  itself,  and  the 
charm  of  Elsie  Singmaster's  touch  adds  to 
it.  The  quaint  folk  of  Millerstown,  ambi- 
tious to  put  their  native  tongue  behind 
them,  struggling  with  the  refractory  th 
and  v  of  the  coveted  English,  just  a  bit 
superstitious,  but  altogether  lovable,  make 
a  very  effective  background  for  the  vivid 
spirit  of  Kdty  Gnuiner,  flashing  thru  their 
(luiet  life  like  a  bright  flame. 

Houghton  Mifflin.  $1.35. 

COMPREST  COUNSEL 

The  American  Girl  has  received  her  due 
quota  of  attention  from  all  sides  and  it  is 
not  for  lack  of  advice  that  she  still  falls 
short  of  perfection.  Miss  Anne  Morgan  is 
not  a  mere  theorist  and  her  wisdom  on 
the  education,  responsibilities,  recreation, 
and  the  future  of  that  many-sided  creature 
is  well  worth  absorbing.  Repetitions  are 
inevitable  in  so  i)opular  a  subject,  but  they 
are  the  drops  of  water  that  wear  away  the 
stone  of  unenlightenment. 

Harpers.   50  cents. 

A  STRIKING  BIT  OF  MODERNISM 

The  beauty  of  sheer  strength  and  force 
is  in_ Ernest  Poole's  word  sketches  of  The 
Harbor,  but  the  roots  of  the  book's  potency 
strike  deeper — to  the  clear,  vigorous 
thought  that  grapples  with  the  modern 
problems  of  labor  and  capital  mirrored  in 
that  port  of  the  world — to  the  evolution  of 
an  artistic  temi)erament  into  a  "hay-mind." 
The  harbor  displaces  each  in  turn  the  little 
gods  of  art  and  efiiciency,  to  raise  in  their 
place  its  own  god  of  the  freedom  of  man- 
kind. 

Macmillan.   $1.40. 

FROM   OUTLAW   TO    RANGER 

Buck  Duane  had  the  blood  of  his  fight- 
ing father — which  called  for  the  blood  of 
other  men.  He  killed,  and  the  two  shots 
from  his  gun  thru  the  heart  of  cowboy  Bain 
could  be  covered  by  the  spot  of  black  of 
the  ace  of  spades.  In  The  Lone  Star  Ranker 
Zane  Grey  tells  the  story  of  Duane  from 
the  day  of  his  flight  from  home  until,  re- 
claimed by  his  love  for  a  woman,  he  rids 
the  state  of  its  worst  outlaw  and  gains 
respite  from  the  remorse  that  had  weighed 
on  him  thru  his  hunted  nights. 

Harper's.   $1.35. 

IN  THE   DUTCH   EAST   INDIES 

The  latest  volume  in  the  Modern  World 
Series  is  Antoine  ('aba ton's  study  of  Java, 
Sumatra  and  the  Other  Islands  of  the 
Dutch  East  Indies.  That  the  Dutch  colo- 
nies in  the  East  deserve  to  rank  with  these 
phenomenally  modern  empires  we  cannot 
believe,  but  that  modern  ideals  of  progress 
have  been  a  potent  factor  in  those  once 
backward  islands  is  clearly  shown.  The 
book  is  an  unusually  broad  dissertation  on 
the  geography,  administration,  ethnography 
and  economics  of  the  islands. 

Scribners.  $1.50. 
LITERARY   SNAPSHOTS 

The  fact  that  B.  Russell  Herts  has  en- 
titled his  chai'acter  sketches  of  men  and 
movements  Depreciations  must  not  mislead 
any  one  into  assuming  that  he  is  a  profes- 
sional iconoclast.  He  mingles  with  his  deft 
criticism  a  sufficient  amount  of  apprecia- 
tion  of  real   merits  to  satisfy  any  but   the 
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most  idolatrous.  Readers  of  The  Independ- 
ent will  recall  his  visit  to  Chesterton's  "De- 
fender of  the  Discarded"  and  may  be  as- 
sured that  his  views  of  "Little  Arnold  Ben- 
nett," "The  Shadowy  Mr.  Yeats."  "George 
Moore  the  Mundane,"  are  equally  lively, 
Kew  York  :  Boni.  $1.25. 

CASTLES  FROM  A  MOTOR  CAft 

Thru  the  romantic  heart  of  Scotland. 
Wales  and  England  is  a  pleasant  journey 
of  an  evening's  length,  with  Robert  and 
Elizabeth  Shackleton  in  Four  on  a  Tour 
in  EiKjland.  In  their  motor  car,  however. 
it  took  six  weeks.  Castles,  winding 
streets,  cottages  in  twilight  lanes,  scholas- 
tic walls  and  silent  cathedrals  are  all  here, 
without  the  false  comparisons  with  things 
American  that  characterize  so  many  travel- 
tales,  and  with  a  charm  of  wording  that 
makes  each  scene  distinct  and  appealing. 

Hearst's  International  Library.  $2.50. 

OUR  KALEIDOSCOPIC   PRESENT 

On  the  Stdirvase.  is  an  entrancing  novel 
of  the  experiences,  adventures,  emotions  of 
a  little  group  of  ordinary  young  folk,  by 
Frank  Swinnerton.  First  the  period  of  re- 
volt, fired  by  the  passions  of  youth,  and 
then  reconciliation  and  inevitable  compro- 
mise. Behind  the  individual,  the  family. 
the  hard-working,  old-fashioned  mother 
who  cannot  comprehend  the  new  feminism, 
but  is  ready  to  soothe  in  time  of  stress,  is 
pictured  as  symi)athetically  as  the  daugh- 
ters. This  is  a  living  story. 

Doran.  $1.25. 

A  NOVEL  OF  ADVENTURE 

Sword  play  and  adventure,  love  and  in- 
trigue make  The  Presentation  by  H.  de 
^'ere  Stacpoole  a  novel  of  absorbing  inter- 
est. Set  with  a  background  of  the  court  of 
Eouis  XV  of  France,  the  action  has  the 
flavor  of  the  writings  of  the  elder  Dumas. 
Tlie  hero,  brave,  haughty,  brilliant,  carries 
the  day,  despite  plot  and  counterplot,  arti- 
fice and  prison  bars.  There  is  also  a  roman- 
tic fillip  of  a  charming  love  affair,  while 
t'le  dashing  lover  has  many  qimlities  not 
unlike  d'Artagnan. 

John  Lane  Co.  $1.30. 

A  MODERN  PROMETHEUS 

Rhys  Carpenter  in  his  poem.  The  ^un 
Thief,  has  chained  another  Prometheus  to 
the  rock  of  ages.  This  sun  thief  is  not 
Shelley's  spirit  of  freedom,  but  the  spirit 
of  cosmic  pity  and  social  conscience.  The 
form  of  the  poem  is  classical,  but  at  times 
Mr.  Carpenter  strikes  notes  of  real  lyrical 
beauty.  Of  the  shorter  i)oems,  "In  a  Ca- 
thedral." in  conception  and  imagei'y.  is  de- 
lightfully original.  "Michelangelo."  altho 
showing  keen  intellectual  acumen,  does  not 
have  the  personal  ring  of  passion  which  is 
reached  in  some  of  the  shorter  verse. 

Oxford.  $1.75. 

THE   PHILOSOPHY   OF  FREEDOM 

The  Free  Spirit  is  not  so  much  a  col- 
lection of  poems  exju-essing  the  tire  of 
youth  as  the  exposition  of  a  philosophy  of 
life.  Only  at  intervals  does  the  emotion  of 
Henry  Bryant  Binns  conquer  his  intellect. 
The  poetry  is  subsidiary  to,  the  note  on 
personal  exjjressiou  which  follows  the 
poems.  Mr.  Binns  makes  a  strong  appeal 
for  the  free  growth  of  personality,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  individual  and  the  realiza- 
tion of  human  purpose.  In  essence  this  is 
the  philosophy  of  the  Individual,  softened 
by  the  recognition  of  social  considerations. 

Huebsch.  $1.50. 

A  POLITICAL  HISTORY  OF  CANADA 

In  Sir  (leorge  Eiieniie  Ciirtirr.  Bart., 
His  Life  and  times.  John  Boyd  has  com- 
piled the  results  of  much  research  and 
careful  selection.  The  greatest  father  oi 
the  Canadian  Dominion,  and  sixty  years 
of  Canadian  history,  are  both  treated  im- 
partially and  thoroly  by  a  writer,  who  tho 
English,  assigns  to  the  French-Canadians 
a  just  place  in  the  confederation  and  uni- 
fication of  Canada.  Undoubtedly  the  best 
biography  of  Cartier,  it  supplies,  as  weU, 
the  need  for  an  exhaustive,  uon-partizan 
history  of  our  northern  neighbor's  most 
critical   period. 

Macmillan.   $5. 


3  Hours 
a  Day 
and 
Health 


That  is  what  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Financial  Bulletin  got  from  ONE  of 
the  lessons  of  this  course.  He  cut  down  his  working  day  three  hours,  and  used  the 
time  to  get  back  his  long  lost  health.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  he  says:  "Could  the  course 
be  studied  for  one  year  in  the  High  Schools  of  this  country,  within  20  years  the  na- 
tion would  make  a  progress  equal  to  a  century  of  inefficient  progress  found  on  every 
side  today."     What  he  found — you,  too,  can  find  through  the 

Course  in  Personal  Efficiency 

Prepared  by  Harrington  Emerson,  conducted  by  Review  of  Reviews  Company 


to  bring  to  you  the  power  to  make  the  most 
of  your  abilities,  to  do  less  work  and  get 
more  for  it.  Maybe  you  have  all  the  health 
you  want.  There  is  something  else  you  want, 
though,  and  that  you  have  not  got — and  Effi- 
ciency will  show  you  tlie  shortest,  quickest, 
easiest  way  to  that  thing. 

Is  it  Skill  yoii   want?      Efficiency   taught  the 

It  Would  Cost  You  $50,000 

For  the  knowledge,  the  experience  that  en- 
abled him  to  write  this  course,  corporations 
have  paid  Harrington  Emerson  as  much  as 
$50,000.  Harrington  Emerson  has  taught 
thousands  of  young  men  who  today  are  highly 
paid  Efficiency  Experts;  he  has  thought  Effi- 
ciency for  forty  years;  he  has  taught  it  for 
thirty  years;  he  has  worked  to  make  this 
course  for  the  individual  man  or  woman  for 
twenty  years.  Now  it  fits  you.  You  can 
have  the  value  of  forty  years  of  experience 
for  little  more  than  a  dollar  a  lesson  and  15 
minutes  a  day.  Now  he  is  ready  to  show 
how  yoit  can  save  an  hour,  two  hours,  a 
dollar,  ten  dollars,  a  hundred  dollars — out  of 
each  day.  And  how  you  can  make  that  day 
a   better  day  at  the  same   time. 


U.  S.  Navy  to  shoot  1,200  times  as  well  today 
as  at  Santiago.  Is  it  Moneyf  Efficiency 
brought  a  great  Western  railroad  a  million 
and  a  half  in  one  year.  Is  it  Economy? 
G.  Douglas  Jones  of  California  saved  $2700 
on  one  job  after  he  had  his  third  lesson  of 
this  course.  Is  it  Education?  J.  B.  Burbank 
of  Louisville,  Ky.,  got  his  first  big  step  that 
way  from  the  first  lesson  of  this  course.  / 

/ 


Send  Coupon  Now 


Most    men    are   only    35%   efficient.      What      >         > 
your  percentage   of    efficiency  is,  you  have      /        ' 
no  way  of  knowing.       If  you    think  you     /        / 
are  getting  all  the  money,   fun,    honor      /       • 
out  of   life  that  you  want  you're  Effi-     /        /        Ind. 
cient.     Otherwise   send  the  coupon     ,   '^ /        3-22-15 
rightnow.     It  is  impossible  to  tell     /         ' 
in  this  space  about  something  so      >    0/     REVIEW  OF 
big  and  so  new  as  Efficiency —      '^     »  REVIEWS 

something  bigger  than  sys-  /S/  30  Irvine  Place 
tern  or  accounting  or  scien-      t  \   /  ^"„"   v   V 

tific    management.      VVe       /^/  New  York 

j«K.r/showyouwhat  it  is.     /n/       ,.      .  .•      . 

_      , ..  -.1,     .        '  •'X        Send    me    particulars 

Send  the  coupon  without     /         y       .  r^  ■     r^ai 

money  or  obligation.  f  Cj  /  "bout  your  Course  in  EfE- 
Minuies  are  your  /  .'  ciency  and  Story  of  Emer- 
dollars.  '       /       son.  Also  send  me  the  First 

SEND  NOW  /       /      Lesson  Free. 


Review  of  Reviews  Company 

30  Irving  Place  New  York 


// 

/      /        -Name. 

/        / 

y        /      Address. 

/      /     


A  MONTH 


FREE 
TRIAL 


•Late  Style  Visibles. 
Every  modem  conven, 
ience.    Back  Spacer 
Tabulator— Two  Color  Ribbon— Auto- 
matic ribbon  Reverse,  etc.     Bargain 
Prices.    Perfect   machines  with    comole'e 
erjiiinment  and  every  extra.     Guaranteed 
for  life.    Free  circulars  describee  special 
FIVE  DAYS'  TRIAL  OFFE^     Address 

U.  «.  SMITH,645--231  N.  5tb  A>e.,  Cbicaga,  III 


Every 
Home 
Needs 

thls^f 

Gre^ 


5t?E 


the 


Makes  housework  easier.  Carries  full  meal  to  table  and  clears  it  in 
one  trip.  Rolls  easily  anywhere.  Handy  in  kitchen,  dining  room, 
sun  porch.  Beautiful  permanent  finish.  Two  hea^-y  oval  trays  '£\v* 
ing  double  capacir\-.  $10  in  black  ;  $12  in  white.  Express  prepaid. 
Booklet  free.      Address 

■WHEEL  TRAY  CO..  432  W.  61st  Place,  CHICAGO 


ewr  iters 


--All  Balf»»,   Paeforj  FwboKt  by    lh« 

r«noui  "Touac  Proo«»»-;      lot*      lll» 

o«w.   fiiaranY««d   lute  0«w.        C^v  biff 

bQvtiMtta    In0ar««  -SqoAr*  I>»«1"     and 

psreUa   le«««t   Q**h  p*'lo*a-  $10  .tad 

op;   a]  BO  e»ic>iio9«   rented  --   or  eel.' 

oa   tlxw       no  natt«T  ^\»x   your  r«- 

q\jlr«e«Dt9   arv.a*  e*a  b««t   Mrv* 

yoa.     Wrlta  tat  *••  --  wn. 

VXrm  -TP^TiITE?  00.   Dept.l74.CIDCiCO 


50  Leading  Boat  Builders  have  joined  with 
the  (Jra.v  .MotorCompauy  in  issuing  a  cat- 
alog showing  the  epecialties  of  each, 
w  li  ich  includes  fishing  launches  complete 
from  S123  upward  to  mahogany  finished 
express  launches  with  Self-starting  6-C.vI- 
inder  4-C.vcle  Gray  Motors  for  $2500. 
Cruisers  from  S4oO  up.  This  book  helps 
you  select  just  the  model  of  t>o,M  you  have 
been  looking  for  and  tells  you  where  to 
buy  it  and  what  it  will  cost.  Send  for  this 
big  Boat  Catalog  today.  Free.  Also  Gray 
Marine  Engine  Catalog  showing  full  line  of  2 and  4  cycle 
marine  mot  ir-i  from  $.«  upwards,   one  to  six  cylinders. 

Gray  Motor  Co.,    35R  Gray  Motor  Bldg..  Oetrolt,  Mich 
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INFORMATION     ! 


The  Independent  invites  inquiries  from  its  readers,  and  will  gladly  answer 
all  questions  pertaining  to  Travel  for  pleasure,  health  or  business ;  the 
best  hotels,  large  and  small;  the  best  routes  to  reach  them,  and  the  cost; 
trips  by  land  and  sea;  tours  domestic  and  foreign.  This  Department 
is  under  the  supervision  of  the  BERTHA  RUFFNER  HOTEL 
BUREAU,  widely  and  favorably  known  because  of  the  personal  knowl- 
edge possessed  by  its  management  regarding  hotels  everywliere.  Offices  at 
Hotel  McAlpin,  Broadway  and  34th  street.  New  York,  and  Hotel  Stewart, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  where  personal  inquiry  may  he  made.  Address 
inquiries    by    mail    to    INFORMATION,   The   Independent,    New   York. 


THE  AMERICAN  NAUHEIM 


The  Pioneer  American  "Cure"  for 
the  Treatment    of    Heart     Disease 


T'luenty-Jive  years'  experience  in  si'.'iti^  the  A'aiiheitn  Baths  with  a  Natural  Ferruginous  lod^'-Bromo  Brine 


The  GLEN  SPRINGS 


THE  BATHS 


A  Mineral  Springs  Health  Resort  and 
Hotel.  Open  All  The  Year.  Five 
Minutes'      Walk     From    Watkins    Glen. 

Midway  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Hudson.  A  Thousand  Miles  of  Good  Roads  radiate 
tlirough  the  Lake  Region.  Automobiling,  Boating,  Fishing,  Music,  Dancing.  Well-kept  and 
sporty  Golf  Course,  Tennis  Courts,  Putting  Greens. 

are  given  under  the  direction  of  physicians.  Complete  Hydrotherapeutic  Mechanical  and 
Electrical  Equipment.  For  the  treatment  of  heart  disease,  rheumatism,  gout,  diabetes,  obes- 
ity, neuralgia,  digestive  disorders,  anemia,  neurasthenia,  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  liver 

and  kidneys,  we  offer  advantages  unsurpassed  in  this  country  or  Europe. 

For  descriptive  booklets  address  WM.  E.  LEFFINGWELL.  President.  Watkins.  N.  Y..  on  Seneca  Lake 


HOT    SPRINGS    MINERAL    BATHS    and 
MOUNTAIN    PARK    HOTEL,    HOT   SPRINGS,   N.   C. 

Open  all  the  year.     Ideal  Climate.     Private  Park  100  Acres. 


Write  for  booklet 


H.  V/.  FOSS.  Manager 


AND  THE 

MIDNIGHT  SUN 

Special  excursion  from  Seattle,  June  12  vi?i  "inside" 
passage   lo    I'Ort    Yukon  within   the  Arctic    Circle. 

Other  trips  at  low  rates  throughout  the  Summer 

Best  of  everything.       Make  reservation  now.     Write 
ior  information  and  booklet. 


HERMAN  WEIG,  G.  P.  A. 
107  Washington  St.,  Chicago 


A.  F.  ZIPF,  T.  M. 
803  Alaska  Bidg.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


-WHITE  PASS  &  YUKON  ROUTE- 


T§Bermuaa 

Golf,  Tennis,  Boating,  Bathing  and  Cycling 

Tours  Include  Hotels,  Shore  Excursions 
Lowest  Rates 

Twin  Screw  S.  S.  "BERMTTDIAN, "  10.518  tons 
displacement.  Electric    fans,     wireless    tel^^raphy. 

Fastest,  newest  and  only  Steamer  landing 
passengers  at  the  dock  in  Bermuda  without 
transfer. 

For  illustrated  pamphlets  with  inlormation  apply  to 

A.  E.  OUTERBRIDGE  &  CO.,  Agents  Quebec 
S.  S.  Co.,  Ltd.,  29  Broadway,  New  York. 
THOS.  COOK  &  SON,  245  Broadway,  or  any 
Ticket  Agent. 


ROUND    THE    WORLD   TOURS 

The  Best  Regular  Services 
to  EGYPT,  INDIA,  CHINA, 
PHILIPPINES,  JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEA- 
LAND. Round  World  Trips 
and  Winter  Tours  in  INDIA. 
PENINSULAR  &  ORIEN. 
TAL  S.N.  CO. 

Full  information  from 

CUNARD  LINE,  24  State  St.,  N.  Y. 


CALIFORNIA 

AND  PANAMA  EXPOSITIONS 

Don't  decide  on  your  California  Tour  before  getting 
our  iilubtrated  program  of  arrangements  for  individual 
and  party  travel.  Postal  brings  full  information,  esti- 
mate for  any  lour,  with  or  without  hotels,  etc.  Travel 
service  absolutely  the  best.  Official  Passenger 
Agents  for  the  Exposition. 

Summer  Tours  to  Japan,  July  3 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

245  Broadway,  Opp.City  Hall,  New  York 

Boston        Philadelphia       Chicago       Los  Angeles 
San  Francisco        Montreal        Toronto 


EASTON  SANITARIUM. 

For  tfratment  of  Elderly  People  needing  skilled 
^■afe  and  attention:  also  for  nervous  and  mentally 
ill.  Superior  location.  Visit  lieie  before  select- 
ing a  place  elsewliefc.  or  call  up  Dr.  Kinney  for 
particulars.       Pboue   166,    Eastou,    Pa. 

A  small  number  of  nerve-racked  women  may 
find  a  pleasant  restful  home,  with  the  most 
tliouffhtful  care  of  two  experienced  nurses,  in 
Litchlicld  County,  Connecticut,  by  addressing  a 
letter  to  The  Ranch,  care  The  Independent,  New 
York. 


INDEPENDENT  OPINIONS 

Our  editorial  of  February  22,  "The 
Women  Who  Save  the  Race,"  treating 
as  it  did  a  question  of  the  most  vital 
importance  now  and  ever,  called  forth 
many  letters  of  disapproval  and  com- 
mendation. A  University  of  Cliicago 
vi^oman  writes  as  follows: 

Let  the  Kai.ser  promise  them  that  them 
will  be  no  more  war  and  they  will  gladly 
bravely  endure  the  pangs  of  widowet, 
motherhood.  But  what  woman  is  there 
who  wants  to  bear  a  child,  rear  it  to  man- 
hood, :ind  then  give  him  up  as  she  did  his 
father  to  satisfy  the  greed  of  a  nation  or 
an  emperor?  The  Intlependent  says  that 
"there  is  less  chance  now  thtin  ever  that 
a  child  born  now  should  fall  prey  to  mil- 
ittirism."  Possibly  this  is  so,  but  how  can 
these  women  have  this  optimism — thr^se 
women  who  are  living  in  such  terrible 
times — where  the  ambulances  ooze  blood 
as  they  rush  by  from  battle  field  to  hos- 
pital— what  assurance  is  given  them  that 
their  yet  unborn  babes  will  not  be  taken 
in  the  same  way?  So  instead  of  the  lesson 
of  "Wiir  Bi-ides"  being  false  and  immoral, 
I  think  it  drives  home  to  the  people  a 
poignant    truth. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  writer  of  the 
above  has,  like  the  author  of  the 
drama,  confused  two  very  different 
things,  the  desirability  of  peace  and  the 
necessity  of  keeping  up  a  high  standard 
of  the  race  whether  we  have  peace  or 
war.  There  will  of  course  be  no  falling 
off  in  population  altogether.  The  popu- 
lation of  Europe  is  increasing  even 
daring  the  present  terrible  year,  but 
there  is  great  danger  that  the  popula- 
tion of  the  next  generation  vi^ill  be  re- 
cruited from  the  incapable,  the  coward- 
ly and  the  diseased,  who  are  rejected 
from  the  army. 

Of  course  no  assurance  can  be  given 
by  the  Kaiser  or  any  one  else  that  there 
will  not  be  a  war  in  the  next  genera- 
tion, but  we  will  be  quite  safe  in  saying 
that  a  babe  born  now  would  be  more 
likely  to  die  from  being  run  over  by  an 
automobile  or  a  railroad  train  or  from 
the  measles  than  by  being  killed  in 
battle.  In  spite  of  this  uncertainty 
women  have  been  brave  enough  to  con- 
tinue the  bearing  of  children,  and  we 
trust  that  they  will  not  be  lacking  in 
such  courage  in  the  future. 

An  officer  of  the  Ohio  W.  C.  T.  U. 
makes  an  equally  irrelevant  point: 

It  has  long  been  a  mystery  to  me  how 
intelligent  people  could  plead  for  a  higher 
birth  rate,  when  in  every  land  there  is  a 
great  army  of  the  unemployed  even  in 
prosperous  times,  tind  millions  living  in 
degradation  and  poverty,  a  misery  to  them- 
selves and  a  menace  to  society.  There 
seems  to  be  no  place  on  earth  for  them. 
The  gretit  majoiaty  of  them  never  should 
have  been  born. 

I  can  readily  see  how  employers  seeking 
for  cheap  labor  and  nations  depending  on 
armies  for  their  existence  advocate  mo'-e 
births;  but  how  a  man  who  stands  for  t^e 
highest  and  best  in  society  can  .ioin  in  the 
demand  passes  my  comprehension.  From 
my  standpoint  the  great  enemies  of  the  race 
are  the  people  who  urge  the  young  to  get 
married  and  hiive  families,  without  regard 
to  whether  they  are  fit  to  become  parents 
or  able  to  provide  for  their  needs  after 
they  are  born. 

This  system  has  flooded  the  world  with 
incompetents  and  demands  every  rightful 
effort  to  abolish  it. 

The  hope  of  the  world  is  the  people 
who  have  the  wisdom  and  courage  to  sttind 
for  quality  and  not  quantity  of  births. 
No  nation  can  afford  to  sacrifice  its  true 
manhood  for  its  life ;  better  go  down,  and 
on  its  ruins  will  rise  a  higher  and  greater 
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Tired  Nerves 

a  Symptom — NOT  a  Disease 

"Neurasthenia,"  says  Dr.  John  Harvey  Kel- 
logg, Superintendent  of  the  Battle  Creek  Sani- 
tarium, "is  a  symptom — not  a  disease — and  may 
be  relieved  through  correct  habits  of  living." 
Speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  nearly  forty 
years  as  Superintendent  of  the  Battle  Creek 
Sanitarium,  where  he  has  had  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve, prescribe  for  and  treat  thousands  of  cases 
of  nervousness.  Doctor  Kellogg  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  foremost  authorities  of  the  world  upon 
this  subject.  In  his  new  book,  "Neurasthenia  or 
Nervous  Exhaustion,"  Doctor  Kellogg  describes 
the  different  varieties  of  nervousness  and  tells  how 
they  may  be  successfully  overcome  through  the 
cultivation  of  right  habits  of  living.  If  you  suffer 
from  exhaustion  —  sleeplessness  —  or  any  other 
form  of  nervousness,  you  should  read  this  book 
and  find  how  you  may  obtain  relief  from  such 
suffering.  Doctor  Kellogg's  book  is  neither  dry 
nor  technical,  but  couched  in  terms  which  any- 
one may  understand.  Doctor  Kellogg  has  the 
happy  faculty  of  making  his  writings  intensely 
interesting  and  most  convincing.  This  new  book 
contains  over  250  pages,  printed  on  fine  book 
paper,  with  numerous  full-page  illustrations,  diet 
tables  and  instructions  as  to  relaxation,  rest, 
exorcise  and  sleep.  The  regular  price  of  the 
book  in  board  covers  is  S2  but,  to  put  the  work 
within  easy  reach  of  all.  Doctor  Kellogg  permits 
an  edition  in  library  paper  covers  for  only  SI  a 
copy.  Order  today.  We  send  the  book  promptly 
and  fully  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  remittance. 
You  take  no  risk  because,  if  you  are  not  en- 
tirely satisfied,  the  book  may  be  returned  for 
prompt  refund.  Write  for  it  today  and  find  the 
way  to  relief  from  nerve  weariness  and  exhaus- 
tion. Address — Good  Health  Publishing  Co., 
303  W.  Main  Street,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Let  us  save  you  time  and  money 
by  planning  your  trip  to  the 


WONDERFUL 

CALifORNiA  Expositions 


For  free  illustrated  booklets  and 
full  particulars  write  C.  A.  CAIRNS, 
G.  P.  &  T.  A.,  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.,  226 
W.  Jackson  St.,  Cliicago. 


HOTEL  BRUNSWICK 

BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Only  a  sliort  walk  from  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  and 
B.  &  A.  St.iiions.  Convenient  to  all  parts  of  the 
city.      European    and    American    Plans.      Music. 

FRED    E.    JONES         ■         .         -        .         Proprietor 

LET'S  LIVE 

IN  THE  BIG  PINE  WOODS 

ITS  HEALTH  IT  s  COMFORT  its  PLEASURE 

PINE  TREE  INN.  LAKEHURST,  N.  J. 

Ion    \fsY-a     FARM  tor  sale,  North  Stonmgton, 
C.U   rtClC     Conn.       Old     apple     orcliard.       40 
acres  cultivated.      Modern    ij-room   house.      Good 
Water.      I'/i  miles  from  trollev.     Address 
^ ALLVN   L.   BROWN',   Admr. 

SMALL  FARM    FOR   SALE 

S  acres  oHand,  7  room  bungalow,  barn,  chicken  house,  on 

Iro'lry,  3  miles  from  Bridgeion.       $2250.00. 

ALBERT  R.  McALUSTER    BRIDGETON.  N.  J. 

^^  SHORT -STORY  WRITING 

l^J  A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form  stmc- 
\  Ju  ture,  and  writing  of  the  Slmri  Story  taught  by  Dr.  4. 

^Vy   Berg  EseniTf>in.  f^'i  vears  Editor  Lippincoll'ti  31a:razine. 

^^ZV  250-parie  catalogue  free.    Please  address 

^■r  THE  ilOME  CORRESPONDENCE   SCHOOL 

Si.  Esenweln  Dept.  305,  SprlnzTield.  Uass. 

You  Know  at  Least  Ten  People 

wlio  would  be  very  glad  to  receive  a  copy 
of  The  Independent  with  your  compli- 
ments. If  you  will  send  their  names  and 
addresses  by  an  early  mail,  we  will  send 
the  copies  promptly. 

THE  INDEPENDENT,  119  West  40lh  Street.  New  York 


nation,  for  in  God's  economy  it  is  men  and 
women   that  count. 

As  men  and  women  become  more  intel- 
lisent  and  humane,  the  birth  rate  will  de- 
cline. Thev  will  not  bring  children  into  ex- 
istence that  they  cannot  properly  care 
for  and  for  whom  society  makes  no  pro- 
vision. 

This  objection  arises  from  a  miscon- 
ception of  the  editorial.  It  was  because 
we  felt  so  strongly  the  injury  to  the 
race  due  to  the  war  which  sacrifices  its 
best  and  bravest  that  we  felt  the  need 
that  women  should  do  what  they  could 
do  to  repair  what  otherwise  would  be 
an  irreparable  loss  to  humanity.  We 
were  considering  entirely  the  question 
cf  quality  and  not  at  all  the  matter  of 
numbers.  No  doubt  there  will  be  just 
as  many  people  in  the  world  within  the 
next  generation  as  if  there  had  been 
no  war,  but  certainly  they  will  not  be 
of  such  high  grade.  This  argument  of 
ours  has  been  elaborated  and  proved 
by  other  pacifists,  such  as  President 
David  Starr  Jordan  in  his  "The  Hu- 
man Harvest."  Our  own  loss  from  the 
Civil  War  would  have  been  much  great- 
er if  it  had  not  been  for  the  "w-ar 
brides"  on  both  sides  of  the  conflict. 
Those  who  have  known  some  of  these 
noble  women  will  not  be  willing  to  join 
with  those  who  sneer  at  them  for  their 
love  and  self-sacrifice. 

The  protests  of  other  correspond- 
ents are  based  upon  still  greater  mis- 
understanding of  our  point  of  view. 
If  they  will  refer  again  to  the  editorial 
in  question  they  will  find  that  we  did 
not  advocate  a  higher  birth  rate  or  in 
any  way  favor  loveless  or  forced  mar- 
riages. As  for  the  objection  that  chil- 
dren born  under  such  distressing  cir- 
cumstances will  turn  out  badly,  we  re- 
peat that  some  of  the  m"ost  useful  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  are  the  sons 
of  boys  in  blue  or  boys  in  gray  who 
made  their  sweethearts  wives  just  be- 
fore they  marched  to  the  front  or  when 
they  returned  for  a  few  weeks'  fur- 
lough. 

A  Boston  man  sends  us  this  com- 
ment: 

In  view  of  The  Independent's  leading 
editorial,  denouncing  the  foolish  play. 
"War  Brides,"  I  wonder  what  you  would 
have  to  say  concerning  the  Sunday  lay- 
sermon  of  a  Boston  professional  philoso- 
per,  as  follows : 

"I  call  for  a  women's  peace  party  that 
shall  really  tight  fight.  Women  should  raise 
the  threat  of  refusing  motherhood  rather 
than  risk  the  bearing  of  children  to  furnish, 
food  for  powder,  at  the  behest  of  the  crazy 
kings,  the  selfish  plutocrats,  the  clumsy 
diplomats  and  the  fanatical  'patriots'  of 
the  world.  A  boycott  of  mothers  might  be 
one  effective  deterrent  of  war." 

Manifestly !  Let  the  human  race  die  out. 
and  naturally  wars  of  humankind  would 
cease.  For  the  plan  would  have  to  be  uni- 
versally adopted,  since  no  possible  mother 
could  look  ahead  twenty  years,  the  period 
which  must  elapse  before  her  child  could 
ver.v  well  become  a  member  of  a  training 
camp,  and  tell  whether  it  would  be  a  time 
of  peace  or  war. 

This  is  the  matter  in  a  nutshell. 
There  are  two  ways  of  destroying 
a  nation.  One  is  to  kill  off  all  the 
men.  The  other  is  to  persuade  all  the 
women  not  to  have  children.  The  second 
process  is  slower  but  just  as  fatal  as 
the  first.  And  it  is  just  as  wicked  to 
destroy  a  nation  by  the  second  as  by 
the  first. 


a  few 
work. 


Quickly  Relieve 

Inflammation 

by  rubbing  in  a  few 
dropsof  Absorbine.Jr. 
It  is  surprising  how 
promptly  it  pene- 
trates and  acts — how 
clean  and  pleasant  it 
is  to  use  and  how  eco- 
nomical, because  only 
drops  are  required  to  do  the 
In  addition  to  being  a  depend- 
able liniment,  Absorbine,  Jr.,  is  a  safe, 
powerful,  trustworthy  antiseptic  and 
germicide,  which  doubles  its  efficiency 
and  uses. 


Absorbine,  J^ 

THE   ANTISEPTIC   UMIMENT 


When  applied  to  cuts,  bruises,  and  sores, 
it  kills  the  germs,  makes  the  wound 
aseptically  clean  and  promotes  rapid 
and  healthy  healing.  It  allays  pam 
and  inflammation  promptly.  Swollen 
glands,  painful  varicose  veins,  wens  and 
bursal  enlargements  yield  readily  to  the 
application  of  Absorbine,  Jr. 


Doctors 
Dentists 
Athletes 


prescribe  and  recommend  Absorbine,  Jr., 
where  they  wish  a  thoroughly  aseptic  con- 
dition produced. 

use  Absorbine,  Jr.,  in  cases  of  Pyorrhea 
(Ri^^s  Disease),  and  forspongry  or  bleeding 
^ms,  abscesses,  sinuses  and  ulcerations. 

use  .\bsorbine,  Jr. ,  in  advance  of  ^mes  to 
condition  their  muscles,  and  afterward  to 
prevent  lameness,  stiffness  and  soreness. 


A  1  0%  solution  sprayed  into  the  throat 
is  clecinsing,  healing,  cind  kills  germs. 
An  excellent  preventive — thoroughly 
efficient  and  yet  positively  harmless. 
Absorbine,  Jr.,  is  made  of  herbs,  and 
is  non-poisonous  and  non-destructive  of 
tissue. 

Absorbine,  Jr.,  is  sold  by  leading  drug- 
gists at  $1.00  and  $2.00  a  bottle  or 
sent  direct  postpaid. 

A  Liberal  Trial  Bottle 

will  be  mailed  to  your  address  upon  receipt  of 
iOc.  in  stamps.  Send  for  trial  bottle  or  pro- 
cure regular  size  from  your  druggist  today. 

W.  F.  Young,  P.  D.  F.,  283  Temple  St..  SpringSeld,  Mass. 


NEWEST  CREATION  OF  INTENSE  INTEREST 
F*liotograpliic  Souvenir 

WAR  IVIAP 

Beautifully  finistied  pholograpli  showing  busts  of  rulers 
and  generals  in  the  countries  where  they  are  fighting, 
with  interesting  data  regarding  armies,  navies,  air 
equipment,  resources,  etc.,  etc. 

AX  A  GLANCE 

All  illustrations  h.ind  dra«"n  by  .irtist  .ind  photographed  from 
large  ori.jinal,  8  feet  by  10,  which  took  6  mon;hs  to  produce. 

Unrivalled  UnlQue  Irstructl've 
A  True  WopK  of  Art 

A  souvenir   of   absorbing   interest   and   value. 

Size  of  Photograph  8x  14  inches 
Price,  Handsomfl'l  Mounted,  50  Cents  Postpaid 

M.  PARNETT,  Sole  Agent 

14  West  98th  Street  New  York 
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DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN     BRAKE     SHOE    &     FOUNDRY     CO. 

Preferred    Stock    Dividend. 

New  York,  March  9,  1915. 
Tlie  Board  of  Directors  have  this  day  declared 
a  quarterly  dividend  of  2  per  cent,  from  the  cur- 
rent earnings  tor  the  quarter  ending  December 
31,  1914,  payable  March  31,  1915,  to  stockholders 
of    record    March    1!),    Utl.^. 

HENUY    C.    KNOX,    Secretary 

AMERICAN    BRAKE    SHOE    &    FOUNDRY    CO. 
Common   Stock   Dividend. 

New  York,  March  9,  1915. 
The  Board  of  Directors  have  this  day  declared 
a  quarterly  dividend  of  1%  per  cent,  from  the 
current  earnings  for  the  quarter  ending  December 
31,  1914,  payable  March  31,  1915,  to  stockholders 
of    record    March    19.     1915. 

HEXRY    C.    KNOX,    Secretary 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Convertible  Four  Per  Cent.  Gold  Bonds 

Coupons  from  these  bonds,  payable  by 
their  terms  on  March  i,  1915,  at  the  office 
or  agency  of  the  Company  in  New  York 
or  in  Boston,  will  be  paid  in  New  York 
by  the  Bankers  Trust  Company,  16  Wall 
Street.  G.   D.   MILNE,   Treasurer. 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Convertible  Four  and  One  Half  Per  Cent.  Cold  Bonds 
Coupons  from  these  bonds,  payable  by 
their  terms  on  March  i,  191 5,  at  the  office 
or  agency  of  the  Company  in  New  York 
or  in  Boston,  will  be  paid  in  New  York 
by  the  Bankers  Trust  Company,  16  Wall 
Street.  G.    D.   MILNE,   Treasurer. 

LA  ROSE  CONSOLIDATED  MINES  COMPANY. 
The  Board  of  Diivctors  has  today  declared  a 
quarterly  dividend  of  1  per  cent.,  payable  April 
20,  1915,  to  shareholders  of  record  of  March  31, 
1915.  The  transfer  books  of  the  Company  will 
close  March  31,  1915.  and  reopen  April  19,  1915. 
S.   J.   LeHURAY,   Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

LIGGETT  &  MYERS  TOBACCO  COMPANY. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  March  S,  1915. 
An  extra  dividend  of  Four  (4%)  Per  Cent,  was 
this  day  declared  upon  the  Common  Stock  of 
Liggett  "  &  Mvers  Tobacco  Company,  payable 
April  1,  1915,  to  stockholders  of  record  at  the 
close  of  business  on  March  19,  1915.  Cheeks 
will    be    mailed. 

T.    T.    ANDERSON,    Treasurer. 

OTIS  ELEVATOR  COMPANY 

26th  St.  and  nth  Av.,  N.  Y.  C,  March  10,  19 15. 
The  Board  of  Directors  of  Otis  Elevator  Com- 
pany has  this  day  declared  a  quarterly  dividend 
of  $1.50  per  share  upon  the  Preferred  Stock,  and 
also  a  quarterly  dividend  of  $1.25  per  share  upon 
the  Common  Stock  of  the  Company,  both  payable 
at  this  office  on  April  15th,  1915,  to  the  Pre- 
ferred and  Common  Stockholders  of  record  at  the 
close  of  business  on   March   31st,    191 5. 

W.   G.   McCUNE,  Treasurer. 


UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY. 
Dividend  No.  63. 
A  quarterly  dividind  of  two  T>er  cent,  on  the 
capital  stock  of  this  Company  has  been  declared, 
payable  April  15,  1915,  at  the  office  of  the  Treas- 
urer, 131  State  street.  'Boston,  Mass.,  to  stock- 
holders of  record  at  the  close  of  business  March 
25     1915 

CHARLES     A.     HirBB.4RD,    Treasurer. 
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THE  MARKET 
PLACE 


FOREIGN   LOANS  AND  GOLD 

A  Swiss  Government  loan  of  $15,- 
000,000  was  placed,  last  week,  in  the 
New  York  market  without  any  diffi- 
culty. The  bonds,  or  notes,  which  bear 
an  interest  rate  of  five  per  cent  and 
are  for  terms  of  one,  three  or  five 
years,  were  readily  sold  at  prices  rang- 
ing between  ninety-five  and  ninety- 
nine.  It  is  understood  that  the  money 
will  remain  in  this  country  and  be  ex- 
pended here  for  supplies  of  various 
kinds,  or  be  used  in  part  to  meet  debts 
already  contracted.  Switzerland  can 
borrow  at  home  at  a  lower  rate,  but 
the  balance  of  trade,  with  respect  to 
the  United  States,  is  against  her,  and 
the  condition  of  the  international  ex- 
change market  makes  it  expedient  for 
her  to  negotiate  this  loan. 

Switzerland  is  a  neutral  nation.  We 
are  now  lending  to  belligerents  as  well 
as  to  neutrals.  Several  banking  houses 
in  New  York  are  inviting  and  receiv- 
ing subscriptions  to  the  new  German 
war  loan,  the  securities  of  which  bear 
interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent  and 
are  sold  here  at  about  98%.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  our  Government  some 
months  ago  prevented  the  issue  of  a 
French  loan  in  New  York  by  express- 
ing its  objections  to  the  bankers  con- 
cerned. Such  an  issue  was  regarded  at 
Washington  as  something  closely  re- 
sembling a  violation  of  neutrality.  So 
far  as  can  be  learned,  our  Government 
has  not  opposed  the  marketing  of  this 
German  loan,  and  the  change  in  its  at- 
titude has  caused  some  surprize.  It  is 
expected  by  the  bankers  that  subscrip- 
tions here  will  amount  to  $50,000,000. 

Loans  procured  here  in  various  ways 
by  foreign  governments  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  exceed  $100,000,000, 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  money  has 
remained  here,  to  be  expended  for  sup- 
plies. Canadian  borrowings,  mainly 
provincial  or  municipal,  amount  to 
about  $40,000,000.  Russia  has  estab- 
lished a  credit  of  $25,000,000,  and 
there  are  agreements  for  other  large 
credits  between  bankers  abroad  and 
bankers  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Our  debtors  abroad  strive  to  avoid  the 
shipment  of  gold  for  discharge  of  their 
obligations. 

But  gold  has  been  received  in  recent 
weeks.  The  amount  imported  since  Jan- 
uary 1,  with  what  is  on  the  way  or  has 
been  engaged,  exceeds  $22,000,000. 
Much  of  this  has  come  from  Japan  and 
Canada.  There  is  a  trade  balance 
against  Japan.  Gold  crost  the  Atlantic 
last  week  for  the  first  time  since  the 
early  days  of  the  war.  On  an  American 
ship  $750,000  was  brought  from  Eng- 
land. When  we  recall  the  attempted 
voyage  of  the  German  steamship 
"Kronprinzessin  Cecilie,"  not  long  after 
the  war  began,  the  great  change  in  con- 
ditions is  seen.  That  ship  was  carrying 


$10,000,000  in  gold  to  discharge  in  part 
our  obligations  abroad.  She  did  not 
reach  the  other  side,  but  was  driven 
back  to  our  coast  and  interned  at  Bar 
Harbor.  Since  that  venture  there  has 
been  no  direct  transatlantic  shipment 
of  gold,  until  last  week,  and  now  the 
precious  metal  is  moving  the  other  way. 
We  are  no  longer  trying  to  pay  our 
debts  in  Europe,  but  Europe  is  striv- 
ing to  pay  the  large  sum  she  owes  to 
us  without  parting  with  her  gold. 

An  impression  has  prevailed  that 
European  owners  of  our  securities  were 
selling  large  quantities  of  them  here. 
This  is  not  confirmed  by  a  recent  re- 
port of  the  Steel  Corporation,  which 
shows  that  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war  the  foreign  holdings  of  the  com- 
pany's shares  have  been  reduced  by  the 
sale  of  only  84,558,  out  of  a  total  of 
1.587,079.  Incidentally  this  shows  that 
stock  having  a  par  value  of  $158,000,- 
000  in  only  one  of  our  companies  was 
held  abroad.  Some  estimate  the  entire 
quantity  held  there  at  more  than  $4,- 
000,000,000.  As  a  rule,  probably  foreign 
investors  have  not  sold  their  American 
securities  unless  their  urgent  needs 
compelled  them  to  do  so.  For  a  time, 
however,  there  was  active  selling  in 
New  York  by  foreign  traders,  because 
the  New  York  market  was  the  best  in 
the  world. 

NEW  YORK'S  BOND  SALE 

Those  who  watch  the  course  of  the 
money  market  are  accustomed  to  study 
carefully  the  borrowings  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  Last  week  the  state  bor- 
rowed $27,000,000  by  selling  bonds  hav- 
ing that  value  at  par.  The  money  is  to 
be  used  for  the  barge  canal  and  its 
terminals,  and  for  highway  improve- 
ments. A  year  ago,  when  $51,000,000 
of  bonds  were  sold,  the  state  gave  an 
interest  rate  of  4%  per  cent  on  the 
bonds,  but  the  rate  on  last  week's  issue 
is  only  4%.  The  term  is  fifty  years  for 
$22,000,000,  and  thirty  years  for  the 
remaining  $5,000,000. 

The  price  realized  was  unexpectedly 
high,  and  the  volume  of  bids-  was  large, 
amounting  to  nearly  $100,000,000.  All 
of  the  bonds  were  awarded  to  a  group 
or  syndicate  composed  of  Harris, 
Forbes  &  Co.,  the  Guaranty  Trust  Com- 
pany, the  National  City  Bank,  and 
White,  Weld  &  Co.,  whose  bid — for  the 
entire  issue — ^was  103.459.  This  gave 
the  state  a  premium  of  $933,000.  At  the 
sale  price,  the  investment  return  is 
about  4.08  per  cent.  From  the  state's 
point  of  view  this  is  much  more  favor- 
able than  the  sale  in  January  a  year 
ago,  when  the  price  (1.071/4,  for  bonds 
at  the  higher  rate  of  4%  per  cent)  gave 
an  investment  yield  of  4.21  per  cent. 
From  1909  to  1913  the  interest  rate  of 
New  York's  bond  issues  was  four  per 
cent;  for  a  short  time  thereafter  it 
was  4%,  and  now  it  has  been  reduced 
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to  4%.  The  bonds  sold  last  week  were 
promptly  offered  to  the  public  at  prices 
which  give  the  syndicate  a  small  profit. 
There  have  been  large  purchases,  and 
the  success  of  the  issue  has  stimulated 
investment  and  trading  in  the  munici- 
pal bonds  that  are  on  the  market.  The 
officers  of  the  State  Government  re- 
gard the  reception  of  the  issue  with 
much  satisfaction,  and  to  financiers 
generally  it  is  an  indication  of  favor- 
able conditions. 

THE  TREASURY  DEFICIT 

The  national  Treasury's  deficit  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  is,  at  the  present 
time,  about  $105,000,000.  At  the  corre- 
sponding date  one  year  ago  it  was  $50,- 
000,000.  Returns  for  February  are  not 
encouraging.  The  shortage  in  that 
month  was  $12,500,000,  which  shows 
that  the  Government  was  running  be- 
hind at  the  rate  of  $150,000,000  a  year. 
Treasury  officers  are  looking  forward 
to  the  income  taxes  which  are  to  be  re- 
ceived in  July,  but  estimates  of  the 
total  to  be  collected  have  recently  been 
reduced  from  the  $80,000,000  expected 
some  time  ago.  The  deficit  would  be 
greater  by  $12,000,000  if  we  had  not 
sold  two  warships  to  Greece  for  that 
sum.  The  condition  of  business  and 
manufactures  will  affect  the  income 
taxes. 

Congress  could  not  be  induced  to  im- 
pose new  taxes  or  to  regulate  its  ap- 
propriations in  accord  with  the  "sim- 
plicity and  economy"  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  majority  had  advocated  in 
the  national  platform  of  their  party. 
An  example  of  the  shortcomings  of 
Congress  is  seen  in  its  failure  to  pass 
a  Post  Office  Appropriation  bill.  By 
joint  resolution  the  appropriations  of 
the  current  year  were  continued  for  an 
additional  year.  Congress  thus  failed  to 
make  provision  for  a  normal  annual  in- 
crease of  eight  per  cent  in  postal  ex- 
penditures, or  for  an  increase  of  cost 
which  it  had  ordered  by  special  legis- 
lation. It  had  increased  the  pay  of  rural 
delivery  carriers,  but  the  sum  allowed 
for  the  rural  delivery  service  remains 
unchanged.  For  this  reason  and  for 
others  the  department  is  now  planning 
economies  which  may  not  be  satisfac- 
tory to  postal  employees.  Adequate  pro- 
vision for  the  department  would  have 
required  an  increase  of  the  appropria- 
tion, it  is  true,  but  there  might  have 
been  reductions  of  other  appropriations 
that  were  passed  and  approved. 


Full  time  has  been  resumed  in  the  Lake 
Superior  copper  mines,  altho  all  of  the 
men  laid  off  in  September  are  not  yet  em- 
ployed. The  district  is  now  producing  nine- 
ty per  cent  of  its  normal  output. 

The  following  dividends  are  announced : 

American  Car  &  Foundry  Company,  preferred, 
1%  per  cent;  common,  %  per  cent,  both  pay- 
able April   1. 

American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Company, 
preferred,  quarterly,  2  per  cent ;  common,  quar- 
terly, 1%   per  cent,  both  payable  March   31. 

La  Rose  Consolidated  Mines  Company,  quar- 
terly,  1  per  cent,  payable  April  20. 

Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Company,  common, 
extra,   4  per  cent,  payable  April   1. 

Otis  Elevator  Company,  preferred,  quarterly, 
$1.50  per  share;  common,  quarterly,  $1.25  per 
share,  both  payable  April   15. 

United  Fruit  Company,  quarterly,  2  per  cent, 
payable  April  15. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CONDITION  OF 

The  American  Exchange 
National  Bank 

NEW  YORK 

(Comptroller's  Call,  March  4th,  1915) 


RESOURCES 

Loans,     Discounts     and 

Investments    $57,465,002.52 

U.  S.  Bonds  and  Other 
Securities  to  secure 
Circulation  and  Pos- 
tal  Savings   Deposits. 

Due  from  Banks,  Bank- 
ers and  Trust  Co's... 

5%  Redemption  Fund.. 

Due  from  U.  S.  Treas- 
urer      52,000.00 

Reserve  in  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank   5,861,121.14 

Cash  and  Exchanges  for 

Clearing  House    15,384,749.79 


6,634,480.94 

1,453,957-49 
184,500.00 


$87,035,811.88 


LIABILITIES 

Capital   Stock    $5,000,000.00 

Surplus  Fund  and  Undi- 
vided Profits    5,123,807.20 

Circulation    3,683,000.00 

Time  Acceptances    1,415,600.00 

Letters  of  Credit 39,455-8o 

Deposits    71,773,948.88 


$87,035,811.88 


GROWTH 

(Without  Consolidation) 

AVERAGE  DEPOSITS   COMPTROLLERS  CALLS 


1900 

1903 
1906 
1909 
1912 
1914 


$30,523,685.36 
30,683,281.01 
33,952,874.08 
35,952,933.98 
52,947,300.38 
65,330,722.30 


A  COMMERCIAL  BANK 


1 

WILLIAM  M.  BARRETT 
WALTER  H.  BENNETT 
LEWIS  L.  CLARKE 
R.  FULTON  CUTTING 
WILLIAM  P.  DIXON 


DIRECTORS 


PHILIP  A.  S.  FRANKLIN 
ROWLAND  G.  H.AZARD 
EDWARD  C.  PLATT 
CLAUS  A.  SPRECKELS 
JOHN  T.  TERRY 


ELBRIDGE  GERRY  SNOW 

OFFICERS 

LEWIS  L.  CLARKE,  President 
WALTER  H.  BENNETT,  Vice-Prest.       GEORGE  C.  HAIGH,  Vice-Prest. 

ARTHUR  P.  LEE,  Cashier 
A.  K.  de  GUISCARD,  Asst.  Cashier 
HUGH  S.  McCLURE,  Asst.  Cashier 
ELBERT  A.  BENNETT,  Asst.  Cashier 
WALTER  B.  TALLMAN,  Asst.  Cashier 


Accounts  Invited  Foreign  Exchange 

Commercial  Letters   of  Credit 
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January    i,    19 15 

Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Atlantic  Building.  51  Wall  St.,  New  York 

Insures  Against  Marine  and  Inland  Transportation 
Risk  and  Will  Issue  Policies  Making  Loss  Pay- 
able in  Europe  and  Oriental  Countries 
Chartered  by  the  State  of  Now  York  in  1842, 
was  preceded  by  a  stock  company  of  a   similar 
name.     The  latter  company   was  liquidated  and 
part  of   its  capital,    to   the   extent   of  ,$100,000. 
was  used,  with  consent  of  the  stockholders,   by 
the    Atlantic    Mutual    Insurance    Company    and 
r('|)aid  with  a  bonus  and  interest  at  the  expira- 
tion of  two  years. 

During  its  existence  the  com- 
I)any    has    insured    property 

to  the   value   of $27,964,578,109.00 

Received  premiums  thereon  to 

the   extent    of 287,324,890.9!) 

Paid  losses  during  that  period         143,820,874.99 
Issued    certiticates    of    profits 

to    dealers 90,801,110.00 

Of  which  there  have  been  re- 
deemed      83,811.450.00 

Leaving  outstanding  at  pres- 
ent    time 6,989,600.00 

Interest    paid     on     certificates 

amounts    to 23,020,223.85 

On  December  31,  1914.  the  as- 
sets of  the  company  amount- 
ed   to 14,101,674.46 

The  profits  of  the  company  revert  to  the  as- 
sured and  are  divided  annually  upon  the  pre- 
miums terminated  during  the  year,  thereby  re- 
ducing   the   cost    of    insurance. 

For    such    dividends,     certificates    are    Issued 
sub.iect    to    dividends    of    interest    until    ordered 
to  be  redeemed,  in  accordance  with  the  charter. 
A.    A.    RAVKN,    I'res. 
CORNELIUS   ELDBRT,    Vice-Pres. 
WALTER  WOOD  PARSONS.  2d  Vlce-Pres. 
CHARLES  E.   FAY,  3d  Vice-Pres. 
G.    STANTON    FLOYD-JONES.    Sec. 
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UNITED  STATES  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

In  the  City  ol  New  Vork  Issues  Guaranteed  Contracts 
JOHN  P.  MUNN,  M.D.,  President 
Finance  Committee 
CL.ARENCE   H.    KELSEY 
Pres.   Title  Guarantee  and   Trust   Co. 
WILLIAM    H.    PORTER.   Banker 
EDW.ARD   TOWNSEND 
Pres.  Importers  and   Traders  Nat.   Bank 
Good    men,    whether   experienced    In    life    in- 
surance   or    not,     may    make    direct    contracts 
with    this  Company,    for   a    limited   territory    if 
desired,    and    secure    for    themselves,    in    addi- 
tion  to   first   year's   commission,   a    renewal    in- 
terest insuring  an   income   for  the  future.      Ad- 
dress the  Company  at  its  Home  Office,   No.  277 
Broadway.    New   York   City. 


GET  THE  SAVING  HABIT 

The  habit  of  saving  has  been  the  salvation 
of  many  a  man.  It  increases  his  self-respi'ct 
and  makes  him  a  more  useful  member  of  so- 
ciety. If  a  man  has  no  one  but  himself  to  pro- 
vide for  he  may  be  concerned  simply  in  ac- 
cumulating a  sufficient  sum  to  support  him  in 
his  old  age.  ihis  can  best  be  effected  by  pur- 
chasing an  annuity  as  issued  by  the  Home  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  New  York.  This  will 
yield  a  much  larger  income  than  can  be  ob- 
tained from  any  other  absolutely  secure  invest- 
ment.     For   a   sample   policy    write   to 

HOME  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Geo.    E.    Ide,    President. 
256  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


EAST    RIVER    NATIONAL    BANK.    NEW 
YORK   CITY 

Statement  of  condition   March  4,    1915: 
RESOURCES 

Ix)ans   and   discounts $1,441,622.85 

U.    S.    bonds 50.000.00 

Stocks    and     bonds 319,814.35 

Banking   bouse   and    fixtures 155.421.33 

Other   real    estate 6,934.35 

Due    from    Federal    Reserve    Bank  133.758.67 

Due   from   banks 327,670.23 

Cash    279,067..50 

.$2,714,289.28 
LIABILITIES 

Capital      $250,000.00 

.'>urplus    and    pr.)fits 59, 757. .56 

Circulation     50.000.00 

Deposits     2.123.902.14 

Bills    payable 225,000.00 

.\cceptauees       under      letters       of 

credit    5.629.58 

$2,714,289.28 
OFFICERS: 
VINCE:NT   LOESER,    President 
OSCAR  STINER.    Vice-Pres. 
GEO.    E.    HOYE'R.    Cashier 
n.   V.    E.    TERIlUNE.    Asst.   Cashier 


INSURANCE 

CONDUCTED  BY  W.  E.  UNDERWOOD 


PHYSICAL   .DETERIORATION 

The  aggregate  annual  deaths  in  the 
United  States  from  organic  diseases 
of  the  kidneys  and  urinary  system  an3 
of  the  heart  and  circulatory  system 
total  410,000,  according  to  statis- 
tics compiled  by  Elmer  E.  Rittenhouse, 
president  of  the  Life  Extension  Insti- 
tute. In  a  recent  address  before  the 
Academy  of  Medicine  in  New  York  City 
Mr.  Rittenhouse  said  that  because  we 
know  that  at  least  eighty  per  cent  of 
the  mortality  due  to  these  causes  is 
postponable — if  the  scientific  knowledge 
we  already  possess  is  applied — -that  we 
are  wholly  warranted  in  believing  this 
execessive  waste  of  productivity  will  be 
checked.  It  is  evident  from  the  observ- 
ations he  made  that  American  prodi- 
gality in  this  matter  surpasses  that  of 
other  comparative  civilizations.  The 
threatened  decline  in  our  national  vital- 
ity shadowed  forth  by  the  figures  as- 
tonishes not  only  the  general  public 
but  many  professional  men,  educators, 
philanthropists  and  other  investigators 
and  students  of  human  affairs. 

It  is  amazing  to  learn  that  in  a 
period  of  thirty-seven  years  the  mor- 
tality due  to  the  causes  mentioned  in- 
creased eighty-six  per  cent  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  ninety-four  per  cent  in 
fifteen  American  cities.  The  advance 
in  ten  registration  states  was  nineteen 
per  cent  in  ten  years.  The  reverse  is 
true  of  England,  Wales,  Prussia,  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  France  and  several 
other  countries. 

It  is  of  interest  to  all  beyond  the  age 
of  forty  to  know  that  the  general  death 
rate  for  all  ages  upward  has  been  and 
is  steadily  increasing.  Evidence  of  this 
pressure,  says  Mr.  Rittenhouse,  is  also 
found  in  the  report  of  the  New  York 
City  health  department,  "indicating 
that  the  expectancy  of  life  has  de- 
creased above  age  forty  in  the  past 
thii'ty  years."  In  contrast  with  our  un- 
favorable tendencies  a  decrease  in  the 
general  mortality  is  shown  by  Eng- 
land, Wales,  Prussia  and  the  other  Eu- 
ropean  countries   named   above. 

To  what  causes  is  our  deterioration 
due?  Many,  according  to  Mr.  Ritten- 
house; among  them,  alcohol,  tobacco, 
use  of  drugs,  alleged  increase  in  the 
diseases  of  vice,  perhaps  the  "melting 
pot" — the  process  of  assimilating  the 
working  classes  from  foreign  countries. 
"But,"  says  Mr.  Rittenhouse,  "if  the 
actual  facts  were  known,  I  am  sure  we 
would  find  that  the  broad  theory  of 
lack  of  adjustment  to  the  extraordi- 
nary changes  in  living  habits,  which 
have  occurred  in  recent  years,  is  the 
correct  answer."  He  then  particular- 
izes, briefly: 

"The  most  important  of  these 
changes  in  our  methods  of  living  has 
resulted  from  the  extraordinary  pros- 
perity that  has  prevailed  during  the 
last    two    generations.    The    march    of 


progress  has  literally  become  a  stam- 
pede, bringing  with  it  nerve-strain  that 
must  be  reflected  in  the  death  rate.  The 
increase  in  wealth  has  brought  in- 
creased comforts,  luxuries,  and  very 
greatly  enlarged  the  proportion  of  peo- 
ple engaged   in   sedentary  occupations. 

"The  excessive  life-strain,  due  to 
these  changes,  has  been  described  by 
the  general  term  'strenuous  life.'  A  bet- 
ter term  is  the  intemperate  life;  that 
is,  intemperate  eating,  drinking,  work- 
ing and  playing.  This  is  the  common 
answer  as  to  the  cause  of  the  high  mor- 
tality from  organic  disease;  and  it 
seems  most  reasonable. 

"There  is  one  important  factor  not 
always  included  in  this  answer,  the  in- 
fluence of  which  is  overlooked  by  many 
people,  and  that  is,  the  extraordinary 
decline  in  physical  activity  in  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  population.  The 
high-tension  class  is  but  a  small  minor- 
ity. The  vast  majority  of  Americans 
are  not  putting  an  excessive  physical 
or  mental  strain  on  their  vitality  from 
undue  activity." 


The  Governor  of  Connecticut  has  ap- 
proved the  bill  authorizing  the  Aetna  Life 
lusuninoe  Company  to  increase  its  capital 
to  $10,000,000. 

Following  an  examination  of  the  West 
Coast  Life  Insurance  Company  of  San 
Francisco,  the  Insurance  Department  of 
California  has  turned  the  report  over  to 
the  grand  jury.  It  is  intimated  that  the 
company  has  been  operating  during  the 
past  three  years  on  a  fictitious  financial 
showing. 

Kansas  is  again  endeavoring  to  organize 
and  sustain  a  fire  insurance  company  of 
its  own.  The  charter  of  the  Central  States 
Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Wichita,  with 
$250,000  capital,  is  announced.  The  Shaw- 
nee Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Topeka, 
which  failed  several  years  ago.  was  the 
latest  effort  in   that  direction  there. 

Interests  in  control  of  the  United  States 
branch  of  the  London  and  Lancashire  ¥\ve 
Insurance  Company  are  organizing  the 
Safeguard  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  New 
Yor]<.  with  a  capital  of  $200,000  and  a 
surplus  of  $.300,000.  The  company  will  do 
a  general  fii-e  insurance  business  thruout 
the  United  States. 

The  ^Missouri  Senate  evinces  a  disposi- 
tion to  obstruct  the  enactment  of  the  pro- 
gressive insurance  legislation  recommend- 
ed in  the  report  of  the  State  Commission 
and  favorably  regarded  by  the  lower  house. 
The  Senate  is  inclined  toward  the  adoption 
of  reactionary  amendments.  It  has.  in  ad- 
dition, appointed  a  committee  to  investi- 
gate and  rei)ort  on  the  practicability  of 
state  insurance. 

The  ^Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, through  the  American  Social  Hy- 
gi(>iie  Association,  has  offered  a  j)rize  of 
$1000  for  the  best  original  pami)lilet  on 
Social  Hygiene  for  adolescents  between 
the  ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen  years.  Man- 
uscripts should  not  exceed  3500  words, 
must  be  in  English  and  must  not  have  been 
previously  published.  The  contest  will  close 
July  81,  1915.  Full  particulars  may  be  .se- 
cured from  the  American  Social  Hygiene 
Association,  105  West  Fortieth  street,  New 
York  City. 
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REPORT   OF   THE   COLNDITION    OF 

THE  IMPORTERS  &  TRADERS  NATIONAL 
BANK  OF  NEW  YORK 

at  New  York,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  at 
the  close  of  business  March  4,   1915: 

RESOURCES 

Loans   and   discounts $27,186,851.(50 

Overdrafts     4.54 

U.    S.    bonds    deposited    to    secure 

circulation    (par   value) 50,000.00 

U.     S.     bonds    pledged     to    secure 

U.    S.   deposits    (par   value) 1,000.00 

Bonds,     securities,     etc.,     pledged 

as  collateral  for  State  or  other 

deposits    (U.    S.    postal    savings 

excluded)     99,500.00 

Other      bonds,      securities,      etc., 

owned     unpledged     (other     than 

stocks),    including   premiums  on 

same    267,501.00 

Subscription    to    stock    of    Federal 

Reserve       Bank        ($450,000.00) 

less      amount      unpaid       ($300.- 

OOO.OO)    150,000.00 

Banking  house 700.000.00 

Due  from  Federal  Reserve  Bank  1,985,925.28 
Due  from  banks  and  bankers....  1,608,202.42 
Outside     checks     and     other     cash 

items,       $85,062.59;       fractional 

currency,      nickels      and     cents, 

$3,290.00    88,352.59 

Checks  on  banks  in  the  same  city 

or   town    as    reporting    bank 19,638.83 

Exchanges  for  Clearing  House..  935,889.71 
Notes    of    other    national    banks. .  50,765.00 

Lawful   money   reserve  in   bank: 

Specie   1,805,400.00 

Legal    tender   notes 1,681,120.00 

Redemption      fund      with      U.      S  1 

Treasurer  (not  more  than  5  per 

cent,    on    circulation) 2,500.00 

Due  from  U.  S.  Treasurer 103,000.00 


Total  $36,735,650.97 

LIABILITIES 

Capital     stock    paid     in 1,500.000.00 

Surplus    fund 6,000,000.00 

Undivided    profits $1,747,537.23 

Reserved    for    taxes.        21,300.50 


$1,768,837.73 
Less  current  expenses. 
Interest    and    taxes 
paid   115,464.32 


Circulating  notes,  less  amount  on 
hand  and  in  treasury  for  re- 
demption   or   in    transit 

Due   to  banks  and   bankers    (other 

than   included   in   5   or  6) 

Dividends    unpaid 

Demand   deposits: 

Individual    deposits    subject    to 

check     

Certificates    of    deposit    due    in 

less    than   30  days 

Certified  checks 

Cashier's    checks    outstanding.. 

United    States    deposits 

State,    county    or    other    munic- 
ipal deposits  secured  by  Item 

8    of    "Resources"..... 

Time  deposits: 
Certificates  of  deposit  due  on  or 

after    30   days 

State  bank  circulation  outstanding 


1,653,373.41 


50,000.00 

13,332.049.05 
4,249.00 


12,706,863.44 

618.000.00 

237,8.38.70 

52,302.83 

1,000.00 


49.296.54 


525.000.00 
5.678.00 


Total   $36,735,650.97 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss.: 
I,  EDWARD  TOWNSEND.  President  of  the 
above-named  bank,  do  solemnly  swear  that  the 
above  statement  is  true  to  "the  best  of  my 
knowledge   and    belief. 

EDWARD  TOWNSEND.    President 
Subscribed   and   sworn  to  before  me  this  9th 
day   of  March,    1915. 

CHAS.  E.  McCarthy, 

Notary   Public,    2,659,    N.    Y.    Co. 
Correct — Attest: 


I.    D.    FLETCHER, 
JAS.    W.    LANE. 
CHAS.    F.    BASSETT. 


Directors 


The  First  National  Banli 
ot  Broolclyn,  N.  Y. 

March   4,    1915. 
RESOURCES. 
Loans   and   discounts $2,981,067.61 

!"""''«    ■/■■;••;•■■•. 1.449,835.74 

Banking  house  and  safe  deposit  vaults.      158,000.00 
Cash   and   due  from   banks 1,229,644.88 

$5,818,548.23 
_     .  LIABILITIES. 

k*P'^'    $300,000.00 

?"',P'".s,   %••■•>■ 500,000.00 

Undivided   profits    180,853.24 

Circulation    300,000.00 

^^P°^"s    •  4.537,694.99 

$5,818,548.23 
Jo.seph  Huber,  President;  John   VV.  Weber,  Vice- 
Pres.;   VVilliam   S.   Irish,   Vice-Pres.   &  Cashier; 
Ansel   P.    \  erity,  Asst.    Cashier. 


PEBBLES 

"Father,  I  think  it  only  fair  to  tell  you 
that  I  need  $50.  I'd  rather  owe  it  to  you 
than  to  some  outsider." — Century. 

"Did  you  hear  about  the  terrible  fright 
Bobby  got  on  the  day  of  his  wedding?" 

"No,  but  I  was  at  the  church  and  saw 
her."— Li/e. 

Lady  Bountiful  (to  dry-goods  clerk)  — 
Have  you  any  nice  warm  underclothing? 

New  Assistant — Oh,  yes,  miss,  thank 
you. — London   Opinion. 

"My  wife  says  that  she  is  going  to  buy 
cheaper  hats  and  save  money." 

"Ah,  I  see ;  reducing  her  overhead  ex- 
penses."— Cornell  Widow. 

"Well,  we  have  exhausted  reason,  logic, 
common  sense,  and  justice.  What  more  can 
we  do?" 

"I  guess  we'll  simply  have  to  go  to  law." 
— Life. 

First  Figure — Are  you  a  pillar  of  the 
church? 

Second  Figure — No.  I'm  a  flying  but- 
tress— I  support  it  from  the  outside. — 
Yale  Record: 

Movie  Operator — What  shall  I  do  with 
this  film?  There  is  a  tear  in  it  that  cuts 
right    thru    the    hero's    nose ! 

Clever  Manager — Ha  !  just  the  thing ! 
Bill  it  as  a  feature  in  two  parts. — Sun  Dial. 

Yankee — If  some  one  were  so  ill-advised 
as  to  call  you  a  liar,  colonel,  in  what  light 
would  you  regard  the  act? 

Kentucky  Colonel — I  would  regard  it 
simply  as  a  form  of  suicide,  sah. — Dallas 
Aeffs. 

"I  am  sorry,  but  I  advertised  for  a  Scan- 
dinavian cook."  said  Mrs.  White.  "Lawd 
sake!"  replied  Paralysia  Pearl  Waddles. 
"What  diffunce  do  it  make  what  a  lady's 
'ligion  am,  dess  so's  she  kin  cook?" — 
Judge. 

"I  wish  Ingomar  to  think  only  of  me." 
"I  would  not  distract  his  thoughts  too 
much  from  business,  my  dear,"  counseled 
her  -mother.  "Remember,  you  will  need  a 
great  many  expensive  things." — Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 

Mary's  godmother  is  an  estimable  wom- 
an, but  in  Mary's  scale  of  affection  she 
ranks  inconspicuously. 

"Of  course  I  love  God  first  of  all,"  Mary 
said  in  reply  to  her  aunt's  question.  "You 
have  to  do  that — anyway  you  have  to  say 
so.  Then  I  love  my  father  and  my  mother, 
and  my  sister  and  brother.  Then  you, 
aunty.  You  wouldn't  expect  to  come  before 
my  very  own   family,  of  course." 

She  went  on  with  her  sequence  of  affec- 
tion. At  last  aunty  interrupted : 

I'But   don't   you   love   your   godmother?" 

"Oh,  yes.  I  love  her.  I  love  her.  but  she 
comes  at  the  very,  very  end  of  the  list — 
the  last  one.  And  in  between — in  between, 
are  quite  a  good  many  dogs." — New  York 
Evening  Post. 

SINGULAR    DISAPPEARANCE 

Particulars  wanted  of  a  medium-sized 
gentleman  with  a  silver  tongue  and  a 
pointed  beard,  partly  bald,  vnth  a  dome- 
shaped  head  and  blue  e.ves.  Was  last  seen 
coming  out  of  the  Adelphi  Theater,  London. 
Was  well  known  at  one  time,  many  people 
now  claim  a  speaking  acquaintance  with 
him.  but  upon  investigation  their  claims 
are  almost  invariably  proved  to  be  false.  Is 
not  a  college  man  and  is  uneducated  ;  par- 
ticularly poor  speller ;  not  used  to  the  best 
society ;  has  had  trouble  with  his  wife ; 
was  at  one  time  in  the  real  estate  business ; 
could  not  write  on  the  typewriter,  and  is 
thought  by  many  to  have  employed  a  man 
named  Bacon  to  do  his  work  ;  was  fond  of 
scenery,  but  used  it  scarce  at  all ;  liked  to 
dress  up  boys  in  women's  clothes  to  deceive 
the  public ;  had  few  morals,  and  was  loved 
entirely  by  disreputable  people.  Traces  of 
him  have  been  discovered  in  London.  Ber- 
lin, Copenhagen  and  even  in  Boston.  An- 
swers to  the  name  of  William  Shakespeare. 
— Life. 


REPORT   OF  THE   CONDITION    OF 

THE   MERCHANTS    EXCHANGE 

NATIONAL  BANK 

at    City    of    New    York    in    the    State    of    New 
York,   at  the  close  of  business  lilarch  4,  1915: 

resocrx:es 

Loans    and    discounts $7,628,848.85 

Overdrafts,    secured 400.02 

U.  S.  bonds  deposited  to  secure 
circulation   (par  value)   $500,000        495,000.00 

U.    S.    bonds    deposited    to    secure 

U.    S.    deposits    (par  value) 1,000.00 

Other  bonds  pledged  to  secure 
U.   S.   d'eposits 101,640.00 

Other  bonds  pledged  to  secure  pos- 
tal   savings 376,360.00 

Bonds,  securities,  etc.,  pledged 
as  collatenal  for  State  or  other 
deposits  (U.  S.  postal  savings 
excluded)     245,000.00 

Other  bonds,  securities,  etc.,  own- 
ed unpledged  (other  than  stocks) 
including    premiums   on    same..         672,514.61 

Subscription  to  stock  of  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  ($96,000.00),  less 
amount    unpaid    ($64,000) 32,000.00 

All  other  stocks,  including  pre- 
mium   on    same 4,475.00 

Due   from   Federal    Reserve    Bank        662,717.25 

Due  from  other  banks  and  bank- 
ers              439.049.53 

Outside  checks  and  other  cash 
items,  $148.11;  fractional  cur- 
rency, nickels,  and  cents,  $3,- 
694.47    3,842.58 

Checks  on  banks  in  the  same  city 

or   town    as    reporting   bank....  24,335.74 

Exchanges    for    Clearing    House. .         259.6S7.49 

Notes  of  other   national   banks...  21,445.00 

Lawful  money  reserve  in  bank: 

Specie    922,474.05 

Legal    tender    notes 216,950.00 

Redemption  fund  with  '  D.  S. 
Treasurer  (not  more  than  5  per 
cent,    on    circulation) 25,000.00 

Due    from    U.    S-    Treasurer 82,000.00 


Total     $12,214,740.12 

LIABILITIES 


Capital  stock   paid  in 

Surplus    fund 

Undivided    profits $216,666.60 

for      taxes, 

revenue 255.97 

for     interest 

payable 1,100.66 


$1,000,000.00 
600,000.00 


Reserved 
internal 

Reserved 
accrued 


$218,023.23 
Less    current   expenses, 
interest     and      taxes 
paid    41,124.70 


176,898.53 


Circulating  notes  ($500,000.00) 
less  amount  on  hand  and  in 
Treasury    for    redemption    or   In 

transit    ($4,500.00) 495,500.00 

Due    to    banks   and    bankers 4,433,044.17 

Dividends    unpaid 207.00 

Demand  deposits: 

Individual    deposits    subject    to 

check     4,730,343.40 

Certificates    if    deposit    due    In 

less   than   30   days 25.650.00 

Certified     checks 119.722.18 

Cashier's    checks    outstanding..  30,734.96 

United   States  deposits 92.179.88 

Postal   savings   deposits 346.460.00 

State,  county,  or  other  munic- 
ipal deposits  secured  by 
bonds,  securities,  etc., 

pledged    as   collateral 82,000.00 

Time   deposits: 
Certificates   of   deposits   due   on 

or   after   30  days 82,000.00 


Total     $12,214,740.12 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss. : 
I,  E.  V.  GAM'BIER,  Cashier  of  the  above- 
named  bank,  do  solemnly  swear  that  the  above 
statement  is  true  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
and   belief. 

E.    V.    GAMBIBR,   Cashier. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me   this  8th 
day  of  March,  1915. 

JOHN  P.  LAIRD.   Notary   Public, 

N.   Y.   Co.,   No.   2,104. 
Correst — Attest: 

LORENZO  BENEDICT, 

H.    D.    KOUNTZE.  f      Directors 

GEO.    A.    GRAHAXr. 


} 


<Jj> 


For36vearswe  have  been  paying- our  custom* 
,  eis  the  highest  returns  consisient  with  con- 
i  servative  methods.  First  niortgaere  loans  of 
$200  and  up  which  we  can  recommend  after  the 
most  thorough  personal  investigation.  Please 
ask  for  Loan  List  No.  710.  $25  Certificates 
of  Deposit  also  for  saWng  investors. 


PERK  IKS  *CP.  i.a>»rerice.Kiins 


6% 
FARM 


DEPENDABLE 
FARM  MORTGAGES 


7% 

cin 


Netting  the  investor  6  per  cent,   free  o{  all  expenses ;  tities 
guaranteed.    For  sale  by 

THE  BANKING  CORPORATION  OF  MONTANA 

Paid  in  Capital,  $500,000.00 
Post  Office  Box  "D"  Helena,  Montana 

lUustrnted  booklet  and  State  Map/ree  /or  the  asking. 
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I  had  been  working  all  the  afternoon 
in  the  big  reading  room  of  the  city 
library  until  the  daylight  had  become 
so  dim  that  I  could  not  read  another 
word.  I  snapped  the  electric  lamp 
over  the  table,  but  evidently  the  time 
had  not  come,  according  to  calendar  and 
clock,  to  turn  on  the  juice.*  My  eyes 
were  weary,  anyway,  so  I  stacked  up 
my  books,  stuck  a  reserve  card  on  them 
ynd  went  out  to  get  something  to  eat. 
As  I  came  out  between  the  stony  lions 
I  saw  across  the  street  the  sign 


"Just  the  thing,"  I  thought,  and  en- 
tering took  my  seat  at  a  vacant  table. 
In  the  course  of  human  events  a  waiter 
came  around  and  asked  for  my  "order 
slip."  "You  haven't  given  me  anything 
to  order  from,"  I  replied  indignantly. 
He  looked  down  at  me  with  the  cold 
contempt  always  felt  for  the  uninitiate 
and  said,  "Menu  catalog  room  on  the 
right  of  the  entrance." 

Meekly  I  crost  the  hall  and  found  my- 
self in  a  room  surrounded  by  cases  of 
little  drawers  neatly  numbered.  I  saw 
I  was  in  for  something  new,  but  under 
such  circumstances  he  who  hesitates  is 
lost,  so  I  walked  with  a  firm  and  con- 
fident step  to  one  of  the  cases  and 
pulled  out  the  first  drawer  to  hand.  It 
was  labeled  "11400  Articulata,"  and  I 
found  myself  among  the  lobsters  and 
shrimps  and  a  lot  of  things  that  I 
did  not  know  that  anybody  ever  ate. 
I  exchanged  it  for  the  drawer  above, 
marked  "11300  Mollusca,"  and  ran  over 
the  cards  "Ostrea  edulis,"  "Venus  mer- 
cenaria,  pseud,  quahaug,"  "Helix  poma- 
tia,  pseud,  escargots."  No,  not  this  time. 
I  peeked  into  the  next  above,  "11200 
Radiata";  mostly  guide  cards,  the  rest 
not  appetizing.  Catching  sight  of 
"Beche  de  mer,  see  Mott  St.  branch," 
I  hastily  closed  the  drawer  and  started 
to  leave. 

But  as  I  passed  the  desk  marked 
"Reference"  the  little  lady  playing 
solitaire  with  catalog  cards  looked  up 
and  asked,  "Did  you  want  something?" 

"Yes,  I  want  something  to  eat,"  I 
said  shortly. 

"What  do  you  want  to  eat?"  asked 
the  patient,  tired  voice. 

*Yes,  that's  a!l  riprht.  Brander  Matthews  said 
we  should  say  "juice"  and  he  is  a  member  of 
the  Academy. 


I  thought  this  was  a  time  to  follow 
the  advice  of  Emma  McChesney,  so  I 
said,  "Roast  beef,  plain." 

"You  will  not  be  apt  to  find  that 
under  Invertebrata,"  said  the  at- 
tendant, turning  to  another  case  and 
pulling  out  a  drawer  without  looking. 
"It  is  a  very  simple  system  when  you 
understand  it.  Here  it  is,  you  see; 
10000  Animal  Foods,  12000  Vertebrata, 
12471  Mammalia,  Family  Bovidae,  Ge- 
nus Bos."  And  I  looked  on  with  awe 
while  she  wrote  out  the  order  slip  and 
added  the  specifications  in  decimals,  .2 
mature,  .07  sirloin,  .004  roast,  .0009 
well  done,  S21  with  brown  gravy. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  see.  Thank  you,"  I  re- 
plied eagerly,  and  to  prove  it  I  took  an- 
other slip  out  of  the  tray  on  top  and 
began  digging  potatoes  out  of  the  index. 
It  was  easy,  Phanerogamia,  Dicotyl- 
edonae,  Sympetalae,  Solanum  tuberosum 
(here  I  narrowly  missed  getting  a  cigar 
instead,  for  it  was  on  the  next  card), 
23259.6FF,  i.e.  French  fried.  Elated  at 
my  success  and  interested  in  the  game, 
I  added  mushrooms,  Cryptogamia,  Hy- 
menomycetaceae,  Agaricus,  21347. 24Z, 
and  a  pot  of  23714. 5B9,  or  in  plain  En- 
glish, Camellia  theifera,  leaves,  dried, 
English  Breakfast,  infusion,  not  decoc- 
tion. Then  returning  to  the  dining  room, 
filled  with  self-satisfaction  in  default 
of  anything  better,  I  handed  my  order 
slips  to  the  waiter. 

Fifteen  minutes  later  he  came  back 
and  said:  "Head  waiter  wants  to  see 
you." 

"Why  doesn't  he  come  then?"  I  asked. 

"He  don't  come.  You  go  to  him,"  was 
the  reply. 

I  went.  The  head  waiter  was  an  im- 
posing personage  with  a  long  gray 
beard.  As  I  approached  his  desk  he 
looked  at  me  as  a  floorwalker  looks  at 
a  suspected  shoplifter,  then  put  me  thru 
a  catechism:  "What's  your  name?  Ad- 
dress? Profession?  Are  you  a  church 
member?  Can  you  produce  a  certificate 
of  character  from  your  pastor?  Have 
you  a  physician's  prescription?" 

Here  I  rebelled.  "Why  do  you  ask  all 
these  questions?"   I   demanded. 

"Because  you  have  ordered  a  Z  dish," 
he  answered.  "All  the  dishes  marked  Z 
are  poisonous  and  we  have  to  be  very 
careful  to  whom  we  give  them." 

"But  I  did  not  order  poison,"  I  said. 

He  held  up  my  slip  and  pointed  out 
the  last  item.  "This  calls  for  the  Deadly 
Amanita.  If  you  meant  it  for  Agaricus 
campestris  you  should  have  written 
21346.57." 

I  meekly  made  the  correction,  but  I 
could  not  help  inquiring:  "Why  do  you 
keep  poisonous  foods  at  all?" 

"Because  we  must  have  a  complete 
stock.  Such  things  exist.  They  can  be 
eaten  and  if  any  one  really  wants  them 
we  must  serve  them.  But  we  try  to  see 
to  it  that  the  immature  and  weak- 
minded  do  not  get  hold  of  them.  We 
should  have  served  it  to  you  if  you  had 
insisted,  but  we  would  have  watched 
to  see  that  you  did  not  eat  too  much 
and  did  not  enjoy  it." 

I  thanked  him  for  saving  me  from 
dying  of  a  misplaced  decimal  and  re- 
turned to  my  seat,  where  in  about  twen- 


ty minutes  the  meal  arrived.  All  went 
well  until  I  came  to  pour  out  my  tea 
when  I  discovered  that  the  waiter  had 
not  brought  any  sugar.  Calling  his  at- 
tention to  the  omission  he  said:  "No 
slip  for  it." 

I  acknowledged  the  fault  and  asked 
him  for  the  number. 

"Menu  catalog  room  on  right  of  the 
entrance,"  he  replied  as  before. 

I  made  a  dash  for  the  vegetable  sec- 
tion and  soon  was  hot  upon  the  trail  as 
follows: 

20000  Vegetable  Kingdom 
LH>()(»()  Carbohydrates 

2(n00  Monosaccharides 
120200  Disaccha rides 
262.^0  Pentoses 
262G0  He.xoses 

26264  Sucrose        C„H„0„ 

d-glucose+d-fructose 
.1     pulverized 
.2     granulated 
.3     domino 
.4     cube 
.5     loaf 
.01  brown 
.02  vellow 
.03  white 

This  led  directly  to  26264.33,  which  I 
jotted  down  with  a  pencil,  pens  being 
barred,  and  then,  with  the  providence 
born  of  experience,  I  took  down  the 
single  drawer  marked  "Mineral  King- 
dom" and  made  out  slips  for  327.3 
which  is  NaCl,  fine,  and  for  314.7,  which 
is  HoO,  Croton,  iced. 

I  got  back  to  my  table  before  the  tea 
was  quite  cold  and  finished  the  meal 
without  a  mistake  unless  my  omission  at 
the  end  to  hand  the  waiter  any  384. 6Ag 
might  be  counted  such.  As  I  settled  for 
my  order  slips  at  the  desk  by  the  door  I 
noticed  that  an  extra  item,  26904. 2Mx, 
had  been  added.  It  evidently  stood  for 
some  polysaccharide,  which  I  was  sure 
I  had  not  eaten.  There  was  no  charge 
for  it,  but  I  had  the  curiosity  to  look  up 
the  card  in  the  catalog.  It  read:  "Tooth- 
pick, orange  wood,  round,  double  point- 
ed, sealed  in  paper." 


A  ruler  who  appoints  any  man  to  an 
ofBce.  when  there  is  in  his  dominions  an- 
other m;m  better  qualified  for  it,  sins 
against  God  and  against  the  state. 

So  spake  Mohammed.  Would  it  not 
be  well  to  get  some  pious  Moslem  to 
serve  as  Secretary  of  State?  But  on 
second  thought  is  the  Ottoman  admin- 
istration any  better  than  our  own,  in 
spite  of  its  having  the  Koran  as  a 
constitution? 


I  wonder  what  has  become  of  that 
Australian  film  which  was  so  popular 
a  year  ago,  showing  the  horrors  of 
a  prospective  Japanese  invasion  of 
Australia,  the  burning  of  cities,  the 
massacre  of  innocents,  etc.  Is  it  still 
exhibited  to  wildly  patriotic  crowds  in 
Sydney  and  Melbourne,  or  has  the 
censor  ordered  its  withdrawal  until 
Germans  are  substituted  for  Japanese? 


It  is,  to  judge  from  the  papers,  ap- 
parently not  incompatible  with  the  laws 
of  physics  that  two  victories  should 
occupy  the  same  place  at  the  same  time. 
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WORD 


We  venture  to  give  to  our  readers  a 
letter  which  we  have  i  ist  received  from 
the  Bishop  of  the  Philippines,  which  in- 
dicates the  appreciation  of  a  highly  dis- 
tinguished reader. 

Your  number  of  The  Independent  comes 
iust  as  a  mail  goes  out.  I  want  to  send  a 
line  of  congratulation  and  good  wishes.  I 
have  read  your  first  paper  with  interest 
and  profit.  Words  wear  out  sometimes  if 
they  are  overworked.  "Efficiency"  has  lost 
its  edge.  The  thing  it  stands  for  I  em- 
brace, but  the  symbol  has  been  so  abused 
that  I  wish  we  could  get  a  new  one  to 
renlace  it.  However,  perhaps  you  can  give 
"Efficiency"  a  new  suit  of  clothes  and  make 
the  word  more  respectable  as  a  symbol  I 

Apropos  of  your  subject  there  is  a  de- 
licious Japanese  proverb — "As  a  man  who 
does  not  suffer  from  headache  forgets  his 
forehead,  and  a  man  who  does  not  suffer 
from  toothache  forgets  hi?  toeth.  so  the 
upright  man  thinks  not  of  himself."  The 
truly  efficient  man  is  so  much  of  a  unit,  so 
absorbed  in  his  vocation,  that  the  self- 
consciousness  due  to  self-analysis  which 
eats  up  strength  is  unknown  to  him.  If  a 
fellow  does  a  thing  well  he  is  caught  in  the 
arms  of  a  ioy  that  takes  his  mind  away 
from  himself :  if  badly  he  becomes  corroded 
by  anxiety. 

Good  luck  to  you  and  do  invent  a  new 
and  sticking  terminology  for  efficiency  ! 

C.  H.  Brent 


STUDYING    IMMIGRATION 

The  Committee  for  Immigrants  in 
America,  with  headquarters  in  New 
York  City,  has  started  a  quarterly. 
The  Immigrants  in  America  Review, 
for  the  discussion  of  all  phases  of  the 
problem.  The  editor,  Frances  A.  Kellor, 
outlines  the  policy  to  be  advocated  in 
this  concise  and  comprehensive  fashion : 

1.  Direct,  expeditious  and  safe  distribu- 
tion of  admitted  aliens  to  destinations,  with 
suitable  train,  terminal  and  transfer  facili- 
ties and  municipal  facilities  for  directing 
immigrants  within  the  city,  comprizing  the 
subject  of  transportation. 

2.  Security  of  employment  and  adequate, 
coordinated,  regulated  labor  market  organ- 
ization thru  which  admitted  aliens  may  find 
work,  with  equal  opportunity  to  engage  in 
occupations  by  which  they  may  earn  their 
living,  comprizing  the  subject  of  employ- 
ment. 


3.  Maintenance  of  American  standards 
of  living,  by  removal  of  discriminations  in 
localities,  housing,  sanitation,  overcrowd- 
ing, rentals,  and  supplies,  comprizing  the 
subject  of  standard  of  living. 

4.  Opportunity  for  intelligent,  safe  in- 
vestment of  savings,  with  such  information, 
organization  and  legislation  as  will  accom- 
plish this,  including  banking  institutions, 
loan  funds,  agricultural  colonies  and  work- 
ingmen's  home  projects,  comprizing  the  sub- 
ject of  savings  and  investments. 

5.  Reduction  of  illiteracy  and  advance- 
ment of  knowledge  of  the  English  language 
and  civics,  extension  of  public  social  facili- 
ties and  industrial  training,  comprizing  the 
subject  of  education. 

6.  Higher  and  more  simplified  standard 
of  naturalization  requirements,  uniform 
state  naturalization  laws,  simplification  of 
processes  and  increase  of  facilities  for  nat- 
uralization and  for  coordination  of  educa- 
tional requirements  with  educational  facili- 
ties, constituting  the  subject  of  naturaliza- 
tion. 

7.  National  cooperation  in  the  care  of 
public  charges,  increased  facilities  for  lo- 
cating deportable  persons,  and  better  co- 
ordination of  state  and  national  work, 
constituting  the  subject  of  public  charges. 

This  is  a  well-planned  program  and 
we  hope  that  the  new  review  will  do 
something    toward    accomplishing   it. 


RED    CROSS    CONTRIBUTIONS 

The  total  amount  contributed  to  the 
Red  Cross  Relief  Fund  thus  far  thru 
The  Independent  is  $5882.37. 

The  following  list  covers  the  con- 
tributions hitherto  unreported: 

A  Friend.  Duluth.  Minn.,  $3 :  A  Friend. 
Gentry,  Ark..  $2 ;  Class  in  Primary  Dept. 
of  Bible  School  of  First  Cong.  Church. 
Walla  W.alla,  Wash.,  $1;  Miss  .Tonnie  J. 
Edwards.  Hookerton.  N.  C,  $2 :  Miss  Mat- 
tie  E.  Edwards,  Hookerton.  N.  C.  $2 :  Eu- 
gene S.  Edwards,  Hookerton,  N.  C.  .?4.T5 ; 
Mary  E.  Elder.  Baker,  Ore.,  $5:  Mrs. 
Josiah  Jewitt,  South  Carver.  Mass..  $5; 
Mrs.  H.  T.  Lawrence.  Spiceland.  Ind..  .$2 : 
Eugene  Maupin.  Lentner.  Mo..  $2 :  W.  K. 
N.,  West  Alexander.  Pa..  $5 :  Marion 
Prvne.  Orange.  Cal..  $2 :  Charles  H.  Price, 
Philadelphia,  Pa..  $2:  Dora  S.  Secrane, 
Ung».  Alaska,  $5;  The  Parker  Chautau- 
qua Club.  Armstrong  Co..  Pa..  $2 :  Miss 
Martha  E.  Whited,  Harrisburg.  Pa.  S.t  : 
Mrs.  Willis  Whited,  Harrisburg.  Pa..  $2; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  R.  Wilson.  Pago  Pago. 
Samoa.  $5 ;  Private  L.  A.  Woolsey.  Texas 
Citv.  Tex..  $2 ;  Miss  Grace  D.  Harding, 
IMnnsfield,  Ohio,  $2. 

THE       PASTURE 

From  the  little  book  of  arresting 
verses.  North  of  Boston,  by  Robert 
Frost,  shortly  to  be  reviewed  in  The 
Independent,  we  take  the  foreword,  not 
because  it  is  typical  of  the  book  as 
a  whole — there  is  too  much  grimness  in 
Mr.  Frost's  New  England  for  that  to 
be  true — but  partly  because  it  does  sug- 
gest his  method  by  its  directness  and 
simplicity,  and  chiefly  because  it  is  a 
delightful  trifle  and  we  like  it: 

I'm  going  out  to  clean  the  pasture  spring: 
I'll  only  stop  to  rake  the  leaves  away 
(And    wait    to    watch    the    water    clear.    I 

may)  ; 
I  shan't  be  gone  long. — You  come  too. 

I'm  going  out  to  fetch  the  little  calf 
That's    standing    by    the    mother.    It's    so 

young. 
It  totters  when  she  licks  it  with  her  tongue. 
I  shan't  be  gone  long. — ^You  come  too. 
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Get   your   frock    suit    now; 
Easter  comes  April  fourth 

Men  who  dress  correctly  wear  the  frock 
suit  for  Sunday,  for  making  calls,  even 
for    some    mformal    evening   functions. 

It's    an    indispensable   garment    for    all 
men.     Look  for  our  label;  a  small  thing 
to  look  for,  a  big  thing  to  find. 

It's  not  expensive  either;  for  $30  and  upward,  you 
can  get  a  silk  lined  coat  and  waistcoat,  gray  or  black 
cloth,    bound    edges;   with    striped    worsted    trousers. 


Hart  Schaffner 
&cMarx 
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A  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  NEUTRAL  NATIONS 


THE  Great  War  has  now  been  raging  for  eight 
months. 
Four  million  men  have  been  killed,  crippled 
for  life,  wounded  or  stricken  with  disease. 

Many  men,  women  and  children  are  now  living  in 
cellars,  barns,  chicken  houses  and  dog  kennels. 

Children  have  been  mutilated  or  starved  to  death. 

Thousands  of  square  miles  of  territory  have  been  laid 
waste. 

Nearly  ten  thousand  million  dollars  have  already  been 
expended  in  the  work  of  devastation.  The  war  is  costing 
fifty  millions  dollars  a  day  for  military  expenses  alone, 
taking  no  account  of  the  loss  due  to  the  stoppage  of 
business  and  industry. 

And  the  war  has  not  yet  begun,  says  Lord  Kitchener. 

It  now  seems  likely  that  the  next  few  months  will  wit- 
ness the  most  stupendous  human  holocaust  known  to 
history.  Yet  who  dares  prophesy  that  even  then  it  will 
not  end  in  a  stalemate,  such  is  the  advantage  of  modern 
defense  over  olTense. 

In  the  face  of  this  doom  of  civilization  is  the  rest  of 
the  world  to  sit  silent  and  supine  waiting  for  the  con- 
flagration to  devour  itself?  Almost  anything  is  better 
than  doing  nothing.  What  is  the  duty  of  the  United 
States?  Are  we  or  are  we  not  our  brother's  keeper? 

In  the  first  issue  of  The  Independent  published  after 
the  war  broke  out  we  said : 

President  Wilson  should  now  invite  all  the  governments 
of  the  world  represented  at  the  second  Hague  Conference, 
except  those  at  war,  to  unite  in  a  joint  note  to  the  belliger- 
ents in  the  name  of  civilization,  looking  to  the  settlement  of 
the  questions  at  issue  and  the  restoration  of  peace. 

The  United  States  did  not  call  the  neutral  nations  to- 
gether. Mr.  Bryan  was  understood  to  believe  that  the 
neutrals  in  anything  resembling  a  caucus  could  not  go 
so  far  as  the  United  States  could  go  alone.  Accordingly 
the  United  States  offered  mediation  to  the  belligerents 
on  its  own  responsibility.  It  was  not  accepted.  Nothing 
further  has  been  done  along  this  line  as  far  as  is  known. 

CAN  the  neutrals  then  do  nothing  either  individually 
or  collectively? 
At  the  recent  Chicago  Peace  Conference — the    first 
national  peace  conference  to  assemble  in  the  world  since 
the  war  began — a  suggestion  was  made  that  is  worth 
considering. 

The  platform  of  the  Chicago  conference  suggests 
that  the  United  States  immediately  call  a  conference  of 
the  neutral  nations.  This  idea  is,  of  course,  not  new. 
Not  only  have  many  unofficial  voices  united  with  The 
Independent  in  urging  it,  but  bills  have  been  introduced 
in  the  United  States  Senate  by  Mr.  Newlands  and  Mr. 
La  Follette  asking  the  President  to  convoke  a  confer- 


ence of  the  neutrals,  and  Venezuela  has  made  a  formal 
proposal  to  the  same  effect. 

The  two  novel  ideas  in  the  Chicago  platform  are  these: 

1st.  The  Conference  of  Neutrals  shall  sit  continuously 
until  the  war  ends. 

2nd.  It  shall  make  to  the  belligerents,  from  time  to 
time,  suggestions  concerning  such  things  as  the  ameli- 
oration of  the  conditions  of  war,  the  rights  and  duties 
of  neutrals,  the  termination  of  hostilities,  or  the  basis 
of  a  lasting  peace,  such  suggestions  to  be  in  the  nature 
of  good  advice  and  good  offices  and  not  formal  mediation 
tho  presumably  leading  to  it. 

Formal  mediation  implies  a  regularly  organized  con- 
ference of  representatives  of  neutral  nations  before 
which  representatives  of  the  belligerents  appear  and 
present  their  respective  demands  in  order  that  the  con- 
ference, acting  as  a  quasi-court,  may  attempt  to  recon- 
cile the  conflicting  interests  by  suggesting  bases  for 
compromise.  Mediation  cannot  go  forward  until  the  bel- 
ligerents have  agreed  to  it  in  principle.  But  there  is 
no  reason  whatever  why  a  Conference  of  Neutrals  should 
not  be  organized  without  securing  in  advance  the  assent 
of  the  warring  nations.  Obviously  no  proposal  that  such 
a  conference  could  make  would  be  successful  until  it  had 
been  accepted  by  the  interested  nations;  but  that  is 
quite  a  different  thing  from  securing  their  cooperation 
in  advance. 

THE  belligerents  could  not  possibly  object  to  such  a 
conference,  because  the  representatives  of  the 
powers  at  The  Hague  Conferences  have  recognized  that 
efforts  toward  peace  on  the  part  of  neutrals  can  never 
be  considered  offensive  by  either  party  at  war. 

Moreover  any  proposals  emanating  from  such  a  con- 
ference would  constitute  the  highest  official  utterance  of 
that  part  of  the  world  which  still  retains  its  reason. 
Consequently  it  would  be  likely  to  have  a  profound  effect 
not  only  on  the  governments  of  the  belligerents  but  on 
the  public  opinion  of  the  entire  world.  Even  if  at  first  its 
proposals  were  rejected,  they  might  eventually  be  ac- 
cepted, and  in  the  meantime  the  conference  would  be 
organized  and  ready  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  to 
propose  formal  mediation. 

Such  a  course  of  action  on  the  part  of  neutral  nations 
at  this  time  would  be  somewhat  analogous  to  that  in  a 
labor  dispute  where  representatives  of  the  public  use 
their  good  offices  to  get  both  sides  together  under  some 
practical  modus  vivendi.  Such  a  procedure  has  often  set- 
tled industrial  war.  Why  might  it  not  be  tried  in  the 
case  of  international  war? 

We  may  add  that  this  suggestion  of  a  continuous  con- 
ference   of    neutrals    repeatedly    offering    suggestions 
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originated  not  with  some  statesman,  international  law- 
yer, or  peace  advocate,  but  with  a  young  instructor  of 
English  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Miss  Julia 
Grace  Wales  by  name.  Miss  Wales  laid  her  plan  before 
the  local  Peace  Society  where  it  was  enthusiastically 
adopted  as  "The  Wisconsin  Plan"  and  submitted  to  the 
Chicago  Peace  Conference  by  the  Wisconsin  delegates 
and  there  embodied  in  the  Chicago  platform. 

We  earnestly  call  the  proposal  of  Miss  Wales  to  the 
attention  of  President  Wilson  and  Secretary  Bryan. 


WHEN  HINDENBURG  CASTLES 

THERE  is  an  old  belief  that  chess  is  the  game  of 
generals  and  that  the  lessons  of  strategy  may  be 
learned  by  practise  on  the  checkered  board.  Since  Wer 
ist's?  differs  from  the  English  Who's  Who  in  not  giv- 
ing recreations  in  its  biographical  data  we  do  not  know 
whether  Field  Marshal  von  Hindenburg  is  a  devotee  of 
chess  or  of  its  modern  form,  Kriegspiel,  but  we  may 
well  believe  it,  for  his  favorite  maneuver  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  moves  of  the  game.  So  successful  has  it 
been  that  "the  Hindenburg  rochade,"  as  the  German 
newspapers  call  it,  seems  likely  to  become  an  established 
term  in  military  science.  The  rochade  is  simply  what 
our  chess-players  call  "castling"  and  for  those  who  are 
unfamiliar  with  the  game  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it 
consists  of  a  sudden  shift  behind  the  frontal  screen  of 
pawns  so  that  the  weakest  piece  on  the  board,  the  king, 
is  replaced  by  one  of  the  strongest,  the  castle.  This  is 
very  disconcerting  to  an  opponent  because  it  renders 
useless  the  forces  he  has  brought  to  bear  upon  the  for- 
mer point  of  attack  and  obliges  him  to  meet  a  new 
offensive  from  another  quarter. 

Three  times  in  the  present  war  has  Hindenburg  made 
this  move  on  a  grand  scale  and  each  time  he  has  scored 
a  victory  again  the  Russians.  His  opponent.  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas,  either  does  not  understand  the  move  or,  what 
is  more  likely,  cannot  meet  it  quickly  enough  for  lack 
of  railroad  facilities.  But  the  Germans  have  a  complete 
system  of  railroads  paralleling  the  frontier  from  Tilsit 
to  Cracow,  and  along  these  they  can  shift  their  troops 
from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  five  hundred  mile  line 
of  battle  while  the  screen  of  German  troops  established 
on  the  Russian  side  of  the  boundary  conceals  the  move- 
ments of  the  army  behind.  The  only  indication  that 
General  von  Hindenburg  is  preparing  one  of  his  famous 
coups  is  the  sudden  silence  that  falls  on  the  eastern 
frontier.  When  Berlin's  official  bulletin  says:  "Nothing 
of  importance  to  communicate  today,"  the  Russians 
must  look  out  for  something,  but  which  way  to  look  ^^hey 
can  only  guess. 

Early  in  February,  for  instance,  while  the  Russians 
were  rejoicing  over  the  repulse  of  the  Germans  before 
Warsaw  there  came  the  mysterious  news  that  all  com- 
munication with  Dantzig  by  ship  or  rail,  by  telegraph 
or  telephone,  was  cut  off.  Did  this  mean  that  an  earth- 
quake had  swallowed  up  the  city  or  that  the  Russian 
fleet  had  captured  it?  Otherwise  why  should  this  city  on 
the  Baltic  far  to  the  north  of  the  scene  of  active  fight- 
ing be  affected?  The  next  news  we  got  was  that  the 
Russians  had  been  driven  from  East  Prussia.  Then  it 
was  clear  what  had  occurred.  Hindenburg  had  castled. 

Quietly  withdrawing  a  large  part  of  his  troops  from 
the   Bzura   River  where  the  Russian   forces  had   been 


massed  in  defense  of  Warsaw,  he  took  them  around  by 
Thorn  and  Dantzig  and  surprized  the  enemy  behind  the 
Mazurian  lakes  by  a  simultaneous  attack  from  the  north 
and  the  south.  It  was,  as  Petrograd  admits,  only  by 
miracle  or  accident  that  the  Russian  army  in  East 
Prussia  escaped  annihilation. 

Last  October  Hindenburg  had  played  the  same  trick 
by  just  the  opposite  movement.  He  had  suffered  a  severe 
defeat  in  the  forest  of  Augustowo,  east  of  the  East 
Prussian  frontier.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  he 
would  either  have  brought  up  reinforcements  to  renew 
the  attack  or  have  stood  on  the  defensive  to  protect  East 
Prussia  from  invasion.  But  instead  he  shifted  his  troops 
from  the  left  wing  to  the  center  and  before  the  Rus- 
sians knew  it  he  was  within  gunshot  of  Warsaw. 

But  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  quickly  gathered  his  forces 
at  this  point  and  drove  the  Germans  clear  back  to  their 
country.  Then  General  von  Hindenburg  countered  by 
castling;  this  time  by  rushing  Austrian  and  German 
troops  from  his  right  wing  to  the  center.  The  Russians 
retreated  more  swiftly  than  they  had  advanced  and  the 
Germans  established  themselves  on  the  Bzura  River, 
where  they  still  remain. 

The  significance  of  these  maneuvers  is  simply  that 
each  party  is  using  its  strongest  weapon.  Russia  has  an 
exhaustless  supply  of  men  and  can  hold  any  point  where 
they  may  be  massed.  Germany  is  short  of  men,  but  is 
trying  to  compensate  by  superior  mobility.  Neither  side 
has  gained  a  decisive  victory,  so  in  spite  of  its  rapid 
fluctuations,  the  situation  of  the  eastern  frontier  is  so 
far  very  much  the  same  as  on  the  western,  that  is,  a 
stalemate. 


TOO  MANY   RELIGIONS 

IT  was  a  Frenchman  who  once  made  his  jibe  against 
the  United  States  as  the  country  which  had  a  hundred 
religions  and  only  one  sauce.  He  underestimated  the 
number  with  us  of  both  sauces  and  religions,  if  by  re- 
ligions he  meant,  as  we  suppose,  denominations.  The  list 
of  religious  bodies,  with  their  statistics,  compiled  for 
this  year  by  Dr.  Henry  K.  Carroll,  associate  secretary  of 
the  Federal  Council  of  Churches,  embraces  169  religious 
bodies,  large  and  small,  but  of  these  perhaps  six  or  eight 
do  not  call  themselves  Christians  or  would  not  generally 
be  thought  of  as  such.  Not  less  than  160  claim  the  Chris- 
tian name,  and  of  these  150  denominations  are  Protes- 
tant. To  be  sure,  many  of  these  have  only  the  shadow  of 
a  name  and  are  not  worth  the  counting,  such  as  the 
Yorker  River  Brethren,  with  only  423  members,  and  the 
Old  Two  Seed  in  the  Spirit  Predestinarian  Baptists, 
famous  for  their  name,  with  781  members,  and  neither 
of  them  heard  of  since  the  religious  census  of  1906. 

The  total  membership  of  all  these  Protestant  Churches 
as  given  is  about  24,000,000.  They  would  make,  if  united, 
an  imposing  power,  sufficient  to  control  the  policy  and 
destinies  of  the  country,  for  with  them  must  be  counted 
their  non-communicant  adherents,  more  than  as  many 
again.  And  yet  further  are  to  be  added  the  nearly 
14,000,000  Catholics,  which  includes  the  whole  popula- 
tion over  seven  years  of  age. 

But  why  are  these  24,000,000  members  of  Protestant 
Churches  not  gathered  into  one  body?  Well,  17,438,862 
of  them  are  so  gathered  into  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches,  in  which  are  represented  thirty  out  of  150 
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denominations.  These  thirty  include  all  the  larger  bodies, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Southern  Baptists.  That  is, 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  Protestant  Church  communi- 
cants in  the  country  whether  called  evangelical  or  non- 
evangelical  are  already  federated,  and  the  others,  120 
of  them,  are  of  the  smaller  and  less  influential  class. 
They  are  largely  of  the  extremist,  "come-outer"  sort, 
protesters  against  other  Protestants,  good  Christians, 
doubtless,  but  peculiar  if  not  uncomfortable.  It  would  be 
amusing,  if  it  were  not  pitiable,  to  find  nine  kinds  of 
"Faith"  associations,  and  only  one  with  a  thousand 
members ;  twelve  sorts  of  Presbyterians ;  sixteen  of 
Methodists,  and  twenty-one  of  Lutherans. 

What  should  be  done  about  it?  First,  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches  should  go  out  into  the  highways 
and  hedges  and  compel  these  careless  or  recalcitrant  or 
beggarly  bodies  to  come  by  the  dozen  in  to  the  feast; 
and  they  should  batter  the  doors  to  get  in.  But  still 
more,  denominations  should  each  peer  about  to  discover 
with  what  other  one  it  can  incorporate  itself,  gaining 
and  adding  life  thereby,  grafted  into  a  good  olive  tree, 
or,  if  not,  how  it  can  best  by  dying  glorify  God.  It  is 
not  to  the  glory  of  God  if  there  are  169  religions,  so 
called,  in  the  United  States. 


THE  MOBILIZATION   OF  GERMAN  WOMEN 

THE  war  has  swept  away  the  chief  argument  against 
the  admission  of  women  to  political  and  industrial 
equality  in  Germany.  The  opponents  of  woman's  rights 
have  been  willing  to  admit  that  the  bearing  of  children 
demanded  as  much  courage  as  military  service  and  even 
that  it  was  as  useful  to  the  nation,  but  since  it  was  an 
individual  act  it  could  not — in  German  estimation — rank 
with  the  organized  activities  of  men.  So  long  as  women 
showed  themselves  deficient  in  the  ability  to  organize 
and  cooperate  they  could  not  claim  membership  in  the 
supreme  organization,  the  state. 

But  now  the  women  have  demonstrated  that  they  can 
equal  the  other  sex  in  what  the  Germans  regard  as  the 
highest  attainment  of  Kultur.  Their  success  in  form- 
ing and  managing  an  association  of  varied  activities  and 
national  scope  is  in  some  respects  a  more  remarkable 
feat  than  the  mobilization  of  the  German  army,  for  it 
was  effected  without  compulsion  or  previous  training. 
On  the  morning  of  the  day  when  Germany  declared  war 
against  Russia  Dr.  Gertrud  Baumer,  president  of  the 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  issued  a  call  for  the  mob- 
ilization of  German  women  for  social  service.  The  Fed- 
eration itself  includes  half  a  million  members  and  with 
it  are  associated  all  the  philanthropic  and  relief  organ- 
izations of  the  country  as  well  as  an  army  of  other 
women  all  working  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
Nationale  Frauendienst.  It  corresponds  somewhat  to  the 
Ladies'  Aid  Society  of  our  Civil  War  but  has  a  wider 
range.  While  one  branch  is  working  with  the  Red  Cross 
and  another  caring  for  the  comfort  of  the  soldiers  in 
the  field,  the  chief  duty  assumed  is  looking  after  the 
homes  deprived — perhaps  forever — of  the  breadwinner. 
Here  are  women  and  children,  sometimes  sick  and  often 
helpless,  thrown  suddenly  upon  their  own  resources 
when  industry  is  paralyzed  and  times  are  hardest.  Self- 
supporting  women  were  deprived  of  employment  and  the 
singers  and  actresses  were  harder  to  place  than  the  dis- 
charged factory  girls  and  housemaids.  During  the  first 
months  the  volunteer  visitors  in  Berlin  made  personal 


investigations  of  255,000  cases  and  in  October  the 
twenty-three  relief  committees  distributed  100,000  bread 
tickets,  56,000  milk  tickets  and  300,000  meal  tickets  to 
the  needy  of  the  capital. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  forms  of  social  service  has 
been  the  establishment  of  cooking  schools  in  various 
quarters  of  the  cities,  where  free  instruction  has  been 
given  to  housewives  in  the  preparation  of  cheap  and 
nutritious  foods,  in  the  use  of  the  fireless  cooker  and 
in  making  bread  twenty  per  cent  potatoes  and  cooking 
according  to  the  Government  War  Cook  Book.  In  the 
National  Women's  Service  the  same  spirit  of  unity  has 
been  displayed  as  in  Germany  otherwise  and  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  country  rich  and  poor, 
bourgeois  and  socialist,  churchly  and  worldly,  worked 
together  in  a  common  cause.  Let  us  hope  that  when 
peace  comes  the  German  women  will  not  forget  what 
they  have  learned  to  do  and  that  the  German  men  will 
remember  it,  too. 


THE  LARGER  AMERICA 

THERE  came  on  the  wires  the  other  day  the  report 
that  Villa — or  was  it  some  other  one  of  the  fighting 
chiefs  that  are  distracting  poor  Mexico? — was  planning 
to  set  up  an  independent  government  in  north  Mexico, 
a  secession,  and  leave  the  capital  and  the  richer  and 
more  populous  south  to  the  Carranzists  and  Zapatists, 
or  whatever  the  factions  may  be  that  will  carry  on  the 
fight.  Indeed,  the  papers  had  a  map  to  show  how  the 
dividing  line  would  run.  It  may  be  all  nonsense,  perhaps 
not;  but  could  one  help  thinking  about  it? 

Mexico  had  one  such  division,  or  secession,  in  the 
Alamo  time,  and  it  worked  happily  for  the  people. 
To  be  sure,  we  helped  the  Texans,  for  they  wanted  to 
come  under  our  wing,  and  they  needed  our  help,  and  in 
those  days  we  wanted  more  land  for  slavery,  something 
we  are  ashamed  of  now.  Now  we  have  no  wish  to  inter- 
vene with  a  single  soldier  to  help  either  or  any  faction, 
not  even  if  the  leaders,  looking  at  Texas  and  at  the 
other  states  that  were  then  Mexican,  should  offer  annex- 
ation as  the  price  of  aid.  Tho  we  know  it  would  be  a 
blest  thing  for  them  to  join  their  future  with  ours,  they 
must  come,  if  at  all,  of  their  own  free  will  and  initia- 
tive, not  seduced  by  us. 

But  think  what  this  long  Mexican  revolution  means. 
Mexico  is  not  free.  She  is  a  land  of  peons  and  slaves. 
Because  peons  and  slaves  they  are  poor  and  ignorant 
and  dissatisfied  and  all  poisoned  with  sedition.  There 
are  13,000,000  Mexicans,  and  7000  men  own  nearly  all 
the  land.  One  man  owns  over  30,000,000  acres.  That  is 
the  condition  which  caused  the  French  Revolution,  when 
by  a  most  beneficent  act  of  violence  the  feudal  and  ec- 
clesiastical estates  were  confiscated  and  divided  among 
the  people.  In  a  different  way  the  lands  in  the  states 
from  California  to  Texas  that  were  once  Mexican  have 
been  portioned  out  to  settlers  and  we  have  no  more  peons 
there.  Not  unless  Villa,  or  any  one  else  that  should  lead 
a  possible  North  Mexico,  shall  find  some  way  to  break 
up  the  feudalism  of  Sonora  and  Chihauhua  and  Coahuila 
can  there  be  peace,  or  ought  there  to  be  peace,  to  that 
distracted  land.  Nor  does  it  need  French  confiscation. 
In  a  peaceful  way,  and  by  an  act  of  Parliament,  the  vast 
estates  of  Ireland  are  passing  into  the  ownership  of 
those  who  were  tenants,  and  Senor  Zeferino  Domingally, 
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an  intelligent  Mexican  landholder,  is  now  in  this  country 
asking  the  sympathy  of  our  people  for  such  an  effort  to 
answer  "the  cry  of  the  peon  for  land  and  liberty." 

Why  should  not  the  American  people  have  an  intense 
compassion  for  the  pitiable  condition  of  poor,  distracted 
Mexico,  as  well  as  for  Belgium  and  France  and  Germany 
and  Austria?  Perhaps  the  way  of  relief  may  come  thru 
division,  possibly  followed  by  annexation ;  but  Heaven 
forbid  that  it  be  by  another  Mexican  war.  We  are  better- 
minded  than  we  were  then.  And  yet  we  cannot  help  re- 
membering that  treaties  and  federation  are  good,  but 
union  is  better.  Do  we  dream  when  we  anticipate  the 
time  when,  not  by  annexation,  but  by  some  future  or- 
ganic act  in  equal  agreement,  all  of  North  America  from 
Panama  to  the  Pole  shall  embrace  one  united  people. 
ruled  by  and  for  the  people,  sufficient  in  themselves, 
fearing  none,  feared  by  none,  forgetting  all  names  and 
all  pride  of  race  in  the  one  common  name,  American, 
one  commonwealth  for  the  common  weal?  Is  it  a  dream? 
Then  let  us  dream  till  the  dream  comes  true.  It  may  be 
far  off,  but  to  that  the  higher  statesmanship  will  look, 
as  it  looks  for  one  Bund  for  all  Europe,  when  armies 
and  navies  shall  cease  to  be. 


OUR  DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE 

IN  an  address  before  Harvard  students  some  time  ago 
Mr.  Curtis  Guild  told  some  of  the  infelicities  of  our 
diplomatic  service  as  he  learned  of  them  during  two 
years  while  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  now  Petro- 
grad.  One  of  the  least  of  them  was  that  our  Congress 
allows  only  beggarly  salaries  for  the  service,  and  does 
not  even  yet  generally  supply  the  residence,  so  that  he 
had  to  hire  a  house  near  a  police  station,  while  Spain 
supplied  its  Ambassador  with  a  worthy  residence  on  a 
worthy  avenue. 

But  the  chief  blunder  of  our  Government  is  a  much 
worse  one  and  Mr.  Guild  made  it  clear  what  it  is.  We 
make  our  diplomatic  posts  prizes  for  political  service, 
paying  in  honors  for  service  to  the  party  instead  of 
securing  the  best  men  to  serve  the  country.  Foreign 
affairs  should  recognize  no  party. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  supposedly  civilized 
country  which  changes  its  Ministers  and  Ambas- 
sadors with  every  change  of  administration.  The  cus- 
tom is,  to  find  the  best  rich  man  possible,  who  has 
helped  the  party,  and  who  can  afford  to  pay  handsomely 
for  the  honor  by  spending  two  or  three  times  as  much 
as  the  salary  paid  him.  They  are  likely  to  be  good 
business  men,  able  to  do  admirably  in  helping  sufferers 
in  case  of  earthquake  or  war,  but  quite  ignorant  of 
diplomatic  business.  Indeed  we  are  never  sure  that  a 
Secretary  of  State  will  know  anything  about  statesman- 
ship. What  would  a  merchant  think  of  sending  a  com- 
mercial agent  to  Germany  who  could  not  talk  German 
or  to  France  who  could  not  talk  French  ?  And  yet  we  send 
men  to  do  the  most  important  business  of  the  nation 
who  do  not  know  the  language  of  the  country  they  go  to. 
No  man  ought  to  be  our  representative  abroad  who  can- 
not speak  three  or  four  different  languages,  and  par- 
ticularly the  language  of  the  country  to  which  he  is  sent. 

Then  he  must  have  time  to  get  acquainted  with  the 
country  itself  and  with  its  statesmen,  and  particularly 
with  the  representatives  of  other  countries.  This  cannot 
be  if  the  office  is  a  political  one.  We  are  now  learning 


that  the  consular  business  must  not  be  political,  but 
must  have  a  stable  tenure.  Much  more  should  this  be 
true  of  the  diplomatic  service  on  which  good  relations 
must  depend  so  as  to  maintain  peace  and  avoid  war. 

Diplomacy  should  allow  a  career.  It  should  require  a 
careful  training  with  transfer  from  the  lower  secretary- 
ships to  the  highest  positions  for  the  most  competent. 
We  have  had  some  admirable  Ambassadors  abroad,  but 
they  succeeded  best  at  a  time  when  the  position  was 
more  ornamental  than  it  is  coming  to  be  now.  We  have 
more  international  business  than  we  had  before  we  en- 
tered into  world  politics.  American  interests  are  much 
wider  than  they  were,  and  of  all  nations  we  ought  to  be 
most  influential  in  securing  and  prescribing  terms  and 
treaties  of  peace.  Do  we  find  it  to  our  profit  to  take  our 
foreign  trade  out  of  politics,  and  shall  we  make  our 
international  relations  the  football  of  party  success? 
Shall  we  train  our  consuls  whose  business  is  trade,  and 
not  give  experience  and  training  to  our  diplomats?  Let 
us  think  of  it. 


Writing  letters  to  a  princess  is  a  task  that  a  good  many 
American  youngsters  who  write  other  letters  under  violent 
protest  would  willingly  undertake.  The  Belgian  Relief  Fund 
Committee,  at  10  Bridge  Street,  New  York,  invites  Ameri- 
can children  to  fill  an  "Easter  Argosy"  with  food  for  Bel- 
gian babies  and  with  their  own  particular  messages  to 
Princess  Marie  Jose,  the  pretty  little  nine  year  old  daugh- 
ter of  King  Albert.  Marie  Jose  may  perhaps  be  pleased  to 
get  the  twenty-word  letters,  but  the  Belgian  babies  and  their 
mothers  will  surely  be  saved  from  starvation  by  the  food. 


Probably  nothing  that  the  United  States  can  say  will 
effect  much  change  in  the  blockade  policies  of  either  Ger- 
many or  Great  Britain.  The  conflict  is  too  bitter  for  that. 
But  whatever  protests  we  feel  called  upon  to  make  will 
prepare  the  way  for  pressing  American  claims  for  com- 
pensation when  the  war  is  over.  Thus  it  has  been  in  every 
war.  The  fighters  have  often  hurt  the  "innocent  bystander." 
And  when  the  fight  is  over,  the  "innocent  bystander"  has 
sent  in  his  bill. 


The  National  Child  Labor  bill  passed  the  House  by  an 
overwhelming  majority,  was  favorably  reported  by  the 
Senate  committee — and  was  kept  from  a  vote  in  the  last 
hours  of  the  session  by  the  objection  of  one  man.  The  next 
Congress  should  see  it  become  law  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  those  men  who  consider  the  making  of  cotton  cloth  a 
more  important  industry  than  the  making  of  men  and  women. 


Thousands  of  women  have  promptly  responded  to  the  call 
of  the  British  Government  for  volunteers  to  take  the  place 
in  various  industries  of  workmen  who  are  needed  in  the 
army.  Why  not  try  letting  women  take  the  place  of  the 
soldiers  at  the  polls  as  well?  Or  is  voting  so  much  more 
a  masculine  accomplishment  than  work? 


The  origin  of  the  word  "jitney,"  which  seems  to  mean  a 
five-cent  piece,  is  lost  in  obscurity.  But  the  "jitney,"  mean- 
ing a  bus  with  a  five-cent  fare,  is  rapidly  becoming  a  very 
definite  reality  in  many  American  cities.  It  is  making  many 
a  so-called  public  service  corporation  sit  up  and  take  notice. 


An  article  in  the  January  number  of  The  British  Review 
entitled  "The  True  History  of  the  War,"  has  had  eighteen 
passages  excised  by  the  censor.  What  is  left  may  be  "the 
truth,"  but  it  is  evidently  not  "the  whole  truth." 


Altho  the  soldiers  in  Europe  have  converted  their  swords 
into  spades  and  their  spears  into  pick-axes  the  millennium 
is  not  yet  come. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  WEEK 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

March  15 — German  cruiser  "Dresden" 
attacked  in  harbor  of  Chilean  island 
of  Juan  Fernandez  by  three  British 
warships  and  blown  up  by  her  com- 
mander. Russians  capture  eastern 
defenses  of  Przemysl. 

March  16 — British  and  Germans  fight- 
ing over  St.  Eloi  near  Ypres.  Zep- 
pelins drop  bombs  on  Calais. 

March  11 — French  battleship  "Bou- 
vet"  and  British  battleships  "Irre- 
sistible" and  "Ocean"  sunk  by  mines 
in  Dardanelles.  Russians  capture 
Memel,  East  Prussia. 

March  18 — Germans  bombarding  Oso- 
wiec  at  closer  range.  French  report 
gains  in  Champagne  and  Wcevre. 

March  19 — Engagements  between  Rus- 
sians and  Germans  along  Narew, 
Niemen,  Orzyc,  Bobr.  Bzura  and 
Pilica  rivers.  Kaiser  holds  council 
of  war  at  Lille  with  Kings  of  Sax- 
ony and  Wiirttemberg. 

March  20 — Russians  cut  off  Erzerum 
from  Black  Sea.  In  Galicia  Russians 
attacking  Kolomea  fi"om  the  east. 

March  21 — Two  Zeppelins  drop  bombs 
on  Paris.  Germans  storm  Great 
Reichackerkopf,  Vosges. 


Paris    has    been    visited 
Zeppelins      ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  q^^_ 

Raid  Fans  ^^^  aeroplanes,  but  the 
damage  done  has  been  so  slight  that 
the  Parisians  have  regarded  them 
more  as  a  diversion  than  a  danger. 
The  first  attack  by  dirigibles  took 
place  at  one  o'clock  Sunday  morning, 
when  two  Zeppelins  came  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Compiegne,  where 
the  German  lines  for  the  last  seven 
months  have  been  maintained  within 
forty-five  miles  of  Paris.  The  capital 
was  notified  by  telegrams  from  the 
front  and  buglers  were  sent  thruout 
the  city  in  taxicabs  to  warn  the  in- 
habitants. All  the  lights  were  at  once 
extinguished,  but  the  factories  in  the 
northwestern  suburb  of  Courbevoie 
were  still  lighted  for  the  night  work 
on  war  material,  and  the  glass  roofs 
served  as  a  target  to  the  visitants. 
Bombs  of  terrific  force  exploded  in 
two  of  the  factories,  completely 
wrecking  them,  but  only  one  work- 
man was  hurt.  Bombs  were  also 
dropt  in  the  suburb  of  Neuilly,  north 
of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  and  the  Ba- 
tignoUes  quarter,  with  no  fatal  re- 
sults. The  airguns  of  the  forts 
opened  fire  on  the  balloons  and  a 
flock  of  aeroplanes  with  search- 
lights pursued  them  beyond  the  outer 
fortifications,  but  they  escaped  to  the 
German  lines  without  injury. 

A  Zeppelin  took  advantage  of  a 
fog  on  the  morning  of  March  18  to 
drop  incendiary  bombs  on  Calais. 
One  fell  upon  two  railroad  cars  and 
I  killed  nine  mechanics  sleeping  there. 
Another  bomb  struck  the  Cathedral 


of  Notre  Dame  and  a  third  a  hospi- 
tal filled  with  Belgian  wounded. 

The  Germans  protest  against  the 
act  of  French  aviators  in  dropping 
bombs  upon  the  undefended  Alsatian 
town  of  Schlettstadt.  One  of  them 
fell  upon  a  school,  killing  the  woman 
teacher  and  two  children  and  severe- 
ly wounding  ten  others. 

rr.,  ...  ,  ■  r.  ,  Thc  attack  on 
Three  Warships  Sunk      ^^^       j^^^^^_ 

m  Dardanelles  ^^jj^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

March  18  resulted  in  very  serious 
losses  to  the  Allied  fleet.  The  trawl- 
ers had  been  engaged  for  weeks  in 
dragging  the  strait  by  day  and  night 
and  it  was  supposed  that  all  mines 
had  been  cleared  away  up  to  the  nar- 
rows so  the  fleet  could  venture  in  to 
shell  the  forts  at  this  point.  Accord- 
ingly the  superdreadnought  "Queen 
Elizabeth,"  accompanied  by  the  bat- 
tleships "Inflexible,"  "Agamemnon" 
and  "Lord  Nelson,"  entered  the  chan- 
nel and  at  10.45  opened  fire  at  the 
forts  near  Chanak  on  the  Asiatic 
side  and  Kilid  Bahr  on  the  Euro- 
pean. The  battleships  "Prince 
George"  and  "Triumph"  followed 
and  engaged  the  guns  at  Kephez 
Point  and  the  shore  opposite.  An 
hour  and  a  half  afterward  four 
French  battleships,  the  "Suffren," 
"Bouvet,"  "Gaulois"  and  "Charle- 
magne," came  in  and  attacked  at 
closer  range. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  the  battle- 
ships in  the  strait  were  ordered  to 
retire,  and  a  British  squadron  com- 
Dosed  of  the  "Vengeance,"  "Irresist- 
ible,"    "Albion,"    "Ocean,"     "Swift- 


sure"  and  "Majestic"  was  sent  in  to 
relieve  them.  Just  at  this  time,  when 
the  channel  was  occupied  by  the  re- 
tiring and  advancing  fleets,  a  num- 
ber of  floating  mines  were  released 
in  the  narrows  or  above  and  were 
carried  down  by  the  strong  current, 
which  runs  from  the  Black  Sea  to 
the  JEgean.  One  of  them  struck  the 
French  "Bouvet,"  which  sank  within 
three  minutes  in  the  bay  of  Eren- 
keui,  on  the  Asiatic  side,  where  the 
water  measures  thirty-six  fathoms. 
Only  sixty-four  of  her  600  men  es- 
caped. At  four  o'clock  the  "Irresisti- 
ble" was  struck  and  at  six  the 
"Ocean."  Both  vessels  sank  in  deep 
water,  but  there  was  time  to  rescue 
most  of  their  crews.  The  British  bat- 
tle cruiser  "Inflexible"  and  the 
French  battleship  "Gaulois"  were 
struck  by  14-inch  shells  from  Kilid 
Bahr  and  Chanak  and  disabled.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Turkish  account  other 
vessels  of  the  Allied  fleet  were  sunk 
or  damaged.  This  action  was  fought 
under  the  command  of  Rear  Admiral 
John  Michael  de  Robeck,  as  Admiral 
Garden,  who  has  hitherto  had  charge 
of  the  operations,  is  reported  ill.  The 
casualties  will  not  interfere  with  the 
continuance  of  the  attack,  for  the 
"Henri  IV,"  now  on  the  Syrian  coast, 
has  been  ordered  to  take  the  place  of 
the  "Bouvet,"  and  the  British  war- 
ships "Queen"  and  "Implacable"  are 
on  their  way  to  the  Dardanelles. 

The  British  light  cruiser  "Ame- 
thyst" made  a  daring  raid  into  the 
narrows  on  March  13  to  cut  the  cable 
connecting  the  Asiatic  and  European 
sections  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  She 
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succeeded  in  hooking  up  the  cable 
and  breaking  it  and  escaped  under 
fire  from  both  shores.  She  was  struck 
many  times  and  thirty  men  were 
killed. 


Russians 


The    Russians,    ex- 

^  ,,       ,      pelled     last     month 

Capture  Memel      ^^^^  ^^^.^  positions 

east  of  the  Mazurian  Lakes,  have  re- 
sumed the  offensive  by  an  attack 
upon  the  strip  of  East  Prussia  which 
stretches  north  along  the  Baltic.  A 
detachment  entered  Memel,  the  most 
northerly  seaport  of  Germany,  in  the 
evening  of  Thursday,  and  after  some 
street  fighting,  in  which  civilians 
took  part,  the  city  was  occupied.  An- 
other force  of  Russian  troops  oper- 
ating forty  miles  southward  of  Me- 
mel regained  Tauroggen,  a  Russian 
town  just  over  the  border,  which  has 
been  for  some  time  held  by  the  Ger- 
mans. This  brings  the  Russians 
again  within  a  few  miles  of  Tilsit  on 
the  Memel  (Niemen)  River,  which 
they  captured  in  August,  but  were 
forced  by  Hindenburg  to  relinquish. 

The  Germans  claim  that  in  this 
invasion  the  Russians  are  burning 
villages  and  pillaging  estates,  leav- 
ing a  bare  and  devastated  country  in 
the  wake  of  the  army.  They  threaten 
to  retaliate  by  destroying  three  Rus* 
sian  villages  for  every  Prussian  vil- 
lage destroyed  and  by  burning  the 
public  buildings  of  Suwalki  or  other 
provincial  capitals  now  in  their 
hands  in  case  the  Russians  set  fire  to 
the  public  buildings  of  Memel.  Ac- 
cording to  the  German  official  figures 
the  Russians  in  their  two  former  in- 
vasions of  East  Prussia  destroyed 
8000  houses  and  the  refugees  from 
the  province  number  over  300,000. 
East  Prussia  is  a  great  horse-raising 
region,  but  there  are  now  scarcely 
6000  left  of  100,000  horses  before 
the  war. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Russians 
estimate  the  damage  done  to  Poland 
amounts  to  over  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars. Ninety-five  Polish  tov^ms  and 
4500  villages  have  been  destroyed. 
However  much  one  may  distrust  the 
accuracy  of  the  figures  on  either  side 
it  is  certain  that  the  suffering  of  the 
population  of  East  Prussia  and  Po- 
land is  much  worse  than  Belgium, 
for  the  people  are  poorer  and  part  of 
the  country  has  been  fought  over 
several  times  mile  by  mile. 


have  crost  the  Yser  River  between 
Nieuport  and  Dixmude  and  taken 
possession  of  the  German  trenches. 
This  region  is  still  partially  flooded, 
but  the  Belgians  as  they  advanced 
built  roads  under  fire  and  got  over 
the  canals  and  ditches  by  means  of 
planks  and  bundles  of  faggots. 

South  of  the  ancient  Flemish  city 
of  Ypres  the  British  and  Germans 
have  been  engaged  in  a  desperate 
struggle  for  St.  Eloi.  This  village 
has  changed  hands  several  times  dur- 
ing the  week.  When  the  British  cap- 
tured it  fresh  troops  were  brought 
up  from  Bruges  and  the  British 
trenches  carried,  tho  at  terrible  sac- 
rifice.  Later  in  the  same  day   some 


Allies  Attack  in 
France  and  Flanders 


All  three  of  cne 
Allies,  Bel- 
gians, British 
and  French,  have  undertaken  a  vig- 
orous offensive  during  the  last  fort- 
night, and,  altho  the  territorial  gains 
do  not  show  up  on  the  map,  they  are 
more  considerable  than  have  been  re- 
ported since  last  fall.  The  Belgians 


of  them  were  regained  by  the  Brit- 
ish. 

North  of  La  Bassee  the  British 
have  held  the  town  of  Neuve  Cha- 
pelle,  which  they  captured  on  March 
10.  In  that  engagement  the  British 
took  1720  prisoners,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  total  German  casual- 
ties amount  to  5000  dead  and  13,000 
wounded.  The  Germans  attempted 
for  three  days  to  regain  the  ground 
they  had  lost,  but  made  no  progress. 
In  this  action  the  British  lost  263 
officers  killed  and  427  wounded.  This 
astonishing  fatality  among  the  offi- 
cers is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  ad- 
vancing over  intricate  country  inter- 
sected with  hedges  and  ditches  pla- 
toon commanders  had  to  go  forward 
to  find  gaps  and  bridges  where  their 
men  might  pass. 


The  War  on 
Commerce 


The  American  Govern- 
ment has  given  out  its 


THE  WESTERN  THEATER  OF  WAR 

After  seven  months  of  deadlock  there  is  a  re- 
newal of  activity  in  France  and  Flanders.  The 
spring  campaign  opens  with  a  vigoi'ous  attack 
(1)  of  the  Belgians  north  of  Dixmude,  (2)  of 
the  Germans  south  of  Ypres  and  (3)  of  the 
British   north   of  La   Bassee 


correspondence  with 
Germany,  France  and  Great  Britain 
in  regard  to  the  rights  of  neutral 
shipping  on  the  high  seas.  On  Febru-^ 
ary  20  our  Government  addrest  iden- 
tic notes  to  Germany  and  Great  Brit- 
ain in  which  it  was  suggested,  first, 
that  both  countries  agree  not  to  sow 
floating  mines  or  use  submarines  to 
attack  merchant  vessels  or  use  neu- 
tral flags  as  disguise;  second,  that 
Germany  agree  to  permit  American 
agents  in  Germany  to  receive  and 
distribute  foodstuffs  to  noncombat- 
ants  only,  and,  third,  that  shipments 
of  foods  and  foodstuffs  to  such  au- 
thorized agents  be  permitted. 

In  a  reply  dated  March  1,  Ger- 
many accepted  in  general  most  of  the 
American  stipulations  on  condition 
that  England  accept  them  and  con- 
sent to  abide  by  the  Declaration  of 
London.  The  British  reply  presented 
a  long  list  of  alleged  German  atroci- 
ties and  violations  of  international 
law  and  ended  with  the  declaration 
that  France  and  Great  Britain  had 
decided  to  stop  all  supplies  going  to 
or  from  Germany,  and  that  "the 
British  fleet  has  instituted  a  block- 
ade effectively  controlling  by  cruiser 
cordon  all  passage  to  or  from  Ger- 
many by  sea." 

On  March  5,  our  Government  sent 
identic  notes  of  inquiry  to  the 
French  and  British  Governments 
criticizing  their  declaration  of  in- 
tended retaliation  upon  commerce 
with  Germany  and  raising  especially 
the  following  point: 

The  language  of  the  declaration  is 
"the  British  and  French  Governments 
will  therefore  hold  themselves  free  to 
detain  and  take  into  port  ships  carry- 
ing goods  of  presumed  enemy  destina- 
tion, ownership  or  origin.  It  is  not  in- 
tended to  confiscate  such  vessels  or  car- 
goes unless  they  would  otherwise  be 
liable  to  condemnation." 
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The  first  sentence  claims  a  right  per- 
taining only  to  a  state  of  blockade.  The 
last  sentence  proposes  a  treatment  of 
ships  and  cargoes  as  if  no  blockade  ex- 
isted. The  two  together  present  a  pro- 
posed course  of  action  previously  un- 
known to  international  law. 

As  a  consequence  neutrals  have  no 
standard  by  which  to  measure  their 
rights  or  to  avoid  danger  to  their  ships 
and  cargoes.  The  paradoxical  situation 
thus  created  should  be  changed  and  the 
declaring  powers  ought  to  assert  wheth- 
er they  rely  upon  the  rules  governing  a 
blockade  or  the  rules  applicable  when 
no  blockade  exists. 

In  reply  the  British  Government 
declares  that  the  proposed  form  of 
blockade  is  less  hard  upon  neutrals 
than  the  regular  blockade,  in  that  it 
is  not  proposed  to  confiscate  ships  or 
cargoes  but  only  to  stop  shipping  to 
or  from  enemy  territory.  The  French 
reply  is  similar,  but  adds  the  assur- 
ance that  it  is  not  intended  to  extend 
the  action  of  French  cruisers  beyond 
European  waters,  including  the  Med- 
iterranean. 

Sedition  in  ^^  ^^^  hoped  in  Ger- 
India  many  and  perhaps  also 
feared  in  England  that 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  would 
be  the  signal  for  a  native  rising  in 
India  which  would  keep  a  large  part 
of  the  British  army  busy  there. 
These  anticipations  have  not  been 
realized.  The  Indian  troops  have  done 
valiant  service  in  France,  the  native 
princes  have  voluntarily  contributed 
men  and  money  to  the  support  of  the 
empire  and  there  has  been  no  serious 
disorder  among  the  people. 

But  it  is  now  transpiring  that  con- 
ditions in  India  have  not  been  as 
peaceable  as  the  outside  world  has 
been  led  to  suppose  and  that  the  dan- 
ger of  trouble  is  increasing.  Sir  Reg- 
inald Henry  Craddock,  a  member  of 
the  Viceroy's  Council,  speaking  in 
support  of  a  bill  for  the  defense  of 
India,  stated  that  it  had  become  nec- 
essary to  arm  the  military  authorities 
with  special  powers  to  act  in  emer- 
gencies and  nip  in  the  bud  any  and 
all  manifestations  of  lawlessness. 
Owing  to  the  stringent  censorship 
nothing  is  known  about  the  disorders 
to  which  Sir  Reginald  referred  ex- 
cept as  he  alludes  to  the  "campaign 
engineered  on  the  Pacific  coast  of 
America,  whence  some  deluded  men 
had  returned  during  the  past  few 
months  with  their  minds  poisoned 
and  had  committed  acts  of  violence  in 
Bengal." 

It  has  been  the  custom  for  many 
years  for  the  Indian  Nationalists  to 
send  their  sons  to  American  universi- 
ties in  order  that  they  might  be 
brought  up  in  a  more  democratic  at- 
mosphere than  that  of  the  British 
schools.  These  young  men  are  as  a 
rule  decidedly  anti-British  in  their 
sentiment,  but  it  is  hardly  to  be  sup- 


posed that  they  are  engaged  in  en- 
gineering any  serious  rising. 

On  February  15  there  was  a  mu- 
tiny at  Singapore  among  the  Ben- 
galese  troops  about  to  be  transported 
to  Egypt.  The  British  censor  has  al- 
lowed no  detailed  information  regard- 
ing it  to  be  sent  out,  but  from  Tokyo 
and  Manila  it  has  been  learned  that 
eight  hundred  men  of  the  Fifth 
Light  Infantry  revolted  and  terror- 
ized the  town  until  the  following  day 
when  the  arrival  of  Japanese,  French 
and  British  warships  put  down  the 
insurrection.  The  Chinese  of  Singa- 
pore are  said  to  have  joined  with  the 
mutineers  in  fighting  the  Japanese 
and  fifteen  Germans  from  the  deten- 
tion camp  also  took  up  arms  on  that 
'side.  As  fast  as  the  mutineers  were 
caught  they  were  publicly  executed 
in  the  public  square  of  Singapore  as 


a  warning  to  their  race.  The  Sikhs 
remained  loyal  and  assisted  the  Jap- 
anese and  French  marines  in  putting 
down  the  Bengalese.  The  British  loss 
was  thirty-six,  including  several  civil- 
ians and  one  woman.  Several  hundred 
of  the  Indians  are  reported  killed. 
According  to  the  London  India  Office 
the  German  consular  and  commercial 
agents  are  fomenting  disorder  in 
India  and  urging  the  Mohammedans 
to  rise  in  accordance  with  the  Sul- 
tan's call  for  a  Jehad  or  Holy  War 
against  the  Christians. 


Chinese  Concessions 
to  Japan 


(c;    Underwood   &    Underwood 

A    NEW  MONUMENT  TO  BISMARCK 

Completed  last  month  in  Niirnberg.  On  the 
sides  are  figrures  representing  .Justice,  Truth, 
Courage  and  Kight,  while  the  Iron  Chancellor 
himself  tops  the  shaft.  Bismarck  was  born  a 
hundred  years  ago — April   1,  1815 


The  landing  of 
two  battalions 
of  Japanese 
troops  at  the  Chinese  port  of  Tien- 
tsin has  aroused  great  indignation 
among  the  Chinese,  and  mass  meet- 
ings held  in  various  cities  of  the  re- 
public have  voiced  a  demand  that 
China  resist  Japanese  encroachments 
by  force  of  arms.  In  England  also 
considerable  apprehension  is  exprest 
over  the  sweeping  character  of  the 
Japanese  demands,  especially  those 
giving  Japan  control  of  the  railroads, 
mines  and  steel  works  of  the  Yang- 
tse  Valley.  It  was  rumored  that  Great 
Britain  and  Russia  had  remonstrated 
with  their  Asiatic  ally,  but  this  re- 
port is  officially  denied  from  Lon- 
don. 

Washington  is  said  to  have  direct- 
ed a  note  of  inquiry  on  the  subject  to 
the  Japanese  Government,  and  Count 
Okuma,  the  Premier,  states  that  the 
reply  fully  satisfied  the  American 
Government  that  Japan  had  no  de- 
signs upon  the  integrity  of  China. 
According  to  the  Japanese  the  anti- 
Japanese  agitation  in  China  is  due 
to  emissaries  of  Germany. 

According  to  the  London  Times 
the  Chinese  negotiators  have  accept- 
ed three  more  of  the  Japanese  de- 
mands, namely,  that  Japan  be  given 
the  first  option  on  any  foreign  loan, 
that  preference  be  given  to  Japanese 
in  engaging  foreign  advisers  and  po- 
lice inspectors,  and  that  new  treaty 
ports  be  opened  in  Mongolia.  The 
Chinese  representatives  at  the  Pe- 
king conference  are  holding  out 
against  exempting  Japanese  resi- 
dents in  China  from  taxation  and 
local  law. 

Richard  Peter  Stegler, 
War  Cases     a     German,     who     has 

resided  in  this  coun- 
try for  some  years,  recently  at- 
tempted to  obtain  a  passport  for 
England  by  means  of  a  false 
birth  certificate  and  other  fraudulent 
papers.  He  was  arrested,  with  two 
men,  Gustave  Cook  and  Richard 
Madden,  who  had  assisted  him  for 
pay.  At  the  trial,  in  New  York,  Steg- 
ler testified  for  the  prosecution,  mak- 
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ing  a  full  confession.  He  was  sent  to 
jail  for  two  months,  and  terms  of  ten 
months  were  given  to  his  associates. 
The  case  has  excited  much  interest 
because  of  Stegler's  assertion  that  he 
was  encouraged  and  assisted  by 
Captain  Boy-Ed,  the  naval  attache  of 
the  German  embassy  at  Washington. 
The  story  told  was  that  Stegler  was 
to  act  in  England  as  a  spy  for  Ger- 
many; that  he  received  from  the  na- 
val attache  $178,  most  of  which  he 
used  in  paying  for  the  fraudulent 
papers,  and  that  his  wife  was  to  have 
a  pension  if  he  should  lose  his  life. 
This  provision  was  suggested  by  the 
fate  of  the  German  spy  Lody,  who 
was  executed  in  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don. When  Stegler  was  sentenced,  his 
counsel  exprest  regret  because  "the 
representative  of  the  German  Gov- 
ernment who  had  led  him  on"  was 
immune. 

Werner  Horn,  the  German  who  at- 
tempted to  destroy  the  railroad 
bridge  at  Vanceboro,  Maine,  will  be 
taken  to  Boston  for  trial.  The  Fed- 
eral commissioner  before  whom  he 
appeared  gave  no  weight  to  his  coun- 
sel's plea  that  he  should  be  released 
because  his  offense  had  been  a  bel- 
ligerent's act  of  war. 

William  Muller,  the  German  con- 
sul   at    Seattle,    and    his    secretary 


I'ress   Illustratins   Company 


GLORY 
A   cemetery   "for  heroes"   at   Munich 


have  been  arrested  on  the  charge 
that  they  conspired  to  buy  the  busi- 
ness secrets  of  the  Seattle  Construc- 
tion and  Dry  Dock  Company  by  cor- 
rupting one  of  the  company's  clerks. 
This  clerk's  story  is  that  he  was  to 
be  paid  by  the  consul  for  bills  of 
lading  which  showed  that  the  com- 
pany was  shipping  to  Canada,  in  vio- 
lation of  neutrality,  parts  of  subma- 
rines. The  bills  of  lading,  or  copies 
of  them,  were  in  the  consul's  office. 
The  company  says  that  it  has 
shipped  no  parts  except  those  of  sub- 
marines ordered  by  Chili  and  sold 
before  the  war  by  that  country  to 
British  Columbia. 


Trust 
Decisions 


Press  Illustrating   Company 

GLORY 

A     French     lieutenant     kissed     by     his     general 

after     receiving    the    decoration    of    the    Le^on 

d'Honneur 


A  Federal  court,  com- 
posed of  Judges  Putnam, 
Brown  and  Dodge,  in 
Boston  last  week  dismissed  the  Gov- 
ernment's suit,  begun  four  years  ago, 
against  the  United  Shoe  Machinery 
Company,  which  was  accused  of  vio- 
lating the  Anti-Trust  law.  The  court 
held  that  the  company's  patents  en- 
abled it  legally  to  prevent  the  use  of 
the  patented  machinery  by  its  com- 
petitors. The  judges  said  they  had 
failed  to  find  any  support  for  "the 
charges  of  intended  oppression,  arbi- 
trary conduct,  or  anything  of  that 
nature."  Nor  was  there  any  evidence 
of  "a  purpose  to  destroy  what  could 
not  be  acquired  by  straightforward- 
ness." The  company  had  not  enforced 
its  leases  in  an  unreasonable  man- 
ner. 

Attorney  General  Gregory  has  dis- 
missed   the   complaint    of   the    New 


York  Sun  against  the  Associated 
Press,  in  which  it  was  alleged  that 
the  latter  exercised  powers  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Anti-Trust  law.  He  ex- 
presses the  opinion  that  it  is  no  vio- 
lation of  the  law  for  a  group  of 
newspapers  to  collect  and  distribute 
news  for  their  common  benefit,  and 
to  that  end  to  agree  to  furnish  the 
news  collected  by  them  only  to  each 
other  or  to  the  association.  He  also 
says  that  newspapers  desiring  to 
form  such  an  organization  may  law- 
fully determine  who  shall  be  and  who 
shall  not  be  their  associates. 

Two  important  de- 
The  Railroads      cisions        concerning 

railroad  rates  have 
been  announced  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  first  annuls  the  West  Vir- 
ginia law  of  1907  making  the  pas- 
senger rate  two  cents  a  mile.  This 
statute  is  held  to  be  virtually  confis- 
catory, because,  if  it  allows  any  profit 
at  all,  it  is  a  very  small  one. 
The  second  condemns  North  Dako- 
ta's law  making  a  maximum  rate 
on  coal  in  carload  lots,  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  rate  permits  no  profit  or 
return  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation. The  court  holds  that  a 
state  cannot  compel  a  railroad  com- 
pany to  carry  any  specified  commod- 
ity at  a  loss,  or  for  an  inadequate 
profit,  even  if  the  profit  on  all  the 
other  commodities  transported  is 
reasonable  and  sufficient.  This  doc- 
trine is  applied  to  the  passenger 
traffic  as  well  as  to  any  kind  of 
freight  which  may  be  singled  out  for 
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rate  legislation.  The  decisions  are 
believed  to  be  far-reaching  and  are 
regarded  with  much  satisfaction  by 
the  railroad  companies. 

In  Michigan  the  freight  rate  in- 
crease of  five  per  cent  sought  by  the 
lines  on  the  peninsula  has  been 
granted  by  the  state  commission. 
The  increase  of  revenue  will  be  about 
$1,200,000  a  year.  Additional  testi- 
mony has  been  taken  in  support  of 
the  application  of  forty-one  Western 
roads  for  permission  to  increase 
their  freight  rates  on  certain  com- 
modities. It  was  asserted  that  fresh 
meat,  live  stock  and  grain  were  car- 
ried at  a  loss,  and  that  the  two-cent 
laws  of  several  states  had  assisted  in 
preventing  the  roads  from  making  a 
fair  profit.  The  loss  on  the  transpor- 
tation of  meat  and  other  products 
shipped  by  the  packers  was  said  to 
be  more  than  $1,000,000  a  year. 

The  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jer- 
sey has  been  found  guilty  of  rebat- 
ing in  favor  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and 
Navigation  Company.  In  the  indict- 
ment there  are  185  counts,  and  the 
maximum  penalty  provided  by  law  is 
$3,700,000.  It  is  reported  that  the 
Government  will  ask  for  payment  of 
the  entire  sum.  Upon  a  charge  that 
it  has  granted  rebates  on  coal  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  has 
been  indicted. 


©   Undertiood  &   Underwood 

COLLECTING   COPPER    FOR    GERMANY'S   ARMY 

According  to  the  photographer  this  shows  the  resuhs  of  a  school  collection  of  copper  utensils  to 
make  good  Germany's  need.  Sweeping  decrees  for  the  seizure  of  copper — unmanufactured,  wires, 
scraps,    alloys,    etc — together    with    nickel,    tin,    aluminum,    antimony,    and    hard    lead,    have    been 

issued    at    Berlin 


The  people  of  Yucatan 
revolted  against  the 
Governor  set  up  in  that 
state  by  Carranza.  For  a  time  they 
were    victorious,    and    were    talking 


The  War  in 

Yucatan 


about  declaring  their  independence  or 
asking  the  United  States  for  a  protec- 
torate. On  account  of  this  revolt  Car- 
ranza closed  Progreso,  the  chief  port 
of  Yucatan,  and  enforced  his  order 
by  two  gunboats.  One  of  these  pre- 
vented the  departure  of  two  Ameri- 
can ships,  loaded  with  sisal  hemp. 
The  Yucatan  insurgents  wrecked  the 
other  by  a  bomb. 

Our  Government  sent  word  to  Car- 


ranza that  it  did  not  recognize  his 
right  to  close  the  port  and  gave 
warning  that  he  must  not  interfere 
with  American  ships  there.  He 
promptly  withdrew  his  gunboat  and 
gave  notice  that  the  port  was  open. 
Great  quantities  of  binder  twine  are 
used  every  year  in  our  wheat  fields. 
More  than  three-quarters  of  it  is 
made  of  sisal,  and  nearly  all  of  the 
sisal  comes  from  Yucatan.  It  was  a 
matter  of  much  importance  to  our 
farmers  that  Yucatan's  shipping 
port  should  remain  open.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  revolt  has  affected  the 
supply  of  sisal,  for  several  large 
plantations  have  been  made  almost 
worthless  and  much  sisal  has  been 
burned.  The  insurgents'  success  was 
shortlived.  Defeated,  their  soldiers 
fled  to  Guatemala.  Many  refugees 
were  taken  away  from  Progreso  by 
one  of  our  warships,  and  473  were 
carried  on  another  ship  to  Havana. 
The  victorious  soldiers  of  Carranza 
looted  and  sacked  Merida,  the  capi- 
tal. 


The  Condition  of 
Mexico 


©  /  mcrican  Press  Association 

THE   OTHER    SIDE 

German  soldiers  giving   food  to   the  civilians  in  a  Belgian  city.   So   grateful   are  the   Belgians    for 
the  continued   American   generosity  that  there  is   talk   of   a   public   monument   to   commemorate  it 


There  are  con- 
flicting reports 
about  the  condi- 
tion of  the  City  of  Mexico.  Some  say 
there  has  been  improvement  under 
the  rule  of  Zapata;  others  that  his 
soldiers  are  robbing  and  killing  the 
residents.  Zapata  has  promised  that 
those  who  killed  McManus,  the  Amer- 
ican, shall  be  punished.  A  similar 
promise  has  been  made  by  Villa,  but 
he  is  in  the  north.  Villa  is  quick  to 
punish  those  who  are  disloyal.  Last 
week  he  ordered  the  trial  of  General 
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behind  him  proved  that  he  had  been 
secretly  negotiating  a  treacherous 
alliance  with  Carranza. 


Villa's 
Campaign 


©   Press  Illustrating  Com-pany 

A    PEACEFUL   WAR   SCENE 
In   the   distance   a   German    Fessel   balloon,    flying   over   Savoniers, 


France 


Almanza  and  the  latter's  entire  staff 
at  Torreon.  All  of  the  accused  were 
found  guilty  and  shot.  Almanza, 
commanding  2000  men,  had  support- 
ed Provisional  President  Gutierrez 
and  then  had  turned  to  Carranza. 
While  in  the  service  of  the  latter  he 
was  captured  by  Villa.  Our  Govern- 
ment has  urged  Carranza  to  open  the 
railroad  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  cap- 
ital, for  the  transportation  of  food 
and  refugees.  It  is  said  that  Car- 
ranza and  Zapata  will  cooperate  in 
doing  this. 

There  is  much  complaint  about 
the  condition  of  Manzanillo,  on  the 
west  coast.  Carranza's  men  hold  the 
city,  which  is  besieged  by  Villa,  and 
their  conduct  is  bad.  The  British  con- 
sul asked  for  a  warship  and  the 
cruiser  "Cleveland"  is  now  at  that 
port. 

It  is  supposed  that  Provisional 
President  Garza,  who  fled  with  Za- 
pata or  was  kidnapped  by  him,  is 
now  in  the  capital,  but  there  has 
been  no  word  from  him.  Fif- 
teen of  the  180  imprisoned  priests 
have  been  set  free  and  permitted  to 
go  to  Vera  Cruz.  There  has  arrived 
in  New  York  a  priest.  Father  Santos 
Quiron,  who  brought  with  him  in  a 
battered  suitcase  $300,000  worth  of 
jewels  which  he  took  from  the  statue 
of  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary  in  the  old 
cathedral  at  Puebla.  These  jewels — 
diamonds,  pearls,  rubies  and  emer- 
alds— were  given  for  the  adornment 
of  the  statue  long  ago. 

Provisional  President  Gutierrez 
has  sent  to  Washington  an  envoy 
who  has  told  there  his  story.  Gu- 
tierrez fled  from  the  capital  when 
Villa  undertook  to  put  him  in  prison. 
He  asserts  that  Villa  caused  the  as- 


sassination of  the  convention's  vice- 
president,  Aragon,  and  its  secretary, 
Berlanger;  that  many  members  left 
the  city  to  save  their  lives,  and  that 
Villa  and  Zapata  easily  controlled 
those  who  remained.  They  elected 
Garza,  who  criticized  Zapata,  and  for 
that  reason  was  said  to  have  been 
kidnapped  and  put  to  death.  Gu- 
tierrez says  he  controls  parts  of 
three  states  and  has  the  support  of 
40,000  men,  scattered  about,  whose 
commanders  he  names.  He  asks  that 
the  original  convention  be  reassem- 
bled. Villa  laughs  at  this,  saying 
that  Gutierrez  attended  the  sessions 
of  the  convention  after  he  had  been 
deposed,  and  that  the  letters  he  left 


It  has  been  difficult  to 
ascertain  what  has  really 
taken  place  on  the  Mexi- 
can battlefields.  Reports  are  pub- 
lished by  the  Washington  agents  of 
the  several  factions,  but  they  are  not 
in  agreement.  Villa's  long-delayed 
movement  against  Tampico  now  be- 
gins to  deserve  attention.  He  needed 
coal,  and  the  coal  fields,  together 
with  the  district  in  the  vicinity  of 
Eagle  Pass,  Texas,  are  now  in  his 
possession.  They  are  held  by  a  force 
under  the  command  of  Raoul  Ma- 
dero.  Before  going  southward  from 
Monterey,  Villa  imposed  a  tax  of 
$500,000  upon  the  merchants  and 
other  business  men  of  that  city.  The 
foreign  residents  at  once  complained, 
and  in  their  behalf  our  Government 
has  made  protest.  Villa,  at  the  head 
of  28,000  men,  is  approaching  Tam- 
pico, and  his  advance  guard  is  said 
to  be  only  twenty-five  miles  from 
that  port. 

Another  part  of  his  army,  led  by 
General  Chao,  is  attacking  Ebano,  a 
town  west  of  Tampico.  Carranza  has 
sent  reinforcements  to  Tampico  and 
there  has  been  much  preparation  for 
defense.  As  similar  preparations  at 
Vera  Cruz  are  reported — barb  wire 
entanglements,  trenches,  etc. — some 
think  Carranza  foresees  the  fall  of 
Tampico  and  an  attack  soon  after- 
ward upon  the  port  where  he  has  set 
up  his  capital.  Villa  says  he  will  have 
Tampico  by  April  1.  The  situation 
will  call  for  help  from  Washington, 
as  there  are  many  Americans  in  or 
near  the  city. 
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A   RIOT    OF    ANACHRONISM 


Australian   beef  loa'ded  on   Egyptian   tram-cars  being  carried  out  from  old   Cairo   to  the   Pyramids, 

where   the    English    colonial    forces    have   been    encamped.    Some-  of   these   troops — it   is    not   known 

how   many — have   now  been   transferred   to   join   the  attack   on   Constantinople 
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SCOUT  SAVINGS 

THE  proponents  of  the  postal 
saviijgs  system,  arguing  in 
support  of  the  enactment  of 
postal  savings  legislation,  asserted 
that  it  would  encourage  among  the 
people  the  formation  of  habits  of 
economy  and  thrift.  This  assertion, 
however,  was  too  general,  judging  by 
the  results  achieved  since  the  system 
was  put  into  effect  on  January  3, 
1911.  After  more  than  four  years  of 
actual  operation  the  postal  savings 
system  has  conclusively  proved  not 
•only  that  it  has  encouraged  habits  of 
thrift,  but  that  it  has  done  so  with- 


out injury  to  the 
savings  banks   of 
the  country.  Inas- 
much  as   these 
banks    did    not 
show    during   the 
first    year,     and 
have    not    shown 
since  then,  any  decrease  in  deposits 
to   account   for   the   millions   in   the 
custody  of  the  postal  savings  system, 
it   may   be  taken   for   granted   that 
practically  all  the  savings  taken  in 
by  the  postal  authorities  consist  of 
money  that  was  not  saved  prior  to 
1911  or  that  had  been  kept  hidden, 
or  both. 

Yet  there  is  little  doubt  that  today 
there  may  be  $50,000,000  more  that 
could  be  added  to  the  already  stu- 
pendous total  of  approximately  $54,- 
700,000  in  the  postal  savings  system 
October  31  last.  The  sum  mentioned 
is  kept  beyond  reach  of  the  postal  sav- 
ings system  by  the  provisions  of  the 
law  which  limit  the  amount  that  may 
be  accepted  from  a  depositor  to  $100 
in  a  calendar  month  and  restrict  his 
maximum  deposit  to  $500.  In  com- 
pliance with  recommendations  made 
by  the  Post  Office  Department  and 
the  President,  Congress  passed  last 
spring  a  law  increasing  the  maxi- 
mum, but  limiting  the  amount  "on 
which  interest  shall  be  paid  to 
$1000."  This  law  was  vetoed  by  the 
President  because  of  a  Senate 
amendment  which  enabled  state 
banks  and  trust  companies  to  receive 
deposits  of  the  postal  savings  system 
regardless  of  whether  they  were 
members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  sys- 
tem or  not.  The  President  desires  a 
law  that  can  be  coordinated  with  the 
provisions  of  the  reserve  law.  The 
money  which  goes  into  the  postal 
banks  is  at  once  deposited  in  the  Gov- 
ernment's depository  banks  and  thus 
enters  the  channels  of  trade. 

The  $500  limitation  was  essential- 
ly experimental  and  now  has  out- 
lived its  usefulness.  Its  retention 
will  seriously  impair  the  intended 
utility  of  the  service,  which  is  to  re- 
store to  business  uses  a  large  amount 
of  money  secreted  by  skeptical  or  ig- 
norant foreigners. 

The  greater  part  of  the  segregated 
$50,000,000 — and  this  estimate  is 
substantially  correct,  because  it  is 
based  upon  official  reports — ought  to 


be  in  circulation  to  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  liquid  currency.  It  repre- 
sents funds  that  will  not  find  their 
way  into  the  average  bank,  especially 
in  the  great  cities,  because  many  pro- 
spective depositors  do  not  know  its 
officials.  This  is  true  especially  of 
foreign-born  wage-earners,  but  there 
are  many  of  our  own  citizens  who 
are  equally  skeptical. 

When  the  postal  savings  sys- 
tem was  in  its  legislative  stages 
there  existed  an  apprehension  in 
financial  circles  that  the  innovation 
would  draw  large  sums  of  money 
from  the  channels  of  trade.  Actual 
experience  has  shown  that  that  ap- 
prehension was  unfounded.  The 
American  Bankers'  Association  has 
officially  gone  on  record  in  favor  of 
the  postal  savings  system,  with  the 
statement  that  "there  has  been  no 
complaint  anywhere  tending  to  show 
that  any  considerable  amount  of 
money  had  been  deposited  with  the 
Government  that  would  have  gone 
into  the  banks  had  the  postal  savings 
system  not  been  in  operation." 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  wage-earn- 
ers in  this  country  are  either  for- 
eign-bom or  of  foreign  citizenship. 
Very  many  of  them,  tho  distrustful 
of  banks,  were  familiar  with  the 
postal  savings  systems  in  Europe.  It 
is  natural  for  them  to  seek  to  deposit 
their  earnings  with  the  United 
States  Government.  They  know  that 
the  Government  will  keep  faith  with 
them;  but  they  cannot  understand 
why  it  will  safeguard  part  of  their 
savings  and  not  all  of  them!  The  tes- 
timony of  postmasters  is  almost 
unanimous  on  the  point  that,  when 
foreigners  tender  larger  amounts 
than  can  be  legally  accepted  at  pres- 
ent, which  are  therefore  refused, 
they  usually  decline  to  open  an  ac- 
count at  all.  The  result  is  that  either 
such  money  goes  back  in  hiding  or  is 
tendered  at  the  money-order  windows 
and  sent  to  foreign  postal  banks. 

Why  permit  this  money  to  be  re- 
turned to  hiding  and  disuse? 

I  am  convinced  that  the  interest  of 
the  public  will  be  best  served  by  ulti- 
mately removing  altogether  the  re- 
strictions on  the  amount  that  may  be 
accepted  on  deposit,  but  this  condi- 
tion should  be  approached  gradually 
and  as  experience  in  administering 
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the  system  indicates  that  additional 
steps  may  be  taken  toward  the  de- 
sired goal.  In  my  annual  report  I 
recommended  that  the  maximum  bal- 
ance which  may  be  accepted  be  in- 
creased, under  certain  conditions,  to 
$2000,  but  limiting  the  amount  on 
which  interest  shall  be  paid  to  $1000. 

The  war  has  brought  out,  more 
forcibly  than  ever,  the  usefulness  of 
the  postal  savings  system.  It  is  a 
strong  factor  in  quieting  financial 
disturbances,  and  with  the  advent  of 
the  war  deposits  at  the  American 
post  offices  began  to  grow  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  According  to  the  latest 
available  statistics,  upward  of  $10,- 
000,000  has  been  added  since  August 
to  the  total  of  deposits  for  reasons 
directly  due  to  the  war,  and  if  the  re- 
strictions had  not  existed  this  sum 
might  have  been  trebled. 

Another  interesting  point  is  that 
every  bank  failure  since  1912  has 
been  followed  by  substantial  in- 
creases in  deposits  at  the  postal  sav- 
ings stations  in  the  respective  neigh- 
borhoods. But  again  the  postal  sav- 
ings system  has  suffered  because  of 
its  restrictions.  There  is  an  instance 
in  the  official  records  which  shows 
the  withdrawal  of  a  single  account 
of  $9600  from  a  suspected  savings 
bank.  The  depositor  tendered  the 
amount  at  the  post  office,  and  upon 
learning  that  only  $100  a  month,  and 
a  similar  sum  for  five  months,  could 
be  accepted,  he  bought  money  orders 
on  an  Italian  post  office  and  made 


his  deposit  in  Italy.  These  cases  are 
not  the  exception;  they  are  the  rule. 
Yet  it  is  very  likely  that,  inasmuch 
as  the  bank  in  question  was  solvent 
and  had  qualified  as  a  depository,  the 
very  fund  tendered  by  the  panic- 
stricken  Italian  would  have  been  re- 
turned to  the  very  bank  from  which 
it  had  been  hastily  withdrawn. 

Of  course,  the  postal  authorities 
are  proud  of  the  postal  savings  sys- 
tem. On  October  31  last  there  were 
9639  offices  with  more  than  10,000 
depositories  (which  includes 
branches  and  stations)  in  operation 
in  the  United  States,  Porto  Rico  and 
Hawaii.  On  that  date  there  were 
about  475,000  depositors,  and  the 
amount  on  deposit  was  about  $54,- 
700,000,  which  is  exclusive  of  $5,- 
508,060  withdrawn  by  depositors  for 
the  purpose  of  buying  postal  savings 
bonds.  The  total  represented  an  aver- 
age of  $115  per  depositor.  In  a  year 
there  had  been  a  gain  of  more  than 
50,000  depositors. 

The  increase  in  October  was  about 
$3,500,000  and  is  the  second  largest 
since  the  system  began  operation. 
New  York  City,  with  $7,505,829, 
leads  all  offices,  with  an  average 
daily  receipt  during  that  month  of 
$60,000. 

Some  interesting  sidelights  on  the 
working  of  the  system  are  given  by 
the  statistical  tables  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1914.  New  York 
leads  in  totals,  but  Chicago,  second 
in  the  list,  has  an  average  principal 


per  depositor  of  $130,  against  New 
York's  average  of  $98.  Roslyn,  Wash- 
ington, has  the  highest  individual 
average,  of  $257,  altho  it  is  the 
forty-second  in  rank.  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  has  the  lowest  aver- 
age, with  $70,  and  is  twenty-ninth  in 
the  list.  Brooklyn,  which  is  part  of 
New  York  politically,  has  an  average 
of  $80  per  depositor,  but  is  third  in 
rank  as  a  city. 

By  states,  equally  interesting  facts 
are  obtainable.  New  York  is  first  in 
rank;  South  Carolina  is  last,  with 
$20,923  on  deposit.  Hawaii  is  next 
and  the  very  lowest,  with  $19,395, 
Texas,  the  largest  state  in  the  Union, 
is  also  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  with 
little  more  than  $500,000. 

It  would  seem  from  statistics  that 
the  highest  totals  and  the  highest 
averages  obtain  in  states  and  cities, 
respectively,  where  the  the  foreign 
element  is  strongest.  Agricultural 
communities  do  not  show,  on  a  given 
basis,  as  high  an  average  or  total  as 
communities  where  industrial  pur- 
suits are  the  rule.  Yet  this  does  not 
signify  that  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion is  less  thrifty ;  because  the 
postal  savings  facilities  may  not  ap- 
peal to  the  rural  population  as  they  do 
to  the  city  wage-earners,  and  also  be- 
cause there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  agriculturists  to  buy  farms  on  the 
deferred  payment  plan.  Possible  sav- 
ings of  cash,  therefore,  are  turned 
into  real  estate. 

Washington,  D.   C. 
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ONE   EFFECT    OF   THE   WAR 
Since  the  war  began,   the  foreign-born   have  been  depositing  their  savings  with  Uncle  Sam  to  the  extent  of  several  millions  of  dollars   a  month,  and 
have    largely    ceased    purchasing    foreign    money  orders.   This   awakened   confidence   in    our   Government   will   be   of    lasting   benefit   to  both   them    and 
our    country. — A    cartoon    from     "The   American   Leader,"   a   magazine   published   in    the   interest  of   the   foreiqn-horn    population 


UNREDEEMED    ITALY 

WHY  ITALY  IS  LIKELY  TO   HURL  ITSELF  INTO  THE  GREAT  WAR 


THE  opportunity  which  the 
Great  War  affords  for  Italy 
to  obtain  the  Austrian  terri- 
tory which,  under  the  name  of  Italia 
Irredenta,  Unredeemed  Italy,  she 
has  long  claimed  is  too  favorable 
to  be  missed,  and  she  is  evidently 
determined  to  use  force  if  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  her  long  cherished 
ambition.  As  in  France  the  schools 
have  been  utilized  ever  since  1871  to 
impress  upon  youth  the  duty  of  "re- 
venge" upon  Germany  and  the  recov- 
ery of  the  lost  provinces  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine,  so  in  Italy  the  present 
generation  has  been  trained  to  believe 
that  the  unification  of  Italy  is  not 
yet  completely  accomplished.  In  the 
elementary  textbook  of  history  used 
in  most  of  the  Italian  schools  the  les- 
son is  taught  in  these  words : 

By  the  capture  of  Rome,  Italy  was 
freed  almost  entirely  from  the  domina- 
tion of  foreigners.  We  say  almost  en- 
tirely because  two  parts  of  Italy  belong 
still  to  Austria,  namely,  southern  Tyrol 
and  Istria  with  Trieste;  two  beautiful 
countries  which  possess  more  than  a 
million  inhabitants. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  nothing  is 
said  about  Savoy,  which  belonged  to 
the  reigning  house  of  Italy  from  the 
twelfth  century,  but  has  been  in  the 
possession  of  France  since  1860.  Nor 
would  the  dutiful  pupil  get  any  sus- 
picion that  most  of  the  two  "parts 
of  Italy"  mentioned  have  belonged  to 
the  House  of  Hapsburg  pretty  con- 
tinuously for  some  five  hundred 
years.  The  Hapsburgs  got  the  Tyrol 
in  1363  thru  the  bequest  of  Wide 
Mouthed  Meg,  the  richest,  ugliest 
and  most  licentious  princess  of  her 
time.  And  Trieste  was  offered  to 
Archduke  Leopold  of  Austria  in  1382 
by  its  citizens.  The  Trentino  under 
its  Prince  Bishop  became  a  fief  of 
the  Empire  in  1027. 

But  the  custom  of  playing  fast  and 
loose  with  history  is  so  common  that 
we  need  not  stop  to  consider  it.  The 
question  of  historic  claims,  which 
usually  receives  most  attention  in  de- 
termining the  rightful  ownership  of 
territory,  is  actually  entitled  to  the 
least.  An  ancient  map  is  no  better 
than  a  modern  one.  Every  European 
nationality  can  point  with  pride  to 
some  time  in  the  past  when  it  held 
sway  over,  the  lands  of  its  neighbors 
and  in  any  rational  settlement  of 
boundary  lines  the  first  thing  that 
ought  to  be  done  would  be  to  slam 
shut  the  history  book.  Then  the  own- 
ership of  the  disputed  territory  could 
be  determined  by  reference  to  the 
interests,  first,  of  its  inhabitants, 
present  and  prospective;  second,  of 
its  neighbors;  and  third,  of  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

But  such  sensible  procedure  is  far 


to  seek  and  for  the  present  claims  are 
based  largely  on  parchment  and  tradi- 
tion. The  ardent  Italian  Irredentist 
appears  to  believe  that  his  Rome  has 
a  right  to  all  the  lands  over  which 
ancient  Rome  held  sway.  This  was, 
in  fact,  one  of  the  popular  arguments 
brought  forward  three  years  ago  in 
defense  of  the  Italian  conquest  of 
Tripoli  and  it  is  now  adduced  in  sup- 
port of  Italy's  claim  to  the  Dalma- 
tian and  Albanian  coast.  Here  there 
are  indeed  remnants  of  a  Latin  race, 
but  impartial  antiquarians  dispute 
the  Italian  assumption  that  they 
were  Venetian  colonies.  However  that 
may  be,  the  Albanian  ports  of  Av- 
lona  and  Durazzo  are  now  held  by 
Italian  warships  and  Italy  is  demand- 
ing of  Austria  a  chain  of  ports  and 
islands  extending  all  the  way  along 
the  eastern  coast  from  Albania  to  the 
Gulf  of  Trieste,  which  will  give  her 
the  command  of  the  whole  Adriatic. 

If  these  ambitions  of  Italy  were 
fully  satisfied  it  would  mean  that 
Austria,  Hungary  and  all  the  Balkan 
states  except  Greece  would  be  vir- 
tually barred  from  the  Adriatic  Sea. 
Germany  would  then  be  bottled  up 
as  Russia  has  been  by  being  shut 
off  from  southern  seas  by  hostile 
territory. 

Trieste  is  the  seaport  of  Austria. 
Fiume  is  the  seaport  of  Hungary. 
Pola  is  the  Austro-Hungarian  naval 
base.  These  three  are  now  demanded 
by  Italy  under  threat  of  war.  On 
racial  grounds  there  is  much  to  be 
said  in  favor  of  the  Italian  claim. 
The  population  is  largely  Italian;  at 
least  half  in  the  case  of  Fiume  and 
Pola  and  about  four-fifths  in  the  case 
of  Trieste.  Like  all  the  Italians  of  the 
Coastland  they  are  devotedly  at- 
tached to  their  language,  religion  and 
customs,  which  they  have  striven  for 
centuries  to  preserve  against  the  con- 
stantly increasing  Slavonic  pressure 
from  the  hinterland. 

For  while  the  city  people  on  the 
eastern  Adriatic  coast  are  mostly  Ital- 
ians the  country  people  are  mostly 
Croats  or  Slovenes  and  the  Govern- 
ment has  favored  the  Slavs  in  order 
to  root  out  the  Italian  influence.  The 
districts  were  so  gerrymandered  as 
to  secure  a  Slavic  majority  wherever 
possible  and  then  Croatian  or  Slo- 
venian took  the  place  of  Italian  in 
the  schools  and  courts.  It  made  the 
Italians  furious  that  their  children 
should  be  cut  off  from  the  rich  her- 
itage 01  T^alian  culture  and  forced  to 
learn  a  language  which  had  no  litera- 
ture. Some  thirty  years  ago  when  the 
question  of  recognizing  Slovene  as 
the  language  of  the  province  of  Car- 
niola.  Count  Auersperg  entered  the 
Diet  carrying  under  one  arm  a  bun- 


dle of  books  which  he  presented  as 
containing  the  entire  body  of  Slav- 
enian  literature.  Nevertheless  the  bill 
passed.  As  in  Alsace  and  Poland  the 
attempt  to  eradicate  the  language  de- 
generated into  petty  persecution  and 
obstinate  resistance.  Every  case  of 
injury  was  echoed  thruout  Italy, 
magnified  and  multiplied  in  the  pro- 
cess, and  served  to  swell  the  ranks  of 
the  party  whose  slogan  was  "Italia 
Irredenta."  The  fact  that  the  "Un- 
redeemed Italy"  of  Istria  was  enjoy- 
ing greater  prosperity  than  at  any 
former  period  of  its  twelve  hundred 
years  of  history  and  that  this  was 
due  to  its  serving  as  the  sole  gate- 
way to  Austria-Hungary  did  not  rec- 
oncile the  Italians  on  either  side  of 
the  Adriatic  to  being  separated  by 
the  sea.  The  question  of  what  should 
in  equity  to  all  become  of  the  Kiisten- 
land  and  the  Dalmatian  islands  would 
be  a  difficult  one  to  solve  even  if  ap- 
proached in  the  spirit  of  good  will 
and  unselfishness  by  both  parties.  But 
under  existing  circumstances  there  is 
little  hope  for  a  solution  that  will  be 
either  just  or  satisfactory.  The  fate 
of  the  country  is  to  be  decided  by 
war  or  bargaining  Avith  little  regard 
to  the  desires  of  its  mixt  population. 
The  case  of  the  other  territory 
demanded  by  Italy  is  not  so  diflScult. 
Here  the  Italian  claim  is  clearer  and 
could  be  granted  without  involving 
any  fatal  consequences  to  Austria. 
The  Tyrol  sticks  its  tongue  down  into 
Italian  territory  in  most  offensive 
fashion  and  fairly  tempts  the  cutting 
off.  It  would  be  a  real  "rectification 
of  the  frontier"  to  draw  the  bound- 
ary line  across  it,  probably  some- 
where between  what  Italy  demands 
and  what  Austria  is  willing  to  cede. 
The  lower  part,  the  Trentino,  as  the 
Italians  call  it,  drains  southward  into 
Italy  and  its  commercial  interests  lie 
in  the  same  direction.  The  popula- 
tion, if  we  exclude  Austrian  garri- 
sons and  government  officials,  is  al- 
most solidly  Italian.  It  has  suffered 
by  the  unification  of  Italy,  for  it  has 
shared  neither  in  the  recent  pros- 
perity of  the  kingdom  from  which 
it  is  separated  or  of  the  empire  with 
which  it  is  incorporated.  Austrian 
rule  has  been  oppressive  and  unintel- 
ligent and  the  people  are  sullen  and 
disloyal.  It  is  a  country  of  peasants 
and  mountaineers,  a  very  different 
type  from  the  Italians  of  the  Istrian 
cities.  The  most  profitable  outlook  for 
the  Trentino  would  be  the  tourist  in- 
dustry, but  this  has  been  neglected 
by  the  people  and  discouraged  by  the 
officials.  At  Trent  was  held  from  1545 
to  1563  the  ecumenical  council  which 
set  the  standards  of  Catholic  faith 
and  anathematized  the  heretics. 
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"When  the  snow  melts  on  the 
mountain  tops  then  the  conquest  of 
the  Trentino  will  begin"  is  the  say- 
ing with  which  the  Italian  Irredent- 
ists have  been  holding  in  check  their 
eagerness  to  enter  upon  the  war.  Now 
the  snow  is  melting  and  the  Italian 
army  is  mobilized,  but  they  will  not 
have  an  easy  task  before  them  in 
spite  of  Austria's  exhaustion  and 
preoccupation  on  her  other  frontiers. 
In  1866  the  Italians  invaded  the 
Trentino  in  cooperation  with  the 
Prussians,  who  were  simultaneously 
attacking  Austria  from  the  north. 
But  in  the  battle  of  Custozza  the 
army  of  Victor  Emmanuel  was  de- 
feated by  the  Austrians.  The  Prus- 
sians, on  the  contrary,  succeeded  and 
as  a  result  of  their  victory  at  Kon- 
iggratz  first  Austria  and  later  Italy 
were  brought  into  the  alliance  with 
Prussia  which  has  lasted  to  the 
present.  During  all  this  time  the  Ital- 
ian Government  has  out  of  defer- 
ence  to   Austrian    sensibilities   been 


compelled  to  repress  all  overt  mani- 
festations of  the  Irredentist  move- 
ment, but  now  freed  from  the  bonds 
of  the  Triple  Alliance  it  need  no 
longer  set  itself  in  opposition  to  the 
popular  demand  for  the  rescue  of 
"Unredeemed  Italy"  from  the  Aus- 
trian yoke. 

Bismarck  foresaw  the  change  in 
Italy's  attitude  which  has  now  taken 
place,  for  in  1888  he  said : 

In  case  of  a  reconciliation  with 
France,  Italy  might  resume  her  Irre- 
dentist policy  and  renew  her  claims  on 
Austrian  territory. 

Curiously  enough  Italy's  desire  for 
expansion  in  Africa  was  the  reason 
why  Italy  became  a  member  of  the 
Triple  Alliance  and  why  she  left  it. 
It  was  Bismarck  who  made  Italy  the 
enemy  of  France  by  consenting  to  the 
French  conquest  of  Tunis  in  1881.  It 
was  Sir  Edward  Grey,  probably  as 
great  a  diplomatist  as  Bismarck  ever 
was,  who  alienated  Italy  from  Ger- 
many by   consenting  to  the   Italian 


conquest  of  Tripoli.  The  partition  of 
northern  Africa  by  mutual  agree- 
ment between  Great  Britain,  France 
and  Italy  in  spite  of  the  protests  and 
threats  of  Germany  nearly  precipi- 
tated the  war  in  1911.  But  none  of 
the  European  powers  was  ready  for 
it  then,  so  it  was  postponed.  During 
the  Tripolitan  war  Italy  took  pains 
to  draw  her  troops  from  the  south- 
ern and  eastern  parts  of  the  country 
so  as  not  to  weaken  the  defenses  on 
the  Austrian  frontier.  Austria  began 
to  build  dreadnoughts  in*preparation 
for  the  coming  struggle  for  the 
Adriatic.  Then  a  new  complication 
came  in,  for  the  Balkan  wars  doubled 
the  power  of  Serbia  and  aroused  her 
ambitions  to  take  not  only  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  from  Austria  but 
also  Fiume  and  the  Croatian  and 
Dalmatian  coast  and  islands,  which 
Italy  also  covets.  So  we  have  the 
curious  situation  that  Italy  proposes 
to  fight  on  the  side  of  Serbia  for  ter- 
ritory they  both  plan  to  annex. 


FLORENCE 


ITALIA    IRREDENTA 

The  shaded  part  of  the  above  map  shows  the  territory  which  Italy  demands  of  Austria  under  threat    of   war.   It   includes    South   Tyrol   or   the   Trentino, 

Istria  and  the  Kiisten  land,  the  seaport  of  Fiume  and  the  chain  of  islands  extending  down  the  Dalma  tian    coast    to    Montenegro.    The   Emperor    Francis 

Joseph  refuses  to  make  any  concessions  except  the  valley  immediately  north  of  Lake  di   Garda,  but   not    including   Trent 


Paul  Thompson 


WILL  SIGNOR  SALANDRA  BE  A  WAR  PREMIER? 


ANTONIO    SALANDRA    BECAME    HEAD    Or    THE    ITALIAN    MINISTRY    ABOUT    A    YEAR    AGO,     HOLDING    THE    PORTFOUO    OF    THE    INTERIOR.    HE    HAD    PREVIOUSLY    SERVED 

TWICE    AS    UNDER    SECRETARY    OF    STATE    FOR    THE    TREASURY    AND    ONCE    AS    MINISTER    OF    AGRICULTURE 


©   Underwood   &    Underwood 


THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  CITY  IN  TURKEY 


SMYRNA     THE    UHIEP  SEAPORT  OF   ASIA    MINOK,   HAS  BEEN    UNDER   BOMBARDMENT     BY     THE     BRITISH     FLEET    FOR     SEVERAL     WEEKS.     THIS     VIEW    IS    TAKEN     FROM 
MOUNT   PAGol.   THE   S^tToF   THE  ANCIENi  GREEK    CITY:  RENOWNED  OF  OLD    FOR    ITS   BEAUTY   AND    WEALTH.    AND    CONTENDING    WITH    SIX    OTHER    CITIES    FOR   THE 

HONOR    OF    BEING    HOMER  S    BIRTHPLACE 


LIVING  ON  THE  BUDGET  PLAN 

BY  HELEN  LOUISE  JOHNSON 


MOST  men  and  women  have  a 
fixed  income  upon  which  to 
live.  In  many  cases  this  can- 
not De  increased  by  any  amount  of 
effort,  because  the  margin  of  pro- 
ductiveness has  been  reached.  The 
theory  is  that  there  is  no  limit  to 
what  a  man  can  do.  The  condition 
which  confronts  most  of  us  is  that 
there  is  a  fixed  limit  to  the  money 
we  can  earn,  but  no  end  to  the  in- 
creasing cost  of  living. 

There  has  always  been  good  reason 
for  the  actual  study  of  household 
expenditures,  but  the  present  eco- 
nomic pressure  forces  the  need  of 
this  upon  our  attention  to  an  ex- 
treme degree.  No  woman  has  any 
right,  in  these  days  and  months  of 
war,  to  avoid  the  realization  of  her 
personal  responsibility  toward  the 
prosperity  of  this  country,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  dependence  of  her  family 
upon  her  knowledge  of  values. 

Prosperity  can  be  increased  only 
in  one  of  three  ways:  by  producing 
more  efficiently,  choosing  more  wise- 
ly, consuming  more  intelligently.  All 
of  these  methods  must  now  be  used, 
but  of  the  three  the  most  necessary 
and  effective  is  consuming  more  in- 
telligently. Consumption  means  use. 
The  happiness,  the  comfort,  the  wel- 
fare, the  fortunes  of  any  family  de- 
pend more  upon  how  its  resources 
are  used  or  consumed  than  they  do 
upon  the  amount  of  these.  And  many 
of  us  believe  that  our  resources  can 
not  be  used  to  the  best  and  greatest 
advantage  without  a  study  and  use 
of  the  budget,  a  learning  how  to  live 
on  the  budget  plan. 

WHAT  THE  BUDGET  IS 

A  budget  is  but  a  prearranged 
scheme  of  expenditure  with  the  pur- 
pose in  view  of  getting  the  most  out 
of  one's  resources,  whether  these  be 
money,  strength  or  time.  Its  funda- 
mental basis  consists  of  some  old 
well-known  rules,  which  have  been 
pushed  out  of  sight  into  a  dusty  cor- 
ner of  our  mental  attic.  You  cannot 
spend  money,  time  or  strength  on 
this  thing  and  still  have  it  for  that 
other  one.  If  one  has  just  money 
enough  for  ordinary  living  expenses, 
there  is  not  enough  for  the  extraor- 
dinary cost  of  an  automobile.  If  one 
has  so  many  belongings  it  takes  all 
her  time  to  dust  them,  there  is  no 
time  for  hearing,  seeing  or  doing 
lovelier  things.  You  cannot  "eat  your 
cake  and  have  it  too." 

It  all  sounds  very  commonplace. 
Perhaps  it  is,  but  it  is  not  common- 
place to  live  on  the  budget  plan.  Too 
few  people  do  it.  Even  being  efficient 
is  not  remarkably  commonplace  yet, 
in  spite  of  all  the  talking  about  it. 


•A  budget  is  a  plan.  Efficient  living, 
doing,  working,  is  the  result  of  the 
carrying  out  of  a  good  plan.  And  it 
does  not  matter  in  the  least  whether 
it  is  a  country,  state,  city,  family  or 
individual,  the  plan  is  the  thing; 
some  prearranged  scheme  of  expendi- 
ture from  which  the  best  and  happi- 
est results  may  be  secured. 

BEGIN  THIS  WAY 

To  frame  a  budget  means  to  take 
your  pencil  in  hand  and  first  put 
down  your  definite  yearly  or  monthly 
income.  Let  us  say,  for  the  sake  of 
illustration,  that  you  are  earning 
$200  a  month  or  $2400  a  year,  the 
average  good  income  of  thousands  of 
families  of  wage-earners  all  over  the 
United  States.  Let  us  further  say 
that  you  have  been  receiving  this  in- 
come for  the  last  few  years,  but  un- 
til today  have  omitted  to  ask  the 
searching  question,  "What  will  this 
income  buy?" 

You  have  cheerfully  or  reluctantly 
handed  over  the  money  required  by 
your  wife  for  the  food  and  clothing 
of  your  growing  family.  You  have 
made  an  honest  endeavor  to  save. 
You  have  preached  economy  and 
scolded  at  the  cost  of  living.  If  you 
squarely  face  the  situation,  you  will 
probably  acknowledge  that  you  have 
never  really  ascertained  what  $200  a 
month  will  buy. 

Your  income  nfust  first  buy  shelter 
— some  kind  of  a  place  in  which  to 
live.  Then  it  must  buy  food,  cloth- 
ing and  those  items  which  make  up 
operating  expenses — the  lighting, 
heating,  laundry  and  so  forth.  It 
must  pay  carfare  and  water  rent, 
doctor's  bills  and  the  dentist's,  buy 
newspapers  and  magazines,  take  you 
on  vacations  or  picnics,  give  you  a 
seat  in  church,  or  at  the  theater,  or 
the  ball  game.  This  sum  must  pro- 
vide for  every  need  and  want  you  and 
your  family  have  developed  in  the 
years  of  your  well-planned  or 
thoughtless  life.  And  the  strangest 
thing  is  that  it  mainly  depends  upon 
you  and  your  wife  how  many  of  these 
things  it  will  get. 

If  you  have  lived  in  the  tradition- 
ary way,  as  fast  as  your  income  grew 
your  wants  grew  with  it.  When  you 
earned  $75  a  month  you  lived  in  a 
simple  way,  in  a  simple  little  house 
or  flat,  but  when  you  began  to  earn 
$125  a  month  you  moved.  The  old 
house,  the  old  ways,  were  discarded, 
and  your  prosperity  did  not  increase 
with  increased  pay  because  you  at 
once  changed  your  standard  of  liv- 
ing. You  had,  or  made,  no  real  plan 
of  life. 

The  question  is,  how  may  we  get 
life  out  of  mere  living?  The  difficulty 


is  that  it  involves  thought;  some  use 
of  arithmetic,  and  the  doing  of  that 
avoided  thing,  the  keeping  of  house- 
hold accounts.  Above  all  else,  it  re- 
quires a  virtue  that  is  quite  out  of 
style  in  this  century,  one  that  has 
laid  the  bed  rock  of  many  a  man's 
prosperity,  namely,  self-restraint. 

Isn't  it  foolish  to  talk  about  self- 
restraint  when  a  man's  $200  a  month 
income  will  just  suffice  to  get  a  poor 
house,  sufficient  food  for  a  flock  of 
lusty  youngsters,  some  clothes  on 
their  backs  and  the  hundreds  of 
shoes  they  seem  to  require,  with 
nothing  left  for  that  rainy  day  when 
measles  or  the  whooping-cough  ar- 
rives? Nevertheless,  we  repeat,  self- 
restraint  and  self-control  are  the 
foundation  of  that  success  which  is 
measured  by  material  prosperity,  and 
those  who  have  steadily  raised  their 
standards  of  living  have  done  so  be- 
cause they  have  exercised  these 
traits. 

THE    BIG    THING 

We  may,  however,  urge  no  person 
to  practise  these  virtues  until  we 
give  him  a  good  reason  for  doing  so. 
Into  the  lives  of  each  family  must  be 
brought  a  Big  Thing.  Because  there 
are  so  many  Big  Things  of  so  many 
different  kinds,  students  of  the 
budget  have  named  this  division 
"higher  life,"  a  comprehensive,  inde- 
terminate term  under  which  are 
grouped  some  evil  as  well  as  many 
good  and  beautiful  things.  For  this 
higher  life  the  other  divisions  of  the 
budget  exist.  Rent  or  shelter,  repre- 
sented by  actual  payment  of  rent,  or 
the  money  paid  in  taxes  and  repairs ; 
the  amount  required  for  operating  or 
running  the  house,  food  and  clothes 
are  primary  needs.  They  may  be  am- 
plified and  extended,  augmented  and 
increased,  but  the  money  paid  out 
for  each  of  these  may  be  easily 
grouped  and  accounted  for.  It  is  not 
so  easy  to  plan  for  the  division  which 
is  the  real  purpose  of  life. 

Into  "higher  life"  must  come  the 
doctor's  and  the  dentist's  bills;  the 
pew  rent,  life  insurance,  all  savings, 
all  pleasures,  money  spent  for  educa- 
tion, books,  magazines,  music,  lec- 
tures, the  "movies,"  a  trip  to  Coney 
Island,  any  seeming  needs,  or  real 
wants,  outside  of  the  divisions  al- 
ready made. 

A  SPECIMEN  FAMILY 

Suppose  we  grant  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Livewell  have  a  family  of  three 
children  and  the  $200  income.  That 
they  reside  where  a  sum  of  $600,  or 
$50  a  month,  must  be  spent  for  ade- 
quate housing  facilities  for  this  fam- 
ily. This  is  twenty-five  per  cent  of 
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$2400,  the  yearly  income.  Let  us 
agree  that  Mrs.  Livewell,  not  being  a 
trained  housekeeper  nor  a  good 
mathematician,  altho  considered  a 
good  wife  and  mother,  cannot  run 
that  house  for  less  than  $40  a  month, 
or  $480  a  year,  twenty  per  cent  of 
the  income;  nor  buy  the  food  with 
less  than  $728  a  year,  $2  a  day,  a  lit- 
tle over  thirty  per  cent  of  the  total 
income,  $2400. 

This  means  that  over  seventy-five 
per  cent,  or  $1800  of  the  $2400,  has 
been  used  in  the  first  three  divisions, 
leaving  but  $600  for  clothes  and 
higher  life.  How  much  higher  life 
can  there  be  after  clothes  for  five 
people  have  been  purchased  out  of 
$600?  Perhaps  this  has  never  been 
put  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Livewell  in  just 
this  way  before  and  consequently 
they  have  not  seen  where  their  trou- 
ble lies. 

The  percentages  of  the  income 
which  may  properly  be  used  for  the 
various  divisions  of  the  budget  differ 
in  nearly  every  place.  The  budget  is 
a  very  individual  affair,  naturally 
modified  and  affected  by  the  condi- 
tions and  circumstances  surrounding 
each  case.  Yet  there  are  certain  guid- 
ing principles  which  should  help  in 
adjustment.  In  each  case  the  plan 
probably  will  be  revised  and  refor- 
mulated many  times  before  the 
wisest  and  best  basis  of  division  is 
established.  The  grouping  given  here 
of  rent,  operating  expenses,  food, 
clothes  and  higher  life  is  about  the 
simplest  division  which  can  be  made, 
needing  explanation  in  some  details, 
but  capable  of  such  subdivision  and 
rearrangement  as  seems  best  for  the 
particular  family. 

CROWDING  THE  BIG   THING 

One  thing,  however,  is  almost  in- 
variably true.  Any  extravagance  in 
one  or  more  of  the  first  four  divi- 
sions is  usually  subtracted      

from  higher  life.  Certain 
other  things  should  be 
plain  to  the  one  who  fig- 
ures it  out.  If  your  rent 
is  too  high  it  will  proba- 
bly also  take  too  much  to 
operate  it.  If  you  spend 
all  your  income  for  the 
first  four  divisions,  it 
is  obvious  that  you  are 
spending  yourself  in  get- 
ting a  living  in  place  of 
getting  life  out  of  the  liv- 
ing. Your  prosperity  de- 
pends upon  the  wise  and 
proper  use  of  your  income, 
and  that  primarily  means 
a  wise  and  prearranged 
plan. 

Let  us  say  that  in  De- 
troit, Michigan,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Livewell    and    three 


children  can  live  comfortably  as  fol- 
lows: 

Rent,  17%%  or  $420;  operating  ex- 
penses, 107o  or  $240;  food,  25%  or 
:^600;  clothes,  17%  or  $408  =  $1668,  or 
691/2%  of  $2400,  leaving  30y2,  or  $732 
for  higher  life. 

This  means  $35  a  month  for  rent; 
$20  a  month  for  heat,  light,  soap, 
starch,  matches,  etc. ;  fifty  dollars  a 
month  for  food,  and  a  possible  pro- 
portionate expenditure  for  clothes, 
of  $75  for  the  father,  $150  for  the 
mother,  $75,  $50  and  $63  for  each 
child.  Under  many  circumstances, 
this  could  easily  be  reduced  and  the 
margin  applied  to  operating  ex- 
penses. But  suppose  we  leave  it  and 
claim  this  can  be  done  with  ease  in 
the  city  mentioned.  Then  something 
happens  and  the  family,  accustomed 
to  a  measure  of  comfort,  having  lived 
in  a  decent  house  in  a  good  street, 
move  to  Chicago. 

For  the  standard  of  living  to 
which  they  are  accustomed,  the  sur- 
roundings in  which  they  feel  the 
children  must  be  reared,  they  find 
they  must  now  pay  $50  a  month  rent. 
Readjustment  of  the  entire  budget 
follows.  They  find  that,  as  against 
seventeen  and  a  half  per  cent,  or 
$420,  they  must  pay  twenty-five  per 
cent,  or  $600,  for  rent.  This  necessi- 
tates, in  place  of  ten  per  cent,  or 
$240,  fifteen  per  cent,  or  $360,  for 
operating  expenses.  Food  remains 
twenty-five  per  cent,  or  $600. 

But  these  three  items  bring  up  the 
cost  of  living  to  $1560,  leaving  but 
$840  for  clothes  and  higher  life.  If 
this  family  are  the  traditionary  kind 
they  will  continue  paying  the  $408 
for  clothes,  or  even  adding  to  this  in 
their  new  environment,  and  take  this 
amount  from  the  $722  they  have  been 
using  for  education,  enjoyment  and 
savings.  Using  the  $408,  they  have 
left  but  $332,  and  this  quickly  goes 


INCOME    $2400— FAMILY    2    ADULTS, 

First  Adjustment 

Rent 17i% 

(Operating  expenses 10  % 

Food     25  % 

Clothes    17   % 

Higher    life ♦  .  .      80*% 


Second  Adjustment 

Heut     2-2   % 

()l)erating  expenses 15  % 

Food     25  % 

Slot'^^^,.,    \ H5  % 

Higher  lire  J 


3    CHILDREN 

$420 
240 
600 
408 
732 

.$2400 

.$600 
360 
600 
840 

$2400 


$600 
360 


Third  Adju.sfnuiit 

Rent     25   % 

Operating    expenses 15  % 

^;o«d       ] 35  %    1  ?9%  «••  |480  }    S40 

Clothes  t  "^    '  ln%  or  $360  • 

Higher    life 25   %  600 


for  insurance,  newspapers,  maga- 
zines and  incidentals,  leaving  them 
nothing  at  the  end  of  the  year.  They 
have  begun  to  be  poor  on  the  income 
upon  which  they  were  once  well-to- 
do.  And  the  all  too  common  custom 
of  the  day  is  to  begin  to  abuse  the 
Government,  the  party  in  power,  the 
tariff  or  tinkering  with  it,  the  trusts 
or  investigating  them,  the  rich  capi- 
talist or  the  poor  immigrant.  Any- 
thing, everything,  is  to  blame  but 
one's  self,  when  as  a  matter  of  sane 
and  undisputed  fact  the  blame  lies 
almost  wholly  with  ourselves  and  our 
mistaken  ways  of  living. 

THE  RIGHT  WAY  TO  DO  IT 

Let  US  grant  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Livewell  for  proper,  sanitary  and  ed- 
ucational reasons  must  pay  the  in- 
crease from  $35  to  $50  a  month  rent, 
and  find  $360  a  year  a  necessity  to 
run  that  rent  adequately  and  proper- 
ly. Yet  in  place  of  permitting  pov- 
erty and  trouble  to  enter  the  door, 
they  sit  down  together  and  look  the 
future  squarely  in  the  face,  realizing 
that  the  Big  Thing  for  them  must  be 
the  education,  the  proper  upbringing 
of  their  three  children.  The  decision 
is  reached  that  twenty-five  per  cent 
or  $600,  must  be  kept  for  "higher 
life."  So  that  with  twenty-five  per 
cent  for  rent  and  fifteen  per  cent  for 
operating  expenses,  sixty-five  per 
cent  is  used,  leaving  thirty-five  per 
cent,  or  $840,  for  food  and  clothes. 
What  will  it  cost  properly  to  feed 
and  clothe  five  people,  two  adults  and 
three  small  children,  in  Chicago? 
What  will  $840  buy?  This  is  the 
problem,  and  it  cannot  be  properly 
solved  without  learning  and  using 
its  factors. 

If  Mrs.  Livewell  knows  how,  she 
will  say  to  herself,  "Twenty  cents  per 
day  per  person  should  purchase  an 
adequate  amount  of  nourishing  food, 
provided  I  learn  how  to 
buy  and  use  it  well.  This 
is  a  dollar  a  day,  $365  a 
year,  and  it  leaves  $475 
a  year  for  clothes.  Can  I 
buy  the  clothes  for  the 
five  of  us  while  the  chil- 
dren are  little  for  $325  a 
year?  Surely  I  can  try." 
This  is  not  all  of  living 
on  the  budget  plan.  It  is 
merely  a  step  in  the 
knowledge  of  how  and 
why  to  form  a  budget, 
that  fundamental  neces- 
sity for  all  men  and  wom- 
en who  assume  family  re- 
sponsibilities. The  budget 
is  an  economic  necessity, 
but  it  is  also  an  ethical 
ideal  when  it  is  rightly 
used.  If  efficiency  is  the 
power  to  produce  an   in- 
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tended  effect,  then  the  budget  is  the 
fundamental  to  efficient  living. 

Adjustment  of  the  budget  is  in- 
variably made  with  reference  to  the 
Big  Thing.  Countless  people  find  just 
buying  enough  food  and  clothes  and 
shelter  to  keep  body  and  soul  to- 
gether all  there  is  in  life.  Others  es- 
tablish wrong  ideals  because  of  a 
method  of  living  for  which  a  most 
expressive  phrase  wa&  coined — "Keep- 
ing up  with  Lizzie."  We  know  that  two 
things  persistently  confront  the  ma- 
jority of  people,  first,  the  minimum 
wage  or  income  a  man  can  probably 
earn.  This  is  not  fixed  by  ideals  or 
needs  and  wants,  by  aspirations  or 


even  education  alone.  It  is  limited  by 
the  economic  laws  of  supply  and  de- 
mand; by  one's  physical  or  mental 
ability  to  produce,  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  opportunity  presented  to  sell 
brain  or  brawn  on  the  other.  There 
are  thousands  of  families  whose  in- 
come never  can  be  more,  and  it  is 
this  fact  which  so  presses  upon  us 
the  extreme  need  of  knowing  how  to 
use  that  income  so  that  it  may  yield, 
the  utmost  return  in  every  line. 

The  second  is  that  there  is  an  ex- 
penditure required  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  life  below  which  a  man 
cannot  go.  This  may  not  seem  to  af- 
fect the  one  whose  monthly  salary  is 


$200,  but  it  does  if  his  family  so 
squanders  that  amount  that  debt  and 
consequent  disaster  stare  him  in  the 
face. 

It  is  all  important  to  study  the 
budget  because  it  is  the  only  safe  and 
sure  means  of  adjusting  income  and 
outgo  so  as  to  keep  the  family's 
finances  on  a  solvent  basis.  You  may 
argue  that  you  know  what  you  have 
and  never  exceed  it.  But  the  point  is 
not  there.  To  merely  live  within  one's 
means  is  not  to  get  the  most  out  of 
those  means,  and  to  get  the  most  one 
must  make  and  keep  to  a  plan,  a 
budget  plan,  of  life. 

Watertown,  New  York 
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BY  GEORGE  SYLVESTER  VIERECK 

Above  the  grave  where  Bismarck  sleeps 
The  ravens  screeched  with  strange  alarms. 

The  Saxon  Forest  in  its  deeps 

Shook  with  the  distant  clash  of  arms. 

He  saw  young  men  go  forth  to  die 
Singing  the  martial  songs  of  yore. 

Boldly  athwart  the  Flemish  sky 
He  saw  the  German  airmen  soar. 

The  Iron  Chancellor  stirred.  " 'Tis  war! 

Give  me  my  sword  to  lay  them  low 
Who  touch  my  work.  Unbar  the  door 

I  passed  an  hundred  years  ago." 

A  thousand  spears  in  battle  line 

Had  pierced  the  wayward  heart  of  France, 
But  still  above  the  German  Rhine 

The  Walkyrs  held  their  august  dance. 

The  angel  guardian  of  the  tomb 
Spake  of  the  law  that  binds  all  clay, 

That  neither  rose  nor  oak  may  bloom 
Betwixt  the  night  and  judgment  day. 

He  saw  the  sliding  submarine 

Wrest  the  green  trident  from  the  hold 
"^        Of  her  whose  craven  tradesmen  lean 
On  yellow  men  and  yellow  gold. 

"For  no  man  twice  may  pass  this  gate," 
He  said.  But  Bismarck  flashed  his  eyes: 

"Nay,  at  the  trumpet  call  of  fate. 
Like  Barbarossa,  I  shall  rise. 

In  labyrinths  of  blood  and  sand 

He  watched  ten  Russian  legions  drown. 
Unseen  he  shook  the  doughty  hand 

Of  Hindenburg  near  Warsaw  town. 

"In  sight  of  all  God's  Seraphim 
I'll  place  this  helmet  on  my  brow, 

For  lo!  We  Germans  fear  but  Him, 
And  He,  I  know,  is  with  us  now." 

The  living  felt  his  presence  when 
Paternal,  blessing,  he  drew  nigh. 

And  all  the  dead  and  dying  men 
Saluted  him  as  he  passed  by. 

The  dead  man  stood  up  in  his  might. 
The  startled  angel  said  no  word. 

Thru  endless  spheres  of  day  and  night 
God  in  his  Seventh  Heaven  heard. 

But  he  rode  back  in  silent  thought. 
And  from  his  great  heart  burst  a  sigh 

Of  thanks.  "The  Master  Craftsman  wrought 
This  mighty  edifice,  not  I. 

And  answered  thus:  "Shall  man  forget 
My  laws?  They  were  not  lightly  made. 

Nor  writ  for  thee  to  break.  And  yet 
I  love  thee.  Thou  art  not  afraid. 

"No  hostile  hoof  shall  ever  fall 
Upon  my  country's  sacred  sod; 

Tho  seven  whirlwinds  lash  its  wall, 
It  stands  erect,  a  rock  of  God. 

"Bismarck,  from  now  till  morrow's  sun 
Walk  as  a  wraith  amid  the  strife. 

And  if  thou  find  thy  work  undone 

Come  back,  and  I  shall  give  thee — life," 

"I  shall  return  unto  my  bed, 
Nor  ask  of  life  a  second  lease. 

My  spirit  lives,  tho  I  be  dead, 

My  aching  bones  may  rest  in  peace." 

With  stern  salute  the  specter  strode 
Out  of  the  dark  into  the  dawn. 

From  Hamburg  to  the  Caspian  road 
He  saw  a  wall  of  iron  drawn. 

Up  to  his  chin  he  drew  the  shroud, 
To  wait  God's  judgment  patiently, 

While  high  above  a  blood-red  cloud 
Two  eagles  screamed  of  victory. 

THE        PEACE        CENTENARY        PRIZE        CONTEST 


FISHERMEN  AND  STATESMEN 

THE  SEVENTH  OF  A  SERIES  OF  EIGHT  ARTICLES 

BY   PRESTON    WILLIAM   SLOSSON 

ON  THE  HUNDRED  YEARS  OF  PEACE  AMONG  ENGLISH  SPEAKING  PEOPLES 


THE  image  of  a  cod  which  dec- 
orates the  capitol  of  Massa- 
chusetts is  a  symbol  of  much 
meaning.  Like  the  "wool-sack"  in 
the  British  House  of  Lords  it  stands 
for  a  great  industry  and  the  pros- 
perity of  thousands  of  people.  When 
the  British  first  stuffed  a  cushion 
with  wool  for  the  seat  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  England  was  not  as  now 
a  nation  chiefly  concerned  with  man- 
ufacture but  the  greatest  sheep- 
raising  country  in  Europe;  and 
when  Massachusetts  honored  the  cod, 
New  England  did  not  have  a  pop- 
ulation of  factory  workers  but  of 
farmers  and  fishers.  Yet  the  cod  may 
still  feel  at  home  in  a  legislature,  for 
the  proper  adjustment  of  fishing 
rights  has  been  for  over  a  hundred 
years  and  even  now  continues  to  be 
one  of  the  most  difficult  and  impor- 
tant questions  for  our  diplomacy. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  Americans  were  given  the  most 
liberal  rights  of  fishing  off  the  coast 
of  British  North  America.  They 
were  allowed  to  take  fish  equally  with 
British  seamen  on  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland, in  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Law- 
rence "and  also  on  the  coasts,  bays 
and  creeks  of  all  other  of  his  Britan- 
nic Majesty's  dominions  in  Amer- 
ica," besides  the  right  to  dry  and 
cure  fish  on  the  shore  of  any  unset- 
tled part  of  Nova  Scotia,  Labrador 
or  the  Magdalen  Islands.  But  the 
War  of  1812  brought  a  great  change. 
The  British  insisted  that  the  war 
had  ended  the  fisheries  agreement 
as  ordinary  treaties  of  that  sort  are 
ended  by  a  war  between  the  nations 
making  them;  the  Americans  insist- 
ed that  the  right  of  their  fishermen 
to  frequent  the  British-American 
coasts  was  a  permanent  grant  like 
the  independence  of  the  colonies 
which  England  had  granted  at  the 
same  time.  The  diplomats  who 
framed  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  at  the 
close  of  the  v/ar  could  come  to  no 
agreement  on  this  point  and  so  the 
treaty  was  drawn  up  without  any 
mention  of  the  question  and  an  en- 
tirely new  agreement  was  made  in 
1818.  By  this  agreement  the  Ameri- 
cans were  restricted  to  certain  defi- 
nite regions,  and  outside  of  these 
they  had  to  stay  at  least  three  miles 
from  the  coast  to  fish  and  they  could 
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not  come  to  shore  at  all  except  for 
shelter  from  a  storm  or  to  make  re- 
pairs or  to  get  wood  or  water. 

But  this  "settlement"  settled  very 
little.  The  American  and  the  Cana- 
dian fishers  could  not  even  agree 
what  the  "three  marine  miles"  from 
the  coast  meant.  Did  it  mean  that 
Americans  could  fish  inside  a  bay 
which  was  more  than  six  miles  wide 
or  should  the  coast  line  be  drawn 
from  headland  to  headland  of  the 
bay  and  the  three  miles  measured 
from  that  line?  The  situation  was  so 
unsatisfactory,  especially  for  the 
Americans,  that  another  treaty  was 
made  in  1854  by  which  the  American 
fishermen  did  not  have  to  keep  three 
miles  from  shore  but  could  go  any- 
where in  British  waters  except  up 
the  rivers.  In  return  all  British  fish- 
ers were  allowed  to  fish  off  the  Amer- 
ican coast  as  far  south  as  the  thirty- 
sixth  degree  of  latitude.  Even  under 
the  new  agreement  it  was  sometimes 
hard  to  tell  just  where  our  fishermen 
were  allowed  to  fish,  for  along  the 
coast  of  Prince  Edward  Island  and 
elsewhere  in  British  America  there 


George  Grantham  Bain 

THE   PREMIER   OF  NEWFOUNDLAND 

Sir  Edward  Morris,  who  came  to  New  York  this 
winter  to  inake  final  adjustment  of  some  of  the 
fishing  rights  which  had  been  under  dispute 
since  the  award  at  The  Hague  in  1910.  He  said, 
while  here,  "There  never  has  been  a  better  feel- 
ing toward  American  fishermen  than  at  present. 
We  have  not  had  a  case  against  an  American 
fi.sherman  in  six  years" 


were  inlets  of  salt  water  which  could 
be  called  either  "rivers"  or  "sea 
creeks,"  according  to  whether  they 
were  judged  by  their  shape  or  by 
their  lack  of  fresh  water.  An  umpire 
was  selected  to  decide  a  number  of 
these  doubtful  cases.  After  1866  the 
treaty  came  to  an  end  and  so  all  the 
old  disputes  about  the  agreement  of 
1818  came  to  life  again.  Another 
treaty  was  made  in  1871,  but  by  this 
the  Americans  had  not  only  to  per- 
mit British  fishing  off  part  of  their 
coasts  and  to  admit  fish  and  fish-oil 
free  of  duty  from  Canada  (Canada 
agreeing  to  ask  no  duties  on  our 
fish),  but  to  pay  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  boot.  A  commission  of 
three  members  met  at  Halifax  to 
decide  whether  the  United  States 
gained  more  than  the  British  by  the 
treaty  of  1871  and,  if  so,  how  much 
the  United  States  should  pay  to  make 
the  bargain  an  equal  one  for  both 
parties.  Finally  it  was  decided  that 
the  United  States  should  pay  a  sum 
of  five  and  a  half  million  dollars. 
This  treaty,  too,  came  to  an  end,  but 
various  arrangements  and  agree- 
ments have  been  made  from  time  to 
time  to  extend  the  privileges  grant- 
ed under  the  law  of  1818  which  is 
still  the  basis  of  our  fishing  rights 
in  British  America. 

The  question  of  fishing  rights 
could  not  be  wholly  settled  by  treaty. 
Every  Canadian  province  has  the 
right  to  regulate  local  affairs  for  it- 
self and  this  enabled  the  Canadians 
to  add  as  many  restrictions  on 
American  fishing  as  possible  with- 
out breaking  the  treaty.  Hours  and 
seasons  for  fishing  were  declared. 
American  ships  were  forbidden  to 
hire  foreign  crews,  harbor  dues  were 
charged  and  severe  penalties  were 
laid  upon  American  fishers  who 
came  ashore  to  buy  bait  or  supplies. 
A  number  of  these  questions  were 
brought  to  The  Hague  Court  of  Ar- 
bitration in  1910.  The  judges  who 
determined  these  points  at  issue  in- 
cluded an  Austrian,  a  Dutchman,  an 
American,  a  Canadian  and  a  South 
American.  The  South  American  was 
Drago  of  Argentina,  famous  for  his 
protest  against  the  right  of  any  na- 
tion to  use  arms  to  collect  debts.  The 
decision  was  that  the  local  Canadian 
authorities  could  adopt  any  measures 
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From  McFarland's  History  of  the  New  England   Fisheries    {University  of  Pennsylvania) 

THE   NORTH   ATLANTIC    FISHING   GROUNDS 

By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of.  1818   Americans   had  the   right   to  take   fish   of  every  kind 
coasts    marked    with   a  heavy   dotted    line.    They    had    rl-^o   the    right   to    dry    and    cure    fish 
unsettled   bays,   harbors   and   creeks  along  the  coasts  marked   with  crosses 


on   the 
in    the 


of  regulation  which  applied  equally 
to  their  own  citizens,  but  could  not 
discriminate  against  Americans  or 
charge  them  special  harbor  dues  or 
make  them  pay  for  coming  to  shore 
in  •  case  of  necessity  unless  they 
stayed  over  two  days.  The  fishing  re- 
gions were  more  exactly  defined  and 
the  British  doctrine  that  the  "tfoast 
line"  should  include  bays  within  it 
was  confirmed.  Unless  a  bay  was 
more  than  ten  miles  wide  at  its 
mouth,  Americans  could  not  fish 
within  it  without  special  permission, 
nor  within  three  miles  of  the  mouth. 
In  the  early  days  of  our  republic 
it  was  always  the  Atlantic  States, 
and  chiefly  the  New  England  States. 
which  insisted  upon  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  American  fishermen : 
the  West  was  quite  indifferent.  With 
the  gaining  of  the  Oregon  country  a 
new  field  of  fisheries  was  opened  to 
us  on  the  Pacific,  and,  with  the  pur- 
chase of  Alaska  in  1867,  the  ques- 
tion of  sealing  became  as  compli- 
cated and  perhaps  as  important  as 
any  or  all  of  our  Eastern  fishing 
rights.  When  Russia  owned  Alaska 
the  Government  declared  a  monopoly 
of  all  the  fur-seal  industry  for  a 
hundred  miles  from  land.  Both  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain 
protested  and  so  Russia  modified  the 
rule  to  permit  a  certain  amount  of 
seal  hunting  by  men  of  these  two 
nations  as  well.  When  we  bought 
Alaska  we  acquired  a  large  part  of 
the  industry.  Seals  had  already  been 
killed  off  so  recklessly  that  it  was 
feared  that  this  useful  animal  might 


become  very  rare  if  something  were 
not  done  to  check  the  slaughter.  Con- 
gress, therefore,  past  laws  fixing  a 
close  season  when  no  seals  might  be 
killed  and  restricted  the  number 
which  might  be  killed  in  a  year. 
Canadian  vessels  which  entered  Ber- 
ing Sea  to  kill  seals  were  seized  by 
United  States  authorities.  The  Brit- 
ish protested  that  no  ship  which  was 
more  than  three  miles  from  land 
could  infringe  on  any  right  that 
Americans  had  from  owning  the 
land,  that  Bering  Sea  was  part  of 
the  general  Pacific  Ocean  and  that 
the  United  States  had  no  right  to  act 
as  policeman  on  the  high  seas.  The 
United  States  claimed  in  return  that 
Bering  Sea  was  a  closed  sea  under 
Russian  rule  and  that  America  was 
entitled  to  all  the  powers  which  Rus- 
sia had  once  enjoyed.  Besides  this, 
the  Americans  appealed  to  the  gen- 
eral interests  of  humanity  for  the 
right  to  prevent  unauthorized  seal 
catching.  Mr.  Bayard,  then  Secretary 
of  State,  estimated  that  over  130,- 
000  seals  were  taken  every  year 
from  the  Russian  and  American 
islands  in  Bering  Sea,  or  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  seals  killed  over 
the  whole  earth,  and  he  appealed  to 
all  the  nations  interested  in  the  seal- 
ing industry  to  keep  Bering  Sea 
closed  as  the  one  great  breeding 
ground  of  a  very  important  animal. 
Both  nations  had  so  much  and,  on 
the  whole,  such  favorable  experience 
of  arbitration  that  they  were  ready 
to  turn  the  whole  question  of  Amer- 
ica's right  to  police  Bering  Sea  over 


to  a  board  of  arbitration.  Two  men 
were  named  by  the  United  States, 
two  by  Great  Britain  and  one  each 
by  the  President  of  France,  the  King 
of  Italy  and  the  King  of  Sweden  and 
Norway. 

Much  of  the  argument  on  the  fur- 
seal  killing  seems  rather  amusing. 
The  fate  of  a  great  industry  and  the 
very  existence  of  a  species  were,  or 
seemed  to  be,  at  stake,  and  yet  the 
question  was  argued  in  terms  of 
whether  a  seal  ought  to  be  defined 
as  a  "wild  animal"  or  a  "domes- 
tic animal."  The  British  urged  that 
no  wild  animal  could  be  treated 
as  specially  valuable  "property"  and 
that  seals  were  certainly  not  domes- 
ticated animals.  The  Americans 
urged  in  reply  that  an  animal  so 
tame  and  useful  as  the  seal  could  not 
be  called  "wild"  even  if  it  were  not 
attached  the  year  round  to  a  par- 
ticular master  as  his  property  but 
went  at  random  in  the  seas.  The  ac- 
tual points  at  issue  were  decided  fa- 
vorably toward  Great  Britain  when 
the  decision  was  finally  rendered  in 
1893.  but  something  was  done  to  pro- 
tect the  seals  for  the  future.  Fur 
seals  were  not  to  be  killed  within 
sixty  miles  of  the  Pribylov  Islands, 
Bering  Sea  was  to  have  a  closed  sea- 
son and  some  methods  of  killing  seals 
were  forbidden  as  too  destructive. 
Indian  natives  were  allowed  to  take 
what  seals  they  needed  for  their  own 
necessities.  The  United  States  paid 
damages  for  the  ships  it  had  seized 
outside  the  three  mile  limit. 

It  is  hard  to  realize  that  such  is- 
sues as  fishing  and  sealing  rights 
are  as  apt  to  strain  international  re- 
lations to  the  breaking  point  as  ques- 
tions of  boundaries  and  alliances. 
But  the  other  questions  we  consider 
have  received  definite  settlement  at 
some  definite  time,  while  the  fisheries 
question  is  as  old  as  our  nation  and 
may  recur  at  any  time  in  the  future. 
Even  this  brief  account  has  given 
some  instances  of  how  out  of  every 
treaty  on  the  matter  arise  fresh 
doubts  as  to  its  exact  meaning  and 
application  which  need  for  their  set- 
tlement not  only  good  statesmanship 
but  unfailing  good  will. 
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iHERE  is  no  man  in  England  whose  voice 
the  people  of  this  country  regard  with  higher 
respect  and  confidence  than  that  of  the  late 
British  Ambassador,  Lord  Bryce.  At  a  Washington- 
Lincoln  dinner  given  by  American  women  in  Lon- 
don, Mr.  Harry  Brittain,  chairman  of  the  Over- 
Seas  Committee  of  the  Anglo-American  Peace  Cen- 
tenary, read  the  following  message  from  Lord  Bryce 
to  the  American  people: 

The  celebration  of  the  Centenary  of  Peace  between 
Britain  and  the  United  States  has  been  like  a  ray  of 
sunlight  across  a  landscape  of  gloom  and  storm.  In 
the  midst  of  the  calamities 
of  a  war  of  unprecedented 
range  and  suffering,  it  is  a 
consolation  to  remember 
that  our  two  nations,  be- 
tween whom  many  contro- 
versies arose  during  the 
last  hundred  years,  settled 
all  those  conti'oversies  ami- 
cably, and  that  every  suc- 
cessive settlement  made 
peace  and  good  will  more 
certain  for  the  future. 

May  I  add  that  I  hope 
that  the  American  friends 
whom  you  are  to  address 
will  let  their  friends  in 
America  understand  that 
we  in  England  comprehend 
the  difficulty  and  delicacy 
of  the  position  in  which  the 
Government  of  a  neutral 
power  finds  itself,  and  that 
we  don't  complain  of  its 
calling  attention  to  ques- 
tions of  international  law, 
such  as  always  have  beer 
raised  during  maritime  war. 
We  have  the  fullest  confi- 
dence in  the  sense  of  jus- 
tice and  in  the  pacific  spirit 
of  the  American  people,  and 
feel  sure  that  any  questions 
that  may  have  to  be  dis- 
cussed will  be  adjusted  by 
mutual  good  will. 

We  appreciate  the  hearty 
sympathy  which  the  vast 
majority  of  the  American 
people,  who  have  always 
loved  freedom,  are  giving  to 
the  cause  which  they  be- 
lieve to  be  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  international 
right,  the  cause  we  are 
championing  at  the  cost  of 
our  best  blood. 

Another  letter  from  Lord  Bryce  to  President 
Charles  H.  Thwing  of  the  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity contains  these  internationally  patriotic  words : 

At  such  a  time  as  this,  it  is  specially  cheering  to  the 
friends  of  peace  on  this  distracted  continent  to  hear  of 
such  an  association  as  that  over  which  you  preside. 
The  awful  calamity  of  a  world-wide  war,  in  which  more 
than  half  of  the  human  race  are  involved,  compels  us 
to  study  more  earnestly  than  ever  before  the  means  by 
which  war  may  be  averted.  Chief  among  these  means 
are  two.  One  is  the  maintenance  of  the  faith  of  treaties 
as  the  guarantee  of  safety  to  small  nations.  For  those 
things — the  faith  of  treaties  and  the  rights  of  unhappy 
Belgium,  England  is  now  fighting,  and  it  is  the  justice 
of  that  cause  and  compassion  for  the  sufferings  of  the 
innocent  that  have  won  the  sympathy  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people. 

The  other  means  is  the  setting  up  of  arbitration  as 
the  proper  method  for  settling  international  disputes. 
Your  nation  has  led  the  world  in  this  worthy  cause; 


and  both  America  and  England  have  by  their  resort  to 
this  method  set  many  examples  and  given  many  proofs 
of  their  belief  in  its  value. 

I  earnestly  trust  that  your  association  may  do  much 
to  extend  and  strengthen  the  power  of  this  beneficent 
principle.  Let  me  wish  it  all  success;  and  let  us  all 
hope  that  the  increasing  influence  of  American  opinion 
may  be  more  and  more  exerted  for  the  promotion  of 
peace  and  good  will  thruout  the  world. 

And  in  the  London  Daily  Chronicle  of  February 
29  there  is  an  article  by  Lord  Bryce,  from  which  we 
quote  as  follows: 

I  doubt  whether  we  in  England  have  yet  fully  real- 
ized either  the  magnitude 
of  the  service  which  the 
United  States  Government 
and  its  i-epresentatives 
abroad  have  rendered  in 
protection  of  British  sub- 
jects in  the  belligerent 
countries  or  the  noble  spirit 
that  has  animated  them  in 
that  service. 

Their  embassies  and  lega- 
tions have  become  enormous 
business  offices,  manned 
mainly  by  voluntary  work- 
ers. The  looking  after  our 
prisoners  of  war  in  Ger- 
many alone  has  become  a 
gigantic   task. 

We  have  officially  exprest 
our  thanks  for  what  has 
been  done  by  the  ambassa- 
dors in  Berlin  and  Con- 
stantinople as  well  as  for 
the  splendid  work  of  Mr. 
Herrick  in  Paris  for  our 
nationals  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war.  Ever  since  that 
moment  the  Berlin  Embas- 
sy and  the  Brussels  Lega- 
tion have  been  hard  at 
work,  and  Mr.  Morgenthau 
in  Turkey  has  shown  zeal 
and  friendliness  in  helping 
British  subjects  and  other 
Christians  there,  for  which 
we  owe  him  the  warmest 
gratitude. 

Immense  labor  has  been 
thrown  on  the  American 
Embassy  here  in  London 
by  having  to  carry  on  com- 
munications for  the  release 
of  prisoners  and  the  ascer- 
tainment of  the  condition 
of  our  subjects  interned 
abroad.  This  labor  was  un- 
dertaken with  ungrudging 
cheerfulness,  and  for  it  all  the  belligerents  are  deeply 
indebted. 

One  thing  more  deserves  to  be  noted :  It  is  the  won- 
derful zeal  that  has  been  shown  in  the  efforts  to  relieve 
distress  and  suffering  in  Belgium,  and,  indeed,  in  every 
region  where  the  war  has  caused  suffering.  The  liber- 
ality shown  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  their 
charitable  efforts  is  beyond  all  praise.  .  .  . 

As  for  Belgium,  it  is  the  contributions  and  work  of 
Americans  that  are  saving  her  people  from  starvation 
and  are  recalling  the  invaders  to  some  slight  regard 
for  the  elementary  duties  of  humanity.  The  organiza- 
tion of  the  Relief  Committee  has  been  admirable  and 
its  zeal  unwearied.  Never  before  has  so  much  voluntary 
work  been  done  to  relieve  suffering  caused  in  war  and 
by  war.  No  people  exceeds,  if  indeed  any  people  quite 
equals,  the  people  of  America  in  compassionate  sensi- 
tiveness for  suffering,  and  in  the  open-handed  gener- 
osity with  which  they  hasten  to  relieve  it.  Their  love 
of  liberty  is  equaled  only  by  their  sense  of  human 
brotherhood. 
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THE  IDEAL  ENCYCLOPEDIA  IS 

— late  in  its  information  ;  alphabetical!  in    arrangement ; 
— comprehensive  in  number  and  treatment  of  subjects ; 
—plain  and  concise  in  its  statements  ; 
— fair  in  treatment  of  disputed  topics  : 

— international    in    handling    national    and    international    affairs ; 
— in     short,     an     encyclopaedia    which    will     quickly   and    accu- 
rately answer  every  question  arising  in  reading  or  in  conversation. 


Such  A  Work  Is  The  Second  Edition  of  the  New  In- 
ternational Encyclopaedia.  It  is  made  in  America,  but 
responds  to  demands  made  upon  it  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

The  Second  Edition  is  absolutely  NEW—  printed 
from  new  type,  with  new  subjects,  enlarged  and 
improved.     There  will  be  24  volumes  instead  of 
21  as  in  the  first  edition. 
Thus  it  becomes  an  encyclopaedia  giving  valuable  informa- 
tion on  all  subjects  for  all  classes  of  people,  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places — equally  valuable  to  the  boy  or  girl  in 
school,  the  student  in  college,  the  workman  in  his  shop. 
the  professional  man  in  his  technical  duties,  and  the  busi- 
ness man  in  his  selected  vocation. 

Therefore  it  is  now  presented  for  your  consideration,  not 
only  because  it  is  "made  in  America."  but  also  because 
it  is  most  recent,  comprehensive  and 

OF  GREATEST    VALUE    TO   AMERICANS 

Of  tlie  first  edition  the  New  York  Evening  Post  and  the 
Xation  said:  "As  an  encyclopaedia  of  American  interests 
for  American  readers,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  best  and 
fullest  in  existence."  The  first  edition  is  in  practically 
every  public  library  and  is  recommended  by  librarians  as 
tlie  best.  The  Second  Edition  will  fully  maintain  the 
high  standard  of  the  first  edition. 

There  will  be  80,000  articles — about  30,000  more  than  in 
any  other  standard  encyclopaedia,  due  in  part  to  the  great 
number  of  recent  topics  included. 

It  Is  Illustrated  on  a  scale  more  elaborate  and  costly 
than  ever  before  attempted  in  this  country. 


Thin  Paper  :  Printed  on  a  thin  paper  made  especially 
for  the  Second  Edition — light,  opaque,  strong,  that  will 
not  crumple.  The  page  is  of  proper  size  for  convenient 
handling. 

A    Special   Library   Edition    is   printed   on   regular  book 
paper  and  bound  in  library  buckram  as  specified  by 
the  American  Library  Association. 
A  Free  Research  Bureau    is  at   the   service  of 
subscribers  to  the  Second  Edition.     It  may  be 
consulted,   without  expense,   for   detailed   in-        ^ 
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formation  on  all  encyclopaedic  subjects 
A   SPECIAL  PRICE  NOW 

Immediate    subscribers    are    offered    a 
very  advantageous  introductory  price 
—the  lowest  for  which  this  edition 
will    be    offered.      As    publication 
progresses,   this  price  must  nec- 
essarily be  increased. 
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New  Course  for  Reading 
Clubs  and  Circles  1915-16 

Four  cloth-bound  Chautauqua  Books,  all  relating  to  one 

general  plan,  and  a  year's  subscription  to  The 

Independent  as  covering  topics  of  the  hour. 

$5  ==  An  American-Year  Course  ^—  $5 

1.  "Social  and  Economic  Forces  in  American  History."  Different  writers,  Edited  by  Albert  Bushnell 
Hart.  ($1.50)  510  pages.  Discreet  in  touching  all  controversial  matters,  each  section  or  element  being 
treated  by  someone  sympathetic  toward  it.  Very  readable,  yet  scholarly  and  authoritative,  with  the 
dignity  of  Professor  Hart's  name  as  a  guarantee.  Varied  points  of  view  will  be  agreeable  to  those  who 
usually  find  historical  reading  tedious.  Yet  it  has  the  coherence  of  a  definite  history,  An  exceptionally 
good  "backbone"  for  all  other  studies  of  the  year. 

2.  "Changing  America."  Edward  A.  Ross.  ($1.50)  236  pages.  Sprightly  and  stimulating  in  manner,  dis- 
tinctly and  admirably  informing  in  matter.  Exhibits  facts  that  only  a  diligent,  courageous,  and  scholarly 
worker  would  have  arrived  at,  then  presents  a  query  or  a  mild  suggestion  rather  than  a  declaration  as 
to  the  inferences.  Avoids  categorical  assertion  of  any  mere  theory  and  is  therefore  safer  from  criti- 
cism than  most  equally  progressive  books.  Sure  to  provoke  beneficial  thought  and  to  excite  live  dis- 
cussion among  groups  of  persons  reading  together. 

3.  "American  Ideals  in  Character  and  Life."  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie.  ($1.50)  330  pages.  Conveys  a 
great  deal  of  wholesome  reflection  in  Mr.  Mabie's  perfectly  acceptable  manner.  Chosen  to  give  the 
course  its  literary  element.  Though  not  a  formal  history  of  American  Literature,  it  treats  much  more 
largely  of  literature  than  of  anything  else,  haviiig  chapters  devoted  also  to  art,  to  schools,  and  to  uni- 
versities. A  model  of  literary  style  and  conventional  good  taste  in  handling  the  various  matters  involved. 
Tolerant  even  towards  what  it  deprecates.  If  for  a  moment  in  passing  it  notes  the  "flamboyance"  of 
our  fellow  American  travelling  abroad,  for  example,  it  does  so  with  a  word  thrown  in  as  to  his  many 
worthy  traits. 

4.  "The  Ways  of  the  Planets."  Martha  Evans  Martin.  ($1.25)  266  pages.  Popular  astronomy.  Same 
author  as  "The  Friendly  Stars,"  used  with  so  great  success  in  the  Chautauqua  course  of  1909-10.  The 
simplicity,  charm  and  instructiveness  of  the  Star  book  will  cause  former  readers  to  welcome  this  new 
volume  with  enthusiasm. 

5.  So  far  as  the  war  and  strictly  current  topics  are  concerned,  they  will  be  found  treated  in  the  v.^eekly 
issues  of  The  Independent.  ($3.)  A  subscriber  to  the  Chautauqua  Course  receives  The  Independent 
week  by  week  precisely  as  though  he  or  she  subscribed  for  The  Independent  alone.  Only  some  half 
dozen  pages  of  each  issue,  under  the  title,  "The  Story  of  the  W^ek,"  is  required  to  be  read. 

Separate  parts  of  the  course  at  prices  marked  in  parentheses.  All  four  books  without  The  Independent, 
to  one  address,  postpaid,  $4.     The  price  of  the  entire  set  of  material  sent  to  one  address  is,  as  usual,  $5. 

Program  Outlines,  Bibliography,  Helps  and  Hints  in  a 
Monthly  Bulletin, ''The  Round  Table,"  without  extra 
charge.    For  Topical  Outline  (Year  Book)  free,  address 

Chautauqua    Institution 

Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 
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The  New 
Books 


BELGIUM  AND  FRANCE 

A  change  is  coming  over  the  spirit 
of  the  war  literature.  Books  of  protest, 
apology  and  denunciation,  minute  an- 
alyses of  diplomatic  documents  and 
sweeping  characterizations  of  national 
psychology,  are  fortunately  on  the  de- 
cline and  we  are  getting  now  some  de- 
scriptions of  actual  operations,  very 
much  needed  since  almost  the  only  news 
we  have  had  are  the  meager  and  mis- 
leading official  bulletins. 

Fighting  in  Flanders,  by  E.  Alexan- 
der Powell,  does  not  deal  with  strategy 
©■r  tactics,  but  describes  chiefly  the  Bel- 
gian people  as  the  wave  of  invasion 
rolled  over  the  land.  His  account  of 
the  fall  of  Antwerp  is  especially  inter- 
esting, since  he  was  a  witness  of  Win- 
ston Churchill's  dramatic  entry  at  the 
last  moment  to  "save  the  city."  Up  to 
October  it  was  possible  for  the  corre- 
spondents to  live  in  Antwerp  and  "go 
out  to  the  front"  every  day  as  a  com- 
muter goes  to  his  office,  a  strange  situa- 
tion as  he  says: 

For  one  whose  previous  campaigning  had 
bocn  (lone  in  Persia  and  Mexico  and  North 
Afi'ica  and  the  Balkans,  it  was  a  novel  ox- 
l)ei'ience  to  leave  a  large  and  fashionable 
hotel  after  breakfast,  take  a  run  of  twenty 
or  thirty  miles  over  stone-paved  roads  in 
a  jiowerful  and  comfortable  car,  witness  a 
battle — provided,  of  course,  that  there  hap- 
pened to  be  a  battle  on  that  day's  list  of 
events — and  get  back  to  the  hotel  in  time 
to  dress  for  dinner.  Imagine  leaving  a  line 
of  battle,  where  shells  were  shrieking  over- 
head and  musketry  was  crackling  along  the 
trenches,  and  moaning,  blood-smeared  fig- 
ures who  no  longer  moaned  were  sprawled 
in  strange  attitudes  upon  the  ground — im- 
agine leaving  such  a  scene.  I  say,  and  in 
an  hour,  or  even  less,  finding  oneself  in  a 
hotel  where  men  and  women  in  evening 
dress  were  dining  by  the  light  of  pink- 
shaded  candles,  or  in  the  marble-paved  palm 
court  were  sipping  coffee  and  liqueurs  to 
the  sound  of  water  splashing  gently  in  a 
fountain. 

The  sending  of  Irvin  S.  Cobb  to  Bel- 
gium as  a  war  correspondent  was  criti- 
cized on  the  ground  that  the  battlefield 
was  no  place  for  a  humorist.  But  those 
who  were  acquainted  with  Mr.  Cobb's 
work  as  a  whole  'new  that  he  was  more 
than  a  mere  funny  man  and  they  are 
not  surprized  now  to  see  that  he  has 
given  in  his  Paths  of  Glory  a  very  mov- 
ing and  vivid  narrative.  Like  all  this 
group  of  amateur  and  professional  war 
correspondents  and  unlike  most  war 
correspondents  of  the  past,  Mr.  Cobb 
came  back  with  an  ineradicable  horror 
of  war  in  itself  regardless  of  how  it  is 
conducted.  Also  like  his  associates  he 
found  no  direct  proof  of  any  of  the  bru- 
talities charged  against  the  Germans  by 
the  Belgians,  or  vice  versa,  but  as  he 
rightly  says,  "Belgium  herself  is  the 
capsheaf  of  atrocity  of  the  war"  and 
of  her  misery  and  ruin  there  is  no  ques- 
tion. Mr.  Cobb  had  a  better  chance  than 
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Ape  You  Going  to  Re-Stiingle? 

It  is  hard  to  improve  upon  good  shingles  both   for  service  and 
appearance.    You  can  make  the  next  job  last  a  lifetime  by  using 

"CREO-DIPX"  iS,1;J^..li 

17  Grades.     16.   18.  24-inch.     30  Different  Colors. 
They  come  in  bundles  ready  to  lay. 

They  last  twice  as  long:  as  brush-coated  shingles  or  natural 
wood.  They  are  proof  agamst  dry-rot.  decay,  worn  s  and 
weatlier.  They  save  time,  muss  arid  expense  o£  staining  on 
the  jt-b.  We  select  best  ceii.ir  shingles  and  by  our  special 
process  preserve  them  in  creosote  and  stain  them  any  color 
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From  2 
to2,0^iii 


Forty  years  ago  I 
bought  two  cigars. 

I  was  delighted  with  them 
— they  seemed  to  meet  my  ex- 
acting requirements.  Their 
rare  mellowness  and  delicious 
flavor  made  me  want  more.  I 
traced  their  manufacture,  and 
found  the  exquisite  leaf  came 
from  the  mountainous  Vuelta 
district    in    Cuba. 

WHAT  HAPPENED 

Soon  I  began  to  order  all 
my  cigars  from  there.  Friends 
bought  with  me.  That  reduced 
the  price.  Their  friends  joined. 
Until  now  there  are  over  12,000 
of  us  buying  these  unusually 
fine  cigars  at  about  half  what 
tliey  would  cost  if  we  could 
buy   them  at  stores. 

Last  year  we  bought  over 
2,000,000  cigars.  Some  of  us 
wanted  better  cigars  for  wliat 
we  were  paying,  some  wanted 
good  cigars  at  half  what  they 
were  paying.  But  whatever  the 
reason,  all  these  men  unite  in 
.'ipproving  my  discovery.  None 
of  us  has  ever  found  a  ready- 
made  cigar  quite  so  enjoyable 
at  anywliere  near  the  price. 

The  price  is  so  low  because 
we  buy  together  in  large  quanti- 
ties, and  have  no  dealer's  profit 
or  salesmen's  salaries  or  ex- 
penses. The  price  is  but  $5.00 
per  hundred,  $2.60  for  fifty. 
That's  about  what  they  cost  us. 

It  is  only  fair  to  your  com- 
plete enjoyment  of  smoking  and 
to  your  pocketbook  to  try  these 
private  brand  J.  R.  W.  Havanas. 

FIRST  FIVE  FREE! 

Send  me  your  business  card 
or  write  me  on  your  business 
stationery,  enclosing  loc  for 
packing,  revenue  and  postage, 
and  you'll  be  furnished  with 
five  free  as  a  trial.  You'll  prob- 
ably want  more.  Send  today 
for  your  five  free  cigars! 

J.  ROGERS  WARNER 

947  Lockwood  Bldg.     Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
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Protect  Your  Head 

y  with  hair  just  like  your  own. 
^  Nature  demands  this  cover- 
irg — want  of  it  causes  colds, 
.neuralgia,  catarrh,  etc.  Why 
'look  or  feel  older  when  the 
world  demands  3'o;n!(/rrmen? 
Let  us  make  you  one  of  our  Special  Un- 
detectable Wigs  or  Toupees  (Top  Piece) on 
approval.  If  it  doesn't  match 
and  fit  perfectly — if  it  isn't 
satisfactory  in  every  way — we 
will  promptly  refund  your 
money.    Prices  $15  to  $35. 

Stud  for  Ilhi^traled  IVia  Book 
and  Miasitrejnent  Blank 

PARIS  FASHION   CO. 

Dept.  863.  209  S.  State  St..  Chicaso,  Hi 


"It  certainly  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  rec- 
ommend to  teachers  everywhere  the  special  merits 
of  The  Independent  for  schoolroom  work.  We 
use  it  weekly  in  connection  with  our  regular 
Rhetorical  work.  One-third  of  our  Rhetorical 
period  time  is  used  for  Current  Events.  Out- 
lines of  the  week's  events  are  prepared  from  the 
magazine.  We  find  the  news  to  be  concise  and 
very  readable.  The  special  articles  are  espe- 
cially good,  and  the  debate  outlines  are  excello«it. 
I   am   glad   to   commend    it." 

Send  for  free  pamphlet  called  "THE  IXDE- 
PENDENT— THE   XATION.\L   TEXT    BOOK" 

THE    INDEPENDENT 
119  West  40tli  Street       -       -       New  York 


most  of  the  correspondents  to  get  close 
to  the  fighting,  for  he  was  with  the 
German  army  at  the  front,  and  he  tells 
us  many  little  but  important  things  not 
mentioned  in  the  dispatches.  For  in- 
stance, the  steel  arrow  dropt  by  the 
French  aviators,  which  we  pictured  in 
our  issue  of  January  18,  is  a  more  ef- 
fective weapon  than  has  been  supposed, 
according  to  the  account  of  a  Red  Cross 
civilian: 

One  dart  hit  a  trooper  on  top  of  his 
head.  It  went  thru  his  helmet,  thru  his 
.skull,  his  brain,  his  neck,  his  body,  his  leg 
— all  the  way  thru  him  lengthwise  it  went. 
It  came  out  of  his  leg,  split  open  iiis 
horse's  flank  and  stuck  in  the  hard  road. 
I  myself  snw  the  man  afterward.  He  died 
so  quickly  that  his  hand  still  held  the  bridle 
rein  after  he  fell  from  the  saddle. 

The  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  who  was 
in  charge  of  a  British  ambulance  under 
the  French  Red  Cross  at  Namur  during 
the  siege,  tells  of  her  experiences  in 
Six  Weeks  of  the  TT'«r.  She,  like  the 
rest  of  the  world,  is  unable  to  under- 
stand why  the  Namur  forts  were  taken 
so  quickly  and  why  the  Belgian  General 
Staff  went  away  and  left  their  troops 
without  officers.  She  was  passed  out  of 
the  German  lines  thru  the  aid  of  our 
Minister,  Brand  Whitlock. 

Dr.  Charles  Sarolea,  who  was  with 
Mr.  Powell  at  the  battle  of  Malines  and 
came  near  being  captured  by  the  Uhl- 
ans, has  presented  the  Belgian  cause  in 
a  most  effective  way  in  How  Belgium 
Saved  Europe.  Besides  his  experiences 
as  an  eye-witness  of  the  first  month  of 
war  he  discusses  the  past  and  future 
of  Belgium.  He  explains  how  Belgium 
was  made  a  neutral  state  in  1831  and 
debarred  from  entering  into  any  treaty 
of  alliance  or  seeking  the  protection  of 
any  single  power.  He  tells  how  the  little 
Belgian  army  held  back  ten  times  their 
number  of  Germans  in  daily  expecta- 
tion of  the  arrival  of  the  French  and 
British  troops,  which  had  been  prom- 
ised to  come  to  their  aid  but  never  came. 
He  has  a  great  deal  to  say  in  praise  of 
British  generosity  and  hospitality  to  the 
Belgian  refugees  but  not  a  w-ord  about 
the  American. 

Mr.  Kauffman,  in  his  volume  on  Bel- 
gium, hi  a  Moment  of  Time,  is  con- 
cerned with  the  bread-line  rather  than 
with  the  firing-line.  He  makes  a  strong 
appeal  for  American  financial  aid  for 
"the  nation  crucified"  and  will  devote 
all  the  profits  of  the  book  to  the  relief 
fund.  From  the  refugees  he  has  gath- 
ered abundant  evidence  of  German 
atrocities,  the  bu:^ning  of  buildings,  the 
butchering  of  babies,  the  outraging  of 
girls  and  the  mutilation  of  men.  Mr. 
Kauffman  was  in  Antwerp  during  the 
siege  and  in  Scarborough  during  the 
bombardment. 

From,  the  Trenches  is  the  only  one  of 
this  group  of  books  which  attempts  to 
deal  with  military  movements  and  this 
part  of  the  volume  is  of  comparatively 
little  value.  Mr.  Young  had  exceptional 
opportunities.  He  was  near  the  French 
front  on  the  Marne,  the  Aisne,  the  Oise 
and  the  Somme,  and  in  Brussels,  LoU- 
vain,  Antwerp,  Namur  and  Paris,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  give  in  diary  form 
any  intelligible  account  of  these  grand 
maneuvers  and  what  they  mean,  es- 
pecially  under   the   restrictions   of   the 


censor.  On  the  other  hand,  what  he 
says  of  the  attitude  of  the  French  and 
English  soldiers,  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Belgian  and  French  people,  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  battlefield  and  of  the 
mechanism  of  the  modern  army,  is  in- 
teresting and  often  new  to  us.  For  in- 
stance, we  had  heard  little  about  the 
looting  of  German  shops  in  Paris  and 
harrying  of  German  men,  women  and 
children  in  France  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war. 

It  is,  as  we  might  expect,  Mr.  Alt- 
sheler  who  gives  us  the  first  boys'  novel 
on  the  war.  The  Guns  of  Europe  begins 
a  new  trilogy  which  should  be  as  popu- 
lar as  his  Civil  War  and  Texan  Series. 
In  fact  it  should  be  better,  for  Mr.  Alt- 
sheler  is  too  young  to  remember  the 
Civil  or  Mexican  wars,  while  he  was  on 
the  spot  when  the  European  war  broke 
out.  The  publishers  state  that  "both  the 
story  and  the  illustrations  are  histor- 
ically accurate  in  every  particular." 
But  this  does  not  prevent  them  from 
publishing  as  an  illustration  of  a  42- 
centimeter  German  gun  on  a  concrete 
base  a  28-centimeter  Austrian  gun  on 
caterpillar  wheels. 

It  is  hard  to  know  how  to  take  What 
I  Found  Out  in  the  House  of  a  German 
Prince.  The  publishers  vouch  for  its 
genuineness  and  it  is  told  with  seeming 
sincerity  and  ingenuousness.  But  there 
is  no  apparent  reason  why  the  "En- 
glish-American governess"  should  not 
sign  her  name,  for  she  gives  details 
enough  to  identify  her  and  her  "Ger- 
man prince,"  if  these  are  true.  If  not, 
we  cannot  tell  how  much  of  the  rest  is 
falsified.  Then,  too,  her  story  reads  like 
the  well-made  drama  or  the  conven- 
tional historical  novel.  Just  those  char- 
acters appear  that  we  want  to  see  and 
they  behave  just  as  we  should  expect 
them  to  behave  from  reading  the  Brit- 
ish war  literature.  The  Kaiser,  the 
Crown  Prince,  Enver  Bey,  Bernhardi, 
Zeppelin,  the  Krupps,  Kluck,  Dernburg, 
Hmdenburg,  the  cast  is  complete  with 
the  exception  of  the  ghosts  of  Nietzsche 
and  Treitschke.  Even  the  42-centimeter 
guns  are  not  missing,  and  we  learn  that 
their  concrete  foundations  at  Soissons 
were  prepared  under  the  personal  di- 
rection of  General  von  Kluck.  As  for 
the  war  games  of  the  children  and  the 
toy  Zeppelins  dropping  bombs  on  Lon- 
don— -well,  it  is  lucky  for  our  reputa- 
tion in  England  that  the  authoress 
never  happened  upon  a  group  of  Amer- 
ican children  "licking  the   Britishers." 

'^Fighting  in  Flanders,  by  E.  Alex- 
ander Powell.  New  York :  Charles 
Scribner's   Sons.   $1. 

-The  Paths  of  Glory,  by  Irvin  S. 
Cobb.  New  York  :  George  H.  Doran 
Company.   $1.50. 

^Six  Weeks  at  the  War,  by  Milli- 
cent.  Duchess  of  Sutherland.  Chi- 
cago: A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  50  cents. 

*How  Belgii'tn  Saved  Europe,  by 
Charles  Sarolea.  Philadelphia :  J.  B. 
Lippincott    Company.    $1. 

^Iv  a  Moment  of  Time,  by  Reginald 
Wright  Kauffman.  New  York:  Mof- 
fat Yard  &  Co.  $1. 
^From  the  Trenches,  by  Geoffrey 
Winthrop  Young.  New  York :  Fred- 
erick A.  Stokes   Co.   $1. 

''The  Grins  of  Europe,  by  Joseph  A. 
Altsheler.  New  York :  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.   ?1.30. 

^What  I  Found  Out  in  the  House  of 
a  German  Prince,  by  an  English- 
American  Governess.  New  York :  F. 
A.  Stokes  Company.  $1.25. 
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THE  FOE  AT  THE  DOOR 

There  are  probably  no  more  inter- 
esting present-day  medical  questions 
than  those  concerning'  cancer.  There 
are  said  to  be  at  least  half  a  million 
deaths  a  year  from  this  disease  among 
civilized  peoples  alone.  Is  it  on  the  in- 
crease? Is  it  inherited?  Is  it  due  to 
certain  kinds  of  food?  Is  it  contagious? 
Can  it  be  prevented?  Can  it  be  cured? 
Dr.  Bainbridge  in  his  comprehensive 
and  valuable  book,  The  Cancel-  Problem, 
from  the  latest  literature  and  his  own 
experience  gives  the  answers  to  these 
questions  as  far  as  they  can  be  given  at 
this  time.  Cancer  is  probably  not  in- 
creasing, physicians  are  better  able  to 
recognize  it  and  so  more  cases  are  re- 
ported. But  in  spite  of  all  the  investi- 
gations of  recent  years  and  many  prom- 
ising announcements  doctors  are  forced 
to  confess  that  they  do  not  know  its 
direct  cause. 

As  to  cure,  only  early  surgical  inter- 
vention is  of  real  service.  Recent  hopes 
raised  by  announcements  of  radium 
cures  have  an  interesting  commentary 
in  the  news  that  one  investigator  thinks 
that  the  reason  why  the  clay  pipe  is 
more  frequently  followed  by  cancer  of 
the  lip  than  any  other  form  of  smoking 
is  that  pipe  clay  gives  off  radioactive 
emanations  which  set  up  chronic  irri- 
tation. 

With  Dr.  Bainbridge's  book  Dr. 
Keen's  Animal  Experimentation  and 
Medical  Progress  properly  finds  a  place. 
Practically  all  that  has  been  learned  of 
definite  value  with  regard  to  cancer  has 
come  from  animal  experimentation.  Dr. 
Keen  brings  out  very  clearly  all  the 
value  that  experiments  on  animals  have 
been  for  medicine  and  surgery  and 
shows  how  utterly  lacking  in  good  faith 
have  been  the  opponents  of  animal  ex- 
perimentation. Dr.  Keen  dwells  on  the 
fact  that  progress  in  medicine  can  only 
come  by  experiment.  Shall  the  experi- 
ments be  made  on  human  beings  or  on 
animals?  With  proper  safeguards  sure- 
ly the  latter.  He  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  every  experimental  labora- 
tory is  open  to  any  one  who  wishes  to 
visit  it,  and  see  that  the  experiments 
are  humanely  performed.  Dr.  S.  Weir 
Mitchell  just  before  his  death  visited  an 
anti-vivisection  exhibition  and  assured 
the  committee  that  they  needed  just  one 
more  exhibit.  That  should  be  a  dead 
puppy  beside  a  dead  baby  with  the 
label,  Which? 

The  Cancer  Problem,  by  William 
Seaman  Bainbridge,  M.  D.  New 
York :  The  Macmillan  Co.  $4. 
Animal  Experimentation  and  Medi- 
cal Progrcsx,  by  Prof.  William  Wil- 
liams Keen,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  with  an 
introduction  by  Charles  W.  Eliot, 
I.L.D.  New  York :  Houghton  Mif- 
flin  Co.   $1.75. 

THE   GOSPEL    OF   BIGNESS 

Since  the  days  wheu.  fresh  from  Prince- 
ton, Booth  Tarkington  wrote  Monsieur 
Beancairc.  his  has  been  one  of  the  brighter 
promises  of  American  fiction.  In  The 
Turmoil  the  subject  is  the  largest  that  Mr 
Tarkington  has  yet  attempted.  He  has 
tried  to  give  a  picture  of  the  confusion, 
recklessness  and  waste  of  modern  indus- 
trial life ;  to  do  this  not  as  a  "problem." 
but  as  the  background  on  which  to  paint 
the  inevitable  romance  between  two  very 
■young  people.  He  is  still  more  the  tale- 
teller than  the  novelist,  for  his  main  char- 


"You  gave  me  courage  to  go 
into  business  for  myself" 


"For  years  I  had  wanted  to,"  writes  a  man  from  the  Middle  West,  "but  I  did  not 
dare.  The  first  three  lessons  gave  me  the  courage."    That  is  what  he  got  from  the 

Cotirse  in  Personal  Efficiency 

Taught  by  Meul,  Prepared  by  Harrington  Emerson 

So  deep  in  our  lives  are  the  foundations  of  this  new  Efficiency  idea  applied  to  the 
individual,  that  each  man  gets  what  he  needs  most  from  it.  One  man  gets  courage, 
one  gets  health,  one  gets  time,  one  gets  wealth.  For  Efficiency  means  the  shortest, 
quickest,  easiest  way  to  reach  your  goal.  And  Harrington  Emerson,  who  has  taught 
Efficiency  to  so  many  corporations,  has  adapted  it  to  you  in  24  powerful,  complete, 
condensed  lessons. 


The  corporation  has  capital,  plant,  men; 
you  have  brains,  time,  energfy.  Through 
these  lessons  you  will  learn  to  make  the  most 
of  your  brains,  time,  and  energy  with  the 
least  effort. 

These  principles  are  not  casual  ideas  of  Mr. 
Emerson's.  They  are  the  scientific  princi- 
ples he  has  developed  in  forty  years  of 
study.  He  lias  applied  them  in  over  200 
factories,  railroads  and  other  organizations. 
They  are   studied   by   other   Efficiency    Engi- 


neers in  America,  England,  France,  Germany  ' 
and  other  countries  who  have  learned  them 
from  Emerson.  His  big  organization  in 
New  York — (he  has  40  assistants)  has  taught 
Efficiency  to  steel  mills  and  railroads,  fac- 
tories and  publishers. 

Theodore  Vail  of  the  New  York  Telephone 
Company — Cornelius  Bliss,  the  merchant — ■ 
Henry  Bruere.  Chamberlam  of  the  City  of 
New  York  —  entliusiastically  endorse  the 
practical  value  of  this  course. 


5000  Students  Enrolled 

Efficiency  for  the  individual  has  swept  through  the  world.     5000  students  have  already  rushed  to  enroll  for 
this   course.      From   California  comes  one  who  is  saving  thousands  on   a  government  job — from  Iowa  one 
whom  the  course  has  put  on   the   right   path   to  success — from  New  York  an  editor  who  got   back   his 
health — a  writer  who  does  twice  as   much  work   in   less  time — the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of   the      ^. 
biggest   bond   house   in   the  Northwest  saved   an   hour  and  a  half   a  day  from   the  first   lesson.  ^ / 


First  Lesson  FREE 


If  you  want  to  do  less  work  and  get  more  for  it — send  this  coupon  and  learn  to  be  efficient 
If  you  are  trying  to  get  ahead  and  the  way  seems  closed,   send  this  coupon  and  open  a  new 
way.      If  you  need  more  money  and  see  no  way  to  get   it — send   the  coupon.      If  you  ar 
overworked  and  tired,  send  this  coupon  and  learn  through  Efficiency   to  throw  of?  the 
burden   of    useless    drudgery.       Whoever,    whatever,     wherever     you    are    you  need 
Efficiency. 

Because  this  thing  is  too  big   to  expleun  in  ziny  advertise- 
ment, we  will,  until  the  public  is  familiar  with  the  idea, 
give  the  first  lesson  absolutely  free  of  charge. 

Send  the  coupon  today  for  the  whole  story 
and  the  first  lesson  free. 


REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS,  30  Irving  Place,  New  York 
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ANOTHER    ILLUSTRATION 

KING  JAMES  VERSION  Heb.  11:12       AMERICAN  STANDARD  VERSION 

Now  faith  is  the  substance  of  things   I       Now  faith  is  assurance  of  things  hoped 
hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen,   I  for,  a  conviction  of  things  not  seen. 


THE  AMERICAN 


Edited  by  the 

American  Rex^ision 

Committee 


Prices, 
35  cents  to  $60. 


STANDARD  BIBLE 


is  the  same  old  Bible  that  we  have  always  used,  but  it  gives  the  exact  moaning  of  the 
inspired  writers  in  the  language  of  today  instead  of  that  used  three  hundred  years  ago. 

"It  Im  by  far  and  away  the  beat  translation  that 
we  have  had."— Rev.  G.  Campbell  Morgan. 

Be  sure  and  ask  your  bookseller  for  the  American  Standard,  or  write  for  Free  Booklet  to 

THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS,  381  U,  Fourth  Ave.  (Cor.  27th  St.)  Mew  York 
Publishers  for  the  American  Revision  Committee — Bible  Publishers  for  over  Fifty  Years 


PHOTOPLAY  WRITING  FOR  PROFIT 

Our  course  of  ten  lessons  teaches  the  technique  of  the 
filmplav  and  also  shows  vou  how  to  sell  your  scenarios.  No 
special  literary  preparations  necessary.  Write  for  FREE 
book,  valuable  information  and  special  Prize  Ofler. 
Chicaco  Photo  Playrisht  Colleje.       Box  278  WX    Chicago 


YOU  KNOW  AT  LEAST   TEN   PEOPLE 

who  would  be  very  glad  to  receive  a  copy  of 
The  Independent  with  your  compliment?.  If 
yon  will  send  their  names  and  addresses  by  an 
early    mail,    we    will    send    the    copies    promptly. 

THE  INDEPENDENT,  119  W.  40th  St.,  New  York 
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Doran   Company  New  Books 


THE  VALLEY  OF  FEAR  "«r.f.-.'r  ByA.Conan  Doyle 

The  first  Sherlock  Holmes  story  in  ten  years;  half  the  scene  of  action  laid  in  America.  All 
the  features  \vhich  have  made  Holmes  the  most  popular  fiction-hero  in  the  world,  with  a  new 
and  surprising  sort  of  mystery,  which  will  k-eep  the  reader  intensely  absorbed.  Sherlotk 
Holmes  at  his  best.     Illustrations  in  color  by  Arthur  I.  Keller.  Net,  $1.25 

RED  FLEECE 


By  Will  Levin gton  Comfort 


The  noble  romance  of  a  great-souled  woman  told  with  the  vision  and  originality  which  distin- 
guish all  work  by  Mr,  Comfort,  and  by  a  new  and  happy  "popularity."  The  story  of  the 
Russian  advance  into  Germany,  the  Russian  revolutionists  who  risk  execution  by  preaching 
peace,  and  a  white-browed  woman.  Net,  $1.25 

Impref  ions  of  the  War  Written    ^__  i_,._5__     ^       ^^,_.l^l_ 
________^__^^^^_^^  At  ar^d  Near  the  Front  tSy  irVlll     O-    OODD 

"The  first  book  of  the  war;  the  first  account  of  the  fighting  that  gives  us  a  real  picture  of 
the  conflict.  There  is  a  great  deal  more  than  the  roar  of  battle  in  his  story;  there  is  that  crying 
out  of  the  heart  when  it  cannot  be  comforted." — Portland  Telegram.  Net,  $1.50 


PATHS  OF  GLORY 


MUSHROOM  TOWN 


By  Oliver  Onions 


Towns  have  personalities  not  less  fascinating  than  those  of  persons.  Here  Oliver  Onions,  with 
all  the  sharp  drama  and  realism  of  his  The  Story  of  Louie,  chronicles  in  a  highly  original  novel 
the  growth  of  a  boom  town.  Net,  $1.25 


THE  WOODEN  HORSE 


By  Hugh  Walpole 


"The  author  of  Tlie  Duchess  of  Wrexe  and  Fortitude  has  nowhere  shown  a  greater  g^rip  upon 
life's  realities,  a  stronger  appreciation  of  the  elusiveness  of  man-made  conventionalities  and  a 
better  artistic  sense  of  the  dramatic  value  of  contrasts." — Public  Ledger  Net,  $1.25 

THE  THEATRE  OF  IDEAS       By  Henry  Arthur  Jones 

The  premier  English  dramatist,  in  a  burlesque  allegory  preceding  three  new  interesting  short 
plays,  tells  wittily  how  amusingly  idiotic  are  most  fads  to  the  seeing  mind.  Net,  $1.00 

ARUNDEL  By  E.  F.  Benson 

Love  may  be  destructive  as  well  as  creative.  When  love  with  its  utmost  passion  came  to  a 
man  smothered  by  a  stuffy  family  there  was  a  dramatic  destruction  of  his  comfortable  dull- 
ness— and  glory  was  born.  Net,  $1.25 

HERE'S  TO  THE  DAY! 

By  Charles  Agnew  MacLean  and  Frank  Blighton 

A  thrilling  story  of  an  American  man  and  girl  caught  in  the  mill  of  the  Great  War.  "Aviation 
plays  an  important  part  and  it  is  particularly  realistic  because  of  Mr.  Blighton's  own  experi- 
ences as  an  aviator." — Boston  Transcript.  Net,  $1.25 


THE  VEILS  OF  ISIS 


By  Frank  Harris 


"A  volume  with  such  stuff  as  the  work  of  genius  is  made  of.  We  have  many  fine  short-story 
writers,  but  none  so  great  as  Mr.  Frank  Harris.  And  he  is  full  of  that  divine  charity  we  call 
love;  the  crowning  glory  of  his  rare  and  beautiful  art." — London  Bookman.  Net,  $1.25 


JAMES 


By  W.  Dane  Bank 


"A  novel  of  delicious  entertainment;   a  book  of  surprises,  with  an  irrepressible  hero;   and  a 
novelty  in  that  it  deals  with  'get-rich-quick'  schemes." — St.  Loxtis  Republic.  Net,  $1.25 


NEIGHBOURS 


By  Herbert  Kaufman 


Little  pictures  from  real  life  that  make  living  beings  out  of  that  unknown  race  of  people— 
the  men  and  women  in  the  crowd  through  which  you  pass  daily.  Net,  $0.75' 

Tt    all    booksellers 

GEORGE  H.  DORAN  COMPANY  38  w.  32nd  st.  New  York 

STOUGHTON 


PUBl-ISHERS      tN 


ERICA      FOR       HOOOER 


One   of    the    outstanding   novels    of   the    day. 

— The   Churchman 


By    W.   B.   MAXWELL,    Author  of 
The  Devil's  Garden 

Reads  like  attending  a  good  play. — N.   Y.  Sun 

W.   B.  Maxwell  is  one  of  the  literary  leaders 
in   Englai:d.  — New   York   Times 

448  pageSf  cloth  bound        Price  $1.35,  postpaid 

The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  Publishers 
Union  Sq.,  N.  Y.      University  Sq.,  Indianapolis 


Minutes 

Deep  Breathing 

is  of  more  real  benefit  than 
an  hour  devoted  to  vigorous 
physical  exercise. 
DEEP  BREATHING  direct- 
ly revitalizes  the  blood,  and 
reaches  every  muscle  and 
nerve  cell  of  the  body.  A  few 
minutes  practice  will  throw 
off  fatigue,  depression  and 
brain  fag. 

I  employ  Deep  Breathing  in  a 
far  wider  scope  than  has  been 
done  heretofore  by  any  scientist.  The  re- 
sults I  have  attained  in  over  50,000  pupils 
are  incredulous.  The  curative  power  of 
Oxygen  is  unlimited. 

Send  for  my  book,  "Deep  Breathing." 
It's  free.  The  facts  presented  therein  are 
of  vital  import  to  you. 

Paul  von  Boeckmann,  Respiratory  and  Nerve  Specialist 
2090  Tower  Building,   110  West   40th   Street.   New  York 


aoters  have  little  to  do  with  the  .setting, 
nor  are  they  convinciug  products  of  its  con- 
ditions. 

Harper's.   $1.35. 

MAKING   MEALS  ATTRACTIVE 

In  Tabic  Service.  L.  G.  Allen  has  pre- 
pared a  thoroly  practical,  concise  hand- 
book on  the  duties  of  the  waitress.  But 
This  book  is  quite  as  useful  to  those  having 
uo  waitress.  The  directions  for  the  care 
of  hard  wood,  linen  and  silver,  the  prepa- 
ration of  fruits  and  salads,  the  serving  of 
teas  and  evening  s])reads  will  be  foiiiul 
suggestive  and  useful   to  any  housekeeper. 

Little,  Brown.  $1.25. 
UNEASY   NEIGHBORS 

With  Mexican  affairs  again  at  a  crisis 
a  disi)assionate  study  of  its  problems  and 
its  leaders  would  be  valuable.  But  this  is 
hardly  the  time  for  such  a  study,  least  of 
all  by  a  Mexican.  However  Carlo  de  Fo- 
naro  is  an  enthusiast  if  not  an  historian, 
and  his  account  of  Carranza  and  Mexico 
at  least  gives  an  idea  of  the  situation  as 
it  appears  to  one  party  of  the  combatants. 

Kennerley.   $1.25. 

POETRY   OF  THE   CHURCH 

Every  lover  of  hymns  has  his  favorites 
and  marvels  that  any  collector  should  omit 
these.  Amos  R.  Wells  includes  in  his 
Treasure  of  Ili/nins,  for  instance,  few  from 
ancient  liturgies  and  other  tongues.  But 
he  has  gathered  many  of  the  best  known 
and  loved  from  more  modern  authors,  mak- 
ing each  hymn  the  text  for  an  interesting 
accourit  of  the  writer  and  the  lines. 

Boston:    Society    of    Christian     En- 
deavor.  $1. 

THE  PETROLEUM  BUSINESS 

The  strategic  importance  of  oil  wells  is 
now  realized  as  never  before,  for  the  Ga- 
lician.  Caucasian  and  Persian  fields  arc 
the  centers  of  fierce  conflict  and  Germany 
seems  likely  to  lose  her  mobility  for  lack 
of  gasoline.  To  realize  the  dependence  of 
modern  civilization  on  petroleum  products 
one  needs  only  to  read  F.  A.  Talbot's  Oil 
Conquest  of  the  World,  a  fascinating  ac- 
count of  the  development  of  the  industry 
and   its  processes. 

Lippincott.  $1.50. 

NUGGETS  HIDDEN  IN  SAND 

Apjn-eciative  of  life's  caviar,  especially 
as  it  relates  to  sex  and  the  charm  of  wo- 
men, are  the  leisurely,  colorful  tales  from 
the  odd  corners  of  the  earth  P^rank  Harris 
has  grouped  together  in  The  Veils  of  /.sis. 
Piecing  together  bit  by  bit  the  romance  of 
a  pearl-fishing  voyage  in  the  South  Seas, 
or  of  bohemian  life  in  Paris,  Moscow,  or 
Nice,  after  Conrad's  fashion,  such  stories 
as  .4.  Dau (filter  of  Ere  and  A  French  Ar- 
tist are  far  superior  artistically  to  any 
others  in  the  book. 

Doran.   $1.25. 

APRIL,   1865 

Seventeen  addresses  made  by  prominent 
men  at  the  time  of  Lincoln's  death  are  here 
reprinted  in  the  memorial  volume,  Our 
Martyred  President.  These  speeches  and 
sermons  all  have  the  value  of  contempo- 
rary comment,  but  that  of  Dr.  Cuyler  still 
vibrates  with  the  feeling  of  those  tragic 
days,  and  Dr.  Storrs  even  then  pictured 
that  strange,  great  figure  in  the  proportions 
in  which  it  is  seen  today,  now  that  a  half 
century  has  soothed  prejudice  and  emo- 
tion. 

Abingdon  Press.   $1. 

EUROPE  IN  1870 

Bismarck — The  Man  of  Iron — lives  in 
Richard  Dehan's  book  as  a  personality 
imique  in  power  and  magnetism.  Watching 
by  his  side  the  great  game  of  strategy 
played  below,  or  stumbling  over  fresh  fields 
of  battle  with  a  young  war  correspondent, 
absorbing  all  it  horror  and  agony — one  only 
changes  names  and  dates  to  .see  a  merciless 
picture  of  Today.  One  does  not  forget  the 
streets  of  Berlin  after  the  declaratioii  of 
war,  but  one  remembers,  too.  the  odd  little 
newspaper  editor  in  England  to  whom  life 
is  a  series  of  headlines.  It  is  a  fine  pieee 
of  work,  this  blending  of  fact  and  imagiria- 
tion  in  an  historical  novel  of  timely  sig- 
nificance. 

Stokes.    $1.35. 
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PEBBLES 

HINT   TO   THE   GERMANS   AT    ST.   JnHIEL 

"Alas !  What  boots  it  with  incessant  care 
To  strictly  meditate  the  thankless  Meuse?" 

— Punch. 

Whenever  a  man  begins  to  take  himself 
very  seriously  everybody  with  a  sense  uf 
humor  moves  up  nearer,  so  as  to  miss 
nothing. — Puck. 

Jessie — Please,  auntie,  the  new  lady  next 
door  says,  her  compliments,  and  will  you 
play  very  low,  because  her  husband  is  ex- 
tremely  musical. — Sydney  Bulletin. 

Perhaps  the  most  amiable  and  mischiev- 
ous type  of  fool  is  the  one  who  writes  a 
piece  for  little  children  wherein  he  says : 
"Yes,  Mary,  there  is  a  Santa  Claus." — 
E.  W.  Hotve's  Monthly. 

"Why  does  the  Senator  keep  talking  in 
that  rambling  way?  I  don't  know  what  he's 
aiming  at;  do  you?" 

"Sure  I  do.  He's  filibustering:  to  keep  his 
daughter  from  sihging." — Puck. 

"What  is  your  idea  of  the  duty  of  a 
patriot?"  "He  ought  to  be  willing  to  fight 
for  his  principles,"  replied  the  member  of 
Congress.  "What  principles?"  "That's  what 
I'm  going  back  home  to  learn  from  my  con- 
stituents."— Washington  Star. 

"Young  man,  what  profession  do  you  ex- 
pect to  follow  when  you  grow  up?" 

"I'm  going  to  be  a  doctor,"  answered  the 
young  man,  taking  out  a  notebook  and  pen- 
cil. "May  I  count  on  you  to  save  your 
appendix  for  me?" — Judge. 

She — No,  I  won't  have  the  fish.  I  don't 
like  the  look  of  it. 

Hawker — No,  and  yer  wouldn't  like  the 
loolc  of  yerself,  missus,  if  you'd  been  chiv- 
vied abaht  by  submarines  ever  since  the  war 
started. — Punch. 

Arthur  sat  on  the  front  doorsteps  cry- 
ing softly. 

"What  is  the  matter,  little  boy?"  asked 
a  kind  hearted  woman  who  was  passing. 

"Ma's  gone  an'  drowned  all  the  kittens," 
he  sobbed. 

"What  a  pity  I    I'm  awfully  sorry." 

"An"  s-she  promised — boohoo — 'at  I 
c'u'd  do  it." — Boston  Transcript. 

William  Allen  White,  writing  in  the  Em- 
poria Gazette,  claims  that  as  a  result  of 
Kansas  being  "dry"  there  has  been  a  sav- 
ing of  $20  per  capita,  and  he  then  an- 
nounces that  he  can  furnish  an  itemized 
statement  of  the  manner  in  which  this  $20 
is  spent.  He  submits  the  following : 

Subscription  to  Commoner $1.00 

Phonograph    record    of    "Old    Black 

Joe" 45 

Ditto  of  "We  Shall  Meet  Bevond  the 

River"    4.5 

2  celluloid  collars  at  18c 36 

1  pair  mail  order  yellow  shoes 2.20 

1  set  of  the  works  of  Bulwer-Lytton .      1.75 
1000  shares  of  Mexican  mine  stock.  .      2.25 

2  cakes  of  scented  toilet  soap 15 

1  pigs-in-clover  puzzle 10 

1  box  mail  order  cigars 1.05 

1    copy    of    The    Life   and    Times    of 

James   A.    Garfield 1.40 

rhautauqua  season  ticket 2.00 

For  the  heathen  in  Borneo 10 

For  the  ditto  in  Formosa 0.") 

For  the  ditto  in  Guatemala O.'i 

4  bottles  of  cologne  water o." 

Peanuts  and   chewing  gum 6.ft0 

1  Brazilian  diamond  scarfpin 40 

1  copy  of  l^ight  Life  in  Chicar/o 10 

1   copy  of  Confessions  of  an  Actress       .10 
Postage  on  62  applications  for  Gov- 
ernment   documents    62 

Postage  on  .38  answers   to  fake   ad- 
vertisements    76 

1  divining  rod 2.00 

4  pounds  of  stick  candy 24 

Subscription  to  Ed.  Howe's  Monthly       .10 
1    genuine    Gaurnerium    violin     (bv 

mail )    ".     2.10 

1  madstone 15 

Total    $20.00 


You,  too, 
would  write 
such  a  letter! 


SOMETIMES  when  you  read  letters 
like  this  from  Col.  Watterson  and 
other  noted  men  of  affairs  who  have 
endorsed  Sanatogen,  you  cannot    help 
but  wonder — '  'Why  did  they  write  such 
letters?" 

And  truly,  it  is  remarkable — for  such 
men  rarely  endorse  any  article.  And 
yet,  even  though  YOU  were  one  of  tlie 
world's  leaders,  you,  too,  would  write 
just  such  a  letter! 

For  imagine  yourself  in  such  a  man's 
place — at  the  height  of  your  powers, 
but    handicapped   by  stubborn  ill- 
health    that    threatens    your    very 
career. 

And  then,  suppose  that  you  begin 
to  take  Sanatogen,  and  as  it  feeds 
and    rebuilds  the   impoverished 
nerve  cells,  you  FEEL  the  old- 
time  vitality  return,  with  a  new 
vigor    of    mind    and    a    new 
elasticity  of  body — 

Wouldn't  you   be  grateful  ? 
And  wouldn't  you  be  will- 
ing, ay,  even  eager,  to  tell 
others  the   good  that  San- 
atogen had  done  for  you 
just    as    Col.  Watterson 
and  scores  of  other  noted 
people  have  done  ? 

Sanatogen  is  sold  by  good 
druggists  everywhere  in 
three  sizes,  from  $1  up. 


for  Elbert  Hubbard's  new  toot— "Health  in  the  Making."  Written  in  his  attractive  manner  and  filled 

"itti  his  shrewd  philosophy  to!;ether  with  capital  advice  on  Sanatogen.  health  and  contentment.  It  is 
FREE.   Tear  this  off  as  a  reminder  to  address  THE  BALER  CHEMICAL  CO..  26-R  IrvinsP!..  .New  York. 


WmV  IMPERIL  HEALTH  ot  ooys  and  girls  by  con- 
'"'  nnement    in  stuliy  a;;d  suDcrneaied   scnooi   rooms,  aim 
exposure  to  severe  wcailicr.  wiie:i  a; 


ROLLIMS 


Florida's  Oldest  College  At  Winter  ParU 

Uiey  can  live  out  of  doors,  and  have  best  instruction  and  carc- 
at  less  cost  than  at  home?  College,  Academy,  Music.  E-- 
pression.  Art,  Business — tennis,  goif,  boating,  gymnasium, 
aihletics.  Pres.  VV.  F.  BLACKMAN".  Ph  .D..  I.L  n.(Ober 
lin.  Vale,  Cornell,  Berli:).      Re-er  lo  Hamillon  Holt,  Tnislee. 


THE  WESTERN  COllEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

Oxford,  Ohio 

FOR  INFORMATION  ADDRESS 

Win.  W.  BOYD.   -       -       -       -       President 

CALIFORNIA,   Los  Angeles. 

CALIFORNIA  HOSPITAL 

School  for  A'urs€s.  Three  years  learning  profession  without  ex- 
ttttsi  in  California's  beautiful  city.  Medical.  Surgical.  Maternity, 
Eye  and  Ear  Departments.  Illustrated  booklet  free.  Write  .Med- 
ical Director.  Also  a  few  youn^  men  admitted  to  a  two  ye.ars* 
course. 


A  Postal  Card 


Addressed  to  W.  W.  Ferrin,  Circulation  Manager  of  The  Independent,  119  West  40th  Street, 
New  York,  will  set  the  machinery  in  motion  which  will  send  lo  any  friend  you  may  designate  a 
copy  of  the  current  issue  of  the  forward-looking,  illustrated  magazine — THE  INDEPENDENT 
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North  Dakota  Farm 
Mortgages 


Are  relieved  from  the  constant 
fluctuation  of  general  class 
securities. 

Farm  Mortgages  secured  upon 
land,  the  prime  factor  of  the 
country's  prosperity,  made  in  an 
old  settled  country,  and  by 
Bankers  of  established  reputa- 
tion and  character  are  the  Ideal 
Investment.  - 

My  33  years  residence,  and  30 
years  making  Farm  Mortgages 
without  the  loss  of  a  dollar  in 
interest  or  principal,  gives  the 
careful  investor  every  warrant 
and  guarantee  of  absolute  se- 
curity. 

Write  for  particulars. 

WALTER  L.  WILLIAMSON 

LISBON  NORTH  DAKOTA 


DIVIDENDS 


American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Co. 

A  dividend   of  Two  Dollars  per   share 

will  be  paid  on  Thursday,  April  15,  1915, 

to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of 

business   on  Wednesday,   March  31,   1915. 

G.  D.  MILNE,  Treasurer. 

D.   C.   HEATH   &    COMPANY 
BOSTON 
Preferred    Stock 
The  regular  quartp'l.T  dividctid  of  one  nnd   three- 
quarters    per    cent,    has    bi'en    deolareil    by    the    Di- 
rectors of  this  Corporation,    i)a.val)le   April   1,    1915, 
to  preferred  stoclsho^ders  of  record  Marcli  25,  1915. 
Cheeks   will    be   mailed. 

WIXFII;:!.!)    S.    .S.MYTU,    Treasurer. 

OFFICK    OF 
THE   NIAGARA   FALLS   POWER    CO. 

15  Broad  St.,  New  Vorlj,  March  l(i.  1915. 
.\t  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  this 
Company,  held  on  the  UJth  day  of  March,  1915,  a 
dividend  of  $2  per  share  was  declared  on  the 
capital  stociv  of  this  Company,  payalile  on  and 
after  the  15th  day  of  .\pril,  1915,  to  stockholders 
of  record  at  the  close  of  business  on  tbe  :51st  day 
of    .March,    1915. 

F.    L.    LOVEI...\CE,    Secretary. 

UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY. 
Dividend  No.  63. 
.V  quarterly  dividend  of  two  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  stock"  of  this  Company  has  been  declared, 
payable  .\pril  15,  1915,  at  the  office  of  the  Treas- 
urer, l.'Jl  State  street.  'Boston,  Mass.,  to  stock- 
holders of  record  at  the  close  of  business  March 
25     1915 

CII.^RLES     A.     liUBBARD,    Treasurer. 


The  United  Shoe  Machinery 
Corporation 

The  Directors  of  this  Corporation  have  de- 
clared a  quarterly  dividend  of  iH%  (37 '/2C.  per 
share)  on  the  Preferred  capital  stock  and  a  divi- 
dend of  2%  (50c.  per  share)  on  the  Common 
capital  stock,  both  payable  April  5th,  1915,  to 
stocitholders  of  record  at  the  close  of  business 
March   i6th,    191 5. 

L.   A.    COOLIDGE,   Treasurer. 

THE    NEW    YORK    CENTRAL     RAILROAD     CO. 

New     ^o^k,    Marcli    I'.l.    1915. 

A  Dividend  of  ONE  AND  ONE-QUARTER  PER 
CENT.  (lVi%)  on  the  Capital  Stock  of  this  Com- 
I)any  has  been  declared  payable  May  1,  1915,  at 
the  office  of  the  Treasurer,  to  stockholders  of 
record  at  the  close  of  business  April  1,   1915. 

For  the  piu-pose  of  a  Special  Meeting  of  the 
stockholders  of  this  Company,  which  \yill  be  held 
.Vpiil  20,  1915,  the  stock  transfer  books  \vill  be 
closed  at  3  p.  m.  April  1,  1915,  and  reopened  at 
10  a.  m.,  April  21,  1915. 
\  EDWARD    T..    ROSSITER,    Treasurer 


THE  MARKET 
PLACE 


FROM  THE  COTTON   FIELDS 

If  the  cotton-growers  of  the  South 
could  have  foreseen  the  Great  War  they 
would  have  sought  to  reduce  last  year's 
output  by  using  a  part  of  their  cotton 
land  for  other  products.  With  the  war 
at  hand  they  gave  to  the  world's  mar- 
kets the  greatest  crop  ever  harvested 
here.  The  Census  Bureau's  report,  pub- 
lished last  week,  shows  that  the  yield 
was  16,102,143  bales  of  500  pounds  each, 
to  which  may  be  added  791,461  bales  of 
linters.  With  this  crop  may  be  com- 
pared those  of  the  three  years  imme- 
diately preceding.  These  were  14,156,- 
486  bales  in  1913,  13,703,421  in  1912. 
and  15,692,701  in  1911.  No  one  of  these 
totals  had  been  reached  before  1911. 
The  value  of  last  year's  great  crop,  re- 
duced by  the  war,  is  now  estimated  to 
be  about  $700,000,000. 

For  a  time  after  the  beginning  of  the 
war  our  exports  of  cotton,  as  everybody 
knows,  were  very  small.  In  August  they 
were  only  21,210  bales.  Nearly  two- 
thirds  of  our  cotton  is  sold  abroad,  in 
normal  times.  But  the  shipments  stead- 
ily increased,  and  in  February  they 
amounted  to  1,501,701  bales,  or  nearly 
twice  as  much  as  was  exported  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1914,  and  a  greater  quantity 
than  had  been  sent  out  from  our  ports 
in  any  other  February.  The  total  for 
the  seven  war  months,  however,  is  only 
5,481,040  bales,  against  7,240,765  in  the 
corresponding  months  of  the  pi-eceding 
year.  In  these  seven  months  the  quan- 
tity sent  to  Germany  was  only  236,000 
bales,  or  less  than  five  per  cent  of  the 
exports.  Shipments  have  not  thus  far 
been  considerably  reduced  by  the  new 
sea  policy  of  the  belligerents.  Last 
week's  total  was  254,055  bales. 

When  the  loan  pool  for  the  relief 
of  the  cotton-growing  industry  was 
formed,  the  cotton  planters  of  the  South 
were  urged  to  reduce  acreage  for  this 
year's  crop.  Bankers  were  advised  to 
withhold  credit  from  those  who  would 
not  promise  to  make  the  proposed  re- 
duction. Such  methods  were  commend- 
ed by  prominent  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Market  conditions  and  prices  im- 
proved, the  loan  pool  was  not  used,  and 
the  movement  for  acreage  reduction 
lost  some  of  its  force.  But  this  year's 
cotton  fields  are  not  to  be  so  large  as 
those  on  which  last  year's  great  crop 
was  grown. 

An  inquiry  recently  made  in  Texas 
and  Oklahoma  points  to  an  acreage  re- 
duction of  twenty-five  per  cent  in  the 
first  of  these  states  and  thirty  per  cent 
in  the  second.  The  land  withdrawn 
from  cotton  is  used  for  wheat,  corn  and 
oats.  Little  reduction  is  expected  in  the 
Mississippi  valley,  it  is  said,  but  in 
states  east  of  the  valley  the  wheat, 
corn  and  oats  acreage  is  to  be  increased 
largely.  In  parts  of  the  South  there  will 
6e  more  idle  land  than  there  was  last 


year,  owing  to  the  sale  of  mules  and 
horses  to  the  European  belligerents. 
Much  of  the  South's  agricultural  indus- 
try depends  upon  credit.  Cotton  acreage 
reduction  is  restrained,  it  is  said,  be- 
cause bankers,  accustomed  to  finance 
cotton,  are  slow  to  promote  the  produc- 
tion of  grain  in  the  same  way.  But  a 
considerable  reduction  of  the  cottoni 
field  area  appears  to  be  assured. 

LOANS  AND  WAR  EXPORTS 

Owing  primarily  to  the  large  orders 
for  war  supplies,  but  immediately  and 
directly  to  the  volume  of  bills  or  drafts 
offered  to  the  various  agencies  in  con- 
nection with  payment  of  the  debt,  the 
rate  of  exchange  on  London  declined 
again  last  week,  almost  to  the  lowest 
point  reached  a  few  weeks  ago.  While 
the  debtor  foreign  governments  avoids 
so  far  as  possible,  the  shipment  of  gold, 
the  receipts  of  gold  here  are  steadily 
increasing.  Several  millions  from  Cana- 
da were  engaged  last  week.  Most  of  this 
is  virtually  from  the  Bank  of  England. 
The  quantity  of  gold  received  since 
January  1,  with  the  amount  now  on 
the  way,  exceeds  $26,000,000. 

As  the  issue  of  foreign  securities  in 
London  is  prohibited,  and  the  French 
and  German  markets  are  virtually 
closed,  several  foreign  nations  are  look- 
ing to  New  York  for  loans.  We  spoke 
last  week  of  the  Swiss  loan  of  $15,000,- 
000.  It  is  now  said  that  Brazil  seeks 
here  a  loan  of  $15,000,000,  and  that 
Uruguay  desires  to  borrow  in  New 
York.  Our  recent  loans  to  Canadian 
provincial  governments,  cities  and  great 
corporations  amount  to  $56,000,000. 
The  stock  of  gold  in  the  United  States 
is  large.  Foreign  financiers  admit  that 
New  York  is  rapidly  becoming  the  lead- 
ing international  money  market  of  the 
world.  Very  little  has  been  heard  about 
the  attempt  to  borrow  here  for  Ger- 
many. It  is  said  that  a  syndicate  of 
bankers  has  taken  $10,000,000  of  short- 
term  notes  at  a  price  which  will  yield 
about  six  per  cent. 

Exports  thus  far  in  March  have  been 
very  large.  In  the  second  week  of  the 
month  the  reports  from  the  thirteen 
chief  ports,  which  amount  to  eighty-six 
per  cent  of  the  total,  showed  an  excess 
of  $47,000,000  of  exports  over  imports. 
This  made  a  new  high  record.  The  ex- 
cess for  March  promises  to  be  larger 
than  that  of  any  preceding  month.  This 
balance  in  our  favor  amounted  to  more 
than  $411,000,000  in  the  three  months 
of  December,  January  and  February. 

As  the  war  goes  on,  the  demand  for 
horses,  arms,  shrapnel,  etc.,  continues. 
Altho  Italy  is  not  yet  in  the  fight,  her 
expenditures  here  for  war  supplies  have 
been  large.  Last  week  fifty  of  her  cav- 
alrymen, with  six  officers,  arrived  at 
New  York  to  supervise  the  shipment  of 
munitions    and    10,000    horses.    On    the 
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15th  a  contract  was  si^ed  in  Kansas 
City  for  26,000  horses  to  be  used  in  the 
artillery  and  cavalry-  of  a  belligerent. 
Since  September  1  there  have  been  re- 
ceived in  Kansas  City,  to  supply  for- 
eign orders,  72,316  horses,  more  than 
60,000  of  which  were  taken  by  the  Brit- 
ish Government.  These  purchases  called 
for  more  than  $12,000,000.  France  is 
making  arrangements  for  a  new  credit 
of  $3,000,000  in  New  York,  in  addition 
to  $10,000,000  procured  some  time  ago. 
This  money  is  for  war  supplies.  It  is 
reported  that  Russia  has  given  to  a 
great  air-brake  company  an  order  for 
$30,000,000  worth  of  shrapnel  shells, 
and  is  in  the  market  for  $42,000,000 
worth  in  addition.  We  hear  of  an  order 
for  10,000  tons  of  bars,  at  Pittsburgh, 
to  be  used  in  making  shrapnel,  and  of 
another  placed  there  for  $15,000,000 
worth  of  shrapnel.  Russia  has  bought 
10,000  tons  of  ship  plates.  A  Brooklyn 
firm  received  an  order  last  week  for 
150,000 .  uniforms.  These  contracts  and 
others  have  required  the  erection  of  new 
buildings  and  other  plant  enlargements 
at  a  cost  of  more  than  $2,000,000. 

BUCKETSHOP  BILLS 

We  spoke  a  few  weeks  ago  of  the 
successful  efforts  of  a  committee  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  to  prevent 
the  enactment,  in  the  Connecticut  Legis- 
lature, of  a  bill  clearly  designed  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  what  are  called 
bucketshops.  The  bill,  if  it  had  become 
a  law,  would  have  permitted  or  com- 
pelled the  telegraph  companies  to  de- 
liver or  sell  the  current  daily  stock  quo- 
tations of  the  Exchange  to  any  appli- 
cant, and  one  of  those  desiring  the 
proposed  legislation  was  a  man  whom 
the  national  Government  prosecuted  to 
conviction  in  the  bucketshop  cases  of 
four  years  ago. 

The  Stock  Exchange  committee  also 
opposed  a  similar  bill  then  pending  in 
the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  and 
was  confident  that  it  would  be  success- 
ful in  that  state.  We  are  glad  to  hear 
that  this  bill  is  now  dead.  But  measures 
of  the  same  kind  are  pending  in  two  or 
three  other  states,  and  there  is  work 
still  to  be  done  by  the  representatives 
of  the  Exchange.  The  contract  of  the 
Exchange  with  the  telegraph  companies 
provides  that  the  quotations  shall  be 
delivered  only  to  those  whose  applica- 
tions the  Exch?nge  approves.  Those 
who  desire  to  make  a  proper  and  legit- 
imate use  of  the  quotations  can  easily 
obtain  them,  and  the  Exchange's  ap- 
proval has  been  given  to  more  than  a 
hundred  applicants  in  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut.  It  strives  to  have  the 
quotations  withheld  from  the  bucket- 
shops,  which  are  merely  houses  for 
gambling  and  betting. 


The  following  dividends  are  announced  : 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company. 
$2  per  share,  payable  April  15. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  quarterly,  1%  per  cent, 
payable  April   1. 

Niagara  Falls  Power  Company.  $2  per  share, 
payable  on  and   after   April   15. 

United  Shoe  Machinery  Corporation,  preferred, 
quarterly,  1^4  Per  cent  per  share  .  common,  quar- 
terly, 2  per  cent  per  share:  both  payable  April  5. 

The  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company,  1^4 
per  cent,  payable  May  1. 


ROMER 
AXES 

FOR  EVERY 

CHOPPING 

NEED 


Axe 

Facts 


ROMER  Axes  are 
known  round  the 
globe.  They  stand  for 
high  development  of 
axe  quality,  durability 
and  cutting  efficiency. 

There  is  aRomer  Axe 
for  every  chopping  need 
— in  the  forest,  the  fac- 
tory, the  workshop,  the 
home,  on  the  farm,  in 
every  country  and  under 
all  conditions. 

For  thirty-eight  years, 
Romer  Quality  has  been 
a  tradition  in  the  axe 
trade.  This  is  simply 
the  result  of  the  appli- 
cation of  scientific  prin- 
ciples, insistence  on 
perfection  of  materials, 
and  advanced  manufac- 
turing methods. 


The 
Romer 
Test  is  fam- 
ous— driving  an 

axe  through  solid  iron 
without  seriously  injur- 
ing its  shape  or  cutting 
edge.  Every  axe  expert 
knows  what  that  means: 
''Not  too  soft,  not  too 
hard." 

No  home  is  fully  ef- 
ficient without  one.  No 
camping,  hunting  or 
fishing  trip  is  complete 
without  one.  No  coun- 
try place,  stable,  garage, 
woodshed  or  work  bench 
is  well  equipped  with- 
out one.  The  Boy  Scouts 
and  the  Campfire  Girls 
need  an  axe  in  their  outfits. 
You  never  know  when  you 
may  need  an  axe,  but  when 
you  do  you  will  need  it 
badly  and  you  will  want  a 
Romer  Axe. 

All  hardware  and  sporting 
goods  dealers  who  are  well 
stocked  carry  Romer  Axes. 
If  your  dealer  does  not,  send 
us  his  name  and  we  will  see 
that  he  promptly  supplies  you. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER 

ROMER  AXE  CO. 


DUNKIRK 


NEW  YORK 
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NewHampshire- 


i 


3.303. 575.24 


972.327   26 


3.367.026  27 


1. 003. 255,03 


I 


Fire  Insurance  Co. 


4.069.  \AO.07 


4,310.536.  19 


4.500.404   12 


4.601.149-81 


5.196.017.46 


5.553.  270.  70 


5.725.  a09  34 


6.097,  887.  20 


6.250,  526    89 


6,350.07909 


1. 252. 267. OC 


1,257.  058. 25 


t. 322,  978  . 


I.40e.68l.  54 


I.5IO.O04.23 


1.578.330    82 


1.654.  504.8I 


I.700.  761  .  SO 


I.703.433   67 


.725.713.78 


TOTAL  LIABILITIES  $3,149,365.31 
POLICYHOLDERS  SURPLUS $3, ZOO.713.78 


January    i,    1915 

Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Atlantic  Building.  5  1  Wall  St..  New  York 

Insures  Against  Marine  and  Inland  Transportation 
Risk  and  Will  Issue  Policies  Making  Loss  Pay- 
able in  Europe  and  Oriental  Countries 
Cliaitoii'd  by  the  State  of  New  York  in  1842. 
wiis  preci'di'd   by  a  stock  company  of  a   simihir 
luiuie.      Tlie   latter  company   was  liquidated  and 
part   of    its   capital,    to   the   extent   of   $100,000, 
was   used,   with   consent   of   the  stockholders,   by 
llie    Atlantic    .Mntnal     Insurance    Company    and 
rc'iiaid  with  a  bonus  and  interest  at  the  expira- 
tion of  two  years. 

During  its  existence  the  com- 
pany   Inis    insured    property 

to    tlie    value   of $27,964,578,109.00 

Reci'ived   jiremiums  thereon   to 

the   extent    of 287,324,890.09 

Paid  losses  during  that  period         143,820,874.99 
Issued     certiticates     of     profits 

to    dealers 90,801,110.00 

0(  which  there  have  been  re- 
deemed      83,811,450.00 

Leaving  outstanding  at  pres- 
ent    time 6,989,660.00 

Interest    paid     on     certificates 

amounts    to 23,020,223.85 

On  December  31,  1914,  the  as- 
sets of  the  company  amount- 
ed   to 14,101,674.46 

The  profits  of  the  company  revert  to  the  as- 
sured and  are  divided  annually  upon  the  pre- 
miums terminated  during  the  year,  thereby  re- 
ducing   the    cost    of    insurance. 

For    such    dividends,     certificates    are    issued 
subject    to    dividends    of    interest    until    ordered 
to  be  redeemed,  in  accordance  with  the  charter. 
A.    A.    RAVEN,    Pres. 
CORNELIUS   ELDBRT,    Vice-Pres. 
WALTER  WOOD  PARSONS.  2d  Vlce-Pres. 
CH.\RLES  E.   FAY,  3d  Vice-Pres. 
G.    STANTON    FLOYD-JONES,    Sec. 


MEETING 


UTAH    COPPER    COMPANY 
NOTICE     OF     -ANNUAL     MEETING     OF     STOCK- 
HOLD  EIRS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of 
T'tah  Copper  Comiiany  will  be  held  at  the  office 
of  the  Company,  No.  15  Exchange  Place.  Jerse.v 
City,  in  the  State  of  New  .Jersey,  on  Friday,  the 
234'd  day  of  .\pril,  1915.  at  two  o'clock  p.  m..  for 
the  purpose  of  electing  a  Board  of  Directors  of 
said  Company,  and  (m-  the  consideration  and 
transaction  of  such  other  business  as  may  prop- 
erly  come   before    the   meeting. 

The  transfer  books  of  the  stock  of  the  Com- 
pany will  be  closed  at  three  o'clock  p.  m.,  on  the 
2nd  day  of  .\pril,  and  reopened  at  10  o'clock 
a.    m.,    April    7,    1915. 

SPENCER    PENROSE,    Secretary. 

Dated,    New  York,   March   19,   1915. 


Insurance 

Conducted  by 
W.  E.   UNDERWOOD 


This  department  of  The  Independent 
will  undertake  to  furnish  on  the  request 
of  readers  any  iyiformation  respecting 
the  business  of  insurance  and  the  com- 
panies transacting  it  which  we  have  or 
can  procure.  We  cannot,  however,  pass 
upon  the  debatable  co)nparative  differ- 
ences between  companies  that  conform 
to  the  requisite  legal  standards  set  up 
for  all,  except  in  so  far  as  the  claims 
made  by  any  of  thein  seem  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  sound  un- 
derwriting. Address  all  communications 
on  insurance  s^tbjects  to  the  editor  of 
the  Insurance  Department. 

POLICY  LOANS  AND  LAPSES 

Altho  the  aggregate  amount  of  new 
insurance  written  in  1914  by  the  lead- 
ing life  insurance  companies  was  up 
to  the  average  of  recent  years,  the  par- 
tial data  at  hand  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  gain  in  the  amount  in  force  disap- 
points expectations.  It  is  noted  that 
both  the  lapse  and  surrender  rates  are 
somewhat  higher  than  for  five  years 
past. 

These  unfavorable  features  are  prob- 
ably due  to  the  growing  demands  for 
policy  loans.  We  have  here  presented 
to  the  consideration  of  the  conscientious 
as  well  as  the  capable  life  underwriter 
a  difficult  problem.  Opinion  is  widely 
divided  on  the  wisdom  of  the  provision 
in  the  policy  contract  which  permits 
the  holder  to  borrow  on  the  security  of 
its  reserve.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
policyholder  possest  no  such  privilege. 
Two  factors  have  changed  this:  com- 
petition and  legislation.  Companies  are 
aware  that,  considered  solely  from 
their  viewpoint,  such  investments  are 
perfectly  secure;  and  some  of  them 
years  ago  extended  the  privilege  for 
the  purpose  of  attracting  a  larger 
amount  of  new  business.  Legislators, 
reasoning  loosely,  advocated  the  cus- 
tom on  the  ground  that  the  reserve  was 
the  property  of  the  policyholder  and 
should  be  accessible  to  him  when  he 
needed  it. 

That  the  practise  is  disadvantageous 
to  companies  and  policyholders  is  ob- 
vious. It  promotes  lapses,  thus  depriv- 
ing the  companies  in  most  instances  of 
healthy  lives  needed  to  keep  the  mor- 
tality rate  within  proper  boundaries. 
Uninsurable  men  will  not  generally 
abandon  their  policies.  So  it  happens 
that  lapses  and  surrenders  are  made 
by  those  who  are,  or  believe  they 
are,  in  good  physical  condition  and,  to 
use  a  trade  phrase,  "the  selection  is 
against  the  company."  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  argue  the  disadvantages  to 
policyholders  in  sacrificing,  by  such 
lapses,  the  time  and  money  invested  in 
maintaining  a   policy  for  years. 

The  more  thoughtful  state  commis- 
sioners of  insurance  have  given  the 
practise    of    policy    loans    considerable 


TRAVEL 


Let  us  save  you  time  and  money 
by  planning  your  trip  to  the 


sCAypflRNiA  Expositions 


For  free  illustrated  booklets  and 
full  particulars  write  C.  A.  CAIRNS, 
G.  P.  &  T.  A.,  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.,  226 
W.  Jackson  St.,  Chicago. 


ROUND    THE    WORLD   TOURS 


RO 


The  Best  Regular  Services 
to  EGYPT,  INDIA,  CHINA, 
PHILIPPINES,  JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEA- 
LAND. Round  World  Trips 
and  Winter  Tours  in  INDIA. 
PENINSULAR  &  ORIEN- 
TAL S.N.  CO. 

Full  information  from 

CUNARD  UNE,  24  State  St.,  N.  Y. 


MEET  ME  AT  THE  TULLER 

For  Value,  Service,  Home  Comforts 


ISJE  W 

HOTEL  TULLER 

Detroit,  Michigan 

Center    of    business    on    Grand    Circus    Pnik. 
Take   Woudwcrd  car,  get  off  at  Adams  Avenue 

ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF 

200  Rooms,  Private  Bath,  SI. 50  Single,  $2.50  Up  Double 

200       2.00       "  3.00  ■■  ■• 

100        2.50        ••  4.00   ■•  " 

100       3.00  to  5.00"  4.50  "  " 

Total  600  Outside  Rooms 
All  Absolutely  Quiet 


Two  Floors — Agents' 
Sample  Rooms 


New  Unique  Cafes  and 
Cabaret  Excellente    I 


LET'S  LIVE 

IN  THE  BIG  PINE  WOODS 

ITS  HEALTH  iT-s  COMFORT '^ ^  PLEASURE 

PINE  TREE  INN.   LAKEHURST.   N.  J. 


j)|^2JJ|\|^      wlULfl     experienced  leader  in  nature  study 

work  is  open  for  an  enfira^enien* 

for  a  month  next  summer,  in  or  outdoors,  tixed  post  or  circuit,  with 

and  without  lantern  slides.  NATURE  STUDY. care  The  Independent. 


CAMPS 


r^lUP  Hir  PIMr  FAIRLEELAKE.  VT.  p.  O,  South 
i./\lur  DIU  nine  Fairlee.  Vt..  K.R.  Station.  Ely.  Vt. 
Ideal  home  summer  camp  for  jjiils,  aged  twelve  to  sixteen  years. 
All  cauip  sports  (under  competent  supervision),  classes  in  art 
metal  work,  lasketrv.  fo'k  dancinj?,  etc.  Special  outing  trips  to 
AVhite  Mountain  points.  All  imder  personal  care  of  Rev.  and  M:*s. 
II.  ].  Wyckoff.  Norwich,  Conn.  Write  to  Norwich,  Conn.,  (or 
illustrated  booklet. 
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attention  during  .ecent  years,  and  a 
few  of  them  are  convinced  that  some 
measure  moderating  its  increasing  un- 
favorable effects  will  eventually  be- 
come necessary.  Some  of  the  more  far- 
seeing  companies  have  already  ad- 
vanced the  interest  rate  on  this  class 
of  loans,  hoping  thereby  to  discourage 
them  among  policyholders. 

THE  RESERVE  IN  PRACTISE 

A  recent  statement  issued  by  the 
Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  enables  us  to  use  some  actual 
facts  and  figures  to  illustrate  our  ex- 
planation of  March  8  last,  of  life  in- 
surance reserves.  We  find  that  at  the 
end  of  1914  the  Northwestern  Mutual 
had  in  force  $1,365,299,749  of  insurance, 
against  which  it  held  reserves  aggre- 
gating $296,033,374.  By  deducting  the 
amount  of  the  resei'ves  from  the  total 
insurance  in  force  we  will  arrive  at  the 
net  amount  at  risk.  This  is  found  to 
be  $1,069,266,375.  So  that  the  mortality 
portion  of  the  premiums  paid  by  policy- 
holders in  1914  was  to  carry  $1,069,- 
266,375  of  risk  and  not  $1,365,299,749. 

The  total  amount  thus  contributed  by 
policyholders  last  year  was  $14,030,193. 
This  was  the  amount  called  for  by  the 
Mortality  Table  in  use  by  the  company, 
and  it  represented  the  net  amount  at 
risk  on  about  $22,000,000  of  insurance 
that  would  mature  by  death.  But  the 
actual  death  rate  was  much  lower  than 
that  provided  for  in  the  Table.  It  was, 
in  fact,  $12,466,635,  gross,  and  it  was 
met  by  reserve  funds  in  the  keeping  of 
the  company  amounting  to  $4,628,554, 
making  the  net  mortality  $7,838,081. 
The  difference  between  the  expected 
and  the  actual,  $6,192,112,  constitutes  a 
portion  of  the  dividends  to  be  distrib- 
uted among  surviving  policyholders. 

To  sum  up:  the  outstanding  insur- 
ance was  $1,365,299,749;  the  accumu- 
lated reserve  was  $296,033,374;  thus 
making  the  company's  total  net  lia- 
bility $1,069,266,375.  The  expected  mor- 
tality in  1914  was  calculated  under  the 
Table  at  $14,030,193.  The  actual  death 
losses  were  $12,466,635  under  policies 
which  had  to  ftieir  credit  $4,628,554  of 
reserve,  leaving  the  net  actual  mortal- 
ity cost  $7,838,081. 

A  careful  study  of  these  figures 
should  enable  any  one  interested  in  the 
subject  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  use 
of  reserves  in  an  old  line  level  premium 
company. 


J.  L.  R.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. — ^The  com- 
pany was  orgauized  in  1912  and  com- 
menced business  in  .January,  191.'^.  It  is 
comparatively  small  but  clean  and  sound. 
Its  directors  and  officers  are  men  of  ability 
and  integrity.  It  writes  non-participating 
liolicies  only,  for  a  maximum  amount  of 
$5000  on  one  life.  The  company  is  well  man- 
aged, its  investments  are  sound  and  you 
will  find  it  reliable  in  every  particular. 

An  examination  by  the  California  Insur- 
ance Department  of  the  Commonwealth 
Bonding  and  Casualty  Company  of  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  discloses  an  impairment  of 
capital  which  the  company  promises  to 
make  good  immediately. 

According  to  the  figures  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Fire  Insuranv-e  Patrol,  the  losses  by 
fire  in  that  city  in  lvn4  were  $2.7.54.000  as 
against  $2,189,036  in  ir,]3.  The  insured 
losses  were,  respectively,  $2.r.20.000  and 
$1,920,836. 


The    Joy    of    Owning    a    Boat 

piFTY   LEADING    BOAT    BUILDERS   have   joined    with 
the  Gray  Motor  Company  in  issuing  a  catalog,  showing 

the  specialties  of  each  concern.  A  catalog  of 
"specialized  boats,"  from  a  complete  little 
fishing  or  pleasure  launch  at 
$110.00  to  a  solid  mahogany  ex- 
press launch  equipped  with  a 
modern  6-cylinder,  self-starting, 
4-cycle  Gray  Motor — or  a  snug, 
safe,  roomy,  little  cruiser,  with  all  the  comforts  of  a  home — in  fact  a  range  to 
select  from  that  can  satisfy  every  individual  who  is  wanting  a  small  boat — 
we  help  you  to  experience  the  "Joy  of  Owning  a  Boat,"  Write  for  the  Boat 
Builders'  Catalog  today. 


QJTANDARD  Equipment  of  a  Modern 
*-'  Model  "C"  4-CycIe  Self-Starting  Gray 
Marine  Motor  as  shipped  from  the  fac- 
tory, a  complete  unit,  ready  to  install. 


ri.RAY  1915  4-Cylinder.  4-Cycle  Model 
'^  "D"  16-20  H.  P.  Motor— silent,  power- 
ful, reliable.  Representing  the  latest 
ideas  of  gas  engine  design  construction. 
$210  and  upwards,  depending  on  equip- 
ment, 


You  handle  a  1915  Gray  4-cycle  Marine  Motor  just  as  you 
do  your  automobile.  Nothing  exposed  but  lever  and  con- 
trols.    No  gears,  no  grease,  no  dirt,  no  heat,  no  noise. 


/^RAY  2-Cycle  Motors  are  standard  the  world 
^-'  over.  Their  simplicity,  reliability,  power, 
finish  and  low  cost  have  made  them  so.  $55 
and  upwards. 

3  to  36  horse  power.     One,  tvj^o  and  three 
cylinders 

Write  today  for  Catalog 


GRAY  MOTOR  COMPANY,  356  Gray  Motor  Bldg.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


ROWNX 

Bronchial      ^ 

trocheJ 

For  the  Voice 

Promptly  relieve  coughs,  irrita- 
tion or  soreness  of  the  throat. 
Used  throughout  the  world  by 
prominent  public  speakers  and 
singers.  The  standard  remedy  for 
throat  troubles. 

Convenient  and  effective  and  perfectly 
safe  to  use  freely.    Contain  no  opiates- 
will  not  affect  the  appetite  or  digestion. 
Sold  only  in  Boxes— ncveria  bu'k. 
25c,  50c,  and  ?1.00.    Sample  Free. 
JOHN  1.  BROWN  &  SON         Boston.  Mass. 


TYPEWRITERS 


ALL  MAKES 
ALL  PRICES 


Look  at  tlicse  bargains!  T>'pewriter3  Re- 
built in  our  oun  Factories.  Erery  machine 
is  guaranteed  for  one  year. 

Remingtons  $20to$55  Smiths  $l8ta$40 
Underwoods  $35 to $60  Royals  $25to$45 
L.C.  Smiths  $30 to  $30  Olivers  $20  to  $35 
We  have  others.  Send  for  catalog  describing 
them,  and  address  of  nearest  branch  office. 

American  Writing  Machine  Co.,  Inc..  345  Broadway.  N.  Y. 


ryooffiDEAS 

,000  offered  lor  certain 

iventious.  Book  "Ho^v  to  Obtain 

Patent"  and"AVhat  to  Invent" 

sent  free.  Send  roujzh  sketch  for  free 
f  report  aa  to  patentability.  Tatents  ad- 
vertised for  sale  at  our  expense  in  Mao- 
nfactnrer?*  ■lonrnals. 
CHANDLCE&CHANDLEE,  Patent  Att/s 
'Est.i6Yeare     1077  F.  St,  Washington,  D.  C. 


EFFICIENCY    QUESTION    BOX 

CONDUCTED    BY  EDWARD    EARLE  PURINTON,  DIRECTOR  OF 
THE  INDEPENDENT   EFFICIENCY  SERVICE 


Questions  on  health,  work,  business, 
home  and  everyday  life  will  be  answered 
by  Mr.  Purinton,  in  so  far  as  may  be 
possible,  thru  the  Question  Box  or  by 
personal  letter.  Please  confine  questions 
to  one  sheet.  When  books,  institutions, 
manufactures,  and  other  aids  to  effi- 
ciency are  mentioned,  they  are  not  nec- 
essarily endorsed.  The  Service,  being  a 
clearing -hoiise  of  information,  assumes 
no  responsibility  for  others. 

48.  Mr.  J.  G.  H.,  Chicago.  "Does  the  body 
serve  us  most  perfectly,  and  in  the  most  vig- 
orous condition,  when  wa  are  thinking  most  or 
least   about   it  ?" 

The  purely  animal  functions  work  best 
when  left  alone — the  purely  human  func- 
tions work  best  when  completely  governed 
by  the  human  brain.  Animal  functions  in- 
clude the  vital  processes  that  we  share  in 
common  with  our  neighbors  of  the  forest 
— eating,  sleeping,  bathing,  exercizing,  and 
the  like.  Human  functions  include  the  op- 
orations  of  mental  or  manual  skill  exacted 
by  our  industries  and  pleasui-es.  Think 
about  your  work — don't  think  about  your 
digestion. 


49.  Mr.  W.  M.  B.,  California.  "I.  am  at  the 
head  of  a  department  in  a  concern  employing 
several  thousand  men.  Certain  employees  under 
my  charge  have  been  with  us  for  years,  but  dn 
not  yet  seem  able  to  pei-form  their  duties  as 
effectively  as  they  should.  Ought  I  to  discharge 
them,  in  spite  of  their  faithfulness  and  good  in- 
tentions? Ts  it  my  responsibility  to  be  just  to 
th"  men,   or  to  the  company?" 

You  can  be  just  to  both — and  to  neither 
unless  to  both.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost 
to  a  company  of  discharging  an  old  em- 
ployee is  from  $25  to  $40.  If  you  discharge 
only  three  workers  you  are  losing  probably 
$100  to  your  firm  ;  which  amount  has  to 
cover  the  mistakes  of  the  new  men,  your 
own  time  in  training  them,  and  the  dis- 
organization and  read.iustment,  mental,  in- 
dustrial and  financial  that  new  associations 
in  a  business  always  involve. 

Each  of  your  unsatisfactory  workers  may 
somehow  be  made  efficient.  His  talent  and 
interest  may  belong  in  some  other  branch 
of  the  business,  to  which  he  might  be  trans- 
ferred ;  a  class  in  personal  or  technical  ef- 
ficiency might  be  formed,  and  awards  voted 
to  the  men  who  make  the  most  improve- 
ment in  their  work ;  methods  of  scientific 
management  might  be  installed.  The  dis- 
charge of  a  man  who  tries  to  do  good  work 
is  generally  an  indication  of  unfitness  on 
the  part  of  his  chief. 


F)0.  Prof.  C.  W.  H.,  Illinois.  "How  would  you 
force  a  child,  who  hates  his  books,  to  study  a 
prescribed  course,  regularly  and  conscientiously? 
When  a  youth  fails  in  a  subject,  mathematics, 
for  instance,  tho  he  has  studied  earnestly  and 
long,  is  it  just  and  right  for  the  officers  of  the 
school  to  hold  the  pupil  back,  in  view  of  an  ap- 
parent inability  to  ma=ter  one  subject?" 

When  a  child  "hates  his  books,"  the 
books  are  generally  to  blame.  A  normal 
child  wants  to  learn  all  about  life,  but 
must  respect  and  admire  the  teacher,  and 
must  have  the  subject  of  study  presented 
in  an  attractive  way.  Stupid  children  are 
the  product  of  stupid  methods  of  teaching, 
save  in  the  rare  case  of  "defectives"  or 
other  abnormal  types.  The  text-book,  the 
teacher  and  the  school  are  the  first  objects 
to  investigate  when  a  child  refuses  to  study. 
A  scheme  of  rewards  for  good  study,  or  of 
merit  marks  entitling  the  child  to  some 
special  privilege  on  gaining  a  certnin  num- 
ber ;  or  an  "honor  system"  among  the  pupils 
themselves,  granting  prizes  to  the  best 
scholars  and  laying  penalties  on  the  worst 
ones — some  such  plan  might  be  thought  out, 
appealing  to  the  ambition,  pride  and  ex- 
pectation of  even  the  poorest  student.  I  am 
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not  sure  that  "trading  stamps"  would  not 
thus  perform  a  noble  service. 

Your  second  query  may  be  answered  iu 
a  word,  but  the  remedy  cannot  be  given  iu 
a  library  of  words.  When  a  youth  fails  in 
a  subject,  after  doing  his  best,  of  course 
it  is  unjust,  unwise  and  unpsychological  to 
hold  him  back  in  the  same  grade  or  class 
because  of  this  inborn  defect  of  mind.  A 
friend  I  had  in  college  used  to  spend  three 
hours  a  day  on  "higher  mathematics,"  and 
he  couldn't  tell  the  difference  between  a 
logarithm  and  a  cube  root.  He  was  "passed" 
because  be  was  the  son  of  a  professor  in 
the  college,  but  for  ten  years  after  gradua- 
tion he  used  to  be  haunted  by  the  nightmare 
of  "failure" — -he  would  wake  up  in  a  cold 
sweat,  just  in  the  act  of  being  refused  his 
diploma  in  the  scornful  view  of  the  assem- 
blage at  commencement  day  exercizes.  The 
teachers  of  that  youth  were  guilty  of  in- 
tellectual malpractice — they  injured  his 
mind  as  a  quack  doctor  injures  people's 
bodies,  and  they  should  have  been  pros- 
ecuted accordingly. 

There  shovild  be  a  reliable  character  an- 
alyst on  the  faculty  of  every  college,  to 
decide  what  the  talent,  temperament  and 
character  of  each  freshman  would  require 
as  a  proper  course  of  study  ;  and  if  one  was 
born  to  be  a  blacksmith,  a  chair  in  the 
Honorable,  Scientific  and  Remunerative  Art 
of  Blacksmithing  should  forthwith  be  es- 
tablished. One  of  the  first  duties  of  a  col- 
h'ge  is  to  find  what  a  man  can  do  best,  and 
immediately  prepare  him  to  do  that  thing 
in   a  scientific  and  satisfying  manner. 


.'SI.  Mrs.  R.  A.  L.,  Maine.  "How  can  the 
daughter  of  the  house  learn  domestic  science,  as 
you  recommend,  and  at  the  same  time  acquire  a 
college  education  which  now  is  considered  an 
essential  for  women  as  well  as  for  men?  We 
should  like  our  daughter  to  receive  both  kinds  of 
efficiency  training,  but  do  not  see  how  to  com- 
bine  them." 

Select  a  college  where  the  rudiments  of 
home  science  are  now  being  taught,  then 
let  your  daughter  take  a  correspondence 
course  in  domestic  science  during  her  sum- 
mer vacation.  The  average  college  girl  is  a 
very  proud  and  haughty  person ;  she  will 
not  be  greatly  attached  to  humble  house- 
hold tasks,  economies  or  appliances  unless 
they  be  properly  endorsed  by  one  of  her 
favorite  college  professors.  Accordingly,  the 
value  of  giving  her  a  start  in  home  duties 
while  at  college  is  of  great  importance. 

I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  a  complete 
college  education  is  now,  or  ever  will  be, 
"an  essential,"  to  either  young  men  or 
young  women,  till  the  college  curriculum 
is  so  changed  as  to  prepare  young  people 
for  the  active  work  of  real  life.  Unless  your 
daughter  has  a  professional  career  in  view, 
such  as  that  of  teacher,  writer,  lawyer  or 
physician,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
two  years  of  ordinary  college  experience 
will  suflBce  for  both  cultural  and  practical 
advantages.  This  belief  is  personal  and  may 
not  express  the  opinion  of  The  Independent. 


a  leading  official — you  will  probably  find  a 
dictating  machine  a   wise  investment. 

Most  companies  manufacturing  these  ma- 
chines will,  if  you  insist,  allow  you  to  rent 
an  instrument  for  a  month  or  two  on  trial, 
with  the  rental  payments  applied  on  the 
purchase  price  in  case  you  buy. 


.52.  Mr.  E.  F.,  New  York  City.  "Po  you  regard 
a  dictating  machine  as  the  most  efficient  method 
of  taking  business  correspondence?  A  number  of 
these  are  widely  advertised,  but  I  hardly  wish  to 
spend  S1"0  on  the  experiment  for  our  work  in 
a  small  office,  unless  the  machine  is  likely  to  pay 
for  itself." 

A  business  phonograph  is  economy  in 
some  cases,  extravagance  in  others.  If  most 
of  your  important  letters  are  individtial 
and  unique,  not  mere  business  forms ;  if 
the  time  of  the  man  who  dictates  them,  and 
of  the  stenographer  who  transcribes  them, 
is  of  exceptional  value — and  if  these  two 
officials  are  now  overworked  ;  if  the  volume 
of  your  correspondence  is  large  and  grow- 
ing, with  clients  or  customers  demanding 
personal  attention  by  mail  steadily  increas- 
ing ;  or  if  any  dictation  of  a  literary  or 
commercial  nature  is  done  at  the  home  of 


53.  Mrs.  F.  P.,  Ohio.  "My  hu.sband  and  chil- 
dren are  very  fond  of  fried  oysters,  potatoes, 
criillci-s,  and  other  articles  of  food  cooked  in 
lard.  I  do  not  believe  that  lard  should  be  eaten, 
but  wish  to  prepare  meals  acceptable  to  my 
family.   Is  there  a  way  out  of  the  dilemma?" 

There  is  always  a  "way  out."  Of  course 
you  know  that  frying  should  be  done  in 
very  hot  fat,  with  great  rapidity,  then  the 
food  allowed  to  drain  thoroly,  so  that 
"swimming  in  fat"  would  be  a  nautical  im- 
pos.sibility.  Fried  food  served  not  more 
than  once  a  day  and  made  crisp  instead 
of  greasy  should  not  be  harmful  to  people 
of  active  life  and  good  digestion.  But  if 
you  do  not  wish  to  use  lard,  there  are  sev- 
eral vegetable  cooking  oils  and  fats  which 
are  palatable  and  wholesome.  See  what  your 
grocer  has,  find  what  he  can  get. 


B4.  Miss  R.  v.,  Tennessee.  "I  am  a  high  school 
pupil,  and  am  going  to  write  a  paper  on  'Our 
Country  Tomorrow,'  as  a  forecast  of  general  im- 
provement and  a  help  to  practical  patriotism.  I 
will  appreciate  any  suggestion  you  can  give  me." 

You  would  probably  find  material  in  your 
nearest  public  library ;  ask  the  librarian. 
We  may  suggest  The  New  Era,  by  Josiah 
Strong  (Doubleday)  ;  True  and  False  De- 
mocracy, by  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  (Mac- 
millan)  ;  The  Promise  of  American  Life, 
bv  Herbert  Croly  (Macmillan)  ;  Pour  As- 
pects of  Civic.  Duty,  by  W.  H.  Taft  (Yale 
University  Press)  ;  Christianity  and  the 
tiorial  Crisis,  by  Walter  Rauschenbusch 
(Macmillan). 


.55.  Mrs.  R.  D.,  Connecticut.  "I  have  lately  read 
the  advertisements  of  a  brewing  house,  claiming 
that  physicians  advise  the  use  of  beer  for  diges- 
tion, vitality  and  longevity.  While  I  am  in  need 
of  such  a  tonic.  I  cannot,  as  an  advocate  of 
temperance,  indulge  in  alcoholic  beverages.  What 
do   you   recommend  ?" 

Beer  is  only  slightly  alcoholic,  but  the 
habit  of  drinking  anything  alcoholic  tends 
to  both  mental  and  moral  deterioration — 
no  matter  what  may  be  said  in  print  even 
by  physicians.  There  are  preparations  of 
malt,  hops  and  all  the  beneficial  ingredients 
of  beer  to  be  found  in  a  first-class  drug 
store.  The  druggist,  not  the  saloon-keeper, 
should  be  the  dispenser  of  alcoholic  prod- 
ucts— if  they  should  be  sold   at  all. 


56.  Dr.  L.  A.  S.,  Michigan.  "Does  not  the 
question  of  health  underlie  the  problem  of  effi- 
ciency, and  should  not  a  system  of  health  in- 
struction be  adopted  by  the  U.  S.  Government?" 

Emphatically  yes,  to  both  questions. 
Write  Professor  Irving  Fisher,  New  Ha- 
ven, Connecticut,  for  particulars  of  the 
work  of  the  National  Health  Committee 
of  One  Hundred,  and  associated  endeavors. 


57.  Mr.  M.  M.  G.,  Illinois.  "Some  teachers  of 
mental  science  tell  us  that  such  emotions  as 
anger  are  extremely  injurious,  acting  as  a  poison 
to  the  system.  Others  assert  that  occasional  out- 
bursts of  temper  (as  indignation)  act  upon  the 
mind  and  bodv  as  a  tonic.  What  seems  to  you 
to  be  the  truth  ?" 

Tlie  truth,  as  usual,  may  be  found  half- 
way between. 

Anger  is  a  poison.  But  so  are  emetics  and 
purgatives — which  we  sometimes  need  to 
counteract  the  effect  of  otlier  poisons  al- 
ready in  the  system.  Anger  is  a  powerful 
antidote  for  such  deadly  things  as  injus- 
tice, insincerity,  incompetency.  To  be  thor- 
oly indignant  because  of  a  wrong  is  purify- 
ing, stimulating,  hygienic.  But  to  be  "mad" 
at  people  is  confusing,  depressing,  suicidal. 
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Sarolea    ( Rev. ) 

Another   Class    of   War    Babies    (Ed.).. 

Another    Great    Wheat 


Crop     (M. 


P.), 
124, 


(See  also  "Wheat.") 
Anti-German     Riots     in     Great    Britain 

(Week)     314, 

Apple  Crop  Smaller  than  in  1914  (M.  P.) 

Appreciation,    An    (Ed.) 

Apulia  No  Longer  Dry 

Are   We  a  Vanishing  Race? 

Argentine    in    the    Twentieth    Century, 

The,    Martinez     and     I>ewandowski, 

new  edition  (Rev.)    

Argentine   Loans    (M.    P.) 48, 

Argonne     Forest,     French     Attacks     in 

the   (Week)    

CSee  also  "Campaign  in  France.") 
Aristocrats   of    the    Circus,     The    (Pic.) 
Arkansas        Rate        Law        Condemned 

(M.  P.)    

Army  and  Drink  in  England,  The  (Ed.) 
Arras,   French  Gains  Near   (Week)    313. 

381.  496, 
(See  also  "Campaign   in  France.") 
Arrows   of    the    Almighty,    new    edition, 

Owen  Johnson   (Rev.)    

Art    of^  Landscape    Architecture,     The. 

Samuel   Parsons   (Rev.) 

Art,   The  Expressionists   in    (Ed.) 

"As  a  Matter  of  Cour.se"   (Ed.) 

Ashland,      Oregon,       Has       Independent 

Chautauqua   

Asphyxiating  Gases  in  Modern  Warfare. 

(See  "Gas  Grenades.") 

At  the  Circus  (Pic.)    

Athenian,    Lekythoi,    Arthur    Fairbanks 

Rev.)     

Atkinson,     Eleanor,     Johnny    Appleseed 

(Rev.) 

Atlantic      Fleet     Participates     in     T\''ar 

Game   (Ed.)    

Audacious    War,     The,     C.     W.     Barron 

(Rev.)    

Auerbach.     Joseph    S.,     The    Bible    and 

Modern  Life  (Rev.)    

Augliinliaugh,     W      E.,      Selling     Latin 

America    (Rev.)    

August    1st,     Mary    Raymond     Shipman 

Andrews  and     Roy    Irving     Murrav 

(Rev.)    

Australasian    Troops    Before   Constanti- 
nople.     (See   "Constantinople.") 
Australia.      Ammunition       Shipped       to 

(Week)    

Australian   Products.    American   Market 

for   (M.    P.)    

Austria    and    Italv,    Relations    Between 

(Week)    313,    343,    (Ed.) 

Austria,     Italian     Invasion     of     fW'eek) 

380,  454.  494, 
Austrian   Army  Feeds   Starving   Enemv 

(Ed.))    

Austrian  Giant  Howitzers   (Week) 

Austrian      Ships.      Italian      Government 

Seizes    (Week)    

Austrian  Troops  Advance  into  the  San- 

jak   of   Novihazar    (Week) 

Austrians  Indicted   for  Frauds   (Week). 
Austro-German  Force  Defends  Hungary 

(Week) 7.  61,  100.  135.  185.  273, 

Austro-German  Force  in  Galicia  (Week) 
7,  273.  312,  344.  380.  453.   495. 
(See    also    "Galicia.    Italy    and    Hun- 
gary.") 

Automobile   Trips    to   California 

Automobiles.  T'nhreakable  Glass  for.... 
Avarna.  Duke  of.  Presents  Italian  Dec- 
laration of  W.nr  to  Austria  (Week). 
Aviation  Schools  in  England  (Week) . . 
Avocational   Education   (Ed.)    


315 
452 

217 
431 
217 
217 


475 

269 

301 


456 
517 
58 
433 
199 


512 
125 

100 

233 

125 
229 

528 

258 

431 
450 

98 

248 

187 
167 
122 
377 
213 
85 
544 

217 


315 
261 
339 

527 

182 
495 

455 

63 
453 

312 

527 


392 
540 

343 
530 
489 


Awakening    of     Woman,    The,    Florence 

Guertin   Tuttle    (Rev.) 36 

Aberbaijan,   The   Russians  in    (Week)..    381 

Bailey,  L.  H.,  Principles  of  Fruit  Grow- 
ing (Rev.)   38 

Bailey,  William  B.,  A  Year  of  War 133 

Baku   Petroleum  and   Synthetic   Rubber 

(Ed.)    59 

Baldwin  Locomotive  Company.  (See 
"War  Orders.") 

Balfour,   Arthur   James,    Portrait 382 

Balkan  States  and  the  War  (Week)   63, 

(Ed.)    339 

Ballou,  Frank  W.,  High  School  Organi- 
zation (Rev.)    543 

Baltic  Provinces,  German  Attack  in  the 

(Week)    234,    273,   313,   344 

Baptist  Church,   Division  in  the   (Ed.)..    133 

Barbarians,    James   Stephens.    Poem....   426 

Barclay,  Sir  Thomas,  Law  and  Usage  of 

War   (Rev.)    212 

Barcynska.  Countess,  The  Little  Mother 

Who  Sits  at  Home   (Rev.) 166 

Baring,     Maurice,     Russian     Literature 

(Rev.)    36 

Barker,  C.  Helene,  Wanted,  Young 
Women  to  Help  with  Housework 
(Rev.)    428 

Barker,  Mr.  Granville,  The  Plays  Pre- 
sented by  (Ed.)    181 

Barley,    Large   Crop   of    (M.    P.) 517 

Barnes,  William,  J.,  Brings  Libel  Suit 
Against  Theodore  Roosevelt  (Ed.) 
179.    339    (Week)    345 

Barrett,  John,  The  Pan-American  Fi- 
nancial   Conference 332 

Barron,     C.     W.,     The    Audacious    War 

(Rev.)    213 

Bassett,  Sara  Ware,  Zenas  Henry  (Rev.)  544 

Battle  of  Waterloo.  The.  Lord  Bvron...   521 

Battleship   "New  York,"   The   (Pic.) 240 

Bealbv,    H.    G.    Wells    (Rev.) 513 

Beard,  Mary  Ritter,  What  Can  She  Do? 

(Rev.)    217 

Beautv      That      Was,      John      Masefield 

(Poem)    385 

Becke,   A.   F.,   Napoleon    and    Waterloo 

(Rev.)    334 

Becker,     Carl     L.,     Beginnings     of     the 

American  People  (Rev.)    510 

Begbie,  Harold,  Kitchener:  Organizer  of 

Victory    (Rev.)    32 

Beginnings     of     the     American     People, 

Carl  L.  Becker   (Rev.)    510 

Belgium    Places   War   Orders  Here    (M. 

P.)   173.   (Week)    188 

Belgium,    The    Campaign    in    (Ed.)    ISO. 

(Week) 183,    232,    273.    313,    381.   496 

(See  also  "German  Campaign  in  Bel- 
gium.") 

Belligerents  Purchase  Here.  (See  "War 
Supplies.") 

Benedict  XA'  and  the  War  (Week) 343 

Benjamin.     Park,     Is    Anvthing    Wrong 

with  the  Navy?   241 

Benjamin.  Park,  The  Impenetrable  Dar- 
danelles and   the  Invisible   Blockade     73 

Benjamin,    Park.   Why   Was   the    "Lusi- 

tania"  Sunk?   284 

Benson,       Arthur      Christopher,      Hugh 

(Rev.)    368 

Benson,     Robert       Hugh,       Loneliness? 

(Rev.)     217 

Berlin,  Beethoven's  "Eroica"  Popular  in  467 

Berlin.   New  Art   E^xhibition   in   (Ed.)...   450 

Beskid    Range,    Over   the    (Week) 100 

(See  also   "(j'arpathians.") 

Bessarabia        Invaded       by       Austrians 

(Week)     61,    528 

Betalo  by  Eugene  Speicher  (Portrait)..     22 

Bethlehem    Steel    Company,    Report     of, 

for  1914    (M.   P.) 48 

Bethlehem      Steel     Company     Attacked 

(Week)    234 

Bethlehem  Steel  Company.  Sales  of  the 
Stock    of    (M.    P.)    48,    124.    172,    260. 

300,  364.   476 
(See  also  "War  Orders.") 

Better  Light  in  the   Shop 198 

Bible  and   Life,    The.    Bishop   Edwin   H. 

Hughes   (Rev.)    122 

Bible  and  Modern   I/ife.   The,  Joseph   S. 

Auerbach    (Rev.)    85 

Bill  Posters.  Suit  Against  the  Associa- 
tion of    (Week)    315,    347 

Billv  Sunday  Storing  Up  Energ>'  (Por- 
trait)       103 


IV 


INDEX 


Biograpliv  of  the  Kaiser,  The,  A  Motion 

Picture  Film  21 

Bird  Book.  The,  Chester  A.  Reed   (Rev.)   430 

Bird  L,ife  in  Scotland,  A  Motion  Picture 

Film    304 

Birds  of  New  York,  E.  H.  Eaton  (Rev.)   121 

Birth  of  a  Nation,  The,  A  Motion  Pic- 
ture Film   ■ 21 

Birthdav  Editorial,   A    (Ed.)    525 

Black,  Hugli.   The  (^pen  Door  (Rev.) 258 

Black,  Hugh,  The  Practice  of  Self  Cul- 
ture   (Rev.)     121 

Black  Sea  Fleet  of  Russia  (Week). 61,  62,  495 

Blacklev,    Rev.    W.    I^owrv,    Translator 

of  Poems  by  Tegner  (Rev.) 33 

Blackwell.  Antoinette  B.,  The  Making  of 

the  Universe   (Rev.)    165 

Blakely.  Ruth,  indoor  Games  for  Awk- 
ward Moments  (Rev.)    431 

Blanco,  Gen.  I^ucio,  Shot  by  Villa's  Or- 
der (Week)    10 

Blichfeldt,    E.    H.,    A    Cross-Section    cf 

America  at  Plav   501 

Blow  to  French   Letters,   The   (Ed.) 134 

Blythe,  Vernon,   A   History  of   the  Civil 

War   in   the   Pnited    States    (Rev.)..    259 

Bohemian  San    Francisco,    Clarence    E. 

Edwards    (Rev.) 121 

Bombardment,  New  Record  in  Long- 
range    (Week)    232 

Bond  Issue,  Question  of  a  (M.  P.) 260 

(See  also   "Treasurv  Deficit.") 

Bond   Sales  Increase  in    (M.    P.) 220.    260 

(See  also   "Securities  Market.") 

Books,  The  New  (see  "Authors  and  Ti- 
tles")..32,   82,   120.   160.   212.    254.   2n6, 

334,   36S,   42S.  472.  510,   512 

Bosporus,   The  Attack  on  the   (Week)..     61 
(See  also  "Black  Sea  Fleet.") 

Poss,  The  Leader  and  the   (Ed.) 170 

Boston    Women's    Publicity    Club,     The 

Work  of    199 

Bowdoin,  W.  G..  Where  Art  Falls  Down  367 

Bowen,    Marjorie.    Prince    and    Heretic 

(Rev.)    167 

Bowsfield.   C.   C,   Wealth  from   the   Soil 

(Rev.)    258 

Boy  Scouts  of  Black  Kigle  Patrol.  The, 

Leslie  W.   Qviirk   (Rev.^ 21.'^ 

Poyd,   Mary,  Painless  Childliirth   (Rev.).   511 

Boys'  Camp  Conducted  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts  Agricultural   College 427 

Bov's   Will.    A.    Robert   Fmst    (Rev.) 368 

Brandeis.  Louis  D.,  and  the  Peace  Pro- 
tocol   (Ed.)    341 

Brass.    Exports   of    (M.    P.) 476 

Fray,  Frank  Chapin.  Chautaiuiua  Editor 

115,   247.   505 

Prendstuffs  Exported   (Week)    187 

(See  also   "Flxports.") 

Breathing  bv   Fermentation 508 

Brent,    Rt.    Rev.    Charles   H  ,    Giving   the 

Moro-Americans  a  Chanco 146 

Bricker.     Garland     Armor,     A  q-ricultural 

Education  for  Teachers  (T?ev.)    335 

British   Airmen  Active   (Week) 137.   272 

British   Army  and   Drink  (Ed.) 229 

British   Attitude   in   Regard   to   .Japanese 

Demands   on   China    ( W^ek) 187 

British  Censorship  of  the  United  States 

(Ed.)     230 

TJritish  Coalition  Cabinet  (Week) 381 

British  Credit  in  the  T^nited  States   (M. 

P.)    48.    88,    364 

British  Indian  Mutiny  Veteran  (Por- 
trait)        344 

British  Labor.  Mobilization  of  (Ed.t 96 

British  Lack  Munitions   (Week)   454   (M. 

P.)    549 

British      T;Osses     at       Neuve       Chapelle 

(Wepk)    100,   136,   528 

British    Ships    Lost    (Week) 

64.   65.    233,   380.   381 

British    Submarines    in    the    Dardanelles 

(Week)    382 

British     Troops     in     European     Turkev 

(Week)    6,    184.    231.    272.   495 

British    Troops   Near  Ypres     (Ed.)     ISO. 

(Week)    183.    232.    313.    381 

British  Vessels  T^se  the  American   Flag 

(Week)    .529 

(See     also     "Allies      and      Constanti- 
nople.") 

Bronner.  Augusta  F..  A  Comnarative 
Study  of  the  Intelligence  of  Delin- 
ouent   Girls    (Rev.)    296 

Brooks,   Sanuiel  Palmar.  Career  of 466 

Brown.   Alice.   Children   of  Earth    (Rev.)    215 

Browning.  Robf-it  and  Elizabeth  Barrett 

Browning.   New   Poems    (Rev.) 35 

Brunei's   Tower.   Eden   Phillpotts    (Rev.)    165 

Bryan.   Seeretarv  W.  .1..  and   Credits  for 

Belligerent  Nations   (M.  P.) 88 

Bryan.    Secretary  W.    J.,    and    Japanese 

Demnnil«  in   CViina    (Ed.) 268 

Bryan.  .Seeretarv  W.  ,T..  and  Our  Mexi- 
can  Policy   (Week)    189 

Brvan.    Seeretarv   W.    J.,    T^etter   by,    to 

Vick   (Ed.)    ; 310 

Secretary   W.    J..    Resigns    (Ed.) 

(Week)    492 

Seeretarv  W.  .7..  Speaks  at  Pan- 
Conference    (Week) 384 

on  (^lerman  Outrages.  The 


Mr. 
Bryan. 

487 
Bryan, 

American 
Brvce  Report 

(Ed.)   309.   (Week)    

Brvce.   Visf^'-nnt    (  forlraiO  .  .  .  . 
Bukowina,    Campaign    in    (Wc 


313 
312 


8,    61,   135.   495 


Bulgaria     and    the     War    (Week)    6,   63, 

(Ed.)    339 

Bulgars   Invade   Serbia    (Week)    62 

Burleson,    Postmaster   General,     Speaks 
at  Pan-American  Conference 

(Week)     384 

Burroughs,   Edgar  Rice,   The  Return   of 

Tarzan    (Rev.) 121 

Business,    Better   Conditions   in    (M.    P.) 

124,  364 

Business   of   Selling   Death,    The 141 

Butter  from    the    Post   Office 112 

Buttermilk,    Popularitv    of 433 

B.\ -Products  of  the   (xreat  War   (Pic.)..  454 

By   the    Light   of   the    Moon 393 

Byron.    Lord.   The   Battle  of  Waterloo..  521 
Byzantium.   Constantinople,   Stambul  or 

T.sargrad?    71 

Cabinet,    An    All-Amcrican     (Ed.) 524 

Cabinet,   British  Coalition   (Week) 381 

Calendar  of  War   Events   (Week)    6,   61, 

99,    135.    183,    231,    456.    496.  527 

California,   A   Trip  Tliru 422 

California.   Active   Volcano  of  (Week)..   452 

California,    Automobile    Trips    to 392 

California     Eight    Hour    Day    Law    for 

Women   (Ed.)    96 

California,  Tea  Growing  in 540 

Calumet   and   Hecla     (Jopper    Compajiy, 
Wages    Increased     in     (Week)     139, 

(M.    P.)    172 

Campbell,    Oscar    James,    Translator    of 

Comedies   by   Holl)erg    (Kev.) 33 

Can    Germany   Win?    by    an     American 

(Rev.) 213 

Canada,   Anti-German   Riots   in    (Week)   314 
"Canada    Saved     the    Day"     (Ed.)     180, 

(Week)     183 

Canada,  War  Order  for  (M.   P.)   48.  172, 

(Week)    187,  347 

Canadians    Are    Also    Americans 305 

Canterliury    Chimes,    F.    Storr    and    H. 

Turner    (Rev.) 334 

Capitol     Comes     to     the     Quirinal,     The 

(Week)     344 

Carpathians.    Crossing   the 110 

Carpathian    Passes,    Struggle    Over    the 

(Week) 7,    61.    100.    135.    185.    273,   312 

Carranza   and   the -United   States,    Rela- 
tions between    (Week).  104.   236.  382, 

451,   494.   531 
Carranza    Ftn-ces    Fighting    (Week)..  10. 

66.  104,  140.  188.  235,  275.  :M7.  .•?82.   451.   49" 
Carranza    Sends    Commission    to    Study 

Our    Educational   Methods    (Week)..   382 
Carrying     (^ut     the     City     Plan,     Flavel 
Shurtleff   and    Frederick    Law    Olm- 
sted    (Rev.) 215 

(\arson.   Sii-  Edward    Heniy    ( Portrait)..    382 
Cartoon: 

Italy's  Descent  into  the  Seventh  Circle     11 

John    Bull    Tvik.-s    Tea,    But 64 

Return    of    Confidence 235 

Toi'pedoing    the     Remnant 527 

Uncle   Sam's   Business   Is   Looking  Up  234 

Whipping    (Jermany 527 

(■■ase  Is  Closed,   The,  Howard  M.   Jones. 

Poem    533 

Cash    Register   Company,    Case   Against 

the    (Week) 65.    347.531 

Cass.   Alice   Hazen.    Practical   Programs 

for    Women's    Clubs    (Rev.) 296 

Catholic  Center  Partv,   Need   of  a    (Ed.)     50 

Catholic    Church   of   Japan    (Ed.) 97 

Catt.   Mrs.    Carrie   Chapman.    TcHs   whv 

Women    Want    Suffrage    (Ed.) 440 

Center    Party.    A    (Ed.) 59 

Centvny's  Change  in  Religion,  A,  George 

Harris     (Rev.) 160 

Chalk  Line.  The,  Anne  Warwick  (Rev.)     38 
Chambers.  Robert  W.,  Who  Goes  There? 

(Rev.)    335 

Champagne,    Fighting   in    (Week) 63.   135 

(See  also  "Campai.gn  in  France.") 
Chapman.   J.    Crosby,   Individual   Differ- 
ences   in    Abilitv    and    Imorovement 

and    Their   Correlation    (Rev.) 296 

Chapman,      John     Jav,     Memories     and 

Milestones    (Rev.) ._ 166 

Chart    Showing    Deaths    in    Four    Wars 

(Pic.)    113 

Chart   Showing  Decrease  in   Number  of 

Children  per  Family 199 

Chautauqua     497 

Chautauqua   and    Education    (Ed.) 489 

Chautauqua    Idea,    The 115.    247.   505 

Chautauqua   Movement.   Effect  on  Edu- 
cation   of    the 505 

Chautauqua,   Music  for  1915   Season   at. 

247,   248 

Chautau(iua  Program   for   1915 116 

Chautauqua  Reading  Course  for  1915-16  248 
Cheating     in     Weights     and     Measures, 

Bishop   Hathaway 362 

Chemicals.       Prices       High       for       War 

(M.   P.) 365 

(See  also  "War  Metal.s.") 
Chicago.    Carpenters    Strike    in    (Week). 

139.   189.   235 

Chicjigo,    Elections    in     (Week) 103 

Cliicago.    Rock   Island    and    Pacific    Rail- 
road,       Receivers       Appointed        for 

(M.    P.) 220 

Chicaeo,      Street      Railway      Strike      in 

(Week)    493,   530 

Chicago,   Suit   Against   the  Bill   Posters' 

Association   in    (Week) 65,    315,    347 


Chicago,    Wage    Arbitration    Award    in 

(Week)    234 

Cliief    Contemporary    Dramatists,    Prof. 

Thomas  H.   Dickin.son    (Rev.) 37 

Children  of  Earth,  Alice  Brown  (Rev.)..   215 
China    and    Japan,    Relations    Between 

(Kd.)    56,    268,    (Week) 185,    187,   274 

China,   Japan's  Premier  Sends   Message 

to  American   People  in   Regard  to.  .     55 
Cliina  Versus  America,  H.  K.  Tong.  .  .  .   117 

China's    Business   Leader    (Portrait) 456 

Choosing  the  School 478 

Christianity    and     International    Peace, 

Charles    E.     Jefferson     (Rev.) 368 

Christians  Endangered  in  Persia  (Week) 

9,   101,    (Ed.) 57 

(See  also  "Urumiah.") 
Chubb,  E.  W.,  Sketches  of  Great  Paint- 
ers   (Rev.) 368 

Church      a      Community      Force,      The, 

Worth  M.  Tippy  (Rev.) 259 

Church  at  the  Center,    The,  Warren  H. 

Wilson    ( Rev. ) 259 

Church,    Los  Angeles   Portable 509 

Church,  State  and  Marriage   (Ed.) 341 

Church     Divided     by     the     Civil     War 

(Ed.)    133 

Churchill,     Winston.      A     Far     Country 

(Rev.)     473 

Churchill,       Mr.       Winston,       Criticized 

(Week)     345 

Churchill,    Mr.    Winston,    In    Regard    to 

Great       Britain's       Seaport       Trade 

(Week)    312 

Circuit   Chautauquas   in   Pennsylvania..   115 

"City   Cliautauqua,"    A 505 

Civilization     and     Health,      Dr.     Woods 

Hutchin.son    (Rev.) 214 

Clarkson,     R.     P.,     Practical     Talks     on 

Farm  Engineering  (Rev.) 431 

Clayton    Tiust    Act    Criticized    by    Wm. 

H.    Taft    (Week) 383 

(Cleveland,    A    World   Court   Congress   to 

Be  Held  in   (Ed.)   181,   (Week) 314 

(See   also   "World   Court   Congress.") 

Cleveland  the  First  Flyless  City 1!IS 

Clough,    John    E..    Social   Christianity   in 

the  Orient  (Rev.) 37 

Cohen,    Julius    Henrv,    and    the    Peace 

Protocol   (  Ed. ) 341 

Collected  Plays  and  Poems,  Gale  Young 

Rice    (Rev.) 298 

Colledge,    Dr.    Wm.    A.,    and    the   Chau- 
tauqua  Movement 247 

Colleges    and     National     Defense,     The, 

John   Grier   Hibben 532 

Colleges      Indorse      Simplified      Spelling 

(Ed.)    98 

Colon,    A    Riot   in    (Week) 66 

(See  also    "Panama.") 
Colonna,   Prince,  Addresses  Populace  in 

Rome    (Week).. 344 

Color  Music.    G.   W.   Harris 291 

Colorado.   John   R.   Lawson  Convicted  of 

Murder  at  Ludlow  (Week) 275 

Comedies   by   Holberg    (Rev.) 33 

Commerce.    The   War   on    (Week) 64,    233 

(See   also   "War  on   the  Sea.") 
Commercial    Treaties   Affected    bv    Sea- 
men's   Txiw    (M.    P.) 516 

Commercial  Treaties  Affected  bv  Tariff 

Revision    (M.    P.) 434 

"Community   Builder"    Promotes   Chau- 

taufiua    Business.    The 248 

Comparative  Study  of  the  Intelligence  of 

Delinriuent     Girls,     A,     Augusta     F. 

Bronner  (Rev.) 296 

Conclusions    of    the    Bryce    Commission  313 
Confessions     of     Frederick     the     Great. 

with  Life,  The,  Heinrich  von  Treit- 

schke    (Rev.) 212 

Confidence   and    n    Free   M^'-'^t    c^vt     r>  ^     gg 
Congress  and  New  Vessels  for  the  Navv 

(Ed  )    377 

Congress   and   the   Deficit    (M.    P.) 365 

(See  also   "National  Deficit.") 
Congress  Makes  Ainoropriation  for  Alas- 
kan   Rnih-oad    (Week) 102 

Constantinople.    The   Attack  on    (Week) 

62,    100,    137,    184,    231.    272,    344,    381,   495 
(See   also   "Dardanelles.") 
Constantinople    Under    American    Con- 
trol   (Ed.) 182 

Cook.   Theodore  Andrea,   Kaiser,    Krupp 

and   Kultur   (Rev.) 212 

Cook.     Theodore     Andrea.     The     Curves 

We   See   in   Life   (Rev.) 474 

Copper    Prices    High    (M.    P.).. 221.    260, 

364,   476 

Corbin,    John,    The    Edse    (Rev.) 510 

Correcting  an   Error    (Ed.) 269 
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Gunmen's  Crimes  in  New  York  (Week)  316 

Gutierrez,   Fate  of   (Week) 11,  66 

(See   also   "Mexico.") 

Hague  Conference  Created  Judicial  Ar- 
bitration   Court    (Ed.) 181 

Hague  Conference,  Rules  of.  Disregard- 
ed   (Ed.)    131,   227,    (Week) 233 

Hale,   Beatrice  Forbes  Robertson,   What 

Women  Want   (Rev.) 160 

Hamilton,  Sir  Ian,  Commands  British  in 

'turkey   (Week) 184 

(See  also  "Constantinople.") 

Hamilton,   Sir  Ian,    Portrait 272 

Hammond,  John  Hays,  Cliairman  of  the 

World    Court    Congress     (Week)....   314 
Handbook  of  Medical   lOntomology,   Wm. 

A.      Riley     and     O.     A.     Johannsen 

(Rev.)    428 

Hannav,     David,     The    Navy    and     Sea 

Power    (Rev.) 259 

Happiness  of  Nations,  The,  James  Mac- 

Kaye    (Rev. ) 428 

Harland,  Marion,  Our  "Incorrigibles." . .   539 
Harlington,  Friesland,  Steel  Wind  Motor 

at     287 

Harper,     Ida     Husted,     Danish     Women 

Win   514 

Harris,   Corra,  From  the  Peace  Zone  in 

the    Valley 190 

Harris,   Corra,  War  and  Brides  in  June  506 
Harris,  George,  A  Century's  Change  in 

Religion    (Rev.) 160 

Harris,  G.   W.,  Color  Music 291 

Hart,    Albert    Bushnell,    Tlie   Puzzles   of 

Neutrality     358 

Haskell,    H.    J.,    The    Frankensteins    of 

Kansas    68 

Hathaway,  Bishop,  Cheating  in  Weights 

and    Measures 362 

Hav,    Large    Crop   of    (M.    P.) 517 

Hayti,  New  Revolution  in   (Week)..  139,  236 
Havti,    No   Protectorate  for   (Week)    66, 

"  (M.    P.)    125,    (Ed.) 310 

Hermits    of    the    Regatta    (Pic.) 496 

Hewitt,   John  H.,  Williams  College  and 

Foreign   Missions    (Rev.) 296 

Hibben,    John    Grier,    The    Colleges   and 

National   Defense 532 

High  Diplomacy  (Ed.) 181 

High     School    Age,     The,     Irving    King 

(Rev. )    543 

High    School    Courses    of    Study,    Calvin 

O.   Davis  (Rev.) 543 

High     School    Organization,    Frank    W. 

Ballou    (Rev.) 543 

High    School,    The,    John    Elbert    Stout 

(Rev.)    542 

Highways    and     Byways    of    California, 

Clifton  Johnson   (Rev.) 85 

Hill,    James    J.,    Predicts    End    of    War 

(M.  P.) 89 

Hill  60,  Conflict  Over   (Week)..  183,  273, 

313,  381 
(See  also  "Belgium.") 
Hillsboro  People,  Dorothy  Canfield  Fish- 
er  (Rev.) 121 

Hint     Within,     The,     Stephen     Phillips 

(Poem)     143 

Histoi'ical    Backgrounds    of    the    Great 

War,   Frank  J.   Adkins   (Rev.) 212 

Historv  of  Indiana,  The,   Logan   Esarey 

(Rev.)     299 

Historv  of  the  Civil  War  in  the  United 

States,    A,    Vernon    Blythe    (Rev.)..   259 
Holborn,   I.   B.   S.,  The   Need  for  Art  in 

Life    (Rev.) 212 

Hollingworth,   Letta  Stetter,   Functional 

Periodicity;  an  Experimental  Study 

of  the  Mental  and  Motor  Abilities  of 

Women  During  Menstruation  (Rev.)  296 


Hollow     Tree     Stories,     Albert     Bigelow 

Paine   (Rev. ) 334 

Holt,    Henry,    On   the   Cosmic   Relations 

(Rev.)     85 

Holton,    Edward,    Naples   and    Southern 

Italy   (Rev.) 368 

Honolulu,  American  Submarine  Lost  at 

(Week)     11 

Hooker,    Brian,    Fairyland    (Rev.) 215 

Horses    Exported    (M.    P.) 48,    89,  315 

(See  also  "War  Supplies.") 

Horses,   Vacuum  Cleaner  for 509 

House    That   Jack   Built,    The,    John   A. 

McMahon    (Rev.) 432 

How    Did    Witte    Die?    (Ed.) 58 

How  Does  John   Bull  Look?   (Ed.) 181 

How    to   Sell,    Nathaniel   C.    Fowler,    Jr. 

(Rev.)     167 

How   We    Solved   the   Servant   Problem, 

The    Professor's    Wife 288 

Howard,   Velma  Swanston,   The  Legend 

of   the  Sacred  Image   (Rev.) 38 

Howitzers,    Austrian    Giant    (Week) 495 

Hudson,     W.    H.,     The    Man     Napoleon 

(Rev.)     334 

Huerta,    Victoriano,    in    New   York    City 

(Week)     236 

Huerta,  Victoriano,  The  Future  of  Mex- 
ico      202 

(See  also  "Mexico.") 

Hugh,       Arthur       Christopher       Benson 

(Rev.)    368 

Hughes,    Bishop    Edwin    H.,    The    Bible 

and   Life    (Rev.) 122 

Hugo,  Victor,  Describes  Battle  of  Wat- 
erloo        521 

Human   Interest   Library    (Rev.) 217 

Hungary,    Significance    of    the    Russian 

Invasion  of 110 

Hungary,        Threatened       Invasion       of 

(Week) 7,    61,    100,    135,    273,312 

(See  also   "Austro-German   Force  De- 
fends   Hungary.") 

Hunting  Strawberries,   E.    P.   Powell....   349 

Hutchinson,  Dr.  Woods,  Civilization  and 

Health    (Rev.) 214 

Idyl  of  Twin  Fires,   The,   Walter  Prich- 

ard   Eaton    (Rev.) 512 

If  You   Go  Camping 225 

Illegitimate    War   Babies    (Ed.) 269 

Impenetrable  Dardanelles  and  the  In- 
visible Blockade,  The,  Park  Benja- 
min         73 

Important   Tariff   Decision,    An    (M.    P.)  434 
Imports   and   Exports    Compared.      (See 

"Exports.") 
Improvement    and    Confidence     (M.    P.)   364 
In     An     Old     Garden,    "Austin     Dobson 

(Poem)     141 

Mexico's    Little   War    (Pic.) 140 

the  Oregon  Country.   George  Palmer 

Putnam    (Rev.) 85 

the   Securities   Market    (M.    P.) 220 

(See  also    "Securities   Market.") 
In  the  Spring,  Winifred  Welles   (Poem)   117 

Incubator,    The   Electric    (Ed.) 97 

Independence     Hall,     Peace    Conference 

to  Meet  in   (Ed.)   340,  523,   (Week)..   530 
Independent,    The: 

Announcements 93,    265,   337,  371 

Comments  on  the 53,  129,  225,  337 

Opinions    53,   129,   207.   251,   485 

Indiana,  Election  Frauds  in  Terre  Haute 

(W^eek) 103,  138,  188 

Indians    Attend    Chautauquas 248 

Individual    Differences    in     Ability    and 
Improvement     and     Their     Correla- 
tions,  J.    Crosby  Chapman    (Rev.)..   296 
Indoor    Games    for   Awkward    Moments, 

Ruth   Blakely   (Rev.) 431 

Infallibility    of    the    Church,     The,     Dr. 

George  Salmon  (Rev.) 165 

Infernal    Trentino,    The    (Ed.) 4 

Insects   and   Man,   C.    A.    Ealand    (Rev.)   428 
Inside  the   House  of  Good   Taste,   Rich- 
ardson   Wright    (Rev.) 432 

Insurance: 

Fire.    Effects    and    Causes 50 

Fire,  Illinois  Bill 551 

Fire,      Minnesota,      Cancellations      at 

"Short    Rates" 90 

Fire,   Texas  Commission   Report 331 

The   Connecticut   Figures 174,  222 

Assessment.. 127,    262,    330,    366, 

439,    481,  518 

Life,  Deferred  Divifiend  Policies 441 

Life,  Dependent   Old   Age 174 

Life,   Dividend    in    174 

Life,  Fraternal   and    Reserves 366.  481 

Life.  Metrnpolittin   Company   Changed 

to    Mutual 174 

Life.    Missouri    Suicide   Law 126 

Life.    Stock    Dividend    of    the    Cincin- 
nati T'nion  Central  Co 302 

Life,   The   Income  Policy 366 

T^ife,    Virtue    of   Endowment 90 

Miscellaneous.    A    Queer   View 262 

Miscellaneous,   Aircraft 174 

Miscellaneous.    New   York  Workmen's 

Compensation    Law 127 

Miscellaneous.  Notes  and  Answers.. 50, 

174.   223,   263,  303,   331,   366.   483.  551 
International  Harvester  Company.  Sisal 

for    the    (Week) 11 

International   Harvester   Company,    The 

Case    Against    (Week)    65,    (M.    P.)  476 
International  Law  and  the  (!ase  of  the 

"Gulflight"   (Ed.) 448 
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International    Law    and    the    Submarine 

(Ed.)     340 

International  Lyceum   Association,    Tlie  24 1 
International  Policeman,    The,   A.    Law- 

rence    Lowell 460 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission  De- 
cision in  Regard  to  Railroad  Own- 
ership of  Steamboat   Lines   (Week), 

316,  346 
Interstate     Commerce     Law.     Cummins 

Amendment    to    the    (Week) 316 

Ireland,     Verdict    Rendered     in     'Lusi- 

tania"   Case  at   Kinsale    (Week)....   Sl^ 
Is    Anything-    Wrong    with    the    Navy? 

Park    Benjamin 

Isonzo,    Along   the    (Week) 

Italian  Airmen  Active   (Week) 

Italian  Armv  Ready  for  Action  (Week), 

314,    343, 
Italian       Campaign       Against       Austria 

(Week)    380,   454,    494. 

Italian      Cavalry,      Daring     Charge      by 

(Week)    

Italian  Fleet  Active  (Week) 

Italian  Government  Seizes  German  and 

Austrian   Ships   (Week) 

Italian      Parliament      Votes      for      War 

(Week)    

Italy:  ^,     ,  , 

Covets  Austrian  Land  (Ed.)  4.  (Week) 

Declares    War 

Enters    the    War    (Ed.)    339,    (Week) 
Premier    Salandras    War    Policy    for 

(Week)    .• 

Vittorio   Emanuele,    King   of.    Portrait 

War   Orders   for    (Week) 347, 

Italy's  Air  Fleet 

Jack  Enjoys  a  Close   Play  at   the   Polo 

Grounds   (Pic.) 

Japan  and  China,  Negotiations  Between 

(Ed.)    56,   268,    (WeeK) 18.3,    187. 

Japan      Sends      Munitions      to      Russia 

(Week)     

Japan       Uses        "Canned"        Campaign 

Speches    

Japanese  Anniversary,   A    (Ed.) 

Japanese  Control  on  the  Pacific  (M.  P.) 
Japanese     Parliament     Supports     Count 

Okuma   (Ed.) 

Japanese   Ultimatum.    The    (Week) 

Japan's  Monroe   Doctrine    (Ed.) 56, 

Japan's   Purpose  Toward   China,    Count 

Okuma    

Jean  Baptiste.  J.  F.  le  Rossignol  (Rev.) 
Jefferson,    Charles    E..    Christianity   and 

International   Peace    (Rev.) 

Jefferson.    Statue  of   (Pic.) 

Jesus  and  Politics,  Harold  B.  Shepheard 

(Rev.)    

Jitney,    The.    Isaac    Don    Levine 

Jitneys    and    Trolley    Lines,    283.    (Ed.) 
Johannsen,  O.  A.,  Handbook  of  Medical 

Entomolog>'   ( Rev. ) 

Johnston,     Charles    Hughes,    Editor    of 

The    Modern    High    School    (Rev.).. 

Johnson.  Clifton.  Highways  and  Byways 

of    California    (Rev.) 

Johnson.     Owen,     Arrows     of     the     Al- 
mighty,   new    edition     (Rev.) 

Jones,    Henry   Arthur,    The    Theater   of 

Ideas   (Rev.) 

Jones,   Howard  M.,   The  Case  Is  Closed 

(Poem)    

Johnny     Appleseed,     Eleanor     Atkinson 

(Rev.)     

Johnson,    Allen,    Union    and    Democracy 

(Rev.)     

Joyful      Heart,      The,      Robert      Haven 

Schauffler  (Rev.)    

Justice     and     Desirabilitv     of     Woman 
Suffrage,  The  (Ed.) 
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Kahn.  Alexander,  General  Joffre  (Rev.)  334 
Kaiser,    1859-1914.    The.    Stanley    Shaw 

(Rev.)    212 

Kaiser.    Krupp.    and    Kultur.    Theodore 

Andrea   Cook    (Rev.) 212 

Kansas.    Small   Debtors'    Court    in 508 

Kansas  I'niversity  Establishes  a  Motion 

Picture    Exchange 304 

Kant  on  the  Present  War   (Ed.^ 524 

Karlsruhe,  Airsliips  Bombard  (Week)..  529 
Kaufman.  Herbert.  Neighbours  (Rev.).  573 
Kawakami.  K.  K..  What  Can  Japan  Do 

for   China? ■. 2S0 

Keeper  of  the  Door,  The,  Ethel  M.  Dell 

(Rev.)    212 

Kelley,      Frederick      James.      Teacher's 
■    Marks;  Their  Variabilitv  and  Stand- 
ardization   (Rev.) 296 

Kellner,      Leon,      American      Literature 

(Rev.)    368 

Kemp.    E.    L..    Methods   for   Elementary 

and  Secondary  Schools   (Rev.) 543 

Kent.  Charles  F..  Editor  of  The  Sones. 
Hvmns,     and     Prayers    of    the    Old 

Testament    (Rev.) 121 

"Key  to  France."  The  (Week) 8 

King.     Clyde     I.,yndon.      Lower     Living 

Costs   in   Cities    (Rev.) 475 

King,     Irving,     The    High     School    Age 

(Rev.)     543 

King   Jack,    Keighlv   Snowd»n    (Rev.)..   212 
King,    Mrs.    Francis,    The  Well    Consid- 
ered Garden    (Rev.) 334 

Kitchener   Criticized    (Week) 345 

Kitchener:  Organizer  of  Victory,  Harold 

Begbie    (Rev.) 32 


Kitchener   Stops  L"se  of   Strong   Drinks 

(Ed.)    57.    229.    (Week) 101 

Kitchener  Stories 1 

Kitchener's      Army      in      the      Making, 

Henry  Beach  Ni  edham 12 

Knibbs,  H.  H.,  Sundown  Slim  (Rev.)..  368 
"Kronprinz  Wilhelm "  at  Newport  News 

(Week)    102 

Kurds      Ravage      Northwestern      Persia 

(Week)   9,  101.   (Ed.) 57 

Labor  and   Drink  in   England    (Ed.>   57. 

(Week)     101 

(See  also   "England.") 
Labor    Controversies    (Week)..  103,    139, 

189.   275.   493 
La   Fontaine,    Henri,   and   Our  Neutral- 
ity  (Ed.) 131 

La  Fontaine,  Heiui.  Let  America  Act  150 
Lake    George    and    the   Adirondacks,    A 

Trip  to ; 419 

I^nghorne,    Major   George   T.,    Recalled 

(Week)     9 

Languages,  A  Shift  in  Modern  (Ed.)..  5 
Lansing,    Robert.    Acting    Secretary    of 

State    (Week) 493 

Last   Land,    The    (Pic.) 38 1 

I^st    Word    in    Aviation     Thrills,     Tbe 

(Pic.)    536,  537 

Latin    or   Science    (Ed.) 59 

Law    and    Usage   of    War,    Sir    Thomas 

Barclay    (Rev. ) 212 

Law,  Andrew   Bonai-   (Portrait) 382 

I^w    of   the   Cossacks.    The    (Ed.) 132 

I^wson,    John    R.,    Convicted    of    Mur- 
der   (Week) 275 

Lawson,   William   Pinkney,   The   Log  of 

a  Timber  Cruiser  (Rev.) 544 

le  Gallienne,  Richard,  The  Silk-Hat  Sol- 
dier   (Rev.) 37 

le  Rossignol,  J.  F.,  Jean  Baptiste  (Rev.)  543 

Leader  and  the  Boss,  The   (Ed.) 179 

League   for   the  Enforcement  of   Peace, 

A,  458,    (Ed.)   447,  523.   (Week) 530 

League    of   Nations,    A 459 

League  of  Peace  at  Mohonk,  The  (Ed.)  340 
League   of   Peace,    National    Provisional 

Committee    for   a 469 

Learning  to  Eat  Corn  (Ed. ) 180 

Lee,     Beatrice     A.,     Alfred     the     Great 

(Rev.)    334 

Lee,    Jennette,   The   Woman   in   the   Al- 
cove   (Rev.) 38 

Legend  of  the  Sacred  Image,   The,  Vel- 

ma   Sw-anston   Howard    (Rev.) 38 

Lehmann,     Lilli,     My    Path    Thru    Life 

(Rev.)     217 

Lcmberg,    Closing    in    on     (Week)     453, 

495,  527- 
(See  also  "Galicia.") 
L,es   Eparges,    French    in    Possession    of 

(Week)     99,   135 

(See  also  "The  Woevre.") 
Lessons  from   the  Assemblies    (Ed.)....   377 
Let  America  Act,   Henri  La  Fontaine..   150 
Letter    Home,    The:    At    Home    (Pic.)..   355 
Letter     Home,     The;     In     the     Trenches 

(Pic.)     354 

Le\ine,    Isaac    Don.    The    Jitney 356 

Lewandowski,     The    Argentine     in     the 
Twentieth      Century,      new      edition. 

(Rev.)    512 

Libau,  Germans  Take   (Week 273 

(See  also   "Baltic  Provinces.") 

Libraries  and  Librarians 203,  250 

Library    of     Congress — and     You,     The, 

Herbert    Putnam 245 

I..ife-guards  on  Motorcycles 282 

Life   History   of   the   Silkworm,    The,    A 

Moving    Picture    Film 484 

Light,    Artificial,    for   Factories 198 

Light,    Lost 442 

Lightning  Rod  a  Pi'otection,   The   (Ed.)     59 
Lillian  Gish  in  the  Photoplav  of  "Enoch 

Arden"    (Pic.) 20 

Liquor    Dealers    in    England     (Ed.)     57, 

(Week)     101 

(See  also  "England.") 

Lit|uor    Revenue    in    Russia    (Ed.) 133 

Little  Mother  Who  Sits  at  Home,   The, 

Countess  Barcynska  (Rev.) 166 

Little  Travels   410,  426 

Liverpool   Dockers   Strike    (Week) 101 

Lloyd  George  and   Prohibition   for  Eng- 
land  (Ed.)   57,    (Week) 101 

(See  also  "England.") 
Lloyd  George  Appeals  to  British  Trades 

Unions  (Ed. ) 97 

Lodge,  Henry  Cabot,  The  Democracy  of 

the    Constitution    (Rev.) 474 

T-odz,   Geimans  Imi^ose  Tax  on   (Week)       9 

(See  also    "Poland.") 
Log  of  a  Timbei-  Ciuiser.   The,  William 

Pinkney   Lawson    (Rev.) 544 

London.    Meyer,    and    the   Peace   Proto- 
col  (Ed.) 341 

I^ondon.  Zeppelin's  Reach   (Week) 455 

(See  also  "England.") 
Londonderry,     Ladv,    as    C(  lonel     (Por- 
trait)         60 

Loneliness?  Robert  Hugh  Benson  (Rev.)   217 
Ivongfellow,    Henr\    'Wadsworth.   Trans- 
lator   of    Poem.'!    by    Tegner    (Rev.)     33 

Lest    Light , 442 

Love  I^etters  of  a  Divorced  Couple,  Wil- 
liam Farciuar  Payson  (Rev.) 299 

Lowell,    A.    Lawrcice,    and    the    T^eague 

of   Peace   Movement    (Ed.) 447,  523 


Lowell,  A.   Lawrence,  The  International 

Policeman    460 

Lower    Living    Costs    in    Cities,    Clyde 

Lyndon   King    (Rev.) 475 

Ludlow  (See  "Colorado.") 

Lupkow       Pass.  (See       "Carpathian 

Passes.") 

Lure  of  the  Land,  The,  Dr.  Wiley  (Rev.)     37 

"Lusitania,"  Mr.   Bryan  and  the  Case  of 

the    (Ed.)    487,    (Week) 492 

"Lusitania,"    The    (Pic.) 284,  285 

"Lusitania"    Tragedy,    The,    (Ed.)    267, 
30S,    3,3,   377,    487,    488,    (Week)    271, 

312    379    529 

"Lusitania"    Tragedy,    Verdict    of   Pub- 
lic Opinion  in  the 270 

Lutz,  G.   L.   H.,   Miranda    (Rev.) 29t; 

Lyceum  Courses  for  the   Winter 115 

Lyceum    Publications 248 

(See   also   "Chautauqua   Idea.") 

Lyman,   Edward   B.,    Portrait 148 

I>ynching,    A   Recent   Case   of    (Ed.)..!'.       5 

Mackay.    Constance    D'Arcv,    Plays    for 

Pioneers    (Rev.) 431 

MacKaye.  James,  The  Happiness  of' Na- 
tions   (Rev.) 4<)8 

Mackaye,  Percy,  Edison  (Poem). ...'."   "   944 

Made   in   U.    S.    A •.  '   113 

Maine  Coast  and  the  White  Mountain's' 

A  Trip   to  the 41; 

Maize    Will    Save   Germany    from    Star- 
vation   (Ed.) 130 

"Majestic"     Sunk     in     the     Darda'ne'lles 

(Week)     381    aqc 

(See  also   "Dardanelles.") 
Makers  of  New  France,   Charles  Dear- 
born  (Rev.)    296 

Making  of  a  Country  Parish.  Tlie'liar- 

low   S.    Mills    (Rev.) 259 

Making  of  the  Universe,  The,  Antoinette 

B.  Blackwell  (Rev.) igr 

Man    Napoleon,     The.     W.     H.     Hud'son 

(Rev.)    33^ 

Man  Who  Married  a   Dumb  Wife    "The 

Anatole    France    (Rev.) '  '  258 

"Mamtou"    Attacked    by    Turkish    '-ror- 

pedo    Boat    (Week) 133    185 

Manual    of    Play,    The,    William    Bryori 

Forbush    (Rev.) og 

Maps.      (See   "War   Maps.") 

Maradick     at     Forty,      Hugh     Walpole 

(Rev.)   g9 

Marburg,    Theodore  and   the   League 'of 

Peace  Movement  (Ed.) 447    523 

Marburg,    Theodore,    The    Obligation    to 

Keep   tile   Peace 461 

Market    for    Securities.    The    (M    'p')'     364 

(See    also    "Securities    Market  ") 
Market  Place,  The.. 48,  88,  124    172    ''•'O 

260,   300,   364.   434,'  476,'  516',  549 
Marriage,  Authority  of  Church  or  State 

in   Reference   to    (Ed.) 341 

Martinez,   The  Argentine   in  the  Twen- 
tieth Century,   new  edition   (Rev.)..  512 
Mary  Morland.  Marie  Van  Vorst   (Rev.)  475 
Masefield.      John,      Beauty      That     Was 

(Poem)    385 

Massachusetts  Savings  Banks  and  Life 

Insurance    (M.    P.) 173 

Massachusetts  to  Vote  on  Woman  Suff- 
rage   (Ed.) 3 

(See  also  "Woman  Suffrage.") 
Masters,   E.   L.,   Spoon  River  Anthology 

(Rev.)    212 

Mathews,     F.     Schuyler,     Fieldbook     of 

American  Trees  and  Shrubs  (Rev.)  215 
May  Day  Crowd  at  the  Zone.  A  (Pic.)  315 
McAdoo.    Secretary,    and    Errors    in    the 

Federal   Reserve  Districts    (Ed.) 269 

McAdoo.  Secretary,  and  the  Riggs  Bank 

Case    (M.    P.) 173 

McAdoo,     Secretary,     Speaks     at     Pan- 
American    Conference    (Week) 384 

McClure,     W.     Frank.     Under     the     Big 

Tent    503 

McGiffert,  Arthur  Cushman,  The  Rise  of 

Modern    Religious    Ideas    (Rev.)....    254 
McGiffert,  Gertrude  Huntington,  A  Flor- 
entine     Cycle     and      Other     Poems 

(Rev.)     368 

McMahon,    John    A.,    The    House    that 

Jack    Built    (Rev.) 432 

McManus.  John  B.,  Indemnity  to  Widow 

of    (Week) 10.  66 

(See  also  "Mexico.") 
Meader,  C.  L.,  Plays  of  Leonid  Andrey- 

eff    (Rev.) 161 

Meditation.     Athletics     and     the     Great 

Peace,   Charles  H.  Sherrill 78 

Memel    Scene    of   Conflict    (Week) 8 

(See  also  "German  Campaign  Against 
Russia.") 
Memories     and     Milestones.     John     Jay 

Chapman    (Rev.) ".   166 

Merchant      Ships      Must      Be     Warned, 

Enemy    272 

Methodist    Church.    Division    in    (Ed.)..   133 
Methodist  IVUssionary  Soldiers  at  Singa- 
pore   (Ed.) 268 

Methods  for  Elementarv  and  Secondary 

Schools,   E.   U   Kemp   (Rev.) 543 

Methods   of   Teaching   in   High    Schools, 

Samuel    Chester    Parker    (Rev.)....   543 
Metz.    French   Attempt   to  Cut   Railrond 

to    (Week)     64.100 

(See  al.«?o  "France.") 
Metz.     Solomon,     Indicted     for     Murder 

(Week) 316 
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Mexico: 
Americans  in  (Week)..  10,  66,  104,  140, 
Factions   in    (Weel<;)    10,    103,    236,    275, 

347,   382,   451,   494,   531,    (Ed.)    376, 

Famine   Near   in    (Week)    66,    236,    347, 

382.    451,    531,    (Ed.) 376,    44S, 

•   Figiiting  in  (Week)  10,  66,  104,  140,  188, 


235,    347,    382,    451. 
Governor  of  Yucatan  Flees  from  Car- 

lanza    ( Week) 

Huerta    Defends   Himself    (Week).... 
Huerta   Enters  Revolutionary   Scheme 

for    (Week) 66,    103,    236, 

Our    Policy    in    (Week)    189,    451,    531, 

(Ed.)     376, 

Outrages    Committed    in    (Week).. 10, 

66,   189,   275, 
Red  Cross  Aid  for   (Ed.)    376,    (Week) 

Mexico's  New  Strong  Man    (Portrait).. 

Mid-May,   Olive  Dargan   (Poem) 

Military  Training  for  College  Students, 
A   Debate    

Milk  from  the  Soy  Bean 

Mills,  Enos  R.,  The  Rocky  Mountain 
Wonderland    (Rev.)    

Mill.s,  Harlow  S.,  Tlie  Making  of  a 
Country   Parish    (Rev.) 

Minnesota  University  Conducts  Chau- 
tauquas    

Miracle,   The,  A  Motion  Picture  Film... 

Miranda,   G.   U   H.    lAitz    (Rev.) 

Missing  Word  Contest,   A    (Ed.) 

Missionaries  in  Persia  in  Danger  (Week) 

9,    101    (Ed.) 

(See  also  "Persia.") 

Missouri  Full  Crew  Law  Repealed  (M.  P.) 

Missouri,  Investigation  of  Zinc  and 
Spelter  Prices   in    (Week) 

Mitchel.  John  Purrov,  Democratic  Rule 
of   (Ed.)    

Mitchel,  John  Purroy   (Portrait) 

Mitchel,  John  Purroy,  What  We  Have 
Done  for  New  York   

Mobilization  of  British  Uibor,  The  (Ed.) 

Modern  Higli  School.  The,  Edited  by 
Charles  Huglies  Johnston   (Rev.).... 

Modern   l^anguages,  Tlie  Shift   in    (Ed.^). 

Modern   Tennis,   P.   A.   Vaille    (Rev.).... 

Mohonk,  The  League  of  Peace  at   (Ed.) 

Monfalcone,    Italians    Take    (Week).... 
(See  also  "Italian  Campaign.") 

"Monroe  Doctrine,"  Japanese,  Suggest- 
ed (Ed.)   56, 

Monroe  Doctrine,  The  (Rev.) 

Monroe.  Paul,  Editor  of  Principles  of 
Secondary  Education  (Rev.)   

Montenegro.   Enemies   of    (Week)    

(See  also   "Balkan   States.  ') 

Month's  TrafRc  Thru  the  Canal,  A 

Moorehead,  Warren  K.,  The  American 
Indian   in   the   I'nited   States   (Rev.) 

More  Room  for  Gotham's  Subway  Trav- 
ellers  (Pic.)    

Morey,  C.  R.,  East  Christian  Paintings 
in  the  P^reer  Collection    (Rev.)    

Morgan.  J.  H.,  Translator  of  the  War 
Book  of  the  German  General  Staff 
(Rev.)    

Morgan,  J.  P.,  and  the  British  Credit 
(M.   P.)    48,   88, 

Morgan,  J.  P.,  and  the  Steel  Corporation 
(M.  P.)   

Morris.  Charles,  Famous  Days  and 
Deeds  in  Holland  and  Belgium 
(Rev.)    

Morris.  Gouverneur,  The  Seven  Darlings 
(Rev.)    

Moses,  Montrose  J.,  Plavhouse  Progress. 

Moses,  Montrose  J.,  The  Stadium  and 
the  Greek  Play   

Most  Desirable  Jubilee,  A   (Ed.) 

Motion  Picture  Exchange  Established 
by  Kansas  Universitv    

Motion  Pictures 21,  304. 

Motorcycles  T'sed  by  JAfe   Guards 

Motor  Wheel  for  Any  Bicycle,  A 

Movin.g  Pictures.  (See  "Motion  Pic- 
tures.") 

Mt.    Lassen,    Eruption   of    (Week) 

Muller.  Dr..  Piosecution  of.  Discontin- 
ued   (Week)    65, 

Murry.   Roy  Irving.   August   1st   (Rev.).. 

Mushroom  Town,   Oliver  Onions   (Rev.). 

My  Path  Thru  Life,  Lilli  Lehmann 
(Rev.)    
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Nagel.  Charles,  Protest  Against,  as 
Member  of  Railroad  Arbitration 
Board   (Week)    235 

Nairne,  Alexander,  Epistle  of  Priest- 
hood   (Rev.)    214 

Naples  and  Southern  Italv,  Edward  Hol- 

ton    (Rev.)     368 

Napoleon  and    Waterloo,    A.     F.    Becke 

(Rev.)    334 

Napoleon     at     Work,     Colonel      Vacbf-^ 

(Rev.)     334 

Napoleon  I.  A  Biography,  August  Four- 

nier   (Rev.)    334 

Napoleon's    Russian    Campaign    of    1812, 

Edward   Foord    (Rev.)    334 

Narratives  of  the  Insurrections.   Edited 

liy   Charles   M.    Andrews    (Rev.)....    ?17 

National  Aeroplane   Subscription.  The..   470 

National  Cfish  Register  Company.  (.See 
"Cash    Register   Company.") 

National     Defense 532 

National  Deficit,  The  (M.  P.) 260,  365 


National  Indignation  and  National  Self- 

Control  (Ed.)    267 

National  Prohibition  Pi-oposed  for  Eng- 
land   (Ed.)    57 

(See   also    "England.") 

National   Provisional   Committee     for    a 

League  of  Peace   469 

Naturalist's  Directory,  The  (Rev.) 217 

Naval  War  Game  Proves  Nothing  (Ed.)  377 

Navy  and  Sea  Power,  The,  David  Han- 
nay    (Rev.)    259 

"Near  East"  Suggests  Plan  for  Con- 
stantinople,  The   (Ed.)    182 

Nebraska  Epworth  Assembly  a  Reli- 
gious Chautauqua   116 

"Nebraskan"      Struck     in      War       Zone 

(Week)    380 

Need    for    Art    in    Life,    The,    I.    B.    S. 

Holborn    (Rev.)    212 

Needham,     Henry     Beach,     Kitchener's 

Army  in  the  Making  12 

Neighbours,  Herbert   Kaufman   (Rev.)..   513 

Nelson,   William  R.    (Portrait)    188 

Nesbit.  Dr.  William  M.,  Simu-rian  Rec- 
ords  from   Drehi'm    ( Re\-. )    513 

Neutral   Nations  and   the   Sale  of  Arms 

to  Belligerents  (Ed.)   131 

Neutral     Nations,     Conference     of     the. 

Suggested    'Ed.)    228,   308 

(See    also    "League    for    the    lOnforce- 
inent   of  Peace.") 

Neutrality,   The  Puzzles  of   358 

Neutrals,    Rights   of,   on   the   High   Seas 

(Ed.)    267 

(See  also  "Non-Combatants.") 

Neuve  Chapelle,  The  Attack  at   (Week) 

100,    136,    313,  528 
(See   also    "British.") 

New  Dictionary,  A   129 

New    Haven    Road,    Date    Set    for    Trial 

of  Directors  of  (M.   I'.)    434 

New   International    Year   B(M)k    (Rev.)..    335 

New  Jersey  Banks  Transfeired  in  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System    (Ed.)    269 

New   Jersey,    Bill   to    Repeal    Full   Crew 

Law   (M.  P.)    48 

New   Jeisey,    Strike   of     Fur     Dvers     in 

Newark    (Week)    "139 

New  Jerse.v  to  Vole  on  Woman  Suffrage 

(Ed.)    3 

New  Map  of  Europe,  The,  H.  A.  Gibbon 

(Rev.)   255 

New    Nation,    The,    Frederic   L.    Paxson 

(Rev.)    511 

New  Poems,  Robert  Browning  and  Eliz- 
abeth   Barrett   Browning   (Rev.)    ....      35 

New  York  Air  Brake  Company  (See 
"Wai-  (Jrders.") 

New  York  Citv,  Constructive  Achieve- 
ment   of    Fusion    in    (Ed.) 229,   239 

New     York    Citv    (;i\'es     Mrs.     Peixotto 

Back   Pay   (Ed.)    59 

New   York  City,     Gunmen's     Crimes    in 

(^Veek)    316 

New  York  Citv,  Peace  Protocol  in  Gar- 
ment Trade  in   (Ed.)    341 

New  York  City,  Seal  and  Flag  for 541 

New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
Railroad.    (See  "New  Haven  Road.") 

New    York    State,      Laws     for     Women 

Workers  in  Canneries  in  (Ed.) 96 

New  York  State,  Railroad  Full  Crew- 
Law   in    (M.    P.) ._ 221 

New  York  State,  Savings  Bank  Asso- 
ciation Reports  on  Business  Condi- 
tions   (M.    P.)    364 

New  York  State,  Street  Railway  Strike 

in   (W^eek)    103,  139 

New  York  State  to  Vote  on  Woman  Suf- 
frage  (Fd.)    3 

New  York  Stock  Exchange,  Free  Mar- 
ket  on   the    (M.    P.) 88 

New  York  Stock  Exchange,  War  Or- 
ders Affects  Values  on  the   (M.   P.) 

48,  124,   172,  221,  260,   364,  476 
(See  also  "War  Orders.") 

News  from  Turtle  Bay  (Ed.)    180 

Nicaragua  Bankrupt  (Week) 66 

Nicaragua,    Rebellion   in    (Week) 140,  236 

Nichols,  Prof.  Robert  Hastings,  The 
Growth  of  the  Christian  Church 
(Rev.)    122 

Night   Photography   393 

Non-Combatants    Perish    (Ed.)    56,    267, 

308,    (Week)    64.    271.    312 

North  of  Boston,   Robert  Frost    (Rev.)..    368 

Northern    Patagonia,    Edited    by    Bailey 

Willis    (Rev.)     34 

Nothing  Less  High  and  Sacred  Than  the 

Rights  of  Humanity  (Ed.) 488 

Novel   Industrv,   A 392 

November,    1915!    Forward    (Pic.) 138 

Number   of  Things,   A,   Edwin    E.    Slos- 

son    168,   336,   468.   552 

Oats,  Large  Crop  of  (M.  P.) 517 

Obligation    to    Keep     the     Peace,     The, 

Theodore   Marburg    461 

Obregon,  General,  Defeats  Villa   (Week") 

140.   188,   347,   382,   451,   493.   531 

(See  also   "Carranza  Forces.") 
"Odenwald"   Tries  to  Leave    San    Juan 

(Week)    9 

Okuma,  Count,  Japan's  Purpose  Toward 

China 55 

Okuma,      Count,      Reassures     American 

People    (Ed.) r.6 

Old  Seal  and  a  New  Flag,  An 541 


Old  World  in  the  New,  The,  Edward  A. 

Ross     (Rev.)     474 

Olmsted,    Frederick   Law,   Carrying  Out 

the   City   Plan    (Rev.) 215 

On  Conversation  by  Telephone  (Ed.)..>  229 
On    the    Cosmic    Relations,    Henry    Holt 

(Rev.)    85 

Onions,  (jliver.  Mushroom  Town  (Rev.)  368 
Open  Door,  The,  Hugh  Black  (Rev.)..  258 
Openmg  Up  the  Columbia  River  (Pic).  463 
Operations   Upon  the  Sea,   Freiherr  von 

Edelsheim   (Rev.)    212 

Orders  for  War  Supplies   (M.   P.).....!.'    172 
Oregon   and   California   R.    R.    Co.,   For- 
feits Title  to  I^nd   (M.   P. ) 89 

Oregon's  New  State  Highway   (Pic.)...    246 
Origins   and    Destiny   of   Imperial    Brit- 
ain,   Prof.    J.    A.    Cramb    (Rev.) 120 

Ounce  of   Prevention,   An 540 

Our  Bargain  in  Alaska  (Ed.) 310 

Our    Big    Business   Blunder,    George   W. 

Perkins    57 

Our   Happy   Zinc   Miners 541 

Our  "Incorrigibles,"  Marion  Harland..  539 
Our  Knowledge   of   tlie   External    World, 

Bertiand    Russell    (Rev.) 167 

Our    Oldest    Contributor    (Ed.) 342 

Our  Own  Navy,   As  Seen  by  One  of  the 

Half  Million    317 

Our      Philadelphia,       Elizabeth     Robins 

Pennell    (Rev.)     161 

Our  Volcanoes   (Week)    452 

Outdoor  Sketching,  F.  Hopkinson  Smith 

(Rev.)    215 

Pacific  Mail  Company  Will   Discontinue 

Service   (Ed.)   490,    (M.   P.) 516 

Packard,  Dr.  Harry,  Saves  Christians  in 

Persia    (Week)    9 

Paderew.ski,   John   Finley,    (Poem) 177 

Paine,     Albert     Bigelow,     Hollow     Ti'ee 

Stories    (Rev.)    334 

Painle.ss    Childbirth,    Margueiite    Tracv 

and   Mary   Boyd    (Rev.) ".   511 

Pamphlet,  The  Revival  of  the   (Ed.) 269 

Pan-American      Financial       Conference 

(M.   P.)   261.    (Week)    384 

Pan-American      Financial      Conference, 

Tlie,    John    Barrett    332 

Pan-Americanism,     Roland       G      ITsher 

(Rev.)    297 

Panama     and     Other     Poems,      Stephen 

Pliillips    (Rev.)    474 

Panama  Canal.  Report  of  Trafnc  Thru..  393 

Panama-Pacific    Kxposition    534 

Panama,   Riot  in    (Week)    66 

Parcel  Post  and  Traffic  in  Food  Products  112 
Parker,     Samuel     Chester.     Methods    of 

Teaching  in  High  Schools  (Rev.)....  543 
Parker,     W.    E.,   Edward    Rowland     Sill 

(Rev.)    166 

Parsons,  Samuel,  The  Art  of  Landscape 

Architecture   (Rev.)    431 

Passing    of     the    Friendly     Road,     The, 

Philip   Prescott    Frost 70 

Patricia,  Edith  Henrietta  Fowler  (Rev.)  122 
Patterson,    John   H.,    The   Case   Against. 

(See   "Cash   Register  Company.") 
Paxson,    Frederic   L.,    The   New    Nation 

(Rev.)    511 

Paying  for  War  Supplies    (M.   P.) 549 

Payson.  William  Farquar.   Love  Letters 

of  a   Divorced  Couple   (Rev.) 299 

Peace  Capital,  A   (Pic.)    200-201 

Peace  Centenary  Prize  Contest,  The 18 

Peace  on  the  Kijikon,  Ivan  Swift  (Poem)  391 
Peace,  Proposed  League  of  (Ed.) 

340,  447,   458.   469 
Peace  Protocol  in  the  Garment  Trade  of 

New  York  Threatened    (Ed.) 341 

Pears.  Charles,  From  the  Thames  to  the 

Netherlands   (Rev.)    217 

Pearson,   Paul  M.,  and   the  Chautauqua 

Movement    217 

Pearson,    Samuel,    Onooses  Shipment   of 

War  Supplies   (W^eek)    234,   315 

Pecciotfo,  Cyril  M..  Relation  of  Interna- 
tional Law  to  the   T>aw   of  England 

and  of  the  I'nited  States  (Rev.)   474 

Peixotto,  Mrs.,  Receives  Back  Pay  (Ed.)  59 
Penick  &  Ford,  Suit  Against,  Dismissed 

(Week)   315 

Pennell.    Elizabeth    Robins,    Our    Phila- 
delphia   (Rev.)    161 

Pennell.      Joseph.      Illustrator     of      Our 

Philadelphia    (Rev.)    161 

Pennsylvania.   Railroad   Full   Crew  Law 

in  (M.  P.)   48.  220,   (Week)    316 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  Orders  Cars   (M. 

P.)    364 

Pennsylvania,  Street  Railway  Strikes  in. 

(Week)    103 

Pericla  Navarchi  Magonis,  Edited  by  E. 

P.   Prentice   (Pev.) 258 

Perkins,    George   W..    Our  Big  Business 

Blunders 67 

Persia.     Kurds     and     ^^foslems     Ravage 

(Week)  9,   101.    (Ed.)    57 

Petroleum,      Synthetic       Rubber       from 

(Ed.)     59 

Philinpine   Government    Bill   and   Presi- 
dent Wilson   (\A'pek')    274 

Philinnine   Trade    .\ffected   by   the    War 

(M.    P.)    89 

Pliillins,    Stenhen.    Panama     and     Other 

Poems    (Rev.)    474 

Phillios.      Stephen,      The     Hint     Within. 

(Poem.) 143 
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['liillips,    Slepheji,    To  a    Country   Maid- 
en   (Poem)    192 

Phillpotts,  Eden,  Brunei's  Tower  (Rev.)  165 

Photographv,   Nig-ht    393 

Pia  nist's  Speed,  Tho  443 

Pilgrims  of  the  Mayflower,  The  (Pic.)..  484 
Pittsburgh,     Strike     of     Bricklayers     in 

(Week)    276 

Play  Versus  Gym.  Paul  H.  Dowling-  ...  408 
Playground   Worth    While,   A,    Mabell    S. 

C.    Smith    497 

Playhouse  Progress,  Montrose  J.  Moses  194 
Plays   for   Pioneers,    Constance     D'Arcy 

Mackay   (Rev.)    431 

Plavs    of    Euff^ne    Brieux,    The,    P.     V. 

Thomas   (Rev.)    166 

Plays  of  Leonid  Andreyeff,  C.  L.  Mead- 

er  and  P.  N.  Scott   (Rev.)    161 

Plotz,  Dr.  Harry   (Portrait) 140 

Plummor,    Alfred,     Second     Corinthians 

(Rev.)    544 

Poems,  Father  Tierney  (Rte.)    85 

Poems  by  Tegner  (Rev.)    33 

Poets    Tjaureate    of    England.    The,    W. 

Forbes  Gray   (Rev.)    368 

Poincar^,    Henri,    Science    and    Morals: 

Antagonists  or  Allies?  (Rev.) 39 

Poincare,    Raymond    (Rev.) 299 

Poison  of  War.  The,  Arthur  Sweetser  .  .  385 
Poland,   The  Campaign   in    (Week) 

9,   61,   233,   344,   381,   454 
Political    Parties,    Leader    and    Boss     in 

(Ed.)    179 

Pope  Benedict  and  the  War  (Week) 343 

Portable  Church,  A 509 

Portugal,   A  Revolt  in    (Week) 314.  345 

Potato  Will  Save  Germany  from  Star- 
vation   (Ed.)    ISO 

Poultrv    Trust    Case,     Decision     in    the 

(Week)     316 

Powell,  E.  P.,  Death  of  (Ed.)    342 

Powell,  E.  P.,  Grandmother's  Garden.  145 
Powell,  E.  P.,  Hunting  Strawberries...  349 
Powell,  E.  P.,  Spring  Gladness  at  Eighty  27 
Practical  Programs  for  Women's  Clubs. 

Alice  Hazen  Cass  (Rev.)    296 

Practical    Talks    on    Farm    Engineei'ing. 

R.   P.   Clarkson    (Rev.)    431 

Practice    of    Self    Culture,     The,    Hugh 

Black  (Rev.)    121 

Prehistoric  Man  and  His  Storv:  a 
Sketch  of  the  Historv  of  Mnnkind 
from    the    Eailiest    Times.    Prof.    G. 

F.   Scott  Elliot   (Rev.)    254 

Prelude  to  Adventure,   The,   Hugh  Wal- 

pole   (Rev.) 82 

Prentice,   E,   P..  Editor  of  Pericla   Nav- 

archi  Magonis  (Rev.)    258 

Presbvterian   Church,   Division   in    (Ed.) 

133,  377 
Pressed      Steel     Car     Company.        (See 

"War  Orders.") 
Pretender,      The,     Robert     W.      Service 

(Rev.)    214 

Primrose      Ring,      The,      Ruth      Sawyer 

(Rev.)    296 

Prince    and     Heretic,     Marjorie     Bowen 

(Rev.)    167 

Prince     of    Wales    at     Neuve     Chaipelle 

(Week)    136 

"Princess  Irene"   Blown   T^n   (Week)....    380 
Principles  of  FVuit  Growing,  L.  H.  Bai- 
ley (Rev.)   38 

Principles  of  Secondary  Education  Ed- 
ited by  Paul  Monroe  (Rev.)    542 

"Prinz    Eitel     Friedrich"      at     Newport 

News  (Week)   9,  102 

Problems  of  Communitv  Life.  Seba  Eld- 
ridge    (Rev.)    214 

Proctor.  Edna  Dean.  The  War  in  Eu- 
rope   (Poem)    322 

Progreso    and    the     Shipment     of     Sisal 

C^^eek)    11 

(See  also  "Yucatan.") 

Progress  of  the  Motion   Picture    21 

Progressive  Partv  in  Junan   (Ed.) 56 

Prohibition  in  Russia   (Ed 57,  132 

Prohibition.      National.      Proposed      for 

England   (Ed.)    57 

Prydz.   Alvide.   Sandnri^l    (Rev.) 166 

Przemvsl.   How   the  Fall   of.    Affects   the 

Stfategv   of   the    Great   War 23 

Przemysl   in   the  War   (Week) 7,    380,   453 

(See  also  "Galicin.") 

Przemysl,    Pronunciation    of    (Ed.) 5 

Public  Ftilitv  Commission  and  the    Full 

Crew  Laws   (M.    P.)    49 

Purcell.    Martha    Grassham,    Stories    of 

Old  Kentucky   (Rev.)   431 

Purinton.  Edward  Earle.  A  Sound  Body 

and  the  Efficient  Life  324 

Purinton.   Edward   Earle.   Conducts  Effi- 
ciency Question  Box  86.  204.  293.  436,  546 
Purinton,  Edward  Earle.  Food  and  Effi- 
ciency        154 

Putnam.  George  Haven.  Editor  of  Tab- 
ular   Views     of    T^niversal     History 

(Rev.)    167 

Putnam.  George  Palmer.  Editor  of 
Tabular  Views  of  I'niversal  Historv 

(Rev.)    167 

Putnam.  George  Palmer,  In  the  Oregon 

Country    (Rev.)     85 

Putnam.  Herbert.  The  Library  of  Con- 
gress— and  You    245 

Puzzles     of     Neutralitv.      The.       Albert 

Bushnell  Hart    358 


"Queen   Elizabeth"    in    the    Dardanelles 

(Week)    6 

(See  also   "Dardanelles.") 
Quirk,   Leslie  W.,   The    Boy    Scouts    of 

Black  Eagle  Patrol  (Rev.)   215 

Rabindranath  Tagore,   Basanta  Koomar 

Roy   (Rev.)    472 

Rabindranath      Tagore,      Ernest       Rhys 

(Rev.)    472 

"Race   Suicide."   Real   Meaning  of 199 

Rags  for  Soldier   "  199 

Railroad  Case,  Wage  Arbitration  Award 

in  Western  (Week)   234 

Railroad  Ownership  of  Steamboat  Lines. 

Decision  in  Regard  to  (Week) 346 

Railroad   Rates   on  Iron    Ore    Increased 

(Week)    347 

Railroad    Rates,    State    Laws    Affecting, 

Annulled   (M.  P.)    125 

Railroad    Stocks,    Advance    in    Price     of 

(M.   P.) 476 

Railroads  Claim  More  Pay  for  Mail  Ser- 
vice   (Week)    347 

Railroads.   Legislation  in  Regard  to  the 

(M.  P.)  48.   (Week)    316 

"Real  War"  and  War  As  It  Is  (Ed.) 5 

Reassurance  from  Count  Okuma   (Ed.).     56 

Recall.   The    (Rev.)    513 

Recapitulation  Theory  and  Human  In- 
fancy. The,  Percy  E.  Davidson 
(Rev.)    296 

Reconstruction  of  the  Church,  with  Re- 
gard to  Its  Message  and  Program. 
Paul  Moore  Strayer   (Rev.) 296 

Record  Campaign.  A   283 

Red   Cro.ss  Aid    for    Mexico     (Ed.)     376, 

(Week)    382 

Red  Cross  Relief  Fund.  Contributions  to     93 

Red  Cross.  The  New  Home  of  the  (Pic.)   104 

Rediscovered  Countrv.  The,  Stewart  Ed- 
ward  White    (Rev.)    474 

Reed,  Chester  A..  The  Bird  Book  (Rev.)   430 

Reid.    Gilbert,    What    Is   Japan    Doing    to 

China?    277 

Relation  of  Intcrnnlional  T,aws  to  the 
T^aw  of  Enalaiid  and  of  the  Ignited 
States.    Cvril    M.    Pecciotto    (Rev.)..    474 

Reply  That   Does  Not  Answer,  A    (Ed.).    373 

Republican   Party   and  William   Barnes. 

Jr..    The    (Ed.)    .' .    340 

Republicans    to  Be   Tried   for  Fraud   at 

Terre   Haute    (Week)    188 

Resis-nation    of   Mr.    Bryan,    The,    (Ed.) 

487.   (Week)    492 

Restraint   L'pon   War,    A,   Wm.    Howard 

Taft    459 

Return  of  Tarzan.  The,  Edgar  Rice  Bur- 
roughs  (Rev.)    121 

Revival  of  the  Pamnhlet.   The  (Ed.) 2«n 

Revolutions.  Little  rweek)   139 

Rhys.     Ernest,     Rabindranath       Tagore 

(Rev.)    472 

Rice.    Cale   Youut.    Collected    Plays   and 

Poems    (Rev.)    298 

Rice.   G.   Ellenwood.   When  Mother  I>ets 

ITs  Make  Tovs   (Rev.)    431 

Riaa.    Germans    Adxance    on    (Week)...    273 
(See  also  "Baltic  Provinces") 

Riggs  Bank  Case.   The    (M.   P.'> 173 

Right     to     Sink    Enemy    Merchantmen. 

Th«^    27? 

Rilev.    Wm.    A..    Handbook     of    Medical 

Entomoloarv    (Rev.)    428 

Rim   of  the  Desert.   The.   A(\n   Woodruff 

Anderson    (Rev.)     217 

Rion.  Hanna.  The  Truth  About  Twiliarht 

Sleep   (Rev.)    512 

RiS"     of    JTodern     Relieio'is    Trteqs.     Th». 

M-thur   Cusbmnn    Mcf^iffert    (Rev  V    254 

Roctfcfeller.      .John      D..       Tr..       nnri       Mr 

Walsh.  Controversy  Between   rT\''eek)  1S0 

Rockefeller.    John    D.,    Jr.    (Portrait)....    347 

Rockefeller.  John  D..  Jr..  to  Testify 
Before  the  Commission  on  Indus- 
trial Relations  (Week) 27fi 

Rockv  Mountain  Wonderland.  The.  Enos 

R.   Mills   (Rev.)    430 

Rohrbach.  Paul,  German  World  Policies 

(Rev.)    120 

Rolland,     John.      The     Good      Shepherd 

(Rev.)    37 

Roman  Catholic  Church,   in  Japan.  The 

(Ed.)    97 

Roosevelt.  New  Jersey.  Sheriff  Deputies 

Sentenced  in    (Week)    493 

Roosevelt.  Theodore,  and  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration  Suit    (Fd.)   450.    (Week) 451 

Roosevelt.    Theodore.    Barnes    Tibel   Suit 

Against    (Ed.)    179.    339.    (Week) 345 

Roosev^elt.  Theodore.  Pledges  His  Sup- 
port   to   Pi-esident   Wilson    (Week)..    493 

Rosenfeld.  Morris,  Son.gs  of  Labor  (Rev.)  259 

Ross.   Edward  A.,  The  Old  World   in  the 

New    (Rev.)    474 

Rosser.    .John   E..   Section   Hand.    College 

President— Senator?    466 

Ro.v.     Basanta     Koomar,     Rabindranath 

Taeore    (Rev.)    472 

Rov.      Basanta     Koomar,      When      India 

Fights  for  England    105 

Rugales  of  Rod  Gap.  ITarrv  Leon  Wilson 

(Rev.)    ■. 298 

Rimiania    and    the    War    (Week)    6.    61. 

(Ed.)    339 

Rumania.   War  Orders  from   (Week^....    452 

Russell.  Bertrand.  Our  Knowledge  of  the 

External  World    (Rev.)    167 


Russia: 

And      the      World,      Stephen     Graham 

(Rev.)    472 

(Charters    Freight    Ships    (Week)    348, 

(M.   P.) 365 

Credit     Loan     and     War     Orders     for 
(M.  P.)  88,  172.   (Week). 187,  315,  347.  452 

Prohibits    Sale    of   Vodka    (Ed.) 57,  132 

Russian   Aeroplanes   Protect    Shipping.  .   470 
Russian  Amnuinition,  Failure  of  Supply 

(Week)   454,    (M.   P.)    ".   549 

Russian  Army.  Increa.se  in  (Week) 61 

Russian  Atrocities  (Week)   456 

Russian   Campaign    in    Galicia     (Week) 

7,   273.  312.  313,   344,  380.   453,   495,  52,7 
Russian    Campaign    in    the    Carpathians 

(Week) 7,  61,   100,  135,  185.  273,  312 

Russian  Fleet  on  the  Bosporus   (Week) 

61.  272 
Russian  Invasion  of  Hungary.  The  Sig- 
nificance   of    the 110 

Russian  Language.  Interest  in  the  (Ed.)       5 
Russian      Literature,      Maurice      Baring 

(Rev.)    36 

Russian   Prisoners    (Week)    61.    135.    273, 

312.    344.    380.    453,    495,  528 
Rye,   Large  Crop  of   (M.   P.) 517 

Sadler,     Dr.,     Worry    and'   Nervousness 

(Rev.)   165 

Sailing  to  Help  European  Women  Plan 

a  Permanent  Peace  (Pic.)   137 

Salandra.   Premier  of  Italy,  War  Policy 

of  (Week)    313,  314 

(See  also   "Italy.") 

Saleeby,  C.  W..  Don't  Worry  (Rev.) 214 

Salmon.  Dr.  George.  The  Infallibility  of 

the  Church    (Rev.)    Ifi5 

Salvage  by  Magnetism    282 

San  Francisco  Demands  Full  Weight...    283 

San  Francisco  Exposition.   The 534 

San  River,  Fighting  on  the  (Week)  312, 

344,   380.   453 
(See  also  "Galicia.") 

Sandfriel,  Alvide  Prydz  (Rev.)   166 

Santo  Domingo,  Revolution  in   (Week)..    140 
Saiolea.      Dr.      Charles.      Anglo-German 

Problem    (Rev.)    47.5 

Saving  the  Time  of  a  Setting  Hen  (Ed.)     97 
Sawyer,      Ruth,      The     Primrose      Ring 

(Rev.)    296 

Schau/rier.    Robert    Haven.    The    Joyful* 

Pleart    (Rev.)    " 122 

Schenck.  Frederick.  Tr-'nslator  of  Com- 
edies by  Holberg  (Rev.)    33 

School.    Choosing-  the    47s 

Schuyler.   Dr.   Loui.sa  Lee   (Portrait) 451 

Schwab.     Chas.     M.       (See     "Bethlehem 

Steel  Company.") 
Science     and     Morals:     Antagonists     or 

Allies?   Henri   P'lincare    (Rev.) 39 

Science  or  Latin   (Ed.)    59 

Scotch-Irish   in     America,     The,     Henry 

Jones   Ford    (Rev.)    259 

Scott.   Brigadier  General   Hugh   L.    (Por- 
trait)          17 

Scott.  F.  N.,  Plays  of  Leonid  Andreveff 

(Rev.)    "...    161 

Scrap  of  Wood.   A   443 

Seamen's      Law       Affects       Commercial 

Treaties   (M.   P.)    516 

Scawell.    Mollv   Elliott.    The    Diarv  of   a 

Beauty    (Rev.)    \ 167 

Second     Corinthians,     Alfred     Plummer 

(Rev.)    .S44 

Second-Hand  Engines  and  Cars 508 

Section  Hand.  College  President — Sena- 
tor?  John    E.    Rosser 466 

Securities  and  Prosoerity   (M.   P.) 124 

Securities  Market,  In   tlie    (M.   P.) 

220,    260.    364 

"See   America   First" 392 

Selling   T>atin    America.    W.    E.    Aughin- 

baugli    (Rev.)    544 

Serbia  and  the  Balkan  States   (Week)..     63 

Serbia  Invaded   (Week)    63 

Service   of   the    Mothers.    The 129 

Service,      Robert     W.,      The     Pretender 

(Rev.)    214 

Seven   Darlings,   The.   Gouverneur  Mor- 
ris   (Rev.)    36 

Sliakespeare     on      the     Stage.     William 

Winter  (Rev.)   259 

Shaw.    Stanley,    The     Kaiser,     1859-1914 

(Rev.)    212 

Sheldon.  Edward,   The  Garden  of  Para- 
dise  (Rev.)    513 

Shepheard.    Harold   B.,   Jesus  and  Poli- 
tics  (Rev.)    335 

Sherman    Anti-Trust    Act,     Steel     Trust 

No  Violation  of  (Ed.)  449,   (Week)..  451 
(See  also   "Trust  Cases.") 

Sherman  Taw  a  Blunder 67 

Sherrill.   Charles  H..   Mediation.   Athlet- 
ics and  the  Great  Peace   78 

Shift  in   Modern   1    uisruaare.   The   (Ed.l..        ."^ 
Shipnicker.     M..      Indicted     for     Murder 

(Week)     316 

Shipping  and  the  Penmen's  T  -"w  (AT.  P.)  516 

Sliippina-    Protected    h\-   A'-ro^nlanes 470 

Shop  Window  of  Civilization.    -V.  Geddes 

Smith    534 

Phore  Resorts  of  New  .Tersev.   A   Trin  to  410 
Shurtleff.  Elivel.  Carrving  Out  the  Citv 

Plan    (Rev.)    215 

Siegman.    Morris.    Indicted    for    Murder 

(Week)    316 

Silk-Hat  Soldier,  The,  Richard  Le  Gal- 

liene    (Rev.)    37 
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Simplified  Spelling,  The  Spread  of  (Ed.)     9S 

Singapore.  Mutiny  at  (Ed.)    268 

Single  Tax  (Rev.)   513 

Sisal  of  Yucatan,  The  (Week)  11.  (Ed.)  230 
Sisson,    Wm.    D.,     Invents     Device     for 

Raising  Wrecks   282 

Six  Months'  Siege,  The 23 

Sixtv  Folksongs   of   France,   Jules  Tier- 
sot   (Rev.)    36 

Sketches    of    Great      Painters,     E.     W. 

Chubb   (Rev.)    36S 

Slayden,  James  L..  Ail-American  Inter- 
vention in  Mexico 457 

Slosson,  Edwin  E.,  A  Number  of  Things 

168.    336.   46S,   552 
Slosson,   Preston  William,   lOighth   Arti- 
cle—The Treaty  and  the  Canal IS 

Smith,    F.   Hopkinson,    Outdoor  Sketch- 
ing  (Rev.)    215 

Smith,  Geddes,  A  Shop  Window  of  Civ- 
ilization        53 1 

Smith,     Mabell     S.     C,     A     Playground 

Worth  While    497 

Smith,    Mary    Chapin,    Cranberry     Cove 

Stories   (Rev.)    543 

Smyrna,  The  Attack  on   (Week) 272 

(See  also  "Constantinople.") 

Snowden.  Keighly,  King  Jack  (Rev.) 212 

Social   Christianity   in    the  Orient,   John 

E.  Clough    (Rev.)    37 

Social  Control  Presently  (Ed.) 132 

Social  Service  in  School    282 

Soldier    Soul,     The,    Marguerite    O.     B. 

Wilkinson   (Poem)    52 

Soldiers  Who  Make  Peace,  The  (Ed.)...  230 
Solomon,  Fullerton  L.  Waldo  (Poem)...  462 
Songs   from    the   Clay,    James   Stephens 

(Rev.)    122 

Songs,   Hymns,   and  Prayers  of  the  Old 

Testament.   The,   Edited   by  Charles 

F.  Kent    (Rev.)    121 

Songs  of  Kabir   (Rev.)    472 

Songs  of  liabor.  Morris  Rosenfeld  (Rev.)  259 
Souchez   Sugar    P'actorv,     The     (Week) 

455,    490,   528 
(See  "France.") 
Sound   Bodv   and   the   Efficient    Life,   A, 

Edward    Earle    Purintoh 324 

Soutar,   H.    S.,    A   Surgeon     in     Belgium 

(Rev.)    212 

South     Africa,     Anti-German     Mobs     in 

•(Week)    314 

South   American   Delegates    to     Confer- 
ence  in   Washington    (M.   P.)    261 

(See     also      "Pan-American     Confer- 
ence.") 
South   American   Views,   A   Motion   Pic- 
ture   Film    304 

Soy   Milk    113 

Spanish  T^angnage,  Interest  in  the  (Ed.)       5 

Speicher.  Eugene,  A  Portrait  by 22 

Spelter,   Demand   Increases  for    (M.    P.) 

364,   476 
Spoon    River   Antholog>-,    E.    L.    Masters 

(Rev.) 212 

Spread  of  Simplified  Spelling  (Ed.) 9.<! 

Spring  Gladness  at  Eighty.  E.  P.  Powell  27 
Stadium     and     the     Greek     Play,      The, 

Montrose  J.  Moses   394 

Stand   bv   the   Protocol    (Ed.) 341 

Standing  by  the   President    (Ed.) 375 

Stanislau,   Austro-German     Force    Cap- 
tures (Week)    495 

(See  also   "Galicia.") 

Starving  Mexico   (Ed.)    376 

(See  also  "Mexico.") 
Steam  as  Motive  Power  for  Submarines  443 

Steel   Corporation   Report    (M.    P.V 260 

Steel     Corporation      Suit.      Decision      in 

(Week)   451,    (M.   P.) 476 

Steel  Trust  Stock  Market,  A    (M.   P^..    476 
(See     also     "New     York     Stock     Ex- 
change.") 
Steevens,   G.     "W..     With    Kitchener     to 

Khartum.  New  Edition   (Rev.)    3? 

Stephens,  James,  Barbarians  (Poem)..  426 
Stephens.    James,    Songs  fFom    the   Clay 

(Rev.)    122 

Stephens,       James,       The       Demi-Gods 

(Rev.)     33 

Still  Jim,  Honore  Willsie   (Rev 432 

St.   Mihiel,   Efforts   to  Gain    (Week).. 64. 

99,   135 
(See  also  "Campaign  in   France.") 

Stock   Dividend,   A    (M.   P.) 476 

Stock    Exchange,    Transactions    on    the 
(M.    P.)    48,    124,    172,    220.    260,    300. 

364,   476 
(See     also     "New     York     Stock     Ex- 
change.") 
Stock  Exchange,  Prices  Fall  on  the   (M. 

P.)    300 

Stock  Exchange  Seats  fM.  P.'> 173 

(See     also     "New     York     Stock     Ex- 
change."■> 

Stone,  Melville  (Portrait)   193 

Stonehonge  for  Sale  (Ed.) 490 

Stories  of  Old  Kentucky,  Martha  Grass- 
ham  Purcell  (Rev.)    431 

Storr,  F.,  Canterbury  Chimes  (Rev.)...  334 
Storv   Tvife   of    Napoleon,     The,     Wayne 

Whipple    (Rev.)    334 

Storv.    Mrs.     William     Cumming     (Por- 
trait)           186 

Stout.   John   Elbert,     The    High     School 

(Rev.)    542 

Strategy  of  the  Great  War,  The 71 


Strayer,  Paul  Moore,   Reconstruction  of 

the    Church,     with     Regard     to     Its 

Message  and    I'rogram    (Rev.) 296 

Street    Railway    Strikes    (Week) 103,  139 

Studebaker   Company.      (See    "War   Or- 
ders.") 
Studies   in    Southern   Historv   and    Poli- 
tics, Edited  by  J.  W.  Garner  (Rev.)   164 
Submarine    Sunk    by    a    Submarine,    A 

(Week)    529 

Submarine  T^sed  Against  Merchantmen, 

The   (Ed.)   30.8.   340,   448.   (Week) 529 

Suffrage   Case    Stated    by    Mrs.     Carrie 

Chapman    Catt    (Ed.)    449 

(See  also   "Woman   Suffrage.") 
Sumerian    Records    from    Dreliem,     Dr. 

William   M.    Nesl)it    (Rev.) 513 

Summer  Camps  That  Teach 427 

Sundown    Slim.    TI.    H.    Knihbs    (Rev.)..    368 
Supreme     Court     and     the     Steel     Trust 

Case    (Week)    452 

Supreme  Court  and   Labor  Cases.      (See 

"Labor  Cases.") 
Supreme       Court       and       Trust       Cases 

(Week)     65,    347,    531 

(See  also  "Trust  Cases.") 
Supreme   Court   Decisions   in     Favor    of 

Railroads    (M.    P.)    49 

Supreme  Court  Sustains  California  Law 

for  Women  Workers   (Ed.)    96 

Surgeon    in    Belgium,    A,    H.    S.    Soutar 

(Rev.)    212 

Surgical  Dressings  Committee,  Work  of 

the   199 

Sweetser,   Arthur,    The  Poison   of  War.    385 
Swift  &  Co.,  Settlement  of  the  Case  of 

(Week)    316 

Swift,      Ivan,      Peace     on     the     Kijikon 

(Poem)     391 

Synthetic  Rubber  from  Petroleum  (Ed.)     59 

Tabular    Views    of    Universal    History, 
Edited    by    George    Palmer    Putnam 
and  George  Haven  Putnam   (Rev.)..  167 
Taft,    Wm.   Howard,   A   Restraint    Tpon 

War    459 

Taft.  Wm.  H..  and  tlie  League  of  Peace 

Movement    (Ed.)    447,    (Week) 530 

Taft,     Wm.     Howard,     and     the     World 

Court  Congress  (Ed.)   181,   (Week)..   314 
Taft.    Wm.    Howard,    T.,eads   Committee 

of  One  Hundred    (Ed.) 340 

Taft,  Wm.  Howard.  Opinions  of  (Week)  383 
Tales   of  Two   Countries,    Maxim   Gorky 

(Rev.)     38 

Tariff  Decision  An  Imnortant   (M.  P.)..   434 
Task    for   the   Thirtv-flve     Neutrals.     A 

(Ed.)    308 

Tea  Growing  in  California   540 

Teachers'  Marks:  Their  A'ariabilitv  and 
Standardization,      Frederick     James 

Kelley   (Rev.)    296 

Telephone   Conversation    (Ed.)    229 

Telephonin.£r  to  Moving  Trains 112 

Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Property  Pur- 
chased by  the  Steel  Trust  (Ed.)  450. 

(Week)    451 

Tentinff  Beneath  the  Snows  (Pic.) 387 

Tcrre  Haute    Election    Frauds     (Week) 

103,  138,  188 
Texas   Sues    Chicago     Beef    Companies 

(Week)     66 

Thaw.  Harrv,  Jurv  to  Decide  Sanity,  of 

(Ed.)    ..: 182 

Theater  of  Ideas.     The.    Henry    Arthur 

Jones    (Rev.)    165 

rhenloeical  School';.  Federation  of  (Ed.)  98 
Thomas,    P.    U.,    The    Plays    of    Eugene 

Brieux  (Rev.)    166 

Thompson.    Will     H.,     Yew     Bow     and 

Clothyard   Shaft   389 

Thompson.   William   Hale,   Adjusts  Chi- 
cago Strike   (Week) 530 

Thompson.  William  Hale,  Elected  Mayor 

of   Chicago    (Week)    103 

Thorndyke,  Russell.   Dr.   Syn    (Rev.) 432 

Thorpe.  Francis  Newton,  The  American 

Fruit  Farm    (Rev.)    335 

Thousftnd   Islands,    St.    Lawrence,   Mon- 
treal and   Quebec,  A  Trip  to 420 

Thrasher,   Leon  Chester,  Loses  Life    on 

the   "Falaba"    (Week) 64.      65 

Thru   Central  Africa,   A   Motion   Picture 

Film    304 

Tie  That  Binds.  The  (Ed.) 230 

Tierney,  Father,  Poems  (Rev.) 85 

Tiersot,      Jules,      Sixty      Folksongs      of 

France    (Rev.)     36 

Tippy,   Worth   M.,    The  Church   a   Com- 
munity Fore?    (Rev.)    259 

To  a  Country  Maiden,   Stephen   Phillips 

(Poem)     192 

To  a   Painter,    T>ouise    Dunham    Golds- 
berry    (Poem)    506 

Tompkins.  .Juliet  Wilhor.  Diantha  (Rev.)  431 
'I'ong,  H.  K..  China  Versus  America...  117 
Toronto.     Editorial     Quoted     from     the 

"Globe"   of    305 

Tourists'   Rights   (Ed.)    489 

Tracv.    Marguerite,    Painless    Childbirth 

(Rev.)    511 

'''rain  Crew  T-aws.   The    (M.   P.) 220 

Treasurv  Deficit,    Tlie.      (See  "National 

Deficit.") 
Treaty    and     the    Canal,     The,    Preston 
William  Slosson   IS 


Trentino.     (See  "Italian  Campaign.") 

Triest,   Italians   Interned  at    (Week) 343 

(See  also   "Italian  Campaign.") 

Triple   Alliance  of   British   Parties,    The 

(Ed.)    376 

Triple   Alliance,    Italy's   Position   in    the 

(Ed.)  339,   (Week)   343 

"Triumpli  '     Sunk     in     the     Dardanelles 

(Week)    381,    496 

Trolley  Car  Companies  Affected  by  Jit- 
neys      283 

True,   Ruth  S.,     Bovliood,     Lawlessness, 

The  Neglected  Girl   (Rev.)    37 

Trumbull,  John  H.,  Will  Make  Arms  for 

the   Allies    (Week)    315 

Trust   Cases  (Week)    65,    315,    347,    451, 

531,    (Ed.)    449 

Truth  About  Twilight  Sleep,  The,  Han- 

na  Rion  (Rev.)    512 

Turkey,     Responsibility     of,     in     Persia 

(Week)    9,    (Ed.)    57 

Turkish     Camp     at     Enos      Bombarded 

(Week)    138 

Turkish    Force    Defending   Constantino- 
ple  (Week)...  .101,  185,  272,  345,  381,  495 

Turkish   Forts  on   the   Bosporus  Shelled 

(Week)    61 

Turkish     Forts     on       the       Dardanelles 

(Week)    6,    495 

Turks,  Germans  Aid   (Week) 6,  495 

(See  also    "Constantinople    and    Dar- 
danelles.") 

Turner,     Captain,     of     the     "Lusitania" 

(Portrait)    271 

Turner,  H.,   Canterburv  Chimes   (Rev.).   334 

Turtle,  Profit  from  the  Snapping 392 

Tuttle,   Florence  Guertin,  The  Awaken- 
ing of  Woman   (Rev.)    36 

Twilight    Sleep,    Henry   Smith   Williams 

(Rev.)    512 

Two  Loans   (M.   P.)    125 

Tynan,    Katharine,   The  Curse   of  Eagle 

Castle   (Rev.)    217 

Tynan,  Katharine,  The  Flower  of  Peace 

(Rev.)    166 

"U-51,"  Exploit  of  the  German  Submar- 
ine   (Week)    496 

"U-29."      British      Steamer     Rams      the 

(Week)    529 

Unbreakable   Glass    540 

Under  the  Big  Tent,  W.  Frank  McClure  503 
l^nderhill,  Evelyn,  Translation  of  Songs 

of  Kabir   (Rev.)    472 

Underwood,    W.    E.,    Insurance.  .50,    90, 
126,  174,  222,  262,  302,  330,  366.  439, 

481  518,  551 

Unfortunate  Letter,  An  (Ed.)   310 

Union   and    Democracy,     Allen    Johnson 

(Rev.)    511 

ITnion    Seminary    Is    Undenominational 

(Ed.)    377 

United    States   and    Great    Britain,    Plot 

to       Cause      Controversy      Between 

(Week)     102 

United      States      nnd      H^ivtian      Affaiis 

(Week)   66.    (M.   P.)   125.   (Ed.) 310 

I'nited     States     and     Policing     Panama 

(Week)     66 

United      States     and      the      "Lusitania" 

Tragedy.      (See  "Lusitania.") 
United     States     Answers     the     German 

Ambassador    (Ed.)    181.    (Week) 234 

United   States  Asks  Russia     to    Protect 

Christians  in  Persia   (Week) 102 

United   States  Aviation   Service,   The...   470 
United    States,    Belligerents    Buy     from 

the.     (See  "War  Supplies.") 
United    States,    British    Censorship    for 

the    (Ed.)     230 
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tum,    hereafter;    but    we    are    not    pre-  out.   But  I   don't  like  to  hear  that   when 

sumptuous  enough  to  prophesy  just  how  *'"^  story  was  retold  to  Kitchener  in  after 

v,;„  v,„v,Ji; „jr  +1,     r^      i.  Tir           -i,  .  vcars  he  laughed   heartily.   It  would   have 

his  handling  of  the  Great  War  will  be  been  rather  nice  to  record  that  he  covered 
translated  into  a  nickname.  Just  now  l-.is  face  with  his  hands. 
Kitchener  books  and  Kitchener  stories  The  other  story  is  this.  During  the  war 
are  many.  The  old  anecdoes  are  being  '".^o^th  Africa  it  was  necessary  on  a  cer- 
,  ,  7  "^'"6  tain  occasion  for  Kitchener  to  make  a 
revived  and  new  ones  are  cropping  up.  ouick  and  highly  perilous  journey  by  train. 
From  Mr.  Begbie's  Kitchener,  Organ-  A  daring  and  high-spirited  youngster  volun- 
teer of  Victory,  reviewed  this  week  in  teered  to  drive  the  engine.  The  iourney  was 
our  book  columns,  we  take  a  group  of  •".•^mplf  bed  The  volunteer  driver  delight- 
,  .  XV  J.  11-  '•""■^  "  si""F  uj.  pf^  that  he  got  the  great  general  safelv  thru 
stories  worth  retelhng:  most  dangerous  country,  said  to  Kitchener 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  called  one  day  upon  -"^^  ^he  Chief  of  Staff  passed  him  standing 
Lord  Kitchener  to  explain  to  him  that  re-  l^esifle  his  sweating  engine :  "We  weren't  so 
cruiting  in  Wales  would  be  far  quicker  if  ^'^ry  long,  were  we?"  To  which  K.  of  K. 
the  men  were  told  that  they  would  form  a  '"eplied.  scarcely  looking  at  him.  "You'll 
Welsh  army  and  serve  under  a  Welsh  gen-  li=^^e  to  be  quicker  going  back." 
eral  who  understood  their  traditions  and 
spoke  their  language.  "But  where  is  your 
Welsh  general?"  demanded  Kitchener,  who 
does  not  greatly  like  to  be  bothered  with 
details  of  nationalism.  "We  had  better  dis- 
cuss that  with  Colonel  Owen  Thomas,  who 
has  come  with  me,  and  is  now  in  your  wait- 
ing-room." Kitchener  rang  his  bell  and  gave 
orders  for  the  visitor  to  be  admitted.  As 
soon  as  he  saw  him  he  said,  "You  were  in 
South  Africa?"  "Yes,  sir."  replied  the 
colonel.  "Well,  you're  now  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Commanding  the  Welsh  army  ;  you'd 
better  go  and  get  to  work  at  once." 


But  K.  of  K.  is  by  no  means  unable 
to  be  gallant  on  occasion,  and  Queen 
Victoria  once  provided  the  occasion: 


Kitchener's  family  knew  long  before 
the  world  did  just  what  Kitchener  ex- 
pected to  do.  Here  is  evidence: 

A  brother  of  the  present  writer  was  a 
cadet  at  the  Royal  Military  College  of 
Sandhurst  at  a  time  when  one  of  Kitchen- 
er's brothers  was  on  the  staff  of  lecturers. 
It  happened  one  day — this  was  in  the  early 
eighties — that  my  brother  was  walking  in 
the  grounds  of  the  college  with  Kitchener's 
brother,  and  as  they  went  along  the  lecturer 
said  to  the  cadet.  "My  young  brother  has 
got  himself  appointed  to  Egypt;  he'll  never 
come  out  till  he's  at  the  top." 

Kitchener's  mechanical,  heartless 
methods  are  familiar  in  tradition.  Mr. 
Begbie  offers  the  record  of  two  cases 
where  in  the  view  of  the  common  man 
Kitchener  showed  himself  sadly  lacking 
in  ordinary  sympathy: 


When  he  was  at  Simla  and  at  a  time 
when  he  was  exceedingly  busy,  one  of  his 
friends  died  at  Lahore.  As  soon  as  the  news 
reached  him.  Kitchener  started  off  from 
Simla,  not  to  be  present  at  the  funeral,  but 
to  comfort  the  widow  of  his  friend,  a  wom'in 
for  whom  he  entertained  great  respect  and 
affection.  The  idea  that  Kitchener  is  a 
woman-hater  is  false,  and  has  its  origin 
only  in  a  busy  man's  natural  distaste  for 
chatter  and  frivolity.  It  is  said  that  Queen 
^'ictoria  challenged  him  on  this  question, 
anxious  to  arrange  a  match  for  the  tri- 
umphant young  general,  and  that  Kitchen- 
er replied,  "But  I  love  one  woman  already, 
ma'am,  and  always  have  loved  her."  Here 
was  romance  and  mystery.  The  old  Queen 
raised  her  head.  "Who  is  she?"  asked  Vic- 
toria.   "Your   Majesty."    replied    Kitchener. 


Some  of  the  finest  .iokes  extant  come  thru 
the  fact  that  the  printer's  finger  slips.  Here 
is  one  which,  like  all  others,  is  funny  a 
long  long,  long  time  afterward — not  at  the 
time. 

A  Buffalo  paper,  in  describing  the  scene 
when  Roosevelt  took  the  oath  of  oflice  as 
President,  said  it  was  a  spectacle  neve*  to 
be  forgotten  when  Roosevelt,  before  the 
Thief  .Tustice  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  a 
few  witnesses,  took  his  simple  bath. — .4.950- 
tidfetl  Adrertisino. 


FOR  US  THE   FIELDS  ARE  NEW, 

FOR  US   THE  WOOD»  ARE   RIFE 
WITH  FAIRY  SECRETS,  DEEP  AND  TRUE, 
AND  HEAVEN   IS   BUT  A  TENT  OF  BLUE 
ABOVE  THE  GAME  OF  LIFE. 

— Henry  van  Dyke 
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WHILE  IT  WAS  YET  DARK 


AMID  the  confusion  of  the  early  records  which 
tell  about  the  great  event  which  Easter  cele- 
brates one  thing  stands  out  very  clear.  No 
human  eye  saw  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  or 
watched  the  inscrutable  process.  The  Christian  witnesses 
bore  testimony  only  to  the  accomplished  fact.  The  change 
from  death  to  life  culminated  in  the  obscurity  of  the 
tomb.  "While  it  was  yet  dark,"  there  came,  according  to 
the  most  philosophical  of  the  Gospels,  anxious  watchers 
who  found  the  transformation  already  complete  and  the 
tomb  empty.  The  darkness  which  shrouded  the  event  is 
paralleled  by  the  confusion  and  uncertainty  of  the  con- 
flicting testimony  that  has  reached  us.  In  fact  the  whole 
course  of  Christian  beginnings  lies  shrouded  in  the  mys- 
tery of  indefiniteness  and  the  shadows  of  the  unknown. 

But  all  great  beginnings  are  thus  conditioned  and  sur- 
rounded. Man  becomes  conscious  of  the  result  long  after 
the  causes  have  apparently  ceased  to  operate.  He  sees  the 
product  after  the  early  stages  of  the  process  have  re- 
ceded into  the  dim  past.  Only  the  scantiest  remains 
mark  the  pathway  of  early  developments,  and  the  high- 
est intelligence  is  necessary  to  descry  the  scraps  of  evi- 
dence and  by  comparison  and  imagination  reconstruct 
the  methods  and  movements  of  these  living  forces. 

Nestled  in  the  darkness  of  mother  earth  the  seed  takes 
on  the  new  life  which  is  first  observed  springing  in  vigor 
from  the  soil.  Out  of  the  mothering  womb  of  time  has 
come  forth  the  human  race  thru  its  various  stages,  pro- 
gressing thru  barbarism,  primitive  civilization,  and  the 
historic  era. 

Since  man  began  to  think  upon  the  past  he  has  evolved 
unnumbered  theories  of  his  beginning,  and  still  to  the 
most  instructed  the  early  stages  in  each  onward  course 
of  development  must  be  approached  thru  a  twilight  that 
ends  in  darkness.  The  rude  beginnings  of  his  culture  are 
buried  beneath  the  rubbish  heaps  of  time.  The  institu- 
tions of  religion,  home  and  government  we  know  only 
in  their  higher  forms.  Language,  art  and  thought  can 
be  studied  in  their  monuments  alone.  The  keenest  and 
most  critical  investigations  have  only  partially  revealed 


the  successive  steps  of  Hebraism  and  the  founding  of 
Christianity.  Those  centuries  in  which  directive  forces 
were  forming  the  incipient  movements  which  have  cul- 
minated in  what  we  call  western  civilization  are  often 
termed  the  Dark  Ages.  On  the  whole  we  must  conclude 
that  the  great  forces  operating  in  society  and  in  life  con- 
ceal their  most  significant  phases,  those  phases  which 
carry  the  greatest  import  for  the  future,  from  the  con- 
temporary eyes  of  men.  We  cannot  "look  into  the  seeds 
of  time,  and  say  which  grain  will  grow  and  which  will 
not."  While  it  is  yet  dark  the  great  movements  of  the 
future  are  being  planned  and  the  first  steps  toward  the 
realization  of  the  plans  are  being  taken. 

Around  us  at  this  Easter  time  the  darkness  and  con- 
fusion of  human  affairs  are  almost  beyond  parallel.  A 
crisis  in  history  has,  no  doubt,  been  reached.  We  seem 
to  see  not  only  the  disruption  of  international  and  na- 
tional life,  but  the  clashing  ideals  of  races,  the  spread 
and  deepening  of  hatred  and  strife,  the  failure  of  human 
capacity  for  organization  to  hold  in  check  the  elemental 
passions  and  aspirations  of  mankind,  and  even  the 
breakdown  of  Christianity  itself. 

Nevertheless,  the  seeds  of  a  new  and  grander  future 
have  doubtless  been  already  sown.  The  ways  of  nature 
and  human  development  lead  us  to  expect  that  this  is  so. 
Life  is  positive,  death  is  negative.  The  breakup  and 
sloughing  off  of  the  old  and  outworn  may  appear  as  the 
darkness  of  dissolution,  but  the  stirrings  of  a  new  life 
to  result  in  a  higher  order  are  scarcely  to  be  appre- 
hended until  the  growth  directed  by  the  Unseen  Mind 
has  brought  some  reorganization  out  of  the  old  chaos. 
"Out  of  the  cradle  endlessly  rocking"  come  the  strength 
and  wisdom  that  shape  and  advance  the  world's  destinies. 
The  patient^  brooding  spirit  of  man,  inspired  by  hope 
and  faith  in  the  Divine  Order,  will  yet  bring  to  power 
and  dominion  the  living  principles  of  international 
brotherhood  and  service  now  obscured  in  the  bitterness 
and  darkness  of  war  and  racial  strife.  Future  genera- 
tions will  surely  say:  "While  it  was  yet  dark"  we  dis- 
cerned the  birth  throes  of  a  new  world  order. 


THE  JUSTICE  AND  DESIRABILITY  OF  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE 


THE  men  of  three  eastern  states — Massachusetts, 
New  York  and  New  Jersey — will  have  an  op- 
portunity this  fall  to  put  themselves  on  record 
for  or  against  woman  suffrage.  In  each  state 
a  constitutional  amendment  extending  the  suffrage  to 
women  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  voters  at  the  polls. 
What  will  the  men  of  Massachusetts,  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  do  with  the  opportunity?  Will  they  follow 
the  enlightened  example  of  the  men  of  Wyoming,  Colo- 


rado, Idaho,  Utah,  Washington,  California,  Arizona, 
Kansas,  Oregon,  Alaska,  Illinois,  Montana  and  Nevada? 
Or  will  they  choose  to  keep  their  states  a  while  longer 
groping  in  the  mists  of  reaction  ? 

Women  should  vote  for  four  good  and  sufficient  rea- 
sons— and  for  one  other  reason  greater  than  all  four. 
And  the  four  reasons  are  these: 

It  will  be  good  for  the  women. 

It  will  be  good  for  the  men. 
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It  will  be  good  for  the  family. 

It  will  be  good  for  the  state. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  will  be  good  for  women  to 
vote — not,  it  should  be  noted,  to  have  the  right  to  vote, 
but  to  vote,  for  the  suffrage  is  not  only  a  privilege  but 
an  unescapable  obligation- — because  it  will  broaden 
their  mental  and  moral  horizon.  It  will  give  them  some- 
thing new  to  think  about;  and  there  is  no  better,  one 
might  almost  say  no  other,  road  to  intellectual  devel- 
opment than  thinking.  It  will  give  them  new  re- 
sponsibilities— responsibilities  to  their  neighbors,  to  the 
community,  to  the  state.  There  is  no  better  road  to 
moral  development  than  the  assumption  and  the  bearing 
of  responsibility. 

In  the  second  place,  to  have  women  vote  will  be  good 
for  men.  It  will  put  them  on  their  mettle,  for  it  would 
go  hard  with  masculine  pride  to  find  the  "weaker  sex" 
beating  them  at  their  own  traditional  task.  It  will  make 
the  men  think  too.  For  there  is  no  greater  incentive  to 
clear  thinking  than,  first,  the  necessity  of  explaining  a 
matter  to  an  inquiring  mind  and,  second,  the  need  of 
defending  one's  own  position  in  argument.  It  will 
sharpen  men's  moral  responsibility.  For  women  have  a 
way  of  going  straight  to  the  heart  of  things;  and  it 
might  be  a  new  and  stimulating  experience  for  a  man 
to  have  to  explain  to  his  wife,  or  his  mother  or  his 
daughter — as  fellow  voters — just  why  he  was  voting 
on  the  side  of  a  corrupt  boss  or  in  favor  of  the  liquor 
trafl[ic  or  against  the  suppression  of  child  labor. 

In  the  third  place,  the  voting  of  women  will  be  good 
for  the  family.  It  will  create  a  new  bond  of  union  among 
its  members.  Husband  and  wife  with  a  common  duty  to 
the  state  will  find  themselves  drawn  closer  together.  The 
mother  who  goes  to  the  polls  with  her  son,  the  father 
who  accompanies  his  daughter  to  the  performance  of 
their  common  civic  task  will  find  a  new  pleasure  in  their 
parenthood  and  a  new  outlook  upon  its  possibilities.  The 
son  who  grows  up  to  find  his  mother  a  voter,  informed 
on  public  affairs  and  intelligent  to  discuss  them,  will 
have  a  new  appreciation  of  his  mother's  companionship, 
a  broadened  respect  for  womanhood. 

In  the  fourth  place,  woman  suffrage  will  be  good  for 
the  state.  The  comment  has  been  keenly  made  that  the 
state,  like  the  family,  needs  not  only  a  father  but  a 
mother.  Women,  by  the  very  nature  of  their  being,  and 
of  their  normal  existence,  are  experts  on  certain  vital 
subjects.  And  the  state  needs  expert  knowledge  quite  as 
much  as  it  needs  good  intentions  and  sound  principles. 
Municipal  housekeeping  could  not  but  gain  in  efficiency 
from  the  participation  in  its  affairs  of  those  in  the  com- 
munity whose  peculiar  business  housekeeping  is.  Women 
will  bring  to  the  activities  of  government  a  new  point 
of  view,  valuable  because  it  is  a  sound  point  of  view  and 
no  less  valuable  because  it  is  a  different  point  of  view. 
On  such  subjects  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  state  as  education,  working  conditions  for 
women,  the  purity  of  food,  child  labor,  the  liquor  traffic, 
the  social  evil,  and  war,  women  have  that  to  contribute 
in  the  way  of  special  knowledge  and  special  sympathy 
which  the  state  can  ill  afford  to  be  without. 

Women  have  different  qualities  of  mind  from  men. 
Men  are,  in  theory  at  least  and  often  in  practise,  reason- 
ing beings.  Women  are  creatures  of  intuition.  Men  plod 
to  a  conclusion;  women  leap  to  it.  It  is  sometimes 
startling  to  observe  how  woman's  intuition  surpasses 
man's  reason  in  soundness  of  result.  But  to  whichever 


quality  be  awarded  the  palm  for  usefulness,  there  is  no 
question  that  the  two  taken  together  are  greatly  more 
valuable  than  either  alone. 

But  to  come  to  the  last  and  greatest  reason  of  all. 

Partial  suffrage — the  suffrage  of  men  alone — is  a 
denial  of  democracy.  Democracy  will  never  be  full  and 
complete  until  every  individual  in  the  community  has 
an  equal  right  to  determine  how  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
munity shall  be  managed.  Democracy — the  rule  of  the 
people — is  no  democracy  while  half  of  the  people  are 
excluded  from  the  ruling.  The  United  States  is  a  nation 
"conceived  in  liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition 
that  all  men  are  created  equal."  There  is  no  liberty  while 
women  are  free  only  to  be  governed  and  not  to  govern. 
There  is  no  equality  which  does  not  include  political 
equality — and  political  equality  for  all  persons  regard- 
less of  sex. 


THE  INFERNAL  TRENTINO 

WHAT  sort  of  land  is  this  that  Italy  covets  so  that 
she  is  willing  to  fight  Austria  to  get  it?  Nothing 
less  than  that  which  Dante  sketched  in  his  Inferno.  For 
Dante  once  lived  at  Trent  in  what  is  now  Austrian 
Tyrol.  If  the  tourist  doubts  it  there  is  Dante's  statue 
in  front  of  the  railroad  station  to  prove  it,  an  eyesore 
to  the  Austrians  who  look  with  not  unnatural  suspicion 
on  the  devotion  of  their  Italian  subjects  to  the  literature 
of  their  would-be  fatherland.  More  than  one  Dante  cul- 
ture club  has  been  found  to  be  a  nest  of  hot-headed 
Irredentists. 

But  tho  Dante  was  a  dweller  in  the  Trentino  he  did 
not  like  it,  for  he  hated  mountains  and  feared  rocks.  So 
when  he  came  to  describe  the  descent  into  the  Seventh 
Circle  of  the  Inferno,  where  are  confined  the  men  of 
violence,  he  draws  his  comparison  from  his  Alpine 
reminiscences : 

The  place  where  to  descend  the  bank  we  came 
Was  Alpine  and  from  what  was  there  moreover. 
Of  such  a  kind  that  every  eye  would  shun  it. 

Such  as  that  ruin  is  which  in  the  flank 
Smote,  on  this  side  of  Trent,  the  Adige, 
Either  by  earthquake  or  by  failing  stay, 

For  from  the  mountain's  top,  from  which  it  moved 
Unto  the  plain  the  cliff  is  shattered  so 
No  path  'twould  give  to  him  who  was  above; 

Even  such  was  the  descent  of  that  ravine. 

This  is  the  passage  which  Ruskin  picks  out  to  prove 
his  point  that  the  taste  for  wild  and  rugged  scenery  is 
a  recent  acquirement  of  the  race.  In  his  Modem  Painters 
he  comments  on  the  lines  in  this  wise: 

The  fact  is  that  Dante,  by  many  expressions  thruout  the 
poem,  shows  himself  to  have  been  a  notably  bad  climber; 
and  being  fond  of  sitting  in  the  sun,  looking  at  his  fair  Bap- 
tistery, or  walking  in  a  dignified  manner  on  flat  pavement 
in  a  long  robe,  it  puts  him  seriously  out  of  his  way  when 
he  has  to  take  to  hands  and  knees  or  look  to  his  feet;  so 
that  the  first  strong  impression  made  upon  him  by  any 
Alpine  scene  whatever  is,  clearly,  that  it  is  bad  walking. 
When  he  is  in  a  fright  and  hurry  and  has  a  very  steep  place 
to  go  down,  Virgil  has  to  carry  him  altogether. 

But  the  mountain  scenery  which  was  abhorred  by  the 
classical  and  medieval  authors  is,  thanks  to  the  rise  of 
Romanticism,  beloved  of  the  modern  man.  The  attrac- 
tiveness of  a  landscape  increases  with  the  angle  of  in- 
clination to  the  horizon.  At  forty-five  degrees  it  begins 
to  get  interesting,  at  ninety  it  is  thrilling.  So  the  bar- 
ren lands  of  the  world  have  now  become  the  most 
productive  and  rocks  pay  better  than  soil.  Tourism  is 
already  the  most  profitable  industry  of  the  Tridentine 
Tyrol  and  in  Italian  hands  it  will  be  worked  more  skil- 
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fully.  From  all  parts  of  the  world  people  will  flock  to 
the  Triple  Toothed  country  and  have  their  photographs 
taken  as  they  clamber  down  the  Adige  landslide  that 
leads  to  the  Seventh  Circle. 


"REAL  WAR"   AND   WAR  AS   IT  IS 

AT  exhibitions  of  the  motion  or  still  pictures  which 
are  coming  from  Europe  one  often  hears  expres- 
sions of  disappointment  that  there  are  no  photographs 
of  "real  war."  These  soldiers  entrenching — they  might 
as  well  be  Italians  laying  sewer  pipes.  This  gun  going 
off — ^Where's  the  enemy?  These  sick  and  wounded, 
doctors  and  nurses — they  might  be  in  any  hospital. 
This  train  of  supplies — it  is  as  dull  as  the  loading  of  a 
ferry-boat.  These  refugees — why,  they  can't  be  real,  for, 
see,  the  children  are  laughing,  not  crying,  and  the 
women  have  on  their  best  clothes. 

The  popular  disappointment  is  natural,  but  it  arises 
from  the  fact  that  we  are  now  getting  for  the  first  time 
real  pictures  of  real  war.  This  is  actually  what  war 
is,  nine-tenths  of  it,  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  it,  mere 
ditch-digging,  and  firing  at  an  invisible  target  and  con- 
valescing in  the  hospital  and  carting  and  being  cheerful 
in  adversity.  What  the  painters  have  palmed  off  upon 
us  before  the  rise  of  photography  is  not  real  war,  or  at 
most,  only  a  small  part  of  it.  There  are  still  occasionally 
hand-to-hand  fights  with  the  bayonet  and  cavalry 
charges,  but  one  who  gets  his  idea  of  warfare  from 
Meissonier,  De  Neuville  or  Detaille  will  find  it  a  very 
different  thing  when  he  enlists.  Thanks  to  the  silver  film 
war  is  now  being  stripped  of  the  glamor  with  which 
artists  and  poets  have  conspired  to  invest  it  and  now 
stands  revealed  in  all  its  dreary  nakedness. 


A  MISSING  WORD   CONTEST 

This  dastardly  affair  on  the  part  of  the  ,  who  could 

not  attack  like  men.  This  deed  of  barbarity  of  which  none 
were  deemed  capable  but  savages.  Those  cruelties  enacted 
at  by  destroyers  of  the  weak  and  defenceless,  be- 
siegers   of    boudoirs,    who    bombarded    drawing-rooms    and 

nurseries   and  made   the   name   of  a   byword    among 

nations. 

Puzzle:  to  supply  the  missing  words  and  give  the  date 

and  origin.  But  we  fear  this  may  be  too  hard  for  the 

reader,  so  we  will  add  that  the  blanks  are  to  be  filled 

out  by  the  word  "Yankees,"  "Vera  Cruz"  and  "America," 

and  the  quotations  are  taken  from  British  newspapers 

of  March,   1847,   according  to  the  Silver  Standard  of 

Roger  Bros. 


THE  SHIFT  IN  MODERN  LANGUAGES 

ONE  curious  effect  of  the  war  on  America  is  a  decline 
in  the  popularity  of  the  German  language.  In  recent 
years  German  had  been  gaining  and  French  losing 
ground  in  our  schools  and  colleges.  Where  the  two  lan- 
guages were  offered  as  alternate  electives,  it  was  com- 
mon for  at  least  three  or  four  times  as  many  students 
to  choose  the  German.  But  at  the  fall  opening  a  great 
change  was  observable.  The  entrance  and  optional  Ger- 
man classes  fell,  in  many  places,  to  a  small  proportion 
of  their  former  size.  The  students  declining  German 
have  not,  however,  gone  over  to  French  as  a  rule. 
Some  take  Latin,  but  most  of  them  have  gone  in  for 
Spanish  wherever  this  is  offered.  The  Spanish  classes 


everywhere  have  been  swamped  and  there  is  great  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  enough  qualified  teachers  for  it. 

The  influence  of  the  war  is  also  shown  in  the  increased 
attention  given  to  Russia.  Courses  in  Slavonic  languages 
and  history  have  been  offered  for  some  years  in  a  few 
universities,  but  were  poorly  attended.  This  year  their 
numbers  will  probably  be  five  times  what  they  were 
last  year. 

This  new  interest  in  Spanish  and  Russian  is  a  good 
thing,  for  they  have  been  deplorably  neglected  by  our 
students.  But  the  present  popular  aversion  to  Germany 
should  not  blind  us  to  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of 
the  German  language.  Before  the  war  our  commerce 
with  Germany  alone  was  twice  the  value  of  our  com- 
merce with  the  whole  of  Spanish  America,  and  while 
we  hope  that  intercourse  with  the  countries  south  of  us 
will  increase  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  it  equals  that 
with  Germany.  Unless  the  German  nation  is  completely 
crushed  out  by  the  war  its  literature,  science,  art  and 
industries  will  continue  to  be  worth  our  study. 


AN  EVIL  RECRUDESCENCE 

IT  has  been  a  satisfaction  to  lovers  of  law  that  the 
annual  register  of  lynchings  in  this  country  has  shown 
a  pretty  regular  decrease.  This  comes  from  a  growing 
public  sentiment,  both  North  and  South,  which  is  un- 
willing to  tolerate  or  excuse  what  is  the  chief  shame  of 
our  country  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  peoples.  But  this  is 
dependent  on  the  reiterated  expression  of  indignation 
against  the  evil. 

We  have  received  lately  letters  from  both  Georgia  and 
Florida  which  tell  of  a  recent  increase  in  the  number  of 
lynchings  of  negroes,  and  that  for  offenses  not  of  the 
most  flagrant  character.  Take  the  case  that  came  recent- 
ly to  us  from  Florida.  A  negro  entered  a  store,  bought 
cigarets,  and  handed  an  insulting  letter  to  the  lady  clerk. 
He  is  said  to  have  hung  about  the  store  outside,  until  he 
was  arrested.  The  courts  would  have  speedily  tried  the 
man  without  fear  or  favor,  but  tho  he  denied  that  he 
was  the  one  who  had  committed  the  offense,  sixty 
masked  men  took  him  from  the  sheriff  and  riddled  him 
with  bullets.  The  Time-Union  of  Jacksonville  prints  the 
full  story  from  Anthony,  Florida,  ending  with  the  usual 
defense: 

This  is  a  peaceful  community  of  law-abiding  citizens,  who 
do  not  under  any  circumstances  hold  with  lynching;  except 
for  the  one  offense  and  its  associate  suggestion.  And  this 
we  say  to  the  self-appointed  headlights  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  who  stand  dismayed  at  "Southern  barbarity" 
in  protecting  white  women  from  being  insulted  and  outraged. 

Those  guilty  of  lynching  always  boast  thus  that  they 
are  the  defenders  of  our  social  institutions. 


The  pronunciation  of  Przemysl  and  other  Polish  names 
would  give  less  embarrassment  to  the  reader  if  a  rational 
system  of  transliteration  were  used  in  putting  foreign 
names  into  English.  Our  custom  of  spelling  by  sight  instead 
of  by  sound  is  the  cause  of  endless  trouble.  In  this  word  the 
r  is  silent;  the  I  barely  sounded.  The  z  is  pronounced  like 
zh.  The  e  has  the  sound  of  ay.  The  accent  is  on  the  first  of 
the  two  syllables.  As  pronounced  by  a  native  it  sounds 
almost  like  Pshame'-ish.  The  Russian  for  it  is  Peremysl  and 
this  may  become  its  name  to  the  outside  world  if  it  reinains 
in  the  hands  of  the  Russians.  But  we  had  better  not  antici- 
pate the  outcome  of  the  war.  Otherwise  we  might  have  to 
use  Luttich  for  Liege. 


The  Attack  on  the 
Dardanelles 


Since  March  18, 
when  the  Anglo- 
French  fleet 
which  entered  the  Dardanelles  lost 
three  battleships,  there  has  been  no 
renewal  of  the  attempt.  On  the  24th 
the  "Queen  Elizabeth,"  the  "Aga- 
memnon" and  the  cruiser  "Cornwall" 
did  venture  in  again,  but  this  time 
after  dark  and  only  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  mine-sweepers, 
which  have  continued  their  work 
during  the  week.  Two  destroyers  are 
said  to  have  gone  up  the  strait  as  far 
as  the  Narrows  beyond  Chanak.  The 
unfavorable  weather  and  the  heavy 
sea  running  thru  the  Dardanelles  are 
alleged  as  the  reason  for  the  suspen- 
sion of  operations.  Besides  this,  it  is 
known  that  most  of  the  vessels  which 
took  part  in  the  attack  on  the  18th 
suffered  more  or  less  from  the  Turk- 
ish shells  and  needed  repair.  As  to 
the  damage  done  to  the  forts,  reports 
differ.  According  to  the  Allied  ac- 
count the  fort  near  the  ancient  city 
of  Dardanus,  which  gave  name  to  the 
Dardanelles,  was  completely  demol- 
ished, and  several  of  the  forts  about 
Kilid  Bahr  and  Chanak  were  disa- 
bled. On  the  other  hand,  a  German 
observer  states  that  the  Allied  fleet 
expended  more  than  2000  shells  in 
the  seven-hour  bombardment  without 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

March  22 — Przemysl,  chief  Galician 
fortress,  surrenders  after  six-month 
siege.  Germans  regain  Memel  on  the 
Baltic. 

March  23 — Russians  gain  Lupkow 
Pass  in  Carpathians.  Germans  take 
2500  Russian  prisoners  northwest 
of  Ostrolenka. 

March  2k  —  "Queen  Elizabeth"  and 
"Agamemnon"  again  enter  Darda- 
nelles. Russians  invade  Hungary 
thru  Dukla  Pass. 

March  25 — Kurds  massacre  Christians 
about  Urumiah,  Persia.  Albanian  in- 
surgents shell   Durazzo. 

March  26 — French  take  Hartmanns- 
weilerkopf  near  Thann,  Alsace. 
Turkish  attack  on  Russian  Trans- 
caucasia along  Black  Sea  repulsed. 

March   21 — Germans   bombard   Arras. 

Italian     Alpine     troops     called     to 

colors. 
March    28 — Ten    more    warships    join 

Allied   fleet  at  Dardanelles.   Okuma 

ministry  wins  Japanese  elections. 


putting  out  of  action  a  single  shore 
battery.  Doubtless  we  shall  have  to 
wait  till  another  attempt  is  made  to 
force  the  Dardanelles  before  we  find 
out  which  report  is  correct,  if  either. 
The  Allied  fleet  has  been  rein- 
forced during  the  week  by  ten  more 
warships,  tho  what  they  are  is  not 
stated.  Possibly  one  or  more  of  the 
new  superdreadnoughts,  sisters  of 
"Queen   Elizabeth,"   may  be   among 


them.  Since  the  penetration  of  the 
Dardanelles  has  proved  so  dangerous 
the  15-inch  guns  of  these  vessels, 
which  can  carry  over  the  Gallipoli 
hills,  are  likely  to  be  more  in  demand 
than  ever.  On  Sunday,  March  28,  the 
"Queen  Elizabeth"  again  tried  indi- 
rect fire  over  the  peninsula  under  the 
guidance  of  warships  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Dardanelles.  The  forts  about 
Kilid  Bahr  on  the  European  and 
Chanak  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the 
Narrows  were  reported  hit. 

Transports  bringing  British 
troops  from  Egypt  are  reported  at 
Smyrna  and  a  force  is  said  to  have 
been  landed  on  the  Gallipoli  penin- 
sula from  the  Gulf  of  Xeros.  The  up- 
per end  of  the  peninsula  is  said  to 
be  occupied  by  a  large  body  of  Turk- 
ish soldiers  under  German  command 
protected  by  entrenchments  across 
the  neck  of  the  peninsula  at  Bulair. 

General  von  der  Goltz,  the  German 
officer  who  organized  the  Ottoman 
army  many  years  ago  and  now  has 
charge  of  it,  has  left  Constantinople 
for  Sofia  and  Bucharest  for  the  pur- 
pose of  persuading  Bulgaria  and  Ru- 
mania not  to  enter  the  war  against 
the  Turks.  Bulgaria  is  said  to  have 
been  offered  all  the  territory  she  con- 
auered  in  the  first  Balkan  war  of 
1912. 


ScQ/e  of  M/les 


MGEAN 
SEA 


BOMBARDED    FEB.  EST." 


FORT  A  DEMOllSHED 
BY  LANDING  PARTY 
FROM  VENGEANCE 
&  IRRESISTIBLE 


|forts  demolished 
By  landing 


THE   FORCING  OF  THE  DARDANELLES 


This  map,  adapted  from  the  London  Sphere,  shows  that  the  Allied  fleet  has  now  before  it  the  most  difficult  part  of  its  task  m  reaching  Constanti- 
nople, the  Narrows  where  the  channel  is  little  more  than  a  mile  wide  and  both  shores  are  lined  with  batteries.  The  new  oil-driven  superdreadnought, 
"Queen  Elizabeth,"  has  been  bombarding  these  across  the  Gallipoli  peninsula  at  a  distance  of  twelve  miles  or  more,  and  on  March  18  the  fleet 
steamed  up  the  Dardanelles  nearly  as  far  as  Kephez  Point  and  attacked  the  forts  by  direct  fire.  But  floating  mines,  sent  down  the  straits  with 
the   current,   struck   and   blew    up    the    French    warship,    "Bouvet,"    and  the    British   "Ocean"   and   "Irresistible" 
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The  Fall  of  ^"  another  page  of 
this  issue  we  tell  the 
rzemys  gtory  of  the  long  siege 
of  the  Galician  fortress  and  discuss 
its  strategic  significance.  The  Austri- 
ans  console  themselves  as  best  they 
can  for  its  loss  by  the  thought  that 
it  held  out  a  month  longer  than  the 
Russian  fortress  of  Port  Arthur  and 
that  the  garrison  was  starved  out, 
not  conquered.  When  Port  Arthur 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Japanese 
there  was  still  a  good  stock  of  food 
and  ammunition.  At  Przemysl,  every 
domestic  animal  had  been  killed  for 
food.  Attempts  had  been  made  to 
bring  in  concentrated  food  by  air- 
ships, but  of  course  such  a  supply 
could  not  suffice  for  120,000  soldiers 
and  the  civil  population.  According 
to  the  official  Austrian  report,  there 
were  28,000  disabled  from  disease 
and  wounds,  and  they  were  dying  at 
the  rate  of  200  a  day  for  lack  of 
drugs  and  dressings.  The  troops  had 
not  had  full  rations  since  December 
and  for  the  last  week  or  so  had  been 
living  on  horsemeat  and  rice.  The 
outer  ring  of  fortifications  had  a  cir- 
cumference of  twenty-five  miles,  too 
great  to  be  adequately  manned  by 
the  reduced  and  exhausted  garrison. 

Finally  the  capture  by  the  Rus- 
sians of  a  hill  400  feet  high  com- 
manding the  city  brought  matters  to 
a  crisis.  A  sortie  was  ordered  to  re- 
gain it,  but  few  except  the  Honved 
or  Hungarian  militia  responded  to 
the  call.  They  set  out  in  the  early 
morning  singing,  but  after  a  few 
hours  of  hard  marching  and  fighting 
returned  to  the  shelter  of  the  forts 
reduced  in  numbers  but  with  suflfi- 
cient  spirit  still  to  sing.  On  the  20th 
the  Russians  began  a  bombardment 
from  this  quarter  and  made  an  as- 
sault, which  was  repulsed. 

Then  General  Kusmanek  con- 
cluded that  it  was  useless  to  hold  out 
longer  than  two  days  more.  The  re- 
maining rations  were  distributed  and 
each  man  was  given  two  cans  of  meat 
with  orders  to  eat  one  each  day. 
Driven  by  hunger  many  disobeyed, 
but  this  unaccustomed  food  was  too 
much  for  their  weakened  stomachs 
and  they  became  sick.  Their  surplus 
ammunition  was  used  in  a  furious 
cannonading  continued  during  two 
nights.  Between  four  and  six  in  the 
morning  of  the  22d  10,000  shells  are 
said  to  have  been  fired,  with  little 
damage  to  the  enemy.  Then  guns, 
with  their  muzzles  filled  with  sand, 
were  exploded  in  the  midst  of  the 
magazines  in  order  to  demolish  the 
forts. 

At  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
March  22  the  besiegers  saw  white 
flags  hoisted  to  the  top  of  the  factory 
chimneys  in  the  city  and  from  each 
of  the  forts  there  emerged  a  group 


Underwood  &  Underwood 


A    SAMPLE    OF   WAR    BREAD 


Since  the  German  empire  has  been  isolated  it  is  short  on  wheat  and  long  on  potatoes,  so  the 
Government  has  ordered  that  bread  be  made  with  ten  or  twenty  per  cent  of  mashed  potatoes  or 
potato  flour.  Every  individual,  high  or  low,  is  limited  to  a  daily  ration  of  200  grams  (seven 
ounces)    of  this  Kriegsbrot,  obtainable  only  by  presentation  of  a  non-transferable  ticket  good   for 

a   particular  date 


of  officers  and  unarmed  men  who 
marched  quietly  forward  under  a  flag 
of  truce  and  saluted  as  they  surren- 
dered. 

Four  dirigibles  and  four  aero- 
planes carrying  eighteen  men  and 
important  papers  were  sent  out  from 
the  city  during  the  last  few  days,  but 
some  of  them  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Russians.  The  victorious  troops 
as  they  entered  the  city  found  1350 
Russian  prisoners,  mostly  wounded. 
According  to  the  Austrian  version 
the  Przemysl  garrison  consisted  at 
the  end  of  less  than  40,000  soldiers 
instead  of  the  120,000  claimed  by  the 
Russians. 

Przemysl  was  twice  captured  by 
the  Russians  in  earlier  wars;  by 
Oleg  in  907  and  by  Jaroslav  in  1031, 
on  their  way  to  conquer  Constanti- 
nople. In  1349  it  was  taken  by  Casi- 
mir  the  Great  of  Poland  and  re- 
mained in  Polish  hands  until  the  par- 
tition of  the  Kingdom  by  Austria, 
Prussia  and  Russia. 

rru    n    .         c  The   army   which 

The  Capture  oi  x,  , 

„  ,  .  ^  hasbeen  em- 
Larpathian  Passes         i  j     ■       ^.^^ 

^  p  1  o  y  e  d    in    the 

siege  of  Przemysl,  and  which  is  vari- 
ously reported  to  number  from  less 
than  100,000  to  more  than  150,000, 
will  probably  be  employed  next  in 
the  direction  of  Hungary.  There  are 
said  to  be  750,000  Russian  troops 
now  assembled  in  Galicia  for  this 
purpose.  All  thru  the  winter  the 
struggle  for  the  possession  of  the 
passes  has  continued  regardless  of 
snow  which  filled'  the  defiles  and  the 


storms  which  swept  over  the  moun- 
tains. The  Austrians  and  Hungari- 
ans, aided  by  Germans,  have  been 
able  to  hold  these  gateways  of  the 
Carpathians  and  even  at  times  to 
throw  a  sufficient  force  thru  them 
into  the  lowlands  of  Galicia  to 
threaten  the  relief  of  Przemysl. 
These  efforts  were,  however,  always 
frustrated,  and  now  that  their  ob- 
jective has  been  lost  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  offensive  will  be  again  at- 
tempted, for  the  Austro-Hungarian 
forces  will  have  all  they  can  do  to 
prevent  the  invasion  of  Hungary. 
In  fact,  their  ability  to  do  even  this 
seems  doubtful  now  spring  has  come, 
for  already  the  Austrians  report  the 
capture  of  Lupkow  Pass,  south  of 
Przemysl. 

Dukla  Pass,  to  the  westward  of 
Lupkow,  is  also  in  the  possession  of 
the  Russians,  and  thru  these  two 
passes  they  have  penetrated  some 
ten  miles  into  Hungary.  The  passes 
further  to  the  east,  Uzsok  and 
Beskid,  are  apparently  not  yet 
forced.  The  utmost  ingenuity  has 
been  used  in  protecting  these  moun- 
tain ravines.  Concealed  batteries  and 
mines,  barbed  wire  entanglements 
and  wolf-traps,  ditches  and  palisades 
are  so  placed  among  the  rocks  and 
trees  as  to  make  every  movement 
dangerous. 

Bartfa  or  Bartfeld,  the  first  Hun- 
garian town  to  be  occupied  by  the 
Russians,  is  about  ten  miles  south  of 
the  watershed  which  separates  Gali- 
cia from  Hungary.  It  is  an  ancient 
town,  now  a  watering  place,  with  an 
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altitude  of  910  feet,  and  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  railroad  leading  down 
the  Theiss  Valley  toward  Budapest. 

The  efforts  of  the  Russians  to  re- 
gain Czernowitz,  the  capital  of  Buko- 
vina,  seems  not  to  have  been  so  suc- 
cessful as  was  at  first  claimed  to  be 
the  case. 

_,„.,.       .  The    French    began 

The  Fighting  in  4.,  ■       a  4. 

,     „       ^  the  war  m  August 

theVosges  ^^    ^^    ^^^^^^^    ^^ 

regain  the  lost  provinces  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine,  and  an  expedition  sent 
across  the  border  from  Belfort  suc- 
ceeded without  much  difficulty  in 
taking  Miilhausen  and  advancing  as 
far  north  as  Colmar.  This  move- 
ment, dictated  by  politics  rather  than 
strategy,  had  no  other  result  than  to 
set  the  French  heart  to  premature 
rejoicing  and  to  give  the  Alsatian  so- 
ciety of  Paris  an  excuse  for  remov- 
ing the  mourning  which  had  draped 
the  statue  of  Strassburg  in  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde  since  1871.  If  the 
Germans  had  attacked  France  from 
the  eastern  side  then  the  French  in- 
vasion of  Alsace  would  have  threat- 
ened their  left  flank.  But  when,  in- 
stead of  this,  they  invaded  France 
from  the  north  thru  Belgium  the 
French  army  in  Alsace  was  worse 
than  useless  and  had  to  be  with- 
drawn. 

After  the  German  advance  had 
been  checked  and  the  opposing 
armies  settled  in  the  entrenched  lines 
which  they  have  maintained  for  the 
last  six  months,  the  French  renewed 
their  attempt  to  conquer  Upper  Al- 
sace. This  time  they  did  not  find  it 
so  easy,  for  the  Germans  were  pre- 
pared for  them  and  have  contested 


Paul  Thompson 

VILLAGE  ENTRENCHMENTS   FROM   AN  AEROPLANE 

A  Russian   village  in  which  the  Austrian   trenches    (indicated  by  crosses)    run  from  house  to  house 
and  make  the  soldiers'  quarters  safely   accessible 


Medem  Service 

THE    WATCHERS 

A    German    observation    tower   with   searchlights 

ready   for   the   French 


every  foot  of  the  ground,  so  that,  after 
fighting  all  winter,  the  French  have 
only  been  able  to  get  possession  of  a 
strip  of  territory  from  five  to  ten 
miles  wide  along  the  border  north  of 
Switzerland. 

Now,  however,  an  advance  may  be 
expected,  for  there  are  indications 
that  the  French  intend  to  open  the 
spring  campaign  in  this  region,  leav- 
ing to  Kitchener's  new  army  the  at- 
tack on  the  German  lines  in  the  west. 
For  such  a  movement  the  French 
have  the  best  possible  base  of  opera- 
tions in  the  Vosges  Mountains,  of 
which  they  have  secured  a  strong 
hold  in  the  course  of  the  winter. 
This  little  knot  of  tangled  mountain 
peaks  and  ridges  dominates  the 
Rhine  Valley,  which  lies  to  the  east 
of  it.  It  has  been  called  "the  Key  to 
France,"  and  might  as  well  be  used 
as  "the  Key  to  Germany."  That  is 
why  Moltke  insisted  in  1871  on  its 
being  ceded  to  Germany,  for  he  in- 
sisted that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
defense  of  the  Rhine. 

The  part  of  the  Vosges  which  the 
French  have  been  able  to  regain  is 
the  southern.  Thann  they  took  some 
time  ago,  but  the  Germans  have  been 
able  to  bombard  it  from  the  moun- 
tains to  the  north  and  east.  Many 
buildings  in  the  town  have  been  de- 
molished by  their  shells,  but  they 
have  avoided  hitting  the  cathedral 
of  St.  Thiebaud,  which  ranks  next  to 
Strassburg  as  the  finest  Gothic 
church  in  Germany,  so  this  is  un- 
damaged except  by  the  smashing  of 
the  stained  glass  windows  from  the 
concussion. 

About  five  miles  northeast  of 
Thann  stands  Hartmannsweilerkopf, 
a  steep  and  rocky  peak  of  3000  feet 


in  hight.  For  over  a  month  the 
French  have  been  trying  to  capture 
this  position  and  on  the  evening  of 
the  26th  they  succeeded.  Alpine  Chas- 
seurs, commonly  known  as  "the  blue 
devils  of  France"  from  their  blue 
bonnets,  carried  the  summit  in  a 
daring  charge,  altho  the  Germans, 
defended  their  trenches  with  hand 
grenades  and  streams  of  blazing  oil. 
The  importance  of  this  achieve- 
ment lies  in  the  fact  that  this- 
mountain  stands  isolated  on  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  Vosges  and  over- 
looks the  Rhine  twenty  miles  beyond. 
A  further  advance  in  this  direction 
as  the  coming  spring  again  makes- 
marching  possible  would  force  the 
Germans  to  evacuate  Miilhausen  and 
Upper  Alsace  or  run  the  risk  of  be- 
ing cut  off  from  Strassburg  and  Ger- 
many. 


Memel 
Regained 


On  March  18,  Memel,  the 
most  northern  of  Prus- 
sian seaports,  was  cap- 
tured by  a  force  of  6000  to  10,000 
Russians.  The  town  was  defended  by 
a  small  force  of  the  Landsturm  or 
militia,  with  the  assistance,  accord- 
ing to  the  Russian  account,  of  civil- 
ians. Four  days  later,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  a  land  force  of  German 
troops  from  the  south  and  the  ar- 
rival of  German  warships  in  the  har- 
bor, the  Russians  retired,  taking 
with  them  the  mayor  of  Memel  and 
three  other  prominent  citizens  whom 
they  had  seized  as  hostages.  But  the 
car  carrying  the  hostages  broke 
down,  their  escort  fled  and  the  pris- 
oners escaped.  The  raid  on  Memel 
was,  according  to  the  Russian  ver- 
sion, for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up 
the  contraband  trade  which  has  been 
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Gerdauen,   an    East   Prussian   town,   after  the   Russian   invasion   had   rolled   over   it   and   the   snow 

had   added   to   its   dreary   loneliness 


passing  thru  that  place.  The  Russians 
seized  large  quantities  of  goods 
stored  here  and  burned  what  they 
could  not  carry  away. 

The  Germans  accuse  them  of  burn- 
ing fifteen  villages  in  the  vicinity 
and  wilful  destruction  of  private 
property.  As  reprisals  for  the  sack- 
ing of  Memel  the  Germans  have  im- 
posed an  indemnity  of  $250,000  on 
the  city  of  Lodz,  Poland,  and  $25,000 
on  the  town  of  Suwalki. 

A  similar  raid  was  attempted  on 
Tilsit,  but  was  not  successful.  Along 
the  Niemen,  in  the  forest  of  Au- 
gustowo  and  on  the  eastern  frontier 
of  East  Prussia  there  are  rumors  of 
fighting,  but  their  significance  is  ob- 
scure. 

The  German  bombardment  of  the 
Polish  fortress  of  Osowiec  (Osso- 
wetz)  seems  to  make  little  progress. 
Their  big  siege  guns  Avere  brought 
up  to  within  three  miles  of  the  forti- 
fications, but  were  obliged  to  with- 
draw. The  new  42-centimeter  howit- 
zers were  used  at  long  range,  but, 
according  to  the  Russian  account,  did 
not  make  a  single  hit,  and  the  28- 
centimeter  howitzers  did  little  dam- 
age to  the  concrete  casements  when 
they  struck. 


The  largest  of  the  Christian  villages, 
Geogtopa,  five  miles  east  of  Uru- 
miah,  defended  itself  against  the 
hordes  for  three  days  with  arms  left 
by  the  Russians,  but  was  finally  cap- 
tured and  burned.  The  men  were 
then  put  to  death  and  the  young 
women  carried  away  as  slaves  by  the 
tribesmen. 

Some  of  the  Christians  were  saved 
by  the  bravery  of  Dr.  Harry  Pack- 
ard, of  the  Presbyterian  mission, 
who  unfurled  the  American  flag  and, 
advancing  between  the  lines,  took 
them  under  its  protection.  Fifteen 
thousand  Christian  refugees  are  now 
sheltered  in  the  American  Presbyte- 
rian mission  at  Urumiah  and  2000 
at  the  French  Catholic.  But  they 
are  not  safe,  for  the  Turks  in- 
vaded the  French  mission,  set  up 
a  gallows  in  the  yard  and  hanged 
sixty  of  the  men  who  had  sought 
protection  there.  Five  who  were 
taken  from  the  American  mis- 
sion were  also  hanged  there.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  E.  T.  Allen,  of  Portland, 
Oregon,  was  beaten  by  the  Turks. 
There  are  fourteen  American  mis- 
sionaries in  Urumiah  besides  their 
children,  and  the  danger  of  a  general 
massacre  is  great. 


Christians  Massacred 
at  Urumiah 


The  with- 
drawal of  the 
Russian 
troops  from  the  northwestern  corner 
of  Persia,  which  they  had  occupied 
before  the  war,  left  this  region  with- 
out protection,  and  it  has  been  rav- 
aged by  the  Kurds  and  Persian  Mos- 
lems. Seventy  of  the  villages  about 
Urumiah  have  been  burned  and 
thousands  of  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren  are   said   to  have   been   killed. 


War  Cases 
Here 


The  Hamburg-American 
Company's  steamship 
"Odenwald"  attempted 
to  leave  the  harbor  of  San  Juan, 
Porto  Rico,  on  the  21st  without  clear- 
ance papers.  She  had  been  interned 
in  that  harbor  since  August  6.  A  few 
days  before  her  attempt  to  go  out 
she  began  to  take  on  coal  and  pro- 
visions, and  large  quantities  of  both 
were  on  board  when  she  asked  for 
clearance  papers.  The  authorities  re- 


fused to  give  them  to  her.  Whereup- 
on her  captain  ordered  a  customs  in- 
spector, who  was  on  board,  to  leave 
the  ship.  After  he  had  declined  to  go 
he  was  forcibly  placed  in  a  boat  and 
carried  to  the  shore.  As  the  ship  was 
going  out  her  attention  was  called  to 
the  violation  of  neutrality  by  a  shot 
from  the  Morro  fort.  When  she  ig- 
nored this  reminder,  it  was  followed 
by  shots  from  a  machine  gun,  and, 
finally,  by  a  shot  fired  across  her 
bows  from  a  5-inch  gun.  Then  she 
thought  better  of  her  rash  intention 
and  dropt  anchor. 

It  is  suspected  that,  in  obedience 
to  orders  from  somewhere,  she  had 
set  out  to  carry  coal  and  other  sup- 
pies  to  the  "Kronprinz  Wilhelm," 
the  last  survivor  on  the  seas 
of  Germany's  group  of  roving 
auxiliary  cruisers,  which  had  re- 
cently been  seen  in  West  Indian  wa- 
ters. Our  Government  sent  two  de- 
stroyers to  be  on  guard  if  she  should 
again  attempt  to  go  out.  It  also  pro- 
ceeded against  her  in  the  courts  by 
libel,  or  attachment,  and  has  asked, 
it  is  reported,  for  confiscation.  A  law 
recently  passed  provides  for  the  for- 
feiture of  an  interned  ship  that  at- 
tempts to  leave  port  without  clear- 
ance papers,  if  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  she  intends  to  carry  sup- 
plies to  a  warship. 

As  there  were  indications  that  the 
German  rover,  "Prinz  Eitel  Fried- 
rich,"  was  preparing  to  go  to  sea 
from  Newport  News,  our  Govern- 
ment sent  a  battleship  to  those  wa- 
ters and  held  other  battleships  in 
readiness  to  prevent  an  attack  upon 
her  within  the  three-mile  limit. 
There  were  three  British  cruisers  in 
the  vicinity,  waiting  for  her.  Ger- 
many will  be  asked  to  pay  for  the 
American  ship  "William  P.  Frye," 
destroyed  by  this  rover  in  the  Pacific 
AAhile  carrying  a  cargo  of  grain  from 
Seattle  to  Queenstown,  and  for  her 
cargo. 

It  is  understood  that  Major  George 
T.  Langhorne,  recently  our  military 
attache  at  Berlin,  was  recalled,  not 
for  any  misconduct  on  his  part,  but 
because  persons  unknown  had  been 
sending,  over  his  forged  signature, 
dispatches  and  reports  designed  to 
mislead  those  into  whose  hands  they 
might  fall,  and  to  excite  controversy 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
Allies.  These  dispatches,  like  his  own, 
were  forwarded  by  wireless  under 
the  control  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment. They  were  picked  up  at  Paris, 
as  doubtless  had  been  foreseen,  and 
thus  they  became  known  to  the 
French  and  the  British  Governments. 
Major  Langhorne  was  recalled  from 
the  post,  it  is  understood,  in  order 
that  disagreeable  complications 
might  be  avoided. 
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A    PROSPEROUS-LOOKING   CORNER   OF   BELGIUM 

While    hundreds    of    thousands    are    suffering    it    must    not    be    supposed    that    Belgium    is    entirely 

prostrate.   This   is   a    recent    photograph    of   a  shopping  street   in    Brussels,    where   a    "White    Sale" 

is  in  progress  and  there  are  plenty  of  people  \who  look  busy 


The  Condition 
of  Mexico 


Reports  from  parts 
of  Mexico  not  direct- 
ly involved  in  the 
war  between  Carranza  and  Villa 
show  disheartening  conditions.  There 
is  anarchy  in  Oaxaca  and  Chiapas. 
In  Sonora,  General  Maytorena,  some- 
times a  follower  of  Villa,  has  been 
overcome  by  a  revolt  of  his  Yaqui 
Indian  troops  and  placed  in  prison. 
The  Yaqui  leader,  Chief  Uberlejo, 
rules  in  Hermosillo,  where  there  have 
been  many  executions.  He  is  collect- 
ing heavy  taxes.  His  men  have  loot- 
ed several  American  ranches  in  So- 
nora. Independent  groups  of  soldiers 
or  bandits  are  robbing  and  killing  the 
people  in  several  other  states.  Refu- 
gees from  the  capital  who  arrived  in 
this  country  last  week  tell  appalling 
stories  of  the  outrages  committed  by 
Zapata's  men  and  of  the  sufferings 
of  residents. 

Roque  Gonzales  Garza,  the  latest 
Provisional  President,  who  was  said 
to  have  been  killed  by  Zapata,  is  now 


in  the  city,  and  there  have  been  ses- 
sions of  the  convention.  Villa,  who 
proclaimed  himself  President,  does 
not  question  Garza's  title.  Obregon 
says  that  Villa  plans  to  put  Angeles 
in  Garza's  place.  Villa  insists,  it  is 
said,  that  Garza  shall  take  into  his 
Cabinet  the  three  Ministers  appoint- 
ed by  himself  when  he  recently  took 
the  office.  Zapata  objects  because  in 
this  way  Villa  would  have  a  major- 
ity. Zapata  and  Villa  are  not  in 
agreement,  but  the  condition  of  the 
country  does  not  permit  them  to 
meet  in  the  capital. 

When  McManus  was  killed  by  Za- 
pata's soldiers  they  tore  down  the 
American  flag  that  was  over  his  door, 
shot  it  full  of  holes,  and  dragged  it 
in  the  dirt.  This  was  reported  to  our 
Government  by  the  Brazilian  Minis- 
ter. It  is  understood  that  an  apology 
has  been  demanded.  Zapata  has  for- 
mally exprest  regret  for  the  murder 
of  McManus,  and  negotiations  for  in- 
demnity are  in  progress. 


Villa  explains  that  the  tax  levied 
by  him  recently  in  Monterey  was  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  says  that 
no  American  resident  was  asked  to 
pay.  Americans  were  excepted  on  ac- 
count of  the  work  done  there  by  the 
American  Red  Cross. 


Villa's 


Villa  was  at  Monterey 
.  last  week,  directing  a 
Campaign  j^ioyement  of  his  forces 
against  Matamoras  and  Nuevo  La- 
redo. Control  of  these  points  and 
ports  of  entry  on  the  northern  bor- 
der would  leave  little  or  nothing 
along  the  line  in  the  hands  of  his 
enemies.  Carranza  had  in  Matamoras 
a  garrison  of  3000  men,  and  the  place 
was  strongly  fortified.  The  attack 
upon  it  began  on  the  27th,  Villa 
using  5500  cavalry  and  also  machine 
guns.  His  artillery  had  not  arrived. 
Matamoras  is  only  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  Brovmsville,  Texas,  and  our 
Government  warned  Villa  that  he 
must  not  shoot  across  the  Rio  Grande 
into  that  town. 

He  was  represented  in  the  move- 
ment against  Tampico  by  General 
Chao,  as  to  whose  course  there  were 
conflicting  reports.  It  was  said  that 
he  had  been  defeated  at  Ebano,  but 
later  dispatches  asserted  that  he  had 
captured  the  place.  It  is  difficult  now 
to  ascertain  just  what  is  going  on  in 
Mexico.  One  report  says  that  Chao 
has  been  victorious  in  twelve  battles 
and  has  lost  8000  men,  while  the 
losses  of  his  foes  have  been  larger. 
Obregon,  Carranza's  military  chief, 
made  a  quick  passage  from  the  capi- 
tal 435  miles  to  the  vicinity  of  San 
Luis  Potosi.  He  had  30,000  men,  and 
it  was  his  purpose  to  check  Villa's 
movement  against  Tampico  by  sepa- 
rating him  from  his  bases  at  Tor- 
reon  and  in  Chihuahua.  But  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  successful. 
He  does  not  forget  that  when  he  at- 
tempted to  bring  Villa  and  Carranza 
together,  in  September  last,  Villa 
twice  ordered  that  he  should  be  put 
to  death. 

It  is  now  known  that  Gen.  Lucio 
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THE  WEARY  WAY  TO  BATTLE 
Austrians  advancing  to  Siljak,  Serbia,  after  a  roadside  skirmish  with  Serb   outposts.  The  Austrian  dead  are  left  in  the  snow,  for  the  regiment  cannot 

stop  to  bury  them 


Blanco  was  shot,  by  Villa's  order,  at 
Aguascalientes  in  January.  Blanco,  a 
cavalry  commander,  whom  some 
called  the  Phil  Sheridan  of  the  revo- 
lution, was  Minister  of  the  Interior 
under  Gutierrez,  whom  he  accompa- 
nied when  the  latter  fled  from  the 
capital.  Villa  found  him  guilty  of 
treason.  It  was  reported  last  week 
that  Gutierrez,  who  recently  sent  an 
envoy  to  Washington,  had  been  killed 
near  San  Luis  Potosi. 


The  Sisal  of 
Yucatan 


An   American 
Submarine  Lost 


The  United  States 
submarine  "F  -  4," 
carrying  a  crew  of 
twenty-one  men  and  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  Alfred  L.  Ede,  was  sub- 
merged while  engaged  in  target  prac- 
tise on  the  25th,  two  miles  from  the 
harbor  of  Honolulu.  As  she  did  not 
rise  again,  attempts  were  made  to 
bring  her  up  by  grappling  hooks.  She 
was  found  at  a  depth  of  300  feet.  On 
the  27th,  after  the  grappling  chains 
had  been  placed,  and  the  vessel  had 
been  lifted  fifty  feet,  they  slipt  and 
she  fell  back.  Efforts  to  raise  her 
were  renewed,  but  all  hope  of  saving 
the  lives  of  the  men  on  board  was 
given  up. 

The  submarine  had  all  the  known 
devices  for  safeguarding  the  men.  As 
no  signals  came  from  her  on  the  first 
day,  it  is  thought  that  she  struck  a 
rock  and  that  those  on  board  were 
drowned.  She  could  remain  sub- 
merged for  twenty-four  hours,  when 
in  good  condition,  without  incon- 
venience to  her  crew.  This  is  the 
first  accident  of  the  kind  in  the  his- 
tory of  American  submarines.  But 
the  rest  of  the  world  has  been  so  for- 
tunate, as  there  have  been  sixteen 
similar  disasters  in  the  submarine 
fleets  of  other  countries,  with  the  loss 
of  225  lives. 


After  Carranza  had 
opened  the  port  of  Pro- 
greso,  in  Yucatan,  in 
response  to  the  demand  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, it  was  decided  at  Washing- 
ton that  ships  of  the  navy  should  be 
used  in  procuring  the  sisal  which  is 
needed  for  the  manufacture  of  bind- 
ing twine.  The  battleship  "Georgia" 
was  sent  to  Progreso,  and  she  car- 
ried $625,000  contributed  by  our 
manufacturers.  This  was  to  be  paid 
to  the  Yucatan  Government,  upon  de- 
livery of  the 
sisal,  200,000 
bales  of  which 
were  ready  to 
be  sold.  But 
Carranza  con- 
trolled the  port 
and  had  taken 
possession  o  f 
the  Yucatan 
railroads. 
Therefore  it 
was  foreseen 
that  the  money 
would  fall  into 
his  hands.  He 
had  a  1  r  ea  d  y 
sought  to  in- 
crease his  Gov- 
ernment's rev- 
enues by  treb- 
ling the  tax  on 
sisal. 

There  was 
f  i  g  h  t  in  g  in 
some  parts  of 
Yucatan,  but 
Progreso  was 
temporarily  at 
at  peace.  At  fhe 
end  of  last 
week  three 
ships  were 
loading      there 


with  sisal  for  the  International  Har- 
vester Company.  To  hasten  the  ship- 
ment of  this  product  the  naval  col- 
lier "Brutus"  was  made  a  carrier  of 
freight,  and  on  the  27th  she  started 
for  the  north  with  a  cargo  of  the 
sisal,  or  hemp.  It  is  expected  that 
the  wants  of  our  grain  growers  will 
be  supplied.  This  is  of  vital  interest 
to  every  one,  for  there  is  the  most 
direct  possible  connection  between 
the  farmer's  supply  of  binding  twine 
and  the  country's  loaf  of  bread. 


■Rot!  Q.T  * 
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ITALY'S  DESCENT  INTO  THE  SEVENTH  CIRCLE 
(See  editorial,  "The  Infernal  Trentino,"  on  another  page) 


KITCHENER'S  ARMY  IN  THE  MAKING 

WRITTEN  BY  AUTHORITY  OF  LORD   KITCHENER 
BY  HENRY  BEACH  NEEDHAM 


IN  the  hall  of  the  White  Horse  Inn 
the  proprietress  is  mothering  four 
kilted  Highlanders,  subalterns  of 
a  new  battalion  of  an  historic  regi- 
ment, who  have  tramped  from  miry 
Bramshott  Camp  in  quest  of  bath 
and  refreshment.  From  the  sitting- 
room,  commandeered  for  officers, 
come  the  strains  of  "Who  Paid  the 
Rent  for  Mrs.  Rip  Van  Winkle?" 
mechanically  rendered.  In  the  up- 
stairs sitting-room  the  bride  of  the 
day  before  is  being  told  by  her  young 
husband,  a  lieutenant  in  the  Royal 
Navy,  that  by  telegraph  he  has  been 
ordered  to  rejoin  his  ship  at  Ports- 
mouth, which  means  that  their  war- 
time honeymoon  is  to  be  cut  from 
ninety-six  to  seventy-two  hours.  Out- 
side, the  regimental  fife-and-drum 
corps,  blatant  rather  than  melodious 
artists,  are  wholeheartedly  interpret- 
ing "John  Brown's  Body."  Before  the 
Town  Hall,  now  the  guard-room,  a 
sentry  is  doing  a  lion-in-a-cage  act, 
but  with  soldierly  angularity.  At  the 
corner  shop,  where  not  long  since  one 
of  the  local  butchers  had  to  sell  out 
his  fixtures,  and  which  is  now  the 
adjutant's  office,  red-coated  young 
men  are  lined  up  to  receive 
their  weekly  army  pay  at 
the  rate  of  a  "bob"  a  day. 
Everywhere  are  soldiers — 
at  least,  soldiers  in  the 
making. 

At  six  every  morning 
save  Sunday  a  bugler  who 
is  learning  to  "bugle" 
wakes  us  up— not  once,  but 
four  times!  For  reveille 
must .  be  sounded  in  every 
nook  in  the  neighborhood 
to  rouse  the  most  persist- 
ent sleeper  of  the  eighty- 
five  houses  in  which  the 
battalion  is  "billeted"  or 
boarded.  We  have  about 
1500  of  the  New  Army 
right  in  our  midst.  Within 
a  radius  of  fifteen  miles  of 
Haslemere  a  quarter-mil- 
lion of  the  New  Army  are 
fortifying  themselves  to 
fight  the  Germans.  Increase 
the  radius  to  fifty  miles 
and  the  circle  will  envelop 
a  million,  at  least,  of 
Kitchener's  Army. 

According  to  a  story 
printed  in  the  London  pa- 
pers, Earl  Kitchener,  who 
is  the  War  Lord  of  Great 
Britain,  was  asked  by  some 
one  when  the  war  would 
end.  He  was  said  to  have 
replied  that  he  didn't  know 
when    it    would    end — but 


This  article,  based  on  personal  ob- 
servation and  prepared  tvith  the  aid 
of  letters  of  introduction  furnished 
by  Lord  Kitchener,  is  the  second 
that  Mr.  Needham  has  written  for 
The  Independent  on  England's 
share  in  the  Great  War.  To  the 
issue  of  January  11  he  contributed 
a  vivid  sketch  of  an  English  air- 
raid, under  the  title  "The  Zeppelin 
That  Never  Fleiv."—TnE  Editor. 


that  the  war  would  begin  in  May. 
Certainly  the  second  and  greater 
stage  of  the  mighty  struggle,  so 
far  as  the  French  and  British 
fighting  line  is  concerned,  will  be- 
gin in  April  or  May — that  is  to  say, 
when  the  first  million  of  Kitch- 
ener's Army  takes  the  field.  And 
upon  this  army  will  depend,  in  very 
large  measure,  whether  the  war  is  to 
be  short  or  long,  whether  victory  is 
to  rest  with  the  Allies  or  the  strug- 
gle is  to  remain  as  at  present,  a 
stalemate  or  draw.  Kitchener's  Army 
is  a  mighty  important  factor. 

In  raising  this  army  the  War  Of- 
fice has  had  to  relv  so  far  on  volun- 


He  did  his  duty. 
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APPEALING   TO   HERO   WORSHIP 
A  recruiting  poster  with  the  portrait  of  Lord  Roberts — the 
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tary  service.  For  years  a  fight  for 
and  against  conscription  has  been  go- 
ing on  in  Great  Britain.  The  Con- 
servatives, with  the'  late  Lord  Rob- 
erts as  their  great  advocate,  have 
urged  what  they  called  National 
Service;  the  Liberals  and  the  Labor 
Party  have  held  out  against  any  form 
of  conscription — and  are  still  hold- 
ing out.  There  is  now  a  truce  of  par- 
ties: no  controversial  questions  are 
allowed,  by  mutual  consent,  to  come 
before  the  House  of  Commons.  But 
were  the  question  of  conscription  to 
be  raised,  this  truce  in  all  probability 
would  be  broken. 

By  announcement  of  the  War  Of- 
fice in  September  "several  additions 
to  the  army  will  be  known  as"  the 
First  New  Army,  Second  New 
Army,  Third  New  Army  and 
Fourth  New  Army,  each  to  con- 
sist of  six  divisions,  and  army 
troops  (battalions  which  protect  the 
lines  of  communication).  Here,  then, 
are  half  a  million  men — additional 
troops,  reinforcements.  We  also  know 
that  the  Prime  Minister  has  signified 
that  an  army  of  3,000,000,  all  told, 
must  be  provided  for  by  Parliament. 

We    know,     further,     that 

something  over  a  quarter 
of  a  million  have  signified 
their  willingness  to  answer 
the  call  of  King  and  country 
the  moment  they  are  need- 
ed. But  of  the  precise  num- 
ber of  enlistments  the  War 
Office  very  wisely  keeps  its 
own  counsel.  This  is  inform- 
ation which  Germany  would 
like  to  have.  From  what  I 
can  learn,  well  over  a  mil- 
lion men — probably  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half — in  the  first 
half  year  of  the  war  were 
raised  by  voluntary  enlist- 
m  e  n  t  for  Kitchener's 
Army.  In  addition,  about 
400,000,  forming  new  bat- 
talions, were  added  to  the 
Territorials  (comparable 
to  our  National  (iuard). 
Certainly  men  have  come 
forward  voluntarily  in  as 
great  numbers  as  could  be 
provided  with  shelter,  food 
and  warm  clothing,  and 
could  be  drilled.  As  it  looks 
at  this  writing  Britain  will 
raise  all  the  fighting  men 
necessary  without  having 
recourse  to  conscription.  I 
make  this  statement,  not 
only  because  of  the  confi- 
dence in  the  voluntary  sys- 
tem exprest  to  me  by  Cab- 
Bobs"  well-      inet    Ministers,    but    based 
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upon  talks  I  have  had  with  leaders  of 
the  Opposition,  who  desire  to  see 
conscription,  perhaps  by  a  softer 
name,  come  out  of  the  war. 

Personally,  I  was  very  much  dis- 
appointed with  the  results  of  British 
recruiting  in  the  early  days  of  the 
war.  It  took  three  weeks  to  raise  one 
hundred  thousand  men.  Insularity 
due  to  a  safeguarding  moat — other- 
wise the  English  Channel — and  ab- 
solute confidence  in  the  "sure  shield" 
of  the  Great  Fleet,  made  Englanders 
a  bit  too  complacent.  They  were  a 
nation  half  asleep.  They  woke  up  on 
a  Sunday  in  August,  when  many  of 
them  were  seeking  pleasure  and  rec- 
reation, giving  little  thought  of  war. 
The  London  Times,  sometimes  re- 
garded as  the  most  reliable  news- 
paper in  the  world,  published  a  story 
from  a  correspondent  in  France  the 
burden  of  which  was  that  the  British 
arms  had  not  only  been  defeated  but 
routed!  Remnants  of  what  once  had 
been  great  regiments,  the  correspond- 
ent wrote,  were  staggering  into  little 
towns  in  France,  telling  one  and  all 
a  story  of  complete  disaster.  This 
was  printed  in  a  special  Sunday  edi- 
tion, and  as  no  other  papers  issued 
"specials,"  the  report  went  undenied 
until  Monday.  The  report  galvanized 
the  youth  of  England,  Scotland, 
Wales  and  Ireland  into  activity — they 
began  to  seek  out  the  nearest  re- 
cruiting station  and  enlist.  Since  then 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  aided  by 
leaders  of  the  Opposition  and  of  the 


Labor  and  Nationalist  parties,  have 
eloquently  asked  for  volunteers.  The 
War  Office  has  advertised  for  re- 
cruits, and  advertised  very  ef- 
fectively. 

In  August  and  September,  indeed 
well  into  October,  most  of  the  volun- 
teers were  under  canvas.  I  visited 
Frensham  Ponds,  where  about  20,000 
raw  recruits  were  in  training.  And 
this  is  a  good  place  to  call  attention 
to  one  great  point  about  the  New 
Army,  wherein  it  conforms  to  the 
best  traditions  of  the  British  mili- 
tary. I  mean  the  notable  cleanliness 
of  the  men.  It  was  a  chill  autumn 
day  when  I  visited  Frensham,  but 
immediately  the  day's  drill  was  over 
hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  men 
made  a  rush  for  the  ponds.  A  sur- 
prizingly  large  number  got  down  to 
nature's  uniform  and  dove  in ;  all  the 
others  stripped  to  the  waist;  lath- 
ered, and  scrubbed  head,  face  and 
body,  not  forgetting  to  brush  their 
teeth.  Since  then  I  have  seen  thou- 
sands of  Kitchener's  Army.  I  have 
observed  them  after  a  long  route 
march  in  the  mud.  They  were  dirty 
— if  you  take  the  adjective  as  a  de- 
rivative of  dirt — but  not  grimy,  nev- 
er grubby.  And  every  man  shaved! 
That  is  a  sine  qua  non  every  day  of 
service  in  the  British  Army,  unless 
fighting  interferes.  No  other  excuse 
is  tolerated. 

Next  to  cleanliness  comes  physical 
fitness.  The  gymnasium  instructor  is 
as  important  in  the  scheme  of  mili- 


tary things  as  the  drill  sergeant  or 
the  musketry  instructor.  Swedish 
drill  in  the  open — that  is  as  neces- 
sary to  the  Kitchener  Army  recruit 
as  rope-skipping  is  to  the  boxer 
training  for  a  hard  bout. 

The  Army  Orders  prescribe  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  of  physical  drill 
the  first  and  second  days  of  recruit 
training,  and  then  on  during  the  ten 
weeks  of  preparation  an  hour  a  day, 
every  day  except  Sunday.  By  this 
time,  with  the  other  strenuous  exer- 
cize of  drilling  and  marching,  the 
recruit  finds  himself  a  new  man. 
Some  one  said  to  me,  and  very  truly, 
that  if  the  war  could  end  now,  Brit- 
ain would  be  a  great  gainer,  if  for 
no  other  reason  thru  the  physical  re- 
generation of  very  many  of  her 
youth. 

As  provided  in  the  Army  Orders, 
squad  drill  occupies  five  weeks,  after 
which  the  men  drill  in  platoons.  Mus- 
ketrj'  begins  the  first  week — and 
never  ends;  route-marching  the 
fourth  week  and  continues.  Then 
there  is  extended  order  drill,  night 
work,  outposts,  entrenching,  and  in 
the  ninth  and  tenth  weeks  bayonet- 
fighting.  During  the  period  of  recruit 
training  forty-eight  hours  of  hard, 
gruelling  work — eight  hours  a  day 
for  six  days  a  week — is  required, 
with  lectures  in  addition. 

On  the  completion  of  recruit  train- 
ing begins  the  collective  training  of 
the  men.  As  a  company,  the  young 
soldiers   are  put  thru   a  five-weeks' 
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course  of  company  training  under  its 
own  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers.  After  that  follow  battalion 
and  brigade  training.  Finally,  the 
division  is  brought  together  for  a 
week  before  taking  the  field. 

The  interesting  thing  about  prepa- 
ration for  war  is  that  it  can  be  so  in- 
teresting! This  crost  my  mind  nu- 
merous times  in  the  course  of  my 
observations  at  Aldershot.  Here  one 
sees  every  variety  of  war  game  in 
progress,  every  stage  of  the  training 
and  schooling  of  soldiers.  In  front 
of  the  General  Staff  Headquarters 
were  the  raw  recruit  and  the  man 
about  ready  for  company  drill.  The 
raw  recruit  was  in  citizen's  clothes. 
He  wore  a  soft  hat,  a  bowler  (derby) 
or  a  golf  cap.  He  was  either  neatly 
drest,  warmly  clothed,  but  oat  of 
fashion,  or  somewhat  seedy  in  ap- 
pearance. Either  quick  to  learn,  or 
slow  to  acquire  the  primary  elements 
of  soldiering.  But  he  was  alert,  eager 
— not  one  going  thru  it  merely  to  get 
done  with  it!  And  what  he  had  to 
learn  at  first  was  far  from  an  ex- 
citing pastime. 

"Attention!" — which  meant  heels 
together  and  in  line.  Feet  turned  out 
at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees. 
Knees  straight.  Body  erect  and  car- 
ried evenly  over  thighs.  Shoulders 
level  and  square  to  the  front.  Chest 
in  its  natural  position — no  pouter- 
pigeon-ing.  Arms  hanging  easily,  as 
straight  as  their  natural  bend  will 
allow;  thumbs  immediately  behind 
seams  of  trousers.  Hands  partially 
closed,  and  backs  of  fingers  touching 
thumbs  lightly,  thumb  close  to  fore- 
finger. Head  balanced  evenly  on  neck, 
and  eyes  looking  straight  to  the 
front,  on  their  own  level. 

It  doesn't  sound  difficult,  but  try  it ! 

Drill,  so  opined  a  sergeant-instruc- 
tor, is  intended  to  make  men  "nippy," 
and  they  should  never  allow  them- 
selves to  go  to  sleep  over  it,  or  wan- 
der thru  the  various  formations. 
Keen  men  drill  better  than  "slackers" 


of  course,  but,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  quality  of  the  drill  depends 
on  the  way  in  which  commands  are 
given.  "Indistinct  and  slovenly  com- 
mands," says  Infantry  Training,  "be- 
get slovenly  movements  and  must  be 
avoided."  Much  depends  on  the  "bite" 
the  instructor  puts  into  his  com- 
mand. 

Trust  the  non-commissioned  officer 
for  that.  Wellington  described  the 
British  non-commissioned  officer  as 
the  "backbone  of  the  army."  He  is 
certainly  the  "live  wire"  of  the  New 
Army.  Britain  has  canvassed  the 
British  Isles  for  non-coms,  retired 
into  civil  life,  and  has  induced  many 
of  these  efficient  patriots  to  lend  a 
hand  in  the  making  of  Kitchener's 
Army.  Until  the  volunteers  pass  the 
stage  of  recruit  training  and  take  up 
company  drill,  the  non-com.  is  the 
whole  show.  Watch  him  in  squad  or 
platoon  drill  and  your  admiration 
grows.  With  his  swagger-stick  he  is 
like  the  leader  of  an  orchestra  re- 
hearsing his  men  in  "God  Save  the 
King."  He  orders  "Form — Fours — 
March!"  The  recruits  get  under  way 
and  the  man  with  the  baton  supplies 
the  fife  and  drums  with  "Left  .  .  . 
Left  .  .  .  Left  .  .  .  Right  .  .  .  Left!" 
And  dissatisfied  with  the  high-step- 
ping qualities  of  the  squad,  he 
growls:  "Pick  'em  up!  Pick  'em  up!" 

After  Right  Wheel,  then  Left 
Wheel,  the  recruits  are  brought  to 
Attention  in  two  supposedly  straight 
lines.  But  instead  of  being  straight 
the  lines  sag  in  the  middle.  The  non- 
com,  deserts  the  manual  and  speaks 
from  the  shoulder:  "Look,  you!  in 
the  center — -you're  all  over  the  bloom- 
in'  shop!"  There  is  a  faint  smile  on 
some  of  the  faces  at  "shop" — whence 
these  recruits  came! 

Two  things  above  all  else  imprest 
me  about  squad  and  platoon  drill. 
The  first  was  the  clear  indication  that 
the  men  were  eager  to  learn — that 
they  weren't  going  thru  the  motions 
to  get  the  drill  over.  The  second  was 


a  degree  of  wonder  that  they  could 
throw  so  much  zest  into  it  without 
music.  In  front  of  headquarters  there 
was  precisely  one  drum!  And  the 
drummer  used  only  one  stick!  By  his 
side  on  a  chair  was  one  of  those  tick- 
tocking  metronomes,  which  gave  him 
the  time,  and  he  was  transmitting 
the  correct  step  to  an  awkward 
squad.  Otherwise,  in  a  long  day  at 
Aldershot  I  heard  just  two  sets  of 
bagpipes — the  Scotch  will  have  their 
pipes,  'tis  said — but  not  a  band  of 
music.  The  reason  ?  Bandsmen  of  the 
British  Army  are  stretcher-bearers 
in  war  time,  so  the  army  bandsmen 
are  at  the  front  ministering  to  the 
wounded. 

In  June,  on  the  King's  birthday,  at 
the  gorgeous  spectacle,  "The  Troop- 
ing of  the  Colors"  at  the  Horse 
Guards'  Parade,  there  was  martial 
music — music  by  combined  bands 
without  cessation.  But  after  war  be- 
gan there  was  no  music  at  the  Horse 
Guards'  Parade,  altho  here  is  one  of 
the  principal  recruiting  centers.  The 
windows  of  the  Prime  Minister's 
residence  look  out  upon  the  parade, 
and  Mrs.  Asquith,  realizing  and  feel- 
ing the  lack  of  martial  music,  saw 
to  it  that  a  band  was  provided.  Now 
there  is  a  movement  to  supply  bands- 
men and  music  to  the  New  Army. 
Rudyard  Kipling  is  the  honorary  re- 
cruiting sergeant. 

Longmoor  is  another  of  England's 
permanent  military  camps.  I  jour- 
neyed there  to  learn  something  of 
musketry  practise,  having  heard  that 
Kitchener's  Army  was  showing  up 
remarkably  well.  Great  Britain's 
Army,  heretofore,  being  small  in 
comparison  with  Continental  armies, 
had  to  be  good.  The  military  authori- 
ties of  Great  Britain  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  production  of  rifle 
shots  who  can  make  at  least  three 
hits  to  the  enemy's  two'.  In  the  first 
instance  the  recruit  is  taught  accu- 
rate aiming  to  a  standard  scarcely 
known  on  the  Continent.   He  is  ex- 
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pected  to  put  every  shot  into  an 
eight-inch  ring  at  100  yards.  The 
Territorials,  even,  have  a  qualifying 
standard  of  eighty  per  cent  of  shots 
in  a  twelve-inch  ring,  whereas  in 
France  a  recruit  is  passed  into  his 
company  if  he  can  put  fifty  per  cent 
of  his  shots  in  an  eighteen-inch  ring 
at  that  range. 

The  day  I  visited  Longmoor  a  lot 
of  recruits  were  shooting  on  the 
range  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives. 
They  had  been  taught  to  handle  and 
sight  their  rifles.  On  a  miniature 
range  they  had  reached  the  required 
standard  at  twenty-five  yards  with  a 
small-bore  cartridge.  Now  thej^  were 
to  show  what  thev  could  do  in  the 


open  at  100  yards. 
This  was  the 
game: 

The  "bull,"  as 
they  call  the 
black  center,  is 
eight  inches  in 
diameter.  Then 
comes  an  outer 
circle  of  twelve 
inches,  and  then 
one  of  sixteen 
inches  in  diame- 
ter. The  recruit 
aims  at  "six 
o'clock — that  is, 
at  what  would  be 
the  numeral  6  if 
the  bull's  -  eye 
were  a  clock  face. 
He  has  five  shots 
in  succession,  and 
his  problem  is  to 
get  all  of  the 
shots  within  the 
sixteen-inch  cir- 
cle, at  least,  and, 
most  important, 
to  cluster  these 
shots  within  as 
small  a  space  as 
possible — say,  five 
shots  within  a 
sixteen-inch  circle  and  then  clus- 
tered within  an  eight-inch  inner  cir- 
cle. It  is  not  essential,  at  this  first 
trial,  to  plug  the  bull's-eye;  for 
if  the  recruit  can  cluster  his  shots 
in  an  eight-inch  circle,  provided  this 
inner  imaginary  ring  lies  within  the 
sixteen-inch  circle,  then  it  is  merely 
a  question  of  correcting  his  aim  and 
perhaps  altering  the  sights  of  his 
rifle,  to  enable  him  to  plunk  all  of  his 
five  shots  into  the  "bull." 

To  report:  Accompanied  by  the 
musketry  staff  officer,  I  entered  the 
concrete  butts.  Above  my  head  I 
could  see  the  paper  targets,  thru 
which  the  rifle  balls  sped  to  the 
earth   embankment  beyond.    I   could 


walk  along  and  watch  the  scores  in 
the  making.  And  what  'I  witnessed 
was  amazing. 

First,  it  was  the  uncommon  excep- 
tion when  shots  went  wide  of  the  six- 
teen-inch circle.  Second,  it  was  usual 
for  the  recruit's  flve  shots  to  be  clus- 
tered in  an  imaginary  twelve-inch 
circle  (within  the  sixteen-inch  of 
course).  Third,  it  was  most  surpriz- 
ing to  see  the  number  of  the  men 
who,  shooting  on  the  open  range  and 
at  100  yards  for  the  first  time,  clus- 
tered their  five  shots  in  an  eight-inch 
circle. 

My  belief  is  that  the  rifie-shooting 
of  Kitchener's  Army  is  destined  to 
be  especially  deadly.  If  the  Germans 
were  astonished  at  Mons — as  they 
were — by  the  accurate  rapid-fire  of 
the  British,  delivered  in  sudden  pow- 
erful bursts,  they  are  certain  to  be 
dismayed  at  the  rifle-fire  of  the  New 
Army.  As  man-killers  Kitchener's 
volunteers  will  hold  their  own  with 
the  dogged  sharpshooting  Regulars. 

Having  talked  with  friendly  offi- 
cers at  the  War  Oflftce  and  at  General 
Staff  Headquarters,  Aldershot,  I  con- 
clude that  the  two  qualities  the  de- 
velopment of  which  is  sought  in  the 
making  of  the  New  Army  are  physi- 
cal fitness  and  tenacity.  When  men 
accustomed  to  the  creature  comforts 
of  life,  if  not  to  its  luxuries,  can 
undergo  the  trials  of  the  wettest  and 
muddiest  December  in  half  a  cen- 
tury, sleeping  in  damp  huts,  with 
clothes  never  dry,  and  not  complain, 
but  enter  into  each  day's  severe  train- 
ing as  if  it  were  rare  sport,  such  men 
have  in  them  the  roots  of  tenacity. 
And  when,  after  a  morning's  route- 
marching  of  fifteen  miles,  burdened 
with  sixty-one  pounds  of  equipment, 
these  men  enthusiastically  compete 
in  a  cross-country  run,  thru  slush  and 
mud,  of  seven  miles,  every  man, 
whether  commissioned  oflicer  or  pri- 
vate, finishing  strong,  they  must  in- 
deed be  physically  fit.  All  this  can  be 
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said  of  Kitchener's  Army — and  then 
one  has  not'  begun  to  characterize  its 
remarkable  spirit. 

My  friend  the  Major,  whose  home 
is  two  miles  out  of  town  and  who 
habitually  made  the  round  trip  three 
times  daily,  gave  me  my  first  lesson 
in  British  spirit.  Five  years  he  had 
been  on  the  retired  list,  and  his  one 
regret  appeared  to  be  that  retirement 
had  come  before  he  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  He 
never  missed  playing  with  the  Hasle- 
mere  cricket  team  and  was  accounted 
one  of  its  best  batsmen.  Well,  the  day 
war  broke  the  Major  wrote  to  the 
War  Office,  offering  his  services  to 
King  and  country.  Politely  the  War 
Office  placed  his  name  on  the  waiting 
list,  nothing  more.  Again  he  wrote, 
begging  for  a  chance.  Unappeasingly 
the  War  Office  offered  to  make  him 
an  honorary  recruiting  officer.  The 
Major  declined,  not  without  some 
show  of  righteous  indignation.  Pri- 
vately he  growled:  "If  my  services 
are  worth  anything — and  I've  seen 
eight  campaigns — they  are  worth 
paying    for."    He    didn't    stop    with 


growling,  either.  Another  broadside 
he  directed  at  the  War  Office.  This 
consisted  of  a  recital  of  his  activities 
since  retirement,  a  newspaper  sum- 
mary of  his  cricket  record,  a  certifi- 
cate of  health  and  physical  fitness 
from  a  physician,  and  a  more  earnest 
plea  to  be  returned  to  the  active  list. 
The  Major's  request  was  granted  and 
he  was  assigned,  at  his  old  rank,  to 
a  raw  battalion  of  the  New  Army. 
Now  a  lieutenant-colonel,  he  is  in 
command.  If  denied  the  right  to  take 
the  field  on  the  Continent  he  will  raise 
a  howl  that  will  resound  along  White- 
hall from  Trafalgar  Square  to  the 
Houses  of  Parliament. 

Then  there  is  the  case  of  the  so- 
licitor who,  before  the  war,  was  con- 
tent with  a  growing  practise  and 
never  gave  a  thought  to  taking  up 
arms.  Five  months  later  and,  his  face 
browned  and  hardened  by  wind  and 
weather,  in  the  mud-stained  khaki  of 
an  ordinary  Tommy,  he  meets  a  par- 
ticularly smart-looking  lieutenant — 
and  neglects  to  salute  according  to 
regulations.  Follows  this  explanation 
from  the  new-made  Tommy: 


"Look  here,  old  chap,  I'm  fed  up 
with  saluting  officers.  I  seem  to  have 
met  most  of  the  commissioned  ranks 
of  His  Majesty's  forces  in  the  last 
half-hour.  Of  course,  you  can  make 
a  fuss  if  you  like,  but  after  this  show 
is .  over  I'll  never  send  you  another 
brief  if  you  do." 

Explanation?  The  officer  was  an 
old  university  friend  who  had  gone 
to  the  Bar.  Having  fought  thru  the 
South  African  "picnic"  (as  now 
called),  he  was  given  a  commission 
for  the  world  war.  In  peace  time  he 
had  been  favored  with  many  a  re- 
munerative brief  from  the  solicitor 
— the  Tommy  who  now  good-natured- 
ly "groused"  about  saluting.  One  of 
the  many  illustrations  of  the  topsy- 
turvy jumbling  of  former  relation- 
ships— one  of  the  delicious  incidents 
characterizing  Field  Marshal  Earl 
Kitchener's  democratic  army. 

In  Kitchener's  Army  caste,  class 
and  mass  are  tumbled  helter-skelter 
into  the  melting-pot.  The  result  is 
that  man  is  made  master  and  master 
made  man. 

Hasle^nere,  England 


YOUR    COUNTRY'S    CALL 

By  an  Australian  Mother 

On  sending  her  boy  of  nineteen  into  training  for  the  Great  War 

That  prize  you  wrung  from  life,  with  pain  and  tears, 
Mother,  your  country  claims.     It  is  not  yours. 
Be  silent.      Yes,  I  know  you  bartered  health, 
All  maiden  s  vanity,  all  woman's  wealth. 
Wove  in  one  strand  each  asset  you  have  won. 
Laid  at  the  feet  of  God,  and  bought — your  son. 
Deeming  yourself  made  rich.     To  build  him  fair. 
Then  toiled  and  anguished,  selfless,  in  his  care, 
Joyed  in  your  sacrifice,  that  he  might  grow. 
That  thing  of  pride,  your  son.     Now  he  must  go. 
With  all  those  hopes,  that  help  to  make  his  worth. 
Crowned  with  your  highest  self,  he  must  go  forth. 
Where^  Why?  Don't  think.  Just  smother  up  the  pain. 
Give  him  up  quickly,  for  his  country 's  gain. 
Give,  give  those  strong  young  limbs,  those  merry  smiles, 
That  voice  that  thrills  you,  all  those  tender  wiles 
With  which  he  wins  you,  and  delights  you  so. 
Tradition  calls  him,  and  his  country's  wo. 
Give  him  up  proudly.      You  have  done  yoiir  share. 
There  may  be  recompense — somewhere. 

Shirley,  Queensland,   Australia 
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A  SOLDIER  DIPLOMAT 


IIP    tio  „o^  "    ^-     SCOTT.    CHIEF    OF    THE    OENEKAL    STAFF    OF    THE    UNITED     STATES     ARMY,     KNOWS     HOW     TO     WIN    VICTORIES     WITHOUT     FIGHTING 

Vnrn   'TUL'i^    \,^^  ,  ^^    ^^^    ™     '^'^    UPRISING    AMONG    THE    PIUTE    INDIANS '  IN    UTAH     BY    THE    SIMPLE    PROCESS    OF    GOING     OUT    AND     TALKING    THINGS    OVER 
iiM    THEM.    NOT    LONG    AGO   HE    ELIMINATED   ONE    POSSIBILITY   OF   FRICTION    BETWEEN    THE    UNITED    STATES    AND   MEXICO  BY  PFJISUADING   THE  VILLA   FORCES   NOT 
TO    FIGHT    TOO    CLOSE    TO    THE    AMERICA!^    BORDER.     HE    IS    PROBABLY    NONE    THE     WORSE    DIPLOMAT    FOR    BEING    A    TIIORO    SOLDIER 


THE        PEACE        CENTENARY        PRIZE        CONTEST 


THE  TREATY   AND  THE   CANAL 

THE  FINAL  ARTICLE  OF  A  SERIES  OF  EIGHT 

BY   PRESTON    WILLIAM   SLOSSON 

ON  THE  HUNDRED  YEARS  OF  PEACE  AMONG  ENGLISH  SPEAKING  PEOPLES 


THE  history  of  the  Panama 
Canal  really  begins  with 
Christopher  Columbus.  Co- 
lumbus was  not  seeking  for  a  new 
world  when  he  crost  the  Atlantic; 
he  was  looking  for  a  new  route 
to  eastern  Asia  which  should  be 
entirely  by  water.  In  fact,  Colum- 
bus skirted  along  the  coast  of  Pan- 
ama on  his  fourth  voyage  to  Amej*- 
ica,  altho  it  was  left  for  the  Spanish 
explorer  Balboa  to  cross  the  isthmus. 
Even  after  it  was  generally  known 
in  Europe  that  the  lands  which 
Columbus  had  discovered  were  no 
part  of  Asia  but  a  great  barrier  of 
land  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific  Oceans,  explorers  searched 
the  coast  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to 
the  southern  tip  of  South  America 
for  a  waterway.  Hudson  sailed  far 
up  the  great  river  which  bears  his 
name  today,  hoping  that  it  might 
turn  out  to  be  the  "Northwest-Pas- 
sage" for  which  all  the  nations  of 
western  Europe  were  looking.  But 
nowhere  from  the  Straits  of  Magel- 
lan in  the  far  south  to  the  ice-choked 
seas  north  of  Canada  could  an  open- 
ing for  commerce  be  found.  All  mer- 
chants trading  with  China,  Japan  or 
India  had  to  send  their  goods  thou- 
sands of  miles  out  of  their  way 
around  Africa  or  South  America  or 
else  unship  them,  send  them  by  land 
and  then  load  them  again  onto  ships. 
There  were  no  railroads  in  those 
days  and  the  Suez  Canal  which  now 
joins  the  Mediterranean  Sea  with  the 
Red  Sea  had  not  yet  been  dug.  It  is 
small  wonder  that  many  persons 
spoke  of  cutting  a  waterway  from 
ocean  to  ocean  themselves  since  Na- 
ture forgot  to  supply  one. 

If  you  look  .at  a  map  of  all  Amer- 
ica you  will  see  several  places  where 
the  two  great  oceans  come  so  closely 
together  that  a  canal  could  be  dug 
to  connect  them.  Alexander  von 
Humboldt,  the  German  scientist, 
mentioned  nine  possible  routes.  Some 
of  these  possible  canals  would  have 
cost  far  too  much  for  the  advan- 
tages to  be  gained  from  them;  but 
at  least  two  routes,  one  by  way  of 
Lake  Nicaragua  and  one  by  way  of 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  were  of 
practical  value.  The  first  of  these  two 
routes  was  in  the  territory  of  the 
Republic  of  Nicaragua,  the  second  in 
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that  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia. 
Both  of  these  nations  were  small, 
very  poor  and  suffered  from  constant 
revolution.  Neither,  therefore,  was 
in  a  position  to  build  a  canal.  No 
European  government  could  build 
one  for  its  own  advantage  because 
the  United  States  would  have  consid- 
ered it  a  violation  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  for  a  foreign  power  to  seize 
American  land;  even  enough  for  a 
canal  strip.  There  were  three  other 
ways  in  which  the  Canal  might  be 
built:  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, by  a  private  American  com- 
pany, or  by  a  private  company  and 
controlled  by  no  nation.  We  have 
built  the  Canal  by  the  first  method, 
but  we  could  not  do  this  so  long  as 
the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  with 
Great  Britain  was  in  force. 

In  1846  the  United  States  got  the 
right  to  build  a  railroad  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  and  to  control 
and  protect  it.  We  tried  to  make  a 
treaty  of  the  same  sort  with  Nica- 
ragua which  would  allow  us  to  build 
a  line  of  transit,  railroad  or  canal, 
across  the  country.  But,  while  Nica- 
ragua was  willing.  Great  Britain 
objected  most  strongly.  The  British 
had  a  claim,  dating  back  to  the  days 


when  Spain  owned  all  of  Central 
America,  to  "protect"  a  tribe  of  In- 
dians on  the  coast  of  Nicaragua, 
known  as  the  Mosquito  Indians.  This 
strip  of  land,  the  "Mosquito  coast," 
which  was  under  the  power  of  the 
British  Empire,  lay  right  across  the 
path  of  the  proposed  canal.  The  Brit- 
ish were  not  willing  to  let  a  purely 
American  railroad  or  canal  cross  ter- 
ritory they  controlled,  and  the  United 
States  was  not  willing  to  go  to 
war  about  the  matter.  So  the  British 
minister  to  Washington,  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer,  and  the  American  Secretary 
of  State,  Mr.  Clayton,  arranged  a 
treaty  in  1850  to  settle  once  for  all 
the  relations  of  the  United  States 
and  of  Great  Britain  in  Central 
America.  This  treaty  provided  that 
neither  country  should  own  or  con- 
trol any  part  of  Central  America; 
that  neither  country  should  control 
the  Nicaragua  route  or  any  other 
that  might  be  used;  that  both  coun- 
tries should  support  any  private 
company  which  was  able  to  dig  a 
canal.  This  treaty  was  very  popular 
at  the  time  because  it  averted  the 
war  with  England  that  would  proba- 
bly have  come  had  we  insisted  upon 
enforcing  our  agreement  with  Nica- 


SOME  CANALS  THAT  WERE  NEVER  BUILT 
This  map,  from  Johnson's  Four  Centuries  of  the  Panama  Canal,  shows  all  of  the  routes  for  an 
interoceanic  passage  which  were  advocated  during  the  nineteenth  century.  The  choice  finally  nar- 
rowed down  Id  the  Nicaragua  and  Panama,  and  both  Congress  and  the  consulting  board  were 
divided  on  the  question  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  decided  in  favor  of  the  latter.  The  Tehuantepec  route 
i*  now  \'tilized  by  the  British  Interoceanic  Railroad.  Colombia  recently  refused  an  offer  of  many 
millions  from  the  United  States  for  the  Atrato  route.  Nicaragua  in  1849  ceded  to  the  United  States 
the  exclusive  right  to  construct  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Nicaragua,  but  the  occupation  of 
Fonseca   Bay   by   a  British-  fleet    put  a  stop   to   the    project   and   led   to  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty 
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ragua,  because  it  seemed  to  check 
the  growth  of  British  possessions 
which  had  been  carried  on  under  the 
name  of  "protecting"  the  Mosquito 
Indians,  and  because  it  was  believed 
that  some  private  company  would 
take  advantage  of  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  to  dig  the  long  wished  for 
canal. 

But  as  matters  turned  out,  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  became  one  of 
the  most  unpopular  agreements  that 
our  Government  ever  made.  In  the 
first  place,  the  British  insisted  that 
they  had  a  right  to  keep  all  of  the 
land  they  owned  when  the  treaty  was 
made;  including,  of  course,  the  Mos- 
quito coast.  Then,  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  made  it  impossible  for  the 
United  States  to  begin  a  canal  on  its 
own  account,  not  only  at  Nicaragua 
but  anywhere  else.  And  yet,  as  the 
nation  grew  and  the  Pacific  coast  be- 
came settled,  Americans  were  less 
and  less  willing  to  see  any  waterway 
between  the  oceans  which  was  not 
under  their  control.  This  meant  that 
the  United  States  would  rather  wait 
for  many  years  in  the  hope  of  get- 
ting an  American  canal  at  last  than 
to  have  a  canal  built  at  once  under 
European  ownership  or  control.  The 
United  States  Government  demanded 
that  a  new  treaty  be  made  on  the 
ground  that  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty  applied  only  to  the  special 
plans  on  foot  at  the  time  the  treaty 
was  made.  Great  Britain  replied  that 
the  treaty  had  no  time  limit  and  cer- 
tainly could  not  be  ended  merely  be- 
cause the  United  States  was  not  sat- 
isfied with  its  terms. 

The  French  engineer  De  Lesseps, 
who  had  become  famous  for  con- 
structing the  Suez  Canal,  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  deadlock  at  Nica- 
ragua to  start  a  company  for  work 
at  Panama.  This  was  a  private  con- 
cern, but  most  of  those  who  held 
stock  in  it  were  Frenchmen,  and 
France  hoped  much  from  the  under- 
taking. A  great  deal  of  digging  was 
done  but  at  a  cost  several  times  as 
great  as  De  Lesseps  had  hoped  it 
would  be.  Vast  sums  were  wasted  or 
misspent,  the  laborers  died  by  thou- 
sands and  in  1888  the  company  went 
into  bankruptcy.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, when  we  compare  our  success 
with  the  French  failure,  that  we  had 
two  great  advantages  at  Panama 
that  they  did  not.  We  know  that  mos- 
quitoes are  the  cause  of  malaria  and 
yellow  fever  and  so  we  have  been 
able  to  keep  the  workmen  healthy  by 
killing  the  insects.  When  the  De  Les- 
seps company  worked  on  the  canal 
no  one  knew  the  causes  of  the  fevers 
that  made  it  so  diflScult  for  white 
men  to  work  in  the  tropics.  Our 
other  great  advantage  was  in  having 
political  control  over  the  canal  route, 
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whereas  the  French  were  subject  to 
the  government  of  Colombia. 

While  work  was  still  going  on  at 
Panama,  a  private  American  com- 
pany started  work  at  Nicaragua,  but 
it  failed  in  the  panic  of  1893  and 
nothing  more  was  done  on  that 
route.  The  United  States  was  willing 
to  continue  work  at  Nicaragua  or 
buy  out  the  rights  of  the  company 
at  Panama,  but  it  could  do  neither 
so  long  as  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty 
stood  in  the  way.  Great  Britain 
consented  at  last  to  end  the  dead- 
lock and  permit  the  United  States 
to  construct,  operate  and  regulate 
a  canal.  John  Hay,  President  Mc- 
Kinley's  great  Secretary  of  State, 
and  the  British  Ambassador,  Lord 
Pauncefote,  made  a  treaty  which 
provided  for  an  American  canal 
but  did  not  allow  the  United 
States  to  fortify  it  or  close  it  in 
time  of  war.  The  Senate  objected  to 
this,  and  another  treaty,  made  in 
1901,  gave  the  United  States  prac- 
tically a  free  hand  in  managing  and 
protecting  the  canal.  One  clause  pro- 
vided that  toll  rates  should  be  equal 
to  the  ships  of  every  country.  This 
treaty  made  it  possible  for  us  to  go 
ahead  and  dig  a  canal,  but  it  left 
open  the  question  of  route.  At  first 
Nicaragua  was  favored,  but  the  Par- 
ama  Canal  Company  offered  to  sell 
its  rights  to  the  United  States  for 
forty  million  dollars  and  it  was  de- 
cided to  try  the  Panama  route.  But 
the  Republic  of  Colombia  was  badly 
in  need  of  money  at  the  time  and  de- 
manded more  and  more  money  for 
permission   to  make  use   of  Colom- 
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bian  territory.  The  owners  of  the 
private  company  were  much  afraid 
that  their  contract  to  build  the  canal 
would  come  to  an  end  before  Colom- 
bia would  come  to  terms  and  all  their 
property  become  worthless,  or  else 
that  the  American  Government 
would  turn  to  the  Nicaragua  route 
in  the  hope  of  a  cheaper  cost.  Sud- 
denly the  problem  was  solved  by  a 
revolution  in  the  state  of  Panama, 
where  revolutions  were  no  new 
thing,  for  the  American  consuls  re- 
ported fifty-three  outbreaks  in  fifty- 
seven  years.  The  state  of  Panama 
declared  itself  an  independent  na- 
tion and  was  almost  at  once  recog- 
nized by  the  United  States.  We  then 
bought  from  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama for  ten  million  dollars  the  right 
to  control  a  strip  of  land  ten  miles 
wide  across  the  country  and  within 
it  to  construct  a  canal.  Here  we  have 
been  at  work  ever  since,  and  our  suc- 
cess is  due  in  equal  measure  to  the 
engineers  under  Colonel  Goethals 
who  solved  the  material  difficulties 
which  barred  the  way  to  trade  for 
the  centuries  since  the  Spanish  ad- 
venturer Balboa  first  saw  the  Pacific 
from  the  hills  of  Panama;  to  the 
medical  men  under  Colonel  Gorgas 
who  solved  the  difficulties  of  dirt  and 
disease  and  tropical  climate  which 
had  wrecked  the  French  attempt;  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  statesmen,  British 
and  American,  who  solved  the  diplo- 
matic difficulties  which  had  barred 
us  ever  since  1850  from  digging  a 
purely  American  canal. 

The  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty,  like 
all  treaties,  could  be  read  in  more 
than  one  way.  President  Taft  and  a 
large  section  of  the  American  people 
in  all  parties  thought  that  it  was  no 
"discrimination"  against  British  or 
any  other  shipping  to  exempt  our 
coastwise  shipping  from  paying  tolls 
because  our  coastwise  trade  was  car- 
ried by  American  ships  and  so  did 
not  compete  with  foreign  steamship 
lines.  The  British  insisted  that  this 
was  a  very  strange  way  of  reading 
the  plain  words  of  the  treaty,  which 
would  certainly  have  been  a  poor 
bargain  for  England  if  it  meant  that 
a  ship  going  from  Boston  to  San 
Francisco  could  pass  thru  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  free  of  charge  while  a 
British  ship  going  from  Jamaica  to 
Vancouver  would  have  to  pay  tolls. 
President  Wilson  rightly  regarded 
our  friendship  with  Great  Britain  as 
more  important  than  an  extreme  in- 
sistence upon  American  "rights" 
which  might  turn  out  not  to  be 
rights  at  all.  A  crown  of  honor  was 
set  upon  a  great  enterprize  when,  on 
June  15,  1914,  the  President  signed 
a  bill  repealing  the  special  privilege 
of  freedom  from  tolls  granted  to 
American  coastwise  ships. 


LILLIAN  GISH  IN  THE  PHOTOPLAY  OF  "ENOCH  ARDEN' 


"LONG    LINES    Of    CLIFF    BREAKING    HAVE    LEFT    A    CHASM  : 
AND    IN    THE    CHASM    ARE    FOAM    AND    YELLOW    SANDS  ; 
HERE    ON    THIS    BEACH    A    HUNDRED    YEARS    AGO, 
THREE    CHILDREN    OF    THREE    HOUSES,    ANNIE    LEE, 
THE    PRETTIEST    LITTLE   DAMSEL    IN    THE    PORT, 
AND    PHILIP    RAY,    THE    MILLER'S    ONLY    SON. 
AND    ENOCH     ARDEN,    A    ROUGH    SAIL0R"S    LAD, 
MADE    ORPHAN    BY    A    WINTER    SHIPWRECK,    PLAY'D 
AMONG   THE    WASTE    AND   LUMBER   OF   THE  SHORE." — Enoch   Arden. 


GATHERING   UP  THE   SHELLS   BY   THE  SEASHORE 

TWO    SCENES     FROM     TENNYSON'S     "ENOCH     ARDEN"     AS     DRAMATIZED     IN     THE     MUTUAL    MASTER   PICTURES,   JUST    RELEASED 
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THE  MOVING  WORLD 

A    KEVIEW    OF    NEWAND 
IMPORTANT    MOTION    P  I  C  T  U  KE  S 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  MOTION 
PICTURE 

A  year  ago  this  week,  when  we  start- 
ed this  department  for  the  criticism  of 
motion  pictures,  we  exprest  the  opinion 
in  an  editorial  on  "The  Birth  of  a  New 
Art"  that  the  motion  picture  already 
ranked  with  printing  in  the  scope  of  its 
influence  and  that  it  possest  possibili- 
ties of  artistic  development  which  would 
enable  it  in  some  respects  to  surpass 
painting  and  stage  dram.a.  Some  of  our 
readers  were  inclined  to  scoff  at  the 
mere  suggestion  that  the  new  art 
could  in  any  way  rival  the  older.  But 
during  the  past  year  the  motion  picture 
has  developed  so  rapidly  in  beauty  and 
freedom  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt 
of  its  artistic  capabilities. 

The  crude  test  of  the  box  office  is 
alone  sufficient  to  show  that.  A  few 
years  ago  the  moving-picture  show  was 
thought  of  as  something  to  while  away 
a  half  hour  of  spare  time.  It  was  a 
scientific  curiosity  and  well  worth  a 
nickel,  even  a  dime,  to  see  a  diver  jump- 
ing off  a  spring-board,  a  train  rushing 
by,  a  fire-engine  dashing  forward  or  a 
lot  of  funny  folk  chasing  a  small  boy. 
But  this  winter  we  have  seen  a  line  of 
people  stretching  from  the  box  office 
into  the  street  waiting  for  a  chance  to 
pay  one  or  two  dollars  for  a  modem 
photo  drama,  while  Broadway  stars  in 
the  theater  next  door  were  playing  to 
half-empty  houses  at  the  same  price. 
These  crowds  are  not  drawn  by  novelty 
or  by  scientific  interest,  they  are  not 
tricked  into  coming  by  advertising; 
they  have  compared  the  motion  picture 
with  the  melodrama,  the  problem  play 
or  the  musical  comedy  as  an  evening's 
entertainment  and  prefer  it. 

The  reason  for  their  preference  is  ob- 
vious and  not  unreasonable.  The  film 
play,  compared  with  its  rival,  the  stage 
play,  has  certain  serious  defects,  nota- 
bly the  absence  of  sound  and  color.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  has  certain  com- 
pensating qualities  of  its  own  and  pro- 
ducers are  very  wisely  laying  more 
stress  on  these  instead  of  imitating 
what  the  stage  can  always  do  better. 
For  instance,  the  film  playwright  can 
use  all  outdoors  for  his  background  in- 
stead of  a  painted  and  rumpled  back- 
drop. He  can  change  the  scene  oftener 
than  the  Elizabethan  dramatist.  He  can 
dip  into  the  future  or  the  past  as  tho 
he  were  in  Wells's  time-machine.  He 
can  use  literally  an  army  of  supernu- 
meraries in  place  of  a  dozen  attendants 
with  spears.  He  can  reveal  the  mind  of 
his  characters  in  two  ways,  neither  of 
them  possible  on  the  stage,  first  by 
bringing  the  actor  so  close  that  the 
spectator  can  read  his  facial  expression, 
and,  second,  by  visualizing  his  memo- 
ries or  imaginings.  He  can,  if  he  so 
desires,  wreck  a  train,  burn  a  house, 
sink  a  ship  or  blow  up  a  fort,  since  he 


does  not  have  to  repeat  the  expense 
every  night. 

It  is  natural  that  the  new  art  should 
tend  to  run  to  excess  in  those  things 
which  it  can  do  best.  The  film  artist 
is  so  tickled  at  the  idea  that  he  can  por- 
tray motion  that  he  is  apt  to  put  in 
too  much  motion.  He  keeps  his  actors 
on  the  jump  and  the  projector  makes 
it  worse  by  turning  the  crank  so  fast 
that  the  characters  flicker  past  like 
fence  posts  seen  from  a  trolley  car.  He 
crowds  in  masses  of  people  in  meaning- 
less movement.  He  flashes  back  and  for- 
ward and  all  about  until  the  spectator 
does  not  know  "where  he  is  at."  He  em- 
ploys a  sensational  catastrophe  as  a 
substitute  for  a  logical  ploL. 

But  these  are  the  inevitable  extrava- 
gances of  youth  and  are  already  being 
eliminated  in  the  best  of  the  feature 
films.  The  motion  picture  has  estab- 
lished itself  and  in  some  form  or  other 
will  become  a  permanent  part  of  the 
intellectual  and  esthetic  life  of  the  na- 
tion. 


DRAMATIZED   RACE  PREJUDICE 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  good  photo- 
graphy and  fine  mass  action  should  be 
wasted  and  worse  than  wasted  on  such 
a  theme  as  that  of  The  Birth  of  a  Na- 
tion. Mr.  D.  W.  Griffith  has  surpassed 
himself  as  a  producer  and  some  of  the 
scenes  are  as  striking  as  any  that  have 
ever  been  filmed.  Sherman's  march  to 
the  sea  and  Pickett's  charge  at  Gettys- 
burg are  shown  "as  large  as  life"  and 
the  assassination  of  Lincoln  is  present- 
ed with  a  careful  attention  to  detail 
that  gives  it  a  real  historic  interest. 

But  all  this  is  subordinated  to  the 
immoral  lesson  which  the  play  is  de- 
signed to  teach,  that  the  negro  is 
ever  a  savage  and  must  not  under 
any  circumstances  be  allowed  to  vote 
or  to  rise  from  a  servile  or  subordinate 
position.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Dixon's 
Clansman  supplies  the  plot,  but  the 
filmed  play  is  much  worse  than  the  book 
because  seeing  a  thing  is  more  impres- 
sive than  being  told  about  it.  The  gro- 
tesque excesses  of  the  Reconstruction 
Period  are  made  the  most  of  and  twice 
in  the  course  of  the  evening  the  strug- 
gles of  a  white  girl  to  escape  from  a 
black  brute  are  presented  at  agonizing 
length.  By  an  ingenious  sequence  of 
scenes  the  audience  is  led  to  applaud 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  whenever  it  appears, 
even  where  it  drives  the  negroes  from 
the  polls.  Music  lends  insidious  aid  to 
emphasize  the  teaching  of  the  screen, 
for  the  tom-tom  beats  from  time  to  time 
to  convince  us  that  the  colored  man,  well 
drest  and  educated  tho  he  may  be,  came 
from  Africa.  Why  is  not  some  Asiatic 
instrument  used  to  remind  us  that  the 
Aryan  came  from  the  wrong  side  of  the 
Caucasus? 

Such  a  play,  insulting  as  it  is  to  a 


large  part  of  our  population  and  arous- 
ing the  worst  sentiments  in  the  rest, 
is,  in  our  opinion,  vastly  more  danger- 
ous in  its  influence  than  the  obscenity 
or  lessons  in  practical  burglary  which 
are  now  quite  rightly  ruled  out.  Still 
we  do  not  hold  with  those  who  are  try- 
ing to  get  it  supprest  by  law  or  the 
censorship.  We  do  not  see  by  what 
reason  the  voluntary  Board  of  Censor- 
ship required  the  elimination  of  the 
legend:  "Having  profited  by  the  trade 
and  having  no  use  for  slaves  them- 
selves, the  traders  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century  became  the  Abolition- 
ists of  the  Nineteenth."  This  is  a 
monstrous  perversion  of  history,  but 
supposing  it  is,  Mr.  Dixon  and  Mr. 
Griffith  apparently  believe  it,  and 
if  so  we  cannot  deny  them  the  right 
to  express  their  opinion  in  their  own 
impressive  way,  as  we  express  ours  in 
the  feebler  medium  of  cold  type.  Still 
more  dangerous  than  such  a  play  would 
be  to  have  the  American  people  put  into 
the  hands  of  any  ofl^icials  the  power  to 
decide  what  is  good  history  and  bad, 
and  to  suppress  any  films  that  they  re- 
gard as  likely  to  have  an  injurious  in- 
fluence on  public  sentiment.  Before  long 
perhaps  some  reformer  will  write  a 
scenario  attacking  some  established  in- 
stitution of  the  moderii  world,  as  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin  attacked  slavery  and  it 
would  be  unfortunate  then  to  have  the 
suppression  of  The  Birth  of  a  Nation 
to  appeal  to  as  a  precedent  for  similar 
action. 


THE   FILM    KAISER 

The  Biography  of  the  Kaiser  shows 
intimate  views  of  the  German  Emperor 
at  various  public  functions  partly  of  civil 
and  partly  of  military  character.  They 
give  a  very  graphic  portrayal  of  mili- 
tary maneuvers  and  show  in  great  de- 
tail the  visit  of  the  Emperor  to  the 
Swiss  Republic.  The  visit  of  the  Em- 
",:eror  to  the  Krupp  factories  at  Essen, 
the  opening  of  a  new  harbor  in  Frank- 
fort by  the  Emperor,  the  crossing  of  a 
river  on  a  pontoon  bridge  constructed 
under  the  eyes  of  the  Emperor,  the  visit 
of  the  Emperor  and  Empress  to  the 
'ectures  of  the  American  Exchange  Pro- 
fessors and  various  other  similar  scenes 
make  up  this  biogi-aphic  film.  (Kaiser 
Film  Company,  New  York.) 


THE  FLYING  MACHINE 

The  building  of  an  aeroplane  from 
the  putting  together  of  the  first  skel- 
eton to  the  insertion  of  the  propeller 
is  visualized  in  this  picture.  One  is 
struck  by  the  ease  and  rapidity  with 
which  the  work  is  done,  but  it  is  easy  to 
follow  every  stage  of  the  progress  and 
the  interest  is  indeed  well  sustained. 
{Vero  Educational  Society,  New  York.) 
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This  portrait  by  Eugene  Speicher,  shown  at  the  ninetieth 
annual  exhibition  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  at  New 
York,  was  awarded  the  First  Hallgarten  Prize,  one  of  three 
offered  for  "the  best  three  pictures  in  oil  colors  painted  in 
the  United  States  by  American  citizens  under  thirty-five 
years  of  age."  The  third  Hallgarten  Prize  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Speicher  at  last  year's  exhibition.  For  the  first  time  the  gal- 
leries are  open  to  the  public  without  charge  for  admission 
every  day  in  the  week.  The  ofiicers  of  the  Academy  felt  that 
the  public  was  not  so  interested  as  it  should  be  in  contem- 
porary art  and  took  this  step  toward  a  better  state  of  things 


THE  SIX  MONTHS  SIEGE 

HOW  THE  FALL  OF  PRZEMYSL  AFFECTS  THE  STRATEGY  OF  THE  GREAT  WAR 


THE  story  of  the  siege  of  the 
fortress  of  Przemysl  will  oc- 
cupy a  large  and  honorable 
place  in  the  annals  of  both  Russia 
and  Austria.  The  Germans  entered 
Liege  four  days  after  they  crost  the 
Belgian  border  and  within  a  month 
a  dozen  strongholds  of  France  and 
Flanders  had  fallen  into  their  hands. 
On  the  eastern  frontier  the  course 
of  events  has  been  very  different. 
Nearly  eight  months  have  passed 
since  the  war  began  and  the  Ger- 
mans have  not  yet  taken  any  one  of 
the  Russian  fortresses.  Nor  have  the 
Russians  had  any  better  success — up 
to  now.  Przemysl  is  the  first  foreign 
fortress  they  have  captured. 

The  defeat  of  the  Austrian  army 
in  East  Galicia  the  last  of  August 
put  the  Russians  in  possession  of  the 
capital  of  the  province,  Lemberg, 
since  called  by  its  Russian  name  of 
Lvov.  The  Austrians  attempted  to 
make  a  stand  on  the  highlands  behind 
Lemberg,  but  their  rout  at  Rava- 
ruska  to  the  north  on  September  9 
compelled  them  to  retire  behind  the 
San  River.  Here  they  evidently  had 
intended  to  make  a  stand,  for  Jaro- 
slav,  the  railroad  town  eighteen  miles 
to  the  north  of  Przemysl  on  the  San, 
was  also  fortified  and  supplied  with 
ammunition  and  food  for  a  siege. 
But  two  days  after  the  Russians  ar- 
rived at  the  river  Jaroslav  was  evac- 
uated so  hastily  that  its  stores  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Russians. 

This  enabled  the  Russians  to  sur- 
round Przemysl,  and  since  Septem- 
ber 22  the  city  and  its  circle  of  forti- 
fications have  been  completely  in- 
vested  except   for   the   interval   be- 


tween October  22  and  November  5, 
when  the  siege  was  relieved  by  the 
advance  of  the  Austro-German  army 
from  Cracow  coincident  with  Hinden- 
burg's  dash  for  Warsaw.  This  gave 
the  Austrians  a  few  days  during 
which  they  might  have  replenished 
the  fortress  with  food  and  ammuni- 
tion and  withdrawn  part  of  the  non- 
combatant  population,  but  apparently 
they  left  it  worse  off,  for  part  of  the 
provisions  were  withdrawn   for   the 


Underwood    &•    Undorwood 

THE    DEFENDER    OF    PRZEMYSL 
General    von    Kusmanek,    who    held    the    fortress 
for   six  months   and   did  not   surrender   until   his 
last    desperate    appeal    to    his    men    to    make    a 

sortie    had    been    followed    by    failure 


field  troops  and  hundreds  of  wound- 
ed left  in  the  city  when  the  Rus- 
sians came  back  and  again  shut  off 
the  beleaguered  fortress  from  its 
friends,  altho,  owing  to  the  twin 
miracles  of  modern  science,  it  was 
in  constant  communication  with 
them.  By  wireless  the  garrison  knew 
when  to  make  a  sortie  coincide  with 
an  advance  of  the  expedition  coming 
to  their  rescue,  and  aeroplanes  car- 
ried mails  and  even  passengers  to  and 
fro  over  the  Russian  lines.  This  pos- 
sibility of  passage  thru  the  third  di- 
mension was  first  employed  in  the 
former  Franco-German  war  when 
Gambetta  escaped  from  besieged 
Paris  in  a  balloon  to  organize  an 
army  in  the  southern  provinces. 

The  city  of  Przemysl  had  before 
the  war  nearly  sixty  thousand  inhab- 
itants. How  many  of  these  stayed  in 
during  the  first  or  second  siege  we 
do  not  know,  but  the  garrison  origin- 
ally numbered  170,000  and  the  food 
supply  ran  short  two  months  ago. 
The  garrison  was  reduced  from  full 
rations  to  half  and  finally  even  these 
failed  and  the  soldiers  chewed  leather 
straps  to  assuage  the  craving  of  their 
hunger.  Recently  they  were  surprized 
at  receiving  an  abundance  of  food  and 
new  clothing  and  boots,  but  the  rea- 
son appeared  a  few  days  later  when 
the  commandant.  General  von  Kus- 
manek, called  upon  them  to  make  a 
sortie  in  mass  and  cut  their  way  thru 
to  freedom.  His  proclamation  was  as 
follows : 

Soldiers :  For  half  a  year  we  children 
of  almost  all  nationalities  of  the  beloved 
Fatherland  have  been  incessantly  op- 
posing the  enemy.  With  the  help  of  God 
and  your  bravery  we  have  successfully 
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THE    FAI-I.   OF   PRZEMYSL 
™"^.<^*Pture  of  the   fortress  of   Przemysl   after  a  siege  of  six  months   has    given   the   Russians    possession    of   the    whole   of   Galicia    north   of   the    Car- 
pathian highlands  and  east  of  Tarnow.  They  are  now  trying  to  force  their    way  thru  the  mountain   passes   leading  into  Hungary.   The  shaded   area    is 

that  now  held  by  the  Russians  and  the  arrows  indicate  their  chief   points  of  attack 
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THE  purchase  of  a  Steinway  for  the  home 
means  the  selection  of  the  ideal  piano, tone 
and  workmanship  being  of  first  importance. 

It  is  the  price  of  the  Steinway  which  makes 
possible  its  supreme  musical  qualities,  but 
you  will  find  that  the  Steinway  costs  only  a 
trifle  more  than  many  so-called  "good"  pianos. 

Style  V,  the  new  Upright,  and  Style  M,  the 
smallest  Steinway  Grand,  ofTer  a  special  advan- 
tage in  price.  They  embody  all  the  distinct 
Steinway  features,  but,  being  of  reduced  size  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  modern  home  or 
apartment,  are  offered  at  very  moderate  prices. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  se?id  you^free,  illustrated  literature, 
with   the   name    of  the    Steijiway   dealer  nearest  you. 


STEINWAY  &    SONS,    STEINWAY  HALL 
107-109    East    Fourteenth    Street,    New   York 


'Beginner's. 


"THE  BEGINNER'S  BOX" 

of  Oil  Colors  and  Materials 

Polished  Wood  Box,  size  lo  inches  long,  6 
inclies  wide,  2  inches  deep. — Containing  10  single 
Tubes  of  F.  W.  Devoe  &  Co.'s  Prepared  Artists' 
Oil  Colors;  Bottles  Pale  Drying  Oil  and  Turpen- 
tine; Palette  Cup,  Mahogany  Palette;  Badger 
Blender,  Palette  Knife,  i  Sable  and  2  Bristle 
Artists'   Brushes.      Complete,   $1.75. 

Other  fitted   BOXES  at  $2.00,  $2.75   and  up. 

We  malce  a  specialty  of  Outfits  of  materials 
for  Oil,  Water  Color  and  China  Painting,  Pastel, 
Crayon  Drawing,  Tapestry  Painting,  Leather 
Work,  Etching,  Etc. 

Catalogue   on    request. 

F.  W.  DEVOE  &  C.  T.  RAYNOLDS  CO. 

101   Fulton  Street,  New  York 


defended  the  fortress  against  the  enemy  de- 
spite attacks,  privations,  and  cold. 

You  already  merit  the  highest  gratitude 
of  your  commander  in  chief  and  country, 
and  have  won  the  admiration  even  of  the 
enemy.  In  the  beloved  Fatherland  thousands 
of  hearts  beat  for  you  and  millions  wait 
with  bated  breath  for  news  from  you.  He- 
I'oes,  I  announce  to  you  my  last  summons. 
The  honor  of  your  country  demands  it.  I 
shall  lead  you  to  pierce  with  your  points  of 
steel  the  iron  circle  of  the  enemy. 

On.  then,  march  on,  ever  further,  unspar- 
ing in  your  efforts,  until  we  rejoin  the  main 
army  which,  after  a  hard  fight,  now  nears 
us.  We  are  on  the  eve  of  a  great  battle,  for 
the  enemy  will  be  reluctant  to  abandon  a 
prize  he  has  coveted  so  long.  Know,  then, 
true  defenders  of  Przemysl,  each  must  have 
but  one  thought.  That  is,  forward,  ever  for- 
ward. Smash  everything  that  bars  your 
path. 

Soldiers,  we  have  shared  our  last  provi- 
siiuis.  The  honor  of  our  country  and  our- 
selves forbids  that  after  our  glorious  strug- 
gle we  should  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  en- 
emy. Be  heroic,  warriors,  and  we  shall  open 
the  way. 

But  the  wearied  soldiers  failed  to  re- 
spond to  his  eloquent  appeal.  Only  the 
Twenty-third  Honved  Division  (Hun- 
garian reservists)  and  part  of  the 
Eighty-eighth  Landwehr  (Austrian  re- 
servists) and  of  the  Fourth  Hussars 
consented  to  sally  forth  and  they  were 
speedily  driven  back.  If  the  Petrograd 
reports  are  correct  in  saying  that  the 
besieged  outnumbered  the  besiegers,  a 
determined  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
whole  garrison  to  break  thru  the  Rus- 
sian lines  toward  the  south  might  have 
been  successful,  tho  doubtless  at  a  ter- 
rible sacrifice.  But  the  siege  had  sapped 
the  strength  of  the  soldiers  and  nearly 
a  quarter  of  them  had  suffered  from 
typhoid  and  scurvy.  Many  had  gone  in- 
sane from  strain  and  privation.  Out  of 
170,000  men  40,000  had  been  killed  and 
20,000  or  more  were  laid  up  from 
wounds  and  disease  and  suffering  for 
lack  of  medicine. 

Last  winter  the  Russian  commander 
was  asked  to  allow  the  passage  of  the 
half  starved  civilians,  but  he  refused, 
and  those  who  had  been  expelled  from 
the  besieged  city  were  forced  to  stay, 
cold  and  famished,  between  the  lines  un- 
til the  Austrians  took  pity  on  them  and 
took  them  back  to  share  what  little  food 
they  had.  If  we  may  believe  Petrograd, 
the  Austrian  commandant  offered  last 
December  to  surrender  the  fortress  on 
condition  that  his  troops  be  allowed  to 
march  out  with  their  arms  and  bag- 
gage, but  this  was  refused. 

The  real  captor  of  Przemysl  was  then 
the  same  irresistible  conqueror  who  has 
reduced  fortresses  from  the  dawn  of 
history.  General  Hunger.  If  there  had 
been  no  failure  of  food,  ammunition  or 
courage,  the  garrison  could  apparently 
have  held  out  for  a  long  time  yet,  if 
not  indefinitely.  The  Germans  have  been 
at  Verdun  as  long  as  the  Russians  were 
at  Przemysl,  but  without  success,  for 
they  have  not  been  able  to  get  their 
lines  more  than  three-quarters  of  the 
way  around  it.  On  the  southwest  side 
there  is  still  an  open  sector  and  a  good 
road  leading  to  Paris  by  which  troops 
and  people  and  provision  trains  are 
passing  freely  every  day.  The  Polish 
fortress  of  Osowiec  is  now  being  bom- 
barded by  the  Germans,  but  this,  like 
Verdun,  can  receive  reinforcements 
from  the  rear,  so  it  is  still  untaken. 
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It  was  not  generally  expected  that 
Przemysl  would  hold  out  so  long  as  it 
has.  In  fact  the  repeated  reports  of  its 
capture  have  never  been  received  with 
incredulity.  From  the  standpoint  of 
military  science  it  is  not  to  be  compared 
for  strength  to  Liege,  Namur,  Ant- 
werp, or  several  of  the  French  fort- 
resses which  succumbed  speedily  to  the 
Germans.  Of  its  thousand  heavy  guns 
only  two  batteries  were  of  modern 
make.  It  owed  its  strength  and  strategic 
importance  more  to  nature  than  to  art, 
for  its  stands  in  the  center  of  Galicia 
and  right  on  the  edge  of  the  highlands. 
This  plateau,  or  mesa  as  we  should  call 
it  in  America,  stretches  along  the 
northern  slope  of  the  Carpathians  for 
three  hundred  miles  and  ranges  from 
1200  to  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Thru  this  cuts  the  San  on  its  way 
from  the  mountains  to  the  Danube  and 
just  where  the  river  debouches  upon 
the  plain  Przemysl  stands.  The  city  is 
naturally  down  beside  the  river  and  the 
railroad  station  at  an  altitude  of  690 
feet,  but  it  is  almost  encircled  by  hills 
rising  five  hundred  feet  or  more  above 
it.  On  one  of  these  Casimir  the  Great 
of  Poland  built  a  castle  and  the  modern 
strategist  exprest  his  approval  of  the 
judgment  of  the  fourteenth  century 
king  by  putting  a  fort  beside  its  ruins. 
There  were,  according  to  descriptions 
before  the  war,  forty-one  such  forts 
about  Przemysl,  connected  by  a  ring 
railroad  vdth  each  other  and  the  citadel. 
The  fortifications  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  river  San  were  taken  by  the  Rus- 
sians in  September  and  have  apparently 
been  held  by  them  ever  since.  Altho  the 
city  has  long  been  within  gunshot,  the 
Russians  have  refrained  from  bombard- 
ing it  and  no  important  buildings  have 
been  damaged. 

The  last  desperate  sortie  was  halted 
at  the  barbed  wire  entanglements  of  the 
Russian  lines  and  those  who  survived 
the  fire  from  the  trenches  returned  dis- 
heartened to  Przemysl.  At  five  o'clock 
the  next  morning,  Monday,  March  22, 
loud  explosions  and  clouds  of  smoke 
from  the  hills  showed  that  the  Austri- 
ans  were  blowing  up  their  forts,  maga- 
zines and  guns  preparatory  to  surren- 
der. Such  few  horses  as  had  not  been 
eaten  during  the  siege  were  killed  and 
the  wireless  station  demolished  after  a 
farewell  message  had  been  sent  to 
Vienna.  At  seven  o'clock  the  capitula- 
tion was  concluded.  The  Russian  com- 
mander conceded  generous  terms;  the 
officers  to  be  paroled,  no  prisoners  to  be 
sent  to  Siberia,  complete  liberty  to  the 
civil  population,  permission  to  send  dead 
and  wounded  to  Austria.  The  garrison 
was  allowed  to  march  out  of  the  fort- 
ress under  arms  and  with  colors  flying. 
Crossing  the  river  on  a  pontoon  bridge 
they  paraded  in  front  of  the  Russian 
army  and  stacked  their  arms,  where- 
upon the  Russians  cheered  them  and 
then  came  forward  to  share  their  ra- 
tions and  blankets  with  their  captives. 
The  number  surrendered  was  nine  gen- 
erals, 93  officers  of  the  general  staff, 
2500  other  officers  and  officials  and 
117,000  men. 

This  is  the  largest  number  of  prison- 
ers that  has  been  taken  at  any  one  time 
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by  either  side.  In  magnitude  the  cap- 
ture of  Przemysl  may  be  compared  with 
the  great  victories  of  1870-71;  Sedan, 
when  the  Germans  took  102,000  French 
prisoners,  or  with  Metz,  when  they  took 
179,000.  But  its  importance  is  by  no 
means  so  great  as  the  number  implies. 
With  the  fall  of  Metz  and  Sedan  the 
French  lost  their  emperor,  their  leading 
generals  and  their  only  effective  armies. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Austrians  by  the 
fall  of  Przemysl  are  no  weaker  than 
they  have  been  for  the  last  six  months 
during  which  this  force  has  been  im- 
nured  in  the  for+ress.  In  fact  as  it  turns 
out  it  might  have  been  better  policy  to 
have  abandoned  Przemysl  when  the 
Russians  first  attacked  it  and  so  kept 
these  170,000  troops  for  active  service 
in  the  field  as  well  as  saved  the  tens  of 
thousands  who  have  been  sacrificed  in 
the  vain  attempt  to  raise  the  siege.  The 
troops  of  the  garrison  have  simply  ex- 
changed prisons  and  are  now  a  burden 
upon  the  Russian  commissary  instead  of 
the  Austrian. 

The  gain  to  the  Russian  side  consists, 
first,  in  the  prestige  and  encouragement 
given  by  the  capture  of  the  stronghold 
and  the  army.  Second,  it  releases  the  in- 
vesting army  for  service  elsewhere,  and 
third,  it  puts  the  Russians  in  possession 
of  the  missing  link  in  the  trunk  line  of 
railroad  connecting  Lemberg  or  Lvov 
with  their  front  at  Tarnow  and  their 
objective,  Cracow. 

But  the  capture  of  Przemysl  does  not 
make  so  great  a  change  in  the  strategic 
situation  as  at  first  appears.  The  force 
which  has  been  occupied  in  the  invest- 
ment of  the  city  and  is  now  released 
consists,  according  to  Petrograd,  of  only 
about  one  hundred  thousand  men  and 
these  mostly  middle-aged  reservists. 
Przemysl  has  been  called  the  "Key  to 
Hungary."  So  it  may  be,  but  the  Rus- 
sians did  not  wait  for  it  but  went  on 
to  smash  in  the  door. 

The  real  defense  of  Hungary  is  no 
fortress,  but  the  ridge  of  the  Carpathi- 
ans, seven  or  eight  thousand  feet  high, 
which  curves  about  the  Hungarian  plain 
on  the  north  and  east.  The  Russians 
have  been  for  months  doing  their  best 
to  force  their  way  thru  its  narrow  and 
snow-filled  passes,  and  the  capture  of 
Przemysl  will  not  greatly  strengthen 
the  efforts  they,  are  now  making  to  in- 
vade the  plains  beyond. 

Nor  has  their  advance  upon  Cracow 
been  materially  hindered  by  the  delay  in 
taking  Przemysl.  In  spite  of  the  break 
in  the  railroad  line  at  this  point  they 
passed  on  without  stopping  and  were 
almost  within  gunshot  of  its  outer  for- 
tifications in  October  when  the  counter 
attack  of  the  Austro-German  forces 
drove  them  back.  During  the  winter  the 
Russians  have  kept  the  position  they 
now  hold  about  forty  miles  east  of 
Cracow  without  attempting  to  come 
nearer.  Now  that  spring  has  come  they 
may  be  expected  to  make  another  effort 
to  reach  Cracow,  which  bars  the  way  to 
Germany  and  Austria.  Cracow  is  a  fort- 
ress of  the  first  class  and  should  be  able 
to  stand  a  longer  siege  than  Przemysl, 
altho  its  larger  population  would  be  a 
source  of  weakness  if  the  city  is  closely 
invested. 
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Spring  Gladness 
at  Eighty 

BY  E.  P.  POWELL 

AUTHOR  OF    "the  COUNTRY   HOME,"    "HOW   TO 
LIVE   IN    THE  COUNTRY" 


WHAT  have  you  got  to  be  g-lad 
about  at  eighty?  Well,  in  the 
fii'st  place,  about  life  itself.  I 
do  not  mean  the  mere  ability  to  go 
thru  with  a  process  of  functioning  that 
passes  for  living.  He  is  a  big  blunderer 
who  has  lived  half  my  years  and  has 
not  found  out  that  the  whole  universe 
is  alive  and  that  everything  in  it  is 
alive.  The  joy  that  wraps  me  around  is 
something  very  different.  It  is  that  I 
have  a  share  in  that  great  deliberative 
and  determinative  part  of  life  which 
some  way  has  developed  out  of  the  busi- 
ness of  mere  exi^stence;  that  has  placed 
me  in  such  a  relation  to  all  the  rest  of 
the  universe  that  I  am  a  God-child. 
Call  it  evolution,  or  call  it  creation,  it 
is  evidently  a  part  of  that  divine-willing 
that  is  lifting  us  into  higher  stages  of 
being. 

I  am  supremely  happy  today  in  this, 
then:  that  I  can  repeat  the  Lord's 
Prayer  without  lying.  How  it  sweeps 
the  skies;  how  it  glorifies  Jesus,  and 
with  Him  the  rest  of  us:  "Our  Father 
who  art  in  heaven."  What  has  one 
to  grumble  about  if  this  prayer  really 
belongs  to  him?  He  does  not  stoop  un- 
der the  command  of  ordinary  laws. 

Who  are  you  and  what  are  you;  how 
long  would  j'ou  like  to  live?  Is  it  a  real 
truth  that  one  could  endure  eternity? 
Would  it  weigh  too  heavily  on  us,  to 
meet  its  mighty  questionings;  or  is 
there  that  in  evolution  which  constantly 
enlarges  our  grip  and  our  capacity  for 
hoping  and  willing?  I  am  not  sure,  and 
that  is  the  best  of  it.  Any  man  who  has 
assurance  has  got  to  the  end  of  every- 
thing. I  would  rather  live  in  the  region 
of  hope  and  the  region  of  love.  Incipi- 
ently  these  things  belong  to  all  life,  but 
they  are  rarely  developed.  This  is  man- 
hood— to  have  this  capacity  for  eternal 
foresight;  as  the  Bible  has  it,  "With 
his  brains  in  his  forehead." 

LESSONS  FROM  BIRDS  AND  BEES 

I  sit  down  among  my  birds,  bees  and 
fowls,  and  I  find  that  I  can  waken  in 
animal  life  around  me  a  certain  amount 
of  intelligence,  and  not  a  little  of  the 
prophetic.  I  am  not  impatient,  there- 
fore, of  those  who  tell  me  that  all  life 
will  be  perpetuated.  I  can  understand 
a  little  the  part  which  the  Divine  One 
is  taking  in  the  world;  that  of  Father- 
hood; making  children  for  Himself;  in- 
fusing into  them  a  capacity  for  compre- 
hending the  true,  the  beautiful  and  the 
good.  As  I  get  older  the  part  assigned 
to  me  grows  more  acceptable  as  well  as 
more  comprehensible:  to  help  God.  The 
boy  only  hears  the  call;  at  middle  age 
we  respond  doubtfully;  in  old  age  we 
are  assured  of  "Him  in  whom  we  live 
and  move  and  have  our  being." 

And  yet  all  this  while,  and  all  the 
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Chicaeo  Photo  Plavrijht  Colleee         Box  278  WX    Chicaeo 


A    Continued    Story    of   the 

GREAT  WAR 

Keep  your  copies  of   The   Independent.     A  hand 
some  binder  has   been   provided    for  that  purpose 
Holds   thirteen   copies       When   bindei   is    full     re- 
move copies  for  permanent  binding 
$1.00  POSTPAID.       THE  INDEPENDENT.  NEW  YORK 


CAMP   PENN    V^'*^""""  '*'*°^   ^^^'  Champlain.  A 

*  real  camp  for  real  boys,  from  nine  to 
sixteen  years  inclusive.  Our  system  is  unusual.  It  not 
only  gives  the  boy  a  bully  good  time  but  brings  out  the  besi 
that  is  in  him.  Eight  years  freedom  from  sickness  and 
accident  speaks  for  our  individual  oversight.  Experienced 
slafi.  Resident  physician.  500  acres.  Main-line  staiion. 
Our  booklet  will  interest  you.  CHAS.  K.  TAYLOR,  M  A., 
Mgr..  \V.  Mermaid  Lane,  St.  Martin's,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


PINE  TREE  CAMP  FOR  GIRLS,  rmi"'La'k'e'.'" 2.^10 

feet  abovo  si';i  in  pine-Iadcn  air  of  Porono  Mdiui- 
t.iins.  'Midwa.v  bt^tween  New  York  and  Phil:Hli-l- 
phia.  Bungalows  and  trnts  on  sunn.v  hill.  Exni'- 
rienopd  councilors.  Hocki\v.  basketball,  canooiiis 
— all  outdoor  sports.  Tiitoriiip  if  desired.  En- 
dorsed b.v  mothers  and  girls.  Miss  Blanche  D. 
Price,    905   South   47th    street,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 


CAMP  BIG  PINE 


FAIRLEE  LAKE.  VT.  P.  O.  South 
Fairlee.  Vt.,  R.R.  Station.  Ely,  Vt. 
Ideal  home  summer  camp  for  ^irls.  aged  twelve  to  sixteen  years. 
All  camp  sports  (under  competent  supervision),  classes  in  art 
metal  work,  basketry,  folk  dancing-,  etc.  Special  oulinsr  trips  to 
White  Mountain  points.  All  under  personal  care  of  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
H.  J.  U'yckoff.  Norwich,  Conn.  Write  to  Norwich,  Conn.,  for 
illustrated  booklet. 
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The  experience  of  big  business  and  little 
business  with  the  Dictaphone 


Carries  a  significant  message  to  every  busi- 
ness man — especially — 

To  the  man  who  has  never  dictated  a  letter 
except  to  a  stenographer,  who  writes  his 
every  word  tivice,  once  in  shorthand  and 
once  on  the  typewriter — 

To  the  man  whose  own  time  is  valuable 
and  who  knows  the  money  value  of  the 
time  of  his  typists — 


To  the  man  who  believes  he  is  fully  in- 
formed on  the  subject  of  dictation  systems, 
but  may  be  years  behind  the  Dictaphone 
situation. 

If  you  want  to  find  out  how  to  save  money, 
time  and  worry  in  handling  your  corre- 
spondence, just  reach  for  your  telephone, 
and  call  up  the  "Dictaphone.  "  We'll  dem- 
onstrate the  "Dictaphone"  in  your  own 
office  and  your  own  work.  If  you  don't  find 
"Dictaphone"  in  the  book,  write  to  the 


jBSTPKD  uA.  nil  on  CI 


WfTflP/WNE 

ftCGiSTCRCD 

SUITE   1421A,  WOOLWORTH  BLDG.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Stores  in  the  principal  cities — dealers  everywhere. 

Official  dictati)'g  machine  of  the  Panama-Pacific   h:tcr national  Exposition. 

"Your  Day's  Work" — a  book  we  should  like  to  send  you. 


Jack  London  says: 

My'Kit'  of  Shumate  Rarors' 
IS  my  constant  companion  in  aH 
my  travels,  and  I  find  it  indis- 
pensable, the  razors  being  tho 
best  X  ever  used." 


^^^■^ 


Shave  the  right  way 

Use  the  best  razor — and  the  best  type  of  razor — the  kind  real  men 
use — tlie  cnly  kind  you  would  permit  a  barber  to  put  on  your  face 
— the  only  kind  that  will  give  a  close,  and  yet  "smartless"   shave. 


Young  Man 

Your  beard  is  soft 
now  and  any  sort  of 
razor  may  do,  but 
later  en  you  will  real- 
ize the  necessity  of  a 
regular  razor.  Form 
the  right  shaving  habit 


During  the  entire 
year  of  1884  we  made 
just  2,432  razors.  Dur- 
ing 1914  our  average 
daily  production  was 
4,691    razors. 


Razors  Guaranteed  for 
Ufa 

!^fade  of  the  finest  6-temper  steel.  Full  concaved,  hand  ground, 
honed  and  stropped  ready  for  use.  There  is  no  risk  in  buying  a 
Shumate  razor.  Any  tmie  it  fails  to  give  perfect  satisfaction — tlie 
user  to  be  the  sole  judge — we  will  exchange  it  without  a  word. 
Sold  by  over  40.000  dealers  under  this  guarantee.  If  your  dealer 
can't  supply  you  we  will  send  you  this  No.  Sjo  Shumate  Razor 
postpaid. 


Price,  $1.50 


DEALERS    who   do  not  sell  Shumates  should  write  us  for  particu- 
lars regarding  the  complete  line. 

Shumate  Razor  Co.  (Est.  1884)  619  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  U.S.A. 


more,  I  am  thankful  for  my  relation  to 
this  little  world  around  me,  made  up  of 
matter,  but  charged  with  purpose.  It  is 
something  that  one  may  be  grateful  for 
every  moment,  if  he  has  escaped  that 
dusty  education  (which  was  all  dust)  ; 
and  instead  of  a  memory  full  of  useless- 
ness,  has  acquired  or  even  blundered 
into  a  knowledge  of  the  life-full  things 
around  him.  My  neighbor,  who  parses 
Latin  verbs  far  better  than  I  can, 
laughs  at  me  because  I  like  to  sit  down 
among  my  hens,  while  they  learn  to 
jump  on  my  knee  and  talk  with  me;  in- 
quiring a  little  of  the  real  meaning  of 
life.  What  might  we  not  learn  if  we 
only  could  live  to  be  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  old?  That  answers  the  ques- 
tion. If  you  really  know  what  to  do  and 
have  learned  how  to  do  it,  you  will 
gladly  stay  in  the  working  world  to 
finish  up  your  job. 

So  far,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
been  putterers.  We  have  not  lived  long 
enough  to  get  a  job  finished.  What  is 
death,  except  it  be  the  result  of  an  in- 
finite number  of  blunders  about  living? 
But  there  is  another  think  about  it. 
You  can  constantly  learn  of  Nature 
about  you,  and  never  get  anywhere  near 
a  satisfactory  conclusion.  You  become 
conscious  of  how  little  you  know  and 
how  much  you  might  know.  Ah !  if  only 
the  schools  would  take  hold  at  the  right 
end !  I  ought  to  have  known  the  songs 
of  the  common  birds  at  ten  years  of  age. 
As  a  farmer  I  ought  to  be  able  to  raise 
two  hundred  bushels  of  corn  to  the 
acre.  As  a  preacher  I  ought  to  know 
better  than  to  place  emphasis  on  the 
supernatural.  Let  science  take  care  of 
some  of  those  problems.  Ah,  here  it  is! 
What  I  am  really  thankful  for  is  that 
the  whole  affair  is  a  part  of  eternal  evo- 
lution. I  wonder — or,  rather,  I  do  not 
wonder — that  there  was  so  much  re- 
ligion of  misery  before  Darwin's  day. 
It  is  this  magnificent  thought  of  eternal 
progress  that  captures  life;  swallows 
up  the  whole  future,  and  in  the  one 
thought  of  betterment  makes  every- 
thing right. 

THE  GLADNESS  OF  FRIENDSHIP 

For  friends  also  I  am  supremely  glad 
today.  For  eighty  years  they  have  been 
going  on  ahead,  somewhere.  It  is  about 
the  only  distressing  thought  connected 
with  human  life.  Only  this  I  am  sure  of, 
that  not  one  in  twenty  of  them  need  to 
have  gone  so  soon.  I  am  vext  at  these 
unnecessary  good-byes.  But  then  there 
is  this  about  it:  if  one  lives  right  he 
will  face  that  beautiful  procession  of 
young  souls  that  comes  toward  him 
from  the  somewhere,  dancing  and  trip- 
ping their  way,  some  of  them;  but  most 
of  them  making  outrageous  blunders, 
without  his  help. 

It  is  to  my  young  friends  that  I  owe 
most,  and  it  is  the  capacity  to  win  the 
younger  that  most  pleases  me.  You  see, 
it  keeps  one  from  ever  getting  out  of 
touch  with  humanity;  it  keeps  one  from 
getting  lonesome.  Old  age  of  the  right 
sort  does  not  leave  you  in  a  corner.  It 
never  ought  to  do  anything  of  the  kind. 
The  boys  ought  to  prattle  around  you 
and  tell  you  their  troubles.  Nobody  is 
ever  fit  to  be  a  father  who  cannot  find 
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You  Can  Weigh 

Elxactly  What 

You  Should 

You  can — /  laww  you  can, 

because    I    luive    rciuitd   32.000   "o- 
men  and  have 


Dept.  19.     624  M 


iiiilt    up     tlia' 

many    more — scieniiCiculIv, 

naturally,   witliout    drugs,    in 

the   privacy   of    their    own 

rooms. 

Vou  Can  Ge 

So  Well! 

— IE  you  only  knew  hoiu  well !  I 
build  up  vour  vitality— at  the  same 
time  I  streuirthen  your  heart  ac- 
tion ;  teach  j  on  how  to  breathe,  to 
stand,  walk  and  relieve  such  ail- 
ments as 

Nervousness,  Torpid 
Liver,   Constipation, 
Indigestion,  Etc. 
One  pufil  writes:     "I  weigh   81 
pounds  less,   and  I    have    gained 
wonderfully   in   strength." 
Atiothcr     inys:     "Last     May     I 
weiglied    100    pounds,  this  May  I 
\vcii;h    126   and   oh !    I    leel    SO 
WELL." 

Won't  yon  sit  down  and  write 
now  for  my  interesting  book- 
let? You  are  welcome  to  it. 
It  is  FREE.  Don't  wait,  you 
may  forget  it.  I  have  had  a 
wondciful  experience  and  I 
sliould  like  to  tell  you  about  il. 

Susanna  Cocroft 

ichigan  Boulevard,  Chicago 


Miss  Cocroft  is  n  college  bred  tvoman.     She  is  the  recognized 

aittiiority  on  tiie  scientijic  care  of  the  health 

and  figure  of  wotnen. 

Sex  Hygiene 

Are  you  fully  informed  upon  vital  matters — 
the  proper  functions  of  your  body  and  relations 
between  the  sexes? 

If  not,  the  very  most  important  part  of  your 
education  has  been  neglected  for,  on  your  knowl- 
edge of  self-care,  depends  the  whole  virtue  of 
your  e.xistence.  Unless  you  have  such  knowledge, 
3'Oit  are  in  constant  danger.  Your  first  duty  to 
yourself — to  your  family — to  your  friends — and 
to  society — is  to  get  first-hand  knowledge  of  these 
most  vital  and  important  matters  and  you  can 
best  do  this  onlv  from  a  complete  work  upon 
the  subject  of  Sex  Hygiene.  This  you  find  in 
Dr.  John  Harvey  Kellogg's — 

"Plain  Facts 

for 

Both  Sexes" 

Doctor  Kellogg  is  a  recognized  leader  in  the 
science  of  "Preventive  Medicine,"  a  most  eminent 
surgeon  and  Superintendent  of  the  great  Battle 
Creek  Sanitarium  where,  for  nearly  forty  years, 
he  has  had  opportunity  to  observe,  treat  and 
prescribe  for  thousands  of  patients  suffering  from 
irregularities  of  habit  which  might  easily  have 
been  avoided  had  the  sufferers  been  properly 
informed  in  early  life. 

In  his  book.  Doctor  Kellogg  handles  the  sub- 
ject of  Sex  Hygiene  with  such  delicacy  that  not 
even  the  most  sensitive  will  be  offended  yet — he 
puts  the  case  so  plainly  tliat  all  who  read  may 
understand.  The  book  contains  nearly  8oo  pages, 
including  many  illustrations,  and  colored  charts  of 
the  human  body  and  its  parts.  The  price  of  the 
book  in  library  cloth  binding  is  $3 — in  half 
leather,  $4.  Send  your  order  today.  You  take 
no  risk  because,  if  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied 
with  the  book,  it  may  be  returned  for  prompt 
refund.  Get  this  book  and  learn  from  it  to  live. 
Address — 

GOOD  HEALTH  PUBLISHING  CO. 


304  \Vest  Ma\n   St. 


Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 


Are  you  using  the 


Efficiency  Question  Box 

in  -which  Mr.  Purinton  ans-wers  ques- 
tions of  health,  ■work,  business,  and 
everyday  life? 


out  the  inside  of  a  boy's  heart.  Yes,  to- 
day I  am  most  of  all  grateful  for  the 
boys  and  girls  that  are  filling  the  world 
with  questions.  The  multiplication  table 
is  an  old  thing,  but  it  does  not  cover  all 
the  multiples  and  problems.  Get  a  hand- 
ful of  boys  about  you  and  find  out. 
What  are  you  good  for  if  you  have 
thrown  away  all  of  your  experience, 
and  cannot  make  yourself  of  any  use 
to  some  one  born  one  or  two  hundred 
years  after  yourself? 

Friendships  rarely  blossom  for  fifty 
years;  what  of  it?  They  go  on  bearing 
fruit  all  the  same.  Kissing  is  in  the 
flower ;  in  the  fruit  is  power,  altho  there 
may  be  less  of  sentiment.  Remoteness 
is  hard  to  bridge  with  memory.  All  the 
same  I  have  those  boy  loves  and  brother 
loves  yet;  and  always  will  have  them. 
We  may  not  touch  hands  again,  and  it 
may  be  that  many  of  our  visions  of 
eternal  cordiality  may  not  be  demon- 
strated; all  the  same,  we  have  been  men 
by  virtue  of  our  good  will.  This  good 
will  remains  with  us,  in  our  character, 
forever.  There  are  some,  yet  unborn, 
on  the  way  to  my  heart.  They  will  need 
time  and  thought;  others  will  need  that 
helpfulness  which  has  been  my  own 
share  at  times  along  the  road.  This 
shifting  and  reshifting  of  the  scenes  is 
after  all  the  glory  of  human  progress. 
We  do  not  want  any  one  thing  to  re- 
main. We  do  not  grow  fruit  trees  for 
this  year's  crop  only. 

A  JOYFUL  RELIGION 

Have  I  no  religion?  I  don't  suppose  I 
have  much  of  that  religion  which  grew 
up  all  around  my  feet  in  my  boyhood. 
The  religion  which  blossoms  today  over 
my  head  and  in  my  heart  is  the  mag- 
nificent thought  that  if  I  -will,  I  may 
be  almost  anything  that  can  be  con- 
ceived. It  is  dreadful  to  know  that  any 
one  can  will  himself  into  the  form  and 
the  life  of  a  devil ;  but  what  is  it  when 
you  look  the  other  way?  I  don't  won- 
der that  the  ancients  divided  people 
into  "upward  lookers"  and  just  "com- 
mon folk."  It  is  this  looking  up,  and 
seeing  what  we  can  see  in  and  thru 
things;  reading  between  the  lines  of  in- 
spiration, that  is  what  we  want.  No  one 
can  fail  to  make  a  satisfactory  book 
of  the  Bible  if  he  can  read  between  the 
lines;  the  trouble  is  too  much  line  read- 
ing. Think  of  anybody  sitting  down  in 
the  middle  of  such  a  world  as  this  and 
cursing  his  neighbor  because  he  does 
not  believe  that  Eve  was  made  of  a  rib. 
I  don't  care  whether  she  was  or  not;  I 
do  know  that  some  people  never  get  over 
being  ribs.  What  seems  to  me  glorious 
is  that  one  may  go  up  on  the  mountain 
top,  quit  business  for  awhile,  and  learn 
a  direct  lesson  from  the  invisible. 

I  rejoice  furthermore  that  I  can  still 
talk.  I  feel  to  the  fullest  what  Stephen- 
son said,  that  he  would  like  to  rise  from 
the  dead,  only  that  he  "might  preach." 
I  would  reverse  the  old  proverb  and  say, 
Silence  is  barely  silvern;  but  it  is  speech 
that  is  golden.  The  press  has  become 
the  new  pulpit.  Today  there  are  one 
hundred  writers  and  authors  to  one  in 
1860.  The  people  are  crying  for  a  voice. 
The  whole  country  has  become  a  debat- 
ing club.  It  was  essential  to  democracy; 


^^ 


'^ 
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Your  spare  time  is  wortn  exactly 
what  you  make  it  worth.  Turn  it 
into  money. 

The  International  Correspondence 
Schools  will  help  you  to  make  every 
hour  worth  dollars.  They  will  give  you 
in  your  Bpare  time  the  training  that  will 
enable  you  to  get  and  hold  a  better  job. 

If  you  are  really  ambitious,  find  out 
what  the  I.  C,  S.  can  do  ioT you. 

It  makes  no  difference  who  you  are, 
where  you  are,  or  what  your  handicaps 
may  have  been,  the  I.  C. S.  can  help  you. 
Every  year  more  than  5000  persons  of 
all  ages  and  occupations  voluntarily 
report  increased  wages  and  better  posi- 
tions, due  solely  to  I.  C.  S.  training. 

Mark  the  Coupon 

YO U  can  do  nvhat  others  do.  YO U  can 
qualify  for  the  position  that  you  ivant. 
Leam  honjo  you  can  make  your  spare  time 
luorih  the  MOST  money.  Mark  the  oc- 
cupation you  prefer  in  the  coupon  beloiu 
and  mail  it  today.  This^  is  YOUR 
opportunity — don't  let  it  go   by. 

INTERNATioNArCORisPoilDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box  1024    SCRANTON.  PA. 

Explain,  without  obligation  to  rae.  how  I  can  qualify  for 
the  position  before  which  1  mark  X  ■ 


AFTOMOBILE  KUYNING 
Blectriral  Engineering 
Electric  Lighting 
Electric  Railways 
Dynamo  Running 
Telep.  and  Tole^. Engineer 
Mecbaniral  Engineering 
Mechanical  Drafting 
Shop  Practice 
Steam  Engineering 
I'MMBIXO  &  HEATIXG 
CIVIL  EXfilNEERISG 
Surveying 

MINE  KOIIEMAN  &  SCPT. 
Chemistry 


Stenolrrapliv  k  Trpewrltin? 

BOOKKLEUNG 

R.  R.  Accounting 

(iood  English  for  llrervone 

CIVIL  SERVICE 

ARCHITECTURE 

Archite  crura  IDrafting 

Building  Contracting 

Structural  Engineering 

SALESMANSHIP 

ADVERTISING 

Window  Trimming 

Show^  Card  Writing 

AGRICULTURE 

POULTRY 


Name. 


Street  and  No. 
City 


.  State, 


Presen  t  Occupation- 


F.A.RmglerCo. 

DESIGNING 
PHOTO  =  ENGRAVING 

— AND— 

ELECTROTYPING 


21  and  23  Barclay  Street  to 
26  and  28  Park  Place 

NEW  YORK 
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TN  ALL  THE  WORLD 

can  make  this  print 


there's    no    other    thumb    that 


There  may  be  thumbs  that  look 
like  it  —  but  there's  no  thumb  that  can 
make  the  same  impression. 

In  all  the  world  there  is 
no  beverage  than  can 
successfully  imitate 


There  may  be  beverages  that  are  made 
to  look  Hhe  it  —  but  there  is  no  bever- 
age that  can  make  the  same  delightful 
impression  on  your  palate. 


% 


Demand  the   genuine  by  full 
name — and  avoid  disappointment 


\ 


"WTienever 
you  see  an 
Arrow,    think 
of  Coca  -  Cola. 


%. 


% 


The  CocatCola  Company  ^-■^'^nj:^ 

# 


ATLANTA,  GA. 
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I  THE  MADISON  SQUARE  | 

I  37  MADISON  AVENUE  | 

=  To  those  seeking  a  quiet  and  comfortable  home,  amid  dignified  and  = 

I  refined  surroundings,  at  moderate  cost,  the  Madison  Square,  corner  I 

=  of  Madison  Avenue  and  26th   Street,   oft'ers  many  unusual   induce-  | 

i  ments.  = 

I  Pleasant  outlook    over   the    Park  ;    homelike   surroundings ;    sunny  | 

I  rooms.  I 

I  Housekeeping  and  hotel  apartments,  furnished  and  unfurnished;  | 

I  leases  and  transient.  | 

i  Well-trained,  cheerful  service.  i 


No  tips  allonved  or  expected. 

F.  R.  GOING 

Resident  Manager 


Open  for  inspection  day  and  evening.  5 

Phelps  Stokes  Estates,  Owners     = 
100  William  Street,  N.  Y  .  C.     " 


supplementary  to  free  schools  and  free 
thought.  At  last  we  are  getting  free 
speech.  Talk  it  is  that  is  the  glory  of 
humanity. 

But  better  yet  do  I  rejoice  in  the 
great  unrevealed;  in  the  vastness  of  the 
untold.  One  can  never  exhaust  such  an 
eternity.  It  gives  us  an  eteiMial  store- 
house to  investigate;  but  with  infinite 
newness  and  freshness  of  life.  It  is  what 
we  cannot  bear  now;  that  is,  our  real 
relation  to  the  whole  and  the  eternal. 
So  far  as  we  have  gone,  we  find  that 
two  meals  a  day  of  intellectual  infor- 
mation is  quite  enough.  Indeed,  we  have 
made  a  bad  muddle  of  the  world  and 
the  knowledge  of  it  so  far  as  we  have 
gone;  what  would  we  have  done  had 
we  been  directed  to  dip  into  infinity? 
What  a  terrible  thing,  if  some  one,  or 
The  One,  should  throw  all  eternity  open 
to  us!  This  world  is  already  more  than 
enough.  "I  have  many  things  to  say  to 
you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now." 
Bear  them;  I  should  think  not.  We  can 
hardly  endure  the  little  scraps  of  daily 
information;  that  is  Nature-illumined 
mortality. 

We  cannot  endure,  tior  even  compre- 
hend the  motion  pictures  that  the  Great 
Lord  of  Life  runs  before  our  eyes  for 
forty  or  fifty  years.  We  have  science, 
but  of  nothing  else  are  we  more  afraid. 
Instead  of  its  daily  unfoldings  of  new 
discoveries  and  new  thoughts  we  cling 
with  all  our  might  to  old  material,  that 
at  best  has  been  dead  for  five  thousand 
years.  We  set  up  in  our  pulpits  mere 
lads  to  preach  immortality  and  ex- 
pound eternity.  What  do  they  know 
about  it?  They  have  not  yet  studied 
spectrum  analysis,  nor  yet  have  they 
even  any  knowledge  of  the  bees  that 
feed  them  with  honey,  and  the  trees 
that  drop  plums  at  their  feet.  Let  lis 
trust  God  with  his  own  secrets.  Yes,  it 
is  indeed  true,  that  above  all  things, 
this  day,  I  rejoice  that  I  have  scarcely 
touched  the  revealable  truths  of  the  Al- 
mighty. I  am  willing  to  live  eighty  years 
more,  just  to  find  out  what  a  fool  I  am; 
or,  rather,  what  a  babe,  and  then  to  be 
lifted  up  into  the  family  of  God's  chil- 
dren, and  be  taught,  as  I  "can  bear  it." 
When  one  has  learned  that  he  never 
can  hold  all  truth,  but  that  he  can  for- 
ever be  adding  to  the  scraps  of  his  wis- 
dom, then  living  Is  worth  the  while.  Life 
then  has  a  meaning  of  its  own. 

TODAY  BETTER  THAN  YESTERDAY 

And  now  there  are  some  readers  of 
The  Independent  who  will  grip  hands 
with  me  when  I  say  that  I  am  grateful 
to  have  lived  long  enough  to  have  out- 
lived the  days  of  slavery.  I  do  not  refer 
to  negro  slavery,  but  to  that  slavery 
which  bondaged  the  whole  of  us  with 
narrow  creeds  in  church,  in  school  and 
in  state;  with  old  traditions  that  were 
stronger  than  the  withes  that  taxed  the 
strength  of  Samson.  Those  were  days, 
and  not  so  long  ago,  when  one's  soul 
was  not  his  own.  If  anybody  enjoys 
looking  back  to  them  as  days  when  rea- 
son was  despised  and  faith  was  inter- 
preted as  belief,  let  him  look.  I  rejoice 
that  I  have  been  running  away  from 
them.  I  do  not  dread  the  great  period 
of  doubt  thru  which  we  have  all  waded. 
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I  remember  well  the  strong  breaths  of 
spiritual  oxygen  which  we  had  to 
breathe,  when  The  Independent  came 
to  us  for  the  first  time.  The  glory  of  old 
age  is  in  keeping  up  with  the  age,  and 
not  getting  tired  under  the  lilac  bushes. 
These  are  great  days  that  belong  to  us. 
It  is  impossible  to  measure  them  with 
too  great  gratitude. 

Theodore  Parker  was  shut  out  of 
every  pulpit  in  New  England  but  one; 
but  today  he  preaches  his  magnificent 
humanity  in  every  one  of  them.  Not  so 
far  back  Darwin  and  Spencer  were  de- 
nounced as  infidels;  but  today  the  New 
Testament  of  Evolution  opens  the  gold- 
en gate  of  human  love  and  progress. 
The  Independent  stood  for  liberty  from 
its  foundation;  it  is  of  the  same  mind 
still ;  but  the  crowd  was  not  with  it  then, 
as  it  is  today.  Somewhere  along  back 
science  and  theology  joined  hands;  and 
while  a  good  deal  has  been  left  out  that 
had  been  highly  approved,  whole  chap- 
ters, that  can  be  summed  up  in  "Now 
remain  faith,  hope  and  love,"  have  been 
added.  What  weakness  it  is  that  teaches 
a  child  to  name  the  Apocalypse  as  the 
closing  book  of  ,  Revelation.  Revelation 
never  will  be  closed ;  if  I  thought  other- 
wise I  would  despise  the  world  and  life, 
and  be  glad  to  go.  Here  is  the  real  joy, 
that  one  can  never  get  to  the  end  of  this 
truth  telling. 

Education  has  broadened  with  reli- 
gion, and  common  life  has  broadened 
with  education.  In  1833  not  one  woman 
in  America  had  ever  entered  or  could 
enter  a  college  or  university.  If  some 
one  does  not  soon  erect  a  monument  to 
Asa  Mahan,  who,  as  first  president  of 
Oberlin,  opened  the  doors  to  both  sexes, 
it  will  be  a  shame  to  America.  Not  only 
have  these  institutions  thrown  open 
their  doors,  but  all  the  professions  are 
as  free  to  the  voman  as  to  the  man. 
The  school  is  broader  in  all  other  ways, 
and  now  is  taking  its  baptism  of  indus- 
trialism. An  old  man  cannot  look  back 
without  clapping  his  hands,  not  over 
the  big  schoolhouses,  but  over  the  ideas 
that  crowd  their  halls,  and  beckon  us 
to  a  nobler  life,  based  on  common  sense. 

In  state  we  have  gained  even  more 
than  in  school  or  church.  Bryan's  states- 
manship is  a  rifle's  range  ahead  of  that 
of  Seward,  because  his  ethics  grip 
hands  with  his  civics.  President  Wilson 
is  a  sort  of  Thomas  Jefferson  born  over 
again.  The  people  love  him  for  his  tem- 
perance and  justice,  and  the  old  men 
rejoice  to  see  his  day.  In  other  words, 
the  state  has  gone  over  to  the  common 
folk;  the  schoolhouse  has  forgotten  all 
about  sexes,  and  the  church  belongs  to 
the  sinners  in  these  days,  rather  than 
to  the  saints.  I  think  that  before  long 
we  shall  have  one  international  day  for 
thanksgiving,  in  which  all  nations  of 
the  globe  shall  sing  together  "Praise 
God!  from  whom  all  blessings  flow"; 
for  really  it  is  a  divine  power  that  has 
penetrated  the  ages  and  is  woi'king  out 
God's  own  good  will  for  all  of  us.  It  is 
this  unity  of  humanity  that  is  speeding 
thru  the  years  and  demonstrating  the 
divineness  of  the  times.  How  can  an  old 
man  fail  to  enter  into  the  gladness  of 
the  spring  time? 

Sorrento,  Florida 


Choose  a  man  to  paint  your  house  who 
will  use 


in  his  paint.  If  he  uses  Zinc,  it  means  that  he  is 
wide-awake  and  up-to-date  in  his  trade.  If  he  uses 
Zinc,  it  means  that  your  house  will  get  painted  so 
that  it  will  stay  painted. 

We  have  three  books  discussing  Zinc  from  the  three  view- 
points of  the  parties  most  concerned. 

For  House  Owner:   "Your  Move" 

For  Architects:   "0?ie  of  Your  Problems" 

For  Painters:   ''Zmc  That  Made  a  Painter  Rich" 

Ask  for  yours.     Sent  free. 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company 
Room  413,  55  Wall  Street,  New  York 

For  big  contract  jobs  consult  our  Research   Bureau 


ferf^iiftMi 


A  HAND-BOOK  of  practical  knowl- 
■^^  edge,  with  special  articles  by  cul- 
tural experts.  Contains  272  pages, 
1000  photographic  illustrations,  8  color 
and  duotone  plates. 

The  departments  devoted  to  Roses, 
Dahlias,  Gladioli,  and  Dreer's  famous 
Hardy  Perennials,  are  especially  inter- 
esting to  ihe  flower  enthusiast. 

Selected  strains  of  vegetable  and 
flower  seeds  with  practical  suggestions 
for  their  most  successful  growing. 

Mailed  fne  if  you  mention 
this  publication. 


Dreer's  Superb  Asters— Selected 
strains  of  tincsl  varieties  for  garden  deco- 
ration or  culling.  Packet  of  eight  best 
colors,  containing  enough  seed  to  pro- 
duce more  than  one  hundred  plants — ten 
cents  per  packet.  Dreer's  Garden  Boole 
with  each  order. 


HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Is  Your  Refrigerator 
Poisoning  Your  Food  ? 


A  leading  medical  authority  says : 
"a  poor  refrigerator  means  not  only 
wasted  ice  but  often  wasted  lives 
from  spoiled  food."  Read  what 
physicians  and  others  say  about 
wonderful  ice-saving  and  health 
protection  the  Monroe  aftords. 


Approved  b;  Good 
HoDsekeeping  Institute 


E>fr^  Monroe 


"Using  about  one- 
third  Uie  ice  the  others 
did.'  T.  G.  Mackie. 
New  Orleans. 

"Cut  ice  bills  from 
S36  to  S8.-'  T.W.  Wil- 
liams,  Milwaukee. 

"Reduced  ice  bills 
nearly  40  per  cent.'" 
Dr.B.  H.WeUs. South- 
port.  Conn. 

"Much  more  ec- 
onomical than  any 
other  of  several  I  have 
had."Dr.O.B.Shreve, 
Salem.  Mass. 

"Saved  about  50  lbs. 
of  ice  per  day  over  an- 
other make  of  same 
size."  W.  M.  Rieke, 
Paducah.  Ky. 

"An  ice  saver,  a 
genu  preventor,  hence 
a  healtli  preserver  to 
anyftmily."  Dr.Chas. 
Hupe,  Lafayette,  I nd. 

"Economical  in  use 
of  ice  :  and  preserving 
in  best  manner  artit  Ir  s 
placed  in  it.'*  Dr.  R. 
E.  Starkweather. 
Evanston.  Ills. 


The  Monroe  food  compartments  are 
Genuine  Solid  Porcelain  ware 
—in  one  piece— over  an  inch 
thick— every  corner  rounded. 
Not  cheap  porcelain-enamel  on 
metal  l)nse — but  one  piece  of  white 
unbreakable  porcelain  ware  which  can 
be  easily  kept  free  ot  ^erins-no  cracks, 
joints,  or  corners — nothing-  to  breaker 
chip. 

30  Days  Trial — Cash  or  Credit 

*-old  direct  from   factory  at    factory 
price.    Freight  paid  and  all  money  back  I  against  sickncss-^oc 
if  not  absolutely  satisfactory.  I  tor's  bills. 

IVfonroe    Refrigerator    Co. 

(Estalzlislisd   1S68)  Sta.  27C.  Lockland.  O. 


^^e'^;"  Free  Book 

about  refrigerators 
It  tells  you  how  to  se- 
lect the  home  refriger- 
ator— how  to  keep  fof  d 
longer  without  spoil- 
insr— how  to  cut  down 
ice  bills— how  to  guard 
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SCRIBNER  BOOKS 


John  Galsworthy 


in  THE  LITTLE  MAN  AND  OTHER 
SATIRES  has  probably  achieved  the  most 
popular  book  of  sketches,  essays,  etc.,  that  he  has 
ever  written,  as  the  various  types  he  depicts  and 
satirizes  have  a  universal  appeal. 

$1.30  net;  postage  extra. 


James  Huneker 


in  NEW  COSMOPOLIS  writes  of  New  York 
as  it  strikes  the  artist  and  the  critic — the  fabu- 
lous "East  Side,"  which  Mr.  Huneker  contends 
is  mythical,  the  parks,  the  waterways,  restau- 
rants, theatres,  museums,  the  types  of  the  people. 
He  also  tells  of  Newport,  Atlantic  City,  Coney 
Island,  and  then  of  some  foreign  cities. 
$1.50  net;  postage  extra. 


F.  Hopkinson  Smith 


in  OUTDOOR  SKETCHING  has  written  and 
illustrated  a  book  overflowing  with  suggestion 
and  one  which  really  covers  a  much  wider  field 
than  that  indicated  by  the  title. 

The  London  Athen?eum  says  Mr.  Smith  is  "able 
to  write  and  to  draw  with  equal  facility." 
$1.00  net;  postage  extra. 


Maurice  Hewlett 


in  A  LOVERS'  TALE  writes  of  love  in  old, 
rough,  simple  times :  to  say  so  much  implies  that 
it  shows  Hewlett  at  his  best.  It  is  a  romance  of 
Iceland  in  Viking  days,  full  of  the  strife  of 
might  and  cunning;  glowing  with  human  nature 
at  its  utmost. 

$1.25  net;  postage  extra. 


John  Finl 


in  THE  FRENCH  IN  THE  HEART  OF 
e  y  AMERICA  tells  the  romantic  story  of  those  pic- 
■^■^^  turesque  scouts  of  civilization  who  penetrated 
the  Canadian  wilderness ;  and  of  their  followers 
who  opened  the  Mississippi  Valley,  voyaged  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  built  frontier  forts,  now  great 
cities ;  of  the  descendants  of  the  colonists 
they  brought,  Frenchmen  in  temperament  and 
custom,  who  have  become  a  part  of  the  United 
States. 

$2.50  net ;  postage  extra. 


Gouverneur  Morris 


in  THE  SEVEN  DARLINGS  writes  of  six 
girls  and  their  brother  left  of  a  sudden  penniless 
with  but  one  asset — a  luxurious  Adirondack 
camp.  The}'  advertised  for  boarders,  and  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  advertisement  brought  a 
throng  of  eligible  young  men — with  romantic  re- 
sults. Very  attractively  illustrated  by  Howard 
Chandler   Christy. 

$1.35  net;  postage  extra. 


Robert  W.  Neeser 


in  OUR  NAVY  AND  THE  NEXT  WAR  has 
written  a  book  of  which  J.  Bernard  Walker, 
editor  of  the  Scientific  American,  says :  "It  is 
the  most  clear,  conservative,  forceful  and  judi- 
cial presentation  of  the  needs  of  our  Navy  that 
I  have  ever  seen.  ...  It  should  take  its  place 
in  the  curriculum  of  Annapolis  and  the  Naval 
War    College." 

$1.00  net ;  postage  extra. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 


The  New 
Books 


KITCHENER    OF    KHARTUM 

To  the  fact  that  the  hero-worship  of 
Earl  Kitchener  began  long  ago  we  have 
the  attestation  of  O.  Henry's  finest  tale, 
The  Unfinished  Story,  where  the  lonely 
and  loveless  working-girl  sets  up  his 
portrait  on  the  bureau  of  her  hall- 
bedroom  as  her  ideal  of  manhood.  How 
the  British  look  upon  him  now  may  be 
best  exprest  in  the  words  of  one  of  their 
most  popular  authors,  Harold  Begbie: 

Seldom  has  any  one  man  stood  for  a 
multitudinous  and  highly  complex  nation 
with  so  tremendous  and  complete  au  em- 
I)hasis  as  Lord  Kitchener  stood  at  the  be- 
Kiuning  of  the  war  for  the  British  nation. 
He  was  not  an  incarnation  of  the  people, 
he  did  not  express  the  total  character  of 
the  nation ;  but  with  a  force  hardly  ever 
equaled  in  our  history  he  became  the  Mood 
of  the  British  people,  the  living  expression 
of  the  AVill  of  the  entire  British   Empire. 

In  "K.  of  K."  the  nation  saw  not  only  a 
great  organizer  of  victory,  but  its  own  fierce 
mood,  its  own  tenacious  will,  its  own  en- 
during strength,  its  own  multiplied,  world- 
flung,  and  historic  spirit.  By  one  of  those 
mysterious  intuitions  of  democracy,  which 
sweep  like  lightning  thru  myriads  of  peo- 
ple, and  which  are  sometimes,  not  always, 
more  to  be  trusted  than  the  nice  and  care- 
ful judgments  of  discriminating  intelli- 
gence, Kitchener  stood  in  the  confidence  of 
the  nation  as  the  one  absolute  unchalleng- 
able  man  for  the  storm  which  had  broken 
with  such  bewildering  suddenness  upon  the 
drowsiness  of  its  domestic  life. 

But  till  Kitchener  cries  "Enough !"  the 
British  Empire — so  slow  to  anger,  so  un- 
swaggering,  so  peace-loving,  and  so  un- 
Prussian — must  strike  till  the  dust  is  red. 
When  Kitchener  relaxes  the  grip  of  his 
clenched  hands  the  neck  of  the  Prussian 
eagle  will  be  broken,  and  only  then  will 
the  great  nations  and  the  small  nations  be 
able  to  advance  into  the  Promised  Land  of 
which  Lord  Kitchener  perhaps  has  not  even 
permitted  himself  to  dream.  One  sees  in 
him,  then,  not  only  the  expression  of  Eng- 
land looking  cruel,  but  the  strength,  the 
determination,  and  the  practical  wisdom 
of  those  great  and  glorious  nations  with 
whom  it  is  the  honor  of  Great  Britain  to 
be  allied. 

Mr.  Begbie,  how^ever,  is  no  blind 
idolator.  He  recognizes  the  limitations, 
even  the  faults,  of  his  hero  and  so  his 
little  volume.  Kitchener,  Organizer  of 
Victory,  is  a  real  character  sketch.  The 
dominant  element  of  his  success,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Begbie,  is  tenacity,  "and 
this  tenacity  is  little  more  than  the  ob- 
stinacy of  a  very  slow  and  laborious 
mind.  All  of  the  qualities  which  go  to 
the  making  of  a  brilliant  intelligence 
are  so  entirely  lacking  in  him  that  he  is 
said  to  be  "unconscious  of  his  own  dul- 
ness."  This  reads  like  some  of  the  con- 
temporary estimates  of  General  Grant. 

It  was,  as  Mr.  Begbie  says,  the  late 
G.  W.  Steevens  who  created  "the  Kitch- 
ener legend"  by  his  brilliant  account  of 
the  Sudan  campaign,  With  Kitchener 
to  Khartum.  The  Sirdar,  who  then  re- 
quired an  introduction  to  English  read- 
ers is  now  at  the  head  of  the  greatest 
army  that  Great  Britain  ever  had,  so 
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it  is  very  appropriate  that  a  new  edi- 
tion of  Mr.  Steevens'  book,  prefaced  by 
a  new  biographical  sketch,  should  be 
brought  out. 

Kitchener :  Organizer  of  Victory,  by 
Harold  Begbie.  Houghton  Mifflin. 
SI. 25. 

With  Kitchener  to  Khartum,  by  G. 
W.    Steevens.   Dodd,    Mead.    $1.50. 

A     NEW     BELOVED     VAGABOND 

Because  Brien  O'Brien  was  a  bad 
man,  they  sent  him  to  Hell,  where  he 
so  disturbed  the  slumbers  of  the  Chief 
Tormentor  that  they  shipped  him  back 
to  Heaven.  But  Rhadamanthus  would 
not  endure  him  there,  and  threw  him 
out,  whereupon  he  landed  in  Ireland  as 
the  only  neutral  place  left.  Thus  runs 
the  Celtic  fantasy,  The  Demi-Gods, 
James  Stephens'  latest  book. 

Patsy  and  his  daughter  Mary,  a  pair 
of  Irish  gipsies,  wander  cheerfully 
with  their  jackass  over  the  hills  and 
dales  of  Kerry,  their  one  aim  being 
food,  tobacco  and  greatest  ease.  Thej' 
meet  three  angels  who  prove  to  be  un- 
commonly Celtic  in  habit.  A  reformed 
miser  joins  them  and  Pat  meets  the 
jilt  who  has  been  the  bane  of  his  life. 
He  fights  for  her  and  wins  her.  When 
the  journey  is  done  the  angels  resume 
their  wings,  but  the  youngest  destroys 
his  pinions,  preferring  Mary  and  Ire- 
land to  Heaven.  The  Demi-Gods  is  even 
better  than  the  James  Stephens  of  yore 
— and  that  says  much. 

The  Demi-Gods,  by  James  Stephens. 
New  York:  Macmillan  Co.  $1.30. 

SCANDINAVIAN  CLASSICS 

The  two  little  volumes.  Comedies  by 
Holberg  and  Poems  by  Tegner,  are  a 
notice  to  the  world  at  large  that  the 
American-Scandinavian  Foundation  has 
taken  up  its  appointed  task  of  promot- 
ing a  mutual  exchange  of  culture  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries. 

Almost  from  the  first  the  idea  of 
publishing  a  series  of  Scandinavian 
Classics  has  been  in  the  minds  of  the 
trustees.  Professor  W.  H.  Schofield  of 
Yale  and  Dr.  Leach  have  directed  this 
phase  of  the  general  work.  Of  the  first 
two  volumes,  recently  issued,  one  is  de- 
voted to  the  father  of  the  Scandinavian 
drama,  Holberg,  who  was  a  Norwegian 
by  birth  and  a  Dane  by  education  and 
life-long  resident  of  Copenhagen.  A 
more  fortunate  choice  could  hardly  be 
imagined,  for  Holberg  was  more  than 
"the  Moliere  of  the  North":  he  was  the 
first  great  modern  in  all  Scandinavian 
literature,  while  his  work  has  had  a 
tremendous  influence  on  Ibsen. 

The  three  plays  selected  for  this  vol- 
ume are  thoroly  representative,  and 
one  of  them,  "Jeppe  of  the  Hill,"  is  to 
Holberg's  art  what  "Hamlet"  is  to 
Shakespeare's.  It  might  have  been  de- 
sirable, however,  to  let  the  place  of 
"Erasmus  Montanus"  be  taken  by  some 
play  like  "The  Lying-in  Room"  (Barsel- 
stuen),  where  Holberg's  realistic  por- 
trayal of  contemporary  manners  ap- 
pears at  its  very  best.  The  translations 
are  far  in  advance  of  what  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  in  the  past  and 
could,  with  but  a  little  tinkering,  be 
used  on  the  stage.  It  is  to  be  regretted 


The  New  Macmillan  Publications 


Fiction,  Poetry,  Drama  and  Essays 
Bealby 


By  H.  G.  WEI.LS.  Mr.  Wells's  new  story 
of  an  ambitious  boy,  as  delightful  and  hu- 
morous as  his  previous  novel,  "The  Wife 
of  Sir  Isaac  Harman."  $1.35 

The  Harbor 

By  ERNEST  POOLE.  "One  of  the  ablest 
novels  added  to  American  fiction  in  many 
a  year."— TV.    Y.    Tribune.  $1.40 

Brunei's  Tower 

By  EDEN  PHILLPOTTS.  The  interest- 
ing story  of  a  regenerated  character. 
Probably  the  most  notable  novel  of  the 
author  of  "Faith  Tresilion,"  etc.  $1.50 

The  Hand  of  Peril 

By  ARTHUR  STRINGER.  A  good  detec- 
tive story  with  an  unusual  theme  and  in- 
volved situations  developed  with  consum- 
mate skill.     Ready  in  April.  $1.35 

Getting  a  Wrong  Start 

Anonymous.  The  intimate  story  of  a  well- 
known  author  told  with  power  and  frank- 
ness. $1.00 

The  Business  Adventures  of 
Billy  Thomas 

By  ELMER  E.  FERRIS.  A  story  of  the 
business  experiences  of  a  remarkable  sales- 
man,   full   of   life   and   action.  $1.25 


Songs  From  the  Clay 

By  JAMES  STEPHENS.  A  new  book  of 
verse  by  the  author  of  "Insurrections," 
"The  Crock  of  Gold,"  etc.  "Original, 
varied,  with   a   keen  sense  of  humor." 

$1.00 

Spoon  River  Anthology 

By  EDG.A.R  L.  M.\STEKS.  Verse  essen- 
tially American  in  character  written  in  a 
new    form    of    poetical    expression. 

Ready   in   .4pril.     $1.25 

Songs  of  Kabir 

By  RABINDRAXATH  TAGORE.  Sympa- 
thetic versions  of  the  spiritual  songs  of  the 
great  Hindu  reformer.  One  of  Mr.  Ta- 
gore's  most  important  boojcs.  $1.25 

The  Garden  of  Paradise 

By  EDWARD  SHELDON.  A  charming 
poetic  play  based  on  Hans  Christian  Ander- 
sen's fairy  tale,  "The  Little  Mermaid." 

$1.25 

Parsival 

By  GERHARDT  HAUPTMANN.  Trans- 
lated by  Oakley  Williams.  The  great  Par- 
sival story  retold  as  an  allegory  of  life 
with    applications   to    modern    conditions. 

$1.00 

The  Seilon  and  English  Letters 

By  CHAUXCEY  B.  TINKER.  A  scholarly 
and  interesting  discussion  of  the  interrela- 
tion of  literature  and  society  in  the  age  of 
Johnson.  Ready    in  April. 


Education,  Philosophy  and  Religion 


Societal  Evolution 

By  ALBERT  GALLOWAY  KELLER.  A 
seriovis  and  important  study  of  the  evolu- 
tionary basis  of  the  sciences  of  society. 

$1.50 

Outlines  of  Child  Study 

By  WILLIAM  A.  McKEEVER.  An  in- 
valuable collection  of  ready  made  programs 
for  the  use  of  mothers'  clubs,  parent- 
te.->cher  associations  and  all  kindred  organi- 
zations. $1.00 

The  Episcopal  Church 

Its  Faith  and  Order 

By  GEORGE  HODGES.  Dean  Hodges's 
valuable  manual  of  information  on  Episco- 
palian  doctrine  and   discipline.  $1.25 


Modem  Religious  Movements 
in  India 

By  J.  N.  FARQUHAR.  A  comprehensive 
survey  of  present-day  religious  tendencies 
in   India.  Illustrated.     $2.50 

The  Drama  of  the  Spirituad  Life 

By  ANNIE  L.  SE.\RS.  An  empirical  study 
of  the  players,  hymns,  religious  poetry  and 
other   expressions  of  religious   ideas. 

Ready  in  April. 

The  Rise  of  Modern  Religious 
Ideas 

By  ARTHUR  C.  McGIFFERT.  A  valu- 
able, interesting  exposition  of  the  origin, 
development  and  influence  of  religious 
thought.  $1.50 


Politics,  Economics,  Agriculture  and  Travel 


Russia  and  the  World 

By  STEPHEN  C;R.\HAM.  A  record  of 
recent  observations  giving  an  intimate  pic- 
ture  of   the    Russian    people. 

Illustrated.     $2.00 

The  Progressive  Movement 

By  BENJAMIN  P.  DeWITT.  A  broad, 
comprehensive,  nonpartisan  discussion  of 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  progressive 
movement.  $1.50 

America  and  Her  Problems 

By  P.  B.  D'ESTOURNELLES  de  CON- 
STANT. A  penetrating  discussion  of  our 
nation  as  seen  by  a  statesman  of  rare 
genius.  $2.00 

Income 

By  SCOTT  NEARING,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. A  study  and  determination  of  the 
"property"  and  "service"  income  of  this 
country.  Ready   in  April. 

The  SociaJ  Problem 

By  CHARLES  A.  ELLWOOD,  University 
of  Missouri.  .\  consideration  of  the  essen- 
tials which  have  come  to  regulate  human 
society.  Ready   in    April. 


German  World  Policies 

By  P.\UL  R()1IRB.\CII.  Translated  by 
Dr.  Edmund  von  Macli.  A  clear  insight 
into  the  character  of  the  German  people  by 
the  most  popular  author  on  politics  and 
economics  in  Germany.  $1.25 

Plant-Breeding 

By  L.  H.  B.A.ILEY.  In  its  revised  and 
rewritten  form  it  presents  the  most  com- 
prehensive treatment  of  the  subject  in  all 
its  various   branches.  $2.00 

The  Principles  of  Fruit  Growing 

By  L.  H.  BAILEY.  Completely  revised 
after  twenty  editions  to  include  all  new 
practices   and   discoveries.  $1.75 

Highways  and  Byways  of 
California 

New  Exposition  Edition.  By  CLIFTON 
JOHNSON.  Holds  much  valuable  infor- 
mation for  the  California  tourist,  espe- 
cially visitors  to  the  Exposition. 

Illustrated.    $1.50 

The  Picturesque  Hudson 

By  CLTFTON  JOHNSON.  New  Edition. 
Describes  vividly  the  scenery  and  life 
tliroughout  the  great  river's  wonderful 
course. 
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Practically  the  whole  south  or  ocean  shore  of  Long  Island 
is  one  vast  summer  cottage  colony.  Every  enjoyment  that 
summer  affords  is  here  to  be  found  at  its  best. 

While  Sandy  Beaches — Fine  Surf  Balhing 

Elbert  Hubbard  has  said: 

"If  you  want    to  find   the  Spring  of  Perpetual   Youth  go   to  the  seashore 
and  dig  in  the  sand  with  the  children." 

A  hundred  seashore  places  on  Long  Island  welcome  you,  all 
within  easy  access  of  the  Theatrical,  Business  and  Social  cen- 
ters of  New  York,  yet  far  enough  removed  to  be  exclusire. 

Long  Island  is  cooler  in  summer,  and  has  more  sunshiny  days, 
than   any  other   place   on   the    nearby  coast. 

For  full  information  and  many  pictures  of  Long  Island  resorts, 
send  six  cents  postage  to  the  Gen'l  Pass'r  Agent,  Long  Island 
R.R.,  Pennsylvania  Station,  New    York  City. 
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that  the  translators  at  times  have  been 
lured  into  error  by  clinging  too  closely 
to  the  letter  of  the  original  text— as 
when  they  translate  skabhals  as 
"scurvy-neck"  and   not  as  "loafer." 

The  second  volume,  Poems  by  Teg- 
ner,  is  less  successful.  Of  course, 
Longfellow's  translation  of  "The  Chil- 
dren of  the  Lord's  Supper"  could  hard- 
ly be  improved  upon.  It  is  Indeed 
what  all  translation  should  be:  a  re- 
creation in  a  new  medium.  But  the 
work  itself  is  insignificant  when  com- 
pared with  "Frithiof's  Saga,"  which 
has  long  been  recognized  as  one  of  the 
foremost  products  of  modern  Scandina- 
vian poetry  and  a  work  that  has  im- 
prest itself  deeply  on  the  national  con- 
sciousness of  Sweden  in  particular.  Un- 
fortunately the  Rev.  Mr.  Blackley's 
version,  to  put  it  mildly,  is  rather  in- 
adequate. For  that  matter,  it  is  an  open 
question  whether  the  "Saga"  could  be 
made  available  and  appreciable  by 
English-speaking  readers  except  in  a 
prose  like  that  of  the  Homeric  transla- 
tions made  by  Andrew  Lang  and  his 
associates. 

Comedies  by  Holberg.  Translated 
from  the  Danish  by  Oscar  James 
Campbell,  Jr.  and  Frederick 
Schenck.   $1.25. 

Poems  by  Tegner.  Translated  by- 
Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  and 
Rev.  W.  Lowry  Blackley.  New 
York :  The  American  Scandinavian 
Foundation.   $1.50. 

UNKNOWN  ARGENTINE 

In  striking  contrast  with  the  nu- 
merous "write  ups"  of  tourists  on 
time-allowance  is  the  study  of  North- 
ern Patagonia.  Its  nucleus  is  the  bare 
data  furnished  by  the  expert  survey  of 
a  scientific  commission,  but  the  lucid 
organization  and  presentation,  for 
which  Mr.  Willis  is  presumably  respon- 
sible, plus  the  efforts  of  the  printers 
and  engravers  have  combined  to  save 
from  the  tomb  of  government  archives 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of 
the  economic  resources  and  potentiali- 
ties of  the  southern  portion  of  the  Ai'- 
gentine  Republic. 

In  these  piping  times  of  war  in 
Europe,  American  capital  has  the  wan- 
derlust, and  El  Dorado  must  still  be 
sought  in  South  America.  That  AiVier- 
ican  capital  has  not  heretofore  been 
more  invested  in  South  America  is  due 
largely  to  a  scarcity  of  accurate  eco- 
nomic information. 

This  work  meets  this  need  as  re- 
spects Argentina.  In  the  introduction, 
Mr.  Willis  has  made  a  careful  study  of 
the  problems  of  the  conservation  and 
exploitation  of  natural  resources  in  the 
whole  republic.  Here  he  is  dealing  with 
the  bottom  facts  indispensable  to  the 
would-be  investor. 

The  two  following  sections  are  de- 
voted to  a  study  of  the  topographic  and 
hydrographic  features  of  the  Pampas 
and  the  Cordillera,  or  Andean  region 
of  northern  Patagonia.  The  foi-mer 
must  become  a  great  grazing  country, 
while  the  latter,  with  the  more  than 
two  million  horse  power  of  its  mountain 
streams,  must  furnish  the  energy  for 
industrial  enterprise  in  a  country  al- 
most without  coal  depo.sits. 

To  the  scientific  student  of  South 
America  the  book  will  be  of  obvious  in- 
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terest,  while  the  general  reader  will 
be  attracted  by  the  descriptive  parts 
of  the  work,  its  excellent  photogra- 
vures and  above  all  the  picturesque 
project,  already  begun,  for  the  open- 
ing of  a  great  National  Park,  in  the 
region  of  Lake  Nahuel  Huapi. 

From  the  work  as  a  whole  two  gen- 
eral facts  stand  out  in  bold  relief.  One 
is  the  vigor  with  which  Argentina,  and 
this  is  also  true  of  other  South  Ameri- 
can nations,  is  attacking  the  problem 
of  the  development  of  her  resources, 
now  regarded  as  national  assets.  The 
other  is  the  part  which  the  United 
States  is  silently  playing  in  this  great 
enterprise,  for  Mr.  Willis,  who,  in  com- 
mon with  many  other  American  expei'ts 
in  South  America,  is  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  and 
is  in  Argentina  "with  the  official  ap- 
proval of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment." 

Northern  Patagonia.  Report  of  the 
Comision  de  Estudios  Hidrologicos, 
Bailey  Willis,  director.  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.  $6. 

NEW   BROWNING  POETRY 

The  lovers  of  the  Brownings — and 
very  many  they  are — will  be  interested 
in  the  appearance  of  Neiv  Poems  and 
of  poems  hitherto  unpublished  or  gen- 
erally inaccessible,  twenty-nine  of  Rob- 
ert Browning's  and  six  by  his  wife. 
They  are  genuine,  but  for  various  rea- 
sons were  not  thought  suitable  for  ad- 
mission by  their  authors  in  their  col- 
lected works.  Some  of  his  are  slight,  or 
were  toiirs  de  force,  or  unfinished.  Of 
the  latter  is  " Aeschylus' s  Soliloquy," 
published  by  The  Independent,  October 
30,  1913,  the  longest  and  best  poem  in 
the  volume.  Some  are  very  short,  and 
are  particularly  like  "Ben  Karshook's 
Wisdom,"  of  which  we  give  two  of  the 
four  verses: 

"Would  a  man  'scape  the  rod?" 
Rabbi  Ben-Karshook  saith, 

"See  that  he  turn  to  God 
The  day  before  his  death." 

"Aye,  could  a  man  enquire 
When  it  shall  come,"  I  say. 

The  Rabbi's  eye  shoots  fire — 
"Then  let  him  turn  today." 

A  couple  of  the  longer  poems  are  spe- 
cimens of  Robert's  youthful  genius, 
written  when  but  fourteen,  and  are 
most  promising.  He  prudently  de- 
stroyed his  manuscripts  of  them  all,  but 
these  escaped  because  an  admiring 
neighbor  had  made  copies  of  them.  The 
six  poems  by  Mrs.  Browning  are  fairly 
long,  but  not  of  unusual  mark,  while 
the  really  interesting  portion  of  the 
space  given  to  her  is  taken  up  with  her 
letters  before  marriage  to  her  future 
husband  with  frank,  yet  very  respect- 
ful, criticisms  of  his  poems  sent  to  her 
for  the  purpose.  Her  criticisms  are 
good,  and  probably  did  good.  They  deal 
especially  with  obscurities  and  inver- 
sions, and  will  attract  the  study  of 
those  addicted  to  poetics.  Of  course 
those  who  possess  the  series  of  volumes 
by  either  Browning  will  need  this  vol- 
ume for  completeness. 

New  Poems,  by  Robert  Browning 
and  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 
Edited  by  Sir  Frederic  G.  Kenyon. 
Macmillan.    $1.25. 


For  Easter — The  First  Peace  Book 

The  Peace  and  America 

By  Hugo  Miinsterberg 

Author  of  "The  War  and  America" 


The  air  is  filled  with  rumors  of,  and  hopes  for  peace.  The  daily 
papers  repeatedly  hint  at  its  ea,rly  possibility.  Professor  Miinsterberg 
who,  perhaps  more  than  anyone  else  in  America  is  able  to  speak  authori- 
tatively on  the  subject,  offers  this  new  book  as  a  sequel  to  "The  War 
and  America,"  and  in  it  sanely  and  hopefully  discusses  the  future  in 
the  same  broad  spirit  of  fairness  which  characterized  his  earlier  work. 
The  first  book  for  Peace,  it  should  be  read  by  every  thinking  person  in 
America. 

Ready  April  j.    $i.oo  net 


Other  New  Books  of  Timely  Interest 
Woman's  Work  in  Municipalities 

By  Mary  Ritter  Beard 

An  able  and  comprehensive  review  of  what  the  women  of  America  are  ac- 
complishing in   the  various  departments  of   municipal  activity  and  social  betterment. 

umo,  cloth,  $i.fo  net 

Lower  Living  Costs  in  Cities 

By  Clyde  Lyndon  King,  Ph.D..   Professor  of  Political   Science,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

A  timely  volume  on  living  costs,  purchasing  and  distribution  for  the  domestic 
as  well  as  the  municipal  housekeeper. 

i2mo,  cloth,  $1.^0  net 

The  City  Manager 

By  Harry  Aubrey  Toulmin,  Jr. 

A  complete  study  of  the  new  form  of  municipal  government  in  charge  of  one 
city  manager,  which  has  been  adopted  in  many  cities  of  the  South  and  West. 

l2mo,  cloth,  Si.^o  net 

Citizens  in  Industry 

By  Charles  Richmond  Henderson.  Professor   of   Sociology,    University    of   Chicago 

A  discussion  of  industrial  conditions  in  their  relations  both  to  employer  and 
employee,  proving  the  benefits  of  co-operation  for  each  through  a  better  under- 
standing of  existing  needs  on  the  part  of  the  employer,  and  a  higher  standard  of 
efficiency  in  the  employee. 

Ready   in  May.     $1.50   net 

Bodily  Changes  in  Pain,  Hunger,  Fear  and  Rage 

By  Walter  B.  Cannon,  A.M.,  M.D.,    Professor  of  Physiology,  Harvard  University 

A  remarkable  volume  written  in  popular  style  aiming  to  show  the  actual  physi- 
cal changes  which  take  place  in  the  body  under  the  influence  of  strong  emotional 
conditions.  The  subject  is  treated  in  a  very  unique  manner,  and  from  a  philosophi- 
cal rather  than  from  a  medical  or  technical  viewpoint.  .\  most  readable  and  inform- 
ing volume  for  the  general  reader.     Illustrated  with  charts  and  diagrams. 

Ready  in  April.     $2.00  net 


Money  and  Banking 


By  John  Thorn  Holdsworth,    Dean    of    the    School    of    Economics    and    Professor    of 
Economics  and  Finance,    University  of  Pittsburg 

Covering  the  origin  and  development  of  banking  in  the  United  States  from  1792 
to  the  present  day.  The  new  currency  legislation  and  its  effect  on  banking  and 
credit  systems  is  also  discussed. 

$J.oo   net 

Rural  Credits 

By  Myron  T.  Herrick,  Formerly    Ambassador   to    France 

The  author  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  credit  conditions  among  farmers 
in  this  country  and  abroad  and  this  authoritative  account,  written  without  bias, 
furnishes  a  clear  and  comprehensive  review  of  the  subject  from  every  possible 
viewpoint. 

$2.oo  net 


Fundamentals  of  Plant  Breeding 


By  John  M.  Coulter,  Head    of   the    Department    of   Botany,   University   of   Chicago 
A  popular   work  written   to  show  how  new  and   desirable   plants  are   developed. 
It   gives  the  latest  information  on   plant  breeding,  making  it   invaluable  to   farmers, 
ilorists,  gardeners,  teachers  and  everyone  concerned  in   raising  plants  of  any  kind. 

Illustrated,  $1.50  net 

Through   Central   Africa — From  Coast  to  Coast 
James  Barnes.  Author  of  "The  Great  War   Trek,"   etc. 
A  graphic  description  of  an  African  hunting  expedition  taken  by  the  author  and 
a   companion    as   photographer,    following   the    same    trail    taken   by    Stanley   on   the 
Emin   Pasha    Relief   Expedition.     The   illustrations   are   remarkably   interesting  and 
show  specimens  of  nearly  every  kind  of  animal  found  in  that  region. 
Ready  in  May.     Profusely  illustrated,  $4.00  net 
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IVIYSXIKIED    IVIEIV 

WHO  HONESTLY  QUESTION  THE  FEMINIST  MOVEMENT  SHOULD  READ 

THE  AWAKENING  OF  WOMAN 

Suggestions  from  the  Psychic  Side   of  Feminism 

By  FLORENCE  GUERTIN  TUTTLE 

For  a  clear  interpretation  of  a  much  misunderstood  question. 

JUST  OUT— but  already  **A  Best  Seller" 

And  commanding  the  admiring  attention  of  distinguished  thinkers  of  our  day. 

"Gives  a  broader  view  of  life."  "Every  page  thrilling  with  inter- 
est." "An  eloquent  presentation  of  the  upward  stride  of  women." 
'"The  reading  of  the  book  should  awaken  many  voters  to  their  sense 
of  responsibility  in  the  matter  of  the  enfranchisement  of  women." 

It  will  help  ico}}icn  to  understand   tlicmsch'cs. 

FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  THE  BETTER  BOOK  SHOPS 
House    o(    GOOD     Books 

THE     ABINGDONF      RRESS 

New  Viirk      Boston      Cincinn'iti      Pittsburgh      Chicago     Detroit      Kansas  City     San  Francisco 


The  Truth  About  Poultry 

Get  the  Facts  by 

One- 
Man 
[Poultry 
I  Plant 

Successful  Methods  of  Men  on  Farms  or  Small  Acreage. 
Complete  in  twelve  parts;  printed  in  one  volume. 

By    DR.    ISI.    W.    SAISIBORISI 

REAL  work,  with  real  ponltrv,  on  a  real  New  England 
Farm.  This  is  a  simple  story  of  wli.it  lias  been  cl<me 
hy  a  man,  at  forlv-tlve  years  o(  age,  town  bred  and  city 
educated,  getting-  out  of  practice  of  medicine,  buying  a 
small  farm  in  tiie  hill  countr\-,  and  making  a  successor  the 
venture.  Not  only  is  the  rearing  of  chicks  and  the  manage- 
ment of  adult  fowl  completely  covered,  but  the  interesting 
side  issues  of  fruit  growing,  grain  raising  and  the  produc- 
lion  of  milk,  that  cannot  be  escaped  on  a  real  farm.  You 
get  rugged  farts — rarely  found  in  print.  The  truth  about 
poultry  as  found  in  actual  life  on  a  one-man  poultry  farm. 

You  Can  Do  the  Same,  Book  Tells  How 

OUR    SPECIAIj    OFFER— The  One-Man 

Poultry  Plant,  in  twelve  parts  (book  form),  and 

the  Amerioin   Poultry  Advocate,    one    year  for 

only  50  cts.,  book  and  Advocate,  three  years,  for 

only  $1.00,  if  order  is  sent  at  once. 

Our  paperishandsomely  illustrated,  practical,  progressive, 

and  up-to-date  on  poultry  matters.   Established  l89.i.  44  to  1  ^2 

pages  monthly.  50  cts.  a  year.    3  monllis'  trial  10  cts.    Sample 

copy  free.     Catalogue  of  poultry  literature  free.     Address 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE,  517HodgkinsBlk.,Syracuse,N.Y. 


Boston 
Garter 


Everybody 
in  the  world 


wears  em 


Romeike's  Press  Clippings 

are  used  nowadays  by  every  modern 
up-to-date  business  man ;  tliey  bring 
you  in  constant  toucb  with  all  public 
and  private  wants,  and  supply  you  with 
news  bearing  upon  any  line  of  busi- 
ness. We  read  for  our  sul)scribers  all 
the  important  papers  publislicd  in  tiie 
United  States  and  abroad.  If  you  have 
never  used  press  clippings,  drop  us  a 
postal  and  we  will  show  how  they  can 
be  of  advantage  to  you.  Write  for 
booklet  and  terms. 

ROMEIKE,  INC.        106-1 10  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  City 


THE  TELL-TALE  CARD 

If  vou  ever  saw  a  man  (lie  was  a  REAL  salesman)  take  from 
his  pocket  a  case  containing 

Peerless  Patent  Book  Form  Cards 

and  detach  a  tieautifuUv  engraved,  scrupulously  clean,  per- 
ff^tlv  pi. tin  business  card,  you  were  auiazeti  at  the  absolutelv 
j^iriooth  etiges  of  the  card.  There  wasn't  the  sli^rhtest  indi- 
t.iiion  of  its  detachment.  No  man  ever  witnessefl  such  an 
.u  t  without  a  stirring  of  his  curiosity.  Most  men  test  the  credit 
hiiity  of  their  sense  hy  feeling  the  edee  of  the 
I  .irdor  ask  how  such  a  thiiiij  is  possible. 
The  cardmarksthe  man.  It  tells  tlie 
I, lie  you  can't  tell  yourself. 
I'eerless  Fa'ent 
liodk  I-orm  Ci.rd 
is  the  best  thinu 
in  cards.  It 
doesn't  appe.ir 
1o  NiiAR  sales- 
men. Vou  c.tu 
d  i  f  f  e  ren  t  i  ate 
yourself.  Send 
for  a  sample  tab. 
See  for  >ourself. 
Send  now.  Appearance  of  tab  of  cards  in  case. 

THE  JOHN  B.  WIGGINS  COMPANY 

Engravers.  Die  Embossers,  Plate  Printers 
97-99  Adams  St..  CHICAGO 


MONTESSORI  AGAIN 

'I'lic  MiniKfil  of  Phn/  is  a  remarkable  bi^ok 
witli  :m  idea,  but  badly  misnamed.  Willi.-iin 
r.yroii  Foi'busli  makes  concrete  for  the 
home  m:iny  theories  of  Montessori  and 
other  child  ethicators,  and  shows  how  a 
motlier  may  become  the  companion  .uid 
leath'f  of  her  child. 

Jacobs.     ?1.5U. 

RUSSIAN  LITERATURE  IN  A  NUTSHELL 

^Maurice  Baring,  author  of  Rus.sidn  Lit- 
rratioc.  i.s  favorably  known  by  his  earlier 
books  ou  Russia.  Russian  letters,  with 
their  short  life,  beginning,  one  might  al- 
most say,  with  the  nineteenth  centurv.  lend 
themselves  to  panoramic  treatment "  better 
than  would  an  older  literature.  As  a  rapid 
survey,  this  little  work  would  seem  to  i>er- 
form  its  functions  competently,  and  should 
be  welcomed  as  a  help  to  the  en'ovmenr 
and  appreciation  of  such  works  of  Russian 
genius  as  are  -within  our  ken. 

Henry   Holt.    50   cents. 
A  FORETASTE  OF  SUMMER  FICTION 

Left  by  an  improvident  father  to  face  the 
cold  world  with  nothing  but  an  Adironda<'k 
"camp"  of  about  the  dimensions  of  a  New- 
port "cottage,"  The  Seven  DorUnf/s.  six  of 
whom  embody  the  last  word  in  feminine 
charm,  .set  to  work  to  turn  their  heritage 
into  an  expensive  inn  for  the  epicurean  idle. 
But  of  course  the  Darlings  didn't  count  on 
the  first  six  guests  being  rich  and  attractive 
ehgibles,  and  that  changed  all  the  iilans. 
Ephemeral,  but  one  of  the  most  entertaiti- 
ing  of  the  Gouverneur  Morris  stories. 

Scribner's.    $1.35. 

WHENCE  SPRING  ALL  BOOKS 

A  panacea  for  all  ills  of  ignorance — sucli 
is  the  listing  of  the  dictionary  in  the  lit- 
erary pharmacopceia  of  Frank  H.  Vizetellv, 
managing  editor  of  the  New  Standard  Dic- 
tionary, his  Essentials  of  English  Speech 
and  Literature  calls  all  to  purity  of  word 
and  understanding  of  new  words.  Includ- 
ing an  outline  of  the  origin  and  growth  of 
the  language  and  its  literature,  and  it  is 
the  dictionary — as  book  of  knowledge  and 
pleasure,  as  source  book  and  final  book  — 
with  which  the  author's  own  book  most 
concerns  itself. 

Funk   &  Wag-nails.   $1.50. 
BYZANTINE  ART 

The  Eafit  Christian  Paintings  in  the 
Freer  Collection  were  found  by  Mr.  Fi-eer 
in  an  old  monastery  in  Egypt,  and  they 
represent  a  Byzantine  j)eriod  of  Christian 
art  and  learning.  C.  R.  Morey's  volume 
is  devoted  to  the  miniatures  contained  in 
the  manuscripts.  From  nniiniscripts  of  the 
(lospels  we  have  eight  colored  i)lates,  such 
as  portraits  of  Mark  and  .John,  the  De- 
scent from  the  Cro.ss  and  the  Doubting 
Thomas.  The  work  is  done  with  scholar- 
ship, and  the  numerous  engravings  in  the 
text  from  other  manuscripts  give  it  much 
value  for   the   student  of  Christian   art. 

Macmillan.  $2. 

CHANSONS  POPULAIRES 

The  artist  who  arranges  folksongs  is 
confronted  with  a  difficult  task,  that  of 
catching  in  the  accompjiniment  the  spirit 
of  songs  which  "persisted  only  by  oral  tra- 
dition." But  it  is  .iust  herein  that  .Jules 
'I'iersot  succeeds.  In  Si.rti/  Folksongs  of 
France  he  has  avoided  the  mistake  of  try- 
ing to  conjui'e  from  tlie  i)iano  that  quality 
which  belongs  only  to  the  simiile  instru- 
ments of  a  simjile  art.  So  deftly  has  he 
caught  the  spirit  of  the  folksong  that  the 
essentially  modern  music  of  the  piano  not 
only  harmonizes  with  the  (juaint  airs,  but 
aids  in   their  interpretation. 

Oliver  Ditson.  Paper,  $1.50  ;  cloth,  $2.50. 

WOMAN,    TODAY 

Here  is  a  broad  and  sane  ti-eatment  of 
a  topic  that  often  calls  forth  more  euthusi- 
;ism  or  disapproval  than  disci'imination. 
The  doctrine  of  Florence  (Juertin  Tuttle's 
little  book,  'I'he  Airahening  of  M'oman.  is 
that  the  changes  in  life  and  thought  so 
noticeable  today  are  but  a  natural  evolu- 
tion, that  neither  sex  is  to  blame  for  the 
I)ast,  that  both  are  the  gainers  in  the 
swiftl.v  coming  future  and  that  for  sex  an- 
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tagonisms,  "we  might  as  well  talk  of  an- 
tagonisms between  moon  and  tide,  or  moon 
and  star." 

Abingdon  Press.  $1. 

AMONG   THE   TELEGUS 

The  autobiographical  story  of  the  life  of 
John  E.  Clough  is  well  styled  Social  Chris- 
tianity in  the  Orient,  for  when  his  strong 
individualism  came  into  contact  with  the 
ancient  civilization  of  India,  this  great 
missionary  to  the  Telegus  caught  visions 
of  a  new  social  program.  The  mass  move- 
ment of  thirty  years  ago  toward  Christi- 
anity is  well  described  by  this  veteran  who 
was  one  of  its  principal  leaders  and  pro- 
moters. 

Macmillan.   $1.50. 

A  PLAY  rOR  PEACE 

The  Junior  Lieutenant,  embodiment  of 
a  present-day  attitude  of  acquiescence  in 
war,  as  necessary  to  advance  race  inter- 
ests, is  carried  Across  the  Border  of  life 
in  a  dream.  There  he  meets  innocent  vic- 
tims of  his  orders  to  burn  and  slay,  sees 
the  barbarity  of  it  all,  and  waking  on  the 
verge  of  death  vainly  tries  to  show  this  to 
others.  Beulah  Marie  Dix  has  dramatized 
this  powerfully,  with  deep  allegorical  sig- 
nificance. 

Henry  Holt.   80  cents. 

THE  FUNDAMENTAL  PROFESSION 

Dr.  Wiley  treats  of  the  profession  of 
farming,  of  its  rewards,  its  possibilities,  its 
importance  in  no  romantic  fashion,  such 
as  might  be  suggested  by  The  Lure  of  the 
Land.  On  the  ignorant  and  often  inteous 
notion  that  any  one  can  be  a  farmer,  that 
farming  is  unskilled  labor,  his  words  are 
refreshingly  strong.  Valuable  chapters  are 
those  that  deal"  with  the  rising  price  of 
land,  the  economy  of  large  establishments, 
and  the  danger  of  driving  out  the  independ- 
ent small  owner. 

Century.   $1.40. 

THE  PASSING  STORM 

The  Good  Shepherd,  by  John  Rolland. 
is  a  masterful  story  of  the  struggle  of  a 
young  American  iihysician  to  get  out  of 
the  shadow  that  darkens  his  life.  Victim 
of  his  imaginings,  the  deprest  doctor  seeks 
n  new  life  in  the  Tyrol.  Vividly  the  little 
village  near  the  Alps,  with  its  old  customs 
and  its  Passion  Play,  is  depicted,  but  the 
high  light  of  the  book  is  the  portrayal  of 
characters :  the  jovial  priest,  the  simple 
peasants,  the  high  strung  schoolmaster,  the 
strong  woman  who  dispels  the  doctor's 
melancholy. 

Stokes.   $1.25. 

TWENTY   PLAYS 

Those  who  have  tried  to  study  the  mod- 
ern drama  in  class  or  club  have  found  it 
diflScult  and  expensive  to  get  the  material. 
But  in  Chief  Contemporary  Dramatists 
Prof.  Thomas  H.  Dickinson  of  Wisconsin 
has  provided  just  what  is  needed  for  this 
purpose.  In  this  single  volume  are  com- 
plete plays  by  Wilde.  Pinero.  Jones.  Gals- 
worthy, Barker.  Yeats.  Synge.  Gregory. 
Fitch,  Moody,  Thomas.  MacKaye.  Haupt- 
mann,  Sudermann.  Brieux.  Hervieu.  Mae- 
terlinck, Bjornson.  Strindberg  and  Tchek- 
hov,  as  well  as  book  lists. 

Houghton  Mifflin.  $2.75. 

MORE  WAR  POEMS 

In  The  Silk-Hat  Soldier.  Richard  Le  Gal- 
lienne  has  assembled  a  little  sheaf  of  poems 
expressing  his  pity  for  Belgium's  tragedy, 
for  the  war's  victims  and  for  those  at  hoiiie 
^vho  mourn  their  loss.  From  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  wrecks  and  ruins  of  this  ghastly 
conflict  springs  a  hope  of  a  lasting  peace. 
The  fine  art  of  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  has  not 
failed  him  here,  and  this  slender  voluuie 
should  be  welcome  for  its  own  sake,  and 
because  all  the  royalties  and  profits  tliat 
accrue  from  it  are  to  go  to  the  Belgian 
Relief  Fund. 

John  Lane.  50  cents. 

CHILDREN   AND    THE    TOWN 

From  the  Juvenile  Court  recoix3s  Ruth 
^.  True  draws  the  material  for  a  scientific 
.study  of  the  problems  of  Boyhood  and 
Lawlessness    and    The    Msfjlected   Girl,   is- 


''Weighs  only  7  lbs. 

The  INDIA-PAPER  Edition  of    I 

Webster's        I 
j^     New  International  I 

The  Merriam  Webster  I 
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It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  use  The  Suprerne 
Authority  in  this  new  and  convenient  edi- 
tion. A  delighted  purchaser  writes :  "The 
volume  is  so  flexible,  so 
portable,  so  agreeable,  so 
readable  that  looking  up 
a  word  has  lost  all  its 
terror."  2^/2  inches  of 
shelf  room  hold  this 
wonderfully  compact 
storehouse  of  authentic 
information.  Only  half 
as  thick,  only  half  as 
heavy  as  the  Regular 
Edition.  Printed  on 
expensive,  thin,  strong, 
opaque  India  Paper. 

Puzzling  War  Words 

as    Landsturm,  Contra- 
M    band,    Belligerent,    Batum,    Blockade,    Flanders,    Moratorium,    Transylvania,    and 

B    thousands  of  others  are   clearly  defined  or  located  in  the  Webster's  New  Inter- 
B    national. 


The  One  Standard  Authority 


It  is  the    standard  of  the  Federal  and  State  Courts.     The  standard  of  the  Gov-    B 
ernment   Printing   Office.         The   standard  of     nearly     all     the     schoolbooks. 
Indorsed   by    every    State    School   Superintendent.     Universally  recommended 
by  Statesmen,   College   Presidents,    Educators,    and    Authors.       Adhered 
to  as  standard   by  over  99%   of  the   newspapers.       The  above  cannot  be 
said  of  any  other  dictionary. 


400,000  Vocabulary  Terms. 

30,000  Geographical  Subjects. 

12,000  Biographical  Entries. 

Thousands  of   other  References. 

Hundreds    of    NEW   Words    not 

given  in  any  othef  dictionary. 

6,000  Illustrations,  2,700  Pages. 


Colored  Plates  and  Half-Tone  En- 
gravings. 

The   only    dictionary    with    the        0 


G.  &C. 

Merriam 
Company, 
Springfield, 
Mass. 


new  ^vided  page,  character-      y 
ixed"A  Stroke  of  Genius."       / 
Type  matter  is  equivalent        / 
to  that  of  a    15-volume         y 

encyclopedia.  y  Please    send    me 

y  specimens  of  the  NEW 

More  Scholarly,  Accurate,  Convenient,  and  Authoritative  than  any  oth;r      J^         DIVIDED     P.\GE,     II- 
English  Dictionary.        Critical  comparison  with  all  other  diction       /  lustrations,     India     and 

aries  is  invited.  y         Regular  Papers,   etc. 

WRITE    for    specimen    pages    of    bolh    India-Paper    and    Regular        X^      Xainc 

Editions.  jT 

G.&C.  Merriam  Company,  lFa1^.^%^.kV     /^'''^--••■•■•••■•-•-  •••••-■ 

y       r*---  a  useful  set  of  pocket    |_  J 
For  over  70  years  publishers  of  t!ie  Genuine- \\ebbter  •  f  FcC   niaos    if    VOU    mention     IDQ' 

Dictionaries.  ^  '^ 
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Made  to  Measure  Shirts  for  Men 

I  guarantee  to   fit   you  or  refund  your  money. 
Yon  choose   from  the  Season's  newest  designs,  comprising  200 
of   the    handsomest    weaves    and    patterns. 

Learn  what  real  shirt  comfort  is 

Just  the  riglit  arm  and  body  length,  ample  chest  room  and 
correct  neck  size. 

I  take  all  the  risks. 

Send  for  free  package  of  samples  and  self  measuring  chart.  I 
prepay  charges  to  all  points  in  the  United  States  and  will  jefund 
the  money  if  the  goods  are  not  satisfactory. 


No  agents. 


C.  G.  CLEMINSHAW 


171  RIVER  STREET 


TROY.  N.  Y. 


ONE    THOUSAND     INFSXRUCXORS 

have  chosen  The  Independent  as  a  supplementary  textbook  in  the  study  of  English,  Public  Speaking, 
Oral   Composition,   Rhetoric,   Supplementary  Reading,  History  and  Economics. 
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SCHOOLS    AND     COLLEGES 


Your  Ideal  of  a 

Summer  School 

NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY 


I 


I 


A    BEAUTIFUL    campus    on    the 

■^  *■  wooded  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  a  few  miJes 
from  Chicasjo.  Great  gymnasium,  new  dormitorie:i,  special 
recreation  features. 

Liberal  Art? — Courses  adapted  for  teachers  and  for 
those  needing  additional  college  credit.  Languages — Edu- 
cation— History — Literature — Sciences — Philosophy. 

School  of  Music — Seventy- two  hours  o  class  in- 
struction in  Piano-teaching  methods,  Harmonv.  Musical 
Analvsisand  History  of  Music,  iox  S2S.  Also  opportunity 
for  expert  private  instruction  m  Piano,  Violin,  Voice  or 
Organ,  undt-r  direction  of  Peter  C.  Lutkin. 

School  of  Oratory — a  Professional  School  for  Study 
in  Expression,  Physical  Training,  Debate,  Public  Speak- 
ing. Oral  English,  Children's  Literature,  Story  Telling, 
Private  instnution.  Graduates  prepared  for  teaching  and 
public  platfuim. 

June  21  to  July  31,   1915 

For  Hook  oi  Courses  and  Views,  write 

C.  S.  MARSH,  1020  University  Hall,  Evanston,  Ills. 


HARTFORD 


Scientific  methods  with  practi 
cal  training  fur  tlie  ministry 
Large  faculty  and  library. 

THEOLOGICAL 

Graduate  fellousliips.  botli  for-  ^^  __,  m  m  w  i^T  A  a-k  «  r 
eizn  and  resident.  Open  to  col-  W  it  rklt  M  [^  /\  U  \ 
leze  graduates  of  all  churclies.       "-^  *-"  ^'^  M.  L^  I'm.  W%.    M. 

Associated  witli 
Hartford    School    ol    Religious   Pedagogy,    training 

Sunday  School  and  other  lay  ^^orl<e^s. 
Hartford  School  of  Missions,   fitting  for  foreign  service. 
Address  M.  W.  JACOBUS,   Dean  of  Seminary 
Hartford,  Conn. 


Miss  Hall's 

SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

In  the  Berkshire  Hills,  on 
the  Holmes  Road  to  Lenox. 
Forty-five  acres.  One  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  sea  level. 


Miss  MIRA  H.  HALL,  Principal 
Pittsfield,  Massachusetts 


m  ROGERS  HALL  SCHOOL  g^i^^s 

Liowell,  Massachusetts.  38  minutes  from 

Boston.      Country  sports.      AVrf  gytnnasiinn   and 
S7ui>n>?iing  pooi.     For  catalogue  and  views,  addresb 

Miss  OLIVE  S.  PARSONS  B.  A..  Principal 

ABBOT  ACADEMY 


A  School  for  Girls.    ANDOVER.  MASS. 


FoQDded  182P 


23  miles  from  Bosion.     General  course  with  Household  Science. 
College  Preparation.  Address  MISS  BERTHA  BAILEY,  Principal 


IX/HY  IMPERIL  HEALTH  of  ooys  sad  girls  by  con- 
""^  finement  in  siufiy  and  superheated  sctiool  rooms,  ami 
exposure  to  severe  weather,  when  at 


ROLLIIMS 


Florida's  Oldest  College  At  Winter  Park 

they  can  live  out  of  doors,  and  have  best  instruction  and  care, 
■  I  less  cost  than  at  home?  College,  Academy,  Music,  Ex 
pression.  Art,  Business — tennis,  goK,  boating,  gymnasium 
ithlelics.  Pres.  W.  F.  BLACKMAN.  Pli.l)..  I.L.D.CObcf 
in,  Yale.  Cornell,  Berlin).     Refer  to  Hamilton  Holt,  Trustee. 


Randolph-Macon  Woman's 
CoUege 

One  of  the  leading  Colleges  for  Women  in 
the  LJnited  States.  Admission  by  examina- 
tion, or  by  certificate  from  accredited  scliools. 
Well  equipped  laboratories  for  Physics,  Chem- 
istry, Biology,  and  Psychology.  A  Library  of 
13,000  volv.mes.  Modern  residence  lialls.  New 
$jo,ooo  Gymnasium,  with  Swimming  Pool. 
Large  Athletic  Fields  and  Tennis  Courts. 
Healthful  climate,  free  from  extreme  tem- 
jicrature.  $250,000  liave  recently  been  added 
to  the  endowment  fund.  Expenses  moderate. 
Officers  and  instructors,  58;  students  610, 
from   35    States  and   foreign   countries. 

Address  PRESIDENT  WILLIAM  A.  WEBB 
Lynchburg    Virginia 


THE  WESTERN  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

Oxford.  Ohio 

FOR  INFORMATION  ADDRESS 

Wm.  W.  BOYD,    -       -       -       -       President 

Complete  Courses  in  Plot  Construction  o;°p11':j^o'p'^y 

Writing-  tauffht  p^rsonaity  tlirii  correspomlence  by  well-known 
author  and  editor.  Highest  record  of  elhciencv  and  success.  Classes 
limited.  Send  stamp  forpariiculars.  PHILLIPS  SCHOOL, 
Box  DG,  156  5th  Avenue.  New  York. 


LEARN  TO  EARN 


Learn  ladies',  children's  hatrdreaoini;  (incl 
marcel  waving),  complexion  improvement, 
niunlcurinK,  etc.,  by  home  correspondence 
course,  easily.  Many  women,  all  apes,  are  eam^ 
inp:  $15  to  %M  weeklv.  Book,  lOO  paces.  FREE. 
KLIZ^BKTU  KING.  63  B,   Stalioo  F.^ewTork  Cit7. 


The  University  of  Chicago 


in  addition  to  resident 
work,  offers  also  instruc- 
tion by  correspondence. 

For     detailed     in- 
formation    address     ' 


23rd  Year        U.  of  C.(Div.  M)Cliicago,in. 


HOME 
STUDY 


UiUhell  Towor 


'HOME-MAKiNG.    THE    NEW    PROFESSION" 

Is  a  lOO-pa^e  illustrated  hand-book;  it's  FREE.  Cookery,  diet, 
health,  children;  hoine-stnd\'  ih>>in-suc  Science  courses.  For 
honie-making  and  \\  cU  jllmI  [msiuons. 

American  School  of  Home  Economics,  529  West  69lh  St..  Chicago,  HI. 

SCHOOL  INFORMATION 

PDrC*  Catalogs  of  all  Boarding  Schools  ft??-  camps)  in  U.  S. 
*  ■'^■*-*'-*  Expert  advice  free.  Want  ior  g^irls  or  boys?  Main- 
tained for  all  schools.    ///iV<:  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS'  ASSOCIATION 

!042  Times  BIdg..  New  York,  or  1542  Masonic  TemDie.  Chicago 


C^^ 


RITING  THE  PHOTOPLAY 


Ur.Leeds 


A  practical  course  of  twenty  lessons  in  the 
technique  of  the  phofoplay,  tiU2;tit  by  .Arthur  Leeds,  Editor, 
Tdk  PuoTOPi.i.T  AuTnoB.      '2b)-par/e  catalogue  free. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Department  103,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Tusculum    College 

Beautifully  and  healthfully  located  in  full  view 
of  the  great  Smokies  of  East  Tennessee. 
Founded  in  1794,  Tusculum  is  true  to  the 
ideals  of  its  founders.  The  influence  of  the 
College  has  always  been  Christian.  In  scholar- 
ship Tusculum  ranks  with  the  best  colleges  in 
the  country.  Six  college  buildings,  four  dwell- 
ings, campus  of  75  acres  and  endowment  of 
approximately  $180,000.  Electric  light,  steam 
heat  and  all  modern  conveniences. 

Write  personally  to  the  President,  C.  O.  GRAY 
Greeneville,  Tennessee 
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sued  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  Here 
IS  proof  hardly  to  be  gainsaid  that  home 
conditions  drive  the  children  into  that  dan 
gerous  playground,  the  street.  The  teach- 
ing of  the  .street  bears  its  natural  fruit  in 
minor  offenses  and  finally  in  grave  misde- 
meanors, while  the  children  are  the  vic- 
tims of  conditions  that  makes  right  think- 
ing and   right  living  well  nigh  impossible. 

Survey  Associates.  $2. 
FORWARD   TO   THE  FARM 

Here  is  a  new  edition  of  L.  H.  Bailey's 
invaluable  Principles  of  Fruit  Growing,  "in 
the  eighteen  years  since  its  publication  we 
have  gained  in  knowledge  of  the  pests  to 
which  fruit  is  subject,  and  the  fertilizers 
to  which  it  responds,  but  the  main  lines 
of  treatment  then  laid  down  have  proven 
the  right  methods.  The  prime  value  of  all 
that  Mr.  Bailey  writes  on  agriculture  is 
that  he  rides  no  hobbies,  and  is  always  the 
patient  and  intelligent  investigator. 

Macmillan.   $1.75. 
CHOLERA'S   CHECK-MATE 

Quarantine  four  people — a  woman,  the 
man  she  loves,  the  man  she  has  loved  and 
her  husband,  under  one  roof  and  the  drama 
is  bound  to  be  intense.  Limited  in  action 
and  replete  with  probings  of  mind  and 
heart,  the  pos.sibilities  of  monotony  and 
artificiality  in  .such  a  story  as  The  Chnlh- 
Luic  are  great,  but  Anne  Warwick  proves 
her.self  a  deft  manipulator  of  this  familiar 
device  of  plot,  in  the  gradual  unveiling  of 
character  and  the  striking  contrast  of  per- 
sonality. 

John  Lane.  $1.25. 

A    HANDY   FOOD   MANUAL 

Food:  What  It  Is  and  Does,  by  Editii 
Greer,  avoids  the  common  fault  "of  such 
books,  that  of  being  over  the  heads  of  the 
readers  it  is  intended  to  reach.  The  lan- 
guage is  exceedingly  simple,  the  sentences 
short  and  the  varie'ty  of  information  on 
cooking,  choice  of  foods,  dietaries,  etc.,  is 
astonishingly  large.  Some  of  the  state- 
ments made  in  the  name  of  science  are  to(< 
positive  and  unqualified,  but  the  teaching 
is  on  the  whole  sound  and  free  from  crank- 
iness. 

Ginn.  $1. 

GIVING  VOICES  TO  THE  DUMB 

In  these  simple,  incisive  Tales  of  Two 
Countries,  Maxim  Gorky  strikes  deep  into 
the  life  of  the  commonfolk  of  Italy  and 
Russia,  made  familiar  in  many  of  his  other 
stories  and  novels.  Little  more  than  snap- 
shots, their  economy  makes  for  an  almost 
brutal  disregard  of  non-essentials,  which 
gives  to  the  search  after  life  and  character 
something  of  a  harsh,  tho  kindly  character. 
Half  mystic,  half  realist,  they  show  Gorky's 
blend  of  the  Russian  and  the  western  Euro- 
pean, which  is  a  combination  truly  fas- 
cinating. 

Huebsch.   $1.25. 

A  LEGEND  FROM  ITALY 

Mrs.  ^'elma  Swanston  Howard,  to  whose 
faithful  translations  Selma  Lagerlof's  fame 
among  English  readers  is  due,  has  just 
Englished  The  Legend  of  the  Sacred  Im- 
age, one  result  of  her  Sicilian  and  Italian 
sojourns.  It  is  a  littl<j  apolog  justifying 
the  ways  of  God  to  man  in  a  simple,  homely 
tale,  and,  more  specifically,  presenting  faith 
as  the  greatest  of  God's  blessings.  An  old 
peasant  couple  sell  their  goods  and  lay  all 
they  received  at  the  feet  of  a  sacred  image. 
Their  reward  and  its  conditions  make  the 
point  of  this  gracefully  told  fable. 

Henry   Holt.   50   cents. 

THE  WOMAN  IN  THE  ALCOVE 

Jennette  Lee  has  before  this  produced 
some  real  characters — notably  Uncle  Wil- 
liam, and  Mother,  in  "The  Smell  of  Ap- 
ples." She  has  now  written  a  real  story. 
It  is  short  and  slight,  but  none  the  less 
real.  She  has  taken  an  all  too  common 
situation, — a  man  absorbed  in  business 
and  letting  it  drive  his  family  into  a  nar- 
row corner  of  his  life,  while  his  wife,  over- 
whelmed with  the  need  for  making  the 
family  ends  meet,  longs  for  what  he  does 
not  give  her, — and  developed  it  to  an  un- 
expected but  thoroly  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion. 

Scribners.  $1. 
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SCIENCE  AND  MORALS:    ANTAGONISTS 

OR  ALLIES? 

BY   HENRI  POINCARE 


No  one  is  better  qualified  to  discuss 
the  vext  question  of  the  effect  of  scien- 
tific thought  upon  our  ethical  standards 
iiian  the  late  Professor  Poincare  of  the 
Institute  of  France.  He  was  renoivned 
thruout  the  world  for  his  brilliant  and 
original  researches  in  mathematics, 
physics  and  astronomy,  but  notwith- 
standing his  absorption  in  these  ab- 
struse studies  he  did  not  disdain  to  de- 
vote his  literary  talent  to  explaining  to 
the  layman  the  philosophical  principles 
of  modern  science  in  such  works  as 
"Science  and  Hypothesis,"  "The  Value 
of  Science"  and  "Science  and  Method." 
After  his  death,  July  19,  1912,  a  fourth 
volume  was  issued,  "Dernieres  Pensees" 
(copyright  1913),  and  from  this,  with 
the  kind  permission  of  the  publisher, 
Ernest  Flammarion,  Paris,  we  print  the 
paper  having  the  most  popular  interest 
because  it  deals  with  a  subject  with 
which  every  one  is  concerned.  The  arti- 
cle is  translated  for  us  by  Professor 
George  Bruce  Halsted,  who  has  put  into 
English  Poincare's  earlier  works.  A 
sketch  of  Poincare  was  published  in  The 
Independent  of  October  5,  1911,  form- 
ing the  third  of  the  "Twelve  Major 
Prophets  of  Today"  Series,  by  Edwin  E. 
Slosson.  Professor  Poincare's  cousin  is 
■)iow  President  of  France;  his  sister  is 
the  wife  of  Professor  Boutroux,  of  the 
Sorbonne,  who  has  lectured  in  Ameri- 
can universities. — The  Editor. 

IN  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  one  often  dreamed  of  creating 

a  scientific  morality.  We  were  not 
content  with  vaunting  the  educative  vir- 
tue of  science,  the  advantages  the  soul 
of  man  gets  for  its  own  perfecting  from 
association  with  the  truth  looked  at 
face  to  face.  It  was  expected  that  sci- 
ence would  put  the  moral  verities  be- 
yond all  peradventure,  as  it  has  the 
theorems  of  mathematics  and  the  laws 
enunciated  by  the  physicists. 

Religions  may  exercize  great  power 
over  believing  souls,  but  not  all  the 
world  believes;  faith  takes  hold  only  of 
a  few,  reason  would  coerce  all.  We  must 
appeal  to  reason,  and  this  does  not 
mean  to  the  reason  of  the  metaphysi- 
cian, whose  constructions  are  brilliant 
but  ephemeral,  like  the  soap  bubbles 
which  amuse  us  a  moment  and  then 
burst.  Science  alone  builds  solidly;  it 
has  built  astronomy  and  physics;  today 
it  builds  biology;  by  the  same  proced- 
ures tomorrow  it  will  build  ethics.  Its 
rules  hold  undivided  sway,  no  one  can 
murmur  against  them;  and  a  man  will 
no  more  think  of  rebelling  against  the 
moral*  law  than  he  thinks  today  of  re- 
belling against  the  theorem  of  the  three 
perpendiculars  or  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion. 

And  on  the  other  hand,  there  were 
people  who  attributed  to  science  all  pos- 
sible evil;  who  saw  in  it  a  school  of  im- 
morality. It  is  not  only  that  science  ac- 
cords too  great  a  place  to  matter;  that 
it  takes  away  from  us  the  sense  of  re- 
spect since  we  respect  only  the  things 


we  fear  to  look  at;  but  will  not  its  con- 
clusions be  the  negation  of  ethics?  As 
a  famous  author  says,,  it  puts  out  the 
lights  of  heaven,  or  at  least  deprives 
them  of  all  mystery,  to  reduce  them  to 
the  state  of  vulgar  gas  lights.  Science 
unveils  before  us  the  craft  of  the  Crea- 
tor, who  thus  will  lose  something  of  his 
prestige;  it  is  not  well  to  let  children 
look  behind  the  scenes;  that  might  lead 
them  to  doubt  the  existence  of  the 
dragon.  If  the  scientists  are  allowed  to 
go  on,  there  will  soon  be  no  more  morals. 
How  should  we  regard  the  hopes  of 
the  expectant  ones  and  the  fears  of  the 
others?  Unhesitatingly  I  answer:  the 
hopes  are  as  vain  as  the  fears.  There 
can  be  no  scientific  morality;  but  no 
more  can  there  be  immoral  science.  And 
the  reason  is  simple;  it  is  a  reason — 
how  shall  I  say  it? — purely  grammati- 
cal. 

SCIENCE    CANNOT    GIVE    THE    MORAL 
IMPERATIVE 

If  the  premises  of  a  syllogism  are 
both  in  the  indicative,  the  conclusion 
likewise  will  be  in  the  indicative.  For 
the  conclusion  to  be  put  in  the  impera- 
tive, it  would  be  necessary  that  at  least 
one  of  the  premises  should  itself  be  in 
the  imperative.  Now,  the  principles  of 
science,  the  postulates  of  geometry  are 
and  can  be  only  in  the  indicative;  still 
in  this  same  mood  are  the  experimental 
verities,  and  at  the  foundation  of  the 
sciences  there  is,  there  can  be,  nothing 
else.  Hence,  the  most  subtle  dialectician 
may  juggle  with  these  principles  as  he 
will,  combine  them,  frame  them  up  one 
upon  another;  all  he  will  get  from  them 
will  be  in  the  indicative.  He  will  never 
obtain  a  proposition  which  shall  say: 
do  this,  or  don't  do  that;  that  is  to  say, 
a  proposition  which  confirms  or  contra- 
dicts morality. 

This  is  a  difficulty  long  encountered 
by  the  moralists.  They  strive  to  demon- 
strate the  moral  law;  this  must  be  for- 
given them,  since  it  is  their  business. 
They  try  to  support  morality  upon 
something,  as  if  it  could  be  supported 
upon  anything  other  than  itself.  Science 
shows  us  that  man  can  only  degrade 
himself  by  living  in  such  and  such  a 
way;  and  what  if  I  care  little  about 
degrading  myself,  if  what  you  call 
"degradation"  I  baptize  "progress"? 
Metaphysics  urges  us  to  conform  to  the 
general  law  of  being,  which  it  pretends 
to  have  discovered.  "I  prefer,"  one  may 
answer,  "to  obey  my  own  particular 
law."  I  know  not  what  it  will  reply, 
but  I  can  assure  you  it  will  not  have 
the  last  word. 

Will  religious  morality  be  more  for- 
tunate than  science  or  metaphysics? 
Obey  because  God  orders  it,  and  He  is 
a  Master  who  can  crush  all  resistance. 
Is  this  a  demonstration,  and  cannot  one 
maintain  that  it  is  splendid  to  stand  up 
against  omnipotence,  and  that  in  the 
duel  between  Jupiter  and  Prometheus, 
it  is  tortured  Prometheus  who  is  the 
true  conqueror?   And  then  to  yield  to  | 


Longmans'  New  Books 


Allan  and  the  Holy  Flower 

By    Sir    Rider    Haggard,     Author    of    "Allan 

Quatermain,"    "The   Wanderer's   Necklace," 

etc.    $1.35    r.ct. 

Sir  Rider  Haggard's  new  story  is  concerned 
with  the  further  fortunes  of  that  famous  char- 
acter  in    fiction,   Allan    Quatermain. 

His  strange  adventure  chronicled  in  this 
highly  imaginative  story  has  to  do  with  his 
search,  m  company  with  an  American  physi- 
cian, for  a  unique  flower  of  marvellous  beauty 
and  priceless  v.ilue.  presided  over  in  the  wilds 
of  South  -Africa  by  a  "white  goddess"  and 
guarded  by  a  monstrous  ape,  revered  by  the 
natives  as  a  god. 

Railroads:    Finance  and 
Organization 

By  William  Z.  Ripley,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  Uni 
versity.  With  29  Maps  and  Diagrams.  8vo. 
$3.00  net. 

This  treatise  (the  first  volume  published 
two  years  ago  under  the  title.  Railroads:  Rates 
and  Regulation,  $3.00  net)  is  more  detailed 
and  elaborate  than  a  mere  text-book.  It  aims 
to  set  forth  the  nature  of  the  railroad  prob- 
lems of  the  time,  commercial,  fiscal,  and  po- 
litical, while  at  the  same  time  avoiding  the 
extreme  technicalities  of  the  narrow  specialist. 

The  Graves  at  Kilmoma 

A  Story  of  '67 

By  Canon    P.    A.    Sheehan.    Author   of    "My 
New  Curate,"   "Luke  Delm«ge,"  etc.      $1.3? 
net. 
"The  Irish   history  of  about   fifty  years  ago 

woven  into  an  entertaining  romance." — Boston 

Transcript. 

Footfalls  of  Indian  History 

By  the   Sister  Nivedita   (Margaret   E.  Noble) 

6  Colored  Plates  and  22  other  Illustration.-. 

$2.00  net. 

Deals  with  the  re-interpretation  of  the  great 
ages  of  Indian  History,  in  relation  especially 
to  the  social  and  religious  consciousness  of  the 
Indian  people.  It  includes  reproductions  in 
color  from  water  colors  by  Tagore,  the  first 
of  living  Indian  artists,  and  others. 


Child  Study 


With  Special  Application  to  the  Teaching  of 

Religion. 
By  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Dix,  M.A.       Preface  by  the 
Rev.    H.   A.   Lester,  M.A.,  Director  of  Sun- 
day School  Work  in  the  Diocese  of  London. 
$0.50  net. 

The  author  has  had  a  wide  experience  in 
the  problems  of  child  study  with  which  he 
deals  and  is  an  eminently  practical  teacher 
whose  practice  is  based  on  sound  scientific 
principles. 


Longmans,  Green,  &  Co. 

Fourth  Avenue  and  30th  St.,  New  York 
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THRIFTY   MENI 

AND  WOMENi 

who  save  a  little  | 
every  month  can  = 
make  sound  in-  i 
vestments  in  stand-  i 
ard  securities  list-  1 
ed  on  the  N.  Y.  | 
Stock  Exchange.  | 
from  one  share  up,  § 
paying  for  them  in  f 
convenient  monthly  i 
instalments  under! 
our    plan    of  § 

1  Partial  Payment  Purchase*  1 

s  receiving  the  dividends  or  interest  while  pay-  g 
g  ing.  Securities  may  be  sold  whenever  de-  = 
M  sired  to  take  advantage  of  rise  in  values.  We  1 
1  have  prepared  a  list  of  many  standard  stocks  = 
1  which,  because  of  the  European  war,  are  be-  = 
p  low  their  NORM.-\L  level  and  vield  a  most  1 
I  attractive   income.     Write    for    this    list    and  = 

1  Fret  Booklet  C.  lO  on  "Partial  Payment^'  = 

I  Sheldon,  Morgan  &  Co.  ^l^\l%tcl,  | 

E  Metnoer.^  Neiu  York  Stock  Exchange  = 
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INFORMATION     ! 


Tlie  Independent  invites  inquiries  from  its  readers,  and  will  gladly  answer 
all  questions  pertaining  to  Travel  for  pleasure,  health  or  business ;  the 
best  hotels,  large  and  small ;  the  best  routes  to  reach  them,  and  the  cost ; 
trips  by  land  and  sea;  tours  domestic  and  foreign.  This  Department 
is  under  the  supervision  of  the  BERTHA  RUFFNER  HOTEL 
BUREAU,  widely  and  favorably  known  because  of  the  personal  knowl- 
edge possessed  by  its  management  regarding  hotels  everywhere.  Offices  at 
Hotel  AIcAlpin,  Broadway  and  34th  street,  New  York,  and  Hotel  Stewart, 
San  Francisco.  Cal..  wliere  personal  inquiry  may  be  made.  Address 
inquiries    by    mail    to    INFORMATION,    The   Independent,    New   York. 


THE  AMERICAN  NAUHEIM 


Tlventy-fiVC  years'    tw-p'-rifuce: 


The  Pioneer  American  **Cure"  for 
the  Treatment   of    Heart     Disease 


Xafioal    reyrngi>iotiS  lodo-BrotJio  Brine 


The  GLEN  SPRINGS 


A  Mineral  Springs  Health  Resort  and 
Hotel.  Open  All  The  Year.  Fiva 
Minutes'      Walk     From    Watkins    Glen. 


A   Tliorsand   Mile?   of   Good   Roads  rndinte 
Fishing,     Music,    Dancing.       Well-kept    and 


^Midway  between  the  Great  Lakes  and   the   Tliidsnn. 

through  the  Lake  Region.      Aiitomobiling.     Boating, 

sporty  Golf  Course,  Tennis   Courts,  Putting  Greens. 

are  given  under  the  direction  o(  physicians.  Complete  Hydrotherapeutic  Mechanical  and 
Electrical  Equipment.  For  the  treatment  of  heart  disease,  rheumatism,  gout,  diabetes,  obes- 
ity, neuralgi.i,  digestive  disorders,  anemia,  neurasthenia,  diseases  o(  the  nervous  system,  liver 

and  kidneys,  we  offer  advantages  unsurpassed  in  this  country  or  Europe. 

For  descriptive  bookJcta  address^  WM.  E.  LEFFINGWELL,  President,  Watkins.  N.  Y..  on  Seneca  Lake 


THE  BATHS 


Open    All  the  Year 

Focono  Manor  Cottage 

Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

Crisp  mountain  air  for  motoring, 
skatirtg  or  sledding ;  witliin,  friendly 
hospitality  and  homelike  cheer ;  capac- 
ity for  50  guests ;  excellent  table ;  pur- 
est of  water ;  steam  heat  and  open 
iires ;  electric  lights ;  private  baths  and 
garage. 

L.  M.  DENGLER,   Mgr. 


AND  THE 

MIDNIGHT  SUN 

Special  excursion  from  Seattle,  June  14  via  "inside" 
passage    lo    Fort    Yukon  within    the  Arctic    Circle. 

Other  Trips  at  Special  Rates  Throughout  the  Summer 

tliniu^h  the  famed  "inside"  passage  to  Ska-.-uay  and  beyond. 
Ili^di  Class  service — I-requent  sailings.  Make  reservations 
now  .       Write  for  iiouklcts  aiid  Jnfor}nation. 

HERMAN  WEIG,  G.  P.  A.  A.  F.  ZIPF,  T.  M. 

107  W.  Washington  St.,  Chiago    803  Alaska  BIdg.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

WHITE  PASS  &  YUKON  ROUTE 


ROUND    THE    WORLD   TOURS 

The  Best  Regular  Services 
to  ECVPT,  INDIA,  CHINA, 
PHILIPPINES,  JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEA- 
LAND. Round  World  Trips 
and  Winter  Tours  in  INDIA. 
PENINSULAR  &  ORIEN- 
TAL S.  N.  CO. 

Full  information  from 

CUNARD  LINE,  24  State  St.,  N.  Y. 


THE   SPA  SANATORIUM 

A.    I.     THAYER,    M.D. 
BALLSTON   SPA,    N.    Y.  (Near  Saratoga  Springs.) 
Kotiiu'd,     homc'like,     well     oquipppd.       Now    bath 
lumsr,     swiuiiiiiiig     pool.       Kli'Cti'io     and     Nauheim 
baths.      Booklets. 


WILLIAMSTOWN 

BERKSHIRE  HILLS,  MASSACHUSETTS 

THE  GREYLOCK 

At  the  Western  end  of   the  Mohawk  Trail 

SEND   FOR    COPY    OF 

"\VlLH.'\MSTOWN    THE    VILLAGE    BeaUTIFUl" 


LET'S  LIVE 

IN  THE  BIG  PINE  WOODS 

ITS  HEALTH  IT s  COMFORT  its  PLEASURE 

PINE  TREE  INN.  LAKEHURST.  N.  J. 

HOTEL  BRUNSWICK 

BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Only  a  short  walk  from  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  and 
1?.  &  A.  Stations.  Convenient  to  all  parts  of  the 
city.      European    and    American    Plans.      Music. 

FRED    E.   JONES        .       -        -       -        Proprietor 


force  is  not  to  obey;   the  obedience  of 
the   heart   cannot   be   forced. 

No  more  can  we  found  a  morality 
upon  the  interest  of  the  community, 
upon  the  notion  of  country,  upon  altru- 
ism, since  it  would  remain  to  show  that 
we  should,  if  need  be,  sacrifice  ourselves 
for  the  city  to  which  we  belong,  or 
again  for  the  happiness  of  others;  and 
this  demonstration  no  logic,  no  science 
can  furnish  us.  And  more  than  that, 
the  morality  of  self-interest  itself,  that 
of  egoism,  would  be  powerless,  since 
after  all  it  is  not  certain  that  it  is 
proper  to  be  an  egoist,  and  there  are 
>people  who  are  not. 

MORALITY  NOT  DEMONSTRABLE 

All  dogmatic  morality,  all  demonstra- 
tive morality,  is  therefore  doomed  in 
advance  to  certain  checkmate;  it  is  like 
a  machine  having  only  transmitters  of 
motion  and  no  motive  force.  The  moral 
motor,  able  to  put  in  svC'ing  all  the  ap- 
paratus of  connecting  rods  and  gear- 
ings, can  only  be  emotion.  It  cannot  be 
proved  to  us  that  we  should  pity  the 
unfortunate,  but  put  us  in  the  presence 
of  undeserved  misery — a  sight,  alas ! 
only  too  frequent — and  we  shall  feel 
ourselves  overcome  by  an  emotion  of 
revolt;  an  energy  will  arise  in  us,  which 
will  listen  to  no  reason  and  which  will 
bear  us  along  irresistibly  and  as  if  in 
spite  of  ourselves. 

It  cannot  be  proved  that  we  should 
obey  a  god,  even  if  it  could  be  proved 
to  us  that  he  is  all-powerful  and  able 
to  crush  us;  even  if  it  could  be  proved 
to  us  that  he  is  good  and  that  we  owe 
him  gratitude;  there  are  people  who 
believe  that  the  right  of  ingratitude  is 
the  most  precious  of  all  liberties.  But 
if  we  love  this  God,  all  proof  will  be- 
come needless,  and  obedience  will  seem 
to  us  wholly  natural ;  and  that  is  why 
religions  are  powerful  while  meta- 
physics is  not. 

When  we  are  asked  to  justify  our 
love  of  country  by  arguments  we  may 
be  very  much  embarrassed;  but  picture 
in  thought  our  armies  vanquished,  our 
country  invaded,  our  whole  heart  will 
rise,  tears  will  rush  to  our  eyes,  and  we 
will  hearken  to  nothing  more.  And  if 
certain  people  today  pile  up  so  many 
sophisms,  it  doubtless  is  because  they 
lack  imagination.  They  cannot  picture 
to  themselves  all  these  ills,  and  if  ill 
chance  or  some  punishment  of  heaven 
should  make  them  see  them  with  their 
eyes,  their  soul  would  revolt  like  oui-s. 

SCIENCE    CAN    INFLUENCE    MORALITY 

Science  cannot  therefore  by  itself 
create  a  morality;  no  more  can  it  by 
itself  and  directly  vitalize  or  destroy 
the  traditional  morals.  But  can  it  not 
exert  an  indirect  influence?  What  I  have 
just  said  indicates  how  this  could  hap- 
pen. Science  may  bring  to  birth  new 
emotions.  Not  that  emotions  can  be  ob- 
jects of  demonstration,  but  that  every 
form  of  human  activity  reacts  upon  the 
man  himself  and  makes  him  a  new  soul. 

On  the  other  hand,  science  may  bring 
into  activity  emotions  which  exist  nat- 
urally in  men.  To  use  again  our  fonner 
comparison,  tho  we  construct  compli- 
cated assemblages  of  connecting  rods 
and  cranks,  the  machine  will  not  go  if 
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AND  SAVE  $13.25 

It  takes  six  minutes  to  drive  these 
six  screws  and  the  saving  is  $13.25. 
If  your  time  is  worth  more  than 
$2.21  a  minute,  don't  read  any  fur- 
ther. This  advertisement  is  meant 
for  those  who  want 
rock  bottom  prices 
and  approve  a  sell- 
ing plan  that  actually 
saves  money,  30  to 
SO  per  cent. 

No.  300 


Library 

Tabic  in  the 

wbite 

$11.75 


This  beautiful  mod- 
ern design  chair  is 
easily  assembled  and 
gives  no  hint  of  its 
sectional  construc- 
tion. Unusually  rich, 
wonderful  value,  36 
in.  high,  width  25H 
in  ,  seat  18 ^4  x  19, 
shipping  weight  85 
lbs.       Price,    unfin- 

(her  30,000  Happy  Home  Owners  completely  ^finished,* 

have  bought  Come-packt  Fur-  $9.50  (Imperial 
niture  for  these  substantial  rea-  Leather  Auto  Spring 
sons.  Remember,  sold  on  strong  Cushion).  Cow-hide 
year  guarantee.  This  handsome  cover  $2.40,  roan 
quartersawedwhiteoak  table,  rich,  skin  $1.45  extra,  fin- 
natural  markings,  two  dra-.vers,  jshing  materials  50c, 
choice  of  old  brass  or  wood  knobs, 

compactly  packed.  Knock-down  rate  price  in  white,  only 
$11.75.^  Finished  to  your  order.  fl4.50.  Free  Catalog" 
showing-  400  pieces,  including  living  room,  dining 
room  and  bed  room  furniture — color  plates  showing  actual 
finish.  Take  advantage  of 
these  low  factory  prices.  We 
make  our  own  furniture  and 
itto  you.  no  middle  prof- 
you  get  the  benefit. 

FURNITURE 


III!  111111111" 


409  Dorr  St,  Toledo.  Ohio 


Let  us  save  you  time  and  money 
by  planning  your  trip  to  the 


WON01RFUL 

CAtiFflRNiA  Expositions 


For  free  illustrated  booklets  and 
fuU  particulars  write  C.  A.  CAIRNS, 
G.  P.  &  T.  A.,  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.,  226 
W.  Jackson  St..  Chicago. 


"QUEEN  OF  SEA  TRIPS" 

Excursion  Fares 

Boston  and  Jacksonville  -       -  $45.00 

Boston  and  Norfolk.     -       -       -  19.00 

Philadelphia  and  Boston  -       -  16.00 

Philadelphia  and  Jacksonville  39. OO 

Baltimore  and  Boston         -       -  20.00 

Baltimore  and  Jacksonville     -  35.00 

Including     meals     and     stateroom     berth      on 
steamer.      Fine   steamers.      Best  service. 

Send   for    particulars. 

MERCHANTS  8e  MINERS  TRANS.  CO. 

VV.    P.    TtR.NER,    G.     P.    A.,    Baltimore,    Md. 
"Finest   f^'oastwise   Trips   in    the    World." 


A  WORD  TO 
READERS 

If  you  are  seeking  a  private 
school  or  camp  for  your  boy 
or  girl.  If  you  wish  to  sell 
or  rent  your  country  place. 
If  you  wish  information  about 
Resorts  and  Travel.  Read 
carefully  the  advertising  col- 
umns of 
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there  be  no  steam  in  the  boiler.  But  if 
the  steam  is  there,  the  work  the  steam 
will  do  will  not  be  always  the  same;  it 
will  depend  upon  the  mechanism  to 
which  the  steam  is  applied.  In  the 
same  way,  it  may  be  said  that  emotion 
alone  furnishes  us  a  general  motive 
power;  emotion  will  give  us  the  major 
of  our  syllogism,  which  will  be,  as  it 
should  be,  in  the  imperative.  On  its 
part  science  will  furnish  us  the  minor, 
which  will  be  in  the  indicative,  and  the 
conclusion  will  follow,  which  may  be  in 
the  imperative.  Let  us  examine  in  suc- 
cession these  two  points  of  view. 

And  first,  can  science  create  or  in- 
spire emotions?  What  science  cannot  do, 
can  the  love  of  science  do? 

THE  INSPIRATION   OF   SCIENCE 

Science  puts  us  in  constant  relation 
with  something  greater  than  ourselves; 
it  presents  to  us  a  spectacle  always  re- 
newed and  always  more  vast.  Behind 
what  it  shows  us  so  grand,  it  makes  us 
divine  something  still  more  grand;  this 
spectacle  is  a  joy  for  us,  but  it  is  a  joy 
in  which  we  forget  ourselves,  and  in 
this  it  is  morally  healthful. 

He  who  shall  have  had  this  delight, 
who  shall  have  seen,  if  only  from  afar, 
the  splendid  harmony  of  the  natural 
laws,  will  be  better  disposed  than  an- 
other to  make  light  of  his  petty,  selfish 
interests;  he  will  have  an  ideal  which 
he  will  love  better  than  himself,  and 
this  is  the  sole  ground  upon  which  a 
morality  can  be  built.  For  this  ideal  he 
will  work  without  sparing  his  toil  and 
without  expecting  any  of  those  gross 
recompenses  which  are  everything  to 
certain  men;  and  when  he  has  thus 
formed  the  habit  of  disinterestedness, 
this  habit  will  follow  him  everywhere; 
his  whole  life  will  remain  as  if  per- 
fumed by  it. 

The  greater  the  passion  it  inspires, 
the  greater  the  love  of  truth,  and  is 
not  such  a  love  an  entire  morality? 
There  is  nothing  which  it  is  more  im- 
portant to  combat  than  lying,  because 
this  is  one  of  the  most  common  vices 
among  primitive  people  and  one  of  the 
most  degrading.  When  we  shall  have 
formed  the  habit  of  scientific  methods, 
of  their  scrupulous  exactitude,  the  hor- 
ror of  any  doctoring  of  experiment, 
when  we  have  accustomed  ourselves  to 
fear  as  the  hight  of  dishonor  the  re- 
proach of  having  even  innocently  faked 
our  results,  when  that  shall  have  be- 
'come  for  us  an  indelible  professional 
bent,  a  second  nature,  shall  we  not 
carry  into  all  our  actions  this  desire 
for  absolute  sincerity,  to  the  point  of 
not  being  able  to  understand  what 
makes  others  lie?  And  is  this  not  the 
best  way  of  acquiring  the  rarest,  the 
most  difficult  of  all  sincerities,  which 
consists  in  not  deceiving  one's  self? 

In  our  failures,  the  grandeur  of  our 
ideal  will  sustain  us;  one  may  prefer 
another  to  it,  but,  after  all,  is  not  the 
God  of  the  scientist  the  grander  as  he 
withdraws  farther  and  farther  from 
us?  It  is  true  he  is  inflexible,  and  many 
souls  will  regret  it;  but  at  least  he  does 
not  share  our  littlenesses  and  our  pal- 
try rancors,  as  does  too  often  the  God 
of  the  theologians.  This  idea  of  a  power 
stronger  than  ourselves,  from  which  we 


VISIT 

California's 
Expositions 

at  San  Francisco  and  San  Diego.     See  the 
two  big  fairs  on  the  ona  big   trip.      More 
than    forty    nations    arc    participating    in      • 
the  most  interesting  expositions  the  world 
has  ever  known. 

Go  via 

Northern  Pacific  Ry 

in  splendid,  through  daily  trains  from 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  direct  to 
North  Pacific  Coast  Cities  or  along  the 
the  Columbia  River  west  of  Spokane. 
Steamship  connections  at  Seattle,  Taroma, 
Portland.  Great  Northern  Pacific  S.  S.  Co. 
at  Astoria  or  Rail  Route  to  San  Francisco. 

Stop  at  Gardiner  Gateway 
tor  a  tour  of 

Yellowstone  National  Park 

America's  only  Geyserland.  1-13 -mile 
coaching  trip  through  a  region  of  scenic 
delights  and  phenomenal  sights.  Elegant 
hotels,  comfortable  camps.  Send  for  free 
descriptive  literature  and  Exposition  folder. 

A.  M.  CLELAND,  General  Passenger  Agent 
135  Nor.  Pac.  Ry.  Bldg.,  Si.  Paul,  Minn. 

"SEE  AMERICA" 


EUROPEAN  TOURS  FREE 

We  operate  a  special  plan  of  particular  interest 
to  persons  capable  of  organizing  their  own  Euro- 
pean Touring  Parties  by  which  the  organizer  se- 
cures his  or  her  complete  expenses  free.  You 
can  easily  organize  a  party  with  our  help.  We 
make  all  arrangements  and  furnish  tour  manager. 
Also  tours  to  South  America.  Spain,  the  Riviera, 
Japan,  Hawaii  and  the 
Philippines.  For  full  par- 
ticulars,   address    Dept.  I. 


OPHAM 
OURS 


305  S.  Rebecca  Street 
Pittiburgh.  Pa. 


A  TOUR  TO  THE   ORIENT 

Hawaii,  Japan,  Korea,  China,  Philippines 

June  12  to  September  13,  1915. 

Conducted  by  DR.  HOMER  B.  STFBBJNS,  CoUege  of  the  City  ol 
New  York.    .Soo.*-/^;— Address  431  ViT.  12l8t  St.,  N.T.  C. 
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Sfaintd  ivtth  Cabot's  Creosote  Stains^  George  Nichols^ 
architect,  N.  Y. 

Stain  Your  Shingles 

Sidings,     trimmings,     and     all     other     outside 
woodwork,  with 

Cabofs  Creosote  Stains 

The  colors  are  soft,  rich  and  transparent,  and 
bring  out  the  beauty  of  the  grain  instead  of 
covering  it  up  with  a  "painty"  coating.  The 
stains  cost  less  than  half  as  much  as  paint, 
and  the  labor  cost  of  putting  them  on  is  also 
one-half  less.  They  are  made  of  the  strongest 
and  most  lasting  colors,  and  Creosote,  the 
best  wood  preservative  known,"  which  pro- 
tects your  woodwork   from   decay. 

you  can  get  Cabot's  Stains  all  over 
the  country.  Send  for  stained  wood 
samples   and  name  of  nearest   agent. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  M&nfg.  Chemists 
18  Oliver  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


A  Free  Copy  of  "The  Scenic 
Motorway"  will  be  sent  to 
every  Motor  Car  Tourist  who 
is  a  Reader  of  The  Independ- 
ent, who  fills  in,  completely, 
the  attached  Coupon  and 
mails  it  promptly. 

My  object  in  making  this  unusual  offer 
is  to  get  into  direct  communication  with 
the  many  Motor  Tourists  who  will  want 
to  know  of  that  wonderful  little  volume, 
in  leather,  entitled 

THE  FAVORITE 

MOTORWAYS 

OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

By  L.  H.  Baker.  It  tells  crisply  and  en- 
tertainingly, in  historical  and  descriptive 
narrative,  of  the  best  tours  in  New  Eng- 
land, the  principal  resorts,  beautiful  and 
historic  spots,  the  most  select  hotels  and 
roadside  inns  and  countless  other  inside 
facts  not  heretofore  made  available  for  the 
Motor  Tourist.     Price  $2.00  prepaid. 

Send  Coupon  and  Get  Acquainted 

It  Costs  You  Nothing  to  Secure 
"The  Scenic  Motorway" 

HENRY   MacNAIR,   Publisher 

334  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


■    Send  me  FREE  copy  of 

B  "The  Scenic  Motorway" 
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without  obligation  to  myself. 
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cannot  escape,  and  to  which  we  must 
accommodate  ourselves  at  whatever 
cost,  may  also  have  a  salutary  effect; 
at  least  this  may  be  maintained.  Would 
it  not  be  better  if  our  peasants  believed 
that  the  law  can  never  bend,  in  place 
of  believing  that  the  Government  will 
bend  it  in  their  favor,  if  only  they  in- 
voke the  intercession  of  a  sufficiently 
powerful  deputy? 

Science,  a-s  Aristotle  says,  has  as 
object  the  universal;  in  presence  of  a 
particular  fact  it  will  wish  to  know  the 
general  law,  it  will  aspire  to  a  general- 
ization more  and  more  extended.  By 
looking  from  afar,  we  become  far-sight- 
ed, so  to  say;  we  no  longer  see  the  little, 
and  no  longer  seeing  it,  we  are  not  in 
danger  of  making  it  the  aim  of  our  life. 
So  we  shall  find  ourselves  naturally  in- 
clined to  subordinate  particular  inter- 
ests to  general  interests,  and  this  again 
is  a  kind  of  morality. 

THE  SERVICE  OP  SCIENCE 

And  then  science  renders  us  another 
service.  It  is  a  collective  work  and  can- 
not be  otherwise.  It  is  like  a  monument 
whose  construction  demands  ages  and 
where  each  must  add  a  stone;  and  some- 
times this  stone  costs  him  his  whole  life. 
It  gives  us,  therefore,  the  feeling  of  nec- 
essary cooperation,  of  the  solidarity  of 
our  efforts  and  those  of  our  contem- 
poraries, and  even  of  those  of  our  prede- 
cessors and  our  successors.  We  feel  we 
are  working  for  humanity  and  so  hu- 
manity becomes  to  us  more  dear. 

So  much  for  one  side,  now  for  the 
other.  If  science  no  longer  seems  to  us 
powerless  to  influence  the  heart,  indif- 
ferent as  to  morals,  may  it  not  have  an 
evil  influence  as  well  as  good?  And  first, 
since  every  passion  is  exclusive,  will  it 
not  make  us  lose  sight  of  everything  but 
itself?  The  love  of  truth  is  doubtless  a 
grand  thing,  but  what  if,  to  follow  it,  we 
sacrifice  things  infinitely  more  precious, 
such  as  goodness,  pity,  love  of  our 
neighbor?  At  the  news  of  any  catas- 
trophe, of  an  earthquake,  we  shall  for- 
get the  suffering  of  the  victims  to  think 
only  of  the  direction  and  amplitude  of 
the  shocks;  we  shall  see  in  it  almost  a 
piece  of  good  fortune  if  it  has  brought 
to  light  some  unknown  law  of  seismol- 
ogy- 

THE  VIVISECTION    QUESTION 

Here  is  an  impressive  example.  The 
physiologists  practise  vivisection  with- 
out scruple,  and  this  is  a  crime  which, 
in  the  eyes  of  many  old  ladies,  no  past 
or  future  benefits  of  science  can  ever 
atone  for.  According  to  them,  biologists, 
in  showing  themselves  pitiless  toward 
animals,  must  become  savage  toward 
mankind.  Beyond  doubt,  they  are  mis- 
taken; I  have  known  biologists  who  are 
most  gentle. 

The  question  of  vivisection  merits  a 
moment's  consideration,  tho  it  leads  me 
a  little  away  from  my  subject.  We  have 
here  one  of  those  conflicts  of  duty  which 
constantly  occur  in  practical  life.  Man 
cannot  renounce  knowledge  without 
lowering  himself;  and  this  is  why  the 
interests  of  science  are  sacred,  and  also 
because  of  the  ills  it  may  cure  or  pre- 
vent, whose  mass  is  incalculable.  On  the 
other  hand,  suffering  is  impious    (I  do 


CAMP  YUKON 

Lake  Cobbosseecontee,  Maine 
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not  say  death,  I  say  suffering) .  Altho 
the  inferior  animals  are  doubtless  less 
sensitive  than  man,  they  deserve  pity. 
It  will  only  be  by  skew  reckonings  that 
one  can  escape  this.  Even  in  anitna  vili, 
the  biologist  should  undertake  only  ex- 
periments really  useful;  very  often  also 
there  are  ways  of  reducing  the  pain  to 
a  minimum  and  these  he  should  use. 
But  in  this  regard  each  must  rely  on 
his  conscience;  all  legal  interference 
would  be  inoppoi*tune  and  somewhat 
ridiculous.  Parliament,  they  say  in 
England,  can  do  anything  except 
change  a  man  into  a  woman;  it  can  do 
anything,  I  shall  say,  except  render  a 
competent  judgment  in  a  scientific  mat- 
ter. There  is  no  authority  which  can 
lay  down  rules  to  decide  whether  an  ex- 
periment is  useful. 

SCIENCE    NOT    THE    ONLY    MEANS 

What  ought  we  to  conclude?  Science, 
understood  broadly,  taught  by  masters 
who  know  and  who  love  it,  may  play 
a  very  useful  and  very  important  part 
in  moral  education.  But  it  would  be 
wrong  to  wish  to  give  science  an  ex- 
clusive role.  It  may  bring  to  birth  benef- 
icent emotions,  which  may  serve  as 
moral  motor;  but  other  disciplines  can 
do  the  same.  It  would  be  stupid  to  de- 
prive ourselves  of  any  aid;  with  all 
their  united  forces  we  shall  not  have 
too  much.  There  are  those  who  do  not 
comprehend  scientific  matters.  It  is  a 
fact  of  common  observation  that  in  all 
classes  there  are  scholars  who  are 
"strong"  in  literature  and  who  are  not 
"strong"  in  the  sciences.  What  an  illu- 
sion to  believe  that  if  science  does  not 
speak  to  their  intellect  it  can  appeal  to 
their  heart! 

I  arrive  at  the  second  point.  Not  only 
may  science,  like  every  mode  of  activity, 
engender  new  emotions,  but  it  can  erect 
a  new  structure  upon  those  which  spon- 
taneously take  birth  in  the  heart  of 
man.  We  cannot  conceive  a  syllogism 
with  the  two  premises  in  the  indicative 
and  the  conclusion  in  the  imperative; 
but  we  can  conceive  them  built  upon  the 
following  plan:  Do  this;  now,  if  one 
does  not  do  that,  one  cannot  do  this, 
therefore  do  that.  And  such  arguments 
are  not  beyond  the  range  of  science. 

The  emotions  upon  which  morals  may 
rest  are  of  very  diverse  nature;  they 
are  not  all  met  to  the  same  degree  in 
all  souls.  With  some  people  certain  emo- 
tions predominate,  and  others  there  are 
with  whom  other  cords  are  always 
ready  to  vibrate.  Some  will  be  above  all 
sensitive  to  pity;  they  will  be  moved 
by  the  sufferings  of  others.  Others  sub- 
ordinate everything  to  the  social  har- 
mony, to  the  general  prosperity;  or  still 
again,  they  desire  the  grandeur  of  their 
country.  Others  perhaps  will  have  an 
ideal  of  beauty,  or  they  will  believe  our 
first  duty  is  to  perfect  ourselves,  to  seek 
to  become  stronger,  to  render  ourselves 
superior  to  things,  indifferent  to  for- 
tune, and  not  to  lose  rank  in  our  own 
eyes. 

All  these  tendencies  are  laudable,  but 
they  are  different;  perhaps  thence  will 
arise  a  conflict.  If  science  shows  us  this 
conflict  is  not  to  be  feared,  if  it  proves 
that  we  cannot  attain  one  of  these  aims 
without  indorsing  the  other    (and  that 
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is  within  its  province),  it  will  have  ac- 
complished a  useful  work;  it  will  have 
borne  precious  aid  to  the  moralists. 
These  troops  which  before  fought  in 
dispersed  order,  and  where  each  soldier 
marched  toward  a  particular  objective, 
will  now  come  to  close  ranks,  because 
they  will  have  been  shown  that  the  vic- 
tory of  each  is  the  victory  of  all.  Their 
efforts  will  b6  coordinated,  and  the  un- 
conscious crowd  will  become  a  disci- 
plined army. 

THE    HARMONY   OF    THE    UNIVERSE 

Is  it  in  this  direction  that  science  is 
advancing?  It  is  permissible  to  hope  so. 
Science  tends  more  and  more  to  show 
us  the  solidarity  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  universe,  to  unveil  for  us  its  har- 
mony. Is  this  because  the  harmony  is 
real,  or  because  it  is  a  need  of  our  in- 
tellect, and  consequently  a  postulate  of 
science?  This  is  a  question  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  decide.  Always  science  goes 
on  toward  unity  and  makes  us  go  to- 
ward unity.  Just  as  it  coordinates  par- 
ticular laws  and  subordinates  them  to 
a  more  general  law,  will  it  not  also  re- 
duce to  unity  the  intimate  aspirations 
of  our  hearts,  in  appearance  so  diver- 
gent, so  capricious,  such  strangers  one 
to  another? 

But  if  it  fails  in  this  task,  what  dan- 
ger, what  disillusion !  May  it  not  do  as 
much  harm  as  it  could  have  done  good? 
These  affections,  these  sentiments,  so 
frail,  so  delicate,  will  they  bear  analy- 
sis? Will  not  the  least  light  show  us 
their  vanity  and  shall  we  not  run 
against  the  eternal  what  is  the  use? 
What  is  the  use  of  pity,  since  the  more 
we  do  for  people  the  more  they  demand, 
and  consequently  the  more  unhappy 
they  are  with  their  lot;  since  pity  not 
merely  can  make  only  ingrates — that 
matters  little — but  since  it  can  only 
make  embittered  souls?  What  is  the 
good  of  love  of  country,  since  its  grand- 
eur is  most  often  only  a  brilliant  mis- 
ery? What  is  the  use  of  seeking  to  per- 
fect ourselves,  since  we  live  only  a  day? 
What  if,  by  ill  chance,  science  should 
throw  the  weight  of  its  authority  on 
the  side  of  these  sophisms! 

And  then  our  souls  are  a  complex 
tissue  where  the  threads  formed  by  the 
associations  of  our  ideas  cross  and  tan- 
gle in  every  direction;  to  cut  one  of 
these  threads  is  to  run  the  risk  of  mak- 
ing vast  lacerations,  which  no  one  could 
foresee.  It  is  not  we  who  have  made 
this  tissue,  it  i?.  a  legacy  from  the  past. 
Often  our  most  noble  aspirations  thus 
find  themselves  bound,  without  our 
knowing  it,  to  the  most  superannuated 
and  the  most  ridiculous  prejudices.  Sci- 
ence goes  to  destroy  these  prejudices; 
this  is  its  natural  task,  this  is  its  duty. 
Will  not  the  noble  tendencies  which  old 
habits  had  bound  up  with  them  suffer 
from  this? 

In  strong  souls,  doubtless  no!  But 
there  are  not  only  heroic  souls,  clair- 
voyant spirits;  there  are  also  simple 
souls  who  are  in  danger  of  not  standing 
the  test. 

WILL   SCIENCE   INJURE   MORALS? 

Some  therefore  think  that  science  will 
be  destructive;  they  fear  the  ruin  it 
will  make  and  dread  lest,  where  it  shall 


have  passed,  society  can  no  longer  sur- 
vive. 

Is  there  not  in  these  fears  a  sort  of 
internal  contradiction?  If  it  is  scien- 
tifically proved  that  such  or  such  a  cus- 
tom, regarded  as  indispensable  to  the 
very  existence  of  human  society,  had 
not  in  reality  the  importance  attributed 
to  it  and  deceived  us  only  by  its  ven- 
erable antiquity,  if  that  be  proved,  ad- 
mitting this  proof  to  be  possible,  will 
the  moral  life  of  humanity  be  shaken? 
One  of  two  things,  either  this  custom 
is  useful,  and  then  a  reasonable  science 
cannot  prove  that  it  is  not;  or  else  it  is 
useless  and  we  should  not  regret  it. 
Fi-om  the  moment  that  we  place  at  the 
foundation  of  our  syllogisms  one  of 
those  generous  emotions  which  engen- 
der morality,  it  is  still  this  emotion,  and 
consequently  it  is  still  morality  which 
we  must  find  at  the  end  of  our  whole 
chain  of  reasonings,  if  this  has  been 
conducted  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  logic.  What  is  in  danger  of  perishing 
is  the  non-essential,  that  which  was 
merely  an  accident  in  our  moral  life; 
the  sole  important  thing  cannot  fail  to 
be  found  in  the  conclusions  since  it  is 
in  the  premises. 

We  should  only  dread  incomplete 
science,  that  which  deceives  itself;  that 
which  lures  us  with  vain  appearances 
and  thus  induces  us  to  destroy  what 
we  would  afterward  gladly  reconstruct 
when  we  are  better  informed  and  when 
it  is  too  late.  There  are  people  who  are 
infatuated  with  an  idea,  not  because  it 
is  right,  but  because  it  is  new,  becau  e 
it  is  the  fashion.  These  are  terrible  de- 
stroyers, but  they  are  not — I  was  about 
to  say  they  are  not  scientists,  but  I  rec- 
ognize that  many  of  them  have  ren- 
dered gi'eat  services  to  science.  They 
are  therefore  scientists,  only  it  is  not 
because  of  this  fact,  but  in  spite  of  it. 

THE  DANGERS  OF  SEMI-SCIENCE 

True  science  dreads  hasty  generaliza- 
tions, theoretical  deductions.  If  the  phy- 
sicist distrusts  them,  even  tho  those 
with  which  he  has  to  do  are  coherent 
and  solid,  what  should  the  moralist,  the 
sociologist  do,  when  the  so-called  theo- 
ries he  finds  before  him  reduce  to  raw 
comparisons  like  that  of  societies  with 
organisms !  Science,  on  the  contrary,  is 
and  can  be  only  experimental  and  ex- 
periment in  sociology  is  the  history  of 
the  past.  This  is  tradition,  which  we 
doubtless  should  criticize,  but  of  which 
we  must  not  make  tabula  rasa. 

From  a  science  animated  by  the  true 
experimental  spirit,  morality  has  noth- 
ing to  fear.  Such  science  respects  the 
past.  It  is  opposed  to  that  scientific 
snobbery,  so  easily  duped  by  novelties; 
it  advances  only  step  by  step,  but  al- 
ways in  the  same  direction  and  always 
with  good  sense.  The  best  remedy  for  a 
semi-science  is  more  science. 

There  is  still  another  way  of  conceiv- 
ing the  relations  of  science  and  mor- 
ality; there  is  no  phenomenon  which 
may  not  be  the  object  of  science,  since 
there  is  none  which  cannot  be  observed. 
The  moral  phenomena  are  no  more  ex- 
empt than  others.  The  naturalist  studies 
the  communities  of  ants  and  of  bees 
and  studies  them  with  serenity.  Just  so 
the  scientist  seeks  to  judge  of  men  as 
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if  he  were  not  a  man,  to  put  himself 
in  the  place  of  some  distant  inhabitant 
of  Sirius,  so  that  villages  will  be  only- 
ant  hills.  This  is  his  right,  this  is  his 
business  as  scientist. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  MORALS 

The  science  of  morals  will  be  first 
purely  descriptive.  It  will  teach  us  the 
manners  of  men,  and  we  shall  say  what 
they  are  without  speaking  of  what  they 
should  be.  It  next  will  be  comparative; 
it  will  take  us  about  in  space  to  make 
us  compare  the  morals  of  different  peo- 
ples, those  of  the  savage  and  of  the 
civilized  man,  and  also  in  time,  to  make 
us  compare  those  of  yesterday  and  those 
of  today.  It  will  seek  finally  to  become 
explanatory,  and  this  is  the  natural 
evolution  of  every  science. 

The  Darwinists  will  try  to  explain 
to  us  why  all  the  known  peoples  submit 
to  a  moral  law,  by  telling  us  that  nat- 
ural selection  has  long  ago  caused  those 
to  disappear  who  were  so  maladroit  as 
to  seek  to  escape  it. 

The  psychologists  will  explain  to  us 
why  the  precepts  of  morality  are  not 
always  in  accord  with  the  general  in- 
terest. They  will  tell  us  that  man,  car- 
ried along  by  the  whirlwind  of  life,  has 
not  the  time  to  reflect  upon  all  the  con- 
sequences of  his  acts;  that  he  can  only 
obey  general  commandments;  that  the 
simpler  these  are  the  less  they  will  be 
discussed,  and  that,  for  their  role  to  be 
useful,  and  consequently  for  selection 
to  create  them,  it  suffices  that  they  ac- 
cord most  often  with  the  general  in- 
terest. 

The  historians  will  explain  to  us  how, 
of  the  two  moralities,  that  which  subor- 
dinates the  individual  to  society  and 
that  which  pities  the  individual  and  pro- 
poses to  us  as  aim  the  happiness  of  oth- 
ers, this  second  it  is  which  incessantly 
progresses  as  societies  become  vaster, 
more  complex,  and,  all  things  consid- 
ered, less  exposed  to  catastrophes. 

This  science  of  morals  is  not  moral- 
ity; it  never  will  be.  It  can  no  more  re- 
place morality  than  a  treatise  on  the 
physiology  of  digestion  can  replace  a 
good  dinner. 

But  that  is  not  the  question.  It  is  not 
morality,  but  can  it  be  advantageous, 
can  it  be  dangerous  to  morality?  Some 
will  say  that  to  explain  is  always  in  a 
certain  measure  to  justify,  and  this 
may  be  readily  sustained.  Others  will 
say,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  danger- 
ous to  show  us  morals  differing  accord- 
ing to  races  and  latitudes;  that  this 
may  teach  us  to  discuss  what  should  be 
blindly  accepted,  to  habituate  us  to  per- 
ceive contingence  where  it  is  important 
that  we  see  only  necessity.  And  they  as 
well  are  not  altogether  wrong.  But 
frankly,  is  this  not  to  exaggerate  the 
influence  upon  men  of  theories  only 
skin  deep,  of  abstractions  which  always 
remain  exterior  to  them? 

SCIENCE    IS    DETERMINISTIC 

I  cannot,  however,  pass  over  in 
silence  an  important  point,  despite  the 
brief  time  remaining  to  discuss  it.  Sci- 
ence is  deterministic;  it  is  so  a  prion; 
it  postulates  determinism,  since  other- 
wise it  could  not  exist.  Moreover,  it  is 
deterministic  a  posteriori;  if  it  began 
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by  postulating  determinism  as  an  in- 
dispensable condition  for  its  existence, 
it  proves  it  afterward  just  by  existing, 
and  each  of  its  conquests  is  a  victory 
for  determinism.  Perhaps  a  reconcilia- 
tion is  possible.  Can  we  admit  that  this 
forward  march  of  determinism  will  be 
continued  without  stop  and  without  re- 
coil, without  knowing  any  insuperable 
obstacle,  and  that  yet  we  have  not  the 
right  to  pass  to  the  limit,  as  we  math- 
ematicians say,  and  to  infer  absolute 
determinism,  since  at  the  limit  deter- 
minism would  vanish  into  a  tautology 
or  a  contradiction?  This  is  a  question 
studied  for  ages  without  hope  of  solving 
it,  and  I  cannot  even  dip  into  it  here. 
But  we  are  facing  a  fact;  science,  right 
or  wrong,  is  deterministic;  everywhere 
it  penetrates  it  introduces  determinism. 
So  long  as  it  is  only  a  question  of  phy- 
sics or  even  bf  biology,  this  is  unimpor- 
tant. The  domain  of  conscience  remains 
inviolate.  What  will  happen  when  mor- 
ality in  turn  shall  become  the  object  of 
science?  Science  will  necessarily  imbue 
morality  with  determinism,  and  this 
beyond  doubt  will  be  its  ruin. 

Is  all  despair,  or  if  some  day  morality 
should  accommodate  itself  to  determin- 
ism, could  it  so  adapt  itself  without  dy- 
ing from  the  effects?  So  profound  a 
methaphysical  revolution  would  doubt- 
less have  much  less  influence  upon  mor- 
als than  we  think.  It  is  of  course  under- 
stood that  penal  repression  is  not  in 
question.  What  is  called  crime  or  pun- 
ishment, would  be  called  sickness  or 
prophylaxis,  but  society  would  retain 
intact  its  right,  ■  ,'hich  is  not  to  punish, 
but  simply  the  right  of  self-defense. 
What  is  more  serious  is  that  the  idea 
of  merit  or  demerit  would  have  to  dis- 
appear or  be  transformed.  But  we 
should  continue  to  love  the  good  man, 
as  we  love  all  that  is  beautiful;  we 
should  no  longer  have  the  right  to  hate 
the  vicious  man,  who  would  then  in- 
spire only  disgust;  but  is  hate  neces- 
sary? Enough  that  we  do  not  cease  to 
hate  vice. 

Apart  from  that,  all  would  go  on  as 
in  the  past.  Instinct  is  stronger  than 
all  metaphysics,  and  even  tho  one  should 
have  laid  it  bare,  even  if  one  should  un- 
derstand the  secret  of  its  force,  its 
power  would  not  thereby  be  weakened. 
Is  gravitation  less  irresistible  since 
Newton?  The  moral  forces  which  guide 
us  would  continue  to  guide  us. 

FREE    WILL    IN    ACTION 

And  if  the  idea  of  liberty  is  itself  a 
force,  as  Fouillee  says,  this  force  would 
hardly  be  lessened  if  ever  the  scientists 
should  prove  that  it  rests  only  upon  an 
illusion.  This  illusion  is  too  tenacious 
to  be  dissipated  by  any  arguments.  The 
most  ultra  determinist  will  long  con- 
tinue to  say  in  everyday  conversation 
"I  will"  and  even  "I  ought,"  and  like- 
wise to  think  it  with  the  most  powerful 
part  of  his  soul,  that  which  is  not  con- 
scious and  which  does  not  reason.  It  is 
just  as  impossible  not  to  act  as  a  free 
person  when  one  acts,  as  it  is  not  to 
reason  as  a  determinist  when  one  cre- 
ates science. 

The  fantom  is  therefore  not  so  re- 
doubtable as  was  said,  and  there  are 
perhaps  other  reasons  also  not  to  fear 
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it;  it  may  be  hoped  that  in  the  absolute 
all  is  reconciled  and  that  to  an  infinite 
intelligence  the  two  attitudes,  that  of 
the  man  who  acts  as  if  he  were  free 
and  that  of  the  man  who  thinks  as  if 
there  were  no  freedom,  would  seem 
equally  legitimate. 

There  is  not  and  never  will  be  scien- 
tific morality  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term,  but  science  may  be  in  an  indirect 
way  an  auxiliary  of  morality.  Science 
broadly  understood  can  only  be  of  serv- 
ice to  it;  semi-science  is  alone  to  be 
dreaded.  On  the  other  hand,  science 
cannot  suffice,  because  it  sees  only  a 
part  of  man,  or,  if  you  prefer,  it  sees 
all,  but  it  sees  all  with  the  same  bias; 
and  moreover,  because  it  is  needful  to 
think  of  the  minds  which  are  not  sci- 
entific. Again,  the  over-wrought  fears, 
the  over-great  hopes,  seem  to  me  equal- 
ly chimerical ;  morals  and  science,  in 
proportion  as  they  progress,  will  know 
how  to  adapt  themselves  one  to  the 
other. 


PEBBLES 

"What  are  thev  going  to  call  their 
baby?" 

"I  don't  know.  They  named  it  Reginald." 
— Gargoyle. 

"They  are  always  bragging  of  their  an- 
cestors." 

"Yes ;  from  the  way  they  talk  you  would 
almost  imagine  they  had  selected  them 
themselves." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Little  Girl  (who  has  been  sitting  very 
still  with  a  seraphic  expression) — "I  wish 
I  was  an  angel,  mother !" 

Mother — "What  makes  you  say  that, 
darling?" 

Little  Girl — "Because  then  I  could  drop 
bombs  on  the  Germans  !" — Punch. 

"Your  legal  department  must  be  very 
expensive." 

"It  is,"  sighed  the  eminent  trust  magnate. 

"Still,  I  suppose  von  have  to  maintain 
it?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know.  Sometimes  I  think 
it  would  be  cheaper  to  obey  the  law." — 
Birmingham  Age-Herald. 

The  good  people  of  the  church  gave  the 
poor  children  of  the  parish  a  bountiful  New 
Year's  dinner,  and  the  delight  of  the  young- 
sters was  much  more  manifest  than  their 
table  manners.  One  little  fellow  was  dis- 
covered clutching  a  doughnut  in  one  fist 
and  a  lump  of  steak  in  the  other.  He  was 
reproved  for  his  breach  of  etiquette  and 
took  the  reproach  very  meekly.  But  a  mo- 
ment later  he  turned  to  the  diner  next  him 
and  remarked  regretfully :  "The  trouble 
about  these  here  table  manners  is  that  they 
was  invented  by  somebodv  who  wasn't 
never  really  hungry  !" — Argonaut. 

Supper  was  in  progress,  and  the  father 
was  telling  about  a  row  which  took  place 
in  front  of  his  store  that  morning : 
•  "The  first  thing  I  saw  was  one  man 
deal  the  other  a  sounding  blow,  and  then 
a  crowd  gathered.  The  man  who  was  struck 
ran  and  grabbed  a  large  shovel  he  had  been 
using  on  the  street,  and  rushed  back,  his 
eyes  blazing  fiercely.  I  thought  he'd  surely 
knock  the  other  man's  brains  out.  and  I 
stepped  right  in  between  them." 

The  young  son  of  the  family  had  become 
so  hugely  interested  in  the  narrative  as  it 
proceeded  that  he  had  stopped  eating  his 
pudding.  So  proud  was  he  of  his  father's 
valor,  his  eyes  fairly  shone,  and  he  cried  : 
'He  couldn't  knock  any  brains  out  of 
you.  could  he,  father?" 

Father  looked  at  him  long  and  earnestly, 
but  the  lad's  countenance  was  frank  and 
open. 

Father  gasped  slightly,  and  resumed  his 
supper. — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 
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FRANKLIN  NATIONAL  BANK 

BROAD  AND  CHESTNUT  STREETS 

PHILADELPHIA,  March  4,   1915. 

RESOURCES 

Loans  and  Discounts $25,841,829.87 

Liability  Under  Letters   of  Credit        160,673.63 

Due    from    Banks 4,628.921.11 

Cash    and   Reserve 9,373.945.63 

Exchanges    for    Clearing    House..     2,455,041.06 

$42,460,411.30 

LIABILITIES 

Capital    1,000,000.00 

Surplus  and  Net  Profits 3.585.722.56 

Circulation     445.000.00 

Letters  of   Credit 160.673.63 

Deposits   37,269,015.11 

$42,460,411.30 
E.  P.   PASSMORE.  Vice-President  and  Cashier 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CONDITION  OF 

THE  BANK  OF  NORTH  AMERICA 

(NATIONAL   BANK) 

Philadelphia.    March  4,    1915. 
RESOURCES 

Loans   and   discounts $12,289,525.79 

Duo   from   banks  and   bankers. 1,775.274.84 

Clearing    House    exchanges 8.38.046.57 

Cash   and   reserve 2,707,472.39 

Treasurer   of   United  States 45,000.00 

Total     $17,655,319.59 

LIABILITIES 

Capital    $1,000,000.00 

.Surplus   and   undivided   profits 2,429.464.30 

Circulation    500.000.00 

Deposits   13,725.854.79 

-  Total     $17,655,319.59 

S.  D.  JORDAN,  Cashier 

Accounts  of  Banks,    Bankers,    Corporations, 
Firms   and   Individuals  Solicited. 
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The  Safest 
of  Them  All 

When  thinking  of  making  investments,  in- 
vestigate the  safety,  desirability — exemp- 
tion from  all  taxes — of  the  Seven  Per  Cent 
California  Street  Improvement  Bonds. 


Write  for  information  to  The  Elm  pi  re  Se- 
curities Company,  Hibernian  Building,  Los 
Angeles,  -California. 

President  -  -  J.  Allen  Osmun 

President. ^^^littier  National  Bank,  Home  Savings  Bank 


Vice-President 
Secretary 


F.    E.    Thayer 
A.   H.  Conger 


The 

Mechanics  Trust  Company 

of  New  Jersey. 

BAYONNE,   N.   J. 

Commenced  ■Business  March  1,   1886. 

STATE,     CITY    AND    COURT    DEPOSITARY. 

Only   Trust   Company   in   New   Jersey    Clearing 

Through  New  York  Clearing  House. 
Accommodations  based  on  balances  and  respon- 
sibility. 
Accounts  maintained   in   principal   cities. 
OFFICERS: 

DeWitt   Van   Buskirk,    President 

C.    B.    Zabriskie,    Vice-President 

Frederic  C.   Earl,    Vice-President 

Wm.    R.    Wilde,    Treasurer 

Walter  J.    Daly,    -^ss't   Treas.   and   Ass't   Sec'y 

Max  Moraller,   Secretary 
Chas.    S.     Noe,    Chairman     Board    of    Directors 


The 

Northwestern  National 

Bank 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

March  4,  1915 

RESOURCES 

Loans  and  discounts $22,079,189.77 

U.   S.  and  other  bonds 2,469,990.00 

Banking    house    575,000.00 

Overdrafts    160.02 

Cash  and  dvie  from  banks 17,115,578.90 

Due  from  Federal  Reserve  Bank  647,437.15 

$42,887,355.84 

LIABILITIES 

Capital    $4,000,000.00 

Surplus     2,000,000.00 

Undivided  profits    882,901.68 

Circulation      i  ,200,000.00 

Deposits    34,804,454.16 

$42,887,355.84 


Edward  W.  Decker,  Pres. ;  Joseph  Chap- 
man, Vice-Pres.;  James  A.  Latta,  Vice-Pres.; 
Alex.  V.  Ostrom,  Vice-Pres.;  Wm.  E.  Briggs, 
Vice-Pres.;  Robt.  E.   Macgregor,  Cashier. 


THE  MARKET 
PLACE 


WAR  EXPORTS  AND  CREDITS 

In  an  active  stock  market,  with  rising 
prices,  last  week,  the  course  of  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Company  shares  was  the  sub- 
ject of  much  comment  and  some  specu- 
lation. The  week's  business  was  2,635,- 
243  shares  (of  all  securities),  against 
only  1,085,000  in  the  preceding  week, 
and  the  net  gain  for  the  most  prominent 
issues  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  four 
points.  But  the  advance  for  Bethlehem 
shares  was  8%.  This  is  the  company 
whose  president  is  Charles  M.  Schwab, 
and  everybody  knows  that  his  factories 
have  been  at  work  for  months  on  large 
foreign  orders  for  war  supplies.  The 
company's  report  for  the  year  1914, 
published  last  week,  showed  that  the 
net  earnings  had  been  large  enough  to 
permit  a  dividend  of  thirty  per  cent  on 
the  common  stock;  that  at  the  end  of 
the  year  the  orders  on  hand  amounted 
to  $46,000,000,  and  that  in  no  preceding 
year  had  so  many  men  been  employed  or 
so  large  a  sum  in  wages  been  paid.  It 
was  the  Bethlehem  Company's  best 
year.  The  report  was  in  sharp  contrast 
with  that  of  the  Steel  Corporation. 

By  such  orders  as  the  Bethlehem 
Company  has  received,  and  the  large 
purchases  of  the  belligerents  in  the 
open  market,  our  exports  have  been  so 
increased  that  in  February  they  exceed- 
ed imports  by  $173,604,366.  To  this 
great  sum  the  excess  has  risen  from 
only  $17,000,000  in  September.  Some 
expected  that  January's  favorable  bal- 
ance of  $145,000,000  would  not  be  sur- 
passed, but  February,  altho  a  short 
month,  has  shown  an  addition  of  $28,- 
000,000.  The  total  for  the  war  months, 
up  to  March  1,  has  been  $577,000,000, 
but  $450,000,000  of  it  must  be  assigned 
to  the  three  months  of  December,  Jan- 
uary and  February.  This  great  excess 
of  exports  is  not  due  wholly,  of  course, 
to  war  material.  Exports  of  agricul- 
tural products  in  February  were  larger 
by  110  per  cent  than  those  of  Februaiy 
a  year  ago. 

The  largest  war  order  reported  last 
week  was  one  for  $80,000,000  worth  of 
shrapnel  shells,  given  by  Russia  to  the 
Canadian  Car  and  Foundry  Company. 
Much  of  the  work  will  be  done  in  this 
country,  where,  as  we  said  last  week, 
an  air-brake  company  has  taken  $30,- 
000,000  of  the  total.  An  advance  in  the 
price  of  the  Du  Pont  Powder  Company 
shares  (which  are  not  bought  and  sold 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange)  was 
connected  with  a  report  that  the  com- 
pany had  undertaken  to  make,  for  a 
high  price,  100,000,000  pounds  of  smoke- 
less powder  for  the  British  Government. 
On  the  steamship  "Gascogne,"  1488 
horses  were  shipped  from  New  York  for 
Bordeaux.  For  some  time  past  one  firm 
has  been  exporting  horses  at  the  rate  of 
about  5000  a  week.  At  Vancouver  eight- 
een long-range  guns  made  here  were 
awaiting  shipment  to  Russia  by  way  of 


Vladivostok.  These  are  like  the  guns 
used  at  the  siege  of  Przemysl.  After  in- 
quiry our  Government  exprest  the  opin- 
ion that  Mr.  Schwab,  of  the  Bethlehem 
Company,  had  kept  his  word  about  the 
shipment  of  submarines.  It  was  admit- 
ted, however,  that  he  was  at  liberty  to 
ship  engines  and  other  parts  of  such 
vessels. 

The  pressure  for  payment  of  the  for- 
eign debt  increased  and  the  volume  of 
bills  offered  for  negotiation  deprest  ex- 
change on  London  to  4.78%.  Various 
projects  for  meeting  the  growing  ob- 
ligations without  shipping  gold  were 
under  consideration.  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan, 
in  London,  was  conferring  with  Sir 
George  Paish  and  other  representatives 
of  the  British  Government.  It  was  un- 
derstood that  arrangements  would  be 
made  for  a  British  credit  here  of  $100,- 
000,000,  and  probably  for  a  French 
credit  of  $50,000,000.  But  gold  continued 
to  come  in,  mainly  from  the  Bank  of 
England's  reserve  in  Canada.  In  all, 
nearly  $45,000,000  in  gold  has  been  re- 
ceived since  January  1.  It  is  said  that 
three-quarters  of  the  notes  represent- 
ing the  German  loan  of  $10,000,000  were 
marketed  in  Philadelphia,  with  an  un- 
derstanding that  the  money  was  to  be 
expended  only  for  non-contraband 
goods,  but  it  does  not  yet  appear  that 
they  can  be  transported  safely.  The 
loan  sought  here  by  Argentina  is  one 
of  $50,000,000. 

THE  RAILROADS 

Several  of  the  leading  business  men 
of  Pennsylvania  appeared  and  testified 
before  a  joint  legislative  committee  at 
Harrisburg  last  week  in  support  of  the 
bill  to  repeal  the  railroad  full  crew  law, 
the  enforcement  of  which  has  cost  the 
railroad  companies  $4,878,764,  or  about 
$1,400,000  a  year.  These  gentlemen  pre- 
sented for  the  consideration  of  the  com- 
mittee resolutions  (favoring  repeal) 
adopted  by  146  organizations — boards 
of  trade,  chambers  of  commerce,  grange 
associations,  town  councils,  etc.— and 
pointed  to  the  attitude  of  the  news- 
papers of  the  state.  These,  with  few 
exceptions,  ask  for  repeal,  and  for  the 
proposed  accompanying  legislation 
which  is  designed  to  empower  the 
state's  Public  Service  Commission  to 
decide  how  many  men  shall  be  employed 
on  each  train.  There  are  indications 
that  the  repeal  bill  will  be  passed. 

On  the  day  preceding  this  hearing 
there  was  one  of  the  same  kind  at  the 
New  Jersey  capital,  where  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  Legislature  listened  to 
arguments  for  and  against  repeal  of 
that  state's  full  crew  law.  At  both  hear- 
ings it  was  pointed  out  that  the  statutes 
required  the  same  number  of  extra  men 
on  thru  passenger  or  freight  trains, 
making  only  one  stop,  or  two  stops,  in 
the  state,  as  must  be  used  on  trains 
that  stop  at  every  station.  At  Trenton, 
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as  a  result  of  the  hearing,  it  was  vir- 
tually agreed  that  for  the  pending  re- 
peal bill  there  should  be  substituted  one 
which  gives  to  the  Public  Utility  Com- 
mission power  to  say  how  many  men 
there  must  be  in  each  train  crew.  Such 
a  bill  ought  to  be  passed  at  Trenton  and 
at  Harrisburg. 

There  are  signs  of  a  change  in  public 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  railroads. 
One  sign  was  the  repeal,  at  the  polls, 
in  November,  of  Missouri's  full  crew 
law.  The  Supreme  Court  at  Washing- 
ton, three  weeks  ago,  announced  two 
decisions  annulling  state  legislation 
which  was  supported  by  public  opinion 
at  the  time  of  its  enactment,  but  the  re- 
jection of  which  now  excites  no  protest. 
One  of  the  annulled  laws  was  West  Vir- 
ginia's statute,  eight  years  old,  making 
the  passenger  rate  two  cents  a  mile. 
The  other  was  the  law  of  North  Da- 
kota, making  a  maximum  rate  for  coal 
in  carload  lots.  In  each  case  there  was 
convincing  evidence  that  the  restriction 
either  caused  the  business  to  be  done  at 
a  loss  or  permitted  only  a  small  and  in- 
adequate profit. 

Those  who  promoted  the  passage  of 
the  full  crew  laws,  which  now  appear 
to  be  doomed,  are  now,  in  several  states, 
supporting  a  movement  for  legislation 
that  will  limit  the  length  of  trains.  Ob- 
viously the  purpose  is  to  increase  the 
number  of  trains  and,  necessarily,  the 
number  of  men  employed.  But  the  rail- 
road companies  have  expended  large 
sums  in  reducing  grades  and  modify- 
ing curves  in  order  that  longer  and 
heavier  trains  could  be  hauled.  The  pow- 
er of  locomotives,  and  the  cost  of  them, 
have  been  increased  to  take  advantage 
of  these  improvements.  If  it  be  desira- 
ble, in  the  public  interest,  that  the  com- 
panies should  be  subjected  to  official 
regulation  with  respect  to  the  length  of 
trains,  there  should  be  no  limiting  stat- 
ute, but  supervisory  power  should  be 
given  to  public  service  commissions.  We 
are  inclined  to  think  that  interference 
with  the  companies  concerning  this  mat- 
ter is  not  required.  And  we  are  confi- 
dent that  public  opinion  will  not  sup- 
port interference  by  statute. 


The   following  dividend   is  announced  : 
Standard  Millinsr  Company,  preferred,  2%   per 
cent,  payable  April   15. 


An  engineer  says  that  the  usual  life  of 
a  locomotive  is  thirty  years.  Perhaps  it 
would  live  longer  if 'it  didn't  smoke  so 
much. — Boston  Transcript. 

"I  wonder  what  has  become  of  the  old- 
fashioned    dime   novel?"    remarked   the   old 

fogy. 

"It  has  gone  up  to  a  dollar  and  a  half." 
replied  the  grouch. — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

Wesley  Kading,  who  is  employed  in  a 
moving-picture  theater  in  Sioux  Falls,  ar- 
rived Saturday  to  spend  a  two  weeks'  va- 
cation shooting  and  visiting  his  parents 
and  friends. — Webster  Reporter. 

Ejaculation  of  a  Vacationist :  Oh.  Lord  I 
I  have  left  behind  all  the  things  I  ought  to 
have  taken  and  I  have  taken  all  of  the 
things  I  really  didn't  want,  and  there  is  not 
much  health  in  me. — Life. 

"We  are  going  to  give  up  having  Johnny 
get  an  education." 

"For  what  reason?" 

"Well,  we  can't  get  him  sterilized  every 
morning  in  time  to  go  to  school." — -S!outhern 
Woman's  Mafjazine. 


J.  P.  MORGAN  &  CO. 

Wall  Street.  Corner  of  Broad 

NEW  YORK 


DREXEL  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 
Comer  of  Fifth  and  Chestnut  Streets 


MORGAN,  GRENFELL  &  CO. 

LONDON 
No.  22  Old  Broad  Street 


MORGAN,  HARJES  &  CO 

PARIS 
31   Boulevard  Haussmann 


Securities  bought  and  sold  on  Commission 

Foreign   Exchange,    Commercial    Credits. 

Cable  Transfers. 

Circular  Letters  for  Travelers,  available  in  all 

parts  of  the  world 


Business  Established  1853 
Incorporated  19W 

Horace  S.   Ely  & 
Company 

Real  Estate 

Entire  management  of  Estates 
for  owners  and  trustees  is  our 
specialty,  as  well  as  the 
purchase,  sale  and  appraisal  of 
properties  in  the  Boroughs 
of  Manhattan    and    Bronx. 

21  Liberty  Street  and 
489  Fifth  Avenue 

Bet.  41st  and  42'd  Sts. 
Directors 

Alfred  E.  Marling,  President 
Charles  H.  Clark,  Vice-President 
Clarence  W.  Eckardt,  Vice-Pres.  &  Treas. 
Fred'k  A.  M.  Schieffelin,  Asst.  Treas. 
Francis  Querrlich,  Secretary 


Brown  Brothers 
and  Company 

59  Wall  Street 
New  York 


Fourth  &  Chestnut  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
60  State  Sl,  Boston,  Mass. 


Travelers'  Letters  of  Credit  and 
Traveling  Cheques 

Investment  Securities 

Lists  Furnished  on  Application 


Brown,  Shipley  &  Company 

Founders'  Court,  Lothbury,  London,  E-C, 
123  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.  W. 


August  Belmont  &  Co. 

BANKERS 

No.  43  Exchange  Place 

AGENTS    AND    CORRESPONDENTS    OF    THE 

Messrs.  Rothschild 

London,  Paris  and  Vienna 

Issue  Letters  of  Credit  for  travel- 
ers, available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

Draw  Bills  of  Exchange,  and  make 
Telegraphic  Transfers  to  Europe, 
Cuba  and  the  other  West  Indies, 
Alexico  and  California. 

Execute  orders  for  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  Investment   Securities. 


KINGS  COUNTY  TRUST  COMPANY 

City  of  New  York,  Borough  ol  Brooklyn 

Capital,  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  Over  $2,900,000 


OFFICERS 


JULIAN   D.    FAIRCIIILD,  President 
JULIAN    P.    FAIRIHILD,        > 
WILLI.VM    HARKNESS,  ' 

n.    W.    MeWILLLVMS  | 

WM.    J.    WASOX,    JR.  J 

WALTER    E.    BEDELL 
EDWARD    r.    BLUM 
i;EO.    V.    BROWER 
FREDERICK   L.    CRAXFORD 
ROBERT    A.    DRY.'JDALE 
JULIAX    D.    FAIRrHILD 
JULIAX    P.    FAIRCniLD 
JOSEPH   P.    GRACE 


Vice-Presidents 


THOMAS  BL 
HOWARD    D 
J.    NORMAN 
GEORGE   V. 


TRUSTEES 

WILLIAM    HARKNESS 
JOSEPH    HUBER 
WHITMAN    W.    KENYON 
D.    W.    McWILLIAMS 
HENRY    A.    MEYER 
CHARLES    A.    O'DONnHUE 
CHARLE.s    E.    PERKINS 


AKE.    Secretary 

JOOST.    Asst.   Sec'y 
CARPENTER,  Trust  Officer 
BROWER,    Counsel 

DICK   S.    RAMSAY 
H.    B.    SCHARMANN 
JOHN    F.    .*^CHMA&EKB 
OSWALD   W.    VJTIj 
JOHN    T.    UNDERWOOD 
W.    M.    VAN    ANDEN 
JOHN   J.    WILLIAMS 
LLEWELLBN   A.    WBAY 


ACCOUNTS  INVITED.  INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS 
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NewHampshire- 


J.303.575.24 


972,327.26 


3.367. 026-27 


I.0O3.255.03 


I 


Fire  Insurance  Co. 


4.069.I40.e7 


4.3r0.836    19 


4.500.404  12 


a.eer.i^d.si 


5.196.0I7.-16 


5.553.  270.  70 


5.725.  809  34 


6.097.  687.20 


6.250.  526.89 


6.350.079.09 


I  2S2.267.0e 


1.257.  058  25 


1.322.978  .14 


1,408.681.  54. 


i.sio.oo-a.aa 


1.578.330.82 


1.654. 504. 61 


l,700,  76  I  -  60 


I. 703. 433. 67 


1.725. 713.78 


TOTAL  LIABILITIES  $3,149,365.31 
POLICYHOLDERS  SURPLUS $3. Z00,7I3.78 


1915 

Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Atlantic  Building,  51  Wall  St..  New  York 

Insures  Against  Marine  and  Inland  Transportation 
Risk  and  Will  Issae  Policies  Making  Loss  Pay- 
able in  Earooe  and  Oriental  Countries 

Chartered  b.v  the  State  of  New  York  in  1842, 
was  preceded  by  a  stock  compaii.v  of  a  similar 
name.  The  latter  company  was  liquidated  and 
part  of  its  capital,  to  the  extent  of  .$100,000, 
was  us(>d  with  consent  of  the  stockholders,  by 
tlie  .\tlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Company  aii<l 
repaid  with  a  Imuus  and  interest  at  the  expira- 
tion  of   two  years. 

During  its  existence  the  com- 
pany    has    insured    propert.v 

to   the  value   of $27,964,578,109.00 

Received  premiums  thereon  to 

the   extent    of 287,324,890.99 

Paid  losses  duriuR  that  period         143,820,874.99 
Issued    certificates    of    profits 

to    dealers 90,801,110.00 

Of  which  there  have  been  re- 
deemed      83,811,450.00 

Leaving  outstanding  at  pres- 
ent time 6,989,660.00 

Interest    paid    on     certificates 

amounts    to 23,020,223.85 

On  December  31,  1914,  the  as- 
sets of  the  company  amount- 
ed  to 14,101,674.46 

The  profits  of  the  compan.v  revert  to  the  as- 
sured and  are  divided  annually  upon  the  pre- 
miums terminated  during  the  year,  thereby 
reducing   the   cost  of   insurance. 

For    such    dividends,    certificates    are    issued 
subject    to   dividends   of    interest    until   ordered 
to  be  redeemed,  in  accordance  with  the  charter. 
A.   A.    RAVEN,    Chairman  of  the   Board 
COmXBLIUS    EUDERT,    Pres. 
WALTER    WOOD    P.\R.SONS,    Vice-Pres. 
CHARLES   E.   FAY.   2d   Vice-Pres. 
G.    STANTON   FLOYD-.TONES,    Sec. 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 

CHARTERED  1836 

Capital  and  Surplus,  $10,000,000 


E.  B.  MORRIS,  President 
W.  N.  ELY,  Vice-President 

A.   A.  JACKSON,  Vice-President 
E.   S.  PAGE,  Vice-President 

G.   H.   STUART   .^rd.   Treasurer 
S.   W.    MORRIS,   Secretary 


Insurance 

Conducted  by 
W.  E.   UNDERWOOD 


EFFECTS   AND    CAUSES 

There  are  certain  classes  of  practical 
business  men  who,  by  reason  of  the 
special  duties  they  are  called  upon 
to  perform — duties  requiring:  expert 
knowledge  and  ripe  experience — are  in 
a  favorable  position  to  consider  impar- 
tially the  apparently  difficult  questiong 
which  make  up  the  body  of  controver- 
sies too  continuously  subsisting  between 
the  fire  insurance  companies  and  a  small 
bm.  very  audible  and  influential  portion 
of  the  public.  These  men  are  very  in- 
timate with,  but  wholly  disconnected 
from,  the  fire  insurance  business.  They 
are  represented  by  such  persons  as  Mr. 
Arthur  Hawxhurst,  insurance  manager 
for  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  the  members 
of  the  American  Credit  Men's  Associa- 
tion, a  few  of  the  state  fire  marshals 
and  the  commissioners  of  insurance, 
particularly  of  the  important  industrial 
states  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts   and   Connecticut. 

Mr.  Hawxhurst  and  the  members  of 
the  Credit  Men's  Association  know  pre- 
cisely the  value  of  every  fire  insurance 
policy  for  sale  in  the  United  States. 
They  know  to  a  fraction  what  service 
any  given  company  can  render,  and 
what  that  service  is  worth.  Nor  are 
they  inclined  to  overvalue  the  one  or 
the  other.  Insurance  is  one  of  the  in- 
strumentalities they  utilize  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  their  business,  and  for  which 
they  are  willing  to  pay  a  just  price.  As 
practical  men,  they  have  no  prejudices 
for  or  against  it,  and  desire  that  it 
shall  be  neither  overpaid  nor  under- 
paid. If  they  were  compelled  to  make 
a  choice  here,  they  would  probably  lean 
to  a  larger  rather  than  to  a  smaller 
price  for  the  service,  on  the  theory  that 
it  is  better  to  pay  too  much  than  too 
little  in  the  interest  of  security.  They 
understand  that  unquestioned  solvency 
in  the  insurer  depends  upon  adequate 
compensation  for  the  service  he  ren- 
ders, and  that  without  this  there  can 
be  no  permanent  security. 

The  thoughtful  contingent  among  the 
membership  of  the  Fire  Marshals'  As- 
sociation of  North  America  gather  at 
first  hand  the  statistics  which  repre- 
sent to  our  minds  the  original  value  of 
our  disgracefully  large  annual  ash 
heap.  They  know  in  detail  how  it  was 
produced  and  how  much  of  it  is  due  to 
preventable  causes.  They  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  relations  of  the  fire 
insurance  companies  to  this  subject  and 
of  the  innumerable  difficulties  they  ex- 
perience in  connection  with  it. 

The  commissioners  of  insurance  are 
in  constant  touch  with  every  phase  of 
the  financial  end  of  the  fire  insurance 
problem,  and  are  as  familiar  with  every 
item  of  the  companies'  accounts  as  if 
they  were  their  official  bookkeepers.  The 


DEATH 

IS    THE 

DIRECT  TAX  COLLECTOR 

An  Income  every 
month  in  every  year 
can  be  guaranteed 
free  of  all  taxes  to 
wife  and  children. 

The  way  is  easy. 
::     ::     Consult     ::     :: 

THE  PENN  MUTUAL  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

921,  923,  925  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


NO  TIME  LIKE  THE 
PRESENT 

TO  make  permanent  pro- 
vision for  dependents, 
securing  to  them  a  month- 
ly income  for  life. 

In  order  to  acquire  the 
protection  which  life  in- 
surance affords,  it  must 
be  taken  when  you  can 
secure  it.  When  you  be- 
come uninsurable  you  will 
feel  the  need  of  it — but  it 
will  be  too  late. 


Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Pittsfield,  Mass. 


DIVIDENDS 


American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Co. 

A  dividend  of  Two  Dollars  per  share 
will  be  paid  on  Thursday,  April  15,  igi5, 
to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of 
business  on  Wednesday,   March  31,    1915.      " 
G.  D.  MILNE,  Treasurer. 


D.   C.   HEATH   &   COMPANY 

BOSTON 

Preferred    Stock 

The  regular  quarte-ly  diviiicnd  of  one  and  three- 
qvinrters  per  cent,  has  been  declared  b.v  the  Di- 
rectors of  this  Cornoration,  payable  April  1,  1915. 
to  preferred  stockho'.ders  of  record  March  25,  1915. 
Checks   will   be   mailed. 

WINFIEDD   S.    SMYTH,    Treasurer. 
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commissioners  know  to  a  penny  what  is 
taken  in  and  its  source;  what  is  paid 
out  and  why.  They  are  the  guardians 
of  corporate  solvency.  The  proficient 
among  them  know,  and  do  not  hesitate 
to  proclaim,  that  the  guaranty  of  secur- 
ity rests  on  adequate  rates. 

All  the  classes  here  described  agree 
that  the  cost  of  fire  insurance  cannot, 
in  the  plain  nature  of  things,  be  low- 
ered until  the  waste  by  fire  is  reduced. 
Except  as  indicated,  none  of  them  has 
any  interest  whatever  in  the  fire  in- 
surance business.  They  should  be,  and 
are,  unbiased  and  dispassionate  ob- 
servers and  judges.  Except  an  occa- 
sional criticism  of  the  companies'  ex- 
pense accounts,  due  principally  to  the 
compensation  paid  for  agents'  services 
and  the  taxation  of  premiums,  there  is 
but  little  fault  found  with  the  manner 
in  which  the  business  is  conducted.  That 
rates  are  too  high  everywhere,  is  ad- 
mitted by  all  who  possess  any  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  but  that  they  can 
be  reduced  by  legislation  restrictive  of 
the  operations  of  the  insurers  is  as  fal- 
lacious as  would  be  the  attempt  to  add 
a  cubit  to  one's  stature  by  merely  tak- 
ing thought.  The  legislation  that  will 
achieve  this  object  will  be  of  that  con- 
structive character  which  results  in 
surely  conserving  against  the  attacks 
of  fire  the  material  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try. 


A.  D.  W.,  Agricultural  College.  N.  D.— 
Suggest  that  you  write  Franklin  H.  Went- 
worth.  secretary.  National  Fire  Protection 
Association,  87  Milk  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

I.  C.  P.,  Monmouth,  Ore. — The  company 
you  inquire  about  is  financially  sound  and 
capably  managed.  Their  methods  of  secur- 
ing business  are  not  superior,  nor,  in  my 
opinion,  less  expensive  than  those  of  other 
companies. 

According  to  figures  made  public  by  the 
Texas  State  Fire  Insurance  Commission, 
from  December  10,  1910,  to  March  12. 
1915,  there  were  some  48.000  fires  in  the 
state,  of  which  28,016,  or  fifty-eight  per 
cent,  were  from  preventable  causes. 

J.  R.  M.,  Cedar  Falls,  la.— The  com- 
pany you  name  is  small  but  sound  actu- 
arially and  financially.  Your  present  policy 
ought  to  show  good  average  results.  You 
are  in  error  in  believing  you  can  secure 
$2000  20-payment  life  at  about  the  same 
cost  as  $1000  ordinary  life.  The  rates  per 
$1000  in  your  company,  age  twenty-five 
(I  haven't  the  figures  at  age  twentv-two), 
are :  ordinary  life,  $19.18 ;  20-payment  life. 
$28..30.  When  you  say  20-payment  life  you 
probably  mean  20-year  term,  a  form  of  pol- 
icy inadvisable  for  a  young  man. 

M.  R.  B.,  Hermansville,  Mich, — The 
company  you  mention  is  entitled  to  your 
confidence  and  you  will  make  no  mistake 
in  accepting  its  policies.  It  is  a  stock  com- 
pany, with  $1,000,000  capital,  issuing  par- 
ticipating and  non-partici  jating  policies. 
The  fundamental  difference  between  mutual 
and  stock  life  insurance  companies  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  former  are  or  can  be 
controlled  by  the  policyholders,  while  the 
latter  are  controlled  by  their  stockholders. 
Again,  all  savings  made  by  mutual  compa- 
nies revert,  in  the  form  of  dividends,  so- 
called,  to  the  policyholders,  while  on  the 
non-participating  contracts  of  stock  com- 
panies they  belong  to  the  stockholders. 
These  non-participating  policies,  however, 
are  issued  at  lower  premium  rates  than  are 
those  charged  on  the  same  forms  of  par- 
ticipating policies.  Most  of  the  stock  com- 
panies write  participating  policies  all  the 
savings  on  which  go  to  the  holders. 


1849 


LARGEST  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Chartered  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
Incorporated  1849  Charter  Perpetua 
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SPRINGFIELD 

Fire   and  Marine  Insurance  Company 

Of  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Cash  Capital  $2,500,000.00 


ANNUAL  STATEMENT,  JANUARY  1,  1915 

ASSETS 

Cash   on   hand,  in   Banks  and  Cash   Items $778,303.66 

Cash  in  hands  of  Agents  and  in  course  of  collection 1,201,893.42 

Accrued   Interest    65,786.41 

Real    Estate    Unincumbered 300,000.00 

Loans  on   Mortgage   (first  lien) 2,053,870.00 

Bank     Stocks     1,722,184.00 

Railroad   Stocks    2,656,625.00 

]\IisceIlaneous    Stocks    1,273,125.00 

Railroad    Bonds     290,848.00 

State,   County   and   Municipal   Bonds 577,110.00 

Miscellaneous    Bonds     1 38,380.00 

TOTAL  ASSETS  $n, 058,125.49 

Unadmitted  Asset— Excess  Canadian    Deposit  87,72L35 

ADMITTED  ASSETS  $10,970,404.14 


LIABILITIES 

CAPITAL  STOCK 

Reserve  for  Re-Insurance        ..... 
Reserve  for  all  unpaid  Losses  .... 

Reserve  for  all  other  Liabilities        .... 

TOTAL  LIABILITIES 

NET  SURPLUS 

SURPLUS  TO  POLICY  HOLDERS 
LOSSES  PAID  SINCE  ORGANIZATION 


$  2.500,000.00 

5,542,965.64 

583,700.36 

353,301.61 

S  8,979,967.61 
1,990,436.53 
4,490,436.53 

$61,973,344.28 


A.   W.   DAMON,   President 
criAS.  E.  GALACAK,  Vice-Pres. 
W.  J.    MACKAY,   Secretary 


PRrOLF.AT-  ELLIS,  Asst.   Sec. 
E.  IT.  HTLDRETll,  Asst.  Sec. 
(;.   G.  BULKLEY,  Asst.   Sec. 


F.  H.  WILLIAMS.  Treasurer 


Western  Department,  Chicago,  Illinois 

A.    F.    DE.AN,    Manager 
L   C.   HARDING.  .Assistant  Manager  VV.  IT.   LIXIXGER,  Assistant  Manager 

"E.   G.   CARLISLE,  2d  Assistant   Manager  L.  P.  VOORHEES,  Cashier 


Pacific  Coast  Department,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

GEO.   VV.  DORNIN.   Manager  JOHN  C.   DORNINV  Assistant  Manager 


Agencies  in  all  Prominent  Localities  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada 

Metropolitan  District  Agent 

CHAS.  G.  SMITH  1  Liberty  Street,  N.  Y. 


STANDARD  MILLING  COMPANY 

49    W.VJJ>    STREET. 
PREFERRED  STOCK  DIVIDEND   NO.   24. 

Now  York.  March  24,  1915. 
The  Directors  of  this  Company  have  today  de- 
clared a  dividend  of  two  and  one-half  (2%^^)  per 
cent,  from  the  earnincs  of  the  Cotapany,  upon  the 
Preferred  Stock,  payal)le  April  15.  1915.  at  the 
offices  of  the  Company.  49  Wall  street.  New  York 
City,  to  preferred  stockholders  of  record  on  April 
5,    1915. 

The  transfer  books  of  the  preferred  stock  will  be 
closed  on  .\pril  5,  1015,  at  3  p.  m.,  and  open  on 
April   16,   1915,   at  1(>  a.   m. 

JCSEPH    A.    KNOX,    Treasurer. 

The  United  Shoe  Machinery 
Corporation 

The  Directors  of  this  Corporation  have  de- 
clared a  quarterly  dividend  of  i  J^  %  (sy'Ac.  per 
share)  on  the  Preferred  capital  stock  and  a  divi- 
dend of  2%  (50c.  per  share)  on  the  Common 
capital  stock,  both  payable  April  sth,  191s,  to 
stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of  business 
March   i6th,   1913. 


^^-^  SHORT  -  STORY  ^y  RITING 

I  j^fl  A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  fc»rm  stroo- 
\  JO  ture,  and  writing  of  the  Slmri  siorjr  taught  by  Ur.  i. 

^^T  Berg  EseDwein,  for  years  Editor  Lipiniicoli*6  Magazine. 

^^Zv  250-page  catalogue  free.    Please  address 

^W  TUK  HOJIE  CORKESPONDKMK   St  HOOL 

Dr.  EMQirelii  Dept.  SOoy  SiitiDgrirld,  Sass. 

EVERY  IVf A.RRIED   COUF»LE 

and  all  who  contemplate  marriage 

SHOULD    OWN 

this  complete  informative  book 

"THE    SCIENCE   OF   A 
NEW  UFE" 

Br  JOHN  COWAN,  M.  D. 

Unfolds  tlie  secrets  of  married  happi- 
ness, so  often  revealed  too  late  :  It  con- 
tains 29  chapters  including:  Marriage 
and  Its  Advan'ai^es.  Age  at  Which  to 
Marry.  Law  of  Choice.  Love  Analysed. 
Qualities  One  Should  A  void  In  Choosing. 
Anatomy  of  Reproduction.  Amative- 
ness.  Continence  Children.  Genius. 
Conception.  Pregnancy.  Confinement. 
TWILIGHT  SLEEP.  N"rsing.  Sterihtv.  How  a  Happy  Married 
Lite  is  Secured.  Spedal  Edition.  Price  $J  postpaid.  Descriptive 
circular  giving  full  and  complete  table  of  contents  mailed  FREE. 

J.  S.  Ogilvie  Publishing  Co.,  %%^Torl%^!^ 
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Boston  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Boston;  Mass. 

H.  O.  Edgerton,  President.  E.  C.  Mansfield,  Sec'y  and  Treas. 

A  Massachusetts  Company  True  to  Massachusetts  Ideals. 

A  RECORD  OF  SUCCESS 


ANNUAL  PREMIUM  INCOME 

December  31,  1899. ..  .$61,900.74 
1904. . .  .218,860,51 
1 909....  62  5, 483. 43 
1914 821,531.22 

Nearly  a  Fourteen  Fold  Grozvtli. 

RESERVED  FOR  POLICYHOLDERS 

December  31,  1899. .  $20,598.24 
1904. .  276,911.00 
1909. .  960,565.00 
1914.  .2,158,867.00 

Over  a  Hundred  Fold  Growth. 


INSURANCE  IN  FORCE 

December  31,   1899. v$2 ,838,800.00 

1904.   6,063,924.00 

1909.15,160,339.00 

1914. 19,210,542.00 

Nearly  a  Seven  Fold  Growth. 

NUMBER  OF  POLICYHOLDERS 

December  31,   1899 1,776 

1904 ..14,130 

1909 51,827 

1914 74,7.35 

Over  a  Forty  Fold  Growth. 


Total  Amount  Paid  Policyholders   Since  Organization,  $2,810,314.00. 


The  Liverpool  and  London  and  Globe 
Insurance  Company,  Limited 

Sixty-seven  years  in  the  United  States 

Total  Losses  Paid  in  the  United  States  Exceeds  $  1  1  5,000,000 

Payments  made  by  this  Company  in  the  larger  conflagrations 
in  the  United  States : 


Chicago,  1871 
Boston,  1872 
Baltimore,  1904       - 
San  Francisco,  1906 


$3,239,491 
1,427,290 
1,051,543 
4,522,905 


$10,241,229 
New  York  Office:  45  William  Street 


Henry  W.  Eaton, 

Resident  Manager 

George  W.  Hoyt, 

Deputy  Manager 


J.  B.  Kremer,  Jr., 
T.  A.  Weed, 

Agency  Superintendents 


1825  1915 

THE  PENNSYLVAMA  FIRE 
INSURANCE  CO. 

OF    PHILADELPHIA 

Cash    Capital    $750,000.00 

Reinsurance  and  all  Liabilities..   5,901,636.73 
Surplus    2,188,553.34 

Total  January  1,  1915 $8,090,190.07 

R.   Dale  Benson,  President 

John   L.   Thomson,  Vice-President 

W.  Gardner   Croweil,  2d  V.-Pres.  and  Sec'y 

Hampton  L.  Warner,  Assistant  Secretary 
Wm.    J.    Dawson,    Sec'y   Agency    Department 


GET  THE  SAVING  HABIT 

Tbe  habit  of  saving  has  been  the  salvation 
of  many  a  man.  It  iucroases  liis  self-resppct 
and  makes  bim  a  more  useful  member  of  so- 
ciety. If  a  man  has  no  one  but  himself  to  pro- 
vide for  ho  may  be  concerned  simply  in  ac- 
cumulating a  sufficient  sum  to  support  him  in 
his  old  age.  ihis  can  best  be  effected  by  pur- 
chasing an  annuity  as  issued  by  the  Home  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  New  York.  This  will 
yield  a  much  larger  income  than  can  be  ob- 
tained from  any  other  absolutely  secure  iuvest- 
meut.      For   a    sample   policy    write   to 

HOME  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


Geo.    E. 
256  BROADWAY 


Ide,    President. 

'         NEW  YORK 


THE  SOLDIER  SOUL 
BY  MARGUERITI-:  O.  B.  WILKINSON 

A  clarion  call  had  wakened  me 
When  day  broke, 
And  the  wind  spoke, 
Had  wakened  me  and  summoned  me 

To  the  hillside  and  the  climb; 
And  I  made  answer  gaily, 
When  day  smiled, 
Sun-beguiled, 
That  I  would  follow  jauntily 

The  flaunting  flags  of  Time. 
I  followed  up  the  hill-path 
Cheerily  fighting, 
And  heard,  o'er  stormy  canons 

The  morning  fanfaron. 
I  was  glad  with  my  comrades, 
Veterans  battle-marred, 
Young  souls  yet  unscarred; 
Ah,  but  my  colors  soon  were  struck 
And  now  my  mates  are  gone ! 

Life  smote  me  sore  and  challenged  ma 

When  day  burned. 

And  the  wind  turned. 
But  I  had  dreamed  all  night 

Of  banners  buoyant  in  the  sun; 
Wherefore  with  tireless  heart  I  kept 
The  path  that  ran  before  me, 

The  stubborn  path, 

The  stony  path, 

Of  mighty  works  begun. 
Long  and  long  I  followed  it. 
Doggedly  fighting. 

My  wounds  bled, 

My  heart  bled. 

Upon  .the  rugged  hight — " 

My  wounds  bled, 

My  heart  shed 
Tears  of  blood  and  waning  hope, 
Of  large  loss  and  little  gain 

Upon  that  desperate  hight. 
When  the  souls  shine  out  to  meet  Him, 
Burn  with  joy  and  glow  to  greet  Him, 
Will  God  have  room  for  failures 

In  His  everlasting  light? 
I  wonder;  for  the  fanfaron 

Was  muted  with  the  day; 
And  I,  who  once  was  prone  to  sing. 

Have  need  of  breath  to  pray! 


Yet  I,  who  chose  the  hill-path. 
When  day  broke 
And  the  wind  spoke, 
When  the  sun  shone  fair 
On  my  gold  hair, 

I  will  not  yield  my  place! 
The  embattled  upland  way  is  mine — 
No  quarter  and  no  grace! 
Day's  lurid  red 
Fades  overhead — 

Faintly  the  winners  sneer — 
My  wounds  are  hot — 
It  matters  not — 
Unconquered  I,  who  met  defeat, 
Unconquered  I  am  here! 

And  I  shall  keep  the  hill-path, 
While  the  wind  sighs, 
And  day  dies. 
For  well  I  know  the  climb  was  good; 

The  fanfaron  was  brave. 
And,  if  I  stumble  into  light, 
Or  rest  unconquered  thru  God's  night, 
The  Banner  of  Eternity 

Shall  halt  beside  my  grave! 
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INDEPENDENT     OPINIONS 

Our  more  or  less  serious  contem- 
porary, Life,  does  not  believe  in  viceless 
efficiency : 

a  small  cup  of  black  coffee,  without  cream 
or  sugar,  sipped  after  the  heavy  meal  of  the 
day,  perhaps  will  not  seriously  harm  a  person  of 
robust  constitution.  —  Edward  Earle  Purinton, 
efficiency   expert,    in    The   Independent. 

No,  not  fatally.  "However,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve in  taking  even  this,"  says  The  Inde- 
pendent's expert,  and  goes  on  to  recom- 
mend four  kinds  of  denatured  coffee,  doc- 
tored milk  and  grape  juice. 

It  was  the  lawyer-humorist  of  Third  Ave- 
nue who  said  as  the  Best  Man  in  Town 
came  into  his  club :  "Here  comes  Thomas 
Best,  sodden  with  virtue  and  without  one 
4  redeeming  vice." 

Lord  save  you,  Edward  Purinton.  from 
becoming  sodden  with  efficiency !  Being 
drowned  in  Malmsey  is  nothing  to  it.  Strug- 
gle, poor  victim,  while  you  can,  and  if  you 
can  acquire  a  redeeming  vice,  oh,  trot  it 
out! 


From  the  response  of  our  readers  to 
the  editorial  of  March  22  w^e  infer  that 
we  were  not  mistaken  in  believing  that 
in  spite  of  appearances  a  faith  in  re- 
publicanism is  still  deeply  imbedded  in 
the  hearts  of  the  American  people.  That 
the  expressions  of  appreciation  come 
from  the  West  does  not  warrant  one  in 
assuming  that  the  East  is  recreant  to 
the  fundamental  principle  upon  which 
our  nation  was  established.  We  select 
for  quotation  letters  from  a  professor 
of  history,  a  railroad  official  and  a  real 
estate  dealer: 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  very  fine 
article  of  the  current  issue.  It  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  best  statement  of  what  the  real 
American  attitude  toward  European  na- 
tions should  be  that  has  appeared  since 
the  present  terrible  struggle  began.  It 
ought  to  make  Americans  take  stock  of 
their  Americanism  and  inquire  whether 
they  have  been  drawing  too  heavily  on 
their  sympathy  for  this  or  that  power.  1 
am  sure  this  article  will  make  us  all  revise 
our  estimate  of  our  own  country. 

Ellis  H.  Rogers 

Tacoma,  Washington 


Permit  me  to  say  that  "'And  There  Shall 
Be  No  More  Kings"  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
vincing, most  consistent  articles  it  has  been 
my  pleasure  to  read  in  your  publication. 
You  have  left  no  opportunity  to  speculate 
as  to  your  contention  in  the  matter.  When 
the  moment  of  opportunity  comes  in  war- 
stricken  Europe  if  you  could  place  a  copy 
of  that  article  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  survive  it  might 
stimulate  them  to  action  sufficiently  to 
bring  about  without  bloodshed  that  which 
we  hold  so  dear,  republicanism. 

R.  T.  Williams 

Ashton,  South  Dakota 

I  am  so  pleased  with  your  editorial  that 
I  want  to  tell  you  so.  "And  There  Shall  Be 
No  More  Kings"  and  then  must  follow  the 
sequel ;  And  there  shall  be  less  sorrow  and 
more  happiness  for  the  people  in  general. 
I  have  long  felt  just  as  you  have  said 
that  a  king  is  a  "tyrant"  in  spite  of  any 
semblance  of  showing  to  the  contrary.  I 
have  no  tolerance  for  any  form  of  title  as 
claimed  by  snobbish  nobility — no  sir  I  Sure- 
ly there  is  a  God  in  heaven  and  things  will 
be  leveled  "down"  and  "up." 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa     J.  M.  Ouksler 


In  a  recent  editorial  we  called  at- 
tention to  the  use  of  the  phrase  "go- 
ing w^est"  for  "dying"  among  the  Brit- 
ish troops  in  France,  and  we  referred 
to  the  last  lines  of  Hiawatha  as  evidence 
of  the  employment  of  the  same  meta- 
phor among  the  Indians.  More  to  the 
point  is  the  first  hand  evidence  of 
Judge  A.  McG.  Beede  of  North  Dakota, 
who  has  lived  for  thirty-eight  years  in 
the  Sioux  country,  and  sends  us  the 
following : 

Many  American  Indian  tribes  wholly 
dissimilar  in  many  respects  have  this  idea. 
To  an  Arikara  the  "Spirit  Village"  is  "in 
the  west"  and  always  on  the  west  side  of 
a  river.  Sioux  heroes  "went  west"  after 
the  battle.  They  were  still  "tenting  by 
western   rivers." 

Many  philosophical  suggestions  as  to  the 
origin  of  such  an  idea  independently  in 
diversified  parts  of  the  world  have  been 
suggested.  My  old  Greek  professor  thought 
it  came  from  the  fact  that  the  sun  sinks 
in  the  west.  But  so  far  as  concerns  Indians 
at  least,  I  have  caught  the  idea  in  its 
origin  at  first  hand.  The  idea  comes  from 
the  evening  twilight  mirage.  Two  years 
ago  I  wrote  for  the  Lewiston  (Me.)  Sun 
a  careful  description  of  an  evening  twilight 
mirage  which  occurred  right  here  where  I 
am  writing  this  letter  (Hekton).  In  the 
west,  after  sunset,  there  were  boundless 
wooded  lands  with  tall  and  pleasing  moun- 
tains, while  a  golden  or  soft  saffron  sea 
divided  between  here  and  this  land.  Indians 
were  delighted  to  see  once  more  the  Makoce 
Waste  (Good-Land)  where  people  go  when 
they  leave  this  life  and  "this  island,"  as 
they  call  America.  .  .  .  Some  claimed  to 
see  their  departed  loved  ones  there.  After 
about  a  half  hour  this  view  passed  away. 
Old  Indians  told  how  it  used  to  become 
visiWe  often  before  the  white  men  came 
and  changed   everything. 

Judge  Beede  has  translated  an  old 
song  of  the  Hunk-pa-ti,  or  River  Sioux, 
on  the  "land  of  the  Evening  Mirage": 

There's  a  beautiful  Island  away  in  the  west, 
It's  the  land  of  the  Evening  Mirage, 

And  the  stars  and  the  spirits  of  dead  men 
have  rest 
In  the  land  of  the  Evening  Mirage. 

Refrain. 
Speed  away,  speed  away  to  the  Island  so 

blest, 
Where  the  spirits  of  dead  men  forever  have 
rest 
In  the  land  of  the  Evening  Mirage. 

The  big  Man-in-the-Moonbeams  is  peeping 
for  us. 
In  the  land  of  the  Evening  Mirage. 
And   the   Grandmother-spirits  are   weeping 
for  us, 
In  the  land  of  the  Evening  Mirage. 
Refrain. 
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The  Well-Bcdanced  Boy 


Maintaining  a  nice  balance  between  Brain  and  Brawn  in  the  building 
of  a  Boy  calls  for  intelligent  caution  and  care.  Boys  are  not  built  with 
books  or  base-ball  alone.  They  are  the  product  of  intelligent  feeding 
combined  with  rational  outdoor  exercise.  The  best  food  for  growing 
boys  and  girls  is 

Shredded  Wheat 

It  has  all  the  tissue-forming,  bone-making,  brain-building  material  in 
the  whole  wheat  grain  prepared  in  a  digestible  form.  The  crisp  shreds 
encourage  thorough  mastication  which  aids  digestion  and  develops 
sound  teeth  and  good  gums. 

Shredded  Wheat  is  made  in  two  forms — BISCUIT 
and  TRISCUIT — the  biscuit  for  breakfast  with  hot 
milk  or  cream,  or  with  sliced  bananas,  stewed 
prunes,  baked  apples  or  other  fruits.  TRISCUIT 
is  a  Shredded  Whole  Wheat  Wafer,  eaten  as  a 
toast  with  butter  or  soft  cheese — a  delicious  sub- 
stitute for  white  flour  bread  or  crackers. 

Made  only  by 

The  Shredded  Wheat  Company,   Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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JAPAN'S    PURPOSE    TOWARD 

CHINA 

A  MESSAGE  TO  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  FROM  COUNT 

OKU  MA,  PREMIER  OF  JAPAN 

[  By  Cable  to  The  Independent  ] 

THE  uneasiness  and  suspicion  in  the  United  States  in  connection  with 
Japan's  negotiations  at  Peking  are  based  on  misunderstanding  and 
misinformation  scattered  broadcast  by  interested  mischief   makers. 

When  the  negotiations  are  disclosed  it  will  be  found: 

That  Japan  has  not  infringed  the  rights  of  other  nations. 

That  Japan  has  adhered  strictly  to  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity. 

That  Japan  is  not  attempting  to  secure  a  monopoly  in  China. 

That  Japan  is  not  attempting  to  create  a  protectorate  over  China. 

That  Japan  is  not  seeking  to  secure  in  China  any  advantage  which 
does  not  accord  with  the  Anglo- Japanese  alliance  or  with  any  treaties  or 
undertakings  with  the  United  States. 

We  have  fully  informed  the  United  States  and  the  other  interested 
Powers  as  to  Japan's  purposes. 

We  believe  that  they  are  satisfied. 

The  negotiations  between  Japan  and  China  are  nearing  a  satisfactory 
conclusion. 

I  am  now  willing  to  state  publiclv  thru  The  Independent  that  Japan 
is  quite  confident  of  the  rectitude  and  good  faith  of  her  position. 

Japan  is  merely  seeking  to  settle  outstanding  troublesome  questions 
in  a  way  looking  toward  permanent  peace  and  good  understanding. 

Tokyo,  April  3,  1915 
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REASSURANCE  FROM  COUNT  OKUMA 

THE  cablegram  from  the  Premier  of  Japan  which 
we  have  just  received  comes  at  the  most  opportune 
time  to  relieve  the  growing  anxiety  of  the  American 
people  over  the  future  of  the  Chinese  republic.  Last 
August  when  Japan  entered  the  war  and  apprehension 
was  being  exprest  in  certain  American  papers  over  her 
intentions  Premier  Okuma  sent  a  message  thru  The 
Independent  to  the  American  people  in  which  he  gave 
emphatic  assurance  "that  Japan  has  no  ulterior  motive, 
no  desire  to  secure  more  territory,  no  thought  of  de- 
priving China  or  any  other  peoples  of  anything  they 
now  possess." 

Since  then  momentous  events  have  occurred.  The  Jap- 
anese under  the  leadership  of  Count  Okuma  have  waged 
a  victorious  war.  They  have  swept  the  Pacific  free  of 
German  ships.  They  have  besieged  and  captured  Tsing- 
tau,  a  feat  only  second  to  their  capture  of  Port  Arthur 
from  the  Russians.  They  have  occupied  certain  of  the 
German  islands  in  the  Pacific,  as  well  as  the  territory  of 
Kiao-chau  in  China,  which  had  been  held  by  Germany. 
The  German  prisoners  taken  at  Tsing-tau  have  been 
treated  with  a  kindness  and  courtesy  which  the  Euro- 
pean belligerents  are  far  from  emulating.  And  finally 
the  policy  of  Count  Okuma,  challenged  by  his  opponents 
in  the  recent  parliament,  has  received  the  endorsement 
of  his  people  by  a  large  majority  in  the  general  election 
of  March  24. 

In  regard  to  the  negotiations  which  have  been  carried 
on  in  Peking  between  the  representatives  of  Japan  and 
China  since  the  fall  of  Tsing-tau  little  is  known  to  the 
public  and  consequently  much  has  been  surmised.  Ac- 
cording to  the  rumors  from  Chinese  sources  the  de- 
mands of  Japan  involve  little  less  than  a  protectorate 
over  the  whole  of  China,  and  call  for  the  acquisition  not 
only  of  extensive  territory  in  Manchuria  and  Mongolia 
and  Shantung  but  also  for  the  commercial  monopoly  of 
the  province  of  Fukien  and  the  rich  iron  and  coal  region 
of  the  Yang-tse  valley,  the  control  by  Japanese  advisers 
of  Chinese  finances  and  development  and  even  the  polic- 
ing of  the  principal  Chinese  cities. 

Against  these  rumors,  circulated,  it  is  claimed,  by 
German  agents  and  exaggerated  by  the  fears  of  pa- 
triotic Chinese  students,  we  can  now  set  the  authorita- 
tive statement  made  by  the  Premier. 

No  voice  from  Japan  will  command  more  respect  and 
confidence  than  that  of  Count  Shigenobu  Okuma.  He  is 
the  last  of  that  remarkable  group  known  as  the  Elder 
Statesmen  who  effected  in  1868  the  change  from  the 
old  regime  to  the  new  and  trained  up  their  people  in 
the  unaccustomed  ways  of  Western  civilization  and 
constitutional  government.  In  1898  he  retired  from 
office  to  devote  himself  to  educational  work  as  president 
of  Waseda  University,  of  which  he  was  the  founder.  But 
a  year  ago,  when  the  disclosure  of  the  bribery  of  Jap- 
anese naval  contractors  by  German  armament  contrac- 
tors overthrew  the  military  ministry  and  none  of  the 
younger  statesmen  were  able  to  meet  the  crisis,  the 
country  turned  to  "the  Grand  Old  Man  of  Japan"  and 
called  him  from  his  retirement.  As  founder  and  leader 
of  the  Progressive  Party  and  an  earnest  advocate  of 
international  arbitration  and  comity  he  was  felt  to  be 
the  best  possible  man  to  be  at  the  helm  during  this 
worldwide  storm. 

The  statement  of  Count  Okuma  meets  squarely  and 


explicitly  the  objections  which  have  been  voiced  in  this 
country.  He  assures  us  that  Japan  will  adhere  strictly 
to  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity,  and  will  not  at- 
tempt to  establish  a  protectorate  or  secure  a  monopoly 
or  obtain  any  advantage  incompatible  with  our  treaties. 
The  interests  of  the  United  States  in  China  are  two- 
fold. First  and  most  important  is  our  human  interest  in 
the  first  Asiatic  republic  and  our  desire  that  it  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  work  out  its  own  destiny  in  its  own 
way  without  outside  interference  as  Japan  has  been 
able  to  do.  Second,  there  are  our  commercial  interests  in 
China,  which  are  very  great.  We  desire  that  the  door 
be  kept  open  for  the  introduction  of  our  goods  and  equal 
opportunities  afforded  for  Americans  to  assist  in  the 
industrial  development  of  the  country.  In  education  we 
would  do  what  we  have  done  for  Japan,  educate  the 
Chinese  young  men  and  women  in  our  schools  both  in 
America  and  China.  If  Japan  does  not  interfere  with 
China's  freedom  of  self-development  or  with  the  equal 
opportunities  of  other  nations  in  China,  then  we  have 
no  quarrel  with  Japan  over  this  question  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  friendly  relations  which  have  always 
prevailed  between  the  two  countries  should  be  impaired. 
We  will  go  further  and  say  that  America  ought  to 
recognize  that  Japan,  by  reason  of  her  geographical 
situation  and  her  ethnic  and  linguistic  affiliations  with 
China,  is  especially  adapted  to  assist  in  the  development 
of  China  as  no  Western  nation  can.  Japan  stands  toward 
China'somewhat  as  the  United  States  stands  toward  the 
younger  and  weaker  republics  to  the  south.  A  Japanese 
"Monroe  doctrine"  which  would  preserve  the  integrity 
of  the  Chinese  republic  in  the  way  that  our  Monroe 
doctrine  has  preserved  the  republics  of  America  against 
the  aggression  of  European  powers  would  be  a  great 
thing  for  the  world  and  ought  to  be  welcomed  by 
Americans. 


'1 


WARRING   ON  NON-COMBATANTS 

THE  German  navy  has  made  good  the  scarcely  veiled 
threat  of  the  German  Government  against  the  lives 
of  peaceful  citizens  venturing  within  the  arbitrary 
"war  zone"  about  the  British  Isles.  Two  merchant  ships, 
the  "Falaba"  and  the  "Aguila,"  have  been  torpedoed, 
destroying  the  lives  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  non- 
combatants,  not  only  men  but  women. 

The   act   is   totally   without   justification.   It   offends 
against  international  law  and  custom.  It  offends  againsti 
fundamental  principles  of  civilization.   It  violates  th 
instincts  of  right-minded  men. 

The  commander  of  the  German  submarine  "U-16"  i 
reported,  in  describing  his  attack  on  the  French  steam^ 
ship  "Ville  de  Lille"  earlier  in  the  war,  as  saying, 
saw  two  women  and  children  on  the  deck.  Of  course,! 
we  couldn't  torpedo  a  ship  with  women  and  children] 
aboard."  The  commanders  of  two  other  German  sub 
marines  had  no  such  scruples.  They  could  and  did  tor 
pedo  two  ships  with  women — if  not  children — aboard 
For  these  two  commanders  were  more  faithful  subordi 
nates.  They  knew  what  their  Government  wanted;  an< 
they  put  obedience  to  orders  above  every  consideratioi 
of  mere  humanity. 

The  German  nation  is  drawing  a  dreadful  indictmen 
against  itself  before  the  high  court  of  civilizatior 
Whatever  its  responsibility  for  the  beginning  of  th 
Great  War,  since  its  beginning  it  has,  by  its  own  d< 
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liberate  act,  earned  the  severe  reprobation  of  the  civil- 
ized world. 

Germany  violated  the  neutrality  of  Belguim. 

It  sacked  Louvain. 

It  bombarded  the  Cathedral  of  Rheims. 

It  attacked  unprotected  towns  on  the  British  sea- 
coast,  killing  men,  women  and  children. 

It  destroyed  unoffending  merchant  ships,  again  kill- 
ing unresisting  men  and  women. 

For  these  brutal  acts  Germany  has  already  paid  a 
price  in  the  loss  of  the  respect  and  sympathy  of  the 
neutral  world.  It  deserves  to  pay  a  heavier  price.  No 
nation,  no  people  should  be  able  wantonly  to  affront 
civilization  without  reaping  universal  condemnation. 

It  is  time  that  the  neutral  nations  lodged  with  the 
German  Government  a  formal  protest  on  behalf  of  hu- 
manity. The  nations  of  the  world,  gathered  in  conference 
at  The  Hague,  wrote  into  formal  agreements  the  best 
opinion  of  modern  civilization  on  the  rights  and  duties 
of  both  belligerents  and  neutrals  in  time  of  war.  Every 
peaceful  nation  should  hold  it  to  be  its  high  duty  to 
demand  of  every  nation  at  war  the  strictest  observance 
of  the  rules  thus  adopted. 

The  United  States,  the  greatest  of  the  neutrals,  has 
the  first  responsibility.  We  have  protested  already  on 
behalf  of  our  own  material  interests.  We  should  protest 
with  even  greater  vigor  and  solemnity  on  behalf  of 
humanity  and  civilization. 


URUMIAH 

IT  might  seem  strange  that  the  fate  of  a  little  city  in 
the  north  of  Persia,  nestled  on  the  shore  of  a  little 
lake  of  the  same  name,  should  have  so  much  interested 
the  people  of  this  country  that  President  Wilson  should 
have  sent  a  special  demand  to  the  Turkish  Government 
that  American  interests  there  should  not  be  endangered. 
But  it  is  not  strange;  Americans  have  reason  to  be  in- 
terested in  Urumiah. 

It  is  a  place  of  ancient  fame,  and  the  records  of  As- 
syrian wars  call  it  Urmi.  There  is  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  in  New  York  City  a  pyx  of  alabaster  from  a 
mound  near  Urumiah,  all  figured  over  with  a  scene  of  the 
worship  of  the  sun-god,  which  is  supposed  to  belong  to  a 
period  of  2500  B.  C.  But  the  plains  of  Urumiah  are  fa- 
mous in  Christian  history,  for  there  live  in  the  town 
and  the  villages  adjacent  the  dying  remnant  of  a  famous 
Christian  sect,  the  Nestorians,  named  after  a  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople  who  was  excommunicated  for  a  heresy 
the  very  definition  of  which  we  find  it  diflficult  to  under- 
stand. It  had  to  do  with  the  two  natures  in  Christ, 
whether  to  be  called  "persons"  or  something  else;  but 
this  was  clear,  that  he  objected  to  the  name  Theotokos, 
Mother  of  God,  given  by  Cyril,  of  Alexandria,  to  the 
Virgin  Mary.  Over  eighty  years  ago  some  travel- 
lers directed  attention  to  this  remnant  of  70,000  "Prot- 
estants of  the  East,"  as  they  were  called,  who  have  v.o 
images,  whose  priests  marry,  and  who  add  only  ordina- 
tion to  the  two  sacraments.  The  supporters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Board  were  so  much  interested  that  in  1834  Dr. 
Perkins  established  a  mission  there,  and  the  name  of 
Miss  Fidelia  Fisk,  who  was  head  of  the  college  for  girls, 
is  dear  in  missionary  circles.  The  great  quarto  Bille 
which  the  missionaries  printed  there  from  the  old  Syriac 
manuscripts  used  in  the  churches,  is  now  one  of  the  rare 
biblical  treasures.  In  their  earlier  history  the  Nestorians 


sent  missionaries  to  India,  where  they  still  have  a  rem- 
nant of  churches,  and  to  China,  of  which  the  only  me- 
morial is  a  famous  monument  inscribed  in  the  Nestor- 
ian  Syriac  and  the  Chinese  languages. 

The  mission  of  the  American  Board  was  welcomed, 
and  was  followed  considerably  later  by  a  Bishops'  mis- 
sion from  England.  When  the  Presbyterians  separated 
from  the  Congregational  supporters  of  the  American 
Board  the  mission  in  Syria,  with  headquarters  in  Beirut, 
and  the  Nestorian  mission  were  taken  over  by  the  Pres- 
byterian Board,  and  a  strong  staff  of  missionaries,  phy- 
sicians, teachers  and  printers  has  been  kept  there,  and 
a  special  sentiment  has  gathered  about  the  mission. 

This  is  in  part  due  to  the  sufferings  of  the  people  from 
the  raids  of  the  Kurds  who  have  come  over  from  the 
Turkish  border  and  ravaged  the  villages,  and,  by  the 
last  accounts  have  even  attacked  Urumiah,  so  that  10,000, 
or  even  15,000,  Nestorians  have  gathered  for  protection 
crowded  in  the  buildings  of  the  American  mission.  The 
attacks  began  before  the  war,  but  this  last  violence  has 
been  intensified,  we  may  suppose,  from  the  fact  that 
Urumiah  is  in  Northern  Persia,  which  by  agreement  with 
England  is  under  Russian  influence,  while  the  Kurds  are 
in  Turkey,  which  is  at  war  with  Russia.  It  was  the  Turk- 
ish consul  who  led  the  latest  attack,  and  the  people  have 
appealed  to  Russia  for  protection.  Here  Turkey  is  still 
filling  up  the  measure  of  its  iniquity,  attacking  the  neu-. 
tral  state  of  Persia,  if  neutral  states  have  any  longer 
rights  in  time  of  war.  We  seem  to  be  learning  that 
they  have  none. 

We  cannot  send  a  ship  of  war  to  protect  our  citizens 
in  Persia,  nor  will  we  send  soldiers.  We  send  a  request 
to  the  Porte  by  our  Ambassador,  asking  the  Turkish 
Government  to  give  protection,  and  we  hope  it  will  be 
done — still  Constantinople  has  troubles  of  its  owti  just 
now,  and  we  fear  its  arm  does  not  reach  over  into  Per- 
sia; and  what  care  the  Kurds  for  any  but  the  robbers' 
law? 


THE  WAR  AND   STRONG   DRINK 

THE  King  of  England  has  stopped  the  use  of  strong 
drink  by  himself  and  the  royal  household  as  an  ex- 
ample to  the  British  people.  Earl  Kitchener  has  followed 
his  example.  The  British  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
has  proposed  national  prohibition.  In  one  morning's 
mail,  after  inviting  the  British  people  to  write  him  their 
views  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  received  fifteen 
thousand  letters.  England  is  thoroly  wrought  up  over 
the  subject. 

The  movement  for  prohibition  in  England  is  not  pri- 
marily a  moral  one.  It  has  its  roots  in  economic  condi- 
tions. With  millions  of  its  best  men  in  the  field  and  in 
the  training  camps,  England  is  feeling  the  disastrous 
effects  of  British  drinking  habits  as  never  before.  The 
big  manufacturers,  especially  of  munitions  and  supplies 
of  war,  are  finding  their  output  and  the  efficiency  of 
their  establishments  seriously  reduced.  Lloyd  George, 
with  characteristic  exuberance,  has  declared  that  drink 
is  a  deadlier  foe  of  the  empire  than  Germany  or  Austria. 

It  is  a  phenomenon  of  surpassing  interest.  Russia  as 
a  war  measure  cut  off  at  a  stroke  the  sale  of  vodka.  It  is 
almost  certain  that  in  England  drastic  modifications  in 
the  conditions  of  the  sale  of  liquor  will  be  brought  about. 
National  prohibition,  even,  is  not  beyond  the  bounds  of 
possibility.  The  liquor  dealers,  anyhow,  seem  to  be  con- 
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cerned  over  the  prospect.  A  poster  exhibited  in  the 
windows  of  public  houses  in  a  British  town  bears  the 
following  appeal,  referring  to  the  new  tax  imposed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war:  "War  Tax.  Every  half  pint 
that  has  been  purchased  here  contributes  one  halfpenny 
to  the  national  war  chest.  Be  patriotic  and  assist  your 
country  by  drinking  the  national  beverage  as  before." 
If  it  is  to  become  a  contest  between  different  brands  of 
patriotism,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  appeal  of  the 
King,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  will  overbear  that  of  the  liquor  sellers. 


AN  APPRECIATION 

IT  was  no  mistake  that  made  Woodrow  Wilson,  college 
president  and  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States ; 
and  there  are  few  of  any  party  who  do  not  accord  to 
him  the  fullest  credit  for  the  dignity  and  faithfulness, 
the  independence  and  the  general  prudence  and  wisdom, 
with  which  he  has  performed  its  duties  in  a  most  crit- 
ical period  in  the  history  of  our  own  country  and  the 
world. 

The  burden  resting  on  his  shoulders  has  been  ex- 
traordinarily heavy,  heavier,  says  Speaker  Clark,  than 
any  other  President  has  had  to  carry  since  Abraham 
Lincoln;  and  he  has  borne  it  with  sturdy  strength  and 
not  with  heedless  ease.  He  has  had  to  suffer  the  greatest 
personal  loss  that  befalls  a  good  man,  but  the  country 
has  observed  no  relaxktion  of  that  unflagging  care  which 
in  such  a  position  requires  one  to  forget  himself  in  his 
duty  to  his  country.  For  his  country  he  has  had  unusual 
anxiety.  We  refer  not  to  our  domestic  politics,  for  that 
is  normal,  and  he  has  carried  no  more  such  burdens 
than  fall  on  any  President  in  a  time  of  peace;  and  we 
are  glad  to  say  that  the  party  in  opposition  has  treated 
him  with  critical  respect.  It  is  the  international  condi- 
tions that  might  burden  and  almost  break  the  shoulders 
of  Atlas. 

It  is  a  simple  thing  to  declare  war,  and  when  war 
comes  the  way  is  straight  forward  to  carry  it  on.  It  is 
harder  to  keep  out  of  war  with  Mexico,  when  Mexico 
is  a  welter  of  anarchy,  its  people  not  only  fighting  with 
each  other,  but  robbing  and  killing  our  own  citizens  and 
those  of  other  nations  whom  we  are  bound  equally  to 
protect.  Mexico  is  our  next  neighbor,  and  a  suspicious 
neighbor,  and  her  disturbances  disturb  us  and  provoke 
our  people,  and  it  is  a  most  difficult  question  to  decide 
when  intervention  might  become  a  duty.  President  Wil- 
son has  kept  us  out  of  war.  He  has  sought  for  peace.  He 
has  withstood  provocation  and  endured  wrong  with  pa- 
tience and  hope ;  and  he  has  resisted  the  urgency  of  not 
a  few  of  our  own  people  who  have  suffered  with  no  little 
indignation.  This  is  a  very  weighty  burden  he  has  had 
to  carry.  His  one  noble  resolve  has  been  to  avoid  war, 
and  this  he  has  achieved  by  all  the  arts  of  peaceful 
diplomacy,  protesting,  threatening,  even  holding  for  a 
while  a  Mexican  port.  He  has  not  sought  aggrandize- 
ment for  us,  but  to  protect  our  neighbor  land  from 
wrong  and  loss. 

It  was  his  lot  to  be  President  during  the  period  of  the 
most  monstrous  war  the  world  has  ever  seen  or  will  see. 
Ours  is  the  one  greatest  country  in  the  world  that  has 
kept  out  of  it,  and  it  would  not  have  been  difficult  to 
get  into  it.  It  has  been  President  Wilson's  determination 


to  save  us  from  that  horror.  The  war  has  been  carried 
on  with  new  weapons,  with  new  measures,  against  all 
precedents  of  rightful  war,  with  scant  regard  for  the 
rights  of  neutral  nations,  with  the  destruction  of  our 
own  vessels  and  the  effort  on  both  sides  to  shut  out  our 
commerce.  All  this  is  an  enormous  loss  to  our  own  people, 
and  very  provoking.  The  President  has  been  obliged  to 
make  his  unavailing  protests  to  both  camps,  but  he  has 
been  careful  to  preserve  for  us  the  blessings  of  peace. 
He  cannot  leave  his  post  for  vacation  or  for  other  serv- 
ice, but  must  stand  close  held  by  the  duties  of  diplomacy, 
to  settle  every  new  and  nice  question  of  difficulty;  and 
under  his  pilotage  the  ship  of  state  has  escaped  the 
rocks  and  only  scraped  the  shoals  of  war.  We  say  not 
that  every  act  of  his  has  been  what  the  future  historian 
will  applaud,  but  it  is  right  that  the  country  should 
recognize  the  unusual  burdens  he  has  carried,  as  it  is 
grateful  to  him  for  the  resolute  wisdom  which  in  this 
desperate  crisis  of  the  nations  has  saved  for  us  peace. 


HOW  DID   WITTE   DIE? 

IT  is  being  whispered  about  in  various  circles  that 
Sergius  Witte  did  not  die  a  natural  death  but  was 
put  out  of  the  way  with  the  connivance  of  the  Russian 
Government.  As  the  story  goes,  Count  Witte  went  to 
Berlin  incognito  about  a  month  before  his  death  to 
sound  the  Kaiser  on  the  possibility  of  concluding  a  peace 
between  Germany  and  Russia  without  regard  to  the 
other  Allies  and  that  he  returned  with  terms  so  favor- 
able as  to  greatly  encourage  the  peace  party  in  Russia 
of  which  he  was  the  leader.  Quite  probably  this  rumor 
of  secret  assassination  has  no  foundation  whatever,  but 
arose  naturally  out  of  the  fact  that  his  death  was  sud- 
den and  unexpected,  since  he  was  only  sixty-six  and  in 
good  health,  and  that  it  occurred  at  a  peculiarly  oppor- 
tune time  to  the  party  in  power.  Count  Witte  has  always 
been  hated  by  the  military  and  nobility  because  of  his 
humble  birth,  his  American  ideas  and  his  friendliness 
to  the  Jews.  It  was  he  who  developed  the  new  railroad 
system  of  Russia,  he  who  introduced  the  system  of 
governmental  control  of  liquor  which  has  resulted  in 
prohibition,  he  who  secured  the  constitution  of  1905 
and  made  peace  with  Japan  at  the  Portsmouth  confer- 
ence. This  made  him  many  enemies  and  his  life  was 
more  than  once  attempted.  In  the  Jewish  Weekly  of 
March  26,  1915,  Herman  Bernstein,  who  was  his  friend 
for  years,  publishes  evidence  going  to  show  that  Pre- 
mier Stolypin  and  Dr.  Dubrovin,  a  friend  of  the  Czar, 
were  concerned  in  these  plots  for  his  assassination. 

It  is  rumored  also  that  about  three  months  ago  Count 
Witte  was  summoned  by  the  Czar  and  asked  as  to  the 
advisability  of  starting  a  campaign  to  gain  favorable 
public  opinion  for  Russia  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
loans  in  Europe  and  America.  Count  Witte  said  that 
he  could  not  undertake  such  a  mission  with  any  hope  of 
success  unless  assurances  were  given  to  the  world  that 
the  Jewish  question  would  be  settled  at  the  close  of  the 
war.  To  this  the  Czar  is  supposed  to  have  replied:  "Un- 
der these  circumstances  I  do  not  think  we  can  do  any- 
thing." 

The  peace  party  had  gained  considerable  influence  a    1 
few  months  ago  when  Hindenburg's  hammer  was  strik- 
ing hard  blows  and  Turkey  had  bottled  up  the  Black  Sea. 
The  Czarina,  who  was  a  German  princess,  is  said  to 
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have  favored  a  speedy  conclusion  of  the  vi^ar.  But  now 
the  aspect  of  affairs  has  been  changed.  The  British 
Government  has  made  a  loan  vs^hich  guarantees  Russian 
credit  and  has  promised  Russia  Constantinople  or  some 
other  southern  port.  So  the  Opposition  in  the  Duma  has 
collapsed  and  the  militarists  remain  in  pov^^er. 


LATIN  OR  SCIENCE 

THERE  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  why 
students  should  study  Latin  or  science  but  little 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  equally  interesting  ques- 
tion of  why  they  do.  But  the  admirable  study  of  the 
Dansville,  New  York,  High  School,  just  published, 
throws  some  new  light  on  this  question.  A  questionnaire 
was  circulated  among  the  graduates  of  the  school  asking 
them  what  they  found  of  value  in  their  study  of  Latin 
and  whether,  in  the  light  of  their  present  experience, 
they  would  take  Latin  if  they  had  the  high  school  course 
to  do  over  again.  The  same  questions  were  asked  in  re- 
gard to  the  sciences.  Of  those  who  took  Latin,  fifteen 
per  cent  say  they  would  not  take  it  again.  Of  those  who 
took  science,  two  per  cent  say  they  would  not  take  it 
again.  From  this  it  appears  that  most  of  the  graduates 
are  well  satisfied  with  the  course  they  took,  but  the 
reasons  they  give  are  strangely  different  from  those 
usually  alleged  by  the  advocates  of  classical  or  scientific 
training.  Those  who  advise  Latin  are  apt  to  lay 
stress  upon  its  value  for  culture  and  mental  discipline, 
while  the  sciences  are  recommended  usually  because  of 
their  usefulness  in  after  life.  But  if  we  classify  in  this 
way  the  benefits  which  the  Dansville  graduates  say  they 
actually  derived  from  their  studies,  we  get  this  surpriz- 
ing result: 

^  ,  Latin             Science 

Cultural  value 10  per  cent  55  per  cent 

Practical  value 86    "      "  36    "      " 

Disciplinary  value 4    "      "              9    "      « 

The  men  and  women  who  studied  Latin  mostly  give 
among  its  advantages  its  help  in  the  study  of  English 
and  foreign  languages,  and  in  understanding  the  tech- 
nical vocabulary  of  medicine,  music,  church  liturgy,  bus- 
iness, etc.  Not  one  of  them  specifies  any  delight  in  the 
language  or  literature  or  any  broadening  of  outlook.  On 
the  other  hand  the  majority  of  those  who  studied  the 
sciences  speak  of  their  intrinsic  interest  in  the  informa- 
tion received,  the  pleasure  of  understanding  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature  and  their  broader  appreciation  of  it. 

Should  one  infer  from  these  figures  that  the  science 
as  taught  is  less  practical  than  Latin?  Or  that  the  classi- 
cists and  scientists  have  been  using  the  wrong  argu- 
ments and  might  better  exchange  weapons? 


A  CENTER  PARTY 

DOES  the  Catholic  Church  in  America  need  a  Center 
Party  to  defend  Catholic  rights  against  aggression  ? 
That  is  a  question  which  is  now  being  raised  in  Catholic 
journals,  suggested  by  the  Social  Service  Commission 
of  the  Federation  of  Catholic  Societies. 

A  Center  Party,  such  as  has  existed  in  Germany,  im- 
plies the  presence  of  a  Kulturkampf  warring  against  the 
Catholic  Church.  Now  there  is  no  Kulturkampf  in  this 
country  which  rises  above  the  political  horizon,  nothing 
more  annoying  than  a  few  pestilent  sheets  which  hardly 
deserve  the  honor  of  mention  or  attention,  altho  one  or 


two  of  them  boast  a  considerable  circulation.  It  was  a 
very  foolish  proposal  by  several  Catholic  members  of 
the  late  Congress  to  enact  a  special  law  to  suppress 
them.  They  are  not  worth  the  suppressing.  When  they 
publish  slanders  against  Catholics  or  print  forged  docu- 
ments and  "oaths"  of  Catholic  societies,  the  present  laws 
are  sufficient  to  punish  the  editors.  They  can  do  no  po- 
litical damage,  and  this  is  a  land  of  free  speech.  There 
is  no  Kulturkampf  in  sight. 

Yet  there  is  no  reason  why  the  multitude  of  Catholic 
societies  led  by  the  popular  Knights  of  Columbus  should 
not  federate.  Father  Dietz,  an  editor  from  the 
German  diocese  of  Milwaukee,  distributes  to  the 
Catholic  press  a  weekly  succession  of  editorial  matter 
which  they  find  of  use.  He  seems  to  be  enamored  of  the 
German  Center  Party,  but  the  responses  he  has  re- 
ceived seem  to  approve  his  spirit  and  zeal,  but  to  ques- 
tion much  whether  there  is  any  need  as  yet  of  a  political 
Catholic  party.  Indeed,  such  a  party,  if  organized,  might 
stir  up  hostility  to  the  Catholic  Church  and  do  its  cause 
more  hurt  than  good.  Surely  our  politics  is  not  in  any 
way  disregardful  of  the  rights  or  feelings  of  Catholics. 
We  advise  that  the  young  men  who  constitute  these  fed- 
erated societies  wait  for  their  wiser  archbishops  to  take 
the  lead  in  protecting  Catholic  interests,  or  that  they 
ask  that  the  bureau  acting  in  Washington  which  so 
effectively  cares  for  the  Catholic  Indian  schools  sup- 
ported by  our  Government  should  enlarge  its  duties  to 
watch  against  any  possible  unfair  religious  discrimina- 
tion. 


Three  years  ago  when  Dr.  Duisberg  exhibited  to  the  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Chemists  in  New  York  City  two  auto- 
mobile tires  "made  in  Germany"  from  caout-chouc  which 
had  never  been  milked  from  a  rubber  tree,  it  was  regarded 
more  as  a  curiosity  than  a  business  proposition  because  of 
the  cost  of  the  crude  material.  But  now  comes  a  report  from 
Russia  that  the  Baku  petroleum  may  be  used  in  obtaining 
the  products  from  which  synthetic  rubber  is  made.  It  seems 
then  that  about  everything  necessary  for  running  an  auto- 
mobile may  be  derived  from  petroleum — except  the  chauf- 
feur. 


Ben  Franklin  is  vindicated.  The  lightning  rod  that  he 
forced  upon  a  skeptical  world  works.  Professor  Warren  Smith 
of  the  Weather  Bureau  finds  that  out  of  1845  farm  build- 
ings struck  by  lightning  in  1912-3  only  sixty-seven  had  rods 
and  these  very  likely  were  not  properly  bedded.  Since  thirty- 
one  per  cent  of  the  buildings  insured  were  rodded  the  loss 
should  have  been  572  instead  of  sixty-seven  if  the  rods  had 
afforded  no  protection. 


Mrs.  Bridget  Peixotto  received  from  the  city  of  New  York 
the  other  day  the  tidy  sum  of  $4194.  It  was  back  pay  for 
the  time  since  she  was  discharged  from  her  position  as 
teacher  in  the  public  schools  for  the  heinous  crime  of  be- 
coming a  mother.  For  this  sum  the  city  has  received  no 
equivalent.  Such  is  the  price  of  reactionary  administration. 
The  cost  of  Bourbonism  is  not  always  so  readily  calculable 
in  dollars  and  cents;  but  it  is  always  as  surely  paid. 


Next  New  Year's  Day  it  will  be  possible  for  a  man  to 
walk  on  dry  land  all  the  way  from  the  state  of  Washington 
to  the  state  of  Georgia.  The  chain  of  prohibition  states, 
Washington,  Idaho,  Colorado,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas, 
Tennessee,  Georgia,  extends  from  the  northwest  corner  to 
the  southeast  and  the  corner  of  Wyoming  that  intervenes 
is  so  nearly  dry  that  the  most  sensitive  teetotaler  could  walk 
across  it  without  being  offended  by  sight  of  a  rum-shop. 


Underwooa  ifc  U  nUerwuod 


COLONEL     LONDONDERRY 

THE    WOMEN    OF    ENGLAND    ARE    ORGANIZING    INTO    VOLUNTKER    RESERVES,    TO    BE     U.ADY    FOR     ACTION     IN     THE     REMOTE     CONT.NGENOV 

WHO   ENLIST   ARE   TAUGHT    SIGNALLING,    DISPATCH    RIDING,   TELEGRAPHING,    MOTORING    ANL    CAMP   COOKING.    FOUR    COMPANIES    HAVE   ALREADY   BEEN    FORMhU    u 


COMMAND    OF    LADY    LONDONDERRY    AS    COLONEL 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  WEEK 


^,     „  ,    ^  The    storm    cen- 

The  Struggle  Over      ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

the  Carpathians         ^^p^^     ^j^^     ^^^^^ 

of  the  Carpathians,  where  the  Rus- 
sians are  exerting  every  effort  to 
gain  a  sufficient  number  of  the  moun- 
tain passes  to  make  it  safe  for  them 
to  invade  in  force  the  Hungarian 
plains  beyond.  The  activity  of  the 
Germans  in  Poland  has  slackened, 
partly,  it  is  presumed,  because  a  con- 
siderable force  has  been  drawn  off 
for  the  defense  of  Hungary.  Four 
army  corps,  or  about  160,000  men, 
chiefly  Bavarians  and  Saxons,  are 
said  to  have  been  brought  around  by 
way  of  Budapest  and  sent  north  by 
rail  to  Ungvar,  which  stands  oppo- 
site Uzsok  Pass.  This  is  now  the 
chief  point  of  attack,  and  fighting  of 
the  most  desperate  character  has 
been  going  on  in  this  region  during 
the  past  fortnight.  The  Russians  re- 
port that  in  storming  one  of  the  for- 
tified hights  on  March  28  and  29  they 
captured  seventy-six  officers,  5384 
men  and  five  guns,  twenty-one  ma- 
chine guns  and  one  trench  mortar. 
The  official  Petrograd  statement  re- 
ports almost  the  same  number  of 
officers,  men  and  guns  captured  on 
the  30th,  and  a  total  of  33,000  Aus- 
trians  taken  during  the  last  week  in 
March.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Aus- 
trian War  Office  announces  that  the 
Russian  attacks  have  been  repulsed 
and  that  during  the  month  of  March 
the  Austrian  troops  captured  183 
officers,  39,042  men  and  sixty-eight 
machine  guns. 

If  the  Russians  gain  Uzsok  in  ad- 
dition to  the  Dukla  and  Lupkow 
Passes,  which  they  now  control,  they 
will  have  possession  of  the  Carpathi- 
an ridge  for  over  twenty  miles,  which 
will  be  a  sufficient  base  for  the  pro- 
jection of  a  triangle  of  invasion  into 
Hungary.  From  these  three  passes 
three  railroads  lead  down  the  valley 
to  the  Theiss  River  in  the  direction 
of  the  Hungarian  capital,  Budapest, 
less  than  a  hundred  miles  to  the 
southwest. 

It  was  reported  from  Petrograd  a 
few  weeks  ago  that  the  Russian 
troops  had  again  invaded  Bukovina 
and  were  about  to  retake  the  capital, 
Czernowitz.  These  sanguine  expecta- 
tions were  disappointed,  for  the  Aus- 
trians,  reenforced  by  the  Germans, 
took  the  offensive  and  not  only  re- 
pulsed the  Russians  between  the 
Dniester  and  the  Pruth  Rivers  but 
carried  the  war  into  the  enemy's 
country.  A  band  of  Jaeger  cavalry 
under  the  German  general  Pilanzer 
crost  the  border  from  Bukovina  just 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

March  29 — Germans  invade  Bessara- 
bia from  Bukovina.  Russian  Black 
Sea  fleet  bombards  forts  at  entrance 
of  Bosporus. 

March  30— Germans  take  Tauroggen, 
north  of  the  Niemen.  Austrians  lose 
18,000  men  in  defending  Carpathian 
passes. 

March  SI — Germans  repulse  Russians 
in  Augustowo  forest  and  on  the 
Vistula.  Defeat  of  Turks  in  north- 
western Persia  with  loss  of  12,000 
reported  from  Petrograd. 

April  1 — Russians  gain  Beskid  hights 
in  Carpathians  and  take  7000  pris- 
oners. King  George  and  Earl  Kitch- 
ener propose  abstinence  from  liquor 
during  the  war. 

April  2 — American  steamer  "Sweet- 
briar"  sunk  by  mine  in  North  Sea. 
French  gain  in  the  Woevre. 

April  3 — Bulgarian  irregulars  invade 
Serbian  territory.  Turkish  cruiser 
"Medjidieh"  sunk  by  mine  in  Black 
Sea. 

April  4 — Austria  asks  Italy  why  more 
troops  have  been  called  to  colors 
and  Italy  replies  that  it  is  a  neces- 
sary precaution  for  national  defense. 
Germans  take  village  west  of  Yser. 


north  of  Rumania  and  penetrated 
about  a  dozen  miles  into  the  Russian 
province  of  Bessarabia.  The  object  of 
the  raid  was  doubtless  to  deter  Ru- 
mania from  entering  the  war  on  the 
side  of  the  Allies,  as  she  seemed  like- 
ly to  do  in  the  winter,  when  the  Rus- 
sians occupied  Bukovina.  The  Rus- 
sians claim  that  the  German  cavalry 
was  routed  and  the  Austrians  who 
attempted  to  entrench  at  Chotin,  a 
Russian  tovni  on  the  Dniester,  were 
forced  to  evacuate. 


Operations  in 
Poland 


To  speak  of  German 
activity  in  Poland  as 
slackening  shows  how 
enormous  are  the  battles  to  which  we 
have  become  accustomed,  for,  accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  the  Head- 
quarters Staff  at  Berlin,  the  German 
eastern  army  took  55,800  Russian 
prisoners  during  the  month  of  March 
besides  nine  cannon  and  sixty-one 
machine  guns.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  no  important  changes  in  the  situ- 
ation  reported.    The   attack    on   the 


American  Press  Association 

"GOD    PUNISH    ENGLAND" 

This  is  the  bitter  motto  on  a  brooch  bearing  the 

flags  of  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary  and  Turkey, 

worn     by     thousands     of     German     soldiers     and 

civilians 


Russian  fortress  of  Osowiec  seems  to 
have  been  abandoned  and  the  big 
guns  withdrawn. 

In  the  extreme  north  the  Germans 
attempted  a  drive  eastward  up  the 
Niemen  River  in  the  direction  of 
Kovno,  but  this,  according  to  Rus- 
sian accounts,  was  a  failure.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  they  succeeded 
at  least  in  dislodging  the  Russians 
from  Tauroggen,  a  Russian  town 
just  across  the  border  from  Tilsit. 
The  Petrograd  version  of  the  affair 
is  that  a  whole  army  corps  pushed 
across  the  thin  and  melting  ice  of 
Lake  Dusa  with  the  object  of  taking 
the  Russians  in  the  rear,  but  that  the 
Germans,  finding  themselves  outnum- 
bered, tried  in  vain  to  retreat  across 
the  lake  and  suffered  heavy  losses. 

From  Petrograd  it  is  reported  that 
a  flock  of  fifteen  German  aeroplanes 
flew  over  Ostrolenka,  a  fortified  town 
on  the  Narew  River,  and  dropt  a  hun- 
dred bombs  at  an  isolated  house 
which  they  mistook  for  Russian 
headquarters,  but  did  not  hit  it  once. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  weaken- 
ing of  the  German  lines  in  central 
Poland,  the  Russians  have  attacked 
at  several  points,  especially  on  the 
Ravka  River  nearest  Warsaw,  and  on 
the  Pilica  River  further  south.  None 
of  these  attacks  seem  to  have  made 
any  progress  and  are  doubtless  in- 
tended merely  to  prevent  the  concen- 
tration of  German  forces  elsewhere. 

On  Easter  the  Czar  issued  a  ukase 
calling  to  the  colors  a  year  in  ad- 
vance of  the  due  time  all  the  young 
men  of  twenty.  This  will  increase  the 
Russian  army  by  585,000  men. 

Palm  Sunday  was 
The  Attack  on  celebrated  by  the 
the  Bosporus  Russians  in  shelling 
the  Turkish  forts  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Bosporus.  This  is  not  much  more 
than  fifteen  miles  from  Constantino- 
ple, so  if  the  "Queen  Elizabeth"  with 
her  15-inch  guns  had  been  in  the 
Black  Sea  with  the  Russians  instead 
of  in  the  Aegean  with  the  French, 
she  might  have  dropt  shells  into  the 
city  itself.  But  of  course  no  bombard- 
ment of  Constantinople  is  contem- 
plated, for  it  would  be  unnecessary  if 
either  the  Bosporus  or  Dardanelles  is 
forced  and  objectless  if  they  are  not. 
The  Russian  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Bosporus  is  said  to  be  composed  of 
eleven  warships,  of  which  the  most 
important  are  the  three  new  dread- 
noughts, completed  since  the  war  be- 
gan, the  "Ekaterina  II,"  "Impera- 
triza  Maria"  and  "Alexander  III." 
These   are   of  22,500  tons   displace- 
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TAKING  OFF  THE  CREW 


BEGINNING  TO  SINK 


THE  FINAL  PLUNGE 
THE  END  OF  A  GERMAN  RAIDER 

THREE    STAGES    IN    THE    DESTRUCTION     OF    THE    GERMAN     ARMED     UNER,     "NAVARRA,"    SUNK    IN    THE    SOUTH    PACIFIC    BY   THE    BRITISH    CRUISER,    "ORAMA."    THE. 
"NAVARRA"    WAS    ONE    OF    THE    LINERS    TAKEN    OVER    BY    THE    GERMAN    GOVERNMENT     AT     THE     BEGINNING    OF    THE     WAR     AND     ARMED     FOR     THE     PURPOSE    OF 

PREYING    ON    BRITISH    COMMERCE    IN    THE    SOUTH    SEAS. 
Photographs  fc)  h)/  Underwood  &  Underwood 


ment  and  carry  12-inch  guns.  The 
Russian  Black  Sea  fleet  numbers 
eighty-seven  all  told. 

The  Turkish  fleet  defending  Con- 
stantinople is  small,  old  and  ineffi- 
cient, not  more  than  thirty-four  ves- 
sels altogether,  of  which  the  strong- 
est are  the  German  battleship  "Goe- 
ben"  and  light  cruiser  "Breslau," 
which  were  caught  in  the  Mediterra- 
nian  by  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and 
sold  to  the  Turkish  Government  to 
escape  capture.  Both  these  are  re- 
ported to  be  disabled;  the  "Goeben" 
completely  out  of  commission  months 
ago  and  the  "Breslau"  recently  dis- 
abled by  striking  a  Turkish  mine  in 
the  Bosporus  while  returning  from 
the  Black  Sea.  The  Turkish  cruiser 
"Medjidieh"  was  sunk  by  a  mine  in 
the  Black  Sea  near  the  Russian  coast. 

The  Russian  fleet  is  said  to  have 
completely  cleared  the  Black  Sea  of 
Turkish  naval  and  commercial  ves- 
sels, and  the  shipping  in  the  Turkish 
ports  has  been  destroyed  by  shelling 
them  from  the  sea.  Since  there  are 
no  railroads  in  the  northern  part  of 


Asiatic  Turkey  this  cuts  off  Constan- 
tinople from  easy  communication 
with  Trebizond  and  Erzerum, 
against  which  the  Russians  from  the 
Caucasus  are  now  directing  their  at- 
tack. Neither  can  the  capital  get  coal 
or  food  stuffs  from  the  Black  Sea 
ports.  On  the  other  side  Rumania  has 
refused  to  allow  German  troops  and 
armament  to  be  shipped  across  her 
territory  to  Constantinople. 

The  forts  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Bosporus,  like  those  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Dardanelles,  are  weakly  forti- 
fied and  poorly  armed,  and  they  may 
be  as  readily  reduced.  But  about  five 
miles  down,  at  the  narrows,  there  are 
•some  twenty-five  guns  on  each  side 
near  Rumili  and  Anatoli  Kavak. 

On  the  other  side  of  Constantino- 
ple there  has  been  no  action  except  a 
desultory  bombardment  of  the  Dar- 
danelles forts.  It  was  confidently 
prophesied  in  England  that  the  An- 
glo-French fleet  would  reach  Con- 
stantinople by  Easter,  but  that  goal 
seems  further  off  than  ever,  for  no 
progress   has   been    made   since   the 


disastrous  attempt  to  force  the  strait 
on  March  18. 


Bulgars 
Invade  Serbia 


A  band  of  Bulgarian 
irregulars,  but  said  to 
be  in  uniform  and  un- 
der the  command  of  regular  officers,, 
crost  the  border  into  Serbian  terri- 
tory at  two  o'clock  on  Saturday 
morning  and  attacked  the  Serbian 
outposts  at  Valandovo.  The  Serbians, 
taken  by  surprise,  were  driven  out 
and  the  Bulgars  occupied  the  hights 
on  both  banks  of  the  Vardar  River. 
Capturing  two  of  the  Serbian  guns, 
they  turned  them  on  the  railroad  sta- 
tion at  Strumnitza.  They  then  cut  the 
telegraph  and  telephone  lines  which 
connect  Nish,  the  temporary  capital 
of  Serbia,  with  Salonika,  the  Greek 
seaport.  According  to  the  Serbian  ac- 
count, the  Bulgars  were  later  driven 
back  to  their  own  territory,  with  a. 
loss  of  eighty  killed,  and  communica- 
tion with  Salonika  reestablished. 
The  Serbian  loss  was  sixty.  The  Bul- 
garian force  is  said  to  have  num- 
bered 3000. 
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Raids  like  this  are  not  uncommon 
among  the  Balkan  states  even  in  time 
of  peace,  but  coming  just  when  it 
does  it  seems  to  be  significant  of  a 
hostile  movement,  and  unless  prompt- 
ly disavowed  by  the  Bulgarian  Gov- 
ernment it  is  likely  to  draw  all  the 
Balkan  states  into  the  war.  The  at- 
tack was  directed  toward  the  Mace- 
donian territory  which  Serbia  ac- 
quired by  the  last  Balkan  war.  When 
Serbia,  Bulgaria  and  Greece  formed 
their  secret  alliance  for  the  joint  at- 
tack on  Turkey  it  was  agreed  that 
Bulgaria  should  get,  as  her  share  of 
the  spoils,  that  part  of  Macedonia  in- 
habited chiefly  by  Bulgars,  but  when 
Serbia  got  possession  of  it  she  re- 
fused to  give  it  up.  Bulgaria  then  at- 
tempted to  take  the  disputed  terri- 
tory by  force,  but  Serbia  and  Greece 
joined  together  to  defeat  her.  At- 
tacked at  once  on  every  side  by  Ru- 
mania, Turkey,  Greece  and  Serbia, 
Bulgaria  was  forced  to  cede  territory 
to  all  of  them. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Great  War 
gave  Bulgaria  a  chance  to  regain 
some  of  her  losses,  either  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  attack  of  the  Allies 
on  Constantinople  to  regain  Adriano- 
ple,  which  she  took  in  the  first  Bal- 
kan war  and  lost  in  the  second,  or  by 
invading  Serbia  from  the  east  at  the 
same  time  that  Austria  is  invading 
from  the  north.  In  order  to  secure 
Bulgaria's  neutrality  or  to  induce  her 
to  enter  the  war  on  the  side  of  the 
Allies,  various  offers  of  compensa- 
tion in  land  and  loans  have  been 
made,  but  none  of  them  were  high 
enough,  and  now  the  announcement 
that  Bulgaria  has  secured  a  loan 
from  Germany  implies  that  Bulgaria 
will  take  that  side  if  any.  It  appears 
now  that  the  recent  fall  of  Venizelos 
as  Premier  of  Greece  was  due  either 
to  his  failure  to  make  a  bargain  with 
Bulgaria,  or,   according  to  his   suc- 


Underwood  &  Underivood 

RED   CROSS  AND   IRON   CROSS 
A   German   Red   Cross   nurse   who  has  been   dec- 
orated with  the  Iron  Cross,  the  German  Govern- 
ment's coveted  reward  for  bravery  in  action 

cessor,  Premier  Gounaris,  to  his  hav- 
ing offered  her  too  generous  an  al- 
lowance of  Macedonian  territory. 

While  the  Bulgars  are  raiding 
Serbian  territory  from  the  eastern 
side  the  Albanians  are  raiding  it 
from  the  western.  They  have  the 
same  reason  for  hating  the  Serbs  as 
the  Bulgars  have,  for  the  treaty  of 
Bucharest  gave  to  Serbia  many  vil- 
lages of  Albanians.  This  territory  has 
now  been   invaded  bv  bands   of  Al- 


banians said  to  have  been  armed  at 
the  Austrian  embassy  at  Skutari. 
Apparently  in  cooperation  with  this 
is  a  movement  of  Austrian  troops 
into  the  Sanjak  of  Novibazar.  This 
will  cut  off  Montenegro  from  Serbia 
and  leave  Montenegro  encompassed 
with  enemies  on  every  side  and  an 
easy  prey,  if  that  term  can  be  ap- 
plied to  a  people  which  have  never 
yet  been  conquered. 


Hard  Fighting 
in  France 


Because  the  lines  re- 
main immobile  on  the 
map  we  are  apt  to 
think  that  neither  side  is  making  any 
strong  efforts,  whereas  in  fact  the 
fighting  is  almost  continuous  and  in- 
volves sacrifices  greater  than  many 
historic  battles.  For  instance,  it  is 
reported  that  during  twenty  days  of 
fighting  in  the  Champagne  country 
last  month  11,000  German  dead  have 
been  found  in  the  trenches  taken  and 
the  total  German  loss  there  is  esti- 
mated at  50,000.  The  French  loss  is 
said  to  be  about  half  that.  The 
French  have  during  the  twenty  days 
fired  1,500,000  projectiles  at  the  Ger- 
man lines.  The  French  are  on  the 
whole  advancing,  yet  their  net  gain 
ranges  from  200  yards  to  1400  yards 
at  the  most.  It  is  in  fact  siege  work 
on  a  grand  scale,  and  the  gains  are 
made  by  trenches  advanced  by  angling 
and  by  tunneling.  Often  mining  is 
met  by  countermining,  each  trying  to 
dig  below  and  blow  the  other  up. 
Sometimes  the  heads  of  the  two  op- 
posing tunnels  meet  and  the  fighting 
goes  on  underground  as  well  as  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth  and  in  the 
air  above.  The  French  report  an- 
nounced one  day  that  three  German 
aeroplanes  had  been  brought  down 
within  twenty-four  hours. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
Germans,  in  their  effort  to  complete 
the      circumvallation      of      Verdun, 


■©  Brown  &  Dawson.  Photograph  from  Underwood  &  Underwood 


TURNING  THEIR  BAYONETS  INTO  PLOWSHARES 
With  their  farm  animals  commandeered  by  the  French  military  authorities  at  the  outbreak  of  war  the  French  peasants  are  unable  to  put  in  their 
<rops,  so  in  order  to  prevent  widespread  destitution  next  fall  the  German  soldiers  have  been  set  to  preparing  the  land  in  those  parts  of  France  and 
Belgium  in  German  possession.  The  Department  of  LandwirtscKaft  or  Agriculture  is  a  regular  branch  of  the  Germany  Army  under  the  com- 
mand of  officers  who  have  been  managers  of  large  estates.  They  have  introduced  modem  machinery  and  are  instructing  the  peasants  in  scientific 
imethods.   The  photograph  shows   a   gang  of   fifty-two  plows  at   work   near   Chauny,   France.    For  plowing   and  planting  a  nominal   charge  of  $1.50   an 

acre   is  imposed 
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MORE    ROOM   FOR   GOTHAM'S   SUBWAY   TRAVELLERS 
An    improved  new  type   of   car,   planned   for  use   in   the   new  B.   R.   T.   subways    now    building   in 
New  York  City.  It  seats  forty  more  passengers  than  the  car  now  in  use 


pushed  westward  thru  the  Woevre 
and  managed  to  gain  a  foothold  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Meuse  River  at 
St.  Mihiel.  They  could  not  get  any 
further,  but  have  managed  to  retain 
this  one  point  in  the  line  of  barrier 
forts  in  spite  of  the  continuous  ef- 
forts of  the  French  to  dislodge  them. 
Now,  however,  the  French  are  trying 
harder  than  ever  to  cut  the  slender 
line  of  communication  between  this 
solitary  outpost  of  St.  Mihiel  and  the 
German  base  at  Metz.  The  French 
have  at  last  taken  some  trenches  near 
Pont-a-Mousson  on  the  south  side  of 
the  German  wedge,  which  has  so  long 
been  directed  at  the  heart  of  France. 
This  may  force  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Germans  from  the  Meuse,  for  the 
capture  of  the  village  of  Regnieville 
by  the  French  advances  them  over  a 
mile  and  puts  them  on  the  macadam- 
ized road  leading  across  the  German 
lines. 


possible,  but  ten  minutes  later,  when 
a  torpedo  fired  from  the  submarine 
struck  the  vessel,  one  of  the  boats  was 
being  lowered  from  the  davits  and 
many  of  the  passengers  were  still  on 
the  steamer.  The  "Falaba"  carried  a 
crew  of  ninety  and  160  passengers. 
Of  these  111  lost  their  lives  either 
by  the  capsizing  of  the  boats  or  the 
sinking  of  the  steamer.  Among  the 
passengers  was  an  American  citizen, 
Leon  Chester  Thrasher,  an  engineer 
of  the  West  African  Gold  Coast.  In 


view  of  the  note  of  protest  and  warn- 
ing addrest  by  the  United  States 
Government  to  Germany  against  en- 
dangering the  lives  of  our  citizens, 
this  action  raises  a  question  even 
more  serious  than  the  sinking  of  the 
American  vessel  "William  P.  Frye" 
in  the  Pacific  by  the  German  cruiser 
"Prinz  Eitel  Friedrich."    • 

Three  American  ships  have  been 
sunk  in  the  North  Sea — the  "Evelyn" 
on  February  21,  the  "Carib"  on  Feb- 
ruary 23  and  the  "Greenbriar"  on 
April  2.  The  "Greenbriar"  was  owned 
by  the  British  Tropical  Fruit  Com- 
pany before  the  war,  but  was  bought 
by  Americans  and  in  December  was 
dispatched  to  Bremen  with  a  load 
of  cotton.  She  was  held  up  by 
the  British  cruiser  "Cedric,"  which 
fired  a  solid  shot  across  her  bow.  The 
boarding  party  hauled  down  the 
American  flag,  raised  the  British  and 
took  her  into  a  Scottish  port.  Finally 
she  was  allowed  to  proceed  to  Bre- 
men with  her  cargo,  and  she  was 
leaving  that  port  on  her  home  voy- 
age when  she  struck  a  mine  and  was 
sunk. 

The  British  steamer  "Vosges"  was 
attacked  off  the  Cornish  coast  by  a 
German  submarine.  She  ran  and 
dodged  so  the  submarine  could  not 
use  her  torpedoes,  but  a  shell  from 
the  submarine  struck  the  smokestack 
and  halted  the  "Vosges."  The  sub- 
marine continued  firing  while  boats 
were  being  lowered,  killing  five  of 
the  crew  and  wounding  one  woman 
passenger. 

The  British  steamer  "Aquila"  was 
fired  upon  by  the  submarine  "U-28" 


The  War  on 
Commerce 


That  passenger  steam- 
ers are  not  immune 
from  attack  by  the  Ger- 
man submarines  was  proved  by  the 
sinking  of  the  African  liner 
"Falaba,"  on  March  28,  in  St. 
George's  Channel,  off  Mitford  Ha- 
ven. The  submarine  as  she  came 
within  sight  signalled  to  the 
steamer  to  stop,  but  instead  of 
obeying  the  "Falaba"  tried  to  escape 
by  putting  on  full  speed.  The  subma- 
rine pursued  and  overtook  the  "Fala- 
ba" in  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
Drawing  up  alongside,  the  captain  of 
the  submarine  called  out  that  the 
vessel  would  be  sunk  in  five  minutes. 
The  boats  were  lowered  as  quickly  as 


New  York  Evening  tiu7i 

"Lloyd    George — 'Sorry,   sir:    nothing   stronger    than    tea,    sir'    " 

JOHN  BULL  LIKES  TEA,  BUT  IS  NOT  PERFECTLY  SURE  HE  LIKES  LLOYD  GEORGE'S 

PROPOSAL  THAT  HE  SUBSTITUTE  IT  FOR  BEER 

(See  editorial,   "War  and   Strong   Drink,"   on  another  page) 
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because  she  refused  to  halt  when 
hailed,  and  shells  killed  three  of  the 
crew  and  a  woman  passenger.  A 
trawler  sent  to  the  rescue  by  the  sub- 
marine arrived  in  time  to  save  part 
of  the  crew. 

Other  vessels  sunk  during  the  week 
were  the  French  steamer  "Emma," 
loss  nineteen;  the  British  steamer 
"Seven  Seas,"  loss  eleven;  the  Brit- 
ish steamer  "Eston,"  the  French 
fishing  vessel  "Paquerette,"  the 
Dutch  steamer  "Amstel,"  the  British 
steamer  "Flaminian,"  the  British 
steamer  "Crown  of  Castile"  and  the 
British  steamer  "Lockwood." 

Three  Tyne  trawlers,  the  "Gloxi- 
ana,"  "Jason"  and  "Nellie,"  were 
blown  up  by  the  "U-10"  after  the 
crews  had  taken  to  the  boats.  The 
submarine  then  took  the  boats  in  tow 
until  they  came  to  other  fishing  ves- 
sels. The  commander  of  the  subma- 
rine treated  his  captives  to  hot  coffee 
and  tobacco  and  explained  to  them: 
"We  have  orders  to  sink  everything. 
It  is  war  and  England  started  it." 

In  defense  of  Germany's  tactics  it 
is  argued  by  Dr.  Dernburg  and 
others  that  fair  warning  was  given 
to  neutrals  of  their  risk  in  embark- 
ing on  British  ships,  and  that  if  a 
vessel  refuses  to  stop  when  hailed  or 
if  she  uses  her  wireless  to  summon 
aid  a  submarine  has  a  perfect  right 
to  sink  her. 


War  Cases 
Here 


Our  Government  has 
asked  Germany  to  pay 
to  the  owners  of  the  ship 
"William  P.  Frye,"  destroyed  by  the 
German  auxiliary  cruiser,  "Prinz 
Eitel  Friedrich,"  the  full  value  of  the 
vessel.  It  makes  no  claim  for  the 
cargo  of  wheat,  as  this  had  been  sold 
en  route  and  was  owned  by  British 
citizens.  The  ship,  our  Government 
holds,  could  not  have  been  condemned 
as  a  prize  if  it  had  been  taken  to  a 
prize  court.  A  settlement  in  response 
to  the  request  is  expected.  The 
cruiser  was  at  Newport  News  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  week.  The 
time  allowed  for  repairs  was  about 
to  expire,  and  it  was  thought  at 
Washington  that  she  would  be  in- 
terned, altho  she  had  taken  on  coal 
and  provisions.  In  the  sea  outside 
seven  cruisers,  six  British  and  one 
French,  were  waiting  for  her,  and 
within  the  three-mile  limit  two  of 
our  battleships  were  on  guard. 

Our  Government  is  making  inquiry 
concerning  the  death  of  Leon  C. 
Thresher,  an  American  mining  en- 
gineer, born  at  Hardwick,  Massachu- 
setts, who  went  down  with  the  Brit- 
ish steamship  "Falaba"  when  she 
was  sunk  by  a  German  submarine. 
He  was  on  his  way  to  South  Africa. 
The  prosecution  of  Dr.  Muller,  Ger- 
man  Consul   at   Seattle,   accused   of 


THE    "ROOKY'S"    WELCOME 
When   a   new   recruit  joins  a  regiment   at  the  front   he  is    promptly   initiated   by   being  tossed  in   a 
blanket.  Human   nature  is  irrepressible,  even  with  death  waiting  a  few  rods  away  in   the  trenches 


bribing  the  clerk  of  a  construction 
company  to  obtain  its  record  of  ship- 
ments, will  be  discontinued  by  the 
local  authorities,  at  the  desire  of  the 
Government  at  Washington. 

Some  time  ago  the  Fed- 
Trust  Cases     eral    Circuit    Court    in 

Minnesota  ordered,  one 
judge  dissenting,  a  dissolution  of  the 
International  Harvester  Company,  on 
the  ground  that  it  had  been  formed, 
and  had  continued  to  exist,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law. 
An  appeal  was  taken,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment last  week  laid  before  the 
Supreme  Court  its  arguments  against 
a  reversal  of  the  decision.  The  Gov- 
ernment holds  that  the  company  has 
existed  in  violation  of  the  statute 
even  if  it  can  be  shown  that  it  has 
not  abused  its  power,  raised  prices, 
limited  output,  decreased  wages  or 
used  unfair  methods  in  competition. 
Congress  did  not  propose,  it  is  said, 
to  wait  for  the  evils  which  could  ac- 
company concentration,  but  sought  to 
prevent  them  by  striking  at  the 
power  to  concentrate.  "Where  the 
necessary  effect  of  the  combination 
is    unduly    to    restrict    competitive 


conditions,  the  purpose  or  intention 
of  the  parties  is  immaterial.  Were 
the  good  intentions  claimed  in  this 
case  conceded,  it  would  make  no  dif- 
ference." If  corporate  combinations 
are  held  to  be  violators  of  the  law 
only  when  they  abuse  their  power, 
the  Government  says,  there  will  be  a 
great  rush  toward  concentration,  and 
combinations  may  obtain  control  of 
all  the  necessaries  of  life. 

The  Government  will  ask  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  review  the  recent  de- 
cision of  the  Circuit  Court  which  re- 
versed the  conviction  of  the  Cash 
Register  Company  defendants  and  or- 
dered a  new  trial.  In  the  zinc  mining 
district  of  Missouri  the  Department 
of  Justice  is  making  an  inquiry  as  to 
an  alleged  combination  of  smelters 
which  depresses  the  price  of  zinc  ore 
and  raises  the  price  of  spelter.  In  Chi- 
cago the  Government's  suit  against 
iheBill  Posters' Association  will  goto 
trial  three  weeks  hence.  It  is  alleged 
that  the  defendants  control  all  the 
billboard  advertising  in  this  country 
and  Canada.  Complaint  is  made  to 
the  Government  by  independent  deal- 
ers in  tobacco  that  the  American  To- 
bacco   Company    is    disobeying    the 
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court's  dissolution  order  by  oppres- 
sive methods.  Texas  has  sued  the 
beef  companies  of  Chicago  for  viola- 
tion of  the  State's  Anti-Trust  lav^  by 
suppressing  competition  in  the  pur- 
chase of  cottonseed  oil.  It  asks  for 
the  forfeiture  of  oil  mills  and  other 
property. 

In  a  riot  at  Colon,  on  the 
A  Riot  in  Panama  Isthmus,  last 
Panama  ^^^j^^  Corporal  Langdon, 
of  the  United  States  Coast  Artillery, 
was  shot  and  killed  by  a  lieutenant 
of  the  Panama  police  force.  There 
was  a  baseball  game  in  the  city  be- 
tween nines  of  American  soldiers, 
and  a  special  train  brought  many 
comrades  of  the  players  to.  the  place. 
The  riot  occurred  after  the  game. 
General  Edwards,  commander  of  the 
American  forces,  says  in  his  report 
that  the  shooting  was  unprovoked. 
Langdon  and  others  in  the  Coast  Ar- 
tillery had  been  directed  to  pre- 
serve order.  The  police  were  club- 
bing and  shooting  unarmed  soldiers. 
He  protested,  and  was  shot  down. 
Three  other  soldiers  were  mortally 
wounded.  The  report  says  the  contro- 
versy was  like  others  that  have  pre- 
ceded it  in  Colon  and  Panama.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  local  police  are  always 
at  variance  with  American  soldiers 
or  sailors. 

This  affair  deserves  some  attention 
because  it  may  lead  to  action  in  ac- 
cord with  recommendations  from 
Colonel  Goethals  and  General  Ed- 
wards that  the  United  States  take 
over  the  policing  of  Panama  and  Co- 
lon, under  authority  granted  by 
treaty.  Such  action  may  lead  to  sharp 
controversy,  owing  to  the  attitude  of 
the  Panama  Government.  Dispatches 
from  the  Isthmus  say  that  President 
Porras  denounced  our  Government's 
investigation  as  an  attempt  to  as- 
sume police  jurisdiction,  adding  that 
the  people  of  Panama  would  oppose 
this  "until  they  had  shed  the  last 
drop  of  their  blood." 

^^    ^  The  unexpected  ac- 

No  Protectorate       ^.^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

forHayti  German    and    Ital- 

ian Governments  has  prevented  the 
establishment  in  Hayti,  by  the  United 
States,  of  a  fiscal  protectorate  like 
that  which  has  existed  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo for  several  years  past.  Our 
Government  withheld  recognition 
from  the  new  Government  of  General 
Guillaume  Sam,  Hayti's  latest  suc- 
cessful revolutionist  leader,  hoping 
that  he  would  accept  the  proposed 
protectorate.  The  project  involved 
use  by  the  United  States  of  Mole  St. 
Nicholas  as  a  naval  station.  It  is  said 
that  four-fifths  of  the  Panama  Canal 
traffic  passes  within  a  short  distance 
of  this  port.  Hayti  was  bankrupt  and 


provision  had  been  made  for  assist- 
ing her  in  negotiating  a  loan  in  New 
York.  It  was  thought  that  European 
nations,  being  now  engaged  in  war, 
would  take  no  interest  in  Haytian 
affairs. 

But  France  recognized  General 
Sam's  Government,  and  was  fol- 
lowed in  this  by  Germany  and  Italy. 
France  also  procured  for  Hayti  a  loan 
of  $1,000,000,  with  promise  of  more. 
The  resident  ministers  of  France  and 
Germany  are  said  to  have  acted  in 
harmony.  All  this  leaves  no  ground 
for  hope  that  there  will  be  an  Amer- 
ican fiscal  protectorate.  It  is  report- 
ed that  opposition  to  the  project  was 
increased  in  Hayti  by  the  publication 
of  Secretary  Bryan's  letter  to  the 
American  collector  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo, seeking  places  for  "deserving 
Democrats"  in  the  customs  service 
there. 

There  is  great  disappointment  in 
Nicaragua  because  our  Senate  failed 
to  ratify  the  treaty  under  the  terms 
of  which  that  country  was  to  receive 
$3,000,000.  The  American  Collector- 
General  of  Customs,  Mr.  Ham,  now 
in  the  United  States,  says  that  the 
money  is  sorely  needed  because  Nica- 
ragua is  bankrupt.  Her  revenues 
have  recently  declined,  and  her  inter- 
ests have  suffered  by  reason  of  the 
war. 


Unfortunate 
Mexico 


President  Garza  and 
Zapata  have  paid  $20,- 
000  indemnity  to  the 
widow  of  John  B.  McManus,  the 
American  resident  of  the  capital  who 
was  murdered  on  March  11.  This 
prompt  response  to  our  Government's 
demand  was  due  largely  to  the  efforts 
of  the  Brazilian  Minister,  Senor  Car- 
doso, who  has  shown  energy  and  good 
judgment  in  his  management  of 
American  affairs.  This  is  the  first 
payment  of  the  kind  made  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Madera  revolution. 
It  is  now  known  that  while  Carran- 
za's  men  held  the  capital,  not  long 
ago,  they  murdered  Barron  Smith, 
the  American  owner  of  a  large  ranch 
forty  miles  from  the  city,  with  four 
of  his  employees.  The  crimes  were 
committed  in  order  that  the  soldiers 
might  steal  Smith's  cattle. 

Official  announcement  is  made  bj'^ 
Garza,  thru  the  agency  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, that  the  Carranza  forces 
when  they  left  the  capital  took  from 
the  Treasury  vaults  and  carried 
away  $8,000,000  worth  of  securities 
which  had  been  deposited  there  as 
guarantees  in  connection  with  con- 
tracts and  concessions.  These  securi- 
ties are  owned  by  the  foreigners  who 
deposited  them. 

The  Governor  of  Yucatan,  General 
Argumedo,  with  nineteen  other  refu- 
gees, arrived  at  a  Cuban  port  last 


week  on  board  a  schooner.  Argume- 
do, fleeing  from  the  Carranza  army, 
brought  with  him  from  the  state 
Treasury  $2,000,000  in  gold.  His 
companions  had  $4,000,000  more. 

Reports,  based  upon  many  affida- 
vits, concerning  the  outrages  com- 
mitted in  the  capital  by  the  military 
forces  were  prepared  by  an  interna- 
tional committee  of  foreign  resi- 
dents and  sent  to  Washington.  Mr. 
Bryan  said  that  the  President  was  of 
the  opinion  that  publication  of  them 
would  not  contribute  to  the  welfare 
of  the  complainants.  Not  liking  this 
reply  they  sent  a  protest,  with  copies 
of  the  report,  by  an  agent  to  this 
country.  He  has  been  giving  the  story 
to  the  public.  It  is  a  disheartening 
one.  Mexico,  he  says,  is  drifting  to- 
ward total  destruction.  The  same 
committee  has  made  a  report  shovv- 
ing  that  there  may  be  famine  in 
many  parts  of  Mexico  before  July. 
The  supply  of  corn  is  inadequate, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  $41,000,000 
would  be  required  for  the  purchase 
of  what  will  be  needed.  But  the  peo- 
ple have  no  money.  Ex-President 
Huerta  sailed  from  Spain  last  week 
on  a  ship  bound  for  the  West  Indies. 
It  was  reported  that  he  was  to  enter 
the  revolutionary  field  with  the  sup- 
port of  rich  Mexican  exiles. 


Villa  and  His 
Foes 


Recent  military  oper- 
ations in  Mexico  have 
been  indecisive  and 
desultory,  pointing  to  no  settlement 
by  the  victory  of  any  faction.  Villa's 
men,  under  the  command  of  General 
Rodriguez,  were  repulsed,  with  heavy 
losses,  when  they  attacked  Matamo- 
ras.  It  is  admitted  that  300  were 
killed,  and  probably  the  number  was 
larger.  Brownsville,  near  at  hand,  re- 
ceived 210  of  Villa's  wounded. 

The  reverse  at  Matamoras  caused 
a  suspension  of  the  Villa  movement 
against  Tampico.  Villa  himself  was 
at  Torreon,  and  Obregon,  coming  up 
from  the  south,  was  preparing  to  at- 
tack that  place.  His  base  was  at  Que- 
retaro,  eighty  miles  north  of  the  cap- 
ital. 

Villa   spared  the  life   of   General 
Robles,  when  the  latter  surrendered 
to  him  at  Torreon.  Robles  is  one  of 
those  who  fled  from  the  capital  with 
President    Gutierrez.    Two    of    the 
party.   General  Blanco  and  General 
Almanza,  Villa  put  to  death  as  trai-; 
tors.  General   Benavides   escaped   to^ 
Texas,  and  Vasconcelos  made  his  way! 
to  Washington  as  an  envoy  for  Gu- 
tierrez. The  latter  is  dead  or  in  hid-i 
ing.  His  successor.  President  Garza 
now  at  the  capital  with  Zapata,  hai 
formed  a  new  Cabinet,  which  include; 
the   three   men    appointed   by   Villsj 
when    he   temporarily    assumed   th 
presidency. 
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OUR  BIG  BUSINESS  BLUNDER 

IGNORING  FUNDAMENTALS  IN  LEGISLATING  ABOUT  MODERN  BUSINESS 

BY  GEORGE  W.   PERKINS 


THE  first  mistake,  the  great 
fundamental  mistake  in  our 
dealings  with  big  business 
was  made  when  we  passed  the  Sher- 
man law.  It  was  made  because  our 
statesmen  and  legislators  utterly 
failed  to  understand  what  was  hap- 
pening. They  saw  the  country  threat- 
ened with  the  menace  of  large  busi- 
ness units  in  the  hands  of  unscrupu- 
lous men.  They  saw  growing  up  at 
that  time  business  practises  that 
were  immoral  and  decidedly  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole.  They  felt  that  these 
practises,  if  allowed  to  grow  in  num- 
ber and  magnitude,  would  work  seri- 
ous injury  to  the  commercial  inter- 
ests of  our  people. 

THE  EFFECT   OF  ELECTRICITY 

We  can  now  clearly  see  that  the 
legislators  of  that  day  did  not  realize 
that  a  mighty  and  rapid  transforma- 
tion was  taking  place  in  the  methods 
of  doing  business.  The  Sherman  law 
was  passed  in  1890,  fourteen  years 
after  the  telephone  was  first  used, 
for  it  was  in  1876  that  Bell  first 
talked  over  a  telephone  wire  at  Bos- 
ton, and  that  wire  was  only  a  few 
miles  long.  About  1890  the  telephone 
had  become  recognized  as  a  practical 
means  of  intercommunication ;  it  was 
being  used  in  business,  and  its  very 
use  annihilated  distance  and  made 
centralization  in  business  a  practical 
thing.  This  placed  in  the  hands  of 
men  of  unusual  ability  a  weapon  that 
they  had  never  had  before — a  mighty 


and  powerful  weapon — for  the  first 
time  since  man  was  created  he  found 
himself  able  to  talk  to  people  who 
were  many  miles  away  from  where  his 
body  was  located.  He  found  himself 
able  by  the  use  of  the  telephone  to 
send  his  mind,  thru  his  voice,  to  a  dis- 
tant point,  talk  and  do  business  with 
a  man  at  that  distant  point,  exactly 
as  tho  that  man  were  sitting  beside 
him  in  his  own  oflftce.  He  found  he 
could  do  this  many  times  in  one  day 
without  leaving  his  office  chair.  This 
meant  centralization,  meant  expand- 
ed opportunities  for  the  man  of  un- 
usual ability,  and  of  course  the  op- 
portunity was  taken  advantage  of. 

SHALL    WE    STOP   PROGRESS    OR   CHECK 
EVILS.? 

Now,  our  legislators  failed  utterly 
to  grasp  this  great  significant  fact. 
They  simply  saw  the  evil  that  was 
coming  out  of  the  new  order  of 
things  and  they  struck  at  it  with  a 
law  that  they  thought  would  compel 
men  to  continue  doing  business  as 
they  had  been  doing  it  in  the  past. 
They  seemed  utterly  to  overlook  the 
fact  that  the  great  new  instruments 
which  electricity  had  placed  in  the 
hands  of  business  men  were  the 
cause,  the  fundamental  cause  of  the 
great  change,  and  that  there  were 
only  two  possible  ways  to  prevent  the 
evils  which  they  saw  creeping  into 
business.  One  was  to  eradicate  the 
cause,  viz.,  prevent  the  use  of  the 
new  instruments  of  intercommunica- 
tion, and  the  other  was  to  enact  laws 
that  would  minimize  the  evils  result- 


ing from  the  use  of  these  new  instru- 
ments and  preserve  the  good  that 
might  come  from  their  use.  They  did 
not  realize,  apparently,  that  the  use 
of  electricity  was  bound  to  expand 
and  enlarge  the  opportunities  for 
trade,  and  so  they  passed  a  law  di- 
rectly aimed  at  the  restraint  of  trade; 

WHAT   MIGHT   HAVE  BEEN   DONE 

Therefore,  our  fundamental  mis- 
take was  made  in  the  failure  of  our 
legislators  to  understand  the  funda- 
mental thing  that  was  happening.  If, 
in  place  of  passing  the  Sherman  law 
they  had  passed  a  law  first  requiring 
that  a  group  of  men  wanting  to  or- 
ganize an  interstate  business  must 
go  to  Washington  and  get  a  federal 
license  or  charter  requiring  that  cap- 
italization under  such  charter  should 
be  fully  paid  in  in  cash,  making  it  a 
crime  to  issue  any  watered  stock, 
and,  second,  requiring  full  publicity 
of  any  such  company's  affairs,  so  that 
the  public  might  know  just  how  such 
a  group  of  men  were  conducting  their 
business,  nearly  all  the  ills  which  we 
have  suffered  since  the  Sherman  law 
was  passed  would  have  been  obviated 
and  our  business  in  place  of  being 
hamstrung  by  laws  and  continuous 
attacks  would  have  been  by  this  time 
far  along  the  road  to  international 
commercial  conquest. 

Is  it  not  high  time  that  we  realized 
the  fundamental  mistake  that  was 
made  in  1890  and  the  succeeding  mis- 
takes that  have  been  made  in  trj'ing 
to  uphold  that  original  mistake? 
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THE  FRANKENSTEINS  OF  KANSAS 


BY  H.   J.   HASKELL 


IT  is  assumed  in  the  office  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  which  claims 
a  sort  of  newspaper  jurisdiction 
over  the  state  of  Kansas,  that  it 
ought  to  be  no  trick  at  all  to  get  out 
a  column  of  clever  Kansas  notes  from 
the  Kansas  papers  every  day.  For 
only  see,  say  the  wise  ones,  who  the 
Kansas  editors  are. 

There  is  "Bill"  White  of  Emporia 
and  the  Emporia  Gazette,  author  of 
'A  Certain  Rich  Man  and  numerous 
other  things;  "Ed"  Howe  of  The 
Story  of  a  Country  Town,  whose  tra- 
dition is  still  remarkably  maintained 
on  the  Atchison  Globe;  Henry  Allen 
of  the  Wichita  Beacon,  who  acted  as 
spokesman  of  the  Roosevelt  forces 
after  the  abdication  of  Governor 
Hadley  at  the  Republican  convention 
in  Chicago;  "Charley"  Harger  of 
the  Abilene  Reflector,  indefatigable 
writer  for  the  magazines;  "Billy" 
Morgan  of  the  Hutchinson  News,  a 
director  of  the  Associated  Press ;  and 
many  others  who  are  known  thruout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  that  grassy 
quadrangle  called  Kansas. 

The  state  itself  presents  an  ideal 
field  for  the  development  of  the  small 
town  paper.  It  has  no  big  cities  and 
the  people  are  unusually  homogene- 
ous. Their  social  heredity  makes 
them  open  minded,  hospitable  to  new 
ideas  and  fond  of  discussion.  No- 
where is  there  a  more  responsive 
bewspaper  audience.  Reflecting  the 
environment  the  newspapers  are 
alert,  enterprising,  clever. 

One  of  the  distinctive  features  that 
have  developed  from  these  journal- 
istic conditions,  is  the  Frankenstein. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  Frankenstein, 
in  Mrs.  Shelley's  rather  dull  story  of 
,  that  name,  was  a  young  student  who 
constructed  a  monster  out  of  the 
remnants  of  the  dissecting  room  and 
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graveyard.  A  dim  recollection  of  this 
story  resulted  in  applying  the  name 
in  Kansas  to  the  rhythical  character 
used  by  an  editor  to  voice  some  par- 
ticular point  of  view.  A  paper  will 
frequently  quote  bits  of  wisdom — or 
folly — from  such  fictitious  person- 
ages as  Parson  Twine,  or  Judge  Adna 
P.  Gristlebone,  or  Prof.  Silas  Pewter. 
These  gentlemen  then  are  known  as 
the  Frankensteins  of  their  respective 
editors,  altho  there  is  nothing  grew- 
some  about  them  and  altho  in  strict- 
ness the  name  belongs  to  the  creator 
of  the  character  and  not  to  the  char- 
acter itself.  The  device  has  proved 
so  useful  that  it  has  been  quite  wide- 
ly adopted  and  no  well-regulated 
Kansas  newspaper  office  is  complete 
without  its  Frankenstein. 

Frequently  the  Frankenstein  is  a 
standpat  politician  whose  frank  ex- 
pression of  standpat  views  is  used  to 
make  them  seem  ridiculous.  The  lead- 
er in  this  class  is  undoubtedly  the 
Hon.  "Ab"  Handy  of  Sycamore 
Ridge,  made  famous  by  William  Al- 
len White  in  the  Emporia  Gazette. 
Incidentally  it  should  be  remarked 
that  "Hon"  in  Kansas  has  become  a 
word  of  itself,  and  is  no  longer  a 
contraction  for  "Honorable."  It  is  a 
derisive  appellation,  pronounced  as  it 
is  spelled,  with  an  aspirated  "H." 

Handy  is  the  typical  politician  of 
the  old  school,  who  served  in  the  com- 
missary department  from  Spottsyl- 
vania  Court  House  to  Appomatox, 
and  settled  in  Kansas  after  the  war. 
He  always  was  interested  in  politics 
and  was  candidate  for  sergeant-at- 
arms  for  the  lower  house  of  the  Leg- 
islature in  1889.  Later  he  became  as- 
sistant doorkeeper  in  the  house  and 
he  served  with  honor  at  the  Chicago 
headquarters  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  back  in  1896.  For 
distinguished  services  he  was  ap- 
pointed postmaster  at  Sycamore 
Ridge,  but  owing  to  irregularities  of 
a  deputy  he  was  forced  to  retire. 
"Hon."  Handy— they  use  "Hon"  as 
a  given  name  in  Kansas — is  of  course 
a  standpatter  and  he  hopes  eventu- 
ally to  come  back.  Incidentally,  "Ab" 
attended  the  Republican  national 
convention  of  1908  with  Mr.  White 
and  his  comments  on  it  were  wired 
all  over  the  country. 

Another  well-known  Frankenstein 
politician  is  Judge  Adna  P.  Gristle- 
bone,  head  of  the  cinder  beetle  quar- 
antine for  Kansas,  whose  interviews 
in  the  Coolidge  Enterprise,  a  myth- 
ical paper,  are  sometimes  reprinted 
in  the  Kansas  notes  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star  by  C.  A.  Blakesley,  the 
judge's  sponsor.  The  judge  is  much 
concerned  over  questions  of  patron- 
age in  connection  with  the  quaran- 


tine against  the  cinder  beetles,  which 
constantly  threaten  to  invade  the 
state  in  shipments  from  the  Colorado 
Fuel  and  Iron  Company.  These  de- 
structive insects,  be  it  known,  live  on 
iron.  They  will  gnaw  rails  to  a  mere 
skeleton  and  many  a  farmer  has  been 
spilled  on  the  road  driving  into  Cool- 
idge because  all  the  king-bolts  have 
been  eaten  off  the  wagon  by  cinder 
beetles.  Judge  Gristlebone  is  devoted 
to  the  G.  0.  P.,  and  is  involved  in 
frequent  controversies  with  his  an- 
cient enemy.  Major  Franklin  Osgood 
of  Amarillo,  Texas,  over  the  state  of 
the  nation.  The  judge  got  his  title 
from  having  once  been  an  unsuccess- 
ful candidate  for  coroner. 

Many  of  the  Frankensteins  are 
homely  philosophers.  E.  W.  Howe  in 
his  long  and  brilliant  connection  with 
the  Atchison  Globe  made  famous  the 
sayings  of  Parson  Twine  and  Drake 
Watson.  Parson  Twine,  for  instance, 
remarks :  "An  elderly  man  I  formerly 
met  every  day  disappeared  from  the 
streets  lately.  When  he  returned  I 
asked  him  how  he  was  getting  along. 
'Oh,  I'm  well,'  he  replied,  'but  my 
wife  is  ailing.  I  am  compelled  to 
spend  a  good  deal  of  time  with  her.' 
Later  I  learned  that  the  old  gentle- 
man's wife  was  well,  but  that  the  old 
gentleman  himself  had  been  ill  and 
was  failing  rapidly.  The  fiction  about 
his  wife  being  ill  was  his  way  of 
whistling  while  passing  thru  the 
Dark  Woods  of  old  age." 

Here  are  some  observations  of  the 
parson  and  Drake  Watson :  An  Atchi- 
son man  who  has  trouble  in  getting 
first-class  men  sent  to  Chicago  for 
one;  but  people  generally  believe  he 
got  a  cull.  I  don't  believe  a  man  is 
smart  just  because  he's  from  Chi- 
cago or  New  York  either.  .  .  .  When 
a  married  woman  has   nothing  else 
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to  grumble  about  she  expresses  re- 
gret that  she  is  not  a  school  teacher 
and  free." 

Bill  Sincaller  of  the  Vinland  Vine 
— both  Frankensteins  of  J.  L.  Brady 
of  the  Lawrence  Journal — makes 
such  observations  as  this:  "Mother, 
I  heard  a  man  say  down  the  street 
that  our  object  in  giving  Susie  music 
lessons  and  having  her  practise  so 
much  was  to  annoy  the  neighbors 
whom  we  disliked.  I'm  afraid  that 
has  had  something  to  do  with  it." 

Herbert  Cavaness  of  the  Chanute 
Tribune  has  recently  been  turning 
the  state  upside  down  thru  a  contro- 
versy with  William  Allen  White  over 
the  comparative  failings  and  merits 
of  the  slim  man  and  the  fat  man; 
Mr.  White  upholding  the  fat  man's 
side,  and  referring  to  Mr.  Cavaness 
as  "a  human  devil's  darning  needle." 
Mr.  Cavaness  has  a  Frankenstein  in 
Judge  Pettingill,  who  remarks,  for 
instance,  that  "the  sheath  gown  was 
probably  the  invention  of  some  man 
who  didn't  think  the  supply  of  rainy 
day  and  muddy  crossing  exhibitions 
equaled  the  demand." 

These  bits  of  wisdom,  are  from  Si 
Chestnut,  who  is  quoted  by  M.  P. 
Cretcher  in  the  Sedgwick  Panta- 
graph:  "It  pays  always  to  tell  your 
wife  the  truth.  I  make  it  a  rule  al- 
ways to  tell  my  wife  the  straight  of 
it,  so  that  if  I  have  to  tell  her  a  fib 
once  in  a  while  I  can  make  it  stick. 
...  I  believe  I  will  quit  attending 
church.  I  don't  go  very  often  as  it  is, 
but  every  time  I  do  go  the  minister 
always  appears  to  get  personal  in  his 
remarks." 

Hanch  Glover  and  Polk  Daniels  be- 
long to  Tom  Thompson  of  the  How- 


ard Courant.  Mr.  Thompson  has  told 
how  the  girl  he  was  interested  in 
back  at  school  in  the  Old  Days,  re- 
cited "Curfew  Shall  Not  Ring  To- 
night," to  his  breathless  admiration 
until  she  came  to  the  end.  Then : 
"'Go!  Your  liver  loves,'  said  Crom- 
well'— oh,  gee  whiz!" 

"The  other  day,"  Mr.  Thompson 
quotes  Hanch  Glover  as  saying,  "I 
heard  a  woman  criticizing  a  girl  for 
'chasing  the  boys.'  The  woman  said 
a  girl  should  be  reserved  and  modest 
and  should  'lay  back  on  her  oars,'  so 
to  speak,  till  the  boy  came  along  and 
chose  her.  That  sounds  all  right  and 
old  fashioned.  But  now,  to  be  honest, 
isn't  a  girl  just  as  rightly  entitled  to 
the  boy  she  wants  as  the  boy  is  to 
the  girl  he  wants?  Must  a  girl  fold 
her  hands  and  see  a  nice  boy  go  by 
when  by  a  little  smile,  perhaps  a 
wink,  and  certainly  by  a  little  chin 
taffy,  she  can  string  him  on  her  line 
and,  if  she  doesn't  want  him  for 
keeps,  at  least  try  him  out  and  see 
what's  in  him?" 

The  viewpoint  of  Prof.  Silas  Pew- 
ter of  Flint  Hills  may  be  gathered 
from  this  bit  of  a  biographical  sketch 
prepared  of  him  by  Clyde  Knox,  ed- 
itor of  the  Independence  Reporter: 
"The  story  of  Prof.  Silas  Pewter  of 
Hendricks  Township,  Chautauqua 
County,  is  but  the  story  of  a  life  of 
disappointment.  Silas  is  but  one  of 
that  innumerable  army  of  men  who 
believe  they  never  have  had  a  fair 
chance  in  life.  In  his  earlier  years  he 
was  a  school  teacher,  but  when  times 
changed  and  brought  new  methods 
of  teaching,  Silas  branded  them  as 
'new  fangled  notions'  and  pointing 
proudly  to  his  many  years  in  the 
schoolroom,  refused  to  adopt  them. 
This  resulted  in  the  elimination  of 
Silas  from  the  ranks  of  teachers." 
Now  past  seventy.  Professor  Pewter 
still  sits  by  the  fire  with  his  beard 
trimmed  to  a  fine  point  as  if  it  might 
be  the  index  of  a  piercing  intellect, 
and  contends  that  all  the  world  is 
wrong. 
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Then  there  is  Dodd  Gaston,  the 
Frankenstein  of  J.  E.  House  in  the 
Topeka  Capital,  who  expresses  re- 
gret that  his  lifelong  war  against  the 
parsnip  has  proved  unavailing.  The 
parsnip  is  still  accepted  in  some 
quarters,  he  declares,  for  food.  He 
has  long  contended  that  the  parsnip 
is  not  a  food  but  an  insult. 

Cy  Knocker  and  Bill  Booster  carry 
on  controversies  in  Homer  Hoch's 
Marion  Record.  Cy  is  the  village 
leader  against  all  such  tomfoolery  as 
foreign  missions  and  the  Santa  Claus 
nonsense.  He  has  been  unable  to  head 
off  the  town's  progress,  but  he  has 
"busted  many  a  pair  of  galluses 
a-tryin'."  Bill,  of  course,  his  invet- 
erate enemy,  helped  organize  the 
Commercial  Club  and  is  always  on 
the  job  to  help  the  town. 

M.  M.  Beck  sets  down  in  the  Hol- 
ton  Recorder  such  pieces  of  philoso- 
phy from  Adam  Croaker  as  this: 
"I  do  not  take  very  much  interest  in 
thunder  and  lightning,  and  even  in 
cyclones  and  earthquakes.  But  when 
I  am  awakened  in  the  still  hours  of 
night  by  bursting  water  pipes  I  am 
liable  to  sit  up  and  take  notice.  .  .  ." 

And  finally,  around  the  corner 
from  Kansas,  over  in  Missouri,  may 
be  cited  Aunt  Mandy  of  "Tom"  Bo- 
dine's  Paris  Mercury.  Aunt  Mandy 
is  the  intelligent,  shrewd,  unlettered 
country  woman,  who  observes  the 
men  and  women  about  her  and  speaks 
her  mind  on  their  foibles.  Says  Aunt 
Mandy:  "Jest  about  the  time  a  man 
accumulates  enough  money  to  own 
an'  operate  an  automobile,  his  wife 
gits  fat  an'  the  joy  uv  lookin'  like 
the  pictures  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  is  gone." 


THE  PASSING  OF  THE  FRIENDLY  ROAD 

BY   PHILIP  PRESCOTT  FROST 


MY  wife  and  I  hereby  cast  two 
votes  against  "good"  roads. 
If  Ginger  had  a  vote  he 
would  cast  the  third.  We  do  not  ex- 
pect to  outvote  the  motorists  who  cry 
aloud,  and  agitate,  and  write,  and 
spare  not  in  frantic  advocacy  of 
what  are  to  them  "good  roads."  We 
merely  wish  to  be  recorded  as  dis- 
senting. We  have  found  that  "good 
roads"  are  not  good  for  us. 

Nor  are  we,  my  wife,  myself  or 
Ginger,  rustics  who  by  campaigns  of 
education  have  been  shown  the  un- 
doubted economic  value  of  good 
roads — built  at  our  expense — only  to 
learn  that  motor  traffic,  as  the  needle 
seeks  the  pole,  seeks  out  the  good 
road,  that  motor  traffic  having  found 
the  good  road  develops  speed,  and 
that  as  speed  develops,  the  road 
disintegrates.  We  are  in  no  way  vic- 
tims of  this  little  financial  confidence 
game,  inherent  in  the  "good  roads 
movement"  at  its  present  stage.  We 
just  don't  like  the  "good"  road,  and  ' 
we  do  like  the  other  sort. 

My  wife  and  I  and  Ginger  prefer 
old,  neglected  dirt  roads,  narrow, 
winding,  hedged-in  wagon  tracks 
which  go  from  here  to  there  by  the 
shortest  route  thru  woods  and  over 
hilltops.  "Friendly"  roads,  we  call 
them — just  the  good  old  country 
roads  of  New  England.  And  because 
the  motorist  hates  them  they  are 
doomed,  passing,  and  in  many  places 
all  but  gone.  The  "good"  roads  of  to- 
day are  graded  and  ballasted  rights 
of  way  for  highway  locomotives,  laid 
out  in  prosaic  cuts  and  fills  and 
curves  and  tangents  like  a  railway. 
No  bush  or  tree  is  allowed  to  ob- 
struct the  all  important  view  ahead, 
or  cast  a  spot  of  shade  along  the 
dusty,  blistering  track.  They  built 
swift  cars  to  bring  them  to  the  beau- 
ties of  Nature,  then  they  destroyed 
the  beauties  of  Nature  to  build 
speedways  for  their  cars,  and  now 
they  sit,  straight  as  ramrods,  tossing 
about  in  their  tonneaus,  staring 
straight  at  the  road  ahead,  eating 
the  dust  of  the  cars  that  have  gone 
before,  watching  the  trembling 
hands  of  their  speedometers.  The 
finest  scenery  in  the  United  States 
may  hang  in  the  sky  above  them,  but 
they  never  by  any  chance  look  up.  As 
good  a  speedway  anywhere  would  be 
just  as  good  for  them.  Speed  is  the 
one  essential  thing. 

A  poor  road,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  individuality.  It  is  useless  to  try 
to  describe  it,  because  it  is  always 
changing.  It  holds  surprizes  for  you, 
unpremeditated  beauty  spots,  gifts 
of  fruit  and  flowers,  cool  seclusions. 
It  is  a  "slow"  road — in  miles  per 
hour — but  when  the  heat  of  the  day 
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In  The  Independent  recently  we 
published  an  article  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Lincoln  Highway  As- 
sociation urging  the  necessity  for 
impi~oved  highways.  Here  is  the 
other  side.  People  who  have  driven 
Ginger's  tribe  or  who  have  trod- 
den on  foot  the  friendly  road 
will  agree  that  improvement  soTne- 
times  spells  ruination  of  a  kindly 
byway.  But  the  motorist  cannot 
go  everywhere,  and  progress  is 
slow,  and  there  will  always  be 
the  longest  way  'round  where 
Ginger  and  two-legged  plodders 
can    be    at    peace. — The    Editor. 


is  past  and  the  grades  are  in  his 
favor  and  Ginger  swings  away  at  a 
smart  trot  down  the  short  pitches 
and  around  the  curves,  a  motor  car 
traveling  twice  as  fast  would  seem 
three  times  as  slow.  Give  the  motors 
their  dusty  speedways  along  water- 
level  routes — they  will  stay  there  all 
right — but  give  us  the  lonely  hill- 
tops, the  dirt,  tender  to  a  horse's 
foot,  soft  under  our  tires. 

Then,  too,  there  are  the  roads  over 
which  the  automobiles  dare  not  go, 
over  which  it  is  an  adventure  to 
travel  even  with  so  good  a  horse  as 
Ginger  and  a  well  tried  buggy.  We 
halted  one  morning  last  summer  at 
the  highest  point  of  such  a  road — 
that  between  Warren  and  North 
Woodstock  in  the  White  Mountains 
of  New  Hampshire,  miles  from  an 
inhabited  dwelling,  half  a  mile  high 
in  air,  close  under  the  peaks  of  Mt. 
Cushman  and  Waternomee,  buried  in 
ancient  forest.  For  thirty  miles 
north  and  south  this  rough  trail  was 
the  only  highway  across  the  moun- 
tain wall. 

Ginger,  being  unable  to  consult 
maps,  and  therefore  unable  to  medi- 
tate upon  such  matters,  and  being 
also  the  member  of  the  party  with 
the  real  work  to  do,  appeared  to  be 
interested  only  in  the  road  before  us. 
When  you  consider  how  much  there 
is  of  him,  emotionally  and  physically, 
a  horse  is  singularly  lacking  in  ex- 
pression, but  all  that  ears  and  neck 
could  show  of  interest  Ginger  was 
concentrating  upon  that  road.  His 
interest  was  contagious,  and  when 
we  had  looked  a  little  ourselves  we 
were  interested  too.  Something  was 
moving  down  there,  something  large, 
swaying  from  side  to  side  and  com- 
ing toward  us.  In  a  hurry  I  got  out 
the  thirty-eight — and  then  we  saw  it 
fairly.  It  was  farther  away  than  it 
had  at  first  seemed,  and  larger,  and 
it  was  a  buggy  top. 

We  pulled  out  as  far  as  we  could 
into  the  bushes  on  our  right,  and 
they  came  slowly  up  and  turned  out 


to  pass  us,  halting  for  a  friendly 
chat.  There  are  no  such  meetings  on 
the  automobile  roads.  We  exchanged 
notes  on  the  condition  of  the  road, 
agreed  that  we  fairly  divided  the 
honor  of  taking  the  first  buggy  of 
the  season  across  the  range,  and 
parted  like  old  acquaintances,  pulling 
ahead  to  plunge  down  on  our  respec- 
tive sides. 

It  was  appallingly  steep,  was  that 
road.  Ginger  sat  back  in  the  breech- 
ing and  slid  and  hopped  and  slid  and 
eased  us  down,  and  when  the  descent 
became  too  vertical  the  wife  got  out 
and  walked,  picking  berries  and 
woods  posies  by  the  way.  When  she 
dared  she  rode,  and  so,  at  last,  we 
rode  down  together  into  a  lumber- 
man's slash. 

Twenty  odd  years  ago  a  man  who 
had  driven  much  thru  this  region 
published  a  very  charming  little  book 
under  the  title,  Along  New  England 
Roads.  Ten  times  as  many  people 
tour  these  roads  today,  but  none  of 
them  are  moved  to  write.  Pictur- 
esque pot-holes  and  rock  formations 
which  were  charming  and  wonderful 
come  upon  unexpectedly  in  deep 
woods  now  smell  of  gasoline  and  echo 
to  the  squawk  of  automobile  horns, 
are  covered  with  signboards  and 
board  walks,  and — they  are  a  failure. 
Even  the  wonders  of  Nature  cease  to 
be  wonders  when  they  cease  to  be 
Nature.  The  charm  is  utterly  gone. 
"Motor  Flights"  between  "points  of 
interest"  are  all  we  have  to  show  for 
our  macadam. 

"If  you  love  your  horses  as  I  love 
mine,  you  will  need  no  such  advice," 
says  our  author  of  yesterday.  "Talk 
a  little  while  with  the  horses  before 
you  start,  chat  with  them  once  in  a 
while  along  the  road  .  .  .  and 
always  make  sure  to  speak  with  them 
when  the  day's  work  is  done."  Fancy 
such  advice  on  a  motor  road!  The 
language  addrest  to  a  gasoline  en- 
gine (three  speeds  forward  and  one 
reverse)  is  invariably  unfit  for  pub- 
lication. Yet  our  protest  is  not 
against  the  motor.  It  is  against  the 
destruction  of  the  friendly  country 
road  in  an  effort  to  favor  the  present 
limitations  of  the  motor.  The  perfec- 
tion of  the  motor  in  flexibility  and 
ease  of  control  will  some  day  bring 
the  pleasures  of  the  friendly  road 
within  the  reach  of  all,  if  it  has  not 
been  done  to  death  before  that  time 
shall  come.  My  wife  and  I  and 
Ginger  begin  to  have  our  misgivings. 
It  grows  harder  year  by  year  to  find 
the  kindly,  comfortable  ways  which 
cost  so  little,  and  in  pleasure  are 
worth  so  much,  which,  foolishly  per- 
haps, we  have  learned  to  love. 

Evanston,  Illinois 


THE  STRATEGY  OF  THE  GREAT  WAR 

BY  THE  INDEPENDENT'S  WAR  EDITOR  AND  NAVAL  EXPERT 


BYZANTIUM,  CONSTANTINOPLE,  STAMBUL  OR  TSARGRAD? 


LIKE  a  picture  flashed  upon  a 
screen,  the  center  of  interest 
in  the  Great  War  has  shifted 
suddenly  to  a  distant  scene.  We  for- 
get for  the  moment  the  entrenched 
lines  in  France  and  the  swift  march- 
es in  Poland  while  we  turn  our  eyes 
to  the  point  where  East  meets  West, 
to  that  Imperial  City  which  for 
twenty-five  centuries  has  been  the  de- 
sire of  many  nations  and  the  prize  of 
the  strongest.  Tho  the  rise  of  young- 
er and  richer  cities  have  robbed  Con- 
stantinople of  its  former  preemi- 
nence in  wealth  and  luxury,  it  retains 
the  strength  and  beauty  with  which 
it  was  endowed  by  nature.  "At  the 
meeting  of  two  seas  and  two  conti- 
nents, like  a  diamond  set  between 
sapphires  and  emeralds,"  the  City  of 
Constantine  occupies  a  unique  situ- 
ation which  enables  it  to  command 
the  water  traffic  north  and  south  and 
the  land  traffic  east  and  west. 

Napoleon's  aphorism,  "Who  holds 
Constantinople  rules  the  world,"  ex- 
presses well  the  importance  which 
has  always  attached  to  the  strategic 
value  of  that  city.  Since  Constanti- 
nople has  been  held  for  centuries  at 
a  time  by  two  of  the  weakest  and 
most  inefficient  nations  in  the  world, 
the  later  Byzantine  and  later  Otto- 
man empires,  it  is  evident  that  its 
ownership  does  not  necessarily  carry 
with  it  the  lordship  of  the  world. 
But  the  fact  that  these  two  decadent 
powers  were  able  by  the  mere  pos- 
session of  this  point  to  exert  an  in- 
fluence over  world  politics  to  which 
their  inherent  strength  in  no  wise  en- 
titled them,  proves  its  importance 
and  the  question  of  its  future  ov^n- 
ership  is  one  of  the  most  momentous 
and  difficult  of  the  problems  the 
Great  War  has  to  solve.  The  Allies  are 
rivals  when  it  comes  to  the  question 
of  Constantinople.  During  the  nine- 
teenth century  it  was  the  fixed  belief 
of  the  British  that  the  acquisition  of 
the  city  by  a  European  power  would 
put  the  empire  in  peril.  Every  time 
that  Russia  reached  out  to  grasp  the 
prize  Great  Britain  interposed  by 
arms  or  diplomacy  to  protect  the 
Turks.  In  the  Crimean  War,  British, 
French,  Turkish  and  Italian  troops 
joined  in  the  attack  upon  Russia. 
Now  the  Russian,  French  and  Brit- 
ish fleets  are  joining  in  the  effort  to 
take  Constantinople  from  the  Turks. 
What  will  become  of  it  later  nobody 
knows  but  the  diplomats,  and  perhaps 
not   they.       That    Russia's    attitude 


has  not  changed  is  shown  by  the  dec- 
laration of  Foreign  Minister  Sazon- 
off  in  the  Duma  and  the  following 
resolution  passed  unanimously  by  the 
congress  of  representatives  of  the  no- 
bility now  in  session  at  Petrograd : 

The  vital  interests  of  Russia  require 
full  possession  of  Constantinople  and 
both  shores  of  the  Bosporus  and  the 
Dardanelles  and  the  adjacent  islands. 

The  British  Foreign  Minister,  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  stated  to  Parliament  a 
few  weeks  ago  that  Great  Britain  ap- 
proved of  Russia's  desire  for  a  south- 
ern port  tho  he  avoided  specifying 
Constantinople,  a  wise  reticence  in 
view  of  the  many  claimants.  Greece, 
assuming  to  be  the  inheritor  of  the 
Greek  empire,  aspires  to  its  capital. 
The  Bulgars  might  have  taken  it 
three  years  ago  if  the  interposition 
of  the  powers  had  not  checked  their 
victorious  advance  at  the  Chataldja 
line.  Italy's  interests  are  so  greatly 
involved  that  she  is  likely  to  enter 
the  war.  Austria's  policy  has  always 
had  as  its  goal  the  acquisition  of  the 
Balkan  peninsula.  Germany  had 
looked  on  Asia  Minor  as  the  most 
favorable  opening  for  its  colonial  de- 
velopment and  has  gradually  replaced 
England  as  the  friend  and  "protec- 
tor" of  the  Ottoman  empire. 

"The  way  to  Constantinople  lies 
thru   Vienna"    is    an    old    Russian 
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The  stars  show  the  chief  forts  which  stand  in  the 

way  of  the  Russian  advance  from  the  Black  Sea 

on    Constantinople 


maxim.   But  the  Russians  now  are 
taking  a  shorter  cut  to  the  goal  of 
their    long    desire.    Their    fleet    has; 
skirted   the   western    shore   of    the 
Black  Sea  and  is  now  striving  to  en- 
ter the  Bosporus.  It  is  an  old  route 
to  them.  Over  a  thousand  years  ago 
they  took  it  first,  and  would,  accord- 
ing to  the  legend,  have  reached  the 
city  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  per- 
sonal   intervention    of    the    Virgin 
Mary.  In  those  days  there  was  a  dis- 
tinction   between    the    Russian    and 
Slavic  races.  The  Slavs  were  a  sim- 
ple,   unorganized    people,   barbarous: 
but  not  warlike,  and  the  frequency  of 
their  appearance  as  captives  in  the 
market  made  their  name  the  generic 
term  for  slaves.    The    Rus    were    of 
that  energetic  race  of  Scandinavian 
origin  which  invaded  France  under 
RoUo,  England  under  William,  Italy 
under    Robert    and    Russia    under 
Rurik,  in  every  country  becoming  the 
dominant  element  in  the  population, 
which  can  still  be  discerned  in  spite 
of  a  thousand  years  of  intermarriage. 
Russian    history    dates    from    the 
time  when  these   Vikings    of    Kiev, 
under  the  leadership  of  Askold  and 
Dir,  set  out  to  conquer  Constantino- 
ple, for,  says  the  Byzantine  historian 
Photius,    the   men    of   Rus   hitherto 
"unknown  and  of  no  account"  became 
by   that   act    "most    renowned    and 
glorious"  and  "boundlessly  bold  and 
proud."  Yet  their  first  attempt  was  a 
failure,  for  as  their  two  hundred  gal- 
leys  swept  down  the  Bosporus   the 
Byzantine    Emperor    and    Patriarch 
knelt    in   prayer   before   the   sacred 
shrine.   At  daybreak  the   Patriarch 
took  the  wonder-working  robe  of  the 
Virgin  and  marching  with  a  proces- 
sion of  priests  and  choir  boys  to  the 
shore,  dipped  it  into   the   Bosporus. 
Let  Nestor,  the  chronicler,  tell  the 
story  in  his  own  words : 

Instantly  the  waves,  which  before 
were  smooth  and  still,  arose  in  anger 
and  began  to  roar,  and  the  ships  of  the 
idolatrous  Russians  were  dispersed, 
dashed  upon  the  shore  and  broken  in 
pieces  so  that  few  escaped  the  disaster 
or  chanced  to  reach  their  own  land 
again. 

But  the  next  Russian  expedition 
against  Constantinople,  that  of  906,^ 
avoided  the  perils  of  the  Bosporus,* 
both  natural  and  miraculous,  for  we 
are  told  that  Oleg  put  wheels  on  his 
boats  and  sailed  overland  to  the  city 
wall.  This  kind  of  vehicle,  the  land 
yacht,  used  to  be  seen  upon  our  west- 
ern plains,  but  has  not  been  used  in 
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the  present  war.  The  automobile  has  taken  its  place.  But 
another  engine  of  war,  which  the  Byzantines,  for  some 
reason  unexplained,  used  in  preference  to  the  Virgin's 
robe  for  warding  off  the  later  attacks  of  the  Russians, 
has  been  revived  by  the  Germans  within  the  last  few 
months.  This  was,  in  the  words  of  the  chronicler,  "a  kind 
of  winged  fire  which  leaped  upon  the  Russians  and  made 
them  take  to  the  water  to  save  themselves,  but  many  were 
drowned  by  the  weight  of  their  helmets."  The  famous 
"Greek  fire,"  which  burned  the  wooden  boats,  was  doubt- 
less the  stream  of  blazing  petroleum  with  which  the  Ger- 
mans have  of  late  been  spraying  the  French  trenches. 

Several  times  did  the  Northmen  force  the  Imperial  City 
to  pay  tribute  but  they  never  occupied  it.  The  prophecy 
found  inscribed  upon  the  foot  of  the  bronze  statue  of 
Bellerophon,  which  foretells  the  coming  of  the  time  when 
the  Russians  should  take  Constantinople  still  lacks  fulfil- 
ment a  thousand  years  after,  tho  now  it  looks  as  if  the 
day  is  near.  It  was  rather  Constantinople  which  conquered 
Russia  in  the  spiritual  sense.  When  the  Russians  came  to 
the  choice  of  a  religion  they  sent  a  commission  about  to 
compare  the  various  faiths.  The  Mohammedan  required 
the  abandonment  of  pork  and  wine,  so  they  would  have 
none  of  it.  The  delegates  visited  the  German  Catholic 
churches,  but  reported  that  the  service  was  barren  and 
unbeautiful.  But  when  they  came  to  the  Church  of  St. 
Sophia  "it  seemed  as  tho  we  were  in  Heaven,  for  in  sooth 
on  earth  it  is  vain  to  find  such  magnificence."  So  the 
Russians  became  Greek  instead  of  Latin  Christians. 

Altho  they  built  a  St.  Sophia  of  their  own  at  Kiev  they 
have  never  ceased  to  long  for  the  Mother  Church.  Their 
affections  have  always  been  fixed  upon  Tsargrad,  the  City 
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BYZANTIUM,  CONSTA 

IN     THE     MIDDLE    OF    THE    PICTURE    IS    THE    i 
THE     SUBURB    OF     GALATA.     BEYOND     GALATA 
ACES,     VILLAS     AND     GARDENS,     BEHIND     WHI< 
SEA.     ON     THE    EXTREME    RIGHT    IS    SERAGLIO 
THE    EARLY    SULTANS,    AND    BEYOND    ACROSS 
AND    MINARETS    OF    YENI    VALIDEH    JAMI    OR 

MAY  BE   SEEK 

of  the  Czar,  upon  the  sunny  shores  of  the  Boi 
rather  than  upon  Petrograd,  the  city  which  Petei 
upon  the  ice-bound  coast  of  the  Baltic. 

But  first,  the  Russians  have  to  force  the  Bos 
which  they  are  not  likely  to  find  easier  than  the  I 
and  French  are  finding  the  Dardanelles.  Tho  short , 
Bosporus  is  narrower  and  quite  as  crooked.  At  i1 
rowest  point,  where  only  810  yards  wide,  stand  the  i 
of  Asia  and  the  Castle  of  Europe,  which  have.f 
years  kept  the  commerce  of  the  Black  Sea  at  the  i 
of  the  Turk.  The  first  of  these  strongholds,  Anatc 
sar,  was  built  by  Sultan  Bayezid  I  in  1393.  The  >o 
Hissar,  on  the  opposite  or  western  shore,  was  b  1' 
Mohammed  II  in  1452  as  a  preliminary  to  his  s 
Constantinople  a  few  months  later.  It  was  from 
on  this  promontory  that  Darius  watched  the  cros 
the  Persian  army  into  Europe. 

Between  this  point  and  the  Sultan's  palace  of 
Kiosk  may  be  seen  upon  the  hills  of  the  western  1 
the  Bosporus  the  handsome  buildings  of  the  two 
can  colleges:  Robert  College,  which  has  for  fift; 
been  educating  the  young  men  of  all  the  races 
Turkish  empire  and  the  Balkan  states,  and  Co 


nople  College,  for  girls,  which  last  year  moved  ov' 
the  Asiatic  side.  If  Russia  should  gain  Constanti 
would  probably  mean  the  suppression  of  these 
tions  unless  special  provision  were  made  for  ther 
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MBUL— OR  TSARGRAD? 

VER  THE  GOLDEN  HORN  FROM  STAMBUL  TO 
Y  BE  SEEN  THE  HILLS,  COVERED  WITH  PAL- 
NS  TO  THE  LEFT  ON  ITS  WAY  TO  THE  BLACK 
^NCIKNT  BYZANTIUM  AND  THE  PALACE  OF 
ISIATIC  SHORE  ABOVE  SKUTARI.  THE  DOMES 
JF  THE  SULTAN'S  MOTHER,"  BUILT  IN  1663, 
)P  THE  BRIDGE 

y,  for  the  Czar  allows  no  such  educational  or  mis- 
ry  enterprises  in  his  dominions.  Nor  are  Greece, 
a  or  Rumania  so  tolerant  as  the  Turk.  Bulgaria,  on 
ther  hand,  welcomes  foreign  schools  and  has  a  spe- 
fondness  for  Robert  College  because  many  of  the 


men  who  are  now  leading  Bulgaria  into  a  higher  civiliza- 
tion were  educated  there. 

The  proud  city  on  the  Bosporus  for  which  the  powers 
are  now  struggling  has  had  many  masters  and  borne 
many  names  in  its  time.  It  was  Byzantium  from  B.  C.  658 
to  A.  D.  330;  then  Constantinople  to  1453,  .when  the  last 
of  the  Constantines  was  killed  in  the  breach  thru  which 
the  Ottomans  entered.  Since  then  it  has  been  known  by 
those  who  possest  it  as  Stambul,  and  it  remains  for  the 
future  to  decide  when,  if  ever,  it  shall  become  Tsargrad. 


E  IMPENETRABLE  DARDANELLES  AND  THE  INVISIBLE  BLOCKADE 

BY  PARK   BENJAMIN 


NAVAL  force  attacks  fortifications  commanding 

L narrow  straits  either  to  reduce  or  to  capture  them 
and  so  clear  the  way  to  a  guarded  objective,  or  to 
)ast  them  and  so  rapidly  attain  the  goal,  leaving  the 

in  the  enemy's  hands.  In  the  first  case  the  coopera- 
of  a  land  force  is  almost  axiomatically  necessary.' 
dmiral  Mahan  puts  it  "a  ship  can  no  more  stand  up 
ist  a  fort  costing  the  same  money  than  a  fort  could 
^  race  with  a  ship !  The  quality  of  the  one  is  ponder- 
!ss  enabling  great  passive  strength:  that  of  the  other 
obility."  After  the  bombardment  of  the  forts  at 
mdria,  Egypt,  in  1882,  Admiral  Seymour  announced 

vessels  are  not  and  never  will  be  able  to  fight  forts 
^en  terms,"  and  Admiral  Coulomb  (in  his  lifetime 
of  British  strategists)    commenting  on  this   adds 

broad  issue  so  put  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  all 


the  modern  improvements  in  ships  have  been  met  by 
equivalent  improvements  in  forts  and  unless  the  capacity 
for  engaging  at  longer  ranges  be  a  change,  there  is 
none."  Most  purely  naval  attacks  on  coast  forts,  intended 
to  destroy  or  capture  or  occupy  them,  have  in  the  end 
failed. 

Between  capturing  fortifications  and  passing  them 
there  is  a  wide  difference,  which  hinges  mainly  upon  the 
delay  enforced  upon  the  ships  in  the  effort  to  run  the 
gauntlet.  Indeed,  it  is  maintained  by  high  authority  that 
fortifications  in  and  of  themselves  cannot  prevent  the 
passing  of  ships,  but  that  they  must  be  supplemented  by 
obstructions  in  the  channel.  Such  obstructions  may  be 
passive,  as  for  example,  fixed  mines;  or  active,  as  for 
example,  floating  mines  carried  to  the  invader  by  the 
current  or  tide,  submarines,  fire  rafts,  the  counter  attack 
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of  vessels  or  of  mobile  torpe- 
does launched  from  the  shore,  or 
even  of  dejec tiles  dropt  from  aero- 
planes. It  will  be  seen  therefore  that 
the  successful  prevention  of  fort  run- 
ning depends  on  tvi^o  factors,  the  gun- 
fire of  the  forts  and  the  efficacy  of 
the  obstructions,  paralleling  in  a 
sense,  the  two  factors  of  the  gunfire 
of  the  ships  and  the  assault  of  the 
land  force  which  determine  the  per- 
manent reduction  and  capture  of  for- 
tifications generally.  In  distant  times 
before  effective  obstructions  were 
known,  or  their  importance  under- 
stood, ships  ran  past  harbor  batteries 
successfully;  but  in  later  days  the 
obstructions  have  played  a  promi- 
nent part.  We  jumped  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  early  monitors  of  the 
Civil  War  with  their  huge  shell  guns 
and  heavy  armor  were  practically  in- 
vulnerable and  could  safely  run  the 
earthworks  and  old  masonry  forts  at 
Charleston.  Eight  of  them  tried  and 
encountered  rope  obstructions  which 
delayed  them,  so  that  after  only  forty 
minutes,  five  were  disabled,  one  went 
down  at  her  anchor  the  next  day  and 
the  effort  ended  in  failure. 

The  great  merit  of  Farragut's  vic- 
tories at  Mobile  and  New  Orleans  lay 
in  the  fact  that  he  gained  his  ob- 
jective despite  the  worst  obstruc- 
tions that  the  times  afforded.  The 
forcing  of  the  Dardanelles  has  been 
a  naval  crux  for  centuries.  Ad- 
miral Elphinstone  in  command  of  a 
Russian  fleet  accomplished  it  in  1770. 
Admiral  Duckworth  with  five  wooden 
Pritish  line  of  battle  ships- did  it  in 
1807.  Admiral,  Hornby  (British) 
started  to  do  it  in  1882,  and  unex- 
pectedly met  with  no  resistance,  but 
his  report  states  that  it  was  very 
doubtful  if  his  ships  could  have  with- 
stood the  plunging  fire  from  the  forts 
on  the  lofty  banks. 

The  defenses  of  the  Dardanelles  are 
now  greatly  different  from  those  of 
twenty-five  years  ago.  Not  only  have 
some  thirty  forts  of  the  most  modern 
type,  mounting  high  power  guns,  re- 
placed the  masonry  and  earthwork 
batteries,  but  they  have  been  ar- 
ranged with  great  engineering  skill 
to  enfilade  one  another  and  to  create 
a  series  of  smothering  cross  fires  in 
a  waterway  less  than  a  mile  in  width. 
In  this  narrow  channel  are  thickly 
planted  mine  fields.  Near  it  lurk  sub- 
marines reported  to  have  been  sent 
piecemeal  overland  from  Germany, 
and  means  are  provided  for  launch- 
ing automobile  torpedoes  from  the 
shores.  Even  more  dangerous  are  the 
floating  mines  which  can  be  set 
adrift  anywhere  to  the  eastward  of 
the  straits  with  the  certainty  that 
the  strong  prevailing  current  will 
ultimately  sweep  them  down  upon  the 
invading  vessels. 


The  question  which  has  just  been 
tried  out  was  whether  modern  battle- 
ships can  accomplish  the  task  of 
passing  modern  forts  while  overcom- 
ing modern  obstructions  any  better 
than  their  predecessors  did  in  meet- 
ing the  corresponding  defenses  of 
earlier  days.  The  attempt  was  made 
by  a  great  fleet.  The  "Queen  Eliza- 
beth," one  of  the  newest  and  most 
powerful  of  British  battleships, 
threw  projectiles  of  nearly  a  ton 
weight  each,  into  the  forts,  from  a 
distance  of  twelve  miles.  The  hail  of 
shells  was  continuous.  The  entrance 
forts  were  quickly  silenced,  and  with- 
in four  days  the  path  to  the  narrows 
was  suflficiently  clear  to  warrant  di- 
rect attack  by  the  "Agamemnon"  and 
"Lord  Nelson,"  covered  by  four 
French  battleships,  and  firing  at 
ranges  of  from  12,000  to  14,000 
yards.  But  at  the  end  of  seven  hours' 
engagement,  one  French  and  two 
British  battleships  were  sunk  and 
other  vessels  badly  damaged.  The 
casualties  were  at  first  attributed  to 
floating  mines,  but  later  reports  in- 
dicate that  the  fire  of  the  forts  was 
effective,  and  that  the  obstructions  in 
the  channel  performed  their  usual 
part. 

It  is  announced  that  an  army  is 
being  prepared  to  assault  the  forts, 
which  is  the  best  proof  that  any  at- 
tempt to  run  them  has  failed.  The 
operation  therefore  becomes  a  mili- 
tary rather  than  a  naval  one,  with 
the  fleets  acting  as  auxiliaries  to  the 
land  forces.  If  the  combined  attack 
reduces  the  forts — and  this  may  be 
a  long  and  difficult  proceeding,  for 
they  are  armed  with  very  heavy  ar- 
tillery, the  road  to  Constantinople 
will  be  cleared;  but  that  is  a  long 
way  different  from  the  brilliant  dash 
of  the  battleships  which  it  was  hoped 
would  bring  them  in  a  few  days  to 
the  desired  harbor  of  the  Golden 
Horn. 


When  the  invisible  German  block- 
ade was  established  seven  weeks  ago, 
there  was  a  sort  of  breathless  await- 
ing of  sinkings  and  explosions  and 
of  sudden  paralysis  of  British  com- 
merce. Instead,  hardly  a  baker's 
dozen  of  British  merchantmen  have 
been  destroyed,  and  of  these  the  car- 
goes have  been  more  valuable  than 
the  ships  themselves.  All  have  been 
slow  vessels  which  the  submarines 
could  overtake,  or  against  which  they 
could  aim  torpedoes  with  a  good 
chance  of  hitting.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  fast  liners  have  been  threat- 
ened the  results  have  been  nil.  While 
the  reports  are  contradictory  as  to 
numbers,  probably  four  of  the  best 
German  sea-going  submarines  have 
been  sunk,  together  with  some  of  the 
lighter  or  coast  defense  type.  There 


has  been  nothing  resembling  a  stop- 
page of  British  commerce.  Probably 
no  one  more  than  the  German  Ad- 
miralty would  have  been  surprized 
if  there  had  been,  for  despite  the 
rapid  building  of  submarines  which 
has  gone  on  in  Germany  since  the  war 
began,  there  is  no  evidence  that  she 
possesses  anything  approaching  a 
suflficiency  of  these  vessels  capable  of 
keeping  the  sea  at  the  long  distances 
from  their  bases  of  supply,  which 
they  must  do  in  order  effectively  to 
blockade  the  British  coast. 

Like  the  preceding  German  naval 
raids,  the  present  operation  is  largely 
experimental,  besides  being  especial- 
ly designed  to  exasperate  and  demor- 
alize. The  exasperation  has  reached 
the  Admiralty  as  is  shown. by  the  de- 
nial of  the  usual  privileges  of  prison- 
ers of  war  to  the  crew  of  the  "U-12" 
sunk  by  a  British  destroyer,  and  the 
intimation  that  they  may  hereafter 
be  tried  for  "piracy."  Piracy  is  au- 
thoritatively defined  as  "an  act  of 
real  or  threatened  violence  br  threats 
of  violence  without  proper  authority 
committed  by  a  privately  owned  ves- 
sel upon  the  high  seas  with  intent  to 
plunder."  The  German  submarine 
was  a  regularly  commissioned  war 
ship,  flying  a  recognized  flag,  operat- 
ed by  regularly  commissioned  oflficers 
and  crew,  and  her  acts  were  not  for 
plunder.  The  Admiralty  would  prob- 
ably, therefore,  have  much  difficulty 
in  getting  a  British  court  to  accept 
its  view  of  the  offense  alleged. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War 
the  Government  wished  to  hang  Se- 
cessionists instanter.  But  after  we 
had  specifically  announced  our  in- 
tention of  doing  this  in  the  case 
of  some  "pirates"  taken  on  Con- 
federate vessels,  the  reminder  that 
"quite  a  large  number  of  Union  offi- 
cers imprisoned  in  Richmond  would 
instantly  meet  the  same  fate,  caused 
speedy  reconsideration. 

Demoralization  is  a  perfectly  well 
settled  naval  end,  and  in  fact  is  one 
of  the  three  cardinal  objects,  of 
which  destruction  and  disorganiza- 
tion are  the  other  two.  In  other 
words,  you  try  (1)  to  destroy  the 
enemy's  ships;  (2)  to  disorganize 
their  crews,  so  that  discipline  breaks 
down,  so  that  orders  cannot  be  fol- 
lowed or  transmitted,  and  team  work, 
so  to  speak,  is  prevented,  and  (3)  to 
demoralize  the  individuals  so  that 
by  "fear  or  undue  nervous  strain  all 
the  fight  is  taken  out  of  them.  Even 
a  naval  crew  expressly  drilled  for 
months  or  years  to  endure  this  ner- 
vous strain,  cannot  stand  it  indefi- 
nitely. Its  effect  on  a  merchant  crew 
is  great,  for  there  is  the  constant 
fear  of  the  appearance  of  the  dread- 
ed periscope  or  of  the  little  line  of 
white   water   which    it    makes    even 
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HERE'S  GOOD   NEWS  FOR 
OUTDOOR  LOVERS 

Vacation  days  are  coming!     Let's  fill  them  with  the  finest  of  summer  pleasures — 
a  cottage  on  the  shore. 

And  best  of  all,  let's  build  our  own  cottage,  fashion  it  with  our  own  hands.  A 
week  will  do  it — complete  it — a  Sovereign  Readi-Cut  Summer  Cottage.  It's  the 
very  best  of  fun ;  the  work  is  easy  and  the  cost  so  small. 


Aladdin  Readi-Cut  Houses 

The  fame  of  ALADDIN  Readi-Cut  Houses  has 
spread  to  every  hamlet  in  this  broad  country.  The 
word  ALADDIN  has  come  to  mean  Quality  Homes, 
Economy  Homes — ;and  Happy  Homes.  Wherever 
you  live,  some  neighbor  is  now  living  happily  in 
his  ALADDIN.  Let  us  direct  you  to  him.  Talk 
with  him.  Ask  him  how  he  enjoyed  the  winter  in 
lis  ALADDIN — the  below  zero  weather  that  tests 
the  warmth  of  construction.  Ask  him  about  ALAD- 
DIN Golden  Rule  Service.  Ask  liim  about 
ALADDIN  money  saving  prices.  These  tests  lift 
.\LADDIN  out  of  the  experiment  class.  You  are 
as  safe  in  your  dealings  with  ALADDIN  as  you 
are  with  your  own  bank. 

Sovereign  Summer  Cottages 

Sovereign  Readi-Cut  Summer  Cottages  are  built 
on  the  same  system  as  our  famous  ALADDIN 
homes.  They're  built  of  the  same  wonderful  ma- 
terial, too —  the  lumber  that  has  made  ALADDIN 
famous  over  the  world.  The  sawing,  measuring 
and  fitting  is  all  done  in  our  famous  mills — by 
e.xperts.  Your  "work"  is  but  to  put  the  material 
in  place  and  drive  the  nails.  And  how  fast  it 
grows    under    your    hands  I       You    alone    can    equal 


the  work  of  three  carpenters — and  without  any  pre- 
vious experience.  W  e'll  guarantee  this  statement. 
And  you  will  have  the  strongest,  sturdiest  and 
tightest  cottage  on  the  shore — and  the   handsomest. 

Sovereign  Cottages   from   $100  Up 
—  Complete 

Put  one  year's  rental  into  a  Sovereign  Cottage 
and  it's  yours  for  all  the  summers  that  follow. 

Send  for  the  big  catalog  today  and  see  for  your- 
self how  cheaply  you  can  own  your  own  summer 
cottage.  You  receive  it  at  the  station  complete. 
All  lumber  is  shipped  cut  to  fit,  together  with  ali 
doors,  windows,  glass,  shingles,  hardware,  locks, 
nails,  paint  and  trim — everything.  No  delay  wait- 
ing for  materials^and  you'll  save  one-third  at  least. 
Hunter's  Lodges,  $ioo;  four-room  cottages  with 
porch,  $198;  seven-room  cottages  with  36x8  ft. 
porch,  $443.  Whatever  price,  size  or  design  you 
want,  you'll  find  in  the  splendid  Sovereign  line 
of  cottages.  Shall  we  send  you  the  catalog  at 
once? 

What  You  Get 

ALADDIN  houses  are  complete.  You  get  ma- 
terial absolutely  guaranteed  to  be  sufficient  for  the 
completion  of  your  house,  as  follows:  Sills,  cut  to 
fit;  joists,  cut  to  fit;  studding,  cut  to  fit;  building 
paper;  subfloor,  cut  to  fit;  rafters,  cut  to  fit;  roof 
sheathing,  cut  to  fit;  siding,  cut  to  fit;  outside 
finish;  knotless  flooring,  cut  to  fit;  b.th  and  plaster 
or  plaster  board;  knotless  inside  finish,  knotless 
doors,  knotless  casings,  knotless  base  board,  win- 
dows, sash,  glass,  nails  of  all  sizes,  locks,  hinges, 
tin  flashing,  paints,  oils,  varnishes,  stains,  putty  and 
shellac,  with  complete  drawings,  illustrations  and 
instructions  for  erection  —  Tlje  Complete  House. 
The  big  ALADDIN  Catalog  No.  1330  tells  all  the 
interesting  facts. 


Famous 

Dollar-a-Knot 

Guarantee 

The  ALADDIN  Dollar- 
a-Knot   Guarantee    is    a 
clear   expression    and 
a  concrete  example 
of  our  conBdence 
in      our    lumber. 
It  is  your  protec- 
tion,     over     our 
signature,  of  High- 
est Quality.     Alad- 
din  prices  speak   for 
themselves — and    never 
fail     to     astonish      home 
builders.     Aladdin   custom- 
ers save  as  high  as  $1000  on 
their  homes.     The  great  catalog — 
the  original  Readi-Cut  catalog — will 
interest    aad 
_  please    you.       It 
^   i    is  sent  free,  for 


Ask  about  the  complete  5  room  ALADDIN  house  for  $298 


NORTH   AMERICAN    CONSTRUCTION    CO. 

HOMEBUILDERS  TO  THE  NATION 
1331  Aladdin  Avenue,  Bay  City,  Mich. 

Mills  in  Michigan,  Florida,  Louisiana  and  Oregon 


North  American 
1331  Aladd 

Please  send  Ca 
Summer  Cottage 

Name    

Street     

Town    


Catalog    Coupon— Tear    Here 
^ 

Construction  Co.,  | 

in  Avenue,  Bay  City,  Mich.  | 

talog  No.   1330.  I 

[     ]  Dwelling   [     ]     | 

I 
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See  Chautauqua  First 

(Midway  between  New  York  and  Chicago) 

During  two  months  every  year,  Chautauqua  is  the 
greatest  center  for  popular  education  in  the  world 

^  The  slogan,  "See  America  First,"  expressive  of  a  great  deal  of  wisdom  in  the  past,  now  takes 
the  imperative  mood.  German  baths,  old  castles  on  the  Rhine,  the  genius  and  effervescence  of 
Paris,  the  wealth  of  great  "galleries,  are  not  for  this  summer's  enjoyment.  The  charm  of 
delightful  little  inns,  the  challenge  of  the  Alps,  and  the  warm  wooing  of  the  Riviera  have  all 
alike  withdrawn  themselves.  The  blue  Atlantic  invites  no  pleasure  bark  anywhere  to  set  sail.  In 
1915  Americans  are  counseled  by  grim  and  lamentable  facts  to  do  their  travelling  at  home. 

^  We  must  have  vacations;  where  in  America  shall  we  resort?  Extravagance  and  heedless  adven- 
ture will  have  less  appeal;  sobriety,  wholesomeness,  a  sane  quest  of  what  is  truly  recreative  and 
enlarging  to  the  individual  will  prevail  as  never  before. 


RECREATION 

education  and  inspiration  in  the  best  sense  are  all 
found  in  the  community  life  of  Chautauqua.  It  may  be 
declared  without  boasting  to  have  ministered  pre- 
eminently to  these  rational  demands  in  the  days  of 
its  founders  and  now  after  forty  years  of  growth  it 
still  follows  the  same  ideals.  Young  men  play  baseball 
here  before  crowded  bleachers.  There  is  a  rowing 
crew  whose  personnel  varies  so  much  that  some  of  its 
performances  have  been  an  astonishment  for  modera- 
tion and  some  of  them  have  won  quite  opposite  praise. 
There  is  twenty  miles  of  as  pretty  water  for  sailing  as 
a  skipper's  heart  could  desire,  and  a  half  dozen  to  a 
dozen  smart  little  craft  enter  every  year  for  the  cup. 
The  muscallonge  which  was  "taken  out"  by  the  Indians 
here  long  ago  and  so  gave  the  name,  "Chautauqua," 
still  rewards  the  patient  angler,  occasionally  with  forty 
pounds  of  gaminess,  often  with  half  that  weight,  and 
some  men  pay  little  direct  attention  all  season  to  any- 
thing but  the  fishing.  Golf,  and  roque,  and  tennis 
have  each  its  enthusiasts.  The  roads  are  good  for 
motoring,  the  lake  for  launching,  and  the  climate  for 
all  outdoor  activities. 

THE  PHYSICAL  LIFE 

of  the  place  is  healthful.  Many  a  man  who  attends 
consciously  to  nothing  else,  however,  nevertheless 
cHooses  Chautauqua  for  his  vacation  because  its  life 
is  not  solely  on  the  physical  plane.  During  its  two 
months  every  year,  it  is  the  greatest  center  for  popular 
education  in  the  world. 

^  Thought,  idealism,  sincerity  without  solemnity,  per- 
vade it  like  an  atmosphere ;  and  though  he  sits  through 


no  lectures,  the  kind  of  visitor  we  have  suggested  en- 
joys collateral  benefits  from  this  higher  side  of  Chau- 
tauqua life.  He  values  it  too  for  his  sister  or  his 
wife,  the  women  folk  being  more  implicit  in  such 
things,  or  he  thinks  it  beneficial  for  the  children. 

^  If  one  of  the  livest  and  largest  figures  in  America 
comes  to  speak  with  authority  on  some  subject  of  vital 
public  interest,  this  fellow  citizen  of  ours  may  content 
himself  with  echoes  of  it  at  the  dinner  table;  but  in 
any  case  it  reaches  him  and  he  counts  it  a  by-product. 
Nor  are  the  platform  addresses  left  wholly  to  women. 
Eight  thousand  persons  may  be  gathered  in  and  around 
the  Amphitheater  while  a  baseball  game  proceeds  at 
the  other  end  of  the  grounds. 

MAKING  VACATIONS  PROFITABLE 

^  Everything  at  Chautauqua  is  designed  or  has  evolved 
without  design  to  make  the  vacation  of  some  fifty  thou- 
sand Americans  each  year  profitable.  If  they  hope  to 
go  abroad  by  and  by,  here  are  studies  in  art,  literature, 
history,  and — yes,  with  a  larger  meaning  of  course,  in 
geography.  If  they  expect  to  engage  in  effort  to  im- 
prove some  of  our  cities  at  home,  here  are  lectures  and 
conferences  and  classes  dealing  with  the  social  prob- 
lems of  the  time. 

^  If  the  kitchen  or  the  nursery  or  the  school  room  is 
Jtheir  domain  here  its  possibilities  are  considered.  If 
expression,  or  folk  dancing,  or  parliamentary  law,  or 
music,  or  the  tooling  of  leather  is  a  favorite  subject, 
it  can  here  be  cultivated.  The  Chautauqua  Summer 
Schools  offer  instruction  in  fourteen  departments,  and 
have  more  than  3000  enrolments  annually.  As  the  in- 
veterate fisherman  gets  echoes  of  the  lecture  and  the 
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classroom,  so  the  devotee  of  these  other  pursuits  draws 
in  the  vigor  of  the  outdoor  life.  All  the  lectures  are 
in  "halls  without  walls."  The  lecturer  breathes  out- 
door air.  As  he  speaks,  birds  fly  and  fuss  above  him, 
and  he  looks  around  at  trees  and  other  objects  of  a 
natural  world.  Distortion  and  hatred  vanish.  Speaker 
and  listener  alike  are  kept  in  mind  of  larger  things. 


^  Music,  the  drama,  readings,  moving  pictures,  enter- 
tainments, etc.,  etc. 

^  Program  announcements  made  thus  early  are  only  a 
foretaste  of  what  may  be  hoped  for  when  plans  are 
complete.  Authorization  has  been  given  for  the  fol- 
lowing : 


Preliminary  List 


Mr.  Sanford  Griffith,  Lieut.,  special  investigator,  Belgian  Staff. ..." July  1 

Chancellor  Samuel  B.  McCormick,  University  of  Pittsburgh July   4-9 

Mr.  E.  J.  Ward,  author  of  "The  Social  Center" '. July    5-6 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Rann  Kennedy,  playwright,  actress * July    19-23 

Mr.  Henry  Turner  Bailey,  editor  School  Arts  Magazine July  8,  26-30,  August  11 

Bishop  Francis  J.  McConnell,  Methodist  Episcopal July    11-16 

Dr.  Mitchell  Carroll,  George  Washington  University July  13 

Mr.  0.  H.  Benson,  Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture July  15 

Rev.  Chas.  W.  Gilkey,  Baptist,  Chicago July    18-23 

Prof.  Scott  Nearing,  University  of  Pennsylvania. July    19-24 

Supt.  William  M.  Davidson,  Pittsburgh  Schools July  24 

Bishop  Charles  D.  Williams,  Protestant  Episcopal August  1-6 

Dr.  Samuel  C.  Schmucker,  West  Chester  State  Normal  School August  2-6 

Dean  Shailer  Mathews,  President  Federal  Council  of  Churches August  8-13 

Mrs.  Carrie  Jacobs  Bond,  author,  composer,  musician August  9-13 

Mr.  "Earl  Barnes,  author,  lecturer,  Philadelphia August  9-14 

Mrs.  Percy  V.  Pennybacker,  President  General  Federation  Women's  Clubs August  14,  17 

Bishop  John  H.  Vincent,  Chancellor  Chautauqua  Institution August   15-17 

Dr.  Frank  W.  Gunsaulus,  Armour  Institute,  Chicago August  22-27 

Hon.  John  Lind,  special  investigator  in  Mexico Date  not  fixed 

Dr.  Katherine  B.  Davis,  Dept.  of  Correction,  New  York Date  not  fixed 

Mr.  Melville  E.  Stone,  Manager  Associated  Press Date  not  fixed 


Special  Weeks 


Community    Affairs July    5-10 

Temperance July    12-17 

Remaking  of  Contemporary  Europe July    26-31 

Justice  and  the  Courts August  2-7 

Music   (Russian  Symphony  Orchestra) August  9-14 

Recognition   (Home  Missions  Institute) August  16-21 

Internationalism  and  Christianity   (Foreign  Missions  Institute) August  23-28 

^  There  are  hotels  and  boarding  houses  to  meet  the  most  exacting  requirement  or  suited  to  the 
most  modest  purse. 

^  For  more  complete  program  and  school  information  and  full  advice  about  living  arrangements, 

address, 

CHAUTAUQUA   INSTITUTION 

Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 
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when  it  itself  cannot  be  clearly  seen 
and  the  knowledge  that  at  any  in- 
stant day  or  night  an  explosion  may 
rip  the  vessel  which  supports  you  to 
fragments.  Add  to  this  the  presence 
on  board  of  passengers  whose  ignor- 
ance of  the  danger  redoubles  its  ter- 
rors, and  who  now  know  that  the 
Germans  propose  to  carry  their  of- 
fensive warfare  to  the  destruction 
without  warning  of  n6n-combatants. 
The  sinking  of  the  British  passen- 
ger steamer  "Falaba"  with  140  pas- 
sengers, has  focussed  public  atten- 
tion upon  this  phase  of  the  subma- 
rine's work.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go 
into  the  details  of  this  proceeding 
in  order  to  emphasize  the  main  ques- 
tion involved,  which  is  really  not  how 
humanely  or  inhumanely  the  sub- 
marine is  to  be  used,  but  whether  it 
is  a  legitimate  weapon  at  all.  There 
are  plenty  of  people,  like  the  present 
first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  who 
do  not  hesitate  to  advocate  its  pro- 
hibition by  international  agreement. 
Nevertheless,  all  naval  nations  are 
building  submarines,  and  we  our- 
selves have  just  undertaken  one 
which  is  to  be  the  most  murderous 
yet  conceived. 


Now  the  uses  of  any  new  weapon 
are  developed  not  alone  by  the  con- 
ditions of  the  weapon  itself,  but  also 
by  the  conditions  under  which  it  may 
be  compelled  to  operate.  And  in  the 
case  of  the  submarine,  these  latter 
conditions  are  of  the  most  recent 
evolution  and  have  come  into  being 
since  the  doctrines  of  international 
law  relative  to  the  conduct  of  war 
and  of  blockades  were  established. 
Generally  development  of  the  sub- 
marine has  outstripped  the  develop- 
ment of  defense  against  it;  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  when  the  sub- 
marine is  turned  into  a  blockading 
vessel,  the  defense,  at  least,  may  be 
such  as  greatly  to  hamper  its  activi- 
ties and  compel  it  to  meet  the  new 
conditions  in  new  ways.  The  sub- 
marine must  come  up  from  time  to 
time  in  order  to  relieve  her  crew, 
and  always  in  order  to  make  a  cap- 
ture. In  the  latter  case,  she  is  liable 
not  only  to  be  destroyed  by  a  watch- 
ing vessel,  but  even  by  her  own 
quarry,  which  may  be  armed  for  that 
express  purpose.  The  only  alterna- 
tive, if  the  merchant  vessel  is  to  be 
stopped,  or  if  capture  cannot  be  made 
because  of  such  reasons  as  the  fore- 


going, is  to  torpedo  her  at  once.  The 
German  submarine  commanders  at 
the  beginning  of  the  blockade  came 
to  the  surface  and  gave  to  the  crews 
of  vessels  to  be  sunk  a  brief  period 
to  escape  in  boats,  and  have  argued 
that  in  view  of  the  dangers  above 
noted  this  was  really  an  act  of 
grace. 

Since,  however,  it  has  been 
strongly  advocated  in  England  that 
merchant  vessels  should  be  con- 
verted practically  into  warships  to 
an  extent  sufficient  to  sink  sub- 
marines, even  this  consideration 
may  perhaps  be  withdrawn,  for 
since  the  sinking  of  the  "Falaba," 
two  British  merchantmen  have  been 
destroyed  by  submarines  without 
warning  of  any  sort.  The  personal 
equation  of  the  submarine  command- 
er will  probably  control.  He  may 
send  helpless  passengers  to  the  bot- 
tom— as  the  captain  of  the  "Fala- 
ba's"  destroyer  seems  to  have  done — 
or  may  be  "quite  genial"  and  not 
only  give  his  enemies  ample  time  to 
escape  in  small  boats,  but  like  the 
captain  of  the  "U-10"  the  other  day. 
supply  them  with  "hot  coffee  and  to- 
bacco." 


MEDIATION,  ATHLETICS  AND  THE  GREAT  PEACE 

BY  CHARLES  H.  SHERRILL 


WHEN  the  present  European 
war  closes,  what  value  if 
any  will  there  prove  to  be 
in  the  lesson  we  have  recently  learned 
from  the  success  of  the  Argentine- 
Brazilian-Chilean  mediation  in  avert- 
ing war  with  Mexico,  or  what  useful 
hint  can  we  draw  from  the  lesson  in 
internationalism  afforded  by  the- 
worldwide  and  constantly  increasing 
interest  in  the  Olympic  Games,  whose 
international  regulations  for  athletic 
contests  have  taught  millions  of 
young  men  the  practical  value  of  such 
regulations?  Certainly  these  are  two 
factors  of  potential  usefulness — two 
viewpoints  that  deserve  considera- 
tion. 

Public  opinion  has  failed  to  pre- 
vent war  in  Europe,  or  to  stop  its 
spread  into  Africa  and  Asia.  The  op- 
posite is  true  on  our  side  of  the 
ocean.  Organized  public  opinion,  tak- 
ing shape  in  the  ABC  Mediation, 
has  triumphantly  succeeded  in  avert- 
ing the  possibility  of  war  in  this 
hemisphere.  This  successful  outcome 
of  what  some  thought  mere  visionary 
sentimentalism  has  had  a  great  ef- 
fect thruout  the  New  World — much 
greater  than  many  today  realize,  for 
thanks  to  this  transmutation  into 
golden  fact  of  what  some  called  Pan- 
American  Idealism,  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  so  recently  become  a 


Mr.  Sherrill  has  achieved  pre- 
eminent distinction  in  at  least  two 
diverse  fields.  As  United  States 
Minister  to  Argentina  he  rendered 
signal  services  to  the  good  relations 
of  North  and  South  America.  And 
it  was  he  who  first  suggested  that 
the  United  States  invite  Argentina, 
Brazil  and  Chile  to  help  in  solving 
the  Mexican  problem,.  As  an  under- 
graduate at  Yale,  Mr.  Sherrill  was 
the  captain  of  the  track  team  and 
the  "crack"  runner  of  his  time, 
holding  the  record  for  the  hundred 
yard  dash.  Ever  since  he  has 
played  an  important  part  in  the 
promotion  of  collegiate  and  inter- 
national athletics.  It  is  quite  nat- 
ural, therefore,  that  he  should  draw 
his  two  most  interesting  conclu- 
sions as  to  what  should  be  done  at 
the  end  of  the  war  to  preserve  last- 
ing peace  from  the  recent  ABC 
Mediation  at  Niagara  Falls  and 
the  Olympic  Games.- — The  Editor. 
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world  power,  have  received  an  inval- 
uable education  in  how  practical  can 
be  the  results  of  an  organized  public 
opinion  when  judiciously  used  in  in- 
ternational affairs  at  the  psycholog- 
ical moment.  For  this  useful  lesson 
we  as  a  nation  are  indebted  to  our 
Latin  American  cousins,  and  we  owe 
it  to  them  to  employ  what  they  have 


taught  us  in  as  temperate  and  timely 
a  fashion  as  they  did.  How,  if  at  all, 
should  we  employ  this  lesson  in  con- 
nection with  the  great  problem  of  the 
present  European  war?  When  can 
American  public  opinion  become  use- 
ful in  meeting  that  terrible  problem, 
and,  per  contra,  at  what  time  would 
it  be  impractical  to  attempt  exerting 
it? 

THE  TRIAL  OF   MILITARISM 

To  intervene  before  intervention 
is  timely  would  but  jeopardize  or 
ruin  all  hope  of  ultimate  success.  The 
worst  enemy  of  that  peace  for  which 
we  neutrals  so  devoutly  pray  is  he 
who  attempts  to  urge  a  premature 
peace  before  the  arbitrament  of  bat- 
tle shall  have  been  decided.  Not  until 
victory  has  been  won  by  one  side  or 
the  other,  or  until  an  obvious  exhaus- 
tion of  the  attacking  powers  of  both 
sides  have  resulted  in  a  drawn  game, 
a  stalemate,  can  neutrals  intervene 
with  any  hope  of  success,  and  with- 
out such  hope  they  should  not  at- 
tempt to  intervene.  Much  is  involved 
in  this  struggle,  much  more  than  the  : 
mere  clash  of  nations.  There  are 
many  who  believe  that  it  will  prove 
the  crucial  test  as  to  whether  ram- 
pant militarism  shall  be  checked,  or 
shall  spread  over  the  whole  world, 
involving  us  in  its  growth.  We  don't 
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want  it  on  this  side  of  the  water; 
militarism  decrees  that  a  young  man 
in  uniform  walking  with  his  grand- 
mother must  make  her  carry  the  bun- 
dles, because  bundles  degrade  a  uni- 
form! Such  a  system  is  out  of  place 
in  a  nation  where  the  men  of  state 
after  state  are  voting  to  give  wom- 
en an  equal  suffrage!  Militarism 
teaches  that  uniformed  officers  are  a 
caste  above  uniformed  privates^  and 
that  they  in  turn  are  privileged 
above  citizens  without  uniforms — a 
system  that  does  not  suit  a  nation 
whose  fight  for  liberty  was  begun  by 
the  "embattled  farmers  of  Lexing- 
ton," the  "Minute  Men,"  whose  only 
uniform  was  a  uniform  patriotism — 
a  nation  whose  liberties  are  based  on 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  de- 
claring all  men  equal  under  the  law. 
Nor  are  our  young  men  disposed  to 
surrender  three  of  their  best  young 
years  to  being  molded  into  an  engine 
of  destruction,  ready  to  the  hand  of 
some  bellicose  demagog.  And  right 
after  the  signing  of  the  peace  treaty 
thousands  of  Europeans  freed  from 
the  thralldom  of  militarism  and 
knowing  by  bitter  experience  of  its 
blighting  horrors  will  crowd  to  our 
shores  and  make  us  even  more  than 
ever  determined  that  militarism  shall 
never  cross  the  ocean  to  desolate  our 
homes. 

A  UNIQUE   OPPORTUNITY 

When  the  time  for  peace  negotia- 
tions arrives,  what  then?  Never  be- 
fore has  there  arisen  such  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  stable  adjustment  of 
international  relations  as  will  then 
arise!  For  the  first  time  in  centuries 
there  will  be  represented  around  the 
same  council  table  almost  all  the 
fighting  force  of  the  world,  a  force 
that  will  then  be  wearied  by  exerting 
its  savage  energies  in  three  vast  con- 
tinents and  on  all  the  great  oceans — a. 
force  that  has  brought  desolation  and 
wo  to  so  many  homes  as  to  make  Hu- 
manity shudder,  and  Pity  cover  her 
face  in  anguish.  And  the  most  won- 
derful feature  of  the  opportunity  will 
be  that  all  these  warring  forces  will 
be  assembled  not  to  fight,  but  de- 
sirous— nay,  anxious — to  arrange  a 
lasting  peace.  May  the  God  of  mercy 
direct  their  deliberations !  The  whole 
world  will  wait  with  bated  breath  to 
hear  what  is  decided  at  that  fateful 
board.  Will  the  great  opportunity  be 
grasped,  or  will  it  be  wasted?  Will 
the  basis  for  a  lasting  peace  be  found, 
or  will  they  be  contented  with  a  mere 
truce,  permitting  the  fearful  scourge 
of  war  soon  again  to  walk  the  earth? 

At  this  great  council  of  the  na- 
tions the  negotiations  will  naturally 
fall  into  two  sections — the  fixing  of 
new  territorial  lines,  indemnities, 
etc.,  and,  secondly,  the  expedients 
agreed  upon  to  prolong  the  period  of 
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peace.  In  this  latter  division  will  be 
found  the  limitation  of  armament, 
the  agreements  covering  arbitration, 
etc.  Let  us  consider  these  two  divi- 
sions separately  with  an  eye  to  the 
possible  utilization  of  American  pub- 
lic opinion  as  a  force  to  securely  es- 
tablish a  lasting  peace. 

The  readjustment  of  territory  by 
the  treaty  of  peace  concerns  only  the 
powers  interested  in  that  treaty — it 
is  none  of  our  business.  It  would  be 
presumptuous  of  us  to  make  any 
suggestions,  and  yet  because  obvious 
attempts  are  now  being  made  by  at 
least  four  of  the  belligerent  coun- 
tries to  gain  the  favorable  attention 
of  American  public  opinion,  this 
seems  a  proper  time  to  note  that  the 
American  press  generally  favors  the 
preservation  of  lines  of  nationalities 
and,  if  the  Allies  be  victorious  our 
press  indicates  that  a  decision  to 
wantonly  dismember  the  German- 
speaking  people  would  be  regarded  as 
adversely  as  is  at  present  the  viola- 
tion of  Belgium's  neutrality — it 
would  seem  to  us  as  provocative  of 
future  outbreaks  as  the  taking  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  in  1870  seemed  to 
Bismarck.  Whatever  surgery  is  nec- 
essary, let  it  be  done  so  as  to  leave 
no  sore  spots. 

OUR  RIGHT  TO  BE  HEARD 

But  after  the  readjustment  of  ter- 
ritory is  arranged  by  the  interested 
parties — immediately  after  that  is 
decided,  then  we  and  all  other  coun- 
tries interested  in  the  preservation 
of  peace  and  the  repression  of  ag- 
gressive militarism,  have  every  right 
at  once  to  take  a  pronounced  interest 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  peace  ne- 
gotiators upon  how  future  disputes 
are  to  be  treated  and  how  armaments 
are  to  be  regulated. 

And  we  have  a  right  to  be  heard  in 
that  regard,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  thanks  to  the  practical  re- 
sults of  the  mediation  of  Argentine, 
Brazil  and  Chile  in  averting  a  possi- 
ble armed  conflict  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico — thanks  to 
this  splendid  achievement  we  of  the 
western  hemisphere,  coming  into 
court  with  clean  hands,  are  entitled 
to  offer  suggestions  to  the  powers 
which,  unable  to  avert  war,  have  been 
battling  in  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa. 
But,  to  turn  again  to  American  news- 
papers, those  great  voices  of  public 
opinion,  it  is  clear  that  our  people 
believe  that  this  great  opportunity 
now  at  hand  to  formulate  a  world- 
wide peace  plan,  should  be  met  in  a 
spirit  that  demands  practical  results. 
Let  the  treaty  be  drawn  so  that  it 
will  last  at  least  a  generation,  or  let 
it  contain  an  abrogating  clause  so 
that  no  excuse  will  exist  for  breaking 
it  without  notice.  Let  us  have  no 
more  treaties  like  those  of  Napoleon 


— meant  to  be  torn  up  when  the  army 
is  ready  for  the  next  campaign,  nor 
like  the  treaty  of  Berlin  in  regard 
to  the  Balkans,  certain  sooner  or 
later  to  be  destroyed. 

TREATIES   TO  BE   KEPT 

Let  us  look  the  facts  squarely  in 
the  face.  Too  many  countries  have 
proved  that  for  them  treaties  were 
not  contracts,  but  only  written  mem- 
oranda reciting  the  status  quo  exist- 
ing at  the  date  of  signature,  subject 
to  later  modification,  or  as  contracts 
which  could  on  occasion  be  cancelled 
by  the  higher  law  of  necessity.  The 
present  possession  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  by  Austria  shows  that, 
and  so  does  the  violation  of  Belgium's 
neutrality  in  the  present  war.  Our 
record  in  regard  to  the  keeping  of 
treaties  is  good,  even  in  the  face  of 
the  fact  that  v/e  are  notoriously  bad 
bargainers  when  drawing  treaties,  so 
eager  have  many  of  our  Secretaries 
of  State  been  to  perpetuate  their 
names  as  treaty  signers :  witness  the 
series  of  two  dozen  treaties  which 
have  gradually  strangled  our  mer- 
chant marine,  and  concerning  which 
"jug-handled"  bargains  every  Euro- 
pean chancellery  chuckles  with 
amused  contempt.  But  it  is  easier  for 
us  to  understand  the  foreign  chan- 
cellor's frame  of  mind  when  he  breaks 
or  ignores  a  treaty  if  we  look  at  our 
own  record  regarding  promises  in 
party  platforms,  for  such  platforms 
are  offers,  which,  when  accepted  by 
a  majority  or  plurality  vote  of  the 
people,  become  a  contract  with  the 
people.  Common  sense  dictates  that 
treaties  would  receive  more  honest 
respect  if  each  treaty  frankly  recog- 
nized the  past  history  of  treaties,  and 
therefore  contained  a  clause  permit- 
ting its  abrogation  by  either  signer 
on  due  notice — ^this  notice  would  give 
time  for  mediation,  a  cooling-off 
period,  so  necessary  for  international 
peace.  For  example,  there  is  no  dan- 
ger of  our  ever  going  to  war  with 
any  foreign  nation  over  any  one  of 
the  two  dozen  treaties  that  so  griev- 
ously hamper  our  merchant  marine, 
because  each  of  them  contains  such 
an  abrogation  clause — a  clause  under 
which  a  courageous  Secretary  of 
State  will  some  day  act.  If  in  the 
future  a  country  deems  it  necessary 
to  break  or  modify  this  great  new 
treaty,  leave  her  a  way  to  do  so,  but 
only  on  proper  notice  to  the  other 
powers  involved. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  COURT 

As  to  the  second  great  point,  the 
necessary  tribunal  where  future  dis- 
putes can  be  discussed  and  decisions 
thereon  impartially  reached — on  this 
point  little  need  be  said,  so  wide  is 
the   acceptance   of   arbitration   as   a 


principle.  The  details  of  how  this 
court  should  be  established  could  be 
worked  out  with  small  difficulty,  so 
many  are  the  precedents  already  es- 
tablished. We  Americans  believe  that 
it  could  take  no  better  form  than  the 
Court  of  Arbitral  Justice  which 
Elihu  Root,  then  Secretary  of  State, 
instructed  our  delegates  to  propose 
at  the  Second  Hague  Conference — a 
purely  judicial  court,  leading  to  ju- 
dicial decisions  and  not  compromises, 
thus  escaping  the  objections  which 
some  litigating  nations  have  raised 
to  the  give-and-take  adjustments  ne- 
cessitated by  the  nature  of  the  Hague 
Tribunal  as  at  present  constituted. 

But  on  the  third  point — the  police 
power  to  enforce  the  decisions  of  that 
Court  of  Arbitration,  here  comes  the 
difficulty,  and  a  great  difficulty  it  is, 
because  it  at  once  introduces  the 
question  of  armament,  or  rather,  of 
disarmament.  The  ideal  police  power 
for  a  court  of  international  jurisdic- 
tion is  of  course  public  opinion,  but 
because  public  opinion  in  Europe  was 
powerless  to  prevent  a  war,  it  would 
not  suflfice  to  enforce  arbitral  deci- 
sions. Policemen  must  be  provided, 
but  no  one  nation  should  have  too 
many  such  policemen,  a  danger  which 
can  be  avoided  by  forbidding  the 
maintaining  under  arms  by  any  na- 
tion of  more  than  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  its  males,  agreed  to  and  speci- 
fied in  the  treaty. 

THE  ANALOGY  FROM   SPORT 

And  why  not?  International  sport 
has  taken  such  a  hold  on  the  young 
men  of  all  nations  as  to  gain  world- 
wide interest  in  the  successful  revival 
of  Olympic  athletic  competitions  now 
held  every  four  years  in  different  na- 
tional capitals,  that  it  is  quite  feasi- 
ble to  ask  those  young  men  why  the 
game  of  war  should  not  be  played  ac- 
cording to  rules  as  well  as  their  ath- 
letic battles  of  peace.  And  those 
young  men  of  today  will  be  the  gov- 
ernments of  tomorrow.  If  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  can  and  do  agree 
that  in  those  Olympic  Games  the 
shot  shall  be  limited  to  sixteen  pounds 
in  weight,  why  cannot  those  same 
nations  similarly  limit  the  shot  to  be 
fired  from  their  cannons,  or  regulate 
the  caliber  of  those  cannons?  If  the 
game  of  war  must  be  played,  let  it 
be  played  fairly.  These  athletic  com- 
petitions provide  another  useful  an- 
alog which  answers  the  question  of 
how  penalties  shall  be  imposed  in 
the  war  game.  If  charges  are  made 
and  proved  before  the  Arbitral  Court 
that  any  one  nation  is  exceeding  its 
war  equipment,  how  shall  that  be 
punished?  In  athletic  games,  if  an 
athlete  tries  to  start  before  the  sig- 
nal is  given  he  is  set  back  behind  the 
others  for  such  an  attempt.  So  in  the 
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war  game,  if  any  would-be  competi- 
tor is  caught  trying  to  take  an  ad- 
vantage, set  him  back  behind  the 
other  nations,  that  is  to  say,  reduce 
by  an  agreed  proportion,  and  for  a 
given  time  his  war  equipment  below 
his  original  proportion.  In  the  same 
way  the  nations  can  be  relieved  of 
the  intolerable  burden  of  their  con- 
stantly increasing  naval  equipment, 
for  ships  of  war  can  at  once  be  great- 
ly reduced  in  size  (and  therefore  in 
cost)  to  a  standardized  tonnage,  and 
then  limited  in  number  by  some  for- 
mula to  be  settled  by  the  peace  nego- 
tiators based  on  population,  length  of 
seacoast  and  total  foreign  trade  of 
each  nation.  With  the  cost  of  stand- 
ing armies  and  naval  equipment  thus 
reduced  how  differently  the  budgets 
of  Europe  would  look,  how  greatly 
their  taxes  would  be  reduced,  and 
how  remote  would  war  become  when 
the  loaded  pistol  is  taken  away  from 
the  military  dictators  who  ought 
never  to  have  been  entrusted  with  it ! 

We  of  this  hemisphere  know  that 
a  limitation  of  armament  can  be  ar- 
ranged that  will  prove  effective,  and 
we  know  it  because,  thanks  to  the 
Rush-Bagot  treaty,  our  great  lakes 
have  for  over  a  hundred  years  been 
free  from  the  incentives  to  misun- 
derstandings between  Canada  and 
ourselves,  which  competition  in  in- 
creasing naval  preparations  on  those 
waters  would  inevitably  have  pro- 
duced. If  we  can  live  and  prosper  un- 
der such  an  arrangement  between 
ourselves  and  our  great  neighbor  to 
the  north,  why  may  we  not  suggest 
that  Europe  give  a  fair  trial  to  a 
similar  arrangement?  The  constant- 
ly increasing  success  of  the  Olympic 
Games  show  that  our  young  men 
have  confidence  in  the  practical  ef- 
ficiency of  international  regulations 
— let  their  elders  learn  from  them, 
and  produce  equally  respectable  in- 
ternational regulations  for  arbitra- 
tion and  armament. 

The  ABC  Mediation  was  success- 
ful in  the  Mexican  crisis  because  it 
was  a  timely  and  practical  expres- 
sion of  educated  public  opinion.  How 
better  can  American  public  opinion 
employ  the  lesson  it  learned  from 
that  successful  mediation  than  to  re- 
serve its  expression  in  this  new  crisis 
until  that  expression  can  be  both 
timely  and  practical? — until  the  war 
shall  have  been  fought  out  and  its 
readjustment  of  territory  decided. 
Then  let  its  suggestions  be  as  prac- 
tical in  form  as  were  those  of  Argen- 
gentina,  Brazil  and  Chile  last  year, 
and  we  may  confidently  hope  that 
American  public  opinion  backed  by 
the  proved  integrity  of  our  interna- 
tional purposes,  will  prove  a  highly 
useful  factor  in  shaping  the  basis 
for  a  lasting  peace. 
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New  Spring  Suits — Women's  and  Misses'  Suits  of  Wool, 
Poplin,  Gabardine  and  Men's  \\'ear  Serges.  $25.00,  $28.00 
and  $29.50. 

Linen  Blouses  of  the  Smart 
Handkerchief  Linen.  These  pop- 
ular blouses  are  made  of  a  fine 
quality  of  handkerchief  linen, 
white  grounds  with  colored  stripes 
in  various  widths,  $4.00  and  $5.00. 

Blouses — New  Spring  styles,  in 
Crepe  de  Chine,  Silk  Broadcloth 
and  Pussy  Willow,  $5-75. 

Afternoon  Dresses  of  Crepe  de 
Chine,  Meteor,  $25.00  and  $26.50. 

Linen  Dresses — $8.50,  $12.50  and 
$18.50. 

White  Voile  Dresses  hand  em- 
b  r  o  i  d  e  r  e  d,  $10.50,  $13.50  and 
$15.00. 

Mail   Orders  receive   our  prompt 
attention. 

Fifth  Ave.,  34th  and  33d  Streets,  N.  Y. 
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Saving  of  y^ 

to  %  Guaranteed  the 

New-Feed  UNDERFEED  way 

Stop!  Read  this.  It  means  money  saved 
to  you.  It  means  better,  cleaner  heat.  And  please 
remember  that  all  this  comfort  and  saving  is  guar- 
anteed—  guaranteed  the  Williamson  New-Feed 
UNDERFEED  way.  It  is  but  one  instance  among 
thousands  of  such  others  that  we  can  show  you : 

"The  year  before  my  UNDERFEED  was  Installed,  my 
house  was  heated  with  an  Overfed  Furnace  of  so-called 
"standard"  make.  My  coal,  year  before  last,  cost  me 
from  $3.00  to  $3.25  a  ton;  the  bill  for  the  winter  ran 
almost  $90.00,  and  during  that  winter  only  about  half  of 
my  house  was  heated  as  a  house  should  be. 

"Last  winter  the  same  house  was  heated  with  one  of 
your  UNDERFEED  Furnaces.  The  coal  used  wa» 
"Slack,"  which  cost  me  $1.60  per  ton;  the  bill  for  the  en- 
tire winter  ran  about  $35.00.  The  hou.se  was  comfortably 
heated  every  day  of  the  winter,  including  windy  days. 

".\  comparison  of  those  two  years  has  convinced  me 
of  the  superiority  of  your  UNDERFEED  Furnace." 
Yours  respectfully,  (signed)  H.  Ernest  Button, 

401  BaumBldg.,  Danville,  111. 


The  "Candle"  Principle 

The  New- Feed  UNDERFEED  operates  on  the 
"candle"  principle.  Coal  is  fed  from  below.  Hot. 
clean  coals  and  flame  are  always  on  top  in  direct 
contact  with  most  effective  radiating  surfaces.  In 
passing  up  through  the  live  fire,  all  smoke,  gases 
and  dirt  are«consumed  and  utilized  in  the  form  of 
clean  heat.  They  can't  go  up  the  chimney  and 
be  wasted  asi  n  top-fed  heaters. 

Burns  Cheaper  Grades  of  Coal 
And  the  New-Feed  UNDERFEED  bums  the  cheaper 
^^des  of  co.ll— a  first  ^reat  tangible  saving.  And  the  New- 
Feed  is  so  simple  that  a  boy  of  12  can  operate  It  with  as  good 
results  as  when  the  fire  is  in  charge  of  a  professional  "furnace 
tender."    Adapted  to  warm  air,  steam  or  hot  water. 

Learn  More   About  It  Cut-Out  View  of 

Send  the  attached  coupon.  Remember  the  Underfeed  Furnace 
SO  per  cent  saving  in  coal  bills  is  guaranteed 
where  the  New-Feed  is  properly  installed  and 
operated.  The  coupon  brings  you,  free,  the 
Interesting  book  "From  Overfed  to  Under- 
feed" which  describes  the  New-Feed's  sim- 
ple operation.  Sending  the  coupon  costs 
you  nothing — places  you  under  no  obliga- 
tion.   Send  It  NOW  I 

The  Williamson  Heater  Co. 

(Formerly  The  Feck-WilliamBon  Co.) 

1926  Fifth  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


The  Williamson  Heater  Co. 

1926  Fifth  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Tell  me  how  to  cut  my  coal  bills  from  one-half  to  two- 
thirda  with  a  WiUiamson  New-Feed  UNDERFEED. 

_Steam  or  Hot  Water_ 


(Mark  an  X  after  eystem  interested  in) 


Name^ 


Address. 


My  dealer's  nameis. 


The  General  Education 
Board 

61   BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Has  Issued  an  Account  of 
Its  Activities,   1902-1914 

The  book  contains  chapters  dealing 
with  Farm  Demonstrations,  Secondarj' 
Education,  Medical  Education,  Col- 
leges and  Universities,  Rural  Educa- 
tion, and  Negro  Education,  with  ex- 
planatory maps  and  illustrations. 

On  application  a  copy  will  be  sent 
gratis  to  teachers,  educational  admin- 
istrators and  others  interested. 


THE   NOVELS    OF   WALPOLE 

Most  of  the  fiction  of  today  could 
have  been  written  by  pagans,  or  athe- 
ists. There  is  a  distinct  relief  in  find- 
ing a  series  of  novels  by  a  man  who 
believes  in  God.  Shaw  and  Chesterton 
do;  and  Hugh  Walpole,  author  of  For- 
titude, puts  into  his  books,  a  robust 
faith,  as  well  as  a  poetic  diction  and  a 
haunting  sense  of  the  wonder  and  mys- 
tery of  the  smallest  life,  even  that  of 
an  obscure  and  awkward  schoolmaster. 
The  gray  glooms  of  the  sea  and  of  the 
Druid  cromlechs  of  Cornwall  pervade 
two  of  the  tales:  TJw  Wooden  Horse 
and  Maradick  at  Forty.  In  the  latter, 
there  is  a  touch  of  the  supernatural 
reminiscent  of  Algernon  Blackwood  in 
the  Pan-like  figure  of  Morelli,  who  is, 
very  likely,  the  Evil  One  in  person, 
haunting  the  misty  Cornish  shore  to 
tempt  the  man  of  forty  into  trying  to 
re-live  the  life  of  romance,  and  lead- 
ing him  into  a  strange  adventure.  The 
Wooden  Horse  is  less  remarkable,  but 
it  also  has  the  charm  of  magical  land- 
scapes and  the  pathos  of  the  return  of 
a  father  from  twenty  years  of  loneli- 
ness in  Australia  to  find  the  heart  of 
his  only  son  estranged  and  unrespon- 
sive. 

In  The  Gods  and  Mr.  Perrin  the 
background  is  a  boys*  school  and  the 
story  slight  enough,  but  the  psycholog- 
ical crisis  in  the  life  of  a  schoolmaster, 
uncouth,  unhappy  and  unloved,  is  keen- 
ly analyzed  by  the  hand  of  a  master. 
Everybody  knows  that  teaching  is  a 
nerve-destroying  profession,  but  the 
hysteria  that  attacks  the  faculty  of  a 
boys'  school  at  examination  time  has 
never  been  so  well  described  as  in  the 
moving  chronicle  of  the  "Battle  of  the 
Umbrella,"  which  proves  Mr.  Walpole 
to  have  the  crowning  gift  of  humor. 
Poor  Mr.  Perrin  will  never  know  how 
funny  he  is  with  his:  "It  shall  be  all 
right  this  term,"  at  the  beginning  of 
every  term  and  the  slow  running  down 
of  his  good  resolutions  like  an  unwound 
clock.  The  author  has  discovered  the 
secret,  known  also  to  Arnold  Bennett, 
that  the  most  uninteresting  people  are 
intensely  and  dramatically  interesting 
to  themselves.  That  they  cannot  be  so 
to  others,  makes  their  tragedy. 

The  Prelude  to  Adventure  is  a  pow- 
erful novel  of  Cambridge  life,  or,  ra- 
ther, the  story  of  a  Cambridge  student 
with  the  university  sketched  in  with 
rapid  and  sure  strokes,  as  a  plac&  thru 
which  Dune's  tragic  and  lonely  figure 
moves.  At  a' moment  of  crime  he  feels 
the  presence  of  God;  and  the  pursuit 
of  God,  tender,  yet  relentless,  the  "love 
which  will  not  let  me  go,"  of  Francis 
Thompson's  strange  and  exquisite 
poem,  The  Hound  of  Heaven,  following 


INFORMATION 

about  travel  for  pleasure,  health  or 
business;  the  best  hotels,  large  and 
small;  the  best  trips  and  tours,  by 
land  and  sea;  with  the  cost,  will  be 
supplied  to  Independent  Readers 
on  request.       Address   inquiries  to 

INFORMATION— THE  INDEPENDENT, 
NEW  YORK 


MEET  ME  AT  THE  TULLER 

For  Value,  Service,  Home  Comforts 


NEW 

HOTEL  TULLER 

Detroit,  Michigan 

Center    of    business    on    Grand    Circus    Park. 
Take   Woodward  car,  get  off  at  Adams  Avenue 

ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF 

200  Rooms,  Private  Bath,  SI. 50  Single.  S2.50  Up  Ooutile 

200       2.00       "  3.00  "  " 

100       2.50       •■  4.00   ■•  " 

100       3.00  to  5.00  ■•  4.50  "  " 

Total  600  Outside  Rooms 
All  Absolutely  Quiet 


Two  Floors — Asents' 
Sample  Rooms 


New  Uniqne  Cafes  and 
Cabaret  Excellente 


Open   All  the  Year 

Pocono  Manor  Cottage 

Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

Crisp  mountain  air  for  motoring, 
skatirtg  or  sledding;  within,  friendly 
hospitality  and  homelike  cheer ;  capac- 
ity for  50  guests ;  excellent  table ;  pur- 
est of  water ;  steam  heat  and  open 
iires ;  electric  lights ;  private  baths  and 
garage. 

■    L.  M.  DENGLER,  Mgr. 


WILLIAMSTOWN 

BERKSHIRE   HILLS.   MASSACHUSETTS 

THE  GREYLOCK 

At  the  Western  end  of   the  Mohawk  Trail 

SEND    FOR    COPY    OF 

"WiLLIAMSTOWN    THE    VILLAGE    BeAUTIFUL" 


ROUND    THE    WORLD   TOURS 

The  Best  Regular  Services 
to  EGYPT,  INDIA,  CHINA, 
PHILIPPINES,  JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEA- 
LAND. Round  World  Trips 
and  Winter  Tours  in  INDIA. 
PENINSULAR  &  ORIEN- 
TAL S.N.  CO. 

Full  information  from 

CUNARD  LINE,  24  State  St.,  N.  Y. 
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the  soul  with  unfaltering  and  flying 
feet  to  win  it  at  last  to  Him,  is  the 
argument  of  the  novel.  The  sentiment 
is  not  in  the  least  mawkish,  but  manly 
and  lofty.  We  see  the  care-free  life 
of  undergraduate  Cambridge  thru 
Dune's  pain-haunted  eyes,  but  it  is  a 
memorable  picture  of  joyous  and  in- 
nocent young  manhood.  Whether  in 
Cornwall  or  in  Cambridge,  Hugh  Wal- 
pole  walks  with  a  sure  and  firm  tread 
toward  a  definite  goal.  If  he  does  not 
always  quite  equal  our  expectation,  if 
the  initial  impulse  flags  a  little  from  its 
first  impetuous  onrush,  if  we  feel  a 
wearied  pen  as  he  ends  his  stories, 
there  is  still  much  to  praise  for  noble 
purpose  and  notable  achievement. 

The  Wooden  Horse,  Maradick  at 
Forty,  The  Gods  and  Mr.  Perrin, 
The  Prelude  to  Adventure,  by  Hugh 
Walpole.  New  York :  George  H. 
Doran  Company.   $1.25  each. 

CONFESSIONS  OF  A  PSYCHICAL 
RESEARCHER 

The  two  big  volumes  bearing  the  title 
On  the  Cosmic  Relations  look  portent- 
ous and  if  on  opening  them  one  chances 
upon  an  arid  page  of  seance  notes  filled 
with  fumbles  after  unimportant  events 
in  the  lives  of  unknown  persons  he  is 
likely  to  be  discouraged  from  the  read- 
ing of  them.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  peeker  into  the  volumes  has  the 
luck  to  happen  upon  those  pages  where 
the  author  casts  aside  his  documenta- 
tion and  reveals  his  own  experiences, 
hopes,  doubts  and  guesses  in  his  own 
whimsical  way,  the  book  will  not  be 
quickly  laid  aside.  For  certainly  Mr. 
Henry  Holt  is  the  most  engaging  of 
the  many  who  have  attempted  to  per- 
suade a  skeptical  and  indifferent  gen- 
eration of  the  genuineness  of  spiritistic 
phenomena.  For  one  thing  he  has  a 
sense  of  humor — not  a  common  virtue 
among  the  ghost-seekers — and  what's 
more,  he  does  not  repel  us  by  adopting 
the  cocksure  manner  of  one  who  has 
settled  the  problem  of  the  cosmos  for 
himself  and  looks  with  contempt  upon 
those  who  haven't.  For  all  that  he  is 
on  speaking  terms  with  such  a  lot  of 
departed  spirits  as  discarnate  person- 
alities, he  is  never  overawed  by  them, 
but  criticizes  or  pokes  fun  at  them  as 
tho  they  were  earthly  friends.  One  of 
the  readers  of  the  "MS.  (or  rather 
TS.)"  of  the  book  asks  whether  in 
treating  them  in  a  spirit  of  levity  he 
does  not  show  less  confidence  in  them 
than  he  really  feels.  At  which  Mr.  Holt 
remarks : 

I  wish  somebody  would  tell  me  how 
much  I  really  feel.  And  if  he  tells  me  on 
Sunday,  I  wish  he  would  tell  me  again  at 
the  end  of  the  week.  Sometimes  I  feel  a 
good  deal,  and  sometimes  I  don't. 

Then  again  he  introduces  a  fragment 
from  the  preposterous  "Sir  Walter 
Scott"  sittings  in  this  ingenuous  way: 

Here  is  a  suggestive  episode,  or  a  "put- 
up  job,"  as  you  please  to  look  at  it.  Or 
you  needn't  look  at  it  at  all  as  explaining 
anything.   I   don't. 

The  most  original,  and  therefore  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  work,  is  the 
author's  theory  of  the  development  of 
personality.  "Dr.  Phinuit"  has  become 
to  him,  and  indeed  to  any  one  who 
reads  the  S.  P.  R.  reports,  a  very  re^l 


The  Agency  of  a  United  People 


A  striking  comparison  between  a 
homogeneous  country  and  a  hetero- 
geneous group  of  countries  is  ob- 
tained by  placing  over  the  map  of 
the  United  States  the  map  of  Europe. 
These  represent  the  same  area — 
about  3,000,000  square  miles — if  a 
few^  of  the  remote  provinces  of 
Russia  are  omitted. 

Europe  has  the  advantage  in  pop- 
ulation, with  more  than  four  times  as 
many  people  as  the  United  States;  in 
the  number  of  large  cities,  v^ith  tw^o 
and  a  half  times  as  many  cities  of 
over  100,000  population. 

Yet  the  United  States,  a  compara- 
tively young  country.has  outstripped 
Europe  in  the  diffusion  of  civiliza- 
tion, because  of  its  wonderfully 
greater  means  of  communication 
betw^een  all  parts  of  its  area.  The 
United  States  not  only  excels  in  trans- 
portation facilities,  but  it  has  nearly 
three  times  as  many  telephones  as 
Europe,  or  about  eleven  times  as 
many  in  relation  to  population. 


By  the  completion  of  the  Trans- 
continental Line  we  now  talk  from 
one  end  of  this  country  to  the 
other,  while  in  Europe  the  longest 
conversation  is  no  farther  than 
from  New  York  to  Atlanta,  and 
even  that  depends  on  the  imperfect 
CD-operation  of  unrelated   systems. 

Europe,  with  twenty-five  countries 
and  many  different  languages, 
serves  as  an  illuminating  contrast  to 
the  United  States,  w^ith  one  language 
and  a  homogeneous  people,  despite 
the  fact  that  our  population  has 
been  derived  from  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

During  the  last  forty  years  the 
steadily  extending  lines  of  the  Bell 
System  have  contributed  in  no  small 
measure  to  this  amalgamating  of 
different  races. 

The  latest  achievement — the  link- 
ing of  coast  to  coast — has  given 
greater  force  to  the  national  motto, 
"  E  Pluribus  Unum." 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated   Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


Health  is  Yours 

I(   you   follow   the   teaching   of   Dr.    Elmer    Lee. 

IfZ  Health  Culture  Magazine 

Every  month  it  is  brim  full  of  hints  and  helps  for 
cures  without  drugs,  and  right  eating, 
breathing,  exercising,  etc.  $1.00  a  year;  I5c  a 
number— 6  months'  *  trial"  for  25  cents. 
Send  today  for  your  first  six  months  and  add  to 
your  heal'.h.      Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

HEALTH  CULTURE,  371  ST.  JAMES  BLDG.,  NEW  YORK 


A  TOUR  TO  THE   ORIENT 

Hawaii,  Japan,  Korea.  China,  Philippines 

June  12  to  September  13,  1915. 

Conducted  by  DR.  HOMER  B.  STEBBINS,  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York.    Baai/et—AddreBB  ^31  W.  ISlst  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


EFFICIENCY  IN  MIND  CONTROL 

Elbert  Hubbard's  essay,  "Concentration." 
will  help  you  to  tinn  out  more  and  better 
work  and  consequently  equip  you  for  that 
position  you  have  your  eye  on.  Send  lo 
cents  for  this  essay,  our  list  of  helpful 
books,  and  our  $i    premium  card. 

GOODYEAR  BOOK  CO. 

Room  201.  339  Fifth  Ave.  N.  Y.  City 


To  complete  your  camping  and 
touring  parties,  Z^^erreiresiZ 

to  get  the  right  kind  of  boys  and  girls  for 
your  school  next  semester,  to  increase  your 
hotel  business  for  the  summer,  use  the  ad- 
vertising columns  of  THE  INDEPENDENT. 
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THE  INDEPENDENT  EDUCATION   SERVICE 

A  directory  of  Schools  and  Colleges  which  are  advertising  in  The  Independent.  By  using  the 
coupon  below,  parents  will  secure  prompt  and  complete  information  to  aid  them  in  selecting  the 
right  education  for  son  or  daughter. 


CALIFORNIA 

1  Pacific    Theological    Seminary Berkeley 

2  California  Hospital  School  for  Nurses 

Los    Angeles 

3  Mills    Collece Mills    College 

COLORADO 

4  University  of  Colorado Boulder 

5  Walcott   School Denver 

CONNECTICUT 

6  Ely   School  for   Girls Greenvrich 

7  Hartford     Theological     Seminary.  .Hartford 

8  The  Gateway New  Haven,   Conn. 

9  Wheeler  School   and   Library 

North  Stouington 

10  Hillside  School  for  Girls Norwalk 

11  Sanford  School Redding  Ridge 

12  Thorpe   School   for   Tutoring Stamford 

13  Connecticut    Agricultural    College Storrs 

14  Miss  Howe  and  Miss  Marot's  School 

Thomps'-iu 

15  Choate    School Wallingfcud 

16  Gunnery  School  for  'Boys Washington 

17  Wyckham    Rise Washington 

18  St.  Margaret's  School Waterbury 

19  Miss  Smith's  Home  School Woodbury 

DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

20  Lucia   Gale   Barber  School  of   Rhythm 

Washington 

21  Bristol    School Washington 

22  Chevy   Chase  Seminary Washington 

23  National  Cathedral  School  for  Girls 

Washington 

24  Martha    Washington    Seminary. Washington 

FLORIDA 

25  Cathedral  School Orlando 

26  Rollins  College Winter   Park 

ILLINOIS 

27  American   Correspondence  School  of  Law 

Chicago 

28  American  School  of   Correspondence 

Chicago 

29  American  School   of  Home   Economics 

Chicago 

30  Chicago    Correspondence    Schools. .  .Chicago 

31  Kindergarten   Collegiate   Institute.  .Chicago 

32  La    Salle    Kxteusion    University Chicago 

33  Sheldon    School Chicago 

34  University    of   Chicago Chicago 

35  Northwestern     University Evanston 

36  Illinois   Woman's   College Jacksonville 

37  Waterman  Hall Sycamore 

INDIANA 

38  Notre   Dame Notre    Dame 

39  Interlaken    School Rolling    Prairie 

40  Valparaiso   University Valparaiso 

LOUISIANA 

41  Paragon    Institute New    Orleans 

MAINE 

42  Abbot    School Farmington 

MARYLAND 

43  Girls'    Latin   School Baltimore 

44  Gouclier    College Baltimore 

45  Maryland    College    for    Women.  .Lutherville 

MASSACHUSETTS 

46  Abbott    Academy Andover 

47  Cushing    Academy Ashburnhnm 

48  'Boston    University .•  •  •  Boston 

49  Miss    Church's    School    for   Girls.'. ..  Boston 


TEAR   COUPON    HERE .^ 


50  De   Meritte   School Boston 

51  Emerson  School  of  Oratory Boston 

52  Miss    Guild    and    Miss    Evans'    School    for 

Girls   Boston 

53  Miss   McClintock's   School   for   Girls. Boston 

54  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 

•Boston 

55  Posse    Gymnasium Boston 

56  School   for  Social   Workers Boston 

57  School  of  Expression Boston 

58  Bradford    Academy Bradford 

59  Sea   Pines 'Brewster 

60  Episcopal   Theological   School.  ..  .Cambridge 
(!1   New-Church  Theological  School.  .Cambridge 

62  Sargent    School Camluidge 

63  Concord    School    for    Girls Concord 

64  Powder  Point  School Duxbury 

65  Williston    Seminary Eastliampton 

66  Dean    Academy Franklin 

67  Lawrence   Academy (iroton 

68  Rogers    Hall    School Lowell 

69  Walnut  Hill  School Natick 

70  Mount    Ida    School Newton 

71  CoUey  Dickinson  Hospital  School 

Northampton 

72  Brookfleld  School North  Brookfield 

73  Wheaton    Seminary Norton 

74  Miss   Hall's  Town   and  Country   School 

Pittsfleld 

75  Home   Correspondence   School Springfield 

76  Tenacre    Wellesley 

77  iMisses  Allen  School  for  Girls. West  Newton 

78  .\llen    School    for    Boys West    Newton 

79  Wilbraham   School Wllbraham 

80  Worcester   Academy Worcester 

MICHIGAN 

81  Delsarte   Cause   in    Expression Detroit 

82  Reed    School Detroit 

MINNESOTA 

83  Shattuck    School Faribault 

MISSISSIPPI 

84  Stanton    College Natchez 

MISSOURI 

85  Hosmer    Hall St.    Louis 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

86  Phillips     Exeter    .\cademy Exeter 

NEW    JERSEY 

87  Centenary   College  Institute.  .Hackettstown 

88  Old   Orchard   School Leonia 

89  Montclair    Academy Montclalr 

90  Morristown    School Morristown 

91  Francis  E.    Parker  Home   School 

New    Brunswick 

92  Newton   Academy Newton 

93  Pennington   School   for   Boys Pennington 

NEW    YORK 

94  St.    Agnes    School Albany 

95  Auburn   Theological    Seminary Auburn 

96  Mrs.    Dow's    School    for   Girls 

Briarcliff   Manor 

97  Chautauqua   Summer  School Chautauqua 

98  National  School  of  Nursing Elraira 

99  Colgate    University Hamilton 

100  Starkey    Seminary Lakemont 

101  Manor  School   for   Girls.  .Larchmont   Manor 

102  Graven   School Mattituck 

103  Mackenzie    School Monroe 

104  Holbrook    School Ossining 

105  Ossining    School   for   Girls Ossining 

106  St.    John's   School Ossining 

107  Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music. .  Potsdam 


108  Glen    Eden Poughkeepsie 

109  Riverview   Academy Poughkeepsie 

110  Skidmore  School  of  Arts.  .Saratoga  Springs 

111  Syracuse    University Syracuse 

NEW    YORK    CITY 

112  Joseph    Adelman 

113  'Miss   Bangs  and   Miss  Whiton's  School 

114  Berkeley    School 

115  Columliia   Grammar  School 

116  Alexander   Hamilton   Institute 

117  Elizabeth  King  Institute 

118  Language  Phone   Method 

119  New  York  Homeopathic  Medical  College 

120  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy 

121  New   York    University    School   of   Commerce 

122  Florence        Fleming        Noyes       School        of 

Rhyihmic    Exercises 

123  Phillips  School 

124  Mrs.    Helen   M.    Scoville's  School 

125  Union   Theological    Seminary 

126  Veltin   School   for  Girls  " 

127  von   Ende    Mnsic   School 

128  Young   Women's  Christian  Association 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

129  Blue   Ridge  School  for  Boys.Hendersonville 

130  Mont   Edgecombe   School Rocky   Mount 

OHIO 

131  Grand   River   Institute Austlnburg 

132  Ogden    Physical    Culture    College. Cincinnati 

133  Western   College  for   Women Oxford 

PENNSYLVANIA 

134  Birmingham    School Birmingham 

135  Penn  Hall Chambersburg 

136  Wilson    College Chambersburg 

137  Chestnut   Hill  Academy cnestnut   Hill 

138  Franklin   and   Marshall   Academy  .Lancaster 

139  Yeates    School Lancaster 

140  Meadville    Theological    Seminary  .Meadville 

141  Mercersburg    Academy Mercersburg 

142  American   Institute   of  Child   Life 

Philadelphia 

143  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women. Pittsburgh 

144  International    Correspondence    Schools 

Scranton 

145  Lehigh    University South    Bethlehem 

146  Willlamsport    Dickinson    Seminary 

WlUIamsport 

RHODE  ISLAND 

147  Moses  Brown   School Providence 

TENNESSEE 

148  Tnsculum    College Greeneville 

VERMONT 

149  Middlebury   College .Middlebury 

150  Vermont  Academy  for  Bo.vs.  .Saxtons  River 

VIRGINIA 

151  Randolph-Macon   Woman's   College 

Lynchburg 

152  Virginia    College Roanoke 

153  Roanoke    College Salem 

154  Mary   Baldwin  Seminary Staunton 

155  Stuart    Hall Staunton 

WEST     VIRGINIA 

156  Davis    and    Elkins    College Elkins 

WISCONSIN      • 

157  Wayland   Academy !.... Beaver  Dam 

158  Hillcrest    School 'Beaver    Dam 


THE  INDEPENDENT 
EDUCATION  SERVICE 

119  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York 


I  Send  me  information  about  the  following  schools  and  colleges  listed  on  this  page. 

I      Numbers 

I      Send  Information  to 

I      Address 
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and  lively  personality,  as  real  and 
lively  as  Falstaff  for  instance,  and  yet 
he  originated — in  the  reviewer's  read- 
ing of  the  minutes — in  the  clumsy  at- 
tempts of  Mrs.  Piper  •^o  invent  a  doc- 
tor to  prescribe  for  the  patients  who 
sought  her  for  advice.  "All  this  pro- 
vokes the  fantastic  speculation  whether 
a  genius  cannot  generate  an  actual 
psychic  personality  as  he  can  a  physi- 
cal one."  All  personalities,  including 
the  subliminal  and  the  artificial,  Mr. 
Holt  regards  as  more  or  less  distinct 
streams  from  the  universal  conscious- 
ness. But  on  such  a  difficult  point, 
where  indeed  we  are  not  sure  we  al- 
together understand  his  meaning,  it  is 
necessary  to  quote  the  author's  own 
words : 

This  much  of  it  at  least  seems  uuescapa- 
ble  fact — the  fact  that  is  constantly  im- 
prest upon  us,  of  the  universal  mind,  the 
element  which  offsets  universal  motion  (iu- 
ohiding  its  manifestation  as  matter),  the 
two  together  mailing  the  universe  possible 
and  worth  while — back  of  all  phenomena 
the  Cosmic  Soul,  which  is  sometimes  called 
God.  which  generates  and  includes  and 
manifests  and  intercommunicates  all  per- 
sonalities that  are  or  have  been  or  are  to 
be.   and  which,   with  them,   dies  not. 

When  we  remember  that  Mr.  Holt 
was  one  of  the  earliest  Spencerians  in 
this  country,  in  the  days  when  it  cost 
something  to  be  an  evolutionist,  we 
see  that  he  has  gone  a  long  way  in  the 
course  of  his  thinking,  and  altho  we 
cannot  follow  him  into  these  shadowy 
realms  of  experimental  supernatural- 
ism,  yet  it  is  interesting  to  observe  by 
what  steps  he  has  attained  his  present 
position. 

On  the  Cosmic  Relations,  by  Henry 
Holt.  Boston  :  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany.  $5. 

THE   BIBLE   TODAY 

The  Bible  and  Modern  Life  is  a  notable 
essay.  In  it,  Joseph  S.  Auerbach  sets  forth, 
impressively  and  with  stimulating  force,  the 
literary  and  spiritual  treasures  of  Scrip- 
ture. 

Harpers.    75   cents. 

CALIFORNIA.   SCENERY  AND  PEOPLE 

Clifton  Johnson  knows  how  to  choose  in- 
teresting scenes  and  how  to  present  them 
attractively,  both  in  words  and  photo- 
graphs, Highicays  and  Byways  of  Califor- 
nia, lead  him  into  all  the  surrounding 
states,  and  this  exposition  edition  will 
prove  a  useful  and  enjoyable  companion  for 
travellers  to  the  Panama  fair. 

Macmillan.   $1.50. 

ON  THE  PACIFIC  SLOPES 

One  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  many 
books  on  the  far  West,  now  coming  from  . 
the  presses  to  meet  the  travellers  to  the 
San  Francisco  fair,  is  In  the  Oreyon  Conn- 
try,  by  George  Palmer  Putnam.  He  knows 
and  loves  the  Oregon  of  today  and  of  its 
not  distant  but  very  different  yesterday. 
His  descriptions  are  interesting,  his  inci- 
dents of  earlier  days  have  the  pathos  of 
frontier  life,  and  the  bits  of  Indian  folk- 
lore are  quite  uncommon. 

Putnam.   $1.75. 

FATHER  TIERNEY 

Father  Tierney  is  the  Poet  Priest  of 
Missouri,  and  among  the  short  Poems, 
grave  and  gay,  some  religious  and  many 
secidar  or  drawn  from  the  Gaelic,  are  sev- 
eral that  first  appeared  in  The  Independent. 
We  are  glad  to  see  Father  T'-^rney's  name 
added  to  the  list  of  American  Catholic 
poets,  with  those  of  Father  Tabb.  Father 
Ryan,  Miss  Guiney  and  others  that  might 
be  mentioned.  The  volume  is  very  attrac- 
tively issued. 

Neale.   $1. 


SEA 


PINES 


Distinctively  Devoted  to  Developing  Personality 

Genuine  happy  home  life ;  personal  attention  and  care. 
Growing  girls  inspired  by  wliclesomc  and  beautiful  ideals 
of  useful  womanhood.  Tlie  Cape  climate  is  exceptionally 
favorable  for  an  outdoor  life,  which  we  make  attractive  and 
refining.  One  hundred  acres ;  pine  groves,  looo  feet  of 
seashore,  ponies,  horseback  riding.  Hygiene  and  morals 
observed  especially  for  results  in  health,  character  and 
education.  Gymnastics.  Music,  Handiwork.  Domestic 
Arts.  French,  (jerman.  Spanish — native  .  teachers.  All 
branches  of  study  under  patient  and  enthusiastic 
instructors.     Address 

Rev.  Thomas  Bickford,  Miss  Faith  Bicklord,  Prins.,  P.  0.  Box  P,  Brewster,  Cape  Cod,  Mass. 


Home 
School 

for 

Girls 


Emerson  College  of  Oratory 

HENRY  LAWRENCE  SOUTHWICK,  President 

Largest  school  of  expressioa  in  the  U.  S.  The 
demand  for  our  graduates  as  teachers  in  col- 
leges, normal  and  high  schools  ii  greater  than 
we  can  fill.  Courses  in  Belles-lettres,  oratory, 
pedagogy,  physical  culture,  voie.  dramatic 
art,  etc.     35th  jear  opens  Sept.  28th. 

HARRY  SEYMOUR  RO-S.    Dean 
Huntinijton  Chambers  Boston,  Mass. 


^rnnOl    of         Mind — body — voice.      Lcidpr  for 
■SV/DUUL   Vr  3e  years.    Write   for  Dr.   Curry's 

FXPRFSSIfilV  new  books,  "Smile,"  "Morn- 
LArnt33IUl^  ing  Lea^e,"  "Expression,- 
Summer  terms.  Boston.  Asheville.  .\tlanta.  Oni- 
versity  of  Vermont.  Chicago.  S.  S.  Curry.  Ph.D., 
Litt.D..   Pres..   Copley  Sq..   Boston,   Mass. 

"^Z  SHORT  -  STORY  WRITING 

I  4fJ  A  coarse  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form  stroc- 
\  JO  ture,  and  writing  of  the  Short  Story  taught  by  Dr.  i. 

^^7^  Berg  Esenweio,  for  years  Editor  Lipptncott's  Sla^aziQe. 

^LZv  250-page  catalogue  free.    Please  address 

^■r  THK  HOJIE  COKBESPOSDENCE   SCHOOL 

J)t.  EsenweiD  Dept.  30o,  SpriDsfleld,  llass. 


Miss  Churches  School  for  Girls 

General,  College  Preparatory. 

Advanced  work  for  older  girls. 

Schoolhouse,  6  Gloucester  St.  ? - 

Residence,   140  Beacon  Street  S  Boston,  Mass. 


MONSON 


"  /  have  aiivays  considered  Monson  Academy  a  school  oX  the 
highest  class,  and  admirably  adapted  to  fitti>tg  boys  J'or  college. ' ' 
Henry  B.  BrowD,  Ex-Justice  of  the   U.  S.  Supreme  Court 

ACADEM  Y 
112th     YEAR 

Fifteen  miles  from  Springfield.  An  endOTved  school.  Over 
20C0  graduates  have  entered  college.  Certificate  privilege.  Beau- 
tifully Equipped  Athletic  Field. 

New  dormitories.     Gymnasium.     Resident  Physical  Director. 
Rate  $250  to  $350.      Fund  for  boys  of  proven  worth. 

For  catalogue  and  book  of  \*iews  address 

HENRY  FRANKLIN  DEWING  Prin..  Monson.  Mass. 

The  Teachers  Exchange 

of  3o/ro>/         ^        i20B<iYtproMj'T 
MCOMMENDS   TEACHERS.  Tl;TOR.S  AND  SCHOOU 

Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies 

Boston  New  York  Washington  Chicago 
Denver        Portland        Berkeley         Los  Angeles 

Albany  Teachers'  Agency 

has  good  positions  for  good  teachers  with  good 
records.  Harlan  P.  French.  Pres.;  Vincent  B. 
Fisk.   Sec.   8i    Chapel   St..  Albany.   N.    Y. 

THE  WESTERN  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMBV 

Oxford,  Ohio 

FOB  INFORMATION -ADDRESS 
Wm-  W.  BOYD,    -        .        -       -        President 

CALIFORN*IA,  Los  Angeles. 
CALIFORNIA  HOSPITAL 

School  for  Nurses.  Three  years  learning  profession  itnthout  ex- 
pense in  California's  beautiful  city.  Medical,  Surgical.  Maternity, 
Eye  and  Ear  Departments.  Illustrated  booklet  free.  Write  Med- 
ical Director.        Also  a  iew  young  men  admitted  to  a  two  years' 

course. 

Tbe  Birmingham  School,  Inc.    Bi^mfng^lm^la. 

An  excellent  school  ofTennjr  either  Academic  or  Collesre  Prepara- 
tory Courses.  Beautiful  and  healthful  location  in  the  mountains. 
On  Main  Line  P.  R.  R.  Gymnasium.  Physical  training.  For 
catalogue  address 

A.  R.  CRIER.  President.  Box  117.  Birminfham.  Pa. 


M.ASSACHusETTS,  Franklin. 

LTCdU  ACdUCniy  women  find  here  a  home- 
like atmosphere,  thorough  and  efficient  training 
in  every  department  of  a  broad  culture,  a  loyal 
and  helpful  school  spirit.  Liberal  endowment 
permits  liberal  terms, $300-$350  per  year.  Special 
Course  in  Domestic  Science.  For  catalogue  and 
information  address 

Arthur  W.  Peirce,  Litt.D.,  Principal. 

Williston  Seminary  for  Boys  SrnlTsmdTed 

and  directed.       All  the  advantages  of  a   high-priced   school   for 
moderate  terms.     Scientific  and  preparatory  depannients.     5  build- 
ings, Gvmnnsium.    6-acre  athleiic  field.    \\'rile  forbookietor  cata- 
log.   josKPH  II.  Sawyer.  I^.H.D..  Principal. 
Massachusetts.  Easthampton. 


Wilbraham  Academy 

A  school  which  fits  boys  lor  useful,  sane  and  successful  liv- 
ing, and  gives  thorough  preparation  for  college  worfc. 

GAYLORD  W.   DOUGLASS,   Headmaster 
Massachusetts,  Wilbraham,  Box  294. 

Miss  McClintock's  School  for  Girls 

Miss    Mary    L.\w    McCt.intock,    Principal. 

Box    N,   4   Arlington    Street. 

Boston,   Mass. 

\17HY  IMPERIL  HEALTH  of  boys  and  girls  by  con- 
''''  finement    in  s'.utiy  and  superheated    school   rooms,  and 
exposure  to  severe  weather,  when  at 

ROLLINS 

Florida'*  Oldest  College  At  Winter  Park 

they  can  live  out  of  doors,  and  have  best  instruction  and  care, 
at  less  cost  than  at  home?  College,  Academy,  Music,  Ex- 
pression, Art.  Business — tennis,  golf,  boating,  gymnasium, 
athletics.  Pres.  W.  F.  BLACKMAN.  Ph.D..  I,L.D.(Ober- 
in.  Yale,  Cornell.  Berlin).     Refer  to  BamillOD  Holt,  Trustee. 

ILLINOIS  WOMAN'S  COLLEGE 

A  Standard  College — Full  College  Courses  with 
degree.  Preparatory  Courses.  Special  advantages 
in  Music,  Art,  Expression.  Home  Economics. 
Students  from  26  states.     Write  for  catalogue. 

Addres.  WOMAN'S  COLLEGE 
Box  37  Jacksonville,  Illinois 


Tusculum    College 

Beautifully  and  healthfully  located  in  full  view 
of  the  great  Smokies  of  East  Tennessee. 
Founded  in  1794,  Tusculum  is  true  to  the 
ideals  of  its  founders.  The  influence  of  the 
College  has  always  been  Christian.  In  scholar- 
ship Tusculum  ranks  with  the  best  colleges  in 
the  country.  Six  college  buildings,  four  dwell- 
ings, campus  of  75  acres  and  endowment  of 
approximately  $180,000.  Electric  light,  steam 
heat  and  all  modern  conveniences. 

Write  personally  to  the  President.  C.  O.  GRAY 
Greeneville,  Tennessee 
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Inferlakerb- 

a  school  on  a  farm 


where  boys  learn  by  doing.  Actual  contact,  under  competent 
instructors,  with  growing  of  crops  and  care  of  live  stock  on 
a  670  acre  farm.  Shops,  work  with  tools  and  animals,  deep 
woods,  beautiful  lake,  boating,  bathing,  skating,  healthful 
sports,  right  associates. 

High  standards  of  scholarship — under  experienced  in- 
structors who  know  life  and  modern  educational  methods. 
Preparation  for  American  and  European  universities.  An 
exceptional  school  plant  — gives  opportunity  for  imitative  and 
executive  work.  Only  the  sons  of  American  business  and 
professional  men  of  good  moral  character  admitted;  the 
number  is  limited.     Send  today  for  catalogue. 

EDWARD  M.   RUMELY,   Principal 
Rolling  Prairie,  Indiana 


Syracuse 
University 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Offers,  besides  the  regular  College  Courses, 
Mechanical,  Electrical  and  Civil  Engineer- 
ing, Architecture,  Music,  Painting,  Law, 
Medicine,  Sociology,  Pedagogy,  Agricul- 
ture,  Photography,   and   Forestry. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL,  July  6-Aug.  13 

Catalogue    and    Bulletin    sent    on    application. 


RIVFRVIFW  AfAnFMY  summer  term  bejrins  July  5th. 
lUTLIVTlLn  tW^nVLiiUl  Prepares  for  college.  Lower 
school  for  younger  boys.  Individual  training  for  students  who  need 
to  be  waked  up  and  taught  how  to  study.  Tutoring  and  coaching 
for  conditions.  Hxpenses  moderate.  Exceptional  opporluniiies 
lor  self  help  to  capable  young  men  of  high  character.  Cataloguit. 
Clement  C.  Gaines,  M.A.,  L1..D.,  Box  79J.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  V. 


Why  Eat— 

foods  which  you  know  will  make  you  un- 
comfortable afterward  just  because  they 
"taste  good"  when^you  can  just  as  well 
eat  foods  that  taste  better  without  the 
slightest  risk?  Do  you  doubt  this?  Let  us 
prove  it  to  you.  Send  for  "The  New 
Cookery" — a  book  containing  recipes  for 
over  700  delicious  dishes,  not  one  of 
which  will  hurt  you.  Soups  —  relishes  — 
entrees  —  roasts  —  stews  —  salads  — 
vegetables  —  pies  —  cakes  —  breads  — 
pastries  —  preserves  —  sauces  —  ice 
creams  —  ices  —  and  other  dainties  —  the 
most  delicious,  the  most  appetizing,  the 
most  nourishing,  the  most  healthful  yon 
ever  ate  and — stoiiiachache-lcss.  This 
book  was  written  by  Miss  Lenna  Frances 
Cooper — Cliief  Dietitian  of  the  great  Bat- 
tle Creek  Sanitarium,  where  the  science  of 
diet  has  reached  its  highest  development. 
300  pages  with  numerous  illustrations 
showing  good  things  to  eat.  The  regular 
price  of  this  book  in  board  covers  is  $1.50 
but,  to  give  her  work  wide  distribution. 
Miss  Cooper  permits  an  edition  in  library 
paper  covers  to  sell  for  only  $i.qo.  Order 
today.  You  take  no  risk  because,  if  you 
are  not  entirely  satisfied,  the  book  may  be 
returned  for  prompt  refund.  Address 
your  order — 

GOOD  HEALTH  PUBLISHING  CO. 

304   W.   Main    St.,  Battle   Creek,   Mich. 


EVANSTON 
ACADEMY 


A  School  of  good  work  and 
good  will  where  individual 
instruction  is  possible,  where 
classes  are  not  crowded, 
where  you  can  enjoy  Univer- 
sity association  and  equip- 
ment such  as  the  great 
Northwestern  University  gymnasium. 

For    "Student    Life.'.'    a   beautiful    illustrated 

book,    write 
PRINCIPAL         Box  50         EVANSTON.  ILL. 


w 


RITING  THE  PHOTOPLAY 


A  practical  course  of  twenty  lessons  in  the 
^  I     technique  of  the  photoplay,  tiught  l)y  .^rthu^  L«eda.  Editor, 
Tns  PiioTOPLAT  ArrrnL>R..      -5  >-p«;;c  catdiifjue  free. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Ur.Leeds  Department  103,  Springrfield,  Mass. 


Xtie  Gateway 

A.  School  for  Girls  of  all  ages 

Miss  ALICE  E.  REYNOLDS.  Principal 
St.  Ronan  Terrace  New  Haven.  Connecticut 


MBtf«in,  nj49* 


^^  THE  SANFORD  SCHOOL 


Ridgewold,  Redding  Ridge,  Conn.  On  a  modem  300-acre 
farm.  Varied  life  out-of-doors,  as  well  as  athletics.  In- 
dividual attention  under  experienced  teachers.  Careful 
preparation  for  life  as  well  as  for  all  colleges.  A  summer 
session.    D.  S.  SANFORD.  A.M.,  Headmaster,  Box  B. 


Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music 

Training  School  for  Supervisors  of  Music  in  public  schools.  Both 
sexes.  High  School  course  required  for  entrance.  Voice.  Har- 
mony, Form,  History.  Ear  Training.  Sight  Singing,  Methods. 
Practice  Teaching.  Chorus  and  Drcliestra  Conducting.  Limited 
to  65.    Personal  attention.    Catalog.    65  Main  St.,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


BURLINGTON 
VERMONT 


Bishop  Hopkins  Hall 

An  endowed  school  for  girls.  130  acres  overlooking  Lake  Chara- 
plnin.  Well  equipped  building.  Outdoor  sports  all  year.  Upper 
arul  lower  school.  College  preparatory  and  general  courses.  Write 
for  circular.      Miss   KILEIM   SETON   OGDEN,  PrincipaL 


TREES 


FRUIT    AND 
ORNAMENTAL 


Shrubs,  Vines 
Evergreens 

Herbaceous  Plants 


Everything  that  a  success- 
ful    nursery     should     offer 

THE  ELM  CITY  NURSERY  CO. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
SEND    FOR    CATALOG 


EFFICIENCY 

QUESTION   BOX 

CONDUCTED  BY 

EDWARD     EARLE     PURINTON 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE 

INDEPENDENT      EFFICIENCY      SERVICE 
1 1, 

Questions  on  health,  loork,  business, 
home  and  everyday  life  will  be  answered 
by  Mr.  Purinton,  in  so  far  as  may  be 
possible,  thru  the  Question  Box  or  by 
personal  letter.  Please  confine  questions 
to  one  sheet.  When  books,  institutions, 
manufactures,  and  other  aids  to  effi- 
ciency are  mentioned,  they  are  not  nec- 
essarily endorsed.  The  Service,  being  a 
clearing-house  of  information,  assumes 
no  responsibility  for  others. 

59.  Mr.  H.  C.  New  York  City.  "I  am  em- 
ployed by  the  Government,  and  regret  to  state 
that  I  cannot  feel  that  a  man  has  much  to  look 
forward  to  in  the  public  service.  The  efficient 
man  has  no  assurance  that  promotion  will  be 
his  portion.  Still,  I  want  to  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned in  the  line  of  advancement,  and  shall 
appreciate   your   suggestions." 

In  these  times,  be  glad  you  have  a  steady 
po-sition,  and  a  paymaster  that  never  fails. 
A  Government  job,  tho  a  hindranoe  in  many 
ways,  carries  usually  a  fair  salary,  short 
hours,  and  personal  freedom  outside  of 
business  hours.  Your  first  duty  is  to  be 
the  finest  possible  worker  in  your  present 
situation.  Are  you  that?  Have  you  exhaust- 
ed its  possibilities  for  advancement  on 
efficiency   lines  independent  of  politics? 

Whatever  your  training  has  been,  some 
business  or  profession  outside  the  Govern- 
ment can  utilize  it.  Get  a  book  on  Voca- 
tional (iuidance.  or  one  containing  a  list 
of  principal  occupations  with  requirements 
for  each,  then  figure  out  what  you  do  best 
in  consequence  of  your  present  work  and 
past  experience.  Then  take  special  instruc- 
tions, or  plan  for  actual  effort  in  the  new 
field,  outside  of  office  hours.  A  good  corre- 
spondence course  should  be  of  great  value 
— and  yours  is  one  of  the  few  cases  where 
I  believe  a  course  in  the  technical  branch 
of  efficiency  would  be  more  immediately 
beneficial  than  one  devoted  to  the  personal 
phase. 

When  you  are  qualified  to  take  up  inde- 
pendent work,  an  advertisement  in  the 
trade  journals  of  your  craft  should  find  an 
opening  for  you  in  a  more  congenial  place. 


60.  Mr.  E.  W.  R.,  New  York  City.  "I  am  look- 
ing for  a  true,  cheerful  woman,  who  can  appre- 
ciate the  society  of  an  optimist  like  myself. 
My  work  so  takes  my  time  that  I  don't  have 
any  opportunity  to  meet  desirable  people.  I  sup- 
pose you  will  say  that  you  are  not  running  a 
matrimonial  bureau  ;  well,  I  am  adhering  to  your 
offer  and  am  telling  you  my  problem — this  will 
certainly   add  to  my   usefulness." 

I  hope  that  none  of  our  readers  will  be 
tempted  to  laugh  at  this  man's  honest  re- 
quest. Human  life  divides  itself  into  three 
epochs- — birth,  death,  and  marriage.  We 
cannot  as  yet  individually  control  birth  and 
death ;  hence  our  entire  responsibility  fo- 
cuses in  marriage.  It  is  the  most  serious 
thing  in  the  world.  Not  solemn,  or  painful, 
or  sad,  as  ignorant  jokesmiths  would  have 
us  imagine ;  but  so  fraught  with  meaning 
that  nothing  else  begins  to  comi)are  with  it. 

Your  view  of  marriage  is  selfish.  The 
first  duty  of  a  wife  is  not  to  "appreciate 
your  society."  This  antiqtiated  idea,  proudly 
held  for  ages  by  the  bogus  lords  of  crea- 
tion, is  fast  being  ex]doded — thanks  to  the 
education  and  ambition  of  the  modern  wom- 
an. You'  cannot  marry  for  pleasure,  you 
cannot  marry  for  business,  you  must  not 
marry  for  anything  but  love.  And  love 
means  worship  before  it  means  want.  Mar- 
riage  as   a   business   fails;    marriage   as   a 
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pleasure  turns  to  grief ;  marriage  as  a  re- 
ligion becomes  a  business  that  succeeds,  and 
a  pleasure  that  deepens  with  the  years. 
What  is  your  motive  V 

You  cannot  select  a  wife  as  you  would 
pick  a  dainty  shell,  or  pluck  a  sweet  flower, 
from  the  shores  and  dells  of  experience 
where  you  wander.  Mates  are  born — not 
sought  and  chosen  arbitrarily.  If  you  could 
make  a  hundred  new  women  friends  every 
day.  that  wouldn't  solve  your  problem.  For 
the  One  Woman  might  be  on  the  other  side 
of  the  globe.  She  will  come,  when  you  are 
ready.  Your  anxiety  should  be  not  posses- 
sion, but  preparation.  Do  you  know  how  to 
treat  a  wife?  Have  you  mastered  the  la\vs 
of  physiology  and  psychology  that  underlie 
a  happy  marriage?  What  sort  of  father 
will  you  be?  Are  you  reverent,  fine,  immac- 
ulate, in  thought  as  well  as  deed?  Could 
you  fulfil  the  utmost  ideal  of  the  kind  of 
"woman  you  are  looking  for?  Study  your 
own  lifej  the  map  will  take  care  of  itself. 


61.  Mr.  B.  I.  B.,  Minnesota.  "I  am  interested 
in  consulting  a  good  vocational  expert  in  regard 
to  my  adaptabilies  along  certain  lines.  Is  there 
an  expert  in  Minnesota  whom  you  could  recom- 
mend?" 

We  cannot  recommend  such  authorities 
on  hearsay  only  ;  we  must  know  the  man, 
or  know  some  one  who  knows  him.  You 
will  find  that  the  best  vocational  teachers 
and  trainers  are  located  in  the  large  cities, 
principally  in  the  East.  A  fairly  good  test 
of  your  powers  and  traits  may  be  had  by 
correspondence,  being  based  on  your  photo- 
graph, handwriting,  and  other  points  of 
eqiml  value  with  a  personal  interview.  Con- 
sult back  numbers  of  The  Independent  con- 
taining the  Efficiency  Question  Box.  then 
apply  to  the  various  experts  for  details  of 
their  methods. 


G2.  Mr.  H.  G.  C,  New  York.  "In  The  Inde- 
pendent of  .January  4th,  a  reader  wishes  sta- 
tistics on  inefficiency  caused  by  the  use  of  alco- 
hol. Besides  your  references,  which  are  excellent, 
he  could  find  splendid  material  in  Alcohol  and 
the  Human  Body,  by  Horsley  and  Sturge,  Mac- 
millan  &  Co.  ;  World  Book  of  Temperance,  by 
Dr.  and  Mi-s.  Wilbur  F.  Crafts,  International 
Reform  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Handbook 
of  Modern  Facts  about  Alcohol,  Scientific  Tem- 
perance Federation,  Boston.  I  should  be  glad  if 
these  additional  references  might  be  of  help  to 
your   correspondent." 

We  are  most  grateful,  not  only  for  your 
thoughtful  act,  but  for  your  clear  under- 
standing of  our  aims  in  regard  to  the  Ef- 
ficiency Service.  We  want  this  to  become 
a  feature  of  such  interest  and  value  that 
readers  will  voluntarily  send  facts  and 
opinions  and  experiences,  as  you  have  done ; 
and  that,  sooner  or  later,  every  reader  of 
The  Independent  may  come  to  feel  an  active 
share  and  responsibility  in  the  Service.  Has 
anybody  or  anything  helped  you  do  more 
and  better  work?  Have  you  proved  the 
worth  of  any  special  aid  to  physical,  mental 
or  moral  hygiene?  Can  you  suggest  a  way 
whereby  your  friends  may  be  reached  more 
widely  and  helped  more  fully  by  the  Ef- 
ficiency Service?  Any  thought  of  this  kind 
will  be  heartily  welcomed,  and  published 
when  space  permits. 


63.  Mr.  V.  C.  F.,  Colorado.  "I  am  very  de- 
sirous of  obtaining  copies  of  the  Efficiency  ad- 
dresses delivered  recently  at  the  National  Head- 
quarters of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Is  it  possible  for 
you   to   forward   these?" 

They  were  given  from  notes,  by  the  dif- 
ferent speakers,  and  have  not  appeared  in 
print.  The  substance,  however,  of  one  of 
the  addresses  will  soon  be  available  in  book 
form.  Announcement  will  be  made  when 
the  volume  is  ready. 


64.  Mrs.  H.  C.  R.,  Connecticut.  "The  recent 
pure  food  agitation  thruout  the  country  has  ap- 
pealed to  me  strongly.  I  am  anxious  to  obtain 
a  list  of  foods  ar.d  beverages  known  to  be  chem- 
ically pure,  and  guaranteed  by  reliable  food 
experts.   Can   you   refer  me  to  such  a  list  1" 

The  Board  of  Health  of  Westfield.  Mas- 
sachusetts, provides  such  a  catalog,  in  its 
Pure  Food  Book,  based  on  the  researches 
and  experiments  of  the  noted  chemist, 
Lewis  B.  Allvn. 


Powder  Point  School  for  Boys 

By  the  Sea    96  King  Caesar  Road,  Duxbury,  Mass. 

Modern  buildings.  New  concrete  residence.  New  gymnasium. 
Extensive  grounds.  Large  athletic  fields.  Cinder  track.  Safe 
boating  and  swimming  in  land-locked  Plymouth  Harbor,  border- 
ing on  school  grounds.  Summer  camp  in  Maine  woods.  College  or 
business  preparation.  Individual  responsibility  developed.  Non- 
military.  Upper  and  lower  scliocls.  For  illustrated  catalog  address 
RALPH  K.  BEARCE.  A.  M..  Headmaster 


Yeates  School 


Lancaster,  Pa. 

Sixty-first  year  opens  September,  1915 

A  Country  School  for  fifty  boys,  on  an 
estate  of  110  acres,  in  the  heart  of  the 
"Garden  County"  of  the  United  States. 

Thorough  preparation  for  any  college. 

Physical  training  unsurpassed,  Swimming 
Pool,  Gymnasium,  Two  Athletic  Fields. 

A  new  building  ready  for  occupancy 
September  next,  makes  possible  fifteen 
additional  pupils.  Application  for  reser • 
vations  should  be  made  now. 

Catalogue  and  portfolio  on  application. 
Terms  $700  per  year.     No  extras. 

Address 

The    Headmaster,    Yeates  School 
Box  504,,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


\ 
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WILSON   COLLEGE 


For  Women 


Chambersbursr,  Pa. 


Combines  the  high  standards  of  the  larger  colleges  for 
women  with  unusually  close  association  between  faculty 
and  students.  Four  years*  course  leading  to  A.  H.  degree. 
Music  department,  including  pipe-organ.  Equivalent  of 
4  years  High  School  work  required  for  admission.  Student 
government  and  honor  system.  Beautiful  location  in  Cum- 
berland Valley.  Gymnasium  and  outdoor  sports.  Boating 
stream.  Extensive  campus.  Certified  water  supply.  Terras 
moderate.  Address  ANNA  JANE  McKEAG. 
Ph.  D,,  LL.  D..  President.  Box  120. 
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COLGATE  UNIVERSITY 

HAMILTON,  NEW  YORK 
ELMER  BURRITT  BRYAN.  LL.D.,  President 

Standards  High,     Expenses  Moderate 
Ninety-Seventh  year  opens  September  23,  1915 

For  information,   apply  to 

MELBOURNE  S.  READ.  Vice-President 

University  of  Colorado,  Boulder 

TWELFTH  SUMMER   SESSION 
June  28  to  August  7,  1915 

In  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies.  IHeal  conditions  for  summer 
study  and  recreation.  Courses  in  tliirty  depannients.  including 
Law.  Medicine  and  Enjjinecrine:  Able  faculty.  Eminent  lec- 
turers, Attractive  courses  f'jf  teachers.  Conference  of  social  and 
educational  workers.    Catalogue  oa  appUcatioa  to  Registrar. 


Your  spare  time  is  wortn  exactly 
what  you  make  it  worth.  Turn  it 
into  money. 

• 

The  International  Correspondence 
Schools  will  help  you  to  malce  every 
hour  worth  dollars.  They  will  give  you 
in  your  spare  time  the  training  that  will 
enable  you  to  get  and  hold  a  better  job. 

If  you  are  really  ambitious,  find  out 
what  the  I.  C.  S.  can  do  toi  you. 

It  makes  no  difference  who  you  are, 
where  you  are,  or  what  your  handicaps 
may  have  been,  the  I.C.S.  can  help  you. 

Every  year  more  than  5000  persons  of 
all  ages  and  occupations  voluntarily 
report  increased  wages  and  better  posi- 
tions, due  solely  to  I.  C.  S.  training. 

Mark  the  Coupon 

YOU  can  do  luhat  others  do.  YOU  can 
qualify  for  the  position  that  you  nuant. 
Learn  ho^w  you  can  make  your  spare  time 
ivorth  the  MOST  money.  Mark  the  oc- 
cupation you  prefer  in  the  coupon  beloiv 
and  mail  it  today.  This  is  YOUR 
opportunity — don't  let  it  go   by. 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

j  Box  1024    SCR  ANTON,  PA. 

I      Explain,  without  obligation  to  me,  how  I  can  qualify  for 
the  position  before  which  I  mark  X  ■ 


AUTOMOBILE  Rl'-VMXG 
blectrical  Engineering 
Electric  Lighting 
Electric  Railways 
Dynamo  Running: 
IVIep.  and  Telcg.  Engineer 
>I*>cbanlral  Engin<><Ting 
Mech  anical  Drafting 
Shop  Practice 
Steam  Engineering 
I'MMRI.NC  &  HEATING 
CIVIL  E><;i.NEEKL\G 
Surveying 

MINE  FOREMAN  A  SCPT. 
Chemistry 


Name_ 


Stenograpbr  Jk  Tvpenritlng 

BOOKKEEPING 

R.  R.  Accounting 

Good  Eogllsb  for  Everyone 

CIVIL  SERVICE 

ARCHITECTURE 

Architectura  1  Drafting 

Building  Contracting 

Structural  Engineering 

SALESMANSHIP 

ADVERTISING 

Window  Trimming 

Sho^v  Card  Writing 

AGRICULTURE 

POULTRY 


Street  and  No. 
City,. 


.  State_ 


Present  Occupation. 
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North  Dakota  Faim 
Mortgages 

Are  relieved  from  the  constant 
fluctuation  of  general  class 
securities. 

Farm  Mortgages  secured  upon 
land,  the  prime  factor  of  the 
country's  prosperity,  made  in  an 
old  settled  country,  and  by 
Bankers  of  established  reputa- 
tion and  character  are  the  Ideal 
Investment. 

My  33  years  residence,  and  30 
years  making  Farm  Mortgages 
without  the  loss  of  a  dollar  in 
interest  or  principal,  gives  the 
careful  investor  every  warrant 
and  guarantee  of  absolute  se- 
curity. 

Write  for  particulars. 

WALTER  L.  WILLIAMSON 

LISBON  NORTH  DAKOTA 


REPORT    OK    THE    CONDITION    OV    THE 

UNITED    STATES    TRUST    COMPANY 
OF  NEW   YORK 

at    the   close    of   businoss   on    ttie   19th    day    of 

March,    1915: 

RESOURCES 
* 
Stock  and  bond  investnionts,  viz.: 

Tiiblic    securities     (booli    value, 

$l,0(i2,Tr>0).    market    value...   $1,077,000.00 
Private    securities    (book    value, 

$10,038,707.50),    market   value  10,072,450.00 

Real    estate    owned 1,193.000.00 

Mortgages    owned 3,837,125.00 

Loans  and  discounts  secured  b.v 
other  collateral 37,739,885.50 

Loans,  discounts  and  bills  pur- 
chased not  secured  hy  collateral     9,619,64-4.20 

Due  from  apiiroved  reserve  de- 
positaries, less  amount  of  off- 
sets         8,344,928.27 

Specie    (gold    certificates) 4,500,000.00 

Other    assets,    viz.: 

Accrued    interest    entered 455,075.61 

Total     $76,841,108.58 

LIABILITIES 

Capital   stock $2,000,000.00 

Surplus   on    market   values: 

Surplus    fund 12.000,000.00 

Undivided     profits 2,459,110.80 

Surplus   on   book   values 14,411,118.30 

Deposits: 

Preferred,    as   follows: 

Due   New   York  State  savings 

banks    4,799,659.92 

Other  deposits  due  as  execu- 
tor, administrator,  guar- 
dian, receiver.  trustee, 
committee    or  depositar.v.  .  .     3,359,400.23 

Other  deposits  secured  b.v  a 
pledge  of  assets  (U.  S.  Pos- 
tal Savings  Trustees) 605,520.41 

Not    preferred,    as    follows: 

Deposits   subject   to   check 26,599,661.46 

Time       deposits.       certificates 

and  other  dejjosits.  the  pa.v- 

ment  of  wliich  cannot  legal- 

Iv  be  required  within  thirty 

davs     10,775,158.75 

Other    certificates    of    deposit  10,414,074.35 
Due    trust    companies,     banks 

and   bankers 3,101,467.47 

Other  liabilities,   viz.: 

Reserves    for    taxes,     expenses, 

etc.     ..- 151,000  00 

.\ccrued      interest      entered      on 

hooks  at  close  of  business  on 

above    date 528.516,31 

Estimated    unearned    discounts.  47,53S.SS 

Total     $76,841,108.58 
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WAR  CREDIT  LOANS 

Not  long  after  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  the  French  Government  sought  to 
negotiate  a  loan  in  this  country.  Mr.  J. 
P.  Morgan,  representing  the  banking 
syndicate  to  which  application  had 
been  made,  undertook  to  ascertain  the 
attitude  of  our  Government  at  Wash- 
ington, and  was  told  that  the  floating 
of  the  proposed  loan  was  disapproved 
because  it  would  be  a  violation  of  neu- 
trality. Therefore  the  project  was  dropt. 

Since  that  time  the  Allies  and  two  or 
three  neutral  nations  which  may  be 
drawn  into  the  great  conflict  have 
bought  very  large  quantities  of  supplies 
here.  These  include  foodstuffs.  Payment 
has  not  been  made  in  gold,  but  there 
has  been  provision  for  payment  by 
credit.  Large  sums  are  still  due.  It  is 
said  that  Great  Britain  and  France  are 
to  settle  within  the  next  two  weeks  ob- 
ligations amounting  to  $60,000,000.  Rus- 
sia procured  a  credit  for  $25,000,000 
some  time  ago.  Credits  to  France 
amount  to  $26,000,000.  Germany  has 
recently  sold  $10,000,000  of  notes  here, 
probably  on  account  of  indebtedness 
contracted  before  the  war.  The  credits, 
we  have  mentioned  are  arrangements 
with  American  bankers,  who  sometimes 
invite  the  public  to  take  part  by  pur- 
chasing notes.  Mr.  Morgan  is  now  in 
London,  conferring  with  representa- 
tives of  the  British  Government  con- 
cerning a  proposed  British  credit  here 
of  $100,000,000.  His  banking  house  an- 
nounced last  week  that,  in  company 
with  the  National  City  Bank  and  the 
First  National  Bank,  it  was  offering  to 
the  public  one-year  five  per  cent  Treas- 
ury notes  or  bonds  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment at  99 1/^.  This  offer  relates  to 
a  new  French  credit  of  $50,000,000. 

The  attention  of  our  Government  was 
directed  to  this  method  of  paying  the 
debts  of  France,  and  Secretary  Bryan 
gave  to  the  public  the  following  state- 
ment: 

The  State  Department  has  from  time  to 
time  received  information  directly  or  in- 
directly to  the  effect  that  belligerent  na- 
tions had  arranged  with  banks  in  the 
United  States  for  credits  for  various  sums. 
While  loans  to  belligerents  have  been  dis- 
approved, this  Government  has  not  felt 
that  it  was  justified  in  interposing  objec- 
tion to  the  credit  arrangements  which  have 
been  brought  to  its  attention.  It  has  neither 
approved  these  nor  disapproved.  It  has 
simply  taken  no  action  in  the  premises  and 
exprest  no  opinion. 

There  is  not  nruch  difference  between 
a  loan  of  $50,000,000,  secured  by  notes, 
to  a  belligerent  nation,  and  a  credit, 
also  secured  by  notes,  to  the  same  na- 
tion, altho  it  is  understood  that  the 
money  obtained  by  the  credit  is  to  be 
expended  here  for  supplies.  But  the  in- 
debtedness for  supplies  did  not  exist 
when  the  loan  was  proposed.  Moreover, 
the  situation  at  that  time  called  for 
caution.   We   owed   large   sums   abroad 


and  were  adopting  various  plans  for 
meeting  the  debt.  International  trade 
was  partly  paralyzed.  Now  the  debt  has 
been  shifted  to  the  other  side.  And,  if 
we  strive  to  promote  the  safe  trans- 
portation of  supplies  which  belligerents 
are  permitted  to  buy  here,  we  may  rea- 
sonably promote  payment  for  these  sup- 
plies. The  credit  loans  are  negotiated 
in  order  that  payment  may  be  made. 

CONFIDENCE    AND    A    FREE 
MARKET 

The  removal,  on  March  31,  of  all 
restrictions  upon  trading  in  stocks  and 
bonds  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
must  be  regarded  as  an  event  of  much 
importance.  It  is  an  expression  of  the 
American  financial  world's  confidence  in 
the  strength  of  financial  and  industrial 
conditions  here.  The  New  York  Ex- 
change was  the  last  of  the  great  mar- 
kets of  its  kind  to  close  its  doors,  and 
now  it  is  the  first  to  make  trading  free. 
It  virtually  says  to  the  world  that  this 
country  is  strong  enough  to  take,  and 
to  pay  for,  all  the  securities  which  for- 
eign holders  may  desire  to  sell. 

When  the  Exchange  was  closed  the 
action  was  taken  to  prevent  such  a 
great  depression  of  market  valiies  as 
might  have  been  caused  if  great  quanti- 
ties of  stocks  held  abroad  had  been 
forced  to  sale  here.  At  that  time  this 
was  the  only  large  exchange  remaining 
open.  It  has  been  estimated  that  for- 
eign holdings  of  American  stocks  and 
bonds  amount  to  a  par  value  of  $5,000,- 
000,000.  When  the  Exchange  was 
opened  again,  on  December  12,  the  con- 
trolling authorities  guarded  against  a 
great  and  disastrous  decline  by  estab- 
lishing minimum  prices  for  the  stocks. 
That  is  to  say,  it  was  provided  that 
sales  should  not  be  made  below  a  cer- 
tain price  that  was  named.  As  time 
passed,  it  became  necessary  or  expedi- 
ent, in  a  few  instances,  to  reduce  the 
minimum.  This  action  was  taken  with 
respect  to  Steel  Corporation  shares. 
There  were  sales  of  foreign  holdings  of 
our  securities,  but  no  general  oi  menac- 
ing movement  of  the  kind  was  seen. 
During  the  past  two  or  three  weeks 
there  has  been  a  notable  revival  of 
activity  in  trading,  with  a  considerable 
advance  of  prices.  Demand  has  in- 
creased, and  the  field  has  broadened 
Three  or  four  stocks,  for  a  long  time 
the  favorites  of  speculation,  no  longer  f 
supply  forty  or  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
week's  business.  There  has  been  activity 
in  almost  the  entire  list.  Prices  have 
risen  so  far  above  the  minimums  that 
these  are  no  longer  taken  into  consid- 
eration. 

'  The  restrictions  were  removed  by 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Exchange's 
Board  of  Governors,  and  in  response 
to  the  recommendation  of  the  special 
committee    which    fixed    the    minimum 
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CAMP  YUKON 

Lake  Cobbosseecontee,  Maine 


FOR  BOYS  AND  YOUNG  MEN 

July  1st  to  September  7th 


A  fully  equipped   bovs'   camp   with   buildines  and 
lents  and  every  facility  for  sport  on  land  and  water 

FRANK    D.    SMITH,    Director 

Director  Riverside  Outing  Club,  N.  Y.  City 

203   West    One    Hundred  and  Second  Street 

Telephone  2453  Riverside 

Camp  Address,  Winthrop,  Maine 

Telephone  132-12  Winthrop 


rAMP  Rir  PIMF  FAIRLEE  LAKE.  VT.  P.  O.  South 
Vmwr  DIU  nilC  pajriee.  Vt.,  R.R.  Station,  Ely,  Vt. 
Ideal  home  summer  camp  for  srirls,  aged  twelve  to  sixteen  years. 
All  camp  sports  funder  compeient  supervision),  classes  in  art 
metal  work,  basketry,  folk  dancine,  etc.  Special  ouiing  trips  to 
White  Mountain  points.  All  under  personal  care  of  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
H.  J.  Wyckoff.  Norwich,  Conn.  Write  to  Norwich,  Conn.,  for 
illustrated  booklet. 


LET'S  LIVE 

IN  THE  BIG  PINE  WOODS 

irs  HEALTH  it  s  COMFORT  it  s  PLEASURE 

PINE  TREE  INN.  LAKEHURST.  N.  J. 


ANDIRONS 

MARBLE,  STONE  and  WOOD 
IVIANTELS 

Wm.   H.  Jackson   Company 

2  West  47th  Street  New  York  City 


prices.  We  quote  the  reasons  given  for 
the  decision:  . 

First,  that  in  most  oases  the  ruling  prices 
are  far  above  the  minimum  prices,  and 
hence  the  latter   are  practically  useless. 

Second,  that  financial  affairs  thruout 
the  country  and  our  foreign  trade  situa- 
tion have  so  improved  as  to  remove  the 
danger  existing  at  the  time  of  the  reopen- 
ing of  the  Exchange. 

The  confidence  indicated  by  the  Ex- 
change's action — confidence  which  is  felt 
and  exprest  thruout  the  country,  as  well 
as  in  the  market  for  securities — is  due 
largely  to  the  great  excess  of  our  ex- 
ports over  our  imports,  an  excess  which 
amounted,  for  the  period  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  to  March  1,  to 
$577,000,000.  Additions  for  March  have 
made  the  total  more  than  $700,000,000. 
The  warring  nations  that  have  bought 
great  quantities  of  war  supplies  here 
are  negotiating  loans  or  credits  in  New 
York  for  the  settlement  of  their  debts. 
Neutral  countries  accustomed  to  look  to 
Europe  for  money  are  borrowing  here 
at  high  rates.  Our  stock  of  gold  is  large. 
What  may  be  called  financial  sentiment 
is  affected  by  a  belief  that  the  war  will 
end  within  a  few  months.  As  to  our 
great  market  for  securities  there  is  no 
longer  any  fear.  It  says  to  the  world 
that  we  can  buy  and  carry  all  that  war 
necessities  may  compel  foreign  holders 
to  sell. 

PHILIPPINE  TRADE 

At  the  beginning  of  last  year  there 
were  indications  that  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  would  be  much 
increased,  and  there  were  large  gains 
in  the  first  six  months — $6,500,000  in 
exports  and  $2,500,000  in  imports.  But 
conditions  were  changed  by  the  war. 
For  the  full  year  the  imports  show  a 
loss  of  $4,724,133,  and  the  increase  of 
exports  is  only  $916,670.  Philippine  ex- 
ports in  recent  years  have  been  nearly 
equal  to  the  imports,  and  the  total  has 
been  about  $100,000,000. 

After  the  war  began,  there  was  a 
notable  decline  of  the  imports  of  cotton 
goods  and  of  machineiy  to  be  used  in 
the  sugar  industiy.  Hemp  exports  were 
decreased,  and  those  of  copra  were  re- 
duced by  $6,000,000.  But  there  were 
large  shipments  of  sugar.  The  foreign 
trade  of  the  islands  has  suffered  on  ac- 
count of  a  lack  of  ships. 


The  value  of  the  exports  of  horses  and 
mules  for  the  belligerents  in  February  was 
$10..50.5,375. 

.lames  .1.  Hill,  the  veteran  railroad  man 
of  the  Northwest,  predicts  that  the  war 
will  end  before  October  1. 

There  is  still  $15,181,955  of  of  the  emer- 
gency currency  outstanding.  It  is  held  in 
Texas,  North  Carolina,  California,  Penn- 
sylvania, Louisiana,  Alabama,  Florida,  Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky,  Iowa,  Oklahoma,  Tennes- 
see and  Kansas. 

The  Oregon  &  California  Railroad  Com- 
pany asks  the  Supreme  Court  to  reverse 
the  decision  of  the  Federal  District  Court 
in  Oregon  forfeiting  the  company's  title  to 
2..300,000  acres  of  land  estimated  to  be 
worth  $.50,000,000.  Forfeiture  was  claimed 
on  account  of  failure  to  obey  a  clause  in 
the  grant  which  required  the  company  to 
sell  the  land  to  actual  settlers  at  not  more 
than  $2.50  per  acre. 

The  following  dividends  are  announced : 

Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing 
Company,  preferred,  quarterly,  1%  per  cent,  pay- 
able April  15 :  common,  quarterly,  1  per  cent, 
payable  April  30. 


Don't  Risk  Accidents 
or  Arrest 


KLEARGLOW  ■will 
prevent  accidents 
and  arrests  caused 
by  glaring  head- 
liorhta,  or  by  lack  of 
lijrlit,  the  result  of 
using  "dimmers." 

KLEARGLOW  is 
not  a  dimmer  —  does 
nof  cut  down  the  light,  but  does  do  away 
with  the  glare.  "  Dimmers"  are  danger- 
ous —  KLEARGLOW  is  safe. 

KLEARGLOW 

1  iThe  Auto  Light  Di£fiiser  if 

conforms  to  all  laws  covering 
automobile  headlights.  Goes 
in  place  of  present  headlight 
glass.  Put  on  in  ten  minutes. 
Travel  anywhere  without  re- 
movingit.  Maile  of  ecientitic- 
ally  designed  glass  surf  aces  in 
one  piece. 

KLEARGLOW  Is    popular   in 

Europe.  Will  make  your  car  loob 
belter.    Price  $S.~b  a   set.    Write 


Hr     DADA713     Michigan  Boulevard 
.  ll.  lAlVU  building        Cbicatio.  III. 


10A  Ap-p  FARM  for  sale.  North  Stonington, 
""  H.Crc  Conn.  Old  apple  orchard.  40 
acres  cultivated.  Modern  13-room  house.  Good 
Water,     i  J4  miles  from  trolley.     Address 

ALLYN   L.   BROWN,   Admr. 

SMALL  FARM   FOR   SALE 

5  acres  o(  land,  7  room  bungalow,  barn,  cbicken  bouse,  on 

trolley,  3  miles  from  Brldgeion.      $2250.00. 

ALBERT  R.  McALLISTER    BRIDGETON.  N.  J. 


r-  Porto-PANAMA  Hats  -n 

COOL  AS  A  DROP  OF  DEW 

Hand  woven,  soft,  durable,  comfortable.  Good  as  the 
South  American  Panama  but  cooler,  lighter,  more  dressy. 
Direct  trom  maker  to  vou  $1.50  postpaid.  Slate  size  and 
send  money  order.  Money  refunded  if  you  are  not  per- 
fectly satisfied.     Very  st>hsh  for  Ladies  this  year. 

MARTIN  LOPEZ  &  CO. 

P.  O.  Box  148-C  25.  San  German.  Porto  Rico 

Reference :  Bank  de  Economias,  San  German 


The  Science 
of  Digestion 

More  people  die  from  overeating  than  from  any 
other  cause.  This  fact  is  proved  by  scientific 
medical  investigation.  Constipation  kills  more 
people  than  war,  pestilence  and  famine  combined. 
It  begins  subtly.  If  neglected,  it  often  leads  to 
Colitis,  Appendicitis,  Bright's  Disease  or  Cancer. 
Cathartics  afford  only  temporary  relief.  Depend- 
ence upon  drugs  is  dangerous.  Their  action 
weakens  the  intestines  —  reduces  your  resisting 
power.  The  scientific  way  to  control  and  per- 
manently relieve  Constipation  is  through  steady 
attention  to  daily  habits,  diet  and  exercise.  This 
is  the  easiest  way — the  only  safe  way.  How  to 
get  rid  of  Constipation  is  told  in  a  new  book  by 
Dr.  John  Harvey  Kellogg,  who  gives  you  results 
of  his  observations  and  treatment  of  thousands 
of  cases  during  the  nearly  forty  years  he  has 
been  Superintendent  of  the  great  Battle  Creek 
Sanitarium.  Dr.  Kellogg  is  the  great  authority  on 
this  subject.  He  is  a  world  leader  in  "Preventive 
Medicine,"  an  eminent  surgeon,  a  profound  scholar 
and  most  convincing  writer.  He  teaches  you  how 
to  avoid  sickness  and  keep  well.  Dr.  Kellogg's 
book  on  Constipation  is  intensely  interesting  and 
easily  understood.  H  you  follow  his  teachings, 
you  may  be  permanently  rid  of  Constipation.  The 
book  is  not  large — only  a  little  over  125  pages — 
but  its  contents  are  worth  many  times  the  price. 
In  board  covers,  the  price  is  Sr.50  but,  to  give 
the  work  widespread  distribution.  Dr.  Kellogg 
permits  an  edition  bound  in  library  paper  to  sell 
at  only  $1.00  postpaid.  Order  at  once.  If  you 
are  not  entirely  satisfied,  you  may  return  the  book 
for  prompt  refund.  Order  todav.  Get  relief  from 
Constipation.  Address  Good  Health  Publish- 
ing Co.,  304  W.  Main  St.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
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REPORT    OF    THE    CONDITION    OF    THE 

NEW  YORK  LIFE  INSURANCE  &  TRUST 
COMPANY 


at   the    close   of   business   on    the 
March,    1915: 

RESOURCES 

Stock  and  bond  investments,  viz.: 

Public    securities     (book    value, 

$3,307,582),    market    value... 

Private    securities    (book    value, 

$13,225,110.24),   market  value 

Real    estate    owned 

Mortgages   owned 

Loans    and    discounts    secured    \iy 

other   collateral 

Loans,  discounts,  and  bills  pur- 
chased not  secured  by  collateral 

Ovei'drafts     (secured) 

Due  from  approved  nscrve  de- 
positaries, less  amount  of  off- 
sets     

Specie   

United    States    legal-tender    notes 
and  notes  of  national  banks.... 
Other   assets,    viz.: 

Accrued     interest     entered     on 
books  at  close  of  business  on 

above    date 

Accrued  interest  not  entered  on 
books  at  close  of  business  on 

above    date 

Suspense    account 


19th    day    of 


$3,180,664.12 

13,150,783.91 

1, 879,930. CS 
4,446,821.23 

2,616,863.54 

11,407,237.35 
65,547.69 


935.727.89 
2,802,215.00 

100,410.00 


545.088.52 


91,&47.06 
403.298.82 


Total     $41,626,235.81 

LIABILITIES 

Capital   stock $1,000,000.00 

Surplus  on  market  values: 

Surplus    fund 3,487,473.10 

Undivided    profits 200,007.61 

Surplus  on   book   values 3,(588,717.31 

Deposits: 
Preferred  as  follows: 

Due   New   York   State   savings 

banks    420,237.82 

Other  deposits  due  as  execu- 
tor, administrator,  guar- 
dian, receiver,  trustee,  com- 
mittee,   or   depositary 2.706,610.86 

Not  preferred,   as  follows: 

Deposits   subject   to   check 26.803,244.15 

Demand  certificates  of  deposit      1,000,425.00 
Other    certificates    of    deposit 

(on    10   days'    notice) 2,202,75039 

Due    trust    companies,    banks, 

and    bankers 188,947.62 

Other  liabilities,   viz. : 

Annuities   2,309,559.46 

General   account   interest 413,220.0:'> 

Life   insurance 366,735.42 

Reserve     for     taxes,     expenses, 

etc 5,700.00 

Accrued      interest      entered      on 
books     at     close     of     business 

on   above   date 364,051.96 

Accrued  interest  not  entered   on 
books  at  close  of  business  on 

above    date 72.676.01 

Contingent    account 2,914.50 

Estimated  unearned  discounts..  81,681.82 

Total     $41,026,235.81 


m  INCOME  FOR  UFE 

Of  all  the  investment  opportunities  offered 
there  are  few  indeed  not  open  to  criticism. 
Absolute  safety  is  the  first  requisite  and  ade- 
quate and  uniform  retuiii  equally  important, 
and  these  seem  incompatible.  Aside  from  gov- 
ernment bonds,  the  return  under  which  is 
small,  there  is  nothing  more  sure  and  certain 
than  an  Muniiity  with  tlic  METROPOLITAN 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  hy  which  the 
income  guaranteed  for  a  certain  lifetime  is 
larger  by  far  than  would  be  earned  on  an 
equal  amount  deposited  in  an  institution  for 
savings,  or  invested  in  securities  giving  rea- 
sonable safety.  Thus  a  payment  of  $5,000  by 
a  man  aged  07  would  provide  an  annual  in- 
come of  $618-35  absohitely  beyond  question  nr 
doubt.  The  .\nnuitv  Department.  METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE  .INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
New  York,  will  givo  adv'  \f  as  to  the  return 
at  any  age.  male  or  femal  f 


INSURANCE 

M 

CONDUCTED  BY  W.  E.  UNDERWOOD 

^Mi 

THE    VIRTUE    OF    ENDOWMENT 
INSURANCE 

On  various  occasions  we  have  dis- 
cussed the  question  of  life  insurance 
policy  forms  and  have  emphasized  the 
desirability  of  proper  selection  on  the 
part  of  insurants.  In  formulating  their 
policies,  the  companies  endeavor  to  pro- 
vide for  every  condition  of  life — for  the 
man  of  small,  of  medium  and  of  large 
income;  for  those  of  few,  none  or  many 
dependents;  for  the  young,  the  middle- 
aged  and  the  elders.  It  is  essential  that 
every  producing  human  creature  should 
have  the  protection  against  death  pro- 
vided by  this  beneficence,  and  it  is 
equally  desirable  that  each  should  be 
equipped  with  that  form  of  it  best  suited 
to  his  needs. 

In  connection  with  this  matter  we 
have  pointed  out  the  usefulness,  in  its 
proper  place,  of  the  endowment  policy. 
We  are  aware  from  letters  received 
from  our  readers  now  and  then,  that 
objections,  founded  on  the  comparative- 
ly heavier  premiums  for  this  form  of 
policy,  are  made  by  a  large  number  of 
people.  Arguments  are  advanced  in  fa- 
vor of  Term  or  Ordinary  Life  forms  in 
combination  with  savings  bank  deposits. 
It  is  conceded  that,  faithfully  persisted 
in,  these  are  good;  but  they  are  too 
easily  discontinued,  particularly  the 
savings  bahk  end  of  them.  As  nearly  as 
we  can,  there  are  some  inherent  privi- 
leges we  should,  for  our  future  benefit, 
entirely  alienate. 

There  has  lately  come  to  our  atten- 
tion, thru  a  statement  appearing  in  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  the  case  of  a  pei'son, 
not  yet  fifty  years  old,  who  got  the 
capital  upon  which  his  present  business 
prosperity  rests  thru  the  investments 
he  made  in  endowment  policies.  In  the 
early  part  of  his  business  career  he 
spent  his  salary  almost  as  fast  as  it 
was  earned.  We  are  specifically  in- 
formed that  he  attempted  to  maintain 
a  savings  bank  account,  but  could  nevar 
seem  to  deposit  money  regularly.  He 
was  persuaded  by  a  friend  at  last  to 
try  a  ten-payment  endowment.  This 
venture  involved  no  little  self-denial, 
for  the  premium  on  a  ten-payment  en- 
dowment is  large.  But  he  went  thru 
with  it.  At  the  end  of  the  period  he 
withdrew  the  $10,000  with  which,  plus 
the  ripe  experience  gained  in  his  line  of 
work,  he  established  himself  and,  as 
runs  the  report,  "is  now  more  than  ordi- 
narily successful." 

Similar  results  have  been  achieved  by 
other  wise  young  men.  Unless  we  great- 
ly err,  the  business  success  of  Francis 
Wilson,  the  actor-manager,  was  built 
upon  the  capital  accruing  from  some 
$70,000  or  $80,000  secured  thru  the 
maintenance  of  endowment  insurance 
during  the  years  when  he  was  a  salaried 
member  of  theatrical  companies. 

Every  young  man  who  can  spare  $50 


from  his  yearly  earnings  should  com- 
mence his  business  career  by  owning 
$1000  of  endowment  insurance.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  it  will  prove  to  be 
the  proverbial  "friend  indeed." 

CANCELLATIONS       AT      "SHORT 
RATES" 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury the  western  and  southern  states 
have  industriously  legislated  on  fire  in- 
surance, and  it  had  become  an  accepted 
fact  among  managers  in  that  business 
that  no  phase  or  feature  of  it  had  es- 
caped regulation  of  some  sort.  But  this 
idea  must  now  be  abandoned  as  an 
error.  Some  member  of  the  Minnesota 
House  has  discovered  a  long  neglected 
defect  and  has  secured  the  support  of 
his  colleagues  in  an  effort  to  remedy  it. 
That  branch  of  the  Minnesota  Legisla- 
ture has  just  passed  a  bill  annulling  the 
provision  in  fire  policies  which  gives 
the  insurers  the  right  to  exact  what  are 
known  as  "short  rates"  when  cancella- 
tions of  policies  are  demanded  by  in- 
surants. This  statement  may  not  be 
clear  to  many  readers  and  a  brief  ex- 
planation may  be  desirable. 

A  fire  insurance  policy  contract  pro- 
vides that  it  may  be  cancelled  by  either 
party,  the  insurer  or  the  insured,  on 
the  following  terms:  if  cancelled  by 
the  insurer,  the  amount  of  the  unearned 
premiums  due  the  insured  must  be  cal- 
culated pro  rata  for  the  unexpired 
term;  if  cancelled  at  the  request  of  the 
insured  the  calculation  is  to  be  made 
according  to  the  factors  found  in  the 
"short  rate  table."  Example:  Take  a 
premium  of  $100  on  a  policy  running 
a  calendar  year,  to  be  cancelled  at  the 
end  of  six  months.  If  cancellation  is  to 
be  made  pro  rata,  the  return  premium 
will  be  $50;  if  made  at  "short  rates," 
the  table  provides  that  the  insurer  may 
retain  seventy  per  cent  of  the  annual 
premium,  thus  making  the  refund  to 
the  insured  $30. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  this  arrange- 
ment exists  for  the  protection  of  the  in- 
surer on  business  it  desires  to  retain, 
and  on  which  it  has  paid  all  the  over- 
head expenses  which,  first  and  last,  run 
from  thirty-five  per  cent  to  forty  per 
cent  of  premiums.  True,  when  return 
premiums  are  paid  on  cancelled  policies, 
agents,  whose  commissions  average 
about  twenty-two  per  cent,  must  stand 
their  equitable  share  of  the  refund  made 
by  the  company  to  the  insured,  who  is 
the  agent's  or  broker's  customer.  The 
"short  rate"  also  prevents  raiding  of 
one  company's  business  by  the  agents 
of  other  companies.  The  system  is  of 
immemorial  custom  and  the  principle  is 
accepted  by  the  legislators  of  those 
states  who  drew  the  standard  forms  of 
policies  adopted  by  various  states.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  standard  policies 
are  parts  of  the  laws  of  the  states 
adopting  them. 
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Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Atlantic  Buildins.  51  Wall  St..  New  York 

Insures  Asainst  Marine  and  inland  Transportation 
Risk  and  Will  issue  Policies  Making  Loss  Pay- 
able iu  Europe  and  Oriental  Countries 

Chai-tori'd  by  tbe  State  of  New  Yorlj  in  1S42, 
was  pifci'di'd  by  a  stoclj  company  of  a  similar 
naiuo.  Tin-  latter  company  was  liquidated  and 
part  of  its  capital,  to  the  extent  of  $100,000. 
was  used  with  consent  of  the  stockholders,  by 
the  Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Company  and 
re|)aid  with  a  I'onus  and  interest  at  the  expira- 
tion of  two  years. 
During  its  existence  the  com- 
panv    lias    insured    property 

to   the  value  of .$27,904,578,109.00 

Received  premiums  thereon  to 

the  extent   of 287.324.890.99 

Paid  losses  during  that  period         143,820,874.99 
Issued    certificates    of    profits 

to    deahrs 90,801,110.00 

Of  which  there  have  been  re- 
deemed      83,811.4.50.00 

Leaving  outstanding  at  pres- 
ent  time 6,989, GGO. 00 

Interest    paid    on     certificates 

amounts    to 23,020,223.85 

On  December  31.  1914,  the  as- 
sets of  the  company  amount- 
ed   to 14.101.fi74.46 

The  profits  of  the  compan.v  revert  to  the  as- 
sured and  are  divided  annually  upon  the  pre- 
miums terminati'd  during  the  year,  thereby 
reducing   the   cost   of   insurance. 

For    such    dividends,    certificates    are    issued 
subject    to    dividends    of    interest    until    ordered 
to  l)e  redeemed,  in  accordance  with  the  charter. 
A.    A.    RAVEX.    Chairman   of   the   Board 
CORIXELIU.S    EI/DERT,    Pres. 
WALTER    WOOD    PARSON'S,    Vice-Pres. 
CHARLES   E.    FAY.    2d   Vice-Pres. 
G.   STAXTON  FLOYD-JOXES.   Sec. 


BEAUTIFUL  HOME  AND  DAIRY  FARM 

133  acres  fertile  land  can  show  best  yield  of 
ALFALFA  IX  OHIO.  Located  on  MAIN  MAR- 
KET MACADAMIZED  STATE  ROAD.  By  auto  or 
electric  line  onlv  3  minutes  from  OBERLIX  COL- 
LBT.E.  WITH  ITS  NEW  $3,000,000.00  EXDOW- 
MEXT,  FIXE  CHURCHES.  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 
ETC.,  and  45  minutes  from  CLEVELAXD.  Com- 
plete equipment  of  modern  buildings.  .VBT'N- 
DAXCE  OF  ARTESIAX  WATER  AXD  NATURAL 
G.\S  piped  •  everywhere.  Bath  and  3  toilets  con- 
nected by  PRIVATE  SEWER  WITH  OBERLIX 
TRUXK  LTXE  SEWER.  Abundance  of  fruit  and 
shade  trees  and  shril.berv.  .\n  opportunity  to  se- 
cure the  HIGHEST  TYPE  OF  ADVAXTAfiES  OF 
EVERY  DESCRIPTIOX  all  for  the  low  price  of 
$33,000.00.  of  which  $15,000  can  remain  on 
niortgaae:  discount  tor  all  cash.  FOR  FtTLL  P.^R- 
TICULARS  address  either  E.  A.  SHERRILL. 
PROPR,   OR   YOUR  OWX   BROKER. 
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Tray 


Makes  housework  easier.  Carries  lull  meal  to  table  and  clears  it  in 
one  trip.  Handy  in  kitchen,  dining  room,  siin  porch.  Beautiful 
permanent  finish.  Two  heavy  o\al  travs  giving'  double  capacity. 
$10  in  Llack  ;ilJ  in  white.    LxprcbS  prepaid.   Bouklei  free.    Address 

WHEEL  TRAY  CO.,  432  W.  61st  Place,  CHICAGO 


TYOUmDEAS 

,000  offered  for  certain 
ons.  Book  "How  to  Obtain 
."  and  "What  to  Invent" 
Send  rough  sketch  for  free 
report  as  to  patentability.     Tatents  ad- 
vertised for  sale  at  our  expense  in  Man- 
nfartnrer^'  Journals. 

CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE,  Patent  Atty's 
077  F.  St,  Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  CHAITAIQIJA  IDEA  Ph^;7^],oo 

Lyceum  Courses  and  the  3,000  Cliautauquas 
conducted  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
during  the  year.  The  paid  attendance  in 
one  year  is  said  to  have  exceeded 

TEN   MILUON  PERSONS 

The  Lyceum  and  the  Chautauqua  in  their 
broad  aspects  will  be  considered  in  the  next 
installment  of  "  The  Chautauqua  Idea,"  to 
appear  in  The  Independent  next  week. 


PEBBLES 

All  those  who  think  our  jokes  are  poor 
Would  straightway  change  their  views 

Could  they  compare  the  oue.s  we  print 
With  those  that  we  refuse. — Brumonian. 

A    REASONABLE    THEORY? 

Boss — No :  we  have  all  the  men  we  need. 

Laborer — Seems  like  you  could  take  one 

more,  the  little  bit  of  work  I'd  do. — Judge. 

Waiter — Will  yon  have  a  fifteen-cent 
cigar,  sir? 

(iuest  (at  New  York  hotel) — Yes.  if  it 
doesn't  cost  more  than  a  quarter. —  Life. 

"Every  man."  said  Uncle  Eben,  "thinks 
he's  right  mos"  of  de  time.  An'  de  res'  of 
de  time  he  thinks  his  mistakes  is  puffeckly 
excusable." — Washington  Star. 

THE   WISDOM   OF   CHILDREN 

Teacher — Well,  children,  what  shall  we 
give   the   Belgian   sufferers? 

Kid  (in  the  rear) — I  move  that  we  give 
them  three  cheers  I  —  Widow. 

"I  don't  see  why  you  call  your  place  a 
bungalow."   said   Smith  to  his  neighbor. 

"Well,  if  it  isn't  a  bungalow,  what  is  it?" 
said  the  neighbor.  "The  job  was  a  bungle 
and  I  still  owe  for  it." — Ladies'  Home 
Journal. 

Chairman  of  the  Committee — Is  this  the 
place  where  you  are  happy  all  the  time? 

St.  Peter  (proudly) — It  is.  sir. 

"Well.  I  represent  the  union,  and  if  Ave 
come  in  we  can  only  agree  to  be  happy 
eight  hours  a  day." 

Ethel  used  to  play  a  good  deal  in  Sun- 
day School,  but  one  da.v  she  had  been  so 
good  that  the  teacher  said  in  praise  : 

"Ethel,  my  dear,  you  have  been  a  very 
good  girl  today." 

"Yeth'm."  responded  Ethel.  "I  couldn't 
help  it.  I  dot  a  stiff  neck."  —  Pittsburgh 
Chronicle. 

ONE   OR  THE   OTHER 

"Yis,  sor,  wur-rk  is  scarce."  said  Pat, 
"but  Oi  got  a  job  lasht  Sunday  that  brought 
me  foive  dollars." 

"What?"  said  Mr.  Goodman,  much 
shocked.   "You  broke  the   Sabbath?" 

"Well,  sor."'  returned  Pat  ajjologetically, 
"it  wuz  me  or  the  Sabbath.  Wan  of  us  had 
to  be  broke." — Ladies'  Home  Journol. 

A  lady  of  Somerset  bewailed  the  loss  of 
a  somewhat  ill-bred  but  extremely  wealthy 
neighbor  who  had  been  very  liberal  in  his 
help  to  her  county  charities. 

"Mr.  X is  dead."  said  she.  "He  was 

so  good  and  kind,  and  helpful  to  me  in  all 
sorts  of  ways.  He  was  so  vulgar,  poor,  de.-ir 
fellow,  we  could  not  know  him  in  London, 
but  we  shall  meet  in  heaven." — Tit-Bits. 

The  office  boy  in  a  law  office  of  this  town 
himself  hopes  to  be  a  lawyer  some  day.  He 
has  begun  his  studies  already  by  asking 
questions  of  the  clerks  whenever  he  hears 
a  legal  term  about  which  he  desires  infor- 
mation. 

The  other  day  he  approached  one  of  the 
clerks  with  this  question  : 

"What  do  they  mean  by  a  contingent 
fee?" 

"It's  like  this,"  explained  the  clerk.  "If 
you  lose  the  case  your  lawyer  gets  nothing ; 
if  you  win  you  get  nothing." — Neto  York 
Times. 

The  way  they  do  things  in  some  of  the 
odd  corners  of  the  British  Empire,  where 
they  are  comparatively  free  from  wire- 
less telegrams,  is  unique,  if  thoro.  The 
officer  in  charge  of  a  certain  hinterland  re- 
ceived from  his  superior  officer  at  the  base 
some  time  in  August  this  message :  "War 
has  been  declared.  Arrest  all  enemy  aliens 
in  your  district."  With  commendable 
promptitude  the  superior  officer  received 
this  reply :  "Have  arrested  seven  Germans, 
four  Russians,  two  Frenchmen,  five  Ital- 
ians, two  Rumanians  and  an  American. 
Please  say  who  we're  at  war  with." — Ar- 
gonaut. 
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Clothes   Sense 

Clotlies  sense  doesn't  mean  knowledge  limited 
to  what  are  called  (often  mistakenly)  "sensible 
clothes"  any  more  than  it  is  confined  to  a  sense 
of  merely  fine  clothes.  Clothes  sense — real  clothes 
sense — comes  from  a  combined  knowledge  of 
what  is  at  once  fashionable,  suitable  and  in  good 
taste.  Inexpensive  clothes  needn't  be  "dowdy." 
And — healthful  clothes  needn't  be  ugly  and  shape- 
less any  more  than  beautiful  and  stylish  clothes 
need  to  be  outrageously  extravagant. 

"The  best  dressed  women  in  Europe — great 
ladies  and  fashion  leaders  who  set  the  styles — 
dress  economically."  So  says  Mrs.  Belle  Arm- 
strong Whitney  in  the  April  issue  of  Goon 
Health.  And — Mrs.  Whitney  knows  because  her 
home  is  in  Paris,  where  she  is  prominent  in  the 
"American  colony"  and  patronizes  the  great 
Parisian  dress  artists.  In  America,  Mrs.  Whitney 
is  a  leader  in  the  social,  literary  and  club  life  of 
New  York  city  and  her  known  acquaintance  with 
fashions  has  enabled  her  to  become  "the  highest 
paid  Fashion  Authority  in  the  world."  Mrs. 
Wliitney  is,  therefore,  thoroughly  well  equipped 
to  tell  you  how  clothes  may  be  made  stylish,  at- 
tractive, healthful  and  economical;  in  other  words, 
how  you  can  wear  pretty  clothes  without  risking 
your  health  or  exhausting  your  pocketbook.  Mrs. 
Whitney's  articles  appear  only  in  Good  Health — 
the  magazine  that  teaches  practical  efficiency  for 
the  individual  and  the  home.  Get  Mrs.  Whitney's 
first  article  by  sending  ten  ic  stamps  (20c)  for 
the  April  Good  Health  or — get  all  Mrs.  Whit- 
ney's articles  by  sending  S2  for  Good  Health  for 
one  year.     Mail  your  subscription  to 

Good  Health  Publishing  Co. 


304    W.   Main   St., 


Battle   Creek,   Mich. 
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BOTH  SIDES 

MILITARY  TRAINING    FOR 
COLLEGE  STUDENTS 


A  DEBATE 


RESOLVED:  That  military  train- 
ing should  be  given  in  American  col- 
leges and  universities. 


THE  United  States  Government 
first  provided  for  military  train- 
ing in  colleges  and  universities  by 
passing  the  Morrill  act  of  1862,  which 
created  the  land-grant  colleges  and 
v;hich  required  that  military  science 
should  be  included  in  the  curriculum. 
Up  to  the  present  time,  fifty-two  land- 
grant  colleges,  in  addition  to  sixteen  for 
colored  people,  have  been  created  under 
this  act.  A  later  act  provides  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  may  de- 
tail an  officer  of  the  regular  army  to 
give  military  instruction  in  any  school, 
college  or  university  which  will  train 
one  hundred  and  fifty  cadets.  The  total 
number  of  officers  who  may  be  detailed 
at  any  time  is  one  hundred.  Their  sal- 
aries are  paid  by  the  Government  and 
arms,  equipment  and  ammunition  are 
also  furnished  to  the  schools.  Additional 
officers,  from  the  i-etired  list,  may  be 
detailed  to  other  institutions,  but  any 
salaries  they  receive,  except  their  re- 
tired pay,  must  be  paid  by  the  institu- 
tions. During  the  recent  discussions  of 
national  defense  much  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  question  of  military 
training  in  colleges  and  universities. 
Many  college  presidents  favor  the  plan, 
while  others  are  strongly  opposed  to  it. 
This  debate  was  prepared  by  Mary 
Prescott  Parsons. 

ARGUMENT  FOR  THE  AFFIRMATIVE 

I.  Even  if  war  were  impossible,  the  trnin- 
ins  shdiild  be  given  because  of  its  eduea- 
tioual  value. 

A.  It  is  valuable  to  the  institution. 

1.  The  natural  interest  in  military 
training  will  increase  the  number  of 
students  and  add  to  tbeir  interest  in 
academic   studies. 

2.  It  will  improve  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  entire  student  body,  while 
athletics  beuetit  only  a  few. 

3.  It  will  help  in  maintaining  disci- 
pline. 

B.  It  is  valuable  to  the  student. 

1.  The  physical  training  insures  health, 
erect  bearing  aud  grace. 

2.  The  mental  and  moral  training  prove 
useful  in  business  life. 

C.  It  is  valuable  to  the  nation. 

1.  It  quickens   patriotism. 

2.  It  makes  better  citizens. 

II.  The  safety  of  the  nation  requires  it. 

A.  National  defenses  must  be  strength- 
ened. 

1.  The  desire  for  peace  cannot  always 
prevent  war. 

2.  The  army  is  unprepared. 

a.  It  is  too  small. 

b.  It  has  not  enough  officers. 

c.  There  is  no  trained  reserve. 

d.  The  suddenness  of  modern  wars 
makes  training  of  volunteers  impossi- 
ble. 

e.  Reinforcement  of  the  army  by  un- 
trained men  would  make  it  inefficient. 
li.    Adoption    of    military    trainhig    in 

colleges  and  univei'sities  is  the  best  meth- 
od of  strengthening  the  army. 


1.  Other  plans  are  unsatisfactory. 

a.  lOnlarging  the  army  is  contrary 
to  national   traditions. 

b.  Maintenance  of  a  paid  reserve  is 
impractical. 

1.  It  is  expensive. 

2.  It  interferes  with  the  economic 
pursuits    of    citizens. 

.S.  It  is  difficult  to  secure  men  for 
a  reserve. 

2.  This  i)lan  is  practical. 

a.  It  strengthens  the  army  at  its 
weakest  point  by  j)roviding  train*  d  of- 
ficers and  trained  citizen  soldiers. 

b.  It  is  not  exi)ensive  since  the  num- 
ber of  men  with  the  colors  can  be  de- 
creased. 

•S.  It  is  in  accordance  with  our  national 
ideals. 

a.  It  prevents  compulsory  service  in 
time  of  peace  and  conscription  in  time 
of  war. 

b.  It  will  make  for  peace. 

1.  Military  drill  provides  a  normal 
outlet  for  the  boy's  natural  war  in- 
stinct. 

2.  Men  trained  to  know  the  dan- 
gers of  war  will  try  to  maintain 
peace. 

8.  Preparedness  discourages  attack. 

4.  Training  will  tend  to  shorten 
any  war  which  may  come  and  to  les- 
sen  its  dangers  and  suffering. 

ARGUMENT  FOR  THE  NEGATm: 

I.  ^Military  training  in  institutions  of  learn- 
ing is  not  justified  by  its  intrinsic  woi-th. 

A.  It  is  a  disadvantage  to  the  institu- 
tion. 

1.  Many  parents  opjiose  it. 

2.  Many  students  dislike  it. 

.3.    It    is    difficult    to    provide    suitable 
buildings  and  grounds. 
4.  It  is  expensive. 

0.  The  curriculum  is  now  ovei-burdened. 

B.  It  does  not  repay  the  student  for 
the  time  he  spends. 

1.  It  is  not  good  exercize. 

a.  It  brings  few  muscles  into  play. 

b.  It  produces  neither  erectness  nor 
grace. 

c.  In  some  cases  it  is  distinctly 
harmful. 

d.  In  all  cases  it  must  be  supple- 
mented by  corrective  gymnastics. 

2.  It  gives  good  mental  training  only 
to  the  cadet  officers. 

.3.  Other  methods  of  training  give  bet- 
ter moral  discipline. 

C.  It  is  a  disadvantage  to  the  nation. 

1.  It  decreases  respect  for  civil  au- 
thority. 

2.  It  retards  national  progress. 

II.  The  adoption  of  military  training  for 
the  sake  of  strengthening  national  de- 
fenses would  be  unwise. 

A.  It  is  unnecessary. 

1.  War  is  extremely  unlikely. 

2.  Our  present  defenses  are  adequate. 

a.  They  have  proved  so  in  the  past. 

b.  Our  navy  and  coast  defenses  are 
strong. 

c.  Our  army,  tho  small,  is  highly 
trained. 

B.  Even  if  we  were  to  strengthen  our 
national  defenses  military  training  in  col- 
leges and  universities  is  not  a  good 
method. 

1.  It  is  impractical. 

a.  We  should  still  have  to  rely  on 
volunteers   in   time  of  war. 

b.  It  lessens  interest  in   the  militia. 


c.  The  training  would  be  forgotten  if 
not  continued  after  college. 

d.  It  is  expensive  to  the  government. 

e.  Even  its  advocates  admit  that 
poor  results  have  been  obtained  from 
the  training. 

2.  Other  plans  are  more  effective. 

a.  The  same  amount  of  money  spent 
for  a  i)aid  reserve  would  do  more  lo 
strengthen  the  army. 

b.  Colleges  and  universities  can  best 
I)rovide  for  national  safety  by  creatiug 
public  opinion  against  war. 

3.  It  is  contrary  to  Ameriran  ideals. 

a.  It  is  a  pretext  for  militarism. 

b.  It  is  likely  to  cause  war.  Training 
for  war  creates  a  desire  to  practise  it. 

c.  American  education  should  stand 
for  world  patriotism. 
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JUSTAWORD 

The  Hague  will  be  the  scene  of  an 
important  international  conference  of 
women  in  the  interests  of  peace,  begin- 
ning on  the  twenty-eighth  of  this  month. 
Miss  Jane  Addams,  the  national  chair- 
man of  the  Woman's  Peace  Party,  sails 
on  the  thirteenth  with  a  number  of  dele- 
gates from  this  country  to  take  part  in 
the  Congress,  which  will  be  attended  by 
more  than  four  hundred  women  from 
all  countries.  These  delegates  expect, 
not  to  end  the  war,  but  to  leave  no  fur- 
ther doubt  as  to  what  the  women  of  the 
world  think  of  war,  and  to  work  out  a 
program  for  woman's  share  in  the  mak- 
ing of  a  permanent  peace.  Miss  Addams 
will  act  as  the  representative  of  The 
Independent,  and  will  send  at  the 
earliest  moment  one  or  more  articles  in- 
terpreting the  spirit  of  the  occasion. 


Mr.  Batchelor  on  "Capturing  the 
World's  Motor  Markets"  will  follow 
shortly. 


Corra  Harris  has  been  three  months 
in  the  war  zone  of  Europe.  Now,  back 
in  the  corner  of  Georgia  with  which 
readers  of  The  Independent  are  well 
acquainted,  she  writes  her  conclusions 
"From  the  Peace  Zone  in  the  Valley." 
"The  only  thing  we  can  destroy  in  this 
world  is  ourselves.  The  only  peace  we 
can  break  is  our  own  peace,  not  the 
peace  of  God,"  she  declares,  and  she 
finds  that  perpetual  peace  at  home.  Her 
neighbor  there,  a  genuine  neutral, 
according  to  Mrs.  Harris,  remarks: 
"Well,  I  don't  hold  nothin'  agin  them 
heathens  that's  killin'  one  another.  All 
I  say  is  that  it's  less  expensive  to  live 
accordin'  to  the  Bible  than  accordin'  to 
the  world."  The  article  will  be  published 
in  an  early  issue. 


In  an  article  recently  published  in 
The  Independent,  Bronson  Batchelor 
told  how  ingenious  manufacturers  were 
"Motorizing  America."  With  the  wreck 
of  Europe's  motor  cars  and  motor  car 
industry   as   text,   a    second   article   by 


The  total  amount  contributed  to  the 
Red  Cross  Relief  Fund  thus  far  thru 
The  Independent  is  $5998.57. 

The  following  list  covers  the  con- 
tributions hitherto  unreported: 

W.  H.  Briggs,  M.D..  Ewing,  Neb.,  $2; 
Han-y  W.  Bugbee.  Monson.  Mass.,  $2 ;  Rev. 
Geo.  A.  Bushel.  Kings  Mountain,  N.  C.. 
$9.50 ;  F.  E.  Callister,  Silverton,  Ore.,  $15 ; 
H.  R.  Easterly.  Greenville,  Tenn.,  $5 ;  Mrs. 
H.  B.  Fenn,  Sitka,  Alaska,  $10 ;  Miss  May 
Harvey,  Yazoo  City,  Miss.,  $2 ;  J.  E.  Hazel- 
tine,  North  Warren,  Pa..  $11;  Johanna  C. 
Lind,  Glasgow,  Mont.,  $6;  R.  E.  McMiUan, 
Darlington,  Pa.,  $6.70;  J.  Ardelle  Mann. 
P.  O.  Box  170,  MiUville.  Mass..  $3;  Mr. 
James  A.  Moon,  Albav  Prov.,  P.  I.,  $5; 
Miss  Grace  Ott,  Gary,  Ind..  $5 ;  F.  A.  Pad- 
dock, Rochester,  N.  Y.,  $2;  J.  J.  Siddall. 
Chicago,  111.,  $2;  A.  D.  Slocum,  Des 
Moines.  Iowa,  $10;  State  Normal  School, 
Kirksville,  Mo..  $2;  J.  C.  Watson,  Parma, 
Idaho,  $8;  W.  C.  Wilson,  Pago  Pago, 
American  Samoa,  $5. 


PEBBLES 

Anyway,  Przemysl  is  evidently  not  to  be 
pronounced  impregnable. — New  York  Even- 
ing Post. 

"They  do  things  differently  in  Mexico." 
"How's  that?" 

"The  Presidents  do  most  of  their  run- 
ning after  they're  elected." 

Mr.  Haberdash  (preparing  an  after- 
dinner  speech) — Emily,  who  was  it  said 
"Give  me  liberty,  or  give  me  death!"? 

Mrs.  Haberdash — Harry  Thaw  ! 

"Would  you  like  to  take  a  nice  long 
walk?" 

"Why,  I'd  love  to!" 

"Well,  don't  let  me  detain  you."^Colum- 
hia  Jester. 

Bud — I  see  the  Germans  are  spelling  cul- 
ture with  a  K. 

Weiser — What's  the  answer? 

Bud — England  has  control  of  the  seas. — 
(largoyle. 

The  New  York  Health  Commissioner  re- 
ports that  germs  in  clothing  are  not  killed 
in  the  laundry  process,  which  shows  that 
a  germ  has  more  vitality  than  a  shirt. — 
Boston  Transcript. 

Mrs.  Crawford — Are  your  husband's  ob- 
jections to  female  suffrage  practical? 

Mrs.  Crabshaw — Perfectly  practical,  my 
dear.  He's  afraid  there  wouldn't  be  enough 
political  offices  to  go  around. 

IN    THE    SXTBWAY 

Mr.  Sh**ts — The  people  up-state  think 
this  is  the  most  carefully-run  road  in  tho 
country. 

Mr.  Ry*n — How  in  the  world  do  they 
get  that  idea? 

Mr.  Sh**ts — I  always  teU  them  that  we 
haven't  killed  a  cow  since  it  \sas  built. 

The  other  night  at  dinner  in  West  Philu- 
delphia  a  little  girl  surprized  her  mother 
by  saying,  "I'm  not  stuck  on  this  bread." 
"Margie,"  said  her  mother,  reprovingly, 
"you  want  to  cut  that  slang  out."  "That's 
a  peach  of  a  way  of  correcting  the  child." 
remarked  the  father.  "I  know,"  replied  the 
mother,  "but  I  iust  wanted  to  put  her 
wise." — Fortnightly  Review. 

Northerner — Has  the  European  war  af- 
fected you  people  down  here? 

Southern  Negro — Yes,  suh.  Powerfully, 
suh !  Dere's  Gunnel  Sharp,  fob  example, 
suh — him  dat  used  to  tell  about  de  time  in 
de  Rebellion  when  he  smit  a  thousand  Yan- 
kees in  one  day.  Dat  was  some  rem'nis- 
cence.  suh ;  but  since  August  he  dun  mixt 
sech  a  lot  of  Turcos  an'  Belgians  an'  Cos- 
sacks in  dat  story  dat  yo'  can  hardly  un- 
fathom  it.  Ah  teUs  yo'  de  wah  hab  sutinly 
'dnlterated  our  wah  stories,  suh. — Puck. 
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Varsity  Fifty  Five 

You   see  how  it  looks   front  and 

back;  just  as  many  people  see  you 

"^^Mar?"®'^  *"    one  way  as  the  other.    Young  men 

are  showing  how  much  they  know 

about  smart  style  in  the  way  they  take  to  it; 

what  suits  young  men,  suits  all  men. 

Look  at  the  suits  at  S25;    you'll  get  fine  quality  and 

great  value  at  that  price. 

Our  label  in  clothes  is  a  small  thing 
to    look    for,    a    big    thing  to  find 


Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx 


Chicago 


Good  Clothes  Makers 


New  York 
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Harris  <£■  Ewing 

PHYSICIAN   TO   A   WHOLE   NATION 

Major  oeneral  william  c.  oorgas,  who  freed  Havana  and  Panama  from 
yellow  fever,  has  been  asked  by  the  rockefeller  foundation  to  stamv 
out  the  epidemic  of  typhus  fever  which  is  now  crippling  serbia 
and  threateninc  all  southeastern  europe.  an  expedition  of  amemcan 
bacteriologists  and  physicians  has  already  been  sent  by  the  founda- 


TION AND  THE  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS  IN  COOPERATION,  AND  MAJOR  GENERAL 
GORGAS  HAS  THE  OPPORTUNITY  OF  DIRECTING  THEIR  WORK  AND  OF  DEVOTING 
THE  REST  OF  HIS  LIFE,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  FOUNDATION,  TO  EXPERT 
SERVICE  IN  FIGHTING  GREAT  EPIDEMICS  WHEREVER  THEY  OCCUR.  HE  BELIEVES 
THAT      YELLOW      FEVER      CAN       BE      COMPLETELY      DRIVEN      FROM      THE      EARTH 
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WOMEN    WHO    WORK 


Two  events  of  recent  occurrence  have  brought 
once  more  vividly  before  the  public  mind  the 
question  of  the  protection  of  women  in  indus- 
try. The  one  event  is  as  gratifying  as  the  other 
is  discouraging.  In  fact  there  is  much  larger  room  for 
gratification  than  for  discouragement,  since  the  one  is 
nation-wide  in  effect  while  the  other  is  circumscribed 
by  the  limits  of  a  state. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  sustained 
the  law  of  the  state  of  California  establishing  an  eight- 
hour  day  for  women  in  certain  kinds  of  work.  This  is 
the  most  advanced  law  in  the  United  States  on  the  sub- 
ject of  hours  of  labor  for  women.  It  not  only  prescribes 
the  shortest  work-day  yet  made  the  subject  of  legisla- 
tion, but  includes  a  larger  number  of  occupations  than 
any  similar  statute. 

The  decision  of  the  court  reiterates  with  emphasis 
the  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  already  made  in 
the  Oregon,  the  Massachusetts  and  the  Ohio  cases.  Since 
the  law  here  in  question  is  not  only  more  drastic  but 
more  inclusive,  the  decision  should  settle  once  for  all  the 
question  of  the  right  of  the. state  to  regulate  the  con- 
dition of  women's  work  in  any  reasonable  way. 

The  court,  as  in  the  previous  cases,  thrusts  aside  with 
little  ceremony  the  contention  that  such  a  law  violates 
the  freedom  of  contract  made  sacred  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  declares  once  more  that  this  guaranteed  liberty 
of  contract  is  freedom  from  arbitrary  restraint  and  not 
immunity  from  reasonable  regulation  to  safeguard  the 
public  interest.  It  asserts  again  the  already  well-estab- 
lished principle  that  it  is  the  function  and  the  duty  of 
the  legislature  to  determine  the  need,  the  expediency  and 
the  wisdom  of  the  law  as  a  protection  of  the  public  wel- 
fare. It  makes  clear  that  the  function  of  the  court  is 
limited  to  the  determination  whether  in  view  of  the 
actual  facts  in  each  case  the  legislature  acted  arbitrarily. 
Thus  the  cold  actualities  of  fact,  and  not  theoretical 
considerations  or  legal  abstractions,  are  once  more  made 
the  determining  factors  in  the  decision  of  these  impor- 
tant questions.  The  factors  in  a  case  like  this,  says  the 
court,  are  "considerations  relating  ta  woman's  physical 
structure,  her  maternal  functions,  and  the  vital  impor- 
tance of  her  protection  in  order  to  preserve  the  strength 
and  vigor  of  the  race."  Continuing,  the  court  quotes  with 
approval  from  the  decision  in  the  Oregon  case: 

She  is  properly  placed  in  a  class  by  herself,  and  legisla- 
tion designed  for  her  protection  may  be  sustained,  even 
when  like  legislation  is  not  necessary  for  men  and  could  not 
be  sustained.  .  .  .  Even  tho  all  restrictions  on  political,  per- 
sonal and  contractual  rights  were  taken  away,  and  she  stood, 
as  far  as  statutes  are  concerned,  upon  an  absolutely  equal 
plane  with  him,  it  would  still  be  true  that  she  is  so  con- 
stituted that  she  will  rest  upon  and  look  to  him  for  protec- 


tion; that  her  physical  structure  and  a  proper  discharge  of 
her  maternal  functions — having  in  view  not  merely  her  own 
health  but  the  well-being  of  the  race — justify  legislation  to 
protect  her  from  the  greed  as  well  as  the  passion  of  man. 
The  limitations  which  this  statute  places  upon  her  contrac- 
tual powers,  upon  her  right  to  agree  with  her  employer  as 
to  the  time  she  shall  labor,  are  not  imposed  solely  for  her 
benefit,  but  also  largely  for  the  benefit  of  all.  Many  words 
cannot  make  this  plainer.  The  two  sexes  differ  in  structure 
of  body,  in  the  functions  to  be  performed  by  each,  in  the 
amount  of  physical  strength,  in  the  capacity  for  long  con- 
tinued labor,  particularly  when  done  standing,  the  influence 
of  vigorous  health  upon  the  future  well-being  of  the  race, 
the, self-reliance  which  enables  one  to  assert  full  rights,  and 
in  the  capacity  to  maintain  the  struggle  for  subsistence. 

In  sharp  contrast  with  this  enlightened  decision  is 
the  action  just  taken  by  the  New  York  legislature  per- 
mitting the  owners  of  canneries  to  work  women  twelve 
hours  a  day.  There  is  still  the  possibility  that  Governor 
Whitman  may  veto  the  bill.  But  nothing  that  he  can  do 
will  take  away  from  the  members  of  the  legislature  the 
stigma  and  the  reproach  of  their  attempt  thus  to  exploit 
womanhood  on  behalf  of  the  greed  of  man.  New  York's 
lawmakers  have  waived  aside  as  of  no  concern  the  con- 
siderations, esteemed  of  such  vital  importance  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  of  woman's  physical  structure,  her  ma- 
ternal functions,  and  the  necessity  of  her  protection  in 
order  to  preserve  the  strength  and  vigor  of  the  race. 
They  have  put  property  rights  above  human  rights. 
They  have  preferred  the  increased  profits  of  a  business 
to  the  enhanced  welfare  of  the  state. 

It  is  argued,  of  course,  that  the  canning  industry  is 
one  which  can  be  carried  on  only  during  a  short  season ; 
and  that  therefore  not  only  the  success  of  the  business 
but  the  interests  of  the  workers"  themselves  demand 
longer  hours  of  work  than  in  other  industries.  But  the 
good  faith  of  the  argument  is  seriously  brought  into 
question  when  it  is  realized  that  the  chief  sponsors  of 
the  bill  in  the  legislature  are  themselves  owners  of  can- 
neries. It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  worker  in 
a  case  of  this  sort  is  not  free  to  choose.  If  a  twelve-hour 
day  prevails  in  the  canning  industry,  the  women  must 
either  work  twelve  hours  a  day  or  not  work  at  all.  It 
must  also  be  remembered  that  it  is  in  just  such  cases  as 
this,  where  the  economic  pressure  of  special  industrial 
conditions  is  enormous,  that  the  workers  need  to  be  pro- 
tected against  themselves.  It  is  not  only  their  own  well- 
being  which  is  concerned.  The  general  welfare  of  the 
community  is  at  stake. 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  another  long 
step  along  the  road  toward  a  full  realization  of  the  ideal 
of  social  justice.  The  action  of  the  New  York  legislature, 
disappointing  as  it  is,  is  only  one  of  those  sporadic 
reactions  which  retard  progress  for  a  while,  but  cannot 
permanently  turn  it  back. 


THE   MOBILIZATION    OF   BRITISH   LABOR 


IT  is  not  sufficient  to  put  soldiers  into  the  field.  They 
must  be  supplied  with  guns,  ammunition  and  clothing. 
It  is  not  sufficient  to  ask  for  bids  and  award  the  con- 
tract to  the  lowest.  The  factories  must  be  under  the  di- 
rect control  of  the  government.  It  is  not  sufficient  to 
control  such  factories  as  wish  to  supply  war  material. 
The  government  must  have  power  to  take  over  and  run 
any  factories  capable  of  supplying  the  needs  of  the 
army.  It  is  not  suflScient  to  seize  the  factories.  The  men 


also  must  be  made  to  work  regularly  and  efficiently. 
This  is  the  chain  which  has  led  the  British  Govern- 
ment, reluctantly  but  inexorably,  to  "the  most  drastic' 
bill  ever  laid  before  Parliament,"  as  Bonar  Law,  leader 
of  the  Opposition,  called  it.  Nevertheless  he  voted  for  it. 
So  did  every  other  member,  the  Socialists  chuckling  over 
the  fact  that  the  bill  conceded  what  they  had  long  con- 
tended for  in  vain. 

The  output  of  war  material  in  Great  Britain  is  three 
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hundred  times  as  great  as  before  the  war  but,  as  Earl 
Kitchener  frankly  stated,  it  is  still  far  from  adequate 
and  must  be  increased  during  the  next  few  months.  The 
chief  difficulty  is  the  labor  question.  The  workingmen 
are  as  unwilling  to  give  up  their  holidays  as  the  upper 
classes  are  to  give  up  the  Ascot  races.  Ships  to  carry 
,  ammunition  and  food  to  the  army  in  France  stand 
empty  at  the  dock  because  the  stevedores  are  so  selfish 
that  they  will  not  work  unless  they  get  two  pence  an 
hour  more — or  because  the  employers  are  so  selfish  as 
to  refuse  to  give  them  the  two  pence  more,  whichever 
way  you  want  to  put  it.  American  mechanics  were  intro- 
duced into  the  Glasgow  shipyards,  but  the  British  work- 
men struck  because  the  Americans  "drest  like  swells 
do"  and  ran  their  machines  too  fast.  Consequently  arma- 
ment orders  had  to  be  sent  to  America. 

Finally  Lloyd  George  called  together  the  representa- 
tives of  the  trades  unions  and  made  a  piteous  appeal  to 
them  not  to  impede  the  manufacture  of  war  materials, 
explaining  that  a  deficiency  of  ammunition  meant  the 
needless  sacrifice  of  thousands  of  lives.  He  promised 
them  that  the  government  would  see  to  it  that  the  man- 
ufacturers did  not  make  excessive  profits  and  he  begged 
them  to  submit  temporarily  to  three  conditions:  first 
that  there  be  no  strikes  but  that  all  disputes  be  settled 
by  arbitration;  second,  that  the  restrictions  of  output 
be  relieved  by  allowing  a  man  to  work  as  hard  as  he 
liked  and  women  and  unskilled  labor  to  be  employed, 
and,  third,  that  the  workmen  stop  getting  drunk. 

So  far  the  laboring  men  have  shown  no  disposition  to 
respond  to  the  appeal  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  as  a  consequence  England  is  likely  to  be 
greatly  hampered  in  its  endeavor  to  end  the  war  quickly. 


A  JAPANESE  ANNIVERSARY 

THERE  was  celebrated  last  month  in  Japan  the  fif- 
tieth anniversary  of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
events  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church.  In  the 
last  decade  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  had  been  resolved 
that  Christianity  should  be  utterly  exterminated  in 
Japan;  not  one  Christian  should  be  left  alive.  Francis 
Xavier  and  his  heroic  Jesuit  associates  had  gathered 
many  thousands  of  converts  in  Japan  as  well  as  in  China 
and  India,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  East  were  likely 
to  accept  Christianity,  but  both  China  and  Japan,  in 
their  fear  of  foreign  influence,  were  resolved  to  abolish 
the  faith.  In  1597  twenty-six  suffered  martyrdom  in 
Nagasaki,  and  in  1638  Christianity  seemed  to  be  ex- 
tinct in  the  islands.  Foreign  priests  were  refused  ad- 
mission, and  if  they  succeeded  in  entering,  they  were 
killed,  and  five  Jesuits  thus  suffered  martyrdom  in  1642, 
and  one  other  in  1715.  That  chapter  in  Christian  mis- 
sions seemed  to  have  been  closed. 

In  1853  Commodore  Perry  opened  Japan  to  foreign 
trade,  but  for  twenty  years  after  this  the  natives  were 
forbidden  to  accept  the  foreign  religion  and  no  Christian 
services  were  allowed  except  for  foreign  residents.  In 
1862  Pius  IX  canonized  the  twenty-six  protomartyrs  of 
Japan,  and  a  fine  church  was  erected  in  Nagasaki  in 
their  honor,  but  solely  for  the  use  of  foreign  residents, 
for  no  Japanese  Christians  were  known  to  exist. 

On  March  17,  1865,  now  fifty  years  ago,  hardly  a 
month  after  the  church  had  been  dedicated,  fifteen  Jap- 
anese came  to  the  church  and  were  admitted  by  Father 


Petitjean.  He  had  hardly  time  to  repeat  a  Pater  Noster 
when  three  women  of  the  company  knelt  down  beside 
him,  laid  their  hands  on  their  hearts  and  said  in  a  low 
voice,  "In  our  hearts  all  of  us  are  the  same  as  you."  In 
surprize  he  asked  where  they  came  from,  and  they 
named  a  village,  saying,  "At  home  nearly  every  one  be- 
lieves as  we  do."  He  was  overcome  with  joy,  but  they 
were  careful  to  assure  themselves  that  the  new  teacher 
was  surely  of  their  sort.  They  saw  the  statue  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  and  they  were  finally  satisfied  when 
told  that  the  priests  were  not  allowed  to  marry.  They 
went  back  and  reported,  and  a  month  later  at  Good  Fri- 
day 1500  believers  filled  the  church,  and  Father  Petit- 
jean learned  in  a  few  weeks  of  twenty-five  communities 
of  Christians,  with  6000  or  8000  believers.  For  two  and 
a  half  centuries  they  had  held  to  their  hidden  faith, 
with  no  foreign  teacher,  no  priest,  and  had  maintained 
their  own  secret  catechists. 

Soon  more  believers  appeared,  and  others  joined  them. 
But  the  old  edicts  were  still  in  force,  and  new  persecu- 
tion arose  against  the  "perverse  religion."  From  1868 
to  1873  over  6000  Christians  were  tortured  or  deported, 
and  2000  died  in  prison.  The  revolution  of  1867  abol- 
ished the  Shogunate,  restored  the  Mikado  and  gave  re- 
ligious liberty.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  now  has 
70,000  adherents  in  Japan,  with  150  European  and 
thirty-three  native  priests.  They  have  a  Jesuit  univer- 
sity at  Tokyo  and  a  multitude  of  lower  schools,  with  all 
the  organizations  with  which  the  Church  is  so  well 
equipped. 

In  the  Catholic  Church  of  Japan  a  high  place  is  given 
to  the  "Feast  of  the  Finding  of  the  Christians,"  which 
has  now  celebrated  its  half  century.  Most  wonderful 
would  seem  that  miracle  of  the  vitality  of  the  Japanese 
Church  during  those  centuries  of  perforced  silence,  if 
the  amazing  renascence  of  Japan  within  these  same  fifty 
years  were  not  more  miraculous. 


SAVING  THE  TIME  OF  A  SETTING  HEN 

THERE  is  an  old  farm  saying — usually  employed  to 
ward  off  thanks  for  neighborly  help — that  "my 
time  isn't  worth  any  more  than  a  setting  hen's,"  the  in- 
ference intended  by  the  speaker  being  that  his  time  is 
of  no  value  at  all.  But  the  scientific  farmer  of  today 
knows  better.  He  has  figured  to  a  nicety  how  much  a 
hen's  time  is  worth  per  day  and  he  finds  that  in  many 
cases  he  cannot  afford  to  keep  her  in  the  comparative 
idleness  of  the  sedentary  life.  So  he  relieves  her  of 
domestic  duties  and  sets  a  kerosene  lamp  or  a  handy 
water-fall  to  hatching  the  eggs  for  her.  To  hatch  a 
batch  of  a  dozen  eggs  or  so  requires  three  weeks  and 
afterwards  a  hen  of  proper  maternal  instincts  devotes 
at  least  six  weeks  to  clucking  and  scratching  and  train- 
ing up  the  chicks  in  the  morals  and  manners  of  feathered 
bipeds.  But  if  she  is  shut  up  in  a  lattice  crate  without 
even  a  china  egg  she  will  become  discouraged  in  her 
ambition  to  raise  a  family  and  in  about  a  week  start 
to  laying  again.  She  will  then  produce  some  four  and  a 
half  dozen  eggs  in  the  time  she  otherwise  would  have 
wasted  sitting  around. 

Now  an  electric  incubator  has  been  constructed  to 
handle  six  thousand  eggs  at  once.  This  takes  the  place, 
then,  of  some  five  hundred  hens  and  means  the  produc- 
tion of  some  2200  dozen  eggs.  At  fifty  cents  a  dozen 
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that  amounts  to  over  a  thousand  dollars  saved  by  sub- 
stituting electricity  for  hen  labor. 

It  might  have  been  feared  that  the  hens  would  take 
advantage  of  their  new  freedom  to  gad  about  and  per- 
haps to  try  to  crow,  but  so  far  no  such  evil  effects  have 
been  reported.  Nor  did  they  attack  the  incubator  in  a 
flock  and  scratch  the  insulation  off  the  wires,  peck  the 
eggs  or  perform  other  acts  of  sabotage.  It  seems  the 
hens  have  too  much  sense  for  that.  The  introduction  of 
this  labor-saving  machinery  into  the  chicken  yard  has 
benefited  the  hens  no  less  than  their  employers.  There 
are  now  more  hens  employed  in  the  United  States  and 
they  are  better  fed  and  housed  than  ever  before.  We  are 
beginning  to  understand  that  the  time  and  labor  of  all 
living  beings  from  hens  up  are  too  precious  to  be  wasted 
when  we  can  get  a  dynamo  to  take  their  place. 


"AS  A   MATTER  OF  COURSE" 

IT  is  gratifying  that  the  German  Government  has  an- 
nounced its  intention  of  paying  to  the  owners  the  full 
value  of  the  "William  P.  Frye,"  sunk  by  the  now  in- 
terned "Prinz  Eitel  Friedrich,"  and  of  the  vessel's  cargo. 
But  the  ground  on  which  Germany  predicates  its  de- 
cision to  pay  is  surprizing. 

The  German  note  asserts  that  the  sinking  of  the 
"Frye"  was  justified  under  the  Declaration  of  London 
and  the  German  Prize  Ordinance ;  but  admits  that  repa- 
ration is  due  under  the  Prussian-American  treaty  of 
1799  and  the  Prussian-American  treaty  of  1828. 

For  Germany  to  admit  that  a  Prussian  treaty  is  bind- 
ing upon  the  German  Empire  is  unexpected.  It  was  not 
so  in  the  case  of  Belgium.  When  Germany  itivaded  Bel- 
gium, Sir  Edward  Grey  and  later  the  public  opinion  of 
the  world  accused  Germany  not  only  of  violating  Belgian 
neutrality  but  of  tearing  up  a  solemn  treaty,  the  famous 
"scrap  of  paper."  The  defense  was  promptly  urged  that 
the  treaty  of  1839,  guaranteeing  Belgium's  neutrality, 
was  not  a  German  treaty  but  a  Prussian  treaty.  Since 
Prussia  is  not  Germany,  it  was  contended,  the  signature 
of  Prussia  to  a  treaty  is  not  binding  upon  the  German 
Empire. 

It  was  an  ingenious  defense.  But  it  has  now  been  ef- 
fectively rebutted  by  Germany  itself.  If  Prussia's  trea- 
ties with  the  United  States  are  binding  upon  Germany, 
Germany  cannot  escape  responsibility  for  Prussia's 
guarantee  of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium. 

Is  it  possible  that  in  German  eyes  treaty  obligations 
to  a  strong  power  are  things  which,  to  use  the  language 
of  the  German  note,  "as  a  matter  of  course  are  binding," 
while  treaty  obligations  to  a  weak  nation  are  merely 
"scraps  of  paper"? 


THE   SPREAD   OF  SIMPLIFIED   SPELLING 

EAST  and  West,  and  particularly  in  the  West,  the  use 
of  simplified  spelling  is  growing.  The  following  is 
one  of  the  evidences  of  it. 

The  movement  is  spreading  in  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. We  have  before  us  a  list  of  seventy  such  insti- 
tutions which  have  passed  resolutions  indorsing  the 
movement  for  the  amelioration  of  English  spelling,  and 
adopting  some  of  the  simplified  forms  for  use  in  official 
correspondence  and  publications,  or  officially  permitting 
their  use  by  students  in  their  written  work.  In  Illinois 
this  includes  the  State  University,   the   Northwestern 


University,  the  State  Normal  University,  Knox  College, 
Illinois  College,  the  Illinois  Women's  College  and  thirteen 
other  colleges.  Thus  supporting  the  movement  are  the 
very  important  State  Universities  of  Minnesota,  Mis- 
souri, Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Ohio. 
There  are  ten  colleges  and  normal  colleges  in  Missouri 
which  endorse  and  adopt  the  better  way,  and  seven  each 
in  Iowa,  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 

Thus  the  good  work  goes  on  in  which  The  Independent 
took  part  from  the  beginning.  In  this  the  East  is  slower 
than  the  West,  but  is  moving,  as  appears  from  the  fact 
that  in  the  list  of  seventy  colleges  we  find  the  names  of 
the  University  of  Ohio  and  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
while  leading  members  of  the  faculties  of  Harvard,  Yale, 
Columbia  and  Johns  Hopkins  Universities  are  among  the 
most  active  officials  of  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board. 
Very  possibly  to  some  of  the  many  new  subscribers  to 
The  Independent  its  use  of  the  simpler  spelling  may 
seem  strange,  but  the  movement  has  the  future  with  it, 
and  it  has  with  it  also  reason  and  common  sense;  and 
the  children  would  cry  for  it  if  they  knew  enough  about 
it.  In  the  West  not  a  few  newspapers  have  begun  to 
adopt  it,  and  the  movement  is  spreading,  as  did  a  similar 
movement  in  this  country  when  Noah  Webster  was  the 
Simplified  Spelling  Board  of  his  day. 


FEDERATED  THEOLOGY 

AND  why  not  federated  theology  as  well  as  federated 
churches?  Pretty  much  all  the  Protestant  Churches 
in  the  land  of  any  special  account  are  salvaged  into  safe 
federation,  leaving  afloat  the  minor  flotsam  and  jetsam 
yet  to  be  searched  out  and  gathered  in.  Then  why  not 
federate  also  the  seminaries  which  teach  theology  and 
also  religion  to  the  teachers  of  the  churches?  Why 
should  all  these  scores  of  sects  maintain  each  from  one 
to  half  a  score  of  these  schools  of  the  prophets? 

Indeed,  they  are  already  learning  fellowship  and  fed- 
eration, if  not  union,  and  the  movement  is  extending 
from  Boston  to  San  Francisco.  Harvard  University  has 
a  divinity  school  of  its  own  which  used  to  be  Unitarian, 
and  is  still  often  so  reported,  altho  of  its  faculty  three 
professors  are  Congregationalists,  three  Unitarians,  two 
Episcopalians  and  one  a  Baptist.  With  it  was  federated 
a  few  years  ago  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  Con- 
gregational; and  this  year  the  Episcopal  Divinity  School 
and  the  Boston  University  School  of  Theology,  Metho- 
dist, have  also  federated  with  it,  so  that  the  students  of 
each  can  take  the  others'  courses  of  lectures  and  have 
them  count  as  part  of  their  work  in  their  own  school. 
A  similar  federation  has  been  established  between  theo- 
logical schools  in  San  Francisco  and  Oakland ;  and  much 
the  same  thing  appears  in  Chicago;  while  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  seeks  the  best  men  as  professors 
whether  Presbyterian,  Congregational  or  Episcopal. 

Of  course  there  are  those  who  anticipate  danger  in 
such  affiliations.  They  fear  that  their  students  will  cease 
to  put  high  value  on  their  divisive  points  of  separa- 
tion. But  these  students,  now  in  their  postgraduate 
course,  are  old  enough  to  be  safely  allowed  to 
think  for  themselves,  or  they  never  will  be.  This 
new  fellowship  of  faith,  this  courage  of  investigation, 
is  a  fine  sign  and  promise  of  the  unity  of  the  faith 
and  the  brotherhood  of  the  churches  which  are  passing 
thru  federation  into  closer  union,  to  the  removal  of  the 
shame  of  our  Protestant  "subdichotomies  of  dissent." 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

April  5 — French  attack  Flirey  in 
Woevre.  Russians  take  7500  pris- 
ooers  in  Carpathians. 

April  6 — Strong  French  attack  near 
Pont-a.-Mousson  in  Woevre.  Bel- 
gians retake  Drei  Grachten  on  left 
bank  of  Yser  Canal. 

April  7 — Russians  gain  Lupkow  Pass 
in  Carpathians.  A  French  force  un- 
der General  d'Amade  assembled  in 
Egypt  for  attack  on  Constantinople. 

April  8 — German  attack  near  Beause- 

jour,  Champagne,  repulsed.  Germans 

retake  Drei  Grachten. 
April    9— Russians    take    summits    of 

East   Beskid   range  of  Carpathians. 

French  gain  ground   at  Ailly,   near 

St.  Mihiel. 
April  10 — French  storm  hights  of  Les 

Eparges,      north      of      St.      Mihiel. 

German  attack  north  of  Albert. 
April  11 — German  cruiser  "Kronprinz 

Wilhelm"  puts  into  Newport  News. 

Pro-war    mass    meetings    in     Italy 

broken  up  by  police. 


^u    o    i»,-t--  1     In  the  battle  line 
w'd  which     curves     thru 

Wedge  northern      France 

from  Switzerland  to  Belgium  most 
of  the  irregularities  and  sharp  an- 
gles have  been  smoothed  out  in  the 
course  of  seven  months  of  conflict, 
but  there  is  in  it  one  point  which  al- 
ways strikes  the  eye;  that  is,  the 
wedge  whose  base  is  Metz  and  whose 
apex  is  St.  Mihiel.  On  a  plain  map 
there  is  no  apparent  reason  for  this 
peculiar  situation.  But  on  a  relief  or 
contour  map  one  can  see  at  once  why 
the  Germans  have  been  able  to  cut 
thru  the  French  line  of  frontier  for- 
tifications here  and  nowhere  else. 
It  is  because  here  occurs  the  only 
break  in  the  ridge  which  protects  the 
Meuse  on  its  eastern  side.  Last  Octo- 
ber the  Germans  entered  this  gap 
and  succeeded  in  capturing  St.  Mihiel 
and  gaining  a  foothold  on  the  plateau 
to  the  west  of  the  Meuse.  A  few 
miles  further  and  they  might  have 
been  able  to  make  connection  with 
the  army  of  the  Argonne.  Then  Ver- 
dun would  have  been  completely  in- 
vested and  would  probably  by  this 
time  have  surrendered. 

But  the  Germans  could  get  no  fur- 
ther, nor  could  the  French  dislodge 
them  from  St.  Mihiel,  altho  their  line 
of  communication  with  Metz  has 
been  whittled  down  so  thin  that  the 
French  could  easily  have  shot  over 
the  German  territory  into  the 
French  lines  on  the  other  side.  ,The 
French  strategists  have  devoted 
forty  years  to  the  study  of  the  prob- 
lem of  the  defense  of  the  eastern 
frontier,  and  the  war  proves  that 
they  had  solved  it  correctly.  Not  one 
of  their  four  barrier  fortresses  along 


the  Meuse  and  Moselle,  Verdun,  Toul, 
Epinal  and  Belfort,  has  been  touched 
by  a  German  shell,  nor  has  a  single 
link  in  the  chain  of  fortifications  con- 
necting them  given  way  except  St. 
Mihiel,  and  in  spite  of  that  break  the 
chain  has  held.  Rather  than  attempt 
to  break  thru  this  line  the  Germans 
chose  to  pass  thru  Belgium,  altho 
they  thereby  encountered  the  Bel- 
gian and  British  armies  as  well  as 
the  French.  Whether  the  Germans 
could  have  broken  thru  the  eastern 
frontier  if  they  had  thrown  their 
whole  force  against  it  in  August  is  a 
question  that  will  doubtless  never  be 
determined,  but  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  they  would  not  at  least  have 
made  so  speedy  a  conquest  of  so 
large  a  part  of  France.  Now  the  tide 
has  turned  and  the  first  efforts  of  the 
French  offensive  are  directed  toward 
clearing  the  eastern  frontier  by  ex- 
pelling the  Germans  from  St.  Mihiel. 
This  will  enable  General  Joffre  to  be- 
gin his  attack  on  Metz,  the  first  Ger- 
man fortress. 


The  Battle  of 
the  Woevre 


The  French  are  at- 
tacking the  German 
wedge  at  St.  Mihiel 
on  both  the  south  and  the  north 
sides  simultaneously,  but  their  most 
striking  success  has  been  obtained  in 
the  north,  where  they  have  dislodged 
the  Germans  from  the  woods  of  Les 
Eparges.  This  stands  upon  a  spur  of 
the  plateau  of  Verdun  and  so  domi- 
nates the  Woevre,  as  the  plain  be- 


tween the  Meuse  and  Moselle  is 
called.  The  unusually  heavy  rains  of 
late  had  soaked  the  soil  so  that  artil- 
lery was  ineffective,  but  line  after 
line  of  the  German  trenches  were 
carried  by  bayonet  charge.  The  Ger- 
mans clung  to  these  positions  with 
desperate  courage,  sometimes  literal- 
ly to  the  last  man,  and  put  forth 
their  strongest  efforts  to  regain  the 
lost  ground.  Fifteen  successive 
charges  were  made  by  the  Germans 
at  a  single  point  in  the  face  of  the 
terrible  fire  of  the  French  machine 
guns.  Of  300  who  made  one  of  the 
charges  not  a  man  escaped.  Accord- 
ing to  the  official  French  estimates 
the  Germans  lost  30,000  men  in  the 
defense  of  Les  Eparges  during  the 
last  two  months.  The  French  loss  is 
not  stated,  but  can  hardly  have  been 
less,  since  the  position  they  have  car- 
ried had  been  fortified  during  the 
past  winter  by  all  the  means  that 
modern  science  could  suggest  in  ex- 
pectation of  such  an  attack  in  the 
spring.  As  soon  as  the  French  cap- 
tured a  trench  they  reconstructed  it 
so  as  to  serve  as  a  base  of  attack  for 
the  next. 

The  southern  side  of  the  wedge 
extends  from  Pont-a-Mousson  on  the 
Moselle  to  Ailly  on  the  Meuse,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  twenty  miles.  Along 
this  line  the  French  have  attacked  at 
several  points  and  made  slight  but 
important  gains.  Their  advances  in 
the  forest  of  La  Pretre  on  the  west- 
ern bank  of  the  Moselle  carry  them 
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THE   ST.    MIHIEL   WEDGE 

The  French  are  devoting  their  strongest  efforts  toward  driving  the  Germans  from  the  foothold 
they  have  obtained  on  the  Meose  at  St.  Mihiel.  The  stars  show  the  forts  about  Verdun  and  along 
the   river  which   defend   the   eastern    frontier  of   France.    From   the   names,    Metz,   Gravelotte   and 

?4ars-la-Tour,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  was  also  the  scene  of  the  decisive  battles  of  the  war  of  1870 
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WAR  AGAINST  A  CHRISTMAS-TREE   BACKGROUND 

German  reserves  advancing  en  masse  toward  the  Russian   frontier  of  East    Prussia.  The  value  of  the  white  uniforms  being  adopted  for  use  in  snow- 
covered  territory  is  obvious 


forward  toward  Metz  and  threaten 
the  only  railroad  leading  toward  St. 
Mihiel. 

At  Flirey  in  the  middle  of  the  line 
the  fighting  has  been  hard  but  inde- 
cisive. Greater  success  has  attended 
the  efforts  of  the  French  in  the  for- 
est of  Apremont,  on  the  Meuse  south 
of  St,  Mihiel.  Here  they  have  gained 
a  few  hundred  yards  by  vigorous  use 
of  artillery  and  hand  grenades.  This 
brings  them  nearer  the  fort  of  the  Ro- 
man Camp,  which  is  the  only  one  of 
the  barrier  fortifications  captured  by 
the  Germans.  It  is  this  fort  and  not 
the  neighboring  village  of  St.  Mihiel 
which  forms  the  armed  point  of  the 
German  salient. 

In  the  Argonne  forest  on  the  west- 
ern side  of  Verdun  the  French  have 
also  assumed  the  offensive,  but  so  far 
have  made  little  progress.  In  that 
part  of  the  line  between  Albert  and 
La  Bassee  the  Germans  have  deliv- 
ered some  strong  blows.  From  the 
casualty  lists  still  being  published  in 
England  it  appears  that  the  British 
paid  heavily  for  their  success  at 
Neuve  Chapelle  on  March  10.  Their 
gain  of  about  two  miles  cost  them 
so  far  as  reported  7244  men,  of  whom 
2074  were  killed.  According  to  some 
of  the  London  papers,  this  surprizing 


loss  was  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
the  British  batteries  continued  to 
shell  the  German  lines  after  they  had 
been  captured. 

The     Russian     troops 

have  captured  the  crest 

arige   q£  ^j^g  Beskid  Range  of 

the  Carpathian  mountains  for  a  dis- 
tance of  about  seventy  miles,  but  the 
actual  invasion  of  Hungary  in  force 
is  being  held  back  until  all  the  passes 
in  this  section  are  in  their  hands. 
Otherwise  there  would  be  danger 
that  an  Austrian  force  entering  Ga- 
licia  by  one  of  the  eastern  passes 
might  take  the  Russians  in  the  rear. 
The  Russian  right  got  thru  the 
mountains  at  Dukla  Pass  some  weeks 
ago  and  got  as  far  as  Bartfeld,  but 
it  would  be  unsafe  for  it  to  proceed 
further  until  the  left  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  Uzsok  Pass.  A  detachment 
of  Cossacks  made  their  way  thru 
Dukla  Pass  as  early  as  last  Novem- 
ber, but  before  the  invasion  could  be 
followed  up  the  Rusians  were  driven 
out  of  that  part  of  Galicia. 

The  Austrian  troops  are  obstinate- 
ly defending  Uzsok  Pass  as  they  have 
the  others,  but  evidently  more  for 
the  purpose  of  causing  delay  and  loss 
to  the  Russians  than  in  the  hope  of 
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keeping  them  out.  The  real  line  of 
defense  is  being  established  in  the 
valleys  below  the  passes,  probably 
along  a  line  between  Kassa  and  Mun- 
kacs.  Here  more  than  1,000,000  men 
await  them  if  it  is  true,  as  reported, 
that  the  army  of  defense  is  composed 
of  twenty-four  Austro-Hungarian 
and  six  German  army  corps. 

This  is  historic  ground,  the  scene 
of  various  conflicts  between  Austria 
and  Hungary  in  past  centuries. 
Munkacs  is  best  known  to  Americans 
as  the  birthplace  of  Michael  Lieb, 
who  took  the  name  Munkacsy  and 
was  the  painter  of  "Christ  Before 
Pilate"  and  "Milton  Dictating  Para- 
dise Lost."  But  to  Hungarians  the 
town  is  famous  for  the  siege  termi- 
nating in  1688,  when  the  garrison  un- 
der the  command  of  a  woman,  Helen 
Zrinyi,  withstood  the  Austrians  for 
three  years.  Kassa  or  Kaschau  was 
an  important  town  as  early  as  the 
thirteenth  century  and  was  the  cen- 
ter of  the  Hungarian  war  for  free- 
dom in  1849,  when  Kossuth  was  over- 
thrown by  the  Austrians  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a  Russian  army. 

So  long  as  the  war  was  confined  to- 
the  trans-Carpathian  region  the  Mag- 
yars were  strongly  in  favor  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  conflict,  but  if  Hun- 
gary is  invaded  their  thoughts  may 
turn  toward  peace,  and  since  they 
now  control  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Government  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
movement  for  negotiating  a  peace 
with  Russia  regardless  of  Germany's 
desires. 


The  Attack  on 
Constantinople 


Since  March  18, 
when  the  Allied  fleet 
lost  three  warships- 
in  the  Dardanelles,  no  further  at- 
tempt to  force  the  straits  has  been 
made.  Apparently  the  military  au- 
thorities have  concluded  that  it 
would  be  too  difficult  and  costly  an 
undertaking  to  reach  Constantinople 
by  the  navy  alone,  and  so  operations 
are  being  delayed  until  a  combined 
attack  can  be  made  by  land  and  sea. 
A  French  expeditionary  force  under 
the  command  of  General  d'Amade, 
said  to  number  50,000,  was  assem- 
bled at  Bizerta  and  transported  ta 
Egypt,  where  they  have  been  en- 
camped near  Alexandria,  waiting  till 
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the  time  came  to  bring  them  to  the 
Dardanelles. 

In  the  meantime  the  Allies  have 
contented  themselves  with  an  occa- 
sional bombardment  of  the  forts  on 
the  Dardanelles  or  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  Gallipoli  peninsula  and  with 
sweeping  the  mines  out  of  the  chan- 
nel as  far  as  Chanak,  about  twelve 
miles  up.  This  delay  has  given  the 
Turks  time  to  make  such  repairs  as 
they  can  to  the  fortifications,  and 
they  are  reported  to  have  received  a 
new  supply  of  munitions  from  Ger- 
many thru  Rumania.  The  number  of 
Ottoman  troops  in  the  vicinity  of 
Constantinople  is  supposed  to  be 
about  200,000,  and  if  they  put  up  as 
stout  a  resistance  as  they  have  in 
former  sieges,  such,  for  instance,  as 
Plevna  and  Adrianople.  the  attempt 
to  take  Constantinople  by  land  is  not 
likely  to  be  any  more  successful  than 
by  sea. 


Labor  and  Drink 
in  England 


The    frank    state- 
ment   of     Lloyd 
George    to    the 
trade  union  leaders  that  • 

the  drinking  habits  of  the  minority  have 
the  effect  of  seriously  diminishing  the 
output  of  war  materials  at  a  time  when 
the  success  of  the  Allies  depends  en- 
tirely upon  that  material  being  largely 
increased 

was  not  taken  by  them  in  a  friendly 
spirit,  and  Kier  Hardie  has  de- 
nounced the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer for  "insulting  and  malign- 
ing the  working  classes."  But  Mr. 
George  has  stuck  to  his  statement 
and  brings  forward  abundant  evi- 
dence to  prove  it.  In  one  shipyard  a 
battleship  which  had  been  brought  in 
for  immediate  repairs  was  held  up 
for  a  whole  day  because  the  riveters 
went  on  a  drunk.  It  is  impossible  in 
some  places  to  get  the  riveters  to 
work  more  than  thirty-six  or  forty 
hours  a  week  no  matter  what  the 
need.  The  loss  of  efficiency  due  to 
drink  is  on  the  average  estimated  at 
twenty  per  cent  or  more.  This  leads 
Lloyd  George  to  say:  "We  are  fight- 
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ing  Germany,  Austria  and  drink,  and 
so  far  as  I  can  see  the  greatest  of 
these  three  deadly  foes  is  drink." 
The  day  after  his  announcement  of  a 
war  against  drink  he  received  15,000 
letters  commending  his  course. 

The  action  of  King  George  and 
Earl  Kitchener  in  banishing  liquor 
from  their  households  during  the 
war  has  been  followed  by  many  nota- 
bles, and  there  is  said  to  be  a  decline 
in  drinking  at  the  clubs  and  restau- 
rants. The  Archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury and  York,  Cardinal  Bourne  and 
the  president  of  the  Free  Church 
Council  have  united  in  an  appeal  to 
the  nation  to  adopt  total  abstinence 
in  this  crisis. 

But  the  liquor  interests  are  so 
strong  in  British  politics,  especially 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  Brit- 
ish public  is  so  sensitive  on  the  point 
of  governmental  interference,  that 
there  is  little  likelihood  that  com- 
plete prohibition  will  be  adopted,  as 
in  Russia.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  the  sale  of  spirits  and  perhaps 


also  of  wine  may  be  suspended,  or 
that  a  dry  zone  be  declared  about  the 
armament  works.  Most  of  the  em- 
ployers and  some  of  the  men  favor 
the  latter  remedy. 

The  dockers  of  Liverpool,  who 
have  been  on  a  strike  for  six  weeks 
because  of  their  refusal  to  work  Sat- 
urdays or  overtime,  have  at  last  been 
induced  to  give  in  by  threats  of  sus- 
pension by  the  executive  of  the 
union  and  of  action  by  the  military 
authorities.  The  docks  are  now  being 
cleared  of  their  congested  freight. 

The  Independent  Labor  party,  in 
convention  at  Norwich,  declared  by  a 
large  majority  that  the  war  was  due 
to  secret  diplomacy  and  the  duplicity 
of  Foreign  Secretary  Grey,  and  that 
peace  should  be  secured  at  the  earli- 
est possible  moment.  : 

^,    .    .  From     Petrograd 

Persian  Christians     ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^ 

Endangered  ^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

Turks  in  the  province  of  Azerbaijan, 
Persia,  northwest  of  Urumiah,  with 
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a  loss  of  12,000  men.  Nevertheless, 
the  Russians  do  not  seem  to  have 
made  much  progress  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  this  region.  If  it  be  true,  as 
is  reported  from  Washington,  that 
our  Department  of  State  cabled  to 
the  Russian  Government  asking  that 
country  to  send  a  force  into  Azerbai- 
jan for  the  protection  of  the  Chris- 
tians of  Urumiah  from  massacre  by 
the  Kurds,  the  request  must  have 
amused  the  Russians,  and  we  have 
no  reason  to  question  the  sincerity  of 
the  regrets  exprest  by  Ambassador 
Bakhmeteff  at  Washington  that  the 
Russian  Government  was  not  able  to 
send  troops  to  Urumiah.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  only  two  years  ago 
an  American  financier,  Mr.  Morgan 
Shuster,  designated  by  our  Govern- 
ment to  take  charge  of  the  Persian 
treasury,  was  trying  to  rid  Persia  of 
the  Russian  troops  in  Azerbaijan. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Turks  on 
entering  the  war  was  to  clean  the 
Russians  out  of  this  province  as  far 
at  Tabriz,  and  they  have  not,  in  spite 
of  their  reported  victories,  succeeded 
yet  in  getting  back  again.  From  Uru- 
miah we  have  little  information  ex- 
cept that  the  10,000  refugees  in  the 
Presbyterian  mission  are  in  dire 
need  and  the  deaths  have  at  times 
averaged  forty  a  day,  A  general  mas- 
sacre of  the  native  Christians  in  this 
vicinity  is  still  feared,  altho  the  Otto- 
man Government  has  assured  Am- 
bassador Morgenthau,  in  response  to 
his  urgent  inquiries,  that  there  is 
no  danger. 


War  Cases 
Here 


Evidence  has  been  pro- 
cured which  indicates 
the  existence  of  a  plot  to 
cause  a  controversy  between  our 
Government  and  Great  Britain  con- 
cerning the  alleged  delivery  of  sup- 
plies to  British  cruisers  from  the 
port  of  New  York.  An  investigation 
was  made  by  Collector  Malone,  who 
inspected  the  harbor  waters  at  night, 
going  about  on  a  destroyer.  So  far  as 
can  be  learned,  he  was  at  first  in- 
clined to  believe  that  several  tug- 
boats and  their  crews  had  been  hired 
to  carry  the  supplies,  and  that  the 
work  was  being  done  under  the  direc- 
tion of  agents  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. 

But  the  emphatic  assertions  of 
the  British  Consul  General,  Sir 
Courtenay  Bennett,  that  not  a  pound 
of  supplies  had  been  procured  from 
this  port  and  that  his  Government  was 
in  no  way  connected  with  the  situa- 
tion discovered  by  Collector  Malone, 
caused  further  inquiry,  which  tend- 
ed to  show  that  the  project  had  been 
devised  by  Great  Britain's  enemies. 
The  boats  and  men  had  been  hired, 
and  they  were  told  that  they  were  to 
carr>'  supplies  to  the  British  cruis- 
ers, but  then  there  was  delay  and 
steps  were  taken  which  could  not  fail 
to  bring  the  plans  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  authorities.  The  evidence  is 
not  complete,  but  it  indicates  that 
those  who  did  the  work  were  agents, 
not  of  Great  Britain,  but  of  her  ene- 
mies. 

Time  for  the  completion  of  repairs 


on  the  German  auxiliary  cruiser 
"Prinz  Eitel  Friedrich"  expired  on 
the  7th  and  she  decided  to  remain  at 
Newport  News.  She  was  formally  in- 
terned there  until  the  end  of  the  war. 
Her  commander  professed  to  have 
been  waiting  for  a  German  cruiser 
to  come  and  attack  the  British  cruis- 
ers lying  in  wait  for  him,  and  thus 
to  help  him  to  reach  the  open  sea. 
This  internment  left  only  one  Ger- 
man rover  at  large,  the  "Kronprinz 
Wilhelm,"  and  she  came  into  the  har- 
bor at  Newport  News  on  the  11th, 
needing  coal  and  provisions.  Her 
commander  said  she  had  captured 
and  destroyed  fourteen  ships  of  the 
Allies  and  one  Norwegian  vessel. 
Probably  she  will  be  interned. 

Germany  has  consented  to  pay  for 
the  American  ship  "William  P. 
Frye,"  which  was  destroyed  in  Janu- 
ary last  by  the  "Prinz  Eitel  Fried- 
rich."  Such  a  settlement  was  ex- 
pected. 


Alaska's  New 
Railroad   • 
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temporarj'    quarters 


When  Congress  ap- 
propriated $35,000,000 
for  the  construction 
of  a  railroad  in  Alaska  by  the  Gov- 
ernment it  made  a  broad  grant  of 
power  to  the  President  concerning 
the  selection  of  the  route  and  the 
control  of  the  project.  There  are  now 
two  railroads  going  northward  from 
the  southern  coast.  One,  132  miles 
long,  starts  at  Cordova  and  is  used 
mainly  in  connection  with  the  copper 
mines.  It  is  owned  by  J.  P.  Morgan 
&  Co.  and  the  Guggenheim  syndicate. 
The  other,  the  Alaska  Northern,  sev- 
enty-one miles  long,  extends  from 
Seward,  on  Resurrection  Bay,  to  the 
head  of  Turnagain  Bay.  Some  time 
ago  it  was  sold  in  foreclosure  pro-  \ 
ceedings  and  came  under  control  of  I 
banking  interests  in  Toronto.  This  \ 
road  our  Government  has  bought  for 
$1,150,000,  and  it  will  be  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  Government's  line, 
The  President  announced  last  week 
that  the  route  had  been  selected.  It 
includes  the  existing  road  from  SeW' 
ard  to  Turnagain  Bay,  and  extends 
from  that  point  northward  to  Fair 
banks,  on  the  Tanana  River,  the  en 
tire  length  of  it  being  471  miles. 
From  Turnagain  Bay  a  branch  thir 
ty-one  miles  long,  to  the  Matanusk 
coal  field,  will  be  constructed.  The 
cost  of  the  project  will  be  $26,800,- 
000.  j 

It  is  expected  that  forty  miles  of  I 
the    road    will    be   constructed    this' 
year.  The  work  is  to  be  done  under 
the  direction   of  the  Alaskan  Engi-| 
neering    Commission,    whose    chair- 
man is  W.  C.  Edes.  The  road  will  be 
of  standard  gage.  While  it  will  serve 
two  coal  fields,  it  will  also  open  large 
tracts  of  agricultural  land  to  settle- 
ment    and     facilitate     prospecting 
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which  will  probably  bring  gold  de- 
posits to  light.  Eventually  it  will  be 
extended  to  the  Yukon.  The  coal  of 
the  Matanuska  field  is  high-grade  bi- 
tuminous, acceptable  to  the  navy.  In 
the  Navana  field  there  is  much  lig- 
nite of  high  quality,  which  will  be 
used  in  the  territory.  Townsites 
along  the  line  have  been  withdrawn. 
The  President  has  given  orders  that 
measures  shall  be  taken  to  preserve 
the  health  of  the  workmen  employed, 
with  provision  for  compensation  in 
case  of  accident, 

,       The  city  election  in  Chi- 

Elec^°^     cago  on  the   6th   excited 

ec  ion     j^mjj^    interest    in    other 

parts  of  the  country  because  women 
were  to  vote  there  in  a  mayoralty 
election  for  the  first  time,  and  also 
for  the  reason  that  an  appeal  had 
been  made  to  race  feeling  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  Great  War.  The  Republi- 
can candidate,  William  Hale  Thomp- 
son, was  elected  by  a  plurality  ex- 
ceeding 130,000,  the  largest  ever 
known  in  a  Chicago  election.  His  op- 
ponent, Robert  M.  Sweitzer,  suffered 
on  account  of  the  publication  of  a 
circular  in  which  many  prominent 
Germans  and  Austrians,  over  their 
signatures,  urged  Germans,  Austri- 
ans and  Hungarians  to  vote  for  him 
as  an  indorsement  of  Kaiser  Wil- 
helm's  war  policies.  On  the  circulars 
were  pictures  of  the  Kaiser  and  Em- 
peror Francis  Joseph.  This  was  re- 
sented by  many  American  voters. 

Of  the  women  registered,  eighty- 
six  per  cent,  or  234,309,  went  to  the 
polls,  and  sixty-three  per  cent  of  this 
number  voted  for  Thompson.  Votes 
were  cast  by  426,347  men. 

_  „  .,  Street  car  service  in 

Street  Railway     Auburn,    New   York, 

Strikes  ■,  , 

and    on    one    or    two 

interurban  lines  was  discontinued 
last  week  owing  to  a  strike  of  un- 
usual character.  It  originated  in  a 
quarrel  between  two  unions,  the 
Amalgamated  Association  of  Street 
and  Electric  Railway  Employees  and 
the  Brotherhood  of  Electric  Train- 
men. The  first  of  these  began  the 
strike  to  force  recognition  of  the  as- 
sociation by  the  Empire  United  Rail- 
ways Company,  which  owns  many 
city  and  interurban  lines  in  Central 
and  Western  New  York,  and  which 
has  contracts  with  the  Brotherhood. 
These  contracts  the  Empire  Company 
would  not  abrogate.  There  were  com- 
plications, owing  to  the  attitude  of 
another  company  which  controls 
street  lines  in  several  cities,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Empire  Company's  lines 
being  interurban.  With  this  other 
company  the  Empire  has  a  traffic 
agreement  permitting  the  Empire's 
cars    to    use    the    other    company's 
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tracks  in  certain  cities.  This  com- 
pany, the  New  York  State  Railways, 
appeared  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the 
strikers,  and  took  measures  to  pre- 
vent use  of  its  tracks  by  the  Empire 
cars.  Whereupon  the  courts  granted 
an  injunction  against  such  action  in 
Sj^racuse,  and  injunctions  elsewhere 
were  expected. 

It  was  said  at  the  end  of  the  week 
that  the  injunctions  would  cause 
such  an  extension  of  the  strike  that 
street  car  service  would  be  paralyzed 
in  Buffalo,  Rochester  and  several 
other  cities.  The  State's  Board  of 
Mediation  and  Arbitration  sought  to 
promote  conciliation,  but  there  was  a 
prospect  that  the  strike  would  be  ef- 
fective thruout  a  large  part  of  the 
state  and  involve  many  thousands. 

A  strike  of  the  street  railway  men 
at  Wilkesbarre,  Pennsylvania,  and 
thru  the  Wyoming  Valley  was  in 
force  for  nine  days.  Then  arbitration 
was  accepted  and  the  men  returned 
to  work.  They  ask  for  an  increase  of 
wages. 


Terre  Haute 
Election  Frauds 


The  long  trial  of  a 
group  of  prominent 
men  in  Terre 
Haute,  Indiana,  for  election 
frauds  ended  on  the  6th,  when 
all  of  the  twenty-seven  defend- 
ants, one  of  whom  is  Donn  M.  Rob- 
erts, mayor  of  the  city,  were  found 
guilty.  About  two  weeks  after  the 
November  election,  a  Federal  grand 
jury  began  an  investigation.  In  the 
last  week  of  December,  126  men  were 
indicted,  and  116  of  these  were  ar- 
rested. The  remaining  ten  have  not 
been  found.  Of  those  arrested, 
eighty-nine  pleaded  guilty  and  twen- 


ty-seven went  to  trial.  Testimony  dis- 
closed bribery,  perjury,  false  imper- 
sonation, repeating,  falsification  of 
the  returns  and  other  offenses.  Those 
found  guilty  were  the  leaders  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  the  city  and 
county. 

Among  them  are  Mayor  Roberts, 
who  was  a  candidate  for  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  for  Governor;  Eli 
H.  Redman,  declared  elected  circuit 
judge  of  the  county;  Elmer  E.  Tal- 
bott,  city  comptroller;  Dennis  Shea, 
sheriff  of  the  county;  Maurice 
Walsh,  county  sealer  of  weights  and 
measures  and  treasurer  of  campaign 
funds;  Harry  S.  Montgomery,  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Public  Works; 
John  M.  Masselink,  city  inspector  of 
weights  and  measures,  and  formerly 
a  member  of  the  legislature ;  Thomas 
B.  Smith,  city  judge;  George  Ehren- 
hardt,  member  of  the  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Works;  Edward  R,  Driscoll,  sec- 
retary of  the  County  Democratic 
Committee;  William  S.  Crockett,  su- 
perintendent of  the  city  crematory; 
three  gamblers,  two  saloon  keepers 
and  two  bartenders.  The  jury  was 
composed  of  ten  farmers,  an  insur- 
ance agent  and  a  druggist.  The  pros- 
ecutor was  the  Federal  District  At- 
torney, Frank  C.  Dailey.  Jurisdiction 
was  claimed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment because  the  election  was  one  at 
which  votes  were  cast  for  a  Senator 
of  the  United  States  and  a  member 
of  Congress. 


For  a  time  there  were 
conflicting  reports 
about  a  battle  between 
the  forces  of  General  Obregon  and 
those  of  General  Villa  in  the  vicinitv 


The  War  in 
Mexico 


Alwan  and  Covpavy 

THE  NEW  HOME  OF  THE  RED  CROSS 
Facing  the  White  House  and  in  architectural  harmony  with  it,  is  to  stand  the  Red  Cross  Home,  an  $800,000  building  "built  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  patriotic  citizens  as  a  memorial  to  the  women  of  the  North  and  the  women  of  the  South,  held  in  loving  memory  by  a  now 
united  country,  and  that  their  labors  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  the  sick  and  wounded  in  war  may  be  forever  perpetuated  this  memorial  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  service  of  the  American  Red  Cross  Society."  At  a  time  when  war  and  the  alleviation  of  its  horrors  claim  an  unusual  share  of  our  atten- 
tion this  tribute  to  the  work  of  American  women  in  our  own  great  war  and  this  aid  to  increased  efficiency  for  the  work  of  American  men  and 
women  in  the  present  war  is  of  particular  interest  and  importance.  The  cornerstone  of  the  new  Red  Cross  Home  has  just  been  laid  by  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  and  an  address  on  its  significance  given  by  Former  President  William  Howard  Tait.  The  idea  of  a  Red  Cross  memorial  was  con- 
ceived by  Captain  James  C.  Scrymser,  of  New  York,  who  made  the  first  donation  to  the  fund,  and  has  been  ably  furthered  by  Miss  Mabel  T.  Board- 
man,  chairman  of  the  national  relief  board  and  executive  director  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  who  was  the  moving  spirit  in  bringing  the  matter 
to  the  attention  of  Congress,  in  choosing  the  site,  and  in   supervising  the   designs  and   the  arrangment  of  the  interior 


of  Irapunto,  which  is  half  way  be- 
tween the  Mexican  capital  and  Gua- 
dalajara. Villa  had  failed  to  capture 
Matamoras,  and  had  temporarily 
given  up  his  movement  against  Tam- 
pico,  because  the  advance  of  Obregon 
northward,  with  20,000  men,  must 
first  be  checked.  There  was  a  battle, 
but  it  appears  that  many  lies  about 
it  were  told.  Carranza  sent  word  to 
Washington  that  Villa  had  been 
whipped,  that  his  cavalry  had  been 
"wiped  out,"  and  that  he  had  lost 
2000  men.  Probably  Carranza  was 
misled  by  Obregon.  The  latter's  tele- 
gram was  published.  In  it  he  said 
that  the  battle  line  was  nine  miles 
long;  that  the  fighting  continued  for 
twenty-seven  hours ;  that  he  pursued 
Villa's  retreating  army  thirty  miles 
over  fields  covered  by  dead  and 
wounded,  and  that  Villa  lost  much 
ammunition. 

A  day  or  two  later  it  was  known 
that  Obregon,  and  not  Villa,  had  been 
defeated;  that  Obregon  had  retreat- 
ed, and  that  his  forces  were  in  a  per- 
ilous position.  The  true  story  came 
from  Villa  and  was  confirmed  by 
George  C.  Carothers,  the  agent  of 
our  Government,  who  was  with  Villa. 
The  latter  said  that  the  decisive  bat- 
tle had  not  yet  been  fought,  and  that 
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Obregon  was  striving  to  bre^k  the 
circle  which  he  (Villa)  had  placed 
around  him.  Our  Government  said 
that  Obregon  had  retreated.  With  his 
army  he  was  in  the  city  of  Celaya  on 
the  11th,  and  Villa  was  urging  him 
to  come  out  and  fight,  in  order  that 
the  people  of  the  city  might  not  suf- 
fer from  bombardment.  Villa  sent 
four  foreign  consuls  to  him  with  this 
message. 

There  was  some  fighting  on  the 
border  last  week.  Bullets  fell  in  the 
residential  districts  of  Brownsville, 
but  Carranza's  men  were  not  driven 
from  Matamoras.  In  Sinaloa,  south 
of  Mazatlan,  there  was  a  two-days' 
battle  betw^een  the  Carranzistas  and 
the  Villistas,  but  the  result  was  not 
reported. 


Huerta  and 
Others 


Both  the  foreign  and 
the  American  owners 
of  mines  in  the  Du- 
rango  district  complain  that  new 
rules  made  by  Villa  cannot  be  obeyed 
and  that  they  are  in  danger  of  losing 
their  property,  because  the  penalty 
is  confiscation.  Our  Government  has 
sent  a  protest  to  Villa.  Carranza  has 
declined  to  assist  in  neutralizing  the 
capital  and  the  railroad  to  Vera 
Cruz,   as  suggested  by   our  Govern- 


ment, altho  Villa  and  Zapata  con- 
sented. Duval  West,  President  Wil- 
son's personal  representative,  has 
gone  from  Vera  Craz  to  the  capital, 
intending  to  remain  there  ten  days. 

General  Huerta  sent  by  wireless  to 
a  New  York  newspaper  the  following 
message:  "I  have  no  plans.  Only  a 
pleasure  trip.  I  greet  your  land  of 
liberty."  It  was  expected  that  he 
would  go  ashore  at  New  York  and 
would  meet  there  Felix  Diaz.  Both 
Villa  and  Carranza  asked  our  Gov- 
ernment to  prevent  him  from  land- 
ing. They  asserted  that  he  was  plan- 
ning a  new  revolutionary  movement, 
with  the  help  of  rich  Mexican  exiles. 

Villa's  agency  in  Washington  has 
published  a  reply  to  the  criticisms  of 
Cardinal  Gibbons  and  others  con- 
cerning the  treatment  of  Catholics 
and  the  Catholic  Church  by  the  revo- 
lutionists. The  substance  of  it  is  that 
the  Church  will  not  be  molested  if  it 
keeps  out  of  politics.  Merchants  in 
Monterey  protest  against  a  second 
tax  levied  by  Villa,  asserting  that  the 
money  is  used  for  the  army  and  not 
for  the  poor.  But  there  is  much  suf- 
fering in  the  city,  where  hundreds 
are  said  to  be  starving,  and  it  is  re- 
ported that  Villa  has  given  aid  to 
several  thousand. 


WHEN  INDIA  FIGHTS  FOR  ENGLAND 

BY  BASANTA  KOOMAR  ROY 


AFTER  many  centuries  troops 
have  come  from  Asia  to  fight 
in  Europe;  this  time  not  to 
conquer,  but  to  defend  the  homes  and 
the  hearths  of  the  French,  Belgians 
and  British.  About  100,000  of  India's 
best  soldiers  are  already  in  Europe 
fighting  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
the  Allies  against  the  Germans  and 
Austrians. 

The  Indian  troops  entered  Europe 
thru  Marseilles.  There  were  stalwart 
Sikhs  and  ferocious  Gurkhas,  bold 
Pathans  and  handsome  Rajputs — 
but  mostly  Sikhs  and  Gurkhas.  The 
native  Indian  force  at  home  has  been 
considerably  weakened ;  but  it  is  sig- 
nificant that  not  a  single  British  sol- 
dier has  been  taken  out  of  India. 
The  Indian  princes  have  pledged  men 
and  money  for  the  defense  of  the 
British  Empire. 

The  Sikh  is  the  flower  of  the 
British-Indian  army  and  he  is  a  fol- 
lower of  Guru  Nanak.  When  Martin 
Luther  was  preaching  the  gospel  of 
reformation  in  Germany,  Guru  Na- 
nak was  preaching  another  gospel  of 
reformation  in  the  Punjab,  the  land 
of  the  five  rivers  in  northern  India. 
Nanak's  crusade  was  against  the  ex- 
isting bigotry  of  caste,  idolatry  and 
other  superstitions  of  Brahmanism. 
His  message  was  one  of  harmony 
among  all  religions,  especially  be- 
tween Hinduism  and  Mohammedan- 
ism. The  Sikh  was  a  peace-loving 
farmer  or  artizan,  but  the  tyranny 
of  the  Moghuls  under  Aurangzeb, 
who   executed   Tegh    Singh,   a    Sikh 


The  mixing  of  the  races  which 
makes  this  war  the  most  perplex- 
ingly  cosmopolitam.  of  all  history  is 
not  the  least  significant  -phase  of 
the  Great  War.  The  bringing  to 
European  soil  of  many  troops  from 
British  India,  bitterly  resented  by 
the  Teutonic  allies,  has  a  double 
significance,  for  while  they  are  do- 
ing good  service  in  France  they 
are  still  playing  their  part  in  Eng- 
land's troublesome  Indian  problem. 
Mr.  Roy,  a  graduate  of  Calcutta 
University  and  a  magazine  writer 
of  long  standing,  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  treat  both  aspects  of  the 
Indian     expedition. — The     Editor. 


Guru,  converted  this  peaceful  people 
into  a  military  confederacy  under 
Guru  Govind  Singh.  And  it  gained 
so  much  in  power  that  the  British 
had  to  fight  many  battles  before  they 
could  ultimately  subdue  the  Sikhs, 
and  that  primarily  by  the  treachery 
of  a  Sikh  general. 

The  Punjab  was  annexed  to  the 
British  Empire  in  1849.  Since  that 
time  the  British  have  lavishly  re- 
cruited from  the  Sikhs  for  India's 
army.  Stout,  stalwart  and  thick- 
boned,  hardy,  courageous  and  obedi- 
ent, the  Sikh  makes  the  best  soldier 
in  the  British  army.  He  is  steady  in 
victory  and  in  defeat.  He  would 
rather  die  at  his  post  than  yield  an 
inch  of  ground.  He  is  fond  of  coloniz- 
ing; and  it  is  mostly  the  Sikhs  that 
have  colonized  in  Canada — a  colon- 
ization that  has  been  a  source  of  so 


much  trouble  and  imperial  complica- 
tions. Wherever  he  goes,  a  good  Sikh 
never  gives  up  his  long  hair,  turban 
and  iron  bracelet.  He  would  rather 
part  with  his  head  than  with  his 
hair,  such  is  his  faith  in  his  Guru 
whose  Sikh  (the  word  means  disci- 
ple) he  is. 

The  Sikh  soldier  has  proven  to  be 
a  tried  friend  of  the  British  in  more 
wars  than  one,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  But  indubitably  the  best 
service  he  rendered  to  the  British 
was  at  the  time  of  the  Sepoy  revolu- 
tion of  1857-58.  At  a  time  when  the 
British  Empire  and  British  prestige 
in  the  East  was  tottering  to  its  very 
foundation,  it  was  the  Sikh  soldier 
who  saved  the  day  and  reconquered 
his  own  country  for  the  British. 
Revolutionary  India  curst  the  Sikh, 
but  the  Sikh  felt  satisfied  in  the 
thought  that  he  had  done  his 
duty.  But  a  change  has  come  in  the 
feeling  of  the  Sikhs  in  general,  owing 
to  the  short-sighted  and  suicidal  pol- 
icy of  the  British  colonists,  especial- 
ly those  of  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada. The  retired  Sikh  soldier  who 
has  come  home  after  being  insulted 
in  Canada  has  lost  all  faith  in  the 
British  sense  of  justice;  he  now  looks 
upon  all  the  promises  of  citizenship 
in  the  empire  as  empty  platitudes.  So 
he  has  spread  discontent  in  the  Brit- 
ish army  thru  his  friends  and  rela- 
tives— so  much  so  that  the  British 
thought  it  wise  to  take  most  of  them 
out  of  India  to  be  blown  into  eternity 
by   the   huge    German   cannons.    At 
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THE   GURKHA'S   KURKI 

The  weapon  with  which  he  slits  a  tiger's  throat 

or  ends  an  enemy's  life 

least  this  is  the  version  which  the 
Indian  nationalist  wants  us  to  be- 
lieve. 

The  Gurkha  soldier  is  of  Mongol- 
ian type.  He  looks  more  like  a  Jap- 
anese than  like  a  Hindustanee.  His 
tenacity  of  purpose  is  like  that  of  a 
bulldog.  Short,  chubby  and  sinewy, 
the  Gurkha  is  strong  and  fearless. 
His  racial  weapon  is  kurki,  a  heavy 
curved  knife.  While  in  his  mountain- 
ous home  in  Nepaul,  he  often  encoun- 
ters tigers  in  the  jungles.  But  he 
would  never  run  away  from  a  tiger, 
no  matter  how  large  or  how  fero- 
cious. He  takes  his  stand  with  his 
kurki  in  hand,  and  when  the  tiger  is 
about  to  pounce  upon  him  he  steps  a 
few  feet  aside,  and  holds  his  weapon 
in  such  a  way  as  to  cut  the  tiger's 
throat  in  two.  With  such  a  spirit 
within  him  he  makes  a  perfect  sol- 
dier, but  he  is  rather  slow-witted. 

The  word  Gurkha  means  protector 
of  cows.  The  people  that  use  the 
name  claim  descent  from  the  Raj- 
puts of  Chitore,  Rajputana.  They 
were  driven  out  of  their  native  prov- 
ince by  the  Mohammedan  conquer- 
ors, and  settled  in  the  mountainous 
districts  around  Kumaon.  They  soon 
assumed  an  aggressive  attitude,  and 
sought  expansion  of  territory  on  all 
sides.  They,  too,  clashed  with  the 
British  and  fought  what  is  known 
in  history  as  the  Gurkha  War  of 
1814.  The  Treaty  of  Segauli  checked 
their  territorial  expansion.  Nepaul, 
the  kingdom  of  the  Gurkhas,  is  still 
independent  of  the  British  Raj.  But, 


by  a  treaty,  the  British  Government 
in  India  is  allowed  to  recruit  about 
20,000  soldiers  from  among  the 
Gurkhas. 

The  Gurkha  soldier  is  still  faith- 
ful to  the  British  in  spirit.  Wher- 
ever there  is  an  act  of  high-handed- 
ness that  is  to  be  done  to  suppress 
the  spirit  of  new  nationalism  in  In- 
dia, the  Gurkha  is  employed,  and  he 
acts  like  a  veritable  fanatic  in  his 
attacks  on  men,  women  and  children. 

The  military  organization  that 
binds  the  Sikhs  and  the  Gurkhas, 
the  English,  Highlanders  and  the 
Irish,  the  Mohammedans  and  the 
Mahrattas  in  one  Indian  army  is 
noteworthy.  It  was  over  the  reor- 
ganization of  this  army  that  Lord 
Curzon  and  Lord  Kitchener  fought. 
In  the  fight  Curzon  had  to  resign, 
and  the  military  in  India  was  freed 
from  all  control  of  the  civil. 

The  entire  military  force  in  India 
is  divided  into  a  northern  and  a 
southern  army.  There  are  76,000 
British  and  164,000  Indian  soldiers 
and  officers.  Besides  the  regular  army 
there  are  volunteers  of  European  or 
Eurasian  extraction.  An  educated 
man  of  India  is  not  allowed  to  enlist 
as  a  volunteer  or  a  soldier.  He  is  not 
trusted.  A  Bengali  can  never  enter 
the  army  as  a  soldier. 

The  relative  status  of  the  Indian 
and  British  troops  in  India  is  dis- 
cussed by  the  Indian  statesmen  in 
season  and  out  of  season.  A  constant 
agitation  is  going  on  in  India  to 
raise    the    position    of    the    Indian 


troops.  Ever  since  the  days  of  the 
Sepoy  mutiny  of  1857-58,  the  lot  of 
the  Sepoy  has  been  worse  than  be- 
fore the  revolution.  He  is  looked 
upon  with  suspicion.  His  loyalty  is 
doubted.  He  is  made  to  feel  that  he 
is  inferior  to  his  British  comrade. 
The  proportionate  numerical 
strength  of  the  Sepoys  has  been  di- 
minished. More  British  soldiers  have 
been  imported  into  India  to  add  to 
the  burden  of  taxation  of  the  over- 
taxed and  poverty-stricken  country. 

Most  of  the  "lines"  in  which  the 
Sepoy  is  made  to  live  are  not  fit  for 
human  habitation,  and  there  is  little 
or  no  provision  for  his  entertain- 
ment; whereas  the  British  soldier  is 
quartered  in  comfortable  "barracks" 
and  ample  provision  is  made  for  his 
playgrounds,  gymnasiums  and  bil- 
liard rooms.  The  Sepoy  is  not  en- 
trusted with  the  rifles  of  latest  model 
with  which  the  British  soldiers  are 
armed.  For  the  same  service,  and  in 
many  instances  for  better  service, 
the  Sepoy  is  paid  much  less  than 
the  British  soldier.  The  Briton 
receives  about  $25  to  the  Sepov's 
$4. 

But  the  most  objectionable  fea- 
ture of  the  military  system  in  India 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Sepoy,  no 
matter  how  long  he  has  served  in  the 
army,  no  matter  how  marked  may  be 
his  military  capacity,  no  matter  how 
many  battles  he  has  fought  for  Eng- 
land, both  at  home  and  abroad,  no 
matter  how  many  scars  of  wounds 
he  bears,  can  never  be  a  commissioned 
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INDIAN  TROOPS  HAVE   HARD   WORK   KEEPING   WARM 
Braziers   in   the  trenches  have  been  provided  to  keep  these  soldiers  of  a  warmer  country  from  frostbite 


officer  in  the  army.  All  his  life  he 
has  to  wear  the  badge  of  inferiority 
to  much  younger  and  inferior  mili- 
tary men  from  England.  In  India  to- 
day, out  of  1500  commissioned  offi- 
cers, 1500  are  British.  Writing  in 
the  London  India  of  November  20, 
1914,  Mr.  Ashraf  Ali,  a  Mohammed- 
an, called  this  Anglo-Saxon  anomaly 
"a  festering  sore  that  rankles  in  all 
Indian  hearts." 

The  wonderful  machinery  of  the 
British-Indian  army  that  not  only 
protects  India  from  foreign  inva- 
sions but  is  kept  and  freely  used  to 
defend  the  entire  British  Empire,  is 
necessarily  a  costly  thing.  India's 
land,  which  is  mostly  owned  by  the 
Government,  furnishes  the  bulk  of 
India's  revenue.  The  land  revenue  is 
about  $105,483,500,  and  the  military 
expenditure  is  about  $98,230,000. 
Our  leaders  of  thought  have,  for 
many  years,  been  agitating  against 
this  exorbitant  military  charge. 
They  demand  money  for  the  opening 
of  free  schools,  as  they  also  demand- 
ed it  for  more  irrigation  works  for 
the  prevention  of  recurring  famines 
in  India.  And,  again,  they  claim  that 
when  the  Indian  army  is  kept  and 
used  for  the  defense  of  the  Empire 
thruout  the  world,  it  is  meet  that 
the  British  "home"  Government 
should  pay  a  part  of  its  expenses. 
In  its  dispatch  of  March  25,  1890, 
the  British-Indian  Government  it- 
self thus  confest:  "Millions  of  money 
have  been   spent   on   increasing  the 


army  in  India,  on  armaments,  and 
on  fortifications  to  provide  for  the 
security  of  India,  not  against  do- 
mestic enemies,  or  to  prevent  the  in- 
vasions of  the  warlike  peoples  of  ad- 
joining countries,  but  to  maintain 
the  supremacy  of  British  power  in 
the  East."  To  give  a  few  specific  in- 
stances, it  was  India — poor,  starv- 
ing India — that  paid  the  expenses 
of  England's  first  Afghan  war  of 
1834-42,  of  the  China  war  of  1839- 
40,  of  the  Persian  war  of.  1856,  of 
the  Abyssinian  war  of  1867-68,  of 
the  Perak  expedition  of  1875,  of  the 
second  Afghan  war  of  1878-80,  of 
the  Egyptian  war  of  1882,  and  of 
the  Soudan  war  of  1896.  And  it  is 
certainly  true  that  many  millions  are 
being  and  would  be  spent  from  In- 
dia's exchequer  to  pay  England's 
bills  for  the  present  European  war. 
In  spite  of  all  their  grievances 
the  Indian  troops  in  Europe  are 
fighting  well,  and  the  British  Gov- 
ernment and  people  are  grateful  to 
India  for  what  she  is  now  doing  for 
England.  But  it  is  only  fair  that  the 
British  public  should  be  allowed  to 
know  of  the  valor  of  the  Indian 
troops  that  are  fighting  in  the  bat- 
tlefields of  Europe — ^troops  that  are 
giving  their  lives  for  England  in 
this  day  of  her  dire  national  peril. 
It  is  indeed  pathetic  that  the  British 
censor  does  not  allow  the  British 
press  to  publish  anything  about  the 
Indian  troops  in  Europe.  "People  at 
home,"  explains  Mr.  Robert  Blatch- 


ford,  an  English  war  correspondent 
in  France,  in  the  Weekly  Dispatch 
of  London,  "are  hungry  for  news  of 
the  Indian  troops,  but  I  was  not  so 
much  as  allowed  to  mention  them." 

There  is  a  method  in  this  madness 
of  the  British  statesmen.  Mr.  A.  J. 
Wilson,  editor  of  the  London  Invest- 
ors' Review,  thus  touches  the  prob- 
lem to  the  very  core  when  he  writes 
in  his  paper:  "The  Indians  are  fight- 
ing with  us  loyally,  with  the  bravery 
characteristic  of  their  warlike  races, 
and  they  look  to  get  the  credit  for 
that  loyalty  as  they  will  by  and  by 
look  for  the  reward  which  is  their 
due.  India  is  fighting  for  home  rule 
quite  as  much  as  for  us;  do  not  let 
us  ignore  the  fact,  or  by  our  conduct 
make  it  harder  to  satisfy  the  legiti- 
mate demands  of  the  Indian  people 
when  peace  has  been  restored."  It  is 
true  that  the  British  governmental 
policy  not  to  allow  even  a  passing 
mention  of  Indian  troops  in  the 
British  papers  is  directed  ultimately 
against  the  "legitimate  demands  of 
the  Indian  people." 

But  we  feel  confident  that,  when 
peace  follows  this  barbarous  inter- 
national hecatomb,  when  broader 
principles  of  international  brother- 
hood supplant  the  suicidal  policy  of 
nationalism  and  spread-eagle  impe- 
rialism— in  that  day  of  ultimate  tri- 
umph and  everlasting  victory 
Mother  India  shall  get  Swaraj — her 
much-coveted  home  rule. 

New    York  City 


IN    FULL   SPLENDOR 

An    Indian    prince  in    dress   uniform.   A   number 

of   Maharajas   have   gone  to   the   battle-line   with 

the   Indian   troops 


FOUR    BATTLE    POEMS 

BY      WILFRID      WILSON     GIBSON 


BEFORE    ACTION 


I  sit  beside  the  brazier's  glow, 
And,  drowsing  in  the  heat, 

I  dream  of  daffodils  that  blow  . 
And  lambs  that  frisk  and  bleat- 


Black  lambs  that  frolic  in  the  snow 

Among  the  daffodils. 
In  a  far  orchard  that  I  know 

Beneath  the  Malvern  hills. 


Next  year  the  daffodils  will  blow. 
And  lambs  will  frisk  and  bleat: 

But  I'll  not  feel  the  brazier's  glow. 
Nor  any  cold  or  heat. 


THE     QUESTION 

I  wonder  if  the  old  cow  died  or  not. 

Gey  bad  she  was  the  night  I  left,  and  sick. 
Dick  reckoned  she  would  mend.    He  knows  a  lot- 

At  least  he  fancies  so  himself,  does  Dick. 

Dick  knows  a  lot.     But  maybe  I  did  wrong 
To  leave  the  cow  to  him,  and  come  away. 

Over  and  over  like  a  silly  song 

These  words  keep  bumming  in  my  head  all  day. 

And  all  I  think  of,  as  I  face  the  foe 

And  take  my  lucky  chance  of  being  shot. 

Is  this — that  if  Fm  hit,  Fll  never  know 
Till  Doomsday  if  the  old  cow  died  or  not. 


The  night  I  left  my  father  said: 
"You'll  go  and  do  some  stupid  thing. 

You've  no  more  sense  in  that  fat  head 
Than  Silly  Billy  Witterling. 


RAINING 

I  "Not  sense  to  come  in  when  it  rains — 

Not  sense  enough  for  that,  you've  got. 


You'll  get  a  bullet  through  your  brains. 
Before  you  know,  as  like  as  not." 


And  now  Fm  lying  in  the  trench 

And  shells  and  bullets  through  the  night 

Are  raining  in  a  steady  drench, 

Fm  thinking  the  old  man  was  right. 


VICTORY 


I  watched  it  oozing  quietly 

Out  of  the  gaping  gash. 
The  lads  thrust  on  to  victory 

With  lunge  and  curse  and  crash. 


Half-dazed,  that  uproar  seemed  to  me 
Like  some  old  battle-sound 

Heard  long  ago,  as  quietly 

His  blood  soaked  in  the  ground. 


The  lads  thrust  on  to  victory 
With  lunge  and  crash  and  shout. 

I  lay  and  watched,  as  quietly 
His  life  was  running  out. 
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Brown  Brothers 


EARLY     SPRING 

THIS    IS    WHAT    IT    MEANS    IN    THE    BRITISH    TRENCHES 


THE    INVASION     OF    HUNGARY 
The    Russians    have    partial    or    entire    control    of    the    four    main    roads    leading    thru    the    Carpathian    range,    Dukla,    Lupkow,    Uzsok    and    Beskid 
(or    Vereczke)    passes.    This    gives    the    invading    forces    a   base   of    nearly   a  hundred   miles   on  the  crest  of  the   Carpathians   from   which   to   project 

a    vk^edge   into    the   heart    of   Hungary 

CROSSING     THE     CARPATHIANS 

THE  SIGNIFICANCE   OF  THE   RUSSIAN   INVASION   OF  HUNGARY 


WHEN  the  surrender  of 
Przemysl  released  the  in- 
vesting army  and  relieved 
the  Russians  of  the  danger  of  an  at- 
tack in  the  rear  from  the  fortress, 
the  Russians  had  two  courses  open 
to  them.  Should  they  do  as  they  had 
done  twice  before  in  the  present  war, 
move  on  westward  and  attack  Cra- 
cow, which  if  taken  would  let  them 
into  either  Austria  or  Germany?  Or 
should  they  turn  south  and  scale  the 
mountain  rampart  that  encircles  the 
Hungarian  plain?  Geography  advised 
the  former  course.  Politics  the  latter. 
Politics  won  the  debate.  So  the  Rus- 
sians, instead  of  following  the  easier 
route  along  the  railroads  and  up  the 
Danube  valley  toward  Cracow,  have 
undertaken  the  invasion  of  Hungary. 
In  preparation  for  this  movement, 
which  both  sides  anticipated  would 
begin  in  the  spring,  fighting  of  the 
hardest  kind  has  been  carried  on  all 
winter  in  the  passes  of  the  Carpathi- 
ans. Of  the  details  of  this  fighting 
we  have  heard  little  and  know  less. 
No  knowledge  of  mathematics  beyond 
the  ability  to  add  is  necessary  to 
warn  the  attentive  reader  that  the 
reports  from  Vienna  and  Petrograd 
are  not  to  be  taken  at  their  face 
value.  But  if  the  claims  of  victory 
and  the  numbers  of  slain  find  cap- 
tured are  to  be  received  with  cau- 
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tion  no  such  incredulity  need  attach 
to  stories  of  the  suffering  and  hero- 
ism of  the  troops  who  attacked  or 
defended  the  redoubts  which  com- 
mand the  deep  defiles.  Those  who 
have  tried  making  their  way  thru 
felled  timberland  in  winter  time  will 
best  appreciate  what  it  would  be  if 
the  smooth  white  surface  of  a  snow- 
bank concealed  a  pitfall,  if  the  mov- 
ing of  a  branch  might  touch,  off  a 
mine,  if  barbed  wire  were  stretched 
between  the  trees,  if  bear-traps  and 
wolf-traps  had  been  set  for  men,  if 
sharpshooters  lurked  beneath  the 
evergreen  boughs  and  a  battery  was 
concealed  behind  a  crag.  But  the  story 
of  these  terrible  months  of  incessant 
conflict  has  yet  to  be  told.  We  must 
rely  upon  our  imaginations  to  recon- 
struct the  scene,  for  there  are  no 
American  correspondents  in  this  re- 
gion and  photographs  are  rare  and 
unsatisfactory.  Altho  several  hun- 
dred thousand  of  our  fellow  citizens 
have  come  from  Galicia,  Hungary, 
Bukovina  and  Rumania,  yet  they  do 
not  contribute  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  American  reader  and  this  is  one 
of  the  few  parts  of  Europe  that  have 
not  been  overrun  by  our  tourists. 

Yet  the  European  traveler  in 
search  of  health,  hunting,  scenery  or 
society  finds  the  Carpathians  most 
attractive  and  in  the  summer  time 


it  is  hard  to  get  rooms  in  the  fash- 
ionable and  expensive  hotels  in  the 
High  Tatra.  This  is  not  "high"  from 
the  American  point  of  view.  Our 
Westerners  would  call  its  highest 
peak  a  mere  foothill  since  it  is 
only  8737  feet  above  the  sea.  But 
in  beauty  and  wild  grandeur  the 
Rockies  or  the  Alps  have  little  to  com- 
pare with  these  pine  forests,  precipi- 
tous hights  and  deep-set  tarns,  "the 
eyes  of  the  sea"  as  they  are  called, 
reminding  us  of  Jokai's  sweetheart. 
The  Russians  naturally  do  not  pro- 
pose to  invade  Hungary  thru  the 
heart  of  the  mountains,  but  have  di- 
rected their  attack  at  the  lowest  part 
of  the  watershed  which  lies  between 
the  High  Tatra  and  the  East  Beskids. 
Here  the  elevation  does  not  exceed 
three  thousand  feet  and  there  are 
three  passes  thru  which  railroads 
run  from  Galicia  to  Hungary.  The 
most  easterly  of  these  is  Beskid  (or 
Vereczke)  Pass  with  an  altitude  of 
2680  feet,  and  a  tunnel  of  more  than 
a  mile.  Next  comes  Uzsok  Pass,  1845 
feet,  then  Lupkow  Pass,  and  beyond 
is  Dukla  Pass,  which  has  no  railroad 
but  thru  which  the  Russians  have 
made  their  way  to  Bartfeld,  or 
Bartfa.  This,  the  first  Russian  con- 
quest in  Hungary,  is  a  town  of  6000 
inhabitants.  The  names  mentioned  in 
the  dailv  news   are   unfamiliar  and 
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confusing,  but  a  glance  at  a  relief 
map  shows  that  the  invasion  of  Hun- 
gary amounts  to  this:  the  Russians 
have  crost  the  watershed  hy  follow- 
ing up  the  tributaries  of  the  San  and 
following  down  the  tributaries  of  the 
Theiss. 

For  defense  Hungary  has  depend- 
ed upon  Nature,  so  once  within  this 
mountain  bulwark  the  Russians  have 
a  clear  road  to  Budapest  except  for 
such  field  forces  as  may  be  inter- 
posed. These  will  be  outnumbered  in 
any  case  and  are  hardly  likely  to 
prove  any  more  successful  in  with- 
standing the  invading  hosts  in  Hun- 
gary than  they  have  been  in  Ga- 
licia. 

But  an  army  in  the  heart  of  Hun- 
gary is  likely  to  be  a  deathblow  to 
that  curious  congeries  of  diverse  na- 
tionalities which  has  been  gathered 
in  the  course  of  a  thousand  years 
under  the  Hapsburg  crown.  "Austria 
is  not  a  state;  it  is  a  government." 
If  one  should  put  his  five  finger-tips 
upon  the  map  of  Europe  anywhere 
and  undertake  to  make  a  nation  of 
what  he  had  chanced  to  touch  he 
would  not  have  a  more  impossible 
task  than  has  the  aged  and  unfortu- 
nate Francis  Joseph.  Without  speci- 
fying all  his  various  titles  we  may 
say  that  the  Austro-Hungarian  mon- 
archy consists  of  the 

Kingdom  of  Bohemia 

Kingdom  of  Dalmatia 

Kingdom  of  Galicia  and  Lodomeria 

Grand-Duchy  of  Cracow 

Archduchy  of  Austria 

Duchy  of  Salzburg 

Duchy  of  Styria 

Duchy  of  Carinthia 

Duchy  of  Carniola 

Duchy  of  Bukovina 


•NOT    A    STATE,    MERELY    A    GOVERNMENT' 


Margravate  of  Moravia 

Duchy  of  Upper  and  Lower  Silesia 

County  Palatine  of  Tirol 

Territory  of  Vorarlberg 

Margravate  of  Istria 

County    Palatine   of    Goritz-Gradisca 

Town  and  District  of  Trieste 

Kingdom  of  Hungary 

Province  of  Croatia 

Province  of  Slavonia 

Town  and  District  of  Fiume 

Province  of  Bosnia 

Province  of  Herzegovina. 
These  heterogeneous  elements  have 
never  been  brought  together  by  con- 
quest or  a  common  interest.  They 
have  no  bond  of  union  except  that  of 
the  single  sovereign  to  whom  they 
have  fallen  by  the  chance  of  inher- 


Medem  Photo  Service 


THE  GATEWAY  OF  THE  CARPATHIANS 


Uzsok   Pass   is  the  pass   which  the   Russians   are   now   trying  hardest   to  grain,   for  it   lies   on   the 

most   direct    route    between    Lemberg    or    Lvov    and    Budapest.    The    railroad    seen    in    tiie    picture 

crosses  the  great  divide  at  Uzsok  by  means  of  numerous  zigzags  and  six  tunnels 


itance  and  matrimonial  alliance.  The 
method  of  national  expansion  pecu- 
liar to  Austria  found  expression  in 
the  twelfth  century  in  the  couplet : 

Bella    gerant    fortes    tu    felix    Austria 

nube, 
Nam    quae    Mars    aliis    dat    tibi    regna 

Venus, 

which  we  may  venture  to  Anglicize: 

The  brave  wax  great  by  wars; 

You,  happy  Austria,  wed, 
For  they  to  dominion  by  Mars, 

You  by  Venus  are  led. 

But  it  may  well  be  questioned 
whether  Austria  was  indeed  "happy" 
in  this  peaceful  process  of  empire- 
building  instead  of  the  fires  of  war 
and  affliction  thru  which  other  na- 
tions have  been  fused  into  one.  The 
twelve  million  Germans  would  rather 
belong  to  Germany.  The  ten  million 
Magyars  want  to  rule  themselves  and 
the  other  peoples  living  with  them. 
The  eight  million  Bohemians  and 
Slovaks,  the  four  million  Ruthenians 
and  the  million  Slovenes  incline  to- 
ward Russia.  The  five  million  Poles 
•want  independence.  The  three  mil- 
lion Rumanians  want  annexation 
with  Rumania,  the  five  and  a  half 
million  Serbs  and  Croats  annexation 
to  Serbia  and  the  million  Italians  an- 
nexation to  Italy.  It  would  seem  that 
under  this  condition  of  internal 
strain  the  Austro-Hungarian  mon- 
archy must  fly  into  fragments  at  a 
touch  like  a  Prince  Rupert's  drop. 

The  Russians  have  invaded  the 
Kingdom  of  Hungary.  What  the  Em- 
pire of  Austria  looks  like  alone  may 
be  seen  by  the  outline  map  published 
herewith.  Its  lack  of  geographical 
coherency  is  symbolic  of  its  lack  of 
deeper  unity.  The  parts  do  not  seem 
to  belong  together — and  they  do  not 
seem  likely  to  stay  together  much 
longer. 
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Telephoning  to  Moving  Trains 

Between  a  moving'  train  and  a  rail- 
road station  twenty-seven  miles  apart 
telephone  conversations  have  been 
proved  possible.  The  train  was  the 
Lackawanna  Limited  and  the  wireless 
station  was  at  Binghamton,  New  York. 

Four  months  have  been  spent  in  ex- 
perimenting with  the  new  DeForest 
radio  telephone,  and  the  final  results 
are  said  to  be  so  satisfactory  that  a 
wide  application  of  these  instruments  to 
passenger  trains  of  the  Lackawanna 
system  will  follow  shortly.  Mr.  L.  B. 
Foley,  superintendent  of  telegraphs  of 
this  railroad,  advocated  the  use  of  wire- 
less telegraphy  on  trains  for  a  number 
of  years  and  in  the  early  part  of  1914 
the  idea  was  given  a  trial.  The  results 
of  this  experiment  were  so  successful 
that  he  determined  to  give  the  wireless 
telephone  a  similar  test. 

The' problem  of  telephoning  to  and 
from  fast  trains  was  put  before  Dr. 
Lee  DeForest.  The  task  was  no  easy 
one,  as  heretofore  the  wireless  tele- 
phone has  been  one  of  the  most  unrelia- 
ble devices  imaginable.  Instead  of  fol- 
lowing along  the  lines  of  the  old  wire- 
less telephone,  Dr.  DeForest  set  about 
devising  an  instrument  which  would 
eliminate  the  principal  objection  to  the 


old  type — the  difficulty  of  adjusting  the 
oscillator  by  means  of  which  the  pow- 
erful electric  currents  carrying  the 
voice  are  sent  thru  the  air.  In  accom- 
plishing his  object,  he  has  discarded  the 
direct  current  arc  in  favor  of  a  device 
known  as  the  quenched  gap  into  which 
is  fed  alternating  current  at  an  ex- 
tremely high  frequency.  The  quenched 
gap  once  adjusted  requires  no  further 
attention,  and  is  locked  to  prevent  tam- 
pering. 

The  new  telephone  was  first  installed 
in  the  Lackawanna  wireless  station  at 
Scranton,  and  the  voice  of  the  speaker 
at  the  transmitter  was  clearly  distin- 
guishable on  the  train  as  far  distant  as 
fifty-two  miles.  In  this  test  the  train 
was  traveling  at  the  rate  of  over  fifty 
miles  an  hour.  This  experiment  proved 
that  wireless  conversation  could  be 
heard  above  the  noise  of  the  train,  and 
an  equipment  was  accordingly  installed. 
Altho  twenty-seven  miles  is  the  great- 
est distance  at  which  an  exchange  of 
conversation  has  been  held,  much 
greater  distances  ■will  be  possible  when 
several  minor  difficulties  are  overcome. 

The  telephone  is  located  in  a  small 
booth  at  the  end  of  the  smoking  car, 
while  the  special  dynamo  which  sup- 
plies the  powerful  currents  for  the 
transmitter  is   located   in  the  baggage 


Lackawanna  Railroad 

THE   TELEPHONE   STATION    ON    BOARD   THE   TRAIN 
It    occupies    a   small    booth    at    the    end    of    the     smokint:   car.    The   antenna   consists   of   four   wires 
carried    along    the    roofs    of   four   cars.    Messages    have   been    caught   on   the   train   from    a   distance 
of    fifty-two    miles,    and    at    twenty-seven    miles     from  the  stationary  base  the  operator  on  the  train 

has   been    able   to   talk   back 
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coach.  The  antenna  consists  of  four 
wires  suspended  by  insulators  along  the 
roofs  of  four  cars. 

Altho  for  the  private  use  of  passen- 
gers the  cost  of  using  the  wireless 
'phone  will  not  amount  to  a  great  deal 
more  than  ordinary  long  distance 
charges,  the  chief  purpose,  of  course, 
will  be  for  despatching  and  directing 
the  movements  of  trains. 

Railroads  thruout  the  country  have 
already  shown  some  interest  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  wireless  telephone  to 
railroad  trains,  especially  in  freight 
service.  According  to  estimates  made  by 
the  Lackawanna,  each  unnecessary  stop 
that  a  long,  heavy  freight  train  is  now 
compelled  to  make  represents  a  loss  to 
the  road  of  from  $20  to  $30 — perhaps 
$200  a  day.  It  frequently  happens  that 
scheduled  way-side  stops  of  a  "mani- 
fest" freight  train  could  be  avoided  if 
it  were  possible  to  telephone  orders  to 
the  train  crew,  when  under  full  speed, 
and  at  a  reasonable  estimate  of  cost 
the  saving  in  operating  expenses  would 
be  considerable. 


Butter  from  the  Post  Office 

The  efforts  of  the  Government  postal 
authorities  to  stir  up  traffic  in  food 
products  between  the  farm  and  city 
homes  have  been  consistently  energetic 
ever  since  last  spring  when  the  move- 
ment was  started  in  Washington.  By 
means  of  circulars,  printed  and  dis- 
tributed at  the  expense  of  the  Govern- 
ment, many  thousand  city  housewives 
have  been  placed  in  commercial  touch 
with  farmers  of  their  community.  The 
latest  available  figures  show  that 
Washington,  for  instance,  has  devel- 
oped a  traffic  in  eggs,  butter,  fruit, 
poultry  and  other  farm  produce 
amounting  to  250  parcels  per  day. 
These  have  traveled  direct  from  the 
farm  to  kitchen — with  no  middleman 
save  Uncle  Sam.  This  means  250  less 
sales  per  day  for  the  grocers  of  the 
national  capital.  It  also  means  250  in- 
stances of  better  profit  for  farmers. 
Atlanta  and  St.  Louis  average  over 
1000  packages  per  week;  San  Francisco, 
Boston  and  several  dozen  other  large 
cities  a  slightly  smaller  amount. 

In  the  work  of  bringing  the  farmer 
and  the  consumer  together  the  authori- 
ties have  gone  very  thoroly  into  this 
problem  of  foodstuffs  distribution.  Ev- 
ery possible  thing  has  been  done  to 
give  the  farmer  an  equal  chance  to 
compete  with  the  corner  grocery  on 
equal  terms.  Special  fast  auto  service 
is  used  in  many  cities  to  effect  imme- 
diate delivery  of  perishable  goods.  Re- 
frigerators have  been  installed  in  some 
post  offices.  The  hours  of  delivery  have 
been  extended  far  into  the  night.  In 
certain  places  a  system  of  telephone 
calls  keeps  housewives  informed  of  the 
arrival  of  packages. 

The  most  remarkable  step  taken  in 
this  important  movement,  however,  has 
been    the    issuance    of    a    price-list    by 
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Postmaster  Otto  Praeger  of  Washing- 
ton. In  reality  it  is  a  mail  order  catalog, 
put  out  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
behalf  of  its  farmers.  Lists  of  produ- 
cers and  the  various  goods  which  they 
offer  for  sale  are  set  forth,  definitely 
priced,  in  a  twelve-page  bulletin  dis- 
tributed to  Washington  householders. 
The  poorest  farmer  in  Virginia  or 
Maryland,  provided  he  have  a  repu- 
tation for  honesty  in  the  eyes  of  the 
compilers  of  the  bulletin,  can  have  his 
wares  advertised  and  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  Washington's  housewife  aris- 
tocracy without  a  penny  of  cost. 

The  bulletin  proved  of  immense 
help  to  a  great  number  of  the  farmers 
in  the  neighboring  states  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  and  even  disposed  of 
whole  season's  crops  for  Pennsylvania 
producers. 


Made  in  U.  S.  A. 

To  supplant  "Made  in  Germany"  in 
the  mind  of  the  world  and  his  wife  by 
"Made  in  U.  S.  A."  as  a  token  of  qual- 
ity and  usefulness  in  manufactured  ar- 
ticles is  the  present  aim  of  American 
manufacturers.  "Made  in  Germany" 
became  world-famous  without  the  aid 
of  an  eye-filling  device  or  a  uniform 
label.  "Made  in  U.  S.  A."  has  been  re- 
inforced by  a  striking  design  chosen  in 
competition  from  119,000  suggested 
.trademarks.  It  was  the  Detroit  Board 
of  Commerce — in  the  automobile  coun- 
try— that  offered  a  prize  of  $500  for 
the  best  suggestion. 

The  design  selected,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  judges,  closely  approximates  the 
specifications.  "It  is  simple,  strong  and 
mechanically  perfect;  it  is  a  two-color 
job  which  makes  for  economy;  it  easily 
can  be  woven  in  textile  fabrics;  it  is 
so  open  that  it  will  reproduce  perfectly 
down  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch;  its  use 
as  a  stencil,  stamp  or  metal  die  presents 
no  difficulties,  and  its  character  is  such 
that  it  will  print  satisfactorily  in  any 
medium  or  by  any  process.  The  design 
is  elastic  in  that  the  name  of  the  city 
can  be  omitted  or  widened,  or  con- 
tracted, without  destroying  or  impair- 
ing the  composition.  The  design,  also, 
is  thoroly  American  in  atmosphere, 
composition  and  color  scheme.  Its  merit 
of  simplicity  and  legibility  will  be  a 
strong  argument  for  its  adoption  and 
use  on  American  merchandise  in  for- 
eign trade." 


[£)g^B@DT 


MADE  TO  CIRCLE   THE   GLOBE 

The  prize-winning  device  for  a  "Made  in  U.  S.  A." 

label  easily  reproduced  and  instantly  recognized 

anywhere.  It  took  the  $500  offered  by  the  Detroit 

Chamber  of  Commerce 
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DEATHS  IN  THE  VICTORIOUS  ARMIES  IN  FOUR  RECENT  WARS 

Note  the  diminishing  importance  of  illness  as  a   factor  in  the  death  rate  of  the  armies.  The  present 

war  should  show  a  further  advance  in  this   particular 


Soy  Milk   . 

Among  the  other  industries  upset  by 
the  war  is  the  manufacture  of  vegeta- 
ble milk  which  had  been  started  in 
France  and  Germany.  This  is  made  by 
grinding  up  the  soy  or  soja  beans  to 
a  fine  flour,  suspending  this  in  water 
and  heating.  The  product  resembles 
milk  in  looks,  taste  and  composition.  It 
is  rich  in  protein  and  fat  and  if  the 
sugar  is  wanted  this  may  be  added.  It 
can  be  produced  much  cheaper  than 
milk  since  an  acre  of  ground  will  yield 
beans  enough  for  ten  times  as  much  of 
this  "milk"  as  if  it  were  used  for  pas- 
turing a  cow.  Besides,  the  trouble  of 
milking  is  done  away  with  and  any  one 
who  has  been  brought  up  on  a  farm 
knows  what  a  chore  that  is.  Then,  too, 
there's  no  danger  of  the  tuberculosis 
bacilli  that  are  apt  to  lurk  in  the  most 
innocent  looking  glass  of  milk. 

The  oil  which  the  soy  beans  contain 
to  the  amount  of  some  twenty  per  cent 
can  also  be  used  as  a  butter  substitute 
in  various  ways.  In  fact,  we  have  in 
soy  the  raw  material  for  synthetic  food 
products  whose  value  we  have  hardly 
begun  to  appreciate.  Except  for  those 
who  patronize  Chinese  restaurants  and 
learn  to  like  soy  sauce  on  their  rice 
Americans  hardly  make  any  use  of  it. 
England  imports  about  ten  million  dol- 
lars' worth  in  ordinary  years,  tho  what 
they  use  it  for  is  something  of  a  mys- 
tery unless  it  goes  into  that  unknown 
compound  beloved  of  the  British  palate 
and  none  other,  Worcestershire  sauce. 
The  native  heath  of  the  soy  bean  is 
Manchuria,  and  China  exports  thirty 
million  dollars'  worth  a  year.  But  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  United  States 
should  not  raise  its  own  soy.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  long 
urged  it  in  vain  as  a  profitable  crop, 
not  only  for  stock  but  also  as  a  food 
for  human  beings.  Like  other  legumi- 
nous plants  it  enriches  the  soil  instead 


of  impoverishing  it.  Its  use  as  fertilizer 
and  fodder  is  doubtless  one  reason  why 
Americans  do  not  take  to  it  as  a  food. 


A  Year  of  War 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  American 
Underwriter  Mr.  Edward  B.  Phelps  has 
presented  an  interesting  chart,  which 
we  reproduce  above,  showing  the  deaths 
in  four  of  the  principal  wars  of  the 
last  half  century. 

From  a  study  of  the  chart  it  is  ap- 
parent that  508,256  men  lost  their  lives 
from  armies  of  2,388,637  in  109  months 
of  fighting.  This  is  the  equivalent  of 
90.1  deaths  per  thousand  soldiers  per 
annum.  If  we  assume  the  same  mortal- 
ity rate  for  the  present  great  European 
war,  and  place  the  average  strength  of 
the  combined  armies  in  the  field  at 
6,000,000,  we  should  expect  540,000 
deaths  during  a  year  of  war.  There  are 
certain  causes  at  work  which  might  re- 
duce the  mortality,  namely,  the  steel- 
jacketed,  high-velocity  bullet,  which 
may  reduce  the  deaths  from  wounds, 
and  the  better  knowledge  in  fighting 
disease,  which  is  likely  to  reduce  the 
mortality  from  this  cause.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  fighting  at  present  is  more 
nearly  constant.  In  our  Civil  War  there 
was  a  campaign  culminating  in  two  or 
three  battles  followed  by  several 
months  of  comparative  inactivity, 
while  now  the  battle  seems  to  be  raging 
almost  continually  at  some  point. 

The  total  number  of  deaths  among 
the  males  twenty  years  of  age  and  over 
in  the  entire  United  States  during  1914 
was  probably  a  little  more  than  500,- 
000.  It  therefore  seems  quite  likely  that 
a  year  of  fighting  in  Europe  with  6,000,- 
000  men  engaged  will  cause  more  deaths 
to  the  soldiers  than  will  result  from  all 
causes  among  the  adult  male  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States.— TF/LL7AM 
B.  BAILEY,   Yale  University. 


WHEN  THE  COMMISSARIAT  BECOMES  PICTURESQUE 


I'aul  Thompson 

AUSTRIAN    SUPPLY    TRAINS    IN    THE    FIELD    IN    POLAND 

Like  our  own  prairie  schooners,  these  white  topped  wagons  which,    on    the    eastern    battle    front,    often    take    the    place    of    the    motor 
lorries   of   the   French   and   British,   dot    the   plain    and   fit    in    well    with   the   white   sniol;e  from    cook-fres 


©  Underwood  &  Underwood 

DRIVING    CATTLE    TO    COMMISSARY    HEADQUARTERS    IN    GALICIA 
A   sight   which   must  be  familiar  enough  in  peace  is  given  a  touch  of  the  fantastic  by  the  helmeted  cavalrymen  who  ride  behind  the 

peasants  whose  cattle  have  been  taken 


THE     CHAUTAUQUA     IDEA 

"THE   MOST   AMERICAN   THING   IN   AMERICA" 
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HE  Chautauqua 
Idea  permeates 
the  fifteen  thou- 
sand Lyceum 
Courses  and  three 
thousand  Chau- 
tauquas  conducted 
in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  dur- 
ing the  year.  The 
paid  attendance  in  one  year  is  said  to 
have  exceeded  ten  million  persons. 
Broadly  speaking,  the  Chautauqua  is 
a  summer  and  the  Lyceum  a  winter 
program  of  similar  character  based 
upon  the  idea  of  providing  lecture- 
education  for  the  people  in  com- 
munity centers.  The  Lyceum  originated 
in  New  England  for  winter  evenings 
indoors.  Chautauqua  began  as  an  all- 
day  summer  institute  in  the  open  air. 
Such  differences  persist  to  an  apprecia- 
ble extent  if  one's  attention  is  called  to 
them.  Lyceum  Courses  consist  of  from 
five  to  twelve  program  events  occurring 
at  intervals  from  November  to  May. 
Chautauquas  in  open-air  weather  group 
program  features  morning,  afternoon 
and  evening  for  a  number  of  days  in 
succession,  and  as  a  rule  organize  sup- 
plementary attractions  and  activities 
for  children  or  special  groups  of  men 
and  women  in  order  to  foster  a  crowd 
spirit  while  the  Chautauqua  lasts. 


Each  method  has  obvious  advantages 
and  disadvantages  compared  to  the 
other  from  the  standpoint  of  platform- 
ist  or  audience  concerned  about  effect- 
iveness of  impression.  In  substance 
their  aim  is  the  same.  In  practise  they 
are  complements  of  each  other  in 
spreading  a  type  of  intellectual  stimu- 
lation and  wholesome  entertainment. 
Indeed,  communities  which  support  Ly- 
ceum Courses  in  winter  have  proved  to 
be  good  Chautauqua  towns,  and  vice 
versa;  and  while  one  does  not  hear  of 
summer  Lyceum  Courses,  Chautauquas 
are  being  conducted  somewhere  in  the 
United  States  nearly  every  month  in 
the  year.  The  booking  bureaus  which 
make  a  business  of  providing  lecturers, 
musicians,  readers  and  entertainers 
may  be  able  to  secure  the  time  of  cer- 
tain important  personages  during  the 
Lyceum  season  who  are  unavailable  in 
the  summer  vacation  months,  but  on  the 
other  hand  educational,  congressional 
and  other  public  celebrities  are  more  apt 
to  be  available  during  the  Chautauqua 
season.  As  an  organized  tho  unstand- 
ardized  phase  of  popular  education  to- 
day the  Lyceum  and  the  Chautauqua 
are  adaptations  of  the  same  kind  of 
idea,  and  the  Chautauqua  type  of  con- 
centrated program  has  been  rapidly 
gaining  in  favor  during  recent  years. 

By  current  usage  the  Lyceum  has 
come  to  be  a  common  noun  standing  for 
almost  any  course  of  lectures  and  en- 
tertainments selected  by  a  local  or- 
ganization   or    committee    to    which    a 


A  department  published  monthly 
under  the  direction  of  Frank  Cha- 
pin  Bray,  Chautattqua  Editor  of 
The  Independent,  and  devoted  to 
the  peculiarly  American  movement 
for  popular  education  whose  many 
phases  have  come  to  be  distin- 
guished by  the  name  Chautauqua. 


course  ticket  secures  admission.  The 
number  and  character  of  attrac- 
tions depend  upon  the  judgment  of 
the  committee  and  the  amount  which 
can  be  guaranteed  or  probably  cov- 
ered by  the  sale  of  admission  tickets. 
There  is  no  fixed  standard  or  propor- 
tion of  lectures  to  other  features.  Some 
bureaus  offer  series  of  lectures  or  re- 
citals on  the  University  Extension 
model  as  well  as  single  addresses  by 
notables.  In  the  smaller  towns  a  course 
is  likely  to  consist  of  two  lectures  or 
popular  addresses,  two  concerts,  and 
an  interpretative  reading,  a  dramatic 
performance,  or  an  evening  of  magic 
for  the  fifth  feature.  For  such  a  course 
$250  to  $500  is  a  common  price  and 
course  tickets  are  sold  at  $2  or  less. 
Churches,  public  halls,  theaters,  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  library  or  public  school  audito- 
riums accommodate  the  audiences. 


By  current  usage  also  the  Chautau- 
qua has  become  a  common  name  for 
almost  any  consecutive  daily  program 
of  lectures,  addresses,  readings,  con- 
certs and  entertainments  secured  by  a 
local  organization  or  committee  for 
which  "season"  tickets  are  sold.  Where 


REV.   RUSSELL   H.    CONWELL,    D.D. 

Pastor  of  the  Baptist  Temple  and  president  of 
Temple  University,  Philadelphia-  He  has  been  a 
public  speaker  fifty-two  years  and  has  delivered 
his  best-known  lecture,  "Acres  of  Diamonds," 
more    than    five   thousand   times 


assembly  grounds,  cottages,  tents,  audi- 
toriums or  parked  property  have  been 
established  and  maintained  for  Chau- 
tauqua purposes  the  usual  form  of  local 
organization  is  a  stock  company  or  ed- 
ucational corporation  not  for  prcrfit. 
But  Chautauquas  conducted  without  in- 
vestment in  special  plants,  utilizing  the 
existing  community  facilities  as  the 
Lyceum  Courses  do,  are  increasing  in 
number.  Recently  the  most  striking  and 
effectively  advertised  development  has 
come  thru  the  promotion  and  rise  of 
Circuit  Chautauquas,  for  which  the 
whole  physical  equipment,  tent-audi- 
torium, and  program  complete,  is  fur- 
nished by  a  bureau,  booking  agency  or 
association  to  one  community  after  an- 
other on  contract  guaranteed  by  a  local 
organization  or  committee. 


The  Redpath  Chautauqua  Circuit 
System  comprizes  seven  tent  Chautau- 
qua equipments  and  sets  of  traveling 
program  attractions  in  the  hight  of  the 
season.  The  earliest  Redpath  Circuit 
begins  at  Jacksonville,  Florida,  in  April. 
The  Affiliated  Lyceum  Bureaus,  a  re- 
cent combination  of  seven  bureaus,  of- 
fers booking  service  of  Chautauqua  tal- 
ent in  all  parts  of  the  country.  From 
fifty  to  sixty  agencies  or  bureaus  are  in 
the  business  of  booking  Lyceum  and 
Chautauqua  program  features.  Some 
fifteen  Circuit  Chautauqua  Systems  are 
operated  during  the  season.  The  Circuit 
Chautauquas  last  five  to  eight  days  in 
each  community,  depending  upon  wheth- 
er a  Sunday  program  is  included  or  not. 
Morning  lectures,  afternoon  addresses 
and  music,  evening  entertainments,  are 
the  rule.  As  many  as  fifty  or  sixty  per- 
sons, including  a  band  or  company  of 
dramatic  players,  may  appear  on  the 
program.  $2500  is  a  common  expense 
figure.  "Season"  tickets  sell  for  $2  to 
$2.50.  Competition  is  keen  between  bu- 
reaus not  only  in  securing  exclusive 
lists  of  "talent"  but  in  placing  contracts 
for  their  Chautauquas  in  the  same  ter- 
ritorj'.  Bureaus  also  serve  as  agents, 
supplying  talent  to  many  independent 
Chautauquas.  Some  readjustments  be- 
tween the  fixed  traveling  program  plan 
and  the  independent  local  Chautauqua 
demands  may  be  expected. 

The  Chautauqua  Association  of  Penn- 
sylvania conducts  simultaneously  three 
Circuits  of  seven-day  tent  Chautauquas 
in  the  East  at  low  cost  during  the  sum- 
mer season.  In  the  spring  and  fall  this 
association  extends  its  season  by  a 
three-day  Circuit  of  Lyceum  Festivals 
— abbreviated  Chautauquas  without  the 
tent  equipment  for  the  benefit  of  the 
smaller  towns  and  villages.  In  Iowa,  the 
independent  Chautauqua  Associations 
have  a  cooperative  state  organization 
thru  which  booking  and  routing  of  pro- 
gram talent  to  save  expenses  and  time 
of  travel  is  attempted. 

For  many  years  the  winter  and 
spring    calendar    Has    shown    southern 
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states  initiative  in  Chautauqua  develop- 
ment alongside  the  Lyceum  movement. 
There  are  established  Florida  Chautau- 
quas  in  February  and  March;  Georgia 
Chautauquas  in  April,  May  and  June; 
South  Carolina,  North  Carolina  and 
Tennessee  Chautauquas  between  April 
and  July.  Winter  Chautauquas  in  the 
North  have  been  successfully  conducted 
indoors  at  Binghamton  and  Olean,  New 
York,  Bradford,  Pennsylvania,  Bridge- 
port and  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  and 
at"  Chautauqua,  New  York,  with  sup- 
plementary outdoor  winter  carnival 
features. 


The  early  Lyceum  was  a  cooperative 
cultural  movement  of  local  spirits  em- 
ploying volunteer  home  talent  for  in- 
spiration and  leadership.  Then  outside 
speakers  of  reputation  and  authority 
were  secured.  An  era  of  peripatetic  lec- 
turing followed  in  which  at  one  time 
Major  J.  B.  Pond's  bureau  of  imported 
and  American  celebrities  led  the  pro- 
cession. In  time  the  rise  of  University 
Extension  eclipsed  previous  develop- 
ments, and  this  lecture  movement  in 
turn  has  been  modified  and  reshaped  to 
meet  changing  educational  demands. 
Some  university  adaptations  of  Chau- 
tauqua methods  we  shall  consider  later 
in  these  pages. 

The  early  Chautauquas,  scores  of 
them  in  most  of  the  states  from  coast  to 
coast,  patterning  after  the  original 
Chautauqua,  developed  open-air  Assem- 
blies of  campers  or  cottagers  gathered 
together  under  changed  "vacation"  en- 
vironment for  special  educational  pur- 
poses. Such  conditions  certain  local 
Chautauquas  in  the  various  states  con- 
tinue to  successfully  provide  for  periods 
varying  from  ten  days  to  a  month  or 
more.  The  present  trend  of  the  Chau- 
tauqua movement,  however,  is  largely 
organized  on  business  efficiency  lines  to 
take  at  least  the  Chautauqua  platform 
idea  into  the  heart  of  cities,  towns  and 
communities  for  community  uplift  pur- 
poses. Appeal  is  made  for  a  rallying  of 
the  best  elements  in  the  community  to 
the  support  of  an  inspirational  and  en- 
tertaining program.  Specific  addresses 
on  "community  building"  are  just  now 
outstanding  features.  The  methods  of 
town  "boosting"  associated  with  "old 
home"  week  and  similar  celebrations 
are  adopted  to  assure  the  success  of  the 
higher  grade  Chautauqua  week. 


In  both  the  Lyceum  and  the  Chau- 
tauqua preponderance  of  "entertain- 
ment" has  been  vigorously  discussed.  It 
pays  the  freight,  some  say  conclusively. 
It  has  been  further  justified  on  the  plea 
that  a  needful  service  is  rendered  in 
carrying  clean  amusement  to  hosts  of 
people  not  otherwise  well  served.  More- 
over, it  cultivates  taste  for  music  and 
drama  and  spreads  modern  ideas  of 
play  and  recreation  as  a  proper  part  of 
adult  education.  Experienced  managers 
say  that  few  public  men  draw  anything 
like  their  fee  at  the  Chautauqua  gate, 
but  men  and  women  who  have  done 
things,  experts  in  church,  educational, 
social  and  civic  work  are  in  strong  de- 
mand. The  problem  of  maintaining  an 
educational  standard  worthy  of  the  Ly- 


ceum and  Chautauqua  name  is  a  con- 
stant one. 

One  representative  bureau  list  of 
"talent"  offered  for  Lyceum  and  Chau- 
tauqua engagements  this  year  contains 
149  names,  71  classed  as  lecturers,  41 
as  musical  companies,  37  as  entertain- 
ers and  artists.  Another  leading  bureau 
list  has  107  names,  48  of  lecturers,  43 
of  companies,  16  of  entertainers.  Among 
the  best  knovra  names  appear:  Dr. 
Frank  W.  Gunsaulus,  Dr.  Newell 
Dwight  Hillis,  Dr.  Hugh  Black,  Dr.  S. 
Parkes  Cadman,  Col.  George  W.  Bain, 
Dr.  Edward  A.  Steiner,  Maud  Balling- 
ton  Booth,  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan, 
Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey,  Vice  President 
Thomas  R.  Marshall,  Speaker  Champ 
Clark,  Senators  Thomas  P.  Gore,  Rob- 
ert L.  Owen  and  William  S.  Kenyon, 
Congressmen  Victor  Murdock  and  Rich- 
mond P.  Hobson,  Secretary  of  Labor 
William  B.  Wilson,  ex-Senator  Frank 
J.  Cannon,  ex-Governors  Robert  B. 
Glenn,  Joseph  W.  Folk  and  Herbert  S. 
Hadley,  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  Dr. 
Woods  Hutchinson,  Professor  Herbert 
L.  Willett,  Professor  Charles  Zueblin, 
Lorado  Taft,  Mark  Sullivan,  John  Ken- 


drick  Bangs,  Edna  Ferber,  Edmund 
Vance  Cooke,  Strickland  W.  Gillilan, 
John  T.  McCutcheon. 


THE     COMING     SEASON     AT 
CHAUTAUQUA 

SPECIAL    WEEKS 

Community  Affairs July  5-10 

Temperance July  12-17 

Remaking     of     Contemporary 

Europe   July  26-31 

Justice  and  the  Courts .  .  August  2-7 
Music       (Russian      Symphony 

Orchestra)    August  9-14 

Recognition     (Home    Missions 

Institute)    August  16-21 

Internationalism  and  Chris- 
tianity (Foreign  Missions 
Institute)    August  23-28 

SOME    SPEAKERS 

Mr.  Sanford  Griffith,  Lieut., 
special  investigator,  Bel- 
gian Staff July  1 

Chancellor  Samuel  B.  McCor- 
mick.  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh     July  4-9 

Mr.  E.  J.  Ward,  author  of  "The 
Social  Center" July  5-6 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Rann 
Kennedy,  playwright,  act- 
ress   July  19-23 

Bishop  Francis  J.  McConnell, 
Methodist  Episcopal.  .July  11-16 

Mr.  O.  H.  Benson,  Boys'  and 
Girls'  Clubs,  U.  S.  Dept.  of 
Agriculture July  15 

Dean  Shailer  Mathews,  Presi- 
dent Federal  Council  of 
Churches August  8-13 

Mrs.  Percy  V.  Pennybacker, 
President  General  Federa- 
tion Women's  Clubs.  .Aug.  14,  17 

Bishop  John  H.  Vincent,  Chan- 
cellor Chautauqua  Institu- 
tion   Aug.  15-1 7 

Dr.  Frank  W.  Gunsaulus,  Ar- 
mour Institute,   Chicago, 

Aug.  22-27 

Dr.  Katherine  B.  Davis,  Dept. 
of  Correction,  New  York, 

Date  not  fixed 


Lecture-education  in  some  form  is 
admittedly  the  persistent  force  in  the 
permanent  life  of  the  Chautauqua  and 
the  Lyceum.  Russell  H.  Conwell  of  the 
unique  Temple  in  Philadelphia  has  de- 
livered his  lecture  on  "Acres  of  Dia- 
monds" (the  treasure  right  at  hand  if 
one  only  has  eyes  to  see  it)  more  than 
5000  times.  Ralph  Parlette's  "Univer- 
sity of  Hard  Knocks"  (education  from 
life's  experiences)  has  passed  the  2000 
mark.  Social,  economic  and  civic  ques- 
tions, as  well  as  history,  travel,  litera- 
ture, science  and  art  are  interpreted 
to  millions  of  adults  from  the  Lyceum 
and  Chautauqua  platform  by  speakers 
whose  competence  is  recognized.  In  the 
formation  of  serious  and  deliberate  pub- 
lic opinion  on  mooted  questions  there  is 
a  corrective  value  in  face-to-face  con- 
tact of  an  open-minded  audience  with  a 
man  and  his  message  if  he  has  one. 
This  service  is  sometimes  underesti- 
mated by  a  sophisticated  or  partizan 
press  given  to  assuming  an  impersonal 
authority  itself  not  wholly  free  from 
public  suspicion  or  subject  to  a  similar 
face-to-face  test.  The  maintenance  of 
such  a  free  forum  has  permanent  edu- 
cational importance  in  a  democracy. 
And  the  touch  of  an  inspiring  person- 
ality if  it  can  be  secured  is  universally 
recognized  as  the  vital  element  in  de- 
veloping the  educational  impulse  in 
other  people,  whether  in  the  conven- 
tional school  or  in  the  larger  unconven- 
tional school  of  everyday  life. 

The  original  Chautauqua  Institution, 
without  assuming  responsibilities  for 
variants  or  adaptations  of  the  Chau- 
tauqua Idea  beyond  the  administration  j 
of  its  own  platform,  summer  schools,  ' 
reading  courses  and  educational  plant 
at  Chautauqua,  New  York,  does  stand 
for  freedom  in  trying  out  unconven- 
tional methods  that  may  be  necessary 
to  determine  and  maintain  the  best 
ideals  of  democratized  education. 


The  Nebraska  Epworth  Assembly 
sets  up  a  camp  of  500  to  600  tents  for 
its  season  and  is  a  distinctively  religious 
Chautauqua.  It  was  established  in  1897 
and  has  been  managed  by  a  churchman 
and  manufacturer,  L.  O.  Jones.  It  has 
paid  its  way  from  the  beginning  with  a 
high-grade  program  and  acquired  a 
park  of  forty  acres  adjoining  Lincoln 
in  which  $30,000  accruing  profits  have 
been  invested. 


It  is  considered  significant  that  on  a 
Texas  Chautauqua  Circuit  of  some 
forty  tov^ms,  altho  an  unpropitious  sea- 
son, showed  an  average  deficit  of  $450 
to  be  made  up  in  each  town,  all  of  them 
renewed  contracts  for  another  year. 


Establishment  of  the  Richland  Cen- 
ter, Wisconsin,  town  auditorium  and 
local  government  building  is  attributed 
to  the  Lyceum  Course  demand  for  au- 
dience room. 


"Community  Chautauquas"  is  the 
change  of  name  announced  by  one  en- 
terprising bureau  this  spring. 


IN    THE    SPRING 


BY  WINIFRED   WELLES 


I  met  a  maid  who,  merry-eyed, 
Went  laughing  thru  the  rain — 

The  trees  were  mists  of  budding  green 
And  April  on  the  wane. 

Like  flowers  that  twinkle  in  the  grass, 

Her  little,  bare,  brown  feet — 
Deep  drenched  in  clouds  the  low,  wan  skies. 

And  wet  the  silver  street. 


About  her  sweet,  flushed  face  the  curls 
Clung  damp  and  soft  and  light. 

And  dark  her  eyes  where  laughter  glowed 
Like  lanterns  in  the  night. 

How  strange  that  all  the  tearful  day 

Should  shine  so  suddenly, 
And  my  sad  heart  should  flood  with  gold 

Because  she  smiled  at  me. 


No  April  with  her  jeweled  mists 
Shall  pass  my  ways  again. 

But  that  I'll  think  of  her  who  ran 
With  laughter  thru  the  rain. 


CHINA     VERSUS     AMERICA 


BY    H.     K.     TONG 


ONE  country  surpasses  another 
in  certain  things.  Brazil  pro- 
duces better  coffee  than  any 
other  nation  in  the  world ;  England's 
conservatism  finds  no  rival;  Japan's 
imitativeness  has  no  equal;  Russia's 
tyranny  is  unsurpast;  France's  lux- 
ury is  incomparable;  Jewish  shrewd- 
ness is  traditional;  and  America's 
hustling  enterprise  is  matchless.  In 
cookery,  embroidery,  the  making  of 
porcelains  and  lacquer-wares,  and  in 
the  etiquet  of  eating  and  dressing, 
the  Chinese  people  surpass  the  Amer- 
icans. 

A  Frenchman  once  said  that  every 
Chinese  is  a  born  cook,  and  that  no 
nation  has  a  greater  variety  of 
dishes  than  that  old  empire.  He  is 
quite  right.  If  a  foreign  traveler  in 
China  has  once  tasted  some  birds' 
nest  soup,  young  bamboo  sprouts, 
sharks'  fins,  fish  maws,  cassia  mush- 
rooms, pigeons'  eggs,  fish  gills,  fried 
teals,  roasted  pheasants,  larded 
quails,  sweet  lotus  soup,  or  any  of  a 
thousand  other  courses,  he  will  grat- 
ify his  palate  with  Oriental  dainties 
even  if  he  has  to  walk  ten  miles  to 
get  them.  Nothing  tastes  better  than 
that  birds'  nest  soup,  which  is  "a 
white,  soft,  slippery  substance,  not 
unlike  a  badly  made  junket  or  flum- 
mery." Chinese  bamboo  sprouts  are 
by  far  superior  to  American  pickles 
or  comfits.  Of  a  pleasant  green,  they 
are  delicate  in  taste,  wholesome  as 
food,  and  cheap  in  price.  Regarding 
the  other  dishes,  no  explanation  is 
necessary ;  the  mere  mention  of  their 
names  sharpens  one's  appetite. 

In  the  method  of  eating  and  dress- 
ing China  also  surpasses  America. 
The  Chinese,  with  a  pair  of  chop- 
sticks made  of  wood,  ivory  or  bam- 
boo, can  do  almost  anything.  He  uses 
them  to  convev  rice  to  his  mouth,  to 
cut  meat,    and   to    eat   cabbages    a<? 


The  present  indication  that  China 
is  destined  to  play  a  subservient 
part  to  Japan  as  a  rather  energetic 
big  brother  lends  special  interest  to 
this  little  sketch  of  the  Chinese 
mores  by  a  young  Chinaman  who 
proved  his  ability  in  competition 
with  American  students.  After  a 
course  at  the  Columbia  School  of 
Journalism  he  returned  to  his  home 
and  since  1913  has  been  English 
secretary  to  the  Chinese  Senate 
and  m,anaging  editor  of  the  Pe- 
king "Daily  News." — The  Editor. 


well  as  eggs.  Sometimes  they  serve  as 
testing  rods.  The  chop-sticks  are  a 
pair  of  cylindrical  sticks,  not  as  thick 
as  a  pencil,  and  about  eight  and  a 
half  inches  long.  They  are  held  be- 
tween two  fingers  of  the  right  hand. 
The  Chinese  can  get  along  fairly  well 
with  a  pair  of  chop-sticks  and  a 
porcelain  spoon,  while  on  an  Amer- 
ican dining  table  there  are  usually 
placed  a  long  array  of  spoons  and 
forks  and  knives,  large  and  small. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  clothes 
of  the  Chinese  man  are  inferior  to 
the  American's.  In  summer  the  latter 
has  to  wear  collar,  necktie,  shirt,  coat 
and  trousers,  while  the  former  wears 
only  a  pair  of  loose  trousers  and  a 
loose  jacket.  But  it  is  undeniable 
that  the  Chinese  woman's  dress, 
which  consists  of  cloak,  skirt  and  silk 
ribbon  hat,  is  superior  to  the  Ameri- 
can girl's  complex  clothing  and  hat 
pins,  which  stic^  out  like  lances. 

Every  foreigner  has  a  profound 
admiration  for  Chinese  embroidery. 
The  skilful  woman  can  embroider 
dragons,  phoenix,  fruits,  flowers  and 
men,  on  white  silk  cloths  in  the  most 
lifelike  fashion.  Shawls,  tablecovers, 
handkerchiefs,  screens,  cushions  and 
chair-backs  display  the  fantasies  of 
color  in  fine  natural  shades. 


China  not  only  surpasses  America 
in  embroidery,  but  also  in  the  skill 
of  making  pottery,  porcelains  and 
lacquer  wares.  The  art  of  molding 
clay  has  been  cultivated  in  China  to 
a  high  degree. 

Altho  China  cannot  equal  America 
in  commerce,  transportation,  daily 
luxuries  and  education,  on  the  other 
hand  Chinese  hospitality,  filial  piety, 
cheerful  industry,  politeness,  won- 
derful memory  and  peace-loving  tem- 
perament are  lacking  in  the  Amer- 
icans. 

The  Chinese  people  are  not  forget- 
ful to  entertain  strangers,  mission- 
aries and  tourists,  not  because  they 
have  in  mind  what  the  Bible  says, 
"thereby  some  have  entertained 
angels  unawares,"  but  simply  out  of 
a  spirit  of  hospitality  cultivated  for 
the  last  four  thousand  years.  The 
natives  usually  welcome  traveling 
missionaries  with  consideration. 
Whenever  a  native  receives  a  for- 
eigner, he  goes  to  his  neighbors  who 
have  more  experience  than  himself  to 
find  out  the  kind  of  food  the  stranger 
likes  to  eat.  The  host  asks  a  number 
of  such  questions — eggs  well  done? 
soft  boiled?  Missionaries  in  Mon- 
golia, Manchuria  or  Russia  are  de- 
nied shelter  and  food,  but  they 
always  find  hospitality  in  China. 

The  Chinese  people  are  not  only 
generous  to  foreigners,  but  they  are 
also  bountiful  to  one  another.  In 
summer,  villagers  serve  to  thirsting 
travelers  tea  from  a  big  can  in  front 
of  their  doors  or  in  resting  places. 
Mountaineers  give  away  free  sandals. 
During  the  theatrical  season  stran- 
gers are  frequently  invited  to  an  un- 
known house  to  dine  for  days  in  suc- 
cession. They  are  served  with  the 
best  wine  and  with  most  delicate 
dishes.  Rich  persons  dispense  little 
red  pills  to  cure  cholera.  Every  fam- 
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Power  a)f//i  Economy 

Unquestionably,  if  all  Regal  owners  could  give 
expression  to  their"  opinion  of  the  dominant 
feature  of  Regal  cars — the  one  outstanding 
fact  would  be  their"  unlimited  power. 

Thej^  are  always  hungry  for  the  hills,  and  at 
a  touch  of  the  throttle  leap  forward  as  only  an 
engine,  with  surplus  power",  and  perfect  bal- 
ance can.  Yet  this  power  is  secured  with  the 
greatest  econom/". 

Now,  there  are  Three  Regals,  all  of  the  same 

rugged  design  and  construction,  which  has  characterized 
Regals  for  eight  years.  Surely"  among  them  is  one, 
suited  to  your  needs — and  your  pocket  book. 

A  Light  "Four"  106  inch  wheel  base  $    650 

A  Standard  "Four" 1085 

A  -V"  Type  "Eight" 1250 

All  are  completelj^  equipped — electric  lights,  horn  and  starter— one  man 
top,  demountable  rims  included.  All  are  comfortably^  roomys,  have  full 
streamline  bodies,  and  crown  fenders. 


HeqaX  Motor  Car  Ca 


CHARTERED   1853 


United  States  Trust  Company  ot  New  York 

.   45-47    WALL    STREET 

CAPITAL,  $2,000,000     SURPLUS  AND  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS,  $14,178,094.82 

THE   COMPANY   ACTS   AS  EXECUTOR,    ADMINISTRATOR,  TRUSTEE,  GUARDIAN,    DEPOS 
ITARY  OF  COURT  MONEYS,  and  in  other  recognized  trust  capacities. 

It  allows  interest  at  current  rates  on   deposits,  nnd  liolds,   nmn.nges  and   invests  money,   securities 
and   other  property,  real  or  personal,   for  individuals,  estates  and   corporations. 


EDWARD  vr. 
WILLIAM   M.   KINGSLEY,   Vice-President 
WILLIAMSON  PELL,   Assistant  Secretary 


SHELDON.   President 

WILFRED  J.,  WORCESTER.   Secretary 
CHARLES  A.   EDWARDS,   2d  Assistant   Secretary 


TRUSTEES 
JOHN  A.  STEWART,  Chairman  of  Board 


WM.  ROCKEFELLER 
WILLIAM  D.  SLOANE 
FRANK  LYMAN 

lAMES  STILLMAN 
JOHN  J.  THKLPS 


LEWIS  CASS  LEDYAKD 
LYMAN  J.  GAGE 
PAYNE  WHITNEY 
EDWARD  W.SHELDON 
CHAUN^EY  KEEP 


GEORGE  L.  RIVES  EGERTON  L.  WINTHROP 

ARTHUR   CURTISS   JAMES  CORNELIUS  N.  BLISS,   JR. 

WILLIAM  M.  KINGSLEY  HENRY  W.  de  FOREST 

WILLIAM    STEWART  TOD  WM.  VINCENT  ASTOR 

OGDEN  MILLS  CHAS.   F.    HOFFMAN 


ily  distributes  several  bowls  of  rice  eack 
day  to  beggars. 

In  filial  piety  the  Chinese  is  superior 
to  the  American.  In  China  no  one  is 
more  honored  and  respected  than  the 
person  who  has  great  reverence  for  his 
parents.  Of  this  spirit  Chinese  history 
records  hundreds  of  cases.  A  pious  son, 
who  was  poverty  stricken  and  had  no 
money  to  buy  a  mosquito  net,  did  not 
let  his  aged  mother  go  to  bed  until  he 
lay  motionless  and  fed  the  mosquitoes 
with  his  own  blood  so  that  they  would 
not  bite  her.  Another  pious  son  refused 
to  leave  his  mother  in  order  to  enjoy 
worldly  glory,  and  she,  knowing  her 
son's  piety,  committed  suicide  to  set  him 
free  from  maternal  bondage.  Many  oth- 
er sons  cut  their  own  flesh  to  cure  their 
parents'  diseases.  Frequently  children 
went  to  jail  to  take  the  place  of  their 
elders — even  to  die  for  them.  Instances 
of  self-denial  on  the  part  of  children — 
rare  in  this  country — are  numerous  in 
China. 

Charity  organizations  in  China  exist 
for  the  support  of  those  who  are  old, 
childless  and  penniless,  but  in  the 
United  States  similar  institutions  have 
to  be  provided  for  those  whose  children 
have  deserted  them.  Many  lodgers  in 
the  Municipal  Lodging  House  in  New 
York  have  sons  who  live  well  and  earn 
good  wages,  but  they  have  no  share  in 
their  children's  earnings.  They  have  to 
stay  in  the  charity  house  with  a  few 
pennies  and  threadbare  clothes. 

It  is  the  ideal  of  Chinese  filial  piety 
that  whatever  children  do,  they  should 
strive  to  reflect  glory  upon  their  par- 
ents. The  filial  piety  begins  with  atten- 
tion to  their  elders  and  is  completed  by 
the  elevation  of  themselves.  Before  the 
day  of  Yao  and  Sham  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple acquired  habits  of  hospitality  which 
were  strengthened  by  Confucius  and 
other  sages.  Dynasty  after  dynasty  fell, 
emperor  after  emperor  was  dethroned, 
but  filial  piety  still  remains  a  national 
characteristic. 

In  industry  the  Chinese  excel  the 
Americans.  If  the  latter  should  try  to 
compete  with  the  tough,  indefatigable, 
hard-working  Chinese  in  the  labor  mar- 
ket, they  would  surely  be  beaten  badly. 
Chinese  laundrymen  in  this  country 
work  hard,  but  Chinese  farmers  at 
home  work  even  harder.  Toiling  early 
in  the  morning  and  late  at  night,  Chi- 
nese farmers  labor  seven  days  a  week 
and  three  hundred  and  fifty  days  a 
year.  Under  the  hot  sun  they  plow,  up- 
root the  weeds,  draw  water,  and  reao. 
Neither  the  coldest  wind  nor  the  rough- 
est storm  can  drive  them  into  the  house. 
In  other  occupations  men  are  equally 
industrious — carpenters,  masons,  shoe- 
makers, jinriksha  drivers,  boatmen 
merchants,  printers,  blacksmiths  and 
scholars. 

The  Chinese  people  are  always  con- 
tent with  their  lot;  the  Americans  never 
are.  They  are  hard-working  and  eco- 
nomical; they  see  clearly  the  invisible 
wealth  which  they  are  gathering  by 
dint  of  sheer  hard  labor. 

In  courtesy  China  also  surpasses 
America.  As  a  rule,  all  Chinese  are  po- 
lite to  the  extreme.  They  are  kind  to  the 
old  and  the  young,  to  women  and  crip- 
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j.les.  Altho  women  in  China  do  not  oc- 
cupy important  positions  socially,  they 
are  respected  wherever  they  appear.  In 
free  theaters,  seats  are  always  reserved 
for  women;  in  boats,  the  safest  places 
are  given  to  them;  in  time  of  danger, 
women  receive  first  consideration.  In  the 
"Titanic"  disaster  skeptics  said  that  if 
the  ship  had  been  commanded  by  a  Chi- 
nese captain  not  a  single  woman  would 
have  been  saved.  The  scoffers  slandered 
the  yellow  race  because  of  their  ignor- 
ance of  the  illustrious  history  of  China, 
which  records  frequent  cases  of  women 
being  sent  to  places  of  safety  in  time 
of  war,  while  men  were  exposed  to 
attack. 

A  Chinese,  unlike  an  American,  who 
would  oppose  other  men's  viewpoint  till 
it  ends  in  an  altercation,  is  always 
courteous,  and  answers  a  question  with 
"Yes,  yes,  yes,  yes."  In  case  he  disa- 
grees with  his  opponent  he  will  say, 
"Your  honor  will  take  more  time  to 
reach  a  better  conclusion.  Your  honor 
is  quite  right,  but  perhaps  you  may 
have  a  wiser  opinion  later  on.  I,  worth- 
less little  brother,  think  somewhat  dif- 
ferently from  you.  However,  my  ignor- 
ant conclusion  may  be  wrong  and  yours 
right.  I  beg  your  excellency  to  think 
over  the  matter." 

But  Oriental  politeness  has  its  bad 
aspect.  It  takes  too  much  time.  If  a 
guest  is  leaving  his  host's  door,  he  has 
to  turn  his  head  and  ask  a  dozen  times 
that  the  host  should  not  accompany  him 
any  further.  The  same  is  true  of  tea- 
drinking,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
ceremony  between  host  and  guest.  So  it 
is  with  dinners  and  every  social  gather- 
ing. Even  in  fighting  a  duel,  one  person 
— provided  both  are  gentlemen — will 
say  to  the  other,  "Pray  hit  me  first." 
The  other  refuses  and  says,  "Oh,  no, 
please  you  hit  me  first." 

Politeness  is  especially  manifested  in 
the  form  of  an  invitation.  Few  Chinese 
go  to  an  invited  dinner  on  time;  instead 
they  delay  for  an  hour  or  so.  Polite  in 
the  extreme,  altho  consenting  to  accept 
the  invitation,  they  would  not  go  to 
dinner  until  pulled  and  dragged  in  a 
gently  rough  manner  by  their  host. 
Knowing  the  habit  of  his  guests,  the 
host  always  turns  out  all  the  members 
of  his  family  to  drag  one  after  another 
of  his  invited  friends  to  the  dinner.  A 
youngster  is  often  sent  out  by  his 
mother  to  hunt  their  guests  like  a 
hound,  and,  finding  them,  drag  them 
like  mules  to  his  mother's  house.  Ob- 
serving such  customs,  foreigners  usual- 
ly laugh,  but  they  laugh  mistakenly. 

The  Chinese  has  a  better  memory 
than  the  American.  Many  scholars  have 
committed  to  memory  ten  or  twenty 
books  of  more  than  a  hundred  pages 
each,  and  can  say  them  from  the  first 
page  to  the  last  without  making  a  sin- 
gle mistake.  A  little  boy  used  to  be  re- 
quired by  a  Confucian  teacher  to  mem- 
orize two  or  three  books  in  one  year,  but 
this  practise  has  been  abandoned. 

Last  of  all,  China  excels  America  in 
the  love  of  peace.  China  has  lost  her  ter- 
ritory bit  by  bit,  but  her  people  still 
worship  peace.  That  stage  of  civiliza- 
tion has  not  yet  been  attained  by  any 
Christian  nation. 

Peking 
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Inyeai'sfocome  i 
the  Lamp  may 
change,Dutthe  ! 
markon  the  lamp 
will  always  be 

MAZDA 
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FOR  MAZDA  is  not  the 
name  of  a  Lamp,  but  the 
Mark  of  MAZDA  Service- 
that  scientific  research  organ- 
ized and  carried  on  in  behalf 
of  the  manufacturers  entitled 
to  make  MAZDA  Lamps. 

Each  of  these  Manufacturers  receives 
from  MAZDA  Service  the  newest  de- 
velopments, inventions,  improvements 
and  advances  in  the  science  of  lighting. 
And  as  these  are  incorporated  in  the 
lamp,  it  steadily  becomes  better  and 
better.  In  this  advance,  the  lamp  may 
change  to  forms  unthought  of  now.  But 
the  Mark  on  the  lamp  will  always  be 
MAZDA— the  mark  of  this  Service. 

And  so  the  Mark  of  this  Service  is 
your  assurance  when  you  buy  a  lamp 
(whether  it  be  today,  tomorrow  or  years 
hence)  that  you  have  the  best  lamp 
science  knows  how  t3  make. 

(^&)  General  Electric  Company 


*'Not  the  name  of  a  thin^  but  the  mark  of  a  Service" 


•'^'°'"  Vulcan"  Ink  Pencils 


Black 


Tbe  ONLY  perfect,  non-leakable 

ink  pencils  at  moderate 

prices. 


Two 

Si^es 

IH  and  5J^  i 

Extra  Size — 8  ins 

(black  only)  $1.25. 

FREE — liberal  supply  of 

ink  with  retail  orders. 

Agents  Wanted.    Biq  Profits. 

J.  D.  ULLRICH  &  CO.,  27  Thames  St.,  New  York 


Order    $1 
Today 


^-^  SHORT  -  STORY  WRITING 

I^J  A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form  stmo« 

A  JQ  ture.  and  writing  of  the  !>b.)ri  Story  taught  by  Dr.  J. 

A.-IJ   Berg  Esenwein,   for  vears  Editor  Lippincott'B  Ma^aziDe. 
^LTv  250-page  catalogue  free.    Please  address 

^Ir  TUK  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE   SCHOOL 

fit.  Eeeoiteui  .Oept.30ot   Sprinerield.  lUss. 

For 36  years  we  have  been  paying  our  custom' 
ers  the  highesi  return*  consistent  with  con- 
ser\-ative  methods.  First  mortgage  loans  oi 
$200  and  up  which  we  can  recommend  alter  the 
most  thorough  personal  investigation.  Please 
ask  for  Loan  List  No.  710.  J25  Certificates 
of  Deposit  also  for  saving  investors. 


artm 


Use  Creosoted  ShinglesThat  Come  Already  Stained 

SIDE  I  '  JUj^  We  select  Cedar  shingles,  preserve  them  with  creosote  and  stain         Look  Better 
WALLSi®^    them  any  color  desired.  You  get  shingles  already  stained,  easy  to    Last  a  Lifetime 

handle  and  ready  to  lay.   You  get  no  bad  or  wedge-shaped 

shingles.  They  last  longer  than  brush-coated  shingles.  Cost  less 

than  shingles  stained  on  the  job.  You  save  money,  time  and  worry. 

"CREO-DIPT"  ll^ilS^ 

17  Grades.  16-18-24-mch.    30  Different  Colors 

Write  at  once  for  sample  pad  of  colors  on  wood  and  booklet.   Give  dimensions  of 

roof  and  side  walls  and  we  will  give  you  special  information.   Give  us  name  of  your 

local  lumber  dealer  and  architect.    If  you  are  going  to  remodel.  "CREO-DIPT" 

Stained  Shingles  will  save  painting  and  keep  buildings  looking  fresh  and  clean. 

Standard  Stained  Shingle  Co.  1032  Oliver  St..  N.  Tonawanda.  N.  Y. 

(Factory  for  Western  Trade  in  Chicago) 


Residence  of  R.  J.  Mebane. 
Greensboro.  N.  C.  Architect, 
A.  Raymond  Ellis,  Hartford, 
Conn.  One  color  tone  on  side 
walls,   darker   shade  on   roof. 
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Stained  ':tnth  CahoC s  Shiu^U  Stains 
Ay}nay  Einb-,ir\\  J/.,  Arcii't,  Nfw  Vcrk 

Moss-green  and  Tile-red  Roofs 

BungaJow-Brown  suid  Silver-gray  Walls 

and  many  other  beautiful  and  artistic 
color  -  combinations  that  you  can- 
not   get    witli    paint,    are    made    ;vith 

Cabofs  Creosote  Stains 

They  cost  less  than  half  as  much  as  paint, 
and  look  twice  as  well.  The  colors  are  softer 
and  richer,  with  no  glaze  or  "painty"  effect, 
and  the  Creosote  thoroughly  preserves  the 
wood.  They  are  the  original  genuine  Creosote 
Stains,  made  of  refined  Creosote,  and  strong, 
lasting  colors  finely  ground  in  pure  linseed 
oil.  Avoid  the  cheap,  tawdry  colors  and 
dangerous  inflammability  of  the  kerosene-oil 
imitations. 

You  can  get  Cabot* s  Stains  all  over  the  country 
Send  /or  yree  sanipies  oj"  stained  -wood 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc..  Mfg.  Cbemist* 
18  Oliver  Street,         Boston,  Mats. 


$0  a  Box 


2 


Shirts   and   Neckties   by  Mail  for 
less  than  you  pay  for  shirts  eJone 

On  receipt  of  $2  and  names  and  addresses  of  five 
friends,  we  send  a  box  of  3  DURO  shirts  and  a 
handsome   necktie    delivered   free    by    parcel    post. 

DURO  Shirts  are  guaranteed  to  wear  six  months 
without  fading,  shrinking  or  ripping,  or  new  shirts  free. 
Made  of  finest  white  percale  shirting  fabric  with  narrow 
stripes  of  blue,  black  and  lavender.  One  shirt  of  each 
color  to  the  box.  Cut  In  the  popular  coat  style,  cufts  at- 
tached, hand  laundered  and  very  fashionable.  Standard 
sizes  14  to  17.  Neckties  are  navy  blue,  black  and  laven- 
der. Take  your  choice.  The  shirts  would  cost  you  a 
dollar  a  piece  and  you  would  get  no  guarantee  of  wear. 
The  tie  would  cost  75c.  Illustrated  literature  on  request, 
but  save  time  by  sending  $2  bill  today  with  neck  size  and 
five  names,  for  if  all  the  goods  are  not  satisfactory  on  ar- 
rival we  will  gladly  refund  your  money.  Highest  bank 
references  and  this  magazine. 
GOODELL  &  CO..  Room  332,  158  E.  34th  St.,   New  York 


M^^^^^^^^J  50  Leading  Boat  Builders  have  joined  with 


MOTORS 


the  Gra.v  Jlotor  Company  in  issuing  a  cat- 
alog showing  the  specialties  of  each, 
which  includes fishinglaunches complete 
from  $125  upward  to  mahogany  finished 
express  launches  with  Self-starting  6-Cvl- 
inder  4- Cycle  Gray  Motors  for  $2500. 
Cruisers  from  $4.50  up.  This  book  helps 
you  select  just  the  model  of  boat  you  have 
been  looking  for  and  tells  you  where  to 
buy  it  and  what  it  will  cost.  Send  for  this 
big  Boat  Catalog  today.  Free.  Also  Gray 
Marine  Engine Catalogshowing  full  line  of  2 and 4 cycle 
marine  motors  from  $55  xipwards,   one  to  six  cylinders. 

Gray  Motor  Co.,    356  Gray  Motor  BItlg.,  Oetrolt.  Mich 


THE  NEW  BOOKS 


BOATS 


RIVAL  IMPERIALISMS 

More  and  more  as  the  Great  War 
prog:resses  does  its  character  become 
that  of  a  duel  between  the  rival  empires 
of  Britain  and  Germany,  the  one  fight- 
ing to  maintain  a  world  supremacy, 
the  other  seeking  to  shatter,  or  at  least 
to  share  in  it. 

As  an  interpreter  of  British  impe- 
rialism no  one  could  be  better  than  the 
late  Professor  Cramb.  As  his  eloquent 
Germany  and  England  will  take  rank  in 
literature  for  its  prophecy  of  the  im- 
pending struggle,  so  his  Origins  and 
Destiny  of  Imperial  Britain  inter- 
prets the  half-conscious  national  as- 
pirations of  the  British.  Written  at  the 
time  of  the  Boer  War  to  justify  and 
strengthen  the  arm  of  England  by  a 
clearer  realization  of  her  end,  in  this 
greater  crisis  its  republication  may 
serve  the  same  purpose.  His  peculiar 
beliefs  in  the  holiness  of  war,  set  forth 
in  his  Germany  and  England  so  well 
that  they  earned  for  him  the  title  of  the 
"British  Bernhardi"  (see  The  Inde- 
pendent, October  19,  1914),  are  exprest 
even  more  strongly  in  this  earlier  vol- 
ume. 

British  imperialism  is  different  from 
any  of  its  ancient  or  modern  pro- 
totypes, according  to  Professor  Cramb: 

The  earlier  (imperialism),  that  of  the 
ancient  world,  little  modified  by  mediaeval 
experiments,  limits  itself  to  concrete,  to 
external  justice,  imparted  to  subject  peo- 
ples from  above,  from  some  beneficent 
monarch  or  tyrant ;  the  latter,  the  im- 
perialism of  the  modern  world,  the  im- 
perialism of  Britain,  has  for  its  end  the 
larger  freedom,  the  higher  justice  whose 
root  is  in  the  soul  not  of  the  ruler  but 
of  the  race. 

This  ideal  has  been  evolved  thru  the 
"law  of  tragedy"  and  the  "religious 
ideal."  But  if  England  was  thus  puri- 
fied for  her  mission  in  her  weary  strug- 
gles with  France  and  Scotland  and  un- 
der Warwick  and  Cromwell,  may  we  not 
urge  that  Germany  was  equally  purged 
in  the  centuries  she  lay  prostrate,  a 
prey  to  her  own  dissensions  and  to  Na- 
poleonic tyranny? 

As  the  extension  of  Roman  dominion 
brought  the  pax  Romana,  so  British 
sovereignty  has  brought  the  libertas 
Britanna.  Rome  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  modern  continental  states  and  it 
is  Britain's  mission  to  mold  the  new- 
born of  Australasia,  Canada,  South 
Africa,  and  to  be  the  interpreter  of 
the  new  civilization  of  the  world  to 
ancient  India  and  Egypt.  Liberty  and 
justice  are  the  watchwords  of  the  Brit- 
ish raj.  Professor  Cramb  does  not  take 
into  account  "opium  wars"  and  English 
unwillingness  to  establish  preferential 
tariffs  for  the  sake  of  her  children. 

It  is  here  that  German  imperialists 
take  issue  with  Britain.  It  is  with  no 
little  concern  that  Dr.  Paul  Rohrbach 
in  his  German  World  Policies,  translat- 
ed by  Dr.  Edmund  von  Mach,  sees  that 


"the  world  is  growing  British."  Ger- 
many must  spread  abroad  "the  German 
idea"  and  German  kultur;  not  neces- 
sarily the  actual  dominion  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  altho,  despite  Dr.  Rohr- 
bach's  repeated  assurances  to  the  con- 
trary, that  sems  to  follow  as  a  natural 
corollary,  so  much  as  an  appreciation 
and  understanding  of  things  German  in 
foreign  parts,  which  can  be  the  only 
sure  basis  for  the  markets  upon  which 
modern   Germany  so  much  depends. 

And  for  all  this  Dr.  Rohrbach  frank- 
ly holds  up  Britain  as  the  example.  Not 
thru  any  British  "by-your-leave"  must 
this  world  position  be  won;  if  necessary 
Germany  will  fight  for  her  "place  in 
the  sun."  Germany,  too,  must  achieve 
the  same  "world  consciousness"  as 
Great  Britain ;  so  that  nothing  can  hap- 
pen in  any  part  of  the  globe  without  an 
immediate  realization  of  its  effect  on 
German  interests.  This  is  the  secret  of 
British  world  power,  and  it  must  be 
Germany's  also. 

Dr.  Rohrbach  insists  that  Germany 
must  make  a  new  start  in  this  coloniza- 
tion, and  here  again  she  must  follow 
the  examples  of  the  British,  French, 
and  Americans  in  the  establishment  of 
schools  and  missions.  She  must  recog- 
nize, even  if  it  be  against  Prussian  tra- 
dition, local  self-government.  At  home, 
also,  German  schools  must  do  more  to 
foster  this  growth  of  world  conscious- 
ness, people  must  travel  and  become 
more  cosmopolitan. 

Origins  and  Destiny  of  Imperial 
Britain,  by  Prof.  J.  A.  Cramb.  New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  $1.50 
German  World  Policies,  by  Paul 
Rohrbach,  translated  by  Dr.  Edmund 
van  Mach.  New  York  :  The  Macmil- 
lan  Co.  $1.25. 

SYSTEMATIC  HOUSEKEEPING 

Mrs.  Franks  has  undertaken  the  re- 
form which  all  have  acknowledged  is 
desirable  but  some  have  pronounced 
impossible,  the  introduction  of  Efficiency 
in  the  Household.  She  does  not  despair 
of  the  ability  of  her  sex  to  acquire  those 
habits  of  scientific  management  which 
have  transformed  the  business  world 
and  she  has  provided,  not  a  volume 
of  advice  or  scolding,  but  a  sys- 
tem of  kitchen  bookkeeping  so  that  the 
housewife  may  work  out  her  own  prob- 
lems in  a  methodical  way.  There  is  a 
menu  suggested  for  the  breakfast, 
luncheon  and  dinner  of  every  day  in 
the  year,  with  blank  spaces  for  the 
shopping  list  and  the  actual  meals 
served.  The  estimates  are  based  on  a 
family  of  six  and  an  average  cost  of 
sixty-three  cents  a  day  per  person,  but 
could  be  easily  adapted  to  a  household 
of  any  size  or  income.  The  time  required 
for  keeping  up  the  record  is  only  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  a  day  and  would  be 
well  recompensed  by  increased  economy 
in  the  purchase  and  use  of  materials. 
Watchfulness  in  the  housewife  is  a 
great  stimulus  to  honesty  in  the  grocer- 
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man.  The  preface  contains  excellent  ad- 
vice as  to  marketing  and  menus.  Those 
of  our  women  readers  who  have  been 
interested  in  the  efficiency  campaign  of 
The  Independent  will  gain  from  this 
volume  an  opportunity  to  try  it  in  their 
own  work. 

Eificiencu  in  the  Household,  by 
Thetta  Quay  Franks.  Garden  City : 
Doubleday,    Page   &    Co.    $1.50. 

GREAT  PEOPLE  IN  A  LITTLE 
PLACE 

Hillsboro  is  a  little  town  in  Ver- 
mont, at  the  foot  of  Hemlock  Moun- 
tain, and  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher  has 
written  its  annals  in  a  loving  and  sym- 
pathetic way.  Hillsboro  People  contains 
a  series  of  short  stories  told  of  the  vil- 
lage life  that  goes  on  when  the  summer 
boarder  is  far  away;  and  there  is  much 
that  is  admirable  in  the  telling.  The  life 
of  the  country  town  is  intensive,  and  its 
dramatic  possibilities  lie  beneath  the 
surface  of  apparent  dulness.  It  really 
takes  a  villager  to  be  keenly  interested 
in  the  happenings  about  him;  to  esti- 
mate the  events  that  are  vital  because 
they  are  few  and  can  be  appreciated; 
to  agree  with  the  author  that  in  the 
shadow  of  Hemlock  Mountain  "to  love 
life  one  does  not  need  to  be  what  is 
usually  called  happy;  one  needs  only 
to  live." 

Hillsboro  People,  by  Dorothy  Can- 
field  Fisher.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  $1.35. 

POETRY   OF   THE  BIBLE 

The  fifth  volume  of  the  Student's  Old 
Testament  on  The  Songs,  Hymns,  and 
Prayers  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  character- 
ized by  the  many  excellencies  of  the  pre- 
vious volumes.  No  biblical  student  can  af- 
ford to  be  without  this  compendium  of 
critical  results,  prepared  by  Charles  F. 
Kent. 

Scribners.   $2.75. 

SOME  HERO 

It  cannot  be  described.  It  must  be  read 
— at  a  sitting.  So  impossible  as  to  be  quite 
fascinating,  Treasure  Island,  Robinson 
Crusoe.  King  Solomon's  Mines  and  the 
Three  Musketeers  are  tame  by  comparisou, 
in  mystery  and  thrills — especially  thrills. 
As  to  literary  style,  none  is  needed.  There 
isn't  time.  But  it  would  pack  the  movies ! 
The  Return  of  Tarzan,  by  Edgar  Rice  Bur- 
roughs, is  the  book  we're  talking  about. 

McClurg.  $1.30. 

BIRDS  OF  NEW  YORK 

To  tell  the  school  children  of  New  York 
about  the  birds  of  their  own  state  is  the 
purpose  of  the  New  York  State  Museum, 
in  issuing  a  portfolio  of  bird  pictures,  taken 
from  the  monumental  work.  Birds  of  New 
York,  by  E.  H.  Eaton,  which  was  reviewed 
at  length  in  The  Independent  for  February 
8,  1915.  One  hundred  and  six  full-colored 
plates  make  up  this  collection  and  give  a 
beautiful  as  well  as  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  native  birds  of  New  York. 

New  York  StatetMuseum.  50  cents. 

EATING  AS  A  FINE  ART 

Clarence  E.  Edwards  is  the  lineal  de- 
scendant of  Savarin,  and  if  one  may  not 
dine  with  that  master  of  menus  in  Paris, 
one  may  lunch  with  this  genial  table  com- 
panion on  all  sorts  of  extraordinary  dishes, 
in  all  sorts  of  extraordinary  place  in  Bo- 
hemian San  Francisco.  He  presents  a  city 
unknown  to  most  tourists,  and  one  to  de- 
light the  traveller  who  desires  the  uncom- 
mon and  the  picturesque. 

San  Francisco:  Paul  Elder.  $1.25. 

HTIGH  BLACK  ON  CTH-TURE 

Fortunately  there  is  always  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  world  waking  up  to  the 
desirability  of  culture.  To  such  The  Prac- 
tice of  Self  Culture  by  Hugh  Black  discloses 


SOME  SCRIBNER  BOOKS 


John  Finley 


in  THE  FRENCH  IN  THE  HEART 
OF  AMERICA  has  written  a  veritable 
epic  of  the  development  of  much  of  our 
country  from  French  beginnings.  He 
shovv^s  that  such  towns  as  Pittsburgh,  De- 
troit, Buffalo,  Chicago,  etc.,  have  pasts  as 
romantic  as  many  European  towns. 
$2.50  net. 


Henry  Cabot  Lodge 


in  THE  DEMOCRACY  OF  THE  CON- 
STITUTION gives,  as  the  North  Amer- 
ican Reviezv  says,  "with  characteristic 
force  and  clearness  ...  an  eloquent  ex- 
position of  the  theory  of  American  gov- 
ernment as  understood  by  Washington 
and  Lincoln." 

$1.50  net. 


E.  Alexander  Powell 


in  THE  END  OF  THE  TRAIL  has 
written,  as  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star  says, 
"with  the  eye  of  an  artist,  the  vision  of  a 


seer,  and  the  soul  of  a  poet 
of  the  real  West  today." 
pensable   if   you   are  going 
this  summer. 

$3.00  net. 


the  story 
Almost  indis- 
to   California 


Oswald  G.  Villard 


has  written  of  GERMANY  EMBAT- 
TLED, of  which  the  North  American 
Reviezv  says :.  "The  book  is  high-minded ; 
it  is  truthful ;  it  is  worthy  of  America. 
.  .  .  His  treatise  may  well  stand  before 
the  world  as  perhaps  the  clearest  and  most 
succinct  expression  of  the  American  atti- 
tude." $1.00  net. 


Mrs.  Francis  King 


in  THE  WELL-CONSIDERED  GAR- 
DEN has  written  a  complete  and  practical 
book  telling  of  color  harmony,  balance,  de- 
sign, spring  and  summer  flowers,  garden 
accessories  and  necessities,  everything  that 
will  help  to  improve  your  garden. 

Profuselv  illustrated.     $2.00  net. 


Elizabeth  Miller 


in  DAYBREAK  has  written  a  wonderful 
historical  novel — a  story  of  the  age  of  dis- 
covery. Fifteenth  century  Spain  with  all 
its  splendor  is  the  setting  of  the  story,  and 
among  other  episodes  in  the  brilliant  suc- 
cession of  events  is  the  discovery  by  Col- 
umbus of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
$T.35  net. 


Charles  Scribner's  Sons 

Fifth  Avenue  at  48th  St,  New  York 
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The  Independent  invites  inquiries  from  its  readers,  and  will  gladly  answer 
aU  questions  pertaining  to  travel  for  pleasure,  health  oi-  business ;  the 
best  hotels,  large  and  small :  the  best  routes  to  reach  them,  and  the  cost ; 
trips  by  land  and  sea ;  tours  domestic  and  foreign.  This  Department 
is  under  the  supervision  of  the  BKKTHA  RUFFXER  HOTEL 
BUREAU,  widely  and  favorably  known  because  of  the  personal  knowl- 
edge possessed  by  its  management  regarding  hotels  everywhere.  Offices  at 
Hotel  McAlpin.  Broadway  and  34th  street.  New  York,  and  Hotel  Stewart, 
San  Francisco.  Cal..  where  personal  inquirv  mav  bo  made.  Addre>js 
inquiries    by    mail    to    INFORMATION,    The    Independent,    New    York, 
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THE  AMERICAN  NAUHEIM  lt^:::^^'HL:^oa^ 

T:rci::y-/!:\-  yt\!>s'  cxferioict'  in  ffiz  :n^  .'/>-•  Xtiuhfim  Baths  with  a  Natural   Ferruginous  lodo-Bromo  Brine 


The  GLEN  SPRINGS 


A  Mineral  Springs  Health  Resort  and 
Hotel.  Open  All  The  Year.  Five 
Minutes'      Walk     From    Watkins    Glen. 

A   Thousand   Mile?   of   Cood   Roads   radiate 
Fishing,     Music,    Dancing.       Well-kept    and 


!Mid\vay  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Hndson. 
through  the  Lake  Region.  Aiitomobiling,  Boating, 
sporty   Golf  Course,  Tennis   Courts.   Putting   Greens. 

are  given  under  the  direction  of  physicians.  Complete  Hydrotherapeutic  Mechanical  and 
Electrical  Equipment.  For  the  treatment  of  heart  disease,  rheumatism,  gout,  diabetes,  obes- 
iiv,  ne'iralgia,  digestive  disorders,  anemia,  neurasthenia,  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  liver 

and  kidneys,  we  orier  advantaaes  unsurpassed  in  this  country  or  Europe. 

/•'<)»•  descriptive  hooUets  address  WM.  E.  LEFFINGWELL,  President,  Wafkins.  N  Y.,  on  Seneca  Lake 


THE  BATHS 


Open   All  the  Year 

Pocono  Manor  Cottage 

Poconc  Manor,  Pa. 

Crisp  mountain  air  for  motoring, 
skatirtg  or  sledding ;  within,  friendly 
hospitality  and  homelike  cheer  ;  capac- 
ity for  50  guests ;  excellent  table ;  pur- 
est of  water ;  steam  heat  and  open 
fires  ;  electric  lights ;  private  baths  and 
garage. 

L.   U.  DENGLER,   Mgr. 


Go 
To 


Bermuaa 


Golf,  Tennis,  Boating,  Bathing  and  Cycling 

Tours  Include  Hotels,  Shore  Excursions 
Lowest  Rates 

Twin  Screw  S.  S.  "BERMtTDIAN, "  10,518  tons 
displacement.  Electric    fans,    wireless   telegraphy. 

Fastest,  newest  and  only  Steamer  landing 
passengers  at  the  dock  in  Bermuda  without 
transfer. 

For  illustrated  pamphlets  with  information  apply  to 

A.  E.  OUTERBRIDGE  &  CO.,  Agents  Quebec 
S.  S.  Co.,  Ltd.,  29  Broadway,  New  York. 
THOS.  COOK  &  SON,   245  Broadway,  or  any 

Ticket  Agent. 


WILLIAMSTOWN 

BERKSHIRE  HILLS.  MASSACHUSETTS 

THE  GREYLOCK 

At  the  Western  end  of   the   Mohawk  Trail 

SEND    FOR    COPY    OF 

"W'lLLIAMSTOWN     THE    VILLAGE    BeAUTIFUL" 


THE  SPA  SANATORIUM 

A.  T.  Thayer.  M.D..  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.,  near  Saraio^aSpr  nes- 
Refioed,  hoinelik-,  we  .  equipped.  New  haih  nou-ie.  swimniin^; 
poo).     HlecTric  aod  N'.iihe  m  Kiths.     KooVl'-'s. 


Atlin  and  the  Yukon 


The  one  trip  >  ou  will  ne\er  forg"et  and  never  regret.     Every 
mile  oi  interest,  pleasure  and  conifon. 

Frequent  Sailings — High  Class  Service— Special  Rales 

Send  for  our  handsome  illustrated  booklets  and  information 
regarding  rates,  etc. — Bi:i  "rile  now. 

HERMAN  WEIG,  G.  P.  A.                    A.  F.  ZIPF,  T.  M. 
107  W.  Washington  St.  Chicago    803  Alasiia  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
WHITE  PASS  &  YUKON  ROUTE 


"QUEEN  OF  SEA  TRIPS 


»» 


Excursion  Fares 

Boston  and  Jacksonville  - 
Boston  and  Norfolk     -       -       - 
Puiladelphia  and  Boston  - 
Philadelphia  and  Jacksonville 
Baltimore  and  Boston 
Baltimore  and  Jacksonville     - 

Including     meals     and     staterbom 

steamer.      Fine   steamers.      Best   service. 

Send   for    particulars. 

MERCHANTS  &  MINERS  TRANS.  CO. 

\V.    P,    Turner,    G.    P.    A.,    Baltimore,    Md. 

"Finest  Coastwise  Trips   in   the   World." 


$45.00 
19.00 
16.00 
39  00 
20.00 
35.00 

berth      on 


HOTEL  BRUNSWICK 

BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Only  a  short  walk  from  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  and 
B.  &  A.  Starions.  Convenient  to  all  parts  of  the 
city.       European    and    American    Plans.       Music. 

FRED    E.    JONES        .       .        -        -        Proprietor 

A  TOUR  TO  THE   ORIENT 

Hawaii,  Japan,  Korea,  China,  Philippines 
June  12  to  September  13.  1915. 

Conducted  by  Dr.  HOMER  B.  STEBBINS,  College  of  the  Citv  ot 
New  Vork.    B.'oit/^r- Address  431  W.  121st  St..  N.Y.  C. 


the  satisfying  possibilities  in  "the  unit.y  of 
the  personal  life"  that  lies  mid-way  between 
the  (ierman  kultur  and  the  cultiire  of  the 
dilettante.  But  even  the  confirmed  ctilturist 
will  find  interest  in  the  chapters  emphasiz- 
ing the  culture  of  specialism  and  imagina- 
tion, in  all  its  pertinency  to  this  present 
age. 

Macmillan.  50  cenl^. 

THE  PLEASURES  OF  LIFE 
_  Robert  Haven  Schauffler's  essays  in 
The  Joyful  Heart  show  the.  same  exuber- 
ance of  spirit,  the  quick  understanding  of 
human  aspiration,  delicacy  of  feeling,  and 
lively  power  of  description  that  have  ap- 
peared in  his  former  books.  It  is  a  tonic 
to  read  his  glowing  sentences  and  follow 
his  .studies  in  the  joyous  aspects  of  poets, 
musicians,  and  other  notables  who  have 
drunk  from  the  brimming  cup. 

Houghton    Mifflin  Co.  $1.25. 
A  BEACON  TO  YOUNG  MEN 

With  ideals  untarnished  but  tempered  to 
the  world,  with  courage  and  perseverance 
toward  the  right  until  a  man  has  "found 
the  best  that  is  in  him  and  has  satisfied 
his  heart  with  the  highest  achievement  he 
is  fit  for,"  not  until  then  has  a  man  truly 
found  himself.  Such  is  the  message — one 
out  of  his  own  life,  we  surmise — -which 
President  Wilson  has  put  into  When  a  Man 
Comes  to  Himself,  and  which,  for  every 
young  man,  should  be  as  a  beacon  set  on  a 
high  hill. 

Harpers.  50  cents. 

APPLETREES  AND  INDIANS 

A  whole-souled  missionary  is  Eleanor  At- 
kinson's Johnny  Appleseed.  who  scattered 
good  cheer  and  orchards  among  the  pioneers 
of  the  Middle  West  and  preached  and  prac- 
tised the  gospel  of  brotherhood  and  fair 
play  for  Indians  and  settlers.  A  half  cen- 
tury labor  of  love  was  his  and  his  sure  phil- 
osophy of  helping  others  made  him  forget 
its  hardships  and  its  setbacks.  The  book 
breathes  a  wholesome  spirit  of  optimism 
and  the  sane  social  service  of  man-to-man 
comradeship  and  help. 

Harpers.    $1.25. 

MENDENHALL  LECTURES 

If  DePauw  University  were  fortunate  in 
receiving  a  legacy  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Mendenhall  Lectureship,  the  authorities 
were  still  more  fortunate  in  securing  Bishop 
Edwin  H.  Hughes  to  deliver  the  first  series 
of  lectures  on  the  new  foundation.  These  lec- 
tures, just  published,  on  The  Bible  and  Life, 
discuss  the  relation  of  the  Scriptures  to 
the  home,  education,  industry,  wealth,  and 
sorrow  in  a  most  practical  and  helpful  way, 
leaving  aside  questions  of  scholarship  and 
theories  of  inspiration. 

Methodist  Book  Concern.  $1." 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  CHURCH 

The  need  of  a  text-book  of  church  history 
for  use  in  Bible  schools  has  been  supplied 
by  Professor  Robert  Hastings  Nichols,  who 
has  prepared  two  small  volumes  on  The 
Groicth  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  first 
volume  traces  the  course  of  "Ancient  and 
Medieval  Christianity."  the  second  covers 
the  period  of  "Modern  Christianity"  from 
the  Renaissance,  closing  with  a  special  chap- 
ter on  American  Presbyterianism.  The  work 
is  notable  for  its  simplicity,  accuracy  and 
adaptability  for  class  work. 

Westminster  Press.  $1  each. 

POETIC  NATURALISM 

There  is  the  almost  childlike  love  of  na- 
ture and  understanding  of  her  mood.^  that 
comes  from  simple-hearted  joy  of  living  in 
Songs  from  the  Chiy.  A  master  of  clear-cut 
description  and  keen  satire,  James  Stephens 
enlivens  the  one  with  the  touch  of  genuine 
human  emotion  and  softens  the  other  with 
a  whimsical  reflection  or  a  good-humored 
smile.  Thru  the  poems  runs  a  spirit  of 
optimistic  faith  in  life's  best,  for  we  may  all 
"T.earn  that  we  are  better  than  our  clay 
And  equal  to  the  peaks  of  our  desire." 

Macmillan.   $1. 

A  BEWITCHING  SINNER 

Edith  Henrietta  Fowler's  new  book  is  a 
good  deed  in  a  naughty  world.  It  is  spicily 
flippant — thoughtfully  spiritual — an  incon- 
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THE  CALIFORNIA 
FAIRS  — 

You  want  every- 
day facts  about 
them  and  the  cities 
in  which  they  are. 

How  to  get  about 
—  how  to  select 
hotels — things  you 
need  to  know  if 
you  are  going. 

AUin  a  little  book 
free  for  the  asking 
of  any  agent  of 

WELLS  FARGO 

TBAVELEBS  CHECKS 

MAIN  OFFICE   5I   BROADWAY    NEW  YOPX 


rilUP  Rir  Pimp  FAIRI.ee  lake.  VT.  p.  O.  South 
V.^lir  DIU  r  11111:1  Fairlee.  \'t..  U.R.  Station,  El\'.  \"t. 
Ideal  home  summer  camp  for  girls,  aged  twelve  to  sixteen  years. 
AU  camp  sports  (under  competent  supervision),  classes  in  art 
metal  work.  Itasketrv,  loik  danciusr,  etc.  Special  outing  trips  to 
Wliite  Moun*^ain  points.  AU  under  personal  care  of  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
11.  |.  Wyckoff.  Norwich,  Conn.  Write  to  Norwich.  Conn.,  tor 
illustrated  booklet. 

PINE  TREE  CAMP  FOR  GIRLS,  Zi'^^Lakl' "2.00a 

fi'i>t  above  sea  in  pine-laden  air  of  Pocono  Moun- 
l;ii[is.  Midway  between  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia. Bungalows  and  tents  on  sunny  hill.  Expe- 
rienced councilors.  Hockey,  basketball,  canoeing 
— all  outdoor  sports.  Tutiniii!;  if  desired.  En- 
dorsed liy  mothers  and  cirls.  Miss  Blanche  D. 
Price,    905   South   47th    street,    Philadelphia.    Pa. 


Alttnirranh        "^   Celebrities   Bought   and    Sold. 
ffUlUgiajJII  Send   for   price   lists. 

I  offorO    '^'•'>lt<'i'  R-   Benjamin.  225  5th   A.V.,  N.Y. 

LCllCId  EST.^BLI.'^HED    1SS7. 

:Pub.    "THE   COLLECTOR,"   $1   a   year. 

Tired  Nerves 

— Symptom 
NOT  Disease 


Neurasthenia  is  due  largely  to  habits 
which  may  be  corrected  by  giving  atten- 
tion to  causes  of  the  ailment. 

This  is  fully  e-vplained  by  Dr.  John  Harvey  Kel- 
logg, who  gives  you  in  his  new  book — "Neurasthe- 
nia"— results  of  his  experience  with  thousands  of 
cases  treated  during  the  nearly  forty  years  he  has 
been  Superintendent  of  the  great  Battle  Creek 
Sanitarium.  Dr.  Kellogg's  book  is  not  a  dry  book 
— nor  couched  in  technical  terms.  On  the  contrary. 
Dr.  Kellogg  has  the  happy  faculty  of  making  his 
writings  easily  understood  and  intensely  interest- 
ing. If  you  suffer  from  nervousness — exhaustion 
— ^sleeplessness- — or  any  other  form  of  Neuras- 
tlienia,  get  this  book  and  study  it.  It  shows  the 
way  out — teaches  you  how  to  obtain  relief  from 
tlic  dread  fangs  of  nervousness. 

The  book  contains  250  pages,  printed  with  plain 
type  on  fine  book  paper.  There  are  several  full 
page  illustrations,  diet  tables  and  valuable  instruc- 
tions as  to  exercise,  relaxation,  rest  and  sleep.  The 
regular  price  of  the  book  is  $2  but.  to  give  the 
work  widespread  distribution.  Dr.  Kellogg  has  per- 
mitted us  to  bind  an  edition  in  library  paper  covers 
and,  while  these  last,  we  shall  sell  them  at  only 
$1  a  copy.  Send  your  order  and  remittance  today. 
Vou  take  no  risk.  If  you  are  not  entirely  pleased 
ar.d  satisfied  with  the  book,  it  may  be  returned  and 
we  will  promptly  refund  your  money.  Order  at 
once  and  get  relief  from  nerve  suffering.   Address— 

GOOD  HEALTH  PUBUSHING  CO. 

.•?04  W.   Main   Street  Battle  Creek,   Mich. 


gniity  as  satisfying  as  the  romance  of  the 
delightful  young  pagan  "biugraphess"  and 
the  brilliant  i)arson  of  Loudon.  Patricia, 
however,  is  of  the  earth  earthy  thruoiit  and 
never  does  the  author's  pen  allow  her 
growth  to  check  her  consistent  Irish  wit 
and  charm.  Entertaining  as  the  story  is. 
think  with  the  book  one  must,  for  a  deep 
undercurrent  moves  beneath  the  sparkling 
ripples  of  the  surface. 

Putnam.   $1.35. 


FOLK  WHO  WRITE 

It  strikes  one  as  especially  fitting  that 
Romaiu  Rollaud,  whose  dignified  letter  to 
Hauptman  early  in  the  war  spoke  sorrow 
but  no  rancor,  and  has  totiched  the  hearts 
of  many  who  have  never  read  Jean  Chris- 
toplie.  should  be  working  in  that  division 
of  the  International  Red  Cross  that  has 
charge  of  the  prisoners  of  war. 

There  are  those  who  wish  that  Gertrude 
Atherton  would  drop  works  of  the  imagi- 
nation and  devote  herself  to  works  of  re- 
search. These  are  the  librarians  in  the 
libraries  where  she  has  gathered  material, 
and  their  choice  in  the  matter  is  due  to 
the  writer's  personality,  not  to  her  books. 
If  any  one  doubts  that  this  is  a  huge  com- 
pliment to  Mrs.  Atherton  let  him  ask  the 
first  librarian  he  meets. 

Another  story,  just  announced,  about 
that  fascinating  maiden  Anne  of  Green 
Gables,  makes  one  again  wonder  why, 
while  the  conventional  young  man.  the  man 
you  would  not  find  noticeably  odd  did  you 
meet  him  at  a  dinner,  still  serves  acceptably 
as  hero,  the  maidens  who  make  ''best  sellers" 
have  the  spiritual  nature  of  fireworks  and 
keep  the  reader  sitting  up  every  instant  to 
see  how  they  will  "go  off"  next.  There  is 
a  philosophical  reason  for  this,  tho  not 
space  to  work  it  out. 

Some  folk  have  luck !  There  is  Louise 
Collier  Willcox.  down  in  Norfolk,  ostensi- 
bly busy  over  the  thoughtful  papers  run- 
ning in  the  Delineator  and  preparing  her 
third  volume  of  essays.  But  besides  these, 
with  her  son.  Westmore  Willcox,  Jr.,  not 
yet  out  of  college,  but  known  to  those  who 
watch  the  magazines  for  verse  of  promise, 
she  is  publishing  shortly  a  book  of  poems. 
Since  by  no  endeavor  may  a  poet  ever  be 
made,  to  what  but  luck  can  you  lay  the 
lot  of  one  at  once  a  poet  and  the  mother 
of  a  poet? 

The  failure  of  John  Muir  in  his  fight  to 
preserve  the  Hetch  Hetchy  has  in  no  wise 
discouraged  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  in  her 
efforts  to  save  the  lovely  Saco  river  from 
the  power  company  that  seeks  to  dam  it 
and  turn  its  beautiful  freedom  to  practical 
account.  So  obvious  the  need  of  manufac- 
ture, so  subtle  the  need  of  beauty  that  the 
champions  of  the  stream  need  the  guile  of 
the  serpent  and  the  courage  of  the  lion. 
But  ever.v  one  whom  the  Fates  have  ever 
set  beside  an  untroubled  river  is  wishing 
success  to  Mrs.  Riggs  and  her  neighbors 
of  Hollis. 

It  was  under  the  old  regime  that  Kath- 
erine  A.  Carl  was  amazed  by  a  command 
to  paint  the  portrait  of  the  Empress  Dow- 
ager of  China,  and  from  the  adventure 
wrote  her  book  on  the  life  in  the  Peking 
palace.  Since  then  she  has  painted  plain 
Americans,  but  the  Washington  Square 
studio  held  a  Chinese  atmosphere  and  its 
talk  drifted  readily  across  the  Pacific,  so 
one  is  not  surprized  that  Miss  Carl  is  on 
her  way  to  see  what  good  the  recent 
changes  in  China  have  wrought  to  make 
up  for  the  vanishing  of  empresses  and 
silken  garments. 

Despite  the  size  of  the  publisher's  index 
every  librarian  knows  of  books  still  lack- 
ing. The  other  day  a  worried  looking  stu- 
dent came  to  the  desk  from  a  painful 
search  in  the  card  file  for  a  work  on  "pro- 
cesses." This  seemed  a  bewilderingly  broad 
topic,  but  with  the  usual  reluctance  of  the 
library  reader  to  divulge  his  precise  needs 
he  explained  that  he  meant  how  to  do  any- 
thing from  baseball  to  smelting.  His  opinion 
of  books  dropt  visibly  when  told  that  he 
would  have  to  try  the  catalog  again  under 
B  and  S.  Some  publisher  should  publish  an 
adult  "Bov's  Handy  Book." 


Glacier 
National  Park! 

Season  June  15  to  October  1 

This  tremendous  mountainland, 

high  in   the   splendid  Montana 

Rockies,  now  may  be    enjoyed 

as  never  before. 

A  new  mammoth  mountain  hotel,  the 
"Many-Glacier,"  has  been  erected  on 
Lake  McDermott,  in  the  Park's  heart. 
The  gateway  hotel,  the  "Glacier  Park" — 
at  the  Great  Northern's  trackside — and 
nine  enlarged  chalet  groups  complete 
a  chain  of  delightful  hostelries. 

New  tours — by  auto-stage  deep  in  among  the 
mountains,  a-saddle  over  wonder  trails  onto  the 
Continental  Divide — have  been  arranged. 

California  Expositions 

via  Glacier  Park  ( 

By  overland  trains  to  Pacific  Northwest — enroute  H 

a  tour  of  Glacier  Park — aboard  steamships  Great  ■  ^ 

Northern  and  Northern  Pacific  to  San  Francisco —  H 

going  or  returning  travel  this  "Great  Northern  way."  ■ 

Send  for  new  free  Glacier  Park  Literature  and      H 
Expositions  Folder,     Clip  the  coupon  and  mail.      ^ 

I  H.  A.  NOBLE,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.   ■ 

IT.  PAUL  ■ 

ITTS,  Gen.  .\gt.  M 

2r  Department  ip 

:  Street,  CHICAGO   a 

LOUNSBERY  m 

_ent.  Pass.  Dept.       ^ 

1184  Broadway,  NEW  YORK      J 

M  H.  A.  NOBLE.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt..  Great  -N'ortliem  H 
^  Railway,  Department  64  St.  Paul.  Minn.  s 
g  Please  send  literature  about  Glacier  National  Park  ^ 
g  and  the  Great  Northern  Railway's  California  Ex-  ^ 
H  position  tours.  ^ 

M  Name Address H 

M  City State.  ~ 


ROUND    THE    WORLD   TOURS 

The  Best  Regular  Services 
to  EGYPT,  INDIA,  CHINA, 
PHILIPPINES,  JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEA- 
LAND. Round  World  Trips 
and  Winter  Tours  in  INDIA. 
PENINSULAR  &  ORIEN- 
TAL S.N.  CO. 

Full  information  from 

CUNARD  LINE,  24  State  St.,  N.  Y. 


rjIMP   PFIVnVI    Valcoar  Island   Lake  ChatDplaio 
VltiUl      ■  Lillll,  reai  camp  for  reai  boys,  from  nin 


n.  A 
ne  to 
sixteen  years  inclusive.  Our  system  is  unusual.  Ic  not 
only  gives  the  boy  a  bully  good  time  but  brings  out  the  best 
ihat  is  in  him.  Eight  years  freedom  from  sickness  and 
accident  speaks  for  our  individual  oversight.  Experienced 
staff.  Resident  physician.  500  acres.  Main-line  station. 
Our  booklet  will  interest  you.  CHAS.  K.  TAYLOR,  M.A., 
Mgr.,  VV.  Mermaid  Lane,  St.   Martin's,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CAMP  CHAMPLAIN 

An  Ideal  Summer  Camp  for  Boys  on  Lake  Champ  Iain. 
Twentv-aecotid  year.  EveiTf  convenience  for  safety  and 
comfort.  Waterproof  tents  with  6oor8,  All  land  and 
water  sports.  Leaders  carefully  chosen  college  men.  Bei^t 
of  food .  Camp  phvsician.  No  mosquitoes  or  malaria. 
Lonp-distanre  phone.  Numher  limited.  Booklet  upon 
application.  Address  Wm.  fi. Brown,  270  W^.  72d  St..  N.  Y. 
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The  Safest 
of  Them  All 

When  thinking  of  making  investments,  in- 
vestigate the  safety,  desirability — exemp- 
tion from  all  taxes — of  the  Seven  Per  Cent 
California  Street  Improvement  Bonds. 


Write  for  information  to  The  Empire  Se- 
curities Company,  Hibernian  Building,  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

President         -         -  J.  Allen  Osmun 

President, Whittier  National  Bank,  Home  Savings  Bank 


Vice-President 
Secretary 


F.    E.    Thayer 
A.   H.   Conger 


flower  seeds  with  practical  suggestions 
(or  their  most  successful  growing. 

Mailed  free  if  you  mention 
this  pitbiication. 


Dreer's  Superb  Asters— Selected 
strains  of  finest  varieties  for  garden  deco- 
ration or  cutting.  Packet  of  eight  best 
colors,  containing  enough  seed  to  pio- 
duce  more  than  one  hundred  plants — ten 
cents  per  packet.  Dreer's  Garden  Book 
with  each  order. 


HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia.   Pa. 


Late  Style  Visibles 

Every  modern  conveii 

ience.  Back  Spacer 
Tabulator— Two  Color  Ribbon— Auto- 
matic ribbon  Reverse,  etc.  Bargain 
Prices.  Perfect  machines  with  complete 
equipment  and  every  extra.  Guaranteed 
for  life.  Free  circulars  describes  apecial  ^_ 
FIVE  DAYS"  TRIAL  OFFEB.  -Address  E 

B.  A.  SMrrH.645— 231  N.  51b  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 
These  tra^-mark  firisscross  lines  on  evyy  package 
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SECURITIES    AND     PROSPERITY 

Great  activity  and  rising  prices  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  last  week 
excited  much  interest  thruout  the  coun- 
try. There  was  one  "million  share  day," 
the  9th,  when  1,275,760  shares  were 
sold.  The  total  for  the  week  was  3,700,- 
323,  exceeding  the  previous  week's  rec- 
ord by  nearly  1,000,000,  and  there  were 
large  net  gains  thruout  the  list.  The 
greatest  advances,  as  a  rule,  were  made 
by  the  industrials,  and  notably  by  the 
shares  of  those  companies  which  are 
working  on  war  orders.  Shares  of  one 
motor  company  which  were  sold  a  year 
ago  at  37,  and  which  crost  par 
soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
rose  to  148,  and  showed  a  net  gain  of 
18  points  for  the  week.  A  locomotive 
company  was  credited  with  an  order  for 
$20,000,000  worth  of  shrapnel.  As  for 
some  time  past,  the  most  spectacular 
movements  were  in  the  shares  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company.  No  dividends 
have  ever  been  paid  on  these  shares, 
and  there  is  no  promise  of  one  in  the 
near  future,  altho  the  company's  earn- 
ings have  recently  been  very  large.  The 
price  rose  29%  points  on  one  day,  the 
8th,  and  at  the  end  of  the  week  there 
was  a  net  gain  of  22%.  More  than 
600,000  shares  of  Steel  were  sold,  with 
a  gain  of  seven  points. 

Many  reports  about  Bethlehem  Steel 
were  in  circulation.  The  common  stock 
outstanding  has  a  par  value  of  only 
$14,862,000,  and  a  majority  of  it  has 
been  held  by  President  Schwab  and  his 
associates.  Some  thought  the  stock  had 
been  cornered,  but  the  Exchange  au- 
thorities declared,  after  investigation, 
that  there  was  no  evidence  of  a  corner 
or  of  manipulation.  No  warrant  was 
found  for  rumors  that  Germany  or  the 
English  Maxim- Vickers  Company  was 
buying  to  obtain  control.  Indeed,  a  Ger- 
man newspaper  has  recently  urged  Ger- 
man holders  of  the  shares  to  sell,  be- 
cause the  company  is  making  war  sup- 
plies for  the  Allies.  The  demand  for 
the  stock  was  not  explained.  It  may 
have  been  due  to  an  expectation  that 
the  large  profits  would  eventually  be 
distributed. 

While  the  advance  of  the  prices  of 
many  industrials  has  been  caused,  as 
we  have  said,  by  their  profitable  work 
on  war  orders,  the  general  upward 
movement  is  due  to  a  prevailing  con- 
viction that  business  conditions  are  im- 
proving and  that  a  large  measure  of 
prosperity  is  soon  to  be  enjoyed.  Our 
people  are  beginning  to  realize  the 
meaning  of  an  excess  of  $700,000,000 
of  exports  over  imports  in  the  last  few 
months.  There  was  a  good  crop  report 
last  week,  and  this  had  some  weight. 
One  of  the  great  trade  agencies  said: 
"Influences  favoring  business  are  now 
more  numerous  and  potent,  and  there 
is    an    unmistakable   trend    toward    ex- 


panding activity."  Secretary  Lane,  re- 
turning from  a  visit  to  the  Pacific  coast, 
published  a  highly  optimistic  report, 
predicting  expansion  in  the  near  future 
and  greater  expansion  after  the  close 
of  the  war.  The  reports  of  ninety  bank 
examiners,  published  by  the  Treasury- 
Department,  gave  the  evidence  of  im- 
provement. From  many  sources  there 
was  testimony  pointing  to  a  general 
betterment  of  conditions  and  promising 
a  continuous  advance. 

ANOTHER  GREAT  WHEAT  CROP 

Our  crop  of  wheat  last  year  was  the 
greatest  ever  harvested  in  the  United 
States.  That  part  of  it  which  came  from 
winter-sown  seed,  684,990,000  bushels, 
exceeded  the  largest  preceding  yield  of 
winter  wheat  by  160,000,000  bushels. 
In  Europe  and  Australia  there  was  a 
decrease.  Even  if  there  had  been  no 
great  war,  the  foreign  demand  for  our 
wheat  would  have  had  exceptional  force. 
But  war  locked  up  Russia's  surplus. 
The  result  has  been  that  our  exports 
have  largely  exceeded  those  of  any  pre- 
vious year,  and  that  prices  have  been 
very  high.  Our  farmers  were  led  by 
prevailing  conditions  to  increase  their 
wheat  acreage.  There  was  no  indication 
that  the  foreign  demand  would  lose  its 
strength,  or  that  there  would  be  any 
considerable  decline  of  prices. 

The  first  of  the  Government's  reports 
concerning  the  growing  winter  wheat 
was  issued  last  week.  Condition  (on 
April  1)  was  only  88.8,  against  95.6 
one  year  ago,  but  the  estimate  of  proba- 
ble yield  was  619,000,000  bushels,  a 
quantity  larger  by  nearly  100,000,000 
bushels  than  any  winter  wheat  crop  in 
the  past,  that  of  last  year  excepted. 
There  is  compensation  for  the  com- 
paratively unfavorable  condition  in  the 
increase  of  the  area  of  the  wheat  fields. 
Last  year's  crop  was  taken  from  36,- 
008,000  acres.  This  year's  plants  are 
growing  on  41,263,000  acres.  Here  is  an 
increase  of  fourt  en  and  a  half  per  cent. 
To  the  crop  from  winter-sown  seed  is  to 
be  added  eventually,  of  course,  the 
spring  wheat.  High  prices  have  also 
caused  an  increase  (twelve  per  cent) 
of  the  rye  acreage,  and  there  is  prom- 
ise of  a  yield  of  45,000,000  bushels  of 
this  grain,  against  last  year's  record- 
breaking  crop  of  42,779,000. 

There  will  be  a  great  demand  abroad 
for  the  new  American  wheat.  If  the 
war  should  end  within  a  few  months, 
this  demand  would  survive.  In  Chicago 
the  market  statisticians  are  pointing  to 
the  devastation  of  the  wheat  areas  in 
northern  France  and  East  Prussia  and 
saying  that — for  lack  of  farm  laborers 
and  for  other  reasons  connected  with 
the  war — the  wheat  output  of  the  im- 
porting countries  will  probably  be  re- 
duced from  an  annual  average  of  1,120,- 
000,000   to   not  more  than   800,000,000 
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bushels.  This  reduction  will  compel 
these  countries  to  buy  much  more  than 
their  annual  average  of  540,000,000.  It 
may  be  that  they  will  need  at  least 
800,000,000  bushels.  There  will  be  a 
good  market  for  all  the  wheat  we  can 
spare. 

TWO  LOANS 

While  it  is  true  that  several  neutral 
countries  accustomed  to  seek  loans  in 
London,  Paris  or  Berlin  are  now  look- 
ing to  New  York  for  supplies,  it  should 
be  understood  that  those  money  mar- 
kets have  not  entirely  withdrawn  from 
the  foreign  field.  We  spoke  last  week 
of  the  loan  of  $1,000,000  unexpectedly 
procured  for  the  new  Government  of 
President  Guillaume  Sam,  in  Hayti,  by 
the  French  Government.  This  had  not 
been  foreseen  at  Washington,  where  the 
State  Departmenet  was  negotiating 
with  President  Sam  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  American  fiscal  protecto- 
rate. An  impression  prevailed  that  the 
European  belligerents  were  so  busily 
engaged  in  the  war  that  they  would  do 
nothing  for  Hayti.  But  President  Sam 
got  his  loan  from  France  and  has  the 
promise  of  more.  Italy  and  Germany 
joined  hands  with  France  in  helping 
him.  An  opportunity  to  gain  influence 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Panama  Canal 
was  not  neglected. 

Argentina  has  already  borrowed  sev- 
eral millions  here,  and  is  negotiating 
for  a  loan  of  $15,000,000,  but  the  Lon- 
don market  is  not  closed  to  her.  Last 
week  the  British  Government  gave  its 
consent  to  a  London  loan  of  $12,500,- 
000,  to  be  used  in  construction  work  on 
the  Central  Argentine  railroad.  The 
war  expenses  are  great,  but  they  per- 
mit an  occasional  loan  to  borrowers  in 
this  hemisphere. 

ARKANSAS   RATE   LAW 
CONDEMNED 

Another  state  law  affecting  railroad 
rates  is  on  its  way  to  annulment.  In 
Arkansas,  the  Federal  District  Court 
has  declared  that  the  law  of  that  state 
providing  that  passenger  rates  shall 
not  exceed  two  cents  a  mile  is  confisca- 
tory and  must  not  be  enforced.  A  tariff 
of  freight  rates  imposed  by  state  au- 
thority was  condemned  at  the  same  time 
and  for  the  same  reason.  The  two-cent 
rate  law  is  seven  years  old. 

Probably  there  will  be  an  appeal,  but 
action  taken  by  the  Supreme  Court  a 
few  weeks  ago  shows  that  the  lower 
court's  decision  will  be  confirmee'.  At 
that  time  the  court  of  last  resort  an- 
nulled the  two-cent  passenger  rate  law 
of  West  Virginia  (eight  years  old)  and 
a  law  of  North  Dakota  limiting  the 
charges  for  carrying  coal.  These  rates 
did  not  permit  a  profit,  or  the  profit  was 
very  small.  Such  laws  will  not  be  sus- 
tained by  the  courts,  and  the  number 
of  persons  in  this  country  who  think 
there  ought  to  be  laws  of  this  kind  is 
decreasing. 

The  following  dividends  are  announced : 

American  Light  and  Traction  Company,  pre- 
ferred, 1%  per  cent ;  common,  2%  per  cent,  and 
2%  shares  common  stock  on  every  100  shares 
common  stock  outstanding,  all  payable  May  1. 

Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing 
Company,  common,  quarterly,  1  per  cent,  pay- 
able April  30. 


SCHOOLS    AND    COLLEGES 


Interlakerb- 


a  school  on  a  far 


m 


where  boys  learn  by  doing.  Actual  contact,  under  competent 
instructors  with  growing  of  crops  and  care  of  live  stock  on 
a  670  acre  farm.  Shops,  work  with  tools  and  animals,  deep 
woods,  beautiful  lake,  boating,  bathing,  skating,  healthful 
sports,  right  associates. 

High  standards  of  scholarship — under  experienced  in- 
structors who  know  life  and  modern  educational  methods. 
Preparation  for  American  and  European  universities.  An 
exceptional  school  plant  — gives  opportunity  for  imitative  and 
executive  work.  Only  the  sons  of  American  business  and 
professional  men  of  good  moral  character  admitted;  the 
number  is  limited.     Send  today  for  catalogue. 

EDWARD  M.  RUMELY,   Principal 
Rolling  Prairie,  Indiana 


Randolph-Macon  Woman's 
College 

One  of  the  leading  Colleges  for  Women  in 
the  United  States.  .-\dmission  by  examina- 
tion, or  by  certificate  from  accredited  schools. 
Well  equipped  laboratories  for  Physics,  Chem- 
istry, Biology,  and  Psychology.  A  Library  of 
13,000  volv.mes.  Modern  residence  halls.  New 
$20,000  Gymnasium,  with  Swimming  Pool. 
Large  Athletic  Fields  and  Tennis  Courts. 
Healthful  climate,  free  from  extreme  tem- 
perature. $2So,ooo  have  recently  been  added 
to  the  endowment  fund.  Expenses  moderate. 
Officers  and  instructors,  58;  students  610, 
from   35    States   and    foreign   countries. 

Address  PRESIDENT  WILLIAM  A.  WEBB 
Lynchburg    Virginia 


COLGATE  UNIVERSITY 

HAMILTON,  NEW  YORK 
ELMER  BURRITT  BRYAN.  LL.D..  President 

Standards  High,     Expenses  Moderate 
Ninety-Seventh  year  opens  September  23,  1915 

For  information,  apply  to 
MELBOURNE  S.  READ.  Vice-President 

THE  WESTERN  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

Oxford.  Ohio 

FOR  INFORMATION  ADDRESS 
Wm.  W.  BOYD.   -       -       -       -       President 


Vl^RITING  THE  PHOTOPLAY  "^^ 

•  ■  A  practical  course  of  twenty  lessons  in  the 
ttchnvjui  of  t/ie  p/wtopias/,  tiuzat  by  .\rthur  L«eil3.  i:l<litor, 
TnB  Photoplat  Acthob.      251-pii;7e  eatalofn^  free. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

I  Department  103,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Your   Ideal   of  A 

Summer  School 
NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY 


•HOME-MAKING.   THE   NEW   PROFESSION" 

Is  a  100-page  illustrated  hand-book:  it's  FREE.     Cookery,  diet. 

health,   children  ;  home-study   Doincscic  Science  courses.      For 

lioiiie-making  and  well-paid  posilioiis. 

American  School  of  Home  Economics,  529  West  69th  SL.  Chicago,  III. 

Men    to    get    members    and 
estatili>:h     lodges     on     com- 

^^_^.^^_— — —^^.^.^    mis<iio!i       basis       for       the 

OWLS,    SOUTH    BEND,    INDIANA. 


WANTED 


Garage*6g;^ 


10  X  12  feet  "Steelcote" 
Edwardk    ready-to-usa   gar- 
age, $69.50  complete.  Factory 
a  rice.     Fireproof.    Portable, 
luickly   set  ap.     AH  styles 
and    sizes   of    garages   and   , 
portable    baildings.     Send 
postal     for    illastrated    catalog. 
The  Edwards  MI|.C«.  3Sl-3;i  UslMt>aAn..ClnclnDatl,0. 


A  beautiful  campus  on  the  wooded  shores  of  T_ake  Michi- 
^  gan.  Great  gyninasiuni,  new  dormitories,  special 
recreation  features. 

Liberal  Arts  —  Courses  adapted  for  teachers  and  for 
those  needing  additional  college  credit.    Languages — Edu- 
cation— History — Literature — Sciences — Philosophy. 
School  of  Music— Peter  C.  Luikin,  Dean.  Seven.y-two 
hours  of  class  instruction  in  Piano-teaching  methods.  Har- 
mony,  Musical  Analysis  and  History  of  Music,  for  $25. 
Also  private  instruction  in  piano,  violin,  voice  or  organ. 
School    of  Oratory  — Study  in  Expression,   Physical 
Training,  Debate.  Public  Speaking,  Oral   English,  Chil- 
dren's  Literature.    Story  Telling.        Private  instructions. 
Graduates  prepared  for  teaching  and  public  platform. 
June  21  to  July  31,  1915 
For  Book  of  Courses  and  Views,  ivrite 

C.  S.  MARSH.  1020  University  Hall,  Evanston.  111. 


Complete  Courses  in  Plot  Construction  o/°p11'o?o^piaT 

Writing  taught  personalty  thru  correspondence  by  well-known 
author  and  editor.  H  ighest  record  of  erficiency  and  success.  Classes 
imited.  Send  stamp  for  particulars.  PHILLIPS  SCHOOL, 
Box  DG,  156  5th  Avenue,  New  York. 

EVERY  MARRIED  COUPLE 

and  all  who  contemplate  marriag-e 

SHOULD    OWISI 

this  complete  informative  book 

"THE   SCIENCE  OF  A 
NEW  UFE" 

By  JOHN  COWAN,  M.  D. 

Unfolds  the  secrets  of  married  happi- 
ness, so  often  revealed  too  late  I  It  con- 
tains 29  chapters  includine:  Marriage 
and  Its  Advan'ajjes.  Age  at  Which  to 
Marry.  Law  of  Choice.  Love  Analysed. 
Qualities  One  Should  A  void  In  Choosing. 
Anatomy  of  Reproduction.  Amative- 
ness.  Continence.  Children.  Genius, 
Conception.  Pregrnancy.  Confinement. 
TWILIGHT  SLEEP.  Nursing.  Sterility.  How  a  Happy  Married 
Life  is  Secured-  Special  Edition.  Price  5^  postpaid.  Descriptive 
circular  giving  full  and  complete  table  of  contents  mailed  FREE. 

J.  S.  Ogilvie  Publishing  Co.,  %%^ToA'}^t^ 

POP  QAI  F  Twenty  (20)  acres  of  five  year 
rvyiV  OAi.Lii:4  old  GRAVENSTEIN  apple  or- 
chard at  $500  per  acre.  Situated  one  mile  from 
Graton  on  the  Petaluma  and  Santa  Rosa  Electric 
R.  R.,  i'onoma  Count.v,  California.  For  particu- 
lars apply  to  the  owner.  MRS.  E.  M.  SINCLAIR, 
Sebastopol,  Route  1,  'Bos  65,  Sonoma  Co.,  Call- 
fornia. 
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Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Atlantic  Baildins.  51  Wall  St..  New  York 

Insures  Against  Marine  and  Inland  Transportation 
Risk  and  Will  Issue  Policies  Making  Loss  Pay- 
able in  Europe  and  Oriental  Countries 

Chartered  by  the  State  of  New  York  in  1842, 
was  preceded  b.v  a  stock  compan.v  of  a  similar 
name.  The  latter  company  was  liquidated  and 
part  of  its  capital,  to  the  extent  of  $100,000, 
was  used  with  consent  of  the  stockholders,  by 
the  .\tlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Company  and 
repaid  with  a  Ininus  and  interest  at  the  expira- 
tion of  two  years. 
During  its  existence  the  com- 
paiiv    has    insured    property 

to   the  value   of $27,964,578,109.00 

Received  iiremiums  thereon  to 

the   extent    of 287,324.890.09 

Paid  losses  during  that  period         143.S20,ST4.'.)9 
Issued    certificates    of    profits 

to    dealers 90,801,110.00 

Of  which  there  have  been  re- 
deemed      83,811.450.00 

Leaving  outstanding  at  pres- 
ent  time 6,989,(560.00 

Interest    paid     on     certificates 

amounts    to 23,020,223.85 

On  December  31,  1914,  the  as- 
sets of  the  company  amount- 
ed   to 14,101.674.46 

The  profits  of  the  company  revert  to  the  as- 
sured and  are  divided  annually  upon  the  pre- 
miums terminated  during  the  year,  thereby 
reducing    the    cost    of    insni-anee. 

For    such    dividends,     certificates    are     issued 
subject    to    diviili'iids    of    interest    until    ordered 
to  be  redeemed,  in  accordance  with  the  charter. 
A.    A.    RAVEN.    Chairman  of  the   Board 
CORINBLU'S    KI-DKUT,    Tres. 
W.VLTER    WOOD    IWRSON.S.    Vice-Pres. 
CII.VRLKS    E.    KAY.    2d    Viei-Pres, 
(.;.    ST.VNTON    KI.OVI)  .T()Ni:S.    .^,m<. 


GET  THE  SAVING  HABIT 

The  habit  of  saving  has  been  the  salvation 
of  many  a  man.  It  Increases  his  self-respect 
and  makes  him  a  more  useful  member  of  so- 
ciety. If  a  man  has  no  one  but  himself  to  pro- 
vide for  he  may  be  concerned  simply  in  ac- 
cumulating a  sufficient  sum  to  support  him  in 
his  old  age.  'this  can  best  be  effected  by  pur- 
chasing an  annuity  as  issued  by  the  Home  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  New  York.  This  will 
yield  a  much  larger  income  than  can  be  ob- 
tained from  any  other  absolutely  secure  Invest- 
ment.     For   a   sample   policy    write   to 

HOME  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Geo.    E.    Ide,    President. 
256  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Co. 

A  dividend  of   Two  Dollars  per  share 

will  be  paid  on  Thursday,  April  15,  1915, 

to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of 

business  on  Wednesday,  March  31,   1915. 

G.  D.  MILNE,  Treasurer. 

American  Light  &  Traction 
Company 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  above  Company 
at  a  meeting  held  April  6th,  191s,  declared  a  cash 
dividend  of  One  and  One-Half  Per  Cent.  (ii/4  7o) 
on  tlie  Preferred  Stock,  a  Cash  Dividend  of 
Two  and  One-Half  Per  Cent.  (2'/4%)  on  the 
Common  Stock  and  a  dividend  of  Two  and  One- 
Half  (2'/:)  shares  of  Common  stock  on  every  One 
Hundred  (100)  shares  of  Common  stock  ovit- 
standing,  all   payable   May   i,    19 15. 

The  Transfer  Books  will  close  at  3  P.  M.  on 
April  15,  IQ15,  and  will  reopen  at  10  A.  M.  on 
May    I,    1915. 

C.   N.   JELLIFFE,   Secretary. 

WESXIIMGHOUSE 

Electric    &    Manufacturing     Company, 
A    dividend    of    ono    per    rent,    on    the    COMMON 
stock     of     this     Companv     for     the     quarter    ending 
March    31.    1915,    will    be    paid    .\iiril    .30,    \9^n.    to 
stockholders   of    record    as    of    March    31.    1915. 
H.     D.     SITUTE,     Treasurer 
New    York,    March    24,     191.->. 


Insurance 

Co7iducted  by 
W.  E.    UNDERWOOD 


This  department  of  The  Independent 
will  undertake  to  furnish  on  the  request 
of  readers  any  information  respecting 
the  business  of  insurance  and  the  com- 
panies transacting  it  which  we  have  or 
can  procure.  We  cannot,  hoiverer,  pass 
upon  the  debatable  comparative  differ- 
ences betiveeyi  companies  that  conform 
to  the  requisite  legal  standards  set  up 
for  all,  except  in  so  far  as  the  claims 
made  by  any  of  them  seem  to  be  incon- 
sistent tvith  the  principles  of  sound  un- 
derwriting. Address  all  communications 
on*insurance  subjects  to  the  editor  of 
the  Insurance  Department. 

MISSOURI    SUICIDE   LAW 

There  is  a  Missouri  law  of  some 
years'  standina:  which,  in  general  terms, 
prohibits  suicide  as  a  defense  by  insur- 
ance companies  contesting  the  payment 
of  death  losses.  Indubitably,  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  legislators  who  enacted 
the  law  to  make  its  provisions  applica- 
ble only  to  litigation  arising  under  life 
insurance  policies. 

Some  dozen  or  more  years  ago  a  suit 
was  instituted  in  that  state  for  the 
recovery  of  a  claim  made  under  an  ac- 
cident policy,  the  holder  of  which  com- 
mitted suicide.  The  accident  company 
defended  its  refusal  to  pay,  confident 
that  the  provision  in  its  policy  exempt- 
ing it  from  liability  in  the  event  the 
insured  took  his  own  life  would  fully 
protect  it.  But  it  did  not.  The  claim  was 
fought  to  the  court  of  last  resort,  all 
the  decisions  being  against  the  company, 
on  the  general  principle  that  it  was  a 
death  loss  under  an  insurance  policy. 

This  finding  has  since  that  time 
caused  the  accident  companies  innu- 
merable difficulties  which,  try  as  they 
might  by  amending  their  policy  con- 
tracts, they  have  been  unable  to  rem- 
edy. A  few  years  ago  they  succeeded  in 
convincing  the  legislature  that  the  law 
should  be  so  amended  as  to  exempt 
them  from  its  provisions,  but  the  bill 
was  vetoed  by  the  Governor. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  law  as 
construed  has  heavily  augmented  the 
loss  ratio  of  the  companies,  there  is  a 
social  evil  involved  which  is  steadily 
increasing  in  proportion  with  the  knowl- 
edge among  the  people  that  self-de- 
struction is  a  liability  which  the  courts 
compel  the  companies  to  assume.  A 
number  of  men  of  comparatively  good 
standing,  in  financial  and  other  diffi- 
culties, have  loaded  up  at  small  com- 
parative cost  with  accident  insurance, 
and  at  the  critical  moment  have  com- 
mitted suicide.  Last  month  a  business 
man  of  St.  Louis  shot  himself  fatally 
in  a  street  car  in  order  that  the  $20,000 
of  accident  insurance  he  carried  would 
be  increased  in  value  as  a  claim,  under 
the  policy  provision  which  doubles  the 
benefits  for  injury  or  death  occurring 
while  a  passenger  on  a  common  carrier. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE 

CENTRAL  TRUST  COMPANY 

of    New    York    at    the   ehise    of    bu 

siness   on    tho 

19th   day   of  March,   1915. 

RE.SOURCES 

Stock  and  bond  investments,  viz.: 

Public    securities    (book    value. 

$9,834.088.64 >.    market    value 

$9.834,0,S8  1,4 

Private  securities    (book   value. 

$24,2(50,685.48),  market  value 

24,260.685.48 

Real  estate  owied '..... 

l,286,6.i.'i.:;4 

Mortgages    owned 

431,064.75 

Loans    and   discounts   secured    bv 

bond    and    mortgage,    deed    or 

other    real     estate    collateral.. 

224,1(111.0.1 

Loans    and    discounts   secured   by 

40,965. 809. 1'.r. 

Ix>ans.    discounts    and    bills    pur- 

chased   not    secured    by    coUat- 

teral    

ll,436,12S..->:; 
68  49 

Overdrafts   ( secured) 

Due    from    approved    reserve    de- 

[       positaries,    less  amount   of  off- 

18,310,044.61 

Due  from  trust  companies,  banks 

and     bankers    not    included    in 

preceding    item 

863.218.06 

Specie      

9,590.012.16 

United  States   legal   tender  notes 

and   notes   of  national   banks.. 

95,200. (Ki 

Other   cash    items 

1,643.71 

I'ustomers"     liabilit.v    on    accept- 

ances   (see   liabilities    per   con- 

tra)     

1,500,000.011 

Other   assets,    viz.: 

.\e(rned     interest     entered     on 

books  at  close  of  business  ou 

above    date 

598,804.69 

Accrued     Interest    not    entered 

on    books    at    close    of    busi- 

ness  on   above   date 

208,395.23 

Advances   to  trusts    (secured) . 

37,466.96  j 

Total    $iin  fi43  .'{(ifi  oi  II 

LI.\BILITIES 

1 

Capital   stock 

$3,000,000.00 

Surplus  on   market  values: 

Surplus    fund 

IS.OOn.fKKI.dO 

Undivided    profits 

1.279,953.02 

Surplus  on   book   values 

16,220,192.70 

Deposits: 

Preferred,     as    follows: 

Due  New  York  State  savings 

banks    

215,636.112 

Other  deposits  due   as  execu- 

tor,    administrator,     guar- 

dian,       receiver,        trustee. 

committee,   or  depositary .  . 

953,0<iO.<U 

Deposits      hv      the      Superin- 

tendent  of   Banks   of  State 

of    New    York..f 

1,177.81 

Not    preferred,    as    follows: 

Deposits    subiect    to    check.. 

76,650.545. 2.S 

Time      deposits,      certificates 

and      other     deposits,      the 

payment    of    which    cannot 

legally    b<-    required    within 

thirtv  davs 

7,670,087.42 

Demand     certificates  -of    de- 

2,436,005.78 

Cashiers'      checks     outstand- 

ing,       including        similar 

checks    of    other    officers.  . 

.50.761.81 

Due    trust    companies,    banks 

and    bankers 

9.91(1. 856. :'.4 

Acceptances     of     drafts     pavable 

at  a  future  date  or  authorized 

bv  commercial  letters  of  credit 

1,. 500,000.0(1 

Other   liabilities,    viz.: 

Reserves    for    taxes,    expenses. 

etc 

178,4.37.15 

-Accrued     interest     entered     on 

books    at    close    of    business 

on    above  date 

648,270.43 

Accrued     interest    not    entered 

on    books    at    close    of    busi- 

ness   on    above    date 

Total     $ 

148.634.91 

119.643.366.01 

INVESTIGATE  BEFORE  INVESTING 

Non-fluctuating,  high 
gratJe,  absolute  security. 
Principal  and  interest 
payments  guaranteed. 


Trinity  6% 
First  7% 
Farm  8% 
Mortgages 


INCREASE  YOUR  IN- 
COME. You  can  do  so  «  th  ab- 
solute safe»v-  Farm  \'alues  are  higher  and  farm  securities 
more  desirable  than  ever 

Trinity  Mortgage  and  Investment  Securities  Co. 

149  Broadway    Ne'w  York  City 


l""*  /Y*        •  saves  time,  money,  en- 

r*    ih /^l^n/^TT^  ergy.    Solves  problems 

L^lllClCllCy  „fYeal,h,  home,  busi- 
ness,    everyday  living.  fl  Are  you    using    the 

Efficiency  Question  Box  conducted  by  Edward 
Earle  Purinton?  ^  It  is  free  to  Independent 
readers.     Address 

Independent  Efficiency  Service 
I  1 9  West  Fortieth  Street.       New  York 
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40  Ways  to  the 

California  Expositions 


is  the  title  of  an  attractive  booklet  issued 
by  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  Ry., 
which  outlines  in  concise  form  forty  dif- 
ferent attractive  routes  from  Chicago  to 
California,  and  shows  plainly  by  a  series 
of  outline  maps  how  you  may  visit  both 
Expositions  and  see  enroute  the  grandest 
mountain  scenery  and  the  localities  most 
interesting  to  the  sightseer. 

You  should  have  this  booklet  to  prop- 
erly plan  your  trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  the  California  Expositions.  It  will 
save  you  time  and  money. 

Mailed  free  with  other  literature  which 
will  be  of  assistance  to  you  in  determin- 
ing the  places  you  wish  to  visit  enroute, 
giving  rates,  complete  train,  service  and 
full  particulars  by  addressing  C.  A. 
Cairns,  G.  P.  &  T.  A.,  Chicago  &  North 
Western  Ry.,  226  W.  Jackson  St.,  Chicago. 

MANUSCRIPT 

Suitable  for  CLOTH  BOUND  BOOK  issue:  any 
field,  25,000  words  and  upwards,  carefully  read 
and  considered  WITHOUT  charge.  Published 
under  our  imprint  ..nd  management,  in  A-1  style. 
If  accepted.  Cop.v  must  be  forwarded  COMPLETE 
to  warrant  examination.  Roxburgh  Pub.  Co., 
Inc.,    Boston,    Mass. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^^^ 

^=  ^'■■■■■■■■■''''iittiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiittliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiililliiiilillltllllliiiiiilUliiii^liliiiiiiiiitiiiiL'  ^ 

1 1  Share  in  These  Town  || 
||         Lot  Profits         || 

J  I  A  chance  to  participate  in   the   profits  |  H 

^1  of    town   lot   subdivisions  with   a   com-  |H 

B  I  pany  managed  by  men  of  long   experi-  I  B 

gl  ence.     The  capral  is  being  increased  IH 

1 1  to    take    care    of    the    growth    of    the  I H 

f  I  business.  I  = 

II        Preferred  89^        || 

gl    6%  with  2 '^c   Participating  Privilege    |B 

H  is    now    offered.       The    company    has  |B 

J  I  always  paid  full  dividends  and  has  net  IB 

Bi  assets  three  times  the  amount  of  out-  IH 

g  I  standing  preferred.  I  M 

Mi  The  stock  matures  in  the  same  manner  |H 

J I  as  bonds.     Shares  are  $100    each   and  IH 

g  I  may  be  paid  all  cash  or  in  payments  of  |  B 

gl  10%  a  month.  [M 

=  1  As  the  issue  is  limited  to  $25,000,  |B 
g|  send  inquiries  or  make  reservations  at  iH 
g  I     once.     Address  I  g 

1 1  LAFAYETTE  PERKINS.  Sec.-Treas.  |1 

1 1    American  Town  Lot  Company   |1 

gl     FUtcher  Trust  Building,     Indianapolis,  Ind.      |  = 


EASTON  SANITARIUM. 

For  treatment  of  Elderly  People  needing  skilled 
care  and  attention;  also  for  nervous  and  mentally 
111.  Superior  location.  Visit  here  before  select- 
ing a  place  elsewliere,  or  call  up  Dr.  Kinney  for 
particulars.       Phone    166.    Easton.    Pa. 


This  is  a  monstrous  condition  of  af- 
fairs and  serves  as  an  illustration  of 
the  attitude  in  some  states  toward  all 
classes  of  insurance  companies.  Altho 
the  plain  result  of  such  a  law  is  to  en- 
courage self-destruction,  it  would  be 
preposterous  to  assign  that  as  the  ob- 
ject aimed  at  by  the  legislators  and  ad- 
ministrators of  the  state.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  their 
unreasoning  hostility  to  insurance  com- 
panies and  their  eager  desire  to  mulct 
them  at  eveiy  turn,  they  are  not  only 
encouraging  it  but  are  undermining  one 
of  the  foundations  of  human  society. 

DECLINE  OF  ASSESSMENTISM 

Assessment  life  insurance,  except  that 
branch  of  it  represented  by  numerous 
fraternal  orders,  is  rapidly  disappear- 
ing from  the  field.  Such  of  the  inde- 
pendent associations  as  could  do  so  have 
used  the  material  remaining  in  their 
hands,  consisting  of  assets  and  insur- 
ance in  force,  in  the  formation  of  new 
organizations  to  be  conducted,  as  to  all 
future  undertakings,  on  the  reserve 
principle. 

The  latest  reorganization  along  these 
lines  reported  is  that  of  the  Merchants 
Life  Association  of  Burlington,  Iowa, 
which  has  about  $1,000,000  of  assets 
and  outstanding  insurance  approxima- 
ting $60,000,000.  At  the  time  this  asso- 
ciation commenced  business,  1894,  there 
were  forty  others  of  the  same  class 
flourishing  in  that  state,  none  of  which 
now  survive.  Several  years  ago  the 
Bankers  Life  Company  of  Des  Moines, 
which  prospered  prodigiously,  or  seemed 
so  to  do,  with  a  plan  peculiarly  its  own, 
thru  which  it  hoped  and  promised  in- 
definitely to  postpone  the  inevitable,  also 
reorganized  under  the  reserve  system 
and  has  since  been  making  strenuous  ef- 
forts to  induce  its  members  to  exchange 
their  assessment  certificates  for  level 
premium  policies  at,  of  course,  much 
greater  annual  cost. 

There's  the  pity  of  it!  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  uninformed  persons  year?; 
ago  accepted  at  par  the  representation.; 
made  by  the  promoters  and  agents  of 
assessment  concerns.  They  believed  that 
the  old  line  life  companies  were  over- 
charging their  policyholders  for  the  pro- 
tection furnished,  and  they  were  as- 
sured that  it  could  be  supplied  thru  the 
assessment,  or  natural  premium  system, 
at  from  one-third  to  one-half  the  cost. 
A  man  has  but  one  term  of  years  to 
spend  here.  He  has  little  opportunity 
to  rectify  past  mistakes;  and  he  who 
has  given  twenty  or  thirty  years  of 
fidelity  to  a  false  system  of  life  insur- 
ance has  none.  The  years  have  gone 
with  all  who  do,  and  health  is  past  with 
most  of  them.  They  must  stay  with  the 
assessment  fantom  or  lose  all;  they 
must  remain,  however  inordinate  or 
burdensome  the  cost  becomes  from  year 
to  year.  Theirs  is  an  error  beyond  cor- 
rection. 


^Are  You 

Going  Deaf? 

Deaf  people  hear  clearly.  Write  at 
once  for  particulars  of  the  latest  wonder 
of  science,  the  improved 

?9^  Thin  Receiver  Model 

Mears  Ear  Phone 

Thousands  of  siii?"erers  frora    deafness 

have  recovered  their  hearing  witll  this  per- 
fected instrument.  It  has  96  sounds  covering  8  entire 
octaves  of  12tones  each.  In  this  instrument  you  get, 
at  last,  the  perfection  of  the  hearing  device.  All 
changes  in  sound  adjustment  instantly  made  by  a 
touch  of  the  finger  to  suit  any  condition  of  the  hearing 
organs  or  to  register  either  loud  or  ordinary  sounds. 

Wl'PI*  ^1*1211  P'"^^^  its  powers  at 
***'^  ilMll  our  expense.  Will  you 
try  a  Mears  Ear  Phone  for  15  days  in  your  own  home, 
absolutely  free?  Will  you  believe  the  evidence  of  your 
own  ears?  That  is  all  we  ask.  Send  for  free  trial  offer. 

^^  ^^  ^^^•'O  ^^  newest,  latest  inven- 
£^£    C!^xn*«#l  ^i°"  f°''  tl^e  deaf.     You 

III     Stf  imU  get  the  real  tones  of  the 

natural  voice— the  finest 
qualities  in  music.  In  this  latest  perfected  ear  phone 
we  have  striven  to  ^ive  to  all  deaf  persons  sound 
responses  as  nearly  lilse  those  of  the  normal  ear  aa 
possible.  You  will  bs  truly  amazed  when  you  put 
this  thin  receiver  phone  to  your  ear  for  the  first  time. 
Write  for  the  free  booU  on  deafness.  Get  our  direct- 
to-you-from-our-laboratory  offer. 

Valuable  Book  FREE 

The  Mears  Ear  Phone  book  —  mailed 
free — explains  all  the  causes  of  deafness:  tells 
how  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  malady  and  how  to 
treat  it.  Write  at  once— now— for  this  Free  Book  and 
our  Special  Introductory  Offer.  Send  a  postal  today. 

Mears  Ear  Phone  Co. 

45  West  34tb  St.     Dept.  2484     New  York 


Waferma.iv  PORTO 


1915  Model  has  ^e^ersing■  propeller,  high 
tension  magneto  and  unrestricted  speed 
control.  3H,  P.  \Veight651bs.  So/a  f- — 
direct  frotn  factory  t^tyott,  frfi^ht 
paid.     Origfinal  outboard  motor — tentl 
year — 30,000  in  use.     Guaranteed  for 
life.    Fits  any  shape  stern.     Has  auto- 
mobile carburetor;  removable  bearings; 
solid  bronze  skeg'  protecting  10^  x  16  in. 
propeller.       Steers  by  rudder  from  any 
part  of  the  boat.    Water  cooled  exhaust 
manifold;  noiseless  under\vater exhaust ; 
spun  copper  water  jacket.  Defiiand these 
essentiaiSf  if  you  ivant  your  money's  * 
•worth.     Write  today  for  free  book, 

WATERMAN  MOTOR  CO- 

280  Mt.  Elliott  Ave. 
Detroit,  Mich. 


J\^ 


Makes  .  «, 

Any  Boat     I  Motor  Boat 


|miiiiimiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiintiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin^ 

I  Send  for  Our  New  Booklet  on! 


Governor  "Whitman  of  New  York  has 
approved  the  two  bills  recently  passed  by 
the  Legislature  of  that  state  amending  the 
workmen's  compensation  law  providing  for 
direct  and  immediate  advance  payments  of 
indemnities  to  injured  workmen  by  em- 
ployers and  insurers. 


ODD 
LOTS 


Over  28  per  cent,  of  the  § 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  S 
stock  that  changes  hands  = 
on  the  Stock  Exchange  is  = 
bought  and  sold  by  people  = 
who  deal  in  odd  lots.  = 

_  ^^■e    have    published  a  = 

=  very  interesting  booklet  entitled  the  "Odd  Lot,"  out-  = 
=  lining  how  and  why  to  buy  odd  lots  for  investment  and  ex-  = 
=  plaining  our  simple  plan  for  the  purchase  of  standard  securi-  % 
E  ties  in  any  amount— one  share,  five,  seventeen,  etc.  It  gives  = 
J  much  valuable  information  to  those  who  wish  to  invest  at  this  = 
^  opportune  time  when  securities  are  below  normal- levels.  = 

I  Free  Booklrt  C-11  on  "Odd  Lots"  = 

j  Sheldon,  Morgan  &  Co.  Nel^vorkafyl 

^                        Members  Aew  Vori  Sloci  Exchange  = 
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New  Course  for  Reading 
Clubs  and  Circles  1915-16 

Four  cloth-bound  Chautauqua  Books,  all  relating  to  one 

general  plan,  and  a  year's  subscription  to  The 

Independent  as  covering  topics  of  the  hour. 

$5  — =  An  American-Year  Course  ==  $5 

1.  "Social  and  Economic  Forces  in  American  History."  Difl"erent  writers,  Edited  by  AllDert  Bushnell 
Hart.  ($1.50)  510  pages.  Discreet  in  touching  all  controversial  matters,  each  section  or  element  being 
treated  by  someone  sympathetic  toward  it.  \'ery  reatlable,  yet  scholarly  and  authoritative,  with  the 
dignity  of  Professor  Hart's  name  as  a  guarantee.  Varied  points  of  view  will  be  agreeable  to  those  who 
usually  find  historical  reading  tedious.  Yet  it  has  the  coherence  of  a  definite  history.  An  exceptionally 
good  "backbone"  for  all  other  studies  of  the  year. 

2.  "Changing  America."  Edward  A.  Ross.  ($1.20)  236  pages.  Sprightly  and  stimulating  in  manner,  dis- 
tinctly and  admirably  informing  in  matter.  Exhibits  facts  that  only  a  diligent,  courageous,  and  scholarly 
worker  would  have  arrived  at,  then  presents  a  query  or  a  mild  suggestion  rather  than  a  declaration  as 
to  the  inferences.  Avoids  categorical  assertion  of  any  mere  theory  and  is  therefore  safer  from  criti 
cism  than  most  e(|ually  progressive  books.  Sure  to  provoke  beneficial  thought  and  to  excite  live  dis- 
cussion among  groups  of  persons  reading  together. 

3.  "American  Ideals  in  Character  and  Life."  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie.  ($1.50)  330  pages.  Conveys  a 
great  deal  of  wholesome  reflection  in  Mr.  Mabie's  perfectly  acceptable  manner.  Chosen  to  give  the 
course  its  literary  element.  Though  not  a  formal  history  of  American  Literature,  it  treats  much  more 
largely  of  literature  than  of  anything  else,  having  chapters  devoted  also  to  art,  to  schools,  and  to  uni- 
versities. A  model  of  literary  style  and  conventional  good  taste  in  handling  the  various  matters  involved. 
Tolerant  even  towards  what  it  deprecates.  H  for  a  moment  in  passing  it  notes  the  "flamboyance"  of 
our  fellow  American  travelling  abroad,  for  example,  it  does  so  with  a  w^ord  thrown  in  as  to  his  many 
worthy  traits. 

4.  "The  \\'ays  of  the  Planets."  Martha  Evans  Martin.  ($1.25)  266  pages.  Popular  astronomy.  Same 
author  as  "The  Friendly  Stars,"  used  with  so  great  success  in  the  Chautauqua  course  of  1909-10.  The 
simplicity,  charm  and  instructiveness  of  the  Star  book  will  cause  former  readers  to  welcome  this  new 
volume  with  enthusiasm. 

5.  So  far  as  the  war  and  strictly  current  topics  are  concerned,  they  will  be  found  treated  in  the  v/eekly 
issues  of  The  Independent.  ($3.)  A  subscriber  to  the  Chautauqua  Course  receives  The  Independent 
week  by  week  precisely  as  though  he  or  she  subscribed  for  The  Independent  alone.  Only  some  half 
dozen  pages  of  each  issue,  under  the  title,  "The  Story  of  the  Week,"  is  required  to  be  read. 

Separate  parts  of  the  course  at  prices  marked  in  parentheses.  The  price  of  the  entire  set  of  material 
sent  to  one  address  is,  as  usual,  $5. 

Program  Outlines,  Bibliography,  Helps  and  Hints  in  a 
Monthly  Bulletin, ''The  Round  Table,"  without  extra 
charge.    For  Topical  Outline  (Year  Book)  free,  address 

Chautauqua    Institution 

Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 
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INDEPENDENT     OPINIONS 

Likes  and  Dislikes 
No  one  knows  better  than  the  editor 
that  it  is  as  difficult  to  please  all  the 
people  all  the  time  as  it  is  to  fool  them. 
But  if  we  can  only  please  most  of  our 
readers  most  of  the  time  we  ought  to 
be  content.  And  criticism  is  as  good  for 
an  editor  as  fleas  are,  in  Pudd'nhead 
Wilson's  judgment,  for  a  dog.  "Keeps 
him  from  brooding  too  much  on  being 
one." 

I  have  been  intending  for  a  week  to  give 
myself  the  satisfaction  of  expressing  my 
delight  in  the  three  articles  of  Dr.  Ward 
on  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  I  am  not 
unfamiliar  with  the  attitude  of  modern 
scholarship,  not  unacquainted  with  some  ol 
the  books  and  pamphlets  designed  as  pop- 
ular introductions  to  the  study  of  the  Bible, 
but  for  naturalness  of  approach,  for  lucid- 
ity, for  directness  and  simplicity,  for  con- 
vincing reasonableness.  I  do  not  see  how 
these  articles  of  Dr.  Ward  could  be  sur- 
passed. I  should  put  them  along  with  Dr. 
Clarke's  Sixty  Years  with  the  Bible. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  they  were  put  in 
such  form  that  they  could  be  easily  circu- 
lated that  they  might  do  much  good  in  re- 
moving the  apprehension  that  even  sensible 
people  still  hold  of  modern  criticism. 

William  H.  Po^vers 

Librarian,  South  Dakota  State  College, 
Brooking,  South  Dakota 

Contrary  to  the  old  counsel  of  Francis 
Bacon,  the  mass  of  men  and  more  so  the 
young  boy,  read  and  take  much  for  grant- 
ed ;  and  that  unconsciously.  In  face  of  this 
we  have  been  obliged  to  remove  from  our 
students  those  Independent  issues  contain- 
ing "Jesus  the  Christ"  and  other  such  arti- 
cles by  William  Hayes  Ward.  There  are 
no  doubt  a  vast  number  who  think  as  we 
do  on  this  matter. 

B.  F.  Cornelius 

St.  Mary's  College,  Oakland,  California 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  The  Independent 
for  sixty  years,  and  a  subscriber  for  nearly 
fifty,  and  enjoy  it  more  every  year.  Profes- 
sor Ward's  articles  exprest  my  views  ex- 
actly and  were  well  worth  a  year's  subscrip- 
tion. You  have  a  magazine  in  a  class  by 
itself.  John  A.  Young 

San  Diego,   California 

It  has  given  me  a  great  deal  of  satisfac- 
tion to  watch  the  growth  and  steady  im- 
provement in  The  Independent.  In  the  fall 
of  1908  you  published  the  names  of  some 
sub.scribers  to  The  Independent  who  had 
been  such  at  its  beginning  in  1848  and  you 


will  find  there  the  name  of  my  father.  Wil- 
liam Watson,  of  Cottage  Grove,  Minne- 
sota, who  read  it  all  of  his  lifetime. 

The  Independent  has  been  sent  to  me  in 
China  and  no  paper  gives  so  many  helps 
to  missionary  administration  as  it  does,  and 
in  this  connection  I  would  like  to  mention 
especially  your  "Efficiency  Articles."  To- 
gether with  The  World's  Work  it  gives  us 
our  stock  in  trade  to  try  to  make  more  real 
life  in  China  by  giving  suggestive  and  force- 
ful comparisons.  System,  too.  is  very  help- 
ful for  business  administration,  but  it  does 
not  give  us  such  help  on  educational  prob- 
lems as  does  The  Independent. 

Here's  hoping  for  still  more  success  for 
you  and  anything  we  can  do  for  you.  and 
ourselves  thereby,  we  will  be  glad  to  do. 
Percy  T.  Watson 

Fenchoic,  Shansi,  China 

Your  editorial  of  March  22,  "And  There 
Shall  Be  No  More  Kings.'-'  was  the  best 
thing  I  ever  read.  It  was  worth  all  I  paid 
for  the  six  months'  subscription. 

C.  K.  Farley 

Almont,  Michigan 

Allow  me  to  congratulate  The  Independ- 
ent on  having  achieved  a  masterpiece  of 
republican  bigotry  and  sophistrv  in  the 
article  "There  Shall  Be  No  More  Kings." 
When  the  great  European  "republic"  res- 
cued the  United  States  from  a  king  what 
a  pity  it  didn't  make  a  clean  job  of  it  and 
stamp  out  all  the  slavery  czars  and  dicta- 
tors as  well.  In  any  case,  is  it  wise  or  pa- 
triotic to  take  time  fussing  about  all  these 
horribly  mistaken  peoples  who  will  not  take 
advice  or  rebuke,  while  here  in  this  gr(?at 
free  republic  the  statistics  of  crime.  f>f 
divorce,  of  strike  casualties,  of  preventable 
fatalities,  etc.,  are  higher  than  in  any  other 
civilized  country.  "By  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them"  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war. 
(Miss)    Mary   B.  Allan 

Anacortes,   Washington 

A  New  Dictionary 

Julius  F.  Wolff  of  Freehold,  New  Jer- 
sey, has  found  that  the  dictionary  is  an 
unsafe  guide  to  the  meaning  of  words 
as  now  employed  in  the  newspapers  and 
suggests  that  the  following  definitions 
more  accurately  repi-esent  modern 
usage : 

Civilization.  Liberty.  Culture.  Democracy, 
etc. :  The  justification  of  all  the  nations  at 
war  in  proceeding  to  kill  as  many  farmers, 
artizans,  clerks,  etc..  as  possible. 

Prize  Court :  A  solemn  inquiry  by  a 
band  of  pirates  undisturbedly  coming  to  a 
decision   that  the  booty  is  lawfully  theirs. 

The  Declaration  of  London  :  A  set  of 
rules  governing  warfare  which  the  other 
side  must  observe,  if  it  does  not  wish  to 
be  considered  uncivilized  :  we  are  not  bound 
by  these  rules  as  we  did  not  sign  them. 

Neutral :  An  American  citizen  with  Ger- 
man sympathies. 

Unhyphenated  American :  An  American 
citizen  with  English  sympathies. 

Colored  Papers :  ( note :  white  also  is  a 
color)  As  much  of  a  nation's  pre-bellum 
diplomatic  correspondence  as  will  save  its 
face. 

The   Service  of  the  Mothers 

The  London  Public  Opinion,  which 
gives  its  first  page  to  a  reprint  of  our 
editorial  of  February  22  on  the  "war 
brides,"  prefaces  it  with  a  quotation 
from  Mrs.  Harben's  speech  at  Kingsway 
Hall: 

There  was  one  Frenchman  in  the  ward 
to  whom  I  went  to  say  good-by.  He  said 
"Good-by,  nurse.  Are  you  going?" 

I  said  "Yes ;  only  for  a  few  days — to 
spend  Christmas  with  mv  five  little  chil- 
dren." 

And  he  asked  "Have  you  got  five  chil- 
dren ?" 

"Yes,"  I  said  ;  "five  beauties." 

He  answered  "Your  country  must  bo 
proud  of  you  ;  you  have  done  more  for  it 
than  I  could  ever  do  for  mine." 
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Dieting  A  Delight 


You  don't  miss  the  good  things  the  doc- 
tor forbids  you  to  eat  when  you  are 
at  Battle  Creek  because  there  are  so 
many  other  good  things  to  take  their 
places. 

At  the  great  Health  Resort,  there,  thirty 
years  of  research  and  experiment  have  per- 
fected a  diet  system  in  which  the  food  is  as 
good  as  it  is  good  for  you. 

The  diet  of  the  average  well-to-do  Amer- 
ican is  complicated  with  dishes  adopted 
from  the  cuisine  of  every  nation  on  earth 
and  by  markets  stocked  with  the  food  prod- 
ucts of  every  clime. 

This  wealth  of  food  material  is  used 
without  knowledge  or  discretion  on  the  or- 
dinary family  or  hotel  table.  The  result  is 
that  diseases  due  primarily  to  infection  of 
the  alimentary  canal  increase  steadily  year 
b}'  year. 

Tlie  physician's  warning  to  correct  errors 
in  diet  is  difticult  to  follow.  The  foods  he 
prescribes  are  unskilfully  prepared,  while 
the  rich  and  dangerous  dishes  he  forbids 
are  most  tempting.  Convenience  and  appe- 
tite conspire  against  following  out  the  doc- 
tor's orders.  The  patient  perseveres  for  a 
while,  but  gradually  gives  up  the  effort, 
and  is  soon  eating  and  drinking  the  things 
he  likes  best  and  can  get  most  easily. 

*  ^5  * 

At  Battle  Creek  the  culinary  department 
is  under  the  charge  of  trained  dietitians 
who  use  only  the  highest  quality  of  mate- 
rials and  know  how  best  to  retain  the  ex- 
quisite natural  flavors  of  the  food  which  no 
skill  in  seasoning  or  flavoring  can  ever 
realjy  replace. 

The  importance  of  enjoyment  as  a  factor 
in  digestion  is  fully  recognized.  Wliile  the 
diet  system  is  rigorous  in  that  it  excludes 
flesh  foods,  irritating  condiments  and  rich 
made  dishes,  it  replaces  these  generously 
with  a  perfectly  balanced  ration  which  re- 
duces the  protein  supply  to  the  amount 
actuallv  required  by  the  human  body. 
Vegetable  meats,  very  delicious  and  appe- 
tizing, the  choicest  fruits  and  vegetables 
and  wholesome  sweets,  free  from  cane 
sugar,  are  elements  in  a  diet  so  excellent 
and  varied  that  it  is  readily  accepted  in 
place  of  the  toxic  high  protein  dietary  of  the 
ordinaiy  family  table. 

The  calorie  plan  gives  a  patient  a  wide 
freedom  of  choice  in  the  selection  of  his 
food  while  at  the  same  time  he  is  faithfully 
following  the  prescription  of  his  physician. 


The  calories  or  food  units  of  each  kind  con- 
tained in  a  portion  are  entered  on  the  menu 
opposite  the  name  of  the  dish.  A  patient 
who  requires  200  calories  of  protein,  600 
calories  of  fat  and  1200  calories  of  carbo- 
hydrates, selects  these  as  he  pleases,  sub- 
ject of  course  to  such  general  prohibitions 
as  the  doctor  may  have  imposed.  He  is 
thus  guarded  against  too  much  food  or  too 
little  or  an  improperly  balanced  bill  of 
fare.  The  liberty  he  enjoys  is  a  help  to  ap- 
petite and  makes  each  meal  a  genuine 
pleasure. 

Even  the  special  and  highly  restricted 
diets  necessary  for  diabetic  patients  have 
been  worked  out  on  lines  that  provide 
ample  nutrition  without  danger.  At  no 
other  place  is  there  obtainable  such  a  large 
and  palatable  variety  of  diabetic  foods. 
The  limited  diet  facilities  of  the  average 
home  make  it  very  difficult  to  control  many 
cases  which  show  rapid  improvement  when 
the  exact  kind  and  quantity  of  nourishment 
they  need  can  be  furnished  in  appetizing 
form.  • 

Three  large  farms  and  several  green- 
houses furnish  the  supplies  for  the  Sanita- 
rium table.  Milk,  cream  and  butter  come 
from  carefully  inspected  sources.  The 
finest  fruits,  fresh  and  preserved,  are 
served  at  every  meal.  In  addition  to  these 
there  is  a  long  list  of  special  foods  for 
which  Battle  Creek  is  famous.  The  Toasted 
Wheat  Flakes,  Corn  Flakes  and  Rice  Flakes 
first  prepared  at  Battle  Creek  are  now  fa- 
miliar on  breakfast  tables  everywhere. 
They  form  only  part  of  the  list  of  dextrin- 
ized  cereals  invented  at  the  Sanitarium  to 
take  the  place  of  starchy  mushes. 

Dieting  at  home  is  an  uphill  road  which 
is  too  often  abandoned  before  real  bene- 
fit is  reached.  Dieting  at  a  table  where 
every  condition  is  arranged  to  help  the  pa- 
tient and  add  to  his  comfort  and  enjoyment 
enables  him  to  get  the  utmost  good  with  the 
least  possible  discomfort  and  deprivation. 

Battle  Creek  is  casilv  reached  from  either 
the  East  or  the  West.  All  main  line 
trains  of  the  IMichigan  Central  and  Grand 
Trunk  Railways  between  New  York  and 
Chicago  make  a  regular  stop. 

The  Wolverine,  leaving  New  York  at  5 
in  the  afternoon,  is  one  of  the  finest  and 
fastest  trains  in  the  country.  It  arrives  at 
Battle  Creek  next  morning  at  10  o'clock. 
A  limousine  from  the  Sanitarium  will  meet 
vou  at  the  station. 
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WHAT    OUGHT    WE    TO    DO? 


WHAT  should  neutral  nations  do  about  the 
sale  of  munitions  of  war  to  belligerents? 
What  should  they  do  about  the  violation 
of  The  Hague  conventions  and  of  interna- 
tional law  by  warring  powers? 

These  questions,  which  are  presented  in  vivid  form  by 
two  articles  which  we  publish  this  week,  are  serious 
ones.  They  are  closely  related  questions,  and  in  a  sense 
new  questions — for  they  spring  from  a  new  feeling  thru- 
out  the  world  toward  war,  a  new  sense  of  international 
responsibility. 

Germany  thru  its  official  spokesman,  the  Imperial 
German  Ambassador,  has  demanded  that  we  shall  cease 
selling  munitions  of  war  to  the  Allies,  in  order  to  make 
our  neutrality  a  matter  of  reality.  Belgium,  speaking 
unofficially  in  the  words  of  Senator  La  Fontaine,  urges 
that  the  United  States,  by  cutting  off  all  intercourse 
with  the  German  Empire,  express  our  stern  disapproval 
of  Germany's  course  toward  Belgium  and  its  disregard 
in  general  of  The  Hague  conventions. 

The  business  of  selling  death  is  a  gruesome  one.  But 
so  long  as  the  world  permits  international  disputes  to 
be  settled  by  force  of  arms,  and  so  long  as  the  nations 
of  the  world  do  not  set  the  stamp  of  international  dis- 
approval upon  the  practise,  the  providing  of  arms  for 
the  settlement  of  such  disputes  cannot  be  looked  upon 
as  illegitimate. 

But  Germany  does  not  object  to  our  selling  arms  and 
ammunition — merely  to  our  selling  these  indispensable 
supplies  to  only  one  side  in  the  conflict.  "In  reality," 
says  Count  von  Bernstorff,  "the  American  industry  is 
supplying  only  Germany's  enemies.  A  fact  which  is  in  no 
way  modified  by  the  purely  theoretical  willingness  to 
furnish  Germany  as  well,  if  it  were  possible." 

The  Imperial  Ambassador  is  ingenious;  but  he  does 
not  state  the  point  accurately.  Our  willingness  is  riot 
theoretical;  it  is  actual.  An  editorial  paragraph  in  the 
Philadelphia  Press  states  the  fact  with  more  precision, 
"If  Germany  would  send  some  ships  here  she  could  get 
any  kind  of  cargo  wanted — foodstuffs,  munitions  of 
war  or  anything  else.  That's  the  way  the  Allies  are 
doing  it." 

That  is  the  fact.  It  is  not  American  partiality  that 
keeps  American  rifles  and  cartridges  and  shells  out  of 
Germany.  It  is  the  British  fleet.  Let  Germany  but  gain 
control  of  the  sea,  and  there  will  be  no  lack  of  American 
supplies  for  its  armies. 

For  the  United  States  now  to  put  an  embargo  on  the 
export  of  munitions  of  war  to  England,  Belgium,  France 
and  Russia  would  be  a  flagrantly  unneutral  act.  It  would 
change  during  the  course  of  hostilities  the  rules  for  the 


conduct  of  neutrals  so  as  to  deprive  the  Allies  in  large 
measure  of  the  military  advantage  secured  for  them  by 
their  superiority  upon  the  sea.  , 

The  argument  made  on  behalf  of  the  cause  of  peace 
in  general  against  the  sale  by  neutrals  of  war  mate- 
rials seems  to  rest  on  a  surer  foundation.  No  people  who 
believe  in  peace  themselves  ought  to  allow  their  own  in- 
dustries to  be  used  to  thrust  arms  into  the  hands  of 
peoples  who  wish  to  fight.  While  it  is  of  course  legiti- 
mate to  manufacture  arms  for  purposes  of  national  de- 
fense, the  sale  of  arms  beyond  the  nation's  borders  for 
commercial  profit  commits  the  country  permitting  such 
sales  to  a  guilty  complicity  in  the  war  without  even  the 
justification  which  may  be  urged  for  the  belligerents 
themselves. 

On  the  moral  side  of  this  question  there  can  be  but 
one  view  held  by  right-minded  men.  The  sale  of  muni- 
tions of  war  by  neutral  nations  is  one  of  the  evil  prac- 
tises which  the  custom  of  nations  still  permits  because 
international  law  is  in  a  state  of  incomplete  develop- 
ment comparable  with  that  of  private  law  in  the  tenth 
century.  But  the  moral  aspect  of  the  case  is  not  the 
only  one  to  be  considered.  The  practical  results  of  an 
international  agreement  preventing  such  sales  by  neu- 
trals to  belligerents  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
as  well. 

If  no  nation,  in  the  time  when  war  comes  upon  it,  may 
buy  arms  in  another  country,  each  nation  of  the  world 
would  doubtless  set  up  vast  storehouses  of  rifles  and  can- 
non, shot  and  shell,  and  erect  its  ovra  manufactories  for 
every  kind  of  war  material.  In  time  of  peace  every  nation 
would  thus  arm  to  the  teeth.  The  race  for  armament 
would  become  madder  than  ever;  and  no  nation,  how- 
ever small,  would  dare  to  be  left  behind.  All  the  evils 
and  dangers  that  the  making  of  arms  and  munitions 
now  brings  with  it — pressure  toward  war,  increase  of 
armies  and  navies,  corruption  of  government  servants — 
might  be  vastly  increased. 

The  question  whether  the  cause  of  peace  would  be  best 
served  by  prohibiting  this  international  traffic  in  arms 
or  by  permitting  it  is  not  any  easy  one  to  answer.  The 
strong  arguments  on  both  sides  must  be  carefully 
weighed  when  the  Great  War  is  over.  It  is  clear,  how- 
ever, that  meanwhile  the  business  cannot  be  stopped 
without  working  injustice  to  one  side  or  the  other  in  the 
present  conflict. 

Senator  La  Fontaine's  proposal  that  the  United  States 
should,  to  use  his  words,  make  its  "neutrality  active  and 
beneficent,"  has  much  force.  The  opinion  has  already 
been  exprest  in  The  Independent  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
this  country,  the  greatest  neutral  signer  of  The  Hague 
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conventions,  to  protest  vigorously  against  their  viola- 
tion. At  the  first  time  of  trial,  the  agreements  made  by 
the  nations  of  the  world  for  their  own  observance  in 
case  of  war  have  quickly  broken  down.  They  have  proved 
of  no  effect  because  nations  that  helped  draw  them  up 
and  joined  with  others  in  promising  to  abide  by  them, 
when  self-interest  demanded,  calmly  violated  them. 

Every  signatory  of  The  Hague  conventions  is  con- 
cerned with  their  repudiation.  They  were  not  rules  to 
bind  only  any  two  nations  that  might  later  go  to  war,  but 
a  compact  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  Their  viola- 
tion is  an  offense  not  against  the  enemy,  but  against  the 
world. 

Against  such  an  offense  the  neutral  world  should  pro- 
test in  no  uncertain  terms.  In  such  a  protest  the  United 
States  should  be  the  natural  leader. 

Whether  to  such  a  protest  should  be  added  the  pro- 
gram of  economic  restraint  proposed  by  Senator  La  Fon- 
taine is  a  more  serious  question.  To  refuse  intercourse 
with  a  belligerent  would  be  tantamount  to  an  abandon- 
ment of  neutrality,  which,  as  we  have  indicated  above, 
it  would  be  unwise,  unfair  and  unneutral  to  adopt 
during  the  course  of  hostilities.  But  to  protest  deliber- 
ately and  to  serve  notice  of  our  intention  to  bring  the 
cases  of  convention  violation  up  for  judicial  adjudication 
when  the  war  is  over  would  be  merely  to  discharge  an 
international  responsibility. 

The  duties  of  neutrality  are  two.  The  one  is  negative, 
to  do  nothing  to  help  either  side.  The  other  is  positive, 
to  protect  and  defend -the  civilization  of  the  world.  We 
cannot  stop  selling  materials  of  war  in  the  present  crisis 
of  affairs,  without  being  false  to  the  first  duty.  We  can- 
not remain  silent  when  international  agreements  to 
which  we  are  a  party  are  violated  without  being  derelict 
in  the  second. 


SOCIAL  CONTROL  PRESENTLY 

NATURALLY  much  speculation  is  indulged  in  and 
a  good  deal  of  talk,  more  or  less  sage,  is  heard 
upon  the  relation  of  government  to  the  plain  man,  after 
the  European  war  is  over. 

Every  war  strengthens  governmental  authority  and 
widens  the  scope  of  its  activity.  The  present  war  has  so 
magnified  government  on  a  scale  unprecedented. 

Nothing  is  any  longer  sacred  against  molesting  gov- 
ernmental power.  A  man's  house  has  become  the  king's 
castle,  his  shop  the  king's  armory;  his  personal  habits 
are  dictated  by  oificials. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  expectation  that  this 
expansion  and  strengthening  of  social  control  will  be 
permanent;  and  among  thoro-going  individualists  there 
is  unconcealed  fear  of  that  "coming  slavery"  of  state 
socialism  that  Herbert  Spencer  predicted.  Are  fear  and 
expectation  warranted?  What  are  the  probabilities? 

Peace  makes  for  liberty,  as  war  for  control.  Unless 
other  forces  are  at  work,  the  return  of  peace  should 
soon  be  followed  by  individual  assertiveness,  and  the 
development  of  strong  political  movements  for  the  relax- 
ation of  authoritative  control.  Business  should  be  let  out 
of  leash,  and  the  individual  should  once  more  become  a 
responsible  moral  being. 

Those  who  were  watching  social  developments  in  the 
twenty  years  before  this  war  began,  during  which 
America  and  Western  Europe  enjoyed  relative  peace,  are 
aware,  however,  that  causes  other  than  war  have  rap- 


idly been  developing  the  functions  of  government  and 
strengthening  governmental  authority. 

Within  the  lifetime  of  men  now  in  middle-age  the 
world  has  had  cumulative  evidence  that  military  con- 
flicts are  not  the  only  ones  which  strengthen  govern- 
ments at  the  expense  of  individual  freedom  and  initia- 
tive. Spencer  did  not  see  that  the  conflict  between  cor- 
porate and  individual  business,  the  conflict  between  big 
business  and  small  business,  and  the  industrial  class- 
struggle,  were  creating  "regimentation"  and  regulation 
as  remorselessly  as  war  always  does.  Industrial  conflicts, 
as  everybody  now  knows,  have  been  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  creating  laws  and  commissions  to  control  rail- 
roads, to  curb  trusts,  to  regulate  hours  of  labor,  wages, 
and  methods  of  payment,  to  supervise  living  conditions, 
to  enforce  sanitary  rules,  and,  in  the  interests  of  morals 
and  efficiency,  to  prohibit  the  production  and  sale  of  al- 
coholic drinks.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  quite  certain  that 
economic  evolution  would  be  attended  by  industrial  con- 
flicts of  increasing  destructiveness  if  social  control  were 
relaxed,  we  confidently  may  predict  that  the  return  of 
peace  to  Europe  will  not  be  followed  by  an  era  of  laisser- 
faire  and  uncurbed  individual  enterprise. 

The  probability  plainly  is  that  an  organization  of 
human  relations  and  activities  with  reference  to  econ- 
omy of  energies,  efl!iciency,  the  proper  development  of 
bodily  and  mental  power  and  of  character,  which  already 
was  well  under  way  thru  the  operation  of  economic 
causes,  will  be  furthered  by  the  experiences  of  war. 

This  means — not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  on  it — that 
for  a  good  while  to  come  human  affairs  will  be  carried 
on  under  a  system  more  like  state  socialism  than  some 
of  us  will  desire  or  approve.  The  old  individualism,  which 
was  simply  a  state  of  non-organization,  will  not  come 
back;  and  the  big  issues  of  politics  from  this  time  forth 
will  be  new  ones  in  form,  altho  not  in  principle.  The 
conflict  between  authority  and  liberty  will  go  on,  but 
it  will  no  longer  be  incidentally  or  ostensibly  a  conflict 
between  system  and  hit-or-miss  enterprise.  System,  plan, 
purpose,  efficiency  ideals,  general  well-being  as  the  ob- 
ject of  collective  endeavor,  will  be  accepted  as  a  matter 
of  course.  The  fight  will  be  over  questions  of  method — 
how  far  shall  individual  wills  be  merged  in  a  collective 
will,  and  individual  action  controlled  by  collective  au- 
thority? How  far  on  the  contrary  shall  we  get  good 
team-work  thru  the  voluntary  concentration  of  the  free 
choices  of  enlightened  men  upon  objects  of  common 
desire? 

If  peace  prevails  social  control  will  be  moral  and 
plastic,  and  the  individual,  socialized  and  working  with 
his  fellowman,  will  still  feel  himself  free. 


THE  LAW  OF  THE   COSSACKS 

THE  ancient  code  of  the  Cossacks  consisted  of  six 
commandments,  and  for  breaking  any  of  them  the 
penalty  was  instant  death.  One  of  them  enjoined  total 
abstinence  in  time  of  war.  The  Cossacks  were  not  under 
ordinary  circumstances  distinguished  for  sobriety,  far 
from  it.  During  the  periods  of  idleness  intervening  be- 
tween wars  getting  drunk  was  their  chief  amusement 
and  occupation.  But  once  the  call  to  arms  was  heard  in 
the  Setch  a  man  who  took  a  single  drink  was  shot. 

Out  of  this  band  of  outlaw  warriors,  the  Kazaki  or 
"free  men,"  the  Russian  army  and  Russian  nation  has 
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grown.  So  it  was  not  so  startling  to  them  as  it  would 
have  been  to  the  British  or  French  that  the  declaration 
of  war  should  have  been  followed  a  month  later  by  a 
ban  of  liquor  thruout  the  realm  of  All  the  Russias.  The 
way  had  been  prepared  for  it  long  before.  When  the 
Government  took  over  all  the  distilleries  and  vodka 
shops  some  years  ago  the  Premier,  the  late  Count  Witte, 
intended  state  control  to  lead  ultimately  to  prohibition. 
But  the  measure  had  the  opposite  effect  because  his  suc- 
cessors in  the  Government  proved  unwilling  to  give  up  a 
source  of  revenue  that  brought  forty  million  dollars  a 
year  into  their  needy  treasury.  The  liquor  business  in 
the  hands  of  the  Government  proved  altogether  too  suc- 
cessful. The  consumption  of  spirits  increased  rapidly 
and  the  ravages  of  drunkenness  became  so  alarming  that 
everyone  agreed  that  something  must  be  done.  The  Czar 
in  a  rescript  to  the  new  Minister  of  Finance,  Mr.  Barck, 
early  in  the  year  1914,  said : 

I  have  come  to  the  firm  conviction  that  the  duty  lies  upon 
me,  before  God  and  Russia,  to  introduce  into  the  manage- 
ment of  the  state  finances  and  of  the  economic  problems  of 
the  country  fundamental  reforms  for  the  welfare  of  my  be- 
loved people.  It  is  not  meet  that  the  welfare  of  the  exchequer 
should  be  dependent  upon  the  ruin  of  the  spiritual  and  pro- 
ductive energies  of  numbers  of  my  loyal  subjects. 

Count  Witte  at  that  time  urged  a  radical  reduction  in 
the  sale  of  liquor,  but  the  ministry  would  only  consent 
to  some  slight  reforms,  such  as  allowing  local  option 
and  appropriating  part  of  the  liquor  revenue  for  the 
promotion  of  temperance. 

But  the  war  gave  occasion  for  a  sweeping  reform  and 
with  the  order  for  mobilization  every  wine,  beer  and 
vodka  shop  was  closed.  On  September  16  total  prohibi- 
tion was  made  imperative  "until  the  end  of  the  war." 
By  this  act  a  direct  saving  of  nearly  half  a  billion  dollars 
a  year,  the  amount  spent  for  liquor,  is  effected  and  an 
indirect  saving  of  much  greater  amount  due  to  increased 
efficiency  and  the  reduction  of  disease,  crime  and  time 
lost  from  work.  But  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
Russian  people  will  consent  to  the  maintenance  of  pro- 
hibition after  the  war  is  over  and  when  military  dis- 
cipline and  patriotic  enthusiasm  have  relaxed. 


A  MOST  DESIRABLE    JUBILEE 

A  FULL  half  century  has  now  passed,  and  more, 
since  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  fifty  years  since 
Abraham  Lincoln  dedicated  in  the  blood  of  his  martyr- 
dom a  new  era  in  our  nation's  history ;  and  yet  we  have 
had  no  jubilee  celebration  of  so  momentous  an  epoch  in 
the  annals  of  the  nation.  It  appears  to  be  yet  too  soon 
to  celebrate  what  was  a  victory  to  the  one  army  and  a 
defeat  to  the  other,  while  yet  some  veterans  survive  who 
had  part  in  the  defeat  and  the  victory.  But  we  most 
heartily  wish  that  the  churches  in  our  country  which 
were  divided  by  the  war  might  find  grace  enough  to 
celebrate  their  jubilee  by  coming  together  again.  It  is 
not  too  soon  to  project  such  a  jubilee. 

There  are  three  great  churches  that  were  divided  by 
the  war,  the  Methodist,  the  Baptist  and  the  Presby- 
terian. They  still  remain  divided.  Union  has  been  sug- 
gested and  talked  of  by  many  well-meaning  people,  but 
some  objection  has  always  been  presented  by  suspicious 
ecclesiastics.  There  is  no  good  reason  for  delay.  We  are 
all  one  country,  not  two.  There  are  no  slaves  and  no 
slaveholders.  They  are  the  same  sort  of  Presbyterians 


or  Baptists  or  Methodists  north  and  south  of  an  im- 
aginary line.  The  division  is  unreasonable  and  absurd. 
Before  this  jubilee  year  is  out  plans  should  be  agreed 
upon  that  will  ensure  union. 

The  Presbyterians  meet  annually  in  their  two  General 
Assemblies.  The  duty  of  union  is  more  pressing  than  any 
other  business  that  can  come  before  them.  It  needs  no 
compromise,  no  yielding  of  principles  or  polity  on  either 
side.  They  should  each  in  their  General  Assemblies  send 
down  to  the  presbyteries  the  simple  question.  Are  you 
willing  to  unite?  and  the  thing  could  be  decided  at  the 
fall  meetings  of  the  presbyteries.  It  ought  not  to  take 
much  longer  for  the  Methodists  and  Baptists.  A  strong 
voice  from  a  distinguished  Southern  Methodist,  the  Hon. 
Josephus  Daniels  of  North  Carolina,  Secretary  of  the 
Nav>%  has  just  spoken  for  union.  Why  wait?  It  is  a  dis- 
grace to  the  denominations  that  they  remain  thus  divid- 
ed. Are  the  states  more  Christian  than  the  churches?  Is 
Christ  divided?  Yes,  Christ  is  divided,  so  far  as  the 
American  Presbyterian  Church,  or  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  or  the  Baptist  communion  can  keep  him 
divided.  Paul  wrote  to  the  Christians  of  Corinth  a  letter 
rebuking  them  for  a  schism  far  less  abhorrent  than  that 
which  now  divides  three  of  our  strongest  denominations. 


CULTURE 

CULTURE  is  a  large  word  and  has  many  applica- 
tions. As  applied  to  a  field,  the  simplest  of  all  the 
uses  of  the  word,  it  means  such  treatment  of  the  soil 
as  will  secure  the  most  valuable  crops ;  and  this  use  may 
suggest  what  is  the  true  culture  of  a  man  or  of  a  people. 

Neither  a  man  nor  a  people  possesses  true  culture 
that  does  not  properly  care  for  the  body.  A  cultured 
mind  needs  a  sound  body;  and  a  sound  body  requires 
plenty  of  food,  plenty  of  air  and  exercize,  and  plenty 
of  sleep.  A  nation  has  not  culture  which  does  not  care 
for  sanitation,  that  is  not  versed  in  medicine  and  sur- 
gery, and  does  not  love  athletics.  The  Greeks  were  the 
most  cultured  of  all  ancient  peoples,  and  they  are  famed 
for  their  athletic  contests,  the  great  festivals  of  the 
people,  whose  victors  were  crowned  with  wreaths  and 
celebrated  by  poets.  It  is  one  sign  of  culture  if  some 
modern  nations  make  much  of  athletic  contests.  But 
this  is  not  enough. 

A  much  larger  element  in  culture  is  the  intellectual. 
The  more  knowledge  the  more  culture;  the  better 
trained  and  more  active  the  mental  powers  the  finer  the 
culture.  The  more  general  the  education,  the  more  ad- 
vanced it  is,  by  so  much  higher  is  the  culture.  And, 
still  further,  the  more  all  this  knowledge  is  applied  by 
the  arts  of  invention  and  manufacture  for  the  welfare 
of  a  community,  by  so  much  is  the  culture  of  such  a 
community  advanced.  Yet  all  this  knowledge  of  history, 
literature,  arts  and  sciences,  with  all  the  developments 
of  modern  invention,  does  not  assure  worthy  culture.  A 
man  may  be  a  prodigy  of  knowledge,  or  a  master  of  in- 
vention, and  yet  be  a  boor.  He  may  fail  of  culture  just 
as  a  mere  athlete  may  fail  of  it.  The  Greeks  invented 
culture  and  civilization,  and  yet  they  had  no  knowledge 
of  a  steam  engine  or  an  automobile  or  a  zeppelin  or  a 
mitrailleuse. 

The  love  and  practise  of  the  arts  of  beauty,  of  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  music,  poetry,  is  a  large  factor  in  the 
composite  we  call  culture.  One  who  can  sing  finely  and 
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has  a  large  knowledge  of  operas  and  composers  has 
thereby  gained  some  culture,  and  equally  one  who  knows 
how  to  manage  his  hands  and  feet  in  a  company  and 
his  voice  in  conversation,  has  gained  some  culture;  and 
these  outward  graces  by  their  very  superficiality  make 
a  large  part  of  the  show  of  culture,  but  are  not  the 
whole  of  it. 

To  get  the  perfection  of  culture  there  must  be  in  a 
country  or  in  an  individual  a  fair  degree  of  all  these 
phases,  or  elements  of  culture;  and  there  must  be  be- 
sides these  the  evidently  truthful  expression  of  good 
will.  There  must  be  a  kindliness  of  spirit,  a  mutual  con- 
sideration and  deference  which  expresses  a  regard  for 
the  interests  and  the  equal  rights  of  others.  Nothing 
shows  a  greater  lack  of  culture  than  a  crowding  for 
place,  a  carelessness  for  the  feelings  of  others,  a  crush- 
ing of  the  weak,  a  contempt  for  the  inferior  or  unfor- 
tunate, a  lack  of  chivalry  to  women,  or  a  readiness  to 
take  offense  and  to  demand  either  apology  or  the  duel. 
Honor  given  to  the  art  of  war  above  the  arts  of  peace 
is  foe  to  culture.  Yet  a  man  may  be  all  infused  with 
altruism  and  still  be  an  ignorant  clown. 

What,  then,  is  culture?  It  is  the  possession  of  a  fair 
degree  of  all  these  elements;  of  bodily  excellence;  of 
knowledge  of  literature,  science  and  art,  exercized  for 
the  benefit  of  the  community  and  with  all  kindliness; 
of  grace  and  ease  of  manner  and  knowledge  and  prac- 
tise of  those  conventionalities  which  mutual  respect  and 
regard  have  created;  and,  in  the  individual  or  in  the 
community,  of  an  unselfish  consideration  for  the  rights 
of  others  and  a  fine  sense  of  honor. 

This  is  culture.  Is  it  the  same  thing  as  Kultur? 


WHITE   HAIR  FROM   FRIGHT 

THE  war  correspondents  occasionally  report  cases 
where  the  hair  has  been  suddenly  whitened  thru 
suffering  and  anxiety  and  this  has  revived  the  contro- 
versy, long  continued  but  never  settled,  over  the  possi- 
bility of  such  an  occurrence.  It  is  firmly  fixed  in  folklore 
and  literature  but  generally  scouted  by  medical  men, 
who  do  not  see  how  the  pigment  could  be  quickly  re- 
moved or  neutralized  since  there  is  no  circulatory  sys- 
tem in  the  hair.  The  cases  usually  cited  are  mostly 
old  and  unauthenticated.  In  the  "Prisoner  of  Chillon" 
we  read 

My  hair  is  gray,  but  not  with  years, 
Nor  grew  it  white  in  a  single  night 
As  men's  have  grown  from  sudden  fears. 

But  Byron  neglects  to  give  a  reference  to  the  page  of 
the  medical  review  from  which  he  derived  authority  for 
his  statement.  That  the  hair  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
and  Marie  Antoinette  turned  white  before  their  execu- 
tion may  be  reasonably  accounted  for  by  the  presump- 
tion that  their  toilet  facilities  in  the  prison  were  lacking 
in  whatever  was  the  courtly  equivalent  of  our  American 
walnut  juice  and  sage  tea. 

But  altho  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  color  of  any 
single  hair  can  be  changed  suddenly  by  any  psycholog- 
ical or  physiological  cause,  it  is  probable  that  a  head  of 
hair  may  appear  white  much  more  rapidly  than  could  be 
accounted  for  by  a  new  growth.  A  French  physician 
suggests  an  explanation  of  this  which  is  at  least  in- 
genious and  plausible.  It  is  that  hair  which  appears 
brown  or  black  may  yet  have  in  it  many  gray  hairs,  for 


when  hair  turns  gray  it  means  that  the  older  hair  as  it 
falls  out  is  being  replaced  by  a  new  growth  of  gray. 
Now  it  is  well  known  that  disease  or  distress  may  cause 
a  rapid  falling  of  the  hair  thru  the  drying  or  shrinking 
of  the  follicles  of  the  scalp  and  in  such  cases  it  is  nat- 
ural to  assume  that  the  older  hair  would  be  most  apt  to 
fall.  That  would  cause  the  gray  hair  to  predominate  and 
become  conspicuous  and  give  rise  to  the  belief  that  the 
hairs  themselves  had  whitened. 


ETHICS  MINUS  RELIGION 

WE  are  told  in  School  and  Society  that  the  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Utah  in  hiring  a  pro- 
fessor to  teach  ethics  and  psychology  warned  him  that 
he  ought  not  to  mention  the  word  "religion"  in  the  class- 
room lest  discussion  follow  that  might  offend  the  com- 
munity. 

This  reminds  us  of  the  secularization  of  the  French 
textbooks  which  was  so  thoroly  done  that  even  the  sen- 
tence "Notre  Dame  is  a  church"  was  struck  from  the 
primer.  An  over-zealous  minister  of  education  in  Aus- 
tralia went  quite  as  far  when  he  changed  "Christian 
mother"  to  "anxious  mother"  in  a  poem  of  the  reader 
and  cut  out  from  "The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus"  the 
stanza  that  even  his  ingenuity  could  not  sufficiently 
expurgate : 

Then  the  maiden  clasped  her  hands  and  prayed 

That  saved  she  might  be: 
And  she  thought  of  Christ,  who  stilled  the  wave 

On  the  Lake  of  Galilee. 

The  Utah  professor  must  have  found  his  task  consid- 
erably lightened,  for  taking  out  all  reference  to  religion 
would  not  leave  much  of  ethics  and  would  make  a  big 
gap  in  psychology.  It  would  be  much  the  same  thing  as 
ordering  an  instructor  in  mechanics  not  to  mention  the 
steam  engine.  For  as  was  shown  in  the  article  by  Pro- 
fessor Poincare  published  in  our  issue  of  April  5,  1915, 
the  science  of  ethics  can  at  best  merely  give  the  reasons 
why  morality  is  good  for  the  community.  It  can  never 
inspire  the  individual  to  action  sgainst  his  personal  in- 
clination. 


THE  BLOW  TO  FRENCH  LETTERS 

WE  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Mercure  de  France  has 
resumed  publication,  since  it  is  the  only  periodical 
from  which  one  can  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  current 
literature  of  every  country.  But  this  first  war  number 
is  saddening  since  it  shows  how  completely  French  lit- 
erature has  been  crushed  out  by  the  great  calamity 
which  has  overwhelmed  the  country.  In  place  of  the 
usual  long  list  of  new  books  of  the  fortnight,  as  varied 
and  attractive  as  any  country  could  present,  we  see  only 
seventeen  published  since  August,  and  of  these  sixteen 
deal  with  war  themes. 

Worse  still  is  the  list  of  fifty-nine  authors  of  distinc- 
tion who  have  perished  in  the  Great  War.  A  temporary 
suspension  of  productivity  is  not  a  serious  matter,  but 
such  a  loss  of  talent  as  this  is  literally  irreparable.  We 
may  well  hope  that  the  trials  thru  which  France  is  now 
passing  will  result  in  a  purer  and  nobler  literature,  but 
such  a  renaissance,  if  it  comes,  will  be  the  weaker  for 
the  loss  of  these  young  poets,  novelists,  dramatists  and 
journalists  who  might  have  led  in  it. 


THE   GREAT  WAR 

April  12— Hussians  take  2700  prison- 
ers neai"  Uzsok  Pass.  French  attacks 
on  St.  Mihiel  wedge  repulsed. 

April  i3— British  rout  15,000  Turks 
near  Shaiba,  Mesopotamia.  Germans 
renew  attacks  upon  Russian  posi- 
tions on  Niemen  and  Narew  rivers, 
Poland. 

April  IJf — Zeppelins  bombard  Tyne 
shipyards.  Dutch  steamer  "Katwyk" 
at  anchor  near  North  Hinder  light- 
ship blown  up  by  submarine. 

April  15 — British  battleships  bombard 
Turkish  coast  near  Enos  prepara- 
tory to  landing.  French  gain  hill 
near  Lorette,   north  of  Arras. 

April  16 — Zeppelins  and  Taubes  raid 
East  Anglia  and  Kent.  French  cruis- 
er bombards  El  Arish,  near  bound- 
ary of  Egypt  and  Palestine. 

April  11 — A  French  aviator  kills  six 
children  and  a  woman  in  Frei- 
burg. Turkish  torpedo  boat  attacks 
British  transport  in  Aegean. 

^pril  18 — British  submarine  sunk  in 
Dardanelles.  Russians  claim  capture 
of  70,000  in  Carpathians  between 
March  18  and  AprU  12. 


The  Struggle 
for  Uzsok  Pass 


The  long  battle  of 
the  Carpathians  has 
narrowed  down  to  a 
contest  for  the  possession  of  Uzsok, 
one  of  the  five  railroad  passes  lead- 
ing from  Galicia  into  Hungary.  The 
peaks  and  passes  to  the  west  of  Uzsok 
are  already  in  the  possession  of  the 
Russians,  but  it  would  be  fatal  to 
advance  their  right  at  Bartfeld  so 
long  as  their  left  is  held  back  at 
Uzsok.  Instead  of  giving  way  at  this 
point  as  they  have  elsewhere,  the 
Austro-German  forces  seem  to  have 
been  strengthened  and  have  ousted 
the  Russians  from  some  of  the  posi- 
tions they  had  taken  on  the  Galician 
side.  This,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  reported  massing  of  troops  in 
Bukovina,  still  farther  to  the  east, 
may  be  taken  to  indicate  that  the 
Austrians  and  Germans  are  prepar- 
ing for  a  strong  attack  on  the  Rus- 
sian left.  Petrograd  estimates  the 
forces  of  the  enemy  in  the  Carpa- 
thian region  at  over  two  million  men, 
of  whom  280,000  are  Germans. 

The  Russian  right  got  over  the 
range  without  much  difficulty,  for  the 
region  about  Dukla  Pass  is  compara- 
tively low,  open  and  rolling  countiy. 
The  efforts  of  the  Russians  in  this 
section  are  confined  to  gaining  the 
foothills  that  guard  each  side  of  the 
Ondava  River,  down  which  they  have 
progressed  about  twenty  miles. 

The  Russians  seem  to  have  com- 
plete control  of  Lupkow  Pass,  tho 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  penetrat- 
ed it  as  yet  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent. They  have  also  captured  a  hight 


within  three  miles  of  Uzsok  Pass. 
The  civil  administration  of  Ungvar, 
the  first  important  town  in  Hungary 
on  the  railroad  from  Uzsok  Pass,  is 
said  to  have  withdrawal,  in  expecta- 
tion of  a  Russian  invasion. 

The  Germans  claim  that  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Russians  has  been  de- 
cisively checked  and  their  strength 
irreparably  impaired  by  their  losses 
in  this,  "the  most  terrible  battle  in  all 
history."  The  Russians,  according  to 
Berlin  estimates,  have  lost  500,000 
men  in  less  than  three  months.  The 
casualties  among  the  Russian  officers 
amount  to  more  than  71,000.  The 
Germans  and  Austrians  hold  over  a 
million  prisoners. 

Th  Fi  ht  for  ^^^^^  "^^^^  °^  ^^^ 
c  iiff-v,-  1°^^  France-Flanders  line 
bt.  Mihiel         ^j^g^g  .g  j.^^jg  ^^  ^^ 

port.  The  Germans  seem  to  have  se- 
cured a  foothold  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Yser  canal.  In  the  Arras  re- 
gion the  French  have  carried  the 
spur  of  a  hill  southeast  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Lorette  and  repulsed  the 
German  attempts  to  regain  it.  This 
gave  them  sixty  yards  of  German 
trenches.  In  Champagne,  northwest 
of  Perthes,  the  Germans  exploded 
mines  under  the  French  trenches, 
but  gained  little  ground.  The  French 
have  held  Hartmanns-Weilerkopf, 
the  easternmost  of  the  Vosges  moun- 
tains, in  spite  of  the  desperate 
charges  made  by  the  Germans  for 
four  successive  days  in  storms  of 
rain  and  snow. 

But  these  operations  appear  to  be 
of  slight  importance  compared  with 


the  struggle  now  going  on  in  the 
Woevre  district.  The  Germans  are 
evidently  determined  to  hold  on  to 
the  St.  Mihiel  salient  as  long  as  pos- 
sible and  the  continued  attacks  of 
the  French  upon  both  flanks  of  the 
wedge  have  made  no  apparent  prog- 
ress during  the  week.  The  fighting 
on  the  south  side  in  the  woods  of 
the  Meuse  and  Moselle  has  been 
fierce  and  losses  are  heavy.  The  Ger- 
mans report  finding  700  French 
bodies  in  one  place  and  500  in  an- 
other. The  French  are  accused  by 
the  Germans  of  using  bombs  and 
hand  grenades  which  on  exploding 
diffuse  an  asphyxiating  gas  which 
poisons  all  the  soldiers  in  the 
trenches  for  yards  around.  The  same 
charge  is  made  against  the  English 
at  Ypres. 

^,      ^  ,     On   the    north    side 

The  Capture  of      ^^    ^^^     g^      j^j.^j^j 

Les  Eparges        ^^^^^     ^-^^     ^^^^^^ 

of  the  Germans  to  recapture  the 
ridge  of  Les  Eparges  have  been 
frustrated.  This  point,  which  was 
taken  by  the  Germans  on  September 
21  and  held  by  them  until  April  9, 
overlooks  the  Woevre  plain  between 
Metz  and  St.  Mihiel  from  an  alti- 
tude of  1350  feet.  The  Germans  had 
entrenched  themselves  strongly  on 
the  crest  and  concealed  sixteen  bat- 
teries of  heavy  guns  where  they 
could  command  the  ground  across 
which  the  French  must  advance 
from  the  fortress  of  Verdun. 

But  the  French  advanced  under- 
ground, running  trenches  and  tun- 
nels  toward   the   German   lines   and 


THE    STRUGGLE    KOR    TiZSOK    PASS 
The  Russians   attempting  to  invade   Hun;jrary   from   Galicia  have  gained   possession   of   Dukla  and 
Lupkow    Passes    and    the    Carpathian    range    as    far    as    Uy.-'ok    Pass,    but    this    is    still    held   by    a 

strong    Austro  German    force 
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IT  COST   ENGLAND  2527   LIVES  TO   DO  THIS 


Neuve   Chapelle   after   the   artillery    and    infantry    attack    of    March    10,    11     and    12,    the    most   successful    and    costly    British   battle    of   the    war,    which 
left    the    town    in    the    Allies'    possession.    Public    opinion    in    England    was    exhilarated  by  this  proof  of  the  army  s  ability  to  break  the  German  lines, 

but   disquieted   t>y   the   losses,   which   seem   excessive 


exploding  mines  under  their 
trenches.  The  foremost  of  the  Ger- 
man trenches  was  carried  in  this 
way  on  February  17  and  four  days 
of  furious  fighting  ensued. 

On  March  18  another  four-day 
battle  was  begun,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  French  left  flank  gained 
360  yards  of  trenches  and  the  right 
110  yards.  Ten  days  later  the  Ger- 
mans attacked  with  the  fresh  troops 
of  the  Tenth  Division,  but  were  re- 
pulsed. 

The  story  of  the  final  victory  of 
the  French  we  give  in  the  words  of 
the  British  officer,  known  as  the 
"eyewitness,"  who  has  recently  been 
deputed  to  supplement  the  brief  and 
dry  oflficial  reports  with  descriptions 
of  the  fighting  in  France: 

The  final  and  decisive  battle  be^an 
on  April  5.  It  was  raining  heavily  and 
the  slopes  were  slippery,  the  infantry 
sometimes  plunging  in  mud  up  to  their 
thighs  as  the  advanced  trenches  were 
stormed.  These  were  taken  after  san- 
guinary bayonet  fighting,  but  to  the' 
east  the  advance  was  checked  by  aerial 
torpedoes,  which  the  Germans  threw 
upon  the  oncoming  foe.  All  that  night 
from  6  p.  m.  to  4:30  a.  m.  the  battle 
continued  ceaselessly,  the  fresh  German 
troops  fighting  admirably.  Our  men  re- 
sisted well,  but  were  forced  to  retreat. 
The  same  evening,  however,  we  again 
attacked,  again  fighting  all  night  with 
the  bayonet,  gaining  550  yards  of 
trenches  and  capturing  100  prisoners. 

Receiving  reinforcements  the  enemy 
made  violent  counter  attacks  several 
times,  but  our  artillery  mowed  them 
down  and  held  them  in  check.  Our  re- 
inforcements reached  us  with  difficulty, 
as  the  communicating  trenches  had  been 
demolished.  By  the  morning  of  the  8th 
our  rifles  were  choked  with  mud  and  vve 
had  to  attack  with  the  bayonet  again. 
Fifteen  hours  of  continuous  fighting 
won  us  almost  complete  possession  of 
the  position,  but  then  a  fog  descended 
upon  the  hill,  and  so  it  was  ten  o'clock 
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the  next  night  before  the  Eparges 
spur  finally  was  cleared  of  the  enemy 
and  our  gallant  troops,  covered  with 
mud  from  head  to  foot,  were  victorious. 


The  Battle  of 


Ever  since  the  bat- 


tle of  March  10  at 
Neuve  Chapelle     ^  e  u  v  e       Chapelle 

there  have  been  rumors  that  the 
whole  truth  had  not  been  told  about 
the  affair,  that  the  losses  of  the  Brit- 
ish were  much  greater  than  the  Gov- 
ernment was  willing  to  admit,  and 
that  these  were  largely  due  to  a 
blunder  in  management.  It  was 
whispered  about  London  that,  owing 
to  the  fog  and  a  breakdown  of  the 
field  telephone  service,  the  British 
guns  continued  to  shell  the  German 
trenches  after  they  had  been  cap- 
tured by  the  British  troops. 

The  obscurity  surrounding  the  af- 
fair is  in  part  cleared  away,  but  the 
suspicions  of  mismanagement  are 
partly  confirmed  by  the  detailed  re- 
port of  the  battle  which  was  issued 
a  month  after  by  Field  Marshal  Sir 
John  French.  In  this  he  admits  that 
"considerable  delay  occurred  after 
the  capture  of  the  Neuve  Chapelle 
position" ;  that  "the  infantry  was 
greatly  disorganized";  that  the  tele- 
phone communication  was  cut  so 
that  one  captured  house  had  to  be 
abandoned  because  the  British  bom- 
bardment continued;  that  the  gain 
might  have  been  much  greater  if 
there  had  not  been  unnecessary  de- 
lay on  the  part  of  certain  brigades 
in  following  up  the  attack  while  the 
resistance  of  the  enemy  was  para- 
lyzed. That  General  French  regards 
some  one  as  to  blame  for  this  is  evi- 
dent from  the  following  passage,  but 
it  is  not  known  to  whom  he  refers : 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  delay 


would  not  have  occurred  had  the  clearly 
exprest  order  of  the  general  officer 
commanding  the  first  army  been  care- 
fully observed.  The  difficulties  above 
enumerated  might  have  been  overcome 
earlier  in  the  day  if  the  general  officer 
commanding  the  Fourth  Corps  had  been 
able  to  bring  his  reserve  bi'igades  more 
speedily  into  action. 

The  extent  of  the  losses  was  not 
at  first  realized,  for  the  casualties 
have  been  reported  in  daily  lists  is- 
sued at  intervals  of  a  few  days.  But 
the  total  British  loss  in  the  three 
days'  fight  is  now  estimated  by  Sir 
John  French  at  12,811,  distributed 
as  follows :  Killed,  190  officers,  2337 
men;  wounded,  359  officers,  8174 
men ;  missing,  23  officers,  1728  men. 
This  is  a  heavy  price  to  pay  for  a 
gain  of  three  square  miles,  but 
the  victory  has  done  much  to  hearten 
the  English,  since  it  is  the  first  time 
they  have  carried  one  of  the  en- 
trenched positions  of  the  Germans, 
and  it  proves  that  the  German  line 
can  be  broken  if  the  attacking  party 
is  willing  to  pay  the  price.  The  losses 
of  the  Germans  are  believed  to  be 
much  greater,  as  Field  Marshal 
French  states  that  "the  enemy  left 
several  thousand  dead  upon  the  field 
and  we  have  positive  information 
that  upward  of  12,000  wounded  were 
moved  by  trains.  Thirty  officers 
and  1657  of  other  ranks  were  cap- 
tured." 

The  Prince  of  Wales  served  as 
dispatch  bearer  for  the  General  Staff 
during  the  battle  and  also  was  on 
duty  in  the  trenches.  The  Indian 
troops  from  Lahore  and  Meerut  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  assault  of  the 
German  entrenchments  and  entan- 
glements. 

The  conclusion  of  Sir  John  French 
is    important    as    showing    why    the 
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British  Government  is  making  such 
desperate  efforts  to  speed  up  the 
manufacture  of  munitions: 

In  war  as  it  is  today,  between  civil- 
ized nations  armed  to  the  teeth  with  the 
present  deadly  rifle  and  machine  gun, 
heavy  casualties  are  absolutely  unavoid- 
able. For  the  slightest  undue  exposure 
the  heaviest  toll  is  exacted.  The  power 
of  defense  conferred  by  modern  wea- 
pons is  the  main  cause  for  the  long 
duration  of  the  battles  of  the  present 
day,  and  it  is  this  fact  which  mainly 
accounts  for  such  loss  and  waste  of  life. 
Both  one  and  the  other  can,  however, 
be  shortened  and  lessened  if  attacks 
can  be  supported  by  a  most  efficient  and 
powerful  force  of  artillery  available; 
but  an  almost  unlimited  supply  of  am- 
munition is  necessary,  and  a  most  lib- 
eral discretionary  power  as  to  its  use 
n»ust  be  given  to  artillery  commandet's. 
I  am  confident  that  this  is  the  only 
means  by  which  great  results  can  be  ob- 
tained with  a  minimum  of  loss. 


The  War  in 
the  Air 


In  the  earlier  part  of 
the  war  airships  were 
mostly  used  for  scout- 
ing purposes  and  not  for  attack.  The 
French  War  Office  issued  the  esti- 
mate that  during  the  first  eight 
months  of  the  war  some  10,000  aerial 
reconnaissances  had  been  made  by 
French  aviators  and  that  they  had 
traveled  more  than  1,000,000  miles 
in  the  air.  Probably  the  German  ma- 
chines have  covered  a  greater  dis- 
tance; and  the  English,  who  were 
slow  to  take  up  aviation,  have  since 
the  war  been  very  active  in  the  con- 
struction of  aeroplanes  and  the 
training  of  pilots.   In  February  the 


xielgian  towns  were  attacked  by  as 
many  as  forty  British  aeroplanes  at 
a  time. 

With  the  spring  has  come  an  in- 
crease of  activity  in  aerial  warfare, 
and  we  hear  of  several  bomb-drop- 
ping expeditions  almost  every  day. 
Both  Zeppelins  and  Taubes  have 
flown  to  England  four  times  during 
the  week,  but  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine their  route,  purpose  or  the 
extent  of  damage  done  from  the  in- 
formation given  out.  According  to 
the  Berlin  account,  a  Taube  aero- 
plane got  as  far  as  Greenwich,  only 
five  miles  from  London  bridge,  and 
the  Zeppelin"  dirigibles  inflicted  seri- 
ous damage  to  the  British  naval 
yards  on  the  Tyne  and  killed  men  on 
the  patrol  boats.  According  to  the 
London  version  nobody  was  killed 
and  little  injury  was  done  to  prop- 
erty. The  London  Chronicle  reports 
that  the  aeroplane  which  passed 
over  Kent,  dropping  a  dozen  bombs, 
and  the  Zeppelins  which  passed  over 
East  Anglia,  dropping  some  fifty 
bombs,  caused  a  total  loss  of  life  of 
one  blackbird,  one  field  mouse,  one 
chicken  and  two  horses. 

The  Tyne  attack  took  place  on  the 
night  of  April  14.  The  Zeppelin  first 
appeared  over  Blyth  about  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  It  sailed 
south  to  the  Tyne  River  and  thence 
out  to  sea.  Newcastle,  the  great  ship- 
building center,  was  missed  proba- 
bly because  warning  was  given  in 
time   to   have   all   the   lights   in   the 


city  put  out.  Incendiary  bombs 
caused  fires -in  several  of  the  neigh- 
boring towns,  but  these  were  easily 
put  out. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  16th 
two  Zeppelins  visited  Suffolk  and 
dropt  explosive  bombs  on  Lowestoft, 
Southwold  and  other  towns,  but  did  ' 
little  harm  except  to  window  glass. 
In  the  afternoon  a  Taube  flew  over 
Canterbury,  dropping  bombs  on  ; 
nearby  towns. 

A  French  aviator  flew  over  Frei- 
burg in  Baden  on  April  15  in  broad 
daylight,  tho  hidden  by  the  clouds, 
and  dropt  three  bombs  with  fatal  ef- 
fect. One  of  them  exploded  in  a  group 
of  children  playing  in  front  of  the 
station  and  three  of  the  children 
were  instantly  killed  and  horribly 
mangled  by  the  flying  fragments. 
Three  other  children  were  so  severe- 
ly wounded  as  to  die  soon  after.  The 
same  bomb  killed  a  truckman  and 
his  horse  and  mortally  wounded  an- 
other man  near  the  station.  A  sec- 
ond bomb  dropping  in  front  of  the 
Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus 
put  to  death  a  passing  workman, 
and  the  third,  breaking  thru  the  roof 
of  a  house,  tore  off  the  right  arm  of 
a  woman. 


Attacking  Constantinople 
by  Land 


It  seems 
that  the 
army  un- 
der General  d'Amade,  which  has 
been  prepared  to  cooperate  with  the 
fleet   in  the  attack  on   Constantino- 


®  Underwood  &  Underwood 

SAILING   TO    HELP   EUROPEAN    WOMEN    PLAN    A     PERMANENT    PEACE 
The    second    party    of    delegates    from    this    ooiintry    to    the    international    congress  called  by  the  women  of  the  Netherlands.   Mrs.   Pethick  Lawrence, 
of    England,    is    on    the    extreme    left.   Miss   Jane   Addams,   third   from   the    left  in   the  front  row,  is  chairman  of  the  Woman's   Peace  Party  and  will 

write  on    the    work   of   the   congress    for   The    Independent 
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NOVEMBER.    1915!    FORWARD! 


Referendums  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Massachusetts  this  November  carry  the  suffrage 
qeustion  into  the  very  heart  of  the  East  for  decision.  In  New  York  City  the  Woman  Suffrage 
Party   is   sending   out  this   gaudy   lunch-wagon   from   which   Miss   Alberta   Hill   is   seen   talking   to   a 

City  Hall  Park  crowd 

pie,  will   be  landed  on  the  coast  of    six  years  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  $2000. 
European    Turkey,    near   where    the     Five  years  in  the  same  prison,  with 


new  boundary  line  of  Bulgaria 
reaches  the  ^gean.  On  the  14th  ten 
battleships  of  the  Allied  fleet  ap- 
peared off  Enos  and  two  of  them, 
entering  the  bay,  bombarded  the 
Turkish  camp  there.  This  is  about 
100  miles  west  of  Constantinople,  so 
probably  some  nearer  point  on  the 
Gulf  of  Saros  (Xeros)  will  be  occu- 
pied by  the  expedition  as  a  base. 

The  British  steamer  "Manitou," 
formerly  of  the  Atlantic  Transport 
Line,  which  was  conveying  troops 
from  Egypt  to  this  point,  was  at- 
tacked off  the  Island  of  Chios  by  a 
Turkish  torpedo  boat  which  appar- 
ently put  out  from  Smyrna,  altho 
that  port  was  supposed  to  be  closed. 
Three  torpedoes  were  discharged  at 
the  transport.  The  London  report 
says  that  none  of  them  hit,  but  adds 
the  mysterious  statement  that  about 
fifty  of  the  men  on  the  transport 
were  drowned.  The  British  cruiser 
"Minerva"  and  some  destroyers  then 
gave  chase  to  the  torpedo  boat  and 
ran  her  aground  on  the  island.  The 
crew  were  made  prisoners  and  the 
boat  blown  up. 


Sentences  at 
Terre  Haute 


The  sentences  imposed 
in  the  Terre  Haute 
election  fraud  cases, 
when  considered  in  connection  with 
the  prominence  and  official  positions 
of  the  convicted  men,  make  the  pros- 
ecution a  memorable  one.  Of  the  126 
men  indicted,  eighty-nine  pleaded 
guilty  and  twenty-seven  who  went 
to  trial  were  found  guilty  by  a  jury. 
Donn  M.  Roberts,  mayor  of  the  city, 
whom  Judge  Anderson  called  "the 
arch  conspirator,"  was  sentenced  to 
be  imprisoned  in  the  Federal  peni- 
tentiary at  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  for 


a  fine  of  $1000,  is  the  punishment 
prescribed  fcr  Eli  H.  Redman,  judgs 
of    the    Circuit    Court,    and    Dennis 


Shea,  sheriff  of  the  county.  Other 
terms  were  as  follows :  Three 
J  ears  and  $500  for  Harry  S. 
Montgomery,  president  of  the  city's 
Board  of  Public  Works;  Thomas  C. 
Smith,  city  judge;  George  Ehren- 
hardt,  member  of  the  Public  Works 
Board,  and  Edward  R.  Driscoll,  sec- 
retary of  the  County  Democratic 
Committee;  two  years  and  $100  for 
Lewis  Nunley,  assistant  city  engi- 
neer; Elmer  T.  Talbott,  city  comp- 
troller; Hilton  Redman,  son  of  the 
convicted  judge;  John  E.  Green,  a 
merchant,  and  William  S.  Crockett, 
superintendent  of  a  cemetery;  one 
year  and  $100  for  Maurice  Walsh, 
county  sealer  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures ;  John  M.  Masselink,  inspector 
of  weights  and  measures  and  recent- 
ly a  member  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture; Charles  Houghton,  assistant 
custodian  of  the  City  Hall;  Joseph 
O'Mara,  street  commissioner;  Alex- 
ander Aezel,  inspector  of  paving; 
Arthur  Gillis,  clerk  of  election 
board;  Joseph  Strauss,  liquor  sales- 
man, and  George  Sovern,  gambler. 
Only  one  of  those  who  pleaded  guilty 
had  a  prison  sentence.  This  was  Ed- 


kc)   Brown  &  Dawson.   I'hutoijruijh  Jioiu    L  iiiUrwood  >i;   L  ndcruoud 

THE    FOURTH    ESTATE   AT    THE    FRONT 
Office    and    staff — editor,    printer    and    devil — of   the    Hurrah,    the    German    newspaper    with 
quarters    nearest   to    Pp.ris.    It   is    printed   and    published    in    camp    in    the    Argonne,    within 

mile   of  the   foi'emost   trenches 


head- 
half    a 
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Press  Illustrating  Coinpany 

INSIDE  A   FRENCH  HOSPITAL  CAR 

On   the   Kcd   Cross   trains    which    carry   the   wounded   from    the   base   hospitals   to   the    larger    war 

hospitals  there  are  facilities  for  constant  medical  attention  to  the  wounded 


If  not  settled  in  this  way,  it  will  be 
given  to  arbitrators. 

In  Newark,  New  Jersey,  on  the 
11th,  there  was  a  fight  between  the 
employees  of  A.  Hollander  &  Sons, 
fur  dyers,  who  were  on  strike  be- 
cause men  had  been  discharged  for 
organizing  a  union,  and  the  work- 
men employed  in  their  places.  Two 
strikers  were  killed,  and  two  strike- 
breakers, with  a  bystander,  were 
wounded. 

While  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  Cop- 
per Company  has  increased  the 
wages  of  its  12,000  men  by  ten  per 
cent,  thus  restoring  the  rates  in 
force  before  the  Great  War,  there 
has  been  a  reduction  of  about  four- 
teen per  cent  in  the  sheet  and  tin 
plate  mills  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation.  This  was  due  to  what 
is  said  to  have  been  a  larger  reduc- 
tion in  the  mills  of  competing  com- 
panies. 


Little 
Revolutions 


It  was  reported  to  our 
Government   last   week 
that  Rosalvo  Bobo  had 
started  a  new  revolution   in  Hayti. 
He  was  formerly  the  Haytian  minis- 
ter to  Santo  Domingo.   This  move- 


States.  But 
Sam  has  de- 
clined the  of- 
fered Ameri- 
can  fiscal   pro- 


V 


o^ 


ward  Holler,  ex-chief  of  police,  who    contracts  in  the  city  amount  to  more 
is  to  be  confined  for  one  year.  than    $100,000,000    and    include    the 

Twenty  of  those  sentenced  gave  work  on  the  new  union  railroad  ter- 
notice  of  appeal.  It  was  ordered  by  minal,  which  will  call  for  an  expen- 
the  court  that  the  bond  on  appeal  diture  of  $65,000,000.  When  the  ment  against  President  Sam  was  due 
should  be  $10,000  for  each  year,  strike  was  announced,  the  employers  to  a  belief  prevailing  in  the  northern 
Eight  withdrew  their  notice  and  be-  at  once  ordered  a  lockout  of  the  provinces  that  Sam  was  about  to 
gan  to  serve  their  terms.  Three  of  strikers  and  their  union.  They  will  give  control  of.  the  country's  finances 
these  were  Judge  Smith,  Sealer  look  for  nonunion  men.  Governor  to  the  United 
Walsh  and  Street  Commissioner  Dunne  directed  the  State  Board  of 
O'Mara.  The  city  council  has  begun  Arbitration  to  offer  its  services,  but 
impeachment  proceedings  against  there  was  no  indication  that  these 
Mayor  Roberts.  In  the  cases  of  four  would  be  accepted, 
of  the  convicted  men  sentence  was  The  strike  of  street  and  inter- 
suspended  because  they  are  to  be  urban  railway  men  in  Auburn,  New  tectorate  and 
witnesses  for  the  Government  at  the  York,  and  the  vicinity,  which  origi-  has  accepted 
approaching  trial  of  Roy  Shattuck,  nated  in  a  controversy  between  two 
Republican  candidate  for  Congress,     unions  and  which  threatened  to  in-  ^* 

for  fraud  at  the  same  election.  volve  nearly  all   of  the  railways   in  ^ 

"The    evidence,"    said    the   judge,    the  western  part  of  the  state,  has 
when  he  imposed  sentence,  "showed    been  ended  by  a  compromise  agree- 
that  the  saloons  were  the  centers  of    ment,    owing    mainly 
nearly  all  the  corruption  at  the  elec-    to     the      efforts      of 
ticn.   My   notion   is  that  the  saloon     James  M.  Lynch,  the 
will  have  to  go.  I  believe  the  time     State      Commissioner 

of  Labor.  The  men 
have  gone  back  to 
work,  and  the  dis- 
pute is  to  be  submit- 
ted   to    a    conference. 


^ 


or 


,#" 


-jT 


will  come  when  the  people  will  rise 
up  and  smash  the  saloon — at  least, 
as  we  have  it  now." 


^' 


^& 
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,-  .o"  ^  >° 
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Labor 

Controversies 


Building  operations  in 
Chicago  have  been 
checked  by  a  strike  of 
16,000  carpenters,  who  demanded  an 
increase  of  wages  from  sixty-five  to 
seventy  cents  an  hour.  The  employ- 
ers offered  an  addition  of  two  and  a 
half  cents  an  hour,  but  this  was  re- 
jected. About  7000  lathers,  painters 
and  sheet  metal  workers  were  al- 
ready on  strike,  and  the  action  taken 
by  the  carpenters  promises  to  make 
120,000  workmen  idle,  half  of  them 
not  connected  with  unions.  This  la- 
bor movement  ties  up  $30,000,000 
worth  of  building  projects.  Building 
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ADVERTISING   FOR  TEETOTALERS 

This  corner  coupon  is  clipped  from   a  full-page  advertisement  in  the  London   Times,  paid   for  by 

a  number  of  business  men,  and  urging  all  those  who  favored  total  prohibition  to  write   Mr.   Lloyd 

George.  Thirteen  sacks  of   mail — estimated  to  contain  some   70,000   letters^ — ^A■ere   received   in   reply, 

and  the  end  had  not  been   reached.   The  fate  of  the  movement  rests   with   Parliament,  the  ministry 

having  decided   not   to  make   prohibition   a  Government   measure 
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the  aid  of  France,  whose  Government 
lias  procured  for  him  a  loan  of 
$1,000,000. 

Dispatches  from  Minister  Sulli- 
van, saying  that  a  new  revolution 
was  causing  disturbance  in  Santo 
Domingo,  led  to  the  transfer  of  the 
cruiser  "Des  Moines"  from  Progreso 
to  Dominican  waters.  The  revolt  is 
said  to  be  related  to  a  quarrel  of  the 
President  with  Congress. 

The  rebellion  in  Nicaragua  has 
been  subdued,  and  the  Government 
controls  the  situation.  Dr.  Salvador 
Castrillo,  formerly  Nicaragua's  Min- 
ister at  Washington,  was  the  leader 
of  the  revolt.  He  proclaimed  himself 
Provisional  President  and  issued 
three  decrees.  The  first  repealed  the 
law  which  established  a  currency 
unit.  The  second  said  that  political 
offenders  should  not  be  punished  by 
imprisonment,  and  in  the  third  he 
ordered  that  the  French  language 
should  be  used  in  all  displomatic 
business.  Those  rebels  who  were 
active  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital 
were  surrounded  and  their  com- 
mander was  captured.  Others  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Leon  were  routed 
by  the  Government  troops. 

General  Obregon's  report 
Villa  and       ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^j^  ^-^j^ 

Obregon  yjjj^  ^^  Celaya  was  mis- 
leading, but  it  appears  that  Villa's 
forces,  having  entered  the  city,  were 
driven  out  of  it,  with  a  loss  of  4000. 
He  sent  1000  of  his  wounded  to  Gua- 
dalajara. This  battle  took  place  on 
the  6th  and  7th,  and  continued  for 
thirty-eight  hours.  Afterward  Villa 
said  that  he  had  Obregon  surround- 
ed. The  latter  declined  to  come  out 
of  the  city  and  fight  in  the  open. 

The  next  battle  was  fought  on  the 
14th  and  15th.  There  are  conflicting 
reports  about  it,  but  the  evidence 
points  to  Villa's  defeat.  In  a  long  tel- 
egram which  has  been  published, 
Obregon  declared  that  Villa's  forces 
were  routed,  with  a  loss  of  14,000 
men.  He  captured  8000  prisoners. 
5000  rifles  and  thirty  cannon,  he 
added,  and  was  pursuing  the  enemy. 
But  his  own  loss  was  only  200.  This 
seemed  incredible,  but  it  was  believed 
in  Vera  Cruz,  where  the  church  bells 
were  rung  and  the  victory  was  cele- 
brated by  parades.  Carranza  sent  to 
Washington  a  repetition  of  Obregon's 
report.  On  the  other  hand.  Villa  tele- 
graphed that  he  still  held  all  his  po- 
sitions and  was  making  preparations 
for  a  decisive  battle. 

The  fighting  at  Matamoras  con- 
tinued, but  the  garrison  made  an  effi- 
cient defense  and  in  one  sortie  killed 
300  Villistas.  There  is  an  epidemic  of 
small-pox  in  the  city.  Bullets  have 
been  falling  in  Brownsville,  but  no 
American  resident  has  been  wounded. 


\c)  Bain  News  Service 

DR.  HARRY  PLOTZ 
The  young  doctor — not  yet  twenty-five — who  has 
isolated  the  bacillus  of  typhus  fever  and  dis- 
covered a  vaccine  with  which  Dr.  Hans  Zinsser, 
bacteriologist  of  the  Rockefeller-Red  Cross  ex- 
pedition to  Serbia,  wa.s  inoculated  before  sail- 
ing to  that  typhus-ridden  country.  Dr.  Plotz  was 
graduated  from  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  in  New  York  in  1913  and  is  attached 
to  the  Mt.   Sinai  Hospital 


At  the  end  of  the  week  Villa  with- 
drew a  part  of  his  force  because  he 
needed  it  at  Celaya.  General  Monclo- 
vio  Herrera  routed  another  part  of 
Villa's  army  thirty  miles  south  of 
Laredo  and  put  to  death  200  prison- 
ers. Two  or  three  days  later  he  was 
killed  by  his  own  men.  Some  say  they 
mistook  him  for  a  Villista;  others 
call  it  assassination. 

The  port  of  Tuxpam  was  taken  by 
Villa's  men,  but  they  were  soon  driv- 
en out  of  it.  Our  Government  is  send- 
ing a  warship  to  carry  foreigners 
away  from  the  city.  An  army  trans- 
port is  to  serve  the  foreign  residents 
of  Tampico  in  the  same  way.  The  oil 
industry  there  is  paralyzed,  and  a 
majority  of  them  are  destitute.  The 
Brazilian  Minister  has  procured  a 
train  which  will  carry  300  Americans 
from  the  capital  to  Vera  Cruz.  This 
will  be  done  with  the  consent  and  aid 
of  both  Zapata  and  Carranza. 


Huerta  Defends 
Himself 


Underwood  A-  U-nderwood 

IN   MEXICO'S    LITTLE    WAR 

A  little  soldier  —  twelve  years  old  —  in  Villa's 
army.  He  was  killed  at  Matamoros  the  other 
day.  The  revolutions  in  Mexico  may  be  expected 
to  drag  along  at  a  low  potential  till  the  Euro- 
pean   war   is    over,    and    then 


Huerta,  formerly 
President  of  Mex- 
ico, arrived  and 
landed  at  New  York  last  week,  ac- 
companied by  his  private  secretary 
and  Abraham  Rabner,  his  financial 
adviser.  Rabner's  brother  is  trying 
to  get  possession  of  1,000,000  rounds 
of  ammunition,  10,000  rifles  and 
twenty-five  machine  guns  which 
were  consigned  to  the  Huerta  Gov- 
ernment but  were  seized  in  April 
last  by  our  Government,  which  holds 
them.  Huerta  asserted  that  he  was 
traveling  for  pleasure  and  that  he 
intended  to  remain  in  this  country  a 
month  or  two.  He  denied  that  he  was 
thinking  of  visiting  Mexico. 

To  the  press  he  gave  a  long  signed 
statement.  In  it  he  denied  that  he 
was  responsible  for  the  killing  of 
President  Madero.  He  knew  who  was 
responsible,  but  he  would  not  tell.  It 
was  "a  soldier's  secret."  But  he  at- 
tacked Madero,  saying  the  latter  had 
been  elected  by  the  help  of  thousands 
of  released  criminals,  the  Treasury's 
money,  and  the  bayonets  of  bandits. 
Madero,  he  continued,  had  annihi- 
lated Mexican  union,  prostituted  the 
discipline  of  the  army,  dissipated 
the  Treasury  surplus,  and  sowed  the 
seeds  of  anarchy.  He  commended  his 
own  administration  and  complained 
that  the  American  people  had  been 
misled  about  him  by  their  newspa- 
pers. The  many  recent  crimes  and 
outrages  in  Mexico  were  due  to  Ma- 
dero's  anarchical  propaganda.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  had  not  been  fair  to 
him.  He  had  retired  from  office,  hop- 
ing thus  to  help  his  neople.  Anarchy 
was  too  soft  a  word  for  the  situation 
in  Mexico  at  present.  But  he  was  con- 
fident that  the  country  would  be 
.=;f)ved,  not  by  a  bandit,  but  by  a 
strong  man — he  would  not  say  who. 


.otidon  Sj'Icei-'-j.  ©  N.   Y.  H. 

AMMUNITION   VANISHES   QUICKLY— THE   FRENCH   ALONE   FIRED    180,000   SHELLS   A  DAY  AT   THE   MARNE 

THE  BUSINESS  OF  SELLING  DEATH 

BY  ONE  OF  THE  SALESMEN 


1AM  a  war-contractor 
in  a  very  large  way. 
Of  course  I  know  that 
nearly  all  the  handsome 
young  automobile  sales- 
men who  decorate  the 
lobbies  of  the  Broadway 
hotels  are  my,  keenest 
competitors,  but  I  am 
still  in  this  greatest  of 
modern  business  games 
and  will  remain  in  as 
long  as  the  fighting  goes 
on. 

I  am  in  this  new  deal 
solely  because  I  need  a 
yacht,  a  rather  good 
house  just  off  Fifth  Ave- 
nue and  a  few  more 
bonds  in  my  safety  de- 
posit box.  My  neutrality 
exceeds  even  that  of 
Bryan  and  Bartholdt,  for 
I  will  willingly  sell  to  any 
fighter  who  has  the  price 
and  can  get  his  goods  home,  since 
my  invariable  terms  are  C.O.D.  New 
York  docks. 

This  great  game  is  quite  new  to 
me.  I  am  a  lawyer  and  have  for  the 
past  twenty  years  been  engaged  in 
the  development  of  large  American 
industries.  I  have  lived  abroad;  in 
England,  France  and  Germany.  When 
the  Great  War  broke  out  I  was  down 
on  the  troubled  Mexican  border  en- 
gaged in  a  very  delicate  affair  which 
detained  me,  so  I  reached  New  York 
late  last  November  with  no  thought 


The  balance  of  trade  has  swung  rapidly  in  the  last  few 
months  to  the  side  of  the  United  States.  Our  exports, 
mounting  feverishly,  have  come  greatly  to  overtop  our 
imports.  Influential  factors  in  this  result  are  the  steadily 
growing  sales  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  to  the 
warring  nations.  Out  of  this  grim  business  of  "selling 
death"  has  sprung  a  new  functionary  of  business — the 
middleinan  between  the  big  contracting  groups,  who 
secures  the  orders  from,  foreign  governments,  and  the 
American  manufacturers.  He  serves  the  contractor,  and 
thru  him  the  foreign  governm.ent,  by  showing  them  the 
Way  to  the  m,en  who  have  or  can  make  the  supplies  of 
war  they  sorely  need.  He  serves  the  m.anufacturer  of 
arms  and  munitions,  clothing  and  equipment,  by  bring- 
ing his  market  to  him.  Here  is  the  story  of  such  an 
intermediary,  told  with  complete  frankness  and  a  kind 
of  picturesque  cynicism.  H  raises  in  practical  form  the 
vexing  question  of  the  duty  of  neutrality  in  relation  to 
the  sale  of  munitions  of  war  to  belligerents.  It  also 
suggests  the  no  less  difficult  question  of  the  attitude 
which  lovers  of  peace  should  adopt  toward  this  business 
of  "selling  death" — a  question  by  no  means  so  simple 
as  might  at  first  appear.  These  questions  are  discussed 
editorially  on  another  page  in  this  issue. — The  Editor. 


whatever  of  being  a  war-contractor. 
One  day  I  dropt  in  on  one  of  my  most 
important  allies  in  business — a  rath- 
er sedate,  polite  gentleman,  whose 
quiet  offices  look  down  on  surging 
Broadway,  twenty  stories  below.  He 
told  me  that  he  was  selling  to  the 
Allies,  gave  me  some  details,  exhibit- 
ed a  deadly-looking  Lee-Enfield  rifle, 
with  drawings  and  specifications; 
some  hob-nailed  shoes ;  several  styles 
of  a  sort  of  harness  for  infantry,  in 
leather  and  fabric;  some  samples  of 
cartridges  and  shells  and  heaps  of 


cables  and  letters  regard- 
ing the  articles.  I  was  in- 
terested and  promptly 
decided  to  get  busy  and 
go  after  some  of  these 
big  orders  and  take  my 
chances  of  making  a 
profit. 

I  recollected  that  my 
grandfather  had  made  a 
couple  of  million  dollars 
running  the  blockade 
during  the  Confederate 
war  (it  was  all  in  Con- 
federate money,  tho)  and 
perhaps  I  might  be  as 
lucky  in  this  uproar. 

I  am  ignorant  of  rifles, 
beyond  my  hunting  ex- 
periences and  what  my 
father  told  me  of  his  ex- 
periences in  the  Confed- 
erate army.  I  don't  know 
anything  about  naval  af- 
fairs, other  than  my 
yachting  days  and  life  aboard 
trans-Atlantic  liners.  However,  I 
am  accustomed  to  think  in  very 
large  sums  and  to  gather  around 
me  experts  as  I  need  them;  experts 
are  cheap  and  useful.  Meeting  emer- 
gencies is  my  specialty.  My  knowl- 
edge of  American  resources  is  broad. 
My  connections  in  Wall  Street  are 
strong.  So,  without  an  instant's  hesi- 
tation, I  was  sitting  in  this  game 
and  I  have  toiled  day,  night  and  quiet 
Sundays  ever  since. 

This  is  about  how  it  works  out.  At 
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present  the  Allies  are  the  principal 
buyers,  for  they  control  the  sea. 
Some  of  the  smaller  endangered  na- 
tions have  bought  heavily  and  some 
of  the  neutrals  less  in  danger  have 
replenished  their  ammunition  wag- 
ons and  forts.  Germany  is  after  cot- 
ton and  gets  rubber  and  copper  thru 
her  neutral  neighbors,  more  or  less. 
If  we  could  only  manage  to  get  war 
materials  into  Germany  at  present 
prices,  we  would  sell  them  largely,  but 
the  British  blockade  cuts  us  off  from 
these  vast  profits.  Greece  is  very  ac- 
tive; buying  uniforms,  flour,  pow- 
der; trying  hard  to  place  an  order 
for  600,000  rifles  since  the  gun- 
works  at  Liege  are  closed  to  her 
agents.  This  trifling  order  was  tossed 
aside  as  too  small.  Rumania  is  after 
ammunition  and  Serbia  and  Bulgaria 
are  equally  active,  but  their  orders 
are  small. 

England  is  fairly  well  off  in  rifles, 
, shoes  and  ammunition;  France  is 
doing  pretty  well,  but  Russia  is  fear- 
fully short  of  everything.  Germany  is 
best  equipped  and  I  know  that  the 
great  shops  at  Essen  and  Liege  are 
working  day  and  night.  The  daily 
press  amuses  me  very  much,  when  I 
have  time  to  read,  with  their  silly 
"war-news."  Not  one  has  noted  the 
activities   at   Liege.    Belgian   resist- 
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ance  last  fall  stalled  Germany;  Bel- 
gian industry  may  yet  save  the  Kai- 
ser, Germany  is  one  vast  workshop 
which  will  go  on  producing  munitions 
as  long  as  there  is  an  ounce  of  cop- 
per in  a  hausfrau's  kitchen.  Their 
shortage  is  never  going  to  be  in  food, 
but  in  copper,  cotton,  rubber  and 
gasoline. 

As  to  myself  and  my  associates,  we 
are  mainly  lawyers,  private  bankers 
and  large  industrial  promoters.  Our 
offices  are  in  the  Wall  Street  district 
and  are  manned  by  capable  subordi- 
nates who  know  how  to  keep  their 
mouths  shut  and  work  hard.  The 
banks  like  us  and  never  keep  us  wait- 
ing. Our  capital  is  not  large,  but  we 
can  command  any  needed  sum  in  a 
day. 

The  buyers  are  in  New  York; 
quiet,  reserved  chaps  who  prefer  our 
Broadway  hotels,  where  they  live 
well.  They  have  no  offices,  as  high 
rents  seem  to  them  a  waste.  Huge 
credits  are  open  at  our  principal 
banks.  Samples  of  rifles,  shoes,  cloth- 
ing, etc.,  accompanied  by  elaborate 
specifications,  are  in  our  hands.  All 
dealings  are  finally  with  the  actual 
manufacturer,  but  we  make  the 
trades  and  the  financial  arrange- 
ments. We  call  $700,000  a  small  or- 
der and  the  big  ones  run  to  $30,- 
000,000.  The  terms:  Buyer  agrees  to 
pay  a  cash  sum  on  signing  contract 
and  the  balance  as  goods  are  deliv- 
ered at  an  American  port,  giving 
New  York  bank  credit  to  protect  this 
deferred  payment.  Seller  gives  bond 
to  fulfil  contract,  shows  that  he  has 
the  mechanical  and  financial  ability 
to  make  good,  and  gets  busy. 

I  cannot  divulge  prices,  but  I  will 
say  that  many  important  lines  are 
absolutely  sold  out  for  two  years 
ahead  and  prices  on  essential  ingre- 
dients on  many  orders  trebled  m 
price  by  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. As  to  profits,  I  may  merely 
state  that  we  have  to  divide  with 
many  and  they  are  greedy.  The  profit 
side  reminds  me  of  a  story  that  a 
Scotchman  told  me  in  the  Savage 
Club,  London,  several  years  ago.  "My 
father  was  a  maker  of  rifles  in  1861. 
One  Bulloch,  uncle  of  your  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, and  one  Wilson,  whose  grand- 
daughter married  one  of  our  dukes, 
called  and  offered  father  his  regular 
price,  $15  per  rifle,  with  a  bonus  of 
$45  if  he  would  deliver  the  arms  in 
the  Confederacy.  Father  nearly  wore 
out  the  carpet  tramping  up  and 
down,  but  he  could  not  plan  to  beat 
the  Yankee  blockade." 

Closed  contracts  leave  us  free  to 
put  over  others.  The  cable  is  our  tel- 
ephone. Expense  is  nothing.  Time  is 
everything.  One  chemical  iumped 
twenty  cents  a  pound  overnight ;  an- 
other fifty  cents  in  a  week  and  will 


go  to  $10  a  pound  by  May.  One  order 
for  $250,000  was  accepted  and  the 
cable  fluttered  in  next  day  asking  for 
five  millions  more  at  the  same  price. 
One  for  six  millions  was  flashed  back 
at  thirty-four  millions.  We  could  not 
fill  either  increased  order  as  even 
this  country  has  its  limits,  strive  as 
we  will. 

This  is  where  the  trouble  comes  in 
and  precisely  why  we  are  necessary 
and  American  manufacturers  so  help- 
less. Our  business  men  are  clever  and 
industrious,  but  utterly  lacking  in 
ability  to  grasp  this  vast  situation  or 
meet  its  terrible  emergencies.  They 
tried,  at  first,  frantically.  Rushed 
their  best  salesmen  over  to  Europe. 
They  failed  completely  and  the  boss 
beat  it  over  after  them  and  met  fail- 
ure. They  tried  to  change  European 
methods  of  doing  business  and  got 
mad  on  being  turned  down!  They 
promised  anything  and  everything  to 
anybody  and  talked  themselves  out  of 
favor  with  certain  high  personages. 
It  is  a  new  experience  for  a  big  man 
among  us  to  be  ordered  out  of  a  gov- 
ernment office,  but  it  happened.  Our 
manufacturers  lack  patience  and  can- 
not grasp  that  this  is  war — and  the 
terrible  time  element  involved. 
Things  to  kill  men  with  are  useful 
only  if  they  arrive  on  time  in  perfect 
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sequence  and  quantity.  We  get  these 
huge  orders  because  we  can  literally 
recruit  and  organize  the  willing,  ca- 
pable but  utterly  inexperienced 
American  manufacturers.  We  are  the 
"General  Staff"  for  our  people  who 
wish  to  sell.  We  exist  because  we  are 
necessary. 

A  striking  phase  of  this  greatest 
of  wars  is  this :  it  is  an  impersonal, 
corporate  war;  a  war  waged  by  men 
who  know  nothing  of  war  and  care 
less.  It  is  the  resources  of  the  whole 
world  being  rapidly  organized  and 
used  up  mighty  fast.  Why,  the 
French  army  alone  fired  180,000 
shells  a  daj-  in  the  long  battle  of  the 
Marne.  My  best  contractor  can  only 
turn  out  7000  a  day.  The  fighters 
blaze  away  seventy  million  cartridges 
a  day.  All  France  cannot  make  but  a 
paltry  70,000  shells  a  day.  The  little 
wars  along  the  edges  are  almost  re- 
duced to  using  clubs  and  arrows. 
Kitchener,  Joffre  and  the  Kaiser  are 
not  so  important  as  the  man  who 
leases  a  bunch  of  factories  and  con- 
verts them  into  ammunition  plants 
overnight.  Such  men  are  now  put- 
ting together  a  great  War  Trust  for 
each  side  in  the  field.  I  am  convinced 
that  civilization  is  going  in  pretty 
deep.  They  are  staking  all  on  this 
contest  and  neither  side  will  give  in, 
but  fight  it  to  a  finish.  National  ex- 
haustion is  the  only  logical  end. 
Some  of  the  peace  people  amuse  me 
in  their  efforts  to  speak  about  this 
war.  I  wish  they  could  look  over  my 
desk  and  see  the  business  side  of 
war;  its  regularity  and  its  efficiency. 
We  have  simply  applied  modern  busi- 
ness methods  to  making  war  and  are 
killing  men  by  machinery  in  up-to- 
date  fashion. 

There    are    no    true 

neutrals  anywhere. 

This    is    a    free,    open 

scrap  and  every  living 

man,  woman  and  child; 

every  beast  and   bird; 

every   article   of   value 

on     earth     is     being 

dragged  into  this  stu- 
pendous maelstrom,  for 

in  its  effects  it  reaches 

all.    You    doubt    this? 

Keep     your     eye     on 

prices.  Wheat  up;  cot- 
ton   down.     Wait    and 

see;  it  will  reach  even 

you  in  time. 

In  our  offices  we  sit, 

with     gleaming     rifles, 

heavy   shells,   powerful 

explosives    and    useful 

articles   about   us.    We 

telephone,        telegraph 

and  cable  to  the   ends 

of  the  earth  for  infor- 
mation; we  scribble  on 

""scraps      of      paper" ; 


plan  and  arrange  to  organize 
mighty  forces  that  are  being  used  to 
fight  battles.  Our  figures  are  correct 
— they  have  to  be.  Our  secrets?  Sure- 
ly we  have  them;  in  the  safe.  We 
scarcely  ever  think  of  human  beings 
using  our  supplies  to  fight — to  kill. 
One  day  I  heard  this :  "That  Enfield 
sight-guard  showed  up  in  a  Times 
Sunday  picture.  A  dead  fellow  had 
his  rifle  sticking  up  and  I  saw  it." 

The  foreign  buyers  are  middle- 
aged  military  and  naval  men  from 
the  ordnance  and  supply  departments 
and  not  exactly  the  type  of  heroic 
soldier  impressionable  girls  fall  in 
love  with  and  marry.  They  don't  joke. 

We  play  no  favorites.  It  is  busi- 
ness, pure  and  simple,  with  us  all  the 
time.  We  do  not  talk  war-news;  we 
haven't  time.  It's  all  we  can  do  to 
attend  to  the  details  and  meet  the 
rapid  changes  of  the  day's  struggle 
to  close  orders.  All  this  contracting  is 
divided  up  like  a  department  store.  I 
know  nothing  of  the  feeding  of 
armies;  I  am  interested  only  in  the 
arms  and  ammunition  and  a  little  in 
clothes  and  harness.  Ocean  freights 
do  not  concern  us,  since  all  that  is 
arranged  by  the  buyers. 

From  "scraps  of  paper"  on  my 
desk  I  glean  a  few  facts.  My  sources 
are  the  best  in  the  world.  Here  are 
the  present  numbers  in  arms  either 
at  the  front  or  in  training.  The  num- 
bers seem  to  be  vastly  larger  than 
the  public  believes.  England,  three 
million;  Russia,  six  million;  France, 
four  million;  Serbia,  three  hundred 
thousand,  and  Belgium  two  hundred 
thousand — total  for  the  Allies,  thir- 
teen million  five  hundred  thousand. 
Japan  is  omitted  for  good  reasons. 
On  the  other  side:  Germany,  six  to 


THE    HINT    WITHIN 

BY  STEPHEN  PHILLIPS 

At  moments,  when  night  relaxes,  and  stars  go  seaward, 

Soft  hath  come  o'er  me  a  thought ; 
That  perchance  we  dream  awry  if  we  dream  the  Creator 

Aloof,  apart  from  ourselves ; 
That  a  Power  outside  us  forbids,  chastizes  and  drives  us, 

Wherefore  we  know  not,  nor  guess. 
0  brother,  hath  never  a  splendid  hint  surprized  thee 

That  to  rule  we  have  but  to  claim  ? 
That  ours  are  Orion,  Arcturus,  the  Pleiades, 

The  gorgeous  fall  of  the  Sun? 
That  ours  are  Death  and  Bliss,  and  Renunciation, 

And  the  keys  of  all  Heavens  and  Hells  ? 
What  if  the  thief,  the  murderer,  even  found  guilty, 

Be  but  glimmering  low  in  his  light. 
And  the  murder  or  theft  delay  but  a  final  kingdom; 

Delay  it,  alas,  how  long? 
What  if  apart  from  ourselves,  never  God  existed, 

But  that  we,  we  ourselves  are  God? 


eight  million;  Austria,  four  million; 
Turkey,  one  million — total  for  the 
empires,  eleven  to  thirteen  million 
men.  For  comparison,  note  that  the 
Confederates  had  only  six  hundred 
thousand  to  the  Federals'  three  mil- 
lion men  and  yet  they  held  out  four 
years ! 

Another  of  my  notes  shows  the 
initial  cost  of  equipping  just  one  pri- 
vate soldier  in  all  these  struggling 
millions.  Gun,  $25;  1000  cartridges, 
$35;  uniform,  $8;  underwear,  $3; 
harness  (belt,  knapsack,  etc.),  $9; 
shoes,  $3;  blanket,  $3;  extras,  $5  to 
$9.  Total,  $91  to  $95.  The  average 
life  of  a  uniform  is  two  weeks;  a 
rifle,  six  months.  It  requires  two  and 
a  half  rifles  to  a  man  at  the  start. 
The  remarkable  feature  of  this  war 
is  the  rapid  waste  of  equipment  of 
every  kind.  I  estimate  that  if  peace 
does  not  take  place  before  long  ex- 
haustion will  set  in  during  1917,  but 
no  man  can  foresee  anything  in  this 
event;  it  is  too  big  and  too  strange 
to  human  intelligence;  all  we  can  do 
is  to  live  each  day  as  it  comes  along. 
Civilization  is  surely  on  fire  and  the 
fire  is  spreading ;  driven  by  the  fierce 
wind  of  circumstance  it  sweeps  over 
the  realities  of  the  whole  world  and 
there  is  no  telling  where  it  will  end. 
Comedy  invades  even  our  very 
serious  councils.  We  can  spot  the 
would-be  worthless  man  when  he  be- 
gins to  talk  of  getting  those  three 
hundred  thousand  old  Krag  rifles 
that  are  stored  up  in  our  Government 
arsenals.  Those  rifles  have  been  sold 
fifty  times — and  never  delivered  once 
and  they  never  will  be.  They  were 
held  at  $9  before  the  war;  I  could 
get  $50  for  them  today.  They  are  ut- 
terly unobtainable. 

Another  kind  of  pest 
is  the  man  who  offers 
to  deliver  the  hundred 
thousand  Mausers  that 
Huerta  left  in  Vera 
Cruz.  This  fellow 
winds  up  by  asking  for 
a  small  advance  pay- 
ment to  travel  to  Mex- 
ico. Sometimes  we  are 
bothered  by  the  little 
man  with  the  big 
man's  letter  of  intro- 
duction. His  interview 
begins  by  an  assurance 
that  he  "has  a  friend 
of  a  friend  of  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Kitch- 
ener" and  winds  up  by 
solemnly  confiding  to 
us  that  he  is  followed 
by  detectives!  Of 
course  there  is  espion- 
age, even  in  New  York, 
but  that  is  harmless 
and  I  have  got  used 
to  it. 


^s  J-   Horace  MeFarland  Company 


IN     AN     OLD     GARDEN 


HERE,     IN     THIS     SKQ\IFSTERED    CLOSE 
BLOOM     THE     HYACINTH     AND     ROSE; 
HERK    BESIDE    THE    MODEST    STOCK 
FLAUNTS    THE    FLARING    HOLLYHOCK  ; 
HERE,    WITHOUT    A    PANG,    ONE    SEES 
RANKS,     CONDITIONS,     AND     DEGREES. 


HERE,    IX    ALLEYS    COOL    AND    GREEN, 
?'AR     AHEAD     THE     THRUSH     IS     SEEN  ; 
HERE    ALONG    THE    SOUTHERN    WALL 
KEEPS    THE    BEE     HIS    FESTIVAL  ; 

ALL    IS    QUIET    ELSE AFAR 

SOUNDS    OF    TOIL   AND   TUMULT    ARE. 


ALL    THE    SEASONS    RUN    THEIR    RACE 
IN    THIS    QUIET    RESTING    PLACE  : 
PEACH,     AND    APRICOT,    AND     FIG 
HERE    WILL    RIPEN    AND    GROW    BIG; 

HERE    IS     STORE    AND    OVERPLUS, 

MORE    HAD    NOT    ALCINOUS  ! 


HERE    BE    SHADOWS    LARGE    AND    LONG  ; 

HERK    BE    SPACES     MEET    FOR     SONG  ; 
GRANT,     O    GARDEN-GOD,     THAT     I, 

NOW     THAT    NONE    PROFANE    IS     NIGH, 

NOW    THAT    MOOD    AND    MOMENT    PLEASE, 
FIND    THE    FAIK    PIERIUES  ! 


-Austin    Dobson 


GRANDMOTHER'S  GARDEN 

BY    E.    P.    POWELL 

AUTHOR  OF   "THE  COUNTRY   HOME,"    "HOW  TO  LIVE  IN  THE  COUNTRY' 


WE  are  not  quite  sure  that 
we  have  ibeen  making 
progress  of  a  genuine  sort 
all  thru  these  years  since  gardens 
stopped  being  grandmotherly.  In  our 
own  gardens  things  climb  over  each 
other  to  get  a  breath  of  air  and  a 
streak  of  sunshine.  Grapes  and  pas- 
sion vines  twist  together,  and  on  our 
verandas  a  rose  can  scarcely  get 
leave  to  exist.  The  old-fashioned 
garden  had  an  old-fashioned  formal- 
ity about  it,  to  be  sure,  but  it  did  not 
have  any  more  varieties  than  could 
be  talked  over  by  the  grannies  when 
they  visited  each  other. 

Of  all  plants  these  ladies  loved 
best  pinks  and  sweet  peas.  The  sweet 
peas  were  of  the  old  style,  and  sweet 
they  were.  They  ran  over  brush  until 
they  got  to  the  trellis  of  clothes  line, 
and  there  they  built  a  hedge  hard  to 
beat.  One  might  smell  them  thru  the 
whole  garden,  the  odor  mingled  with 
that  of  honeysuckles  just  across  the 
path.  We  like  to  take  a  whole  lap  full 
to  school ;  we  mean  we  used  to  like  to 
do  it,  to  Lucy;  and  she,  on  the  sly, 
would  give  us  as  many  kisses  as  one 
might  count  while  the  schoolma'am's 
back  was  turned.  It  was  a  good  thing 
that  floors  creaked  in  those  days,  and 
one  might  know  when  to  be  on  the 
sly.  Does  anybody  know  where  we 
can  find  a  bunch  of  the  old  genuine 
grass  pinks ;  I  mean  the  roots  ? 

Tulips  and  jonquils  came. next  in 
favor,  and  with  them,  of  course, 
were  the  golden  daffodils.  We  always 
did  love  tulips  and  always  will.  It  is 
a  wonderful  flower,  because  you  can 
have  so  many  of  them.  If  you  will 
but  stick  them  into  your  strawberry 
bed,  they  will  come  up  and  blossom 
and  then  get  out  of  the  way  before 
the  strawberries  need  the  sunshine 
and  the  dews.  So  one  may  have  two 
of  the  finest  things'in  the  world  com- 
bined. There  is  a  dignity  about  this 
flower,  and  then  there  is  a  certain 
dignity  of  character  in  the  jonquil — 
but  we  think  not  so  much  of  it.  The 
spicy  flavor  varies  almost  as  much 
as  the  striping  and  the  spotting.  We 
love  all  this  group,  and  in  our  north- 
ern garden  never  can  get  too  many 
of  them.  An  old  tulip  couch,  where 
hundreds  of  them  have  been  culti- 
vated, will  never  wear  out.  The  bulbs 
multiply  for  years  after  the  ground 
has  been  turned  to  sod,  and  up  comes 
the  memory  of  old  gardens,  laughing 
thru  the  meadow  grass,  daffodils 
winking  with  the  dandelions. 

As  we  remember  the  old  garden, 
there  was  abundant  color  in  all  sea- 
sons. Somewhere  these  dear  old 
women  had  got  a  sunflower  that  was 


not  big  enough  to  grow  for  chicken 
feed,  and  they  were  growing  them 
along  the  grape  arbors.  They  were 
not  so  bad  after  all  for  bouquets,  for 
a  single  flower  was  allowed  to  fill  the 
whole  dish.  Carrot  leaves  were  al- 
ready exquisitely  beautiful  in  those 
days,  but  I  do  not  remember  that 
beets  had  become  crimson  leaved, 
or  that  the  vegetable  garden  was 
valued  for  its  florescence — with  one 
exception.  If  you  must  know  what 
one  flower  of  our  grandmother  still 
best  holds  its  own  it  is  that  wonder- 
ful pickle  flower,  the  nasturtium.  A 
wonderful  sweet  flower,  teasing  you 
with  all  sorts  of  color,  and  asking 
only  the  poorest  soil,  the  "sturtion" 
still  is  worthy  of  highest  praise. 

These  dear  grandmothers  did  not 
know  the  pansy,  but  they  got  on  very 
well  without  it,  so  long  as  they  had 
the  johnnie-jump-up.  We  do  not 
know  whether  this  little  flower  was 
the  parent  of  the  gorgeous  pansy  or 
not,  but  we  do  know  that  it  is  one  of 
the  sweetest  and  prettiest  little  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet.  A  small  bunch 
of  them  would  serve  for  a  buttonhole 
bouquet,  and  they  did  nicely  in  sau- 
cers placed  in  our  bedrooms. 

There  were  two  or  three  kinds  of 
roses  only,  but  truly  we  would  like  to 
see  all  of  these  brought  back  once 
more  into  the  garden.  How  many  of 
our  readers  remember  the  cinnamon 
rose?  It  was  not  large,  but  it  had  a 
nice  color,  and  that  real  raggedness 
that  goes  with  abundant  flowering. 
The  cinnamon  rose  stood  in  the  cor- 
ner of  the  fence,  out  of  the  way,  and 
just  blossomed  all  over. 

Down  here  in  Florida  we  have 
the  Cherokee  rose,  that  grows  all 
over  the  houses  of  the  "darkies," 
and  covers  our  sheds  and  hen  houses, 
but  it  is  not  quite  up  to  the  cinna- 
mon rose.  Lower  down,  not  more 
than  two  feet  high,  generally  border- 
ing the  path  to  the  street,  and  mixed 
in  with  the  red  and  white  peonies, 
was  the  Thousand-to-one  rose.  That 
means  a  rose  that  gave  a  thousand 
petals  to  every  blossom.  We  never 
counted  them,  but  really  those  roses 
were  huge  and  sweet  and  should 
never  have  gone  out  of  fashion.  They 
were  also  called  cabbage  roses.  We 
have  them  still,  growing  along  with 
Druskies  and  Marechal  Neils;  but 
we  have  no  longer,  alas!  either  the 
grandmother  or  the  mother.  We 
wonder  if  they  are  still  cultivating 
roses  in  Paradise. 

A  little  later  there  came  about  two 
climbing  roses:  the  Baltimore  Belle 
f  nd  the  Queen  of  the  Prairies.  Bless 
us !  but  how  these  did  win  the  hearts 


of  our  mothers!  I  have  a  Baltimore 
Belle  modestly  covering  a  whole  shed 
roof,  and  yielding  in  May  such 
bunches  of  sweetness  and  delicacj'  as 
fascinated  my  forbears.  The  Queen 
of  the  Prairies  is  a  bit  coarser,  but 
it  is  a  great  thing,  all  thru  the  farm- 
yards where  it  can  be  allowed  to 
cover  a  stump  or  climb  a  fence. 

We  could  talk  a  good  while  longer 
about  this  dear  old  garden,  where  we 
used  to  lie  down  by  the  side  of  a 
brook  and  pick  watercress;  or  sit  on 
a  stone  and  patter  our  feet  in  the 
water  for  the  fish  to  nibble;  but  as 
we  remember  it  we  see  just  now  only 
one  more  flower  as  notable  as  those 
we  have  named,  or  nearlj^  so.  It  grew 
high  upon  the  banks  next  the  house. 
We  wonder  how  often  some  little  girl 
or  boy  pulled  open  the  gate  and  mod- 
estly begged  for  a  "piny."  Some  said 
"pinny,"  and  for  that  matter  it  did 
no  harm,  as  grandmother  herself 
always  said  "pinies."  How  proud  a 
day  it  was  when  a  magnificent 
double  white  was  planted  alongside 
the  superb  old  crimson ! 

To  be  sure,  the  world  has  im- 
proved, and  as  for  the  new  flowers 
there  is  no  end  of  them;  yet  there 
come  times  when  the  world  needs  a 
rest,  a  sort  of  general  world  sleep. 
We  would  like  to  see  all  the  old 
grandmothers  back  again  for  a  spell, 
and  in  full  charge  of  the  houses  and 
gardens.  They  deserve  it;  did  they 
not  do  well  enough  to  give  them  a 
longer  lease  of  life?  We  were  happy 
under  their  rule.  Yes!  let  us  go  back 
and  be  at  peace. 

And  now,  as  we  look  back,  we  see 
there  was  this  about  those  old  time 
gardens,  that  they  were  drawing- 
rooms  for  friendly  intercourse;  they 
were  not  reserved  for  flowers  alone, 
but  for  folk  also.  Best  of  all  was  the 
kindly  intercourse,  the  exchange  of 
garden  lore,  and  the  rich  delight  of 
sharing  what  one  most  enjoyed.  The 
world  was  very  small  in  those  days 
and  the  people  got  together  in  their 
churches  and  their  gardens,  without 
hearing  every  time  about  the  Repub- 
lic of  China  and  the  thirty  thousand 
importations  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  It  was  altogether  more 
like  a  single  home,  where  one  sweet 
soul  could  grandmother  a  whole  com- 
munity. Her  herbs  went  to  every  sick 
chamber  and  pinches  of  sweet 
William  seed  made  all  the  young 
mothers  more  cheerfully  start  out  in 
life.  It  was  with  flowers  that  they 
bound  the  folk  together,  and  with 
flowers  that  they  trained  the  chil- 
dren. 

Sorrento,  Florida 
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GIVING  THE  MORO- AMERICANS  A  CHANCE 

BY   THE  RT.    REV.    CHARLES  H.    BRENT,    D.D. 

EPISCOPAL   BISHOP    OF   THE    PHILIPPINES 


THE  whole  watch- 
cry  of  philanthro- 
py today  is  this: 
"To  save  aright  the  soul 
of  the  man  or  woman, 
you  must  first  heal  the 
body,  train  the  mind,  fill 
the  heart,  employ  the 
hands  of  the  boy  or  girl." 
This  is  the  spirit  of  the 
movement  inaugurated 
last  fall  for  the  upbuild- 
ing of  the  wards  of  the 
nation.  Its  objective  is 
the  pacification,  the  edu- 
cation, and  eventually  the 
Christianization  of  the 
Moro  people  of  the  Phil- 
ippines, and  a  similar 
emancipation  of  their  pa- 
gan neighbors.  It  is  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the 
Harmony  Club  of  Amer- 
ica, 30  Church  street, 
New  York  City.  I  have 
the  privilege  of  being  the 
director  of  the  work  un- 
der a  local  Advisory 
Board.  ^ 

This    particular    enter- 
prise is  worthy  of  atten- 
tion for  two  special  rea- 
sons:  because  it  is  typi- 
cal    of     the     spirit     and 
method  of  twentieth  cen- 
tury charity,  and  because 
it  has  an  immediate  bear- 
ing on  a  current  question 
of  national  significance — 
the  problem  of  the  Philippines.  The 
disclosures  recently  made  by  Honora- 
ble Dean  C.  Worcester,  former  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  have  wrung  from 
an  Assembly,  reluctant  to  admit  the 
facts,  a  satisfactory  anti-slavery  law, 
and  should  sharpen  our  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility  for   the   deliverance   of 
child  life  from  the  variety  of  kindred 
evils  which  threaten  it,  especially  in 
the    less    civilized    portions    of    the 
Islands.  Further  in  the  Moro  coun- 
try, owing  to  the  Mohammedan  cus- 
tom of  secluding  young  girls  of  mar- 
riageable age,  and  of  polygamy,  there 
exists  a  condition  intolerable  to  the 
American  mind. 

The  department  of  Mindanao  and 
Sulu,  which  is  the  home  of  the  Moro, 
contains  approximately  300,000  boys 
and  girls  whose  sole  hope  of  emanci- 
pation and  development  rests  in  the 
aggressive  and  prompt  philanthropy 
of  outside  agencies.  There  are  no  re- 
generative influences  in  the  corrupt 
Moro  civilization.  Mohammedan  and 
pagan  parents  are  not  as  a  rule  in- 
tentionally unkind  to  their  children. 
But  their  ignorance  is  so  dense,  their 
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customs  SO  uncouth,  and  their  ideas 
of  life  so  untutored  that  a  child  has 
but  a  poor  chance  at  best.  Very  few 
know  how  to  read  or  write.  They  live 
in  huddled  fashion  in  one  or  two- 
room  shacks  where  filth  and  vermin 
abound.  Such  ideals  and  .ambitions 
as  they  have  are  the  product  of  a  low 
social  order.  The  Moro  child  is  the 
victim  and  toy  of  the  customs  and 
superstitions,  the  savageries  and  in- 
anities of  his  ancestors. 

As  a  political  puzzle,  one  of  our 
greatest  national  problems  is  what  to 
do  with  the  Philippines.  But  no  mat- 
ter what  may  be  the  answer,  we  must 
get  the  children  of  the  Philippines 
ready  and  willing  to  handle  whatever 
the  future  brings.  Thus  far  little  has 
been  done  either  by  the  Government 
or  by  voluntary  effort  to  educate  the 
Moros  and  their  immediate  pagan 
neighbors.  In  the  Mountain  Province, 
on  the  contrary,  there  has  been  such 
notable  progress  among  the  hill 
tribes  that  we  are  encouraged  to  be- 
lieve that  equal  effort  will  meet  with 
equal  success  among  the  Moros. 

Here  is  the  plan  we  have  worked 


out    for   the   Moro   child. 
Start    with     him    at    an 
early  age — at  seven  years, 
before  the  fangs  of  a  cor- 
rupt civilization  are  fixed 
in  him.  Where  it  is  possi- 
ble, as   it  sometimes   will 
be,   to   influence   a  whole 
family  to  adopt  a  decent 
mode  of  home  life,  there 
is   no  need  to   encourage 
the    child    to    leave "  his 
home.  Otherwise  take  him 
from  the  hovel  where  he 
lives;  put  him  in  a  dormi- 
tory   under    the    supervi- 
sion of  competent  teach- 
ers; give  him  a  minimum 
of   literary    and   a   maxi- 
mum of  industrial  train- 
ing,   never   allowing   him 
to   be   alienated   from   all 
that  is  sound  and  good  in 
the    life    of    his    people. 
Often  the  first  thing  to  do 
is  to  heal  the  child  of  the 
physical    ailments — hook- 
worm,  malaria,   skin   dis- 
ease— which  are  common 
in  tropical  countries,  and 
help  him  to  live  so  as  to 
avoid     reinfection.     Fur- 
nish him  with  simple  and 
serviceable  tools  in  place 
of  the  bolo  or  barong  that 
is  at  once  his  weapon  and 
chief  implement  of  work. 
Teach    him    how    to    use 
them.    Work   his    muscles 
and    emotions    normally    in    athletic 
games.      Utilize     his     warrior     in- 
stinct by  enlisting  him  in  the  Con- 
stabulary as  a  guardian  of  the  peace. 
Equip  him  with  a  trade  which    he 
can  ply  among  his  own  people,  that 
he  may  win  the  self-respect  which  is 
born  of  the  conscious  ability  to  pro- 
duce. Most  of  all,  turn  his  attention 
to  the  soil  and  the  amazing  fertility 
of  his  country,  so  that  he  will  be  able 
to  double  and  treble  the  crops  which 
the   present  tickling   of  the  ground 
yields.    Train    his   head,    hands   and 
heart   together.    Saturate   him   with 
Christian  motives,   ideals  and  influ- 
ences. Some  day  win  him  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  If  not,  force  him  at  least 
to  respect,  and  lead  him  to  emulate. 
Christian    conduct,    citizenship     and 
virtue. 
^     Experience  has  taught  us  that  such 
training  can  be  given,  when  build- 
ings and  equipment  have  been    pro- 
vided, for  one  dollar  a  week  per  child. 
But  a  considerable  outlay  for  plant 
and  personnel  must  be  made  before 
wo  can  gather  our  children,  or  indeed 
take  a  single  further  step.  In  Zam- 
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boanga  work  has  been  going  on  for 
some  time  in  a  quiet  way  among  both 
boys  and  girls,  but  we  need  added 
facilities.  In  Tulay,  just  outside  the 
walled  town  of  Jolo,  we  have  rented 
quarters  where  the  beginnings  of  an 
industrial  school  for  girls  find  shel- 
ter. It  is  adequate  for  the  present 
only.  The  wife  of  a  hadji  recently 
asked  the  head  of  this  work  how  long 
she  was  going  to  remain,  adding  that 
she  hoped  it  would  be  forever.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year  we  ought  to 
have  a  permanent  building  where  we 
could  take  boarders.  Buildings  for 
the  boys'  agricultural  and  industrial 
school  in  Maibun  on  the  island  of 
Jolo,  and  for  a  similar  institution  in 
Sengl  on  the  island  of  Basilan,  are 
needed  at  once.  The  pivotal  factor  in 
such  work  as  we  have  begun  is  per- 
sonnel. Those  whom  we  already  have 
pass  the  highest  test,  and  we  can  se- 
cure competent  and  experienced 
workers  if  their  salaries  and  the  per- 
manence of  the  undertaking  can  be 
given  reasonable  guarantee. 

Side  by  side  with  educational  there 
must  be  medical  work.  There  is  no 
agency  among  the  Mohammedans  so 
far  reaching  or  so  productive  of  good 
results  as  this.  War,  especially  in 
Jolo,  has  left  the  people  exhausted, 


hurt  and  decimated.  We  must  win 
their  confidence  by  the  touch  of  mer- 
cy. Medical  work  is  the  most  power- 
ful avenue  of  approach  to  the  adult 
without  whose  confidence  we  shall 
never  be  allowed  to  handle  the  chil- 
dren. For  the  first  time  in  history 
trained  nurses  are  moving  to  and  fro 
in  Tulay  on  daily  errands  of  mercy 
among  the  natives.  We  have  one 
fine  twenty-six  bed  hospital — in  Zam- 
boanga.  We  need  another  such  in 
Jolo. 

At  this  late  day  the  Government  is 
using  every  endeavor  to  promote  the 
establishment  of  agencies  of  mercy 
and  education  thruout  the  Depart- 
ment, only  to  find  that  its  meager 
revenue  will  enable  it  to  do  little 
more  than  touch  the  hem  of  the  need 
at  a  moment  when  we  should  be  rich 
in  resources.  In  the  Sulu  Islands  the 
inhabitants  have  just  passed  thru  one 
of  the  bloodiest  years  in  their  recent 
history.  In  battle  after  battle  they 
have  been  defeated  and  killed  without 
quarter  being  asked  for  or  given.  As 
a  result  they  are  exhausted  and  gasp- 
ing tho  not  crushed.  They  will  soon 
revive  again,  and  unless  we  take 
them  by  storm  with  benevolence,  the 
ugly  history  of  yesterday  will  surely 
repeat  itself. 


It  is  not  surprizing  that  the  Moro 
thinks  that  Christian  creed  and  con- 
duct are  incompatible.  We  have 
preached  love  and  practised  force. 
Now  the  moment  has  come  when  we 
are  called  upon  to  undo  the  effect  of 
the  past  by  living  our  creed.  It  would 
be  worse  than  futile  to  start  a  Chris- 
tian propaganda  among  the  Moros. 
They  are  saying  to  us:  "Show  your 
faith  by  your  works."  We  must  do  it. 

A  wave  of  hopelessness  sweeps 
over  one  when  confronted  by  a  mass 
of  Moro  or  pagan  adults.  But  it  is  not 
so  with  their  children.  They  are  as 
impressionable,  as  appealing,  as  lov- 
able as  any  children  of  any  color  in 
the  whole  world.  Many  of  them  are 
orphans,  made  so  by  American  rifles. 
There  is  no  enmity  in  their  faces. 
They  are  as  friendly  as  can  be,  ready 
always  with  a  smile  and  a  greeting. 
You  can  see  the  latent  intelligence  in 
their  eyes;  the  skill  resident  in  their 
slender,  sensitive  fingers;  the  power 
in  their  comely,  half-clad  or  wholly 
naked  bodies.  Only  opportunity  is 
lacking,  and  that  we  must  supply  or 
be  guilty  in  the  sight  of  heaven. 
These  Moro  boys  and  girls  never  had 
a  chance  to  succeed,  and  never  will 
have  a  chance  unless  we  provide  it. 

Manila 


MORO   YOUNGSTERS   AT   WORK   IN   THE    RICE    FIELDS  * 

"Ileal  the  child  ;  furnish  him  with  simple  and  serviceable  tools  ;  teach  him    how  to  use  them  ;  give  him  a  minimum  of  literary  and  maximum  of  indus- 
trial training.  Most  of  all,  turn  his  attention  to  the  soil  and  the  amazing    fertility   of   his   country,   so   that    he   will   be   able   to   double   and    treble   the 

crops  which  the  present  tickling  of  the  ground  yields" 


<£)  Underwood  &  Underwood 


DIRECTING  AMERICA'S  GENEROSITY   TO   BELGIUM 


EDWARD    B.    LYMAN,    MANAGER    OF    THE    BELGIAN    RELIEF    FUND.    WITH    OFFICES  THIS    GREAT    SUM    AND    TURN    IT    INTO    FOOD    FOR    HUNGRY    BELGIANS     IN    THE 

IN    NEW    YORK.    WHICH    HAS    RAISED    NEARLY    TWO    MILLION    DOLLARS    IN    THIS  PERPLEXITIES    OF    NEUTRALITY    AMERICA  S    RESPONSE    TO    BELGIUM  S    NEED    IS    A 

COUNTRY.    IT     HAS    CrST    ONLY    A    FRACTION    OVER    ONE    PER    CENT    TO    SOLICIT  CONCRETE   INTERNATIONAL   SERVICE    WHICH    ALL   EUROPE   IS   GLAD   TO    RECOGNIZE 


©  Underwood  &  Underwood 


SHARING   THE    DUAL    SERVICE    OF    AMERICAN    WOMEN 


MISS    CONSTANCE    DREXEL,    OF    NEW    YORK    AND    PARIS,    WHO    WAS    IN    FRANCE  THE    WOMAN'S    PEACE    PARTY   DELEGATES    TO    THE    CONFERENCE    AT    THE    HAGUE. 

WITH    HEK    PARENTS    WHEN    THE    WAR    BEGAN    AND    IMMEDIATELY    BECAME    A  IN    RELIEVING    PRESENT    WAR    SUFFERING    AND    STRIVING   TOWARD    FUTURE    PEACE 

VOLUNTEER  NURSE  AT  DEAUVILLB.   RETURNING   TO   THIS   COUNTRY,   SHE   JOINED  AMERICAN    WOMEN    ARE   TAKING   THEIR   SHARE    OF   EUROPE'S   TERRIBLE   BURDEN 
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LET    AMERICA    ACT 

BY  HENRI  LA  FONTAINE 


IT  is  very  necessary  that  the 
American  people  should  be 
warned  of  the  secret  discontent 
which  is  beginning  to  be  felt  in 
Europe  and  which  before  long  will 
be  openly  and  sharply  displayed.  No- 
body disputes  the  sympathies  which 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
other  neutral  countries  have  shown 
to  martyred  Belgium,  the  indigna- 
tion exprest  by  the  greater  part  of 
the  press  on  the  subject  of  the  unde- 
served sufferings  inflicted  on  that 
country  by  the  pitiless  and  heartless 
invaders,  the  large  scale  on  which  a 
helping  hand  has  been  stretched  out 
to  assuage  the  miseries  of  a  popula- 
tion abandoned  to  the  pangs  of  hun- 
ger. But  what  the  world  is  waiting 
for  from  the  spectators  of  the  drama 
which  is  being  enacted  is  not  merely 
charity  but  justice. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Germany 
and  Austria  have  trodden  under  foot 
all  the  engagements  they  entered 
into  at  the  two  Peace  Conferences  at 
The  Hague,  but  the  neutral  states, 
under  the  influence  of  an  inexplica- 
ble fear,  maintain  a  silence  which 
also  becomes  complicity. 

The  work  of  the  Peace  Confer- 
ences received  energetic  support 
from  the  American  Government, 
Both  in  1899  and  1907  the  represen- 
tatives of  that  Government  proposed 
and  supported  at  The  Hague  the 
most  progressive  and  constructive 
measures.  The  work  that  was  done 
was  essentially  its  work;  its  duty, 
not  only  to  itself  but  also  to  all  the 
nations  that  approved  its  efforts,  is 
to  ensure  the  maintenance  and  devel- 
opment of  that  work.  With  what  au- 
thority will  the  American  Govern- 
ment speak,  when  the  time  for  the 
discussion  of  terms  of  peace  arrives, 
if  during  the  conflict,  without  rais- 
ing any  protest,  it  has  allowed  the 
perpetration  of  the  worst  offenses 
against  international  law  as  formu- 
lated with  its  collaboration?  It  will 
be  said,  and  it  is  being  said  already, 
that  the  neutral  states,  like  the  ag- 
gressive states,  have  fallen  into  dis- 
repute because  what  little  they  have 
said  has  only  been  for  the  purpose  of 
defending  low  and  despicable  finan- 
cial interests. 

Those  who  have  profound  sympa- 
tiiy  and  admiration  for  the  great 
American  republic  desire  and  urge 
upon  her  that  she  should  remain  the 
pioneer  of  international  law  in  the 
present  and  future  as  she  has  been 
in  the  past.  She  can,  either  alone  or 
with  the  support  of  all  the  neutral 
governments,  call  attention  to  the 
conventions  signed  by  her  and  by  the 
governments  which  have  deliberately 
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Henri  La  Fontaine,  Nobel  peace 
prize  winner  and  Belgian  senator, 
is  an  untiring  internationalist.  By 
politics  a  Social  Democrat,  he  has 
accomplished  much  for  social  prog- 
ress in  Belgium,  but  his  distinctive 
service  has  been  rendered  as  pro- 
fessor of  international  law  in  the 
University  of  Brussels  (which  ke 
helped  to  establish),  as  a  Tnembcr 
of  the  Interparliamentary  Union, 
president  of  the  Berne  Peace  Bu- 
reau, co-founder  of  the  Union  of 
International  Associations,  co-editor 
of  "La  Vie  Internationale,"  and  au- 
thor of  several  histories  of  peace 
and  arbitration.  He  is  now  a  ref- 
ugee in  London.  In  the  editorial 
pages  will  be  found  comtnent  on  his 
message  to  America. — The  Editor. 


set  at  naught  their  provisions  by  vio- 
lating the  neutrality  of  Belgium  and 
Luxemburg,  by  the  massacre  of  wom- 
en, old  men  and  children  for  crimes 
committed  by  others;  by  seizing  the 
private  property  of  the  civil  popula- 
tion and  abandoning  their  goods  to 
pillage  and  systematic  incendiarism; 
by  putting  unarmed  citizens  in  front 
of  their  troops;  by  bombarding  open 
towns  or  ioi tresses  situated  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  scene  of  military  op- 
erations, and  in  any  case  without 
previously  warning  the  inhabitants; 
by  insidiously  attacking  ships  carry- 
ing refugees  and  wounded;  by  sow- 
ing floating  mines  in  the  open  seas; 
by  attacking  neutral  vessels  without 
caring  about  their  neutrality  and 
without  concerning  themselves  with 
the  fate  of  the  passengers  and  crews. 

All  these  things  are  prohibited  by 
formal  clauses  or  by  time-honored 
customs,  but  no  effective  sanction 
has  guaranteed  their  observation. 
Now  there  is  first  a  moral  sanction, 
which  is  the  result  of  universal  rep- 
robation, blame  and  reproach.  And 
there  is  a  general  surprize  at  the 
silence  of  the  official  representatives 
of  the  neutral  states,  and  of  the 
United  States  in  particular,  when 
everybody,  with  scarcely  an  excep- 
tion, is  expressing  indignation  and 
protest. 

But  is  it  true  that  there  is  only  a 
moral  sanction  and  that  there  is  no 
direct  and  material  sanction  apart 
from  any  act  of  war  or  violence?  In 
international  as  in  national  law,  the 
law  has  its  origin  in  tacit  consent 
or  custom.  A  custom,  in  order  to  be 
binding,  has  no  need  to  date  back  to 
time  immemorial;  it  is  established 
when  its  necessity  is  clear. 

At  the  present  time  two  govern- 
ments intoxicated  with  pride  have 
given  themselves  up  to  misdeeds  and 
crimes  which  have  aroused  the  con- 


sciences of  the  nations,  and  have  not 
the  other  governments  the  right  to 
have  recourse  to  unusual  methods  of 
coercion  in  the  presence  of  this  ex- 
ceptional and  unexpected  case  of  col- 
lective madness?  Is  the  method  that 
we  support  unusual?  It  is  quite  true 
that  the  governments  made  use,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  of  the  interna- 
tional boycott,  and  if  the  neutral 
states  agreed  this  means  of  con- 
straint might  be  definitely  reckoned 
as  part  of  positive  international  law. 

It  is  in  this  direction  that  all  those 
who  care  for  the  future  of  Europe 
and  the  security  of  the  world  wish 
the  United  States  to  take  the  initi- 
ative. On  the  disturbers  of  public  in- 
ternational order,  disturbers  who, 
alas !  cannot  be  shut  up  in  prison  or 
cell,  must  be  imposed  the  collective 
will  of  the  states  in  order  to  compel 
respect  for  international  law. 

In  the  present  tragic  and  abnormal 
circumstances  an  appeal  from  the 
United  States  would  rally  all  the  neu- 
tral states  to  the  policy  of  economic 
constraint  which  we  think  it  our 
duty  to  support.  It  would  put  under 
the  ban  of  humanity  the  states  which 
are  disturbing  the  tranfluillity  of  the 
world  and  break  off  all  international 
relations  with  them;  all  imports  and 
exports  would  be  suspended;  postal 
and  telegraphic  services  would  be 
broken  off;  all  nationals  of  these 
countries  would  be  requested  to  re- 
turn to  their  own  country  and  would 
be  sent  home  by  the  quickest  route. 
These  measures  might  only  be  taken 
successively  as  the  need  arose,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  would  be 
thoroly  effective.  What  is  happening 
in  Germany  and  Austria,  as  a  result 
of  the  watch  kept  by  Great  Britain 
alone  on  mercantile  vessels  sailing  to 
those  two  countries,  is  a  manifest 
proof  of  the  coercive  power  of  such 
measures. 

The  temporary  exclusion  from  the 
comity  of  nations,  thus  realized  as  a 
means  of  bringing  to  their  senses 
the  governments  in  insurrection 
against  their  own  international  en- 
gagements, would  constitute  the 
most  persuasive  of  experiences,  and 
by  a  pacific  and  negative  process, 
without  bloodshed,  would  create  the 
most  energetic  sanction  for  ensuring 
a  definite  peace  among  the  nations  in 
the  approaching  necessary  Federa- 
tion of  the  States  of  the  World. 

By  making  themselves  the  protag- 
onists of  this  measure  of  universal 
public  welfare,  the  United  States 
would  not  abandon  their  neutrality, 
but  their  neutrality  would  no  longer 
be  passive  and  silent — it  would  be  a 
neutrality  active  and  beneficent. 
London 
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If  it    isn^t    an    Eastman,    it    isn't    a    Kodak, 


The  No.  1  Autographic 


KODAK,  Specia/ 

Small  enough  to  go  in  your 
pocket — conveniently. 

Good  enough  to  do  any 
work  that  any  hand  camera 
will  do — satisfactorily. 


SPEED.  The  Shutter  has  a  speed  of  1/300  of  a  second  and  slower  controllable 
speeds  to  one  second — also  has  the  time  and  bulb  actions,  and  is  large  efiough  to  give  the 
full  benefit  of  the  anastig)nat  lenses  \n\\}[\.  which  the  camera  is  listed. 

QUALITY.  All  the  way  through  the  No.  1  Autographic  Kodak  Special  has 
that  mechanical  precision,  that  nicety  of  adjustment  and  finish  that  gives  the  distinc- 
tion of  "class". 

SIZE.  The  pictures  are  Zj^x  3^  inches;  the  camera  measures  but  lj4  x3j{  x 
6^8  inches,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  its  equipment  provides  for  anastigmat  lenses  of 
the  highest  speed. 

AUTOGRAPHIC.  It  is  "autographic",  of  course.  All  the  folding  Kodaks 
now  are.  You  can  date  and  title  the  negative  easily  and  permanently  at  the  time  you 
make  the  exposure. 

SIMPLICITY.  Effective  as  it  is,  the  Kodak  Idea,  Simplicity,  has  not  for  one 
moment  been  lost  sight  of,  there  are  no  complications.  The  No.  1  Autographic 
Kodak,  Special,  has  the  refinements  that  appeal  to  the  expert — to  the  beginner  it  offers 
no  confusing  technicalities. 


THE   PRICE. 

No.  1  Autographic  Kodak  Special,  with  Zeiss-Kodak  Anastigmat  lens,  f.6.3, 
Do.,  with  Cooke  Kodak  Anastigmat  lens,  f.6.3,     ------ 

Do.,  with  Zeiss-Tessar,  Series  Ic  lens,  f.i.5,  ------ 


$45.00 
36.00 
56.00 


Jll  Kodak  Dealers'. 


EASTMAN     KODAK    CO.,    ROCHESTER,    N.  Y.,    The  Kodak  City. 
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Stop ! 


Look 


at  the  ingredients  clause  on  the 
label  of  the  Baking  Powder  you 
purchase.  See  what  the  powder 
is.  If  the  label  says  Cream  of 
Tartar,  you  are  assured  of  pure, 
wholesome,  healthful  food. 


I 
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If  it  says  Alum 

Listen 


to  the  warning  of  the  many  med- 
ical authorities,  chemists,  and 
pure  food  experts,  who  advise 
against  the  use  of  those  baking 
powders  which  are  made  from 
alum  or  other  inferior  substitutes. 


Contains  no  alum.  It  is  made 
from  Cream  of  Tartar,  which  is 
derived  from  grapes.  It  is  abso- 
lutely pure. 


FOOD    AND    EFFICIENCY 

SIXTH   ARTICLE    IN    THE    SERIES   ON 
EFFICIENCY      AND      LIFE 

BY  EDWARD   EARLE   PURINTON 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  INDEPENDENT  EFFICIENCY   SERVICE 


THE  other  day  I  found  a  hard- 
boiled  cynic  lodged  in  my 
path.  Immediately  I  became 
solemn,  respectful  and  attentive.  To 
smile  in  the  presence  of  a  cynic  is  to 
insult  him — and  I  always  endeavor 
to  be  polite. 

The  visitor  growled  thus:  "What 
are  you  anyway — just  a  fancy  writer 
on  efficiency?  Have  you  done  hard 
things,  do  you  enjoy  the  health  you 
talk  about,  are  you  a  good  business 
man?  Show  me  your  deeds,  and  I  will 
accept  your  words." 

Having  praised  the  gentleman  for 
his  frankness  (and  thereby  mollified 
him),  I  proceeded  to  tell  him  a  few 
things. 

I  always  take  a  challenge  like  this; 
and  before  the  cynic  left  he  delivered 
an  apology  and  a  vote  of  thanks.  I 
mention  him  here  as  a  proper  intro- 
duction for  this  article. 

Some  one  may  say  here,  "What 
does  this  man  know  about  the  science 


of  nutrition?  He  has  no  medical  de- 
gree— therefore  he  can  know  noth- 
ing of  the  principles  of  health." 

I  am  not  a  pathologist,  I  do  not 
prescribe  in  acute  disease.  But  for  a 
number  of  years  I  have  been  affiliated 
with  health  schools  and  sanitariums, 
have  studied  and  watched  the  appli- 
cation of  the  leading  systems  of  diet 
in  Europe  and  America,  and  have 
doubled  my  own  working  capacity 
largely  thru  wise  regulation  of  eat- 
ing habits. 

Moreover,  I  have  cured  in  myself 
a  variety  of  chronic  ailments,  includ- 
ing violent  headache,  dyspepsia,  in- 
somnia, and  a  pessimism  black  as  ink. 
This  recital  may  not  be  dignified,  but 
if  you  want  deeds  you  can't  stop  for 
dignity.  I  shall  give  you  not  theories 
but  facts  in  the  food  realm,  and  the 
intrusion  of  this  personal  introduc- 
tion may  be  condoned,  as  a  means  of 
enlisting  your  faith. 

No  man  can  achieve  his  most  and 


best  without  a  practical  working 
knowledge  of  dietetics.  Only  a  crazy 
person  would  try  to  shovel  coal  into 
the  works  of  an  automobile,  or  put  a 
gas-stove  in  an  aeroplane.  Yet  the 
average  "business  man"  treats  his 
stomach,  the. source  of  his  energy  and 
heat,  in  a  manner  as  foolish,  as  dan- 
gerous. An  efl^iciency  expert  is  a  man 
who  shows  you  how  "scientific  man- 
agement" starts  in  the  stemach. 

A  well-drest,  fine-looking  gentle- 
man eats  in  the  restaurant  where  I 
have  my  noon  lunch.  This,  in  general, 
constitutes  his  meal:  white  bread, 
ice-water,  cheese  and  spaghetti,  cof- 
fee, a  sweet,  heavy  pudding  or  pie, 
a  cigaret,  a  violent  discussion  of 
some  heated  matter  like  politics  or 
business,  and  a  rush  back  to  the  of- 
fice. Every  item  of  this  lunch  is 
wrong,  particularly  as  the  man  I 
speak  of  has  the  coal-black  hair,  sal- 
low complexion,  deep-set  eyes  and 
narrow  face  of  the  person  with   a 


EFFICIENCY    FOOD    QUIZ 

FOR  SELF-APPLICATION  BY  ANY  MAN  OR  WOMAN  DESIRING  THE 
UTMOST  IN  HEALTH,  ENERGY,  PRODUCTIVITY 

Directions.     For  a  Yes  to  any  query,  \nit  check  mark  before  numeral  following  query.     For  a  No,  leave  numeral 
unchecked.     Add   up   total   of  numerals   checked,    and   find    your  percentage  in  Food  Efficiency. 

1.  Do  you  thoroly  enjoy  your  meals  ? 4 

2.  Do  you  like  fasting,   as  well   as  feasting? , 3 

3.  Do  you  know  the  principal   functions  of  food? ' 5 

4.  Are  you  interested  in  new  dietetic  theories  and  discoveries? .3 

5.  Do  you  know  that  your  regular  dietary  contains  in  the    right    pro))ortions    the   materials   needed   bv    the    hinnan 

body?     : . 5 

6.  Can  you  describe   the  process  of  digestion,   from    food   to   blood? 2 

7.  Do  you  thoroly  masticate  your  food  ? 5 

8.  Do  you  take  meat  but  once  a  day,  or  less  often ? 3 

9.  Have  you  given  vegetarianism  a  fair  trial  ? 2 

10.  Have  you  studied  and  tried  the  No-Breakfast  Plan? 5 

11.  Do  you   postpone  eating  when   tired,   worried,   or   physically   out  of  condition?.  .  .  . 4 

12.  Is  it  your  habit  to  provide  mirth  at  meals? 3 

1.3.     Do  you   rest   for  at  least  a   half  an   hour  after  dinner? 4 

14.  Do  you  like  fiesh  fruits,  fruit  juices,  vegetables  and  salads,   and  use  them   freely? 5 

15.  Have  you   barred   ice- water,   at   meals? 4 

16.  Have  ycm  banished  coffee,  tea.  and  other  stimulants  from  your  table? 3 

17.  Can  you  eat  alone  as  happily  and  healthfully  as  in  company    v,-ith    friends? 1 

18.  Do  you  refuse  all  between-meal  nibbles,  such  as  fruit  or  candy? 5 

19.  Is  your   i)alate  ti'ained   to  know  and   reject  wrong  combinations,   e.g..  pickles   and   milk? 2 

20.  Are  you  keeping  your  stomach  well  by  keeping  drugs  out  of  it? 4 

21.  Do  you  drink  at  least  3  i)ints  of  pure  water  every  day? 5 

22.  Have  you  obtained  some  authentic  pure  food  guide? 4 

23.  Is  your  family  in  sympathy  with  new  ideas  on  health,  food,    and    efficiency? 1 

24.  If  you  have  any  specific  ailment  or  weakness,  do  you  know  the  food  cause  and  food  cure? 4 

25.  Is  your  cook  at  all  familiar  with  modern  food  science? 4 

26.  Is  your  kitchen  kept  sanitary  by  approved  modern   methods? 4 

27.  Do  you  see  how  the  right  food  habits  may  increase  mentality  and   promote  spirituality? 3 

28.  Are  you  teaching  the  science  of  nutrition  to  the  young  people  under  your  charge  or  influence? 3 

Add  the  numerals  you   have  checked,   and 
approximate  your  grade  in  Food  Efficiency 

Copyright,   1915,  by  Edward   Earle  Purlnton 
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If  you  want  a  clear,  fresh,  glowing  complexion,"  use 
Resinol  Soap  at  least  once  a  day.  Work  a  warm, 
creamy  lather  of  it  well  into  the  pores,  then  rinse  the 
face  with  plenty  of  cold  water. 

It  does  not  take  many  days  of  such  regular  care  with 
Resinol  Soap  to  show  an  improvement,  because  the 
Resinol  balsams  soot/ie  and  reffesh  the  skin,  while  the 
pure,  alkali-free  soap  is  cleafising  it.  The  same  treat- 
ment does  wonders  for  the  hands,  arms  and  neck. 

When  the  skin  is  in  a  very  neglected  condition,  with 
pimples,   blackheads,   redness  or  roughness,   spread  on 
just  a  little  Resinol  Ointment  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
before  using  Resinol  Soap. 


Its  soothing  Resinol  medication,  added 
to  its  exceptional  purity,  have  led  doctors 
and  nurses  to  recommend  Resinol  Soap 
to  thousands  upon  thousands  of  mothers 
as  safest  for  baby's  skin  and  for  the 
child's  toilet  in  after  life.  The  Resinol  Soap  habit 
cannot   be   formed   too   early. 

Resinol  Soap  is  not  artificially  colored,  its  rich 
brown  being  entirely  due  to  the  Resinol  balsams  it 
contains.  Twenty-five  cents  at  all  druggists  and 
dealers  in  toilet  goods.  For  a  guestroom  size  trial 
-cake,  write  to  Dept.  33-G,   Resinol   Baltimore,   Md. 
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liver  born  sluggish.  When  the  brother 
was  absent  a  couple  of  weeks,  I  did 
not  need  to  be  told  that  he  was  laid 
up  with  a  "sick  headache"  and  influ- 
enza. I  knew  it  was  coming.  But,  as 
I  had  not  met  him  socially  etiquet 
forbade  my  telling  him  what  folly  he 
was  guilty  of 

THE    IMPORTANCE    OF    LUNCHEON 

By  the  proper  method  of  eating 
your  noon  lunch,  you  can  get  fifty 
per  cent  more  work  out  of  yourself 
in  the  afternoon.  This  one  fact,  right- 
ly imprest  on  the  employees  of  Amer- 
ican industries,  would  increase  the 
value  of  our  trade  output  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  a  year. 

For  weeks  before  the  event  of  a 
national  horse  race,  the  food  of  the 
high-strung  pacer  is  weighed,  meas- 
ured and  supervised  with  the  utmost 
care  by  an  expert  trainer.  The  minds 
and  bodies  of  the  majority  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  are  intent  upon  the  race 
toward  business  leadership.  Yet  we 
ourselves  consume,  literally  and  reg- 
ularly, stuff  that  even  a  mongi'el 
horse  would  not  eat.  We  buy  poison 
in  cans,  we  order  it  at  restaurants, 
we  take  it  from  the  butcher  and  the 
baker,  we  drink  it  from  the  public 
water  mains.  And  the  impurity  of 
our  daily  food  supply  is  but  one  of 
several  factors  inducing  bad  results. 

It  is  claimed  that  nine-tenths  of 
all  chronic  diseases  originate  in  the 
digestive  tract.  Among  the  disorders 
largely  caused,  and  largely  curable, 
by  the  food  element  are  these:  rheu- 
matism, indigestion,  catarrh,  kidney 
complaints,  liver  troubles,  gout,  colds, 
headache,  skin  affections,  obesity, 
sleeplessness,  anemia,  certain  mental 
and  nervous  derangements.  When  we 
are  as  much  concerned  about  our  own 
health  as  we  are  about  the  health  of 
our  cattle,  we  will  establish  every- 
where scientific  food-stores,  to  sup- 
plant or  at  least  supplement  our  un- 
scientific drug-stores. 

EAT  WELL  AND  BE  WELL 

Would  it  not  be  better,  safer,  more 
economical,  to  eat  wisely  and  stay 
well,  rather  than  lose  the  time  and 
money  that  illness  costs,  and  besides 
run  the  risk  of  being  poisoned,  over- 
stimulated,  enervated,  by  drugs? 

In  the  realm  of  food  study  there 
are  so  many  conflicting  theories  that 
the  learner  is  bewildered.  We  do  not 
advise  the  rash  adoption  of  any  of 
these  theories ;  but  earnestly  suggest 
that  the  reader  become  acquainted 
with  the  experiments  and  conclu- 
sions of  nutrition  specialists  and 
modern  scientific  investigations  in 
dietetics. 

Let  us  now  state  a  few  principles 
and  methods  of  the  science  of  nutri- 
tion. 


1.  Choice  of  food.  This  depends  on 
age,  occupation,  health,  tempera- 
ment, taste,  mental  condition,  spirit- 
ual unfoldment.  Children  should  be 
given  abundance  of  cereals,  which 
provide  the  building  material  for 
bones  and  teeth ;  but  in  old  age  peo- 
ple should  eat  more  sparingly  of  most 
grains,  which  then,  by  excess  of  min- 
eral matter,  solidify  the  arteries.  A 
soldier  on  the  march  may  safely,  per- 
haps beneficially,  consume  a  pound  of 
chocolate  and  cheese  a  day ;  but  let  a 
college  girl  try  the  experiment — as 
many  a  one  is  prone  to  do — and  she 
is  likely  to  fail  in  both  her  health  and 
her  studies.  A  ditch-digger  may  eat 
potatoes  three  times  a  day,  and  work 
off  the  starch  manfully;  but  if  a  cler- 
gyman is  guilty  of  such  folly,  his 
sermons  will  be  as  pasty  as  a  mess 
of  tubers. 

INTELLIGENT   EATING   FOR  BRAIN- 
WORKERS 

In  particular  should  brain-workers 
regulate  their  meals  on  a  rational, 
chemical,  basis  of  required  food- 
values.  The  process  of  thinking,  plan- 
ning, and  feeling  uses  brain  and 
nerve  substance  faster  than  physical 
work  wears  away  muscle  and  tissue. 
Every  brain-worker  should  select 
foods  rich  in  albumen,  lecithin,  phos- 
phorus and  potash,  first  having 
learned  what  these  foods  are,  from 
a  standard  book  on  diet. 

2.  Combination  of  food.  Meat  will 
go  properly  with  vegetables  but  not 
with  nuts;  acid  fruit  with  nuts  but 
not  with  milk;  cereals  with  milk  but 
not  with  turnips  or  tomatoes;  fats 
and  oils  with  turnips  but  not  with 
stewed  peaches;  and  with  stewed 
peaches,  wheat  crackers  harmonize, 
but  hot  white  flour  biscuits  do  not. 
These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  the 
importance  of  the  study  of  food 
chemistry. 

A  proper  dinner  menu  for  a  person 
in  good  health  would  include  a  thick 
or  a  clear  soup  (not  a  chowder  or 
mixt  soup)  ;  a  meat,  or  meat  equiva- 
lent (lentils,  nuts,  eggs,  cheese,  grain 
glutens)  ;  a  starchy  vegetable,  such 
as  potatoes,  rice  or  egg  plant;  a  suc- 
culent vegetable,  such  as  celery, 
spinach,  onions  or  asparagus ;  a  salad 
of  lettuce,  romaine,  cress  or  the  like, 
made  with  olive  oil  and  lemon  juice, 
and  a  simple  dessert — custard,  gela- 
tine, souffle,  or  wholesome  pudding. 

3.  Preparation  of  food.  Where  the 
different  methods  of  cooking  a  dish 
are  all  available,  they  are  most  whole- 
some in  this  order:  baking,  broiling, 
stewing,  boiling,  frying.  Thus  a 
baked  potato  is  one  of  the  most  di- 
gestible things  in  the  world,  while  a 
"French  fry"  would  discourage  any 
stomach  but  a  longshoreman's. 

In  cooking  cereals,  vegetables  and 


fruits,  care  should  be  taken  to  pre- 
serve all  the  original  essences  and 
juices,  the  mineral  salts  being  the 
most  valuable  ingredients,  and  not  to 
be  thrown  away  with  the  parings  or 
the  water.  Foods  such  as  apples,  on- 
ions and  celery,  that  may  be  eaten 
either  cooked  or  uncooked,  are  in 
general  more  digestible  if  cooked, 
more  nourishing  if  taken  raw. 

4.  Schedule  of  meals.  For  a  brain- 
worker,  dinner  should  come  between 
six  and  seven  in  the  evening.  Break- 
fast should  be  very  light — at  most  a 
soft-boiled  egg,  a  bit  of  toast,  a  hot 
drink,  and  a  simple  fruit  such  as 
baked  apple,  or  stewed  sauce.  If  such 
a  breakfast  seems  required,  the  noon 
luncheon  should  be  even  less  of  a 
meal  —  better  only  a  nourishing 
drink,  such  as  zoolak  or  malted  milk 
or  hot  chocolate. 

If  you  find  that  you  can  well  omit 
breakfast  entirely — as  thousands  of 
ambitious,  energetic  people  have 
found  to  their  gain — let  the  noon 
luncheon  be  confined  to  eggs  or  fish, 
one  fruit  or  vegetable,  possibly  a 
salad,  and  a  custard,  ice-cream  or 
other  dessert  that  quickly  digests.  A 
luncheon  of  fried  ham  and  eggs,  crul- 
lers, and  coffee,  takes  five  hours  to 
digest — meanwhile  the  blood  that 
should  be  in  your  brain,  helping 
j^ou  to  think  for  your  work  and  your 
advancement,  is  all  congested  in  your 
alimentary  tract.  Result:  liver  and 
brain  both  sluggish.  "Three  square 
meals"  do  more  to  tire  a  man  out  in 
a  day  than  a  week's  regular  work 
would  do-^if  he  ate  sensibly. 

THE    OTHER    FACTORS 

5.  Place  of  eating.  A  good  wife 
will  tell  you  that  a  home  is  the  finest 
place  in  the  world — to  get  away  from. 
There  should  be  a  law  forbidding  a 
man  to  eat  his  three  meals* a  day, 
every  day  in  the  year,  in  the  same 
family  dining-room.  Experiments 
have  shown  that  pleasing,  new  sights 
and  sounds  promote  the  excitation  of 
the  gastric  nerves  and  juices;  and 
often  a  "jaded  appetite"  is  but  a 
faded  imagination.  A  bite  in  the  pan- 
try cupboard,  a  snack  from  a  deli- 
catessen, a  meal  at  a  dairy  lunch,  a, 
picnic  in  the  woods,  even  a  starched 
and  frilled  table  d'hote  dinner  con- 
jured by  a  French  chef — these  varia- 
tions of  the  eating  habit  should  be '" 
interpolated  among  the  dining-room 
dismantles  of  household  routine.        j 

6.  State  of  mind.  If  you  tell  a  man,  j 
half  an  hour  before  dinner,  that  aj 
small  fortune  has  been  left  him,  hei 
will  eat  probably  twice  as  much,  and 
ever}ithing  will  taste  like  nectar  and 
ambrosia.    But   if  you   tell   him   his 
bank  has  failed,  he  will  eat  next  to 
nothing,  and  what  he  does  eat  will 
disagree  with  him.  All  our  thoughts 
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With  a  Blue  Bird  Motor  Boat 

START  right  now  to  plan  a  "motor  boat  summer"  for  yourself  and 
the  family.     In  a  few  short  weeks  every  lake  and  river  in  the  country 
will    be  calling  the  man  who  has  a  tiny   spark  of   the  sportsman 
in  him. 

There  will  be  endless  opportunities  for  camping  expeditions,  picnics, 
fishing  parties  and  daily  expeditions,  up  that  shady  cove  where  nature 
always  seems  at  her  best. 

Of  course,  your  blood  tingles  when  you  think  of  it.  But — make  no  mistake — you 
must  have  a  boat  of  your  own — and  a  good  one. 

"BLUE  BIRD"  MOTOR  BOATS 

have  solved  the  summer  problem  for  thousands  of  healthy,  ''outdoor"  families. 

These  boats — exquisite  in  line  and  appointment — are  made  over  moulds  of  highest 
grade  Louisiana  Cypress. 

The  woodv^ork  in  decks  and  coaming  are  of  the  best  selected  oak,  the  boats  are 
very  handsomely  varnished  and  trimmed  with  the  best  "sun  and  waterproof  varnish," 
and  the  hulls  are  finished  in  either  blue  or  white  paint.      The  engine  is  the  Detroit 

two-cycle  reversible — can  be  run  slow  or  fast — has  only  three  mov- 
ing parts.  STARTS  WITHOUT  CRANKING,  uses  very  little 
fuel  and  is  so  simple  that  a  child  can  handle  it. 

All  models  are  now  in  stock — 16,  i8  or  20  footers.  Send  your  order  at  once. 
Every  boat  and  engine  is  fully  guaranteed  and  subject  to  thorough  test  and 
inspection  before  shipment. 
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Agents  Wanted  Everywhere 

Ask  for  Demonstrator  Agent's  Offer. 
Big  reduction  for  first  Blue  Bird  sold 
in  any  locality — World  renowned 
Belle  Isle  and  Hudson  River  canoes 
can  also  be  handled  in  connection 
with  the  Blue  Bird  motor  boats. 

If  interested  in  canoes  please  specify 
in  your  inquiry  and  we  will  send  you 
our  New  1915  Dream  Book  of 
Canoes. 

Write  today  for  1915  Book  of 
Blue  Birds.  A  postal  will  bring  it. 
All  boating  problems  solved  by  us. 
None  too  small,  none  too  big. 

DETROIT  BOAT  CO. 

1139  Jefferson  Avenue 
Detroit,  Michigan,  U.  S.  A. 

CANOES,  S20  UF» 
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LUXEBERRX 


Whitest  White 
Stays  White 


^u,  too^iiwJi^Mai 


— tke    rooms  you  have 

finished  in  Luxeberry  White 
Enamel.  Its  ever  constant  fresh- 
ness and  lasting  -whiteness  add 
that  touch    of  permanent    beauty    you    •o    want   your   home 


to  h 


ave. 


Your  floors  Avill  he  permanently  beautiful,   too,  if 

they  are  finishedwith  Liquid  Granite,  the  lasting  waterproof  floor  varnish. 

Like   otker  celebrated  Berry  Brothers'  Products 

it  has  -withstood  the  hardest  -wear  and  tear  in  homes  and  public  buildings 
for  over  57  years.  Booklets  and  valuable  information  on  finishings  are 
free  to  you  from  the  nearest  Berry  dealer  or  direct  from  our  factory. 


BERRY  BROTHERC 
if5?rld'S  Lar^est\^rnish  >faker§ '^ 


Factories 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Walkerville.  Ont 


Branctes  in  principal 
cities  o£  the  ivorld. 


Established  18S8 


Lasting,   Waterproof,  Floor  Varnish 


LIQUID    GRANITE 
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A  TEXT  BOOK  IN  POETRY 

Frederick  Houk  Law,  Head  of  the  English  Department  of  Stuyvesant 
High  School  of  New  York  City,  writes  as  follows  concerning  the  value  of 
The  Independent  to  Students  of  English  Literature : 

"In  poetry  alone  a  paper  like  The  Inciependcnt  is  exceedingly  rich.  Between  Sep- 
tember 21  and  December  28,  1914,  The  Independent  printed  no  less  than  fourteen  poems 
of  high  merit.  These  poems  were  written  i)y  such  well-known  writers  as  Clinton  Scol- 
lard,  William  Watson,  Robert  Underwood  Johnson,  Wilfrid  Wilson  Gibson,  Richard 
Burton,  Percy  MacKaye  and  John  Finley.  Selections  were  given  from  many  poets, 
including  Edwin  Arnold,  Bayard  Taylor,  James  Montgomery,  Robert  Browning,  Lord 
Byron,  F.ongfellow,  Gilbert  Chesterton,  Robert  Southey,  Schiller,  Felicia  Ilemans,  and 
Edward  C.  Stedman.  Here  then  is  a  text  book  in  poetry  such  as  can  be  found  nowhere 
else.  The  poems  are  printed  because  of  their  vital  relationship  to  present  day  events. 
They  lay  hold  at  once  on  the  apperceptive  mass  of  the  student  and  lead  him  into  active 
thought.  A  single  lesson  a  week  in  this  living  field  of  poetry  may  accomplish  more  than 
ihe  other   lessons  assigned   in   the  classic  texts." 

iiiiiii; 


and  emotions  at  mealtime  influence 
digestion.  The  Bible  merely  states  a 
physiological  truth,  in  preferring  a 
"dinner  of  herbs  where  love  is"  to  a 
fatted  ox  and  hatred.  Only  a  man  deaf 
and  blind  can  safely  eat  in  the  average 
boarding-house;  the  views  and  the  vis- 
ages of  persons  there  assembled  would 
wreck  the  digestion  of  a  goat.  When 
you  seat  yourself  at  dinner,  make  your- 
self forget  your  business  cares  and 
household  worries — next  year  you  will 
smile  at  them,  why  not  smile  now? 

7.  Enjoyment  and  .  companionship. 
Good  digestion  lies  halfway  between  the 
ascetic  and  the  sybarite,  where  the 
truth  of  the  former  meets  the  taste  of 
the  latter.  We  should  enjoy  food  thor- 
oly,  but  not  as  a  gratification  of  the 
senses.  True  hunger— the  kind  that 
revels  in  a  piece  of  dry  bread — has 
largely  disappeared  from  modern  civil- 
ization. The  only  way  to  recover  it  is 
to  stop  eating,  for  a  meal  or  a  dciy  or  a 
week.  The  periodic  fasts  ordained  by 
the  Church  were  hygienic  more  than 
dogmatic;  but  in  leaving  their  dogma, 
we  have  lost  their  hygiene. 

As  for  dinner  guests  and  companions, 
authorities  hold  various  views.  Animals 
prefer  to  eat  alone;  children  are  su- 
premely happy  when  exploring  a  jam- 
jar with  no  one  in  sight;  men  of  genius 
flout  and  ignore  the  dinner-bell;  and 
among  discarnate  spirits  there  is  prob- 
ably no  such  institution  as  a  family 
dining-room.  Yet  the  average  man  or 
woman  is  miserable  eating  alone.  Most 
of  us  shrink  from  solitary  dining  as 
we  would  from  the  plague.  Why? 

It  has  been  suggested  by  a  keen  ob- 
server that  the  reason  why  the  average 
persons  requires  dinner  companions  is 
that  they  may  assist  him  in  keeping  his 
mind  off  his  stomach.  Recalling  how 
dense  and  doleful  my  own  mind  used 
to  be,  I  can  well  understand  the  rea- 
sonableness of  this  explanation.  For 
most  people,  cheery  companionship  at 
table  seems  better  than  solitude — but 
gloomy  neighbors  are  worse  than  none. 
A  sane  middle  ground,  between  the  her- 
mit who  always  eats  alone  and  the  so- 
ciety victim  who  never  does,  would  be 
this:  a  sharp  division  of  one's  meals 
into  those  of  efficiency  and  those  of 
hospitality  (the  former  being  breakfast 
and  luncheon  on  business  days,  the  lat- 
ter being  dinner  on  business  days  and 
other  meals  also  on  holidays)  ;  then  a 
habit  of  taking  the  efficiency  meals 
alone,  or  anyway  in  silence,  but  the 
friendship  meals  in  company  with  cheer- 
ful neighbors. 

I  have  increased  my  physical  and 
mental  capacity  for  good  work  probably 
100  per  cent  by  revolutionizing  the  eat- 
ing habits  that  kept  my  ancestors  poor 
and  my  associates  lazy.  The  human  hot- 
bed of  disease,  of  poverty,  of  stupidity, 
and  of  sloth,  is  the  stomach.  Regenerate 
and  reorganize  the  stomach,  and  you 
have  taken  a  giant  stride  toward  the 
lofty  plane  of  the  superhuman. 

This  article,  brief  and  incomplete  as 
it  must  be,  from  lack  of  space,  should 
however  mention  something  more  vital 
than  food — namely,  water. 

If  you  weigh  150  pounds,  more  than 
100  pounds  of  you  is  water;  and  to  pre- 
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serve  health,  create  energy,  maintain 
buoyancy,  you  must  drink  two  pints  of 
water  for  every  pound  of  solid  food  you 
eat.  Fresh  fruits,  fruit  juices  and  juicy 
vegetables  are  mostly  water;  therein 
lies  their  chief  benefit.  We  should  make 
a  habit  of  drinking  not  less  than  six 
glasses  of  pure  water  each  day,  start- 
ing with  a  glass  or  two  on  rising,  and 
consuming  the  rest,  between  meals,  dur- 
ing the  day.  This  habit,  like  every  other, 
becomes  automatic,  and  is  no  more  trou- 
ble in  the  morning  than  washing  our 
face  or  buttoning  our  shoes. 

Recent  experiments  by  noted  Euro- 
pean chemists  and  physicians  go  to 
prove  that  a  pure,  soft,  drinking  water, 
taken  in  right  quantities,  at  the  right 
time  and  temperature,  increases  health 
and  vigor  as  follows:  It  purifies  the 
blood,  tones  the  stomach,  aids  digestion, 
promotes  assimilation,  improves  appe- 
tite, clears  and  freshens  the  skin,  bal- 
ances the  action  of  the  heart,  steadies 
the  nerves,  relieves  the  kidneys,  stimu- 
lates the  liver,  lubricates  the  colon, 
wards  off  disease,  clarifies  the  brain, 
mildly  and  healthfully  stimulates  the 
entire  organism. 

Water  is  the  best  "tonic"  known. 
Next  to  air,  which  is  free,  water  is 
indispensable;  and  in  modern  civiliza- 
tion, real  water  costs  real  money.  Bot- 
tled water  is  bottled  health.  If  you  ever 
have  to  go  to  a  cafe  with  "the  boys," 
you  can  still  be  a  "good  fellow"  and  yet 
not  a  fool  by  ordering  sarsaparilla, 
fruit  juices,  celery  tonic  or  ginger  ale — 
which  are  wholesome  varieties  of  doc- 
tored water. 

The  prime  essential  in  both  food  and 
drink  is  absolute  purity.  Nothing  should 
be  allowed  to  enter  your  kitchen — 
whether  it  comes  in  a  milk-pail,  a  water- 
pipe,  a  tin  can  or  a  butcher's  basket — 
unless  first  the  source  of  the  food  has 
been  guaranteed  pure.  Your  local  board 
of  health,  or  a  national  dietetic  organ- 
ization, should  be  consulted  on  each  and 
every  item  served  at  your  table. 


Where  was  Magna  Charta  signed? 
At  the  bottom  I — Princeton  Tiger. 

"Who  was  Shylock.  Aunt  Ethel?" 
"My  dear  I  Aud  you  go  to  Sunday  School 
and  don't  know  that  I" — Life. 

"Mamma,  is  papa  goin'  to  die  an'  go  to 
heaven  ?"' 

"Why.  Bobby,  what  put  such  an  absurd 
idea  into  your  head?" — Life. 

On  the  sofa  they  were  seated,  the  engage- 
ment was  quite  new ;  in  a  ring  he  had  in- 
Tested — she  had  promised  to  be  true.  "If  a 
doubt  e'er  comes  between  us,"  she  began 
with  a  pout,  but  the  young  man  moved  up 
closer,  and  left  no  room  for  doubt. — In- 
dianapolis Star. 

Regular  Customer^'T  shall  want  a  large 
•quantity  of  flowers  from  you  next  week 
for  my  daughter's  coming  out." 

Flower  Woman — "Yes,  mum.  You  shall 
'ave  the  very  best  for  'er.  pore  dear.  Wot 
were  she  put  in  tori"— Punch. 

This  story  which  started  on  the  Chau- 
tau(iua  circuit  is  passed  along  by  Erery- 
hody's:  A  booking  agent  for  a  Chautauqua 
bureau  visited  the  most  prominent  man  of 
the  town.  "Mr.  Jones."  said  he.  "I  called 
to  see  you  in  regard  to  a  Chautauqua."  "It 
won't  do  a  bit  of  good."  spoke  up  the  prom- 
inent citizen.  "My  wife  and  I  have  looked 
•over  all  the  catalogs  carefully,  and  have 
:already  decided  on  another  machine." 
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During  the  entire  month  of  May  wherever     ^'^-  ^"'-"'^^ ^f"'-* 
you   may  turn  in  our  ample   aisles  you   will   find 
attractive  values. 

Table  Linens  below  the  normal  prices,  and  this 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  flax  will  be  scarce  and 
linen  more  costly  next  year  on  account  of  the  war. 

Fancy  Table  Linens,  including  many  lines  which 
are  especially  suitable  for  the  summer  home. 

Towels,  Bed  Linen  and  Bed  Coverings  of  every 
description. 

Neckwear,  Hosiery  and  Lingerie,  dainty  crea- 
tions, also  modern  Silk  and  Knit  Underwear. 

Women's  Outer  Garments,  including  Summer 
Dresses,  \\^aists  and  Blouses  of  the  newest  models. 

Sold  for  new  "Spring  Sale  Booklet". 
Mail  Orders  receive  our  prompt  attention. 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Sts.,  N.  Y. 
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TOWNSEND^S 
TRIPLEX 
LAWN 
MOWER 


Patent  Pending 


The 

Greatest 

Grass 

Cutter 

on 

Earth 

Cuts  a 
Swath 
86  Inches 
Wide 


Drawn  by  one  horse  and  operated  bv  one 
man,  the  TRIPLEX  MOWER  wiU'mow 
more  lawn  in  a  day  than  the  best  motor 
mower  ever  made,  and  cut  it  bettei  at  a 
fraction  of  the  cost. 

Drawn  by  one  horse  and  operated  by  one 
man,  it  will  mow  more  lawn  in  a  day  than 
any  three  other  horse  drawn  mowers  with 
three  horses  and  three  men.  (We  guarantee 
this.) 

Floats  over  the  uneven  ground  as  a  ship 
rides  the  waves.    One  mower  may  be  climb- 
ing a  knoll,   a  second  skimming  the   level 
and  a  third  paring  a  hollow. 
Does  not  smash  the  grass  to  earth  and  plas- 


ter it  in  the  mud  in  springtime,  neither  does 
it  crush  the  life  out  of  the  grass  between  hot 
rollers  and  hard,  hot  ground  in  summer,  as 
does  the  motor  mower. 

The  TOWNSEND  Triplex  Mower  has 
displaced  all  other  types  of  the  larger  mow- 
ers on  many  well-known  golf  courses,  estates 
and  parks.  We  also  manufacture  a  great 
variety  of  general  purpose  mowers  and 
TOWNSEND'S  Golf  Wonder  for  put- 
ting greens. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  giving  partial  list 
of  users  of  TOWNSEND  MOWERS.  (Free) 

S.  p.  TOWNSEND  &  CO. 

14  Central  Avenue  Orange,  New  Jersey 


YOU  KNOW  AT  LEAST  TEN  PEOPLE 

who  would  be  very  glad  to  receive  a  copy  of  The  Independent  with 
your  compliments.     If  you  will  send  their  names  and  addresses 
by  an  early  mail,  we  w^ill  send  the  copies  promptly. 
THE  INDEF»EIMDEIMX,  119  West  40th  Street,  New  York 
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For  Your  Daughter 


The  most  important  change  now  coming 
to  pass  in  the  world  is  the  participation 
of  women  in  community  affairs.  In  the 
opinion  of  deep  thinkers,  this  movement 
of  women  will  be  sterile  unless  it  is  based 
upon  mother-love  and  carries  tlie  spirit 
of  the  home  into  the  community.  This 
new  book  tells  how  one  woman,  working 
as  a  mother,  has  developed  a  great  com- 
munity movement.  The  story  includes 
that  of  delightful  girl  life  at  the  summer 
camp  where  Camp  Fire  Girls  started. 
Over  250  pages  of  fascinating  reading 
matter  and  wonderful  pictures  (more  than 
50)  showing  how  girls  swim,  dive,  paddle 
canoes,  go  on  "hikes,"  hold  "council  fires," 
cook,  dance,  sing  and  have  other  fun  out- 
doors. 

This  means  more  than  fun,  however.  It 
means  vigorous  health  and  learning  to  do 
the  necessary  things  of  life  in  co-opera- 
tion with  other  girls.  Thus,  in  community 
relations,  the  spirit  of  the  home  is  devel- 
oped, mother-love  is  preserved  and  the 
girls  gain  strength  and  character  with 
which  to  meet  new  responsibilities  later 
to  be  required  of  them  by  developing 
modern  conditions.  Reading  this  book 
gives  pure  delight  and  it  makes  a  gift  any 
girl  will  thoroughly  enjoy.  Price  only 
$1.25  postpaid  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  Mail 
your  order  to 

GOOD  HEALTH  PUBLISHING  CO. 

30  W.  Main  St..  Battle  Creek.  Mich. 

Or — ask  your  bookseller 


Ur.Leeds 


Vl^RITING  THE  PHOTOPLAY  ^^ 

'  ~       A  practical  course  of  twenty  lessons  in  the 

ttcfiriiqut  of  tite  pkotopUiy,   Hugbt  by     \rthur   Leeda.  Editor, 
The  Photoplay  Adthur.      "JS  ^-page  catalogue  free. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
Department  103,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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WHAT    WOMEN    REALLY    WANT 

A  great  many  women  will  want  Mrs. 
Beatrice  Forbes-Robertson  Hale's  new 
interpretation  of  feminism,  entitled 
What  Women  Wcmt.  It  is  clear  and  com- 
prehensive and  full  of  genial  common- 
sense.  The  author  unerringly  puts  her 
finger  on  the  weak  spot  of  an  argu- 
ment such  as  Ellen  Key's  "right  to 
motherhood,"  by  her  contention  for 
a  child's  "right  to  two  parents,"  and  a 
man's  right  to  fatherhood.  The  chapter 
on  the  Drama  is  especially  noteworthy 
as  the  comment  of  an  accomplished  ac- 
tress, who  has  played  in  some  of  the 
plays  she  reviews,  on  the  place  given  to 
woman  on  the  stage  of  three  hundred 
years.  All  the  arts  mirror  the  estima- 
tion placed  by  each  age  upon  woman, 
and  most  of  all  upon  the  art  of  living 
together,  sweetly  and  harmoniously  and 
nobly.  Mrs.  Hale's  book  is  a  courageous 
attempt  to  survey  a  wide  field  in  a  brief 
compass,  and  it  is  successful  in  linking 
the  inchoate  "Woman's  Movement"  to 
the  general  longing  for  a  more  com- 
plete democracy.  Feminism  is  not  a 
sporadic  and  isolated  phenomenon,  but 
an  inevitable  part  of  social  progress. 
And  what  women  want  in  spheres  of 
social  effectiveness  is  what  women  need 
for  their  best  development.  Equality  of 
opportunity  to  serve  the  present  and 
sway  the  future  is  what  women  really 
desire. 

What  Women  Want,  by  Beatrice 
Forbes-Robertson  Hale.  Fred'k  A. 
Stokes.    $1.25. 

RELIGIOUS  CHANGES 

A  Century's  Change  in  Religion  is  the 
fruit  of  Professor  Harris'  studies  while 
professor  at  Andover  Seminary,  and 
later  President  of  Amherst  College.  It 
is  not  a  comprehensive  treatise  on  the- 
ology or  religion,  or  both,  but  a  review 
of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  thought  and  practise  during  the  past 
hundred  years;  what  the  younger  Ed- 
wards called  "improvements,"  particu- 
larly in  theology.  In  the  changes  of 
view  and  practise,  President  Harris 
finds  much  to  commend  and  little  to 
regret.  The  author's  scheme  does  not 
allow  him  to  give  a  history  of  the  soft- 
ening of  creed,  for  that  would  take  him 
back  half  a  century  further  to  the  time 
of  President  Edwards,  and  would  add 
to  the  names  of  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins 
and  Dr.  Bushnell,  whom  he  mentions, 
those  of  Emmons  and  Taylor,  Finney 
and  Park. 

President  Harris  sees  a  principal 
cause  for  the  decay  of  Calvinism  in  the 
change  of  view  as  to  the  inerrancy  and 
infallibility  of  Scripture,  and  the  better 
view  of  God  as  Father  rather  than  as 
Governor  of  the  moral  universe.  Thus, 
with  the  historical  Adam  have  fallen 
away  the  doctrines  of  imputation  and 
original  sin,  and  the  preaching  of 
Heaven   and  Hell   as  motives  for  con- 


version. He  does  not  regret  the  passing 
of  revivals  and  of  the  insistence  on  a 
period  of  conviction  of  sin,  preferring 
the  process  of  the  instruction  of  chil- 
dren and  their  growth  from  infancy 
into  Christian  life.  Perhaps  he  does  not 
sufficiently  recognize  that  the  New 
England  Primer  was  for  children,  and 
taught  that  "Young  Obadias,  David, 
Josias,  all  were  pious,"  and  that  Jon- 
athan Edwards's  wife  was  not  the 
only  one  he  mentions  of  those  who  from 
their  infancy  were  guided  by  grace. 
The  relaxation  in  Sunday  observance  i 
he  does  not  disapprove,  and  we  are  a  \ 
bit  surprized  to  learn  that  in  his  boy- 
hood's New  England  home  such  "quiet 
games"  as  backgammon,  checkers  and 
"authors"  were  allowed.  He  does  not 
even  condemn  the  less  stress  now  put 
on  miracles,  and  while  he  appears  still 
to  hold  to  the  virgin  birth  and  some  sort 
of  a  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  he  does  not 
put  heavy  evidential  weight  upon  them. 
He  sees  the  Church  more  fully  compre- 
hending the  spirit  of  Christ  than  in 
any  previous  age,  knowing  better  the 
brotherhood  of  service.  The  whole  of 
this  very  interesting  discussion  of  the 
passing  from  the  old  to  the  new  is  told 
in  such  a  way  as  to  offend  as  little  as 
possible  the  sensitiveness  of  those  who 
are  of  the  previous  generation,  and  to 
leave  certain  implications  not  very  defi- 
nitely stated.  The  volume  will  be  of  par- 
ticular value  to  those  who  remember 
somewhat  of  the  earlier  strictness  of 
faith  and  practise,  and  will  be  of  en- 
couragement to  those  who  fear  that 
the  Church  has  lost  much  of  its  essen- 
tial faith. 

A  Century's  Change  in  Religion,  by 
Oeorge  Harris.  Houghton  Mifflin. 
$1.25. 

THE  CITY  OF  BROTHERLY  LOVE 

Matthew  Arnold,  writing  home  from 
Philadelphia  more  than  thirty  years 
ago,  intimated  that  its  trees  contrib- 
uted as  much  as  its  people  in  making 
that  city  the  most  attractive  he  had 
seen  in  America.  And  its  embellishment 
of  trees  has  been  seized  upon  to  produce 
the  charm  of  picturesqueness  in  quite 
half  of  the  hundred  and  more  beautiful 
lithographs  with  which  Joseph  Pennell 
illustrates  his  wife's  account  of  Our 
Philadelphia.  But  whether  they  contain 
trees  or  not  his  pictures  are  among 
the  best  drawings  that  this  prolific 
draftsman  has  ever  published.  Each  is 
a  more  or  less  idealized  and  etherealized 
transcript  of  some  spot  or  aspect  of  a 
city  which  the  artist  has  found  beauti-  | 
f ul  because  he  loves  it.  By  a  deft  -com- 
bination of  weather  and  light  conditions- 
with  the  right  point  of  view  Mr.  Pen- 
nell succeeds  in  making  even  skyscra- 
pers, railway  yards,  the  William  Penn 
statue,  and  the  Broad  Street  Station 
attractively  picturesque. 

Charming  as   are   the   pictures   that 
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adorn  the  book  they  are  no  whit 
more  delightful  than  the  story  Mrs. 
Pennell  tells.  This  is  largely  an  auto- 
biography, the  story  of  her  childhood, 
youth  and  young  womanhood,  of  her 
family  and  friends,  of  the  narrowly  cir- 
cumscribed Philadelphia  she  knew  be- 
fore she  met  Joseph  Pennell  and  of  how 
he  revealed  to  her  the  beauty  of  streets 
and  houses  she  had  not  known  before. 
She  gives  delightful  glimpses  of  Walt 
Whitman,  George  H.  Boker,  Dr.  Horace 
Howard  Furness,  George  W.  Childs, 
and  many  another.  The  final  chap- 
ters are  devoted  to  impressions  of  a 
Philadelphia  revisited  after  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  To  Mrs.  Pennell  the  Phila- 
delphia of  her  girlhood  is  beautified  by 
the  golden  light  of  memory,  and  she 
writes  of  it  all  with  love  and  joy,  and 
with  a  quietly  bubbling  humor. 

In  telling  how  she  came  to  love  it, 
she  pays  this  tribute  to  the  city: 

I  had  to  work  to  learn  that  Philadelphia 
had  worked,  and  still  worked,  and  worked 
so  well  as  to  be  the  first  to  have  given 
America  much  that  is  best  and  most  vital 
in  the  country — the  first  to  show  the  right 
way  with  its  schools  and  hospitals  and 
libraries  and  newspapers  and  galleries  and 
museums,  the  leader  in  the  fight  for  liberty 
of  conscience,  the  scene  of  the  first  Colonial 
Congress  and  the  signing  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  the  Centennial  Ex- 
position to  commemorate  it,  a  pioneer  in 
science  and  industry  and  manufacture — a 
town  upon  which  all  the  others  in  the  land 
could  not  do  better  than  model  themselves 
— while  all  the  time  it  maintained  its  fine 
air  of  calm  that  perplexes  the  stranger  and 
misleads  the  native.  But  I  had  found  it  out, 
found  out  its  greatness,  before  age  had 
dimmmed  my  perceptions  and  dulled  my 
power  of  appreciation  ;  and  to  find  Phila- 
delphia out  is  to  love  it. 

Pictures  and  text  together,  here  is  a 
record  of  the  old  Philadelphia  that  has 
passed  and  the  new  Philadelphia  that 
is  passing,  for  which  not  alone  Phila- 
delphians  but  all  true  Americans  may 
be  grateful. 

Our  Philadelphia,  described  by  Eliza- 
beth Robins  Pennell ;  illustrated 
with  105  lithographs  by  Joseph  Pen- 
nell. Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company.   $7.50  net. 

RUSSIAN   SYMBOLIC   DRAMA 

In  translating  three  of  the  Plays  of 
Leonid  Andreyeff,  Clarence  L.  Header 
and  Fred  Newton  Scott  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  have  opened  a  new 
and  fascinating  field  of  literature  to 
the  English  reader.  Of  Andreyeff's  real- 
istic prose  we  have  had  some  samples, 
mostly  tales  of  war,  crime  and  punish- 
ment. But  of  his  symbolic  drama  we 
have  known  only  his  Anathema,  a  mod- 
ern drama  on  the  plot  of  Job,  which 
proved  strangely  impressive  as  given 
in  a  Yiddish  theater  on  the  East  Side 
in  1910  in  spite  of  scant  space  and 
poor  scenery. 

In  this  volume  we  have  three  other 
symbolic  plays,  of  which  one,  if  we 
adopt  Shaw's  classification,  might  be 
called  "pleasant"  and  the  other  two 
decidedly  "unpleasant."  Why  it  is  that 
the  Russians  who  have  a  hard  life, 
anyway,  what  with  the  climate  and  the 
government,  should  enjoy  making  them- 
selves still  more  miserable  by  pessimis- 
tic literature  and  drama  must  be  left 
to  the  psychiatrist  to  determine.  The 
allegory  of  The  Life  of  Man  presents 


i.-^'^^  -3'd    -v^ff 


It's  Like  Magic  to  Her. 


"I  never  supposed  when  I  was  a  girl  that  some  day  I  could  take  a  powder,  put  it 
in  a  little  hot  water,  let  it  cool,  and  have  a  dessert  so  delicious  that  it  would  make  one's 
mouth  water  to  think  of  it.  I'm  a  good  cook,  but  I've  never  been  able  to  make  any- 
thina  better  than  those 


desserts.     Just  think  what  one  can  do  with  a  ten-cent  package  of  Jell-O ! 

"The  plain  Jell-O,  the  Jell-O  and  fruit,  the  Jell-O  and  whipped  cream,  and  Jell-O 
in  a  hundred  forms  —  all  so  simple  and  ejisy  to  make.      It  seems  like  magic  to  me." 

She  has  told  it  all,  and  every  woman  who  has  used  Jell-O  will  agree  with  her. 
Cost,  10  cents.     Time  of  makmg,  one  mmute. 
Seven  pure  fruit    flavors:      Strawberry,   Orange,   Lemon, 
Raspberry,  Cherry,  Peach,  Chocolate. 

Each  in  a  separate  package,    10c.   at  any 
grocer's. 

The  new  Jell-O  book  is  a  real  Kewpie 
book,  wilti  pictures  of  Kewpies  by  Rose  O'Neill 
hersell.  II  you  desire  one  and  ivill  write  and 
ask  us  lor  it  we  wrill  send  it  to  you  free. 

THE  GENESEE  PURE  FOOD  CO., 
Le  Roy,  N.   Y.,   and    Bridgeburg,  Ont. 

The  name  Jell-O  i^  on  every  package  in  big  red  let- 
ters.    Be  sure  you  get  Jell-O  and  not  something  else. 


A  TOUR  TO  THE   ORIENT 

Hawaii,  Japan,  Korea,  China,  Philippines 

June  12  to  September  13,  1915. 

Conducted  by  DR.  HOMER  B.  STEBBINS,  CoUege  of  the  City  o^f 
New  York.    .Soo^/rt- Address  43 1  W.  121st  St.,  N.Y.  C 


OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR 

POCONO  MANOR  COTTAGE 

Pocono  Msuior  ::  Pennsylvsuiia 

(Pocono  Summit  Station,  D.,  L.  &  \V.  R.  R.) 

Spring  in  ;the  mountains  with  a 
wealth  of  laurel,  arbutus  and  rhodo- 
dendron is  well  nigh  ideal. 

Add  to  this,  glorious  days  of  motor- 
ing, golfing  and  trout  fishing,  with  cozy 
evenings  by  a  hospitable  fireside.  Com- 
fort without  extravagance,  with  Quaker 
hospitality — this  is  Pocono  Manor. 

M.  L.  Dengler,  Pocono  Alanor,  Pa. 


WILLIAMSTOWN 

BERKSHIRE   HILLS,   MASSACHUSETTS 

THE  GREYLOCK 

At  the  Western  end  of    the   Mohawk  Trail 

SEND    FOR   COPY    OF 

"WiLLIAMSTOWN     THE    VILLAGE    BeaUTIFUL" 


CALIFORNIA'S    EXPOSITIONS 

Mary  R.  (Gale)  Davis,  Principal  Lucia  Gale 
School  of  Rhythm  and  Correlated  Arts,  2003 
Columbia  road,  Washington,  D.  C,  invites  you 
to  join  her  special  party  for  34  days  of  Play 
and  Sightseeing  beginning  July  20th.  Your  girls 
will  be  given  personal  care  and  chaperonage.  For 
information  write  Mrs.  Davis,  above  address. 


Write  Novini  Picture  Plays 


llO  to  100  each.     Constant  demand.     Devote  all  or  spare  time. 
Correspondence   course  NOT   REQUIRED.     Details  Fret.  \ 
Atlas  Publishing  Co.     468  Atlas  BIdg.    Cincinnati,  o. 
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See    Chautauqua  First 

(Midway  between  New  York  and  Chicago,  on  Chautauqua  Lcike,  which  is  20 

miles  long  and  1,400  feet  above  sea  level) 

During  two  months  every  year,  Chautauqua  is  the 
greatest  center  for  popular  education  in  the  world 

^  The  slogan,  "See  America  First,"  expressive  of  a  great  deal  of  wisdom  in  the  past,  now  takes 
the  imperative  mood.  In  1915  Americans  are  counseled  by  grim  and  lamentable  facts  to  do  their 
travelling  at  home. 

^  We  must  have  vacations;  where  in  America  shall  we  resort?  Extravagance  and  heedless  adven- 
ture will  have  less  appeal;  sobriety,  wholesomeness,  a  sane  quest  of  what  is  truly  recreative  and 
enlarging  to  the  individual  will  prevail  as  never  before. 

RECREATION  THE  PHYSICAL  LIFE 


education  and  inspiration  in  the  best  sense  are  all  found  in 
the  community  life  of  Chautauqua.  It  may  be  declared 
without  boasting  to  have  ministered  preeminently  to  these 
rational  demands  in  the  days  of  its  founders  and  now  after 
forty  years  of  growth  it  still  follows  the  same  ideals.  Young 
men  play  baseball  here  before  crowded  bleachers.  There  is 
a  rowing  crew  whose  personnel  varies  so  much  that  some  of 
its  performances  have  been  an  astonishment  for  moderation 
and  some  of  them  have  won  quite  opposite  praise.  There 
is  twenty  miles  of  as  pretty  water  for  sailing  as  a  skipper's 
heart  could  desire,  and  a  half  dozen  to  a  dozen  smart  little 
craft  enter  every  year  for  the  cup.  The  muscallonge  which 
was  "taken  out"  by  the  Indians  here  long  ago  and  so  gave 
the  name,  "Chautauqua,"  still  rewards  the  patient  angler, 
occasionally  with  forty  pounds  of  gaminess,  often  with  half 
that  weight,  and  some  men  pay  little  direct  attention  all 
season  to  anything  but  the  fishing.  Golf,  and  roque,  and 
tennis  have  each  its  enthusiasts.     The  roads  are  good  for 

motoring,  the 
lake  for  launch- 
ing, and  the  cli- 
mate for  all  out- 
door activities. 


of  the  place  is  healthful.  Many  a  man  who  attends  con- 
sciously to  nothing  else,  however,  nevertheless  chooses  Chau- 
tauqua for  his  vacation  because  its  life  is  not  solely  on  the 
physical  plane.  During  its  two  months  every  year,  it  is  the 
greatest  center  for  popular  education  in  the  world. 
^  Thought,  idealism,  sincerity  without  solemnity,  pervade 
it  like  an  atmosphere;  and  though  he  sits  through  no  lec- 
tures, the  kind  of  visitor  we  have  suggested  enjoys  collateral 
benefits  from  this  higher  side  of  Chautauqua  life.  He 
values  it  too  for  his  sister  or  his  wife,  the  women  -folk 
being  more  implicit  in  such  things,  or  he  thinks  it  bene- 
ficial for  the  children. 

^  If  one  of  the  livest  and  largest  figures  in  America  comes 
to  speak  with  authority  on  some  tubject  of  vital  public 
interest,  this  fellow  citizen  of  ours  may  content  himself 
with  echoes  of  it  at  the  dinner  table;  but  in  any  case  it 
reaches  him  and  he  counts  it  a  by-product.  Nor  are  the 
platform  addresses  left  wholly  to  women.  Eight  thousand 
persons  may  be  gathered  in  and  around  the  Amphitheater 
while  a  baseball  game  proceeds  at  the  other  end  of  the 
grounds. 

MAKING  VACATIONS  PROFITABLE 

fl  Everything  at   Chautauqua   is   designed   or  has   evolved 
without  design  to  make  the  vacation  of  some  fifty  thousand 
Americans  each  year  profitable.     If  they  hope  to  go  abroad 
by  and  by,  here  are  studies  in  art,  literature,  history,  and 
— yes,  with  a  larger  meaning  of  course,  in  geography.     If 
they  expect  to  engage  in  effort  to  improve  some  of  our  cities 
at  home,  here  are  lectures  and  conferences  and  classes  deal- 
ing with  the  social  problems  of  the  time. 
?1  If  the  kitchen  or  the  nursery  or  the  school  room  is  their 
domain  here  its  possibilities  are  considered.     If  ex- 
pression, or  folk  dancing,  or  parliamentary  law,  or 
music,  or  the  tooling  of  leather  is  a  favorite  subject, 
it  can  here  be  cultivated.     The  Chautauqua  Summer 
Schools   offer   instruction    in    fourteen    departments, 
and  have  more  than  3000  enrolments  annually.     As 
the  inveterate  fisherman  gets  echoes  of  the  lecture 
and  the  classroom,  so  the  devotee  o '  these  other  pur- 
suits draws  in  the  vigor  of  the  outdoor  life.     All  the 
lectures  are  in  "halls  without  walls."     The  lecturer 
breathes  outdoor  air.     As  he  speaks,  birds  fly  and 
fuss  above  him,  and  he  looks  around  at  trees  and 


MILLER  BELL  TOWER 

in  Miller  Park,  on  Chautauqua  Lake, 
erected  as  a  Memoried  to  Lewis 
Miller,  who  with  Bishop  Vincent 
founded  Chautauqua  Institution. 
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HALL  OF  PHILOSOPHY,  OR  "HALL  OF  THE  GROVE"  AT  CHAUTAUQUA.     The  original  building,  modeled  after  the  Parthenon 
at  Athens,  has  been  reconstructed  and  made  a  permzuient  memorial  to  the  founders  of  Chautauqua  Institution. 

other  objects   of  a  natural  world.     Distortion   and  hatred  ments,  etc.,  etc. 

vanish.  Speaker  and  listener  alike  are  kept  in  mind  of  ^  Pi'ogram  announcements  made  thus  early  are  only  a  fore- 
larger  things.  taste  of  what  may  be  hoped  for  when  plans  are  complete. 
^  Music,  the  drama,  readings,  moving  pictures,  entertain-  Authorization  has  been  given  for  the  following: 

PRELIMINARY    LIST 

Mr.  Sanford  Griffith,  Lieut.,  special  investigator,  Belgian  Staff July  1 

Mary  Antin,  author  "The  Promised  Land"  and  "They  That   Knock  at  Our  Gates" July  .3 

Chancellor  Samuel  B.  McCormick,  University  of  Pittsburgh July  4-9 

Mr.  E.  J.  Ward,  author  of  "The  Social  Center" July  -5-6 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Rann  Kennedy,  playwright,  actress July   19-23 

Mr.  Henry  Turner  Bailey,  editor  School  Arts  Magazine July  8,  26-30,  August  11 

Bishop  Francis  J.  McConnell,  Methodist  Episcopal July    11-16 

Dr.  Mitchell  Carroll,  George  Washington  University '. July    13 

Mr.  O.  H.  Benson,  Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture   July  15 

Rev.  Chas.  W.  Gilkey,  Baptist,  Chicago July   18-23 

Prof.  Scott  Nearing,  University  of  Pennsylvania July    19-23 

Supt.  William  M.  Davidson,  Pittsburgh  Schools July    24 

Bishop  Charles  D.  Williams,  Protestant  Episcopal August   1-6 

Dr.  Samuel  C.  Schmucker,  West  Chester  State  Normal  School August  2-6 

Mrs.  Carrie  Jacobs  Bond,  author,  composer,  musician August  2-6 

Dean  Shailer  Mathews,  President  Federal  Council  of  Churches August   8-13 

Mr.  Earl  Barnes,  author,  lecturer,  Philadelphia August    9-j  4 

Mrs.  Percy  V.  Pennypacker,  President  General  Federation  Women's  Clubs .• August  14,  17 

Bishop  John  H.  Vincent,  Chancellor  Chautauqua  Institution August    15-17 

Dr.  Frank  W.  Gunsaulus,  Armour  Institute,  Chicago August    22-27 

Hon.  John  Lind,  special  investigator  in  Mexico Date  not  fixed 

Dr.  Katherine  B.  Davis,  Dept.  of  Correction,  New  York Date  not  fixed 

Mr.  Melville  E.  Stone,  Manager  Associated  Press Date  not  fixed 

SPECIAL  WEEKS 

Community  Affairs July   5-10 

Temperance    July   12-17 

Remaking  of  Contemporary  Europe July   26-31 

Justice  and  the  Courts August    2-7 

Music    ( Russian   Symphony  Orchestra) August  9-14 

Recognition  (Home  Missions  Institute) August  16-21 

Internationalism  and  Christianity   (Foreign  Missions  Institute)    August  23-28 

^  There  are  hotels  and  boarding  houses  to  meet  the  most  exacting  requirement  or  suited  to  the 
most  modest  purse. 

^  For  more  complete  program  and  school  information  and  full  advice  about  living  arrangements, 

CHAUTAUQUA   INSTITUTION 

Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 
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Making  Home  Management  Easier 

Where  the  housewife's  comfort  is  considered  Western  Electric 
Inter-phones  should  be  in  use.  They  are  easily  provided  for  in 
new  homes  or  old.  W^hen  building,  the  same  wires  that  are  strung 
for  door  bells  and  push  buttons  may  be  made  to  serve  for  Inter- 
phones, w^ithout  adding  materially  to  the  cost.  In  houses  already 
built,  they  can  be  installed  at  very  little  expense. 

Wesfern  Electric 

Inter-phones 

save  running  from  floor  to  floor,  put  the  living 
room  or  bedroom  in  instant  touch  with  kitchen  or 
garage — make  home  management  easier.  There 
is  different  equipment  to  meet  different  condi- 
tions; so,  whether  you  are  interested  in  wiring 
a  house  just  being  built,  or  simply  in  adding 
Inter-phones  to  your  present  home  equipment, 
write  to  our  nearest  house  below  and  let  us  send 
you  booklet  No.  27-A  B. 


Any    reliable    electrical 
Inter-phones. 


contractor    will    install 


WESTERN    ELECTRIC   COMPANY 


New  Yort 
Buffalo 
Philadelphia 
Boston 
New  Orleans 


Manufacturers  of  the  8,500,000   "Bell"  Telephones 

Atlanta  Chicago  St.  Louis  Kansas  City  Denver 

Richmond  Milwaukee  Indianapolis  Oklahoma  City  Omaha 

Savannah  Pittsburgh  Minneapolis  Dallas  Salt  Lake  City 

Cincinnati  Cleveland  St.  Paul  Houston  Los  Angeles 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  EVERY  ELECTRICAL  NEED 


San  Francisco 

Oakland 

Seattle 

Portland 

Detroit 


IVIEET    IVIE   AT    THE    TULLER 

For  Value,  Service.  Home  Comforts 


lUCW  UHTri    Till  I  TD  Detroit,  mich. 

llLTT     nUlLL     IULLLiIV    Center  of  business 

on     Grand     Circus 
Park.     Take  Woodward  car,  get  oR  at  Adams  Avenue. 

ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF 

200  Rooms.  Private  Bath,  $1.50  Single,  $2.50  Up  Ooutile 

200       2.00       •'        3.00   "      " 

100        2.50        "        4.00   "      '• 

100       3.00  to  5.00"        4.50  "      " 

Total  600  Outside  Rooms 

All  Absolutely   Quiet  —  Two  Floors,   Agents'  Sample 
Rooms — New  Unique  Cafes  and  Cabaret  Excellente 


■iiliiiS 


BARGAIN 


Look  at  these  bargains!  Typewriters  Re- 
built in  our  own  Factories.  Every  machine 
Is  guaranteed  for  one  year. 

Remingtons   $20to$55     Smiths  $l8to$40 

Underwoods  $35to$60      Royals  $25to$45 

L.  C.Smiths  $30to$50      Olivers  $20to$35^ 

We  have  others.  Send  for  catalog  describing  \ 

them,  and  address  of  nearest  branch  office, 

AMERICAN  WRITINGMACHINE CO.,  Idc.,345  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

SMALL  FARM    FOR   SALE 

5  acres  o(  land,  7  room  bungalow,  barn,  chicken  bouse,  on 

trolley,  3  miles  from  Bridgeton.      $2250.00. 

ALBERT  R.  McALLlSTER    BRIDGETON.  N.  J. 

Ion  A^_^  FARM  for  sale.  North  Stonington, 
tAj  /\Crc  Conn.  Old  apple  orcliard.  40 
acres  cultivated.  Modern  13-room  house.  Good 
Water.     iJ4  miles  from  trolley.     Address 

ALLYN   L.   BROWN,   Admr. 

'Don't-Snorc' 

U.  S. ,  Canada  and  British  Patents 

Stops  Snoring  and  Mouth  Breathing.  Money 
Refunded  if  it  Don't.  Keeps  ttie  nostrils  open  for  nor- 
mal breathing  by  reinforcing  the  muscles  o(  the  nose  which 
relax  while  asleep.  Made  of  Rolled  Gold.  So  com- 
fortable the  wearer  is  unconscious  of  us  presence.  Sent 
under  plain  cover.     Ask  for  booklet. 

Thos.  B.  Morton  Co.,  Inc.  730  Starks  Bldg.  Loaisville.  Ky. 


in  all  its  five  acts — not  Shakespeare's 
seven  ages — a  picture  of  disillusion- 
ment and  vanity  that  would  have  satis- 
fied the  soul  of  Schopenhauer  or  Ec- 
clesiastes.  Yet  it  must  be  tremendously 
effective  on  the  stage.  The  Black 
Maskers  is  more  shiverish  still,  even 
tho — or  because — we  can  but  faintly 
imagine  what  he  means  by  it  all.  With- 
out attempting  to  interpret  its  symbol- 
ism we  may  say  that  it  is  on  the  face 
of  it  a  dramatic  presentation  of  a  case 
of  alternating  personality  culminating 
in  insanity.  Duke  Lorenzo  gives  a  grand 
ball  at  which  the  guests,  and  others  un- 
invited, appear  in  masks  of  increasing 
horribleness.  He  can  recognize  none  of 
his  friends  in  all  the  crowd,  or  if  he 
does  it  is  as  more  than  one.  Three 
women  impersonate  his  wife,  and  finally 
a  second  Duke  Lorenzo  appears  to  dis- 
pute with  him  his  very  personality. 
Thus  we  have  what  Hugo  put  into 
words  and  Barnard  into  marble:  "I 
feel  two  natures  struggling  within 
me."  The  "pleasant"  play.  The  Sabine 
Women,  we  can  hardly  conceive  as 
coming  from  the  author  of  Red  Laugh- 
ter and  The  Seven  Who  Were  Hanged. 
The  introduction  explains  that  it  is  a 
satire  on  the  Constitutional-Democratic 
party  of  the  Duma,  but  it  might  have 
a  much  wider  application.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  marching  orders  of  the  Sa- 
bine army: 

Two  steps  forward,  one  step  backward ; 
two  steps  forward,  one  step  backward. 
The  first  two  steps  are  designed  to  indi- 
cate, Sabines,  the  unquenchable  fire  of  our 
stormy  souls,  the  firm  will,  the  irresistible 
advance.  The  step  backward  symbolizes 
the  step  of  reason,  the  step  of  experience 
and  of  the  mature  mind.  In  taking  that 
step  we  ponder  the  outcome  of  our  acts. 
In  taking  it  we  also  maintain,  as  it  were, 
a  close  bond  with  tradition,  with  our  .an- 
cestors, with  our  great  past.  History  makes 
no  leaps,  and  we,  Sabines,  at  this  great 
moment,  we  are  history.  Trumpeters,  trum- 
pet! 

In  this  fashion  the  outraged  husbands 
reach  the  Roman  camp,  bearing  four 
hundred  volumes  of  laws  and  prece- 
dents to  prove  the  illegality  of  kid- 
napping. Armed  with  these  documents 
and  aided  by  the  highest  legal  talent 
the  Sabines  establish  the  identity  of 
their  wives,  present  their  marriage  cer- 
tificates and  convict  the  Romans  of 
their  crime.  But  when  the  Romans 
calmly  confess  to  the  kidnapping  and 
ask  the  Sabine  husbands  what  they  are 
going  to  do  about  it  they  can  only  de- 
nounce the  criminals  to  the  world  and 
then  retreat  in  the  same  order,  one 
step  forward,  two  steps  backward, 
bearing  their  law  books  on  their  backs. 

Plays  of  Leonid  Andreyeff,  by  C. 
L.  Meader  and  F.  N.  Scott.  Chas. 
Scribner's    Sons.    $1.50. 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  A  DISTINGUISHED 
TEACHER 

Fifteen  of  his  former  students,  now 
professors  in  various  universities,  have 
made  a  voliune  of  Studies  in  Southern 
History  and  Politics  in  honor  of  Wil- 
liam Archibald  Dunning,  Professor  of 
History  at  Columbia  University,  a 
specialist  on  the  bellum  period.  The 
monographs  treat  manifold  topics  aris- 
ing before,  during  and  after  the  war 
between  the  states.   Political  theory  is 
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represented  by  an  examination  of  the 
philosophy  of  Calhoun  and  other  South- 
ern thinkers,  a  paper  on  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Confederate  Constitution 
and  one  on  the  literary  movement  to- 
ward secession.  In  political  practise  the 
operations  of  the  carpet-baggers  in  the 
Senate  and  the  condition  of  negro  suf- 
frage are  analyzed.  Among  the  more 
purely  historical  essays  there  is  an  en- 
tertaining account  of  the  different  plans 
for  deportation  and  colonization  of  the 
colored  folk.  Professor  J.  W.  Garner  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  is  general  ed- 
itor of  these  contributions  to  scholar- 
ship. 

Stitdies  in  Southern  History  and 
Politics,  edited  by  J.  W.  Garner. 
Columbia  University  Press.  $2. 

PAPAL  INFALLIBILITY 

Dr.  George  Salmon's  famous  lectures 
against  The  Infallibility  of  the  Church  are 
now  placed  within  the  reach  of  all.  They 
are  iilled  with  historical  learning  and  evi- 
dences of  exegetical  skill. 

Dutton.   $1.25. 

SONGS   OF   OTTT-DOORS 

A  subtle  sympathy  with  nature's  moods 
exprest  in  delightfully  human  terms  is  the 
chief  characteristic  of  Crack-o-Daivn,  a 
collection  of  lyrical  verse  by  Fannie  Stearns 
Davis.  Their  melody  has  the  happy  lilt  of 
a  bird-song,  but  thru  it  runs  a  note  of 
deeper  experience  and  of  joy  in  life  that 
comes  only  from  sorrow  mastered.  Since  the 
publication  of  Myself  and  I  Miss  Davis  has 
gained  a  richer  poetic  imagination  and  a 
surer  touch. 

Macmillan.    $1. 

COMMON  SENSE   MEDICINE 

It  is  a  matter  for  sincere  congratulation 
that  the  old  fashioned  family  medical  boolcs 
are  being  replaced  by  common  sense  vol- 
umes on  health  that  omit  all  advice  as  to 
medicines.  Dr.  Sadler's  Worry  and  Ner- 
vousness makes  clear  how  many  every  day 
ailments  are  due  to  fear  and  to  neglect 
of  orders  as  to  food,  exercize  and  sleep. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  paragraphs  in 
the  book  is  that  in  which  he  pleads  for 
fewer  operations  on  neurasthenic  patients. 

McCIurg.  $1.50. 

THE  MAKING   OF   THE   UNIVERSE 

Men  and  women  of  seventy  years  will 
remember  in  their  youth  Antoinette  B. 
Blackwell  as  a  vigorous  platform  defender 
of  abolition  and  woman's  rights.  In  her 
ninetieth  year  she  has  just  published  The 
Making  of  the  Universe.  Her  solution  of 
the  riddle  of  the  universe  is  based  on  the 
eternal  existence  of  an  Absolute  Being, 
which  is  God,  and  the  derivation  of  finite 
existences  developed  or  created  out  of  the 
substance  of  the  Infinite.  The  key  to  their 
unity  she  finds  in  the  correlation  of  equal 
opposite  forces. 

Boston  :    Baxter.   $1. 

A  LITTLE   CORNER   OF   DEVON 

Eden  Phillpotts  has  rarely  chosen  a  set- 
ting more  suited  to  his  characteristic  study 
of  the  psychology  of  the  community,  thnn 
the  pottery  of  BruneVs  Toner.  The  inter- 
action of  personality  and  art  is  worked 
out  in  a  very  interesting  way,  from  master 
to  thrower,  and  the  sketch  of  the  woman 
wliose  work  is  her  very  life  and  the  tragedy 
of  her  rude  awakening  to  incapacity  and 
failure  is  an  able  bit  of  interpretation  and 
there  is  a  very  real  strength  in  the  stoi  y 
of  the  hei-o-worship  of  a  talented  lad  for 
the  master  of  the  pottery. 

Macmillan.   $1.50. 
AIRING  A  GRUDGE 

An  allegory  which  betrays  little  more 
than  an  impatient  scorn  of  the  "problem 
play"  and  those  dramatists  who  seek  their 
subjects  in  society's  ills  is  The  Theater  of 
uu'  ^^'  Henry  Arthur  Jones.  Instead  of 
the  bnlhanee  usually  marked  in  Sir  Henry's 
plays,  the  satire  here  attempted  is  dull  and 
commonplace.  Of  greater  interest  are  the 
three  one-act  sketches,  notablv  Grace  Mary, 


DORAN'S  NEW  BOOKS 

THE  VALLEY  OF  FEAR 


The  Biggest  Sherlock  Holmes  Story 

"J  am  inclined  to  think — 


by  A.  Co  nan  Doyle 

-"  said  I. 

"I  should  do  so,"  Sherlock  Holmes  remarked  impati- 
ently. He  took  the  envelope,  held  it  up  to  the  light 
and  very  carefully  studied  both  the  exterior  and  the  flap. 

**It  is  Porlock*s  writing,"  said  he  thoughtfully.   "The 
Greek  e  is  distinctive." 

The  curtain  is  up!     Holmes  and  Watson  on  the  stage! 
The  reader  settles  down  with  a  contented  sigh  to  the  strang- 
est mystery  ever  solved  by  Holmes — THE  VALLEY  OF  FEAR — a  plot 
made  and  laid  in  America.         coUr  uiuMtratiom  by  Arthur  i  Keiut  Net  $1.25 


JAMES 


By  W.  Dane  Bank 


THE  EAGLE  OF  THE   EMPIRE 

By  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady 

A  story  of  Waterloo — fought  just  a  hundred  years 
ago— and  of  the  man  Napoleon,  suffering,  weary, 
rousing  to  victory  as  to  wine,  and  stirring  a  young 
soldier  to  youth's  glory  of  hero  worship.  A  clear 
heroic  note,  and  a  love  story  with  all  the  charm  of 
"the  American  Dumas."  Color  illustrations  by 
The  Kinneys.  Net  $1.35 

RED  FLEECE 

By  Will  Levington  Comfort 

"Berthe  is  a  woman  of  the  future,  strong  and 
sweet  and  entirely  honest.  As  for  Peter,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  why  men  loved  him  as  well  as  the 
one  woman.  A  man  brave  and  clean  and  finely 
poised,  vdth  something  of  the  boy  in  him  and 
something  of  the  woman.  An  exciting  tale,  full 
of  movement  and  color,  admirable  portrayal  of 
character,  romance,  vivid  pictures  of  men  and 
events." — New  York  Times.  Net  $1.25 

ARUNDEL  By  E.  F.  Benson 

"Elizabeth  F^shawe  has  the  natural  wit  and 
gaiety  of  'Dodo'  but  far  more  heart,  more  soul, 
and  more  intellect  than  that  vivacious  lady  could 
boast  of." — The  Field.  Net  $1.25 

PATHS  OF  GLORY 

By  Irvin  S.  Cobb 

"A  human  book.  The  man  who  wrote  it  is  a  big 
man,  big  in  his  ability  to  crystallize  the  swiftly- 
moving  scenes  of  a  world-drama  into  eternal 
form." — Boston    Post.  Net,  $1.50 

AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS 

GEORGE  H.  DORAN  COMPANY,  New  York 

HODDER      A      STOUOHTON 


"The  sharply  realistic  story  of  a 
hard-driving  business  r.ian  of  to- 
day, who  sacrifices  even  love  to 
getting  ahead — delightfuUv  frank." 
—Pittsburgh  Dispatch.      Net  $1.25 

THE  WOODEN  HORSE 

By  Hugh  Walpole 

The  man  who  refused  to  be  sub- 
merged by  his  dull  family,  chroa- 
icled  by  the  author  of  THE 
DUCHESS    OF    WREXE 

Net  $1.25 

MUSHROOM  TOWN 

By  Oliver  Onions 

The  romance  of  a  boom-town.  "As 
descriptive  writing,  minute  in  de- 
tail yet  broad  in  sweep,  the  book 
is  in  the  true  sense  uniqu**." — The 
Outlook.  Net  $1.25 

THE  THEATRE  OF  IDEAS 

By  Henry  Arthur  Jones 

The  amateur  uplifters  of  the  stage 
gaily  burlesqued  in  a  clever  intro- 
duction preceding  three  remarkable 
short  plays.  Net  $1.00 

THE  VEILS  OF  ISIS 

By  Frank  Harris 

Short  stories  that  shatter  the  con- 
ventional moulds  and  give  out  their 
own  strange  and  enthralling  per- 
fume of  genius.  Net  $1.25 

NEIGHBOURS 

By  Herbert  Kaufman 

Are  you  a  neighbour  to  your  chil- 
dren, or  their  tyrant?  Do  you 
know  the  kind  of  home  to  which 
your  stenographer  goes?  Kauf- 
man forcibly  shows  you  to  your- 
self. Net  $0.75 
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This  never  happens  in  an  office 
where  there  is  a  Dictaphone 


You  can't  point  your  finger  at  the  other 
man,  because  we  mean  you — if  you  are 
still  relaying  your  correspondence  via  the 
stenographer's  note-book  and  pencil. 

Every  one  of  your  employes  who  is  dic- 
tating to  a  stenographer  is  wasting  just 
that  much  of  her  time  and  therefore  just 
that  much  of  your  money. 

Don't  have  your  stenographer  v^Tite  your 


letters  twice — once  in  shorthand,  again  on 
the  typewriter.  Dictate  to  the  Dictaphone. 
Get  in  line  with  genuine  business  efficiency. 
Small  office  or  large  office — one  stenog- 
rapher or  fifty — it  fits  in  perfectly. 

Let  us  demonstrate  the  Dictaphone  on  your 
work  in  your  own  office.  Reach  for  your 
telephone  and  call  up  the  "Dictaphone" 
and  make  the  appointment.  If  you  don't  find 
that  name  in  the  phone  book,  write  to  the 


ttnann^i  w-w-tOTct 


NCTAF/WHE 

RCGISTCRED 

SUITE  142 IB.  WOOLWORTH  BLDG..  NEW  YORK 

Stores  in  the  principal  cities — dealers  everywhere. 

Official  dictating  titacliinc  of  the  Panama-Pacific   International  Exposition. 

"How  One  Man  Saved  Money" — a  book  we  should  like  to  send  you. 


The  Liverpool  and  London  and  Globe 
Insurance  Company,  Limited 

Sixty-seven  years  in  the  United  States 

Total  Losses  Paid  in  the  United  States  Exceeds  $142,000,000 

Payments  made  by  this  Company  in  the  larger  conflagrations 
in  the  United  States : 


Chicago,  1871 
Boston,  1872 
Baltimore,  1904       - 
San  Francisco,  1906 


$3,239,491 
1,427,290 
1,051,543 
4,522,905 


$10,241,229 
New  York  Office:  80  William  Street 


Henry  W.  Eaton, 
Manager 

George  W.  Hoyt, 

Deputy  Manager 


J.  B.  Kremer,  Ass't  Dep.  Manager 
T.  A.  Weed, 

Agency    Superintendent 


in  the  Cornish  dialect,  which  make  up  the 
rest  of  the  volume. 

Doran.   $1. 

SCANDINAVIAN  BEAUTY 

A  book  of  straoge  imaginative  power  and 
unique  contrasts  is  Sunprtel,  by  Alvide 
Prydz,  one  of  Norway's  greatest  women 
writers.  Always  the  world  of  very  real  Ini- 
mauity  in  the  Forest  Home  Hotel  is  out- 
Ihied  against  the  almost  unreal  beauty  of 
Flyen.  one  of  those  plateaus  peculiar  to 
the  mountains  of  Norway,  as  summer  after 
summer  takes  up  the  thread  of  the  rare 
idyl  of  love.  The  sympathetic  translation  by 
Hester  Coddingtcm  reveals  a  wealth  of 
poetry  and  symbolism. 

Badger.    $1.25. 

A   LITERARY   LIFE 

Hai'dly  is  to  be  found  a  writer  with  less 
care  for  fame  than  Edward  Rotoland  Sill. 
Even  those  who  long  since  discovered  the 
handful  of  thoughtful,  gracefiil  essjiys  and 
the  three  all  too  thin  volumes  of  verse 
know  nothing  of  the  poet  himself.  Study, 
teaching,  writing,  these  were  the  quiet  ac- 
tivities of  his  years.  I?ut  the  man  of  eager 
desire  ;  of  clear,  critieal  i)ercepti<)n  ;  of  |)o'<i- 
tive  conviction,  and  always  of  loyal  com- 
radeship, is  of  more  worth  than  incident, 
and  him  W.  E.  Parker  makes  known. 

Houghton  Mifflin.  $1.75. 

GREATER   LOVE   HATH   NO   MAN 

It  seems  almost  an  intrusion  upon  The 
Little  Mother  Wlio  kiits  at  Iloiiie  to  read 
her  letters  to  the  son  to  whom  she  was 
father,  mother  and  big  pal.  They  are  so 
intimate  a  part  of  her,  yet  in  their  spirit 
of  mother-love  they  are  universal.  There 
is  bi-eadth  of  vision  and  true  comradeship, 
irresistible  humor  and  great  pathos  in 
this  little  book  edited  by  Countess  Barcyn- 
ska  and  it  would  be  too  sacred  a  thing  to 
share  with  the  world  did  not  the  sharing 
make  life  braver  and  and  finer. 

Dutton.  $1. 

A  CLEVER  ANALYST 

There  is  no  shade  of  conventionality  in 
Katherine  Fullerton  Gerould's  work,  either 
in  subject  or  interpretation,  yet  her  origin- 
ality never  degenerates  into  the  bizarre. 
Her  new  volume.  The  Great  Tradition,  like 
Vain  Oblations,  is  a  group  of  striking 
stories,  some  of  them  little  more  than 
studies,  some  wider  in  scope,  but  each  is  a 
curious  episode  brushed  in  with  clean,  swift 
strokes,  by  an  artist  who  does  not  blur  the 
effect  by  over-intense  color  or  multiplica- 
tion of  detail. 

Scribners.   $1.35. 

FAIR    RECOLLECTIONS 

Whatever  John  Jay  Chapman's  topic 
and  whether  one  agrees  with  his  judg- 
ments or  not,  his  pen  has  "a  way  wid  it." 
Memories  and  Milestones  belong  mainly  to 
Boston  of  the  mid-century  and  deal  with 
long  honored  names :  Norton,  Howe.  Eliot, 
Brimmer.  However  playful  or  deft  the 
touch,  there  is  acumen  in  the  character- 
izations that  make  them  more  than  random 
recollections,  and,  as  in  the  fine  analysis 
of  the  Abolitionists,  bring  an  individual  or 
a  group  into  new  relief. 

Moflfat,   Yard.   $1.25. 

A  BOOK  OF  JOYOUS  POETRY 

More  original  and  less  didactic  than 
Frances  Ridley  Havergal  :  gladder  and  less 
mystic  than  Christina  Rossetti.  is  the  de- 
votional poetry  of  Katherine  Tynan,  now 
gathered  in  the  beautifully  made  little  vol- 
ume. The  Flower  of  Peace.  The  keynote  of 
the  verses  is  thankfulness  which  after  all 
spells  peace.  Sucli  poems  as  "Adveni:'*^ 
Regnum  Tuum,"  "The  Man  of  the  House." 
"St.  Francis  and  the  Ass"  and  "Introit" 
have  as  fine  skill  in  words  as  they  have 
directness,  simplicity  and  freshness. 

Scribners.   $1.50. 

THE  TOLSTOI  OF  THE  TEMPLE  QUARTER 

The  recent  visit  of  M.  Brieux  to  this 
country  as  envoy  from  the  French  Acad- 
emy to  the  American  Academy  and  the 
sensational  success  of  his  "Damaged 
Goods"  has  aroused  an  interest  in  his  other 
work.  P.  U.  Thomas  of  London  University, 
in    The   Plai/s    of   E\i<n'ne   Brieux,    gives    a 
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convenient  summary  of  these  with  copious 
extracts.  He  does  not.  however,  include  the 
later  dramas,  such  as  "Faith"  and  "The 
Lone  Woman,"  and  does  not  add  much 
in    the    way    of    criticism    or    biographical 

details. 

Boston:   Luce.   $1. 

SALESMANSHIP 

We  should  like  to  put  a  copy  of  Hoio  to 
Sell  into  the  hands  of  clerks  where  we 
trade.  It  would  undoubtedly  enable  them 
to  get  more  money  out  of  us.  but  it  would 
be  painless  extraction.  The  author,  Nathan- 
iel C.  Fowler,  Jr.,  teaches  by  example 
rather  than  precept,  and  his  model  dialogs 
on  how  to  sell  books,  life  insurance,  real 
estate  and  anything  else  that  people  want 
or  don't  want  are  well  written. 

McClurg.  $1. 

BEAUTY  AS  A  PROFESSION 

Every  ugly  duckling  should  read  The 
Diary  of  a  Beauty  and  be  consoled.  The 
endowment  of  a  "form  divinely  fair"  is  not 
what  fancy  paints  it,  judging  by  the  for- 
tunes of  Luella  Baird.  and  she  had  luxury, 
travel  and  the  beginnings  of  a  stage  career 
to  add  zest  to  life,  but  it  is  all  a  bit  dull 
to  read  about.  Molly  Elliott  Seawell  has 
put  her  material  together  like  a  "stint"  of 
patchwork  and  in  the  process  has  lost  the 
spontaneity  of  The  Melting  of  Molly. 

Lippincotts.  $1.25. 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  METHOD  IN  PHILOSOPHY 
Bertrand  Russell  of  Cambridge  is  one  of 
the  clearest  thinkers  and  writers  of  our 
time  and  if  his  Lowell  Lectures  of  1S14 
published  under  the  title  of  Our  Knowledge 
of  the  External  World  are  not  easy  read- 
ing, it  must  be  laid  to  the  inherent  diffi- 
culty of  analyzing  such  fundamental  con- 
cept's as  time  and  space  and  causality.  The 
new  theory  of  infinity  discovered  by  Georg 
Cantor  in  1882  has  revolutionized  mathe- 
matics and  its  introduction  into  metaphy- 
sics and  into  theology  is,  to  say  the  least, 
creating  a  commotion. 

Chicago:   Open  Court   Pub.   Co.   $2. 

THE  TYRANNY  OF  THE  INQUISITION 

A  panorama  of  rich  color,  of  dramatic 
scenes  and  striking  characters  is  Marjorie 
Bowen's  new  historical  novel.  Prince  and 
Heretic,  giving  a  very  real  and  tragic  pic- 
ture of  The  Netherlands  in  the  pitiless 
grasp  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  and  her 
passionate  struggle  in  the  throes  of  its 
terrors.  Thru  it  all  moves  William  <>f 
Orange,  from  his  unhappy  m.\rriage  with 
Anne  of  Saxony  thru  his  diplomatic  at- 
tempts to  influence  Philip  of  Spain,  tc  his 
final  appearance  as  the  heroic  protector  of 
the  Low  Countries. 

Dutton.    $1.3.5 

GREEK   VASES 

Athenian  Lekythoi  are  a  distinct  class 
of  vases  deposited  in  graves.  They  are  slen- 
der, usually  small,  and  with  funereal 
scenes  on  a  white  ground.  They  .show  the 
shaft  at  the  grave,  mourning  figui-es  and 
Charon  appearing  with  his  boat.  This  vol- 
ume supplements  another  by  Arthur  Fair- 
banks, who  classifies  the  lekythoi  not  by 
subject  but  by  the  style  of  their  fracture. 
The  forty-one  plates  rejjresent  mostly  vases 
in  American  collections,  and  the  careful 
description  in  the  text  adds  much  of  vahie 
to  what  is  accessible  to  the  American  stu- 
dent. 

Macmillan.  $3.50. 

PEMMICAN    HISTORY 

Tubular  Views  of  Universal  History. 
compiled  by  George  Palmer  Putnam  and 
continued  to  the  beginning  of  the  Great 
War  by  George  Haven  Putnam,  is  just  the 
book  for  the  man  who  wishes  to  keep  his 
memory  on  the  shelf  where  it  wall  be  handy 
instead  of  inside  his  braincase  where  it  is 
easily  mislaid.  Chronological  outlines  of  the 
history  of  the  principal  nations  arranged  in 
parallel  columns  show  at  a  glance  the  po- 
litical condition  of  the  civilized  world  at 
any  given  time.  But  we  hardly  care  for  the 
sinister  implication  in  listing"  the  deaths  of 
prominent  people  in  the  column  headed 
Progress  of  Society." 

,  Putnam.  $2..50. 


Why  am  I 

slowing  down  ? 
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— and  then  you  sit  and  wonder  why — 
when  the  wonder  is  that  you  have 
kept  the  pace  so  long.  For  the  rush 
of  business  with  its  countless  worries 
falls  so  heavily  on  a  man's  nervous 
system. 

Perhaps  you  have  slowed  down  a  little  from 
exhaustion  of  the  system's  forces.  But  once 
the  nerves  have  been  restored  to  vigor  and  the 
whole  system  revi'ved,  recharged  with  a  new 
store  of  energy,  the  old-time  endurance,  the 
old-time  capacity  to  accomplish  will  return. 

And  it  is  in  giving  this  welcome  help  to  the 
overworked  nerves  that  Sanatogen  has  won 
so  many  friends.  Both  a  food  and  a  tonic, 
Sanatogen  feeds  and  rebuilds  the  impover- 
ished cells  and  tones  up  the  system,  infusing 
new  strength  into  blood  and  tissues. 

Hon.  Robert  F.  Broussard, 

U.  S.  Senator  from  Louisiana,  writes; 
* 'I  am  convinced  from  personal  experience  that  Sanatogen 
nourishes  the  nervous  system,  thus  stimulating  the  mental 
faculties  and  increasing  one's  capacity  for  sustained  work.  ' 

Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  M.P.. 

the  eminent  novelist-statesman,  writes  from  London  : 
"Sanatogen  is  to  my  mind  a  true  food-tonic,  feeding  the 
nerves,  increasing  the  energy  and  giving  fresh  vigor  to  the 
overworked  body  and  mind.'  * 

And  scores  of  other  famous  people,  leaders  in 
the  world's  activities,  have  written  even 
stronger  letters  than  these.  So  when  you 
think  of  this,  and  the  letters  of  commendation 
from  more  than  21,000  doctors  endorsing 
Sanatogen — surely  you  cannot  deny  your- 
self such  welcome  and  undoubted  help! 

Grand  Prize.  International  Congress 
of  Medicine,  London,  li>U 


^ 
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SAN  AT  O  G  E  N 

ENDORSED    BY    OVER    21.000    PHYSICIANS 


for  Elbert  Hubbard's  new  book — "Health  in  the  Making."    Written  in  his  attractive 
manner  and  filled  with  his  shrewd  philosophy,  together  with  capital    advice   on    Sanatogen, 
health  and  contentment.    It  is  FREE.    Tear  this  off  as  a  reminder  to  address 
THE  BAUER  CHEMICAL  CO.  26-R  Irving  Place,   New  York 


A  MESSAGE  TO   PARENTS 

If  Education  is  to  be  preparation  for  complete  living,  boys  and 
girls  must  be  led  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  vital  interests,  move- 
ments and  events  of  the  present.  No  one  is  fitted  to  take  his  place  as 
an  American  citizen  and  voter  unless  he  has  an  intelligent  understand- 
ing of  modern,  national,  political  and  social  problems.  It  is  surpris- 
ing to  see  how  many  students  are  uninformed  onthe  most  common- 
place news  of  the  day.  These  students  are  not  really  to  be  blamed,  for 
most  of  them  have  not  been  given  the  proper  advice  and  guidance. 

Give  Them  The  Independent 
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SelectYour  Boat 


172  Boats  to  Choose  From 

Fifty  Leading  Boat  Builders  have 

'oined  with  the  Gray  Motor  Co.  in  issuing  a 
catalog    of    Specialized   Boats  —  specialty    of 
each  concern  from  a   16  ft.  fishing  launch  at 
$103.00    to    a    beautiful    mahogany    express 
runabout  with  every  ingenious  device  that 
modern  thought  has  developed  in  a  boat, 
with    a    self-starting    6-cylinder     GRAY 
motor,    complete    in    every    detail    for 
$2500.00- or  a  snug,  safe,    roomy    little 
cruiser  wiih  all  the  comforts  of  a  home 
—  172   boats   that    you    choose    from. 
Write  for  this  catalog  today,  sent  free. 
We  make  it  easy  for  you  to  find  just  the 
you  want,  at  the  price  you  want  to  pay,  and 
in  the  locality  you  wish  to  buy  it  in,  with  a  GUARANTEED 
motor  installed. 

GRAY  MARINE  MOTORS 

Five  new  models  for  1915— including  two,  four  and  six-cylinder,  self-starting, 
quiet  running  four-cycles,  and  the  latest  ideas  in  new  two-cycle  design  motors 
from  3  to  50  h.  p.     W^rite  for  this  new,  interesting  and  complete  catalog  today 

Also  "A  Book  of  Boats" 

A  new  and  effective  idea,  full  of  authoritative  information  on  boats 
and  engines — just  what  its  title  explains  it  to  be.  A  book  that  will 
solve  hundreds  of  the  little  problems  that  confront  everybody  con- 
sidering a  hull  or  a  power  plant. 

No  theory  here — all  actual  practice.  Not  the  opinion  of  one  man, 
but  the  boiled  down  experience  of  thousands  of  boatmen  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.      Write  for  these  three  books  *oday—FREE. 

Gray  Gearless  Out-board  Motor 


Mechanically  Better  — 
No  Gears   to  Strip 
Fits  Any  Rowboat 


A  NEW  GRAY  MODEL— 4-Cvlinder  4-Cycle.  16-20 
H.  P.,  (euaranteed  to  develop  25)  with  every  feature 
you  have  ever  hoped  for  on  a  Boat  Motor.  $210.00 
and  upward — depending  on  equipment 

GRAY  MOTOR  CO.   !?lTRcriT.°Mict?: 


MANUSCRIPT 

Sultablp  for  CI/OTH  BOUND  BOOK  issue;  any 
field,  25,000  words  and  upwards,  carefully  read 
and  considered  WITHOUT  cliarse.  Pulilisbod 
under  our  iinprint  .  nd  management,  in  A-1  style, 
if  accepted.  Copy  must  he  forwarded  COMPLETE 
to  warrant  examination.  Roxburgh  Pub.  Co., 
Inc.,     Boston.    Al'ass. 


^^^llcV  Vulcan"  Ink  Pencils 

Two    ^^^^^to^^^ 

Sj^es ^^■^^^^^ue  ONLY  perleci,  non- leak  able 

W  and  5}^  in^^^ft(fc|^^ '""  Pencils  at  moderate 
Extra  Size— 8  ins^^^^Sfc^J"'"''  ^  ^  «.. 
(black  only)  $1.25.  ^^il^^fc^  °L'*®''  *1 
FREE— liberal  supply  of  ^^^^^^^Today  | 
ink  with  retail  orders.  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Aqcnts  li'antcd.    Big  Profits.  ^^^^^^^b 

J.  D.  ULLRICH  &  CO.,  27  Thames  St .  New  York       ^^^ 


iiT  1  r|    PROPHECIES— Redding    fore- 

yy  l\  K  told  present  War — gave  exact  dates 
II  l\£%  i8  years  ago:  Claims  America  soon 
become  interested  —  every  existing 
Institution  swept  away  like  chaff;  Makes 
startling  1915  Predictions  founded  on  Bible 
Proiihecies;  Multitudes  reading  his  21 5-page  book, 
"Our  Near  Future":  Intensely  interesting;  Con- 
vincing; Creating  great  sensation.  Silk-cloth, 
postpaid,   $1. 

GOODYEAR,      29  East  22d  St..  New  York 


ITTOURHDEAS 

"$9,000  offered  for  certain 

Inventions.  Book  "How  to  Obtain 

(a  Patent"  and"\VKiat  to  Invent" 

Jsentfree.    Send  rough  sketch  for  free 
y  report  as  to  patentability.     Tatents  ad- 
vertised for  sale  at  our  expense  ia  Man- 
nfactnrers'  .lournals. 

CHANDLCE  &  CHANDLEE,  Patent  Atty's 
'Est.  lb  Years      1077  F.  St,  Washington,  D.  C. 


y^umber 
qfl~hings 

^duJin  Ri.Slosson 


^-      ="      ="       ^'       ft      le       »t       \t       IP 


Some  time  ago  I  took  occasion  to  call 
attention  in  this  department  to  the  fact 
that  our  enterprising  advertisers  were 
accomplishing  a  feat  which  the  philolo- 
gists used  to  tell  us  was  impossible,  that 
is,  making  up  a  word  arbitrarily  and 
getting  it  into  the  language.  This  pro- 
cess I  alluded  to  as  "etymological  abio- 
genesis,"  a  phrase  which,  I  remember, 
struck  me  at  the  time  as  a  neat  and 
succinct  characterization  of  the  phe- 
nomenon. Judge,  then,  of  my  surprize 
to  see  that  W.  J.  Lampton,  writing  in 
Favie,  treats  this  logonomical  adven- 
ture of  mine  with  a  lightness  which,  it 
seems  to  me,  and  I  hope  I  am  not  too 
sensitive,  verges  toward  the  disrespect- 
ful. For  the  benefit  of  those  to  whom 
Fame  is  unknown  I  must  explain  that 
it  is  a  periodical  devoted  to  what  it 
usually  calls  "ads."  Of  course,  if  I  had 
been  writing  for  Fame  instead  of  for 
The  Independent  I  would  have  used 
words  of  one  syllable  so  far  as  possible. 
But  can  Colonel  Lampton  suggest  any 
phraseology  which  would  be  less  open 
to  the  accusation  of  polysyllabification? 
Would  he  have  preferred  me  to  say  "the 
spontaneous  generation  of  vocables"  or 
"verbal  creatio  ex  nihilo?"  In  order  to 
show  how  infamously  I  have  been  treat- 
ed by  Fame  I  quote  the  criticism  in  ex- 
tenso  verbatim  et  Uterativi: 

Etymological  abiogenesis?  Yes,  that's  it. 
Looks  like  it  might  be  one  of  those  con- 
sonantal combinations  we  see  these  days  in 
the  newspapers  from  the  regions  where 
they  seem  to  be  shooting  alphabets  all  to 
pieces  and  shipping  the  remains  to  this 
otherwise  happy  land  as  war  names,  doesn't 
it?  Sounds  more  like  it,  too,  if  anybody 
can  say  it  so's  you  can  hear.  Anyhow,  what- 
ever it  is,  it  doesn't  look  or  sound  as  the 
it  had  anything  to  do  with  advertising, 
does  it?  But  it  does.  It  is  a  term  I  discov- 
ered some  time  ago  in  Fame's  unostenta- 
tious contemporary.  The  Independent,  and 
was  used  by  Associate  Editor  Slosson  in 
formulating  a  few  ineongruvial  remarks  on 
the  subject  of  the  modern  advertisement's 
work  of  contributing  hitherto  unborn  words 
to  the  language  which  were  so  expressive 
that  they  really  filled  a  long-felt  want.  Ed- 
itor Slosson  meant  well  enough,  no  doubt, 
in  using  the  term,  but  if  any  adsmith  now 
on  the  job  of  constructing  clear  and  con- 
vincing advertisements  for  public  use  were 
to  try  to  ptit  the  same  over  on  any 
plain  minded  advertiser  there  would  sure 
be  trouble.  No  magazine,  even  of  the  most 
cultured  class,  would  dare  print  it  as  any- 
thing except  high-brow  reading  matter ;  if 
a  newspaper  handed  it  out.  the  neutrals 
wotdfl  swear  it  was  pandering  to  Pan- 
slavism  :  if  the  billboards  flaunted  it  forth 
it  would  be  arrested  for  disturbing  the 
peace,  and  if  a  car-card  attempted  to  swell 
up  wide  enough  to  take  it  all  in  it  wotdd 
burst    wide    open    with    a    loud    explosion. 
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Therefore  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  altho 
it  defines  a  well-known  function  of  adver- 
tisements, it  must  not  appear  in  the  trans- 
action. Mr.  S.  mentioned  only  kodak  as  an 
abiogenesistematized  word,  but  he  might 
have  mentioned  others  of  advertisement 
origin,  found  in  such  sentences  as  "they 
phoebesnowed  from  New  York  to  Bufifalo," 
or  "she  sapolioed  the  woodwork  once  a 
week,"  or  "she  golddusttwinned  it  to  a 
polish,"  and  a  lot  more  presenting  words 
of  advertising  parentage  and  expressing 
ideas  otherwise  wholly  inexpressible.  Yet 
notwithstanding  the  very  evident  value  as 
a  word  producer  that  etymological  abio- 
genesis  is,  it  can  never  be  a  term  for  in- 
discriminate use  in  advertising  matter 
itself.  Its  relation  to  an  advertisement  is 
almost  identical  with  that  of  a  threshing- 
machine  to  a  loaf  of  bread.  Even  the  dull- 
witted  among  us  know  that  a  threshing- 
machine  greatly  facilitates  the  production 
of  a  loaf  of  bread,  but  if  a  dull-wit  should 
attempt  to  put  the  threshing-machine  into 
the  loaf  grave  difficulties  and  objections 
would  arise.  So  with  an  attempt  to  work 
an  etymological  abiogenesis  into  an  adver- 
tisement for  common  use.  I  don't  know 
whether  Mr.  S.,  in  writing  advertisements 
for  The  Independent,  ever  tries  to  e.  a. 
them  or  not,  but  if  he  does  I  do  know  that 
he  would  be  a  dismal  failure  as  a  writer 
of  car  cards. 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  state  that  if 
any  adsmith  or  other  readers  of  this  able 
article  doesn't  know  what  etymological 
means,  it  is  time  he  looked  up  the  defini- 
tion, and  as  for  abiogenesis,  it  is  from  two 
Greek  words,  "abios,"  life,  and  "genesis," 
origin,  and  Mr.  Slosson  should  be  made  to 
eat  his  words.  That's  what ! 

W.  J.  Lampton. 


The  London  Times  of  January  5  pub- 
lished the  following  hymn,  which  has 
been  set  to  music  by  Sir  Hubert  Parry: 

Lord,  guard  and  guide  the  men  who  fly 
Thru  the  great  spaces  of  the  sky. 
Be  with  them  traversing  the  air 
In  darkening  storm  or  sunshine  fair. 

Thou  who  dost  keep  with  tender  might 
The  balanced  birds  in  all  their  flight, 
Thou  of  the  tempered  winds  be  near. 
That,  having  Thee,  they  know  n  >  fear. 

Control  their  minds,  with  instinct  fit 
What  time,  adventuring,  they  quit 
The  firm  security  of  land ; 
Grant  stedfast  eye  and  skilful  hand. 

Aloft  in  solitudes  of  space 
Uphold  them  with  Thy  saving  Grace. 
O  God,  protect  the  men  who  fly 
Thru  lonely  ways  beneath  the  sky. 

M.  C.  D.  H. 

But  Charles  Stracey  in  The  New 
Witness  objects. to  the  hymn  as  hardly 
suitable  at  the  present  juncture  and 
suggests  that  "if  the  petitions  it  con- 
tains were  accorded  without  exception 
the  result  might  be  most  unfortunate." 
With  a  view  of  averting  this  danger  he 
advises  the  addition  of  the  following 
stanzas : 

This  prayer.  O  Lord,  of  course  applies 

Only  to  us  and  our  Allies ; 

The  men  upon  the  other  side 

Do  not  "uphold,"  or  "guard,"  or  "guide." 

It  is  not  hard.  O  Lord,  to  know 

A  "Taube"  from  a  "Bl6riot"  : 

Should  Zeppelins  attempt  a  flight. 

Don't  keep  them  with  thy  "tender  might." 

Don't  prosper  the  aerial  work 
Of  German,  Austrian,  or  Turk  ; 
But  give  the  impious  fellows  fits, 
And  smash  them  into  little  bits. 


In  England  the  movement  against  all 
things  "Made  in  Germany"  extends  into 
the  field  of  philology.  The  high  church 
Anglicans  are  urging  the  boycott  of 
that  low  German  name,  "Santa  Claus." 


a  Waste  Basket 
Bigger  than  a  Letter  Basket? 

Answer — Because  most  letters  go  into  the  waste  basket — • 
because  most  men  don't  think  or  care  enough  to  make  their 
letters  look  important  and  interesting. 

Where  do  your  letters  go — those  sales  letters  and  other 
important  letters  on  which  you  and  your  office  force  put 
thousands  of  hours  and  thousands  of  dollars  a  year?  Isn't 
it  worth  a  little  more  thought  to  keep  them  out  of  the  waste 
basket,  to  insure  their  being  read? 

To  send  out  letters  that  will  side-step  the  waste  basket  is 
not  necessarily  expensive.  A  little  careful  thinking  will  solve 
the  problem  for  you.  Hundreds  of  the  most  important  con- 
cerns in  America  have  gone  to  the  bottom  of  this  problem — 
with  an  eye  on  expense.  You  will  find-  them  using  dignified, 
impressive  stationery  produced  on 

Construction  Bond 

They  use  Construction  Bond  because  it  is  a  high  class  paper 
— and  so  known — marketed  in  a  manner  which  holds  down  the 
price.  It  goes  direct  to  the  most  substantial  printers  and 
lithographers  in  the  two  hundred  principal  cities  of  the  United 
States.  And  it  goes  in  big  quantities — 500  pounds  or  more  at 
a  time.  This  cuts  out  the  expense  of  doing  a  small  lot  busi- 
ness— saves  losses  on  irresponsible  accounts — and  gives  you 
substantial,  impressive  business  stationery  at  a  usable  price — ■ 
obtainable  through  a  nearby  printer  or  lithographer  who  is 
invariably  competent  and   responsible. 

Write  us  tor  our  portfolio  of  twenty-five  handsome  specimen  letter- 
heads. You  may  find  a  suggestion  whicli  will  help  you  improve  your 
own  stationery.  You  will  also  see  the  various  colors,  finishes  and  thick- 
nesses, in  which  you  may  obtain  Construction  Bond  with  envelopes  to 
match. 

Write  us  now  and  you  will  be  mak- 
ing the  first  move  to  keep  your  letters 
out  of  the  waste  basket — to  save  some 
of  the  business  you  have  been  losing  by 
neglecting  this  important  detail. 


CONSTRUCTIGH 


W.  E.  WROE  &  CO., 

1006  S.  Michigan  Ave., 

Chicago 


Reg.  X^     Pi 


BOND 


PILLARS   OF   SMOKE 

The  Love  Story,   intense  as   "Tane  Eyre,"  of  an 
American  woman  and   a   Roman   Catholic  Priest. 

STURGIS  &  WALTON  COMPANY 

Publishers  New  YorK 


meates  the  fif- 
n  thousand  Lv- 


THE  CHAUTAUQUA  IDEA  - 

reum  Courses  and  three  thousand  Chautauquas  conducted 
in  all  parts  ot  the  United  States  during  the  year.  The  paid 
attendance  in  one  year  is  said  to  have  exceeded 

TEN     A/III^L.ION     PERSONS 

The  Lyceum  and  the  Chautauqua  in  their  broad  aspects 
will  be  considered  in  the  next  installment  of  "The  Chau- 
tauqua Idea"  to  appear  in  The  Independent  next  week. 

For  Thinkers  Who  Do  Not  Know  Greek 

THE  GREEK  SPIRIT 

By  Kate  Stephens 

"A  brilliant  and  penetrating  study  of  elements 
and  influences  that  went  to  the  creation  and  de- 
velopment of  that  racial  spirit." — New  York 
Times. 

"Product  of  ripe  scholarship." — The  Independ- 
ent. 

STORIES  FROM  OLD  CHRONICLES 
By  Kate  Stephens 

Old  English   and  French   life  and   valor. 
Adopted  by  London   County  Council. 

STURGIS  &  WALTON  COMPANY 

Publishers  New  York 


JUST 


ISSUED 


Taussig,  Frank  William,  SOME  ASPECTS 
OF  THE  TARIFF  QUESTION.  8io. 
Cloth.  385  fages,  6  charts.  $2.00  net. 
An  acknowledged  authority  on  the  tariff 
discusses  the  effects  of  protection  on  sev- 
eral  representative   American   industries. 

Carver,  Thomats  Nixon,  ESSAYS  IN  SO- 
CI.AL  JUSTICE.  Svo.  Cloth.  429  puges. 
$2.00  net.  An  attempt  to  define  the  prin- 
ciples of  human  conflict  and  social  justice 
from  the  viewpoint  of  economic  compe- 
tition. 

Kittredge,  George  L3rman,  CH.AUCER  .\ND 
HIS  POETRY.  Zzo.  Cloth.  230  pages. 
$1.25  net.  Chaucer's  chief  poetical  writ- 
ings are  studied  as  works  of  art  and  in- 
terpretations of  human  nature. 

Durand,  Edward  Dana,  THE  TRUST  PROB- 
LEM. Sio.  Cloth.  145  pages.  $r.oo  net. 
Contains  chapters  dealing  with  the  need 
of  regulation  and  the  advantages  of  com- 
bination. Also  includes  the  text  of  recent 
Federal  Acts. 

Complete    Catalogue   sent  free   upon   repuest. 


HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

7   University  Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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Here's  Your  Car 

No  mattep  how  exacting  your  needs, 
among  the  Three  Regals  is  a  car  admir- 
ably^  adapted  to  your*  use. 

The  Light  Four — Regal — ^provides  you  a  hand- 
some streamline,  five  passenger  car — unusual  in 
size,  appearance  and  performance — but  light  of 
weight  and  so  economical  to  operate,  at  $650. 

The  Standard  Four — Regal — supplies  a  larger^ 
more  powerful  and  luxurious  car— the  standard 
in  size,  beauty  and  equipment  among  four 
cylinder*  cars,  selling  at  $1085. 

The  De  Luxe  Eight — OiTers  the  highest  develop- 
ment in  gasoline  motors — the  powerful,  flexible, 
balanced  eight.  The  smooth  vibrationless  oper- 
ation of  which  makes  a  ride  in  it  a  new  and 
pleasing  sensation  in  motoring— Price  $1250. 

All  these  models  are  five  passenger  capacity — fully  equipped, 
including  electric  lights  and  starter — have  crown  fenders, 
demountable  rims  and  one  man  tops.  Send  for  literature  and 
name  of  nearest  dealer. 


Regal  Motor  Cor  Go 


mi 


5840  Piquette  Ave. 
DETROIT,  MICH. 


Light  Four  $650 


THE  CHAUTAUQUA  MOVEMENT 

has  spread  until  there  are  three  thousand  summer  gatherings  in  this  country  alone, 
which  have  taken  the  name.     At  these  centers  over 

FOUR  MILLION  PEOPLE 

annually  participate  in  a  wholesome  and  invigorating  recreation.  Is  one  of  the 
Three  Thousand  Chautauquas  to  be  held  this  summer 

riM  YOUR  CITY  ? 

The  Independent  is  the  Chautauqua  Magazine.  These  four  million  people  should 
read  The  Independent  every  week.  This  is  your  opportunity  to  make  some  extra 
money  during  your  spare  moments  acting  for  your  district  as  our 

CHAUTAUQUA-INDEPENDENT  SECRETARY 

WRITE  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION 

THE  INDEPENDENT,  119  West  Fortieth  Street,   New  York 


It  is  nothing  more  than  a  corrupt  form 
of  St.  Nicholas  and  if  that  is  too  state- 
ly for  the  children  they  can  use  the 
good  old  Anglo-Sax — no,  British  term 
"Father  Christmas." 

But  this  would  not  suit  the  extremists 
of  the  opposite  wing  of  the  church.  I 
am  reminded  of  the  time  when  a  fanat- 
ical Protestant,  Thomas  Massey,  pro- 
posed in  Parliament  to  abolish  the 
name  "Christmas"  because  it  implied  "a 
Popish  mass"  and  to  substitute  "Christ- 
tide."  Whereupon  an  Irish  member  rose 
and  inquired  if  the  honorable  gentle- 
man would  not  change  his  own  name  to 
"Toe-tide  Tidey."  This  seemed  somehow 
to  serve  as  a  motion  to  lay  the  question 
on  the  table  and  nothing  more  was 
heard  of  it. 


The  letters  that  Philip  Vickers  Fith- 
ian  wrote  to  his  father  from  Princeton 
have  attained  a  celebrity  that  their  au- 
thor could  not  have  foreseen,  tho  he 
could  not  have  composed  them  with 
greater  care  if  he  had  known  that  they 
were  to  appear  among  the  model  Amer- 
ican letters  collected  by  Prof.  Elizabeth 
D.  Hanscom  in  The  Friendly  Craft  and 
among  the  source  documents  of  Prof. 
J.  A.  James's  Readings  in  American. 
History.  The  style,  however,  is  a  bit 
old-fashioned  and  needs  to  be  brought 
up  to  date: 

J;m.  13.  Anno  1772. 
Very  Dear,  and  Much  Respected  Father, 

Through  the  (listiiigiiished  Kindness  of' 
Heaven,  I  am  iu  good  Health,  and  li:ive 
much  Cause  to  be  deliglited  with  my  Jiot. 
I  would  not  change  my  condition,  nor  gi\'e 
up  the  Prospect  I  have  before  me,  on  any 
Terms  almost  whatever.  .  .  . 

Every  Student  must  rise  in  the  morning, 
at  farthest  by  lialf  iin  hour  after  five.  'IMie 
Bell  rings  at  five,  aftei'  which  there  is  an 
intermission  of  lialf  an  liour,  tliat  eveiyone 
may  have  time  to  dress,  at  the  end  of  which 
it  rings  again,  iind  Prayrs  begin  ;  And  lest 
any  should  plead  tliat  he  did  not  heai-  tlie 
Bell,  the  Servant  who  rings,  goes  to  e\'ery 
Door  and  beats  till  he  wakens  the  Boys, 
which  leaves  them  without  excuse.  .  .  . 

I  am  not  much  hurried  this  Winter  with 
my  Studies;  but  I  am  trying  to  advance 
myself  in  an  acquaintance  with  my  fellow- 
Creatures;  and  with  the  Ijabonrs  of  the 
"Mighty  Dead."  I  am  sorry  that  I  may  in- 
form you.  that  two  of  our  Members  wer« 
expelled  from  the  College  yesterday ;  not 
for  Drun]<enness.  nor  Fighting,  not  for 
Swearing,  nor  Sabbath-Breaking.  But,  tliey 
were  taken  from  this  Seminai-y,  where  (hoi 
greatest  P.'iins  and  Care  are  taken  to  cul- 
tivate and  encoui'age  Decency,  aiul  Hon-  • 
esty  and  Honour,  for  stesiling  Hens  J  i 
Shameful,  mean,  immanly  Conduct ! 

If  a  Pei-son  were  to  judge  of  the  gen- 
erality of  Students  by  the  Conduct  of  siiohl 
earthborn  insatiate  Helluo's ;  oi-  by  thej 
detested  Character  of  wicked  Individuals,] 
(which  is  generally  soonest  and  most  ex-| 
tensively  ju'opagated,  and  Icnown  ••ibroiuDj 
how  tenible  an  Idea  must  he  have  I  I 

I  am.  through  divine  goodness,  very  well. I 
and  more  reconciled  to  rising  in  the  Morn-| 
ing  so  early  than  at  first. 

From,  Sir,  your  dutiful  Son. 

P.  FrniiAN. 

I  handed   this   over  to   a   student  inj 
Valhalla    University   with    the    requestj 
that  he  translate  it  into  twentieth  cen- 
tury  English,   campus   brand,   and   thf 
following  is  his  version: 

4/26/15. 
Hello  Dad! 

.Tust  take  it  from  me,  Princeton  is  somA 
college !  I  am  having  a  ripping  time  her« 
and  wouldn't  budge  an  inch  if  old  John  Df 
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offered  me  all  the  oil  (and  water)  he  owns. 
Just  the  same  it's  an  awful  bore  getting  up 
so  early  in  the  morning.  I  am  cut  to  the 
limit  uu  chapel  now  and  if  my  alarm-clock 
doesn't  work  any  better  tomorrow  I'll 
throw  it  out  of  the  window  and  get  an- 
other. It  woke  me  up  at  seven  this  morn- 
ing and  of  course  I  turned  over  for  another 
snooze  and  it  was  eleven  o'clock  before  I 
woke  up  again. 

I'm  not  boning  up  very  much  this  winter 
for  exams  are  some  time  off  yet,  but  I  go 
out  with  the  fellows  quite  a  lot  to  see  a 
bit  of  college  life.  I  don't  believe  in  letting 
my  studies  muss  up  my  education,  and  one 
can  take  one's  preceptor  too  seriously.  By 
the  way.  a  couple  of  studes  were  fired  yes- 
terday. They  hadn't  gone  on  a  drunk  or 
got  into  a  row  at  all.  they  just  hooked  a 
pair  of  pullets.  Think  of  being  canned  for 
that ! 

And  now  all  the  comic  (?)  papers  will 
call  us  studes  a  lot  of  crooks  altho  I 
haven't  so  much  as  pinched  a  souvenir 
spoon  since  I've  been  here.  Things  like  that 
give  a  bad  name  to  the  coll. 

I'm  as  husky  as  a  breakfast-food  ad  and 
getting  up  with  the  larks  isn't  quite  as 
tough  on  me  as  it  was  at  first. 

So  long,  Dad,  till  next  time. 

P.  FiTHIAN. 

The  aerial  post  between  the  besieged 
fortress  of  Przemysl  and  the  outside 
world  was  brought  down  one  day  as  it 
passed  over  the  Russian  lines  and 
among  the  postcards  in  the  mail-bag 
was  found  this  conundrum: 

"U'hat  is  the  difference  between  the  siege 
of  Troy  and  the  siege  of  Przemysl '.•' 

The  Austrian  officer  who  propounded 
this  to  his  folks  at  home  was  thought- 
ful enough  to  add  the  answer,  lest  he 
should  die  and  leave  it  unexplained: 

In  the  siege  of  Troy  the  soldier  was  in- 
side the  horse.  In  the  siege  of  Przemysl  the 
horse  is  inside  the  soldier. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Zoologists  Professor 
Neal  discussed  the  question:  "Does  Am- 
phioxus  Eat  with  His  Left  Ear?"  He 
decided  in  the  negative  on  the  ground 
that  "the  homologues  of  the  premandi- 
bular  cavities  of  Elasmobranchs  are  the 
first  permanent  myotomes  of  Amphi- 
oxus."  I  am  glad  this  question  is  set- 
tled for  I  have  been  given  to  understand 
that  he  was  an  ancestor  of  mine  and  I 
v/as  naturally  sensitive  about  his  table 
manners. 


It  was  a  student  in  the  University 
of  Atlantis  who  in  reporting  a  lecture 
on  George  Bernard  Shaw  said  that  he 
wrote  with  a  victrola  pen.  This  is  am- 
biguous. He  should  have  told  whether 
G.  B.  S.  uses  the  steel  or  wooden  needle. 


Whenever  I  read  of  a  German  vic- 
tory I  shudder  to  think  that  the  Ger- 
mans may  get  to  London  and  then 
The  Times  will  come  out  as  Der  Don- 
nergott. 


It  is  customary  in  most  countries  to 
say  "Good  morning"  as  a  greeting  even 
'when  it  isn't  true.  But  the  Englishman 
says    "Beastly    morning"    and    it    gen- 
erally is. 


"May  your  shadow  ever  grow  less," 
is  a  much  more  welcome  salutation 
|than  the  original  form  in  these  days  of 
slender  lines. 


WHERE'S  THE  MONEY 
COMING  FROM? 

THE  children, — the  house — the  butcher  and  the  gas  company — all  need  more, 
and  more  and  more  money.  You  can't  do  any  more  work — and  you  can't  do 
any  different  work.     What  are  you  going  to  do?     That's  your  problem. 

Your  answer  is  here.  You  can  get  more  money — for  less  work.  'When  a  corpo- 
ration wants  to  make  more  money  without  increasing  its  plant  it  calls  in  a  great 
Efficiency  Engineer — like  Harrington  Emerson.  Now — you  can  do  the  same  for 
yourself;  for  Harrington  Emerson  has  applied  the  principles  which  he  has 
^Iready  given  to  200  corporations  to  you,  as  an  individual  in  the 

Course  of  Personal  Efficiency 

24  Lessons — With  Chsu-ts — Records — Diagrams— Condensed — Clear — 


Through  this  course  already  5,000  men  are  on  the  way 
to  get  what  they  want  in  the  quickest,  shortest,  easi- 
est way.  The  Treasurer  o(  the  biggest  bond  house  in 
the  Northwest  saves  hours  every  day — an  author  in 
New  York  does  twice  as  much  work  and  has  more  time 
to  sell  that  work — a  State  otficial  saves  his  State 
$3,000  on  one  job. 

The  Efficiency  Movement  has  swept  the  world  because 
it  has  brought  to  men  who  saw  no  way  out  a  new 
light  to  success.  Other  nations  have  profiled — other 
nations  make  the  most  of  their  time  and  their  talents 
— but  we  in  this  country — with  our  abounding  wealth, 
have  been  prodigal  with  nature!  resources,  with  men- 
tal resources,  with  time.  Now  we  must  slop  and 
reorganize. 

And  above  all,  it  is  the  individual  who  must  reorgan- 
ize himself,  because  it  is  he  who  is  the  basis  of  the 
trouble.  Let  The  Emerson  Course  teach  you  to  con- 
serve your  brains,  your  time — tor  these  are  your  cap- 
ital— just  as  money  and  machinery  are  the  capital 
of  a  factory.  Learn  to  invest  them  right.  There's 
more    coming   to  you  out  of  life — Get  it.       Get   the 


money  and  rest  and  success  you  ought  to  have.  You 
won't  work  longer — you'll  work  less.  You'are  full 
of  unused  energy.  Consider  country  people  and 
city  people.  The  rapidity  of  the  city  man's  lite 
bewilders  the  country  man.  A  day  in  New  York 
is  a  terror.  But  give  him  a  year  in  the  city  and  he 
will  keep  the  pace  as  well  as  atiy  one.  He  will  get 
ten  times  as  much  out  of  himself — and  he  won't  he 
working  any  harder.  That's  what  Efficiency  will  do 
for  you  who  are  already  in  the  city.  It  will  attune 
you  to  a  new  gait — a  new  zest  and  snap — and  things 
will  leap  along  where  now  ihey  crawl. 

These  principles  are  not  casual  ideas  of  Mr.  Emer- 
son's. They  are  the  scientific  principles  he  has 
developed  in  forty  years  of  study.  He  has  applied 
them  in  over  200  factories,  railroads  and  other  or- 
ganizations. They  are  studied  by  other  Efficiency 
Engineers  in  America,  England,  France,  Germany 
and  other  countries  who  have  learned  them  from 
Emerson.  His  big  organization  in  New  York — (he 
has  40  assistants)  has  taught  Efficiency  to  steel 
mills  and  railroads,  factories  and  publishers. 


Take  the 
First  Lesson 
Without   Charge 


It's  too  big  to  explain — too  new  and  too  vital.     Send 
the  coupon  for  the  first  lesson  free.     Follow  its  in- 
structions.    Then  if  you  feel    your  work  easier  and 
its     results    bigger — vou     can    have    the    whole 
course.     We  have  seen  the  tremendous  effects      ^r.. 
of   this  one  lesson.      We  have  before  us  the       ^^j 
letter  of  the  man  who  says  it  "woke  him 
up," — the  letter  of  the  man  who  was  on 
the  wrong  road  when  this  lesson  set  him  right.     We  know — that's  why  we're  glad 
to  give  you  this  lesson  free — so  you  can  be  set  on  the  right  way  without  loss 
of  time. 


Now — today — send  this  coapon.     You  can't  have  last  week's  minutes 
back — but  yon  can  still  use  next  week's  right.     Send  this  coupon  now. 


I  Review  of  Reviews  Company,  ^VZ'\ 
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g  Place 
York 


Ind. 

26-15 


Review 

of  Reviews 

30  Irvine  Place 

New  York 


Send  me  particulars  about 
your  course  in  Personal  Effi- 
ciency and  Story  of  Emerson. 
Also  absolutely /ree  of  charge 
the  first  lesson. 


Name 


Address 
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I    The  Mechanics  &  Metals  National  Bank    | 

I                                have  removed  to  their  new  Bainking  Offices  | 

I                                20  NASSAU  STREET  | 

I               and  offer  for  Sale  or  Lease  their  present  fully  equipped  quarters  at  1 

I                                 50  WALL  STREET  | 
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YOUR  MONEY 

No  matter  how  much  or  how  httle, 
should  be  put  in  an  absolutely  safe 
investment ;  it  should  yield  you  a 
proper  return  ;  you  should  deal  only 
with  a  company  of  the  highest  re- 
sponsibility. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  /  0/ 
FARM  MORTGAGES  O  /O 

are  secured  by  the  rich  farm  lands  of  a 
prosperous  and  settled  country  which 
never  depreciates.  You  will  receive  on 
your  investment,  a  safe  and  satisfactory 
income. 

In  purchasing  these  mortgages  from  me 
you  will  deal  with  an  individual  who  has 
lived  for  2>?>  years  in  this  community,  who 
has  made  Farm  Mortgages  for  30  years 
without  the  loss  of  a  dollar  in  principal 
or  interest  to  a  single  investor,  who  gives 
every  warrant  and  guarantee  of  absolute 
security,  and  who  gives  his  personal  at- 
tention to  every  transaction. 

Write  today  for  particulars. 

WALTER  L.  WILLIAMSON 

Lisbon North  Dakota 

40  Ways  to  the 

California  Expositions 


is  the  title  of  an  attractive  booklet  issued 
by  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  Ry., 
which  outlines  in  concise  form  forty  dif- 
ferent attractive  routes  from  Chicago  to 
California,  and  shows  plainly  by  a  series 
of  outline  maps  how  you  may  visit  both 
Expositions  and  see  enroute  the  grandest 
mountain  scenery  and  the  localities  most 
interesting  to  the  sightseer. 

You  should  have  this  booklet  to  prop- 
erly plan  your  trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  the  California  Expositions.  It  will 
save  you  time  and  money. 

Mailed  free  with  other  literatiire  which 
will  be  of  assistance  to  you  in  determin- 
ing the  places  you  wish  to  visit  enroute, 
giving  rates,  complete  train  service  and 
full  particulars  by  addressing  C.  A. 
Cairns,  G.  P.  &  T.  A.,  Chicago  &  North 
Western  Ry.,  226  W.  Jackson  St.,  Chicago. 


THE  MARKET 
PLACE 


DIVIDENDS 


UNITED    CIGAR   STORES   COMPANY    OF 
AMERICA. 

Common    Stock    Dividend    No.    10. 

X  regular  <]narteii.v  dividend  of  1%%  has  this 
day  been  declared  upon  each  share  of  Common 
Stock  issued  and  outstanding,  payable  May  15, 
1915,  to  stockholders  of  record  April  29,  1915. 
The  common  stock  transfer  books  will  be  closed 
at  the  close  of  busini'ss  April  29,  1915,  and  will 
remain  closed  until  the  opening  of  business  May 
17,    1915.  GEORGE    WATTLEY,    Treasurer. 

Dated,    April    14,    1915. 

FEDERAL  SUGAR  REFINING   CO. 

April  14,  1915. 
The  reguLir  (juarterly  dividend  of  ONE  AND 
ON'E-HALF  PER  CENT.  (1%%)  on  the  Preferred 
Shares  of  this  Company  will  be  paid  May  1, 
1915,  to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of 
business  April  29,  1915.  Transfer  hooks  will  not 
close.  A.   H.   PLATT,  Secretary 


AN  ACTIVE  STOCK   MARKET 

On  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
last  week  there  were  violent  fluctua- 
tions, sharp  advances,  much  excitement 
and  a  large  volume  of  business.  Four 
"million-share"  days  swelled  the  total 
for  the  week  to  5,890,401,  against  3,710,- 
323  for  the  week  immediately  preceding. 
It  was  distinctly  a  "war  order"  market. 
The  remarkable  fluctuations  and  gains 
of  Bethlehem  Steel  still  commanded  at- 
tention— for  the  shares,  which  were 
selling  at  46  when  the  year  began,  rose 
to  155  on  the  13th,  and  showed  an  ad- 
vance of  20  points  in  fifteen  minutes — 
but  the  securities  of  several  other  com- 
panies began  to  be  affected  in  the  same 
way  and  for  similar  reasons.  Railroad 
stocks  remained  almost  stationary,  al- 
tho  there  were  large  transactions  with 
respect  to  them.  For  example,  Reading, 
with  sales  of  255,000  shares,  showed  a 
net  gain  of  only  M,  and  Union  Pacific 
(213,600  shares)  had  an  advance  of 
only  l',s.  In  Atchison,  Missouri  Pacific, 
and  New  York  Central  there  was  a  loss. 

Such  changes  in  shares  that  were  bj' 
no  means  neglected  were  in  sharp  con- 
trast with  the  net  gains  of  from  10  to 
9  points  in  the  stocks  of  industrial  com- 
panies which  are  at  work  on  large  or- 
ders for  war  supplies.  There  were  signs 
of  selling  by  foreign  holders.  These 
sales  probably  account  for  the  failure 
of  the  railway  shares  to  advance  in 
sympathy  with  the  industrial  movement. 

The  most  sensational  advance  was 
made  by  the  shares  of  the  American 
Locomotive  Company,  which  rose  from 
49%  to  68  on  Friday,  owing  to  reports 
about  an  order  for  shrapnel,  the  value 
of  which  was  variously  estimated  be- 
tween $20,000,000  and  $65,000,000.  Oth- 
er similar  companies  gained  by  the  re- 
port, even  if  there  were  no  proof  that 
orders  had  been  given  to  them,  but  it 
was  known  that  several  companies  were 
sharing  in  the  very  large  contract  of 
the  Canadian  Car  and  Foundry  Com- 
pany with  the  Russian  Government. 
Some  of  the  week's  net  gains  due  to  war 
order  reports  were  as  follows:  Ameri- 
can Locomotive,  23%;  American  Car 
and  Foundry,  8%  ;  Baldwin  Locomotive, 
15%;  Westinghouse,  8%;  Bethlehem 
Steel,  291/2;  General  Chemical,  101/2; 
Maxwell  Motor,  5% ;  New  York  Air 
Brake,  22^^;  Pressed  Steel  Car,  8%. 
In  the  latter  half  of  the  week  there  were 
very  large  transactions  in  United  States 
Steel,  for  which  a  net  gain  of  S's  was 
shown.  None  of  the  current  reports  as- 
signs a  large  war  order  to  this  great 
company,  but  many  have  reasoned  that 
the  orders  placed  elsewhere  require 
great  quantities  of  steel,  which  the  Cor- 
poration may  be  asked  to   sut)Dly. 

There  were  notable  gains  for  the 
shares  of  copper  companies,  including 
8  points  for  Amalgamated,  6%  for 
Utah,  and  41/2   for  Chino.   This  is  due 


to  the  higher  price  for  the  metal,  for 
which  buyers  are  now  paying  almost  as 
much  as  the  highest  figures,  17%  cents,  , 
reached  in  1912.  In  1914,  the  summit  | 
was  14%  cents.  After  the  war  began, 
the  price  fell  to  12%.  Exports  were 
greatly  reduced,  declining  from  72,000,- 
000  pounds  in  July  to  38,000,000  in  Au- 
gust. From  that  month  there  was  grad- 
ual improvement,  but  not  until  recently 
have  the  shipments  been  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  normal  quantity.  The 
improved  demand  for  export  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  better  demand  at 
home,  owing  partly  to  the  use  of  cop- 
per in  the  manufacture  of  war  supplies. 
Therefore  the  price  has  risen  tq  17 
cents,  and  the  profits  of  the  companies 
are  growing.  On  the  15th  the  Calumet 
and  Hecla  Company  increased  by  ten 
per  cent  the  wages  of  its  12,000  em- 
ployees. 

ORDERS  FOR  WAR  SUPPLIES 

The  war  order  which  has  most  forci- 
bly affected  prices  in  our  stock  market 
is  one  given  by  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment to  the  American  Locomotive  Com- 
pany for  shrapnel.  It  is  difficult  at  the 
beginning  to  obtain  the  facts  in  trans- 
actions of  this  kind,  partly  because 
there  are  parts  of  the  agreement  which 
are  not  completed.  We  spoke  a  week  or 
two  ago  of  an  order  for  $80,000,000 
worth  of  shrapnel  said  to  have  been 
given  by  Russia  to  the  Canadian  Car  , 
and  Foundry  Company.  With  respect  I 
to  that  order  we  now  have  the  statement 
of  the  company's  president,  Mr.  Curry, 
who  says:  "The  order  is  worth  more  I 
than  $80,000,000.  It  calls  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  2,500,000  explosive  and 
2,500,000  shrapnel  shells,  all  to  be  fin- 
ished by  the  end  of  January,  1916.  At 
the  present  time  we  are  negotiating 
with  about  twenty-five  Canadian  man- 
ufacturers, and  in  all  probability  be- 
tween 500,000  and  1,000,000  shells  will 
be  made  in  Canada." 

It  will  be  seen  that  he  does  not  ex- 
pect the  manufacture  of  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  entire  quantity  in  his  coun- 
try. The  remainder  of  the  order,  it  is 
well  known,  has  been  placed  in  the 
United  States,  but  the  shares  so  placed, 
and  the  names  of  the  companies  hold- 
ing the  sub-contracts,  have  not  been  dis- 
closed in  any  trustworthy  public  state- 
ment. 

This  Canadian  contract  appears  to  be  | 
distinct  from  the  one  held  by  the  Amer- 
ican Locomotive  Company,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  procured  by  direct  negotia- 
tion with  Russia,  and  in  which  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.  have  been  concerned.  It 
is  said  that  at  first  Russia  was  inclined 
to  order  $100,000,000  worth,  and  that 
the  total  was  subsequently  reduced  to 
$60,000,000.  We  have  the  public  state- 
ment of  officers  of  the  company's  branch 
at  Richmond  that  one-half  of  the  "order  I 
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for  2,500,000  shrapnel  shells"  will  be 
filled  at  that  branch,  while  the  other 
half  will  have  the  attention  of  the  com- 
pany's plant  at  Dunkirk. 

Apparently  these  are  not  the  only  or- 
ders for  shrapnel.  We  read  that  the  E. 
W.  Bliss  Company  of  Brooklyn  has  been 
making  this  kind  of  ammunition  at  the 
rate  of  30,000  shells  a  day;  that  it  has 
purchased  hundreds  of  machines  for 
the  work,  and  on  account  of  it  has  made 
three  successive  additions  to  its  plant. 
It  is  also  reported  that  the  Westing-- 
house  Electric  and  the  New  York  Air 
Brake  companies  have  procured  an  or- 
der for  $20,000,000  from  the  French 
Government.  And  there  is  a  story  that 
the  Crucible  Steel  Company  is  consid- 
ering an  order  so  great  that,  if  taken, 
it  will  require  enlargement  of  the  Atha 
plant  in  New  Jersey  at  a  cost  of  several 
million  dollars.  In  all  these  statements 
and  rumors  no  provision  is  definitely 
made  for  the  needs  of  Great  Britain. 
Surety  companies  are  busy  in  connec- 
tion with  guarantees  for  the  cash  ad- 
vances of  the  ordering  nation,  especially 
with  respect  to  the  contract  in  Canada, 
where  large  advances  to  enable  the  man- 
ufacturers to  extend  their  plants  are 
said  to  have  been  made  by  Russia. 

In  comparison  with  these  shrapnel  or- 
ders the  new  purchases  of  other  war 
supplies  seem  small.  Belgium  bought 
last  week  $1,150,000  worth  of  uniforms, 
and  155,000  yards  of  khaki  were  taken 
for  the  Boy  Scouts  of  England.  One  of 
the  allied  powers  was  seeking  2,000,000 
yards  of  cotton  drills  for  summer  cloth- 
ing. Russia  placed  an  order  for  2,000,- 
000  pairs  of  shoes  in  New  England,  and 
was  said  to  be  looking  for  as  many 
pairs  of  Cossack  boots,  the  price  of  each 
of  which  would  not  be  less  than  $5. 
An  order  for  15,000  sets  of  harness  was 
reported.  A  factory  in  Watervliet,  New 
York,  was  making  tents  for  Greece.  In 
Kansas  City  a  dynamite  explosion  at 
the  Cudahy  Packing  Company's  storage 
house  ruined  $500,000  worth  of  beef 
ready  for  shipment,  and  it  was  thought 
that  the  explosive  had  been  placed  by 
some  foe  of  the  Allies.  There  is  night 
work,  with  an  increased  force,  at  the 
factory  of  the  Pneumatic  Tool  Company 
in  Chicago,  on  account  of  foreign  orders. 
France  is  in  the  market  for  horses,  al- 
tho  she  has  bought  many  thousand.  It 
was  said  that  she  might  be  willing  to 
take  100,000  because  she  foresaw  a 
dearth  of  farm  horses  in  her  territory 
after  the  close  of  the  war. 

STOCK    EXCHANGE    SEATS 

The  revival  o"'  business  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  has  caused  a 
sharp  advance  in  the  price  of  Exchange 
seats  or  memberships.  When  the  Ex- 
change was  closed  last  fall  seats  were 
offered  by  holders  at  $34,000.  They  were 
not  in  demand.  The  broker's  occupation 
was  gone — for  a  time,  at  least.  And  be- 
fore business  was  suspended  there  had 
been  a  lack  of  that  activity  which  gives 
the  broker  commissions  enough  to  live 
on.  Office  forces  had  been  reduced,  and 
clerks  out  of  work  were  in  need. 

But  there  was  some  improvement  in 
March,  when  a  seat  was  sold,  or  a  mem- 
bership  transferred,   for   $40,000.    Two 


or  three  weeks  ago  the  large  increase 
of  the  number  of  shares  sold,  with  evi- 
dence of  betterment  thruout  the  coun- 
try, gave  new  value  to  the  seats.  Last 
week,  in  which  were  four  million-share 
days,  five  seats  were  bought — three  at 
$59,000,  one  at  $60,000,  and  one  at 
$63,000.  Then  there  were  bids  of  $70,- 
000,  with  no  takers.  The  highest  price 
last  year  was  $55,000,  and  that  was  not 
exceeded  in  1913.  But  there  were  sales 
at  $73,000  in  1912,  1911  and  1910.  Some 
years  earlier  the  record  high  price  of 
$95,000  was  reported. 

THE  RIGGS  BANK  CASE 

There  should  be,  and  doubtless  there 
will  be,  a  thoro  investigation,  in  the  court 
proceedings,  of  the  charges  and  counter- 
charges made  in  the  controversy  be- 
tween the  Riggs  National  Bank,  of 
Washington,  and  Comptroller  Williams 
and  Secretary  McAdoo.  If  the  bank  has 
engaged  in  unlawful  and  otherwise  ob- 
jectionable practises,  its  misconduct 
should  be  brought  to  light  and  due  pun- 
ishment should  be  imposed.  If  Mr.  Wil- 
liams has  subjected  the  bank  to  persecu- 
tion, his  unfitness  for  the  important  of- 
fice he  holds  should  be  clearly  exposed 
and  he  should  be  required  to  make  way 
for  a  better  man.  It  is  desirable  that 
the  proceedings  should  result  in  a  clear 
and  authoritative  definition  of  the 
Comptroller's  powers,  and  in  a  decision 
as  to  a  national  bank's  lawful  obliga- 
tions concerning  certain  methods  and 
practises  as  to  which  complaint  has 
been  made  in  this  case. 

The  controversy  is  one  of  more  than 
local  importance,  because  the  financial 
and  other  interests  involved  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
bank  is  closely  associated  with  a  great 
bank  in  New  York.  It  has  repeatedly 
been  alleged  that  both  Mr.  Williams  and 
Mr.  McAdoo  have  regarded  this  New 
York  bank  and  other  allied  financial  in- 
terests with  hostility  on  account  of 
events  in  the  record  of  their  undertak- 
ings before  they  held  Government  of- 
fices. These  reports  must  have  been 
known  to  both  of  them  and  should  have 
led  them  to  be  careful  in  their  use  of 
power.  We  do  not  saj'  that  their  power 
has  been  used  unjustly  or  without  due 
care.  These  allegations  about  personal 
resentment  and  feuds  make  it  impor- 
tant that  the  official  inquiry  should  be 
exhaustive. 


By  a  bill  which  Governor  Walsh  signed 
i-ecently  the  four  Massachusetts  savings 
banks  which  do  a  life  insurance  business 
are  empowered  to  issue  policies  for  $1000. 
The  limit  has  been  $500. 

Owing  mainly  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Clayton  trust  law,  the  number  of  the  di- 
rectors of  the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company  has  been  reduced  from 
twenty-five  to  seventeen. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Statis- 
tical Society  in  London  a  few  weeks  ago, 
Edgar  Crammond  estimated  that  the  war. 
up  to  July  31.  would  cost  the  belligerents 
$45,739..500,000.  He  included  in  this  total 
the  destruction  of  property,  the  loss  of 
production  and  the  capitalized  value  of 
loss  of  life. 

The  following  dividends  are  announced : 
United     Cigar     Stores     Company     of     America, 

common,  quarterly,  IM  per  cent,  payable  May  15. 
Federal    Sugar    Refining    Company,    preferred, 

quarterly,   1'/^   per  cent,  payable  May  1. 
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Your  spare  time  is  wortn  exactly 
what  you  make  it  worth.  Turn  it 
into  money. 

The  International  Correspondence 
Schools  will  help  you  to  make  every 
hour  worth  dollars.  They  will  give  you 
in  your  spare  time  the  training  that  will 
enable  you  to  get  and  hold  a  better  job. 

If  you  are  really  ambitious,  find  out 
what  the  I.  C.  S.  can  do  tov you. 

It  makes  no  difference  who  you  are, 
where  you  are,  or  what  your  handicaps 
may  have  been,  the  I.C.S.  can  help  you. 

Every  year  more  than  5000  persons  of 
all  ages  and  occupations  voluntarily 
report  increased  wages  and  better  posi- 
tions, due  solely  to  I.  C.  S.  training. 

Mark  the  Coupon 

YOU  can  do  ivhai  others  do.  YOU  can 
qualify  for  the  position  that  you  luant. 
Learn  hoau  you  can  make  your  spare  time 
njuorth  the  MOST  money.  Mark  the  oc- 
cupation you  prefer  in  the  coupon  belonu 
and  mail  it  today.  Thit  is  YOUR 
opportunity — don't  let  it  go   by. 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box  1024    SCRANTON.  PA.  I 

Explain,  without  obligation  to  me.  how  I  can  qualify  for| 
the  position  before  which  I  inaik  X. 


IITOMOBILE  RCNMNG 
Klectrlcol  Kngineerin^ 
Electric  Lighting 
Electric  Railways 
Dynamo  Running 
Telep.  and  Teleg,  Kncinecr 
Mechanical  Knjjineering 
Mechanical  Drafting 
Shop  Practice 
Steam  Engineering 
I'Ll'MBINt;  A.  IIFATING 
CIVIL  EXCINEERIMi 
Surveying 

MINE  FOHEMAX  &  SCPT. 
Chemistry 


Name. 


Stenogrraphv  &  Trpewrlting 

BOOKKEEPING 

R.  R.  Accounting 

fiood  Enplisb  for  Everyone 

CIVIL  SERVICE 

ARCHITECTURE 

Archite  dura  ]  Drafting 

Building  Contracting 

Structural  Engineering 

SALESMANSHIP 

ADVERTISING 

Window  Trimming 

Show  Card  \\"riting 

AGRICULTURE 

POULTRY 


Street  and  No. 
City 


State^ 


Present  Occupation i 


YEATES   SCHOOL 

Box  504      ::      Lancaster,  Pa. 

Sixty-first  year  opens  September,  1915 

College    Preparator}-,    $700.00    per    year. 
No  extras. 

Lower  School  for  young  boys 

110  acres  field  and  stream.     Gymnasium, 
Swimming  Pool. 

A  new  building  ready  for  occupancy  Sep- 
tember next,   makes   possible  fifteen  addi- 
tional pupils.    Application  for  reservations 
should  be  made  now. 
Correspondence  and  fallest  investigation  invited 
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SAME  LIGHT-NO  GLARE 
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KLEARGLOW    is 

the  most  efitctive 
appliance  yet  yvo- 
1 1  need  for  its  pur- 
jKise.  Maileof scieu- 
litically  designed 


1  j  frlass  surfaces  in 
M  one  piece.  Attached 
~~ — ^    to  your   regular 


automobile  lamps,  KLEARGLOW  casts 
its  soft,  UTiclouded  ra.vs  on  the  road  with- 
out the  glai-e  of  unshielded  lamp-^.  "Dim- 
mers" are  dangerous— KLEARGLOW  is 


safe. 


KLEARGLOW 

llThe  Auto  light  Diffuse.' 1 1 


is  not  a  dimmer— (J'les  nd  take  away  anv  light. 
No  lost  power  from  headlights.       ,-\^ 
You  can  see  ahead  with  KLKAK- 
GLOVV  on  the  darkest  and  most 
dangeronsoountryroads.  KLEAR- 
GLOW oritiinated  in   Switzerland' 
and  is  popular  thronshout  Eur- 
ope. Permanently  installed  in  ten 
minutes,  improves  cars  looks. 

Write  for  folder  which  shows 
how  yon  can  avoid  accidents.dam- 
age  to  car,  and  arrest  and  tine  for 
violation  of  headlight  regula- 
tions. The  folder  also  tells  how 
you  can  try  KLEARGLOW  free  Showing  how  KIEAR 
\    for  Htteen  days.  Address frlOWHSts  its  ta)s 


Hr     DADA     714  MlchiiJan  Boulevard 
.  ll.  1  AIVl/  Buildinii        Chicago.  III. 


1915 

Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Atlantic  Building.  51  Wall  St..  New  York 

Insures  Against  Marine  and  inland  Transportation 
Risk  and  Will  Issue  Policies  Making  Loss  Pay- 
able in  Europe  and  Oriental  Countries 

Chaitercd  hy  the  State  of  New  York  in  1S42, 
was  preci'ded  Iiy  a  stock  company  of  a  similar 
name.  Tlic  latter  company  was  liquidated  and 
part  of  its  capital,  to  the  extent  of  .$100,000, 
was  usi'd  with  consent  of  the  stockholders,  liy 
tlie  Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Company  and 
repaid  with  a  lonns  and  interest  at  tlJe  expira- 
tion of  two  years. 
Duiius;  its  existence  the  com- 
panv    lias    insureil    property 

to   tlie   value   of $27,964,578,109.00 

Received  premiums  thereon  to 

the   extent    of 287,324,890.99 

r:iid  losses  duiing  that  period         143,S20,!S74.!I9 
Issued    cei-titicates    of    profits 

to    dealers 90,801,110.00 

Of  which  there  have  been  re- 
deemed      83,811,450.00 

Leaving  outstanding  at  pres- 
ent  time 0,989,660.00 

Intei-est    paid    on     certificates 

amounts    to 23,020,223.85 

On  Decetnhei-  31,  1914.  the  as- 
sets of  the  company  amount- 
ed   to 14,101,674.46 

Tlie  proiits  of  the  company  revert  to  the  as- 
sured and  are  divided  annually  upon  the  pre- 
niiuins  terminated  during  the  year,  thereby 
lednclng    the    cost   of    insurance. 

For    such    dividends,    certificates    are    issued 
suli.iect    to    dividenils    of    interest    until    ordered 
to  lie  redeemed,  in  accordance  with  the  charter. 
A.    k.    R.WKN.    t'liairman  of  the   Board 
CORIXRLIUS    i:r,DERT,    Pros. 
W.\LTKR    WOOD    P.VRSONS.    Vice-Pres. 
CHARLES    E.    F.VY.    2d    Vice-Pres. 
G.   STANTON    FLOVn-.TONES,    .Sc-c. 


Are  you  using  the 

Efficiency  Question  Box  ? 
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UNITED  STATES  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

In  the  City  ol  New  York  Issues  Guaranteed  Contracts 
JOHN   P.   MUNN,  M.D.,  President 
Finance  Committee 
CLARF.\CE   H.    KELSEY 
Pres.    Title   Guarantee   and   Trust   Co. 
WILLIAM    H.    rORTER.   Banker 
EDWARD  TOWNSEND 
Pres.  Importers  an,'   Traders  Kat.   Bank 
Good    men,    whether    experienced    in    life    in- 
surance   or    not.    may    make    direct    contracts 
with    this  Company,    for   a    limited    territory    If 
(icsired,    and    secure    for    themselves,    in    addi- 
tion  to   first   year's   commission,    a    renewal  ''in- 
terest Insuring  an    income    for   the   future.       .Arl- 
dress  the  Compaiiv  at  its   Home  Office,   No.'  277 
Broadway.    New    Vml;    City. 


INSURANCE 

CONDUCTED  BY  W.  E.  UNDERWOOD 


DEPENDENT   OLD  AGE 

Measured  by  the  world's  standard  of 
productivity,  some  men  and  women  out- 
live their  ability  to  sustain  themselves. 
A  person  at  every  age  must  possess  one 
of  two  things :  service  capacity  to  ex- 
change for  sustenance,  or  its  equivalent 
in  money.  Failing  both,  he  becomes  a 
burden  to  others.  The  assertion  is  made 
by  statisticians  that  to  every  fourteen 
producers  in  the  adult  population,  there 
is  one  who  has  reached  age  sixty-five  in 
want  who  is  the  recipient  of  charity. 
The  personal  observation  and  experi- 
ence of  most  people  will  doubtless  con- 
firm the  conservatism  of  this  statement. 

We  know  that  old  age  is  to  some  per- 
sons a  misfortune  almost,  if  not  fully, 
as  great  as  death.  Many  God-fearing 
and  obedient  men,  contemplating  the 
miseries  resulting  from  the  helplessness 
of  old  age,  have  regretted  their  survival 
and  wished  their  lives  and  usefulness 
had  been  simultaneously  ended. 

Most  men  are  convinced  of  the  neces- 
sity of  life  insurance  as  a  protection 
for  their  dependents;  comparatively 
few  of  them  give  any  consideration 
whatever  to  the  hardships  they  them- 
selves may  be  called  upon  to  face  before 
they  die,  and  long  after  the  responsi- 
bilities of  a  family  have  passed  away. 

So  we  see,  upon  considering  this  sub- 
ject, that  there  are  two  distinct  perils: 
one  which  threatens  a  man's  dependents 
by  depriving  them,  thru  death,  of  his 
support  and  protection;  the  other  due 
to  survival  to  an  impotent  and  depend- 
ent old  age.  Both  are  as  terrible  as  they 
are  unnecessary. 

Life  insurance  properly  maintained 
will  obviate  the  difficulties  flowing  from 
both  sources.  Long  term  endowments, 
payable  at  age  sixty-five  or  seventy-five, 
will,  at  a  moderate  annual  cost,  shield 
a  family  against  the  untimely  death  of 
its  provider;  and,  if  he  survives  to  old 
age,  supply  him  with  the  means  of  at 
least  living  comfortably.  Again,  if 
those  who  for  years  have  maintained  a 
fairly  good  line  of  insurance,  mainly  as 
a  family  protection,  would  keep  it  in 
force  after  it  was  no  longer  needed  by 
dependents,  instead  of  surrendering  it 
for  spendable  or  losable  cash,  as  nearly 
everybody  does,  it  could  be  converted 
at  the  proper  time  into  an  annuity  pay- 
able for  the  remainder  of  life. 

Men  should  insure  against  the  terrors 
of  old  age  as  well  as  against  those  of 
death.  The  evening  of  every  human  life 
should  be  serene.  It  can  be. 

A  MISLEADING  TERM 
What  is  a  dividend  in  life  insurance? 
Co':;si(iertd  from  the  insurance  compa- 
ny's side  i*  is  ^^^  ^""^  °^  ^^^  *^^  ^^^' 
plus  remaiji^S'  at  the  end  of  the  year — 
the  differen^^  between  the  total  of  its 
income  that  ye^^'  ^"^  ^^^  disbursements, 
plus  its  increased  liabilities  during  that 
period.  By  surplu?  ^^  meant  excess  in- 


come and  not  profits;  for,  as  in  com- 
mercial transactions,  there  are  no 
profits.  The  premiums  of  a  properly 
constituted  life  insurance  company  in- 
clude an  overpayment  of  the  service 
rendered.  Therefore,  the  surplus  or  divi- 
dend in  the  company's  hands  when  the 
year  closes  is  composed  of  money  con- 
tributed by  the  policyholders  when  they 
paid  their  premiums.  It  is,  in  short,  a 
contributecf  surplus  and  not,  as  in  trade 
enterprises,  an  earned  surplus. 

It  follows,  then,  that  when  a  policy- 
holder receives  his  share  of  this  surplus 
once  a  year  he  is  merely  taking  back  a 
sum  of  money  remaining  unused  out  of 
a  larger  sum  paid  by  him  twelve  months 
earlier.  The  conclusion  is  obvious:  it  is 
not  a  dividend  in  the  usual  sense  of  that 
word.  It  represents  a  division  of  some- 
thing, a  share,  and  to  that  extent  only 
does  it  qualify  as  a  dividend. 

Life  insurance  people  themselves 
recognize  the  inappropriateness  of  the 
word,  but  have  failed  to  find  one  more 
fitting.  The  thing  referred  to  is  really 
a  return  to  the  policyholder  of  the  un- 
used portion  of  his  premium  and  might 
well  be  called  "return  premium." 


At  the  annual  election  of  the  Metropol- 
itan Life  Insurance  Compan.y,  which  was 
recentl.v  transformed  ffom  a  joint-stock 
corporation  to  a  mutual,  more  than  800,000 
votes  were  cast  by  policyholders,  most  of 
them  b.v  proxies  and  by  mail. 

The  General  Accident  Fire  and  Life  As- 
surance Corporation.  Ltd.,  of  Perth,  Scot- 
land, announces  that  it  has  undertaken 
aircraft  insurance  and  will  issue  policies 
to  cover  the  risk  of  damage  and  loss  to 
property  caused  by  bombs  dropt  b.v  the 
enemies'  aircraft.  The  charges  will  range 
from  two  shillings  to  five  shillings  per  cent 
according  to  locality. 

Accoi-ding  to  figures  recently  promtil- 
gated  b.v  the  Insurance  Department  of  Con- 
necticut, 131  fire  insurance  companies  trans- 
acting business  in  that  state  reported  total 
earned  premiums  received  from  all  sources 
in  1014  of  .$296,480,7.39 ;  total  underwriting 
h)sses  and  expenses  incurred,  $30.5,277,448 ; 
resulting  in  an  underwriting  net  loss  .if 
$8,796,709.  The  loss  ratio  of  the  combined 
companies  was  62.48  per  cent,  and  the 
expense  ratio.  40.30  per  cent,  making  the 
total  outgo  on  these  two  accounts  102.78 
per  cent  of  the  earned  premiums. 

C.  A.  S.,  Evanston,  111. — In  the  order 
named,  measuring  by  total  assets,  the  N-nv 
York  Life  Insurance  Company.  ]Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company  and  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society,  all  of  New  York,  are 
the  largest  life  insurance  companies  in  the 
world.  The  assets  of  e^'^-h  on  January  1. 
191.5,  were  :  New  York  Life,  $790,935,306 : 
Mutual,  $611,0,33.801;  Equitable,  $.5.36.- 
.376.840.  On  that  date  they  had  insurance 
in  force.  respectively.  $2.347.098..3S8 ; 
.$1.612,.574.168  and  $1,494.234,.342.  The 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  has 
in  force  $2,991,114,069.  of  which  $1,837.- 
584,189  is  industrial ;  and  the  Prudential 
Insr.rance  Company  has  $2..592.478.248,  of 
which  .$1..567..542.431  is  industrial.  The  Mu- 
tual Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York 
is  the  oldest  company  in  the  United  States 
issuing  regular  life  insurance  policy  con- 
tracts for  specific  amounts  at  death  at 
fixed  and  mathematically  ascertained  an- 
nual premiums.  It  commenced  business  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1843. 
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PEBBLES 

A  man  with  a  single  opinion  is  apt  to 
spoil  it  by  overooddling  just  as  he  would 
an  only  child. — Life. 

Kind  Stranger — How  old  is  your  baDy 
brother,  little  girl? 

Little  Girl — He's  a  this  year's  model. — 
Chicago  News. 

Charlie  Loveday — Um — ah — er — er  !  He  ! 

he- 
Jeweler    (to   his   assistant) — Bring   that 

tray    of   engagement   rings    here.    Henry. — 

Buffalo  Courier. 

"O  say,  who  was  here  to  see  you  last 
night?" 

"Only  Myrtle,  father." 

"Weil,  tell  Myrtle  that  she  left  her  pipe 
on  the  piano." — Xebraska  Awr/iran. 

Two  students  walking  together  on  the 
campus. 

First  spoke  to  a  co-ed. 

Second — Who  was  that? 

First — Ida. 

Second — Ida  who? 

First — Ida   know. — Minnehaha. 

One  of  the  wealthy  men  of  Cleveland, 
whose  education  is  not  as  comprehensive  as 
his  business  instinct,  recently  visited  Wash- 
ington and.  incidentally,  some  of  the  historic 
towns  of  interest  thereabout. 

"Here,"  said  a  guide  to  him  one  day. 
"right  here  in  this  room,  sir.  George  Wash- 
ington received  his  first  commission." 

Whereupon  the  Clevelander  brightened 
up.  "Do  you  happen  to  know."  he  asked, 
"what  per  cent  commission  it  was?" — Har- 
per's Magazine. 

After  many  years  of  long  and  faithful 
attendance  on  his  patients,  old  Dr.  Brown 
decided  to  take  a  much-needed  vacation,  in- 
trusting his  practise  to  his  son,  a  recent 
medical  graduate.  Later,  when  the  old  gen- 
tleman returned,  the  younger  physician  told 
him.  among  other  things,  that  he  had  cured 
Miss  Anthony,  an  aged  and  wealthy  spin- 
ster, of  her  chronic  indigestion. 

"My  boy."  said  the  old  gentleman,  "I'm 
certainly  proud  of  you  ;  but  Miss  Anthony's 
indigestion  is  what  put  you  thru  college." 
—Harper's  Magazine. 

The  justice  of  the  peace  was  just  on  the 
point  of  marrying  the  couple. 

"Oh,  before  I  begin,"  he  said,  "I  must 
find  out  your  names." 

"Marrius."  said  the  bridegroom. 

"Sure,"  said  the  J.  P.,  "as  soon  as  I  find 
out  your  names." 

"Marrius,"  said  the  groom. 

"Yep,"  repeated  the  J.  P.,  "but  I  must 
first  know  your  full  name." 

"Will  U.  Marrius,"  said  the  groom. 

"No."  said  the  J.  P.,  "I'll  be  switched 
if  I  will." — Pennsylvania  State  Froth. 

A  civil  engineer,  who  was  building  a  rail- 
way in  Mexico,  was  trying  to  show  a  na- 
ti\e  how  riuch  the  new  railway  would 
benefit  the  country. 

■"How  Idiis  does  it  take  you  to  carry  your 
produce  to  market  at  present?"  he  asked. 

"With  a  mule  it  takes  three  days,"  was 
the  rei)l\'. 

"Tliere  ycni  are  I"  exclaimed  the  engineer. 
"When  the  new  railway  is  in  operation  you 
will  be  able  to  take  your  produce  to  market 
and  return  home  the  same  day  I" 

"Very  good,  seuor."  was  the  placid  reply, 
"but  what  shall  I  do  with  the  other  t^\o 
days?" — Youth's  Companion. 

A  California  youngster  had  been  per- 
mitted to  visit  a  boy  friend  on  the  strict 
condition  that  he  was  to  leave  there  at  live 
o'clock.  He  did  not  arrive  home  until  seven 
and  his  mother  was  very  angry.  The  young- 
ster insisted,  however,  that  he  had  obeyed 
her  orders  and  had  not  lingered  unneces- 
sarily on  the  way. 

"Do  you  expect  me  to  believe,"  said  his 
mother,  "that  it  took  you  two  hours  to 
walk  a  quarter  of  a  mile?"'  She  reached  for 
the  whip.  "Now-,  sir,  will  you  tell  me  the 
truth?" 

"Ye-es.  mamma."  sobbed  the  boy.  "Char- 
lie Wilson  gave  me  a  mud  turtle — and  I 
■was  afraid — to  carry  it — so  I  led  it  home." 
— Boston  Transcript. 


SCHOOLS    AND     COLLEGES 


Massachusetts,  Franklin. 

noan  tkntAnmv  "^'o^ng  "^en  and  young 
Uean  ACaaemy  women  find  here  a  home- 
like atmospliere,  thorough  and  efficient  training 
in  every  department  of  a  broad  culture,  a  loyal 
and  helpful  school  spirit.  Liberal  endowment 
permits  liberal  terms, $300-$350  per  year.  Special 
Course  in  Domestic  Science.  For  catalogue  and 
information  address 

Arthur  ^^'.   Peirce,  Litt.D.,  Principal. 

COLGATE  UNIVERSITY 

HAMILTON,  NEW  YORK 
ELMER  BURRITT  BRYAN,  LL.D..  President 

Standards  High.     Expenses  Moderate 
Ninety-Seventh  year  opens  September  23,  1915 

For  information,  apply  to 
MELBOURNE  S.  READ,  Vice-President 

Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies 

Boston  New  York  Washington  Chicago 
Denver        Portland         Berkeley         Los  Angeles 

Albany  Teachers'  Agency 

has  good  positions  for  good  teachers  with  good 
records.  Harl.m  P.  French.  Pres. ;  Vincent  B. 
FisU,  Sec,  Si    Chapel  St.,  Albanj ,   N.   Y. 

SHORT  -  STORY  AVRITING 

I  ifsJ  A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form  stroe- 
ture,  and  writing  of  the  Shon  Story  taught  by  Ur.  J. 
lierg  Esenwein,  ior  \-ears  Editor  Lippiiicoll's  .Mazazioe, 
250-page  catalogue  free.    Please  address 
THK  HOnE  CORRESPONDKXCE   St  HOOL 
J>l.  Esenneio  Dept.  30o,   Sprlnsriild.   llass. 

CALIFORNIA,  Los  Angeles. 
CALIFORNIA  HOSPITAL 

School  for  Nurses.  Three  years  learning  profession  luithout  ex- 
pense in  California's  beautiful  city.  Medical,  Surgical.  Maternity, 
Eve  and  Ear  Departments.  Illustrated  booklet  free.  Write  Med- 
ical Director,  Also  a  few  young  men  admitted  to  a  two  years' 
course. 

The  Holbrook  School  for  Boys 

Ossining-on-Hudson.  New  York.  "A  school  that  is 
better  than  the  catalogue.'*  500-lt.  elevation,  command- 
inij  a  40-mile  view  of  the  Hudson.  ."0  miles  trom  New  York. 
Complete  equipment.  All  sports.  College  preparatory.  Charac- 
ter references  required.     Cataloguejon  request. 


GOING   AWAY? 

Do  not  go  away  for  the  Summer  ■with- 
out telling  us  your  ne'w  address,  so  that 
you  "will  continue  to  enjoy  The  Independ- 
ent ■without  interruption.  Be  sure  to 
give  your  old  address  too,  and  let  us 
kno^w  if  possible  three  -weeks  ahead. 
THE   INDEPENDENT 


Syracuse 
University 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Offers,  besides  the  regular  ColleRe  Courses, 
^Mechanical,  Electrical  and  Civil  Engineer- 
ing, Architecture,  Music,  Painting,  Law, 
Jledicine,  Sociology,  Pedagogy,  Agricul- 
ture,.  Photography,   and   Forestry. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL,  July  6-Aug.  13 

Catalogue    r.nd    Bulletin    sent    on    application. 


CAMP  YUKON 

Lake    Cobbosseecontee,  Maine 
FOR   BOYS  AND  YOUNG  IVIEN 

July   1st  to  September  7th 


A  fully  equipped  boys'  camp  with   buildings  and 
tents  and  every  facility  for  sport  on  land  and  water 

FRANK    D.  SMITH.   Director 

Director  Riverside  Outing  Club,  N.  Y.  City 

203  West  One  Hundred  ard  Second  Street 

Telephone  2453  Riverside 

Camp  Address,  Winthrop,   Maine 
Telephone  132-12  Winthrop 


The  Ely  School  for  Girls 


Ely    Court, 
Greenwich,   Conn. 

A  country  school.     One  hour  from  New  Yoik.     Cer- 
tificates to   \'assar  and   the  New    England  Colleges. 

THE  WESTERN  COllEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

Oxford,  Ohio 

FOR  INFOKMATION  ADDRESS 

Wm.  W.  BOYD,   .       -       -       .        President 


Inferlakerb- 

a  school  on  a  farm 


where  boys  learn  by  doing.  Actual  contact,  under  competent 
instructors,  with  growing  of  crops  and  care  of  live  stock  on 
a  670  acre  farm.  Shops,  work  with  tools  and  animals,  deep 
woods,  beautiful  lake,  boating,  bathing,  skating,-  healthful 
sports,  right  associates. 

High  standards  of  scholarship — under  experienced  in- 
structors who  know  life  and  modern  educational  methods. 
Preparation  for  American  and  European  universities.  An 
exceptional  school  plant  — gives  opportunity  for  imitative  and 
executive  v/ork.  Only  the  sons  of  American  business  and 
professional  men  of  good  moral  character  admitted;  the 
number  is  limited.     Send  today  for  catalogue. 

EDWARD  M.  RUMELY,  Principal 
Rolling  Prairie.  Indiana 
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INDEPENDENT  BULLETIN 


The  Mayor  of  New  York  City, 
John  Purroy  Mitchel,  now  some 

fifteen  months  in  office,  will  present  through 
The  Independent  next  week  his  first  maga- 
zine article  for  the  country  at  large  on  his 
administration.  The  Mayor  will  give  an 
account  of  his  stewardship  under  the  reform 
administration.  Professor  Giddings,  who 
will  contribute  an  editorial  for  the  same 
number,  says  the  Mayor's  article  is  the  most 
remarkable  statement  he  has  ever  read 
from  an  American  Mayor. 


The  National  Chairman  of  the 
Woman's  Peace  Party,  Miss  Jane 

Addams,  is  the  representative  of  The 
Independent  at  the  Woman's  Peace  Con- 
ference at  the  Hague.  Miss  Addams  sailed 
on  the  13th  with  a  notable  group  of  women 
who,  with  Miss  Addams,  will  represent  the 
United  States  at  this  important  world  con- 
ference. Miss  Addams  will  send  to  The 
Independent,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
one  or  two  articles  in  which  The  Independent 
readers  will  learn,  at  first  hand,  what  the 
women  of  the  world  think  of  war  as  expressed 
in  the  Conference  and  what  they  intend  to  do 
as  their  share  toward  permanent  peace. 


HHB| 
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The  author  of  ''A  Circuit  Rider's 
Wife,"    Corra    Harris,   has    been 

three  months  in  the  war  zone.  Now  she 
writes  for  the  readers  of  The  Independent 
from  "The  Peace  Zone  in  the  Valley."  Her 
neighbor  there,  a  genuine  neutral  according 
to  Mrs.  Harris,  remarks,  "Well  I  don't  hold 
nothin'  agin  them  heathens  that's  killin'  one 
another,  all  I  say  is  that  it's  less  expensive 
to  live  accordin'  to  the  Bible  than  accordin' 
to  the  world."  This  article  will  appear  in  an 
early  issue  of  The  Independent. 
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PADEREWSKI 

BY   JOHN    FINLEY 


PART    I     (lyl4) 


Beside  Scamander's   stream  in  ancient 

Ilium 
(From   whose   dim,   moon-lit   ramparts 

Troilus 
Sighed  toward  the  Grecian  tents  where 

Cressid  lay) 
Brave  Hector,  so  'tis  said,  derided  him 
Whose  love  for  Helen  gave  to  Homer's 

harp 
The  timeless  Hiad:  "O  brother  mine. 
The  sounding   lyre  will  not  avail  thee 

now"; 
Meaning    (I    translate   from    forgotten 

Greek 
With    aid    of    Lang),    that    spear    and 

sword  alone 
Will  serve  ascending  man. 

Last  night,  in  Troy, 
(Not  Hasselik,  all  tumulous,  but  Troy 
Which  sits  beside  a  new-world  Simois) 
I  heard  brave  Hector's  taunt  again,  and 

then 
I  heard  reply:  Great  Paderewski  played 
Not  such  a  puny  lyre  as  Paris  twanged, 
But  one  Cristofori  designed  to  sound 
The  thunderings  of  battle,  and,  alike, 
The   peaceful    breathings    of    an    oaten 

pipe; 
And  hearing,  said:  "Had  this  Red  Po- 

lack  stood 
Beside  old  Priam  on  the  Trojan  walls 
The  battle  lost  immortally  were  won." 

I  thought,  what  marvel  that  a  human 

mind. 
From  protean  animalcules  upward  bred, 
Should     transmute     into     sound,     thru 

hands 
That  might  be  clinging  still  to  tropic 

boughs. 
What  other  minds,  discarnate  now,  have 

dreamt 
From  out  the  air  into  such  symphonies 
As   God  with  all  His  earth  orchestral 

range, 
From  cataract,  thru  soughing  wind,  to 

lark. 
Could  not  produce  without  the  will-free 

aid 
Of  His  last  creature,  Man! — And  what 

rebuke 
To  idle,  sloven  ineffectiveness. 
In    every    movement,    practised    till    it 

seemed 
As  perfect  as  an  orchid  or  a  rose, 
True  as  a  mathematic  formula, 
Yet  full  of  color  as  an  evening  sky! 
What  hope  for  what  man's  mind  and 

hand  will  do 
Having  done  this ! 

The  playing  ceased,  and  when 
Out  thru  the  shining  mists  the  chauf- 
feur drove 
His  wind-swift  car  into  the  Troad  dark, 
Then  paused  in  drenching  rain  to  mend 

his  tire. 


I  could  but  see  Ixion  hovering  there, 
Above  his  flaming  wheel,  which  naught 

could  stop 
Save  music,  even  for  the  briefest  spell, — 
Ixion,  listening,  longing  ceaselessly 
For    that    entrancing    strain    to    come 

again. 


And  then  these  questionings  began  to 

come 
From  out  the  night:  "Why  should  this 

age  exhume 
A  buried  Troy,  and  search  for  crumb- 
ling shards 
Along  the  Mander  and  the  Simois, 
Or  wonder  if  Ulysses'  'wooden  horse' 
Did  graze  his  fill  beside  Boonarbashee, 
When  there  are  many  Troys,  and  mir- 

acled. 
Above   the  ground;    where   out   of   fire 

and  stream 
Myriads  of  horses  are  each  day  evoked 
That  skyward  race  in  clouds  of  steam 

and  smoke; 
Where   Helen's  'purple  web  of  double 

fold' 
Is  'broidered  by  machines  more  skilled 

than  hands; 
Where  fact,  more  noble  far  than  ancient 

myth. 
Daily  presents  heroic,  beauteous  stuff, 
Still  braver,  fairer  than  the  best  that 

was. 
For  new  earth-epics  and  availing  song?" 

Is  it,  that  no  seer-poet  yet  has  come 
To  write  the  new-world  Trojan  Iliad, 
No    Orpheus    come    to    sit    beside    the 

wheels 
Of  dumb  machines  and  sing  the  laborers 
Out  of  the  torments  of  monotony. 
Make  them  forget  the  tireful,  aching 

round 
Of    drudgery,    as    if    the    wheels    had 

paused? 
And    will    one    come,    Polack    or    other 

breed, 
To  play  above  the  grinding  of  the  mills, 
To  sound  his  thund'rings  o'er  the  giant 

guns 
That  now  are  sleeping  in  the  arsenal 
Of  silent  Watervliet,  beside  the  road 
O'er  which  we  pass? — There  was  no  an- 
swer save 
The  flapping  of  the  chain  or  swish  of 

tire 
(Or  so  the  practic  chauffeur  did  pro- 
test) , 
But  as  I  peered  into  the  dark,  I  heard 
Brave  Hector's  body   dragging  in   our 

wake 
With  jangling  armor  and  with  battered 

helm, 
As  once  it  trailed  behind  Achilles'  car. 


PART    II     (1915) 

"Since  the  war  began  Paderewski  declares  he  has  not  touched  the  piano.  .  .  .  'How  can  I 
play,'  he  cries,  'when  my  countrymen  are  dyirg?  .  .  .  Paderewski  in  distress,  Apollo  deprived  of 
his   lyre,    Orpheus   without   his   flute,   stands   for   the  helplessness    of   Poland."^ — New    York    Times. 


A  twelvemonth  gone!   It  is  as   Hector 

said: 
"The   lyre  will  not  avail  thee  now"  0 

Pole, 
Apollo's  heir! — Indeed,  how  canst  thou 

play 
With  groans  of  dying  brothers  in  thy 

ears, 
And  frenzied  mothers  clutching  at  thy 

hands, 
And  children  crying  thru  the  night? 


Thy  mag'ic  spell  could  make  them   all 

forget 
Hunger  and  pain  and  death,  but  in  thy 

love 
For  luckless   Poland  thou  hast  turned 

thy  face 
To  her  as  Orpheus  to  Eurydice, — 
And  hell  still  holds  her  fast,  while  thou 

in  grief 
But  criest  "Poland."  "Poland,"  o'er  the 

earth. 
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1  ouring 


in  The  Eight-Cylinder  Cadillac 

holds  new  fascinations 


"THE  greatest  boon  the  Eight-Cylinder  Cadillac  con- 
fers  upon  the  American  people  is  that  it  removes 
the  strain  and  the  weariness  from  long  distance  motor 
travel. 

If  ever  a  nation  needed  the  relaxation,  as  well  as  the 
exhilaration  of  motoring,  this  nation  needs  it.  And  if 
ever  a  motor  car  was  at  once  both  stimulating  and  sooth- 
ing, that  car  is  the  Cadillac  "Eight." 

Men  and  women  all  over  America  are  awakening  to 
this  delightful  discovery. 

The  roads  of  the  continent  are  calling  to  them  with  a 
new  charm  and  a  new  insistence. 

The  Cadillac  "Eight"  has  supplied  the  last  necessary 
link  in  the  chain  of  causes  which  constitute  the  thing 
called  luxury. 

It  sets  the  traveler  free  from  taut  nerves,  from  tense 
muscles,  and  from  constant  concentration  on  the  per- 
formance of  the  motor. 

All  the  glorious  tingle  of  a  noiseless  flight  through 
space  IS  there  in  increased  measure. 

But  the  strain  is  gone — gone,  and  forgotten,  because 
the  flow  of  power  is  so  continuous  and  so  quiet  that  you 
are  scarcely  conscious  that  the  engine  exists. 

There  are  no  convulsive  movements  of  the  motor, 
no  noise  of  straining  and  labor,  no  irritating  vibration  — 
because  there  is  no  lapse  or  halt  between  Cadillac 
power  impulses. 

You  relax  and  rest,  in  the  Cadillac  "Eight,  '  because 
the  unpleasant  reminders  of  intermittent  power  are 
removed. 

You  forget  the  engine,  you  forget  the  mechanical 
system  which  is  carrying  you  forward — and  luxuriate  in 
a  sense  of  serene  well-being  and  comfort. 

The  mind  is  released  from  its  thraldom  to  the  car, 
and  turns  a  thousand  times  more  often  to  the  beauty  of 
the  road,  of  the  sky  and  of  the  landscape. 

The  joy  of  touring  is  not  only  a  greater  joy  in  the 


Now,  you  only  know  that  the  hill  was  high  because 
you  saw  it  before  the  mount  began — or  looked  back 
after  the  crest  was  reached. 

The  old  sensation  is  now  exactly  reversed. 
Then,  the  car  fought  against  the  hill  and  triumphed  over 
it — now,  the  hill  seems  to  melt  away  before  the  car. 

You  can  now  travel  almost  continuously  on  high  gear 
— under  throttle  control. 

The  power  application  is  so  fluid  that  the  effect, 
when  you  accelerate  the  speed,  is  very  much  as  though 
you  had  "turned  on"  the  power,  as  you  "turn  on"  water 
by  opening  a  spigot. 

As  far  as  sound  and  vibration  are  concerned,  the 
engine  does  not  seem  to  be  energizing  at  all. 

The  car  simply  glides  from  one  rate  of  travel  to 
another,  without  perceptible  effort  or  hesitation. 

The  result  is  that  the  mind  is  lulled  into  repose  and 
the  body  obeys  the  impulse  of  the  mind. 

All  the  niceties  of  Cadillac  construction  supplement 
and  simplify  and  emphasize  the  luxurious  action  of  the 
Eight-Cylinder  engine. 

The  latter  might  be  ever  so  perfect  and  still  fail  of 
its  full  efficiency  if  the  car  as  a  whole  were  not  manu- 
factured in  every  minute  part  with  relation  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  motor. 

Cadillac  thoroughness  is  responsible  for  the  accuracy  of 
every  function  which  might  contribute  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  engine. 

And,  too,  the  spring  suspension,  and  the  deep  soft  up- 
holstery share  the  task  of  resting  and  soothing  mind  and 
body — the  two  work  to  that  end  in  continuous  harmony^ 

More  than  eight  thousand  Cadillac  owners  are  now 
enjoying  these  marked  elements  of  ease  which  confer  a 
new  charm  upon  motoring. 

Our  information  would  indicate  that  nearly  all  of  them 
experience  the  same  impulse  —  a  renewed  and  irresistible 
call  to  long  distance  touring. 

With  rough  roads  largely  robbed  of  their  terrors  and 


Eight-Cylinder  Cadillac,  but  it  calls  into  being  a  new      good  roads  made  almost  doubly  delightful -with  hill 


set  of  physical  and  a  new  set  of  mental  sensations 

Heretofore,  no  matter  how  gallantly  your  motor 
mounted  a  hill,  you  were  conscious  every  moment  that 
it  was  climbing — that  it  was  laboring. 

Styles  and  Prices 


s  no 


longer  to  be  dreaded  and  gear  shifting  practically  elimi- 
nated— with  a  new  and  astonishingly  active  acceleration, 
always  to  be  relied  upon — touring  in  the  Eight-Cylinder 
Cadillac  becomes  an  unalloyed  delight. 


Standard  Seven  passenger  car,  Five  passenger  Salon  and  Roadster.  $1975. 

Landaulet  Coupe,  $2500.       Five  passenger  Sedan.  $2800.       Seven  passenger 

Limousine,  $3450.        Prices  F.  O.   B.  Detroit. 

A  complete  line  of  Cadillac  Cars  and  a  demonstrating  chassis  are  exhibited  at  the 
Panama- Pacific  International  Exposition,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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THE  LEADER  AND  THE  BOSS 


THE  libel  suit  between  William  Barnes  and 
Theodore  Roosevelt  brings  into  the  searching 
light  of  public  attention  the  perennially  inter- 
esting question  of  the  party  leader  and  the 
party  boss.  What  is  a  leader?  What  is  a  boss?  Are  the 
two  identical?  When  we  seek  to  differentiate  the  one 
from  the  other,  are  we  making  a  distinction  without  a 
difference?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  not  one  but 
two,  what  is  the  relation  of  each  to  the  legitimate  func- 
tions of  political  parties  and  to  the  general  welfare? 
These  are  questions  worthy  of  serious  consideration  en- 
tirely apart  from  any  view  of  the  merits  of  the  present 
case. 

Political  parties  are  inseparable  from  our  system 
of  government.  We  have  had  great  parties,  few  in 
number,  for  a  century  and  a  quarter.  There  is  no  in- 
dication that  we  shall  be  without  them  while  the  republic 
lasts.  And  while  we  have  parties  we  shall  have  men  who 
lead  and  men  who  follow — for  that  is  the  way  of  man- 
kind wherever  men  are  gathered  together  for  a  common 
purpose. 

It  is  a  vital  question  for  the  nation,  therefore,  whether 
our  parties  are  to  be  guided  by  leaders  or  controlled  by 
bosses.  For  there  is  a  distinction  between  the  two  wide 
as  the  poles. 

THE  leader  works  in  the  open.  He  stands  for  princi- 
ples. He  stirs  the  consciences  and  convinces  the 
minds  of  his  party  associates.  He  appeals  to  their  belief 
in  their  party's  principles,  to  their  eagerness  for  their 
party's  success,  to  their  loyalty  to  the  state,  to  their 
desire  to  promote  the  popular  well-being. 

The  leader  controls  by  virtue  of  clear  vision,  of  hon- 
esty and  sincerity,  of  devotion  to  principle,  of  ability 
to  win  victories,  of  magnetic  personality,  of  success  in 
producing  results.  He  is  able  to  lead  so  long,  and  only  so 
long,  as  he  can  persuade  others  that  he  is  right,  that 
he  is  sincere,  and  that  the  party,  under  his  leadership, 
is  likely  to  win.  He  must  convince  his  party  or  it  will 
not  follow  him. 

The  boss  moves  under  cover.  He  lets  himself  be  both- 
ered with  principles  only  when  it  will  serve  his  ends  to 
do  so.  He  despises  the  conscience  of  his  followers  and 
ignores  their  intellects.  He  appeals  to  self  interest,  to 
desire  for  office,  to  cupidity  and  greed. 

The  boss  rules  by  force  of  ability  in  intrigue,  of  un- 
scrupulousness  in  purpose  and  action,  of  callousness  to 
dishonesty  and  corruption,  of  knowledge  of  the  weak- 
nesses of  men,  of  willingness  to  use  base  means  to  ac- 
complish political  and  personal  ends.  He  is  able  to  lead 
because  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  reward  obedience  to 
his  will  and  to  punish  recalcitrance.  In  his  control  over 


the  giving  and  the  withholding  of  office,  in  his  ability  to 
secure  profit  from  special  interests  in  return  for  legis- 
lative and  administrative  favors,  he  possesses  powerful 
means  for  influencing  lesser  party  bosses  and  party 
workers.  Herein  lies  the  most  significant  difference  be- 
tween the  leader  and  the  boss.  The  leader  influences  his 
party  associates;  the  boss  cajoles  them  with  promises 
of  reward  or  drives  them  with  threats  of  punishment. 

The  leader  believes  sincerely  that  the  people  ought  to 
rule.  The  boss  either  believes  sincerely  that  they  ought 
not  to  rule,  or,  as  is  more  likely,  cares  not  a  scrap 
whether  they  ought  to  rule  or  not — but  simply  knows 
that  it  is  not  to  his  profit  that  they  should.  The  leader 
proceeds  upon  the  theory  that  government  should  be  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  people;  the  boss  upon  the  theory 
that  it  should  be  for  the  benefit  of  himself  and  his 
associates,  political,  personal  and  business.  • 

THE  predominating  influence  in  party  affairs  of  the 
true  leader — provided  only  that  he  be  wise  and  skil- 
ful and  strong,  for  well  intentioned  but  ineffective  lead- 
ership is  no  better  in  a  party  than  in  an  army — is  good 
for  the  party  and  good  for  the  community.  It  is  good  for 
the  state  because  it  seeks  to  make  the  party  serve  the 
state.  And  it  is  good  for  the  party  precisely  because  it 
is  good  for  the  state.  In  the  words  of  Governor  (now  Mr. 
Justice)  Hughes,  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  the  po- 
litical leader  in  the  present  generation,  "In  the  forward- 
ing of  measures  or  the  shaping  of  issues  he  should  never 
forget  that  the  final  test  will  be  the  public  interest,  and 
that  while  he  may  move  within  the  broad  limits  assigned 
to  him  by  the  traditions  of  his  party,  public  service  Tnust 
ever  he  the  highest  party  expediency." 

The  rule  of  the  boss,  on  the  contrary,  is  bad  for  both 
the  state  and  the  party.  It  is  bad  for  the  state  because 
it  sacrifices  the  general  welfare  for  the  illegitimate 
profit  of  individual  interests.  It  is  bad  in  the  long  run 
for  the  party  because  it  forbids  it  to  perform  with  a 
single  mind  its  one  legitimate  function,  the  service  of 
the  state. 

Such  is  the  leader  and  such  is  the  boss.  Of  course 
there  are  bosses  and  bosses — just  as  there  are  leaders 
and  leaders.  For  not  every  man  denominated  a  boss  is  a 
Tweed,  not  every  man  called  a  leader  is  a  Hughes.  Some 
leaders  at  times  descend  to  the  methods  of  the  boss; 
and  some  bosses  rise  on  occasion  to  the  hights  of  lead- 
ership. 

It  is  leadership  that  is  admirable  and  desirable;  boss- 
ism  that  is  despicable  and  intolerable.  Leadership  should 
be  supported  ungrudgingly  wherever  it  is  found — even 
if  it  be  found  in  a  boss.  Bossism  wherever  it  appears — 
even  in  a  leader — should  be  fought  implacably. 
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"CANADA  SAVED   THE   DAY" 

EVERY  American's  heart  beat  faster  when  the  news 
was  flashed  across  the  ocean  last  Sunday. 

The  greatest  battle  of  the  war  was  raging  in  Flan- 
ders. The  Belgians,  the  French  and  the  British  were 
facing  500,000  of  Germany's  bravest,  heavily  en- 
trenched, in  the  arc-shaped  battle  front  above  Ypres. 
The  Canadians  held  the  British  left,  next  to  the  French. 
It  might  be  the  turning  point  of  the  war. 

The  Germans  threw  grenades  of  asphyxiating  gas.  A 
yellow  cloud  of  vapor  blew  over  the  French  trenches. 
The  French  fell  back.  The  Germans  charged.  The  Cana- 
dians were  forced  to  give  way  in  order  to  keep  in 
touch  with  their  line.  Then  reforming,  the  whole  Cana- 
dian division  countercharged.  They  drove  all  before 
them.  They  recaptured  their  guns.  They  remanned  their 
trenches.  They  took  one  hundred  of  the  foe  prisoners. 
They  left  a  thousand  dead.  But  the  tide  of  defeat  was 
turned. 

Said  a  wounded  Canadian  officer: 

Our  boys  were  more  than  magnificent;  but  there  are  very 
many  of  them  whom  we  will  never  see  again.  The  shelling 
started  soon  after  one  o'clock.  It  was  directed  mainly  to  the 
French  lines  north  of  us,  but  huge  shells  came  behind  our 
trenches  every  few  minutes. 

It  was  literally  hell  for  the  poor  French  beggars  who 
were  joined  up  to  us. 

Our  artillery  was  splendid  and  caught  the  Germans  with 
raking  shrapnel  side  fire.  It  was  lucky  for  the  French,  but 
unlucky  for  us,  for  it  drew  a  part  of  the  attack  on  our  front. 

The  Germans  were  mowed  down  by  our  machine  guns, 
but  they  came  solidly  over  200  yards  and  over  our  entangle- 
ments. Several  mines  were  let  off  at  just  the  right  time  by 
our  engineers,  but  still  they  came  on,  yelling  taunts  in 
English,  which  were  meant  particularly  for  us  Canadians. 

We  had  some  shells  of  this  asphyxiating  kind  earlier,  and 
thought  we  knew  what  to  expect.  Our  men  were  staggering 
around  almost  in  delirium  a  few  minutes,  but  then  they 
absolutely  ran  amuck  among  the  Germans. 

The  United  States  is  neutral.  But  the  United  States 
will  ever  applaud  the  valor  of  men  who  are  not  afraid  to 
die.  Such  are  they  who  fight  under  the  banners  of  the 
eleven  nations  of  the  earth  now  at  war. 

But  beyond  all,  the  United  States  must  applaud  the 
heroism  of  Canada.  Canada  is  our  kith  and  kin.  Canada 
is  our  neighbor.  Once  we  invited  her  to  join  our  Union. 
For  a  hundred  years  neither  cannon  nor  fort  has 
frowned  over  the  3000  miles  of  frontier  between  us. 
We  have  shown  the  world  the  way  to  peace  and  disarma- 
ment. 

In  this  supreme  and  solemn  hour  of  victory,  when  the 
blood  of  her  sons  reddens  like  the  maple  leaf  the  clay 
of  Belgium,  we  realize  more  than  ever  that  Canada's 
heritage  and  civilization  are  ours  also.  The  Canadians 
are  Americans. 


NEWS  FROM  TURTLE  BAY 

IT  was  a  beautifully  circumstantial  story  that  came 
over  the  wires — or  the  more  elusive  wireless — the 
other  day  from  Lower  California.  The  Japanese,  under 
guise  of  saving  the  cruiser  "Asama,"  grounded  in  Tur- 
tle Bay  several  months  ago-,  were  establishing  a  naval 
base,  installing  a  garrison,  mining  the  harbor,  and  in 
general  preparing  for  some  dark  and  hostile  purpose. 
The  only  defect  in  the  story  was  that  it  was  not  true. 
Or  rather,  like  the  report  of  Mark  Twain's  death,  it 
was  greatly  exaggerated.  It  is  true  the  "Asama"  was 


and  is  aground — on  a  sandy,  treacherous  shore.  It  is 
doubtless  true  that  the  Japanese  are  trying  hard  to 
salve  her.  But  that  they  have  thrown  away  jai.pj&r-fectly 
good  warship  as  a  pretext  for  getting  a  foothold  within 
striking  distance  of  the  United  States  is  a  little  too 
much  for  easy  belief. 

But  the  incident  has  been  fruitful  in  one  respect.  It 
has  added,  as  President  Wilson  suggested  in  his  address 
to  the  Associated  Press,  a  new  phrase  to  our  current 
speech.  "News  from  Turtle  Bay"  is  obviously  and  appro- 
priately the  kind  of  intellligence  that  ought  to  be  told 
to  the  marines. 


LEARNING  TO  EAT  CORN 

IF  the  besieged  countries,  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary,  are  to  escape  starvation  it  will  be  by  the 
help  of  the  two  vegetables  which  are  perhaps  America's 
greatest  gifts  to  the  Old  World,  maize  and  potatoes. 
Yet  both  these  have  had  to  fight  their  way  into  the 
European  dietary  against  the  power  of  prejudice  domi- 
nated by  ignorance  and  entrenched  by  law  and  custom. 
The  potato  was  in  France  thought  only  fit  for  pigs  until 
Parmentier  made  it  fashionable  by  inducing  the  King  to 
wear  a  bouquet  of  its  blossoms.  This  reminds  us  that  the 
useful  and  ubiquitous  tomato  was  first  cultivated  in  the 
United  States  under  the  enticing  name  of  "love-apples" 
for  its  beauty  alone  because  it  was  popularly  supposed 
to  be  poisonous.  The  labor  leader  Corbett  denounced 
with  fiery  eloquence  the  introduction  of  the  potato  into 
England  as  a  conspiracy  of  the  capitalists  to  reduce  the 
British  working  classes  to  the  level  of  the  beasts  or  the 
Irish.  In  Bavaria  our  own  Benjamin  Thompson,  there 
known  as  Count  Rumford,  had  to  put  the  potatoes  into 
his  famous  soup  by  stealth  lest  the  paupers  he  was  feed- 
ing should  revolt  at  the  outrage.  But  now  potatoes  have 
become  the  staff  of  life  for  the  Germans,  who  once  de- 
spised them. 

It  was  over  two  hundred  years  after  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh presented  to  Queen  Elizabeth  the  first  potato 
brought  to  Europe  before  the  people  would  accept  it  as 
an  article  of  diet.  Corn  has  yet  to  win  its  way  into  the 
European  stomach.  The  efforts  made  by  the  Austrian 
Government  to  induce  the  people  to  eat  cornbread  dur- 
ing the  war  were  at  first  resented.  They  refused  to  eat 
such  "pig  fodder"  even  tho  served  by  the  dainty  hands 
of  countesses  and  duchesses.  Nevertheless  those  who 
could  screw  their  courage  to  the  tasting  point  found  it 
not  so  bad  as  they  had  feared  and  many,  they  say,  have 
come  to  use  it  if  not  to  like  it. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  our  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment a  few  years  ago  undertook  a  corn  crusade  for  the 
conversion  of  Europe — under  the  naive  belief  apparently 
that  if  the  people  there  got  to  eating  corn  they  would 
buy  it  of  us  instead  of  raising  it.  But  the  Europeans 
were  not  to  be  taken  in  by  any  such  a  Yankee  trick  as 
that.  In  vain  did  our  delegates  lecture  on  the  food  value 
of  corn  and  display  polychromatic  charts  proving  that 
each  kernel  was  as  full  of  calories  as  an  egg  of  meat. 
In  vain  did  the  pretty  graduates  of  our  cooking  schools 
proffer  hot  muffins  and  flapjacks — with  maple  syrup — i 
to  the  passing  crowd.  In  vain  was  the  crispest  popcorn ; 
displayed  under  the  sign  "A  Delicious  American  Con- 1 
fection.  Please  try  some."  'Arry  and  'Arriet  jeered  and| 
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giggled  and  passed  on.  So  also  did  Hans  and  Gretchen. 
During  the  famine  in  Ireland  our  generous-hearted 
West'e¥h6i*s  sent  over  a  shipload  of  cornmeal,  but  the 
Irish  peasants  said  they  would  rather  starve  than  eat 
the  stuff — and  some  of  them  did. 

Perhaps  the  war  will  teach  the  Europeans  that  we 
Yankees  know  what's  good  to  eat  as  well  as  some  other 
folks,  tho  we  fear  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  they  can 
be  educated  up  to  the  proper  appreciation  of  the  delight 
of  eating  green  corn  from  the  cob. 


WHIMSICAL  MR.   BARKER 

TITANIA'S  bower,  in  Mr.  Granville  Barker's  produc- 
tion of  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  is  a  charm- 
ing thing  of  green  and  white  draperies  with  a  few  twink- 
ly  red  and  white  electric  lights  overhead.  Critics  ques- 
tioned whether  the  lights  were  beautiful;  Mr.  Barker 
replied  that  he  liked  them;  and  there  was  an  end  on't. 
This  spirit  of  Mr.  Barker  and  his  associates  is  what 
makes  the  plays  which  New  York  has  been  seeing  so 
delightful.  They  are  fancy-free  and  as  daring  as  a  March 
wind. 

Even  when  one  sees  a  brilliant  silver  and  black  palace 
set  in  Athens,  or  a  large  and  cheerful  pink  spot  on  a  drop 
suggesting  an  Athenian  street,  or  an  extravaganza  of 
orange  and  black  in  a  costume,  or  golden-faced  fairies, 
or  a  forest  made  of  a  great  spotty  portiere,  riotous  with 
greens  and  blues  and  purples,  the  most  sophisticated 
theater-goer,  trained  to  stage  realism,  cannot  laugh  at 
them.  They  are  too  obviously  good-humored;  one 
chuckles  and  admires,  for  they  all  betray  the  whimsical 
artist  who  fillips  convention  and  frolics  with  his  brushes. 

Mr.  Barker's  work  is  of  serious  import  as  an  element 
in  the  growing  movement  toward  a  theater  free  from 
unimaginative  practise  and  commercial  ideals ;  but  it  is 
humorous,  too,  with  that  subtle  humor  of  color  and  line 
that  enriches  the  flavor  of  the  text. 


HIGH  DIPLOMACY 

A  MORE  admirable  and  effective  diplomatic  com- 
munication than  the  reply  of  this  Government  to 
the  Imperial  German  Ambassador  on  the  subject  of 
neutrality  and  the  trade  in  arms  could  hardly  have  been 
written.  It  is  infused  with  perfect  courtesy  and  consid- 
eration. It  offers  patient  and  painstaking  reiteration  of 
considerations  that  should  long  ago  have  been  self-evi- 
dent to  its  recipient.  Its  temper  is  irreproachable — and 
the  purpose  which  it  announces  is  inflexible.  There  is 
nothing  in  it  to  which  the  most  captious  might  object; 
nothing  which  the  most  wilful  might  misunderstand. 
The  German  Ambassador  is  told  with  perfect  good 
humor  but  with  unequivocal  firmness  that  he  has  ven- 
tured to  discuss  subjects  with  which  the  German  Gov- 
ernment has  no  concern;  that  he  has  used  language 
which  is  susceptible  of  being  construed  as  impugning 
the  good  faith  of  the  United  States ;  that  it  is  taken  for 
granted  that  no  such  implication  was  intended;  but  that 
His  Excellency  is  evidently  laboring  under  certain  false 
impressions.  This  is  a  stern  rebuke,  which  loses  noth- 
ing of  its  sternness  by  reason  of  its  tone  of  irreproach- 
able courtesy. 


Proceeding  to  the  substance  of  the  Ambassador's  com- 
plaint the  note  declares  that  the  United  States  has 
yielded  none  of  its  rights  as  a  neutral  to  any  belligerent. 
Referring  to  the  acceptance  by  the  United  States,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  of  the  right  of  visit  and  search,  the 
note  adroitly  shifts  the  burden  of  criticism  to  the  Ger- 
man side  in  words  which  can  only  refer  to  the  German 
warning  as  to  the  possible  treatment  of  neutral  vessels 
by  its  submarines :  "It  [the  American  Government]  has, 
indeed,  insisted  upon  the  use  of  visit  and  search  as  an 
absolutely  necessary  safeguard  against  mistaking  neu- 
tral vessels  for  vessels  owned  by  any  enemy." 

In  conclusion,  the  note  sets  forth  the  unassailable 
position  of  the  United  States  that  it  is  not  within  its 
choice,  in  view  of  its  profest  neutrality  and  its  diligent 
efforts  to  maintain  it  in  other  particulars,  to  interfere 
with  the  exportation  of  arms  to  the  belligerent  coun- 
tries. The  placing  of  an  embargo  on  the  trade  in  arms 
at  the  present  time  would  be  an  unjustifiable  departure 
from  the  principle  of  strict  neutrality,  to  which  this 
country  is  unalterably  committed. 

It  is  gratifying  to  have  the  United  States  represented 
in  the  present  world  crisis  by  diplomacy  of  the  high 
order  exhibited  by  this  note  to  Germany. 


A  WORLD   COURT 

ON  May  12,  13  and  14  there  will  be  held  in  Cleveland 
a  World  Court  Congress.  Mr.  Taft,  Judge  Parker, 
John  Hays  Hammond  and  many  other  distinguished 
publicists  will  be  present  and  take  part  in  the  delibera- 
tions. The  Judicial  Arbitration  Court  was  created  by  the 
Second  Hague  Conference.  Its  constitution  and  method 
of  procedure  have  all  been  agreed  upon  by  the  nations — 
all  except  the  detail  of  the  method  of  apportioning  fifteen 
judges  among  forty-five  nations.  We  hope  that  Elihu 
Root,  James  Brown  Scott  and  others  are  right  when 
they  believe  that  the  time  is  now  ripe — even  before  the 
war  ends — for  establishing  this  court.  But  let  the  Con- 
ference remember  that  the  most  important  thing  about 
a  court  is  its  jurisdiction,  not  the  method  of  electing 
judges,  or  their  quality,  and  that  any  scheme  is  likely 
to  provoke  opposition  that  puts  the  judicial  power  ex- 
clusively in  the  hands  of  the  big  powers,  as  was  pro- 
posed by  the  United  States  at  The  Hague  and  later  by 
Secretary  Knox, 


HOW  DOES  JOHN  BULL  LOOK? 

THE  custom  of  reprinting  in  a  single  magazine  car- 
toons from  various  sources  shows  that  there  is  a 
wide  difference  of  opinion  as  to  racial  characteristics. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  Englishman.  The  American  car- 
toonists have  followed  the  British  tradition  in  repre- 
senting John  Bull  as  a  short,  jolly  but  determined  look- 
ing gentleman  of  rotund  corporation  with  a  broad  smile 
on  his  thick  lips  and  drest  in  the  costume  of  a  squire  of 
the  last  century.  But  the  John  Bull  of  the  continental 
cartoons  is  quite  the  opposite  in  appearance.  He  is  very 
tall  and  thin,  with  a  sour  visage,  a  hatchet  face,  retreat- 
ing chin  and  rabbit  teeth  projecting  from  his  half-open 
m.outh.  He  usually  wears  an  ill-fitting  suit  of  traveler's 
tweeds  or  highland  kilts.  We  are  not  speaking  particu- 
larly of  the  German  war  cartoons,  where  there  is  an 
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extra  touch  of  malice,  but  of  the  stock  type  of  the 
French,  Italian  and  German  artists  in  ordinary  times. 
Which  of  the  two,  if  either,  comes  nearest  to  the  physi- 
ognomy of  the  average  Englishman?  A  true  caricature 
must  be  the  accentuation  of  a  real  trait,  an  exaggeration 
of  whatever  strikes  the  stranger  as  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  nationality.  We  may  put  it  in  mathematical 
language  by  saying  that  a  caricature  is  the  graphical 
symbol  of  the  difference  between  the  observer  and  his 
subject. 

The  difference  between  the  Briton's  opinion  of  himself 
and  his  neighbor's  opinion  of  him  extends  to  more  things 
than  the  physiognomy.  "Merrie  England,"  those  who  live 
there  love  to  call  it,  but  continental  visitors  are  invaria- 
bly struck  by  its  sadness  and  dreariness.  The  particular 
virtue  on  which  the  Englishman  prides  himself  is  truth- 
fulness and  frank  honesty,  yet  "perfide  Albion"  has  be- 
come proverbial  and  the  most  friendly  writers  from  over 
the  Channel  take  pains  to  explain  that  the  English  are 
not  really  hypocritical  but  merely  given  to  the  habit  of 
shutting  their  eyes  and  making  believe. 


DIAGNOSIS   BY  JURY 

THE  case  of  Harry  Thaw,  the  insane  killer  of  Stan- 
ford White,  has  taken  a  new  turn.  A  jury  is  to  be 
asked  to  pass  upon  the  question  of  Thaw's  sanity. 

This  is  as  absurd  as  if  a  jury  of  twelve  men — farmers, 
clerks,  grocers,  plumbers,  bookkeepers — were  asked  to 
decide  whether  a  man  had  smallpox  before  he  could  be 
deprived  of  his  liberty  by  committing  him  to  a  detention 
hospital. 

Thaw  was  not  executed  for  killing  White  solely  be- 
cause he  was  declared  insane.  As  an  insane  criminal  he 
is  properly  considered  a  menace  to  the  community  and 
confined.  He  should  be  kept  in  confinement  until  he  has 
regained  his  sanity,  if  he  ever  does.  The  question 
whether  he  has  returned  to  sanity  is  one  not  for  laymen 
but  for  physicians. 

The  responsibility  for  ascertaining  this  fact  rests 
upon  the  state,  whose  duty  it  is  to  protect  the  public 
from  the  menace  of  an  insane  person  who  has  shown 
homicidal  tendencies.  Thaw  should  remain  in  confine- 
ment until  the  state  shall  determine,  thru  whatever  ex- 
pert medical  inspection  it  chooses  to  avail  itself  of,  that 
he  has  become  sane. 

Diagnosis  by  jury  is  as  absurd  and  as  iniquitous  in 
the  case  of  insanity  as  it  would  be  in  the  case  of  small- 
pox or  yellow  fever. 


CONSTANTINOPLE  UNDER  AMERICAN 
CONTROL 

A  NOVEL  solution  of  the  Constantinople  question  is 
suggested  in  The  Near  East,  one  of  the  best  in- 
formed of  journals  on  such  subjects.  The  proposal  is  that 
the  United  States  "should  offer  or  be  invited  to  hold  the 
city  in  trust  for  the  world  at  large,"  and  it  is  urged 
that  "such  a  scheme  would  go  as  near  to  reconciling  all 
the  conflicting  opinions  as  any  scheme  could  possi- 
bly go."  This  international  waterway  between  the  Black 
and  the  ^gean  Seas  is  too  important  to  all  the  Euro- 
pean powers  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  any  one  of  them. 
That  is  why  they  hitherto  intervened  whenever  the 
Turks  were  likely  to  be  expelled.  It  is  doubtful  even 
now  if  the  other  Allies  would  consent  to  the  acquisition 


of  Constantinople  by  Russia.  But  Russia  might  well  be 
content  with  an  international  guarantee  of  freedom  of 
passage  through  the  Dardanelles  and  Bosporus,  espe- 
cially if  she  obtains  some  other  southern  port  such  as 
Alexandretta.  It  has  been  proposed  to  give  Constanti- 
nople to  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  but  if  the  neutrality 
of  Belgium  before  the  war  was  in  doubt  she  certainly 
cannot  be  neutral  now. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  one  of  the  major  pow- 
ers which  cannot  be  suspected  of  territorial  ambitions 
in  the  Balkans,  and  we  have  always  a  friendly  interest 
in  Constantinople,  as  our  colleges  there  prove.  The  pro- 
poser of  this  scheme  says:  "The  only  party  likely  to 
raise  any  real  difficulties  over  the  adoption  of  this  plan 
would,  I  think,  be  the  United  States,"  but  he  adds: 
"The  job  should  appeal  to  Uncle  Sam  by  its  very  big- 
ness, and  I  hope  he'll  think  about  it — and  take  some 
prompt  action." 

He  is  quite  right  in  supposing  that  America  will  not 
be  eager  to  proffer  her  aid  in  solving  the  problem  that 
has  involved  the  world  in  war.  It  is  only  a  few  years 
since  we  responded  to  a  similar  appeal  from  this  quar- 
ter and  sent  Morgan  Shuster  to  straighten  out  the 
finances  of  Persia.  He  was  altogether  too  successful, 
and  just  when  it  seemed  that  he  was  about  to  restore 
financial  and  political  independence  to  Persia  he  was 
removed  by  the  joint  action  of  Russia  and  Great  Brit- 
ain. 


FEEDING  THE   ENEMY 

WHILE  the  Germans  are  trying  to  starve  out  the 
British  and  the  British  are  trying  to  starve  out 
the  Germans  by  cutting  off  the  food  supply  of  the  whole 
nation,  warfare  in  Galicia  seems  to  be  conducted  on 
more  humane  principles — at  least  on  occasion.  An  in- 
stance of  literal  compliance  with  the  Old  Testament  in- 
junction, "If  thine  enemy  hunger  give  him  bread  to 
eat,"  is  reported  by  Fritz  Kreisler,  the  Austrian  officer 
and  violinist,  in  his  Four  Weeks  in  the  Trenches.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  when  the  Austrian  troops 
were  entrenched  before  Lemberg,  they  were  surprized 
to  see  the  Russian  officer  in  command  of  the  enemy's 
lines  advance  with  an  orderly  and  a  white  flag.  They 
were  still  more  surprized  when,  after  being  blindfolded 
and  led  to  the  Austrian  major,  the  Russian  explained 
in  broken  French  that  his  men  had  been  left  without 
supplies  for  several  days  and  were  in  danger  of  starv- 
ing. Accordingly  he  had  come  over  to  see  if  he  could 
not  borrow  enough  food  to  last  until  the  Russian  commis- 
sary made  connections  with  his  command. 

The  Austrian  major,  amazed  and  amused  at  the 
naivety  of  the  request,  or  moved  by  the  manifest  ex- 
haustion of  the  Russian  emissaries,  sent  a  sack  along 
the  trenches,  and  each  of  the  Austrian  soldiers,  stand- 
ing there  knee-deep  in  the  foul  swamp  water,  threw  in 
some  fragment  of  his  own  scanty  rations.  While  this 
collection  was  being  taken  the  Austrian  officers  pro- 
vided a  banquet  for  their  guests  out  of  their  cherished 
reserves,  a  can  of  beef,  a  slice  of  salami,  two  tablets  of 
chocolate,  crackers  and  cheese.  The  Russians  thanked 
their  enemy  hosts  with  tears  in  their  eyes  and  departed 
for  their  own  lines,  with  a  sack  of  provisions  as  heavy 
as  they  could  carry. 

Apparently  the  starving  garrison  of  Przemysl  did  not 
think  of  this  simple  way  of  getting  food  when  the  Rus- 
sians were  besieging  that  fortress. 


^,     „     ,      ,   ,        While   the   British 
The  Battle  of  the     ^^^^     ^^   ^   ^^     .^ 

Ypres  Canal  repelling  the 
charges  on  Hill  60,  south  of  Ypres, 
the  Germans  surprised  them  by  a 
vigorous  attack  north  of  Ypres,  by 
which  they  made  a  gain  of  over  five 
miles  and  obtained  a  foothold  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Ypres  Canal. 
The  German  troops  had  been  massed 
for  this  movement  on  the  line  be- 
tween Steenstraate  and  Langemarck, 
about  five  miles  northeast  of  Ypres, 
and  on  April  22  a  forward  rush  was 
made  which  carried  them  half  the 
distance  toward  the  city.  The  ad- 
vance was  covered  by  fire  from  the 
artillery  concealed  in  the  forest  be- 
hind the  German  lines.  The  attack- 
ing forces  had  to  pass  over  open 
ground  covered  with  wire  entangle- 
ments, while  the  British  machine 
guns  struck  them  in  face  and  flank, 
and  mines  were  exploded  under  their 
feet.  Nevertheless,  the  Canadian 
contingent  stationed  at  this  point 
had  to  give  way,  leaving  to  the  ene- 
my four  of  their  4.7  inch  guns. 
These  were  later  recovered  by  a  bril- 


THE  BATTLEFIELD  OF  YPRES 
The  struggle  now  sjoing  on  about  the  o'd  Flemish 
town  of  Ypres  seems  likely  to  develop  into  one 
of  the  bloodiest  actions  of  the  war.  So  far  honors 
are  even.  The  British  have  captured  Hill  60, 
which  stands  between  the  villages  of  Lillebeke 
and  Hollebeke  and  commands  the  railroad  lead- 
ing from  Ypres  to  the  French  frontier.  The  Ger- 
mans have  advanced  from  Poelcapelle  and  Lange- 
masck  to  St.  Julien  and  Het  Sas 


liant  charge  after  reinforcements 
had  been  brought  from  the  rear. 

On  the  left  of  the  Canadians  a 
body  of  French  zouaves  and  marines 
were  stationed,  and  still  further  to 
the  north  along  the  canal  was  a  Bel- 
gian contingent.  Both  were  driven 
back  by  the  impetus  of  the  German 
right  and  had  to  abandon  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  canal  at  the  villages 
of  Lizerne  and  Het  Sas.  These  were, 
it  appears,  afterward  regained.  The 
Germans  took  2470  prisoners  and 
thirty-five  cannon.  The  losses  on  both 
sides  are  said  to  have  been  very 
heavy. 

The  success  of  the  German  assault 
of  the  Allied  lines  north  of  Ypres  is 
laid  by  the  British  accounts  to  their 
use  of  bombs  which  spread  poison- 
ous and  asphyxiating  gases.  These 
are  said  to  kill  or  stupefy  all  the 
men  in  the  vicinity  of  a  bursting 
shell,  and  the  fumes  are  alleged  to 
extend  more  than  a  mile.  Such  weap- 
ons are  contrary  to  The  Hague  rules, 
but  the  German  official  reports  have 
repeatedly  charged  the  French  and 
British  with  using  them.  All  the  gov- 
,ernments  deny  the  use  of  any  illegal 
weapons  of  this  nature,  and  it  has 
been  generally  supposed  in  this  coun- 
try that  the  accusation  came  from 
the  fact  that  the  gases  naturally 
evolved  in  the  explosion  of  a  shell 
filled  with  picric  or  other  nitric  pow- 
der might  suffocate  and  stain  yellow 
the  skin  of  nearby  men  who  were 
unhit  by  the  shrapnel.  The  Germans, 
however,  admit  using  at  Ypres  hand 
grenades  which  evolve  a  heavy,  sti- 
fling smoke,  apparently  a  modern 
form  of  the  old  Malay  stink-pot. 

If  the  rumors  of  German  move- 
ments in  Belgium  are  correct  the  at- 
tack on  Ypres  is  not  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  checking  the  British  ad- 
vance, but  is  a  renewal  of  the  effort 
of  last  fall  to  force  a  passage  to  Ca- 
lais. It  is  said  that  80,000  fresh  Ger- 
man troops  have  been  brought  from 
Aachen  to  the  Yser  within  the  past 
week  and  that  these  reinforcements 
are  in  part  composed  of  new  recruits 
and  in  part  of  Hindenburg's  veter- 
ans from  Poland. 

For  the  last  six  months  the 
Hill  60      battle  line  in  Flanders  had 

remained  practically  sta- 
tionary. The  irregularities  had  been 
mostly  smoothed  out  in  the  course  of 
the  long  conflict,  and  the  line  ran 
nearly  straight  north  and  south  ex- 
cept for  a  bulge  of  about  five  miles 
toward  the  east  around  the  ancient 
city  of  Ypres,  which  has  been  held 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

April  i9— British  hold  Hill  60,  cap- 
tured April  17.  against  repeated  Ger- 
man attacks.  Austrians  attack  Rus- 
sian right  and  left  in  Carpathians. 

April  20 — Russians  evacuate  Tarnow, 
Galicia.  German  airmen  drop  100 
bombs  on  Bialj'stok,  Poland. 

April  2i— Austrians  take  12,000  Rus- 
sian prisoners  at  Uzsok  Pass.  35,000 
British  and  French  laud  at  Enos  to 
attack  Constantinople. 

April  22 — French  take  half  mile  of 
trenches  in  Ailly  wood.  Germans 
cross  Yser  Canal  north  of  Ypres. 

April  2S — Germans  explode  five  giant 
mines  near  Beausejour,  Champagne, 
but  French  occupy  the  excava- 
tions. Russian  cavalry  again  raid 
East  Prussia,  near  Memel. 

April  24 — Germans  lose  Lizerne  and 
gain  St.  Julien  near  Ypres.  Fighting 
at  Combres,  Woevre. 

April  25 — Germans  attack  from  La 
Bassee.  Anti-war  riots  in  Trieste. 


by  the  Allies.  But  now,  altho  the 
spring  campaign  has  only  begun, 
there  are  already  two  decided 
changes  in  the  line,  for  the  British 
have  made  an  eastward  thrust  south 
of  Ypres  and  the  Germans  have 
made  a  westward  thrust  north  of 
Ypres. 

The  British  attack  was  directed 
toward  the  low  ridge  overlooking  the 
plain  designated  on  the  military 
maps  as  "Hill  60."  This  stands  be- 
tween Zillebeke  and  Hollebeke  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  canal  and 
railroad  from  Ypres  to  Comines,-  on 
the  French  border.  This  hill,  which 
has  been  held  by  the  Germans  since 
October,  has  served  as  a  screen  for 
their  heavy  artillery  posted  on  the 
higher  ridges  to  the  east,  so  they 
have  been  enabled  to  shell  Ypres  and 
the  Allied  positions  along  the  Yser 
Canal  at  will.  The  capture  of  the  hill 
was  due  to  the  British  sappers,  who 
had  been  engaged  for  months  past 
in  driving  tunnels  in  order  to  under- 
mine the  German  trenches.  The  Ger- 
mans, learning  of  their  operations, 
had  been  countermining,  and  it  is 
said  that  they  would  have  blovvn  up 
the  British  tunnels  within  a  half  an 
hour  if  the  British  had  not  antici- 
pated them  by  igniting  their  mines 
under  the  outer  line  of  defenses  on 
the  hillside.  By  the  explosion  of  the 
mine  on  the  evening  of  April  17 
many  of  the  Germans  were  killed  or 
wounded,  and  the  rest  of  the  defend- 
ers of  the  first  trench  were  so  de- 
moralized by  the  shock  and  heavy- 
artillery  fire  following  it  that  they 
offered  little  resistance.  The  second 
line  was  stoutly  defended,   and  the 
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British  suffered  heavily  in  taking  it 
by  storm. 

During  the  night  the  British 
troops  were  occupied  in  putting  the 
captured  trenches  into  a  state  of  de- 
fense, altho  the  Germans,  knowing 
the  exact  range  of  the  hill,  showered 
it  continually  with  shell  and  shrap- 
nel. Shortly  after  daybreak  compact 
masses  of  gray-coated  troops  were 
seen  advancing  over  the  plain  to  at- 
tack their  lost  position.  The  British 
mowed  them  down  by  ranks  with 
rifle  and  machine  fire,  but  each  time 
they  reformed  and  repeated  the  at- 
tack, until  finally  darkness  put  a  stop 
to  the  fighting.  On  the  following  day 
the  Germans  renewed  their  efforts, 
but  with  no  more  success.  Their 
losses  in  trying  to  regain  Hill  60  are 
estimated  in  the  French  official  bul- 
letin at  3000  to  4000  men.  The  num- 
ber of  prisoners  taken  by  the  British 
is  very  few,  four  officers  and  forty- 
five  men. 


iDRIA.lvlOPLE      / 


The  Land  Attack 
on  Constantinople 


The  military  ex- 
pedition which 
has  been  prepared 
to  cooperate  with  the  naval  forces  in 
the  reduction  of  Constantinople  has 
been  in  part  landed  on  the  coast  of 


ATTACKING    CONSTANTINOPLE    BY    LAND 
A  force  of  British  and  French  troops  has  been  landed  at  Enos,  near  the  new  Bulgarian  boundary 
line,  and  is  expected  to  march  thru  Thrace  for  the  purpose  of  taking  Constantinople  in  the  rear, 
while  the  Russian  fleet  is  trying  to  force  the  Bosporus  and  the  Anglo-French  fleet  the  Dardanelles. 
Other    forces    are   said   to    have    been    landed    on   the    Gallipoli    peninsula    at    Cape    Suvla   and    the 

isthmus   of  Bulair 


European  Turkey.  The  troops  were 
assembled  at  Alexandria,  Egypt,  and 
then    transported    to    the    island    of 


Holsiinger 

THE   UNIVERSITY   OF  VIRGINIA'S   FOUNDER 

This    statue    of    Jefferson,    the    gift    of    Charles    R.    Crane,    was    unveiled    on    the    University    cf 
Virgrinia's   beautiful   campus   on   April    13,   a   few   days   after   the   sculptor,    Karl    Bitter,   had   been 

killed   by   an   automobile  in    Broadway 


Lemnos,  from  which  they  are  being 
conveyed  to  the  mainland.  The  num- 
ber so  far  brought  to  Lemnos  is  sup- 
posed to  be  35,000,  altho,  on  account 
of  the  strict  secrecy  imposed  at  all 
points,  very  little  is  known  about  the 
movement.  The  expedition  is  said  to 
be  under  the  command  of  Sir  Ian 
Hamilton,  instead  of  the  French  Gen- 
eral d'Amade,  as  at  first  reported. 
General  Hamilton  has  taken  part  in 
most  of  England's  wars  for  the  last 
thirty-five  years.  He  marched  to 
Kandahar  under  Roberts  in  1880  and 
to  Khartum  under  Kitchener  in  1884. 
He  fought  in  the  first  Boer  war  of 
1881  and  took  part  in  the  defense  of 
Ladysmith  in  1899. 

The  Anglo-French  expedition  is 
said  to  have  made  its  first  landing 
at  Enos,  which  is  as  far  away  from 
its  objective  as  possible,  since  it  is 
near  here  that  the  new  boundary  line 
of  greater  Bulgaria  touches  the 
^gean  sea.  From  this  point  to  Con- 
stantinople is  over  150  miles.  Land- 
ings are  also  said  to  have  been  effect- 
ed at  Cape  Suvla,  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Gallipoli  peninsula,  and  at  the 
isthmus  of  Bulair.  British  troops  oc- 
cupied the  tip  of  the  peninsula  as 
soon  as  the  forts  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Dardanelles  were  reduced,  and  no 
doubt  a  landing  could  as  well  be  ef- 
fected at  Suvla,  but  it  is  surprizing 
to  hear  of  a  landing  at  Bulair.  This 
is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  penin- 
sula and  has  been  several  times 
bombarded  by  the  French  and  Brit- 
ish warships  in  the  Gulf  of  Xeros, 
but  putting  troops  here  is  a  differ- 
ent matter,  since  they  would  at  first 
be  greatly  outnumbered  by  the  Otto- 
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man  forces  on  either  side.  Bulair  was 
supposed  to  have  been  well  fortified 
against  a  land  attack.  It  is  said  that 
350,000  troops  have  been  collected 
for  the  defense  of  Constantinople 
and  placed  under  the  command  of 
Field  Marshal  Baron  Kohmar  von  der 
Goltz,  the  German  officer  who  organ- 
ized the  Turkish  army  and  planned 
the  Turkish  fortifications  several 
years  ago. 

The  mystery  of  the  "Manitou," 
the  British  transport  which  was  re- 
ported last  week  to  have  lost  fifty 
men  altho  not  hit  by  a  Turkish  tor- 
pedo boat,  is  cleared  up  by  an  expla- 
nation of  the  Admiralty  Secretary  in 
Parliament.  It  appears  that  the  tor- 
pedo boat  "Demir  Hissar"  ran  the 
blockade  of  the  Dardanelles  about  a 
month  ago  and  has  been  chasing 
troopships  in  the  ^gean  ever  since. 
Finally  she  came  across  the  "Mani- 
tou" conveying  British  soldiers  from 
Alexandria  and,  with  unaccountable 
generosity,  gave  her  eight  minutes 
in  which  to  put  off  her  troops  in 
boats.  Then  two  torpedoes  were 
launched  at  the  empty  ship  without 
taking  effect.  But  some  of  the  boats 
capsized,  so  that  twenty-five  of  the 
soldiers  were  reported  drowned  and 
as  many  more  missing.  Then  the 
"Demir  Hissar,"  being  pursued  by 
British  Warships,  ran  aground  on 
the  island  of  Chios  and  her  crew 
have  been  interned  by  the  Greeks. 

A  British  submarine,  "E-15,"  was 
swept  out  of  her  course  in  the  Dar- 
danelles and  ran  aground  near 
Kephez  Point.  After  being  struck  by 
a  couple  of  shells  from  the  Turkish 
batteries  she  was  abandoned  and 
twenty-four  out  of  her  crew  of  thirtv- 


one  were  rescued  by  the  Turks.  Lest 
the  submarine  should  be  repaired  by 
the  enemy,  a  British  aviator  blew 
her  up  by  dropping  bombs  on  the 
periscope  and  conning  tower,  which 
stuck  up  out  of  the  water. 

The  superdreadnought  "Queen 
Elizabeth"  has  been  joined  at  the 
Dardanellles  by  her  sister  ship, 
"Warspite,"  also  completed  since 
the  war  began  and  even  more  for- 
midably armed,  since  her  eight  big 
guns  are  of  16  instead  of  15-inch 
caliber. 

^,     ^         ,  .         The     Russian     ad- 
D    dT^  k  vance  thru  the  Car- 

ead  oc  pathian   passes   has 

made  no  further  progress  during 
the  week,  tho  whether  this  is  due  to 
the  melting  snows  or  to  the  Austro- 
German  opposition  is  indetermina- 
ble. An  official  statement  from  Pe- 
trograd  reviewing  the  recent  opera- 
tions declares  that  the  Russian 
troops  have  successfully  accom- 
plished their  object,  which  was  not 
the  invasion  of  Hungary,  but  the  re- 
gaining of  old  Russian  territory  and 
that  the  movement  which  began  on 
March  19  had  by  April  12  resulted 
in  the  seizure  of  the  principal  chain 
of  the  Carpathians  for  a  distance  of 
seventy-five  miles  and  the  capture  of 
70,000  men,  900  officers,  thirty  can- 
non and  200  machine  guns. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  German 
advices  indicate  that  the  Russians 
have  not  only  been  checked  in  Hun- 
gary but  thrown  on  the  defensive  in 
Galicia.  The  Austrian  and  Bavarian 
troops  under  General  Litzinger  made 
their  way^  in  considerable  force  thru 
the  Uzsok  and  Beskid  passes  on  the 


extreme  east  of  the  Russian  line  and 
attacked  the  enemy's  left  flank  on 
the  Galician  side  of  the  range  in 
conjunction  with  the  troops  from 
Bukovina. 

At  the  same  time  the  right  end  of 
the  Russian  line  was  outflanked  by 
an  attack  along  the  Donajec  River. 
This  forced  the  Russians  to  fall  back 
some  twenty  miles  toward  the  east, 
evacuating  Tamow,  which  is  as  far 
as  they  had  got  on  their  last  drive 
toward  Cracow.  They  also  retreated 
from  Neu  Sandec  to  Gorlice,  but 
claim  to  have  recovered  this  ground 
a  few  days  later.  Obviously  the  suc- 
cess of  either  the  Austrian  move- 
ment from  the  east  or  from  the  west 
would  take  in  the  rear  the  Russians 
in  the  Carpathians  or  compel  them 
to  withdraw  from  the  passes. 

T  T^  J      The    negotiations 

Japanese  Demands     ,4.  t 

_,  .  between       Japan 

on  China  ,       ^,  . 

and     Chma     are 

said  to  have  reached  a  critical  point, 
and  it  is  even  reported  that  Japan 
has  issued  an  ultimatum  demanding 
the  acceptance  of  her  chief  demands 
within  a  few  days.  The  points  which 
President  Yuan  is  most  reluctant  to 
grant  are  understood  to  be  the 
demands  of  the  Japanese  for  ex- 
clusive rights  in  the  Fukien  prov- 
ince, for  a  share  in  the  police 
of  the  pr  incipal  Chinese  cities, 
for  half  of  the  armament  con- 
tracts, for  the  railroad  and  mining 
concessions  of  the  Yang-tse  Valley, 
and  participation  in  the  administra- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  the  Chinese 
Government  has  conceded  practically 
all  the  privileges  demanded  by  Japan 
in  Manchuria,  Eastern  Inner  Mongo- 
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THE    LINE    OF   BATTLE 
According  to  the  calculation  of  the   Paris  Matin  the  front  of  the   Allies   is    divided  up   as  this   diagram  indicates 


lia  and  the  Shantung  peninsula,  as 
well  as  the  right  to  establish  schools 
and  hospitals,  to  travel  and  settle  in 
China,  and  to  propagate  Buddhism. 
American  missionaries  resident 
in  China  have  cabled  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson  a  5000-word  protest 
against  Japanese  demands.  The  mes- 
sage has  not  been  given  to  the  pub- 
lic, but  is  understood  to  be  an  argu- 
ment that,  unless  our  Government 
supports  China  in  her  resistance  to 
the  Japanese  encroachments,  Amer- 
ican interests  in  the  Far  East  will 
be  sacrificed  and  the  Chinese  repub- 
lic imperiled.  Our  Government  seems 
reluctant  to  take  any  action  in  the 
matter,  but  it  is  reported  that  the 
American  Minister  in  Peking,  Dr. 
Paul  S.  Reinsch,  has  been  instructed 
to  inform  the  Chinese  Government 
that  the  Uijited  States  approves  of 
the  attitude  of  China  in  refusing  to 
grant  preferential  treatment  to  Ja- 
pan which  would  impair  American 
treaty  rights. 

In  England  there  is  a  growing  dis- 
satisfaction at  the  tacit  acquiescence 
of  the  British  Government  toward 
the  Japanese  demands,  even  when 
these  are  in  conflict  with  British 
concessions,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cus- 
toms service  and  the  Han-Yang  iron 
works.  A  number  of  questions  on  the 
subject  have  been  asked  in  Parlia- 
ment of  the  Foreign  Office,  to  which 
Sir  Edward  Grey  made  the  general 
reply  that  the  British  Government 
would  use  its  best  efforts  to  secure 
equal  opportunities  in  China  for  the 
commerce  and  industry  of  all  na- 
tions. 

The  Chinese  Government  has  ac- 
cused Japan  of  fomenting  rebellion 
and  protecting  brigands  in  Manchu- 
ria and  Shantung,  and  issued  a  pro- 
test against  the  continuous  accumu- 
lation of  troops  in  Chinese  territory. 
There  are  now  said  to  be  over  150,- 
000  Japanese  troops  on  the  conti- 
nent. A  troop  of  Japanese  artillery- 
men with  eight  Catling  guns  have 
been  housed  in  the  legation  at  Pe- 
king. The  response  of  Japan  is  that 
the  numerous  manifestations  of  anti- 
Japanese  feeling  among  the  popu- 
lace have  made  such  precautions 
necessary.  President  Yuan  Shih-kai 
has  officially  denounced  as  a  traitor 
Sun  Yat-sen,  whom  he  suspects  of 


instigating  another  rebellion  against 
his  authority.  The  effort  made  by  Dr. 
Sun  two  years  ago  for  the  overthrow 
of  Yuan  was  supported  by  the  Japa- 
nese, and  after  the  collapse  of  the 
rebellion  Sun  fled  to  Japan,  where  he 
has  since  remained. 

^      „  Our     exports     continue 

Our  Great      +.„     i i  t 

to    be    very     large.     In 

^P°  ^  March  they  amounted 
to  $299,009,563,  greatly  exceeding 
those  of  any  March  in  past  years. 
Secretary  Redfield  predicts  that  the 
total  for  the  year  ending  with  June 
will  be  $2,750,000,000.  For  nine 
months  the  amount  has  been  $1,933,- 
475,000.  While  the  growth  is  due  in 
part  to  supplies  used  only  in  war,  it 
has  been  caused  also  by  greatly  in- 
creased   shipments    of    wheat,    corn. 


oats,  flour  and  meat.  In  nine  months 
breadstuff's  show  a  gain  of  $294,- 
000,000.  When  comparison  is  made 
between  March  of  this  year  and 
March  a  year  ago,  some  striking 
changes  are  seen.  For  example,  ex- 
ports of  oats  have  risen  from  81,000 
to  9,474,000  bushels,  and  those  of 
canned  beef  from  265,000  to  6,930,- 
000  pounds.  What  the  Government 
calls  war  material  has  been  going 
out  recently  at  the  rate  of  about 
$20,000,000  a  month,  and  the  total 
for  the  six  months  ending  with  Feb- 
ruary was  $92,415,000,  the  largest 
increases  being  assigned  to  horses, 
auto  trucks,  woolen  goods,  cartridges 
and  explosives.  In  six  months  the 
shipments  of  horses,  auto  trucks, 
aeroplanes  and  motorcycles  amount- 
ed to  $46,736,000.  There  were  149,- 
598  horses,  valued  at  $32,000,000. 

The  excess  of  exports  over  im- 
ports demands  consideration,  of 
course,  as  it  is  highly  favorable  to 
this  country  and  makes  Europe  a 
debtor  for  a  very  large  sum.  This 
excess  in  March  was  $140,969,347. 
In  September  last  the  excess  was 
only  $17,000,000.  It  has  grown  rap- 
idly. For  the  nine  months  ending 
with  March  it  was  nearly  $720,000,- 
000.  There  are  no  indications  that 
the  monthly  balance  in  our  favor 
will  fall  below  $125,000,000.  while 
the  war  continues. 


Orders  for 


©  American  Press 

AT    THE    CIRCUS 


Some  of  the  reports 
about  great  orders  for 
War  Supplies  ^^^^^^^^^  ...^ich  affect- 
ed the  stock  market  week -before  last, 
were  not  well  founded,  but  exact  in- 
formation concerning  the  order 
placed  in  Canada,  and  the  sub-con- 
tracts in  this  country,  has  been  given 
to  the  public. .  Russia's  order  to  the 
Canadian  Car  and  Foundry  Corripany 
is  for  $83,000,000  worth  of  shrapnel. 
That  company  and  other  manufactur- 
ers in  Canada  will  do  about  three- 
eighths  of  the  work  (or  enough  to  call 
for  $31,171,000)  and  the  remainder 
will  be  done  in  the  United  States.  Sub- 
contracts have  been  given  to  thirty- 
seven  manufacturers  here.  Their 
names  and  the  quantities  assigned 
have  been  published.  In  some  cases 
the  amount  is  less  than  $100,000. 
The  largest  allotment  is  $6,000,000, 
to    the    Recording    and    Computing 
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Machine  Company,  of  Dayton,  Ohio. 
Negotiations  are  pending  for  con- 
tracts of  $10,000,000  each,  with  the 
American  Locomotive  Company,  the 
Pressed  Steel  Car  Company,  and  the 
United  States  Cartridge  Company. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  company 
whose  shares  have  greatly  advanced 
in  price.  It  is  said  that  the  Canadian 
company  has  an  option  on  all  similar 
orders  to  be  given  by  Russia,  and 
that  Russia  will  advance  large  sums 
to  it  from  time  to  time.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  profits  on  the  con- 
tract for  $83,000,000  will  be  $20,- 
000,000.  The  Westinghouse  Air 
Brake  Company  has,  it  is  said,  a 
shrapnel  order  of  $20,000,000  from 
France  and  an  order  for  $1,000,000 
worth  of  brakes  from  Russia. 

Within  a  few  days  there  have  been 
orders  for  $1,000,000  worth  of  aero- 
planes,   and   the  manufacturers   are 


WILLIAM  R.  NELSON 
The  late  editor  and  owner  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star,  whose  will  establishes  a  trust  fund  "for 
the  purchase  of  works  of  fine  arts,  such  as 
paintings,  engravings,  sculpture,  tapestries  and 
rare  books,  the  purpose  being  to  procure  in  this 
manner  works  which  will  contribute  to  the  en- 
joyment of  the  public  generally,  but  are  not 
usually  provided  for  by  public  funds."  These 
collections   are   to  remain  in   Kansas   City 


very  busy.  Russia  has  placed  a  new 
order  for  $15,000,000  worth  of  field 
and  machine  guns.  The  Lackawanna 
Steel  Company  is  to  make  $2,250,000 
worth  of  steel  for  shrapnel.  A  com- 
pany in  Chicago  has  a  foreign  con- 
tract for  $2,000,000  worth  of  benzol. 
There  are  reports  about  a  very  large 
order,  placed  with  a  car  building 
company,  for  army  wagons.  Chicago 
packers  have  a  new  order  for  2,000,- 
000  pounds  of  beef.  To  the  American 
Woolen  Company  have  been  given  or- 
ders for  uniform  cloth.  Some  reports 
say  that  the  value  is  $7,000,000.  Bel- 
gium has  bought  500,000  yards  from 
four  firms  in  New  York.  The  Rem- 
ington Arms  Company  continues  to 
enlarge  its  plant,  on  account  of  its 
orders. 


The  Terre  Haute 
Convicts 


Donn  M.  Roberts, 
mayor  of  Terre 
Haute,  and  four- 
teen others  recently  sentenced  to  be 
imprisoned  for  election  frauds,  were 
carried  from  the  jail  in  Indianapolis, 
on  the  18th,  to  the  Federal  peniten- 
tiary in  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  As 
they  left  the  jail,  eighty-two  other 
residents  of  Terre  Haute,  who  were 
punished  by  jail  sentences  for  the 
same  frauds,  said  goodby  to  them. 
They  passed  thru  Terre  Haute,  but 
several  thousand  people  waiting  at 
the  station  were  not  allowed  to  see 
them.  The  car  was  closed  and  the 
window  curtains  drawn  down. 

The  Terre  Haute  saloons  were 
closed,  for  the  first  time,  on  a  Sun- 
day, it  is  said,  in  twenty  years.  James 
Gossom,  acting  mayor,  remarked  that 
the  people  demanded  a  change  of  this 
kind.  At  the  penitentiary  the  mayor 
and  his  convicted  associates  were 
photographed,  and  their  Bertillon 
measurements  and  finger  prints  were 
taken. 

Five  days  later  the  mayor  was  im- 
peached by  the  city  council  of 
Terre  Haute.  There  were  thirteen 
charges,  one  of  them  alleging  that  he 
had  attempted  to  bribe  members  of 
the  council.  Several  of  the  convicts 
—Sheriff  Shea,  Sealer  Walsh,  Street 
Commissioner  O'Mara  and  others — 
have  resigned.  The  state's  Attorney 
General  has  applied  to  the  state's 
Supreme  Court  for  the  impeachment 
of  Circuit  Court  Judge  Redman,  who 
was  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  five 
years. 

With  one  exception,  a  Progressive 
election  officer,  all  who  pleaded  guilty 
or  were  convicted  are  Democrats. 
The  trial  of  five  Republicans  for 
fraud  at  the  same  election  will  soon 
take  place.  Their  names,  and  the 
oflSces  for  which  they  were  candi- 
dates, are  as  follows:  Roy  L.  Shat- 
tuck,  for  Congress;  William  S. 
Fears,  county  recorder;  William  E. 


©  Underwood  &  Underwood 

MEXICO'S  NEW  STRONG  MAN 
By  his  defeat  of  Villa,  General  Obregon  becomes 
for  the  nonce  Mexico's  military  leader,  unques- 
tionably stronger  than  his  chief,  Carranza.  His 
harsh  measures  while  in  charge  of  Mexico  City 
do  not  promise  well  if  his  power  should  increase 

Myers,  county  assessor;  Morton  H. 
Holmes,  county  commissioner;  War- 
ren Soules,  county  treasurer.  It  is  al- 
leged that  they  conspired  with  Mayor 
Roberts  and  other  Democrats,  seek- 
ing to  secure  their  election  by  fraud, 
and  paid  $950  for  the  work  which 
was  to  be  done. 


The  Defeat 
of  Villa 


The  situation  in  Mex- 
ico   has    been    greatly 
changed  by  the  crush- 
ing defeat  of  Villa  at  Celaya  in  a 
battle  with  Obregon,  Carranza's  lead- 
ing general.  There  were  conflicting 
reports  about  this  battle,  but  it  is 
now  known  that  the  account  given  by 
Obregon  was  substantially  a  true  one. 
He  declared  that  Villa  had  been  rout- 
ed, with  a  loss  of  14,000  men  killed, 
wounded  or  captured,  and  forty-eight 
cannon.    Villa    and    Carothers,    the 
agent  of  our  Government  who  was 
with  him,  have  admitted  a  loss  of 
6000  men.  Villa  had  said  in  a  tele- 
gram sent  to  his  brother  at  El  Paso 
just  before  the  engagement  that  it 
was  to  be  the  greatest  battle  of  his 
career  and  that  he  would  win  or  die. 
It  is  reported  that  defeat  so  enraged 
him  that  he  shot  several  of  his  offi- 
cers. He  quarreled  with  General  An- 
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geles,  his  chief  of  artillery  and  re- 
cently his  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency. Angeles  censured  him  for  fail- 
ing to  follow,  in  the  battle,  a  plan 
devised  by  himself.  Whereupon  An- 
geles was  arrested  for  insubordina- 
tion and  his  successor  was  appointed. 
Some  days  later,  however,  there  was 
i,  reconciliation.  "The  misunderstand- 
ing," said  Villa  in  a  telegram,  "has 
been  adjusted.  He  is  a  most  efficient 
and  loyal  officer." 

Villa  retreated  to  Irapuato,  which 
had  been  his  headquarters.  Abandon- 
ing this  place,  he  took  his  beaten 
army  northward  to  Aguascalientes. 
There  and  at  Torreon  he  sought  to 
assemble  a  force  that  would  check 
Obregon. 

Villa  had  been  accustomed  to  boast 
that  he  had  never  lost  a  fight.  Be- 
cause of  this  defeat  he  suffers  in  the 
estimation  of  those  who  have  fol- 
lowed him.  Consequently  there  have 
desertions.  Garrisons  in  the  north 
are  wavering,  and  the  Villa  move- 
ment on  the  west  coast  is  losing 
force.  His  quarrel  with  Angeles,  the 
shooting  of  subordinates  at  Celaya, 
and  the  subsequent  execution  of  four 
residents  of  Torreon  have  caused  dis- 
trust and  fear  in  his  own  army. 

_  ,.  There  has  been  pub- 
Our  Policy  j-^j^^^  ^^  Washington  a 
in  Mexico      ^^^^  j^^^^^.  ^^^^  ^y  gg^. 

retary  Bryan  to  the  Rev.  Francis  C. 
Kelley,  of  Chicago,  president  of  the 
Catholic  Church  Extension  Society, 
concerning  our  Government's  policy 
with  respect  to  Mexico  and  the  ef- 
forts made  in  behalf  of  Catholics 
there.  There  can  be  no  permanent 
pacification,  Mr.  Bryan  says,  until 
the  land  question  is  justly  and  wisely 
settled.  And  democracy  must  be  sus- 
tained by  education.  "Above  and  be- 
yond all,  the  full  flower  of  democracy, 
lies  religious  freedom,  the  principle 
which  the  builders  of  our  own  re- 
public made  the  crown  of  the  whole 
structure." 

The  Administration,  he  continues, 
has  not  felt  at  liberty  to  play  any 
part  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Mex- 
ico except  that  of  friend  and  ad- 
viser, although  it  is  in  some  peculiar 
degree  charged  with  the  duty  of 
safeguarding,  so  far  as  it  may  within 
the  limits  of  international  privilege, 
the  lives  and  rights  of  foreigners  in 
that  country.  It  has  repeatedly  ad- 
vised and  warned  those  in  authority 
as  to  the  "fatal  effect  any  disregard 
for  the  lives  or  rights  of  those  who 
represented  religion,  or  any  attack 
upon  liberty  of  conscience  or  of 
worship,  would  have  upon  the  opin- 
ion of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  world." 

He  cites  messages  of  warning 
sent  to  Villa  and  Carranza,  and  con- 


cludes by  saying  that  the  Mexican 
leaders  must  realize  that,  in  order 
10  command  the  sympathy  and  moral 
support  of  America,  Mexico  must 
have,  when  her  reconstruction  comes, 
just  land  tenure,  free  schools,  and 
true  freedom  of  conscience  and 
worship. 

In  reply.  Father  Kelley  says  Mr. 
Bryan  must  lament  the  fact  that  his 
"very  strong  telegrams"  against 
persecution  of  the  clergy  have  had 
no  effect  upon  the  revolutionists, 
who  have  continued  to  subject  the 
clergy  to  violence  and  outrage.  He 
finds  it  a  hard  thing  to  contemplate 
the  continuance  of  this  misconduct, 
but  says  it  is  pleasing  to  know  that 
the  advice  and  warnings  were  sent. 


Labor 
Questions 


At  the  close  of  the  litiga- 
tion concerning  the  union 
boycott  of  certain  manu- 
facturers of  hats  in  Danbury,  Con- 
necticut, a  judgment  of  $252,130  in 
favor  of  the  complaining 
manufacturers  and 
against  186  members  of 
the  local  union  was  sus- 
tained by  the  Supreme 
Court.  Mr.  Gompers,  head 
of  the  Federation  of  La- 
bor, recently  proposed 
that  Congress  should  ap- 
propriate $252,130  for 
the  payment  of  these 
damages  because,  he  as- 
serted, it  was  not  intend- 
ed that  the  Sherman  act 
should  be  applied  to  labor 
unions.  But  Congress  de- 
clined to  take  such  action. 
The  successful  plaintiffs, 
Loewe  &  Co.,  now  give 
notice  that  they  will  sat- 
isfy the  judgment  by  sell- 
ing the  real  estate  of  the 
186  men  if  payment  be 
not  otherwise  made  be- 
fore May  20.  The  homes 
of  the  defendants  and 
their  savings  bank 
accounts  were  at- 
t  a  c  h  e  d  long  ago.  The 
national  union  of  hatters 
bought  the  bank  accounts, 
paying  their  face  value, 
about  $60,000.  The  value 
of  the  real  estate  is  about 
$225,000.  Some  friends  of 
the  defendants  are  saying 
that  the  Federation  of 
Labor,  which  supported 
the  boycott,  could  by  a 
small  assessment  pay  the 
damages  and  save  the 
hatters'  homes  for  them. 
But  such  action  is  not  ex- 
pected. Those  who  sug- 
gest it  point  out  that  by 
assessment  the  Federa- 
tion  raised   $230,000   for 


tne  defense  of  the  Los  Angeles  dy- 
namiters. 

There  is  a  new  controversy  be- 
tween John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  and 
Mr.  Walsh,  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Commission  on  Industrial  Relations. 
The  correspondence  between  Mr. 
Rockefeller  and  Mr.  Bowers,  the 
managing  director  of  the  Colorado 
Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  before  and 
during  the  memorable  coal  miners' 
strike,  was  given  to  the  commission 
by  Mr.  Rockefeller.  Much  of  it  has 
been  published  by  Mr.  Walsh  with 
the  comment  that  it  contradicts  the 
testimony  given  by  Mr.  Rockefeller 
some  time  ago  concerning  his  con- 
nection with  the  company's  conduct. 

The  carpenters  on  strike  in  Chi- 
cago, where  building  operations 
were  checked  and  many  other  work- 
men made  idle  by  their  action,  have 
accepted  the  proposition  of  the  State 
Board  of  Arbitration  that  members 
of  the  board  shall  act  as  mediators. 


Underwood  &  Underwood 

PRESIDENT  WILSON'S  FATHER 
The  President  spoke  the  other  day  before  the  Potomac 
Presbytery  in  Washington,  paying  a  notable  tribute  to 
the  Presbyterian  minister.  Rev.  Joseph  R.  Wilson, 
whose  pictxire  is  above.  He  said:  "I  have  not  come 
here  as  representing  the  office  which  I  now  occupy, 
because  as  soon  as  Doctor  Taylor  asked  me  if  I  could 
meet  with  the  Presbytei-y,  my  thought  went  back  to  a 
time,  long  before  I  had  any  thought  of  occupying  pub- 
lic office,  when,  thruout  a  very  happy  boyhood,  I  was 
associated  with  one  of  the  most  inspiring  fathers  that 
ever  a  lad  was  blessed  with.  ...  My  father  was  a 
very  lively  companion  and  seemed  to  provoke  and 
draw  out  Hveliness  in  other  people.  He  had  the  very 
risky  habit  of  always  saying  exactly  what  he  thought, 
a  habit  which  in  part  1  inherited,  and  of  which  I 
have  had  diligently  to  cure  myself.  But  he  was  the 
best  instructor,  the  most  inspiring  companion,  I  ven- 
ture to  say,  that  a  youngster  ever  had,  and  in  facing 
a  Southern  Presbytery  I  cannot  think  of  myself  as 
the  President  of  the  United  States  ;  I  can  only  think 
of  myself   as   the  son  of  Joseph   R.  Wilson" 


FROM  THE  PEACE  ZONE  IN  THE  VALLEY 
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MEN  make  war, 
but  they  cannot 
make  peace. 
Peace  is.  And  it  always 
has  been  since  the  begin- 
ning, when  the  light  was 
divided  from  the  dark- 
ness, when  the  waters  un- 
der the  heavens  were 
gathered  together  unto 
one  place  and  the  dry 
land  appeared.  "And  God 
said,  Let  the  earth  bring 
forth  grass,  the  herb 
yielding  seed,  and  the 
fruit  tree  yielding  fruit 
after  his  kind. 
And  the  earth  brought 
forth  grass  and  the  herb 
yielding  seed  after  his 
kind,  and  the  tree  yield- 
ing fruit  whose  seed  was 
in  itself  after  his  kind. 
And  God  saw  that  it  was 
good." 

This  is  something  that 
we  cannot  destroy  nor 
change.  It  was  the  stand- 
ardizing of  peace  upon 
the  principles  of  everlast- 
ing order.  It  was  a  treaty 
made  with  the  stars  by 
the  Maker  of  the  stars. 
The  light  is  still  divided 
from  the  darkness,  the 
seas  from  the  dry  land. 
The  grass  springs  and 
the  herb  yields  seed,  and 
the  fruit  tree  fruit  after 
its  kind  as  surely  as  the  sun  shines  Seven  days  after  one  of  the 
and  the  rains  fall.  We  change  every-  great  battles  in  France,  last  au- 
thing  else,  but  we  cannot  change  tumn,  I  visited  the  place  where  a 
this.  We  cannot  make  night  day.  Be-  thousand  men  had  fallen.  A  village 
yond  our  million  little  lights  the  lay  in  ruins  upon  the  banks  of  the 
shadows  still  fall.  We  join  the  seas,  river.  The  earth  was  seamed  with 
but  the  dry  land  still  rises  above  trenches.  The  silence  was  like  the 
them.  We  reap  the  grass  and  cut  silence  in  the  Beginning.  There  was 
down  the  trees,  but  they  rise  again,  no  signs  of  the  life  of  man,  but  the 
immortal  from  our  dust.  We  are  the  evidences  of  his  death  were  every- 
disease,  the  disorder  in  the  midst  of  where.  Nothing  that  he  had  achieved 
this  health  and  order  and  everlast-  in  that  place  remained — only  a  long 
ing  peace.  Flesh  is  the  one  transient  grave  in  the  meadow  behind  the 
thing,  a  kind  of  proud  flesh  of  na-  trenches.  This  was  the  epitaph 
ture,  which  dies  as  often  as  it  lives,  which  war  had  written  of  him  and 
which  if  it  is  put  into  the  ground  his  works  in  that  place, 
■does  not  rise  again — not  here.  We  But  already  the  order  of  peace 
live  again  only  by  faith.  was  busy  there.  The  vines  upon  the 

So,  the  only  thing  we  really  can  blackened  walls  of  the  houses  were 
•destroy  is  each  other  and  that  which  putting  forth  new  leaves.  They  had 
-we    create    ourselves,    governments     not    ceased    to    lift    their    blossoms 
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and  civilizations.  And  we  do  that  as 
often  as  we  have  the  strength  and 
•opportunity.  We  have  never  seen 
peace.  With  all  our  getting  of  wis- 
'dom,  it  passeth  our  understanding, 
because  we  cannot  and  will  not  read 
the  green  and  everlasting  script  in 
which  it  is  written  all  about  us. 
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when  cannon  roared  and  shells 
bloomed  like  poppies  in  the  streets  of 
the  town.  The  grass  was  springing 
in  the  dark  red  smears  upon  the 
earth  above  the  trenches.  When  a 
thousand  men  fought,  feared  and 
died  there,  it  feared  not,  and  could 
not    die    because    of    that    ancient 


treaty  of  peace  made  in 
the  beginning  with  ever- 
lasting life. 

The  only  thing  we  can 
destroy  in  this  world  is 
ourselves.  The  only  peace 
we  can  break  is  our  own 
peace,  not  the  peace  of 
God. 

This  was  the  conclusion 
I  reached  after  traveling 
up  and  down  thru  the  war 
zone  in  Europe  for  three 
months.  I  perceived  clear- 
ly for  the  first  time  in  my 
life  that  the  only  way  to 
accomplish  peace  on  earth 
and  good  will  to  men  is 
not  thru  treaties  with 
men  nor  nations,  but  by 
keeping  the  great  peace 
treaty  made  by  God  in  the 
beginning.  To  live  as  the 
grass  lives,  according  to 
the  seasons.  To  love  as 
the  flowers  love  when 
they  bloom  in  June.  To 
grow  as  the  trees  do, 
fearing  nothing,  neither 
winter's  cold,  nor  sum- 
mer's heat,  nor  storms, 
nor  anything  that  is, 
knowing  that  all  things 
work  together  for  good- 
ness and  peace,  except 
greed  and  ambition,  of 
which  all  the  earth  is 
guiltless  save  man. 

The  days  of  those  three 
months  passed  like  a  horrible  dream. 
Sometimes  I  walked  where  hundreds 
of  men  lay  bleeding  and  dying  of 
their  wounds.  Sometimes  I  saw  a  long 
procession  of  women  and  children  fly- 
ing from  their  homes,  staggering 
with  weariness,  hunger,  thirst  and 
terror,  and  if  I  sought  refuge  from 
fearful  scenes  in  churches,  there  I 
beheld  other  women,  and  old  men 
praying  strange  prayers  which  no 
God  of  Peace  could  answer.  And  more 
awful  than  any  of  these  scenes,  some- 
times I  walked  over  battlefields 
where  the  earth  was  stained  with 
death  and  where  the  silence  was  ter- 
rific. It  is  impossible  for  the  mind 
of  man  to  conceive  of  the  destruc- 
tion wrought  by  man  against  man  in 
these  battle-burnt  countries.  Reason 
staggers  and  the  imagination  is  ap- 
palled by  sights  more  hideous  than 
death.  One  must  refuse  to  under- 
stand what  this  roaring  red  fury 
means  or  risk  madness. 

As  for  me,  I  had  another  refuge. 
Thru  all  these  horrors  I  carried  with 
me  my  own  heavens  and  earth.  When 
the  German  bombs  flew  over  my  head 
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in  Paris,  I  remembered  a  certain 
cabin  far  away  in  the  foothills  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains  in  Georgia, 
where  a  little  wren  had  her  nest  in 
a  thorn  tree  beside  the  door.  When  I 
walked  among  the  graves  upon  a  bat- 
tlefield, I  remembered  a  Valley  where 
the  wheat  must  be  spreading  like  a 
green  veil.  When  I  saw  broken 
bridges,  I  remembered  the  foot  log 
across  the  creek  at  home  which  con- 
nects my  Valley  with  the  rest  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  recalled  the  ford 
below  where  many  a  team  stood  knee- 
deep  in  the  cool,  green  shade  to  drink 
as  they  passed  thru.  When  I  saw  sen- 
tries standing  in  every  field  and 
along  every  road  of  France,  I  remem- 
bered other  men,  weather-browned, 
bearded  soldiers  of  peace  turning  the 
land  in  the  fields  at  home.  When  I 
saw  young  wives  weeping  as  they 
parted  from  their  husbands,  I  remem- 
bered the  little  bride  in  The  Valley 
whose  husband  had  the  farm  next  to 
mine. 

Above  the  roar  of  cannon  at  Sois- 
sons  I  heard  the  wind  in  the  pines  at 
home.  When  I  passed  thru  the  great 
forest  at  Compiegne,  from  which  the 
very  birds  had  refugeed,  I  could  see 
the  robins  in  the  Chinaberry  tree 
above  the  cabin  chimney,  and  a  cer- 
tain covey  of  partridges  who  always 
walked  in  single  file  across  the  hill 
in  the  twilight  dusk  to  their  secure 
shelter  in  the  blackberry  vines. 

All  these  things,  great  and  small, 
I  said  over  to  myself  day  by  day  as 
a  nun  tells  her  beads.  And  they  were 
like  that  to  me,  a  faith  and  a  prayer, 
as  far  beyond  the  inferno  in  which 
I  moved  as  the  sweetness  of  Para- 
dise is  beyond  the  harshness  of  mor- 
tal pain. 

One  night  at  Compiegne  when  the 
roar  of  the  cannon  at  Soissons 
seemed  to  be  rocking  the  very  earth, 
I  began  to  wonder  as  I  lay  in  the 
terrible  red  glaring  darkness  if  this 
was  not  the  reality  and  my  Valley 
only  a  dream.  From  that  moment  of 
doubt,  I  made  all  haste  to  sail.  I  was 
in  a  hurry  as  saints  are  to  verify  my 
faith  in  a  certain  place  and  a  peace 
which  I  remembered. 

THE  boat  upon  which  I  sailed  for 
New  York  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  a  mine  off  the  coast  of  Ireland. 
When  at  last  we  reached  New  York. 
I  took  the  first  train  for  The  Valley. 
All  the  way  as  the  train  flew  down 
thru  the  winter  hills  I  hoped  and 
prayed  that  I  might  find  it  as  I  had 
left  it,  and  the  people  as  deeply  root- 
ed and  kin  to  the  soil. 

"But  you  will  not,"  some  one  said. 
"The  war  has  affected  this  country 
almost  as  much  as  it  has  Europe. 
There  is  much  suffering  owing  to 
financial  depression." 


But  as  I  remembered  my  neighbors 
they  had  been  poor  for  so  long  that 
they  had  risen  above  mere  finances. 
So  I  persisted  in  my  anticipations 
of  finding  one  spot  upon  the  earth 
where  man  and  grass  and  earth  and 
sky  are  united  in  the  only  treaty  of 
peace  that  can  be  kept  in  this  world. 

The  Valley  had  not  lost  a  hair  of 
her  head.  Far  and  wide  the  green 
mist  of  young  grain  covered  the 
earth.  The  trees  were  all  standing 
upon  the  hills;  not  one  had  gone  into 
bankruptcy  The  same  fire  seemed  to 
be  burning  still  upon  the  hearth  that 
I  had  left  months  before.  Nothing 
was  changed  except  that  the  wren 
has  taken  possession  of  the  kitchen. 

THE  first  person  who  called  was 
my  nearest  neighbor.  He  has  a 
black  beard  and  cheeks  that  show 
above  it  like  red  winter  apples.  He 
smacked  his  hands  before  the  fire, 
looked  at  me  as  if  I  were  a  simpleton 
who  had  somehow  survived  a  foolish 
adventure  and  shouted  in  his  hearty 
out-of-doors  voice: 

"Well,  glad  to  see  you  back !  Is  that 
war  agoin'  on  over  there  yet?" 

"It's  just  begun,"  I  replied  gravely. 

He  was  serious.  He  really  did  not 
know  whether  the  armies  of  Europe 
were  still  fighting  or  not.  We  do  not 
take  papers  in  The  Valley.  And  we 
have  few  travelers  among  us  from 
the  outside  world.  The  only  news  cur- 
rent here  is  furnished  each  Sabbath 
day  from  Moses  and  the  prophets. 
Saint  Paul  is  the  walking  delegate  of 
the  only  reforms  we  recognize. 

"Are  they  all  a-fightin'  ?"  he  asked 
after  a  pause. 

"Very  nearly  all.  War  is  a  terribly 
contagious  disease." 

"Who's  a-workin'  then?"  he  de- 
manded, going  straight  to  the  root 
of  the  matter. 

"There  is  no  work  in  the  sense  you 
mean,"  I  replied.  "A  great  part  of 
the  land  in  France  and  Belgium  will 
not  grow  crops  this  coming  year.  It 
is  to  be  trodden  and  trenched  by  the 
armies.  The  factories  are  closed,  or 
burned.  All  industries  have  failed." 

"How  then  will  the  people  live?" 

"Most  of  those  who  are  fighting 
will  be  killed  or  wounded,  and  the 
rest  are  starving." 

"The  women  and  children  starv- 
in'?" 

"Chiefly  the  women  and  children," 
I  answered  gravely. 

"But,  gosh,  they  can't  stand  that!" 
he  exclaimed. 

"No,  that's  how  the  war  will  end, 
the  way  all  wars  end,  not  because 
one  army  conquers  the  other,  but 
when  so  many  of  the  helpless  ones 
behind  the  fighting  line  are  without 
food  or  shelter  that  even  savages 
cannot    endure    the    horror    of    it. 


Meanwhile,"  I  added,  "you  and  I  and 
the  rest  of  our  people  must  be  taxed 
to  support  them." 

"Not  me!"  he  announced  emphat- 
ically. 

"Yes,  everything  you  sell  brings 
less  on  account  of  this  war.  Every- 
thing you  buy  costs  more,  for  the 
same  reason,"  I  insisted. 

"But  I  ain't  sold  nothin'  and  I 
don't  buy  nothin'." 

Then  he  told  me  that  he  had  800 
bushels  of  corn  in  his  crib,  a  barn 
filled  with  oats  and  peas  and  hay,  a 
hundred  bushels  of  wheat  and 
enough  meat  "to  do  him." 

"But  surely  you  cannot  consume 
all  that!"  I  objected. 

"No,  but  what  we  don't  use  I'll 
lend  to  the  neighbors,  to  be  paid 
back  after  the  next  harvest." 

"But  that  is  foolish.  You  need  the 
money." 

"I'm  livin'  to  see  my  whiskers 
turning  gray,  and  I've  never  needed 
much  money,  less,  at  least,  than  I 
do  of  everything  else.  It's  in  the 
Book  that  man  must  live  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow,  but  it  don't  say 
he's  got  to  sweat  to  keep  up  them 
rascals  in  the  stock  markets,  nor 
them  fools  that's  wasting  their  sub- 
stance fightin'  one  another!" 

This  doctrine  was  soundly  scrip- 
tural, personally  narrow,  and  it  ap- 
peared to  me  almost  ignoble  in  the 
light  of  all  the  suffering  I  had  re- 
cently witnessed. 

He  looked  at  me,  doubted  the  qual- 
ity of  my  silence,  and  went  on  by 
way  of  defense: 

"If  the  Bible  was  full  of  advice 
about  how  to  buy  and  sell  and  get 
rich,  it  wouldn't  be  the  Bible.  It 
wouldn't  be  nothin'.  Folk  wouldn't 
read  it  nor  try  to  live  by  it.  Instead 
of  that  it  says  we  shall  not  kill,  and 
we  shall  not  steal  nor  covet." 

"And  that  we  shall  love  one  an- 
other," I  interrupted. 

"Well,  I  don't  hold  nothin'  ag'in 
them  heathens  that's  killin'  one  an- 
other. All  I  say  is  that  it's  less  ex- 
pensive to  live  according  to  the  Bi- 
ble than  according  to  the  world." 

HERE  was  the  earth's  grim  lord. 
And  the  salt  of  him  had  not  lost 
its  savor.  He  was  not  ethically  right 
according  to  modern  economics,  but 
personally  he  was  as  deeply  rooted 
in  righteousness  as  one  of  the  pines 
on  the  hill  above  the  cabin.  He  be- 
longed to  the  soil  as  faithfully  as 
the  faithful — taking  from  it  only 
what  he  needed,  giving  back  to  it  the 
labor  of  a  strong  body. 

My  neighbor  was  not  an  Indus- 
trial Worker  of  the  World,  he  was 
just  a  farmer  who  could  dig  his  own 
ditches,  plow  his  own  fields,  and  har- 
vest  his    own   crops.    Therefore    he 
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did  not  complain  of  the  labor,  nor  of 
the  exposure.  He  has  a  wife  and 
nine  children,  a  warm  house,  and 
substance.  He  earned  it  himself, 
which  is  as  much  as  should  be  ex- 
pected of  any  man,  reckoning  from 
his  next  remark  as  he  arose  and 
kicked  the  logs  upon  the  hearth  into 
a  roaring  conflagration: 

"I  didn't  start  that  war.  I  don't 
believe  in  fightin',  and,  if  I  know  it, 
I'll  not  waste  a  cent  helpin'  them 
folks  to  kill  one  another.  It's 
wrong!" 

I  REGARDED  him  with  thought- 
ful interest.  He  was  not  a  soldier, 
nor  a  financier,  nor  a  philanthropist. 
He  was  literally  a  neutral.  He  was 
against  war.  He  would  neither  profit 
nor  lose  by  it.  If  this  country  should 
adopt  his  views,  forbid  the  sailing  of 
any  vessel  to  belligerent  ports,  or 
any  vessel  from  belligerent  nations 
entering  our  ports,  it  might  cost 
us  something  now  and  in  the  future, 
commercially  speaking.  But  we 
should  have  preserved  our  own  peace, 
developed  our  own  resources,  and  set 
an  example  in  real  neutrality  which 
would  have  a  definite  influence  upon 
all  war  planning  nations  hereafter. 

"Is  there  any  news  in  The  Valley?" 
I  asked  by  way  of  changing  the  sub- 
ject. 

"We've  had  a  good  meeting  at 
Olive  Vine  Church.  Baptized  seven 
converts." 

He  mentioned  this  first  because 
relatively  it  was  the  most  important 
thing  that  had  happened,  as  one 
might  mention  the  increase  of  trade 
or  an  anarchist  plot  as  the  most  im- 
portant news,  say,  in  New  York. 

"Anything  else  happened?"  I 
asked,  after  he  had  mentioned  the 
names  of  the  redeemed  and  given  the 
details  of  their  struggle  for  the  re- 
mission of  their  sins. 

"Dolly's  got  a  baby,"  he  an- 
nounced, laughing. 

He  is  the  father  of  the  little  bride 
whom  I  mentioned  in  my  stories 
from  The  Valley  last  spring.  Dolly 
was  then  the  newest  bride;  now  she 
is  the  youngest  mother. 

He   ruffled  his   grizzled   hair   and 


combed  his  beard  in  the  earnest  ef- 
fort to  recall  any  other  item  of  in- 
terest. 

"Ah,  yes,  I  knowed  something  else 
had  happened!"  he  exclaimed  pres- 
ently. "Old  Man  Pardee  died  about 
three  months  ago.  Good  man.  Give 
the  preacher  leeway  for  a  mighty 
good  funeral  sermon." 

I  had  been  where  a  thousand  men 
died  and  were  forgotten  in  a 
day.  But  here  in  this  valley 
we  pay  closer  attention  to  life  and 
death.  When  a  good  man  passes  he 
becomes  one  of  the  local  major  proph- 
ets. We  refer  back  to  him  as  an  au- 
thority upon  righteousness  and  the 
weather.  He  does  not  die  at  all,  he 
lives. 

We  went  out  of  the  cabin  presently 
walking  in  silence  along  the  road  to 
discuss  a  broken  dam  between  his 
farm  and  mine.  I  was  thinking  of  his 
"news,"  seven  souls  redeemed  from 
sin,  a  baby  born,  and  an  old  saint 
gone  to  his  reward.  This  was  all 
worth  mentioning  that  had  occurred 
here  during  these  months  when  I  had 
been  where  everything  was  happen- 
ing, the  old  world  turned  upside 
down,  cities  razed  to  the  ground,  na- 
tions made  homeless,  women  and  chil- 
dren starving,  a  million  men  killed 
in  battles,  or  lying  wounded  and 
maimed  in  hospitals. 

BUT  you  will  observe  this,  where 
men  keep  the  ancient  peace  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth:  that  which 
transpires  is  in  the  course  of  nature. 
The  seasons  change,  the  harvest 
ripens,  the  young  are  born,  the  old 
die,  and  some  receive  forgiveness  for 
sins — all  a  matter  of  sowing  and 
reaping  what  you  sow.  It  is  not  a  bad 
report,  but  no  one  would  choose  it 
for  the  sensational  feature  in  the 
Sunday  supplement  of  a  daily  news- 
paper. 

"It's  fixin'  to  rain  again,"  said  my 
companion,  cocking  his  weather  eye 
at  the  lowering  clouds  as  we  passed 
on.  "The  Valley's  been  under  water 
twice  already.  What  with  everybody 
fightin'  on  yon  side,  and  the  floods  in 
this  side,  there's  some  folks  around 
here  predictin'  the  end  of  the  world. 


Say  it's  in  the  Bible  that  way,"  he 
added  serenely. 

"What  do  you  think?"  I  asked. 

"Suits  me  either  way.  I  can  afford 
to  die,  and  I  can  afford  to  live.  But 
I  ain't  hankerin'  to  get  killed  in  a 
fight.  Not  decent  for  a  man  to  quit 
his  wife  and  children  like  that." 

When  the  man  next  to  the  ground 
yields  the  hallucination  of  patriot- 
ism and  glory  in  battle,  we  have 
made  definite  progress  toward  last- 
ing peace.  If  our  country  is  ever  in- 
volved in  a  great  war,  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  reduced  to  conscription 
to  get  fighting  men.  That  is  certain.  I 
have  not  seen  in  this  valley  a  single 
man,  young  or  old,  who  wants  to 
join  the  colors.  They  do  not  lack 
courage.  They  have  acquired  moral 
sense. 

ALL  the  days  since  my  return  to 
The  Valley  have  been  like  this 
first  one.  I  have  recovered  my  found- 
ations, by  sense  of  security,  my  faith 
in  the  everlasting.  The  conditions  in 
the  old  world  are  more  terrible  now 
than  when  I  returned.  But  I  am.  no 
longer  able  to  think  in  terms  of  hor- 
ror. My  mind  is  sweetly  holden  by 
the  peace  of  this  place.  There  are  no 
searchlights  to  remind  me  of  London 
and  Paris,  only  the  moon  in  the 
heaven.  No  airships  over  this  valley, 
only  the  birds  flying  about  their 
spring  business.  No  booming  of  can- 
non, only  the  wind  in  the  pines.  No 
ambulances  filled  with  wounded  men, 
only  the  farm  wagons  rolling  noisily 
along  the  valley  road.  No  white-faced 
women  and  old  men  waiting  for  news 
from  the  "front."  Providence  is  the 
"front"  here.  And  news  comes  day 
by  day  from  the  warring  earth,  of 
life,  of  growing  grain,  of  flowers  in 
June,  and  of  the  harvest  to  come. 
The  seeds  we  plant  are  the  prayers  we 
pray,  sure  of  the  answer,  which  al- 
ways comes  since  that  flrst  day  when 
God  foreordained  the  grass  and  the 
herb  yielding  seed  and  the  fruit  tree 
yielding  fruit  after  its  kind.  This  is 
the  song  of  peace  written  in  living 
green  upon  the  earth  since  the  be- 
ginning. 

The  Valley,  Georgia 


TO  A  COUNTRY  MAIDEN 


stay  thou,  maiden,  in  the  dew! 
Tho  thy  pleasures  are  but  few. 
Be  not  anxious  for  the  strife, 
And  the  hustle  we  call  "life" ! 
All  our  ladies  stepping  fine 
Cannot  match  thee,  sweetheart  mine ; 
They  but  glitter,  thou  dost  shine. 
And  their  faces  are  but  made. 
Fresh  at  eve,  with  morn  they  fade; 


BY  STEPHEN  PHILLIPS 

Thou  art  rosiest  in  the  dawn. 
Laughing  on  the  seaward  lawn. 
Tripping  in  a  simple  gown. 
Go  not  thou  to  London  town! 
Which  is  fairer,  the  cut  flower. 
Gracing  the  hot  ball-room  hour. 
Or  the  violet  we  espy. 
Lighting  on  it  suddenly? 
All  these  gorgeous  blooms  I'd  pass 


To  perceive  thee,  lovely  lass. 
Simply  growing  in  the  grass. 
Tripping  in  a  fragrant  gown. 
Go  not  thou  to  London  town ! 
Maiden,  stay  thou  still  in  dew, 
Tho  thy  pleasures  are  but  few; 
Shading  hat,  with  ribbons  down. 
Charms  me  more  than  any  crown; 
Go  not  thou  to  London  town! 
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PLAYHOUSE  PROGRESS 

WHAT  GRANVILLE  BARKER  AND  WINTHROP  AMES 
HAVE    DONE    FOR    THE    ART    OF    THE    THEATER 

BY     MONTROSE     J.    MOSES 


IT  is  invigorating  to  find  two  the- 
atrical managers  at  the  present 
time  in  New  York  whose  interests 
are  engaged  on  the  side  of  culture 
and  whose  efforts  indicate  a  stedfast 
adherence  to  ideals  of  beauty.  These 
men  are  both  young;  there  is  a  dif- 
ference of  only  six  years  between 
them  in  age;  and  they  have  both  won 
the  confidence  of  that  part  of  the 
public  seeking  intellectual  enjoyment. 
Toward  Winthrop  Ames  on  one  hand 
and  toward  Granville  Barker  on  the 
other,  our  attention  is  turned  as  the 
channels  of  best  effort  in  our  theater 
today,  outside  the  conventional  theat- 
rical field. 

Most  of  our  managers  have  been 
born  inside  the  theater;  they  have 
risen  from  the  ranks,  and  have  de- 
veloped in  strength  and  power  with 
the  evolution  of  theatrical  conditions. 
They  have  grown  from  the  lowest  po- 
sition of  call  boy  or  usher,  to  the 
highest  position  of  dictator  of  the- 
atrical policies.  In  other  words,  their 


Granville  Barker  came  to  New 
York  this  winter  and  at  the  old 
Wallack's  Theater,  now  to  be  de- 
molished, produced  Shaw's  "Andro- 
cles  and  the  Lion"  and  "The  Doc- 
tor's Dilemma,"  Anatole  France's 
"The  Man  Who  Married  a  Dumb 
Wife,"  and  "A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream."  The  fashion  in  which 
he  put  on  these  plays  made  this 
the  most  significant  dramatic  event 
of  the  year.  His  relation  to  the 
theater  of  enlightenment  calls 
to  mind  the  American  manager 
whose  purposes  and  interests  par- 
allel his  own,  Winthrop  Ames, 
whose  "Little  Theater"  was  the 
first  of  New  York's  intimate  play- 
houses. Mr.  Moses  has  served  the 
readers  of  The  Independent  as 
dramatic  critic  for  several  years 
and  is  the  author  of  numerous  books 
on  dramatic  subjects. — The  Editor. 


traditions  have  been  those  of  the 
"show"  business.  That  is  nothing 
against  them,  except  in  so  far  as  it 


serves  to  limit  their  intellectual  point 
of  view.  Power  and  experience  have 
been  their  education,  and  men  like 
David  Belasco  and  Charles  Frohman 
have  put  commendable  impress  on  the 
theater  in  America.  But  the  time  has 
arrived  when  a  new  type  of  theatrical 
manager  is  coming  to  the  front.  Ames 
in  New  York,  and  Barker  in  London 
are  examples  of  the  type. 

There  are  no  men  more  different  in 
their  inheritance  than  these  two ;  yet 
there  are  no  two  men  whose  experi- 
ences in  the  theater  have  been  more 
alike.  When  you  meet  Winthrop  Ames 
you  are  confronted  by  a  certain  for- 
mal finesse  which  is  readily  account- 
ed for  by  the  dominance  of  his  Puri- 
tan ideas,  his  Boston  traditions  and 
his  Harvard  training.  But  Granville 
Barker  meets  you  with  a  certain 
rugged  youthfulness  which  is  indica- 
tive of  the  fact  that  he  has  no  formal 
ideas  to  adhere  to,  no  collegiate  train- 
ing to  make  him  precise.  As  far  as 
the  theater  is  concerned,  Barker  had 


AN   ATHENIAN   PALACE    IN   SILVER.   BLACK  AND   ROSE 
At  the  weddinK   festival  when    Rottom   and   his   crew  play   "Pyramus   and    Thisbe"  the  stage  audience  is  curiously   disposed  on  the  apron  stage,  close 
to  the  real   audience,   on   whom   they   turn   their  backs.   The  rich  costumes   of  the  wedded  couples,  the  fantastic  ones  of  the  players,  and  the  brilliant 

setting  against  which  they  are  seen  make  the  picture  as  rich  as  it  is  novel 
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GRANVILLE     BARKER 

"He  meets   you    with   a  sort  of   rugged   youthfulness.    Barker   is 
impulsive ;    he    speaks   from   the   heat    of   the   moment,    yet   with 

conviction" 


who  have  read  Barker's 
printed  plays  cannot 
but  feel  that,  in  com- 
parison with  the 
dramas  by  Shaw,  they 
have  an  individual  style 
of  their  own,  a  closer 
technique. 

All  of  this  radicalism 
to  which  Barker  was 
subjected  in  his  for- 
mative period  was 
stranger  to  the  environ- 
ment of  Ames.  The 
former  has  always  been 
liberal  in  his  political 
tenets,  but  I  doubt 
whether  Ames  could 
break  away  from  the 
Republican  party  any 
more  than  he  could  de- 
part from  his  New 
England  traditions.  I 
e  m  p  h  a- 


public  they  made  Euripides,  thru 
the  poetic  translations  of  Gilbert 
Murray,  a  popular  dramatist.  And 
when  the  partnership  dissolved, 
then  Charles  Frohman  was  ready 
with  his  London  repertory  theater 
experiment  and  Barker  was  able 
to  watch  what  that  American  man- 
ager did.  For  one  of  the  domi- 
nant desires  in  the  mind  of  Granville 
Barker  is  to  establish  a  Repertory 
Theater;  it  is  his  firm  conviction 
that  only  such  a  theater  will  be  able 
to  nurture  plays  that  have  no  wide 
popular  appeal,  yet  that  contain  in 
them  intellectual  strength  and  poetic 
beauty. 

Mr.  Ames  ended  his  Castle  Square 
venture  and  Mr.  Barker  his  Court 
Theater  experience  at  the  same  time. 
It  was  now  that  their  paths  were  to 
cross,  theatrically,  for  the  first  time. 
A  group  of  rich  men  decided  to  erect 


much  the  start  of  Winthrop  Ames, 
because  he  was  born  of  a  theatrical 
family.  Ames's  New  England  fore- 
bears would  turn  in  their  graves  at 
the  thought  that  one  of  their  line 
would  be  associated  with  "painted 
people."  But  his  determined  interest 
in  the  drama  from  his  college  days 
widened  as  the  years  advanced,  and 
tho  Ames  devoted  a  great  part  of  his 
time  to  architecture,  even  entering 
the  publishing  business,  the  theater 
was  uppermost  in  his  mind.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  water,  Barker  was 
receiving  a  different  education;  he 
went  into  the  theater  just  at  the 
moment  when  London  was  being 
stirred  by  independent  movements 
for  the  betterment  of  the  English 
stage,  when  Ibsen  was  being  taken 
up  by  the  less  conservative  managers, 
when  certain  actors  were  clamoring 
for  intellectual  freedom.  He  entered 
the  profession  on  the  side  of  acting, 
playing  with  Ben  Greet  in  Shake- 
speare, with  the  Stage  Society  in 
Elizabethan  drama,  and  with  various 
English  actors  of  note.  And  at  the 
same  time  he  was  likewise  coming 
into  intellectual  contact  with  Ber- 
nard Shaw  and  Sidney  Webb  and  the 
Fabian  School  of  Socialists,  who 
were  intellectualists  as  well  as  agi- 
tators. 

If  Harvard  was  Ames's' Alma  Ma- 
ter, G.  B.  S.  has  proven  to  be  Barker's 
intellectual  father.  Without  his 
friendship  for  Shaw  and  his  conver- 
sion to  socialism,  I  doubt  whether 
we  would  have  had  such  plays  from 
his  pen  as  "The  Voysey  Inheritance," 
"Waste"  or  "The  Madras  House."  On 
the  other  hand,  I  would  not  in  any 
way  describe  Barker  as  an  imitator, 
in  the  sense  that  the  Irish  play- 
wrights imitate  Synge.  Those  of  us 


size 
these 
points  because,  as  a 
theatrical  manager,  I 
believe  that  Mr.  Ames  is 
more  of  a  phenomenon 
than  Mr.  Barker,  since 
his  theatrical  initiative 
has  come  from  himself 
rather  than  from  any 
environment  of  an  in- 
tellectual nature  imme- 
diately around  him. 

In  1904  both  men  en- 
tered definitely  into  the 
field  of  theatrical  man- 
agement. With  means 
at  his  disposal,  Win- 
throp Ames  took  over 
the  Castle  Square  The- 
ater in  Boston,  a  house 
that  had  been  thru  di- 
verse financial  experi- 
ences, and  there  he  es- 
tablished a  stock  com- 
pany which  did  as  much 
to  educate  him  in  the 
game  of  practical  the- 
atricals as  it  did  to 
amuse  the  Boston  pub- 
lic. 

Barker,  at  this  junc- 
ture, former  his  part- 
nership with  Mr.  Ved- 
renne,  a  London  thea- 
ter man,  and  together 
they  started  that  dis- 
tinctive career  of  the 
Court  Theater  which 
has  meant  so  much  to 
the  dramatic  renais- 
sance of  London.  They 
produced  such  plays  as 
Shaw's  "Candida," 
"Major  Barbara"  and 
"Man  and  Superman," 
and  to  the  wonderment 
of    the    theatergoing 


WINTHROP    AMES 
'"When  you   meet  him   you   are   confronted  by   a   certain    formal 
finesse  which  is   readily  accounted  for  by   the   dominance  of  his 
Puritan  ideas,   his   Boston   traditions   and  his   Harvard  training" 
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ONE    OF   THE    SYMBOLIC   DROPS    FOR    "A   MIDSUMMER   NIGHT'S   DREAM" 

A   moonlit   sky   in    deep   blue   and   purple   and    green,   with   the   fairy   king   and   scarlet-clad    Puck 

in    the   center   and   three    ill-assorted    lovers    at   the   sides 


needed  the  intimate  auditorium  for 
their  proper  appreciation.  That  is 
why  he  waved  aside  the  New  The- 
ater. Ames,  nevertheless,  made  the 
best  of  a  bad  bargain.  His  pro- 
ductions of  Galsworthy's  "Strife," 
of  Pinero's  "The  Thunderbolt,"  were 
the  high-water  mark  of  his  stage 
management.  He  gave  Shakespeare 
with  an  apron  stage,  he  produced 
Maeterlinck's  "The  Blue  Bird"  with 
sets  which,  if  they  did  not  rival 
Stanislavsky  in  Russia,  at  least  ac- 
corded with  the  imaginative  delicacy 
of  the  play  itself.  Then  came  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  New  Theater. 

One  would  have  thought  that  Ames 
had  had  enough  of  the  drama  by  this 
time.  Yet  such  was  not  the  case.  He 
set  about  building  a  Little  Theater, 
containing  only  two  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  seats.  He  went  to  the  op- 
posite extreme,  for  such  a  small  the- 
ater could  never  appeal  to  the  masses, 
would  necessarily  have  to  appeal  to 
the  classes  in  order  to  make  expenses. 
And  let  it  be  emphasized  that  except 
for  the  balancing  of  accounts,  Win- 
throp  Ames  has  never  been  in  the 
theater  business  for  what  he  could 
m'ake  out  of  it.  He  is  independent  of 
that.  The  result  was,  therefore,  that 


in  New  York  a  theater  devoted  to  the    ure   of   the    New    Theater   was    due 

real  art  of  the  drama  and  supported    more  to  forces  outside  than  to  the 

by    generous    subsidy.    Ground    was    actual  administration  within  the  the- 

bought  for  the  experiment  and  an    ater  itself.  It  was    doomed    because    he  gave  New  York  one  of  its  most  ar 

artistic  head  was  selected.  The  his-    the     backers     were     expecting     too    tistic  playhouses,  one  which  it  is  a 

tory  of  Heinrich  Conried's  connection    much    of   the    investment,    and     be- 

with  the  New  Theater  is  well  known,    cause   the   idea   was   not   ready   for 

With  the  operatic  bee  in  his  bonnet    support    among    the    theater-going 

—for  he  was  then   director   of  the    people  of   the   country.   With   Little 

Metropolitan   Opera  House — he  had    Theaters    stretching   from    coast   to 

coast,  the  Drama  League  for  the  or- 
ganizing of  audiences,  with  the  mu- 
nicipal   theaters 


architects  draw  plans  of  a  place  that 
is  suited  only  to  song  and  dance,  and 
the  directors  had  the  foundations 
built.  Then  Mr.  Conried  died,  and  the 
hunt  for  a  new  Director  began.  Bar- 
ker was  sent  for  from  England; 
Ames  was  sent  for  from  Boston.  With 
the  exuberance  of  a  man  who  has 
argued  it  all  out  to  himself.  Barker 
looked  at  the  foundations  and  with 
an  impulsive  sweep  of  the  hand  de- 
clined to  give  the  post  consideration. 
Upon  the  shoulders  of  Winthrop 
Ames  the  ungrateful  task  fell.  So 
Barker  sailed  away  to  London  to  do 
further  interesting  things  at  the  St. 
James's  Theater. 

We  have  been  told  too  often  about 
the  struggles  which  beset  Ames  at 
every  corner,  and  there  were  many 
corners  in  that  huge  building.  But 
this  much  we  can  say  for  him — with 
physical  difficulties  in  his  way,  while 
the  gallery  audience  needed  binocu- 
lars to  view  the  stage,  while  every- 
where there  were  needed  sounding 
boards  to  magnify  the  voices  of  the 
actors — in  spite  of  all  that,  Mr.  Ames 
gave  us  a  repertory  which  was  inter- 
esting, which  was  well  done,  which, 
in  artistic  worth,  was  better  than 
anything  we  were  getting  thru  the 
regular  theatrical  channels.  The  fail- 


pleasure  to  go  into,  one  that  affords 
opportunity  for  the  exploiting  of  that 
drama  which  can  only  be  nurtured 
under  the  condition  of  intimacy. 

Since  Mr.  Ames  launched  the  Little 
Theater  he  has  had  the  opportunity 
of  cooperating  with  Granville  Barker 


such  as  we  have 
in  Northampton, 
Massachuse  1 1  s, 
there  is  much 
more  prepared- 
ness  in  the 
minds  of  the 
public  for  a  NeAv 
Theater  now 
than  there  was 
when  Winthrop 
Ames,  with  all 
the  ardor  of  a 
man  truly  fond 
of  t  h  e  theater, 
assumed  Direc- 
torship. 

Barker  had 
had  experience 
with  the  Court 
Theater.  He 
knew  exactly 
what  sort  of  a 
stage  he  wanted 
for  the  type  of 
play  he  wanted 
to  give;  he 
knew  that  the 
dramas  of  Shaw  ^^^  forest  of  androcles'  lion 

AC}  i-Tn        ^^^   '*°"    '^   frankly   and   genially   realistic ;   the   forest    is   just    as    frankly 

ana     LialSWOrtny  impressionistic    with    its    variegated    strips    of    swaying    fabric 
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in  many  productions,  and  the  latter 
has  sent  over  companies — not  always 
the  best  companies — for  the  exploit- 
ing of  Shaw.  They  have  both  pro- 
duced Shaw,  they  have  both  given 
"Prunella"  charmingly,  they  were 
both  interested  in  the  Norwegian 
play  produced  in  England  and 
America  under  the  title  of  "The 
Witch."  They  both  have  likewise  been 
devotees  of  Galsworthy. 

Mr.  Barker  has  made  a  hasty  tour 
of  the  theaters  in  Europe;  so  has 
Mr.  Ames.  Barker  has  seen  for  him- 
self the  theories  of  Reinhardt  given 
concrete  expression,  he  has  come  un- 
der the  sway  of  Stanislavsky,  and  he 
has  returned  to  London  to  find  Nor- 
man Wilkinson  developing,  undoubt- 
edly under  the  spell  of  the  foreign 
stage,  a  theory  of  his  own  re- 
garding the  production  of  Shake- 
speare. These  ideas  of  his  were 
rife  about  the  time  that  Mr. 
Ames  brought  from  Berlin  to 
New  York  a  Reinhardt  com- 
pany in  that  wordless  play 
which  was  known  as  "Sumu- 
run" — barbaric  in  motive, 
eccentric  in  design  and  bril- 
liant in  color.  If  Mr.  Barker 
was  striving,  thru  Norman 
Wilkinson,  to  develop  a  stage 
technique  which  would  be 
unconventional,  Ames,  thru  "Su- 
murun,"  was  trying  to  see  wheth- 
er such  an  exotic  would  grow  in 
American  soil.  Unfortunately  for  us 
the  war  prevented  Reinhardt  this 
year  from  coming  over  to  America 
with  several  of  his  productions.  In- 
stead of  which  Mr.  Barker  brought 
to  us  one  of  the  examples  of  the  new 
theory  regarding  Shakespearean  pro- 
duction, in  his  eccentric  "A  Midsum- 


mer Night's  Dream,"  with  its  gilt 
fairies,  its  symbolic  scenery,  and  its 
Germanic  Puck. 

Since  his  arrival  in  America  a  few 
months  ago,  many  things  have  hap- 
pened to  make  Mr.  Barker  significant 
in  American  theatricals.  First  and 
foremost  there  was  some  talk  of  re- 
establishing the  New  Theater,  not  in 
the  old  building  but  in  one  in  accord 
with  Mr.  Barker's  ideas.  But  New 
York  society,  ever  eager  for  a  fad, 
soon    dropt    off   from   Barker    as    it 


over  with  him  the  popular  works  of 
Euripides,  and  at  the  present  writing 
he  is  preparing  Murray's  translations 
of  "The  Trojan  Women"  and  "Iphe- 
genia  in  Tauris"  for  production  in 
the     stadiums     of     Harvard,     Yale, 
Princeton,  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York.  Would  it  not  be  well  if 
these  two  managers  could  come  to- 
gether   in    managerial    association? 
They     are     both     experimentalists. 
Ames  has  just  sacrified  ten  thousand 
dollars  in  a  prize  contest  for  a  play, 
won  by  Miss  Alice  Brown  with  "Chil- 
dren of  Earth."  Barker  has  just  pro- 
duced a  skit,  "The  Man  Who  Mar- 
ried a  Dumb  Wife,"  the  distinctive 
scenery  painted  by  a  young  American 
never  before  heard  of  in  the  theater. 
They  are  both  in  accord  regarding 
the  social  sway  of  the  theater. 
Barker    is    impulsive,    he    speaks 
from  the  heat  of  the  moment, 
yet  with  conviction;  he  has 
no  pose  about  the  theater,  but 
he  has  deep  interest  in    the 
theater.  Ames  is  deliberate, 
he  knows  what  he  wishes  to 
say  and  he  has  something  to 
say  out  of  his  observation. 
He  is  a  man  of  the  theater  by 
choice,  he  has  remained  one 
by    natural    selection,    fight- 
dropt  off  from  Ames,  until,  at  Wal-    ing    his    way    out   of    the    commer- 
lack's  Theater,  we  found  the   Eng-    cial   requirements,   with   a   disinter- 
lish  manager  turning  to  the  public    estedness   toward    gain    which    has 


ANDROCLES   AND   THE   LION 


rather  than  to  subsidy  for  support. 
Fortunately  his  Shaw  repertory  was 
sufficiently  attractive  to  draw,  and  all 
of  his  productions  have  been  marked 
by  that  same  show  of  taste  and  per- 
sonal interest  which  mark  the  plays 
given  at  the  Little  Theater.  Not  only 
that,   but   Mr.   Barker  has   brought 


enabled  him  to  follow  his  own 
course.  From  his  gold-tipped  cig- 
aret  to  his  correct  form  of  dress, 
Ames  shows  polish.  Barker  wears  the 
Shavian  soft  hat.  Yet  despite  their 
traditions  they  both  stand  for  the 
same  fine  things  in  the  theater. 
New  York  City 


EVENSONG 

BY    WINIFRED    WELLES 

Lay  aside  your  tools  of  labor,  for  the  day  is  at  its  There  my  arms  that  ache  with  tenderness  shall  hold 

ending,                                              '  you  to  my  breast — 

Mind  and  soul  and  body  all  are  clamoring  to  be  Old  loves  have  been,  new  loves  may  be,  but  never 

free.  love  like  this — 

Put  away  today's  misfortune  and  tomorrow's  fresh  There  the  heart  of  me  shall  keep  you  for  its  deepest 

intending,  and  its  best. 

Turn  your  footsteps  thru  the  city  home  to  me.  And  your  griefs  shall  be  forgotten  in  my  kiss. 

Far  beyond  the  noisome  pavements  where  the  lights  Shall  it  matter  if  the  trysts  we  hold  are  ever  in  our 

gleam  gold  and  gay,  dreaming? 

Like  swollen  bubbles  bobbing  down  the  canyons  of  Shall  we  yearn  in  vain  for  things  we  know  can 

the  street,  never,  never  be? 

I  await  your  weary  spirit  as  it  wings  its  eager  way  Sweeter  far  than  worlds  that  are,  the  secret  world 

On    the    pinions  of  your    longing     strong     and  of  only  seeming, 

fleet.  When  at  dusk  I  feel  you  coming  home  to  me. 


THE     WORLD      OVER 


The  First  Flyless  City 

In  the  anti-fly  campaign  of  the  last 
nine  years  the  stereotyped  slogan, 
"swat  the  fly,"  has  been  overworked. 
Swatting  the  fly  in  practise  never  got 
further  than  reducing  the  total  number 
of  flies  by  the  small  number  killed.  The 
fly-swatting  crusades  did  serve  a  pur- 
pose, however,  and  that  was  to  educate 
the  people  as  to  its  danger  and  secure 
their  cooperation  in  applying  the  only 
means  for  the  fly's  elimination — the 
elimination  of  its  breeding  places. 

The  achievement  of  making  a  large 
city  in  the  United  States  the  first 
"flyless  town"  was  accomplished  thru 
the  initiative  of  Dr.  Jean  Dawson,  in- 
structor of  biology  in  the  Cleveland 
Normal  Training  School  for  Girls.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  season  she  em- 
ployed the  swat-the-fly  tactics  of  other 
years,  paying  ten  cents  per  hundred  for 
all  flies  killed  by  Cleveland's  school 
children,  who  were  paid  for  a  half  mil- 
lion delivered  flies.  This  was  merely  to 
attract  their  attention  and  arouse  their 
enthusiasm. 

"Fly  Week"  in  Cleveland  last  year, 
May  11  to  18,  marked  the  opening  of 
the  sanitary  campaign.  Dr.  Dawson  or- 
ganized most  of  the  125,000  school  chil- 
dren of  the  city  into  sanitary  forces. 
The  boys  were  organized  into  the  Junior 
Sanitary  Police  and  the  girls  as  Sani- 
tary Aides.  More  than  2000  Boy  Scouts 
cooperated  with  these  organizations. 

In  their  several  school  districts  the 
boys,  working  in  trios,  thru  the  sections 
or  blocks  allotted  them,  inspected 
every  nook  and  cranny.  Wherever  un- 
sanitary conditions  were  found — and 
they  were  pretty  general  in  the  begin- 
ning— a  report  of  the  exact  conditions 
was  entered  on  printed  forms  which 
were  turned  in  daily  to  headquarters, 
from  which  notices  to  "clean  up"  were 
sent  to  each  delinquent. 

On  the  next  inspection  tour,  made  a 
few  days  later,  if  it  was  found  that  the 


notice  had  been  disregarded,  the  boys 
voluntarily  turned  to  and  made  a  clean 
up  of  the  premises  on  their  own  account, 
placing  the  fly-breeding  refuse  in  piles 
for  removal  by  the  city  wagons.  That 
was  in  the  early  days  of  the  inspection 
work.  The  newspapers  were  given  and 
printed  a  list  of  the  places,  giving  street 
address,  name  of  owner  or  tenant  and 
nature  of  business,  where  fly-breeding 
material  was  found,  with  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  unsanitary  conditions 
found.  It  was  not  desirable  publicity. 
Merchants  and  householders  alike  got 
busy  with  rake  and  shovel.  In  only  the 
isolated  instance  was  a  second  warning 
needed. 

To  check  up  the  sanitary  conditions 
of  each  district  the  girls  as  Sanitaiy 
Aides,  working  in  pairs,  went  into  the 
stores,  markets,  restaurants  and  other 
public  places  and  counted  all  the  flies 
they  could  see  within  three  minutes  of 
time.  If  the  number  was  above  the  al- 
lowed limit  for  that  class  of  place  a 
black  mark  was  noted  on  the  printed 
slip  on  which  they  reported  their  finds 
to  headquarters,  and  such  places  were 
generally  found  among  those  mentioned 
as  having  an  excessive  number  of  flies. 
Many  merchants  advertised  a  "flyless 
store,"  and  the  girls  saw  to  it  that  they 
made  good. 

The  reports  of  the  Aides  early  showed 
many  flyless  stores  and  restaurants. 
Later  Dr.  Dawson,  together  with  sev- 
eral city  ofl!icials,  made  an  inspection  of 
the  market  places.  But  two  flies  were 
found :  one  in  a  bakery  at  Central  Mar- 
ket and  one  on  a  lunch  counter  at  the 
Sheriff  street  market.  Toward  the  close 
of  the  season  Mayor  Baker  issued  a 
statement  in  which  he  said  that  Dr. 
Dawson  had  made  Cleveland  a  practic- 
ally flyless  city. 

Dr.  Dawson  succeeded  in  getting  a 
new  sanitary  code  enacted  last  year 
that  provides  for  the  removal  of  all  fly- 
breeding      refuse     every      seventy-two 
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hours,  and  which  shall  be  stored  pend- 
ing removal  in  brick,  concrete  or  metal 
receptacles  having  a  water-tight  bot- 
tom and  insect-proof  covers.  A  heavy 
penalty  is  provided  for  each  violation. 


FROM  ALLEYS  LIKE  THESE  FLY-BREEDING  REFUSE  WAS  CLEANED 

If  the  owner  of  such  premises  failed  to  clean  up    at  the  first  notice  boys  working  by  threes  cleaned 

up  for  him  and  dirty  places  were  publicly  listed 
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Better  Light  in  the  Shop 

Manufacturers  all  over  the  country 
are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  eye  fa- 
tigue of  workmen  is  uneconomical:  it 
decreases  their  efficiency  and  increases 
their  liability  of  accident.  Men  who 
have  made  a  study  of  accident  statistics 
estimate  that  twenty-five  per  cent  of 
the  500,000  preventable  accidents  which 
occur  each  year  in  the  United  States 
are  caused  by  bad  lighting  conditions. 
Statistics  clearly  show  that  there  is  a 
notable  increase  in  industrial  accidents 
during  the  months  of  November,  De- 
cember and  January,  when  there  is  a 
minimum  of  daylight. 

In  a  certain  steel  plant,  moreover, 
where  an  efficient  lighting  system  was 
installed,  the  output  at  night  was  in- 
creased over  ten  per  cent.  In  order  to 
determine  whether  this  increase  was 
due  wholly  to  the  introduction  of  a  bet- 
ter lighting  system  the  new  one  was 
taken  out  and  the  work  done  at  night 
dropt  off  ten  per  cent,  increasing  ten 
per  cent  when  the  new  one  was  again 
installed. 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  our  factories 
have  no  adequate  provision  for  artificial 
light.  In  response  to  a  growing  demand 
for  some  standard  of  shop  lighting  the 
Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin 
has  issued  a  handbook  for  superintend- 
ents and  electricians.  Written  in  sim- 
ple, non-technical  language,  this  book- 
let is,  nevertheless,  so  complete  that 
any  superintendent  or  electrician  can 
use  it  as  a  guide  in  equipping  any  de- 
partment or  machine  with  electric 
lights.  It  gives  specific  information  in 
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regard  to  the  type  of  lamps  to  be  used, 
the  best  reflectors,  the  location  of  the 
lamp  and  the  amount  of  light  necessary, 
for  different  kinds  of  work  under  dif- 
ferent conditions. 

Already  the  Wisconsin  bulletin  is  be- 
ing used  as  a  text-book  in  other  states 
and  is  being  distributed  by  the  National 
Council  for  Industrial  Safety  and  by 
many  manufacturers'  associations. 

Rear  Admiral  John  R.  Edwards  of 
the  United  States  Navy  gave  the  Land- 
book  an  added  authority  when  he  wrote 
for  fifty  copies  to  be  distributed  to 
naval  stations  and  begged  for  an  addi- 
tional hundred  for  use  on  naval  vessels, 
the  efficiency  of  which  he  declared  was 
materially  affected  by  the  quality  of 
artificial  light  used. 


Give  a  Job 

"Give  a  Job"  is  now  the  slogan  of 
the  Boston  Women's  Publicity  Club,  a 
group  of  women  who  organized  four 
years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing about  clean  and  honest  advertising 
and  reliable  methods  of  selling  mer- 
chandise. This  year  the  unemployment 
problem  has  demanded  a  large  share  of 
their  attention  and  they  have  put  all 
of  their  proverbial  women's  ingenuity 
to  work  in  an  effort  to  relieve  it. 

A  thousand  eight-sheet  posters  have 
been  printed  and  put  up  in  conspicuous 
places  in  and  around  Boston,  and  the 
public  conscience  has  been  stimulated 
by  clever  and  widespread  publicity  to 
help  the  unemployed  find  work.  From 
the  standpoint  of  either  critics  or  ad- 
vocates of  women's  active  participation 
in  the  problems  of  the  business  world 
the  work  of  this  club  is  of  special  in- 
terest. 


Are  We  a  Vanishing  Race? 

For  some  time  it  has  been  apparent 
that  the  fecundity  of  the  native  popu- 
lation of  this  country  is  on  the  decrease. 
Several  methods  have  been  followed  to 
detect  and  measure  this  change.  The 
most  common  has  been  to  study  the 
number  of  marriages  and  births  report- 
ed by  those  states  keeping  good  vital 
statistics.  Mr.  F.  S.  Crum  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Quarterly  Publications  of 
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the  A^merican  Statistical  Associat'.on 
has  given  the  results  of  a  careful  study 
of  12,722  wives  whose  records  appeared 
in  twenty-two  genealogical  records.  All 
of  these  families  came  from  pioneer 
stock  which  settled  in  New  England  or 
the  Middle  Atlantic  states.  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  a  brief  summary  of  the 
result  of  these  investigations: 
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THE  AVERAGE  NUMBER   OF  CHILDREN   PER  MARRIAGE 


Totals    12,722       61,115         4.80 

We  see  that  before  1700  the  average 
number  of  children  per  marriage  was 
7.37  'and  that  from  1870  to  1879  this 
number  had  been  reduced  to  2.77  chil- 
dren. This  change  was  steady,  but  since 
1800  has  been  accelerated. 

Before  1700  less  than  two  per  cent  of 
the  wives  were  childless,  while  from 
1870  to  1879  over  eight  per  cent  were 
childless.  Before  1700  about  one-fourth 
of  the  wives  bore  ten  or  more  children, 
while  from  1870  to  1879  less  than  one 

wife  in  250  be- 
came the  mother 
of  ten  or  more 
children.  Before 
1700  over  half  of 
the  wives  were 
the  mothers  of 
from  six  to  nine 
children,  while 
from  1870  to  1879 
only  8.6  per  cent 
of  the  wives  were 
similarly  blest. 
Before  1700  the 
average  age  of 
the  wives  at  mar- 
riage was  21.4 
years.  From  1870 
to  1879  it  was  23.1 
years.  We  thus 
get  a  higher  age 
at  marriage,  a 
larger  number  of 


childless  marriages,  and   a  very  much 
smaller  proportion  of  large  families. 

Two  studies  have  been  made  of  the 
number  of  children  born  to  Yale  grad- 
uates. The  first  study  covers  men  who 
graduated  from  1701  to  1791.  For  this 
period  the  average  number  of  children 
born  per  married  man  was  5.7.  A  sim- 
ilar study  covering  graduates  from  1850 
to  1866,  inclusive,  gives  the  number  of 
children  born  per  married  man  as  3.2. 
It  is  apparent  that  wherever  we  turn 
in  this  country  we  are  confronted  with 
the  same  evidence  of  smaller  families. 
It  is  doubtful  if  at  the  present  time  the 
descendants  of  pioneer  stock  in  this 
country  are  holding  their  own  as  far  as 
numbers  are  concerned.  And  this  is  the 
real  meaning  of  "race  suicide."  It  is 
not  that'  there  is  any  danger  that  the 
population  of  this  country  will  decrease, 
but  that  too  small  a  proportion  of  the 
increase  will  come  from  native  stock. 


Rags  for  Soldiers 

"Rags!  Any  Rags!"  has  acquired  a 
new  significance  in  these  war  times 
when  it  is  being  used  as  the  plea 
of  the  Surgical  Dressings  Commit- 
tee for  material  to  carry  on  its  work. 
At  the  committee  headquarters  at  41 
West  Thirty-eighth  street,  New  York 
City,  thousands  of  women  who  have 
volunteered  their  services  are  making 
surgical  dressings  from  old  household 
and  personal  linen,  flannel  and  cotton 
which  has  been  given  by  people  from  all 
over  the  country.  Every  sort  of  old  rag, 
no  matter  what  its  previous  condition 
of  servitude,  can  be  used  by  this  ef- 
ficient committee,  which  since  Novem- 
ber, 1914,  has  sent  over  2,000,000  ster- 
ilized dressings  to  needy  hospitals  in 
France,  Serbia,  Montenegro  and  Aus- 
tria with  which  the  Surgical  Dressings 
Committee  has  established  some  per- 
sonal connection.  Blankets,  bed  and  ta- 
ble linen,  and  underclothing  have  also 
been  collected  and  shipped. 

Auxiliary  committees  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  are  being  formed  to  sup- 
plement the  work  of  the  New  York  com- 
mittee. The  work  is  unique  in  that  no 
call  for  financial  assistance  has  been 
issued.  Rags  and  workers  are  the  only 
essentials. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  MEXICO 

BY  VICTORIANO  HUERTA 


SINCE  I  have  been  in  America 
I  have  constantly  been  asked 
about  the  future  of  Mexico  and 
the  prospects  of  peace  in  my  unhappy 
country. 

I  believe  peace  will  soon  be  at 
hand.  The  people  of  Mexico  are  tired 
of  revolutions  that  have  brought 
them  nothing  but  four  and  a  half 
years  of  useless  bloodshed.  They  are 
disillusioned  of  the  false  promises 
held  out  to  them  by  bandit  chiefs 
without  power  to  redeem  them.  They 
are  impatient  of  mines  closed,  rail- 
roads destroyed,  plantations  burned, 
all  to  no  purpose. 

Mexico  is  ready  for  peace.  The  cri- 
sis always  brings  forth  the  man,  and 
the  time  is  very  near  at  hand  when 
the  Mexican  people  under  the  leader- 
s?iip  of  a  new  patriot  will  turn  upon 
these  bandit  gangs  masquerading  un- 
der the  name  of  armies  which  have 
terrorized  the  country  so  that  there 
is  no  safety  for  life  or  property.  Un- 
der this  forthcoming  leader  peace 
will  be  restored,  and  he  will  be  ranked 
with  Juarez  and  Diaz  as  one  of  Mex- 
ico's greatest  heroes. 

Who  this  strong  man  will  be,  or 
where  he  will  come  from,  is  still  ob- 
scure. He  will  be  a  patriot  endowed 
with  great  singleness  of  purpose, 
rugged  strength  and  unswerving  per- 
severance. Within  ninety  days,  with 
the  loyal  support  of  the  best  ele- 
ments of  my  countrymen, 
he  will  be  able  to  stamp  \ 
out  anarchy,  put  an  end 
to  disorder,  and  bring 
peace  and  prosperity  to 
our  afflicted  land. 

There  is  no  such  pa- 
triot, needless  to  say, 
among  the  factions  now 
fighting  each  other  in 
Mexico.  There  is  not  one 
man  or  one  party  among 
them,  as  the  events  of 
the  past  eight  months 
have  shown,  with  quali- 
ties to  dominate  the  situ- 
ation and  inspire  the 
trust  of  the  people.  They 
are  only  destroyers;  their 
lust  is  to  tear  down  and 
kill,  not  to  rebuild  Mex- 
ico. 

After  peace  has  been 
established  must  come 
the  working  out  of  the 
reform  which  started  the 
revolution  of  1910.  The 
condition  of  the  lower 
classes  must  be  improved 
thru  education  and  the 
ballot,  and  the  land  ques- 
tion taken  up  and  solved. 

The  outside  world,  and 
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General  Huerta  is  now  in  New 
York,  ostensibly  for  personal  rea- 
sons alone.  He  made  in  an  inter- 
view with  a  staff  correspondent  of 
The  Independent  this  statement 
of  his  views  as  to  Mexico's  pres- 
ent    and     future. — The     Editor. 


you  in  America  particularly,  because 
you  do  not  understand  our  conditions, 
do  not  understand  our  troubles.  That 
has  been  one  of  the  failures  of  the 
men  who  are  trying  to  solve  Mexico's 
difficulties.  They  have  sought  the 
backing  and  the  sympathy  of  demo- 
cratic nations  with  false  promises  of 
liberty  and  pledges  of  freedom  that 
at  present  are  impossible  in  Mexico. 
They  have  represented  us  to  the 
world  as  we  are  not,  and  as  we  can 
be  only  after  years  of  education. 

I  have  always  had  and  have  proved 
my  great  admiration  and  respect  for 
the  American  nation.  I  have  always 
tried  to  be  fair  in  my  judgment.  It 
has  been  a  great  regret  to  me  to  see 
how  the  newspapers  and  public  opin- 
ion in  the  United  States  with  regard 
to  Mexico  during  the  last  few  years 
have  been  diverted  from  the  truth. 

The  heads  of  your  Government 
have  not  been  fair  to  Mexico.  I  be- 
lieve they  have  been  misled  by  false 
statements.  They  have  held  certain 
theories  as  to  the  kind  of  government 
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we  in  Mexico  should  have.  But  as 
even  they  are  beginning  to  find  out 
at  last,  there  is  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween theory  and  facts.  How  erro- 
neous their  ideas  have  been  they 
would  see  for  themselves,  I  believe, 
could  they  visit  Mexico  for  a  little 
while. 

It  has  been  said  that  I  was  respon- 
sible for  the  conditions  of  my  coun- 
try ;  that  I  was  the  cause  of  anarchy 
and  prevented  peace.  No  charge  is 
more  unworthy  of  belief.  It  was  to 
restore  peace  that  I  became  Pro- 
visional President  of  Mexico,  and 
when  I  accepted  the  office  that  was 
my  pledge  to  my  countrymen — to 
bring  peace  at  any  cost. 

When  I  took  charge  after  the  loot- 
ing that  had  been  done  in  the  Madero 
administration,  our  treasury  was 
empty.  We  had  no  money  and  no  sol- 
diers. There  were  scarcely  17,000 
men,  badly  demoralized,  to  combat 
the  disorders  of  the  republic.  Yet  not 
a  single  business  house  shut  its  doors, 
not  a  bank  failed  during  my  adminis- 
tration. In  a  short  time  I  had  organ- 
ized an  army  of  180,000,  but  owing 
to  the  embargo  on  the  exportation  of 
arms  from  this  country  to  my  Gov- 
ernment, they  were  ill-equipped.  Had 
it  been  possible  to  supply  them  with 
arms,  we  could  have  raised  300,000 
men. 

But  under  the  circumstances  which 
then  came  about,  which 
are  well  known  to  the 
American  people,  I  was 
hindered  in  securing  the 
peace  I  was  pledged  to 
restore.  I  did  all  in  my 
power,  but  with  the  influ- 
ences against  m6  it  was 
unavailing.  At  last  I  de- 
cided to  see  if  my  elimi- 
nation, continually  sug- 
gested in  certain  quarters 
as  the  only  course,  would 
serve  my  country  any 
better. 

I  left  the  presidency 
voluntarily;  no  one  took 
it  away  or  forced  me  out 
of  it.  I  resigned  because 
by  so  doing  I  sought  to 
benefit  my  country.  And 
were  it  not  for  that  same 
love  of  country,  I  would 
still  occupy  that  office,  as 
no  power  ever  existed 
that  could  fight  and  win 
against  right  and  justice 
and  drive  me  from  my 
post. 

It  is  not  considered 
courtesy  to  criticize  the 
heads  of  a  state  of  which 
one    is    a    guest,   but    I 
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should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
American  people  to  the  conditions  that 
have  prevailed  in  my  country  during 
the  past  eight  months.  Instead  of  peace," 
they  have  gone  from  bad  to  worse,  until 
today  no  semblance  of  law  or  order  ex- 
ists in  the  republic. 

I  left  Mexico  hoping,  as  you  Ameri- 
cans had  been  assured,  that  my  depar- 
ture would  bring  about  peace.  I  left  a 
land  where  up  to  the  very  last  moment 
of  my  command  there  had  been  gov- 
ernment; the  lives  and  property  of  all 
law-abiding  citizens,  foreigners  as  well 
as  Mexicans,  had  been  protected.  And 
to  substantiate  this  I  appeal  to  the  tes- 
timony of  Spanish,  German,  French, 
English,  and  particularly  the  Ameri- 
can residents  in  Mexico.  They  will  and 
do  confirm  what  I  say. 

But  it  was  not  peace  but  anarchy  that 
followed  my  departure.  Indeed  that  is 
too  soft  a  word  to  describe  all  that  fol- 
lowed. Thousands,  tens  of  thousands  of 
peaceful  inhabitants  have  been  killed; 
there  is  scarcely  a  mill,  a  mine,  or  an 
oil  well  in  operation;  business  has  dried 
up,  farms  burned  and  cattle  destroyed. 
To  possess  a  watch,  or  a  piece  of  gold, 
or  money  other  than  the  worthless  cur- 
rency issued  by  each  bandit  chief,  is  a 
warrant  for  execution.  The  whole  coun- 
try and  its  capital  itself  is  in  the  grasp 
of  these  "liberators"  who  under  the 
fancy  names  of  Constitutionalists  and 
Fighters  for  the  Peoples'  Liberties,  rob 
and  plunder  as  they  choose. 

But  I  am  confident  that  Mexico  will 
yet  be  saved,  and  she  will  be  saved  by 
a  Mexican.  She  is  strong  and  she  is 
young.  She  has  gone  thru  a  great  sick- 
ness, and  the  dead  parts  of  her  national 
body  have  still  to  be  amputated.  While 
that  is  being  done,  and  it  will  begin 
very  soon,  we  shall  need  the  sympathy 
of  the  great  American  people  in  order 
that  we  may  the  sooner  come  into  the 
strength  which  is  ours. 

New  York  City 


LIBRARIES  AND  LIBRARIANS 

New  York  Libraries  in  its  recent  is- 
sue contains  a  list  of  books  on  the  war 
in  Europe  "most  desirable  for  a  public 
library  at  the  present  time." 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  Dartmouth 
a  plea  was  made  for  the  opening  of 
college  libraries  on  Sunday.  It  main- 
tains that  with  "classes  arranged  from 
eight  o'clock  Monday  morning  until  one 
in  the  afternoon,  a  Sunday  free  from 
study  is  chimerical." 

In  its  January  number,  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects 
began  the  publication  of  a  Current  In- 
dex of  Architectural  Journals,  which  is 
prepared  monthly  by  Michel  M.  Konar- 
ski.  Assistant  Librarian  of  the  Avery 
Library,  Columbia  University. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  now 
14,000  persons  engaged  in  library  work 
in  the  United  States.  Of  these  over 
1500  are  in  New  York  City.  The  mem- 
bership of  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation, which  is  the  national  organiza- 
tion of  librarians,  numbers  3000.  Its 
thirty-seventh  annual  conference  will 
be  held  at  Berkeley,  California,  June  3 
to  9,  1915. 
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Steinw^ 


THE  purchase  of  a  Stein  way  for  the  home 
means  the  selection  of  the  ideal  piano, tone 
and  workmanship  being  of  first  importance. 

It  is  the  price  of  the  Steinway  which  makes 
possible  its  supreme  musical  qualities,  but 
you  will  find  that  the  Steinway  costs  only  a 
trifle  more  than  many  so-called  "good"  pianos. 

Style  V,  the  new  Upright,  and  Style  M,  the 
smallest  Steinway  Grand,  offer  a  special  advan- 
tage in  price.  They  embody  all  the  distinct 
Steinway  features,  but,  being  of  reduced  size  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  modern  home  or 
apartment,  are  offered  at  very  moderate  prices. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you^free,  illustrated  literature, 
with   the   name    of  the    Steinivay    dealer  nearest  you. 


STEINWAY  &    SONS,    STEINWAY  HALL 
107-109    East    Fourteenth    Street,    New    York 


BAGS  FOR  VACATION  TRIPS 


^^ss^g^ 


In  all  leathers  and  colors  from  a 
Walrus  Bag  at  $5.00  to  tlie  most  ex- 
pensive leather  and  finish.  Greatest 
bargains  we  have  ever  been  able  to 
give.  Send  today  for  our  illustrated 
booklet  and  Free  offer. 

AUSTIN  SHOPS,    104  Court  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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BAIIMG  FOWPE] 

You  knonu  this  trade-mark  through  National  Periodical  Ad'vertiiing 

THE  Manufacturer  who  brands  his 
goods  and  advertises  them  nation- 
ally is  so  sure  of  their  quality  that  he  is 
willing  to  stand  the  full  force  of  possible 
complaints. 

He  is  making  something  for  which  he 
is  proud  to  be  responsible.  His  trade- 
mark secures  for  him  the  increased  sales 
that  result  from  satisfaction  and  identification. 
At  the  same  time  it  secures  to  the  public,  the 
certainty  of  quality  which  the  known  manufac- 
turer must  maintain  if  he  is  to  continue  to  be 
successful. 

When  you  buy,  buy  goods  that  are  trade- 
marked  and  advertised.  The  manufacturers  of 
such  goods  stand  behind  them.  Your  satisfac- 
tion is  vital  to  the  continued  success  of  the  trade-marked, 
advertised  article. 

Trade-marks  and  national  advertising  are  the  two 
greatest  public  servants  in  business  today.  Their  whole 
tendency  is  to  raise  qualities  and  standardize  them,  while 
reducing  prices  and  stabilizing  them. 

Ihelnbepentient 

MEMBER  OF  THE   QUOIN  CLUB 

THE     NATIONAL     PERIODICAL     ASSOCIATION 


Made  to  Measure  Shirts  for  Men 

I   guarantee   to   fit   you   or  refund  your   money. 

You  choose  from  the  Season's  newest  designs,  comprising  200 
of   the    handsomest   weaves    and    patterns. 

Learn  what  real  shirt  comfort  is 

Just  the  rijiht  arm  and  body  length,  ample  chest  room  and 
correct  neck  size. 

I  take  all  the  risks. 

Send  for  free  package  of  samples  and  self  measuring  chart.  T 
prepay  charges  to  all  points  in  the  United  States  and  will  refund 
the  money  if  the  goods  are  not  satisfactory. 

IS'o  agents. 


C.  G.  CLEMINSHAW 


171  RIVER  STREET 


TROY,  N.  Y. 


EFFICIENCY 

QUESTION  BOX 

CONDUCTED  BY 

EDWARD    EARLE     PURINTON 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE 

INDEPENDENT      EFFICIENCY      SERVICE 

Questions  on  health,  work,  business, 
home  and  everyday  life  will  be  answered 
by  Mr.  Purinton,  in  so  far  as  may  be 
possible,  thru  the  Question  Box  or  by 
personal  letter.  Please  confine  questions 
to  one  sheet.  When  books,  institutions, 
manufactures,  and  other  aids  to  effi- 
ciency are  mentioned,  they  are  not  nec- 
essarily endorsed.  The  Service,  being  a 
clearing-house  of  information,  assumes 
no  responsibility  for  others. 

6.5.  Mrs.  N.  J.  B.,  Maryland.  "Is  dancing 
wholesome  exercize?  Our  daughter  of  18  years 
h;is  caught  the  craze  which  recently  swept  the 
country,  and  tho  I  am  opposed  to  what  I  con- 
sider its  physical  and  moral  dangers,  1  do  not 
want  to  forbid  an  amusement  which  may  offer 
possible    benefits." 

The  dance  of  the  Greeks  was  a  joyous,  in- 
rlivirlual,  spontaneous  expression  of  health 
in  the  body,  music  in  the  heart  and  poetry 
in  the  soul.  Instead  of  forbidding  your 
daughter  to  dance,  could  you  not  join  with 
other  perplexed  mothers  and  organize  a 
class  in  rhythmic,  esthetic  dancing,  prop- 
erly taught  and  supervised?  Such  a  move- 
ment has  recently  been  started  in  New 
York,  with  evident  satisfaction  to  both 
mothers  and  daughters. 


66.  Prof.  B.  H.,  Louisiana.  "What  is  the  scien- 
tific method  of  punishing  a  child  for  misde- 
meanors such  as  theft,  falsehood,  and  disobedi- 
ence? Is  there  no  sane  middle  course  between 
the  old-fashioned  whipping  and  the  new-fangled 
spineless  idea  of  non-punishment  that  makes  of 
the  typical  American  child  either  a  mollycoddle 
or  a  bully,   according  to  his  temperament  ?" 

Correction,  or  discipline,  is  a  better  term 
than  punishment.  Most  of  the  misdeeds  of 
children  are  blunders  of  ignorance  or  care- 
lessness— not  willful  cases  of  wrongdoing. 
The  word  "punishment"  implies  unchris- 
tian revenge  for  inherent  evil — a  double 
error  of  judgment. 

The  right  way  to  correct  a  child  is  by 
the  automatic,  reflex  method  of  nature. 
Every  violation  of  natural  law  carries  with 
it  a  natural  penalty,  which  thru  pain,  dis- 
gust or  deprivation  teaches  the  wrongdoer 
not  to  repeat  his  mistake  :  the  proverb  "'a 
singed  cat  dreads  the  fire"  sums  up  this 
process.  Each  parental  or  pedagogical  rule 
should  be  based  on  some  natural  law,  and 
the  natural  penalty  for  transgression  be 
discovered  and  ai)plied. 

Illustration.  Suppose  you  tell  your  boy 
not  to  eat  between  meals.  He  does,  and  he 
gets  a  violent  case  of  cramps.  The  way  to 
enforce  obedience  is  not  by  administeriug 
a  pain-killer  inside  and  a  switch  outside — 
the  usual,  inefficient  method  :  but  by  al- 
lowing his  young  lordship  to  suffer  amrdy, 
without  relief,  but  with  constant  remindr>rs 
(luring  his  i)ains  that  this  is  what  a  dis- 
obedient child  deserves,  and  must  expe<^t. 
If  you  can  add  a  specially  bitter,  harmless 
medicine,  to  increase  the  lad's  disgust,  you 
will  be  intensifying  the  natural  method  of 
discipline.  No  coddling,  no  chastising,  but 
the  immediate  linking  of  ■:'ause  and  effect 
in  the  mind  of  the  child,  and  the  natural 
revulsion  fi'oin  a  deed  that  produces  physi- 
cal or  mental  iiain  :  this  describes  in  brief 
the  efficiency  plan  of  juvenile  correction. 


67.  Miss  A.  L.  T.,  New  York  City.  "I  have 
trouble  in  making  myself  go  to  bed  before  12  or 
1  o'clock,  and  my  work  and  state  of  health  are 
both   suffering   in    consequence.    I    don't   seem    to 
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get  thoroly  awake  for  the  day  till  about  10 
o'clock  at  night,  when  I  should  be  growing 
sleepy.  Others,  I  find,  are  affected  in  the  same 
way.  Can  you  explain  the  cause,  and  suggest  a 
remedy  ?" 

The  abnormal  condition  is  probably  due 
(a)  to  the  artificial  excitements  of  city 
life,  which  are  most  varied  and  attractive 
in  the  evening;  (b)  to  lack  of  bodily  work 
or  exercize  during  the  day,  sufficient  to 
make  you  thoroly  tired  and  ready  for  sleep 
;it  night;  (c)  to  a  mental  or  spiritual  in- 
dolence, which  prevents  your  becoming  ab- 
sorbed in  your  daily  occupation,  and  thus 
leaves  a  surplus  of  energy  and  emotion  to 
be  worked  off  at  night. 

Do  a  lot  of  hard  mental  work  in  the 
morning — something  you  love,  and  that 
stirs  your  ambition  or  satisfies  your  artis- 
tic nature ;  then  take  a  regular  period  of 
hard  physical  work  in  the  afternoon,  eithor 
at  a  gymnasium  or  about  the  house  at 
some  useful  labor  such  as  sweeping  and 
scrubbing  (if  you  are  the  average  Ameri- 
can young  lady,  we  would  by  all  means 
reconamend  the  latter  form  of  gymnastics, 
there  being  magic  in  a  broom-handle  for 
an  idle  girl  who  can't  sleep  o'  nights).  If 
you  are  robust,  you  might  break  your  night- 
owl  habits  by  staying  up  all  night,  then 
forcing  yourself  not  to  sleep  at  all  the  next 
day  ;  by  the  second  evening  you  will  want 
sleep  at  nine  o'clock. 


68.  Mrs.  E.  F.  M.,  New  Jersey,  "(a)  Are 
meat  extracts  and  bouillon  cubes  desirable  as  a 
base  for  soups  and  broths?  (b)  Is  cheese  whole- 
some? (c)  Do  you  consider  a  vegetarian  diet 
practical  for  a  brain-worker  living  in  the  city 
and  dependent  largely  on   restaurant  food?" 

(a)  The  most  satisfactory  meat  base  for 
soups  is  the  old-fashioned  stock-pot,  into 
which  are  thrown  all  clean  scraps  of  good 
meat  not  consumed  at  the  table,  the  afore- 
said meat  having  been  bought  from  a  thoro- 
ly reliable  butcher.  Soups  and  bouillons 
listed  in  the  Westfield  Pure  Food  Book  are 
chemically  pure.  A  new  form  of  vegetable 
bouillon  cubes  is  now  on  the  market — ask 
your   grocer. 

(b)  The  best  form  of  cheese  is  cottage 
cheese,  otherwise  called  pot  cheese,  Dutch 
cheese,  or  smear-kase.  A  moderate  amount 
of  a  simple  store-cheese,  taken  at  the  close 
of  dinner,  usually  aids  digestion. 

(c)  In  my  opinion,  the  only  way  for  a 
city  brain-worker  to  be  a  vegetarian  is  to 
do  it  at  home,  as  the  choice,  combination 
and  preparation  of  restaurant  foods,  except 
in  an  occasional  vegetarian  or  health  cul- 
ture restaurant,  aim  to  satisfy  the  meat- 
eater  only.  A  vegetarian  series  of  menus 
can  be  served  in  almost  any  home. 


69.  Mr.  J.  R.  S.,  IlUnois.  "A  good  deal  of  the 
family  shopping  falls  on  me,  as  I  go  to  the  city 
every  day.  Would  a  system  of  memory  training 
help  me  to  remember  the  errands  which  I  am 
prone  to  forget  and  thus  to  inconvenience  the 
household?  Excellent  ideas  and  plans  for  my 
own  work  often  come  to  me,  and  these  also  I 
am  apt  to  forget  before  they  are  utilized.  Can 
I  not  gain  a  better  memory  in  these  two  par- 
ticulars?" 

You  probably  can.  But  I  doubt  if  the 
time  and  labor  involved  would  be  justified. 
as  most  memory  systems  are  so  arduous  and 
complicated  that  a  busy  man  with  horse 
sense  will  have  none  of  them.  Keep  your  hat 
in  a  regular  place,  and  put  your  errand-re- 
minders in  it,  as  the  errands  are  suggested ; 
with  a  pad  and  pencil  beside  the  hat  for 
.lotting  down  particulars.  Buy  a  loose-leaf 
pocket  memorandum  book,  or  even  an  ordi- 
nary pocket  pad  ;  when  ideas  for  improv- 
ing your  work  come  to  you,  make  a  note 
of  them ;  instruct  your  secretary  or  clerk 
at  your  place  of  business  to  remind  you 
daily  to  transfer  the  pocket  notes  to  an 
office  file  properly  labeled  ; — and  then  take 
the  worry  about  forgetting  right  off  your 
mind.  Such  methods  are  absurdly  and  un- 
dignifiedly  simple ;  but  they  work,  as  I 
know  from  experience. 


70.  Mrs.  G.  O.  H..  Rhode  Island.  "Is  candy 
good  for  children?  Our  young  folks  never  seem 
to  get  enough,  but  I  fear  for  their  teeth  and 
digestion." 

The  best  sweets  for  children  come  in  the 
form  of  simple,    natural     foods,     such    as 


Make  your 

KODAK 


'  I  ^HE  most  Important  photographic 
development  in  two  decades,  is  the 
Autographic  Kodak.  It  makes  the  record  authentic; 
answers  the  questions:  When  did  I  make  this  f  Where  was 
this  taken  ?  Every  negative  worth  taking  Is  worth  such 
date  and  title.  With  the  Autographic  Kodak  you  make 
the  record,  almost  instantly,  on  the  film. 

It's  very  simple.  Open  the  door  in  the  back  of  Kodak, 
write  the  desired  data  on  the  red  paper,  expose  for  a  sec- 
ond or  so,  close  the  door.  When  the  film  is  developed,  the 
records  appear  on  the  intersections  between  the  negatives. 

This  autographic  feature  having  now  been  Incorporated 
in  the  most  important  Kodak  models,  we  have  arranged  to 
take  care  of  our  old  customers  by  supplying  Autographic 
Backs  for  Kodaks  of  these  models. 

The  old  Kodak  can  be  brought  up  to  date  at  small  cost, 
and  there  is  no  extra  charge  for  autographic  film.  Make  your 
Kodak  Autographic. 


PRICE-LIST  OF  AUTOGRAPHIC  BACKS. 


No.  1  Kodak  Junior.         ....  $2..50 

No.  lA  Kodak  Junior,      ....  3.00 

No.  lA  Fold.  Pocket  Kodak.  R.R.  Type,  350 

No.  3  Folding:  Pocket  Kodak,         .        .  3.50 

No.  3A  Foldingr  Pocket  Kodak.      -       -  3.75 


No.  4  Folding:  Pocket  Kodak, 
No.  iX  Folding-  Kodak,    - 
No.  l.\  Special  Kodak,     - 
No.  3  Special  Kodak, 
No.  3A  Special  Kodak,     - 


$4.00 
4.50 
4.00 
4.00 
4.26 


Catalogue  free  at  your  dealer  s,  ofby  mail. 
EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


ARE  YOU  ONE  OF  THE  FOUR  MILLION 

Americans  who  subscribe  to  The  Chautauqua  Idea,  "The  Most  American 
Thing  in  America"  —  by  taking  part  in  one  of  the  three  thousand  Chautauqua 
gatherings  held  annually  in  this  country  ? 

If  so,  you  reah'ze  how  directly  The  Independent,  which  has  been  chosen  as 
the  exclusive  magazine  feature  of  the  famous  Chautauqua  Reading  Course 
and  the  national  exponent  of  the  Chautauqua  Idea,  appeals  to  these 
participants. 

We  wish  to  rapidly  enlarge  our  staff  of 

Chautauqua-Independent    Secretaries 

among  the  three  thousand  Chautauqua  centers.  Consider  the  opportunity 
carefully.  The  office  means  a  dignified  position  and  a  lucrative  occupation 
for  you  in   your  spare  tnomtmi. 

Apply   for   full   particulars   to 

CHAUTAUQUA  BUREAU,  THE  INDEPENDENT,  119  West  40lhSlreet,  New  York 
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Minutes 

Deep  Breathing 

is  of  more  real  benefit  tlian  an 
hour  devoted  to  vigorous  physical 
exercise. 

DEEP  BREATHING  directly  re- 
vitalizes the  blood,  and  reaches 
every  muscle  and  nerve  cell  of  the 
body.  A  few  minutes  practice  will 
throw  off  fatigue,  depression  and 
brain   fag. 

I  employ  Deep  Breathing  in  a  far 
wider  scope  than  has  been  done 
heretofore  by  any  scientist.  The 
results    I    have    attained    in    over 

50,000  pupils  are  incredible.     The  curative  power 

of   Oxygen  is  unlimited. 

Send  for  my  Book,  "Deep  Breathing."    It'»  free. 

The    facts   presented   therein   are   of   vital   import 

to  you. 

Paul  von  BoeckmanD,  Respiratory  and  Nerve  Specialist 

?090  Tower  Building.   110  West   40th   Street.   New  York 


Every 
Home 


Gre^ 


SM 


the 

^Vheel 


Makes  housework  easier.  Carries  full  meal  to  table  and  clears  itin 
one  trip.  Handy  in  kitchen,  dining  room,  sun  porch.  Beautiful 
permanent  finish.  Two  heavy  oval  trays  giving  double  capacity. 
$10  in  black;  $12  in  white.  Express  prepaid.  Booklet  free.  Address 
"WHEEL  TRAY  CO.,  432  W.  61st  Place,  CHICAGO 


To  Rent  or  Sell  your  Real 
Estate,  to  get  boys  and  girls 
for  your  Camping  Party,  to 
complete  your  Touring  Party, 
use  the  advertising  columns  of 
The  Independent. 


honey,  maple  sugar,  dates,  figs,  and  rai- 
sins. Cane  sugar  products  are  more  likely 
to  cause  fermentation  and  thus  impair 
teeth  and  stomach.  However,  a  guaranteed 
confection  having  as  a  base  a  real  food, 
such  as  chocolate,  nuts,  coconut  or  mo- 
lasses, may  well  be  given  children  two  or 
three  times  a  week,  at  the  close  of  luncheon 
or  dinner.  Candy  should  never  be  eaten  be- 
tween meals,  by  children  or  adults. 


(1.  Miss  R.  Y.,  New  York  City.  "Where  can 
a  young  woman  earning  a  small  salary  anH  liv- 
ing alone  in  New  York  find  a  place  to  live  that 
is  comfortable,  hygienic  and  morally  safe?" 

Ask  an  official  of  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association.  Inquire  also  at  the 
Junior  League  House,  42  West  Thirty- 
ninth  street,  and  at  Varick  House,  11  Dom- 
inick  street. 


72.  Mrs.  B.  L.  D.,  New  York.  "Can  you  help 
me  to  outline  a  program  of  six  subjects  for  club 
study  along  the  line  of  Efficiency?" 

Why  not  take  as  your  foundation  the 
articles  that  have  appeared  in  The  Inde- 
pendent, having  one  of  your  club  meetings 
devoted  to  Work  and  Efficiency,  another  to 
Home  and  Efficiency,  another  to  Study  and 
Efficiency,  and  so  on?  As  a  general  in- 
troduction, you  might  obtain  the  p]fficiency 
booklet  containing  a  symposium  of  articles 
from  The  Independent,  and  sive  a  copy  to 
each  club  member  for  a  preliminary  read- 
ing. Then  you  might  obtain  books  from 
your  local  library  on  each  particular  theme, 
assigning  collateral  reading  or  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  paper  to  one  or  more  club  mem- 
bers for  each  meeting.  The  articles  from 
The  Independent  might  be  read  entire,  one 
at  the  meeting  on  Work,  another  at  the 
meeting  on  Home,  and  so  forth ;  or  a  di- 
gest might  be  made  in  advance,  and  e.K- 
tracts  read.  General  discussion  should  fol- 
low. Queries  or  problems,  collective  or  in- 
dividual, may  be  referred  to  the  Service  for 
reply,  whether  your  club  members  are  sub- 
scribers or  not ;  subject  of  course  to  delay 
in  answer,  as  questions  received  first  de- 
mand prior  attention.  The  Independent  ar- 
ticles, December  to  May  inclusive,  will  give 
you  six  of  the  most  important  branches  in 
personal  efficiency  ;  and  the  May  article  will 
be  out  by  the  time  your  program  nears  com- 
pletion. 


73.  Mre.  E.  Z.  F.  "How  is  a  woman  going 
lo    help    her   husband    escape   from    alcoholism  ?" 

Alcoholism  is  a  disease  of  the  will,  the 
nerves,  the  stomach,  and  the  emotions.  The 
victim  of  intemperance  must  be  treated  as 
an  invalid — not  a  criminal,  or  outcast. 
Work  with  him — not  for  him.  against  him, 
or  in  spite  of  him.  Make  his  battle  your 
battle ;  let  him  feel  your  sympathy,  confi- 
dence and  strength  in  every  moment  of 
struggle ;  give  him  the  joy  of  knowing  that 
some  one  understands — and  you  are  on  the 
way  to  happiness  for  you  both. 

The  first  element  in  temperance  reform 
is  dietetic.  If  home  cooking  were  palatable, 
hygienic  and  attractive  as  it  should  be,  no 
man  could  bear  the  taste  of  liquor.  Foods 
that  are  soggy,  greasy,  rich  with  excess  of 
meat  and  condiments,  literally  drive  a  man 
to  the  saloon  by  force  of  artificial  irritation. 
A  well-balanced  menu  of  simple  foods  has 
been  known  of  itself  to  cure  the  liquor- 
appetite. 

The  second  factor  is  rejuvenation  of  the 
nerves.  This  requires  distinct  mental,  moral 
and  spiritual  help.  Ordinarily,  specific  treat- 
ment is  required,  such  as  may  be  had  at 
any  of  the  several  institutes  for  the  relief 
of  alcoholism. 

The  next  move  is  to  reform  the  home. 
Men  seek  the  saloon  because  it  meets  a  vital 
want.  There  they  can  relax,  forget  their 
worries,  find  sympathy,  goodfellowship.  Let 
the  home  fill  every  need  of  a  man's  nature, 
and  the  "night  with  the  boys"  will  be  for- 
gotten. 

Lastly,  praise  him  for  what  he  is ;  appeal 
to  the  manhood  in  him.  stir  his  prideto  show 
himself  a  hero  in  your  eyes.  Let  him  once 
taste  the  joy  of  battling  for  an  ideal — your 
ideal — and  this  will  be  elixir  enough. 
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Independent 
Opinions 


WAR  BRIDES 

The  question  of  the  marriage  of  re- 
cruits continues  both  here  and  abroad 
to  excite  discussion,  and  quite  rightly, 
for  it  is  the  most  important  of  all  the 
issues  of  the  war.  Its  fundamental  and 
far-reaching  significance  is  the  reason 
why  the  views  exprest  are  so  diverse 
and  the  opinions  so  conflicting.  Those 
who  discuss  it  are  talking  about  very 
different  things  tho  they  use  the  same 
words  and  it  is  no  wonder  they  cannot 
come  together. 

We  quote  parts  of  a  few  of  the  lettei's 
we  have  received: 

That  such  a  play  as  'SVav  Bride/f  could 
be  written,  and  published  in  the  Ccniurij, 
and  that  great  talent  should  lend  itself  to 
the  presentati<Vn  to  the  public  are  facts  of 
momentous  significance. 

Dare  I  say  that  The  Independent  misses 
the  point  in  that  editorial  of  February  22, 
which  point  is  this  :  That  we  realize  that 
in  the  most  vital  point  of  our  existence  we 
have  been  insulted.  All  of  the  finer  senti- 
ments which  enwrap  motherhood  to  glor- 
ify it  are  brutally  ignored  in  this  call  to 
"breed   before   your   men   die." 

Never  since  Napoleon's  brutal  '"France 
needs  mothers" — i.e.,  to  breed  soldiers  for 
a  Napoleon  to  dispose  of,  have  rulers  so 
baldly  summoned  women  to  breeding — do 
not  say  to  motherhood.  Also  that  a  Napo- 
leon and  the  present  ruler  of  Germany  and 
Mr.  Asquith  should  thus  be  united  in  this 
call  is  deeply  significant,  for  the  position 
of  each  relative  to  the  right  of  women  to  sit 
in  the  councils  of  the  state  is  well  known. 
Passive  obedience  is  the  part  assigned 
mothers,  and  this  play  is  indicative  of  an 
exalted  consciousness  of  what  is  due  moth- 
erhood. It  is  democracy  speaking  in  a  new 
voice — the  voice  of  women,  revolting  against 
autocracy — even  sex  autocracy — arrogating 
the  right  to  dispose  of  the  fruit  of  our  lives. 

Our  sons  shall  not  be  "food  for  powder" 
at  the  behest  of  a  state  which  refuses  moth- 
ers their  share  in  counsels. 

Katherine  W.  Powell 

Congregational    Church,    Spearfish, 
South  Dakota 

The  Independent  was  advocating  the, 
admission  of  women  to  the  councils  of 
the  nation  long  before  the  Rev.  Kather- 
ine W.  Powell  was  born  and  it  has  not 
been  backward  in  the  peace  movement. 
It  was,  as  we  explained  in  our  issue  of 
March  22,  because  War  Brides  seemed 
to  us  an  attack  upon  motherhood  in  the 
disguise  of  a  peace  play  that  we  felt 
that  it  merited  the  severest  condemna- 
tion. 

To  say  that  the  lesson  of  War  Brides 
is  altogether  "false  and  immoral"  seems  to 
us  altogether  unjust.  No  article  on  the 
present  war  has  left  so  strong  a  moral  im- 
pression in  three  partioulars  as  did  this 
picture  of  life  on  the  writer  : 

1.  In  revealing  the  awful  consequence 
of  war  on  womanhood  and  home. 

2.  In  upholding  the  sacredness  of  mar- 
riage. 

3.  In  showing  the  wrong  of  autocratic 
government.  Frederica  Beard 

Somerville,  Massachusetts 

As  for  our  correspondent's  third 
point,  that  of  the  autocratical  govern- 
ment, we  must  remember  that  in  the 


He  whose  paint  lasts,  paints  best.  Your 
painter  should  know,  and  you  should  let 
him  know  that  you  know,  that  the  ingre- 
dient which  makes  paint  last  longer  and 
look  better  while  it  lasts  is 


J-j  111  V/ 

We  have  three  books  discussing  Zinc  from  the  three  view- 
points of  the  parties  most  concerned. 

For  House  Owner:   ''Your  Move" 

For  Architects:   "One  of  Your  Problems" 

For  Painters:   ''Zinc  That  Made  a  Painter  Rich" 


Ask  for  yours.     Sent  free. 


The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company 
Room  413,  55  Wall  Street,  New  York 


For  big  contract  jobs  consult  our  Research   Bureau 


Mend  Your  Health 
By  Fresh  Air  Sleeping 


You  can  now  enjoy  outdoor  sleeping 
under  best  conditions.  Sleep  comfortably 
all  night  on  a  soft  air  mattress  which  is 
perfectly  smooth  and  dry — the 

"Perfection"  Sleeping  Bag 
with  Pneumatic  Mattress 

Perfection  Pneumatic  mattresses  may 
be  used  on  damp  ground  with  perfect 
safety — they  are  non-absorbent.  And  they 
are  absolutely  sanitary,  with  no  place  for 
dust  or  vermin  to  collect. 

Easily  inflated  and  deflated  —  may  be 
rolled  into  a  small  light  bundle  and  easily 
carried  in  and  out  of  the  house.  Lasts 
indefinitely. 

Invaluable  for  motor,  yachting  and 
camping  trips.  Endorsed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Write  for  illus- 
trated Catalog  and  endorsements  — 
today. 


Stained  Ivith  Cahot' s  Creosote 
Stains.  Dauis.  McCrathGr  Ship- 
ard.  Architects,  N.  Y. 


Stain  Your  Bungalows 

Don't  paint  them.     Stain  them  all  over,  roofs,  sid- 
ing and  trimmings,  with 

Cabot's 
Creosote   Stains 

The  glossy  "painty**  effect  does  not  harmonize  with  the 
buni^alow  idea,  but  the  soft,  deep  colors  of  our  stains  suit 
perfectly.  They  are  rich  and  transparent,  bringing-  out  the 
grain  of  the  wood  and  increasing  its  natural  beauty.  They 
cost  only  half  as  much  as  paint  and  only  half  as  much  for 
labor  to  apply.  If  your  bungalow  is  in  the  woods,  where 
skilled  labor  can't  be  had,  you  can  do  your  own  staining 
with  perfect  results.  Our  stains  are  made  of  the  strongest 
and  finest  colors  ground  in  linseed  oil,  and  specially  re- 
fined Creosote,  "the  best  wood  preservative  known." 

Cabot  s  Stains  are  sold  all  over  the  country.     Send /or 
stained  wood  samples  and  natne  of  nearest  agent. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Mff.  Chemiiti 
18  Oliver  St.,  Boston.  Mas*. 
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Welch's  —  the  symbol 
of  hospitality 

The  unexpected  or  invited  guests 
recognize  an  extra  touch  to  your  hos- 
pitality when  you  ofFer  them  Welch's. 

A  ie-w  bottles  in  the  refrigerator  or  in 
the  pantry  keep  you  prepared  for  any 
occasion. 

Welch's 

"CAe    JVationat    2>rinA.' 

Welch's  is  always  absolutely  pure.  It  is  just 
the  pure  juice  of  the  choicest  selected  Con- 
cords, pressed  when  fresh  from  the  vines. 
The  juice  is  at  once  sterilized  and  hermetic- 
ally sealed  in  glass. 

Do  more  than  ask  for  ^^ Grape  Juice'' 
— say  IFelch  's — and  get  it ! 

If  unable  to  get  Welch's  of  your  dealer,  we  will  ship 
a  trial  dozen  pints  for  ?3,  express  prepaid,  east  of 
Omaha.  Sample  four-ounce  bottle,  by  mail  lo  cents. 
Write  for  new  booklet,  "Marion  Harland's  99  Se- 
lected Recipes." 

The  Welch  Grape  Juice  Company 

Westfield,  New  York 

Get  the  Welch  Habit— 

It's  one  that  ivon't  get  you 


You  Can  Weigh 

Exactly  What 

You  Should 


You  can   I  know 

it,  because  i   have 
reduced  32.000  w 
men    and   have   built 
up    as     many     more — scicntificailv, 
naturally,    without     drugs,     in     the 
privacy  of   their  own   rooms;    I    can 
build  up  vour  vitality— at  the  same  time  I 
strengihen  your  heart  action  ;  can  teach 
you  to  breathe,  to  st.ind,  to  walk  and  to 
correct  such  aihncnts  as  nervousness,  tor 
pid  iiver,  constipation,  indigestion,  et_. 
One  piifn'l  writes  .■  "  I  weigh 
83  lbs,  less  and  I  have  gamed 
wonderfully  in  strength  "  >///- 
olht-r  sttys  :     "Last    May    I 
weighed   100  lbs.,  this  May  I 
weigh  126,  and  Oh  I  I  feel  so 
-aciu  ■ 

Writetoday  for  my  free  booklet 

SUSANNA  COCROFT. 

Dept.  19,  624  So.  Michigan  Boul.,  Chicago 

Aittitor  of  "  C,r,>7vth  in  Si-'euce. 
"  St'cf-Sitfficifticy,  '  elc. 


countries  that  are  not  governed  by  au- 
tocrats, such  as  France  and  England, 
the  movement  for  the  marriage  of  re- 
cruits is  as  strong  as  in  Germany  and 
Russia,  for  it  is  realized  by  the  clergy 
and  the  better  element  of  both  these 
countries  that  a  failure  on  the  part  of 
men  and  women  to  recognize  their  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  future  in  this  crisis 
means  the  moral  and  physical  death  of 
the  nation. 

.  .  .  Please  tell  me.  if  you  can,  whut  the 
gain  will  be  to  Germany.  Kugland  or 
France  if  all  their  young  volunteers  are  to 
marry  now?  Of  what  gain  will  half  a  mil- 
lion men  be  to  (Jermany  ■  twenty  years 
hence,  when  England  has  gained  a  like 
number?  <i!t>rmany  is  now  being  overpoi)u- 
lated  but  is  said  to  be  lighting  for  more  room 
for  its  people.  What  does  (Jermany.  Kngland 
and  France  want  more  men  for,  if  it  is  not 
to  have  more  men  for  the  next  fight? 

Why  are  people  so  anxious  about  what 
will  become  of  their  country  after  they  are 
dead?  I  could  never  understand  it.  Why  do 
we  bother  ourselves  about  the  dying  out  of 
the  race?  Why  not  leave  that  to  (iod?  He 
will  surely  be  able  to  take  care  of  the 
world.      ... 

I  wonder  how  many  of  these  "war  bi'ides" 
of  forty-eight  hours  are  realizing  what  they 
are  doing  when  they  give  themselves  to  the 
first  fellow  in  uniform  —  khaki  or  feldgrau  — 
but  as  soon  as  lie  has  gone,  when  they  have 
had  sufficient  time  to  reflect,  then  you  may 
be  assm-ed  that  there  will  be  not  a  few  who 
feel  sorry  that  they  have  ever  let  themselvi's 
be  i)ersuaded  to  be  carried  away  by  "the 
preservation  of  the  race.'' 

Among  the  duties  and  res]ionsibilities 
that  true  womanhood  should  take  on  its 
shoulders  is.  first :  To  see  to  it  that  the  nrin 
a  young  girl  marries  is  a  clean,  healthy 
specimen  of  the  human  race,  so  that  the 
children  she  will  rear  may  be  healthy. 
There  will  then  be  less  graves  to  fill,  but 
more  cradles  to  rock. 

It  has  always  seemed  easy  for  fathers  to 
give  their  daughters  away.  Their  hai)inness 
aiijiarently  was  the  last  thing  their  fathers 
thought  of.  so  when  you  speak  lightly  aboat 
"a  week's  honeymoon  and  a  widow's  pen- 
sion" I  do  not  suppose  you  have  any  re- 
gard for  the  word   "love." 

TuYR.A  Frandsex 

Brookline,   Massachusetts 

This  illustrates  the  point  that  we 
have  been  making  from  the  first,  that 
this  fierce  condemnation  of  the  war 
brides  is  based  upon  the  false  assump- 
ion  that  these  hasty  marriages  are  love- 
less. This  is  absurd  to  one  who  either 
remembers  our  civil  war  or  who  has 
read  the  European  papers  about  the 
present  war.  The  question  being  dis- 
cussed in  Europe  now  is  whether  these 
marriages  being  love  matches  will  turn 
out  as  well  as  the  alliances  arranged  by 
parents  for  mercenary  and  family  rea- 
sons which  were  previously  in  vogue. 
There  is  a  growing  belief  that  they  will 
and  if  so  we  may  expect  that  the 
"American  marriage,"  as  it  is  called, 
that  is,  marriage  for  love,  will  become 
more  common  in  Europe. 

This  question  is  not  to  be  settled  by 
preconceived  notions  or  blind  sentiment. 
The  appeal  must  be  made  to  the  facts 
where  they  can  be  obtained.  We  ven- 
tured in  the  editorial  under  discussion 
to  express  the  opinion  that  a  study  of 
American  biography  would  show  that 
many  of  the  sons  of  soldiers  born  in  the 
period  1861-1866  had  been  distinguished 
for  ability  and  public  service  and  that 
consequently  the  country  would  have 
suffered  a  considerable  loss  if  these  war 
marriages    had    not    been    made.    Our 
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The  Best  Dressed 
Women  in    Europe 

— the  fashion  leaders — those  who  "set" 
the  styles  are  the  most  economically 
dressed  women  in  the  world. 

So  says  Mrs.  Belle  Armstrong  Whitney  in  the 
articles  she  is  writing  for  "Good  Health." 
And — Mrs.  Whitney  knows  because  her  home  is 
in  Paris  where  she  is  a  prominent  member  of 
the  "American  Colony,"  belongs  to  clubs  of 
which  women  of  Royal  Families  are  members 
and  buys  her  own  clothes  from  the  great 
Parisian  dre.ss  artists.  In  her  own  country.  Mrs. 
Whitney  is  a  leader  in  the  social,  literary  and 
club  life  of  New  York  and  her  writings  and 
other  work  have  made  her  "the  highest  paid 
Fashion   Authority   in   the   world." 

Mrs.  Whitney  tells  you.  in  "Good  Health," 
that  you  can  have  clothes  which  are  at  once 
stylish,  beautiful,  suitable  to  yourself  and  health- 
ful— without  excessive  cost.  She  also  tells  you 
how.  The  days  of  ugliness  in  common  sense 
clothes  are  past.  The  time  of  frivolous  in- 
stability in  fashions  is  passing.  There  dawns 
an  era  of  sanity  in  women's  clothes.  Mrs.  Whit- 
ney's articles  appear  only  in  "Good  Hkalth" 
— the  magazine  which  teaches  practical  efficient 
for  the  individual  and  the  home.  Send  ten  2c. 
stamps  (20.:.)  for  the  April  "Good  Health" 
with  Mrs.  Whitney's  first  article  or — get  them 
all  by  subscribing  to  "Good  Health"  for  a 
year.  Only  $2  and  worth  more.  (Canadian 
postage  12c.  extra,  other  Foreign  postage  2'lc. 
extra.)  Mail  your  subscription  and  remittance 
to— 

Good  Health  Publishing  Co. 


305   W.   Main   St., 


Battle  Creek.   Mich. 


ITOR  C  A¥  li"  Charming  Cottage,  large 
r\/Il.     k7J^Li£j     j^jj^      pn      beautiful      Maine 

Lake.      Reasonable  price.     Write  to 

Frederick  Lane,  Lewistown,  Pa. 

I  AKF  PFORPF  Furnisfied  house,  10  rooms,  to  lei, 
l^AIMIi  UCUrVULI.  NearHuleus.  Finest  scenen  and 
heating  on  Lake.  Superb  soring,  trees,  private  dock. 
FREDERIC  CONDIT,  North  Stoughton,  Mass. 

l\]Flil/  nAIUPCHIDC        Chocorua.    Furnished  house 

places,  broad  piazza  and  ei^ht  acres  overlooking  Chocorua  Lake; 
stable  with  four  stalls  and  man's  room;  bath-house  and  boat  at 
the  L.-.ke:  ice  and  wood  included.  Address  Mrs.  Gibbens, 
107  Irving  Street,  Cambridg'e,  Mass. 


1600   FT. 


ALTITUDE. 


lELD  SPR1NCS,NY 


Delightful  Summer  climate,  coot 
nights  ;  no  mosquitoes.  FOR 
RENT:  Attractive  summer  residence,  completely 
furnished;  11  rooms,  2  baths,  stable  for  5  horses 
or  two  automobiles;  1%  acres;  gaiden.  Write  to 
J.  D.  IBBOTSON.  Richfield  Spring*.  N    Y. 


Where  Are  You  Going 
This  Summer? 

The  Subscribers  Information  Depart- 
ment of  The  Independent  will  help 
you  decide.  Study  the  advertising  col- 
umns from  this  week  forward.  Watch 
especially  for  the  Vacation  Number  of 
June  7.  In  this  way  you  will  learn  of 
the  best  vacation  spots  in  America  and 
the  best  way  to  get  to  them. 
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opinion,  we  must  confess,  is  based  on 
nothing  better  than  personal  observa- 
tion and  casual  reading  because,  so  far 
as  we  are  aware,  no  competent  investi- 
gation has  yet  been  made  of  the  ques- 
tion of  how  these  war  babies  compared 
with  the  children  of  civilian  fathers  or 
of  a  period  of  peace.  One  would  think 
that  such  a  problem  would  be  quite  as 
interesting  and  profitable  a  topic  for  a 
Ph.D.  candidate  as  the  study  of  "The 
Anatomy  of  the  Internal  Ear  of  the 
South  Sea  Sea  Urchin"  or  "The  Typo- 
graphical Errors  in  the  First  Folio 
Hamlet." 

We  are  not,  however,  altogether  with- 
out light  on  this  question.  A  German 
monograph  by  Burchard  on  the  war 
marriages  of  1870-71  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  the  offspring  were  superior 
to  the  normal.  Several  of  our  critics 
raise  the  objection  that  children  born 
under  such  distressing  conditions  will 
be  feeble  and  inferior.  But  a  professor 
of  the  Sorbonne  has  been  studying  this 
point  and  finds  that  the  infantile  death 
rate  in  France  since  the  war  is  less  than 
formerly,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  mothers  are  suffering  from  priva- 
tion, overwork  and  anxiety.  One  of  the 
causes  of  this  improvement  is  that  the 
French  mothers  have  taken  to  nursing 
their  children,  for  it  is  well  known  that 
the  mortality  of  bottle-fed  babies  is 
three  or  four  times  what  it  should  be. 
Before  the  war  there  were  in  more  than 
half  of  France  more  deaths  than  births 
every  year  and  infant  mortality  was 
high.  War  slays  its  thousands,  but  vice 
and  fashion  their  ten  thousands.  Now  as 
the  result  of  the  spiritual  awakening 
manifest  in  France  we  may  hope  that 
in  the  future  there  will  be  fewer  graves 
to  fill  and  more  cradles  to  rock.  Already 
a  great  reform  in  marital  relations  has 
resulted  from  the  bills  introduced  by 
M.  Briand,  Minister  of  Justice,  to  facili- 
tate war  marriages.  The  French  mar- 
riage laws  and  customs  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  much  irregularity  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  now  they  are  sus- 
pended,   they    will    never    be    restored. 

In  reference  to  another  point  raised 
by  Miss  Frandsen,  we  may  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  soldiers  are  sub- 
mitted to  a  strict  medical  examination 
and  must  be  clean  and  healthy,  which  is 
more  than  can  be  said  for  civilian  bride- 
grooms. We  also  would  register  a  pro- 
test against  her  assumptions  that  fath- 
ers are  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  their 
daughters  and  that  people  should  be 
indifferent  to  the  future  of  their  coun- 
try and  the  race.  Providence  has,  we  be- 
lieve, left  upon  the  human  race  a  certain 
responsibility  in  regard  to  its  perpetua- 
tion and  prosperity. 

The  following  letter  we  publish  al- 
most in  full  because  it  is  not  merely 
critical,  but  presents  a  practical  pro- 
gram of  legislative  reforms: 

I  hope  there  will  be  some  more  practical 
appreciation  of  "the  women  who  save  tin- 
race"  than  a  little  pat  on  the  shoulder  anf! 
being  called  "good"  by  statesmen  and  mag- 
azine writers.  These  young  wives  have  a 
future  to  face,  of  a  devastated  country,  a 
heavy  war  debt  and  possibly  a  child  to  sup- 
port as  well  as  to  care  for  and  train.  As 
a  mother  of  seven  I  have  found  children  a 
serious  proposition,  even  in  this  favored 
«ountry.    Six    are    living    and    there    is    no 
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It's  the  Long  Mileage—" 


Motorists 
gladly  pay 
the  prices 

IT'S  THE  LONG  MILEAGE 
in  LEE  Pneumatic  Tires  that 
makes  them  worth  the  higher 
prices  cheerhally  paid  for  them — the 
mileage  and  the  guaranteed  freedom 
from  Puncture  and  Blow-out.  Details 
of  splendid  materials  and  costly  hand 
workmanship     in    new     booklet     "II.'* 


Look  up  "Lee  Tires"  in  your  Telephone 
Directory.   Distributors  in  all  Principal  Cities 

PUNCTURE -PROOF 

GUARANTEED 


LEE 


MILEAGE 
I  FIRST  i 


PNEUMATIC      NON-SKID     PUNCTURE -PROOF 


LEE  TIRE  &c  RUBBER  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Rubber  Goods  Since  1883 

CONSHOHOCKEN,  PENNA. 


Change  of  Address 


If  you  are  going  away  for  the  summer,  you 
will  want  The  Independent  to  follow  you. 
Let  us  know  your  new  address,  if  possible, 
three  weeks  ahead.  Be  sure  to  give  us 
your  old  address  also. 

THE  INDEPENDENT 
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You  are 
paying  for 
an  8-hour 
day — 


but  you 
are  getting 
only  6  hours^ 
work! 


That's  exactly  what  you  are  doing — if  you  com- 
pel your  stenographer  to  waste  two  hours  every  day. 

Certainly — every  minute  a  stenographer  spends  taking  dic- 
tation or  waiting  to  take  it — is  absolute  waste.  Waste  of 
money — waste  of  time!  You  are  simply  having  every  letter 
written  twice,  once  in  shorthand  and  once  on  the  typewriter. 
And  you  can  prove  that  waste  before  the  end  of  the  first  day's 
demonstration  of  the  dictaphone  in  your  own  office  on  your 
own  work. 

Just  reach  for  your  'phone — now — while  you  think  of  it 
and  arrange  for  a  demonstration.  If  you  do  not  find  that  name 
in  the  book,  write  to  the 
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SUITE  1521A.  WOOLWORTH  BLDG..  NEW  YORK 

Stores  in  the  principal  cities — dealers  everywhere. 

Official  dictating  niacluuc  of  the  Panama-Pacific   International  Exposition. 

"Your  Day's  Work"— a  book  we  should  like  to  send  you. 


FIFTY  CENT  Trial  OBfer  for  lOe.  Send  one  roll 
of  film,  any  size,  6  or  12  exposure  (or  film  pack); 
we  will  develop  film  or  pack  and  make  a  total  of 
6  pictures  from  best  negatives  for  10c.  (stamps). 
Beautiful  10-inch  mounted  enlargements  25c.  Price 
list  and  sample  print  free  upon  request.  ROAN- 
OKE CYCLE  COMPANY.   Roanoke,   Va. 
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Best  grade  cedar  canoe  for  ^  20 

Detroit  canoes  can't  sink 


All  canoes  cedar  and  copper  fastened.  We 

make  all  sizes  and  styles,  also  power  canoes. 
Write  lor  free  catnlog,  giving  prices  with  retail- 
er's profit  cut  out.  We  are  tha  largest  manaf ac- 
tnrers  of  canoes  in  the  world.  (102) 

Detroit  Boat  Co..  252  BeUevne  Ave.,  Detroit.  Mich. 


LUNENBURG,  MASS.  (R.  R.  Station,  Shirley). 
For  sale,  frame  dwelling  in  pine  woods;  10  rooms; 
open  fireplaces;  large  stable;  45  acres  or  more 
(woodland,  pasture,  etc.).  Reasonable,  to  close  an 
■  state.  J.  S.  PRAY.  50  Garden  street.  Cam- 
bridge,   Mass. 
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A  Card  ol  Superior  Excellence 

If  you  really  realized  the  uniqueness  of  a  book  form  of  card 
with  smooth  edges— perfectly  smooth — you  would  send  for 
a  sample  of  our 

Peerless  Patent  Book  Form  Cards. 

^ve  us  your  order,  and  never  again  use  any  other  card.  You 
^         .r.  ..  «      J  ^^^    will  look  in  vain  for 

Our  Smart  Card  ^^^^m    ^^y  indication  of 

in  Case  _^^^^^^^H     ,j,e  card  having 

been  detached.   Our 

patent    method 

makes  the  detached 

edge   just   as 

smooth  as   the 

other  edges. 

Send  for  a 
Sample  Tab 
and  make  a 
personal  test. 

I  THE  JOHN   B.  WIGGINS  COMPANY.  Sole  Manufacturers 
I       Engravers,  Die  Embossers,  Plate  Printers 
I  97-99  East  Adams  Street  Chicago 


50  Leading  Boat  Builders  have  joined  with 
the  Gray  MotorCompany  in  issuing  a  cat- 
alog showing  the  specialties  of  each, 
which  includes  fishing  launches  complete 
from  $125  upward  to  mahogany  finished 
express  launches  with  Self-starting  6-Cyl- 
inder  4 -Cycle  Gray  Motors  for  S2500. 
Cruisers  from  $450  up.  This  book  helps 
you  select  just  the  model  of  boat  you  have 
been  looking  for  and  tells  you  where  to 
buyitandwhat  itwillcost.  Sendforthis 
big  Boat  Catalog  today.  Free.  Also  Gray 
Marine  Engine  Catalog  showing  full  line  of  2and4cycle 
marine  motors  from  $55  upwards,  one  to  six  cylinders. 
Gray  Motor  Co.,    356  Gray  Motor  BIdo..  Detroit.  Mich 


GRAY 

MOTORS 

AND 

BOATS 


To  complete  your  camping 
and  touring  parties,  J,°  \''^^\ 

your  summer  real  estate,  to  get 
the  right  kind  of  boys  and  girls 
for  your  school  next  semester, 
to  increase  your  hotel  business 
for  the  summer,  use  the  adver- 
tising columns  of  THE  INDE- 
PENDENT. 


phy.sical  flaw  among  them.  In  school  they 
average  above  the  standard.  A  Christian  an- 
cestry runs  back  two  generations  on  both 
sides  of  the  house  with  ministers  and  eldin-s 
all  thru  the  C'ounection.  There  is  only  one 
flaw.  Their  father's  regular  position'  with 
what  is  considered  good  pay,  won't  support 
them.  A  house  that  is  large  enough  and 
cheap  enough  for  us,  is  old  and  lacks  hot 
water  and  stationary  wash  tubs,  and  sleep- 
ing porches  and  most  modern  conveuiencev. 
It  takes  too  much  time  and  strength  to  do 
the  housework.  I  bake  my  bread,  thereby 
saving  half  the  price  of  buying  bread — ex- 
cept for  the  e.vtra  gas  used  to  cook  it.  Of 
course  the  washing  has  to  be  done  at  home. 
The  boys  can  make  their  clothes  by  paper 
routes  and  odd  jobs. 

Now  I  am  beset  by  agents,  telling  the  ad- 
vantages of  one  baking  powder  over  an- 
other, or  perhaps  it  is  flavoring  or  break- 
fast food  or  coffee  or  some  variety  of  lard 
substitute.  Some  of  these  give  free  prizes. 
I  feel  like  crying  out,  Uncle  Sam  !  Please 
help  your  children  by  starting  some  little 
stores  in  the  poorer  parts  of  the  cities, 
where  we  can  get  plain,  wholesome  food 
without  paying  enough  extra  to  cover  the 
expen.se  of  advertisements  qnd  solicitors  and 
free  delivery  and  prizes. 

Please  start  some  bakeries  where  clean, 
healthy  bread  can  be  bought  at  the  cost  of 
production. 

Please  lift  the  heaviest  job  of  the  week 
from  the  tired  mothers  of  the  nation,  and 
start  some  laundries  to  be  run  without 
profit. 

Please  start  a  few  shoe  factories  where 
neat,  comfortable  shoes  can  be  bought  at 
cost  of  production. 

If  inten.sive  farming  is  the  best  way  to 
farm  and  if  quality  is  preferred  to  quantity 
in  population,  then  parents  ought  not  to 
bring  into  the  world  any  more  children  than 
can  be  reared  to  efficient  citizenship.  The 
hospital  bills  or  home  expenses  for  proi)er 
ctre  when  the  babies  are  born,  also  their 
teeth,  eye.  ear  or  throat  possible  expenses, 
must  be  considered.  Again  I  say.  Oh,  Uncle 
Sam !  Please  have  more  and  better  hos- 
pitals, where  a  baby  can  be  born  without 
its  father  feeling  branded  for  a  pauper  and 
its  mother  feeling  humiliated  because  of  its 
birth  in  a  "county  hospital." 

Please  start  clinics  as  companions  of  the 
public  schools,  as  well  run  and  as  self  re- 
specting as  are  the  schools. 

In  most  of  our  states,  unfortunately, 
a  person  like  the  writer,  who  is  well 
qualified  by  experience  to  say  what  leg- 
islation is  most  needed  to  aid  the  home, 
would,  by  the  very  fact  of  being  a  moth- 
er instead  of  a  man  and  so  capable  of 
acquiring  this  experience,  be  prevented 
from  exercizing  any  control  over  legis- 
lation. In  Australia,  where  women  vote, 
the  government  runs  a  bakery  and 
grants  a  maternity  allowance  to  every 
mother,  rich  or  poor.  The  German  Gov- 
ernment has  been  impelled  by  the  war 
to  take  similar  action  and  will  provide 
financial  assistance  and  free  medical  at- 
tendance to  all  women  at  childbirth. 
This,  one  of  the  temporary  gains  of  the 
war  brides  movement,  may  be  expected 
to  become  permanent.  We  are  also  glad 
to  see  that  the  French  Government  has 
decided  that  the  orphans  of  soldier 
fathers  are  to  be  raised  and  educated 
at  the  expense  of  the  state.  This  will 
"•ive  to  the  war  babies  a  better  chance 
in  life  than  some  of  the  peace  babies 
have  had. 


A  "cub"  reporter  on  a  New  York  news- 
paper was  sent  to  Paterson  to  write  the 
story  of  the  murder  of  a  rich  manufacturer 
by  thieves.  He  spread  himself  on  the  details 
and  naively  concluded  his  account  with  this 
sentence : 

"Fortunately  for  the  deceased,  he  had  de- 
posited all  of  his  money  in  the  bank  the 
day  before,  so  he  lost  practically  nothing 
but  his  life." — Harper's. 
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PEBBLES 

"He   is   noted    for   his   moral    roiirnge." 
"Dear    me  1    Is    he   as    unpopular    as    all 
that'!"— Life. 

SHOCKING 

"Speaking  of  electrifying  modern  glances, 
have  you  seen  the  Induction  Coil?" — Cor- 
nell Widoic. 

Bilton  (sternly)— What's  the  reason 
that  voung  man  stays  so  late  when  he 
calls?' 

Miss  Bilton  (demurely)— I  am,  papa.— 
Judge. 

Rather  unexpected  was  the  reply  of  a 
Mrs.  Tommy  Atkins  to  a  gentleman  who  in- 
quired if  her  husband  was  at  the  front  : 

"Yus."  she  said,  "an'  I  'ope  'e'll  serve 
the  Germans  as  'e  served  me." — Boston 
Transcript. 

THE    HONOR    SYSTEM 

John  had  finished  his  quiz,  and  wrote 
at  the  bottom  of  his  paper,  "During  this 
examination  I  was  unable  to  catch  any  one 
looking  at  my  paper.  P\irther.  I  wish  to 
state  that  my  own  frantic  S.  O.  S.  signals 
were  entirely  disregarded." — Minnehaha. 

"Shoe-string's  untied,  ma'am,"  a  small 
boy  called  out  to  the  stout  woman  who 
moved  majestically  up  the  street.  "I'll  tie 
it  for  you." 

Even  a  less  haughty  woman  would  have 
found  it  difficult  to  treat  with  disdain  so 
kind  an  offer,  and  she  drew  back  her  skirt 
in   acceptance  of  his  attention. 

The  little  boy  pulled  the  string  tight 
]  and  smiled  up  at  her.  "My  mother's  fat, 
-1  too,''  he  explained. 

"Is  the  editor  in?"  asked  the  man  with 
the  (inbarbered  hair  and  the  shiny  coat,  as 
he  fished  a  roll  of  paper  from  his  pocket. 

"No,"  replied  the  office  boy,  "he  has  just 
gone   out." 

"This  is  the  third  time  I  have  called  to 
see  him."  growled  the  caller,  "and  each 
time  you  have  told  me  that  he  has  just 
gone  out.  What's  the  explanation?" 

"I  don't  know,"  answered  the  office  boy, 
"but  I  guess  he  must  have  been  born  under 
a  lucky  star." — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

A  gallant  Tommy,  having  received  frotn 
England  an  anonymous  gift  of  socks,  en- 
tered them  at  once,  for  he  was  about  to 
undertake  a  heavy  march.  He  was  soon 
prey  to  the  most  excruciating  agony,  and 
■when,  a  mere  cripple,  he  drew  off  his  foot- 
gear at  the  end  of  a  terrible  day.  he  dis- 
covered inside  the  toe  of  the  sock  what  had 
once  been  a  piece  of  stiff'  writing  paper, 
now  reduced  to  pulp,  and  on  it  appeared 
in  bold,  feminine  hand  the  almost  illegible 
benediction  :  "Ood  bless  the  wearer  of  this 
pair  of  socks  !" — Punch. 

Two  ladies,  whose  husbands  are  members 
of  the  faculty  of  Oberlin  College,  went  to 
■call  on  the  new  professor's  wife.  They  were 
shown  into  a  room  where  the  small  daugh- 
ter of  the  house  was  playing.  While  waiting 
the  appeai-ance  of  their  hostess  one  of  the 
ladies  remarked  to  her  friend,  at  the  same 
time  nodding  toward  the  little  girl,  "Not 
very  p-r-e-t-t-y,  is  she?"  spelling  the  word 
so  that  the  child  should  not  understand. 

Instantly,  before  there  was  time  for  the 
friend  to  reply,  came  the  answer  from  the 
little  girl,  "No,  not  very  p-r-e-t-t-y,  but  aw- 
fully s-m-a-r-t." — Times. 

Simplified  spelling  is  not  the  only  quali- 
fication of  the  successful  stenographer,  if 
we  may  believe  the  Cleveland  Plain-Denier: 

"What  did  you  learn  at  the  school?"  the 
1k)ss  asked  the  fair  young  applicant  for  the 
stenographer's  job. 

"I  learned,"  she  replied,  "that  spelling  is 
«ssential  to  a  stenographer." 

The  boss  chuckled. 

"Good.  Now  let  me  hear  you  spell  essen- 
tial." 

The  fair  girl  hesitated  for  the  fraction  of 
a  second. 

"There  are  three  ways,"  she  replied. 
■"Which  do  you  prefer?" 

And  she  got  the  job. 
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Making  It  Easy 

When  in  doubt  about  YOUR  car — when 
choosing  seems  so  difficult  and  the  merits 
of  one  make-after-anothen  is  over  shad- 
owed by  the  features  that  don't  appeal  to 
you— just  remember  there  are  THREE 
REGALS  supplying  pretty  nearly  every 
known  motor- need. 

No  matter  which  one  you  select,  it  will 
have  all  those  sturdy^,  enduring  Regal 
qualities  which  have  been  developed  in 
our*  eight  years  of  car-building. 

Sort  of  simplifies  things,  doesn't  it?  Here  they 
are: 

A  LIGHT  "FOUR"  lOOinch  wheel  baso     $    650 

A  STANDARD  "FOUR" 1085 

A  "V"  TYPE  "EIGHT" 1250 

o411  models  are  5  passenger  capacity — fully  equipped,  including  electric  lights 
and  starter — have  crown  fenders,  demountable  rims  and  one  man  top  Send 
for  literature  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

Ke^al  Motor  Cor  Ca 


585  Piquette  Ave. 
DETROIT,  MICH. 


Light  Four  $650 
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One    Thousand    Instructors 

have  chosen  The  Independent  this  school  year  as  a 
supplementary  text  book  in  the  study  of  English, 
Public  Speaking,  Oral  Composition,  Rhetoric, 
Supplementary  Reading,  Civics,  History  and 
Economics,  for  the  use  of  more  than 

Twenty-Five    Thousand    Students 
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TRYING  TO  EXPLAIN  GERMANY 

THE  English  presses  turn  out  a 
steady  stream  of  books  aiming  to 
explain  or  interpret  the  German 
mind.  Some  of  them  are  vindictive  and 
intolerant;  some  of  them  are  fair-mind- 
ed and  illuminative,  but  they  suffer  from 
one  defect,  belatedness.  If  they  had  been 
printed  and  read  in  1913  there  either 
would  have  been  no  war  or  it  would 
have  been  a  shorter  one.  For  at  the 
bottom"  of  every  war  there  is  a  misun- 
derstanding and  history  shows  no  great- 
er or  more  fatal  misunderstanding  than 
this  between  the  two  great  branches  of 
the  Teutonic  race.  We  in  America  read- 
ing the  apologetic  literature  of  both 
sides  can  see  clearly  why  and  where 
they  failed  to  understand  one  another. 

On  the  English  side  this  lack  of  com- 
pi-ehension  is  largely  due,  as  Mr.  Adkins 
of  Sheffield  University  points  out,  to 
the  fact  that  the  average  Englishman 
travels  little,  reads  no  German  and  is 
not  taught  the  history  of  continental 
Europe.  To  remedy  this  last  deficiency 
his  little  volume,  Historical  Back- 
groiinds  of  the  Great  War,  is  designed 
and  is  well  adapted.  By  retaining  the 
colloquial  form  of  the  popular  lectures 
he  has  made  a  very  readable  book  in 
which  history,  racial  psychology  and 
international  politics  are  mingled  with 
personal  observations  on  art,  literature 
and  social  life.  He  takes  pains  to  com- 
mend such  German  virtues  as  he  recog- 
nizes and  is  not  at  all  backward  about 
revealing  the  sins  and  inconsistencies 
of  British  policy  in  the  past.  Half  of 
the  volume  is  devoted  to  Germany;  the 
rest  to  France,  the  Slavs  and  Great 
Eritain.  For  the  young  student  or  for 
the  older  reader  who  feels  the  need  of 
"catching  up"  quickly  with  the  histor- 
ical information  necessary  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  issues  of  the  war  there 
is  no  more  convenient  volume. 

Kaiser,  Krupp  and  Kultur,  by  Theo- 
dore Andrea  Cook,  editor  of  the  London 
Field,  is  by  no  means  so  interesting  or 
so  enlightening.  It  consists  of  more  or 
less  intelligent  comment  from  week  to 
week  on  such  news  as  the  British  censor 
permitted  to  appear  and  such  papers 
as  the  British  Government  thought  fit 
to  print.  Some  of  these  editorial  prog- 
nostications and  surmises  make  rather 
amusing  reading  in  view  of  later  events 
and  in  light  of  the  fuller  knowledge 
we  now  have. 

Of  Treitschke's  works,  with  which 
most  of  us  are  making  a  belated  ac- 
quaintance, we  have  two  more  volumes. 
One  of  them,  Germany,  Frayice,  Russia 
and  Islam,  contains  essays  of  especial 
interest,  those  on  "What  We  Demand 
of  France"  written  in  1871  and  insist- 
ing upon  the  cession  of  Alsace-Lorraine; 
those  dealing  with  the  Eastern  question 
in  which  he  condemns  England  for  tak- 
ing the  side  of  the  Turk;  and  those  eu- 
logizing Luther  and  Protestantism. 
Putnam    also    brings    out    Treitschke's 
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life  of  Frederick  the  Great,  together 
with  a  translation  of  The  Confessions 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  about  the  origin 
of  which  the  editor,  Douglas  Sladen,  is 
provokingly  vague.  He  quotes  in  con- 
firmation of  its  authenticity  his  type- 
writer girl's  sense  of  style! 

Stanley  Shaw's  large  volume  on  The 
Kaiser,  published  a  year  before  the  war, 
is  now  brought  out  in  a  condensed  form 
and  at  low  price,  with  a  supplemen- 
tary chapter.  It  is  a  graphic  and  fair- 
minded  description  of  his  varied  activi- 
ties and  enigmatic  character. 

Few  monarchs  have  been  so  obliging 
in  providing  the  material  for  self  por- 
trayal and  Professor  Gauss  of  Prince- 
ton has  produced  a  character  sketch  in 
his  excellent  collection  of  the  public  ut- 
terances of  The  German  Emperor.  The 
range  is  amazing.  He  demands  a  place 
in  the  sun.  He  criticizes  modern  art.  He 
urges  safety  devices  in  machine  shops. 
He  discusses  questions  of  theology.  He 
praises  American  universities  for  their 
temperance.  He  denounces  the  Social- 
ists. He  congratulates  Count  Zeppelin. 
He  announces  that  "the  German  empire 
has  become  a  world  empire."  He  de- 
clares, finally,  "they  are  forcing  a  sword 
into  my  hand."  Each  of  these  addresses 
is  given  in  full  and  prefaced  with  a 
brief  explanation  of  the  circumstances 
calling  it  forth. 

Treitschke  is  also  made  use  of  by 
Professor  Morgan  of  University  Col- 
lege, London,  to  give  weight  to  his  sin- 
ister interpretations  of  The  War  Book 
of    the    German    General    Staff.    These 


THE  NEWEST  BOOKS 

King  Jack,  by  Keighly  Snowden,  is  a 
picturesque  romance,  the  story  of  an 
actual  latter-day  Robin  Hood,  who 
roved  in  Yorkshire  a  century  ago. 

Dutton.   $1.35. 

The  Need  for  Art  in  Life,  hy  I.  B.  8. 
Holborn.  Lectures  on  Greek,  medieval 
and  Renaissance  art  and  the  effect  on 
modern  life  of  the  lack  of  love  of 
beauty. 

New  York :    Shaw.    75   cents. 

The  Keeper  of  the  Door,  hy  Ethel  M. 
Dill,  reassures  the  readers  that  the 
mid- Victorian  heroine,  of  several  lov- 
ers and  all  the  virtues  save  sense  and 
force,  still  lives. 

Putnam.    $1.40. 

A  Surgeon  in  Belgium,  hy  H.  S.  Soutar. 
A  vivid,  dramatic,  not  dispassionate 
account  by  the  surgeon  in  chief  of 
three  months'  service  with  the  Belgian 
Field  Hospital. 

Longmans.    $2.40. 

The  Field  of  Social  Service,  ed.  by 
Philip  Davis.  Papers  by  specialists  in 
different  branches  of  community  work 
with  chapters  on  training  and  on  posi- 
tions open  to  workers. 

Small,    Maynard.    $1.50. 

Spoon  River  Anthology,  hy  E.  L.  Mas- 
ters, gives  what  wanderers  in  country 
churchyards  always  wish  for,  the  life 
stories  sordid,  tragic,  lovely,  of  those 
who  "sleep  peacefully  side  by  side." 

Macmillan.   $1.25. 


rules  of  warfare  are  bad  enough  as  they 
read  and  we  have  suflScient  evidence 
that  the  German  practise  in  Belgium 
has  gone  beyond  them  in  brutality,  but 
that  is  no  reason  why  the  editor  should 
apply  the  term  "cynical"  to  any  rule 
allowing  harsh  measures,  and  "affecta- 
tion" to  any  restrictions  on  violence.  If 
the  Allies  would  live  up  to  the  German 
war  book  their  conduct  would  have  been 
better  than  it  has  been.  But  of  course 
Professor  Morgan  makes  no  reference 
to  the  violations  of  international  law  by 
the  Russians  in  East  Prussia  or  Great 
Britain  on  the  sea,  as  for  instance  the 
rules  established  by  the  Declaration  of 
Paris  in  1856  relating  to  blockades. 

The  Declaration  of  Paris,  as  well  as 
the  Declaration  of  London  and  the  other 
international  conventions  aiming  to  reg- 
ulate land  and  naval  warfare,  are  con- 
tained in  the  handy  manual  of  Law  and 
Usage  of  War,  compiled  by  Sir  Thomas 
Barclay.  The  alphabetic  arrangement 
of  topics  facilitates  quick  reference  to 
disputed  points. 

Those  who  are  led  to  buy  the  little 
book  entitled  Operations  Upon  the  Sea 
because  of  the  red-ink  announcement  on 
the  slip  cover  that  it  contains  "A  Start- 
ling Scheme  of  Attack  upon  the  United 
States"  are  likely  to  be  disappointed 
when  they  find  that  it  is  merely  an  or- 
dinary manual  dealing  with  the  tech- 
nical problems  of  transporting  troops. 
It  is  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  a  gen- 
eral staff  to  make  such  studies,  and  if 
the  officers  of  our  War  Department  have 
not  on  file  in  Washington  a  similar  plan 
of  attack  on  Germany  as  well  as  every 
other  possible  opponent,  they  should  be 
discharged  from  the  service  for  neglect 
of  duty.  But  while  Baron  von  Edel- 
sheim's  handbook  is  not  sensational  it 
is  useful  and  should  be  widely  read 
since  in  this  country  we  do  not  leave 
the  question  of  military  preparedness 
to  experts  but  all  of  us  take  a  hand  in 
it.  Even  the  most  pronounced  pacifist 
may  well  pause  and  consider  when  he 
reads  that  the  United  States  has  only 
twenty  thousand  troops,  that  is,  half  an 
army  corps,  available  for  field  service, 
with  a  reserve  of  a  hundred  thousand 
militiamen,  poorly  armed,  poorly  drilled 
and  altogether  untrained,  while  Ger- 
many could  land  two  hundred  thousand 
men  on  our  unprotected  seaboard  with- 
in a  month.  But  we  may  console  our- 
selves with  the  observation  that  altho 
Baron  von  Edelsheim  figures  out  that 
it  would  be  still  easier  to  invade  Eng- 
land no  German  troops  have  yet  landed 
there. 

In  the  "American  interpretation"  of 
Germany  Embattled,  by  Oswald  Gar- 
rison Villard,  we  find  what  is  generally 
lacking  in  the  British  books,  that  is, 
a  real  appreciation  of  the  German  view- 
point and  of  the  admirable  qualities  of 
the  German  character.  Nevertheless  he 
condemns  Germany's  present  action  as 
emphatically  as  any  of  the  English  au- 
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thors,  and  subjects  the  German  propa- 
ganda in  America  to  a  keen  criticism. 
In  discussing  the  plea  that  Germany 
while  taking  the  offensive  was  really 
acting  on  the  defensive  he  makes  the 
strong  point  that  the  success  of  the 
German  armies  in  holding  a  five  hun- 
dred mile  line  of  field  fortifications  in 
France  has  proved  that  Germany  would 
have  been  impregnable  if  she  had  been 
content  to  defend  her  own  territory  on 
the  frontier.  Mr.  Villard  ends  with  an 
inspiring  plea  for  the  extension  of  our 
American  republicanism  thruout  the 
world.  We  hope  his  optimism  will  prove 
justified  for,  as  he  says,  Americans 
"trust  that  as  a  result  of  this  war 
thrones  will  everywhere  come  crashing 
to  the  ground." 

In  Cayi  Germany  Win?  an  anonymous 
American  endeavors  to  wake  up  Eng- 
land to  her  real  danger  and  to  arouse 
her  to  a  more  earnest  effort  to  over- 
throw Germany.  In  pointing  out  the 
absurdity  of  the  stuff  about  the  Ger- 
man Kaiser  and  armies  and  nation  with 
which  the  British  public  is  fed  he  evi-  , 
dently  speaks  from  the  basis  of  a  long 
residence  in  Germany.  He  says  "to  me 
it  is  amazing  that  a  race,  commonly  so 
well  informed  as  the  English,  should  be 
so  hopelessly  without  knowledge  on  this 
most  essential  point,"  the  spirit  of  the 
German  people.  But  he  finds  the  Ger- 
man press  vastly  more  ill-informed 
and  malignant  than  the  British. 

In  The  Audacious  War,  C.  W.  Barron 
gives  special  attention  to  an  aspect  of 
the  war  which  most  writers — with  dis- 
cretion— pass  over  lightly,  that  is  its 
financial  side.  He  discusses  the  ques- 
tions of  national  resources,  interna- 
tional commerce  and  gold  reserves  in 
a  compact  and  not  too  technical  style. 

Historical  Backgrounds  of  the  Great 
War,  by  Frank  J.  Adkins.  New 
York  :  McBride,  Nast.  $2. 
Kaiser,  Krupp  and  Kultur,  by  Theo- 
dora Andrea  Cook.  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.  75  cents. 
Germany,  France,  Russia  and  Islam, 
by  Heinrich  von  Treitschke.  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.  $1.50. 
The  Confessions  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  with  Life,  by  Heinrich  von 
Treitschke.  Translated  by  Douglas 
Sladen.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $1.25. 
The  Kaiser,  1S59-191J,,  by  Stanley 
Shaw.  The  Macmillan  Co.  40  cents. 
The  German  Emperor,  As  Shown  in 
His  Public  Utterances,  by  Christian 
Gauss.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  SI. 25. 
The  War  Book  of  the  German  Gen- 
eral Staff.  Translated  by  J.  H.  Mor- 
gan. New  York:  McBride,  Nast.  $1. 
Lazv  and  Usage  of  War,  by  Sir 
Thomas  Barclay.  Boston :  Houghton 
Mifflin   Co.   $1.50. 

Operation  Upon  the  Sea,  by  Freiherr 
von  Edelsheim.  New  York:  The  Out- 
door Press.  75  cents. 
Germany  Embattled:  An  American 
Interpretation,  by  Oswald  Garrison 
Villard.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $1. 
Can  Germany  Win?  By  an  Ameri- 
can. G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  SI. 
The  Audacious  War,  by  C.  W.  Bar- 
ron. Boston :  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
$1. 

FICTION    AS     SOCIAL    HISTORY 

It  takes  an  interpreter  familiar  with 
the  history  of  an  epoch  to  determine  to 
what  degree  a  given  novel  is  historically 
representative.  As  such  a  commentator 
Allene  Gregory  presents  The  French 
Revolution  and  the  English  Novel, 
which  concerns  itself  with  a  group  of 
minor  English  novelists  of  a  century 
ago.  The  book  follows  the  historic  meth- 
od in  its  researches  and  emphasizes  the 
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A  FAR 
OUNTRY 


Cloth,   12mo. 
Illustrated 

$1.50 


By  the  Author  of 

"The  Inside  of  the  Cup" 

In  "A  Far  Country"'  Mv. 
Winston  Churchill  has  written 
a  novel  that  will  probably 
arouse  greater  interest  than  its 
immediate  predecessor,  "The 
Inside  of  the  Ctip,"  one  of  th-: 
most  successful  novels  ever 
written.  In  this  new  novel  Mr, 
Churchill  turns  to  another  of 
our  social  ills  and  with  even 
greater  daring  lays  bare  the 
truth.  Mr.  Churchill  has  spread 
a  big  canvas  and  on  it  he  has 
drawn  another  true  picture  of 
contemporary  American  man- 
hood   and  womanhood. 


The  Best 

Mr.  H.  G.  Wells's  New  Norel 
RFAl  RY    ByH.  G.WELLS,    Author 

Isaac  Harman,"  etc.  A  novel  told 
with  Mr.  Wells's  inimitable  humor. 
No  one  can  read  Bealhy  without  en- 
joying it,  for  it  has  all  the  e.xuberaace 
and    the    irresistible    charm    of   youth. 

'  $1.35 


The    author    of    this 


GETTING  A 

WPHNr  CTADT  h'^^pI  i^^  a  well-known 
nnUilU  OIAKI  American  writer  who 
here  tells  the  intimate  story  of  his 
eventful  life.  An  exceedingly  real 
tale,  graphic  and  unfailingly  interest- 
ing. Sl.OO 


New  Novels 

Mr.  Eden  Ph  ill  pott's  Xeic  Xorel 

BRUNEI' S  TOWER  By  EDEN  PHiLLPOTTs 

Author  of  Faith 
Tresilion."  "The  Three  Brothers."  etc. 
Humor  and  a  genuine  sympathetic 
understanding  of  human  nature  char- 
acterize this  story  throughout.  Mr. 
Phillpotts  has  here  written  a  real  con- 
tribution to  literature.  $1.50 

THE  HAND  By  arthur  stringer,   a 

flC  PCQII  striking  novel  developed 
Ur  1  LKIL  with  consummate  skill  en- 
hancing Mr.  Stringer's  reputation  as 
one  of  the  foremost  writers  of  good 
detective  stories.  $1.35 


The  Best 

Mr.  John   Masefield's   Xeic   Book 

PHILIP  THE  KING  SyJOHNMASEFIELO, 

and  Other  Poems  Author  of  "The 
Everlasting  Mercy,"  etc.  "Philip  the 
King  ranks  with  the  drama  of  the 
greatest  Victorian  poets."  —  Philn. 
Public  Ledger.  $1.25 

SPOON    RIVER     By  EDGAR  L.-MASTERS. 

ANTHOI  nrV  ■^  remarkable  collec- 
nv\  1  nULUu  I  tiou  of  verse  essen- 
tially American  in  character,  written 
in  a  new  free  form  of  poetical  ex- 
pression. S1.25 


New  Poetry 

Mr.   Tagore's  yeic  Book 

SONG  OF  KABIR «/  Rabindranath  tagore. 

Author  of  The 
King  of  the  Dark  Chamber,"  etc.  A 
deeply  sympathetic  interpretation  and 
rendering  of  the  Songs  of  Kabir.  One 
of  the  most  important  of  Mr.  Tagore's 
works.  $1.25 


THE  CONGO  AND  By  vachel  lindsay. 

A  fresh  contribu- 
tion to  the  new 
spirit  of  poetry.  Something  different 
and  well  worth  while.  $1.25 


OTHER  POEMS 


The  Best  New  Books 

RUSSIA  AND  BySTEPHEN  GRAHAM, 
THCU/HDin  Author  of  "With  Rus- 
InE  YTUALli  sian  Pilgrims  to  Jeru- 
salem." etc.  A  record  of  recent  ob- 
servations in  a  country  of  which  the 
author  has  long  been  a  sympathetic 
student   giving  an   intimate   picture   of 

the    Russian    people.       Illustrated.  $2.00 

GERMAN  WORLD  By  paul  rohrbach. 

PHI  iriFQ  Translated    by    Dr. 

rULltlCj  Edmund  von  Mach. 

A  clear  insight  into  the  character  of 
the  German  people,  their  aims,  fears 
and  aspirations,  by  one  who  has  been 
for  several  years  the  most  popular  au- 
thor of  books  on  politics  and  economics 
in   Germany.  $1.25 


on  Current   Topics 

THE  CONTROL  AND  By  enoch  burton 
LEADERSHIP  OF  MEN  o?*'fntertst^'''o 

all  business  men  and  executives,  show- 
ing how  personal  efficiency  and  ability 
may  be  developed  to  the  fullest.    $i.so 


AMERICA  AND     ^y  paul  benjamin 

HFDPPnRIPMQ  D'ESTOURNELLES  de 
HtK  rKUBLtMi  constant.  Senator 
of  the  French  Republic,  etc.  A  pen- 
etrating discussion  of  our  national  and 
international  problems  as  seen  by  a 
statesman  of  rare  genius  and  a  keen 
observer  of  governmental  affairs. 

$2.00 


THE 


"By  all  odds  the  best  American  novel  in  many  a  long  day." 

-N.  Y.  Times. 

The  N.    Y.    Tribune   says:  "The  Harbor"  is 

"One  of  the  ablest  novels  added  to  American 
fiction  in  many  a  year.  A  book  of  the  past,  pres- 
ent, and  future,  not  only  of  New  York,  but  of  all 
the  world." 

The  N.   y.    World  says:  "The  Harbor"   is 

"A  fine  new  American  story,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
hour.  ...  .■\  work  which  must  be  placed  at  once 
among  the  rare  books  that  count." 

Cloth,   12mo.  $1.40 
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BE  HAPPY! 


NOW,  more  than  ever,  Mark  Twain  proves  a 
blessing  to  you.  Banish  all  depression 
and  let  in  the  sunshine  of  Mark  Twain's  radiant 
humor!  Revel  in  the  hearty  and  robust  fun  of 
the  great  story-teller.  Next  to  sunshine  and 
fresh  air,  Jvlark  Twain  has  done  more  for  the 
welfare  of  mankind  than  any  other  agency.  His 
is  the  antidote  par  excellence  for  the  blues,  all 
species  of  grouch,  melancholy,  and  general  de- 
bility of  the  intellect.  You  want  Mark  Twain's 
Collected  Writings  now  more  than  ever,  and 
here  is  your  opportunity.  You  may  still  obtain 
the  Author's  National  Edition  of 


f 


WITHIN  A  SHORT  TIME  THIS  EDITION  WILL  BE  WITHDRAWN 
from  the  market,  for  arrangements  are  now  under  way  for  a  more  expensive  set. 

The  set  is  in  twenty-five  volumes,  each  measuring  5^7'-'  inches.  They  are 
carefully  printed  on  excellent  paper  and  bound  in  a  handsome  red  crepe  cloth, 
have  titles  in  gold,  decorative  design  on  shelf-back,  a  medallion  of  the  great 
author  on  the  cover,  head-bands  and  title-pages  in  two  colors. 

"Harper's  Magazine"  or  "The  North  American  Review"  is  included  at  this 
special  price. 

THERE'S  A  COUPON  BELOW  awaiting  your  signature  to  bring  the 
books.  Now,  we  are  making  it  possible  for  any  one  to  be  bright  and  cheery. 
SEND  NO  MONEY.  You  have  a  year  within  whicli  to  pay  for  the  twenty- 
five  volumes.  Sign  the  coupon  below  for  "Your  Mark  Twain."  "Tomorrow" 
may  be  too  late. 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Franklin  Square,  New  York  City 

Please  send  me  in  THE  HARPER  \V.\Y.  charges  prepaid,  a  set  of 

MARK  TWAIN'S   WORKS 

twentv-five  volumes,  cloth  binding,  and  enter  my  name  as  a  subscriber  for  one  year  to  Har 
Magazine  under  the  terms  of  vour  offer.  It  is  understood  I  may  retain,  the  set  for  five 
and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  if  I  do  not  care  for  the  books  I  will  return  them  at 
expense  and  vou  will  cancel  the  subscription  to  the  Magazine.  If  I  keep  the  books  I 
remit  S?.oo  -I'month  until  the  full  price  of  the  books  and  the  Magazine,  $25.00,  has  been 
or  within  thirty  days  will  send  you  $23.75  as  payment  in   full. 
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paid, 
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"The  North  American  Review"  may  be  substituted  for   "Harper's  Magazine." 


influence  of  industrial   changes   on   lit- 
erary,   political    and    social    conditions 
and  theories.  It  is  with  second-rate  nov- 
elists that  we  have  here  to  do.  Shelley, 
to    be    sure,    is    among-    them,    but    he 
wi'ote   his    novels   with    his    left    hand. 
The  same  is  true  of  Mary  Wollstone- 
craft,  whose  distinction  is  as  the  pioneer 
of  English  feminism.  Other  outstanding 
names     are     William     Godwin,     whose 
Caleb    Williams,   with   one   foot   in   the 
grave,   still   lives   a   half   life;    Thomas 
Holcroft,  the  most  representative  nov- 
elist of  the  group;   Robert  Bage,  Mrs. 
Inchbald  and  Mrs.  Opie.  These  and  the 
rest  are  clumsy  and  heavy-handed  art- 
ists, but  for  all  their  literary  sins  they 
do  help  to  conjure  up  for  the  imagina- 
tion  the   dead  world   from  which  they 
sprang.   Cries  of  liberty,  equality  and 
fraternity    ring    thru    the    pages    and 
heady    denunciations    of   kings,    priests 
and   aristocrats;   the   deist  intones   his 
creed  with  the  unction  of  the  Savoyard 
vicar;    the    anti-slavery    advocate    cru- 
sades;  from   the   contamination  of  the 
feminist  vindicating  the  rights  of  wom- 
en, the  anti-feminist  draws  her  skirts 
away;  matrimonial  heresies  and  educa- 
tional theories  are  rife;  echoes  of  Rous- 
seau  in   praise  of  primitive   innocence 
and  ignorance  fill  the  air;  cloudy  dreams 
of  Utopias,   communes  and  pantisocra- 
sies  scud  across  the  idealist's  sky.  These 
novels  constitute  indeed  a  microcosm  of 
the  England  of  their  day,  and  the  au- 
thor, with  trained  scholarship,  has  set 
in  order,   probably  once  and  for  all,  a 
little  corner  in  the  great  house  of  let- 
ters. 

The  French  Revolution  and  the  Erm- 
lish  Novel,  by  Allene  Gregory.  G.  P. 
Putnam's    Sons.    $1.75    net. 

PAUL  ON  MINISTERS 

Alexander  Nairne's  Epistle  of  Priest- 
hood is  an  exposition  and  discussion  of  the 
more  important  aspects  of  the  Epistle  10 
the  Hebrews.  It  is  scholarly,  reverent  and 
theological. 

Scribners.    $3. 

THE   DISEASE   OF   THE  AGE 

The  wise  little  book.  Don't  Worry, 
points  out  what  all  admit  to  be  the  cause 
of  many  of  their  troubles,  physical  as  well 
as  mental  and  moral.  Btit  C.  W.  Saleeby 
makes  the  readers  feel  that  worry  has  far 
more  baleful  power  than  we  realize,  and 
places  the  habit  in  its  rightful  position 
as  one  of  the  "seven  deadly  sins." 

Stokes.  50  cents. 

FOR  THE  STUDENT  OF  SOCIOLOGY 

The  social  problems  of  the  modern  city 
are  analyzed  and  set  forth  in  outline  form 
by  Seba  Eldridge  in  Problems  of  Comnni- 
nity  Life.  The  book  is  descriptive  and  crit- 
ical. Students  of  conditions  in  New  York 
will  find  it  particularly  interesting  and  the 
well  presented  material  will  be  valuable  as 
a  reference  work  to  all  those  engaged  in 
mimicipal  reform. 

Crowell  Co.   SI. 

POTBOILERS 

Altho  he  carefully  refrains  from  telli.ig 
us  so.  The  Pretender,  by  Robert  W.  Service, 
may  very  well  be  autobiographical  in  its 
story  of  an  author's  yielding  to  a  popular 
demand  for  the  hackneyed,  sensational 
melodrama-story,  ilr.  Service's  poetry  led 
us  to  expect  better  than  this  uninteresting 
succession  of  sentimental  and  sensational 
episodes  held  together  by  the  mere  sem- 
blance of  a  plot. 

Dodd,   Mead.  $1.35. 

A    B    C   IN    HEALTH 

Dr.     Woods     Hutchinson's  Civilization 

and    Health    contains    flashes  of    light    on 

common    topics,    as,    that    the  reason   milk 
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when  boiled  is  less  wholesome  than  when 
raw  is  that  it  contains  certain  enzymes  Ju 
its  fresh  state  which  help  to  digest  it.  An- 
other illumination  is  "Let  the  real  Gold 
Dust  Twins,  sunlight  and  fresh  air,  come 
into  every  room  in  your  house  the  year 
round  and  the  fever  debauch  of  spring 
cleaning  will  not  be  necessary." 

Houghton  Mifflin.  $1.50. 

BOY  SCOUTS 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  Black  Eagle  Patrol 
are  jolly,  interesting  boys,  full  of  fun  and 
life.  Their  good  times  and  their  problems. 
their  friendships  and  their  work,  make  up 
a  story  that  will  captivate  the  attention  of 
every  normal  boy.  Leslie  W.  Quirk  has  a 
delightfully  youthful  point  of  view  and  he 
cleverly  shows  us  the  charm  and  the  value 
of  scout  work  for  any  boy. 

Boston:  Little,  Brown.  $1. 

THE  OUTDOOR  PALETTE 

Not  every  artist  can  do  what  F.  Hop- 
kinson  Smith  in  Outdoor  Sketchinp  did 
well,  write  for  both  artist  and  ait-lovcr. 
With  a  charming  description  of  significant 
personal  experiences  he  held  out  an  illu- 
minating and  practical  message  of  art. 
With  enthusiasm  born  of  love  of  nature 
that  made  him  critical  of  those  who,  like 
himself,  worshiped  all  her  phases,  the  au- 
thor touched  upon  the  principles  which 
govern  outdoor  sketching,  and,  informally, 
upon  the  work  of  its  masters. 

Scribner.    $1. 

A   GROWN-UP'S   FAIRYLAND 

Opera  has  never  been  amenable  to  the 
laws  of  the  drama,  hence  in  reading  the 
book  of  the  prize-winning  American  opera, 
Fairyland,  by  Brian  Hooker,  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  difference  in  aim. 
Theme  is  a  secondary  consideration,  and  if 
the  allegory  of  the  text  seem  a  bit  shad- 
owy, tho  poetic,  as  Mr.  Hooker's  elaborate 
myth  of  Rosamund  and  Auburn  is,  it  may 
detract  nothing  from  its  operatic  possibili- 
ties. That  it  is  an  American  opera  is  dis- 
tinctly encouraging. 

Yale    Press.   $1. 

INDLAN   SUMMER 

Denied  her  youth  by  an  exacting  father, 
not  until  middle  age  does  romance  come  into 
the  life  of  Mary  Ellen  Barstow.  Then  for 
a  brief  moment  of  joy  with  Peter  Hale, 
of  the  poet's  heart,  she  becomes  one  of 
the  simple  Children  of  Earth.  But  the 
chance  reflection  of  a  woodland  spring 
shatters  the  idyll  and  the  past  reasserts 
itself.  Such  is  the  simple  plot  of  the  Win- 
throp  Ames  $10,000  prize  play,  which  Alice 
Brow^  has  set  in  the  same  quaint  New 
England  dialect  and  custom  made  familiar 
in  her  short  stories. 

Macmillan.   $1.25. 

A  HANDBOOK  FOR  THE  WOODS 

F.  Schuyler  Mathews  is  the  author  of 
field  books  of  flowers  and  birds,  and  he  has 
the  skill  to  put  in  a  compact  volume  just 
what  the  amateur  wants.  In  his  new  Field- 
hook  of  Atnerican  Trees  and  Shrubs  the 
descriptions  are  exact  and  full  enough,  and 
opposite  every  page  are  figured  from  three 
to  eight  trees  or  shrubs,  giving  leaf  and 
either  flower  or  fruit.  Besides  these  there 
are  sixteen  full  page  colored  illustrations. 
The  book  is  compact  enough  for  field  use 
and  is  heartily  to  be  commended. 

Putnam.   $2. 

A  NEW  DREAM  OF  THE  BEYOND 

"When  men's  bodies  go  to  sleep  their 
souls  cross  the  border  to  The  Unknown 
Country  and  recover  all  they  have  lost,  and 
gain  all  they  have  hoped  for  that  is  best." 
Upon  this  thought  has  Coningsby  Dawson 
based  his  little  story  of  a  man  whose 
great  love  for  the  sister  who  died  makes  it 
possible  for  him  to  penetrate  that  Other 
World,  where  "nothing  is  different,  save 
only  men's  happiness."  It  is  all  simple  in 
the  extreme,  but  that  very  unpretentious- 
ness  is  its  most  pleasing  quality. 

Hearst's.  50   cents. 

LAND   FOR    CITY   USES 

The  practical  application  of  American 
law  in  the  acquisition  of  land  for  municipal 
social  service  is  comprehensively  treated  in 


SCRIBNER  BOOKS 


C  o  f-  i  f  p  c  the  types  that  we  all  meet  every  day :  "  The 
Kjcitii  c;o  vV^j-itej.,"  "The  Housewife,"  ''The  School- 
master," "The  Artist,"  "The  Plain  Man"  etc., 
quite  without  the  cynical  element  give  THE 
LITTLE  MAN  AND  OTHER  SATIRES, 
by  John  Galsworthy,  a  universal  human 
appeal.  $1.30  net 


Od-rdcnS     harmonious  in  color  and  beautiful  in  design 

are  described  in  all  the  fascinating  details  of 

their  making  in  THE  WELL-CONSID- 
ERED GARDEN,  by  Mrs.  Francis  King, 
with  many  excellent  illustrations  produced 
by  a  special  process,  and  an  introduction  bv 
Gertrude  Jekyll.  $2.00  net 


Ba.S6ba.ll     ^^^  ^^^  player  and  for  the  fan,  described  by 

two  experts ;  W.  J.  Clarke,  Head  Coach  of  the 

Princeton'  Varsity  Baseball  Team,  and  Fred- 
rick T.  Dawson,  Captain  of  the  Princeton 
Baseball  Team,  1911,  in  a  book  entitled 
BASEBALL:  INDIVIDUAL  PLAY  AND 
TEAM  PLAY  IN  DETAIL.     Illustrated, 

$1.00  net 


Camping 


its  pleasures  and  how  to  enjoy  them  to  the 
full ;  its  dangers  and  how  to  avoid  them  told 
in  CAMP  CRAFT  by  Warren  H.  Miller, 
Editor  of  Fk/i/  and  Stream.  With  illustra- 
tions and  an  introduction  by  Ernest  Thomp- 
son Seton.  $1.50  net 


M 


U  S  1  c 


and  the  part  it  is  coming  to  have  in  the  regime 
of  our  higher  schools  and  colleges  described  in 
MUSIC  AND  THE  HIGHER  EDUCA- 
TION by  Edward  Dickinson,  Professor  of 
the  History  and  Criticism  of  Music  at 
Oberlin  College.  $1.50  net 


Sketching 


in  the  open,  from  four  points  of  view,  "Mass," 
"Composition,"  "Water  Colors,"  and  "Char- 
coal," told  bv  F.  Hopkinson  Smith  in 
OUTDOOR  SKETCHING,  a  book  full  of 
the  joy  of  creation ;  quite  untechnical  and 
with  much  inspiration    for   the  lay  reader. 

$1.00  net 


Charles  Scribner' s  Sons 

Fifth  Avenue  at  48th  St,  New  York 
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SCHOOLS    AND     COLLEGES 


A  School 
for  Girls 
23  Miles 
from  Boston 


Abbot  Academy 


College   Preparatory 
Course  with 
Certificate  rights. 
General  Course 


ANDOVER,  MASS 
Founded  1828 

Situated  in  a  famous  New  England  town.  Campus  of  23  acres,  with  grove,  tennis  court  and  athletic  fields.  Four  large 
buildings  with  modern  equipment,  containing  art  gallery,  laboratories,  assembly  hall  with  new  pipe  organ,  gvmnasuim  and 
recreation  room.  Hstablished  reputation  in  t-ducational  circles  for  scholarship  and  character.  Long  ai.d  successful  history. 
Modern  spirit  and  methods. 

MISS  BERTHA  BAILEY,  Principal 


HARTFORD 


W.  Douglas  Mackenzie 

President 


Theological  Seminary 

Dean.  M.  W.  JACOBUS 

School  of  Religious  Pedagogy 

Dean,  E.  H.  Knight 

Kennedy  School  of  Missions 

Secretary,  E.  W.  CAPEN 


Through  these  Associated  Schools  Hartford  offers 
ample  training,  both  scholarly  and  practical,  for  the 
Christian  ministry,  meets  the  present  demand  for 
trained  lay  workers  in  church,  Sunday-school  and 
social  service:  and  gives  special  missionary  prepara- 
tion for  the  foreign  field.  Each  of  these  schools  has 
its  independent  faculty  and  its  own  institutional  life, 
but  together  they  form  one  interdenominational 
institution  with  the  unity  of  a  common  aim  and  spirit. 


% 
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TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  THE 
LIBERAL  MINISTRY 

including  special  courses  to  meet  the  growmg 
demand  for  Parish  Assistants,  Sunday  School 
Directors,     Headworkers     of     Church     Settle- 
ments and   Club   Leaders.     Open  to  men  and 
women.     Modern,  undogmatic,  scholarly,  prac- 
tical.     Liberal    scholarship   provisions,    includ- 
ing   TWO    SUMMER    SESSIONS    at    THE 
UNIVERSITY     OF    CHICAGO.       Traveling 
fellowship   yielding   $8io.      RELIGIOUS    ED- 
UCATION'and  SOCIAL  SERVICE  INSTI 
TUTES    during    the    SUMMER    QUARTER  ■ 
open  to  special  students  with  scholarship  aid. 
Apply  to  F.  C.   SouTHWORTH,  President. 

MEADVILLE  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL, 
Meadville,   Pennsylvania. 

The  University  of  Chicago 


HOME 
STUDY 


in  addition  to  resident 
work,  offers  also  instruc- 
tion by  correspondence. 

For     detailed     In- 
fonnation   address 


23rd  Year        U.of C.(Div.  M)Chicago,ni.   «'''•"  T-" 


Randolph-Macon  Woman's 
College 

One  of  the  leading  Colleges  for  Women  in 
the  Ignited  States.  .\dmission  by  examina- 
tion, or  by  certificate  from  accredited  schools. 
Well  equipped  laboratories  for  Physics.  Chem- 
istry, Biology,  and  Psychology.  A  Library  of 
13,000  volv.mes.  Modern  residence  hnlls.  New 
$20,000  Gymnasium,  with  Swimming  Pool. 
Large  Athletic  Fields  and  Tennis  Courts. 
Healthful  climate,  free  from  extreme  tem- 
perature. $2so,ooo  have  recently  been  added 
to  the  endowment  fund.  Expenses  moderate. 
Officers  and  instructors,  58;  students  610, 
from   35    States  and   foreign   countries. 

Address  PRESIDENT  WILLIAM  A.  WEBB 
Lynchburg    Virginia 


THE  WHEELER  SCHOOL 

A   country  school   for  boys  and    gfirls.    offerinfr  college  certificate 
privileges    domestic  science  and  general  courses.     Modern  buiM- 
iiiK^s.  athletic  fieMs,  tennis  courts,  baseball  diamond.     Hndownient 
permits  low  expense  of  $350  a  year.      Addre-s 
Royal   a.   Moore,  A.N.,  iPrincipal.   North  Stonington.   Conn. 


^  ROGERS  HALL  SCHOOL 

Si 


FOR 
GIRLS 

Lowell,  Massachusetts.  38  minutes  from 
Boston.  Countr\-  sporis.  A'^u'  £'yrmnisiu/n  ,i>jd 
STi'z>nming  pcol.     For  catalogue  and  views,  address 

Miss  OLIVE  S.  PARSONS  B.  A..  Principal 


THE  WESTERN  COILEGE  FOR  WOMEIV 

Oxford,  Ohio 

FOR  INFORMATION  ADDRESS 
Wm.  W.  BOYD.    ...       -        President 

SCHOOL  INFORMATION 

CDrp  Catalogs  of  all  Boarding  Schools  fo>-  camps)  in  U.  S. 
»  r^.I-'l-'  Expert  advice  free.  Want  for  girls  or  boys?  Main- 
tained lor  all  schools.    /AW<<f  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS"  ASSOCIATION 

!C42  Times  BIdi..  New  York,  or  1542  Masonic  TemDle.  Chicago 


Inferlakerb- 

a  school  on  a  farm 


where  boys  learn  by  doinjr.  Actual  contact,  under  competent  instructors, 
with  growing  of  crops  and  care  of  live  stock  on  a  670  acre  farm.  Shops, 
work  with  tools  and  animals,  deep  woods,  beautiful  lake,  boating,  bathing, 
skating,  healthful  sports,  right  associates. 

High  standards  of  scholarship — under  experienced  instructors  who 
know  life  and  modern  educational  methods.  Preparation  for  American 
and  European  universities..  An  exceptional  school  plant — gives  opportun- 
ity for  imitative  and  executive  work.  Only  the  sons  of  American  business 
and  professional  men  of  good  moral  character  admitted  ;  the  number  is 
limited.     Send  today  for  catalogue. 

EDWARD   M.    RUMELY,    Principal 
Rolling   Prairie,    Indiana 


Miss  Hall's 

SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

In  the  Berkshire  Hills,  on 
the  Holmes  Road  to  Lenox. 
Forty-five  acres.  One  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  sea  level. 


Miss  MIRA  H.  HALL,  Principal 
Pittsfield,  Massachusetts 


COLGATE  UNIVERSITY 

HAMILTON,  NEW  YORK 

ELMER  BURRITT: BRYAN.  LL.D..  President 

Standards  High.     Expenses  Moderate 
Ninety-Seventh  year  opens  September  23,  19 IS 

For  information,  apply  to 
MELBOURNE  S.  READ.  Vice-President 


Complete  Courses  in  Plot  Construction  :';°p'il^°?o'puy 

Writing'  taught  personaiiy  thru  correspontience  by  well-known 
author  and  editor.  H  ighest  record  of  efhciencv  and  success.  Classes 
limited  Send  stamp  forparticuiars,  PHIIiLIPS  SCHOOL, 
Box  DG.  156  5th  Avenue,  New  York. 

New -Church  Theological  School 

48  Quincy  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Established  1866.  Three  years'  course.  College  preparation 
desired.  The  curriculum  includes  systematic  study  ol  ihetheological 
writings  of  Hinanuel  Swedenhorg  and  spiritual  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures.  Cour-es  by  correspondence  when  desired.  For  cata- 
logue and  information  address 

William  L.  Worcester,  President. 


CAMP  BIG  PINE 


FAIRLEE  LAKE.  VT.      P.  O.  South 


Ideal  home  summer  camp  for  girls,  aged  twelve  to  sixteen  years. 
All  camp  sports  (under  competent  supervision),  classes  in  art 
metal  work,  basketry,  folk  dancing,  etc.  Special  ouling  trips  to 
White  Mountain  points.  All  under  personal  care  of  Kev.  and  Mrs. 
H-  J.  Wyckoff,  Norwich,  Conn.  Write  to  Norwich,  Conn.,  for 
illustrated  booklet. 


on    beautiful    Na- 
omi    Lake,     2,000 


PINE  TREE  CAMP  FOR  GIRLS, 

fri't  above  sea  in  piiu-ladcn  air  of  Pocoiio  Moun- 
tains. Midway  between  New  Yorli  and  Philadel- 
phia. Bungalows  and  tents  on  sunny  hill.  Expe- 
rienced councilors.  Hockey,  basketball,  canoeing 
— all  outdoor  sports.  Tutoring  if  desired.  En- 
dorsed by  mothers  and  girls.  Miss  Blanche  D. 
Price,    905   South   47th    street,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 


TAHfP   PFN1V   V^'<^°°''  Isla°d,  Lake  Champlain. 

VrlilU      1  Liilll)  ^^jj^  camp  for  real  boys,  from  nine 


A 

le  to 
sixteen  years  inclusive.  Our  system  is  unusual.  It  not 
only  gives  the  boy  a  bully  good  time  but  brings  out  the  best 
that  is  in  him.  Eight  years  freedom  from  sickness  and 
accident  speaks  for  our  individual  oversight.  Experienced 
slafJ.  Resident  physician.  500  acres.  Main-line  station. 
Our  booklet  will  interest  you.  CHAS.  K.  TAYLOR,  MA., 
Mgr..  VV    Mermaid  Lane.  St.   Martin's,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CAMP  YUKON 


FOR    BOYS 
AND 

Lake  CobbosseecoDtee,  Maine  YOUNG  MEN 

July  1st  to  September  7th 


A  luiiy  c^.,uipped    Iju.Vo      vaJilp    vvtlli    LuiUiin^i  a::d 
tents  and  every  facility  for  sport  on  land  and  water 

FRANK    D.    SMITH.    Director 

Director  Riverside  Outing  Club,  N.  Y.  City 

203   West   One    Hundred  and  Second  Street 

Telephone  2453   Riverside 

Camp  Address,  Winthrop,  Maine 
Telephone  132-12  Winthrop 
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Carrying  out  the  City  Plan,  a  handy  vol- 
ume by  Flavel  Shurtleff,  of  the  Boston  Bar, 
in  collaboration  with  Frederick  Law  Olm- 
sted, P^'ellow  of  the  American  Society  of 
Landscape  Architects.  Such  questions  as 
the  public  ownership  of  land,  excess  con- 
demnation, and  the  use  of  police  power  in 
carrying  out  the  city  plan  are  taken  up  in 

detail. 

New  York :  Survey  Associates.  $2. 

ONCE   HOLIDAY  LAND 

Charles  Pears"  diary  of  a  trip  along  coast 
lauds  From  the  Thames  to  the  Netherlands 
now  partly  devastated  by  war,  is  full  of 
chit-chat  and  anecdotes  incident  to  such  a 
journey.  There  are  many  pleasant  illustra- 
tions in  color. 

Macmillan.  $2. 

WREN  AND  OTHERS  IN  THE  NEW  WORLD 

A  delightful  book  on  Early  American 
Churches,  with  more  than  a  hundred  illus- 
trations, has  been  written  by  Aymar  p]m- 
bury  II.  None  of  the  orginal  church  build- 
ings of  the  American  colonies  is  now 
standing,  but  there  are  many  of  the  second 
and  third  generations  in  New  England  and 
in  the  middle  and  southern  states,  and 
quite  as  interesting  as  the  New  England 
styles  are  the  Dutch  buildings  and  the  his- 
toric churches  of  Virginia. 

Doubleday,  Page.  $2.80. 

STUDIES  OF  HUMAN  NATURE 

With  insight  into  the  actions  and  reac- 
tions of  everyday  life,  St.  John  G.  Ervine 
has  sketched  in  Eight  O' Clock  and  Other 
Studies  a  series  of  clear-cut  pictures  of 
human  emotion  in  many  familiar  phases. 
Full  of  dramatic  force  and  subtle  sugges- 
tions of  a  deeper  moral  purpose,  which 
is  never  allowed  to  mar  the  artistic  effect 
of  the  story,  these  studies  are  interesting 
and  worth  while. 

Macmillan.  $1. 

WHAT  ANIMALS   THINK 

The  war  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
Belgian  dog,  and  how  it  affected  one  typi- 
cal peasant  family,  makes  the  story  of 
Pierrot,  A  Dog  of  Belgium,  by  Walter  A. 
Dyer.  In  contrast  is  Don,  His  Recollec- 
tions, the  autobiography  of  a  fine  horse  of 
the  Black  Beauty  type.  Both  books  convey 
an  appeal  for  sympathy.  The  Pierrot  Fund 
for  Relief  in  Belgium  is  the  practical  outlet 
for  the  one,  and  the  American  Humane  Ed- 
ucation Society  takes  care  of  the  other. 

Doubleday,   Page.   $1. 
Am.  Humane  Education  Society.  $1.25. 

WOMEN  CITIZENS 

What  Can  She  Do?  was  the  title  of  an 
old-fashioned  book  in  the  years  that  were. 
Wotnan's  Work  in  Municipalities  might 
well  be  called  "What  Doesn't  She  Do? 
Mary  Ritter  Beard,  the  Beatrice  Webb  of 
America,  here  reviews  the  varied  civic  ac- 
tivities of  women.  That  ideals  of  honesty, 
beauty  and  order  are  becoming  realizations 
in  our  cities  is  largely  due.  the  author 
thinks,  to  the  unselfish  work  of  women, 
and  the  array  of  facts  marshaled  in  sup- 
port of  her  contention  has  distinct  .socio- 
logical value. 

Appletons.    $1.50. 

HISTORY   BY    ITS    MAKERS 

Under  the  editorship  of  Charles  M.  An- 
drews, the  first  of  the  series  of  Original 
Narratives  of  Early  American  History  has 
been  issued  under  the  title.  Narratives  of 
the  Insurrections.  The  book  is  a  compila- 
tion of  letters,  reports  of  colonial  gover- 
nors, pamphlets,  and  historical  accounts  of 
men  engaged  in  or  witnesses  to  the  revolts 
of  1675-1690  in  the  colonies.  To  both  stu- 
dent and  general  reader  the  book  is  wel- 
come, as  showing  the  attitude  and  thought 
of  the  hardy  men  who  paved  the  way  for 
the  Revolution. 

Scribner's.  $3. 

THE  NATION'S  WARDS 

Warren  K.  Moorehead  in  The  Ameri- 
can Indian  in  the  United  States,  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Com- 
missioners, takes  up  the  later  progress 
of  the  Indians  toward  the  civilization  forced 
upon  them,  the  great  wrongs  which  they 
have  suffered,  and  their  late  wars.  \  large 
field  has  been  covered.  It  is  in   Oklahoma 


that  the  last  great  wrongs  are  being  done 
to  the  Indians,  and  the  congressmen  of  that 
state  at  Washington  are  the  chief  and  pow- 
erful defense  of  the  robbers  who  by  various 
devices  of  legal  chicanery  are  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  undefended   Indians. 

Andover,  Mass. :  Andover  Press. 

A  CHILDREN'S  CYCLOPEDIA 

Of  the  four  volumes  of  the  Human  In- 
terest Library  one  is  devoted  to  American 
history,  one  to  general  history,  and  two  to 
science.  The  style  is  simple  and  swift.  The 
books  are  full  of  illustrations,  and  tho  the 
workmanship  is  cheap  there  is  much  whole- 
some pleasure  within  the  red  covers. 

Chicago :  Midlands  Press. 

A   TALE   OF  ALASKA 

The  adventure  and  the  zest  of  life  in  the 
open  give  something  of  their  own  atmos- 
phere to  The  Rim  of  the  Desert,  a  dramatic 
story  of  Alaska  and  of  people  who  loved  it. 
by  Ada  Woodruff  Anderson.  Along  with  the 
plot  are  cleverly  interwoven  forceful  tales 
of  Alaskan  life  and  vivid  pictures  of  Alas- 
kan scenery.  Even  the  inevitable  love  story 
has  the  charm  of  an  unusual  development. 

Little,  Brown.  $1.35. 

A    SCIENTIST'S   WHO'S   WHO. 

The  Naturalist's  Directory  gives  the 
names,  addresses  and  specialties  of  2500 
men  and  women  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  who  are  devoted  to  the  natural 
sciences,  and  of  nearly  as  many  more  in 
other  English-speaking  countries  of  the 
world.  Such  a  volume  must  be  of  great 
use  to  all  scientific .  students  and  workers 
or  those  desirous  of  exchange  of  informa- 
tion or  specimens. 

Salem,  Mass. :  Sam'I  E.  Casseno.  $2. 

A   CASTLE   IN   IRELAND 

A  charming  girl,  an  interesting  man  and 
a  haunted  castle  are  the  main  ingredients 
in  The  Curse  of  Eagle  Castle,  a  well-told 
love  story  by  Katharine  Tynan.  Its  scene 
is  a  beautiful  old  country  estate  in  Irelaud, 
where  folk-lore  superstitions  and  weird 
tales  of  doom  have  woven  a  spell  of  dread 
imaginings  on  the  inhabitants.  How  Meg 
Hildebrand  lifts  this  spell  is  the  interest 
of  the  story. 

Duffield.  $1.25. 

THE  FLASH  OF  A  METEOR 

Loneliness?  the  posthumous  book  of  Rob- 
ert Hugh  Benson,  shows  him  in  a  new 
light,  that  of  a  student  of  music,  and  is 
unusual  both  for  its  study  of  temperament 
and  its  novel  bits  of  analysis  of  Wagner 
operas.  Monsignor  Benson  is  first  the  Cath- 
olic priest,  but  in  spite  of  the  book's  re- 
ligious purpose,  the  final  renunciation  seems 
to  result  not  from  the  author's  conviction, 
sincere  as  it  is,  but  from  the  subtle  analogy 
of  the  life  of  the  brilliant  prima  donna  and 
the  fate  of  Elsa  in  whom  she  lived. 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  $1.35. 

ALL  IN  A  NAME 

August  1st.  by  Mary  Raymond  Shipman 
Andrews  and  Roy  Irving  Murray,  is  one 
of  those  satisfactory  little  stories  that  are 
more  often  arranged  by  authors  to  whom 
all  things  are  possible  than  by  Providence. 
Dramatic  entrances  are  carefully  provided 
and  every  one  "lives  happily  ever  after." 
But  its  sane,  happy,  philosophy  of  life 
makes  the  book  rather  more  than  a  pleasant 
romance  of  a  whole-souled  young  curate 
and  a  girl  to  whom  he  gave  courage  ro 
face  life. 

Scribners.   $1. 

A    QUEEN    OF    SONG 

Lilli  Lehmanu  has  written  an  account  of 
her  career,  now  published  in  an  English 
translation  by  Alice  Benedict  Seligman 
under  the  modest  title  of  My  Path  Thru 
Life.  It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
valuable  musical  autobiographies,  a  record 
of  a  high  and  noble  service  to  art — there 
was  never  a  more  amiable  prima  donna,  for 
Mme.  Lehmann  was  always  ready  to  step 
into  the  breach  and  save  a  performance 
from  failure,  and  it  is  a  revelation  of  the 
spirit  and  personality  of  a  big-hearted, 
noble-souled,  broad-minded  human  being.    . 

Putnam's.  $3.50. 


Y)ur  Hands  Cant  Earn 
the  Money  You  Need 

You'll  have  to  work  for  low 
wages  all  your  life  if  you  de- 
pend upon  your  hands  to 
make  your  living. 

To  earn  more  money  you  must  have 
the  special  training  that  will  enable 
you  to  get  and  hold  a  better  job. 

The  International  Correspondence 
Schools  will  give  you  this  necessary 
training  in  your  own  home,  in  your 
spare  time.  They  will  fit  you  for 
a  better  position,  where  you  can  earn 
more  money. 

If  you  want  to  advance  in  your 
present  occupation,  the  I.  C.  S. 
will  give  you  the  training  that  will 
entitle  you  to  promotion.  If  your 
present  work  is  not  congenial,  the 
I.  C.  S.  will  qualify  you  for  a  good 
position  in  the  work  that  you  like. 

Mark  the  Coupon 

What  occupation   attracts    you    or 

what  position  do  you  want  ?     Mark 

it    and  mail  the  coupon  now,    and 

learn  how  the  I.  C.  S.   can  help 

you  to  earn  the  money  you  need. 


riNTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

I  Box    1024         SCRANTON.  PA. 

Explain,  without  any  obligation  on  my  part,  bow  I  can 
Qualify  for  the  position  before  which  I  mark  XI 


Elertrlcal  Eng-ioeerlnsr 
Electric  Lii;btin?&  KaU'a 
Telephone  Expert 
BlecbanlcQl  Eopinperlne 
Mechanical  Drafting 
Gas  Engines 
CIVIL  EN(;i>EERTNQ 
SnrTeTing  and  Xapplnp 
MI.NEFOREMAN  A  SIPT, 
Stationary  Enelopprbif 
ARCHITECTURE 
Building  Contractor 
Axchitectura  1  Drafting 
Concrete  Engineering 
Structural  Engineering 
PI>r»1B1IV0  &  HEAXl!«iG 
ACTO  RCNMNG 


SALESMANSHIP 

ADVERTISING 

Window  Trimtning 

Show  Card  Writing 

Lettering  and  Sl^  Palotliif 

ILLUSTRATING 

BOOKKEEPING 

Slenograpby  Ss  Typ^wrltlor 

Higher  Accounting 

Commercial  La^v 

Good  EnpHsh  for  Ereryone 

Teachei^  Course 

English  Blanches 

CITILSERTICE       ~ 

AGRiriLTlRE 

POULTRY 

CbemUtry 


SpanUb 
_  (•ermaal 
_  Frenrb  I 
JitalUa    ' 


Namc- 


I  PresentOccupation_ 

I  Street  and  No.  

LCity 


I 


.State_ 


rJ 


W W /^i^  IL  £il.F  establish  lodges  on  cnm- 
^-^_-^^^^^^^— ^  mission  basis  for  tbe 
OWLS.    SOUTH    BEND.    INDIAN".\. 

CHINQUEKA  CAMP  FOR  GIRLS 

AMONG   THE    LITCHFIELD    HILLS 
Beautifully     situated     on     Bantam     Lake.     Conn. 
Cottage   and   Camp.      New   Equipment.      Send    for 
Booklet.    David  Layton,  669  i)awson  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

You  Know  at  Least  Ten  People 

wlio  would  be  very  glad  to  receive  a  copy 
of  The  Independent  with  your  compli- 
ments. If  you  will  send  their  names  and 
addresses  by  an  early  mail,  we  will  send 
the  copies  promptly. 

THE  INDEPENDENT 
119  West  40th  Street,    New  York 
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INFORMATION     ! 


Tlie  Independent  invites  inquiries  from  its  readers,  and  will  gladly  answer 
all  questions  pertaining  to  Travel  for  pleasure,  health  or  business ;  the 
best  hotels,  large  and  small ;  the  best  routes  to  reach  them,  and  the  cost ; 
trips  by  land  and  sea;  tours  domestic  and  foreign.  This  Department 
is  under  the  supervision  of  the  BERTHA  RUFFNER  HOTEL 
BUREAU,  widely  and  favorably  known  because  of  the  personal  knowl- 
edge possessed  by  its  management  regarding  hotels  everywhere.  Offices  at 
Hotel  McAlpin,  Broadway  and  34th  street.  New  York,  and  Hotel  Stewart, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  where  personal  inquiry  may  be  made.  Address 
inquiries    by    mail    to    INFORMATION,   The   Independent,    New   York. 


THE       SIXTIETH      YEAR 

THE  STRONG  SPRING  HOTEL 

**DR.   STRONG'S" 


Established  1855 


Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


For  Health,  Rest  and  Recreation.  Accommodations,  service  and  cuisine  of 
the  best.  Rooms  for  150  guests,  with  and  without  bath;  spacious  brick  build- 
ing; cool  broad  piazzas;  beautiful  lawn;  tennis;  clock  golf;  electric  light;  eleva- 
tor ;  steam  heat ;  roof  promenade ;  sun  parlor.  Only  Saratoga  hotel  with  min- 
eral spring  on  the  premises.  Mineral  springs  of  Saratoga  under  control  of  the 
New  York  State  Reservation  Commission.  Turkish,  Russian  and  all  kinds  of 
baths  and  full  electrotherapeutic  equipment.     Saratoga   Springs  is  noted  for  its 

bracing  tonic  air,  beautiful  scenery  and  drives.  Tennis, 
golf  and  other  outdoor  recreations.  Especially  attractive 
for  automobile  tourists.  Rates  reasonable.  Write  for  full 
particulars. 


John  B.  Yates,  President 


iiiiiiuiiuiiiiiJiuiimuuiiiiiii 


THE  AMERICAN  NAUHEIM  ^.^1.°»HH*T=sr„r.'^;s•.it•„Xr. 


active   Brine. 


The  GLEN  SPRINGS 


THE  BATHS 


A  Mineral  Springs  Health  Resort  and 
Hotel.  Open  All  The  Year.  Five 
Minutes'      Walk     From    Watkins    Glen. 

Midway  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Hudson.     A   Thousand   Miles   of   Good   Roads   radiate 

through  tlie  Lake  Region.     Automobiling,     Boating,     Fishing,     Music,    Dancing.       Well-kept    and 

sporty   Golf  Course,  Tennis   Courts,  Putting  Greens. 

are  given  under  the  direction  of  physicians.  Complete  Hydrotherapeutic  Mechanical  and 
Electrical  Equipment.  For  the  treatment  of  heart  disease,  rheumatism,  gout,  diabetes,  obes- 
ity, neuralgia,  digestive  disorders,  anemia,  neurasthenia,  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  liver 

and  kidneys,  we  ofier  advantages  unsurpassed  in  this  country  or  Europe. 

For  descriptive  booklets  address  WM.  E.  LEFFINGWELL,  President,  Watkins,  N.  Y.,  on  Seneca  Lake 


OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR 

POCONO  MANOR  COTTAGE 

Pocono  Manor  ::  Pennsylvania 

(Pocono  Summit  Station,  D.,  L.  S:  W.   R.  R.) 

Spring  in  the  mountains  with  a 
wealth  of  laurel,  arbutus  and  rhodo- 
dendron is  well  nigh  ideal. 

Add  to  this,  glorious  days  of  motor- 
ing, golfing  and  trout  fishing,  with  cozy 
evenings  by  a  hospitable  fireside.  Com- 
fort without  extravagance,  with  Quaker 
hospitality — this  is  Pocono  Manor. 

M.  L.  Dengler,  Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 


ROUND    THE    WORLD  TOURS 

The  Best  Regular  Services 
to  EGYPT,  INDIA,  CHINA, 
PHILIPPINES,  JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEA- 
LAND. Round  World  Trips 
and  Winter  Tours  in  INDIA. 
PENINSULAR  &  ORIEN- 
TAL S.N.  CO. 

Full  information  from 

CUNARD  LINE,  24  State  St.,  N.  Y. 

EUROPEAN  TOURS  FREE 

We  operate  a  special  plan  oi  particular  intere5>t  to  persons  capable 
of  orpanizinK  their  own  European  Touring  Parlies  by  which  the 
organizer  secures  his  or  her  complete  expenses  free.  You  can 
easily  organize  a  party  with  our  help.  We  make  all  arrangements 
anfl  furnish  tour  manager.  Also 
tours  to  South  America.  Spain,  the 
Riviera,  Japan,  Hawaii  and  the 
Philippines.  For  full  particulars, 
address  Dept.  I. 

305  S.  Rebecca  Street 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


OPHAM 
OURS 


FIGHTING   IN   THE   FRENCH 

HILLS 

The  trenches — that  word  calls  before 
readers  of  current  war  news  a  pretty 
definite  picture.  But  we  have  heard  less 
about  the  artillery  and  the  wonderful 
telephone  control  of  the  far-off  batteries. 
The  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Times  whom  we  quote  saw  both  aspects 
of  the  French  battle  line  and  tells  what 
he  saw  in  a  very  graphic  way: 

T  stood  in  an  observation  trench  out  be- 
yond the  battle  line.  To  get  there  I  crawled 
on  my  hand.s  and  knees  and  was  not  al- 
lowed to  spe.'ik. 

Looking  thru  a  periscope  I  could  see  the 
German  trenches  only  twenty  yards  away. 
Between  was  a  maze  of  barbed  wire  entan- 
glements. 

An  officer  whispered  in  my  ear  to  notice 
how  some  of  the  barbed  wire  had  been  cut. 
When  we  crawled  back  to  comparative 
safety  he  explained  that  only  two  nights 
before  the  Germans  made  a  desperate  at- 
tack at  that  point,  cutting  half  way  thru 
the  wire  before  they   were  discovered. 

In  just  forty  seconds  the  French  artil- 
lery was  upon  them  ;  the  result  was  simply 
a  massacre.  It  was  scarcely  necessary  for 
the  French  infantry,  only  a  few  yards  away, 
to  fire  a  shot,  so  complete  was  the  work  of 
the  "seventy-fives." 

These  batteries,  which  were  'way  behind 
in  the  hills,  merely  received  a  telephoned 
message  from  the  trenches  to  fire  at  a  point 
they  could  not  see,  but  which  the  math- 
ematician at  the  trench  end  of  the  tele- 
phone mentioned  in  figures  with  the  most 
careful  precision.  .  .  . 

THE  INVISIBLE  WAR 

I  was  taken  to  an  observation  station  on 
a  mountain  top.  The  station  was  cleverly 
concealed  by  pine  boughs  to  prevent  dis- 
covery. 

We  were  at  the  edge  of  a  dense  pine  for- 
est. Sheer  down,  stretching  before  us  east 
and  west  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see.  was 
a  beautiful  rolling  valley,  apparently  sleep- 
ing in  the  warm  spring  sunshine.  Away  to 
the  north  was  another  range  of  high  hills. 
.  .  .  Thru  glasses  we  could  sweep  the  valley 
for  fifty  miles.  If  a  horse  or  cow  moved 
across  a  field,  miles  away,  we  could  see  it. 
If  a  dog  barked,  we  could  almost  hear  it, 
so  intense  was  the  silence  of  that  drowsy 
afternoon. 

We  could  distinguish  far  oif  a  narrow, 
wavy-white  line,  stretching  the  length  of 
the  valley  and  disappearing  in  the  distance. 
Nearer  to  us  and  parallel  we  saw  another 
long,  wavy  disappearing  line.  Those  lines 
were  the  trenches  of  the  complete  opposing 
armies.  In  them  were  nearly  half  a  million 
armed  men. 

But  aside  from  horse  and  cattle  grazing 
in  the  distant  pastures  we  could  not  see  a 
living  thing.  We  could  not  hear  a  sound 
beyond  the  bark  of  a  dog  and  the  sighing 
of  a  breeze  thru  our  pines. 

"This  is  modern  war,"  said  the  captain 
who  escorted  me.  "Since  the  first  day's  bat- 
tle I  have  not  seen  a  single  German  except 
prisoners." 

As  we  turned  to  leave  our  platform  the 
distant  rumble  of  heavy  artillery  broke  the 
silence.  We  could  see  white  puffs  of  smoke 
from  the  direction  of  the  French  batteries 
breaking  over  the  valley,  probably  ten  miles 
away.  .  .  . 

THIRTY   SECONDS  TO   KILL 

The  section  of  the  front  I  visited  is  one 
bristling  row  of  artillery  from  end  to  end. 
A  major  met  us  back  at  brigade  headquar- 
ters. He  carried  a  bouquet  of  violets.  He 
explained  that  we  must  be  careful  not  to 
be  seen  entering  the  artillery  obsei'vatory. 
He  added  naively  that  it  did  not  mutter  so 
much  on  our  account,  but  he  did  not  desire 
to  have  the  observatories  discovered.  Be- 
sides,  his   observers   were   valuable. 

He  smelt  his  violets  and  explained  that 
artillery    is    a    highly    scientific    branch    of 
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The  Pleasures 
of  an  Ocean 
Voyage 

You  cannot  go  abroad  for 
pleasure  this  year — but  you  can 
enjoy  the  influence  of  the  sea 
without  the  discomforts  of  an 
ocean  voyage. 

LONG  ISLAND'S 

vast    ocean    shoreline,    with    its 
many  resorts  beckons  you. 

Delightfully    cool    climate — surf 
bathing  and   all   outdoor   sports. 

Send  ten  cents  to  the  Gen'l 
Pass'r  Agent,  Long  Island 
R.R.,  Pennsylvania  Station, 
N.  v.,  for  beautiful  illus- 
trated book  covering  Long 
Island. 


"QUEEN  OF  SEA  TRIPS" 

Excursion  Fares 

Boston  and  Jacksonville  -       -  $45.00 

Boston  and  iMorlolk;     -       -       -  19.00 

Philadelphia  and  Boston  -       -  16. OO 

Philadelphia  and  Jacksonville  39. OO 

Baltimore  and  Boston         -       -  20.00 

Baltimore  and  Jacksonville     -  35.00 

Including     meals     and     stateroom     berth      on 
steamer.      Fine   steamers.      Best   service. 

Send    for    particulars. 
MERCHANTS  &  MINERS  TRANS.  CO. 

\V.    P.    Turner,    G.    P.    A.,    Baltimore,    Md. 
"Finest   Coastwise   Trips   in   the   World." 


Go 
To 


Bcrmuaa 

Golf,  Tennis,  Boating,  Bathing  and  Cycling 

Tours  Include  Hotels.  Shore  Excursions 
Lowfest  Rates 

Twin  Screw  S.  S.  "BERMUDIAN,"  10,518  tons 
displacement.  Electric    fans,    wireless    teleerapliy. 

Fastest,  ne^west  and  only  Steamer  landing 
passengers  at  the  dock  in  Bermuda  without 
transfer. 

For  illustrated  paniplilets  witli  information  apply  to 

A.  E.  OUTERBRIDGE  &  CO.,  Agents  Quebec 
S.  S.  Co.,  Ltd.,  29  Broadway,  New  York. 
THOS.  COOK  &  SON,  245  Broadway,  or  any 
Ticket  Agent. 


M 


All  A  1171/    4th  Lake.    Capacty  125,  Latest  equip- 
V/ll/\  If  IV    meot.      electricity,       ruDoing      water 
every  room.    Garage. 

&  Cottages    c.  S.  Longstaff.         Old  Forge.  N.  Y. 


Ross  Health  Resort  and  Arboriea  Inn 

IX  THE  PINES  OF  LONG  ISLAND.  Valuable  for  those  need- 
ing quiet  ani  rest  in  the  counTy.  Resi<ient  nurse  and  physicians. 
Write  for  booklet.  Telephone  5M.  Brenr.vood.  Address  Ross 
Health  Reson,  brentv%*ood,  I.    I. 

HOTEL  BRUNSWICK 

BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON.  MASS. 

Only  a  short  walk  from  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  and 
B.  &  A.  Stations.  Convenient  to  all  parts  of  the 
oily.       European    and    American    Plans.       Music. 

FRED    E.    JONES        .        -        -        .        Proprietor 


WILLIAMSTOWN 

BERKSHIRE   HILLS,   MASSACHUSETTS 

THE  GREYLOCK  S?^n 

At  the  Western  end  of   the   Mohawk  Trail 

SEND   FOR   COPY   OF 

"WllLlAM=TO\VN    TITE    Vlt-LAGE    BeAUTIFUL" 


service — that  the  lives  of  observers  were 
not  to  be  wasted. 

He  led  the  way  up  the  mountain  side  be- 
tween batteries,  perched  back  of  the  ridge 
and  observatories  that  sort  of  hung  on  the 
precipice,  overlooking  the  valley.  They  were 
covered  over  with  shrubbery  and  boughs  of 
trees  so  as  to  make  them  invisible. 

We  crawled  up  the  steep  steps,  cut  in 
the  mountain.  The  major  waved  us  to  stoop 
low  and  crawl  into  a  little  thatched  cave 
with  a  tiny  slit  in  the  foliage  thru  which 
we  could  see  the  operations.  He  waved  iiis 
bunch  of  violets  toward  the  valley,  speak- 
ing cheerfully  : 

"We  will  direct  fire  there  at  those  Ger- 
man trenches." 

The  bunch  of  violets  pointed  out  towai-d 
a  village  a  mile  away.  He  turned  his  scale 
telescope  to  a  poiut.  and  read  the  figures 
tlH-u  a  telephone  at  the  rear  which  con- 
nected with  the  battery.  We  leveled  our 
glasses  parallel  with  the  telescope. 

"It  will  take  just  thirty  seconds  after 
telephoning."  he  said. 

I  kept  my  eyes  to  the  glasses.  I  heard  a 
loud  roar  from  the  battery  behind  and  the 
scream  of  a  shell  iiassing  overhead.  Then  I 
saw  a  puff  of  smoke  and  heard  the  sound 
of  the  explosion  as  the  shell  struck  a  trench 
exactly  where  indicated. 

Overcome  with  admiration  of  this  marks- 
manship, I  dropt  my  glass  and  turned  to- 
ward the  major,  whose  face  was  buried  in 
the  bouquet  of  violets. 

We  went  into  several  observatories  be- 
fore going  over  the  ridge  to  visit  the  ni'^'n 
who  had  been  firing  at  things  they  did  not 
see,  but  who  followed  mathematical  instruc- 
tions with  deadly   accuracy. 

In  every  observatory  the  result  was  the 
same.  Thirty  seconds  after  telephoning 
came  the  explosion,  and  white  smoke  was 
soon  over  the  point  aimed  at  by  the  tele- 
scope.   .    .    . 

FALSE    BATTERIES    AND    KEAL    GARDENS 

In  a  strip  of  wood  between  real  batteries 
and  an  open  spiice,  where  false  batteries 
were  erected  for  the  purpose  of  being  pho- 
tographed from  German  aeroplanes  there 
was  a  fine  garden,  which  sprung  into  being 
as  a  result  of  the  soldiers'  leisure  between 
firing  cannon. 

There  are  model  flower  beds,  typically 
French  in  their  regular  formation,  with 
little  graveled  walks  between.  A  little  way 
off  was  an  outdoor  gymnasium  with  parallel 
bars  and  other  equipment. 

Further  down  the  hill  was  the  battery 
captain's  villa.  Like  all  the  other  houses  at 
the  front,  it  was  merely  an  underground 
dugout,  but  in  front  and  around  it  ran  lit- 
tle graveled  paths  with  flowers  growing  on 
either  side.  Cut  flowers  were  on  the  little 
table  and  an  empty  German  shell  was  used 
as  a  vase. 

WAR  AS  AN  ART 

The  officer  I  have  mentioned  said  to  me : 
"The  Germans  have  made  war  a  thing  of 
science.  They  make  it  begin  and  end  with 
science.  We  claim  that  science  only  goes  to 
:i  certain  point.  France  believes,  as  all  her 
history  proves,  that  from  the  point  where 
science  leaves  off  warfare  is  art.  Art  is  a 
thing  of  the  spirit  as  well  as  of  the  brain." 

This  same  spirit  is  ofttimes  humorous. 
I  noticed  it  a  dozen  times  daily.  For  in- 
stance, outside  a  cook's  dugout,  behind  a 
long  line  of  trenches,  I  saw  worked  with 
tiny  white  stones,  stuck  in  mud.  a  perfect 
picture  of  a  rabbit  entering  a  large  kettle. 
The  rabbit  was  waving  the  tricolor  joy- 
ously, altho  soon  to  become  a  soldier's 
dinner.    .    .    . 

The  best  commentary  on  the  French  com- 
missariat is  summed  up  in  a  single  sentence 
from  a  private  to  our  captain,  who  said  to 
him  :  "Do  you  get  enough  to  eat  here?" 

The  soldier  knew  the  captain  was  from 
(Jeneral  Headquarters.  He  knew  that  the 
captain's  question  invited  a  statement  of 
honest  fact.  He  saluted  respectfully  and 
said,   hesitatingly  : 

"Well,  don't  vou  think  we  might  have  a 
little  more  salad?" 

Our  captain  nearly  fainted.  Afterward 
he  gasped  to  me  the  French  equivalent  of 
"Wouldn't  that  jar  you?" 


Charming  Vacation  Spots 

await  you  in  the  lake  and 
mountain  country  of  Northern 
New  York  reached  by  the 

Delaware  &  Hudson 
Lines 

Shortest,  Quickest  and  Best 
Between  New  York  and  Montreal 

Saratoga  Springs,  Lake  George,  Lake 
Champlain,  Ausable  Chasm,  Lake 
Placid  and  Cooperstown,  with  their  his- 
toric associations  and  natural  beauty, 
are  among  the  best  known  of  the  many 
popular  centres  which  attract  a  host  of 
visitors  during  the  Summer  season. 

"  D.  &  H."  through  trains  leave  the  Nev^ 
York  Grand  Central  Terminal.  Sum- 
mer passengers  on  the  Hudson  River 
Boat  Lines  can  make  connections  with 
"D.  &  H."  trains  at  Albany  and  Troy. 

Summer  Paradise" 

contains  photographs 
1   descriptions    of 
ndreds  of  delight- 
I  places  to  choose 
rem  —  lake  resorts 
ith   boating     and 
shing  —  hotels 
nd  cottages  with 
inest  facilities  for 
tennis    and    golf. 
Send  six  cents  in 
stamps  to  cover 
mailing.    Ready 
May  1st. 
\   M.  J.  Powers 
G.  P  A^t. 
Albany,  N.Y. 
New  York  Cily 
loiorniation 
Boreao,1354  Broadway 


RAIL  AND 

STEAMER 

LINES 


THE  SPA  SANATORIUM 

A.  I.  Thayer.  M.D.,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.  near  Saratogra  Springs. 
Refined,  homelike,  well  equipped.  New  bath  house,  swimming 
pool.     Electric  and  Nauhe-m  baths.     Booklets. 

EASTON  SANITARIUM. 

For  tre-atmeut  of  Eldeily  People  needing  skilled 
care  and  attention:  also  for  nervous  and  mentally 
ill.  Superior  location.  Visit  here  before  select- 
ing a  place  elsewhere,  or  call  up  Dr.  Kinney  for 
particulars.       Phone   166T    Easton,    Pa. 

CALIFORNIA'S   EXPOSITIONS 

Mary  R.  (Gale)  Davis,  Principal  Lucia  Gale 
School  of  Rhythm  and  Correlated  Arts,  2003 
Columbia  road.  Washington,  D.  C,  invites  you 
to  join  her  special  party  for  34  days  of  Play 
and  Sightseeing  beginning  July  20th.  '  Your  girls 
will  be  giveti  person.il  care  and  chaperonage.  For 
information  write  Mrs.   Davis,  above  address. 
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Every  Motorist  Knows 

"The  Old  Oaken  Bucket" 

But  do  YOU  know  where  the  broad  high- 
way winds  about  that  self-same  "wide 
spreading  pond,  and  the  mill  that  stood  by- 
it"?  This  and  3,000  other  facts  which  will 
delight  the  New  England  motorist  are 
charmingly   told   by   L.   H.   Baker  in   the 

FAVORITE  MOTOR  WAYS 
OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

A  convenient  little  volume  which  gives  all 
the  information  you  require  on  the  best  tours  in  this  popular 
touring  country.  Contains  a  carefully  selected  list  of  the 
better   hotels  with   rates,  compiled   without   bias. 

Flexible  leather,  gold  stamped,  fully  illustrated.  Eight 
double  pages  of  clear  and  informing  road  maps  in  color. 
At  all  good  bookshops,  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  $2.00  by 

HENRY  Mac  NAIR,  Publisher,  334  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


The  Safest 
of  Them  All 

When  thinking  of  making  investments,  in- 
vestigate the  safety,  desirabiHty — exemp- 
tion from  all  taxes — of  the  Seven  Per  Cent 
California  Street  Improvement  Bonds, 


INVESTIGATE  BEFORE  INVESTING 

Non-fluctuating,  high 
grade,  absolute  security. 
Principal  and  interest 
payments  guaranteed. 


Trinity  6% 
First  7% 
Farm  8% 
Mortgages 


INCREASE  YOUR  IN- 
COME. VoLi  can  do  so  w;th  ab- 
solute safety.  Farm  values  are  higlier  ind  farm  securities 
more  desirable  than  ever. 

Trinity  Mortgage  and  Investment  Securities  Co. 

149  Broadway,  New  York  City 


17o 
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I  Send  for  Our  New  Booklet  on  I 


Write  for  information  to  The  Empire  Se- 
curities Company,  Hibernian  Building,  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

President  -  -  J.  Allen  Osmun 

President,  Whittier  National  Bank,  Home  Savings  Bank 


ODD 
LOTS 


BOND  J* 


Vice-President 
Secretary 


F.    E.    Thayer 
A.   H.   Conger 


^^  Over  28  per  cent,  of  the  p 

I  ■      millions  oE  dollars  worth  of  b 

I  ■      stock  that    changes    hands  = 

Iff       on  the  Stock   Exchange  is  h 

I  I       bought  and  sold  by  people  ^ 

^1       who  deal  in  odd  lots.  = 

We    have    published  a  = 

very    interesting    booklet  entitled   the    "Odd    Lot,"    out  = 

lining  how  and  «hy  to  buy  o<ld  lots  for  investment  and  ex-  = 

plaining  our  simple  plan  for  the  purchase  of  standard  securi-  = 

ties  in  any  amounts-one  share.  fi\e,  seventeen,  etc.     It  gives  = 

much  valuable  information  to  those  who  wish  to  invest  at  this  = 

opportune  time  when  securities  are  below  normal  levels.  = 

Free  Bookiet  C- 12  Oil  "Oeid  Lots''  1 

42   Broadway  1 

New  York  City  i 

=  Meinbers  New  York  Stock  Exchange  = 
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Sheldon,  Morgan  &  Co. 


The 

Mar  ket 

Place 


IN  THE  SECURITIES  MARKET 

There  was  great  activity  in  the  mar- 
ket for  securities  again  last  week,  trans- 
actions on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change amounting  to  5,426,144  shares, 
against  5,896,401  in  the  week  imme- 
diately preceding.  In  one  day  1,453,000 
shares  were  sold.  It  is  noticeable  that 
the  interest  of  the  public  is  now  shown 
in  the  market  for  bonds,  the  week's 
business  in  these  securities  rising  (from 
$21,155,000)  to  $32,549,000.  In  the  last 
four  years  the  average  for  the  corre- 
sponding week  was  less  than  $14,000,- 
000. 

While  there  was  an  advance  in  the 
prices  of  a  majority  of  the  bonds,  the 
week's  net  gains  in  the  share  list  were 
much  more  noticeable,  and,  as  a  rule, 
they  were  shown  by  the  industrial  com- 
panies which  have,  or  are  said  to  have, 
large  orders  for  war  supplies,  and  by 
the  copper  mining  companies.  For  near- 
ly all  the  leading  railroad  shares  prices 
were  higher,  and  the  upward  movement 
was  not  checked  by  the  announcement 
on  Tuesday  that  receivers  had  been  ap- 
pointed for  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
&  Pacific.  Even  for  the  New  Haven 
shares  there  was  an  increase  of  3 
points. 

The  market  is  affected  from  day  to 
day  by  certain  influences  that  are  mere- 
ly temporary,  but  there  are  underlying 
and  continuing  causes  which  have  been 
effective  and  may  be  so  for  some  time 
to  come.  A  rumor  about  a  great  order 
for  war  supplies  may  prove  to  be  with- 
out foundation,  but  there  is  abundant 
official  evidence  that  war  orders  have 
very  greatly  increased  our  exports,  and 
the  excess  of  exports  over  imports.  This 
excess  was  $719,813,000  for  the  nine 
months  ending  with  March,  and  in  the 
four  months  beginning  with  December 
it  was  $591,000,000.  The  condition  of 
business  has  improved,  and  the  outlook 
for  large  crops  is  highly  favorable.  The 
situation  has  warranted  &  general  ad- 
vance, and  higher  prices  for  the  shares 
of  several  manufacturing  companies 
were  due  naturally  to  their  greatly  in- 
creased profits. 

THE  TRAIN  CREW  LAWS 

Pennsylvania's  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  passed,  by  a  vote  of  135  to  68, 
a  bill  repealing  the  railroad  full-crew 
law  of  1911.  The  large  majority  indi- 
cates similar  action  in  the  Senate.  It  is 
provided  in  the  repeal  bill  that  power 
to  regulate  the  number  of  employees  on 
each  train  shall  be  given  to  the  state's 
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Public  Service  Commission.  This  is  as 
it  should  be.  The  number  of  men  serv- 
ing on  each  train  ought  not  to  be  deter- 
mined arbitrarily  by  a  statute,  which 
makes  no  allowance  for  the  varying  con- 
ditions. Obedience  to  the  law's  require- 
ments has  considerably  increased  the 
railroad  companies'  annual  expenses  for 
operation  and  has  served  no  good  pur- 
pose. The  bill  has  been  opposed  at  Har- 
risburg  by  labor  unions,  and  the  lead- 
ing speaker  against  it  in  the  Hou^e 
was  the  Socialist  member,  James  H. 
Maurer. 

A  similar  repeal  bill  in  the  New  York 
Legislature  has,  unfortunately,  failed 
to  become  a  law,  altho  it  was  passed  by 
the  Senate.  When  the  vote  was  taken  in 
the  Assembly,  or  House,  there  was  a 
small  majority  in  its  favor,  but  the 
number  of  affirmative  votes  was  not 
sufficient.  There  were  eight  votes  lack- 
ing. And  so  no  action  was  taken  before 
the  end  of  the  session,  which  was  at 
hand.  This  repeal  bill,  like  the  one  in 
Pennsylvania,  empowers  the  Public 
Service  Commission  to  determine  the 
size  of  each  train's  crew. 

COPPER 

Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  war 
the  price  of  our  coooer  fell  below  twelve 
cents  a  pound.  Thruout  last  week  the 
price  was  rising,  and  at  the  end  it  was 
eighteen  cents,  while  twentj^-one  cents 
was  paid  for  special  Lake  Superior 
brands.  With  this  advance  in  the  price 
of  the  metal,  the  prices  of  the  shares  of 
copper  companies  have  moved  upward. 
Stock  of  the  Amalgamated  Copper  Com- 
pany was  sold  last  week  at  79^4.  A  few 
months  ago  the  price  was  48.  On  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  last  week 
there  were  gains  for  all  the  copper 
shares — Amalgamated,  2%  ;  Anaconda, 
1%;  Chino,  2%;  Inspiration,  4%;  Mia- 
mi, 2%;  Utah,  5H.  A  few  months  ago 
the  companies  producing  copper  were 
operated  at  about  fifty  per  cent  of  their 
capacity;  now  the  proportion  ranges 
from  seventy-five  to  ninety  ner  cent. 
The  price  of  the  metal  is  hierher  now 
than  it  has  been  at  any  time  since 
the  summer  preceding  the  panic  of 
1907. 

Cooper  prices  are  high  because  the 
metal  is  needed  in  the  manufacture  of 
ammunition.  England  and  France  want 
it.  Our  own  manufacturers  must  have 
it  if  they  are  to  fill  their  foreign  orders. 
Our  exports,  which  have  been  growing, 
are  not  yet  equal  to  the  quantities 
shipped  in  normal  times,  when  Germany 
and  Austria  took  forty-five  per  cent  of 
our  surplus,  and  the  demand  for  con- 
sumption at  home,  war  orders  exclud- 
ed, has  not  its  normal  force,  but  there 
is  a  market  abroad,  or  at  the  war  order 
factories  in  this  country,  for  all  that 
can  be  produced.  In  no  other  war  has 
there  been  such  a  consumption  of  am- 
munition. Near  St.  Mihiel,  not  long  ago, 
20,000  shells  were  used  in  ninety  min- 
utes. It  is  said  that  the  British  at  Neuve 
Chapelle  used  more  ammunition  than 
was  consumed  in  the  entire  Boer  war. 
For  much  of  the  ammunition  copper, 
or  brass,  is  required.  Some  predict  that 
prices  will  continue  to  rise. 


New  England 

The  Vac  at  ion  Land 


#>        '-iAA.^ 


MountDesertj  y^^^^^^^^ 


One  of  the  world's  most 

villas  and  gardens. 

of    its   s"',^""",;    fcallv.   And 

,„J;-Xbo'r„.'wes   a. 


Essential  to  your  wise 
summer  planning. 

The  practical  facts  you  need 
to  make  the  best  arrangements 
tor  your  vacation. 

Containing  Hsts  of  summer 
hotels,    boarding    houses    and 

WITH    RATES,  capacity 
and  other  useful  information. 

kJ^u^'^"!  "°""'3ins.  tbe  Maine. 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  Lakes 
and  Hoods.  Berk-hire  Hills  Cape 
Cod.  Mariba's  Vineyard.  Nan.ucket 
Penobscot  Bay.  M,.  Desea  and  the 
ocean  coas:  of  6ve  states  are  covered. 

Send  for  booklet  B-state 
region  you  prefer. 


J.. 


The  White  Mountains 

of  New  Hampshire 

Vacation  pleasures  under  unique 
and  delightful  conditions. 

Motoring   on    wonderful    roads 
thousands  of  feet  above  the  sea. 

Golf,  tennis,   tramping,    climbing, 
riding,  up  near  the  clouds. 

Scenic  beauty  unrivalled  in  Eastern 
America. 

Social  life  of  the  highest  and  most 
interesting  type. 

Magnificent    hotels    and    splendid 
boarding  houses. 

Send  for  booklet  C. 
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N.  Y.,    N.  H. 

&  H.  R.  R. 
B.&M.R.R. 
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BEFORE  YOU   INVEST 

consult  "The  Open  Market  for  Unlisted  Securities,"  featured  weekly  in  The  Annalist. 
An  opportunity  to  obtain  authoritatize  bid  and  asking  prices  on  unlisted  and  inactive 
stocks  and  bonds. 

Thousand';  of  business  men   and  investors  constitute  the  growing  body   of   readers   of 

THE    ANIMALISX 

A   Weekly  Journal   of  Finance,   Commerce  and   Economics 

$4  a  year  On  newsstands  lOc 

Sample  copy  free   on   request 
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^DUTCH 

•^BULBS 


From 

Now 

Until 

July  1st 

-Not 

Later 


quantities,  an 


Hyacinths,  Tulips,    Narcissi, 
Crocus,  give,  for  a  small  out- 
lay of    time  and   money,  an 
abundance  of   flowers  in   the 
house  from   December  until 
Easter.and  inthe8arden,from 
earliest  spring  until  the  mid- 
_        die   of   May.     Bulbs   are 
growrn  almost  exclusively 
in  Holland,  in  enormous 
)ld  at  very  low  prices.     Usually 
they  cost  double  before  reaching  you. 

By  ordering  from  us  now  instead  of  waiting  until  Fall, 
you  make  a  large  saving,  get  a  superior  quality  of  Bulbs  not 
usually  to  be  obtained  at  any  price  in  this  country,  and 
have  a  much  larger  list  of  varieties  to  select  from. 

Our  orders  are  selected  and  packed  in  Holland,  and 
are  shipped  to  our  customers  immediately  upon  their 
arrival  in  the  best  possible  condition. 

If  you  wish  to  take  advantage  of  our  very  low  prices, 
we  must  have  your  order  not  later  than  July  1st,  as 
we  import  Bulbs  to  order  only.  They  need  not  be  paid 
for  until  after  delivery,  nor  taken  if  not  satisfactory. 
(References  required  from  new  customers.)  For  prices 
on  smaller  quantities  see  onr  impart  price  list,  the  most 
comprehensive  catalogue  of  Bulbs  published,  may  be  had 
for  the  asking. 

A  FEW  PRICES  P« 

Fine  Mixed  Hyacinths     •     - 
Fine  Mixed  Tulips      .     -     - 
Narcissus  Poeticus  Omatus 
Double  Daffodils         ... 
Narcissus  Empress  (Monstera) 
Narcissus  Golden  Spur 
Spanish  Iris.  Splendid  Mixture 

EIJLIOn  NURSERY,  508  Magee  BIdg..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


PlOO 

Per  500 

52  90 

$14  00 

70 

3  25 

75 

3  50 

1  90 

8  75 

3  GO 

13  50 

2  30 

10  00 

55 

2  00 

Autograph 


of  Celpbrities   Bought   and    Sold. 
Send    for    price   lists. 
1  offDre     Walter  R.   Benjamin.  225  .^th   A.V.,  N.Y. 
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Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Atlantic  Building.  51  Wall  St  ,  New  York 

Insures  Against  Marine  and  Inland  Transportation 
Risk  and  Will  Issue  Policies  Making  Loss  Pay- 
able in  Europe  and  Oriental  Countries 

Chartered  b.v  the  State  of  New  York  in  1S42. 
was  precc'ded  by  a  stock  compan.v  of  a  similar 
name.  Tlie  latter  company  was  liquidated  and 
part  of  its  capital,  to  tlie  extent  of  $100, 000, 
was  used  with  consent  of  the  stockholders,  by 
the  .Atlantic  SIntual  Insurance  Company  and 
repaid  with  a  bonus  and  interest  at  the  expira- 
tion of  two  years. 
Dnrinir  its  existence  the  eom- 
panv     has    insured    iiropertv 

to    the   value   of .$27.964. 57S.1TO. 00 

Received  premiums  thereon  to 

the   extent    of 287.324.890.09 

raid  losses  during  that  period         143.820,874.90 
Issued     certiticates    of     profits 

to    dealers 90,801,110.00 

Of  which  there  have  been  re- 
deemed      83,811,450.00 

I..:ivinp;  outstanding  at  pres- 
ent  time 6,989,660.00 

Iiiierest    paid    CD    certificates 

ainmints    to 23,020,223.85 

On  December  31,  1914,  the  as- 
sets of  the  company  amount- 
ed   to 14,101.674.46 

The  profits  of  the  company  revert  to  the  as- 
sured and  are  divided  annually  upon  the  pre- 
miums terminated  during  the  year,  thereby 
reducing   the   cost   of   insurance. 

For    such    dividends,     certificates    are     issued 
sub.ipct    to    dividends    of    interest    until    ordered 
to  be  redeemed,  in  accordance  with  the  charter. 
A.    A.    RAVEN.    Chairman   of   the    Board 
CORIXET.IUS    ET-DERT,    Pres. 
WALTER    WOOD    PARSONS.    Vice-Pres. 
CHARLES    E.    FAY,    2d    Vice-Pres, 
G.    STANTON    FLOVD-.TQNES.    See. 


Insurance 

Conducted  by 
W.  E.    UNDERWOOD 


THE  CONNECTICUT  FIGURES 

The  annual  fire  insurance  report  of 
the  Connecticut  Insurance  Department, 
a  bulky  volume  of  1086  pages,  covering- 
the  operations,  financial  condition  and 
kindred  information  of  the  companies 
within  that  jurisdiction  during  the  year 
1914  contains,  as  usual,  an  analysis  of 
the  business  for  that  period.  The  de- 
tailed figures  of  164  companies  are  pre- 
sented: ten  stock  and  fourteen  mutual 
companies  of  Connecticut,  eighty  stock 
and  nineteen  mutual  companies  of  other 
American  states,  and  forty-one  stock 
companies  of  foreign  countries.  Fifty 
companies  —  twenty-eight  stock  and 
twenty-two  mutual — made  a  profit  on 
their  underwriting  and  114  scored 
losses.  Of  each  group  taken  by  itself, 
we  find  that  the  ten  Connecticut  stock 
companies  show  a  net  loss  of  $1,362,338; 
the  eighty  stock  companies  of  other 
states  a  loss  of  $4,191,332;  forty-one 
foreign  companies  a  loss  of  $3,449,726; 
fourteen  Connecticut  mutuals,  a  loss  of 
$21,783;  nineteen  mutuals  of  other 
states,  a  profit  of  $228,471. 

Going  more  into  details,  we  find  the 
following  for  each  one  of  the  five 
groups : 

Ten  Connecticut  stock  companies — 
Earned  underwriting  income,  $48,279,- 
140;  losses  incurred,  $29,361,617;  under- 
writing expenses  incurred,  $20,279,861; 
underwriting  loss,  $1,362,338;  net  gain 
from  investments,  $117,458;  net  de- 
crease in  surplus,  $1,244,880. 

Eighty  other  state  stock  companies — 
Earned  underwriting  income,  $159,525,- 
246;  losses  incurred,  $98,930,064;  un- 
derwriting expenses  incurred,  $64,786,- 
514;  underwriting  loss,  $4,191,333;  net 
gain  from  investments,  $2,382,748;  net 
increase  in  surplus,  $1,808,585. 

Forty-one  foreign  stock  companies — 
Earned  underwriting  income,  $83,596,- 
771;  losses  incurred,  $53,642,525;  un- 
derwriting expenses  incurred,  $33,403,- 
972;  underwriting  loss,  $3,449,726;  net 
gain  from  investments,  $4,024,104;  net 
increase  in   surplus,   $574,378. 

Fourteen  Connecticut  mutuals — 
Earned  underwriting  income,  $310,464; 
losses  incurred,  $192,273;  underwriting 
expenses  incurred,  $139,973;  under- 
writing loss,  $21,783;  net  gain  from  in- 
vestments, $61,034;  net  increase  in  sur- 
plus, $39,252. 

Nineteen  other  state  mutuals — 
Earned  underwriting  income,  $4,769,- 
119;  losses  incurred,  $3,026,598;  under- 
writing expenses  incurred,  $1,514,050; 
underwriting  profit,  $228,471;  net  loss 
on  investment  income,  $656,413,  net  de- 
crease in  surplus,  $427,942. 

As  will  be  observed,  the  companies 
comprizing  the  first  four  groups  lost 
money   on   their  underwriting,   the   ag- 
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Taussig,  Frank  William,  SOME  ASPECTS 
OF  THE  T.ARIFF  QUESTION.  8ro. 
Cloth.  385  pages,  6  charts.  $2.00  net. 
An  acknowledged  authority  on  the  tariff 
discusses  tlie  effects  of  protection  on  sev- 
eral  representative   American   industries. 

Carver,  Thomas  Nixon,    ESSAYS    IN    SO- 

CI.\L  JUSTICE.  8;o.  Cloth.  429  pages. 
$j.oo  net.  An  attempt  to  deline  the  prin- 
ciples of  human  conflict  and  social  justice 
from  the  viewpoint  of  economic  compe- 
tition. 

Kittredge,  George  Lymaui,  CHAUCER  AND 

HIS  POETRY.  Szo.  Cloth.  2,10  pages. 
$1.25  net.  Chaucer's  chief  poetical  writ- 
ings are  studied  as  works  of  art  and  in- 
terpretations of  human  nature. 

Durand,  Edward  Dana,  THE  TRUST  PROB 

LEM.  Szo.  Cloth.  145  pages.  $1.00  net. 
Contains  chapters  dealing  with  the  need 
of  regulation  and  the  advantages  of  com- 
bination. .'Mso  includes  the  text  of  recent 
Federal  Acts. 

Complete    Catalogue    sent    free    upon    request. 
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EVERY  MARRIED  COUPLE 

and  all  who  contemplate  marriage 

SHOULD    OWN 

this  complete  iDtormativc  book 

"THE    SCIENCE    OF    A 
NEW  LIFE" 

By  JOHN   COWAN.  M.  D. 

Unfolds  the  secrets  of  married  happi- 
ness, so  often  revealed  too  late  !  It  con- 
tains 29  chapters  including':  Marriage 
and  lis  Advan'ages.  Age  at  Which  to 
Mnrry.  Law  o*  Choice.  Love  Analysed. 
(JiialitiesOneShoiiId  Avoidin  Choosing. 
Anatomy  of  Reproduction.  Ainative- 
ness.  Continence.  Children.  Genms. 
Conception.  Pregnancy.  Confinement. 
TWILIGHT  SLEEP.  Nursing.  Sterility.  Hou-  a  Happy  Married 
Lite  is  Secured.  Special  Edition.  Price  $2  postpaid.  Descriptive 
circular  giving  full  and  complete  table  of  contents  mailed  FREE. 

J.  S.  Ogilvie  Publishing  Co.,  gfew  Ygrrcity 

MANUSCRIPT 

Suitable  for  CLOTH  BOUND  BOOK  issue;  any 
fleUl,  25,000  words  and  upwards,  carefully  read 
and  considered  WITHOTTT  cbarsre.  Pnblishpd 
under  onr  imprint  .  nd  nianaacment.  in  .\-l  strip, 
if  accepted.  Copy  must  be  forwarded  COMPLETE 
to  warrant  examination.  Roxburgh  Pub.  Co., 
Inc..     Boston,    Mass. 


Poultry  Paper 

44-124  Page  periodical,  up-to- 
date;  tells  all  you  want  to 
know  about  care  and  man- 
agement of  poultry  lot  pleas- 
ure or  profit.  Four  months 
for   10  cents. 

POULTRY  ADVOCATE 
Dcpt.216,Syracuse,N.Y. 


ORATIONS,  Addresses,    Debates,  Essays,  etc.  prepared  lo 
order.     Manuscripts  revised  and   reconstructed.      Out- 
lines furnished.     Twelve  years'  experience. 
P.     A.    MILLER'S   LITERARY    AGENCY,     DAYTON,     O. 


Romeike's  Press  Clippings 

are  used  nowadays  by  every  modern 
up-to-date  business  man ;  tbey  bring 
j'ou  in  constant  touch  with  all  public 
and  private  wants,  and  supply  you  with 
new? 'bearing  upon  any  line  of  busi- 
ness. We  read  for  our  subscribers  all 
the  important  papers  published  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad.  If  you  have 
never  used  press  clippings,  drop  us  a 
postal  and  we  will  show  how  they  can 
be  of  advantage  to  you.  Write  for 
booklet  and  terms. 

ROMEIKE.  INC.        lOfi-l  10 Seventh  Ave.  New  York  Crtr 
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gregate  being  $9,025,180,  and  those  of 
the  fifth  group  made  a  profit  of  but 
$228,471.  This  gives  us  a  net  under- 
writing loss  by  the  whole  number  of 
$8,796,709. 

The  net  investment  gains  made  by 
the  companies  of  the  first  four  groups, 
aggregating  $6,585,344,  partially  re- 
paired the  losses  incurred  on  the  insur- 
ance side  of  the  year's  operations  and 
resulted  in  a  net  increase  in  surplus  of 
$1,177,334.  A  reversed  situation  of  af- 
fairs, it  will  be  observed,  obtains  in  the 
fifth  group,  composed  of  other  state 
mutual  companies.  They  made  an  un- 
derwriting profit  of  $228,471  but  suf- 
fered a  net  investment  loss  of  $656,413, 
leaving  their  account  $427,942  to  the 
bad. 

The  difficulties  and  complexities  of  the 
fire  insurance  business,  as  well  as  the 
ability  and  skill  with  which  it  is  con- 
ducted, will  be  appreciated  when  we 
note  that  the  underwriting  loss  of 
$8,796,709  and  investment  gain  of  $6,- 
585,344  are  the  close  results  achieved 
after  handling  a  gross  income  of  $342,- 
114,570. 

Glancing  at  the  results  of  individual 
companies,  we  find  that  eight  of  the  ten 
Connecticut  stock  companies,  five  of  the 
fourteen  Connecticut  mutuals,  fifty- 
nine  of  the  eighty  stock  companies  of 
other  states,  six  of  the  nineteen  mu- 
tuals of  other  states  and  thirty-six  of 
the  forty-one  foreign  companies  show 
an  underwriting  loss.  Altho  a  larger 
proportionate  number  of  mutuals  man- 
aged to  make  a  profit,  the  net  total  for 
the  entire  thirty-three,  on  an  earned 
underwriting  income  of  $5,079,683,  was 
but  $206,688. 

Considered  as  a  whole,  the  state  of 
the  fire  insurance  business  as  revealed 
by  the  latest  Connecticut  report  is  not 
a  just  subject  for  adverse  legislation  by 
any  of  the  states. 


L.  E.  S.,  Griffin  Corners.  N.  Y.— The 
company  you  ask  about  is  first  class  :n 
every  respect. 

S.  C.  W..  McAllisterville.  Pa.— The  com- 
pany you  name  is  doubtless  in  process  of 
organization.  The  name  does  not  occur  in 
auy  lists  to  which  I  have  access.  As  an  in- 
vestment I  regard  stock  of  that  character 
as  a  pure  speculation  with  the  chances  of 
loss  extremely  good. 

G.  R.  K.,  Erie.  Pa.— The  internal  affairs 
of  the  company  you  inquire  about  are  far 
from  satisfactory.  On  the  face  of  the  last 
financial  statement  accessible  (December 
31.  1913)  it  is  solvent  and  shows  a  good 
surplus.  Rut  my  opinion  of  it  as  a  perma- 
neut  insurer  is  adverse. 

n.  McL.,  Neche.  N.  D.— The  card  yon 
send  affords  no  information.  It  is  the  ad- 
vertisement of  a  "registry"  company  which 
may  or  may  not  possess  financial  resources. 
The  accident  policy  it  offers  is  issued  by 
some  accident  insurance  companv  the  name 
of  which  is  withheld.  Until  thatis  revealed 
no  conclusion  is  possible. 
.  M.  S.  W..  Marietta.  Ga.— Roth  the  orig- 
inal comijany  and  its  reinsurer  seem  to  have 
had  a  troubled  existence.  And  now  vour 
policy  is  again  transferred  to  another  com- 
pany. The  repoi-ts  I  have  of  the  latter  are 
not  encouraging.  Your  security  lies  in  tak- 
ing insurance  in  a  thoroly  established  com- 
pany. It  is  imprudent  to  support  life  in- 
suraiif-e  companies  that  are  organized  prin- 
cipally for  the  purpose  of  affording  profes- 
sional promoters  and  stock  salesmen  a  hand- 
.soine  livelihood.  Your  i)olicv  mav  pass  by 
reinsniance  to  any  number  of  companies 
of  that  class. 
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'^tattdavd'*  Built-in  Bath 


You  can  afford  and  should  have  a  ^'«$tandard''  Built-in 
Bath  in  your  home.  They  are  far  superior  in  sanita- 
tion and  convenience  to  the  bath  on  feet.  Yet,  they 
cost  but  little  more  and  their  quality  is  assured  by  the 
"'Standard"  Green  and  Gold  label. 

Easier  To  Clean      More  Sanitary      Inexpensive 

15tandard"  Built-in  Baths  (like  "Conred"  pattern  shovtT\  above)  are  made 
complete  in  one  piece,  porcelain  enameled  inside  and  out,  combining  the 
beauty  of  china  with  the  strength  of  iron.  The  outside  surface  is  as  permanent 
and  easy  to  clean  as  the  inside.  They  are  made  for  building  into  right  or  left 
comer,  in  a  recess,  or  into  wall  at  back.  They  are  five  inches  lower  than  the 
ordinary  bath,  yet  have  better  bathing  accommodations. 

Ask  your  Architect  or  Plumber  about  "Standard"  Built-in  Baths,  or  see  all 
patterns  in  the  1$tattdard"  Showrooms.  Our  books  'Standard"  "Built-in 
Baths"  and  "Modem  Bathrooms"  showing  complete  line  of  '^Standard" 
Plumbing  Fixtures,  sent  free  upon  request  to  persons  interested.  If  possible, 
send    name    of    Architect  or    Plumber    when    writing    for    booklets. 

Standard  c3amtats  1Dfe*  Co. 


Dept.    M 


'Standard"    SHOWROOMS 


Pittsburgh 


New  York 35-37  W.31st  Street 

Boston 186-200  Devonshire  Street 

Philadelphia 1215  Walnut  Street 

Washington,  D.  C Southern  Bldg. 

Pittsburgh 106  Federal  Street 

Chicago 900  S.  Mich.  Avenue 

St.  Louis 100-102  N.  Fourth  St. 

Cleveland 4409  Euclid  Avenue 

Cincinnati 633  Walnut  Street 

Toledo 311-321  Erie  Street 


Erie . . ; 128-130  West  Twelfth  St. 

Louisville 319-323  West  Main  St. 

Nashville 315-317  10th  Ave.,  South 

New  Orleans 846-866  Baronne  St. 

Houston,  Tex Preston  &  Smith  St. 

San  Antonio,  Tex 212  Losoya  St. 

Fort  Worth.Tex Front  &  Jones  Sts. 

San  Francisco Bialto  Bldg. 

Toronto.  Can 59  Richmond  St.,  E. 

Hamilton.  Can 20  Jackson  St,  W. 


CALL   AT  A    'jJtattdaPd*"  SHOWROOM    BEFORE    MAKIN6    YOUR    SELECTION 


For36  years  we  have  been  paying  our  custom- 
ers the  highest  returns  consistent  with  con- 
servative methods.  First  mortgaee  loans  ol 
f200  and  up  which  we  can  recommend  after  the 
most  thorough  personal  investigration.  Ptease 
asU  ior  Li>an  IJst  No.  710.  S3?  Certificaies 
ot  Deposit  ,.1-So   i.r  sa-.  ing  in\-e~tors. 


PERKINS.  X.   CP^Lr«« 


GET      THE       SAVING       HABIT 

Tbe    babit   of   savins   bas   been   tbe   salvation 
of   many   a   mail.      It   increases   his   self-respect 
and    makes   bim    a    more   useful   member  of   so- 
ciety.    If  a  man  bas  no  one  but  himself  to  pro- 
vide   for    he    may    be   concerned    simpl.v    in    ac- 
cumulatinj;   a   snfficient  snm   to  support  bim   in 
bis  old  age.      i  his  can  t)est  be  effected  by  pur- 
chasing an  annuity  as  issued  by  the  Home  Life 
Insurance    Compan.y    of    New    York.      This   will 
.vield    a    mucb   larijer    income    than    can    be    ob- 
tained from  an.v  other  alisolutely  secure  Invest- 
ment.     For   a    sample   poller    write   to 
HOME  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
Geo.    E.    Ide,    President. 
256  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 
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F.  A.  Ringler  Co. 

DESIGNING 
PHOTO  =  ENGRAVING 

— AND— 

ELECTROTYPING 


21  and  23  Barclay  Street  to 
26  and  28  Park  Place 
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Come  where  life  is  ideal  for  either  rest  or  recreation. 
Enjoy  outdoor  pleasures  in  this  invigorating  air — 
the  highest  point  east  of  the  Rockies.  Golf,  tennis, 
autoing,  riding,  driving,  tramping  over  the  moun- 
tains.    Delightful  social  life  in  the  evening. 

A  comfortable  old-fashioned  inn  and  a  sumptuous  modern  hotel 
in  one  homelike  place.  Milk  and  cream  from  Biltmore  Dairies, 
water  from  the  slopes  of  the  mountain.  When  it's  90  in  the 
North,  it's  barely  70  here — and  cool  enough  for  blankets  at  night. 
No  mosquitoes.     Write  at  once  for  booklet  and  terms. 


Grove   Park   Inn, 

Sunset  Mountain, 

Asheville,  N.  C 


THE  SUMMER  COMFORT  HOTEL 
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JUST      A      WORD 

A  good  friend  of  The  Independent 
has  just  brought  to  our  attention  a  let- 
ter addrest  on  November  29,  1878,  to 
Dr.  William  Hayes  Ward  by  the  famous 
Abolitionist,  William  Lloyd  Garrison. 
It  is  written  with  reference  to  the  thir- 
tieth anniversary  of  The  Independent, 
and  is  good  reading  in  this  sixty-sev- 
enth year  of  its  progressive  develop- 
ment. Therefore  we  print  it  in  full: 

Dear  Sir — In  the  vicissitudes  attend- 
ant upon  periodicals  of  every  descrip- 
tion— so  many  appearing  and  disappear- 
ing within  a  comparatively  short  period, 
after  fruitless  efforts  to  give  them  per- 
manence— your  coming  thirtieth   anni- 
versary   number    of    The    Independent 
must  be  an  event  especially  gratifying 
alike  to   all  who   are   concerned  in   its 
management,     as     showing    a    marked 
longevity  and  a  steadfast  appreciation 
,    on  the  part  of  its  patrons.   Certainly, 
the  most  reliable  and  effective  recom- 
mendation  of   any  periodical   is   to   be 
found  in  its  real  merits;  which,  in  the 
case    of    The    Independent,    have    long 
since  been  recognized  to  the  extent  of 
securing  for  it  a  very  wide  circulation, 
and  placing  it  conspicuously  among  the 
most  readable,  instructive,  and  practical 
religious  journals  of  the  day.  Its  editor- 
ial   department   is    ably   sustained;    its 
list  of  contributors   large,  varied,  and 
strong;  its  ruling  spirit  without  bigotry 
or  dogmatism;  and  its  scope  such  as  to 
include   much   that   pertains   to   litera- 
ture, science,  art,  religious  and  secular 
intelligence,    and    the    most    important 
events  connected  with  the  political  his- 
tory and  destiny  of  the  country — afford- 
ing in  the  aggregate,  annually,  a  large 
amount  of  useful  information  at  a  very 
cheap  rate. 

Very  cordially  yours, 

Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison. 


IF    YOU    GO    CAMPING 

Inside  tent  poles  are  an  abomination 
unless  the  tent  is  a  large  one;  try  to 
rig  your  shelter  by  means  of  guy  ropes 
attached  to  trees  or  with  ropes  and 
outside  poles. 

If  your  boat  upsets,  don't  try  to 
climb  on  board;  place  your  hands  on 
the  stern  and  paddle  to  sho"re.  Enough 
air  will  be  imprisoned  under  the  boat 
to  float  it  and  several  persons. 

If  you  sleep  on  the  floor  of  your  tent, 
be  sure  that  the  earth  is  hollowed  away 
beneath  at  the  point  where  your  hip 
rests — otherwise  that  part  of  your  an- 
atomy will  remind  you  of  its  presence 
thruout  the  night. 

A  good  cook-kit  for  a  small  party  is 
one  of  the  old-fashioned  tin  dinner 
pails,  with  prest — not  soldered — seams. 
Its  compartments,  when  separated,  pro- 
vide a  variety  of  vessels  for  boiling, 
baking  or  frying. 

Should  a  cold  night  catch  you  with 
insufficient  covering,  wrap  up  a  hot 
stone  or  a  bottle  of  hot  water  at  your 
feet;  with  the  extremities  warm,  the 
balance  of  the  body  may  be  more  or 
less  neglected. 

The  open-front  tent  or  lean-to  is,  in 
spite  of  appearances,  one  of  the  warm- 
est of  tents;  it  should  be  pitched  with 
its  back  to  the  wind  and  the  camp  fire 
kept  burning  in  front.  Its  shape  is  such 
as  to  reflect  the  heat  down  upon  the 
sleepers  instead  of  allowing  most  of  it 
to  escape. 

A  camp  bed  which  has  some  little 
spring  and  will  keep  you  off  the  ground 
is  made  by  driving  four  crotched  sticks 
into  the  soil  and  fitting  them  with  cross- 
pieces.  Enough  heavier  saplings  are 
laid  across  to  support  your  weight  and 
the  whole  covered  with  hemlock  browse, 
your  blankets  being  spread  on  top. 

As  a  variation  of  corn,  fish,  etc., 
roasted  in  the  ashes  or  fried  over  the 
coals,  try  the  method  of  placing  hot 
stones  in  a  shallow  pit,  covering  them 
with  damp  cloths  or  leaves  with  the  edi- 
bles placed  on  them,  adding  more  leaves 
and  filling  the  pit  level  with  earth.  The 
effect  is  that  of  steaming  and  the  re- 
sults are  excellent. 

For  small  camps  one  of  the  pocket 
cook-kits,  supplemented  by  a  reflecting 
baker,  will  supply  all  ordinary  needs; 
but  where  many  are  in  the  party  or 
where  the  location  is  to  be  more  or  less 
permanent,  a  camp  stove  is  almost  a 
necessity.  If  your  tent  has  a  built-in 
floor  cloth,  pack  along  a  small  oil- 
stove;  then  you  can  cook  indoors  on 
rainy  days. 

No  matter  how  waterproof  the  tent, 
a  long  continued  rain  is  almost  certain 
to  dampen  the  interior  walls  or  to  work 
into  the  inside.  To  prevent  this,  rig  a 
fly  over  the  tent — this  adds  to  the  cool- 
ness in  hot  weather  because  of  the  air 
space,  besides  shedding  rain  effectually; 
dig  a  shallow  ditch  around  the  outside 
to  carry  off  the  surplus  water,  and,  if 
the  extra  weight  is  not  objectionable, 
a  sod-cloth  or  even  a  floor-cloth  will 
repay  the  extra  trouble  of  transporta- 
tion. 
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FIGHTING  WITH  FUMES— A  HUMANE  INNOVATION  ? 


MODERN  warfare  is  a  branch  of  applied 
chemistry.  In  the  taking  of  life  and  in  the 
saving  of  it  the  chemist  has  been  the  leading 
spirit.  The  products  of  his  laboratory  propel 
the  submarine  and  aeroplane,  project  the  bombshell  thru 
the  air  and  explode  it  at  its  target.  It  is  also  thru  his 
skill  that  wounds  are  quickly  healed,  that  suffering  is 
alleviated  and  that  the  plague  no  longer  follows  in  the 
wake  of  armies,  slaying  more  than  the  soldiers.  Thus 
chemistry  hovers  over  the  battlefield  in  a  double  guise — 
as  angel  of  destruction  and  angel  of  healing. 

The  newest  weapon  which  the  chemist  has  put  into 
the  hands  of  fighting  man  has  this  dual  aspect,  for  it 
appears  to  be  both  effective  and  merciful.  The  English 
report  that  the  fumes  generated  by  the  new  German  ap- 
paratus at  Ypres  irritated  the  eyes  of  the  soldiers  so 
they  could  not  take  aim  and  drove  them  out  of  their 
trenches,  staggering  blindly  to  the  rear.  They  also  re- 
port that  the  number  of  fatalities  was  surprizingly  small 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  men  temporarily  incapaci- 
tated. Some  were  suffocated  where  they  lay,  others  died 
later  of  bronchitis  or  pneumonia  resulting  from  the  in- 
jury to  their  throats  and  lungs.  But  most  of  those  who 
were  overcome  by  the  gas  were  revived  by  fresh  air  and 
suffered  no  permanent  harm.  Shrapnel  and  explosive 
bombs,  on  the  contrary,  cut,  bruise  and  mangle  the  body, 
and  those  who  are  not  killed  have  to  endure  prolonged 
torture  and  perhaps  be  maimed  for  life.  In  this  con- 
nection we  should  remember  that  the  Animal  Rescue 
League  has  adopted  asphyxiation  by  gas  instead  of 
shooting  as  the  most  humane  way  of  putting  poor  dogs 
and  cats  out  of  their  misery. 

IF  later  experience  confirms  these  first  reports  it  would 
seem  then  that  a  real  step  has  been  made  in  the  direc- 
tion of  making  war  humane.  It  comes  apparently  nearer 
to  that  ideal  weapon  of  offense  which  shall  instantane- 
ously render  the  enemy  incapable  of  resistance  with  the 
least  possible  danger  of  death  or  permanent  injury.  This 
would  be,  we  may  imagine,  something  like  chloroform, 
diffusing  a  heavy  vapor  which  would  stupefy  those  who 
inhaled  it  so  that  they  could  be  disarmed  and  captured 
by  the  advancing  foe.  The  gas  actually  used  in  Flanders 
seems,  however,  to  be  chlorine,  or  hydrochloric  acid, 
accompanied  by  some  thick  yellowish  smoke  which  serves 
to  indicate  its  presence  and  keep  it  to  the  ground.  Nitric 
and  sulf urous  fumes  are  also  surmised.  Any  one  who  has 
worked  in  the  chemical  laboratory  knows  what  it  feels 
like  to  be  choked  by  such  irritant  gases.  The  breaking  of 
a  bromine  bottle  or  the  reversal  of  the  air  current  when 
chlorine  is  being  generated  under  a  hood  stampedes  a 
class,  for  a  whiff  of  the  gases  strikes  like  a  knife  to  the 


lungs.  But  even  when  a  student  is  overcome  by  the  fumes 
he  can  usually  be  revived  without  difficulty  and  may  be 
able  to  go  on  with  his  work.  The  antidote  is  the  inhala- 
tion of  alcohc-i,  so  here  is  a  chance  to  utilize  the  spirit 
which  is  being  debarred  in  the  belligerent  countries.  It 
will  be  possible  to  guard  against  the  danger  now  that  it 
is  recognized  by  providing  the  soldiers  with  respirators 
such  as  are  used  by  firemen,  coal  miners  and  workmen 
in  chemical  factories.  On  account  of  the  rapid  diffusion 
of  all  gases  and  the  consequent  dilution  with  air  the  new 
weapon  is  likely  to  be  of  use  only  in  confined  spaces  like 
the  casements  of  a  fortress  and  in  close  trench  fighting. 
Therefore  we  cannot,  unfortunately,  hope  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  bombshell  and  the  bullet. 

IT  is  naturally  a  matter  of  gratification  to  Americans 
that  this,  the  first  experience  with  asphyxiating  gases 
in  modern  warfare,  tends  to  confirm  the  American  view 
as  to  their  propriety.  The  United  States  has  had  to  en- 
dure considerable  opprobrium  for  its  stand  on  this  ques- 
tion at  the  First  Hague  Congress,  where  our  representa- 
tives alone  voted  against  the  clause,  "The  contracting 
powers  agree  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  projectiles  the 
[sole]  object  of  which  is  the  diffusion  of  asphyxiating 
or  deleterious  gases."  The  word  "sole"  (unique)  which 
appears  in  the  original  French  text  of  The  Hague  con- 
vention is  left  out  of  the  official  English  translation. 
This  is  a  strange  omission  considering  that  the  French 
and  British  have  been  defending  their  use  of  explosives 
which  diffuse  asphyxiating  and  deleterious  gases  on  the 
ground  that  this  was  not  the  "sole"  purpose  of  the  bombs 
but  merely  an  accidental  effect  of  the  nitric  powder  used. 
The  new  German  weapon,  whether  it  be  cylinders  of 
liquefied  chlorine  or  bombs  of  other  gases,  has  as  its 
sole  purpose  the  spreading  of  noxious  gases. 

The  British  delegates  at  The  Hague  took  the  same 
view  of  the  question  as  ours  and  also  refused  to  sign, 
but  their  Government  gave  its  adhesion  to  the  rule.  But 
altho  the  vote  went  against  us  the  argument  presented 
by  the  late  Captain  Mahan  was  so  cogent  and  well  ex- 
prest  that  it  has  been  quoted  in  treatises  on  international 
law  ever  since.  We  give  it  entire : 

These  reasons  were,  briefly:  1.  That  no  shell  emitting  such 
gases  is  as  yet  in  practical  use  or  has  undergone  adequate 
experiment;  consequently,  a  vote  taken  now  would  be  taken 
in  ignorance  of  the  facts  as  to  whether  the  results  would  be 
of  a  decisive  character  or  whether  injury  in  excess  of  that 
necessary  to  attain  the  end  of  warfare — the  immediate  dis- 
abling of  the  enemy — would  be  inflicted.  2.  That  the  reproach 
of  cruelty  and  pei-fidy,  addrest  against  these  supposed  shells, 
was  equally  uttered  formerly  against  firearms  and  torpe- 
does, both  of  which  are  now  employed  without  scruple.  Until 
we  know  the  effects  of  such  asphyxiating  shells,  there  was 
no  saying  whether  they  would  be  more  or  less  merciful  than 
missiles  now  permitted.  That  it  was  illogical,  and  not  de- 
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monstrably  humane,  to  be  tender  about  asphyxiating  men 
with  gas,  when  all  were  prepared  to  admit  that  it  was  allow- 
able to  blow  the  bottom  out  of  an  ironclad  at  midnight, 
throwing  four  or  five  hundred  into  the  sea,  to  be  choked  by 
water,  with  scarcely  the  remotest  chance  of  escape. 

As  Captain  Mahan  says,  the  same  objection  has  been 
raised  at  the  introduction  of  each  new  weapon  of  war. 
even  tho  it  proved  to  be  no  more  cruel  than  the  old.  The 
modern  rifle  ball,  swift  and  small  and  sterilized  by  heat, 
does  not  make  so  bad  a  wound  as  the  ancient  sword  and 
spear,  but  we  all  remember  how  gunpowder  was  regarded 
by  the  dandies  of  Hotspur's  time: 

And  that  it  was  great  pity,  so  it  was, 
This  villainous  saltpeter  should  be  digg'd 
Out  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmless  earth. 
Which  many  a  good  tall  fellow  had  destroy'd 
So  cowardly;  and  but  for  these  vile  guns 
He  would  himself  have  been  a  soldier. 

The  real  reason  for  the  instinctive  aversion  manifest- 
ed against  any  new  arm  or  mode  of  attack  is  that  it  re- 
veals to  us  the  intrinsic  horror  of  war.  We  naturally 
revolt  against  premeditated  homicide,  but  we  have  be- 
come so  accustomed  to  the  sword  and  latterly  to  the 
rifle  that  they  do  not  shock  us  as  they  ought  when  we 
think  of  what  they  are  made  for.  The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  prohibits  the  infliction  of  "cruel  and 
unusual  punishments."  The  two  adjectives  were  appar- 
ently used  almost  synonymously,  as  tho  any  "unusual" 
punishment  were  necessarily  "cruel"  and  so  indeed  it 
strikes  us.  But  our  ingenious  lawyers  were  able  to  per- 
suade the  courts  that  electrocution,  tho  unknown  to  the 
Fathers  and  undeniably  "unusual,"  was  not  unconstitu- 
tional. Dumdum  bullets  are  rightfully  ruled  out  because 
they  inflict  frightful  and  often  incurable  wounds,  and 
the  aim  of  humane  warfare  is  to  disable  the  enemy,  not 
permanently  to  injure  him. 

The  Germans  began  the  war  with  17-inch  shells ;  now 
they  have  got  down  to  molecules.  There  is  no  smaller 
projectile  unless  they  use  the  electron  stream  of  the 
cathode  ray.  This,  however,  has  appeared  only  in  the 
pages  of  our  scientific  romancers  and  is  not  likely  to 
figure  in  the  present  war. 


THE  WOMEN'S  PEACE  CONGRESS 

WE  recall  no  parallel  in  history  to  the  International 
Congress  of  Women  that  concluded  its  sessions 
at  The  Hague  last  week.  It  was  not  only  the  first  time 
that  a  Peace  Conference  was  held  during  the  hight  of 
war  and  participated  in  by  representatives  of  both  bel- 
ligerent and  neutral  nations,  but  it  was  the  first  time 
that  the  sex  that  creates  and  does  not  destroy  life  has 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  being  heard  on  the  issues 
of  war  and  peace. 

From  the  meager  reports  of  the  Congress  the  women 
have  apparently  done  well. 

They  have  among  other  things  unanimously  favored 
the  plan  of  "continuous  mediation"  on  the  part  of  the 
neutral  nations  as  first  suggested  by  Miss  Julia  Grace 
Wales  of  Wisconsin  and  endorsed  by  the  Wisconsin  Leg- 
islature and  the  Chicago  Peace  Conference.  They  have 
also  voted  to  have  a  Committee  or  Congress  of  Women 
sit  thruout  the  peace  negotiations  at  the  close  of  the 
war  with  a  view  to  bringing  the  pressure  of  public  opin- 
ion to  bear  so  as  to  effect  a  settlement  that  will  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  war. 

These  are  both  good  proposals.  The  first  we  have  dis- 
cussed at   length   and  with   approval   in   our   issue   of 


March  29.  The  second  is  a  novel  idea  in  international 
relations  and  can  only  be  likened  to  the  activities  of  Mr. 
W.  T.  Stead  at  the  Second  Hague  Conference,  whose 
daily  paper,  the  Courrier  de  la  Conference  de  la  Paix, 
had  a  far  greater  effect  in  keeping  the  delegates  to  the 
line  than  they  cared  to  admit. 

Many  good  people  have  ridiculed  the  women  for  going 
on  this  "wild  goose  chase."  In  some  countries  the  opposi- 
tion was  so  great  that  the  governments  would  issue  them 
no  passports.  Miss  Jane  Addams,  who  led  the  American 
delegation  and  was  made  on  her  arrival  at  The  Hague 
President  of  the  Congress,  said  before  she  left  New 
York  that  almost  every  leading  man  in  Chicago  whom 
she  consulted  advised  her  not  to  go  and  assured  her 
that  she  could  accomplish  nothing. 

It  may  turn  out  that  they  were  right.  Nevertheless 
what  is  it  that  makes  Jane  Addams  perhaps  the  fore- 
most woman  in  America?  Is  it  not  this:  that  when  some- 
thing is  to  be  done,  she  is  ready  to  try,  no  matter  how 
formidable  the  task  and  how  meager  the  chances  of 
success?  Jane  Addams  is  not  afraid  to  be  seen  in  the 
minority. 

The  little  band  of  women  have  done  well.  May  their 
efforts  bear  rich  fruitage! 


DEMOCRACY  THAT  PAYS  ITS  WAY 

WHEN  that  clear-headed  publicist  and  excellent 
literary  artist,  M.  Emile  Faguet,  wrote  on  "The 
Dread  of  Responsibility,"  he  found  in  America,  as  in 
France,  abundant  facts  for  his  inductions.  In  every  de- 
partment of  political  activity  we  have  seen  the  dread  of 
responsibility  all  too  shamelessly  exhibited.  In  national, 
state  and  municipal  administrations,  in  national  and 
local  legislative  bodies,  in  the  judiciary  as  in  the  execu- 
tive branches,  responsibility  has  been  shifted,  or  so 
distributed  as  to  become  wholly  indeterminate. 

But  M.  Faguet  found  in  modern  democracy  a  vital 
process  which  tends  toward  the  creation  and  the  center- 
ing of  responsibility,  and  so  toward  the  correction  of 
what  is  probably  the  gravest  defect  of  popular  power. 
Democracies  tend  to  evolve  from  within  themselves  true 
aristocracies — not  privileged  classes,  but  groups  of  men 
of  specialized  abilities,  that  may  and  should  assume 
leadership.  Among  these  spontaneously  generated  aris- 
tocracies are  the  business  men  of  initiative  and  daring, 
the  inventors,  discoverers  and  philosophers,  the  artists 
and  the  poets,  the  professional  men.  It  is  perhaps  the 
chief  merit  of  democracy  that  it  keeps  open  the  way  for 
gifted  men  to  rise  into  these  aristocratic  groups,  un- 
hindered by  hereditary  class  distinctions. 

Among  these  groups  of  initiating  men  there  is  one 
which  M.  Faguet  has  not  in  any  special  way  recognized 
but  which  in  America  at  least  is  of  prime  importance. 
This  is  the  group  of  good  citizens  who  are  ever  alert  to 
watch  the  progress  of  legislation  and  the  work  of  ad- 
ministration, to  organize  spontaneous  movements  as 
from  time  to  time  they  are  needed  to  correct  evils  in  the 
public  service,  to  call  a  halt  upon  extravagance,  and  to 
promote  progressive  measures  that  an  enlightened  pub- 
lic opinion  calls  for.  Everywhere  in  America  the  political 
experiment  has  been  immeasurably  more  successful,  all 
things  considered,  because  of  this  element  in  our  society, 
quite  unrecognized  in  the  treatises  on  political  science. 

Not  often  is  the  value  of  the  work  done  by  these  vol- 
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untarily  formed  groups  so  instructively  manifested  as 
it  has  been  in  the  regeneration  of  the  municipal  govern- 
ment of  New  York  City  by  the  men  put  into  office  nearly 
six  years  ago  thru  the  efforts  of  the  Committee  of  100, 
and  continued,  vv^ith  the  addition  of  Mr.  Mitchel  as 
Mayor,  thru  the  efforts  of  the  Committee  of  107,  organ- 
ized tvi^o  years  ago;  and  never  within  our  recollection 
has  the  true  work  of  a  municipal  administration  been 
more  incisively  set  forth,  and  an  accounting  for  steward- 
ship more  frankly  and  clearly  made,  than  it  is  in  Mayor 
Mitchel's  own  authoritative  words,  printed  on  another 
page.  It  is  a  story  of  how  the  municipal  government 
of  one  of  the  two  largest  cities  in  the  world  has  been 
brought  measurably  up  to  the  standards  familiar  to  the 
town-dwellers  of  Europe,  but  unhappily  new  to  most 
Americans:  a  story,  therefore,  quite  as  important  to 
the  whole  American  people  as  to  the  citizens  of  New 
York. 

If  the  democratic  experiment  is  to  succeed,  it  must 
demonstrate  not  only  that  democratic  rule  offers  to  the 
average  man  justice  and  opportunity,  but  also  that  it 
is  good  business.  The  most  serious  shortcoming  of  de- 
mocracy— let  us  not  say  failure,  for  assuredly  it  is  not 
that — has  been  on  the  business  side;  and  only  by  the 
most  earnest  efforts  of  its  wisest  leaders  can  it  hope  to 
handle  successfully  the  increasingly  complex  problems 
of  the  budget  which  a  growing  and  progressive  commu- 
nity will  create.  Democratic  rule  must  also  demonstrate 
that  it  is  good  civilization,  in  the  largest  and  noblest 
sense  of  the  word.  It  must  stand  for  order  and  decency, 
for  public  health,  and  for  enlightenment. 

Thruout  his  public  career,  Mayor  Mitchel  has  shown 
himself  a  strong  and  a  wise  democrat,  in  these  good 
meanings  of  the  word.  A  master  of  accounts,  tireless  in 
his  scrutiny  of  details,  he  stands  preeminently  among 
public  men  who  realize,  and  who  try  to  make  the  public 
understand,  that  democratic  rule  must  be  good  business, 
if  it  is  to  hold  public  confidence.  Also  he  has  sought  to 
make  democratic  rule  good  civilization.  He  would  gladly 
see  generous  appropriations  made  to  hopeful  experi- 
ments in  the  promotion  of  social  welfare,  if  financial 
conditions  justified  them.  But  he  is  too  wise  and  too  hon- 
est a  man  to  plunge  the  community  into  obligations  that 
cannot  be  met. 

When  John  Ruskin  was  asked  to  help  pay  off  a  church 
debt,  he  bluntly  replied  that  he  did  not  believe  in  a 
Christianity  which  built  churches  that  it  could  not  pay 
for.  Mr.  Mitchel  is  a  civilized  man,  and  he  stands  ready 
to  do  anything  in  reason  to  make  our  civilization  better ; 
but,  happily  for  the  city  of  New  York,  he  does  not  be- 
lieve in  the  kind  of  civilization  which  undertakes  noble 
enterprises  that  it  cannot  pay  for. 


ALCOHOLIC  MARKSMANSHIP 

THE  musketry  instructors  who  are  training  Kitch- 
ener's army  near  Brighton  report  that  the  recruits 
are  apt  to  be  bad  shots  late  in  the  day  owing,  as  they 
frankly  admit,  to  "too  many  beers  and  whiskies."  It  is 
therefore  proposed  to  keep  the  public  houses  closed  until 
after  target  practise  is  over. 

Perhaps  Kitchener,  being  an  Irishman,  was  in  the 
congregation  when  the  priest  gave  the  sermon  on  tem- 
perance which  ended  with  the  impressive  words :  "Drink 
is  the  ruin  o'  the  counthry.  'Tis  drink  that  steals  your 


wages.  'Tis  drink  that  makes  ye  beat  your  wives.  'Tis 
drink  that  makes  ye  shoot  at  your  landlord,  and  'tis 
drink  that  makes  ye  miss  him." 

The  hostility  of  the  late  Lord  Roberts  of  Kandahar 
toward  liquor  was  the  only  grudge  that  Tommy  Atkins 
had  against  his  favorite  leader,  if  we  may  take  Kipling 
as  interpreter  of  the  feeling  of  files-on-parade : 

'E's  a  little  down  on  drink, 

Chaplain  Bobs; 
But  it  keeps  us  outer  clink — 

Don't  it,  Bobs? 
So  we  will  not  complain 
Tho  'e's  water  on  the  brain 
If  'e  leads  us  straight  again — 

Blue-light  Bobs. 

When  Lord  Kitchener  became  the  head  of  the  army 
the  liquor-loving  soldier  looked  for  alleviation  of  his  lot, 
but  his  hopes  were  disappointed,  for  the  new  Secretary 
for  War  put  his  household  on  the  water-wagon  and 
seems  disposed  to  treat  his  army  in  the  same  way.  The 
twentieth  century  version  of  Cromwell's  motto  is  "Trust 
in  God  and  keep  your  army  dry." 


ON  CONVERSATION  BY  TELEPHONE 

CONVERSATION  seems  to  be  no  more.  Where  are 
the  salons  of  yesteryear?  Has  not  the  very  word 
conversazione  become  hopelessly  affected  with  a  flippant, 
slangy  connotation?  We  are  too  busy  to  converse,  or 
too  restless,  or  too  thoughtless.  Instead,  we  play  auction, 
or  dance,  or  go  to  the  movies.  Of  course  we  talk  a  plenty. 
But  talk  and  conversation  are  two  things. 

Is  it  because  this  is  a  scientific  age?  Or  a  commercial 
age?  Or  a  material  age?  Or  is  it  just  because  it  is  the 
age  we  happen  to  live  in,  and  the  golden  age  of  art  or 
literature  or  morals  or — conversation  is  always  just 
a  decade  or  a  generation  or  a  century  in  the  background? 

Whatever  the  reason,  the  situation  needs  a  cure.  Con- 
versation is  too  fine  an  art  to  take  a  place  in  the  museum 
with  quill  pens  and  sampler  making  and  Rogers  groups. 
Conversation,  if  there  were  any,  would  sharpen  the  wits, 
improve  the  manners,  broaden  the  mind,  and  mellow  the 
spirit. 

A  reviving  remedy  has  been  found,  and,  appropriately, 
it  is  a  scientific  remedy.  The  age  which  has  slain  the 
conversational  gift  provides  the  wherewithal  for  its  re- 
suscitation. Behold  the  telephone. 

Until  now  the  telephone  has  seemed  merely  an  iri- 
tating  convenience.  It  has  been  like  the  quick  lunch,  an 
evil  mitigated  only  by  its  contribution  to  the  speed  mania 
of  the  time.  We  have  used  it  as  a  tool  of  the  efficient  life. 

Now  it  presents  itself  as  an  instrument  of  culture,  a 
disseminator  of  sweetness  and  light.  One  has  only  to  try 
conversation  over  the  wire  to  find  a  new  joy  in  talking. 

Conversation  by  telephone  is  talk  shorn  of  all  the  ad- 
ventitious aids  that  spring  from  the  fact  of  physical  and 
visual  proximity.  There  are  no  smiles  to  illuminate  the 
text.  Giggles  there  may  be,  chuckles,  or  even  guffaws,  but 
a  smile  is  none  of  these  and  better  than  all.  There  are  no 
gestures  to  round  out  a  period  or  drive  home  an  empha- 
sis. However  much  we  may  find  ourselves  gesticulating 
with  the  transmitter,  the  distant  listener  gets  nothing 
but  sound  waves.  There  is  no  flashing  glance  to  "regis- 
ter," as  the  movie  actors  have  it,  wrath;  no  curling  lip 
to  betoken  scorn ;  no  twinkling  eye  to  suggest  whimsical- 
ity; none  of  the  charm  of  personal  presence  that  might 
give  substance  to  an  attenuated  argument  or  power  to 
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a  feeble  retort.  The  voice  must  do  it  all — the  voice  and 
the  words  it  carries  and  the  thought  they  express.  So  the 
words  must  be  better  chosen  and  more  effective,  the 
thought  clearer,  more  orderly,  more  interesting. 

Then,  too,  a  telephone  conversation  must  march.  If 
you  run  out  of  thoughts  for  the  moment  or  merely  fall 
silent,  as  tete-a-tete  one  might  well  do  with  impunity, 
your  hearer  hangs  up  the  receiver  or  central  breaks  the 
connection.  You  cannot  "loaf  on  the  job."  Your  brain 
must  be  nimble,  your  wit  quick. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  disadvantages  in  conversation 
by  telephone.  But,  if  you  have  unlimited  service  so  that 
the  specter  of  the  mounting  "jitneys"  need  not  plague 
you,  they  are  mostly  disadvantageous  for  your  neigh- 
bors. Wire  monopolization  is  likely  to  lead  to  unpopu- 
larity. Also,  if  you  are  a  man,  you  cannot  smoke,  if  a 
woman  you  cannot  knit  for  the  Belgians  while  convers- 
ing by  telephone.  But  after  all,  these  collateral  pursuits 
are  more  appropriate  accompaniments  of  gossip  or  story 
telling  than  of  conversation. 

It  is  just  because  telephone  conversation  can  have  no 
such  extraneous  helps  that  it  offers  so  fascinating  a 
field  for  adventure.  It  stands  on  its  own  bottom.  You 
either  like  it  for  conversational  reasons  alone,  or  you  like 
it  not.  If  you  like  it  not,  it  matters  not  a  straw  why.  You 
would  better  play  bridge,  or  talk  scandal,  or  go  to  a 
musical  comedy.  You  are  not  worthy  to  partake  of  this 
splendid  discovery. 


THE  SOLDIERS  WHO  MAKE   PEACE 

FIFTY  years  ago  when  the  Great  Peace  put  an  end  to 
our  Civil  War  it  was  the  men  on  the  firing  line  who 
showed  the  least  vindictiveness.  It  was  Lee  who  had  the 
courage  to  surrender  when  some  of  his  people  were 
urging  the  indefinite  continuance  of  guerrilla  warfare. 
It  was  Grant  who  told  the  southern  soldiers  to  keep 
their  horses  for  use  on  the  farms  and  who  refused  to 
allow  the  captive  army  to  be  paraded  in  triumph  thru 
Washington.  It  was  mostly  northern  stay-at-homes  who 
clamored  for  the  execution  of  Jeff  Davis  and  it  was  a 
southern  actor  who  assassinated  Lincoln.  When  the 
Great  War  in  Europe  comes  to  a  close  it  will  probably 
be  also  found  that  the  men  who  are  now  making  war 
will  be  found  the  first  to  make  peace. 


BRITISH  CENSORSHIP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

IF  the  British  wish  to  deprive  themselves  of  the  op- 
portunity of  learning  what  their  enemies  are  saying 
and  doing  by  shutting  out  German  newspapers  and 
books  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Dominions  we 
must  admit  that  is  their  right,  altho  we  may  wonder 
at  their  action.  Our  tourists  returning  home  from  Eu- 
rope since  the  war  have  found  it  annoying — to  use  a 
milder  term  than  they  employed — that  they  were  com- 
pelled to  throw  overboard  their  German  pamphlets  in 
order  to  take  passage  on  a  British  vessel,  but  they  were 
glad  enough  to  get  home  on  any  terms.  We  have  been 
more  puzzled  and  amused  than  angry  to  see  that  the 
British  censor  deems  it  his  duty  to  shelter  the  Ameri- 
can people  from  improper  intelligence  by  eliminating 
and  altering  the  news  dispatches  from  Berlin  as  they 
pass  thru  London,  altho  he  must  know  that  we  now  get 
the  same  dispatches  direct  from  Berlin  and  so  can  dis- 
cover his  sins  of  omission  and  commission  and  can  spec- 


ulate as  to  their  motive.  The  cables  indeed  are  British, 
but  the  ether  still  is  free. 

Not  so  the  sea,  even  to  neutral  vessels.  The  British 
censorship  is  now  extended  to  cover  any  German  litera- 
ture coming  thru  any  channel.  The  Italian  steamship 
"Dante  Alighieri,"  which  had  been  passed  by  the  British 
patrol  at  Gibraltar  at  midnight  of  April  22  and  was  on 
the  high  sea  bound  for  New  York,  was  ordered  held  by 
wireless  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  British  offi- 
cers who  boarded  the  vessel  at  Gibraltar  inquired  of  the 
captain  if  he  had  any  German  or  Austrian  books  and 
pamphlets  intended  for  American  readers.  Captain  Stur- 
lese  showed  his  manifest,  which  listed  eight  cases  of 
such  literature.  He  was  told  that  these  would  have  to  be 
left  behind.  Captain  Sturlese  remonstrated  that  the 
books  were  down  deep  in  the  hold  under  hundreds  of 
tons  of  other  cargo  where  it  would  cause  a  delay  of 
many  hours  to  get  them  out.  After  a  few  hours  spent 
in  discussing  the  matter  it  was  agreed  that  the  steamer 
should  be  allowed  to  proceed  on  condition  that  the  books 
be  not  taken  off  at  New  York  but  go  back  to  Genoa  on 
her  return  trip. 

Now  we  must  confess  that  we  have  at  times  become 
a  bit  bored  by  the  very  voluminous  propaganda  litera- 
ture which  has  been  so  diligently  circulated  by  German 
sympathizers  in  this  country,  but  we  have  the  most 
ardent  desire  to  get  at  that  which  is  buried  in  the  hold 
of  the  "Dante  Alighieri"  only  a  few  blocks  away.  If  we 
had  one  of  the  books  now  we  would  read  it  thru  if  we 
wore  out  the  Deutsch-English  dictionary  in  doing  it. 
We  want  to  know  what  it  is  that  our  guardians  at  the 
Strait  do  not  deem  fit  for  our  eyes  to  see.  Americans 
returning  from  Berlin  tell  us  that  the  Times,  Spectator 
and  Punch  are  "as  usual"  to  be  read  in  any  of  the  cafes 
of  Unter  den  Linden.  Now  that  the  British  Index  Ex- 
purgatorius  is  forcibly  extended  over  America  we  may 
have  to  go  to  Germany  in  order  to  hear  both  sides.  Not- 
withstanding our  love  for  English  literature  we  do  not 
wish  to  be  confined  to  it  in  time  of  war.  The  worse  the 
things  are  which  the  English  say  about  the  Germans 
the  more  we  want  to  know  what  the  Germans  have  to 
say  for  themselves. 


THE  TIE  THAT  BINDS 

ONE  of  the  lessons  taught  by  the  present  war  is  the 
importance  to  the  United  States  of  the  possession 
or  control  of  tropical  territory.  We  have  heard  people 
say  that  "what  goes  on  in  Mexico  is  none  of  our  busi- 
ness," but  when  Carranza  announced  the  blockade  of 
Progreso  it  was  discovered  to  be  very  closely  connected 
with  "our  business,"  and  the  Government,  in  spite  of  its 
reluctance  to  any  intervention  in  Mexico,  found  it  neces- 
sary to  compel  the  opening  of  the  port.  The  reason  is 
that  Progreso  is  the  outlet  of  Yucatan,  where  is  grown 
the  henequen  from  which  binder  twine  is  made.  Over 
two  hundred  million  pounds  of  fiber  are  needed  for  our 
grain  crop  this  year  and  four-fifths  of  it  comes  from 
Yucatan  thru  Progreso.  If  Carranz^  had  been  allowed 
to  carry  out  his  plan  we  should  have  had  to  fall  back 
upon  the  Manila  abaca  or  the  Hawaiian  sisal.  The  supply 
of  these  is  inadequate  and  more  expensive;  so  that  we 
should  have  felt  the  change  in  our  bread  bills.  What  we 
should  have  done  if  we  did  not  own  Hawaii  or  the  Phil- 
ippines is  a  question  which  may  be  referred  for  answer 
to  those  who  opposed  the  acquisition  of  these  territories. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  WEEK 


THE   GREAT  WAR 

April  26 — French  cruiser  "Leon  Gam- 
betta"  torpedoed  in  Otranto  strait. 
Bi-itish  land  on  Gallipoli  peninsula. 

April  21 — Russian  fleet  bombards 
Bosporus  forts.  Germans  continue 
attempts  to  regain  Les  Eparges, 
Woevre. 

April  28 — German  aviator  drops  bombs 
on  American  tanker  "Gushing"  in 
North  Sea.  Germans  and  French  dis- 
pute possession  of  Hartmannsweiler- 
kopf,  Vosges. 

April  29 — British  repel  Turkish  at- 
tacks and  occupy  tip  of  Gallipoli 
peninsula.  Dunkirk  bombarded  from 
German  lines,  twenty  miles  away. 

April  30 — Struggle  for  Uzsok  Pass 
continues.  French  attempt  to  regain 
lost  trenches  at  Le  Mesnil,  Cham- 
pagne. 

May  1 — Germans  advance  fifty  miles 
toward  Riga,  Russia.  American 
tanker  "Gulflight"  torpedoed  off 
Scilly  Islands. 

May  2 — French  artillery  within  range 
of  Metz  fortifications.  Indecisive 
fighting  about  St.  Julien,  near  Ypres. 


cept  the  party  which  tried  to  disem- 
bark directly  under  the  entrance  fort 
of  Sedd  el  Bahr.  Here  the  ground 
had  to  be  cleared  for  it  by  the  troops 
which  had  landed  near  Cape  Teke  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  point.  Other 
parties  were  landed  at  Morto  Bay  on 
the  Dardanelles  side  and  near  Sari 
Bahr,  Gaba  (Kaba)  Tepe  and  Suvla 
Bay  on  the  outer  side  of  the  penin- 
sula. In  spite  of  the  strong  and  per- 
sistent assaults  of  the  Turks  during 
the  next  three  days,  the  British  suc- 
ceeded in  holding  their  ground  and 
getting  the  rest  of  their  troops 
ashore.  They  are  now  in  secure  pos- 
session of  the  tip  of  the  peninsula 
for  about  five  miles. 

According  to  a  Greek  account  the 


^  ^  „.     ,.      In  the  joint  attack 

On  the  Gallipoh      ^^    Constantinople 

Peninsula  ^^^  j^^^  ^^^  p^^^^^ 

have  been  assigned  to  the  Asiatic 
side  of  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Brit- 
ish to  the  European.  The  French 
force  is  largely  composed  of  African 
troops  from  Algeria  and  Senegal. 
The  British  troops  mostly  come  from 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  the 
latter  contingent  includes  some  Ma- 
oris, the  fierce  aborigines,  who  cost 
the  pioneers  more  than  one  bloody 
war  before  they  were  subdued. 

The  troops  landed  near  Enos  on 
the  JEgesiTi  Sea  are  said  to  be  mak- 
ing their  way  inland  toward  the  rail- 
road to  Adrianople,  which  if  reached 
would  cut  off  Constantinople  from 
communication  with  Europe.  But  the 
British  are  directing  their  main  ef- 
forts toward  the  conquest  of  the  Gal- 
lipoli peninsula,  which  would  open  up 
the  Dardanelles  and  bring  the  fleet 
to  Constantinople.  The  peninsula 
varies  in  width  from  four  miles  at 
the  Bulair  neck  to  fourteen  at  its 
widest  part,  so  all  parts  of  it  are 
within  range  of  the  big  guns  of  the 
British  and  French  dreadnoughts  as 
they  steam  up  and  down  the  Gulf  of 
Saros. 

Under  cover  of  the  fire  of  the  fleet 
British  troops  began  to  land  at  six 
beaches  on  the  lower  end  of  the  pen- 
insula before  sunrise  on  Sunday, 
April  25.  The  Turks,  prepared  for 
the  attacks  by  entrenchments,  barbed 
wire  entanglements  and  concealed 
batteries,  gave  them  a  hot  welcome 
■  and  the  landing  troops  lost  heavily. 
Nevertheless,  they  all  secured  a  foot- 
ing on  the  shore  before  nightfall  ex- 


landing  was  facilitated  in  one  case 
by  an  ingenious  ruse.  Nearly  a  thou- 
sand decrepit  donkeys,  which  had 
been  bought  cheap  in  the  islands, 
were  put  ashore  loaded  with  dummy 
guns  and  baggage.  This  drew  the 
Turkish  troops  while  the  British 
were  successfully  landed  upon  an  un- 
defended part  of  the  shore. 

The  French  African  troops  effect- 
ed a  landing  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Dardanelles  at  the  same  time  as  the 
British.  They  beached  their  boats  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  point  near  Yeni 
Shehr  and  captured  the  entrance  foi;t 
of  Kum  Kale.  Here  also  the  Turks 
put  up  a  very  stout  resistance,  and 
only  after  many  fatal  assaults  gave 
way  and  retired  across  the  plain  of 


Bu^^ 


ai'f 


THE  GALLIPOLI  CAMPAIGN 
The  attempt  in  March  to  force  the  Dardanelles  by  the  fleet  alone  having  failed,  forces  are  now 
being  landed  upon  the  Gallipoli  peninsula  in  order  to  take  in  the  rear  the  forts  along  the  narrows. 
The  arrows  indicate  the  points  at  which  the  British  troops  from  Australasia  were  landed.  They 
have  entrenched  themselves  at  the  point  of  the  peninsula  below  Krithia  and  on  the  coast  west  of 
Kilid  Bahr.  The  Turkish  troops  occupy  the  hills  along  the  Dardanelles  between  Bulair  and  Maidos. 
The  French  African  troops  landed  simultaneously  near  Yeni  Shehr  and  took  the  fort  at  Kum  Kale. 
The  tombs  of  Achilles  and  Patroclus  and  of  Ajax  are  near  these  points  and  the  battle  between 
the   French  and  Turks  on   April  25-29   was   fought  on   the  plain   of  ancient   Troy 
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RUSSIAN   PRISONERS— ALL 

Fifteen  thousand  of  them  at  Augustowo  on  their  way  to  detention  camps.  Here  they  are  lined  up 

to   receive  rations   of  bread 


ancient  Troy.  In  one  of  these  attacks 
500  of  the  Turks  were  cut  off  from 
retreat  by  the  fire  of  the  warships 
and  forced  to  surrender.  It  is  report- 
ed that  the  French  troops  have  been 
withdrawn,  as  it  was  not  intended  to 
push  the  attack  on  the  Asiatic  side. 

During  all  these  operations  the 
fleet  kept  up  a  furious  bombardment 
of  the  Turkish  forts  and  forces.  The 
15-inch  shells  of  the  British  super- 
dreadnoughts,  soaring  over  the  Gal- 
lipoli  hills,  fell  upon  the  fortifications 
of  both  sides  of  the  narrows  as  far  up 
as  Nagara  and  cut  off  the  reinforce- 
ments which  the  Turks  attempted  to 
send  from  Constantinople.  But  the 
examination  of  the  entrance  forts  of 
Sedd  el  Bahr  and  Kum  Kale,  which 
were  supposed  to  have  been  com- 
pletely demolished  in  February, 
showed  that  such  a  bombardment 
does  not  do  as  much  damage  as  was 
supposed  and  that  it  is  not  safe  to 
assume  that  a  fort  is  disabled  when 
it  is  silenced.  According  to  the  Con- 
stantinople accounts,  three  of  the 
Allied  battleships  were  so  badly  dam- 
aged by  the  Turkish  guns  that  they 
had  to  retire,  the  French  "Jeanne 
d'Arc"  and  the  British  "Majestic" 
and  "Triumph." 


Bombarding 
Dunkirk 


The   German    objective 
on   the   English    Chan- 


nel has  been  Dunkirk 
or  Dunquerque,  probably  the  strong- 
est fortress  of  the  French  seaports. 
After  the  capture  of  Antwerp  the 
Germans  advanced  rapidly  along  the 
coast  toward  Dunkirk,  but  were 
checked  at  Nieuport,  ten  miles  with- 
in the  Belgian  border.  Since  then 
they  have  made  no  progress  in  this 
direction,  for  the  combined  French, 
British  and  Belgian  force  has  held 
tenaciously  to  the  line  passing  near 


the  three  Flemish  cities  of  Nieuport, 
Dixmude  and  Ypres.  Disappointed  in 
obtaining  a  French  port  such  as 
Dunkirk,  Calais  or  Boulogne,  the 
Germans  made  the  best  of  the  only 
outlet  to  the  sea  west  of  the  Nether- 
lands, that  is,  Zeebrugge,  the  mod- 
ernized port  of  the  Belgian  city  of 
Bruges.  This  was  cleared  of  its  in- 
habitants and  converted  into  a 
strong  naval  base,  to  which  the  Ger- 
man submarines  were  conveyed  by 
rail.  During  the  past  week  reports 
have  been  current  that  some  of  the 
swift  German  cruisers  have  slipt  out 
of  their  shelter  behind  Helgoland 
and  appeared  off  the  coast  of  Belgi- 
um. It  is  also  rumored  that  Zee- 
brugge has  been  bombarded  by  the 
British  fleet. 

Zeppelins  and  Taubes  have  of  late 
flown  over  Dunkirk  almost  every  day, 
sometimes  dropping  bombs,  but 
doubtless  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
making  reconnaissances  for  the  bom- 
bardment which  began  on  Thursday. 
At  11.30  a.  m.  a  15-inch  shell  dropt 
into  the  city  from  a  battery  located 
somewhere  back  of  the  German  lines. 
It  was  followed  by  others  of  the  same 
sort  at  intervals  of  about  seven  min- 
utes for  three  hours.  The  German 
gunners  had  the  correct  range  from 
the  start  and  their  aim  was  directed 
by  aeroplanes  hovering  high  above 
the  French  fortress.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  the  bombardment  was  re- 
newed, but  only  ten  shells  were  used. 

According  to  the  French  bulletin 
twenty  persons  were  killed  and  forty- 
five  wounded,  mostly  civilians,  but 
the  bombardment  failed  to  effect  any 
military  result.  Refugees  from  the 
city,  however,  say  that  more  than  a 
hundred  people  were  killed  and  that 
the  exploded  shells  dug  deep  craters 
forty-f^ve  feet  across.  The  people  of 


Dunkirk,  alarmed  by  this  unexpected 
attack,  fled  in  thousands  to  Calais. 

The  most  advanced  line  of  the  Ger- 
man entrenchments  is  some  twenty 
miles  east  of  Dunkirk,  so  the  battery 
must  have  been  fired  from  a  greater 
distance,  thus  making  a  new  record 
in  long-range  bombardment.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  big  guns  have  been 
erected  upon  concrete  foundations 
near  Dixmude  by  engineers  from  the 
Krupp  works. 

The    series    of    engage- 

^^^     ^     ments  which  will  proba- 
of  Ypres       ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  -^  history 

"the  second  battle  of  Ypres"  has 
been  continued  thruout  the  week 
with  little  apparent  gain  on  either 
side.  The  Germans  still  hold  the 
bridgeheads  at  Steenstraete  and  Het 
Sas  on  the  western  bank  of  the  canal 
connecting  Ypres  with  the  Yser 
River,  as  well  as  St.  Julien,  which  is 
only  three  miles  north  of  Ypres.  At 
both  these  points,  however,  the  Allies 
have  made  advances  and  report  the 
capture  of  trenches,  guns  and  pris- 
oners. The  Canadians  have  again 
borne  the  brunt  of  the  battle  in  their 
efforts  to  regain  their  lost  ground 
northeast  of  Ypres.  The  losses  of  the 
Germans  in  the  recent  fighting  here 
are  estimated  by  the  English  at 
12,000. 

The  German  artillery  has  been 
active  and  tov^ms  eight  miles  in  the 
rear  of  Ypres  have  been  struck.  The 
town  of  Ypres,  which  has  for  seven 
months  been  the  center  of  conflict,  is 
practically  destroyed  by  the  recent 
bombardment.  The  famous  Cloth 
Hall  and  Gothic  Cathedral,  dating 
from  the  thirteenth  century,  have 
been  demolished.  By  mounting  their 
4.7-inch  guns  on  armored  trains 
which  run  on  light  railways  connect- 
ing all  positions  along  their  front  the 
Germans  are  able  to  bring  their  ar- 
tillery to  bear  upon  any  desired 
point  very  quickly  and  shift  it  as 
soon  as  the  enemy  gets  the  range. 


Gas 

Grenades 


The  Germans  have  con- 
tinued to  use  poisonous 
gases,  but  are  not  finding 
them  so  effective  as  at  first  because 
they  are  not  fighting  in  such  close 
quarters  as  at  first  and  their  oppo- 
nents are  prepared,  or  at  least  accus- 
tomed, to  this  new  mode  of  attack. 
Its  success  when  first  used  on  April 
15  in  driving  the  Canadians  from 
their  trenches  was  owing  largely  to 
the  surprize  and  alarm  occasioned  by 
the  appearance  of  the  greenish-yel- 
low cloud  of  smoke  which  formed  in 
front  of  the  German  line  and  was 
borne  down  upon  them  by  the  favor- 
ing breeze,  stupefying  or  strangling 
those  in  its  path.  The  German  sol- 
diers   manipulating   the    gas   gener- 
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ators  were  provided  with  respirators 
or  smoke  helmets  such  as  are  used  by 
men  who  have  to  enter  burning 
buildings  or  mines.  Similar  protec- 
tive apparatus  is  being  procured  for 
the  British  troops  in  Flanders. 

According  to  the  Belgian  war  com- 
mittee appointed  to  investigate  this 
violation  of  The  Hague  rules,  the 
Germans  have  used  four  different 
methods  of  generating  the  noxious 
gases.  In  some  cases  the  stifling 
smoke  from  fires  in  the  front 
trenches  was  wafted  by  the  wind  to- 
ward the  enemy.  Cylinders  of  com- 
prest  or  liquefied  chlorine  seem  to 
have  been  employed  and  also  gre- 
nades or  bombs  which  send  out  an 
asphyxiating  gas  as  they  explode. 
The  Germans  are  doubtless  experi- 
menting to  see  which  of  the  different 
gases  or  modes  of  production  is  most 
effective.  Most  of  those  who  are  over- 
come by  the  gases  recover  conscious- 
ness in  two  or  three  hours,  but  the 
inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  throat 
may  prove  fatal  a  day  or  two  later. 
The  London  correspondents  at  the 
front  accuse  the  Germans  of  bayo- 
neting men  stupefied  by  gas. 


The  War 
on  the  Sea 


The  French  armored 
cruiser  "Leon  Gambet- 
ta,"  while  patrolling  the 
Strait  of  Otranto  in  order  to  keep 
the  Austrian  fleet  from  leaving  the 


Adriatic,  was  torpedoed  at  midnight 
of  April  26  by  the  Austrian  subma- 
rine "U-5."  The  night  was  clear  and 
the  moon  shining,  but  the  lookout 
saw  nothing  of  the  enemy  until  an 
explosion  occurred.  There  was  no 
time  to  lower  boats,  for  the  vessel 
sank  within  ten  minutes.  In  response 
to  her  signals  for  help  two  Italian 
destroyers  rushed  to  the  rescue,  but 
were  able  to  pick  up  only  136  out  of 
714  on  board.  Every  one  of  the  twen- 
ty-two ofl[icers  went  down  with  the 
ship.  The  submarine  returned  safely 
to  Cattaro. 

The  British  steamer  "Edale,"  car- 
rying grain  from  the  Argentine  to 
Manchester,  was  torpedoed  off  the 
Scilly  Islands  by  a  German  subma- 
rine and  sunk,  May  1.  The  crew  took 
to  lifeboats  and  were  saved  by  a  Brit- 
ish patrol.  A  Russian  steamer  was 
attacked  on  the  same  day. 

The  American  tank  steamer 
"Gushing,"  laden  with  petroleum  for 
Rotterdam,  was  attacked  by  a  Ger- 
man aeroplane  in  the  North  Sea  on 
the  afternoon  of  April  29.  It  was  a 
clear  day  and  the  crew  were  out 
watching  the  aeroplane  flying  less 
than  1000  feet  overhead  when  a 
bomb  exploded  in  the  sea  so  near 
that  the  water  was  dashed  over  the 
deck.  Another  bomb  fell  as  close  and 
then  a  third  was  dropped  and  ex- 
ploded on  the  rail,  sending  the  splin- 


ters flying  in  all  directions  and  tear- 
ing the  American  flag.  The  name  of 
the  vessel  was  painted  on  both  sides 
in  six-foot  letters,  but  apparently 
these  were  not  visible  from  above 
and  so  she  was  mistaken  for  a  bel- 
ligerent ship.  The  "Gushing"  belongs 
to  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and 
was  under  German  registry  before 
the  war.  She  was  insured  by  the 
Government  War  Risk  Bureau  for 
$419,000. 

Another  American  tanker,  the 
"Gulflight,"  from  Port  Arthur,  Tex- 
as, bound  for  France,  was  struck  by  a 
torpedo  off  the  Scilly  Islands  on 
May  1.  Most  of  the  crew  were  res- 
cued by  trawlers,  but  two  were 
drowmed  by  jumping  overboard  and 
Capt.  Alfred  Gunter  died  of  heart 
failure. 


Germans 
Invade  Russia 


A  renewal  of  activ- 
ity is  reported  all 
along  the  eastern 
front.  The  Germans  are  attacking  at 
half  a  dozen  points  in  Poland,  and  it 
is  uncertain  yet  which  of  these  they 
intend  to  push.  On  the  Pilica  River, 
before  Warsaw  and  to  the  north  of 
the  Vistula  the  Russians  have  been 
kept  busy  by  German  bombardments 
and  assaults,  but  do  not  yet  know 
where  they  must  mass  their  strong- 
est forces. 

Besides     these     renewed     attacks 
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upon  the  old  battlegrounds,  the  Ger- 
mans have  undertaken  a  drive  in  a 
new  direction,  that  is,  from  the  ex- 
treme north  of  East  Prussia  into  the 
Baltic  provinces.  According  to  the 
Russian  account  this  is  a  mere  raid 
or  foraging  expedition,  but  so  far 
they  have  not  succeeded  in  stopping 
it,  altho  it  obviously  threatens  their 
interior  lines  of  communication, 
which  are  too  few  at  best. 

Already  the  German  advance  north 
of  the  Niemen  River  has  penetrated 
some  fifty  miles  into  the  province  of 
Kurland  and  has  cut  the  railroad 
which  connects  Vilna  with  the  port 
of  Libau.  This  is  half  way  to  Riga, 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
Russian  Baltic  ports.  Here  the  Ger- 
mans claim  to  have  taken  1000  Rus- 
sian prisoners,  ten  machine  guns  and 
a  large  amount  of  ammunition.  Ger- 
man torpedoboats  have  appeared  in 
the  Gulf  of  Riga  and  at  Libau.  Last 
fall  the  Germans  made  a  demonstra- 
tion in  the  direction  of  Riga,  but  did 
not  succeed  in  getting  so  far  as  they 
have  now  gone. 

_  _,  .  An     attempt     to 

Oppose  Shipment         ^^^^^^     exporta- 
of  War  Supphes        ^.^^   ^^  ^^^   g^p_ 

plies  has  been  made  in  Milwaukee, 
where  Samuel  Pearson,  formerly  a 
Boer  general  in  the  war  against 
Great  Britain,  has  brought  suit  un- 
der what  is  called  the  Discovery  stat- 
ute of  Wisconsin  against  the  Allis- 
Chalmers  Company,  alleging  that  the 
company  has  conspired  with  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company  to  manu- 
facture shrapnel  for  use  in  the  war. 
It  is  asserted  in  the  complaint  that 
Federal  neutrality  laws  have  been  vio- 


lated, but  Pearson's  counsel  says  that 
the  charge  is  really  that  the  company 
is  guilty  of  a  crime  because  it  has 
become  an  accessory  before  the  fact 
to  the  commission  of  a  murder.  Un- 
der the  statute  the  defendants  are  re- 
quired to  appear  in  court  and  pro- 
duce all  the  correspondence  and  pa- 
pers relating  to  the  manufactured 
articles. 

It  is  recalled  that  Pearson  in  1901 
brought  a  similar  suit  in  New  Or- 
leans, asking  for  an  injunction  to 
prevent  exportation  of  mules  for  the 
British  army  in  South  Africa.  That 
complaint  was  thrown  out  of  court. 
This  time  he  asserts  in  his  suit  that 
he  has  valuable  property  in  Germany 
and  German  securities,  all  of  which 
will  be  injured  by  a  victory  for  the 
Allies,  whose  purpose,  he  adds,  is  to 
destroy  German  property  and  sub- 
ject Germany  to  their  domination. 
He  has  the  support  of  prominent 
German-Americans  in  Wisconsin  and 
will  try  to  bring  similar  suits  in 
Pennsylvania,  Illinois  and  other 
States. 

The  president  of  the  company  says 
it  has  been  making  parts  of  shells 
and  shipping  them  to  the  Bethlehem 
company,  but  has  not  exported  them. 
At  Mr.  Wilson's  direction  an  inquiry 
will  be  made,  but  it  is  pointed  out  at 
Washington  that  our  Government's 
attitude  toward  the  exportation  of 
ammunition  has  been  clearly  defined 
in  the  letter  to  Ambassador  von 
BernstorflF.  Our  Government  holds 
that  to  impose  an  embargo  on  such 
exportation  would  be  an  unneutral 
act. 

President  Schwab,  of  the  Bethle- 
hem company,  has  recently  been  ac- 


cused by  one  G.  B.  Means,  who  says 
he  represents  a  Peace  Institute,  of 
breaking  his  word  concerning  the 
shipment  of  parts  of  submarines.  It 
is  understood  that  official  inquiry 
finds  no  warrant  for  the  charge. 

The  stock  market  was  affected  last 
week  by  reports  about  large  new  or- 
ders. These  included  one  for  $66,- 
250,000  worth  of  shrapnel  for  the 
British  Government,  to  be  filled  by 
the  American  Locomotive  Company, 
the  New  York  Air  Brake  Company 
and  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake 
Company;  another  for  $27,500,000 
worth  of  rifles,  given  to  the  Westing- 
house  Manufacturing  Company,  and 
one  received  by  the  Pressed  Steel  Car 
Company  for  $35,000,000  worth  of 
cars  and  other  railroad  equipment. 
The  president  of  one  surety  com- 
pany, judging  from  applications  for 
bonds,  estimates  the  value  of  war 
orders  at  $1,000,000,000.  The  Presi- 
dent of  another  says  the  total  may 
be  $1,500,000,000. 

.  ,  .       .  At  the  close  of  a 

Wage  Arbitration      j^^^    hearing,    on 

^^^■^^  the    3  0th,    an 

award  was  announced  in  Chicago  by 
the  arbitrators  who  have  considered 
the  demands  of  the  64,000  locomotive 
engineers,  firemen  and  enginemen 
employed  by  ninety-eight  Western 
railroads  having  140,000  miles  of 
track.  The  award  was  a  compromise, 
satisfactorj^  to  neither  party.  The 
two  representatives  of  the  railroad 
unions  or  brotherhoods  declined  to 
sign  it,  and  filed  a  dissenting  opin- 
ion saying  that  the  arbitration  pro- 
ceedings were  a  failure.  The  chair- 
man of  the  board.  Judge  Pritchard, 
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of  Virginia,  admitted  that  he  had  de- 
sired to  give  the  men  more  but  had 
made  concessions  in  order  that  there 
should  be  an  award.  Other  members 
were  Charles  Nagel,  formerly  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  Labor;  Vice- 
President  Parks,  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral; Vice-President  Byram,  of  the 
Burlington;  F.  A.  Burgess,  assistant 
chief  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Engineers,  and  Timothy  Shea, 
vice-president  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Firemen  and  Engineers.  The  award 
relates  to  many  things  besides 
wages,  including  overtime  rates, 
transfers,  seniority,  pay  for  delays, 
etc.  The  wage  advances  granted  are 
small.  As  the  award  is  binding  for 
only  one  year,  the  contest  will  be  re- 
newed at  the  end  of  that  time.  It  was 
asserted  by  the  union  men  that  the 
decision  had  settled  nothing. 

They  had  protested  against  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Nagel,  asserting 
that  he  was  biased  because  he  was 
a  trustee  of  the  Busch  estate,  whose 
assets  include  many  railroad  securi- 
ties. Notice  is  given  that  they  will 
insist  upon  a  Congressional  inquiry 
to  ascertain  why  he  was  selected. 


The  number  of  men  on  strike  in 
the  building  industry  at  Chicago  has 
been  increased  to  32,000,  and  more 
than  125,000  are  idle.  A  Federal 
grand  jury  has  indicted  eighteen  la- 
bor leaders,  eighty-two  contractors 
and  two  corporations  for  conspiracy 
to  restrain  trade  and  other  offenses. 
It  is  alleged  that  the  corporations, 
dealing  in  electrical  fixtures,  are  un- 
lawful trusts,  and  that  the  labor 
leaders  are  guilty  of  blackmailing 
employers. 


Villa  and 
Obregon 


It  was  expected  in  Mexico 
at  the  end  of  last  week 
that  a  great  and  decisive 
battle  between  Villa  and  Obregon 
would  be  fought  within  two  or  three 
days.  After  his  defeat  at  Celaya, 
Villa  retreated  to  Aguascalientes 
and  there  drew  to  him  a  majority  of 
his  troops  that  had  been  engaged  in 
other  projects.  It  is  now  denied  that 
he  gave  up  Monterey  and  San  Luis 
Potosi,  and  there  is  evidence  that 
the  attack  upon  Tampico  was  not 
abandoned,  for  General  Chao  has 
won  a  victory  in  the  movement 
against  that  port,  capturing  the  town 


of  Chico  and  driving  a  part  of  the 
Carranza  forces  back  to  the  coast. 
It  is  also  admitted  that  Villa's  men 
have  taken  and  occupied  Victoria, 
which  is  on  the  road  to  Tampico. 
Knowing  that  1500  Carranza  soldiers 
were  on  their  way  from  Sonora  to 
Juarez — the  border  city  across  the 
river  from  El  Paso,  where  there  was 
a  garrison  of  only  300 — he  sent  1200 
men  northward  to  that  place.  But  he 
gathered  around  him  all  who  could 
be  spared  in  other  parts  of  the  north, 
and  prepared  for  the  battle  which 
might  be  the  last  in  which  he  should 
be  a  leader. 

Obregon  had  been  moving  north- 
ward slowly.  There  were  reports  that 
Zapata  had  sent  10,000  men  from  the 
capital  to  attack  the  rear  of  his 
army,  and  that  he  had  been  sepa- 
rated from  his  source  of  supplies. 
These  were  not  confirmed.  It  was 
known,  however,  that  a  part  of  Za- 
pata's forces  had  been  whipped  at  a 
point  between  the  capital  and  Vera 
Cruz.  An  official  report  from  Car- 
ranza admitted  that  the  twenty-two 
prisoners  taken  had  promptly  been 
put  to  death.  Villa,  it  was  said,  would 
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have  30,000  men  in  the  decisive  bat- 
tle. Carranza  ordered  in  New  York 
60,000  uniforms  for  Carranza's  army, 
but  there  was  no  evidence  that  he 
had  so  many  soldiers,  nor  was  there 
any  confirmation  of  a  report  that 
Obregon  no  longer  acknowledged 
Carranza's  authority  but  had  said 
that  he  was  fight  his  campaign  for 
himself. 

There  are  cases  of  smallpox  and 
typhus  in  the  capital.  Vaccine  and 
other  medical  supplies  procured  from 
this  country  were  sent  to  the  city 
from  Vera  Cruz  on  the  train  which 
brought  back  to  the  coast  Duval 
West,  President  Wilson's  agent. 
From  Tampico  300  refugees  have 
been  brought  to  Galveston  on  a  naval 
transport.  In  Tampico  there  is  much 
destitution,  and  the  looting  of  sup- 
plies by  mobs  was  prevented  only 
when  a  fund  of  $300,000  was  raised 
by  the  merchants.  This  was  expended 
for  food  bought  in  New  Orleans. 


Huerta  and 
Others 


Ex-President  Huerta  re- 
mains in  New  York,  but 
it  is  said  that  he  will 
soon  go  down  to  the  Mexican  border. 
At  Juarez,  Villa  has  the  border  pa- 
trolled, thinking  of  a  possible  attack 
by  supporters  of  Huerta.  Several  of 
the  latter's  generals  have  recently 
been  in  El  Paso,  and  much  ammuni- 
tion has  been  carried  across  the  line 
in  the  vicinity  of  Ysleta.  There  are 
reports  in  New  York  that  the  rich 
Mexican  refugees  or  exiles  were 
looking  for  a  "strong  man"  to  act  for 
them  in  the  present  crisis,  and  were 
inclined  to  take  Huerta  if  he  could 
effect  a  reconciliation  with  President 
Wilson;  also  that  Huerta  has  been 
rejected  because  of  indications  that 
Mr.  Wilson  will  not  even  grant  him 
an  interview. 

A  Carranza  agency  in  New  York, 
called  the  Mexican  Bureau  of  Infor- 
mation, gave  to  the  press  copies  of 
two  letters.  In  one,  said  to  have  been 
sent  to  General  Angeles,  Villa's  chief 
military  assistant,  in  June,  1913,  by 
Porfirio  Diaz,  the  latter  urges  Ange- 
les to  save  the  Mexican  army,  which, 
on  account  of  the  murder  of  Madero, 
must  either  "overcome  the  fury  of 
the  people  or  be  annihilated  by 
them."  He  suggests  that  Huerta  and 
Felix  Diaz  may  have  "provoked" 
the  killing  of  Madero  to  save  the 
army. 

In  the  other  letter,  said  to  have 
been  sent  a  year  ago  by  Jose  Liman- 
tour,  Porfirio  Diaz's  Finance  Minis- 
ter, to  Francesco  de  la  Barra,  for- 
merly Provisional  President,  the 
writer  denounces  Villa  and  com- 
mends Angeles,  his  assistant,  pro- 
posing that  Villa  be  bought  and  that 
Angeles  be  used  to  promote  a  resto- 
ration of  those  formerly   in  powsr. 


The  purpose  of  the  agency  is  to  dis- 
credit Angeles  and  to  suggest  that 
the  latter  has  all  the  time  been,  as  it 
says,  "the  dark  horse,  carefully 
groomed,"  of  the  reactionaries.  But 
Senor  Limantour  says  that  he  never 
wrote  such  a  letter  as  the  one  bear- 
ing his  signature,  Angeles  declares 
that  he  never  received  the  Diaz  let- 
ter, and  the  agents  of  Villa  assert 
that  both  letters  were  fabricated  by 
a  Carranza  consul  on  the  west 
coast. 

Carranza  has  been  suggesting  rec- 
ognition of  his  Government  by  Pres- 
ident Wilson,  claiming  that  he  con- 
trols nine-tenths  of  the  territory  of 
Mexico,  but  recognition  will  not  be 
considered  until  the  country  has  a 
Government  strong  enough  to  restore 
peace  and  hold  an  orderly  national 
election. 


Hayti's  Latest 
Revolution 


Faul  Thvnipnon 

GERMAN  LINESMEN  AT  WORK 
They  climb  the  pole  rot  by  fixed  or  boot  spikes 
but  by  a  rope  sling.  The  use  of  the  field  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  for  the  detailed  direction 
of  the  movement  of  troops  and  the  fire  of  artil- 
lery has  never  before  been  carried  to  such  per- 
fection   as    in    this    war 


The  revolt  against 
President  Guillaume 
Sam,  in  Hayti,  prom- 
ises to  cause  another  change  in  what 
is  called  the  Government.  Last  week. 
General  Petion  and  General  Moreno, 
leaders  of  the  movement  that  was 
started  by  Dr.  Bobo,  captured  Cape 
Haytien  without  firing  a  shot,  and  it 
is  said  that  they  control  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  country.  In  a  year 
and  a  half  Hayti  has  had  three  Pres- 
idents, all  of  whom  gained  oflfice  by 
leading  revolutions.  Zamor  overcame 
Oreste,  and  was  then  driven  into  ex- 
ile by  Davilmar  Theodore.  The  latter 
was  driven  out  by  Sam,  who  is  now 
in  danger  of  being  forced  to  join  his 
predecessors. 

President  Wilson  will  send  to 
Hayti  Mr.  Paul  Fuller,  who  recently 
represented  him  in  a  visit  to  Mexico. 
A  commission  led  by  ex-Governor 
Fort,  of  New  Jersey,  failed,  some 
weeks  ago,  to  procure  acceptance  of 
such  a  fiscal  protectorate  as  was 
established  in  Santo  Domingo. 

France,  Germany  and  Italy  recog- 
nized Sam's  Government,  which  we 
had  declined  to  do,  and  France  loaned 
him  $1,000,000.  Our  Minister,  Mr. 
Bailly-Blanchard,  was  called  to 
Washington  for  a  conference,  and 
last  week  Secretary  Bryan  was  in 
consultation  with  him  and  ex-Gov- 
ernor Fort  concerning  Hayti. 

For  nearly  three  years  a 
Nicaragua      large    party    of    United 

States  marines  has  been 
stationed  in  Managua,  the  capital  of 
Nicaragua.  They  are  part  of  a  force 
that  was  landed  to  protect  American 
interests  during  a  revolution.  Since 
they  became  residents  of  the  capital 
they  have  taken  part  in  none  of  the 
collisions  between  the  Government 
and  bands  of  rebels,  but  their  pres- 
ence has  been  serviceable  to  the 
President,  Adolfo  Diaz.  The  leaders 
of  the  Liberal  party  in  Nicaragua 
are  now  asking  our  Government  to 
withdraAV  them,  and  are  saying  that 
failure  to  do  this  will  cause  a  revolu- 
tion. A  few  weeks  ago  there  was  an 
uprising,  but  it  was  quickly  supprest. 
Supporters  of  the  Government  say 
that  removal  of  the  marines  is 
sought  in  order  that  withdrawal  of 
our  moral  support  may  encourage 
revolutionists  and  promote  the  over- 
throw of  Diaz. 

Nicaragua  is  trying  to  negotiate  in 
New  York  a  loan  of  $15,000,000,  de- 
siring to  use  the  money  in  paying  old 
debts  and  in  building  a  railroad  from 
Managua  to  the  Atlantic  coast.  The 
Government  still  hopes  for  the  rati- 
fication at  Washington  of  the  pend- 
ing treaty,  by  the  provisions  of 
which  the  republic  would  receive 
$3,000,000. 


WHAT  WE  HAVE  DONE  FOR  NEW  YORK 


BY  JOHN  PURROY  MITCHEL 


MAYOR   OF    NEW    YORK 


A  FEW  days  ago  the  New  York 
City  administration,  elected 
November,  1913,  on  the  nom- 
ination of  a  citizens'  fusion  commit- 
tee, gave  an  accounting  of  its  stew- 
ardship. We  told  the  men  who  are 
primarily  responsible  for  our  official 
existence  what  we  had  done,  what  we 
proposed  to  do,  and  in  what  respects 
we  were  being  hampered  by  existing 
laws  and  by  legislative  meddling.  It 
was  a  good  thing,  a  necessary  thing 
to  do,  this  reporting  to  a  responsible, 
representative  body,  and  we  hope 
that  it  is  only  the  first  of  a  series  of 
such  reports,  in  order  that  the  citi- 
zenship of  the  city  shall  be  kept  in- 
formed of  the  acts  and  plans  of  its 
government. 

City  government  in  New  York,  as 
in  the  other  cities  of  the  country,  is 
in  process  of  reconstruction.  The  fif- 
teen months  just  passed  have  been 
distinctly  months  of  preparation  and 
business  reorganization.  They  have 
also  been  constructive,  particularly 
in  policy  making.  The  immediate  fu- 
ture for  us  here  in  New  York,  I  be- 
lieve, holds  still  more  radical  depar- 
tures from  the  ineffective  political 
practises  of  the  past. 

I  cannot,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
article,  enter  into  details  of  the  ac- 
complishments in  our  city  depart- 
ments, but,  in  the  thought  that  there 
may  be  some  national  significance  in 
our  general  policy,  I  shall  try  to  sum- 
marize the  chief  points  in  my  ac- 
counting to  the  Committee  of  107. 
After  all.  New  York,  vast  as  is  the 
scope  and  volume  of  its  municipal  ac- 
tivities, must  proceed  thru  the  same 
steps  to  achieve  efficient  government 
that  smaller  American  cities  must 
follow.  A  progressive  government  of 
New  York  City  is  answerable  not 
only  to  its  immediate  constituency 
for  efficient  service,  but  to  the  public 
opinion  of  the  nation.  As  New  York's 
vi^ealth  and  international  prestige  is 
a  matter  of  American  concern,  so  the 
character  of  its  government  is  a  na- 
tional benefit  or  a  national  humilia- 
tion as  it  is  efficient  and  progressive 
or  servile  and  reactionary. 

The  citizen  movement  of  which  the 
Committee  of  107  was  the  expression 
was  unique.  It  was  predicated  upon 
the  theory  that  the  people  of  New 
York  were  so  disgusted  with  corrupt, 
machine-controlled,  extravagant  and 
inefficient  government  in  state  and 
city  in  the  past,  that  the  force  of 
their  opinion  would  compel  all  those 
parties  opposed  to  autocratic  boss 
government  to  accept  a  citizens' 
ticket  nominated  by  a  representative 
committee,  irrespective  and  in  spite 


of  immediate  partizan  interests  and 
desires.  The  result  established  the 
soundness  of  the  theory. 

The  fusion  was  a  genuine  citizen 
movement  pressed  upon  the  parties 
by  the  force  of  public  opinion  and  the 
ticket  was  selected  by  the  general  cit- 
izenship through  a  representative 
committee  and  not  by  the  parties.  It 
follows  that  the  present  city  admin- 
istration thru  its  fifteen  months  of 
life  has  had  to  look  for  its  support 
not  to  any  party  or  parties,  but  to 
the  citizenship  of  the  city.  It  must 
look  only  to  the  same  source  for  sup- 
port for  the  remainder  of  its  term. 
This  administration  is  without  a 
party.  It  is  responsible  to  no  party, 
and  no  party  feels  responsible  for  it. 

APPOINTING    EXPERTS 

The  first  duty  that  devolves  upon 
the  mayor  is  the  selection  and  ap- 
pointment of  the  heads  of  his  depart- 
ments. I  have  already  stated  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  this  was  done.  The 
field  was  canvassed  to  find  men  not 
only  of  capacity  and  personal  ability, 
but  men  peculiarly  qualified  by  spe- 
cialized training  for  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  each  respective  depart- 
ment. When  private  business  organ- 
izes itself,  it  will  not  select  a  railroad 
man  to  run  an  industrial  enterprise, 
or  a  civil  engineer  for  the  presidency 
of  a  trust  company.  It  regards 
specialized  training  as  essential  to 
success  in  a  specialized  field.  This 
principle  I  recognized  as  mayor  in 
selecting  the  heads  of  my  depart- 
ments. When  men  of  the  caliber  and 
training  I  desired  were  found  within 
the  ranks  of  a  party  contributory  to 
fusion,  they  were  appointed,  and  I 
was  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  select 
them.  When,  however,  men  better 
qualified  and  better  trained  were 
found  outside  the  lines  of  party  or- 
ganizations, they  were  appointed  de- 
spite that  fact.  The  result  has  been, 
I  think,  that  the  present  commission- 
ers of  the  city  departments  comprize 
as  able  and  qualified  a  group  of  ad- 
ministrators and  specialists  in  the 
problems  of  their  respective  depart- 
ments as  has  ever  been  brought  to- 
gether in  any  governmental  enter- 
prise. 

Every  preceding  administration 
has  been  shipwrecked  on  the  rocks  of 
the  police  department.  We  have 
weathered  fifteen  months  of  storms, 
and  the  police  department  is  better 
organized,  more  efficient,  better  dis- 
ciplined, and  with  a  spirit  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  commissioner  and  the 
administration  than  ever  before.  We 
have  had  no  scandal  and  no  break- 


down of  police  work.  We  have  effect- 
ed a  broad  reorganization  of  the  de- 
partment and  have  inspired  the  men 
with  a  confidence  in  their  commis- 
sioner and  in  their  officers,  based  on 
the  assurance  of  a  square  deal  and 
support  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties.  Reward  or  punishment  de- 
pend solely  upon  the  character  of 
service  rendered  and  are  today  di- 
vorced absolutely  from  influence, 
political  or  personal. 

THE   HEALTHIEST  AMERICAN  CITY 

In  no  department  have  greater 
constructive  results  been  attained 
than  in  the  department  of  health.  Dr. 
Goldwater  is  the  first  commissioner 
to  realize  and  avail  himself  of  the 
extraordinary  powers  conferred  by 
the  charter  upon  that  department, 
and  while  broadening  the  work  of  the 
department  and  carrying  it  to  a 
higher  plane,  he  has  inaugurated  a 
great  campaign  of  public  education 
in  health  matters.  As  an  aid  to  his 
own  judgment,  he  has  established  an 
advisory  council  of  175  representa- 
tives of  science,  and  of  the  business 
and  social  life  of  the  city,  and  has  as- 
sociated with  himself  this  committee 
in  the  consideration  of  questions  of 
department  policy.  The  general  work 
of  the  department  is  reflected  in  the 
lowest  general  death  rate  and  lowest 
infant  mortality  rate  of  any  city  in 
the  United  States. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of 
the  undertakings  of  this  department 
has  been  that  to  secure  better  condi- 
tions of  transit  for  the  people  of  the 
city.  Everyone  has  known  for  years 
that  our  surface  and  subway  cars 
have  been  crowded  to  a  point  danger- 
ous to  the  public  health.  Every  agen- 
cy supplied  by  state  and  city  has  un- 
availingly  attempted  to  better  these 
conditions.  The  health  department, 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  notifying 
the  transit  companies  that  the  oper- 
ation of  overcrowded  cars  is  a  men- 
ace to  public  health,  and  by  the  pro- 
mulgation of  an  order  of  the  board 
of  health  forbidding  overcrowding 
in  the  cars,  has  compelled  these  com- 
panies to  increase  their  service  and 
decrease  congestion.  This  order  is 
issued  under  power  conferred  by  the 
charter  and  its  breach  is  punishable 
by  heavy  fine.  In  the  successful  use 
of  this  power  has  been  found  the 
only  effective  means  of  attacking  the 
overcrowding  problem  in  the  surface 
cars  and  subways  of  this  city. 

The  work  of  street  cleaning  is 
technical  and  specialized.  For  that 
reason,  I  appointed  a  specialist,  a 
man  who  had  developed  his  specialty 
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by  years  of  training.  The  work  of  the 
department  has  been  reorganized  and 
systematized,  with  the  result  that 
the  streets  of  the  city,  even  under 
the  great  handicap  of  construction 
work  proceeding  at  so  many  points, 
are  cleaner  than  at  any  time  since 
Colonel  Waring's  day.  A  general  sys- 
tem of  street  flushing  has  been  put 
into  force,  and  the  equipment  for 
street  scrubbing  has  been  doubled. 
The  equipment  of  the  department  is 
being  gradually  modernized.  Five 
hundred  of  the  two  thousand  ash  and 
garbage  carts  of  the  department  have 
been  covered,  and  arrangements  com- 
pleted to  cover  eight  hundred  more 
within  a  very  short  time.  A  model 
district  has  been  organized  and  laid 
out,  in  which  thoroly  modern  and 
scientific  equipment  will  be  used.  On 
the  basis  of  the  results  obtained  here, 
the  city  will  be  able  to  determine  the 
value  in  results  and  the  cost  of  mod- 
ernizing the  equipment  of  the  depart- 
ment thruout. 

DOCKS  AND  FIRES 

The  largest  physical  constructive 
problems  which  this  administration 
is  called  upon  to  solve  falls  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  dock  depart- 
ment. They  are  also  the  most  impor- 
tant to  commerce  and  to  the  business 
interests  of  New  York.  In  1914  the 
department  constructed  134,000 
square  feet  of  new  piers  as  against 
59,000  in  1913.  It  has  negotiated  a 
great  number  of  new  leases  at  in- 
creased rentals,  and  has  secured  the 
extension  and  reconstruction  by  pri- 
vate capital  of  piers  upon  city  owned 
land  at  increased  rentals  to  the  city. 
It  has  readjusted  leaseholds  and  pro- 
vided better  facilities  for  the  marine 
commerce  of  the  city,  and  in  1914  it 
transacted  its  business  with  a  de- 
creased administrative  expense  of 
$312,000  under  that  of  the  preceding 
year.  Furthermore,  it  has  translated 
a  deficit  on  the  Staten  Island  Divi- 
sion of  the  Municipal  Ferry,  which  in 
1912  was  $189,000,  into  an  operating 
profit  of  slightly  over  $15,000. 

The  fire  department,  upon  a  budget 
lower  by  $55,000  than  in  1914,  has 
organized  a  series  of  new  companies 
which,  by  July,  will  equal  a  fire  de- 
partment of  a  city  the  size  of  Roches- 
ter or  Buffalo.  It  has  done  this  by  the 
exercize  of  strict  business  economy, 
and  by  a  reorganization  and  redistri- 
bution of  its  personnel.  The  work  of 
fire  prevention  has  been  carried  for- 
ward and  improved,  with  the  result 
that  the  fire  loss  was  kept  to  a  figure 
lower  than  that  of  any  year  since 
1907,  with  the  exception  of  two 
years,  and  in  this  field  the  power  of 
the  department  has  been  materially 
increased  by  the  action  brought  by 
the    commissioner,  who    has    estab- 


lished his  right,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  city's  history,  to  collect  the  ex- 
pense of  fighting  a  fire  caused  by 
culpable  and  willful  negligence. 

MAKING  OVER  CRIMINALS 

The  achievements  of  the  depart- 
ment of  correction  have  been  both  ad- 
ministrative and  in  the  field  of  con- 
structive planning.  Effective  checks 
have  been  placed  upon  the  drug  traf- 
fic in  the  institutions,  and  broad  im- 
provements in  the  medical  service 
have  been  made.  The  institutions  un- 
der the  department  of  correction 
have  hitherto  been  corruptive  rather 
than  correctional.  Almost  every  con- 
dition existing  within  them  combined 
to  degrade  and  vitiate  the  prisoners, 
and  to  send  them  back  into  the  com- 
munity worse  equipped  for  partici- 
pation in  its  social  life  than  before. 
The  great  work  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration has  been  to  change  the 
spirit  and  character  of  these  institu- 
tions and  to  make  them  correctional 
in  fact. 

Most  important  of  the  contribu- 
tions of  Miss  Davis  is  her  establish- 
ment of  the  true  principle  of  correc- 
tion. Her  administration  recognizes 
that  useful  employment,  decent  sani- 
tary conditions  and  proper  treatment 
are  necessary  to  make  these  institu- 
tions curative  as  well  as  punitive. 

THE  BURDEN   OF  UNEMPLOYMENT 

A  heavy  burden  has  fallen  upon 
the  department  of  charities  this 
year.  Probably  never  before  in  the 
history  of  the  city  has  there  been  so 
severe  a  demand  upon  the  generosity 
and  good  will  of  the  community. 
During  the  year  1914  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Charities  has  been  pressed 
on  the  one  hand  by  the  consequences 
of  war  abroad,  and  by  abnormal  in- 
dustrial conditions  at  home,  and  on 
the  other  hand  by  the  activity  of  a 
host  of  detractors  and  enemies,  who 
have  had  special  interests  or  preju- 
dices to  serve.  Despite  these  condi- 
tions, the  department  has  been  able 
to  add  no  small  number  of  construc- 
tive achievements  to  its  credit. 

We  want  to  make  the  Municipal 
Lodging  House  something  more  than 
mere  sleeping  quarters  for  tired, 
hungry  men,  out  of  work;  we  want 
to  make  it  a  great  human  repair 
shop,  manned  and  equipped  to  rebuild 
the  broken  lives  of  those  who  enter 
its  doors  for  help.  Thru  our  Bureau 
of  Social  Investigations  we  want  to 
carry  on  preventive  social  service 
work  in  the  houses  of  the  poor. 

The  European  war  and  business 
depression  at  home  created  last  win- 
ter an  unprecedented  condition  of 
general  unemployment.  This  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  city,  while  not  recog- 
nizing  any   legal   obligation,   under- 


took to  relieve  as  far  as  lay  in  its 
power.  Public  works  of  all  kinds  pro- 
jected for  the  immediate  future  were 
advanced  by  the  departments  and  by 
the  board  of  estimate  to  the  point  of 
actual  beginning  with  all  possible 
speed. 

A  large  citizens'  committee,  repre- 
sentative of  the  business,  financial 
and  social  interests  of  the  city,  was 
appointed  by  me,  and  undertook  at 
once  a  study  of  the  underlying  condi- 
tions of  unemployment  and  the  im- 
mediate relief  of  those  in  most  press- 
ing need.  This  committee  collected 
approximately  $200,000,  and  estab- 
lished thruout  the  city  some  twenty- 
two  workshops,  in  which  over  4,500 
men  and  women  have  been  employed 
during  the  past  winter  on  useful 
work,  and  at  wages  sufficient  to  keep 
them  from  becoming  public  charges, 
and  under  conditions  which  per- 
mitted them  to  seek,  and  many  of 
them  to  find  permanent  employment. 

I  might  go  on,  if  space  were  at  my 
disposal,  to  review  the  work  of  the 
other  departments — to  point  out  how 
the  department  of  water  supply,  on 
a  budget  decreased  by  $570,000,  has 
extended  the  lighting  system  of  the 
city  and  improved  its  quality;  how 
this  department  has  obtained  lower 
rates  from  the  lighting  companies; 
how  the  department  of  licenses  has 
established  its  new  employment  bu- 
reau, has  controlled  the  theaters  and 
the  moving  picture  houses,  has  exer- 
cized sanitary  control  over  the  issue 
of  new  licenses,  and  has  protected  the 
morals  of  the  community  thru  its  su- 
pervision of  dance  halls  and  public 
exhibitions — but  a  complete  review 
of  these  and  of  the  other  depart- 
ments would  require  too  much  space, 
and  the  record  has  been  made,  in 
part,  currently  in  the  press. 

THE   MAYOR  AS  BUSINESS   MANAGER 

It  is  not  sufficient  for  the  mayor  to 
appoint  the  heads  of  his  departments 
and  send  them  into  the  field.  If  his 
administration  is  to  be  successful,  he 
must  work  with  them  constantly  day 
bj^  day.  No  mayor  heretofore  has 
ever  tried  to  be  the  business  manager 
of  the  city.  I  conceive  that  he  should 
be,  that  he  must  be  if  his  control  is 
to  be  real  as  well  as  theoretic.  It  is 
not  enough  to  sit  quietly  by,  as  has 
been  the  custom  in  the  past,  and  wait 
for  situations  to  arise,  for  difficul- 
ties to  be  presented  by  the  adminis- 
trative heads  of  the  departments,  to 
commission  them  to  make  good  if 
they  can,  and  to  supplant  them  if 
they  fail.  The  mayor  should  work 
day  by  day  with  them  on  the  prob- 
lems of  administration  and  of  policy. 
That  he  cannot  do  directly  personal- 
ly. His  time  is  too  far  consumed  by 
the  meetings  of  deliberative  boards, 
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and  by  essential  interviews,  confer- 
ences and  public  meetings.  He  must 
have  time  at  his  disposal  for  consid- 
eration of  the  great  questions  of  city- 
wide  policy.  His  executive  control, 
therefore,  must  be  thru  an  agency. 
The  agencies  I  have  employed  for 
this  purpose  have  been  the  Chamber- 
lain and  the  Commissioner  of  Ac- 
counts, 

THE  DEPUTY  MAYOR 

I  invited  Mr.  Bruere  to  become 
Chamberlain  with  this  particular 
plan  in  mind.  I  wanted  someone  with 
a  thoro  knowledge  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  city  government,  and  with 
capacity  for  handling  the  problems 
of  administration,  to  assist  me  in 
keeping  a  centralized  executive  con- 
trol of  the  administration  of  the  de- 
partments within  my  jurisdiction,  to 
work  with  the  heads  of  departments 
critically  and  constructively,  and 
with  them,  bringing  to  the  considera- 
tion of  questions  the  point  of  view  of 
the  executive,  to  formulate  and  pre- 
sent to  me  in  thoroly  digested  form 
the  questions  that  require  executive 
decision. 

The  office  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Accounts,  altho  primarily  investiga- 
tive and  auditing  in  the  nature  of  its 
duties,  has  also  been  valuable  for  a 
great  portion  of  this  work.  It  was  my 
plan  to  reorganize  that  office,  to  make 
it  a  single-headed  commission,  to 
make  its  duties  constructive  as  well 
as  critical  and  analytic — to  make  it, 
in  short,  the  mayor's  arm  and  agent 
of  administration,  studying  problems 
of  the  departments,  cooperating  in 
the  solution  of  them,  developing  with 
them,  from  the  executive  point  of 
view,  methods  and  processes,  and 
principally  keeping  the  mayor  con- 
stantly informed  directly  of  the  oper- 
ations of  all  those  portions  of  the 
government  for  which  he  is  responsi- 
ble. The  Legislature  of  last  year  de- 
nied my  application  for  a  one-headed 
commission,  constructive  in  name  as 
well  as  in  duties.  This  year  the  bill 
died  in  committee. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Commission- 
er of  Accounts  has  continued  the 
effective  discharge  of  his  general  in- 
vestigative duties,  with  the  result 
that  his  report  upon  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  elective  coroner  system 
has  brought  about  the  enactment  of  a 
law  which  will  abolish  that  system 
at  the  expiration  of  the  terms  of  the 
present  coroners,  and  will  substitute 
for  it  an  effective  and  economical  sys- 
tem for  the  investigation  of  homicide 
cases. 

Gradually  over  a  period  of  much 
more  than  half  a  century,  the  City  of 
New  York  has  been  piling  up  a  mu- 
nicipal debt  of  huge  proportions. 
This  debt  was  incurred  for  almost 
every  conceivable  purpose.  Altho  the- 


oretically contracted  only  for  physi- 
cal improvements  of  a  permanent  na- 
ture, partly  thru  loose  practise  and 
partly  by  fraudulent  design,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  city's  borrowings  were 
used  for  purely  temporary  purposes 
— such  as  wages  of  maintenance 
forces,  and  the  cost  of  perishable 
personal  property. 

Gradually  in  recent  years  a  better 
practise  has  been  built  up  until,  un- 
der the  administration  of  Mayor 
Gaynor,  the  board  of  estimate  care- 
fully distinguished  between  the  per- 
manent improvements  for  which  long 
term  bonds  were  issued,  and  main- 
tenance charges  carried  out  of  the 
tax  levy  of  the  year.  But  when  this 
administration  came  into  office,  the 
gross  debt  of  the  city  had  reached 
the  staggering  figure  of  $1,223,918,- 
429.58,  while  the  net  funded  debt 
was  $898,013,401.88.  In  the  budget 
of  the  present  year  we  carry  the  sum 
of  $59,000,000  on  account  of  debt 
service  alone.  Manifestly  it  was  in- 
cumbent upon  some  administration 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  increase  of  this 
crushing  debt.  The  present  adminis- 
tration faced  the  situation  frankly 
and  undertook  that  duty. 

A  PAY-AS-YOU-GO  POLICY 

At  the  time  when  we  negotiated 
the  $100,000,000  loan  in  order  to 
meet  our  obligations  abroad  in  Sep- 
tember, we  declared  a  new  financial 
policy.  We  declared  that  we  would 
hereafter  carry  in  the  tax  budget  of 
the  city,  in  increasing  proportion, 
the  cost  of  permanent  public  im- 
provements of  a  non-self-sustaining 
character  until,  at  the  expiration  of 
four  years,  we  would  carry  in  the 
budget  the  entire  cost  of  such  im- 
provements. 

This  is  a  radical  departure  from 
the  city's  former  policy.  It  will,  of 
course,  add  in  the  immediate  future 
large  sums  to  the  budget  of  the  city. 
It  was  necessary,  however,  as  a  step 


CONSTRUCTIVE        ACHIEVE 

MENTS    OF   FUSION    IN 

NEW  YORK 

Experts  appointed  to  office 

Police  Department  purged  of  polit- 
ical favoritism 

Board  of  Health  compels  better 
transit  service 

Street  cleaning  equipment  m.od- 
ernized 

Dock  Department  saves  money 

Fire  Commissioner  establishes 
right  to  recover  expenses  of 
fighting  fires  caused  by  negli- 
gence 

Penitentiaries  made  correctional 
rather  than  corruptive 

Mayor,  thru  City  Chamberlain,  be- 
comes effective  business  manager 

Increase  in  city  debt  checked 


to  protect  the  credit  of  New  York. 
It  puts  the  city,  for  the  first  time 
in  its  history,  upon  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis. 

HOME  RULE 

New  York  City  is  governed  very 
largely  from  Albany.  We  have  not 
the  power  to  regulate  our  local  af- 
fairs. We  are  compelled  when  we 
need  to  make  slight  changes  in  the 
organization  of  our  departments,  and 
often  even  in  purely  administrative 
matters,  to  go  to  Albany.  This  year 
we  asked  the  Legislature  for  a  series 
of  bills  necessary  to  the  economic  and 
effective  conduct  of  our  business.  A 
number  have  been  given  us;  other 
and  still  more  important  bills  are  be- 
fore the  Legislature. 

We  have  asked  for  a  small  board 
of  education.  Every  intelligent,  dis- 
interested student  of  the  question 
agrees  that  the  present  board  is  un- 
wieldy, and  that  a  small,  compact, 
businesslike  board  could  administer 
the  schools  vastly  more  economically 
and  efficiently.  That  bill  would  mean 
millions  in  saving  to  New  York. 

Most  important  of  them  all,  we 
have  asked  a  bill  giving  to  the  board 
of  estimate  and  the  board  of  alder- 
men the  same  jurisdiction  over  the 
salaries  and  numbers  of  city  and 
county  employees,  which  they  now 
have  over  those  in  the  departments 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  mayor. 
This  bill  would  give  the  board  of  es- 
timate the  power  to  save  the  taxpay- 
ers many  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
next  and  ensuing  budgets.  It  was  de- 
feated. City  employees  opposed  it.  It 
has  come  to  the  point  when  the  or- 
ganized city  employees  are  stronger 
at  Albany  than  the  government  of 
the  city  and  the  taxpayers  com- 
bined. 

All  this  legislation,  asked,  grant- 
ed, or  denied,  merely  demonstrates 
the  imperative  necessity  for  genuine 
municipal  home  rule. 

Real  home  rule  New  York  will 
never  get  from  the  Legislature.  We 
will  go  to  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion this  year,  however,  with  a  de- 
mand for  home  rule  fortified  by  con- 
stitutional provision,  a  demand  which 
will  not  be  exprest  by  the  voice  of 
this  city  alone,  but  will  be  dinned 
into  the  ears  of  the  constitutional 
delegates  by  the  united  voices  of 
fifty-four  cities  of  this  state.  At  last, 
I  am  happy  to  say,  the  cities  of  this 
state  recognize  their  common  neces- 
sity, and  are  banded  together  in  a 
federation  of  mutual  interest  to  ob- 
tain from  the  convention  the  powers 
that  will  permit  them  to  develop 
their  local  governments  and  their 
local  opportunities  untrammeled  by 
legislative  interference. 

New  York  City 
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"Taking  facts  as  they  are,  there  is  no  navy  in  existence  today  so  situated  as  to  be  capable  of  successfully  competing  with  our  own' 


IS  ANYTHING  WRONG  WITH  THE  NAVY? 

BY  PARK  BENJAMIN 

THE  INDEPENDENT'S  NAVAL  EXPERT 


SOME  people  are  questioning  the 
preparedness  of  the  navy;  oth- 
ers oppose  any  enlargement  of 
it  as  tending  tov^ard  "militarism"  or 
"navalism" ;  others  claim  that  its  ef- 
ficiency has  become  impaired;  others 
say  that  its  fighting  condition  was 
never  better,  and  underlying  these 
and  many  other  equally  divergent 
opinions  is  a  widespread  inclination 
to  pitch  into  Secretary  Daniels,  not 
merely  for  what  he  has  done  or  not 
done,  but  for  acts  of  commission 
or  omission  for  which  Congress 
or  his  predecessors  are  responsible. 
Fifty  years  of  somewhat  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  service,  I  pre- 
sume, is  the  reason  why  I  am  asked 
by  the  editor  of  The  Independent  to 
suspend  looking  at  the  trouble  across 
the  ocean  and  observe  this  one  at 
home.  With  much  diffidence,  for  the 
factors  in  the  problem  are 
many,  complex  and  often 
obscure,  I  venture  to  offer 
the  following  considera- 
tions: 

First,  as  to  "militar- 
ism" in  general,  and  so- 
called  "navalism"  in  par- 
ticular. 

Militarism  does  not 
mean  the  possession  of  a 
relatively  large  military 
establishment,  but  the  ex- 
altation of  the  military 
power,  no  matter  whether 
great  or  little  or  whether 
under  color  of  law  or  oth- 
erwise, above  the  civil 
power.  War  is  an  effort  by 
one  people  to  impose  by 
force  its  will  upon  an- 
other people.  Militarism  is 
the  attempt  of  the  mili- 
tary servants  of  a  people 
to  impose  their  will  upon 
their  master.  There  is 
little  to  choose  between 
the  imposition  of  one  will 
or  the  other:  both  are  di- 
rected to  the  destruction 
of  the  nation. 

There  has  never  been  a 
naval  Pretorian  Guard. 
No  navy  has  ever  set  up 
or  pulled  down  king  or 
parliament,  nor  in  the  na- 
ture of  things  can  any 
navy  do  so.  The  reasons 
are  obvious,  and  chiefly 
because  the  habitat  of  the 
navy  is  the  sea  and  not  the 
land.  It  is  equipped  for 
sea  fighting  and  not  for 
land  fighting.  It  manages 
certain  great  war  ma- 
chines useful  at  sea  only. 
Without  the  men  these 
machines  are  mere  float- 


ing obstructions  to  navigation ;  with- 
out the  machines  the  men  if  sent  to 
fight  on  shore  amount  to  no  more 
than  a  small  body  of  infantry.  But 
the  product  of  a  modern  battleship 
and  its  eight  or  nine  hundred  men 
on  its  and  their  own  element — the 
sea — is  an  offensive  and  destructive 
force  approximating  that  of  an  army 
of  150,000  men. 

In  this  country  there  can  be  no 
militarism,  as  above  defined,  without, 
first,  a  political  revolution.  And 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  "navalism." 
These  considerations  may,  therefore, 
at  the  outset  be  laid  aside  in  dealing 
with  present  questions. 

The  latter  as  affecting  the  navy, 
have  reached  a  stage  wherein  per- 
sonal attacks,  fanciful  speculations 
and  Cassandra-like  prophecies  are  so 
intermingled    that   the   man    in    the 
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SECRETARY  DANIELS 


He  is  for  the  moment  the  director  of  the  most  powerful  free 
world.  It  only  remains  for  him  to  do  his  best  to  keep  it 


street,  who  has  contributed  his  share 
of  the  $140,000,000  per  year  which 
the  navy  costs  us  and  has  supposed 
he  was  getting  something  good  for 
his  money,  is  approaching  a  state  of 
muddle  and  apprehension.  The  Presi- 
dent at  the  outset  of  the  discussion 
in  Congress  called  it  good  dialectic 
exercize,  left  it  there  and  has  not 
changed  his  attitude.  Congress  after 
an  investigation  authorized  such 
changes  and  augmentations  in  the 
navy  as  it  thought  best.  The  storm 
center  is  Secretary  Daniels,  who  con- 
tents himself  with  enumerating  the 
things  accomplished  during  his  ad- 
ministration. As  among  these  are  a 
saving  of  three  million  dollars  in 
building  the  "Arizona"  and  a  scaling 
down  of  the  profits  of  the  armor  and 
ammunition  making  concerns,  natur- 
ally the  latter  are  not  found  among 
his  enthusiastic  adherents. 
The  condition  of  the 
navy  has  recently  been  set 
forth  by  the  Secretary  in 
a  letter  to  President  Gar- 
field of  Williams  College. 
We  have  in  active  service 
225  vessels  of  all  charac- 
ters and  101  vessels  in  re- 
serve. We  have  under  con- 
struction and  authorized 
seventy-seven  vessels, 
namely,  nine  dreadnoughts 
of  the  most  powerful  kind, 
twenty-three  destroyers, 
thirty  -  eight  submarines 
and  seven  auxiliaries.  We 
have  largely  increased  the 
number  of  mines  on  hand 
and  in  process  of  manu- 
facture. We  have  in- 
creased torpedoes  by  nine- 
ty per  cent,  and  we  shall 
soon  have  very  much 
greater  facilities  than  at 
present  for  constructing 
these  weapons.  The  en- 
listed strength  of  the  navy 
is  at  the  maximum  figure 
allowed.  There  are  no  bet- 
ter guns  than  those  which 
we  have.  Aviation  in  the 
navy  is  being  developed, 
with  an  appropriation  of 
a  million  dollars  in  its 
support.  War  plans  have 
been  formulated  and  will 
be  put  in  practise,  and  a 
Chief  of  Operations,  now 
regularly  created  by  law, 
will  hereafter  perform  the 
substantial  functions  of  a 
General  Staff. 

It  onay  be  added,  the 
not  specially  noted  in  the 
Secretary's  letter,  that  the 
rate  of  desertion  in  the 
navy  has  never  been  lower 
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and  is  now  far  below  the  figures 
which  in  past  years  were  supposed 
to  represent  an  irreducible  minimum 
for  all  navies;  that  the  enlisted 
force  is  made  up  of  ninety-eight 
per  cent  American-born  citizens,  the 
rest  being  naturalized;  that  the 
drunken  tar  of  the  old  days  is  as 
extinct  as  the  dodo,  and  that  the  pres- 
ent enlisted  force,  coming  as  it  does 
from  the  same  social  strata  as  its 
officers,  is  beyond  doubt  the  most  in- 
telligent body  of  young  men  in  any 
navy  in  the  world.  All  of  these  facts 
are  verifiable  in  official  reports  and 
are  not  based  upon  the  assertions  of 
the  Secretary.  Collectively  they  also 
show  that  ship  for  ship  and  man  for 
man  no  navy  surpasses  our  own. 

Owing  to  the  stay  of  a  portion  of 
the  fleet  in  Vera  Cruz  for  a  year  or 
more,  many  drills  and  exercizes  had 
to  be  omitted,  and  as  a  result  there 
was  undoubtedly  some  loss  in  the  ab- 
solute efficiency  of  the  fleet  as  a 
whole.  Against  this  is  to  be  balanced 
the  experience  gained  under  practi- 
cally war  conditions  and  results  of 
the  drills  which  have  taken  place  since 
the  fleet  returned  to  its  regular  prac- 
tise ground.  If  the  efficiency  loss  has 
not  been  wholly  made  up,  there  is  no 
reason  apparent  why  it  may  not  be 
made  up  in  no  unreasonable  period 
of  time. 

Preparedness,  however,  does  not 
depend  upon  the  absolute  condition 
of  a  navy,  but  upon  its  relative  con- 
dition with  respect  to  other  navies, 
with  one  or  more  of  which  there  is 
an  assumed  possibility  it  may  be 
called  upon  to  contest  command  of 
the  sea.  This  brings  in  the  time  ele- 
ment, and  a  comparison  of  conditions 
not  existing  at  some  indefinite,  but  at 
some  particular  and  fixed,  period. 

At  the  moment  of  this  writing  the 
German  fleet  is  locked  up  in  its  har- 
bors by  the  English  fleet,  which,  as 
a  consequence,  is  itself  locked  up. 
The  French  fleet,  which  has  played 
but  little  part  in  the  present  war,  is 
engaged  in  neutralizing  the  Austrian 
fleet  and  incidentally  helping  in  the 
attack  on  the  Dardanelles  forts.  The 
Russian  fleet  is  shut  up  in  the  Baltic 
and  in  the  Black  Sea.  The  Japanese 
fleet  has  been  withdrawn  to  Japanese 
waters  and  will  stay  there.  Other 
fleets  are  of  inconsiderable  relative 
strength. 

Taking  facts  as  they  are,  there  is 
no  navy  in  existence  today  so  situ- 
ated as  to  be  capable  of  successfully 
competing  with  our  own.  Nor  will 
this  condition  be  changed  materially 
by  the  long  anticipated  battle  be- 
tween the  British  and  German  high 
sea  fleets;  for  the  mauling  which 
both  will  get  will  still  leave  our  naval 
strength  greater  than  that  of  the  vic- 
tor; and  this  will  continue  until  the 


latter  by  new  building  regains  his 
former  power. 

Present  need  for  building  any 
more  enormously  expensive  battle- 
ships than  have  been  provided  for  is 
not  apparent.  The  shipbuilding  fa- 
cilities of  this  country  appear  to  be 
sufficient  to  enable  us  to  turn  out 
vessels  of  any  kind  quite  as  rapidly 
as  can  be  done  abroad.  Therefore  in 
the  time  which  the  victor  may  re- 
quire to  bring  his  fleet  back  to  nor- 
mal condition,  it  is  not  clear  why  we 
cannot  then  increase  ours,  either 
correspondingly  or  to  whatever  ex- 
tent may  be  found  necessary. 

The  war  has  not  solved  completely 
a  single  one  of  the  pressing  naval 
problems,  although  in  various  ways 
it  is  leading  toward  possible  solu- 
tions. It  is  not  certain  that  it  will 
leave  the  battleships  of  today  the 
most  formidable  of  fighting  ships — 
or  that  another  type  of  vessel  may 
not  arise  as  different  as  the  turreted 
monitor  was  from  the  iron-plated 
steam  frigate.  The  war  efficiency  of 
the  submarine,  in  the  face  of  the 
failure  of  the  German  invisible 
blockade,  is  more  in  doubt  than  ever. 
The  repulse  of  the  British  and 
French  fleets  by  the  Dardanelles 
forts,  through  the  agency  apparent- 
ly of  gunfire,  is  striking  at  the  roots 
of  many  preconceived  notions.  It  is 
becoming  doubtful  whether  these 
great  armored  structures  require  the 
penetration  of  projectiles  to  put 
them  out  of  action,  or  whether  they 
can  be  practically  destroyed  by  im- 
pact of  tremendous  shells  which 
may  not  pierce  their  armor.  Nothing 
but  the  actual  tests  of  war  can  settle 
such  issues  as  this.  And  if  they  are 
to  be  settled  by  this  war  the  time 
cannot  be  far  distant.  It  does  not 
seem  prudent,  therefore,  that  by 
shouts  of  "unpreparedness"  we 
should  be  stampeded  into  construct- 
ing a  navy  not  in  accordance  with 
the  relative  conditions  which  exist 
now,  not  in  accordance  with  what- 
ever relative  conditions  maj^  be 
brought  into  existence  as  the  out- 
come of  the  present  war,  but  with 
those  which  obtained  before  this 
war  began,  and  which  may  never  be 
reproduced. 

The  attacks  on  Secretary  Daniels 
become  grave  only  in  so  far  as 
his  assailants  aver  that  certain  of 
his  oflficial  actions  tend  to  under- 
mine the  discipline  of  the  navy.  The 
discipline  of  a  military  body  is  the 
great  organic  force  which  holds  it 
together  and  upon  which  its  effi- 
ciency ultimately  depends.  The  navy 
is  nothing  but  a  fighting  machine 
pure  and  simple.  It  has  but  one  ob- 
ject and  purpose;  that  is,  to  win  our 
battles  on  the  sea.  The  moment  we 
attempt   to    divert   it   to   any    other 


purpose  just  to  that  extent  it  is  im- 
paired. It  is  a  bad  tool  for  the  new 
purpose  because  it  has  never  been 
adapted  thereto.  This  is  why  war- 
ships cannot  properly  be  used  as 
passenger  liners  or  to  drum  up  trade 
in  South  America  or  to  carry  the 
mail  or  be  taken  from  their  legiti- 
mate duties  to  any  but  a  very  lim- 
ited extent,  in  order  to  attend  flower 
shows,  Sunday  school  celebrations 
or  to  exhibit  themselves  in  the  Hud- 
son River. 

In  the  naval  officer  the  same  sin- 
gleness of  aim  is  also  essential.  His 
business  is  to  fight  battles.  When  he 
is  not  doing  that  his  business  is  to 
think  battles — to  think  battles  all 
the  time,  and  nothing  else.  It  does 
not  help  him  a  bit  in  doing  this  to 
have  prominent  citizens  "receive" 
him,  make  speeches  at  him,  or  drag 
him  about  in  street  processions.  The 
moment  he  is  converted  or  con- 
verts himself  into  an  explorer,  a 
pedagog,  a  social  leader,  a  Navy 
League  lecturer,  or  a  specialist  in 
any  of  the  various  arts  and  sciences, 
he  is  departing  from  his  true  use 
and  purpose,  for  which  he  is  paid. 
The  difference  between  him  and  the 
doctor  or  lawyer  who  wishes  to  fol- 
low some  other  calling  side  by  side 
with  his  own  is  that  upon  the  pro- 
ficiency of  either  doctor  or  law- 
yer in  his  chosen  profession  the 
safety  of  the  country  does  not  de- 
pend, while  upon  that  of  the  sea- 
fighter  in  his  it  does. 

Excluding  the  criticism  of  the  am- 
munition and  armor  makers.  Secre- 
tary Daniels  appears  to  be  diverting 
the  minds  of  the  naval  officers  from 
thoughts  about  battles  which  they 
ought  to  have  to  thoughts  about 
something  else  which  they  ought 
not;  and  it  is  further  asserted  that 
he  is  doing  this  in  an  exasperating 
fashion.  For  example,  shortly  after 
his  assumption  of  office,  he  created 
much  extraneous  and  hence  useless 
thought  by  prohibiting  the  use  of 
wines,  or  even  beer,  in  the  officers' 
mess  aboard  ship.  However  com- 
mendable this  might  be  to  temper- 
ance advocates  generally,  it  was 
open  to  the  inference  that  he  re- 
garded the  very  men  into  whose 
hands  the  safety  of  the  country  is 
placed  as  incapable  of  governing 
themselves.  It  was  also  illogical,  be- 
cause it  related  to  place  and  not  to 
persons.  It  does  not  prevent  the  in- 
dividual from  going  ashore  or  from 
walking  out  of  the  gate  of  a  navy 
yard  and  getting  all  the  drinks  he 
wants.  And  besides,  such  alcoholic 
liquors  as  whiskey  and  rum  have 
been  contraband  afloat  ever  since 
1855.  Officers  do  not  get  drunk  on 
board  ship.  Their  own  safety,  if 
nothing  else,  would  prevent  it.  They 
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have  a  natural  dislike  to  being 
drowned,  and  no  one  better  than  they 
knows  that  that  is  exactly  what 
might  happen  if  an  obfuscated  in- 
tellect were  in  responsible  charge  of 
the  bridge. 

The  Secretary  seems  to  be  con- 
vinced that  it  is  his  duty  not  merely 
to  keep  up  the  efficiency  of  the  serv- 
ice, but  directly  to  provide  for  the 
moral  and  educational  welfare  and 
uplift  of  everybody  in  it,  and  of  the 
enlisted  man  in  particular,  whether 
he  likes  it  or  not. 

For  example:  he  seems  to  think 
that  the  navy  should  be  a  great  float- 
ing university,  in  which  the  curricu- 
lum should  include  primary  educa- 
tion of  the  bluejacket  of  about  the 
kind  the  average  citizen  gets  in  his 
crossroads  district  school.  Now,  the 
navy  is  already  a  great  technical 
university,  having  for  its  aim  and 
object  the  most  efficient  fighting 
sailor.  It  has  its  Naval  Academy  for 
the  education  of  its  officers,  which 
now  maintains  postgraduate  courses 
in  special  naval  subjects,  and  simi- 
lar courses  are  available  to  them  in 
the  colleges.  It  has  its  training 
schools    scattered    over   the   country 


for  the  men  themselves.  It  has 
schools  of  gunnery,  schools  of  teleg- 
raphy, schools  of  aviation,  schools 
for  artificers,  and  a  variety  of  other 
establishments,  all  intended  to  ena- 
ble men  to  specialize  in  particular 
branches  of  naval  work.  None  the 
less.  Secretary  Daniels  requires  an 
hour  or  so'  per  day  to  be  taken  out 
of  the  already  extremely  engrossed 
time  of  the  enlisted  man  aboard  ship 
in  order  to  instruct  him  in  primary 
fundamentals,  and  the  officers  are 
diverted  from  their  legitimate  work 
to  become  teachers.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  in  the  abstract  the 
men  are  benefited  by  this  instruc- 
tion, but  whether,  as  a  business 
proposition,  the  taking  of  that  time 
for  that  purpose,  from  their  regular 
duties  aboard  ship,  pays.  It  certainly 
does  not.  It  would  be  much  cheaper 
to  build  primary  schools  on  shore, 
provide  teachers  and  equipment,  and 
compel  the  men  to  pass  thru  them 
before  they  join  their  ships,  rather 
than  take  this  time  from  their  work- 
ing hours.  This  for  the  same  reason 
that  it  would  not  pay  for  the  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Company,  for  example, 
to  intermit  the  manufacture  of  war 


material  at  the  present  time  in  order 
to  instruct  its  men  in  reading,  writ- 
ing and  arithmetic  for  an  hour  in  the 
afternoons.  The  diversion  hurts  dis- 
cipline as  it  would  hurt  business.  It 
puts  officers  and  men  in  a  different 
relation  from  that  which  long-con- 
tinued custom  and  tradition  has  es- 
tablished in  all  navies  as  the  best. 

The  Secretary's  notions  as  to  uplift 
of  the  enlisted  man  appear  to  be 
based  on  conclusions  somewhat  re- 
sembling those  which  controlled  the 
French  Revolutionists  of  1793.  When 
they  assumed  the  charge  of  the 
French  navj%  they  wanted  "equality" 
— forgetting  that  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  equality  in  an  organ- 
ization in  which  some  of  its  members 
must  obey  the  orders  of  the  others. 
The  result  of  their  efforts  to  estab- 
lish such  an  equality  is  written  large 
in  many  a  memorable  defeat.  Secre- 
tary Daniels,  of  course,  has  not  gone 
to  any  such  lengths  as  the  French 
Revolutionists  did,  but  when  he  talks 
publicly  in  a  way  to  lead  the  enlisted 
man  to  think  himself  somehow  the 
victim  of  an  aristocracy  (his  officers) 
and  that  his  rights  as  a  citizen  before 
the  law  are  in  some  way  abridged, 


©  Underwood  &  Underwood 

THE  CREAM   OF  THE  WORLD'S  NAVIES 
The   enlisted   force  is   made   up   of   ninety-eight   per   cent   American-born    citizens;  the  drunken  tar  of  the  old  days  is  as  extinct  as  the  dodo,  and  the 
present  enlisted  force  is  beyond  doubt  the  most  intelligent  body  of  young   men  in  any  navy  in  the  world" 
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the  Secretary  is  striking  squarely  at 
the  discipline  of  the  navy.  Having 
his  photograph  taken  embracing  with 
one  arm  a  corporal  of  marines  and 
with  the  other  a  smiling  bluejacket, 
is  in  itself  merely  funny,  but  for  the 
above  reason  it  might  better  have 
been  omitted.  So  also  when  the  Sec- 
retary suggests  that  the  enlisted  men 
should  write  to  him  about  their  griev- 
ances directly  instead  of  sending 
their  letters  thru  their  captain,  who 
is  compelled  by  law  to  forward  them, 
he  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  object 
of  the  rule  is  simply  to  enable  the 
superior  officer  to  present  his  view 
of  the  case.  The  enljsted  men  know 
their  rights  and  their  duties  both  as 
citizens  and  as  members  of  the  navy, 
and  hence  are  just  as  well  aware  of 
the  value  and  importance  of  disci- 
pline as  their  officers  are.  In  so  far 
as  the  Secretary  may  impair  it,  he 
will  lose  their  respect.  He  may  de- 
ceive himself,  but  not  them. 

Another  complaint  is  that  the  Sec- 
retary refuses  to  take  the  advice  of 
the  naval  officers  in  matters  border- 
ing on  questions   of  national  naval 


policy.  The  difficulty  here  is  that  the 
dividing  line  between  policy  and  how 
a  given  policy  is  to  be  carried  out  is 
not  always  clear  either  to  the  officers 
themselves  or  to  the  Secretary,  and 
no  two  secretaries  have  ever  dealt 
with  this  issue  in  the  same  way.  Some 
of  them  realizing  their  own  lack  of 
knowledge  have  merely  followed  the 
counsels  of  the  officers.  Others  influ- 
enced chiefly  by  political  reasons  have 
asserted  themselves  in  direct  opposi- 
tion. Of  course  the  civilian  Secretary 
must  in  technical  matters  rely  upon 
the  advice  of  the  expert  naval  officer ; 
but  it  is  for  the  Government  of  the 
country  to  dictate  its  naval  policy 
and  not  for  the  persons  who  are  hired 
to  carry  that  policy  into  effect.  That 
way  militarism  lies,  and  when  the 
naval  officers  get  the  public  confused 
as  to  whether  they  are  trying  to  di- 
rect or  trying  to  advise  their  civilian 
head  they  have  only  themselves  to 
blame  if  some  people  think  the  mili- 
taristic specter  is  beginning  to  walk. 
A  great  deal  if  not  all  of  this  trou- 
ble will  probably  be  terminated  thru 
the  new  Chief  of  Operations. 


As  for  the  other  complaints  against 
the  Secretary,  some  are  trivial,  such 
as  wearing  a  lieutenant's  gold-laced 
cap  while  visiting  a  battleship — 
which  at  most  only  establishes  a 
precedent  for  future  secretaries — 
and  others  which  more  or  less  involve 
political  questions.  He  is  by  no  means 
the  first  Secretary  who  has  done  un- 
usual things,  and  if  his  actions  are 
to  be  gauged  by  the  wardroom's 
growls,  he  has  perpetrated  nothing 
equal  to  Secretary  Chandler's  famous 
order  which  prohibited  the  wives  of 
naval  officers  from  following  their 
husbands  to  foreign  stations.  About 
the  worst  that  can  be  said  of  most 
of  his  alleged  shortcomings  is,  in  the 
language  of  "Dick  Deadeye,"  that 
he  "means  well  but  don't  know" ;  and 
that  is  true  of  every  naval  Secretary 
we  ever  had. 

He  cannot  fairly  be  said  to  have 
impaired  the  efficiency  of  the  service 
much,  if  at  all.  He  is  for  the  moment 
the  director  of  the  most  powerful 
free  navy  in  the  world.  It  only  re- 
mains for  him  to  do  his  best  to  keep 
it  so. 


EDISON 

BY   PERCY   MACKAYE 


Read  by   the  Author  at   Carnegie  Hall.  New  York,   May   6,   on   the  Awarding  to   Thomas   A.   Edison 
of  the   Civic    Forum   Medal  of  Honor  for  Distinguished   Public  Service 


A  thousand  leagues  on  the  Arctic  sea 
A  ship  went  down  thru  the  frozen  floe. 
Captain  and  crew  they  watched  her  go: 

They  ran  her  colors  free; 

They  cheered  her  lustily; 

And  far  peoples  chanted  her  praise  with  them 
Where  a  phonograph,  from  her  plunging  stem. 
Pealed  to  the  stars  her  requiem. 

A  thousand  leagues  thru  the  Afric  wood 
A  man  went  looting  the  jungle's  wealth: 
Leopard  nor  lion  could  stay  his  stealth. 

Nor  sleeping-death  nor  flood: 

He  drew  not  the  monsters'  blood. 

But  he  led  them  alive  thru  the  scorching  day 

By  a  tape  of  moving  film,  to  play 

With  the  wondering  children  of  Broadway. 

A  thousand  leagues,  or  a  thousand  years, 
Are  motes  in  the  gaze  of  the  seeking  mind : 
By  its  own  radiance  thought  can  find 

Its  way  to  ultimate  spheres 

Dark,  till  its  beam  appears 

To  blazon  them.  So  on  that  beam  hath  run — 
Round  Arctic  moon  and  Afric  sun — 
The  electric  mind  of  Edison. 

Thru  delicate  engine  and  disc  and  reel 

He  quickens  the  elemental  cause, 

Kindling  the  lightnings  of  its  laws 
Till  atoms  of  jelly  and  steel 
Are  made  to  stir  and  feel. 

And  mortals,  that  long  have  ceased  to  be, 

Live  on — for  the  world  to  hear  and  see — 

In  a  semblance  of  immortality. 

The  throbbing  ticker  resounds  his  fame 

With  its  ominous  pulse,  and  the  mart  responds, 
Selling  his  magic  in  stocks  and  bonds; 

But  they  who  toss  his  name 


With  gold  in  their  mighty  game 

Behold  not  the  soul  of  the  mightier  One 
Who  sits  in  the  brain  of  an  Edison 
And  weighs  the  dreams  when  all  is  done. 

For  all  that  the  millions  sell  and  buy 
And  wrangle  for  is  a  dreamful  thing 
Wrought  of  a  lone  imagining. 

Tower'd  cities  that  top  our  sky 

Loomed  first  on  the  pensive  eye 
Of  brooding  architects;  the  glories 
Of  art  and  science,  their  sounding  stories. 
Have  birth  from  silent  laboratories. 

So  out  of  his  visioning  silences 

The  great  inventor  reveals  for  us 

New  pathways  of  nature,  perilous 
With  unknown  skies  and  seas. 
For  new  astronomies 

To  chart;  and  each  dim  discovered  trail 

Is  lit  by  the  gleam  of  a  luring  grail 

With  the  legend:  What  shall  the  search  avail? 

What  at  last  shall  avail  our  invention?  Yea, 
What  avails  our  soul  its  cunning  brain 
If  our  paths  be  hatred,  our  goal  be  pain? 

Brain  searches  in  cloud  and  clay, 

But  our  soul  must  point  us  the  way 

Thru  cloud  to  a  star,  thru  clay  to  God's  breath. 
Or  else  it  were  wiser  to  welcome  death 
On  the  starlit  road  to  Nazareth. 

But  they  shall  avail — both — brain  and  soul! 

They  avail  us  now  in  him  who  has  won 

Earth's  wondering  homage — Edison. 
For  his  mind  has  held  as  its  goal 
The  good  of  a  world  made  whole. 

And  his  spirit  girds  it  with  lightning  span — 

The  planetary  American 

Whose  master-thought  is  the  joy  of  man. 


Karl  Strus 
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THE  LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS-AND  YOU 

BY   HERBERT  PUTNAM,   LIBRARIAN  OF  CONGRESS 


MOST  of  the  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government  reach 
out  from  Washington  to  con- 
fer some  benefit  upon  local  enterprise 
or  the  individual  citizen.  But  the 
National  Library,  M^ith  its  compre- 
hensive collection  of  books,  prints, 
music,  and  (w^ithin  the  field  of  Amer- 
ican history)  of  manuscripts,  might 
seem  to  be  of  use  only  to  the  visitor 
to  Washington. 

The  fully  effective  use  of  the  col- 
lection can  only  be  upon  the  prem- 
ises. But  this  is  not  to  say  that  the 
books  and  other  matter  remain  in- 
ert upon  the  shelves  except  as  some 
inquirer,  visiting  Washington  for  the 
purpose,  seeks  them  here.  The  Li- 
brary also  is  a  publisher,  and  a  con- 
siderable one.  It  issues  numerous 
"lists"  which,  if  they  are  not  con- 
tributions to  science,  in  the  sense 
that  they  advance  knowledge  of  the 
subject  matter,  are  something  more 
than  mere  accumulations  of  titles. 
They  set  forth  the  books,  documents, 
and  articles  in  periodicals  which  bear 
upon  particular  topics  of  current  in- 
terest. They  are  distributed  widely 
to  libraries ;  and  they  enable  the  citi- 
zen, wherever  resident,  to  begin  his 
study  of  such  a  topic  intelligentlv. 

Nor  is  he  limited  to  the  published 
lists.  Should  his  topic  be  unrepresent- 
ed in  them  he  is  at  liberty  to  write 
directly  to  the  library  for  a  special 
list  upon  it;  and  unless  the  topic  be 
one  upon  which  the  aid  of  his  own 
local  library  should  prove  sufficient, 


he  will  get  what  he  asks  for.  Twelve 
or  fifteen  thousand  such  requests 
reach  the  library  each  year  and  are 
answered,  even  if  they  are  not  for  a 
list  of  books  but  for  some  specific  in- 
formation; provided,  of  course,  the 
answer  is  possible  thru  a  moderate 
reference,  and  can  be  kept  within  a 
moderate  compass. 

The  justification  of  the  response 
(which  in  a  way  assumes  the  library 
to  be  a  sort  of  bureau  of  informa- 
tion) is  that  with  its  great  collections 
(exceeding  now  three  million  items), 
its  efficient  bibliographic  apparatus, 
and  its  staff  of  employees  expert  in 
the  handling  of  this,  it  can  with  a 
minimum  of  effort  and  expense  ren- 
der a  large  and  varied  service  which 
local  institutions  could  render,  if  at 
all,  only  by  the  multiplication  of  ef- 
fort and  expense. 

But  the  inquirer  thus  directed  to 
the  sources  of  information  is  only 
past  the  threshold  of  his  inquiry.  He 
still  needs  the  books  themselves.  Well, 
if  the  books  are  books  which  are  not 
to  be  had  nearer  at  hand,  he  may  se- 
cure them  from,  the  National  Library. 
He  has  only  to  ask  his  local  library 
to  borrow  them  for  him,  and  they  will 
be  sent — at  his  expense  for  the  trans- 
portation. 

There  are,  of  course,  limitations  to 
such  loans;  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  substitute  it- 
self for  local  enterprise.  It  is  not 
practicable  to  furnish  books  for  mere 
recreation,  or  for  ordinary  self  in- 


struction or  culture.  These  are  with- 
in the  province  of  the  ordinary  public 
library.  But  where  the  book  is  an  un- 
usual book,  for  the  unusual  need,  and 
the  National  Library  has  it,  and  can 
at  the  moment  spare  it,  it  will  be  lent. 

Our  citizens  engaged  in  serious  re- 
search— tho  not  a  class  by  themselves, 
for  they  include  everyone  with  a 
problem  of  the  moment,  even  if  un- 
professional— are  but  a  fraction  of 
the  population.  To  the  others  who  are 
using  their  local  libraries  for  ordi- 
nary purposes,  there  is  another  serv- 
ice, which,  tho  indirect,  may  prove 
of  fundamental  concern.  This  con- 
sists in  the  relief  afforded  by  the 
National  Library  to  local  libraries  by 
the  publication  and  sale  of  its  catalog 
cards.  These  cards  embody  a  com- 
plete catalog  entry  by  author,  and  for 
the  most  part  by  subject  also,  for 
every  book  currently  received  by  the 
National  Library,  and  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  books  in  its  existing  col- 
lection. They  also  indicate  the  classifi- 
cation of  each  book  in  the  collection 
here.  They  are  "standard"  in  size  and 
form  and  may  be  inserted  into  the 
card  catalog  of  any  American  li- 
brary. The  price  charged  is  but  nom- 
inal. 

There  is  no  citizen  having  a  seri- 
ous problem  to  which  a  library  may 
respond,  and  for  which  his  local  li- 
brary proves  inadequate,  who  may 
not  look  to  the  National  Library  for 
assistance. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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TO  CARRY  CITY  FOLK  INTO  THE  WILDERNESS 


A  FiNi;  SPOT  ON  Oregon's   new  state   highway,   which  parallels  the 

COLUMBIA  RIVER  ALL  THE  WAY  FROM  THE  PACIFIC  TO  PENDLETON,  A  COUNTY 
SEAT  IN  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  FOOTHILLS  IN  THE  NORTHEASTERN  PART  OF 
THE  STATE.  FIVE  HUNDRED  MILES  OF  GOOD  ROAD,  CALLED  THE  COLUMBIA 
HIGHWAY,  WILL  BE  READY  FOR  DEDICATIDN  THIS  SUMMER.  THE  STATE  HAS 
SPENT  $1,600,000  ON  THIS  THOROFARE,  WHICH  IS  A  STRIKING  EXAMPLE  OF 
today's     TENDENCY     TOWARD     THE     CREATION     OF     LONG-DISTANCE     HIGHWAYS 


WHICH,  WITH  DEFINITE  OBJECTIVES  AND  WELL  KNOWN  ROUTES  AND  WITH 
NAMES  OF  THEIR  OWN,  ARE  MAKING  THE  WAY  OF  THE  MOTORIST  EASIER, 
AROUSING  LOCAL  PRIDE  IN  CO-OPERATIVE  ENTERPRISE  AND  INCREASING  THE 
people's  ENJOYMENT  OF  THE  BEAUTY  THAT  THE  COUNTRYSIDE  OFFERS. 
MULTNOMAH  FALLS,  HERE  SHOWN,  277  FEET  HIGH,  IS  A  FEW  MILES  EAST 
OF  THE  CITY  OF  PORTLAND.  THE  SUBSTANTIAL  AND  COMELY  CONCRETE  BRIDGE 
IS     CHARACTERISTIC     OF     THE      HIGHWAY.      UP     THE     GORGE     IS     A     FOOTBRIDGE; 


THE     CHAUTAUQUA     IDEA 

"THE       MOST       AMERICAN       THING       IN       AMERICA" 


MONO  those  who 
have  part  in  shap- 
ing the  trend  of 
popular  e  d  u  c  a  - 
tional  influences 
in  the  Lyceum  and 
Chautauqua  move- 
ment Dr.  William 
A.  Colledge  has 
a  double  distinc- 
tion. As  president  of  the  International 
Lyceum  Association  he  voices  the  ideals 
of  many  Lyceum  and  Chautauqua 
w^orkers  who  are  constantly  in  the  field. 
And  as  director  of  the  Educational  De- 
partment of  the  Redpath  Lyceum  and 
Chautauqua  Bureau  his  services  are  en- 
listed in  behalf  of  the  maintenance  of 
educational  standards  in  program  build- 
ing. 

Dr.  Colledge  is  a  Scotchman  who, 
after  preaching  and  teaching  and  Uni- 
versity Extension  lecturing,  has  given 
his  whole  time  to  the  Lyceum  and  Chau- 
tauqua since  1911.  Not  long  ago  he 
filled  the  1000th  engagement  to  deliver 
his  literary  lectures,  with  the  record  of 
never  having  missed  a  single  date. 

The  International  Lyceum  Associa- 
tion is  a  voluntary  social 
organization  for  mutual 
improvement  and  service 
whose  membership  of  ap- 
proximately 800  persons  in- 
cludes many  of  those  who 
are  known  as  professional 
platform  people,  bureau  rep- 
resentatives and  local  com- 
mitteemen. Its  province,  Dr. 
Colledge  says,  is  to  create 
sentiment  that  will  cause 
abuses  and  inconsistencies 
to  die  out,  "and  by  friendly 
intercourse  establish  a  feel- 
ing of  confidence  and  sym- 
pathy among  the  varied  in- 
terests that  in  time  will 
create  a  sentiment  of  high 
standards  and  endeavor  in 
all  branches  of  the  Lyceum, 
a  sentiment  more  powerful 
in  its  unconscious  influence 
than  any  form  of  legislative 
action."  For  Dr.  Colledge  is 
confident  that  the  Lyceum 
.and  Chautauqua  constitute 
one  of  the  greatest  present- 
day  educational  forces, 
whose  value  is  not  to  be 
estimated  in  money  but  in 
the  influence  exerted  in  the 
Ijuilding  up  of  higher  manhood  and 
"womanhood. 

As  director  of  the  Redpath  Educa- 
tional Department  this  season  Dr.  Col- 
ledge has  selected  the  morning  hour  lec- 
turers on  literary,  economic  and  com- 
munity building  subjects  for  the  terri- 
tory south  and  east  of  Chicago.  The 
Chautauqua  Reading  Course  plan  will 
;also  be  presented  at  these  hours.  He  has 
also  selected  the  playground  and  chil- 
•dren's  workers  for  the  same  territory. 


A   MONTHLY    FEATURE 
CON d:u c t e d    by 

FRANK    CHAPIN    BRAY 

CHAUTAUQUA    EDITOR    OF 
THE     INDEPENDENT 


planning  for  successive  days  of  Indian, 
Russian,  German  and  Scandinavian 
folk  tales  and  dances,  as  well  as  in- 
formal talks  to  parents.  Plans  for  a  Ly- 
ceum Course  building,  special  courses 
under  the  auspices  of  educational  or- 
ganizations, and  a  system  of  corre- 
spondence reports  from  the  field  con- 
cerning the  character  and  effects  of  pro- 
grams as  given,  are  in  his  hands. 

Dr.  Colledge  was  educated  in  Glas- 
gow and  London,  was  a  Congregational 
pastor  1887-1903,  extension  lecturer  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  was  for  nine 
years  at  the  head  of  the  Department  of 
Language  and  Literature  at  Armour 
Institute,  Chicago,  was  the  first  editor 
of  the  Technical  World  Magazine,  and 
is  the  author  of  Interpretative  Studies 
of  Scottish  Literature  and  other  books. 


DR.   WILLIAM  A.   COLLEDGE 

If  you  were  looking  for  a  Chautau- 
qua-maker,  would  you  go  to  a  Quaker 
college?  One  is  to  be  found  at  Swarth- 
more,  Pennsylvania.  The  Chautauqua 
Idea  caught  him,  took  possession  of  him 
and  found  expression  in  an  adaptation, 
first  to  the  popular  educational  needs  of 
the  small  towns  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, whence  he  has  spread  his  innova- 
tion successfully  northward  into  New 
England  and  southward  to  the  Caro- 
linas.  He  has  found  a  way  to  give  an 


inspirational  Chautauqua  program  to 
a  town  each  afternoon  and  evening  for 
seven  days,  with  thirty-one  events,  for 
a  season  ticket  at  $2,  or  lof  s  than  seven 
cents  an  event.  More  than  200  of  his 
tent  Chautauquas  were  held  in  four- 
teen states  in  1914. 

Behind  him  is  The  Chautauqua  As- 
sociation of  Pennsylvania,  organized 
not  for  financial  profit  but  devoting  the 
surplus,  if  there  is  any,  to  the  enrich- 
ment of  programs  and  the  extension  of 
the  movement.  "Our  proposition  in  ev- 
ery town,"  he  says,  "is  that  the  people 
can  lose,  but  that  they  can't  make  a 
penny.  We  pledge  ourselves  also  that  if 
we  should  take  in  money  above  expenses 
that  would  be  used  for  furthering  the 
work.  In  this  way  we  put  the  towns  at 
their  best.  People  are  willing  to  make 
almost  any  sacrifice  or  do  almost  any 
amount  of  work  if  the  commercial  ele- 
ment is  eliminated.  We  have  eliminated 
it  from  practically  all  of  our  towns.  In 
a  few  places  they  are  urging  us  to  make 
it  pay  some  money  for  their  fire  com- 
pany or  library  or  some  other  institu- 
tion." 

Mr.  Pearson  believes  that  the  Chau- 
tauqua platform  is  the 
freest  forum  in  America  for 
discussion  of  educational, 
religious,  sociological,  eco- 
nomic and  political  ques- 
tions without  partizanship 
or  sectarian  bias.  Even  rad- 
ical lectures,  telling  what 
people  of  other  states  have 
done  ^o  gain  freedom  to  reg- 
ister their  will,  serve  to 
shock  people  into  thinking 
for  themselves.  Debates  on 
such  questions  as  Woman 
Suffrage  and  Socialism  are 
educational.  The  use  of  a 
musical  prelude  to  prepare 
audiences  for  a  speaker  has 
been  tried  and  proves  to  be 
a  practical  device. 

Mr.  Pearson  has  been 
Professor  of  Public  Speak- 
ing at  Swarthmore  since 
1902.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Baker  University,  with 
postgraduate  work  at 
Northwestern  and  Harvard. 
He  belongs  to  the  Society 
of  Friends  and  has  written 
books  on  extemporaneous 
speaking  and  oral  English. 
He  founded  the  Chautauqua 
Association  of  Pennsylvania  in  1912. 


The  American  love  of  music,  often 
proclaimed,  and  attested  by  box-ofl^ce 
receipts  in  the  few  great  cities,  has  had 
new  proof  in  the  annual  engagement  at 
Chautauqua,  New  York,  since  1909,  of 
some  well-known  orchestra  with  a  pro- 
gram of  classical  and  thoroly  musical 
modern  works.  The  greatest  audiences 
of  the  entire  summer  gather  for  these 
orchestra  performances  and  the  coun- 
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try  for  twenty  miles  around  Chautau- 
qua, having  learned  to  take  much  of 
what  the  Chautauqua  platform  offers 
as  a  matter  of  course,  nevertheless 
rouses  itself  to  unmistakable  enthusi- 
asm every  year  as  to  the  visiting  or- 
chestra. The  Russian  Symphony,  under 
the  leadership  of  Modest  Altschuler, 
is  engaged  for  August  9-14,  1915. 

Prospects  |or  the  season  are  regard- 
ed as  excellent  by  the  management  of 
Chautauqua  Institution,  and  if  this  view 
is  correct  it  argues  favor- 
ably for  all  summer  schools 
and  legitimate  vacation  re- 
sorts in  America  next  sum- 
mer,    particularly     those 
which  appeal  to  quiet  tastes. 
As  an  example  of  what  the 
closing    of    opportunity    in 
Europe  may  be  expected  to 
do,   William   Hinshaw,   per- 
haps   the    foremost    Ameri- 
can   baritone,     who     would 
under      normal      conditions 
have    been    singing    in    the 
great  opera  houses  of  Ger- 
many   all    summer,    is    en- 
gaged as  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  vocal  instruction  at 
Chautauqua.    He    is    taking 
there   with    him   the    entire 
group  of  American  students 
who    appealed    to    him    for 
professional  help  when  de- 
serted    by     their     German 
meisters  at  the  opening  of 
the  war.  Ernest  Hutcheson, 
pianist,  whose  recitals  have 
been  a  feature  of  the  winter 
musical     season     in     New 
York,  instead  of   Berlin   as 
usual,     heads     the     colony 
group  of  piano  students  at  Chautauqua 
each  summer.  Many  thousands  of  cases 
could  be  found  of  people  whose  plans 
for    either    diversion    or    study    abroad 
are  balked.  For  the  most  part  they  will, 
it   is    argued,    find    some    substitute    at 
home. 

The  tendency  to  financial  caution, 
which  undoubtedly  exists,  will  not  cause 
many  Americans,  even  of  moderate 
means,  to  forego  their  vacations,  which 
have  come  to  be  regarded  as  necessary 
for  personal  effectiveness.  It  may  cause 
extravagances  to  be  avoided  by  people 
of  all  sorts,  which  would  bring  into  spe- 
cial favor  such  attractions  as  the  sum- 
mer schools  and  the  Chautauqua  hold 
out.  As  between  sitting  like  one's 
"grandsire  carved  in  alabaster,"  on  the 
one  hand,  and  giving  way  to  expensive 
and  profitless  orgies  of  pleasure  on  the 
other,  many  will  doubtless  think  a  week 
to  a  month  or  so  at  a  summer  assembly, 
with  liberal  indulgence  of  wholesome 
outdoor  life,  represents  a  good  middle 
course. 

Travel  bureaus  directing  tours  in  this 
country  already  report  their  corre- 
spondence heavier  than  ever  before,  not- 
withstanding that  several  concerns,  al- 
ways heretofore  engaged  with  European 
travel,  have  now  turned  to  the  Ameri- 
can and  South  American  fields.  That 
the  Pacific  coast  comes  in  for  an  ex- 
traordinarily large  share  of  attention 
hardly  needs  to  be  said,  but  that  is  de- 


clared by  no  means  to  account  for  the 
volume  of  inquiries. 


Ashland,  Oregon,  has  a  Chautauqua 
park  in  the  center  of  the  town  and  a 
bee-hive  auditorium  on  a  natural  slope 
of  land  built  after  the  plan  of  the  Mor- 
mon Tabernacle  at  Salt  Lake  City.  It 
is  said  that  the  Chautauqua  programs 
during  twenty-two  years  have  cost  some 
$50,000,  the  list  of  speakers  being  par- 
ticularly notable.  The  man  behind  this 
independent  Chautauqua,  G.  F.  Billinji-s, 


year"  of  1915-16  now  announced  are: 
"Social  and  Economic  Forces  in  Amer- 
ican History,"  edited  by  Professor  Al- 
bert Bushnell  Hart;  "Changing  Amer- 
ica," by  Professor  Edward  A.  Ross; 
"American  Ideals  in  Character  and 
Life,"  by  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie;  "The 
Ways  of  the  Planets,"  by  Martha  Evans 
Martin. 


From  the  Redpath-Horner  Chautau- 
qua Circuit  comes  the  statement  that 
the  Indians  do  not  ordinarily  "warm 
up"  to  Chautauquas,  but  at 
Wetumpka,  Oklahoma,  an 
Indian  real  estate  agent 
named  Johnson  Tiger,  a 
Creek,  bought  a  hundred 
dollax's'  worth  of  season 
tickets  and  gave  them  to 
members  of  his  tribe.  They 
went  to  every  session  and 
showed  great  interest  in  the 
programs. 


Chicago  is  a  center  for 
several  new  coaching 
schools,  independent  of  bu- 
reau coaching  systems 
which  offer  training  to  mu- 
sical and  entertainment 
companies  for  Lyceum  and 
Chautauqua  engagements. 
And  a  School  of  Oratory 
in  Massachusetts  has  re- 
cently changed  its  name  to 
Boston  Lyceum  School. 


PAUL   M.    PEARSON 

says  that  the  money  and  effort  have 
done  far  more  than  similar  expendi- 
ture for  paving  or  business  structures, 
"in  making  a  high-minded  community, 
in  uniting  our  people,  in  refining  them, 
in  making  young  men  and  women  of 
the  highest  type,  and  in  bringing  all 
the  world  to  Ashland." 


Ingenuity  in  Chautauqua 
Circle   meetings    during   an 
"English   year"   of   reading 
is  represented  by  a  "Tenny- 
son Tea"  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Florida,     and     a     dramatic 
presentation    of   "Cranford,"   based   on 
Mrs.    Gaskell's    novel,    at    Chautauqua, 
New  York. 


The  Lyceum  Magazine,  published 
monthly,  is  devoted  to  all  aspects  of  the 
Lyceum  and  the  Chautauquas.  From  its 
text  and  advertising  pages  the  most 
comprehensive  information  available  re- 
garding bureaus,  talent,  and  the  various 
developments  in  the  field  may  be  ob- 
tained. The  Lyceum  World,  monthly, 
also  appeals  to  the  same  constituency 
of  bureau  men,  local  managers,  local 
committees  and  program  people. 


In  Fulton,  Kentucky,  at  the  initia- 
tion of  the  Merchants'  Association,  an 
$1800  Chautauqua  auditorium  was  con- 
structed in  the  city  park  within  twenty- 
one  days.  City  Council  doubled  the  as- 
sociation fund,  each  of  four  churches 
contributed,  merchants  and  citizens  do- 
nated some  of  the  materials  and  labor, 
and  profits  from  the  Chautauqua  were 
assigned  to  high  school  equipment. 


The  late  Captain  John  W.  Kitchell 
gave  a  forty-acre  park  to  Pana,  Illinois, 
provided  that  the  Pana  Chautauqua 
could  occupy  it  for  at  least  twenty-one 
days  each  year,  erect  buildings  and  ex- 
pend any  profits  upon  the  park  grounds. 


The  Community  Builder  is  the  name 
of  a  new  publicity  organ  of  the  Redpath 
Bureau  edited  by  W.  Frank  McClure. 
The  name  indicates  the  emphasis  now 
uppermost  in  the  promotion  of  Lyceum 
and  Chautauqua  business.  It  is  an  in- 
teresting and  attractive  publication  cir- 
culated free  in  big  editions  and  reflects 
the  application  of  modern  advertising 
methods  to  popular  educational  propa- 
ganda. 


The  Ben  Greet  Players  in  Shake- 
spearean plays  and  a  royalty  company 
presentation  of  Kennedy's  "Servant  in 
the  House"  are  Lyceum  and  Chautau- 
qua attractions  this  year. 


The   books    of   the   new    Chautauqua 
Reading    Course    for    the    "American 


In  Massillon,  Ohio,  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation manages  the  Lyceum  Course 
and  the  Board  of  Trade  manages  the 
Chautauqua. 

Rural  school  Lyceum  Courses  in  the 
South  have  recently  been  inaugurated 
with  considerable  success. 
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WOMAN  A-MENDING 

BY    MARGUERITE   0.    B.    WILKINSON 

What  time  I  went  at  early  dawn 

Upon  the  King's  Highway, 
When  all  the  winter  air  was  keen. 
When    all    the    world    was    cold    and 

gray, 
I  saw  a  woman  old  and  gray; 
Her  face  was  turned  away 

And  she  was  sitting  there  alone, 
Alone  upon  a  stone. 

And  weird  she  seemed,  as  one  might  be 

Who  had  lived  hard  and  spare; 
Ay,  weird,  as  if  a  chancy  dream 

Had  brought  her  there  and  set  her 

there. 
"What   loveless    child    hath    left    her 

there? 
What  whiteneth  her  hair? 

Why  should  I  hasten  on  and  on 
With  fear  lest  she  be  gone?" 

Such    was    my    thought;    wherefore    I 
called, 

"Good  morrow.  Ancient  Dame! 
Behold,  I  journey  to  the  Town, 

And,    worshipful,    would    know    thy 


name 


I" 


"Young  Brother,  come  and  learn  my 

name — 
(Her  voice  had  strangest  claim) 
Who    challengeth    my    name    and 

grace 
Must  meet  me  face  to  face!" 

She  said,  "I  may  not  turn  about 

From  this  fair  way  to  Town." 

And  I  was  near  enough,  by  that, 

To  note  her  quaint  and  homely  gown. 
A  clarion  voice!  A  homely  gown 
Of  gentle  gray  and  brown ! 

And  low  in  toil  she  bent  her  back 
To  mend  an  old  gray  sack! 

She  said,  "I  may  not  go  to  Town 

Until  my  task  is  done. 
For  I  must  bear  Life's  treasure  in 
When  as  my  way  to  Town  is  won; 
This    sack    must   hold    what    I    have 

won — 
(Her  gray  hair  gleaned  the  sun) 
Here  is  a  deal  of  work  to  do. 
No  treasure  must  slip  thru!" 

But  when  I  came  abreast  at  last 
(For  never  would  she  turn), 
Behold!  her  face  was  fresh  and  young, 
Her   eyes   had   all   youth's   power   to 

burn ! 
Ay,   warm   with    light   her   eyes    did 

burn. 
My  sudden  fear  to  spurn; 

Beneath  the  shadow  of  gray  hair. 
Strong  youth  was  shining  there ! 

My  many  questions  muted  me — 

She  answered  them  at  last: 
"I  am  the  Present  journeying. 
Arrayed  in  all  the  hoary  Past, 
Deep  shadows  of  a  long,  grim  Past; 
Behold,  I  labor  fast! 

I  am  all  women  of  the  earth. 
And  I  am  their  new  birth ! 

"I  am  most  eager  for  the  Town, 

And  yet,  awhile  I  wait; 
Young  Brother  of  the  King's  Highway, 

Go,  and  unbar  the  heavy  gate, 


Great 
Spring  Sale 


Reg.  Trade  Mark 


Housekeeping  Linens 

IMcCutcheon's  Spring  Sale  of  Housekeeping  Linens  has 
each  year  become  of  greater  importance  to  women  who 
know  that  the  name  IMcCutcheon's  means  "The  best 
in  linens". 

In  spite  of  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  linen  markets 
of  the  world,  the  sale  is  taking  place  this  year  as  usual, 
and  will  continue  until  May  29th.  It  afifords  a  most 
favorable  opportunity  to  buy  at  reduced  prices  linens  that 
we  purchased  when  prices  were  10%  to  20%  lower  than 
at  present. 

The  collection  inc-ludes  a  great  range  of  qualities  and 
sizes,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  items  listed  below : 

Table  Cloths — from  $1.90  to  $50.00  each. 
Napkins — from  $1.85  to  S21.00  per  dozen. 
Sheets — from  $5.00  to  $14.50  per  pair. 
Pillow  Cases — from  $1.25  to  $5.00  per  pair. 
Towels — from  $2.00  to  $13.50  per  dozen. 

And  some  special  values  in  Tea  Cloths,  Bath  Sets, 
Blankets,    Comfortables   and  Bed  Spreads. 

We  repeat  that  this  is  a  most  favorable  opportunity  for 
the  thrifty  housekeeper  to  lay  in  a  supply  of  linens  for 
autumn  as  well  as  summer  use. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Bodklet. 

James   McCutcheon   &  Co. 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Streets,  N.  Y. 
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Crouch  & 
^%^  Fitzgerald 

Announce  their  fresh  new  stock 
of  Reliable  Luggage  for  Vaca- 


tion Travelers. 


The  "EXPOSITION" 


Case  i.s  admirably  adapted  for  your  trip  to 
the  Coast.  You  need  a  case  of  large  capacity,  liglit 
enough  to  be  easily  handled.  The  "Exposition"  meets  every  requirement.  Out- 
side finish  in  Black  Enameled  Canvas  with  Black  Leather  trimmings.  Case  and 
tray  beautifully  lined  with  Cretonne.     Size  28  x  16  x  8.    Price  $22. 

Many  other  sizes  of  this  and  Leather  finishes,  a'.!  hand  stitched.     Send  for  illustrated 
booklets     about     other     Vacation     Specialties,     Hand     Bags     and     Wardrobe     Trunks. 


14  West  40th  St. 


154  Fifth  Ave.  at  20th   St. 
New  York 


177    Broadway 
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In  the  wake 
of  the  brush 


"v 


MEUSen  RICE 
LEADERS  OP 
THE    WORLD 

ASSOCIATION 


.^h 


A  surface  finished  with  Luxe- 
berry  White  Enamel  becomes 
whitest  white  and  lastingly 
so.  No  trace  of  brush  marks 
remain — only  a  smooth  snow- 
white  effect,  dull  or  brilliant 
as  you  prefer.  It  is  a  finish 
that  never  turns  yellow,  nor 
does  it  chip  or  crack. 

You  can  enjoy  these  unusual 
qualities — heretofore  ob- 
tainable only  in  imported  enamels 
— by  specifying  and  using  Ameri- 
can.made  LuxeberryWhiteEnameL 
The  varnish  for  your  floors  and 
exposed  natural  woodwork  should 
be  of  highest  quality,  too.  Liquid 
Granite  like  other  celebrated  Berry 
Brothers'  products  has  withstood 
the  hardest  wear  and  tear  in  homes 
and  public  buildings  for  over  57 
years. 

These  products  are  specified  by 
architects,  used  by  painters  and 
decorators  and  sold  by  paint  and 
hardware  dealers  everywhere.  Let 
us  send  you  free  interesting  liter- 
ature on  home  finishing. 

BpRRYBROTHERC 

Established  ISS8 
Factories: 

Detroit, Mich. ,Walkerville,Ont., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Branches  in  all  principal  cities  of 
the  world 


SSM'W'S*! 
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Send  for  our  Book  of  "CREO-DIPT"  Homes 

A  help  if  you  plan  to  build,  buy  orremodel.  It  shows  a  selection 
o  over  100  homes  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  It  enables  you 
to  investigraie  for  yourself  the  artistic  and  economical  use  of 

"CREO-DIPT"  |];tN'c\l? 

17  Grades     16.  18.  24-inch     30  Different  Colors 

They  come  in  bundles  ready  to  lay  without  waste. 

Thevsave  paintingand  roofing  billsandproduceartistic  effects 
that  are  permanent.  We  select  best  cedar  shingles  and  by  our 
special  process  preserve  them  in  creosote  and  stain  them  any 
color  desired.  They  last  twice  as  long-  as  brush-coated  shingles 
or  natural  wood.     They  do  not  curl  up  or  blow  off. 

Write  today  for  colors  on  wood  and  Book  of  "CREO-DIPT" 
Homes  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Names  of  architect  and 
umber  dealer  desired. 

Standard  Stained  Shingle  Co.,  1032  Oliver  St,  N.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.  Architect  Geo.  L.  Falk.Hrockton.  Mass.,  forOr.N.M.  Preston 

f  Shipments  prompt.  Branch  factory  in  Ch  cago  fur  U'estern  trade)   2snades"CREO-DlPT"  Shinjjles  throughTaunton  I-umherCo. 


Swing  wide  for  me  the  heavy  gate; 

I  come,  the  it  be  late, 

Rich  treasure  bearing  on  my  back 
In  this  poor  mended  sack. 

"God  wrought  the  fabric  from  the  fivf:' , 

And  gave  it  to  my  hands; 
Man  tore  it  for  his  rougher  need — 
To  mend  he  hardly  understands, 
To  fill,  to  bear,  scarce  understands; 
I  fasten  the  torn  strands, 

I  fill  with  love  and  peace  and  grace 
The  burden  of  the  Race. 

"If  I  could  walk  as  you,"  she  said, 

"Upon  the  King's  Highway, 
As  free  as  wind,  and  burdenless, 
Forsooth,  I  could  go  on  today; 
Indeed,  I  could  go  in  today, 
To  that  fair  Town,  and  stay. 
I  bid  you  look  for  me  to  come, 
Who  am  the  Race,  the  Sum! 

"Yon  pinnacles,  yon  gracious  spires 

That  in  the  sunlight  shine. 
Were  builded  by  my  stalwart  sons; 
Why,    wherefore,    may    they    not    be 

mine? 
My   soul   hath    sworn   that   they   are 

mine! 
Each  Heaven-aspiring  line! 

For  I  have  builded  not  in  vain 
Who  build  men  out  of  pain. 

"Young  Brother  of  the  King's  Highway, 

When  I  have  reached  the  Town, 
God's  fair,  far  City  of  the  Hills, 
I  shall  put  off  this  ancient  gown. 
This    gray    and    brown,    this    homely 

gown. 
This  silver,  hoary  crown; 
A  future  yet  unsaid,  unsung. 
Shall  see  me  lithe  and  young. 

"They  will  unbar  the  heavy  gate 

With  pride  to  let  me  in. 
Their  sister  of  the  early  dawn, 
The  mate  whom  they  have  died  to  win. 
The  love  that  they  have  yearned  to 

win, 
A  mother  without  sin; 

For  I,  with  treasure  in  my  sack, 
Will  never  turn  me  back!" 


The  library  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  has  equipped  a 
"print  laboratory."  Its  various  appli- 
ances for  studying  prints  include  a 
press  on  which  etchers  may  make  proofs 
of  their  plates. 

The  exhibit  relating  to  American  li- 
braries and  library  methods,  which  was 
on  view  at  the  Leipzig  Book  Exhibi- 
tion, has  been  returned  and  is  being 
used  for  similar  purposes  at  the  Pan- 
ama-Pacific Exposition. 

At  a  recent  library  meeting  in  Chi- 
cago, the  question  whether  public  li- 
braries should  provide  newspaper  read- 
ing rooms  was  discussed.  It  was  urged 
on  the  one  hand  that  newspaper  reading 
rooms  were  not  seriously  used,  and  that 
they  brought  an  undesirable  class  to 
the  library;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that 
some  newspapers  are  more  valuable 
than  periodicals,  that  their  size  neces- 
sitates special  rooms  and  furniture,  and 
that  undesirable  readers  can  be  dealt 
with  as  a  matter  of  administration. 
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Independent 
Opinions 


OUR  MENTAL  INVENTORIES 

The  publication  of  the  hundred  ques- 
tions designed  to  test  one's  knowledge 
of  current  events  and  their  backgrounds 
has  given  readers  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  an  Oliver  Twist  expression : 

The  youngsters  first  answered  what  they 
could  and  were  interested  enough  to  hunt 
them  up  in  the  cyclopedia  and  quiz  whom 
they  could  for  the  rest.  Give  us  something 
of  the  kind  often. 

Kinhrae,  Minnesota 

I  especially  liked  the  hundred  test  ques- 
tions given  on  March  8,  1915.  Why  could 
we  not  have  something  of  the  kind  frequent- 
ly? It  keeps  one  up  on  current  events. 

Carlisle,  Indiana 


THE  PSYCHOLOGY    OF  WAR 

There  seems  to  be  considerable  haziness 
in  the  minds  of  many  persons  innocent  of 
homicidal  intentions,  as  to  what  murderous 
emotions  really  are.  It  has  frequently  been 
declared  of  late  that  the  poets  and  jour- 
nalists and  professors  who  remain  at  home 
feel  more  hatred  of  the  enemy  than  do  the 
soldiers  actually  fighting  in  the  trenches. 
As  The  Independent  pointed  out,  "it  is  im- 
possible for  two  rows  of  brave  fellows  to 
stand  opposite  for  weeks  without  gaining  a 
certain  respect  for  one  another.  The  diffi- 
culty is  to  keep  them  enemies,"  so  that 
they  Mill  continue  to  kill  each  other.  It 
has  always  seemed  to  me  that  to  continue 
to  attempt  to  kill  men  that  one  has  come 
to  respect — men  whose  courage  and  fellow- 
manhood  and  freedom  from  hatred  for  you 
has  been  witnessed  by  you — is  much  more 
inhuman  and  truly  murderous  than  it  is  to 
kill  men  who  are  so  removed  from  you  by 
your  own  prejudices  and  hate  that  they  ap- 
pear from  a  distance  more  like  dangerous 
beasts  than  men.  The  crime  of  the  hating 
professor  is  that  of  ignorance  of  the  facts ; 
the  crime  of  trench  warfare  is  that  of  hate- 
less  but  almost  unbelievable  inhumanity. 
Frederick  J.   Pohl 

Columbia  University 

The  emotions  of  the  men  on  the  firing 
line  are  difficult  to  realize  and  still 
more  difficult  to  explain.  We  would 
merely  suggest  that  correspondent's 
quandai-y  is  largely  a  question  of  words, 
of  the  propriety  of  applying  the  term 
"murderous"  to  impersonal  and  un- 
impassioned  warfare.  That  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  hateless  homicide  cannot  be 
doubted  whatever  we  may  wish  to  call 
it.  We  imagine  that  a  soldier's  feeling 
toward  his  opponent  is  not  unlike  that 
of  a  politician  who  devotes  all  his  en- 
ergy to  the  overthrow  and  ruin  of  a 
candidate  whom  he  personally  respects 
but  believes  to  be  dangerous  to  the 
country. 

A  curious  revelation  of  the  psychol- 
ogy of  the  soldier  occurs  in  one  of  the 
letters  from  the  front,  in  which  the 
writer  says  that  he  does  not  mind  stick- 
ing his  bayonet  thru  a  man  who  is 
charging  his  trench  but  that  he  feels 
an  unconquerable  repugnance  and  hor- 
ror at  firing  a  big  gun  into  the  air, 
knowing  that  the  bursting  shell  will 
scatter  slaughter  five  miles  away  among 
men  he  has  never  seen. 

It  was,  if  we  remember  rightly,  Vol- 
taire who  proposed  as  a  test  of  one's 


Neighborizing  the  Fanner 


One  of  the  most  significant  facts 
of  our  telephone  progress  is  that 
one-fourth  of  the  9,000,000  tele- 
phones in  the  Bell  System  are  rural> 

In  the  days  when  the  telephone 
was  merely  a  "city  convenience,"  the 
farms  of  the  country  were  so  many 
separated  units,  far  removed  from 
the  centers  of  population,  and  iso- 
lated by  distance  and  lack  of  facil- 
ities for  communication. 

But,  as  the  telephone  reached  out 
beyond  cities  and  tow^ns,  it  com- 
pletely transformed  farm  life.  It 
created  new  rural  neighborhoods 
here,  there  and  everyv^here. 

Stretching  to  the  farthest  corners 
of  the  states,  it  brought  the  remotest 
villages  and  isolated  places  into 
direct  contact  w^ith  the  larger  com- 
munities. 

Today,  the  American  farmer  en- 
joys the  same  facilities  for  instant, 


direct  communication  as  the  city 
dweller.  Though  distances  betw^een 
farms  are  reckoned  in  miles  as  the 
crow  flies,  the  telephone  brings 
every  one  as  close  as  next  door. 
Though  it  be  half  a  day's  journey 
to  the  village,  the  farmer  is  but  a 
telephone  call  aw^ay. 

Aside  from  its  neighborhood 
value,  the  telephone  keeps  the 
farmer  in  touch  with  the  city  and 
abreast  of  the  times. 

The  Bell  System  has  always  recog- 
nized rural  telephone  development 
as  an  essential  factor  of  Universal 
Service.  It  has  co-operated  with  the 
farmer  to  achieve  this  aim. 

The  result  is  that  the  Bell  System 
reaches  more  places  than  there  are 
post  offices  and  includes  as  many 
rural  telephones  as  there  are  tele- 
phones of  all  kinds  in  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Germany  combined. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated   Companies 


OnefPolicy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


CHARTEHED   1853 


United  States  Trust  Oompany  oi  Mew  York 


CAPITAL,  $2,000,000 


4S-47    WALL    STREET 

SURPLUS  AND  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS.  $14,178,094.S2 

THE   COMPANY   ACTS  AS  EXECUTOR,    ADMINISTRATOR,  TRUSTEE,  GUARDIAN,    DEPOS- 
ITARY OF  COURT  MONEYS,  and  in  other  recognized  trust  capacities. 

It  allows  interest  at  current   rates  on   deposits,  and  holds,   manages  and   invests  money,   securities 
and   other   property,   real  or   personal,   for   individuals,  estates  and   corporations. 
EDWARD  W.   SHELDON.    President 
WILLIAM   M.    KINGSLEY.   Vice-President  WILFRED  J.    WORCESTER.   Secretary 

WILLIAMSON   PELL,   Assistant   Secretary  CHARLES   A.   EDWARDS,    2d   Assistant   Secretary 

TRUSTEES 


\VM.  ROCKEFELLER 
WILLIAM  D.  SLOANE 
FRANK  LYMAN 
JAMES  STILLMAN 
JOHN  J.  FHKLPS 


JOHN  A.  STEWART,  Chairman  of  Board 
LEWIS  CASS  LEDYARD       GEORGE  L.  RIVES 
LYMAN  J.  GAGE 
PAYNE  WHITNEY 
EDWARD  W.SHELDON 
CHAUNCEY  KEEP 


EGERTON  L.  WINTHROP 
ARTHUR   CURTISS   JAMES    CORNELIUS  N.  BLISS.   JR. 
WILLIAM  M.  KINGSLEY         HENRY  W.  de  FOREST 
WILLIAM    STEWART  TOD    WM.   VINCENT  ASTOR 
OGDEN  MILLS  CHAS.   F.    HOFFMAN 
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CAMHEHTIAil 


CNICAC 


^  "M  ^A  =^  ^#jf  '1  WM 


•^ac/dres-s  COmr^UTlOn  COMMITTEE 


Advcrtfpfng^Brd^  /Q9  Madipon  S'tfeet* 
--==— C  H.I  C  A,  G  O  ==— 


•'^'"'"Vulcan"  Ink  Pencils 


Black 


Tbe  ONLY  perfect,  non-leakable 
ink  pencils  at  moderate 
prices. 


Two 

Sizes— 

^M  and  bVi  i 

Extra  Size — S  ins 

(black  only)  $1.25. 

FREE — liberal  supply  of 

ink  with  retail  orders. 

Agents  Wanted.   Big  Profits. 

J.  D.  ULLRICH  &  CO.,  27  Thames  St.,  New  York 


Order    $ 
Today 


1 


Health,   Beauty,   Efficiency 

Through  Mental  Training,  Simple 
Exercise  and  Proper  Food 

None  too  sick,  too  old,  too  well  to  be  ben- 
efited. Simple  Menus  for  children  and 
grownups,  with  tested  results,  by  W.  Earl 
Flynn,  America's  most  successful  Health 
I  Chautauqua  lecturer  and  teacher. 
Menus  and  information  free.  Write 
Flynn  Health  System,   Dept  59     Lincoln,  Nebr. 


'Don't -Snore' 

U,  S.,  Caitada  and  British  Patents 

Stops  Snoring  and  Mouth  Breathing.  Money 
Refunded  if  it  Don't.  Keeps  the  nostrils  open  for  nor- 
mal breathing  by  reinforcing  the  muscles  of  the  nose  which 
relax  while  asleep.  Made  of  Rolled  Gold.  So  com- 
fortable the  wearer  is  unconscious  of  its  presence.  Sent 
under  plain  cover.     Ask  for  booklet. 

Thos.  B.  Morton  Co.,  Inc.  730  Starks  Bldg.  Lonisville,  Ky. 


MEET  ME  AT  THE  TULLER 

For  VaJue,  Service,   Home   Comforts 


NEW  HOTEL  TULLER 


DETROIT,  MICH. 

Center  of  business 
on     Grand     Circus 
Park.     Take  Woodward  car,  get  off  at  Adams  Avenue. 

ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF 

200  Rooms,  Private  Bath.  $1.50  Single.  $2.50  Up  Douaie 

200      2.00       "  3.00  ■'  •• 

100        2  50        "  4.00   •'  •• 

lOQ       3.00  to  5.00  '■  4.50  "  " 

Total  600  Outside  Booms 

All  Absolutely   Quiet  —  Two  Floors,   Agents'  Sample 
Rooms — New  Unique  Cafes  and  Cabaret  Excellente 


ethics  the  question  whether  if  you  knew 
that  by  crooking  your  fing-er  you  would 
become  immensely  rich  and  at  the  same 
time  cause  the  death  of  some  unknown 
man  in  the  interior  of  China,  would  you 
resist  the  temptation?  But  this,  like 
many  other  ethical  questions  would,  it 
seems  to  us,  depend  more  upon  the 
power  of  the  individual  to  imagine  re- 
mote consequences  than  upon  his  real 
kindness  of  heart. 


WAS  THAT  ZEPPELIN  BURNED? 

In  our  issue  of  January  11  we  pub- 
lished the  story  of  an  English  aviator 
who  raided  the  German  airship  factory 
at  Friedrichshafen.  According  to  his 
account  he  set  fire  to  the  shed  contain- 
ing one  completed  Zeppelin  and  one  dir- 
igible nearing  completion  and  both  of 
these  were  destroyed,  as  well  as  two 
gasometers  and  a  hydrogen  reduction 
plant.  This,  he  said,  was  confirmed  by 
the  Swiss  workman,  altho  the  Germans 
denied  any  serious  damage. 

Additional  evidence  on  this  disputed 
point  comes  to  us  thru  the  courtesy  of 
two  of  our  readers  who  have  relatives 
on  the  spot.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Kistler  of  the 
Central  Presbyterian  Church  of  Bris- 
tol, Virginia,  writes  as  follows: 

The  article  by  Honry  Beach  Needham  is 
exceedingly  interesting  reading  matter,  well 
written,  convincingly  and  thrillingly.  It  is 
full  of  "Inside"  information  and  ought  to  be 
a  joy  to  the  Allies  and  their  sympathizers. 
There  is  only  one  objection  that  I  could 
raise  to  it,  and  that  is,  that  it  has  very 
little  truth  in  it  as  far  as  the  raid  of  th(> 
Zeppelin  works  at  Friedrichshafen  is  con- 
cci-ued.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  au- 
thor of  that  article  willingly,  deliberately, 
wished  to  deceive ;  but  I  imagine  that  he 
was  "stuffed"  with  a  very  likely  story,  so 
convincingly  told  that  it  certainly  sounded 
like  truth.  Now  the  reason  why  I  make 
this  statement  is  that  I  had  an  account  of 
it  from  a  witness  nearer  than  Romanshorn, 
•'leven  miles  away.  The  account  was  writ- 
ten to  me  by  a  nephew  of  mine  the  very 
next  day  after  the  raid.  It  was  not  written 
for  publication,  but  just  simply  told  by  a 
young  man  to  his  uncle,  who,  he  siapposed, 
would  be  interested  in  the  matter.  This 
nephew  of  mine  is  employed  in  the  Zeppelin 
works,  was  brought  back  from  the  seat  of 
war  and  the  midst  of  battles,  upon  the  peti- 
tion of  Count  Zeppelin,  who  desired  to 
have  some  of  his  experienced  workers.  My 
nephew  went  to  the  war  from  those  works. 
He  was  present  when  the  raid  was  made 
"on  Saturday,  November  21,  between  the 
hours  of  12  :30  and  1  p.  m."  "The  Zeppelin 
That  Never  Flew"  was  there  all  right,  fin- 
ished and  ready  for  use.  It  was  still  there, 
wholly  uninjured  and  ready  for  flight  after 
the  one  aviator  left,  the  other  having  been 
wounded,  forced  to  descend,  and  taken  to 
the  hospital.  As  far  as  the  other  points  of 
the  raid  are  concerned  they  are  no  more 
truthful. 

I  thought  you,  and  the  author  of  the  arti- 
cle, would  be  interested  to  know  the  truth 
in  the  matter  and  that  is  the  reason  why 

I  write  this  letter.  There  is  not  a  word  of 
blame  in  this  letter  for  either  the  author 
of  the  article,  nor  for  the  editor  of  The  In- 
dependent. War  correspondents  are  sup- 
posed to  write  interestingly,  and  they,  like 
we  preachers,  are  sometimes  "taken  in." 

Mr.  E.  Suskind  of  Jacksonville,  Flor- 
ida, has  received  a  somewhat  different 
version : 

Tour  article  by  Mr.  Needham  of  January 

II  looked  to  me  so  much  like  the  effusion 
of  a  yellow  journal  that  I  wrote  to  my 
cousin  who  lives  not  far  from  Friedrichs- 
hafen for  the  facts.  Here  they  are.  Instead 
of  three  British  aviators  only  one  reached 
the  spot ;  his  bombs  destroyed  a  small  out- 
house. The  rest  is  bombast. 
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PEBBLES 

Randall — Delaiiey  is  very  gloomy — says 
he  doesn't  care  how  soon  he  dies. 

Rogers — Then  he  ought  to  consult  a  spe- 
cialist.— Life. 

Small  Boy  (much  interested  in  shop- 
man's reason  for  high  price  of  eggs) — "But. 
mummy,  how  do  the  hens  know  we're  at 
war  with  Germany?" — Punch. 

Mary  had  a  little  waist 

Where  Nature  made  it  grow. 

And  everywhere  the  fashion  went 
The  waist  was  sure  to  go. 

— New  York  Times. 

A  negro  mammy  had  a  family  of  boys  so 
well  behaved  that  one  day  her  mistress 
asked  : 

"Sally,  how  did  you  raise  your  boys  so 
well?" 

"Ah'll  tell  yo',  missus,"  answered  Sally. 
"Ah  raise'  dem  boys  with  a  barrel  stave. 
an'  Ah  raise'  'em  frequent.'" — Everi/bodi/s. 

An  examination  was  being  held  in  little 
Emma's  school  and  one  of  the  questions 
asked  was : 

"Upon  what  do  hibernating  animals  sub- 
sist during  the  winter?" 

Emma  thought  for  several  minutes  and 
then  wrote : 

"On  the  hope  of  a  coming  spring." — New 
York  'Times. 

After  a  period  of  six  months  of  widow- 
hood, Bridget  consented  to  again  enter  the 
married  state.  Some  weeks  after  she  was 
led  to  the  altar,  says  London  Tit-Bits,  her 
old  mistress  met  her  in  the  street  drest  in 
the  deepest  mourning. 

"Why,  Bridget,"  she  exclaimed,  "for 
whom  are  you  in  black?" 

"For  poor  Barney,  my  first  husband, 
mum.  When  he  died  Oi  was  that  poor  Oi 
couldn't  afford  to  buy  mourning,  but  Oi 
said  if  iver  Oi  could  Oi  would,  and  me  new 
man,  Tim.  is  as  generous  as  a  lord." — Cur- 
rent Opinion. 

One  evening  during  the  summer,  as  Paul- 
ine's mother  was  putting  her  to  bed,  she 
said : 

"Now  go  right  to  sleep,  dear.  Don't  be 
afraid,  for  God's  angels  are  watching  over 
you." 

Shortly  after,  while  the  mother  and 
father  were  reading  in  the  library,  the  child 
called  to  her  mother. 

"Yes,  dear,"  replied  the  mother,  "what 
is  it?" 

"God's  angels  are  buzzing  around  .iust 
awful,  mother."  cried  the  little  girl,  "and 
one  of  'em's  bitten  me  I" — New  York  Times. 

Little  Elsie,  aged  five,  was  quietly  play- 
ing on  the  porch  one  afternoon,  while  her 
father  and  one  of  his  friends  were  enjoying 
a  smoke  and  having  a  chat  on  political  mat- 
ters. They  paid  no  attention  to  the  little 
girl's  presence,  and  Elsie  seemed  wholly 
absorbed  in  her  dolls. 

That  evening  Elsie  appeared  to  be  un- 
usually silent  and  thoughtful.  When  bed- 
time came  and  she  knelt  down  to'  say  her 
prayers  there  came  the  usual  petitions,  and 
then,  with  a  slight  pause,  she  resumed  in  a 
very  earnest  manner  : 

"And  now,  God,  please  take  good  care  of 
Yourself,  for  if  anything  should  happen  to 
You,  we  should  only  have  Mr.  Wilson — and 
he  luisn't  come  up  to  father's  expectations." 
— New  York  Times. 

An  old  circus  man  tells  this  one : 

"Tlie  usual  crowd  of  small  boys  was 
gathered  about  the  entrance  of  the  tent  in 
a  town  in  Illinois.  A  benevolent  looking  old 
gentleman  standing  nearby  watched  them 
for  a  few  minutes  with  a  beaming  eye. 
Then,  walking  up  to  the  ticket-taker,  ho 
said,  with  an  air  of  authority  : 

"  'Let  all  these  boys  in,  and  count  'em 
as  they  pass.' 

"The  gateman.  thinking  that  the  benevo- 
lent looking  old  gentleman  was  indulging  in 
a  ^  bit  of  philanthropy,  did  as  requested. 
When  the  last  lad  had  gone  in,  he  turned 
and    announced :    'Twenty-four,    sir.' 

"  'Good,'  said  the  benevolent  looking  old 
gentleman,  as  he  walked  away,  'I  thought 
I  guessed  right.'  "~Nein  York  Times. 
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A  Short  List  of  Books  You 
Should  Read  and  Keep 

America  and  the 
New  World  State 

by  Norman  Angell 

Author     of     "The     Great     Illusion," 
"Arms  and  Industry,"  etc. 

12°.       $1.25. 

A  masterly  plea  for  American  leadership 
in  international  organization.  Mr.  Angell  be- 
lieves the  time  is  ripe  for  America  to  do  for 
Europe   what    Europe   cannot  do    for   herself. 

The  Third 
Great  War 

by  Laurie  Magnus,  M.A. 

Introduction    by    George    Haven    Put- 
nam. 

12°.    $1.00. 

Why  the  treaties  of  1713  and  1815  failed 
to  prevent  the  catastrophe  of   191 4. 

Out  of  Work 

by  Francis  A.  Kellor 

12°.   $1.50. 

A  study  of  unemployment  in  America  with 
a  program  for  dealing  with  it.  The  book  is 
addressed  to  every  man  or  woman  with  a  job 
and  neighbor  without  one;  every  industry 
that  has  retrenched  this  year  and  others. 

Honest  Business 

by  Amos  Kidder  Fiske,  A.M. 

Author  of   "The   Modern   Bank,"   etc. 

12°.     333   Pages.     $1.25. 

Factors  that  control  the  organization  of 
and  principles  that  must  direct  the  conduct 
of    honest  business. 

Tabular  Views  off 
Universal  History 

by  George  Palmer  Putnam 

Xcw   Edition.      Revised.     8°.     $2.50. 

Chronological  tables  in  parallel  columns  of 
historical  events  from  the  earliest  times  to 
1914. 


All  Booksellers 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons 

New  York,  2-6  W.  45th  St. 
London,  24  Bedford  St. 


IIT  I  |\  PROPHECIES— Redding  fore- 
yy  l\  w^  told  present  War — gave  exact  dates 
if  1T,A%  :8  years  ago:  Claims  America  soon 
become  interested  —  every  existing 
Institution  swept  away  like  chaff;  Makes 
startling  191 5  Predictions  founded  on  Bible 
Prophecies;  Multitudes  reading  his  216-page  book, 
"Our  Near  Future";  Intensely  interesting;  Con- 
vincing; Creating  great  sensation.  Silk-cloth, 
postpaid,    $1. 

GOODYEAR,       29  East  22d  St..  New  York 
For  Thinkers  Who  Do  Not  Know  Greek 

THE  GREEK  SPIRIT 

By  Kate  Stephens 

"A  brilliant  and  penetrating  study  of  elements 
and  influences  that  went  to  the  creation  and  de- 
velopment of  that  racial  spirit." — New  York 
Times. 

"Product  of  ripe  scholarship."— T/ie  Independ- 
ent. 

STORIES  FROM  OLD  CHRONICLES 
By  Kate  Stephens 

Old   English   and   French  life  and  valor. 
Adopted  by  London   County  Council. 

STURGIS  &  WALTON  COMPANY 

Publishers  New  York 


THE  NEW  BOOKS 


THE  GREATER  REFORMATION 

The  attention  of  the  historians  of 
theology  has  shifted  somewhat  from  the 
Protestant  revolt  against  Catholicism 
to  the  more  recent  and  perhaps  more 
significant  change  which  has  taken 
place  within  the  various  Protestant 
churches;  comprehending  many  differ- 
ent tendencies  under  the  general  label 
of  "liberalism."  Professor  McGiffert's 
study  of  The  Rise  of  Modern  Religious 
Ideas  deals  with  the  demolition  and  re- 
construction of  the  elaborate  theologi- 
cal system  which  the  early  reformers 
took  over  from  the  Catholic  scholastics, 
with  only  such  minor  changes  as  the 
substitution  of  the  authority  of  the 
Bible  for  that  of  the  Church.  The  first 
disintegrating  force,  according  to  the 
author,  was  the  Pietistic  movement.  It 
involved  no  challenge  of  accepted  doc- 
trine, but  shifted  the  emphasis  from  the 
intellectual  acceptance  of  dogma  to 
faith  as  a  personal  experience.  Then  the 
critical  tendencies  of  the  Enlighten- 
ment, reenforced  by  the  new  physical 
science,  challenged  the  whole  super- 
structure of  revealed  religion  and  sub- 
stituted a  rationalistic  Deism  based 
upon  demonstration  rather  than  faith. 
But  the  telling  criticisms  which  Hume 
and  Kant  directed  against  the  current 
proofs  of  existence  of  the  Deity  and 
the  growth  of  naturalistic  explanations 
of  those  wonders  of  organic  nature 
which  had  been  the  stock-in-trade  of 
Paley  and  the  Bridgewater  Treatises, 
made  Deism  itself  seem  untenable. 

Reconstruction  came  from  two  direc- 
tions. The  new  evolutionary  science 
which  meant  for  some  the  end  of  all 
religion,  natural  as  well  as  revealed, 
was  for  others  nothing  less  than  a  new 
revelation  of  the  divine.  To  be  sure,  it 
was  no  longer  possible  to  conceive  a  God 
alien  to  the  cosmos  and  overruling  its 
"natural  laws."  But  belief  in  a  God 
within  the  universe  whose  laws  are  His 
very  thought  and  will,  was  not  only  con- 
formable with  the  new  science,  but  with 
any  future  discoveries  which  scientists 
might  ever  make.  As  soon  as  theology 
abandoned  its  championship  of  the  sci- 
entific system  of  the  past,  the  unhappy 
warfare  which  had  raged  for  so  many 
decades  between  the  churches  and  the 
schools  was  over  forever,  altho  like 
other  wars  its  ill  effects  did  not  disap- 
pear at  once  upon  the  conclusion  of 
peace  and  some  irreconcilables  in  both 
camps  still  cherish  bitter  memories  of 
the  conflict.  Another  avenue  toward  the- 
ological reconstruction  was  the  rehabil- 
itation of  faith  as  a  ration-al  method. 
Pragmatism  was  familiar  to  theologians 
before  its  name  was  known.  It  was  dis- 
covered that  there  were  other  methods 
of  reasoning  besides  the  mathematical; 
that  hypothesis  was  legitimate  and  even 
indispensable    both    in    natural    science 


and  in  religion,  and  that  experiment 
rather  than  logical  deduction  was  the 
final  test  of  truth.  The  twentieth  cen- 
tury opened  with  Christian  theology  oc- 
cupying the  strongest  theoretical 
ground  it  had  ever  held  and  regaining 
all  of  the  practical  influence  over  the 
lives  of  men  which  it  had  ever  lost. 
Professor  McGiffert  makes  this  conclu- 
sion the  more  irresistible  because  his 
book  is  not  in  the  least  apologetic,  but 
simply  a  straightforward  and  candid 
history  of  modern  thought  by  a  man 
who  does  not  separate  theology,  phil- 
osophy and  science  into  water-tight 
compartments,  but  recognizes  that  even 
theologians  are  more  aware  of  the 
intellectual  world  in  which  they  live 
than  many  people  are  willing  to  ad- 
mit. 

The  Rise  of  Modern  Religious  Ideas, 
by  -Arthur  Cushman  McGiffert.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  $1.50. 

MAN  THE  CLIMBER 

We  have  not  seen  a  better  account  of 
the  "missing  links"  than  is  given  in 
Prehistoric  Man  and  His  Story,  by  Pro- 
fessor Scott  Elliot.  The  first  primates 
were  probably  lemur-like  animals  hiding 
in  the  trees  over  a  region  of  the  earth 
now  occupied  by  North  America.  But  in 
the  course  of  their  wanderings  and 
transformations  they  roamed  to  Africa 
and  Europe  before  anything  really  man- 
like appeared.  The  gibbon  and  chim- 
panzee in  their  present  distribution  in 
Africa  south  of  the  Sahara,  and  in  In- 
dia south  of  the  Indian  desert,  mark 
the  extent  of  the  wanderings — and  man 
himself  marks  the  limit  of  the  trans- 
formations. The  geological  evidence 
points  to  a  more  or  less  continuous  for- 
est from  India  thru  northern  Africa 
over  what  is  now  impassable  desert; 
and  it  helps  us  trace  the  migrations  of 
the  anthropoids.  The  discovery  in  Java 
some  twenty  years  ago  of  the  few  bones, 
that  established  for  the  scientists  the 
type  Pithecanthropus  erectus  or  the 
erect  ape-man,  furnished  a  concrete  an- 
swer to  those  who  were  in  search  of  a 
"missing  link."  A  comparison  of  details 
(which  are  of  very  little  interest  to  the 
casual  reader)  shows  improvements  in 
jaws,  teeth  and  brain-capacity  in  a  con- 
siderable series  of  fossil  human  re- 
mains from  various  parts  of  Europe. 
The  Heidelberg  man  is  a  distinct  im- 
provement on  the  Java  ape-man ;  and 
the  Neanderthal  man  had  more  brain 
still.  But  these  are  mere  names  unless 
they  are  associated  with  the  "setting" 
of  description  and  historical  detail,  or, 
better  still,  with  the  beautiful  pictures 
of  the  reconstructions  made  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Rutot  of  Brus- 
sels. With  these  pictures  and  descrip- 
tions before  you,  the  names  come  to 
mean  something  more  than  bundles  of 
old  thighbones  and  skull  caps  dug  out 
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of  the  earth  at  various  points  on  the 
map. 

More  interesting  still  are  the  evi- 
dences of  the  mental  development  of 
our  prehistoric  ancestors,  as  revealed  in 
the  stone  implements  that  they  used  in 
their  struggles  with  their  more  brutish 
contemporaries,  as  revealed  in  their  at- 
tempts to  picture  their  fellow-inhabit- 
ants and  their  struggles,  as  revealed  in 
their  crude  pottery  and  metal  work. 
The  speculations  stimulated  by  an  ex- 
amination of  the  crude  drawings  and 
implements  are  more  like  those  we  are 
tempted  to  indulge  in  when  we  read  a 
detective  story  or  the  newspaper  ac- 
counts of  mysterious  crimes,  than  they 
are  like  metaphysics;  and  the  problems 
of  eariy  man  should  accordingly  appeal 
to  a  much  wider  range  of  readers  than 
is  usually  reached  by  "scientific"  litera- 
ture. The  problem  of  how  man  lived  in 
prehistoric  times  has  to  be  solved  by 
the  same  kind  of  mental  processes  as 
are  involved  in  the  solving  of  the  prob- 
lems of  wJio  killed  Cock-robin  or  who 
robbed  the  bank.  The  inferences  as  to 
our  ancestors'  thoughts  and  activities 
are  based  altogether  on  circumstantial 
evidence,  and  the  piecing  together  of 
the  bits  of  evidence  has  all  the  charm 
of  a  good  puzzle. 

The  author  of  this  book  has  drawn 
upon  a  very  wide  range  of  sources 
(which  are  all  given  unobtrusively  at 
the  ends  of  the  chapters,  in  small  print 
so  that  the  layman  will  be  neither 
tempted  nor  offended  by  them)  and  has 
brought  together  material  that  is  won- 
derfully suggestive.  Thus,  the  compari- 
son between  the  drawings  of  modern 
school  boys  and  those  found  in  the  caves 
of  France  helps  us  toward  an  insight 
into  the  mental  development  of  primi- 
tive man.  No  less  suggestive  are  the 
comparisons  between  the  ornamental 
and  symbolic  markings  of  present-day 
savages  and  those  found  among  the 
leavings  of  earlier  times.  Dr.  Elliot 
frankly  states  the  various  conflicting 
theories  and  interpretations  of  the 
scholars,  without  yielding  his  own  opin- 
ion to  authorities.  The  book  is  as  inter- 
esting as  fiction  and  as  informing  as  a 
good  text-book. 

Prehistoric  Man  and  His  Story;  a 
Sketch  of  the  History  of  Mavkivd 
from  the  Earliest  Times,  by  Prof. 
G.  F.  Scott  Elliot.  Philadelphia: 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.   $2. 

THE  BACKGROUNDS  OF  THE 
WAR 

The  new  series  of  "Century  War 
Books"  could  not  have  a  more  favora- 
ble introduction  than  The  New  Map  of 
Europe  by  Herbert  Adams  Gibbon.  Its 
only  fault  is  the  title,  for  it  is  the  eld 
map  of  Europe  that  Dr.  Gibbon  deals 
with  in  his  account  of  the  events  that 
have  led  up  to  the  present  war.  Unlike 
most  writers  on  the  subject  he  has 
taken  part  in  the  stirring  scenes  he  de- 
scribes, for  he  narrowly  escaped  the 
massacre  at  Adana  and  reported  the 
Balkan  wars  to  American  newspapers 
including  The  Independent.  His  grasp 
of  diplomatic  complications  is  masterly 
and  he  presents  in  an  interesting  way 
just  that  information  which  is  most 
needed  and  hardest  to  get,  that  is,  the 
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MOONGLADE 

By  the  Author  of  "The  Martyrdom  of  an  Empress" 


Johnny 
Appleseed 


Brittany  and    Russia — the  two  countries   the  author  knows  so 
well — form  the   picturesque  settings    of   this    cosmopolitan 
story    of    aristocratic   life.      All    those    readers    who    are 
familiar  with  the  other  books  of  this  author  will  find 
this  new  novel  different  except  for  the  colorful  de- 
scriptions of  ancient  castles  and  modern  palaces, 

of  loyal   servitors    and    graceful   customs.      ,'\ 
\      Russian  Prince  who  successively  falls  in  love 
with  two  women,  one  English  and  the 
other  French.    Frontispiece.    $i.3S  net 


The 

Life- 
Builders 


Who 


By  ELEANOR 

ATKINSON 

A  sympathetic  story 
of  a  real  character  into 
whose  unusual  and 
quaint  personality  the 
author  has  succeeded 
in  penetrating  as  she 
did  into  the  dog  na- 
ture of  the  real  "  Grev- 
friars  Bobby."  All  the 
romance  of  our  early 
frontier  life,  with  its 
hardships,  its  courage. 
Its  sacrifices,  and  its 
joys,  fills  the  pages  of 
the  book.  It  is  a  por- 
tion of  our  border  ro- 
mance that  waited  to 
be  written,  not  the 
fighting  only,  but 
the  upbuilding, 
the  conquering 
of  the  forests. 

Illustrated. 

$1.25  net     /     ^  delicious  story,  full  of  spirit  and  dare-devil  romance 


Best  Selling  Book  in 
America 

The  Turmoil 

By  Booth  Tarkingf  on 

^  "  I  think  this  is  the  best  novel  that 
he  has  written;  and  apart  from  its 
charm,  it  is  a  l>ook  every  American 
ought  to  read." — William  Lyon  Phelps 
of  Yale  University.  C]  F.  P.  A.,  writ- 
ing in  the  .V.  }'.  Tribune  of  his  Grand 
Tour,  says:  "  I  don't  have  to  see  the 
Great  Salt  Lake.  Far  pleasanter  to 
read  '  The  Turmoil,'  and  to  realize 
that  Booth  Tarkington  is  quite  as  im- 
portant in  the  nation's  development 
as  Pikes  Peak  or  Uintah  Mountain 
Range.  I'm  prouder  of  him,  if  you 
must  know." 

lUuslrated.     Cloth.  SI. 35  net. 
Limp  Leather.   Thin    Paper,   SI. 50  net 


By   ELIZABETH 
DEJEANS 


the 
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Pals  First 

By  Frances  Perry  Elliott 


more 
conservative — man  or 
woman — when  it  is  a 
question  of  home  and 
marriage.^  This  is  the 
question  v^hich  the  au- 
thor asks,  the  theme  of 
her  clean  and  earnest 
romance  of  a  vitsi, 
gracious,  and  graceful 
woman.  The  author's 
handling  of  their  de- 
cision is  unusual,  but 
full  of  insight  into  the 
differences  in  mas- 
culine and  fem- 
nine  nature. 

Frontispiece. 
$1.35  net 


and    humor.       A     romance    of  mistaken    identity,  fasci- 
nating in   its  quality,  with    a    charm    of   plausibility  which 
recalls  "The  Prisoner  of   Zenda."    Two  picturesque  vagabonds 
are  traversing  a  highway  in   the  South.     They  come  to  a  stately 
old    mansion.     The    negro    servant   who   meets    them    welcomes   the 
younger  as  the  long-absent  master  of  the  house.     They  are  taken  in  and 
-then — things  happen.  Frontispiece.     $1.30  net 
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THE  INDEPENDENT  EDUCATION   SERVICE 

A  directory  of  Schools  and  Colleges  which  are  advertising  in  The  Independent.  By  using  the 
coupon  below,  parents  w^ill  secure  prompt  and  complete  information  to  aid  them  in  selecting  the 
right  education  for  son  or  daughter. 


CALIFORNIA 

1  Pacific    Theological    Sorainary Berkeley 

2  California  Hospital  School  for  Nurses 

Los    Angeles 

3  Mills  College Mills  College 

COLORADO 

4  University   of  Colorado Boulder 

5  Walcott  School Denver 

CONNECTICUT 

6  Ely   School   for  iGirls Greenwich 

7  Hartford    Theological    Seminary .  .Hartford 

8  The   Gateway New   Haven,    Conn. 

9  Wheeler  School  and  Library 

North   Stoniiigton 

10  Hillside  School  for  Girls Xorwnlk 

11  .Sanford   School Redding    Ridgi- 

12  Thorpe   School    for   Tutoring Stamford 

13  Connecticut    Agricultural    College.  ..  .Storrs 

14  Miss  Howe  and   Miss  Warot's  School 

Tliompsnn 

V5  Choate    School Wallingford 

IC.  Gunnery   School   for   Boys Wasliington 

17  Wyckham    Rise Washington 

18  St.    Margaret's    School Waterbury 

19  Miss  Smith's   Home  School Woodbury 

DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

20  Lucia   Gale   Barber  School  of   Rhythm 

Washington 

21  Bristol    School Washington 

22  Chevy    Chase    Seminary Washington 

23  National  Cathedral  School   for  ■Girls 

Washington 

24  Martha    Washington    Seminary  .Washington 

FLORIDA 

25  Cathedral     School Orlando 

2(5  Rollins  College ;  Winter  Park 

ILLINOIS 

27  American  Correspondence  School  of  Law 

Chicago 

28  American   School  of   Correspondence 

Chicago 

29  American  School   of   Home  'Economics 

Chicago 

30  Chicago    Correspondence    Schools.  .  .Chicago 

31  Kindergarten    Collegiate    Institute.  .Chicago 

32  La    Salle    Extension    University.  ..  .Chicago 
32aNational    School    of    Chiropractic  .  .Chicago 

33  Sheldon     School Chicago 

34  University    of    Chicago Chicago 

35  Northwestern     University Evanston 

30  Monticello   Seminary Godfrey 

37  Illinois    Woman's   College Jacksonville 

38  Frances    Shinier    School Mt.    Carroll 

39  Waterman   Hall Sycamore 

40  Todd    Seminary Woodstock 

INDIANA 

41  Notre    Lame Notre    Dame 

42  luterlaken    .School Rolling    Prairie 

43  Valparaiso   University Valparaiso 

LOUISIANA 

44  Paragon    Institute New    Orleans 

MAINE 

45  Ablwtt    School Farmington 

45a  Hebron     Academy Hebron 

MARYLAND 

46  Girls    Latin    School Baltimore 

47  (loucher    College Baltimore 

48  'Maryland    College    for    Women.  .Lutherville 

MASSACHUSETTS 

49  Abbott    Academy Andover 

50  Cushing    Academy Ashburnham 

51  Boston    University 'Boston 

TEAR   COUPON^  HERE L 


52  'Jliss    Cliurch's    School    for    Girls. ..  .Boston 

53  De   Meritte   School Boston 

54  'Emerson    School    of  Oratory Boston 

55  Miss    Guild    and    Miss    Evans'    School    for 

'Girls    Boston 

56  Miss   McClintock's   .School    for  15 iris. Boston 

57  New  England   Conservatory   of   Music 

Boston 

58  Posse    Gymnasium Boston 

59  School   for   Social    Workers Bost(Ui 

GO  School    of    Expression Boston 

()1  Bradford    Academy Bradford 

C2  Sea    Pines Bri'wster 

(J3   Episcopal    Theological    School.  ..  .Cambri<lge 

64  New-Church  Theological  School.  .Cambridge 

65  Sargent     School Cambridge 

66  Concord    School    for  Girls Concord 

67  Powder    Point     School Duxbury 

68  Williston    Seminary Easthampton 

69  Dean    Academy Franklin 

70  Lawrence    Academy Groton 

71  Rogers   Hall   School Lowell 

72  Monson    .\cademy    for    Boys Monson 

73  Walnut    Hill    School Natick 

74  Mount    Ida    School iNewton 

75  CoUey    Dickinson    Hospital   School 

Northampton 

T6  Brookfield   School North    Brookfield 

77  Whcaton    Seminary Norton 

78  Miss  Hall's  Town  and  Country  School 

I'ittsfield 

79  Home   Correspondence   School. ..  .Springfield 

80  Teniacre     Wellesley 

81  Misses  Allen  SchcKil  for  Girls. West  Newton 

82  Allen   School  for  Boys West   Newton 

83  Willu-aham  Scliool Wilbraham 

84  Worcester    Academy Worcester 

MICHIGAN 

S5  Delsarte    Cause    in    Expression Detroit 

86   Reed     School Detroit 


MINNESOTA 

87  Sliattuck  School 


.Faribault 


MISSISSIPPI 
88  Stanton    College 


.  Natch<'Z 


MISSOURI 
Hosmer   Hall St.    Louis 


NEW    HAMPSHIRE 
90  Phillips    Exeter    Academy 


.Exeter 


NEW    JERSEY 

91  Centenary   College    Institute.  .Hackettstown 

92  Old    OrcU-ard    School Leonia 

93  Montclair    Academy Montclair 

94  Morristown    School Morristown 

95  Francis  E.   Parker  Home  School 

New    Brunswick 

96  Newton   Academy Newton 

97  Pennington   School   for   Boys Pennington 

NEW    YORK 

9S  St.     Agnes    School Albany 

99  .\uburn    Theological    Seminary Auburn 

100  Mrs.   Dow's  School  for   Girls 

Briarcliff    Manor 

101  Chautauqua   Summer   School Chautauqua 

102  National  School  of  Nursing Elmira 

103  Colgate    University Hamilton 

104  Starkev    Seminary Lakemont 

105  Manor   School   for  .Girls.  .Larchmont   Manor 

106  Graven   School Mattituck 

107  Kimball  Union  Seminary Meridian 

108  Mackenzie    School Monroe 

109  Holbrook    School Ossining 

110  Ossining  School  for  Girls Ossining 

111  St.    John's    School Ossining 

112  Crane  Norman  Institute  of  M'usic.  .Potsdam 

113  Glen    Eden Pougbkeepsie 


114  Riverview    Academy Pougbkeepsie 

115  Skidmore  School  of  Arts.  .Saratoga  Springs 

116  St.    Faith's  School Saratoga  Springs 

117  .Syracuse    University Syracuse 

NEW    YORK    CITY 

118  Joseph   Adelman 

119  Miss  Bangs  and  Miss  "Whlton's  School 

120  Berkeley    School 

121  Columbia    Grammar    School 

122  .Vlexander    Hamilton    Institute 
12.'i  Elizabeth   King    Institute 

124  Language   Phone  'Method 

125  New    York   Homeopathic   Medical  College 

126  New    York    School    of    Philanthropy 

127  New  York  University  School  of  Commerce 

128  Florence       Fleming       Noyes       School       of 

Rhythmic    Exercises 

129  Phillips   School 

l.iO  Mrs.   Helen   M.   Scoville's  School 
l.".l   Union    Theological    Seminary 

1.32  Veltin    School   for  Girls 

1.33  von    Ende    Music   School 

1.34  Y'oung  Women's  Christian  Association 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

135  'Blue  Ridge  School  for  Boys.Hendersonvllle 

136  Mont    Edgecombe    School. ..  .Rocky     Mount 

OHIO 

137  Grand   'River   Institute Austinburg 

138  Ogden    I'hysical    Culture   College. Cincinnati 

139  Western    College    for    Women Oxford 

PENNSYLVANIA 

140  Birmingham    School Birmingham 

141  Penn     Hall Chambirsburg 

142  Wilson    College Chambersburg 

143  Chestnut   Hill   Academy Chestnut   Hill 

144  Franklin   and   Marshall   Academy  .Lancaster 

145  Yeates    School Lancaster 

146  Mtiadville    Theological    Seminary. Meadville 

147  Mereersburg    Academy Mercersburg 

148  American    Institute    of   Child    Life 

Philadelphia 

149  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women.  Pittsburgh 

150  Kiskiminetas  Springs  School  for  Boys 

Saltsburg 

151  International  Correspondence  Schools 

Scran ton 

152  Lehigh   University South   Bethlehem 

153  Wllliamsport    Dickinson    Seminary 

Williamsport 

RHODE   ISLAND 

154  Moses   Brown   School Providence 

TENNESSEE 

155  Tusculum    College Greenevllle 

VERMONT 

156  'Bishop     Hopkins     Hall Burlington 

157  Middlebury   College Mlddlebury 

158  Vermont  Academy  for  Boys.  .Saxtons  River 

VIRGINIA 

159  Wilson    College Chambersburg 

160  Randolph-Macon    Woman's   College 

Lynchburg 

161  Virginia    College Roanoke 

162  Roanoke    College Salem 

163  Mary   Baldwin  Seminary Staunton 

164  Stuart    Hall Staunton 

WEST    VIRGINIA 

165  Davis   and   Elkins  College Elklns 

WISCONSIN 

166  Wayland   .Academy Beaver   Dam 

167  Hillcrest    School Beaver    Dam 
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events  which  happened  too  late  for  the 
cyclopedia  and  too  early  for  the  news- 
paper, the  missing  link  in  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  past.  For  the  reader  who 
has  recently  waked  up  to  the  fact  that 
he  ought  to  know  more  about  recent 
European  history  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  causes  of  the  conflict  and  the 
forces  involved  in  it  there  is  no  better 
book  on  the  market. 

Dr.  Gibbons  is  anti-German  in  his 
attitude,  but  he  marshals  his  facts  with 
fairness.  For  example,  he  makes  clear 
a  point  on  which  there  is  much  con- 
fusion in  the  American  mind  when  he 
concludes:  "The  violation  of  the  neu- 
trality of  Belgium  was  not  the  cause, 
but  the  occasion,  of  Great  Britain's  en- 
try into  the  war."  He  shows  that  both 
the  diplomatic  obligations  of  Great 
Britain  and  her  future  interests  would 
have  compelled  her  to  take  sides  against 
Germany  even  if  the  Germans  had  not 
attacked  France  thru  Belgium. 

^Tke  New  Map  of  Europe,  by  H.  A. 
Gibbon.  New  York :  The  Century  Co. 

$2. 

BEAUTY    THRU    GERMAN    EYES 

Early  German  painting,  from  the 
primitive  School  of  Prague  to  the  times 
of  Albrecht  Diirer  and  Hans  Holbein 
the  Younger,  receives  thoro  study  and 
conscientious  exposition  by  Helen  A. 
Dickinson  in  German  Masters  of  Ari. 
The  book  is  the  first  adequate  attempt 
at  presentment  in  English  of  a  com- 
plete and  unified  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Gei-man  painting. 

The  ideal  of  the  Italian  painters  of 
the  Renaissance  was  beauty.  Truth  to 
nature  was  the  goal  sought  and  found 
by  the  master-painters  of  The  Nether- 
lands. The  art  produced  by  the  Re- 
naissance in  Germany  only  in  rare  in- 
stances achieved  either  beauty  or 
truth.  But  it  did  succeed  in  portraying 
the  character  of  the  German  people  in 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 
This  is  sufficient  reason  why  German 
painting  does  not  and  never  will  make 
the  appeal  to  widespread  popular  in- 
terest that  is  made  by  Italian  and 
Dutch  and  Flemish  painting.  The  key- 
note of  the  German  character,  Mrs. 
Dickinson  says,  is  emotion,  and  the 
ideal  of  German  art  is,  not  beauty,  but 
expi-ession. 

What  the  German  apprehends  as  real  is 
the  inner  nature — character  and  emotion 
— and  this  he  expresses  in  art  to  the  dis- 
regard of  beauty  of  external  form  and 
feature.  Hence  one  of  the  greatest  super- 
ficial attractions  is  lacking,  for  the  most 
part,  in  German  art.  Few  German  Vir- 
gins, for  instance,  can  vie  with  the  Italian 
Madonnas  in  formal  beauty.  Some  of  them 
are  homely  enough,  large-boned  and  plain- 
featured,  but  they  breathe  such  passion  of 
mother-love  and  devotion !  And  the  Child 
is  no  cherub ;  like  as  not  he  is  a  snub- 
nosed,  flat-faced  little  chap.  Well,  what  of 
that?  He  is  not  loved  for  his  beauty! 
Thus  is  revealed  the  true  essence  of  gen- 
\iine  motherhood.  .  .  ,  Gefiihl  ist  allcs 
(feeling  is  everything),  said  Goethe,  giv- 
ing us  in  these  few  words  the  key  to  Ger- 
man character,  German  art  and  German 
music. 

For  the  convenience  of  student  and 
traveler  alike  Mrs.  Dickinson  classifies 
rather  broadly  the  artists  of  whose 
work  she  treats,  according  to  the  geo- 
graphical distriljution  of  their  centers 
of  activity,  in  the  three  general  divi- 
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AGENCIES 


The  Teachers  Exchange 

oy  £o/roy         ^        lioBoYLjTarfJr. 
RECOMMENDS   TEACHERS.  TUTOR-S  AND  SCHOOU 

Albany  Teachers'  Agency 

has  good  positions  for  good  teachers  with  good 
records.  Harlan  P.  French,  Pres. ;  Vincent  B. 
Fisk.  Sec,  8i   Chapel  St.,  Albany,  N.   Y. 

Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies 

Boston  New  York  Washington  Chicago 
Denver        Portland         Berkeley         Los  Angeles 

CALIFORNIA 

CALIFORNIA,   Los  Angeles. 
CALIFORNIA  HOSPITAL 

School  for  Nurses.  Three  years  learning'  profession  ivithout  ex- 
pense in  California's  beautiful  city.  Medical,  Surgical.  Maternity. 
Eye  and  Ear  Departments.  Illustrated  booklet  free.  Write  Med- 
ical Director-  Also  a  few  young  men  admitted  to  a  two  years, 
cour'^e. 

COLORADO 

University  of  Colorado,  Boulder 

TWELFTH  SUMMER  SESSION 
June  28  to  August  7,   1915 

In  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies.  Ideal  conditions  for  summer 
study  and  recreation.  Courses  in  th>rty  departments,  including 
Law.  Medicine  and  Engmeering.  Able  faculty.  Eminent  lec- 
turers. Attractive  courses  for  teachers.  Conference  of  social  and 
educational  workers.     Catalogue  on  application  to  Registrar. 

CONNECTICUT 

Xlic  Gateway 

A.  School  for  Girls  of  all  ages 

Miss  ALICE  E.  REYNOLDS.  Principal 
St.  Ronan  Terrace  New  Haven.  Connecticut 

THE  SANFORD  SCHOOL 

Ridgewold,  Redding  Ridge,  Conn.  On  a  modern  300-acre 
farm,  Varied  life  oul-of-doors,  as  well  as  athletics.  In- 
dividual attention  under  experienced  teachers.  Careful 
preparation  for  life  as  well  as  for  all  colleges.  A  summer 
session.    D.  S.  S-ANFOKD,  A.M.,  Headmaster,  Box  B. 

DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

District  of  Columbi.-v,  Washington. 

Chevy  Chase  Seminary  ^^^^r'i.i^ 

beautiful  suburb.  Preparator\- and  finishing  courses.  Strong  depart- 
ments of  Music,  Art  and  Domestic  Science.  Campus  of  eleven 
acres  and  provision  for  all  outdoor  sports.  Artesian  water.  Cata- 
logue on  request.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  N.  Barker,  Principals. 

ILLINOIS 

"HOME-MAKING.    THE    NEW    PROFESSION" 

Is  a  lOO-pajje  illustrated  hand-book;  it's  FREE.  Cookery,  diet, 
healtli,    children;    home-study    D.'iruslic    Scunce  courses.       For 

home-inakinir  and  \\ell-paid  positions. 

American  School  of  Home  Economics,  529  West  69th  SL.  Chicago,  III. 


.^  ProlessK 
J  5  i  t  u  a  t 


ssionai  Schools 
e  d  in  the 
heart  of  Chicago. 
MEDICAL  SCHOOL  in  hospital  centei — 1500  beds 
in  seven  hospitals.  Recent  benefaction  of  $1,000,000 
gives  Medical  School  special  clinical  advantages. 
Two  years  college  credit  required.  Law  School  near 
courts.  Elbert  H.  Gary  Library  of  Law,  40  000  vol- 
umes. Campus  of  Liberal  Arts  on  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan.     L?rge  gymnasium,  new  dormitories. 

Write  for  Requirements  for  entrance  to  Medical  School, 
Typical  lessons  in  Pliarniacy,  Eng-iueering  as  a  vocation, 
Views  of  C.impus,  Earning  one's  way.  Also  books  of 
courses  in  Schools  of  Law,  Dentistry,  Music,  Oratory, 
Commerce.  Summer  School  and  Evanston  Academy. 
E.  S.  Brandt,  Northwestern  University  BIdg. 
455  Dearborn  and  Lake  Chicago 


^\if^»£:^i-hkA>r:f.,!h^mmt'J;i^i'i^hfi^!^^ 


MONXICELLO    SEIVIINARV 

For  Girls  and 
Young  Wom- 
en. Noted  f  r 
its  th  orough 
training.  Pre- 
parat(ir\'.  Jun- 
ior Colle  ge. 
Domestic 

Science,  Music.    Art,    Certificate    privileges,    gymnasium,   tennis. 

archery,  baseball,  hockev.       Modern  buildings  and   equipment. 

78th  year,    opens  mid-September.       Tvvo  exhibits  at    Panatna- 

Pacific  Internatioual  Pxfi<'sition.     Catalog. 

Miss  Martina  C.  EriCkson,  Prin.  Godfrey,  111. 


Illinois  Woman's  College 

A  STANDARD  COLLEGE   GRANTS  DEGREES 

Scientific  and  classical  courses  leading  to  B.  A. 
degree.  College  of  Music  grants  B.  M.  degree. 
School  of  Home  Economics  grants  B.  S.  degree. 
Also  certificate  courses.  Strong  academy  course. 
Scliool  of  Fine  Arts.  School  of  Expression.  Ex- 
penses reasonable.     Catalog.     Address 

WOMAN'S  COLLEGE,  Box  37.  Jacksonville,  Illinois 


Frances  Shimer  School 

(Of  the  University  of  Chicago) 

A  Home  School  for  Girls  and  V,^  ung  Women.  Junior  College 
two  years  with  diploma.  Atlvanced  stand'ngf  at  collegfes  and  uni- 
versities. Four  years  academic  work.  Separate  building  for  1st  and 
2d  year  academic  students.  Certificate  privilei^es.  Home  Econom- 
ics with  diploma.  Music,  Art,  Iixpression,  and  Secretarial  Courses. 
8  modern  brick  buildings.  25  acres.  Golf,  tennis,  gr>'m.  127  miles 
from  Chicago.  Pupils  from  16  slates.  Founded  1853.  Opens  Sepu 
15th.  Rate.  $400.  Chicago  OfHce,  Fine  Arts  Bldg., 
410  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  August. 
Rev.  WILLIAM  P.  McKEE,  Dean,  Box  623,  Mt.  Carroll.  111. 


MAINE 


ABBOTT  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

An  exceptionally  well  equipped  small  school.  College  certifi- 
cate privilege.  Business  course.  Remarkable  for  contentment 
of  boys  and  health  record.  Kvery  vacancy  filled  the  past  year. 
Terms  $700.     Summer  Tutoring  School. 

GEORGE  0.  CHJRCH.  M.  A..    Headmaster.   Farmington,  Me. 
NEW  YORK 


Columbia  Grammar  School 

Founded   1704 
93rd  Street  and  Central  Pau-k  West 

Specially  devoted  to  preparation  for  all  Colleges. 
Business  Course — Primary  and  Outing  Classes 
for  Younger  Boys.  Fireproof  Building — Labora- 
tories— Gymnasium — Play    Grounds. 

B.  H.  Campbell,  Headmaster 
Send  for  Catalogue.         Telephone  3787  Riverside. 

COLGATE  UNIVERSITY 

HAMILTON,  NEW  YORK 
ELMER  BURRITT  BRYAN,  LL.D..  President 

Standards  High,     Expenses  Moderate 
Ninety-Seventh  year  opens  September  23,  1915 

For  information,  apply  to 
MELBOURNE  S.  READ,  Vice-President 


FOR  BOYS 

Ossinkg-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


St.  John's  School 

O^ers  a  quick  and  thorough  preparation  for  college. 
Develops  strong  bodies,  clear,  active  mmds  and  clean,  manly 
halii'.i.  Certificates  given  students  with  an  honorable  record. 
Firm,  yet  kindlj*,  discipline.  Daily  instruction  in  military 
science.  Gyninasium.swinimingpool.  athletic  field  of  five  acres, 
tennis,  golf.  Manly  sports  encourageti.  junior  Hall,  asepa- 
rate  schoolfor  boys  under  13.  Summer  session.  For  catalogue, 
address 

Rev.  WILLIAM  ADDISON  RANNEY.  A.M..  Pd.  B..  Principal 


Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music 

Training  School  for  Supen-isors  of  Music  in  public  schools.  Both 
sexes.  High  School  course  required  for  entrance.  Voice.  Har- 
mony. Form.  Histon,'.  Ear  Training,  Sight  Singing,  Methods. 
Practice  Teaching,  Chorus  and  Orchestra  Conducting.  Limited 
to  65.    Personal  attention.    Catalog.    65  Main  St.,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


RIVERVIEW  ACADEMY  l^rpTres1o7X°l.^"*L^:.^; 

school  for  younger  boys.  Individual  training  for  students  who  need 
to  be  wnked  up  and  taught  how  to  study.  Tutoring  and  coaching 
for  conditions.  Expenses  moderate.  Exceptional  opportunities 
tor  self  help  to  capable  young  men  of  high  character.  Catalogue 
Clement  C.  Gaines,  M.A..  EI,.D.,  Box  791,  Poughkeepsie,  N,  Y. 

ST  FAITH'S  An  elementirv  and  secondar>- Church  school 
kj  I  •  F /\i  I  11  hJ  for  a  limited  numl>er  of  ambitii.us  girls. 
College  Preparation,  Home  Science,  Music,  Vocational  Guidance. 
InvigorTingcIimate.  One  teacher  to  even.' five  pup  U.  $275.00  per 
year.    For  catalogue  of  "The  school  that's  full  of  sunshine,"  *  address 

St.  F^tb's  School,  Box  356,   Saratoga  Springs,   New  York 


MANOR  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Eighteen  miles  from  New  York.    Number  of  pupils  limited.    Each 
g-irl  lias  .1  personal  association  with  the  principals.      College  en- 
trance certihcate.     General  courses.     Terms  $600. 
Miss  Mary  E.  hull,  miss  Gr.^ce  Huntington,  Principals 
Larchmont.  New  York 


VIRGINIA 


Mary  Baldwin  Seminary  '"Vta^nntol'^v.l'* 

Term  begins  Sept.  9th.  1915.  Located  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
of  Virginia.  Unsurpassed  climate.  Modem  appointments. 
Students  the  past  session  from  33  States.  Terms  moderate.  Pupils 
enter  any  time.     Send  for  catalogue. 

Miss  E.  C.  WEIMAR.  Principal 
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SEA 


.^«^. 


PINES 


Distinctively  Devoted  to  Developing  Personality 

Genuine  happy  home  life;  personal  attention  and  care. 
Growing  girls  inspired  by  wholesome  and  beautiful  ideals 
of  useful  womanhood.  The  Cape  climate  is  exceptionally 
favorable  for  an  outdoor  life,  wliich  we  make  attractive  and 
refining.  One  hundred  acres ;  pine  groves,  looo  feet  of 
seashore,  ponies,  horseback  riding.  Hygiene  and  morals 
observed  especially  for  results  in  health,  character  and 
education.  Gymnastics,  Music,  Handiwork,  Domestic 
Arts.  French,  German,  Spanisli — native  teachers.  All 
branches  of  study  under  patient  and  enthusiastic 
instructors.     Address 

Rev.  Thomas  Bickford,  lUiss  Faith  Bickford,  Prins.,  P.  0.  Box  P,  Brewster,  Cape  Cod,  Mass. 


Home 
School 

for 

Girls 


^91 


# 


Powder  Point  School  for  Boys 

By  the  Sea   96  King  Caesar  Road,  Duxbury,  Mass. 

Modern  buildings.  New  concrete  residence.  New  gymnasium. 
Extensive  grounds.  Large  athletic  fields.  Cinder  track.  Safe 
boating  and  swimming  in  land-locked  Plymouth  Harbor,  border- 
ing on  school  grounds.  Summer  camp  in  Maine  woods.  College  or 
business  preparation.  Individual  responsibility  developed.  Non- 
military.  Upper  and  lower  schools.  For  illustrated  catalog  address 
RALPH  K.  BEARCE.  A.  M..  Headmaster 


Miss  Qiurch^s  School  for  Girls 


Genera!,  CoHege  Preparatory. 

Advanced  work  for  older  jjirls. 

Schoolhouse,  6  Gloucester  St.  I 
Residence,   140  Beacon  Street  S 


Boston,  Mass. 


Emerson  College  of  Oratory 

HENRY  LAWRENCE  SUUTHWICK,  President 

Larg-est  school  of  exoression  in  the  U.  S.  The 
demand  for  our  graduates  as  teachers  in  rol- 
le^res.  normal  and  hiuh  schools  i*)  greater  than 
^\  e  can  hll.  Courses  in  Belles-lettres,  oratory, 
ped.igogy.  physical  culture,  voice,  dramatic 
art,  etc.     35th  year  opens  Sept.  28th. 

HARRY  SF-YMOUR  ROFS.    Dean 
Huntin^iiHi  Ch.milicrs  lius'.un.  Mass. 


Miss  McClintock's  School  for  Girls 

Miss   Mary   Law   McCi.intock,   Principal, 

Box    N,   4   Arlington    Street. 

Boston,   Mass, 


SCHOOL  OF 
EXPRESSION 

Summer  terras. 


Mind — body — voice.  Le.ndpr  for 
3C  years.  Write  for  Dr.  Curry's 
new  books,  "Smile,"  "Morn- 
ing League,"  "Expression." 
Boston.  .\slK'vilIo,  Atlnnta.  Uni- 
versity of  Vt>rmont.  Chieaen.  S.  S.  Curry,  Ph.D., 
Litt.D.,   Pres.,   Copley  Sq.,   Boston,   Mass. 


Wilbraham  Academy 

A  school  which  fits  boys  for  useful,  sane  and  successful  liv- 
ing, and  gives  thorough  preparation  for  college  work. 

GAYLORD  W.   DOUGLASS,   Headmaster 
Massachusetts,  Wilbraham,  Box  294. 


Williston  Seminary  for  Boys  J^^^^Q^S";^ 

and  directed.      All  the  advantages  of  a  high-priced  school   for 
moderate  terms.     Scientific  and  preparatory  depariTients.     5  build- 
ings, Gymnasium.    6-acre  athletic  field.    Write  for  booklet  or  cata- 
log.    Joseph  H.  Sawyer.  E.H.O..  Principal, 
Massachusetts,  Easthampton. 


Massachusetts,  Franklin. 
Hpan  ApaJpmv'^"""^  men  and  young 
Uean  ACaaemy  women  find  here  a  home- 
like atmosphere,  thorough  and  efficient  training 
in  every  department  of  a  broad  culture,  a  loyal 
and  helpful  school  spirit.  Liberal  endowment 
permits  liberal  terms, $300-$350  per  year.  Special 
Course  in  Domestic  Science.  For  catalogue  and 
information  address 

Arthur   \V.   Peirce,  Litt.D.,  Principal. 

'*  /  haTi  ahfays  co^i^icief  ed  Alouscn  Acadftny  a  school  of  the 
Inchest  class,  aytd  aditiirahly  adapted  to  fit  It  n^  hoys /or  i  ottcg^e." 
Henry  B.  Brown,   Ex-Justice  ot  the   U.  S.  Supreme  Court 


MONSON 


ACADEM  Y 
112th     YEAR 

Fifteen  miles  from  Springfield.  An  endowed  school.  Over 
20C0  graduates  have  entered  college.  Certificate  privilege.  BeaA- 
tifuilv  Hqu'pped  Athletic  I'leKi. 

New  dormitories.     Gymnasium.     Resident  Physical  Director. 
Rate  S250  to  S350.      Fund  for  boys  of  proven  worth. 

For  catalogue  and  book  of  views  address 

HENRY  FRANKLIN  DEWING  Prin..  Monson.  Mass. 


^T  E  N  A  C  R  E=n 

A    Country    School  for   Young  Girls 

PREPARATORY  to  Dana 
Hall.  Fourteen  miles  from 
Boston.  All  sports  and  athletics 
supervised  and  adapted  to  the 
age  of  the  pupil.  The  finest 
instruction,  care   and    influence. 

Miss    Helen    Temple    Cooke 

Dana  Hall,  Wellesley,  Mass. 


sions  of  the  dreamy  and  lyric  School 
of  Cologne,  the  narrative  and  illustra- 
tive School  of  Swabia,  and  the  virile, 
impassioned  and  dramatic  School  of 
Nuremberg.  The  illustrations  comprize 
four  plates  in  colors  and  110  in  mono- 
tone. 

German  Masters  of  Art.  by  Helen 
A.  Dickinson,  Ph.D.  New  York : 
Frederick  A.   Stokes   Co.   $5. 

TO  READ  LATIN  AT  SIGHT 

The  first  volume  of  a  series  of 
"Mount  Hope  Classics,"  Pericla  Na- 
varchi  Magonis,  has  been  arranged 
by  Mr.  Prentice  to  cultivate  better 
methods  of  teaching  Latin  by  reading 
at  sight.  The  title,  translated,  is  "Perils 
of  Captain  Mago,"  but  the  original  is 
in  French,  and  this  Latin  version  is  by 
Arcalius  Avellanus.  Just  as  Fenelon 
wrote  Telemaque  in  imitation  of  the 
Odyssey,  so  Leo  Cohun's  French  story 
imitates  the  Voyage  of  Hanno.  Mago 
is  a  Phenician  sea-master  supposed  to 
have  been  a  friend  of  King  Hiram  of 
Tyre;  and  he  gives  the  story  of  his  ad- 
ventures from  Gibraltar  to  Abyssinia 
and  the  Euphrates.  He  visits  King  Da- 
vid and  later  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  after 
the  death  of  David.  It  is  hoped  that 
some  scholarly  boys  will  read  the  story 
for  the  adventures'  sake.  We  suggest 
that  quite  as  lively  reading  can  be 
found  in  the  Colloquies  of  Erasmus, 
among  which  we  suggest  Apotheosis 
Caprionis  and  Diversoria,  from  which 
Charles  Reade  drew  color  for  the  de- 
scription of  German  inns  in  his  Cloister 
and  Hearth. 

Pcr^rln  Navnrchi  Magonis,  edited  by 
E.   P.   Prentice,  37  Wall  St.,  N.  Y.  $5. 

A   HIGH    OUTLOOK 

The  rpflpotions  and  discourses  on  moral 
Iirohlenis  and  inspirational  themes  in  The 
Open  Door  are  conceived  in  Hugh  Black's 
best  vein.  They  are  full  of  good  counsel  and 
high  optimism. 

Re  veil.  $1. 

RABELAIS    REDIVIVUS 

The  brief  amusing  comedy  which  Ana- 
tole  France  has  made  on  the  Rabelaisian 
l)lot  of  The  Man  Who  Married  a  Dumb 
Wife  and  to  which  firanville  Barker  has 
given  an  artistic  setting  on  the  New  York 
stage  is  now  translated  by  Curtis  Hidden 
Page. 

Lane.  75  cents. 

FORWARD  TO  THE  LAND 

"Get  land,  and  get  it  now !"  is  the  advice 
which  C.  C.  Bowsfield  offers  to  city  men  in 
Wealth  from  the  ^oil.  He  gives  practical 
advice  on  how,  where  and  when  to  locate 
and  finance  the  small  farm.  A  companion 
book,  Making  the  Farm,  Pay,  has  been  one 
of  the  six  most  popular  non-fiction  books 
in  the  New  York  Public  Library.  This  vol- 
ume should  have  as  great  a  call. 

Chicago:  Forbes.  $1. 
A  MODERN  CIRCE 

There  is  no  worthier  exponent  of  the  de- 
generacy of  one  branch  of  the  naturalist 
school  than  Wedekind,  and  no  better  ex- 
ample of  its  products  than  Earth-Spirit, 
one  of  his  dual  plays,  with  the  infamous 
Lulu  as  heroine,  which  has  just  been  issued 
in  a  new  English  translation  by  Samuel  A. 
Eliot,  Jr.  Altho  produced  in  1898  it  has 
never  been  adapted  to  any  but  the  strong 
nerves  of  Germans,  for  whom  it  represents 
much  the  same  idea  as  Kipling's  "Vampire." 

New  York :   Boni.  $1. 

THE  STRUGGLE  OF  WILL  AND  HEREDITY 

Owen  Johnson  has  covered  quite  a 
stretch  of  the  literary  road  since  he  wrote 
Arrows  of  the  Almighty,  now  in  a  new  edi- 
tion.   In    drawing   the    "Varmint"    and    the 
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"Salamander"  he  has  left  behind  a  tendency 
to  be  studied — to  be  homilectic  and  a  bit 
elaborate.  The  glimpse  of  Yale  in  '55,  the 
friendship  of  "Johnnie  Glum"  and  the  miv- 
ry  scapegrace  of  his  class,  give  a  foretaste 
■  of  Stovei-  at  Yale.  For  the  rest,  the  story 
would  find  more  lenient  criticism  did  it  not 
have  to  stand  the  test  of  Owen  Johnson's 
present  reputation. 

Macmillan.   $1.25. 

THE  TRIDENT  OF  NEPTUNE 

While  not  endorsing  fully  Admiral  Ma- 
han's  theory  that  sea  power  dominates  the 
land,  The  Navy  and  Sea  Power,  by  David 
Hannay,  gives  a  concise  analysis  of  the  de- 
velopment of  maritime  warfare  from  the 
days  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Athenians 
down  to  the  later  empires  of  Venice.  Spain, 
Portugal,  Holland  and  Britain.  The  mis- 
takes and  the  lessons  of  policy  and  strategy 
drawn  from  their  past  wars  give  an  excel- 
lent clue  to  much  in  the  present  struggle. 

Holt.  50  cents. 

LYRICS  FROM  THE  YIDDISH 

Revolt  at  the  grinding  horror  of  mechan- 
ical toil  and  the  dull  hopelessness  which 
makes  its  misery  all  the  more  poignant  are 
the  main  themes  of  Songs  of  Labor,  by 
Morris  Rosenfeld,  which  has  found  in  Rose 
Pastor  Stokes  and  Helena  Frank  transla- 
tors of  sympathetic  understanding.  They 
have  retained  the  original  meter  of  the 
poems  and  have  given  us  in  the  English 
that  wistful  sadness  and  patient  visioning 
so  characteristic  of  the  Jewish  tempera- 
ment. 

Badger.  75  cents. 

BUILT  WITH  ONE  BRICK 

The  best  thing  said  of  histories  of  our 
Civil  War  is  that  they  are — if  so  they  be — 
impartial.  It  is  time  that  something  more 
were  looked  for,  even  in  the  minor  works. 
In  A  History  of  the  Civil  War  in  the 
United  States,  by  Vernon  Blythe,  there  is 
impartiality,  but  it  is  a  compilation  to 
which  no  point  of  novelty,  of  studious  re- 
search, of  historical  departure,  has  been 
added.  It  is  a  text-book  suited,  by  its  cov- 
ering of  already  well-trodden  ground,  to  the 
needs  of  younger  students. 

Neale.  $2. 

INTERPRETERS  OF   SHAKESPEARE 

Kot  since  the  Variorum  Shakespeare  has 
there  been  a  work  comparable  in  volume  or 
scholarship  dealing  with  the  acting  history 
of  the  plays  embodied  in  William  "Vinter's 
Shakespeare  on  the  Stage.  Not  only  do 
these  studies  of  Twelfth  Night,  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  As  You  Like  It.  King  Lear,  The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  and  Julius  Caesar, 
disclose  the  closest  intimacy  with  dramatic 
bibliography,  but  what  gives  them  an  es- 
pecial charm  is  the  author's  own  associa- 
tion with  many  of  the  great  actors  who 
have  played  these  immortal  roles. 

Moffat,  Yard.  $3. 

THE   STORY    OF    A   HARDY   RACE 

Three  hundred  years  ago  the  north  of 
Ireland  was  first  settled  by  Scotch  Pi-ot- 
estants,  the  second  generation  of  which 
started  the  Scotch-Irish  immigration  to 
America.  Henry  Jones  Ford,  Professor  of 
Politics  at  Princeton,  tells  in  The  Scotch- 
Irish  in  America  of  the  pouring  into  the 
new  continent's  melting  pot  of  all  the 
virile  ruggedness  of  that  Gaelic  blend.  The 
influence  of  the  Scotch-Irish  in  politics, 
religion,  industry,  and  upon  citizenship  as 
a  whole,  is  analyzed  and  appraised  by  one 
unbiased  by  personal  sympathies. 

Princeton  University  Press.  $2. 

THE  CHXTRCH  AT   WORK 

Three  small  volumes  designed  to  aid 
churches  in  social  work  are  issued  in  the 
Library  of  Christian  Progress.  The  Church 
a  Community  Force,  by  Worth  M.  Tippy, 
deals  with  the  problems  of  social  service  un- 
dertaken by  a  church  in  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land, while  The  Church  at  the  Center,  by 
Warren  H.  Wilson,  and  The  Making  of  a 
Country  Parish,  by  Harlow  S.  Mills,  are 
devoted  to  the  present  difficult  problems  of 
the  country  parish.  All  three  books  are 
suggestive  and  valuable  additions  to  the 
literature  on  these  subjects. 

New    York :     Missionary    Education 
Movement.    50   cents   each. 


SCHOOLS    AND     COLLEGES 

(CONTINUED) 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Yeates  School 


Lancaster,  Pa. 

Sixty-first  year  opens  September,  1915 

A  Country  School  for  fifty  boys,  on  an 
estate  of  110  acres,  in  the  heart  of  the 
"Garden  County"  of  the  United  States. 

Thorough  preparation  for  auiy  college. 

Physical  training  unsurpassed.  Swimming 
Pool,  Gymnasium,  Two  Athletic  Fields. 

A  new  building  ready  for  occupancy 
September  next,  makes  possible  fifteen 
additional  pupils.  Application  for  reser- 
vations should  be  made  now. 

Catalogue  and  portfolio  on  application. 
Terms  $700  per  year.     No  extras 

Address 

The    Headmzister,    Yeates  School 
Box  504,  Leuicaster,  Pa. 


The  Binningham  School,  Inc. 


FOR  GIRLS. 
Birmingham,  Pa. 
An  excellent  school  offering  either  Academic  or  College  Prepara- 
tory Courses.  Beautiful  and  healthful  location  in  the  mountains. 
On  Main  Line  P.  R.  R.  Gymnasium.  Physical  training.  For 
catalogue  address 


A.  R.  CRIER,  President.  Box  117.  Birminsham.  Pa. 


WILSON   COLLEGE 


For  Women 


Chambersburg,  Pa* 


Combines  the  high  standards  of  the  larger  colleges  for 
women  with  unusually  close  association  bet^veen  faculty 
and  students.  Four  years'  course  leading  to  A.  m.  degree. 
Music  department,  including  pipe-organ.  Equivalent  of 
4  years  High  School  work  required  for  admission.  Student 
government  and  honor  system.  Beautiful  location  in  Cum- 
berland Valley.  Gymnasium  and  outdoor  sports.  Boating 
stream.  Extensive  campus.  Certified  water  supply.  Terms 
moderate.  Address  ANNA  JANE  McKEAG, 
Ph.  D.,  IjL.  X).,  President.  Box  120. 


^^'^^m&.i 


VERMONT 


Bishop  Hopkins  Hall 


An  endowed  school  for 
girls.  130  acres  overlook- 
ing Lake  Champlain.  Well 
equipped  building.  Outdoor  sports  all  year.  Upper  and  lower 
school.  College  preparatory  and  general  courses.  Write  for  circular. 

Miss  Ellen  Setox  Ogden,  Principal 
The   Rt.    Rev.  A.  C.  A.   HALL,  President,    BURLINGTON,  Vt. 


TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  THE 
LIBERAL  MINISTRY 

including  special  courses  to  meet  the  growing 
demand  for  Parish  Assistants,  Sunday  School 
Directors,  Headworkers  of  Church  Settle- 
ments and  Club  Leaders.  Open  to  men  and 
women.  Modern,  undogmatic,  scholarly,  prac- 
tical. Liberal  scholarship  provisions,  includ- 
ine  TWO  SUMMER  SESSIONS  at  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO.  Traveling 
fellowship  Yielding  $8io.  RELIGIOUS  ED- 
UCATION" and  SOCIAL  SERVICE  INSTI- 
TUTES during  the  SUMMER  OU.\RTER 
open  to  special  students  with  scholarship  aid. 
Apply  to  F.  C.  SouTHwoRTH,  President. 

MEADVILLE  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL. 

Meadville,   Pennsylvania. 


CAMP  HANOUM  FOR  GIRLS 

On  Breezy  Thetlord  Hill,  Vermont 

WHAT  WE  DO — Ride  horseback,  swim,  canoe 
on  lake  and  river,  ■•gypsy"  through  the  White 
and  Green  Mountains,  make  baskets,  pottery,  jew- 
elry and  simple  go^Tis,  learn  the  trees,  birds  and 
stars,  dance  and  sing  and  give  a  festival.  Illus- 
trated boolj.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  CHARLES  HUBERT 
FARNSWORTH,  Box  1.  Teachers'  College,  Colum- 
bia  University,   Xew   York  City. 


CAMP  YUKON 


FOR    BOYS 

AND 

Lake  Cobbosseecontee,  Maine  YOUNG  MEN 

July  1st  to  September  7tli 


A  fully  equipped  boys'    camp   with  buildings  and 
tents  and  every  facility  for  sport  on  land  and  water 

FRANK    D.    SMITH,    Director 

Director  Riverside  Outing  Club,  N.  Y.  City 

203  West   One   Hundred  and  Second  Street 

Telephone  2453  Riverside 

Camp  Address,  Winthrop,  Maine 

Telephone  132-12  Winthrop 


INDIANA 


Inferlak 


erb- 


a  school  on  a  farm 

where  boys  learn  by  doing.  Actual  contact,  under  competent  instructors,  with  grow- 
ing of  crops  and  care  of  live  stock  on  a  670  acre  farm.  Shops,  work  with  tools  and 
animals,  deep  woods,  beautiful  lake,  boating,  bathing,  skating,  healthful  sports,  right 
associates. 

High  standards  of  scholarship — under  experienced  instructors  who  know  life 
and  modern  educational  methods.  Preparation  for  American  and  European  univer- 
sities. An  exceptional  school  plant — gives  opportunity  for  imitative  and  executive 
work.  Only  the  sons  cf  American  business  and  professional  men  of  good  moral 
character  admitted  ;  the  number  is  limited.  Send  today  for  catalogue. 
EDWARD    M.    RUMELY,    Principal  Rolling   Prairie,   Indiana 
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YOUR  MONEY 

No  matter  how  much  or  how  little, 
should  be  put  in  an  absolutely  safe 
investment ;  it  should  yield  you  a 
proper  return ;  you  should  deal  only 
with  a  company  of  the  highest  re- 
sponsibility. 


NORTH    DAKOTA 
FARM  MORTGAGES 


6% 


are  secured  by  the  rich  farm  lands  of  a 
prosperous  and  settled  country  which 
never  depreciates.  You  will  receive  on 
your  investment,  a  safe  and  satisfactory 
income. 

In  purchasing  these  mortgages  from  me 
you  will  deal  with  an  individual  who  has 
lived  for  23  years  in  this  community,  who 
has  made  Farm  Mortgages  for  30  years 
without  the  loss  of  a  dollar  in  principal 
or  interest  to  a  single  investor,  wlio  gives 
every  warrant  and  guarantee  of  aiisolute 
security,  and  who  gives  his  personal  at- 
tention to  every  transaction. 

Write  today  for  particulars. 


WALTER   L. 

Lisbon 


WILLIAMSON 

North  Dakota 


Don't  Risk  Accidents 
or  Arrest 


^ 


KLEARGLOW  Tfill 
)reveut   accidenta 

and  arresta  caujsed 
)y  glaring  head- 
ifrhts,  or  by  lai-k  of 
ifrlit,  the   result   of 

using  "dimmers." 

KLEARGLOW  Is 
not  a  dimmer  —  does 
not  cut  down  the  lifrhi,  but  does  do  away 
with  the  prlare.  "  Dimmer.^  "  are  danger- 
ous —  KLEARGLOW  is  safe. 

KLEARGLOW 

1  iThe  Auto  Light  DifTuser  II 

conforms  to  aU  laws  covering 
automobile  headlights.  Goes 
in  place  of  present  headlight 
glass.  Put  on  in  ten  minutes. 
Travel  anywhere  without  re- 
movingit.  MaMe  of  ecientific- 
ally  designed  glass  surfaces  in 
cue  piece. 

KLEARGLOW  Is  popular  in 
Europe.  Will  make  your  car  look 
better.    Price  $3.75  a   set.   Write 

for  illustrated  folder  tell  ing  about  s,,„„,|„g  how  KLEAR. 
our  free  trial  offer.  Address  ^^^^^  l^^^  ^^^  ,,y^ 


Hf     DAD  A   726    Mlchii(an  Boulevard 
.  If.  lAlvU  buildinii        Chicatio.  III. 


Look  at  these  bargains!  Typewriters  Uchuilt  in 
our  own  Factories,and  guaranteed  for  one  year. 
Rcmingtuns  $20  to  $6S  Smitba  $1S  to  $40 
rndenvoods$.3,5to  $G0  Royali  $25  to  $45 
L  C.  Smiths  $ao  to  $50        Olivers  $20  to  $  ^ 

Wo  have  all  makes.    Send  for  catalog 

and  address  of  nearest  braiu-h  oftice. 

AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc.,  345  Broadway.N.Y. 


DIVIDENDS 

J.    G.    WHITE    &    COMPANY,    INCORPORATED 

43   Exchange     Place,    New   York. 

The  regular  quarterly  dividend  (48th  quarterl 
of  one  and  one-lialf  per  cent  dVi'^c)  has  been  de- 
clared on  the  Preferred  Stock  of  this  Company. 
payable  June  1,  1915,  to  stockholders  of  record 
May   21.   1915. 

A.   N.   CONNEJTT,   JR.,  Secretary 


THE  MARKET 
PLACE 


THE    WAR    ORDER    MARKET 

A  w^eek  of  sustained  activity  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchang'e,  with  rising 
prices,  closed  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able months  in  the  history  of  the  securi- 
ties market.  We  must  go  back  five  years 
to  find  a  month  showing  the  sale  of  so 
many  shares  (20,007,188)  and  there  had 
been  no  April  like  it  since  1906.  The 
average  for  the  three  months  imme- 
diately preceding  had  been  about 
5,600,000.  Grovvrth  was  shown  in  bonds 
as  well  as  in  stock.  Bond  sales,  $189,- 
934,000,  were  the  largest  since  Decem- 
ber, 1909.  The  average  for  the  four 
months  preceding  was  doubled.  This 
part  of  the  month's  business,  together 
with  some  notably  successful  railroad 
financing,  indicated  an  investment  de- 
mand which  was  regarded  with  much 
satisfaction. 

Thruout  the  month  the  effect  of  orders 
for  war  suoplies  exerted  a  dominating 
influence,  and  the  great  gains  in  price 
were  made  by  the  shares  of  industrial 
companies  to  which  such  orders  have 
been  given.  For  example,  Bethlehem 
Steel  rose  from  83%  to  155;  Westing- 
house  from  72%  to  108;  New  York  Air 
Brake  from  6814  to  100;  and  American 
Locomotive  from  28%   to  68. 

Nearly  all  the  price  changes  of  last 
week,  when  4,744.165  shares  were  sold, 
were  advances.  Altho  the  price  of  cop- 
per, the  metal,  rose  from  eighteen  to 
nineteen  cents,  there  were  slight  losses 
for  the  mining  companies'  stocks,  prob- 
ably due  to  the  taking  of  profits.  But 
the  war  order  shares  continued  their 
upward  march.  Among  the  gains  were 
the  following:  Westinghousp.  16^; 
Studebaker,  11%;  General  Chemical, 
12V2  ;  Pressed  Steel  Car,  7^^ ;  N°w  York 
Air  Brake,  8%  ;  Lackawanna  Steel,  6^; 
Baldwin  Locomotive,  5%;  American 
Car  and  Foundry,  2. 

It  was  understood  that  the  Westing- 
house  Manufacturing  Company  had  re- 
ceived an  order  for  $27,500,000  worth 
of  rifles,  and  that  the  total  would  be 
increased  to  about  $60,000,000  by  orders 
for  parts  of  shells.  Russia,  it  was  said, 
was  to  pay  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Com- 
pany $35,000,000,  and  a  prominent  trade 
journal  asserted  at  the  end  of  the  week 
that  the  American  Locomotive  Com- 
pany had  undertaken  to  make  $66,250.- 
000  worth  of  shrapnel  for  the  British 
Government.  In  three  days  the  price 
of  Westinghouse  shares,  which  had  been 
64  in  February,  advanced  from  85  to 
108.  Nearly  600,000 'shares  were  sold 
during  the  week. 

The  New  York  Central,  thru  the 
agency  of  a  syndicate  led  by  J.  P.  Mor- 
gan &  Co.,  sold  $100,000,000  of  twenty- 
year  six  per  cent  convertible  bonds,  and 
they  were  quoted  at  103%  on  the  Ex- 
change, where  the  sales  on  one  day  were 
$7,500,000.  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  and 
Speyer   &    Co.   took   $40,000,000    Balti- 


more &  Ohio  two-year  and  three-year 
notes.  Other  transactions  of  this  kind 
are  expected. 

From  the  Lake  Superior  copper  dis- 
trict come  reports  of  the  draining  of  old 
shafts  and  exploration  for  extensions. 
The  new  prices  are  drawing  into  the 
field  mines  where  the  cost  of  production 
is  so  high  that  they  have  been  idle.  The 
Anaconda's  report  for  last  year,  pub- 
lished a  few  days  ago,  shows  how  great 
the  recent  improvement  has  been.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  war  until  the  end 
of  the  year  the  Anaconda's  plant  was 
operated  at  only  fifty  per  cent  of  its 
capacity,  and  its  net  profits  for  the  year 
showed  a  reduction  of  $2,000,000. 

THE  NATIONAL  DEFICIT 

At  the  end  of  last  week  the  Treas- 
ury deficit,  at  Washington,  for  the  fiscal 
year  to  date,  was  $102,216,551.  A  few 
days  earlier  it  had  passed  the  $100,- 
000,000  mark,  and  in  April  alone  it  had 
been  increased  by  nearly  $14,000,000. 
The  question  whether  a  bond  issue  can 
be  avoided  is  one  that  excites  much  in- 
terest at  the  capital.  Income  and  corpor- 
ation taxes  will  be  paid  in  June.  Some 
expect  these  will  amount  to  $80,000,000; 
others  predict  that  they  will  not  exceed 
$65,000,000.  Upon  them  the  Government 
relies  for  the  aid  it  will  need.  These 
receipts,  it  is  thought,  will  be  sufficient 
until  Congress,  in  December,  can  de- 
cide whether  there  shall  be  new  taxes. 
It  may  be  that  they  will  not  be  enough. 
But  the  political  effect  of  a  bond  issue 
upon  the  party  controlling  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  highly  unfavorable,  and 
nothing  but  imperative  necessity  will 
cause  one  to  be  made. 

The  deficit  is  due  in  part  to  a  de- 
cline of  customs  receipts,  which  are  less 
by  $73,000,000  thus  far  than  those  of 
the  corresponding  portion  of  the  last 
fiscal  year.  But  the  internal  revenue  has 
been  increased  by  $14,000,000,  so  that 
the  net  loss  has  been  only  $59,000,000. 

STEEL    CORPORATION    REPORT 

Quarterly  reports  of  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration usually  indicate  the  condition 
of  the  great  iron  and  steel  industry. 
The  report  for  the  quarter  ending  with 
March,  which  was  published  last  week, 
showed  that  the  net  profits  had  been 
only  $12,457,809.  After  the  payment  of 
interest  and  other  fixed  charges  this 
left  only  $915,000  for  the  dividend 
($6,304,419)  on  the  preferred  stock. 
Therefore  nearly  all  of  this  dividend 
was  drawn  from  the  surplus.  In  other 
words,  there  was  a  deficit  of  $5,389,000 
for  the  quarter.  And  in  the  immediately 
preceding  quarter  there  was  a  deficit  of 
about  the  same  amount. 

But  the  report  showed  that  the  net 
was  growing  rapidly  at  the  end  of  the 
quarter,  having  advanced  from  $1,607,- 
000  in  January  to  $3,638,000  in  Febru- 
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What  Girls  Want 


Is  your  daughter  "a  puzzle"  ?  Has  she  needs 
— ideas — and  opinions  you  don't  quite  under- 
stand ?  If  so,  you'll  find  help  in  the  new  book 
— "Sebago-Wohelo  Camp  Fire  Girls."  It  tells  of 
the  new  life  of  girls  or — the  life  of  "the  new 
girl."  To  read  it  is  fascinating  delight  for  any 
girl  or  mother  of  girls.  It  is  romance,  adventure 
and  an  exquisitely  delightful  story  woven  together 
in  serious  fabric.  It  shows  how  one  woman, 
■working  as  a  mother,  is  carrying  the  spirit  of 
home  and  mother-love  into  a  great,  national, 
community  movement  in  which  girls  develop  all 
their  finest  qualities  and  become  strong,  splen- 
did, capable  women.  It  is  the  first  story  of  Mrs. 
Gulick's  camp,  where  Camp  Fire  Girls  started. 
Over  250  pages  with  more  than  50  fascinating 
pictures,  showing  how  girls  learn  to  swim,  dive, 
cook,  weave,  make  their  own  clothes,  manage 
canoes,  go  on  "hikes,"  hold  "council  fires,"  and  do 
many  other  useful  and  beautiful  things.  And — 
it's  pure  fun  and  delight.  Can  you  imagine 
it?  Send  for  the  book.  It  makes  a  most  admira- 
ble gift  for  any  girl  or  mother.  Price  only  $1.25 
postpaid.  Your  regular  bookseller  or — mail  your 
order  and  remittance  direct  to — 

Good  Health  Publishing  Co. 

305  W.   Main   St.,  Battle  Creek,   Mich. 

MANUSCRIPT 

Suitable  for  CLOTH  BOUND  BOOK  issue;  any 
field,  25,000  words  and  upwards,  carefully  read 
and  considered  WITHOUT  charge.  Published 
under  our  imprint  .  nd  management,  in  A-1  style. 
If  accepted.  Copy  must  be  forwarded  COMPLETE 
to  warrant  examination.  Roxburgh  Pub.  Co., 
Inc.,    Boston,    Mass. 


Makes  Things  Hum 


X  Minutes 

lo  Wash 

Tubkl 


on  Washday 

This  is  the  1900  Motor  Washer 
that  is  revolutionizing  washday. 
It  runs  by  motor  power  at  a  cost  of 
2  cents  a  week.    Does  the  washing 
and  wringing  so   swiftly  and  well 
that  housewives  can  scarcely  be- 
lieve their  eyes  when  they  seethe^ 
clean  clothes  out  on  the  line 
hours  ahead  of  the  old  way! 
It  washes  a  tubful  of  dirt- 
iest clothes  in  Six  Minutes 
—or  even  less!    Wrings  the 
clothes  with  equal  rapidity 
and  better  than  by  band!    _ 
It's  more  like  play  than  ^E 
work  to  use  this  wonderful  washer. 

1900  Motor 
WASHER 

Sent  on  Free  Trial!        <"      ^^-J^X!- 

No  tronble  to  keep  senants  when  yon  have  this  Motoi 
■Washer.  They  delight  to  use  it.  It  is  the  finest  wash- 
ing machine  in  the  world.  The  trial  will  prove  Its 
supremacy.  We  gladly  send  the  complete  outfit,  in- 
cluding Wringer — nt  our  e.xpense — to  any  responsible 
party  for  four  weeks*  severest  test  in  the  laundry.  Try 
It  on  heavy  blankets,  rugs,  dainty  laces — everythlnel 
Study  its  designnnd  construction;  unlike  anyotherwusn- 
er.  We  take  it  back  at  our  expense  if  you  decide  you  can 
do  without  it.    Terms,  cash  or  email  monthly  payments. 

Electric  or  Water  Power — Take  Your  Choice 

If  your  house  is  wired  for  electricity,  you  can  use  the 
Electric  Motor  Washer,  which  attaches  instantly  to  an 
ordinary  electric  light  fixture.  If  >oa  have  running 
■water,  of  sufficient  power,  you  can  use  the  Water  Motor 
Washer.    Each  style  does  perfect  work. 

Write  for  Fascinating  FREE  Books 

Read  the  amazingstory  o£  the  1900  Moror  Washer.  Then 
aend  for  one  on  trial  and  see  the  wonders  it  performs. 

Address  1900  WASHER  CO.,  6184  Court  St.,  Blngr- 
bamton,  N.  V*  It  you  live  in  Canada,  address  Cana- 
dian 1900  Waaner  Co.,  355  Yoage  St.,  Xorooto,  Canada. 


ary  and  $7,132,081  in  March.  That  is 
to  say,  in  March  the  profits  were  at  a 
quarterly  rate  of  $21,000,000,  instead  of 
$12,457,000.  And  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  this  rate  has  since  been  main- 
tained. This  is  the  bright  side  of  the  re- 
port, and  it  prevented  any  decline  of 
share  prices  on  the  Exchange,  where 
there  was  a  small  net  gain  for  the  week. 
For  some  time  before  the  war  began, 
the  company's  quarterly  net  profits  had 
exceeded  $20,000,000. 

Unlike  the  Bethlehem  Company,  the 
Corporation  has  had  no  great  war  or- 
ders, so  far  as  can  be  learned.  The  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Morgan  to  be  Great 
Britain's  fiscal  agent  here  was  recently 
criticized  in  Parliament  by  a  member, 
who  said  that  Mr.  Morgan  would  give 
orders  to  companies  in  which  he  was  in- 
terested or  with  the  management  of 
which  he  was  associated.  But  if  this  had 
been  his  policy,  the  Steel  Corporation 
would  have  been  favored.  It  does  not 
appear  that  he  has  procured  any  orders 
for  the  Corporation  or  given  any  to  it. 

THE    PAN-AMERICAN  .CON- 
FERENCE 

All  except  two — Brazil  and  Hayti — 
of  the  South  American  and  Central 
American  countries  have  accepted  our 
Government's  invitation  to  take  part  in 
the  Pan-American  Financial  Confer- 
ence which  is  to  be  held  in  Washington 
on  May  24.  Twelve  of  the  countries  have 
appointed  their  delegates.  They  include 
finance  ministers,  leading  bankers  and 
other  prominent  men.  With  them  will 
be  associated  the  ambassadors  and  min- 
isters residing  in  Washington.  Assur- 
ance has  been  given  that  Brazil  and 
Hayti  will  be  represented.  It  is  proposed 
that  after  the  close  of  the  conference 
the  delegates,  in  a  special  train,  shall 
visit  the  leading  financial  and  industrial 
cities  of  this  country. 

It  is  much  tOv  be  desired  that  our 
financial  and  trade  relations  with  the 
countries  south  of  us  should  be  im- 
proved. South  America  has  looked  to 
Europe  for  capital  to  develop  resources. 
European  countries  have  promoted  the 
commercial  and  financial  relations 
which  we  have  neglected.  The  war  has 
tended  to  make  the  association  much 
less  intimate,  and  several  of  the  south- 
ern countries  have  recently  turned  to 
us  for  the  aid  formerly  given  in  Lon- 
don, Paris  and  Berlin.  At  the  same  time 
we  are  beginning  to  establish  branches 
of  our  great  banks  in  South  American 
cities.  The  situation  invites  such  a  con- 
ference as  is  to  be  held,  and  it  may 
reasonably  be  expected  that  the  results 
of  it  will  be  important  and  beneficial  to 
all  the  nations  directly  concerned. 


iJiiiiiuuiiiiiiiiumiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 


A  trade  commissioner,  Mr.  Quinn.  sent 
to  this  country  by  the  Australian  Govern- 
ment, reports  that  there  is  a  very  attractive 
market  for  Australian  products  on  the  At- 
lantic side  of  the  United  States.  He  believes 
that  Philadelphia  would  welcome  direct 
steamship  connection  with  Australia  be- 
cause of  the  consumption  of  wool  in  her 
factories.  He  suggests  that  Australia  should 
send  raw  products  and  food  supplies  to  the 
Mississippi  Valley  by  way  of  New  Orleans. 

The  following  dividend  is  announced  : 
J.    G.   White   &    Co.,    preferred,   quarterly,    1% 
per  cent,   payable  June   1. 


ForSprcuns 

lame  Muscles 


Absorbine,  Jr., 
brings  quick  relief. 
Keep  a  bottle  of 
Absorbine,  Jr., 
always  at  hand 
ready  for  instant 
use — you  will  find 
it  a  big  help  when- 
ever anyone  gets 
hurt. 
Athletes  use  Absorbine,  Jr.,  for  the 
muscle  that  has  been  strained,  for  the 
cut  or  laceration  that  runs  a  chance 
of  infection ;  for  the  abrasion  that 
pains  and  the  limbs  that  are  stiff  and 
lame  from  over-exertion. 


AbsorbineJ- 

THE    ANTISEPTIC    LIHIMEHT 


I  When  applied  to  cuts,  bruises  and  | 

I  sores,   it  kills   the  germs,  makes   the  | 

I  ^younds    aseptically    clean    and    pro-  | 

I  motes  rapid,  healthy  healing.     It  al-  | 

I  lays  pain  and  inflammation  promptly.  | 

I  Swollen      glands,      painful      varicose  | 

I  veins,  wens  and  bursal  enlargements  | 

I  yield    readily    to    the    application    of  | 

I  Absorbine,  Jr..  | 

I  Absorbine,    Jr.,    is    made    of    herbs  | 

I  and    is    non-poisonous — safe    to    use  | 

I  anywhere  even  by  the  smallest  mem-  | 

I  ber  of  the  family.  | 

I  It  Combines    Efficiency  With  | 

I  Safety  | 

I  Only  a  few  drops  of  Absorbine,  Jr.,   are  | 

I  required  at  each  application,  which  makes  i 

I  it  an  economical    liniment  to  use.       One  I 

I  ounce  of  Absorbine,  Jr.,  added  to  a  quart  | 

I  of  water  or  witch-hazel  makes  an  antiseptic  i 

I  general   liniment    of    more   than    ordinary  | 

I  efficacy.  1 

I  Absorbine,  Jr.,  is  sold  by  leading  druggists  § 

I  at  $1.00  and  $2.00  a  bottle  or  sent  direct  % 

=  postpaid  1 

I  A  Liberal  Trial  Bottle  j 

i  will   be  mailed  to  your  address  upon  receipt  of  10c  = 

g  in  stamps.     Send  (or  trial   bottle  or  procure  regular  = 

=  size  from  your  druggist  today.  = 

I  W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F.  | 

I  283  Temple  St.,         Springfield,  Mass.  | 
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SAFETY    FIRST 

MUNICIPAL  BONDS 

The  Municipal  Bonds  we  offer 
are  the  same  that  the  U.  S. 
Government  accepts  as  secur- 
ity for  its  Postal  Savings  De- 
posits, and  yield  from 

5%  TO  6% 

These  Bonds  are  supported  by  taxes  levied  against 
thrifty,  growing  towns  and  communities,  and  are 
prior  in  lien  to  all  voluntary  debts,  such  as  Mort- 
gages, Judgments,  etc.  Free  from  Government  In- 
come Tax;  no  Certificate  of  Ownership  required. 
We  have  sold  these  securities  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  and  from  the  Canadian  border  to  the 
Canal  Zone  to  the  shrewdest  and  most  intelligent 
investors  in  the  Country,  and  WHY  not  to  you  ? 
Denomination  $500.00  and  $1,000.00.  WRITE  OR 
CALL  FOR  LIST  No.  15. 

CONTINENTAL  TRUST  CO. 


246  Fourth  Avenue 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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"What  y'  Doin' 
Now,  Bill?" 

You  don't  have  to  ask  that 
question  of  a  trained  man,  be- 
cause you  know  his  position  is  a 
permanent  one — that  he  is  not  at 
the  mercy  of  conditions  that  affect 
the  untrained  man. 

You  can  always  be  sure  of  a  good 
position  and  a  good  salary  if  you  have 
the  special  training  that  puts  and 
keeps  you  in  demand.  The  Interna- 
tional Correspondence  Scliools  will 
bring  special  training  to  you,  no 
matter  where  you  live,  or  how  little 
spare  time  or  spare  cash  you  have. 

To  learn  how  the  I.  C.  S.  can  help 
you,  and  how  you  can  easily  qualify 
for  success  in  3-our  chosen  occupation, 
mark  and  mail  the  attached  coupon 
today.  Doing  so  costs  you  only  the 
postage.  You  assume  no  obligation. 
If  you  think  you're  ambitious,  markintr 
the  coupon  will  proue  it.    Do  it  NOW. 


I   INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOtlLS   I 

I  Box    1024  SCRANTON.  PA. 

I     Explain,  without  any  obligation  on  my  part,  how  I  can' 
qualify  tor  the  position  betore  which  I  mark  X  I  j 


1  = 
1  = 


Electrical  Enflaeerln^ 

Electric  Liffiiliiig  &  K&il*s 

Telephone  Expert 
Mechanical  Engineerings 
Mechanical  Drafting 
Gas  Engines 
CIVIL  E.NGI.\EERI\G 
Siirvcvine  and  Mapping- 
MIXE  FOREMAN  &SUPT. 
Stationarv  Eneineering 
ARCHITECTURE 
Building  Contractor 
Architectural  Drafting 
Concrete  Engineering 
Structural  Engineering 
PLITMBI.VO  &  HEATIiNG 
JADTO  KIXXIXQ 

Name 


SALESMANSmP 
ADVERTISING 
Window  Trimming 
Show  Card  Writing 
Lettering  and  St^n  Painting    I 
ILLUSIRATING  ' 

BOOKKEEPING 
Stenography  &  Typewriting 
Higher  Accounting 
Commercial  Law 
C5ood  English  tor  Everyone 
Teachers  Course 
English  Branches 


CIVIL  SFRVKE 
AGRiriLTlKE 
POULTRY 

^Chemistry 


Spanish 
(•erman 
French 
I  Italian 


I  Preset!  tOccupatiotL. 

Street  and  No.  

I  City 


-State. 


1 50  Leading  Boat  Builders  have  joined  with 
I  the  (iray  MotorCompaiiy  in  issuing  a  cat- 
alog showing  the  specialties  of  each, 
which  includes  fishing  launches  complete 
from  S125  upward  to  mahogany  finished 
express  launches  with  Self-starting  6-Cvl- 
inder  4-Cycle  Gray  Motors  for  $2500. 
I  Cruisers  from  $450  up.  This  book  helps 
you  selectjust  the  model  of  boat  you  have 
been  looking  for  and  tells  you  where  to 
buy  it  and  what  it  will  cost.  Send  fortius 
big  Boat  Catalog  today.  Free.  Also  Gray 
Marine  Engine  Catalog  showing  full  line  of  2  and  4  cycle 
marine  in.itDrH  from  S.">5  tipwards,    one  to  six  cylinders. 

Gray  Motor  Co.,    356  Gray  Motor  BIdg.,  Detroit,  Mich 


GRAY 
MOTORS 

AND 

BOATS 


Insurance 

Conducted  by 
W.  E.    UNDERWOOD 


ASSESSMENT   RESERVES 

A  ruling:  recently  promulgated  by  the 
Attorney-General  of  North  Dakota  is 
to  the  effect  that  assessment  life  insur- 
ance companies  are  qualified  to  trans- 
act business  in  that  state  provided  they 
maintain  reserves  calculated  on  the 
Actuaries'  Table  with  four  per  cent  in- 
terest. It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the 
restriction  applies  uniformly  to  all  or- 
Pfanizations  doing  a  life  business  under 
the  assessment  system  whether  they  be 
called  companies,  associations  or  fra- 
ternals.  Of  course,  the  object  of  the 
rule  is  to  safeguard  the  policy  or  cer- 
tificate holder  and  its  observance  is 
equalty  essential  to  all  regardless  of  the 
form  of  the  organization  issuing  the 
contract. 

In  the  case  under  consideration  the 
result  will  be  to  exclude  assessment  life 
insurance  almost  entirely  from  the 
state  for  there  are  few  concerns  prac- 
tising that  system  which  maintain  re- 
serves. 

We  not  infrequently  receive  inquiries 
from  readers  requesting  particulars  re- 
lating to  insurance  in  assessment  or- 
ganizations. We  cannot  recommend  it. 
The  scheme  has  been  proven  funda- 
mentally wrong  and  it  will  remain  so 
until  it  includes  provision  for  proper 
reserves. 

A  QUEER  VIEW 

We  have  the  assurance  of  the  Pacific 
Mutual  News  that  the  following  inci- 
dent, which  in  the  interest  of  space 
economy  we  condense,  is  genuine: 

A  life  insurance  agent  had  addrest  a 
number  of  persuasive  and  argumenta- 
tive letters  to  a  clergyman  residing  at 
Orenco,  Oregon,  before  his  persistency 
was  rewarded  with  an  answer,  which 
finally  arrived  prefaced  by  warm  com- 
mendations of  the  agent's  perseverance 
and  the  confession  that  the  communica- 
tions had  been  deliberately  ignored  un- 
der the  belief  that  such  treatment 
would  discourage  the  writer.  The  cler- 
gyman then  proceeds  to  inform  his 
correspondent  that  he  needs  no  life  in- 
surance other  than  that  he  is  then 
carrying,  which  is  illimitable  as  to 
amount  and  benefits  and  is  in  a  com- 
pany the  president  of  which  is  "the 
Lord  of  the  universe"  and  the  agent, 
"Jesus  Christ,  who  is  such  a  kind  and 
loving  agent  that  he  paid  the  premium 
for  every  one  who  wishes  to  take  out  a 
policy  in  his  company  by  allowing  him- 
self to  be  killed  on  the  cross." 

A  normal,  rational  man  reading  this 
statement  would  express  the  wish  that 
he  could  believe  in  the  absolute  sincerity 
of  the  soul  from  which  it  emanates. 
But  that  becomes  difl!icult  if  we  are  to 
assume  that  the  owner  of  the  soul  is 
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Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Atlantic  Building,  51  Wall  St,.  New  York 

Insures  Against  Marine  and  Inland  Transportation 
Risk  and  Will  Issue  Policies  Making  Loss  Pay- 
able in  Europe  and  Oriental  Countries 
Chartered   by  the  State  of  New  York   in   1842, 
was  preceded   by   a   stock   company   of   a    situihir 
name.     The  hitler  company  was  liquidated   .■iiid 
part   of   its   capital,    to  the  extent  of   ,$100,000. 
was  used   with   consent   of   the   stockholders,    h\ 
the    Atlantic    Mvitnal    Insurance    Company    anil 
repaid  with  a  bonus  and  interest  at  the  expira- 
tion  of    two  years. 

During  its  existence  the  com- 
|iaiiy  has  insured  property 
to   the   value  of $2",964,5TS,109,00 

Received  premiums  thereon  to 

the   extent    of 287.324.890.99 

I'aid   losses  during  that  period         143,820,874.99 

Issued     certilicates    of    profits 

to    dealers 90,801,110.00 

Of  which  there  have  been  re- 
deemed      83,811,450.00 

Leaving  outstanding  at  pres- 
ent  time 6,989,660.00 

Interest    paid    on    certilicates         , 
amounts    to 23,020,223,85 

On  Uecember  31.  1914,  the  as- 
sets of  the  company  amount- 
ed   to 14.101.674.46 

The  prcilits  of  the  company   revert   to  the  as- 

svircd    and    are   divided    annually    upon    the    jirc- 

niiunis    terniinati'd     during     the    year,     thereby 

rediiciii.g    the   cost   of    insurance. 

For    such    dividends,     certiBcates     are     issued 

sul).1eet    to    dividends    of    interest    until    ordered 

to  be  redeemed,  in  accordance  with  tlie  charter. 
\.    A.    RAVIiN.    Chairman  of  the   Board 
CORIN'KT.IIS    ELDICRT,    Pres. 
WALTER    WOOD    PARSONS,    Vice-Pres. 
CHARLES    E.    FAY,    2d    Vice-Pres. 
G.    STANTON    FLOYD-JONES,    Sec. 
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AN  INCOME  FOR  UFE 

Of  all  the  investment  opportunities  offered 
there  are  few  indeed  not  open  to  criticism. 
Absolute  safety  is  the  first  requisite  and  ade- 
<iuate  and  uniform  return  equally  important, 
and  these  seem  incompatible.  .Aside  from  gov- 
ernment bonds,  the  return  under  which  is 
small,  there  is  nothing  more  sure  and  certain 
than  an  annuity  with  the  METROPOLITAN' 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  by  which  the 
income  guaranteed  for  a  certain  lifetime  is 
larger  by  far  than  would  be  earned  on  an 
equal  amount  deposited  in  an  institution  for 
savings,  or  invested  in  securities  giving  rea- 
sonalile  safety.  Thus  a  payment  of  So. 000  by 
a  man  aged  67  would  provide  an  annual  in- 
come of  .$618.05  absohitely  beyond  question  or 
doubt.  The  Annuity  Department.  METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
New  York,  will  give  advice  as  to  the  return 
at  any  age.  male  or  female. 
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UNITED  STATES  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

In  the  City  ot  New  York  Issues  Guaranteed  Contracts 
JOHN  P.   MUNN,  M.D.,  President 
Finance  Committee 
CL.ARENCE   H.    KELSEY 
Pres.   Title  Guarantee  and   Trust   Co. 
WILLIAM    H.    PORTER.    Banker 
EDW.-XRD   TOWNSEND 
Pres.   Importers  and   Traders  Xat.   Bank 
Good    men,    whether   experienced    in    life    in- 
surance   or    not.    may    make    direct    contracts 
with    this  Company,    for   a    limited   territory    If 
desired,     and    secure    for    themselves,     in    addi- 
tion  to   first   year's   commission,   a    renewal    in- 
terest insuring  an  income   for  the  future.      Ad- 
dress the  Company  at  its  Home  Office,   No.  277 
Broadway.    New   York  City. 


WafermaLiv  PORTO 


1915  Model  has  reversing  propeller,  high 
tension  magneto  and  unrestricted  speed 
control.  3H.P.  \Veight65  lbs.  So/ti  f — 
dirtci  fi-oju  factory  t^>  v<ni,  Jrct^ht 
paid.     Original  outboard  motor — tenth 
year — 30,000  in  u<;e.     Guaranteed  for 
life.     Fits  any  shape  stern.     Mas  auto 
mobile  carburetor;  removable  bearings; 
solid  bronze  skcg  protecting  \<i\±  x  16  in. 
propeller.       Steers  !>\'  rudder  from  any 
part  of  the  boat.    Water  cooled  exhaust 
manifold  ;  noiseless  undenvater  exhaust ; 
t-pun  copper  water  jacket.  Demand  these 
.setitiaisy  if  you  itaitt  your  tnoney's^ 
■worth.     Write  today  for  free  book. 

WATERMAN  MOTOR  CO. 

380  Mr.  Elliott  Ave. 


Detroit,  iMich. 


Makes 
Any  Boat 


lU 


Motor  Boat 


May  10,  1915 


THE     INDEPENDENT 
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INFORMATION 

about  travel  for  pleasure,  health,  or 
business  ;  the  best  hotels,  large  and  small; 
the  best  trips  and  tours,  by  land  and  sea  : 
with  the  cost,  will  be  supplied  to  Inde- 
pendent   Readers    on   request.      Address 

INFORMATION— THE  INDEPENDENT, 
NEW  YORK 


OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR 

POCONO  MANOR  COTTAGE 


Pocono  Manor 


Pennsylvania 


(Pocono  Summit  Station,  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.) 

Spring  in  the  mountains  with  a 
wealth  of  laurel,  arbutus  and  rhodo- 
dendron is  well  nigh  ideal. 

Add  to  this,  glorious  days  of  motor- 
ing, golfing  and  trout  fishing,  with  cozy 
evenings  by  a  hospitable  fireside.  Com- 
fort without  extravagance,  with  Quaker 
hospitality — this  is  Pocono  Manor. 

M.  L.  Dengler,  Pocono  !Manor,  Pa. 
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MONOMONOCK  INN,  Caldwell,  N.  J. 

An  exceptional  hotel.  Most  attractive  and  healtliful 
location.  Elevation  500  feet.  20  miles  from 
New  York.  2^  acres  grounds.  Golf.  Tennis. 
OPENS  MAY  '28.     Special   rates  for  June. 

ALBERT    A.    LEROY,    Manager. 


WILLIAMSTOWN 

BERKSHIRE  HILLS.  MASSACHUSETTS 

THE  GREYLOCK  g?^^ 

At  the  Western  end  of  the  Mohawk  Tredl 

SEND   FOR   COPY   OF 

"WiLLIAMSTOWN    THE    VILLAGE    BeAUTIFUL" 


Ross  Health  Resort  and  Arborlea  Inn 

IN  THE  PINES  OF  LONG  ISLAND.  Valuable  for  those  need- 
ing quiet  and  rest  in  the  counTv.  Resilient  nurse  and  physicians. 
AVrite  for  booklet.  Telephone  5M,  Brennvood.  Address  Ross 
Health  Resor:,  brentwood,  L.  I. 

ROUND    THE    WORLD   TOURS 

The  Best  Regular  Services 
to  EGYPT,  INDIA,  CHINA, 
PHILIPPINES,  JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEA- 
LAND. Round  World  Trips 
and  Winter  Tours  In  INDIA. 
PENINSULAR  &  ORIEN- 
TAL S.N.  CO. 

Full  information  from 

CUNARD  UNE,  24  State  St.,  N.  Y. 

No  Europe  this  Year! 

Visit  Foreign  A.merica 

T 


m 


Visiting  Ebreign  America 


■equal  in  interest,  novelty',  and  healthfulness  to  a  Ruropenn  cruise. 
Visiting //^/.//•W^r,  j\'o7'{t  Scotia,  the  land  of  E\angeline,  and 
^7*.  jfOHNSt  I^cwfoundland^  the  Norway  o£  America,  via  the 

Red  Cross  Line 

New  tourist  steamships,  STEPHANO  and  FLORTZEL  fitted 
with  every  convenience  and  safety  device.  Cost  of  trip  includes 
ever\'  essential  expense.  7  days  at  sea  and  5  in  port.  Splendid 
cuisine,  orchestra,  sea  sports.  Ship  is  your  hotel  for  the  entire 
trip.  Reduced  rates  for  superior  accommodations  May  and  June. 
AVrite  today  for  illustrated  booklet  11. 

BOWRING  &  COMPANY.  17  Battery  PI..  N.Y. 
SMALL  FARM    FOR    SALE 

5  acres  of  land,  7  room  bungalow,  barn,  chicken  house,  on 

trolley.  3  miles  from  Bridgeion.      $2250.00. 

ALBERT  R.  McALUSTER    BRIDGETON.  N.  J. 

FOR  ^W  F  Charming  Cottage,  large 
m:\m.    i3t%.^jMU     i^jj^     ^^     beautiful     Maine 

Lake.     Reasonable  price.     Write  to 

Frederick  Lane,  Lewistown,  Pa. 


endowed  with  average  intelligence,  com- 
mon sense,  experience  in  life  and  the 
ordinary  responsibilities  natural  to 
every  adult  human  being.  Pursuing 
the  life  insurance  figure,  this  gen- 
tleman says  that  the  extent  of  his 
coverage  consists  of:  "Salvation  from 
sin  and  the  greatest  possible  blessing 
and  happiness  here  on  earth,  and  the 
promise  of  never-ending  life  after- 
wards." The  premium,  he  adds,  is  his 
"heart  cash  down"  which  he  gave  the 
agent,  "with  a  daily  remittance  of  love, 
praise  and  service." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  insured, 
knowing  he  will  live  forever,  has  a 
preference  for  the  endowment  form  of 
life  insurance.  He  has  bought  something 
for  his  own  exclusive  benefit.  He  is 
doubtless  doing  everything  in  his  power 
to  induce  his  wife  (if  he  has  one)  and 
his  children  (if  he  has  any)  to  emulate 
his  example  and  get  endowments  for 
themselves  before  it  is  too  late  to  pass 
the  requisite  examinations,  but  that  he 
himself  is  not  investing  cash  either  of 
the  heart  or  hand  variety  for  them  in 
the  purchase  of  life  insurance  protec- 
tion of  any  kind.  In  short,  he  is  exclu- 
sively engaged  in  the  business  of  saving 
his  own  precious  soul. 

We  have  a  fairly  good  sample  of  that 
large  but  constantly  decreasing  class 
of  men  who  tell  you  they  have  carefully 
gone  over  the  whole  life  insurance  prop- 
osition, figured  both  sides  of  it  and  have 
concluded  there  would  be  more  profit  in 
carrying  their  own  risks.  They  seem  to 
take  immense  satisfaction  in  the  an- 
nouncement: "I  am  carrying  my  own 
risk."  It  connotes  self-confidence  and  an 
ability  only  just  short  of  omnipotence. 
But,  of  course,  they  are  mistaken  if 
there  is  just  one  person  dependent  on 
them.  Most  of  these  confident  gentle- 
men have  large  families — large  enough 
in  fact  to  carry  the  risk  which  they 
fancy  they  are  balancing  so  cleverly 
on  their  own  shoulders. 


W.  D.  O..  Brookings,  S.  D.— The  com- 
jiany  inquired  about  is  twenty-eight  years 
old.  has  enjoyed  a  steady  growth,  is  well 
managed  and  has  a  very  substantial  sur- 
Iilus.  The  great  bulk  of  its  business  is  on 
the  deferred  dividend  plan  and  such  poli- 
cies as  have  matured  are  reported  to  have 
yielded  large  returns.  If  this  is  true,  then 
we  may  conclude  that  the  money  came  from 
equities  forfeited  by  those  policyholders 
who  lapsed  or  died.  In  life  insurance  one 
policyholder  can  profit  only  at  the  expense 
of  a  number  of  his  associates.  The  deferred 
dividend  system  is  irredeemably  iniquitous. 
Either  of  the  three  other  comjianies  is  to 
be  preferred,  particularly  the  two  older 
ones. 

R.  J.  G..  Concord.  N.  H.— You  can  doubt- 
less secure  the  list  you  ask  for  by  writing 
Arthur  B.  Bisbee.  M.D..  medical  examiner. 
National  Life  Insurance  Company,  Mont- 
pelier,  Vt. 

E.  H.  C.  Ridgway,  Colo. — Cannot  recom- 
mend assessment  life  insurance.  A  policy  on 
the  ordinary  life  plan  will  cost  you  more 
in  the  beginning  .and  less  in  the  end,  but 
will  be  permanent  protection. 

Up  to  April  3,  the  British  industrial  life 
companies  had  paid  £375.767  death  claims 
on  19,.300  soldiers  and  sailors  killed  in  the 
war.  The  companies  writing  ordinary  poli- 
cies had  paid  on  officers  killed  £1.615.000. 
The  total  is  £1,990,767  or  about  $9,900,000. 

A  bill  in  the  Connecticut  legislature  seeks 
to  impose  a  tax  of  li  per  cent  on  the  market 
value  of  the  stock  of  Connecticut  insurance 
companies. 


12,283  Men 
Joined  This 
Gigar  Club 


For  forty  years  I've 
been  smoking  a  cigar 
made  from  a  tobacco  I  buy 
in  the  Vuelta  district  in 
Cuba.  I've  never  found 
its  equal. 

My  friends  and  their 
friends  have  insisted  on 
my  supplying  them  from 
my  private  stock. 

So  now  there  are  over  12,000 
of  them  ordering  togetlier. 
We  keep  one  man  busy  select- 
ing only  the  choicest  leaves. 

Co-operative  Plan 
Means  Mutual  Saving 

This  Co-operative  Club  buys 
over  2,000,000  cigars  a  year. 
So  they  secure  quantity  prices. 
We  have  no  dealers  nor  sales- 
men.    Here  again  is  a  saving. 

We  can  sell  about  100,000  of 
our  present  supply.  We've 
put  the  price  at  $5.00  per  hun- 
dred. $2.60  for  50 — which  is 
about  what  they  cost  us.  If 
they  could  be  purchased  at  a 
store  they  would  cost  twice  as 
much. 

FIRST  FIVE  FREE! 

We're  perfectly  willing  to 
have  you  try  a  few  to  decide 
for  yourself  that  they  can't  be 
matched  anywhere.  We  are 
sure  you'll  enjoy  their  rare, 
mild  flavor  and  delightful 
aroma. 

Merely  send  us  loc  for  pack- 
ing, revenue  and  postage  and 
try  your  five  free.  If  they 
please  you,  we'll  be  glad  to 
have  you  join  our  club.  Don't 
delay.  Write  today  for  trial 
cigars,  but  please  use  your  busi- 
ness letter  head  or  enclose  your 
business  card. 

J.  ROGERS  WARNER 

960  Lockwood  Bldg.,   Baffalo,  N.Y. 
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Atlin  and  the  Yukon 


The  one  trip  you  will  never  forget  and  never  regret.     Every 
mile  of  interest,  pleasure  and  comfon. 

Frequent  Sailings — High  Class  Service— Special  Rates 

Send  for  our  handsome  illustrated  booklets  and  information 
regarding:  rates,  etc. — But  write  now. 

HERMAN  WEIG,  G.  P.  A.  A.  F.  ZIPF,  T.  M. 

107  W.  Washington  St.,  Cnicago    803  Alaska  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

WHITE  PASS  &  YUKON  ROUTE 


CAMP  CHAMPLAIN 

An  Ideal  Summer  Camp  for  Boys  on  Lake  Cbamplain. 
Twenty-second  year.  Every  convenience  for  safety  and 
comfort.  Waterproof  tents  with  Boors.  All  land  and 
water  sports.  Leaders  carefullv  chosen  college  men.  Best 
of  food.  Camp  physician.  No  mosquitoes  or  malaria. 
Long-distance  phone.  Number  limited.  Booklet  upon 
application.  Address  Wm.  H.Brown.  270  W.  72d  St.,  N.  Y. 


CAMP 
atskUl  Mts. 


WAKE 
(1 


oodland 


ROBIN 
N.Y. 


YOUNGER  BOYS  EXCLUSIVELY 

Eleventh   season.   Tuition  $125. 

Real  mountain  life  with  woodcraft,  nature  study, 
instruction  in  manual  training,  athletics,  swim- 
ming,   by   experienced   men. 

Thoroughly   equipped  with  tents  and   buildings. 

For  photographs  :»ud  full  information,  write 

H.  I.  LITTLE.         LiDColn  Hich  School,  Jersey  City.  N.  J 


BOTH  SIDES 

THE    DEATH 
PENALTY 


A  DEBATE 


RESOLVED:   That  capital  punish- 
ment should  be  abolished 


CAPITAL  punishment  has  been  en- 
forced among  all  nations  from 
the  earliest  times.  The  agitation 
against  it,  which  began  in  the  eight- 
eenth century  and  continued  thru  the 
•nineteenth,  led  to  its  abolition  in  many 
European  countries  and  in  several 
states  in  the  United  States.  It  has  been 
abolished  in  certain  states  as  follows: 
Michigan,  1846;  *Rhode  Island,  1852; 
Wisconsin,  1853;  Maine,  1887;  Kansas, 
1907;  Minnesota,  1911;  Philippine 
Islands,  1911;  Washington,  1913;  Ore- 
gon, 1914;  North  Dakota,  1915;  South 
Dakota,  1915;  **Tennessee,  1915.  Dur- 
ing 1914  and  1915  attempts  to  abolish 
capital  punishment  failed  in  Arizona, 
Connecticut,  New  Jei'sey  and  New  York. 
The  question  is  here  confined  to  capi- 
tal punishment  as  the  penalty  for 
murder.  This  debate  was  prepared  by 
Mary  Prescott  Parsons. 

ARGUMENT    FOR    THE    AFFIRMATIVE 

I.  Capital    punishment    is    unjust    to    the 
criminal. 

A.  He  has  no  chance  to  reform. 

B.  It  is  unfair  to  his  family  ;  it  dis- 
graces them  and  robs  them  of  the  means 
of  support. 

C.  It  makes  no  allowance  for  vary- 
ing degrees  of  guilt. 

D.  It  is  irrevocable. 

II.  It  is  wrong  in  principle. 

A.  The  state  has  no  right  to  take  life. 

1.  It  has  not  given  life. 

2.  Killing  by  a  group  of  people  is  no 
more  right  than  killing  by  one  person. 

3.  Criminal  tendencies  are  due  largely 
to  conditions  for  which  the  state,  rather 
than  the  individual,  is  responsible. 

4.  The  state  does  not  need  to  take  life 
in  self-defense. 

5.  Tho  sanctioned  by  the  letter  of  Old 
Testament  law,  capital  punishment  is 
contrary  to  its  interpretation  in  the 
light  of  Christianity. 

B.  The  death  penalty  is  not  in  accord 
with  the  modern  theory  of  penology. 

1.  It  does  not  reform  the  criminal. 

2.  It  does  not  protect  society. 

3.  It  is  based  on  revenge. 

III.  It  is  dangerous  to  society. 

A.  It  brutalizes  human  nature. 

B.  Legal  executions  increase  murders. 

1.  Heroes  are  made  of  criminals. 

2.  Respect  for  human  life  is  lessened. 

3.  The  spirit  of  lawlessness  is  devel- 
oped in  the  criminally  inclined  and  in 
individuals  of  low  mentality. 

4.  Executions  by  the  state  are  taken 
as  justification  for  lynchings. 

5.  Experience  has  shown  that  execu- 
tions are  followed  by  increased  homicide. 

IV.  It  is  unwise  economically. 

A.  The  cost  of  apprehending  and  pros- 
ecuting murderers  is  too  great  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  convictions. 

B.  Lives  are  destroyed  which  would 
be  economically  valuable  to  the  state. 

V.  Capital  punishment  is  unnecessary. 

A.  It  is  not  effective  as  a  deterrent. 

1.  Many  murderers  are  not  deterred  by 
any  punishment. 

2.  Many  criminals  know  that  infliction 

♦Restored   in    1S82   for   murder   by   a  life   con- 
vict. 

••Death   penalty  retained   for   criminal   assault 
ind  for  murder  by  a  life  convict. 
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of    the    death    penalty    is    extremely    un- 
likely. 

3.  The  arguments  for  capital  punish- 
ment were  formerly  advanced  for  torture. 

4.  Statistics  show  that  murders  have 
decreased  in  countries  and  states  which 
have  abolished  capital  punishment. 

B.  Life  imprisonment  is  better. 

1.  It  is  more  effective  as  a  deterrent. 
Conviction  is  more  certain,  and  it  is  the 
certainty  rather  than  the  nature  of  pun- 
ishment which  deters.  Its  duration  makes 
it  a  more  severe  punishment. 

2.  It  offers  adequate  protection  to  so- 
ciety. It  prevents  murderers  from  com- 
mitting new  crimes.  It  reforms  the  pris- 
oner. It  offers  opportunities  to  study  the 
prisoners  in  order  to  determine  the  causes 
of  crime. 

3.  It  makes  the  prisoner's  life  valuable 
to  the  state.  He  will  support  himself.  He 
will  provide  for  his  family.  His  labor  can 
be  used  in  carrying  on  important  public 
works. 

ARGUMENT  FOR  THE   NEGATIVE 

I.  Capital  punishment  is  just  to  the  crim- 
inal. 

A.  By  taking  life  he  forfeits  his  own. 

B.  Capital  punishment  is  less  cruel 
than  life  imprisonment. 

C.  Capital  punishment  allows  a  chance 
for  repentance. 

D.  The  death  penalty  is  fairer  to  the 
criminal's  family  than  life  imprisonment 
since  the  disgrace  is  soon  forgotten. 

E.  The  danger  of  mistaken  conviction 
is  extremely  slight. 

II.  Capital  punishment  is  right  in  principle. 

A.  It  is  based  on  reason  and  on  abso- 
lute justice. 

B.  It  is  taught  by  the  Bible. 

C.  It  is  a  prerogative  of  the  state. 

1.  Citizens  must  be  protected  by  any 
necessary  method. 

2.  The  death  penalty  is  the  only  pun- 
ishment which  really  protects  society. 

D.  It  accords  with  modern  penology. 

1.  It  is  humane. 

2.  It  protects  society. 

III.  It  is  not  harmful  to  society. 

A.  The  danger  now  lies  not  in  the  ex- 
ecutions but  in  the  morbid  publicity  at- 
tending them. 

B.  Publication  of  details  about  execu- 
tions can  be  prevented. 

C.  It  is  not  capital  punishment,  but  its 
abolition,  which  causes  lynching. 

1.  The  feeling  of  revenge  is  deep  in 
human  nature. 

2.  This  feeling  will  be  satisfied  only  by 
the    infliction    of    the    death    penalty. 

3.  Lynchings  are  most  numerous  where 
capital  punishment  is  not  in  force. 

IV.  It  is  wise  economically. 

A.  It  is  unfair  to  tax  law-abiding  citi- 
zens for  the  support  of  criminals. 

B.  Prison  labor  fails  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem. 

1.  A  prisoner's  earnings  are  too  small 
to  support  himself  and  give  adequate 
support  to  his  family. 

2.  Prison  labor  deprives  free  citizens 
of  work  which  they  need. 

V.  It  is  necessary  to  protect  society. 

A.  Of  all  punishments  it  is  the  most 
deterrent. 

1.  Most  people  consider  it  the  severest 
penalty. 

2.  It  prevents  murderers  from  commit- 
ting new  crimes. 

3.  It  prevents  the  association  of  others 
with  the  most  hardened  criminals. 

4.  Several  countries  and  states  have 
had  to  re-enact  capital  punishment  be- 
cause murder  increased  after  its  abolition. 


B.  Life  imprisonment,  the  substitute 
proposed,  is  not  a  satisfactory  method  of 
dealing   with   murder. 

1.  It  is  not  a  deterrent.  Most  crim- 
inals do  not  fear  it.  Others  count  on  be- 
ing pardoned  after  a  few  years. 

2.  It  is  dangerous  to  society.  It  in- 
creases the  number  of  murders,  since 
their  penalty  is  no  greater  than  the  pun- 
ishment for  some  other  crimes.  The  par- 
doning power  may  be  misused. 

3.  It  stupefies  or  embitters  prisoners 
instead  of  reforming  them. 

C.  Capital  punishment  meets  conditions 
as  they  are  and  can  be  abolished  only 
when  society  becomes  more  perfect. 
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JUST      A      WORD 

"An  employer  who  is  in  need  of  help 
and  a  wage  earner  who  is  in  need  of 
a  job  may  now  look  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  for  aid  in  filling 
their  respective  wants,"  says  Honor- 
able William  B.  Wilson,  Secretary  of 
Labor  in  President  Wilson's  Cabinet, 
in  an  article  which  is  to  appear  short- 
ly in  The  Independent,  entitled  "The 
Job  and  the  Worker."  This  new  step 
in  the  development  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployment Bureau  is  one  that  involves 
very  far-reaching  consequences  and 
Mr.  Wilson's  article  discusses  the  ques- 
tion in  detail. 


Thirteen  years  ago   there  appeared 
in  The  Independent  an  article  entitled 
"The  Next  Step:  A  Benevolent  Feud- 
alism." It  was  written  by  W.  J.  Ghent, 
and  excited  as  much  comment  as  any 
article  printed  in  The  Independent  for 
many  years.  This  article  was  afterward 
amplified  and  published  in  book  form 
by  the  Macmillans  under  the  title  "Our 
Benevolent  Feudalism,"  which  instant- 
ly raised  Mr.  Ghent  to  one  of  the  fore- 
most publicists  of  the  radical  school  in 
the  United  States.  We  are  pleased  to 
announce    that    after    thirteen    years 
Mr.  Ghent  has  prepared  another  arti- 
cle   entitled    "Feudalism    and    Democ- 
racy,"   which    will    shortly    appear    in 
The  Independent.  Mr.  Ghent's  original 
thesis    was    that    there    was    a    steady 
growth  of  a  state  within  a  state — the 
collective   power   of   the   magnates   of 
industry;    the    increasing    dependence 
and  subordination  of  the  other  classes, 
and  the  failure  of  democracy,  even  tho 
it   maintained   and    even    extended   its 
forms,  to  establish  any  effective  con- 
trol   over  the   power   of   combination. 
Mr.  Ghent's  conclusion  in  his  present 
article  is  that  if  "the  development  of 
the  tendencies  then  described  indicated 
a   regime   of   overlord   and   underling, 
that    indication    is    a    hundred    times 
stronger  in  1915  than  it  was  in  1902." 


PEBBLES 

"The  convict  who  escaped  was  one  cf  the 
most  polite  men  in  the  prison." 

"Yes ;  even  when  he  knocked  the  guard 
down,  he  said,  "Excuse  the  liberty  I'm 
taking." — Baltimore   American. 

The  city  youth  secured  a  job  with  Far- 
mer Jones.  The  morning  after  his  arrival, 
promptly  at  four  o'clock,  the  farmer  rapped 
on  his  door  and  told  him  to  get  up.  The 
youth  protested. 

"What  for?"  he  asked,  rubbing  his  eyes. 

"Why,  we're  going  to  cut  oats,"  replied 
the  farmer. 

"Are  they  wild  oats,"  queried  the  youth, 
"that  you've  got  to  sneak  up  on  'em  in  the 
dark?" — Circle  and  Success. 

A  Massachusetts  farmer  and  his  chum 
came  into  Boston  one  evening  to  see  an 
all-star-cast  production  of  "Othello."  When 
the  play  was  over  neither  of  the  men  made 
any  comment  of  consequence  until  they 
reached  the  South  Station,  where  they 
were  to  take  their  train  for  home.  While 
waiting  for  the  train  to  come  in,  one  of 
the  countrymen  turned  to  his  comnanion 
and  remarked,  "Nathan,  that  nigger  held 
his  end  up  about  as  well  as  any  of  'em." — 
Harper's. 

A  farmer  in  the  country  last  autumn 
gave  a  job  to  a  seedy-looking  individual 
who  had  applied  to  him,  and  who  assured 
him  that  he  never  got  tired.  When  the  em- 
ployer went  to  the  field  where  he  had  put 
the  tramp  to  work  he  found  the  latter 
lolling  on  his  back  under  a  tree. 

"What  does  this  mean?"  asked  the  em- 
ployer. "I  thought  you  were  a  man  who 
never  got  tired?"  . 

"I  don't,"  calmly  replied  the  tramp. 
"This  doesn't  tire  me." — Sacred  Heart  Re- 
view. 

From  a  banquet  of  ministers  Tit-Bits 
picks  up  this  story  told  by  a  clergyman : 

"One  of  the  members  of  my  church  has 
instilled  into  his  family  the  belief  that  the 
collection  is  a  vitally  important  part  of  the 
service.  Consequently  his  little  boy  Thomas 
never  comes  to  church  without  his  contribu- 
tion. 

"One  Sunday,  as  the  elders  began  to  take 
up  the  collection  at  the  morning  service. 
Thomas  looked  along  the  pew  to  see  if  the 
various  members  of  the  family  were  pro- 
vided with  a  contribution.  Noticing  a  guest 
of  his  sister's  empty-handed,  he  whispered : 

"'Where  is  your  money?' 

"  'I  have  none,'  was  the  reply. 

"Time  was  short  and  the  necessity  great. 
In  a  flash  the  little  fellow  met  the  emer- 
gency by  saying : 

"  'Here,  take  mine.  That'll  pay  for  you. 
and  I'll  get  under  the  seat.' " — Current 
Opinion. 

There  is  a  certain  veteran  hotel  clerk  of 
a  certain  small  hotel  up  in  the  Maine  woods 
who  is  noted  for  two  things — his  peculiar 
choice  of  words  and  the  fact  that  every 
day  for  thirty-odd  years  he  has  inscribed 
on  the  top  lines  of  his  register  the  principal 
items  of  current  news  in  the  village. 

Not  long  ago  a  New  York  editor,  who 
chanced  to  be  stopping  at  the  hotel,  so  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post  says,  borrowed  the 
register  long  enough  to  copy  down  the  fol- 
lowing entries : 

"Monday,  October  12.  Yesterday,  while 
percolating  round  the  milldam,  George 
Bates  fell  into  the  water ;  and,  owing  to 
his  wife's  failing  to  make  him  change  his 
wet  clothes,  he  is  now  threatened  with 
I)neumonia." 

"Tuesday,  October  13.  George  Bates  is 
rapidly  becoming  no  better." 

"Last  night  his  wife  sent  for  Doctor  Lin- 
den, who  looked  him  over,  collected  two 
dollars,  and  departed,  looking  very  unsatis- 
factory." 

"Wednesday,  October  14.  George's  symp- 
toms are  r^idly  eventuating  into  fatali- 
ties." 

"Thursday,  October  15.  At  seven-thirty 
this  morning  our  fellow  townsman,  George 
Bates,  went  to  his  Maker,  entirely  un- 
called for." — Current  Opinion. 
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Some  Spring  Books 

Of  Little,  Brown  &  Company 


FICTION 


The  Newest  Oppenheim 


The  Double  Traitor 

By  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim 

An  amazing"  story  of  the  diplomatic  events  leading 
up  to  the  European  War  even  hetter  than  "Mr.  Grex 
of  Monte  Carlo."     With  frontispiece.  $1.35  net. 

A  Girl  of  the  Blue  Ridge 

By  Payne  Erskine 

Author   of   "The   Mountain   Girl." 

A  North  Carolina  Romance. 

"The  author  has  succeeded  in  showing  what  life  in 
the  mountains  is,  and  has  written  a  story  that  holds  at- 
tention to  the  end." — New  York  Sun.  $1.35  net. 

The  Flying  U's  Last  Stand 

By  B.  M,  Bower 

The  ever-enlarging  audience  that  delights  in  vigorous, 
breezy  stories  of  ranch  life  in  the  Far  West  by  Miss 
Bower,  will  revel  indeed  in  her  latest. — Philadelphia 
Ledger.  $1.30  net. 

The  Second  Blooming 

By  W.  L.  George 

(7th  printing.) 
A  searching  analysis  of  married  life.     "Perhaps  the 
biggest   piece    of    fiction    that    the    present    season    has 
known." — Frederic  Taber  Cooper    (Bookman). 

$1.35  net. 

The  Taming  of  Amorette 

By  Anne  Warner 

The  comedy  moves  along  rapidly  and  every  move  is 
attended  by  humorous  circumstances  .  .  .  truly  one 
of  the  most  blithesorne  stories  of  the  season. — Phila- 
delphia Record. 

Pictures  by  Clarence  Underwood.  $1.00  net. 


By  The  Author  of  Big  Tremaine 

Mary  Moreland 

By  Msu-ie  Van  Vorst 

A  story  of  present-day  New  York  life  involving  a 
girl  who  meets  a  great  temptation.  By  the  author  of 
"Big  Tremaine."  $1-35  net. 

The  Rim  of  the  Desert 

By  Ada  Woodruff  Anderson 

(4th  printing.) 

A  story  of  the  great  Northwest. 

It  is  a  many  sided  romance  of  original  features,  and 
many  strong  well-drawn  characters. — Boston  Transcript. 
By  the  author  of  "The  Heart  of  the  Red  Firs." 

$1.35  net. 

Amarilly  of  Clothes-Line  Alley 

By  Belle  K.   Maniates 

(8th  printing.) 

This  cheery  story  of  a  little  girl  of  the  slums  is  "as 
crisp  and  sweet  as  a  Scotch  oatcake,  to  say  nothing  of 
sparkling  with  native  humor." — Chicago  Herald. 

$1.00  net. 

A  Siren  of  the  Snows 

By  Stanley  Shaw 

(3rd  printing.) 

In  ingenuity  of  incident,  plot-construction  and  con- 
tinuous interest  Mr.  Shaw's  first  novel  compares  well 
with  the  work  of  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. — New  York 
Times.  $1.30  net. 

Homeburg  Memories 

By  George  Fitch 

Among  the  most  genuinely  humorous  of  contem- 
poraneous American  writers  is  George  Fitch  whose 
"Homeburg  Memories"  is  a  distinct  contribution  to 
local  gaiety. — Town  and  Country.  $1.25  net. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The  Individual  Delinquent 

By  William  Healy,  M.D. 

A  text-book  of  diagnosis  and  prognosis  for  all  con- 
cerned in  understanding  offenders.  $5.00  net. 

Limitations  on  the  Treaty-Making  Power 

By  Henry  St.  George  Tucker 

Formerly  president  of  the  American   Bar  Association. 

.A.n  exposition  of  the  power  of  the  U.  S.  in  the  making 

and  ratifying  of  binding  treaties.  $5.00  net. 

Table  Service 

By  Lucy  G.  Allen 

A   refreshingly   new   and   practical   household   hand- 
book   .     .    .    fills  a  long  felt  want. — Boston  Herald. 

$1.25  net. 


Mind  and  Health  Series 
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NATIONAL    INDIGNATION    AND 
NATIONAL    SELF-CONTROL 


IN  the  face  of  the  tragedy  of  the  "Lusitania"  the 
heart  of  the  American  people  burns  with  indigna- 
tion. More  than  one  hundred  peaceable,  unoffend- 
ing American  citizens,  proceeding  "upon  their  law- 
ful occasions"  are  stricken  with  sudden  death.  They 
had  offended  against  no  rule  of  international  law.  They 
had  violated  no  legitimate  interest  of  any  belligerent. 
By  every  principle  and  custom  of  what  is,  by  a  curious 
anomaly,  known  as  civilized  warfare,  they  had  a  right 
to  be  as  immune  from  attack  as  tho  they  had  remained 
quietly  in  their  American  homes.  National  indignation 
is  inevitable;  its  expression  is  a  national  duty. 

But  an  even  higher  duty  rests  upon  the  American 
people.  We  must  practise  the  sternest  self-control.  In 
demanding  justice  we  must  weigh  our  every  act  and 
word  and  thought  in  the  scales  with  even  hand.  It 
is  easy  to  be  quick  to  wrath.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  be  de- 
liberate in  counsel  and  wise  in  action. 

The  main  line  of  our  course  is  already  charted.  The 
world  has  full  reason  to  know  in  what  direction  we 
are  constrained  to  go.  Especially  have  those  upon  whom 
rests  the  responsibility  for  the  death  of  the  American 
passengers  of  the  "Lusitania"  warrant  for  knowing 
what  our  view  of  their  ruthless  act  will  be.  When  Ger- 
many, in  the  early  days  of  February,  proclaimed  a  war 
zone  about  the  British  Isles,  and  warned  neutral  peoples 
that  they  sailed  those  waters  at  their  peril,  our  protest 
was  instant  and  unequivocal.  In  the  note  addrest  by  the 
American  Government  to  the  Imperial  German  Govern- 
ment on  February  10,  we  said : 

If  the  commanders  of  German  vessels  of  war  should  act 
upon  the  presumption  that  the  flag  of  the  United  States  was 
not  being  used  in  good  faith,  and  should  destroy  on  the  high 
seas  an  American  vessel  or  the  lives  of  American  citizens,  it 
would  be  difficult  for  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  view  the  act  in  any  other  light  than  as  an  indefensible 
violation  of  neutral  rights,  which  it  would  be  very  hard 
indeed  to  reconcile  with  the  friendly  relations  now  happily 
subsisting  between  the  two  governments. 

If  such  a  deplorable  situation  should  arise,  the  Imperial 
German  Government  can  readily  appreciate  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  would  be  constrained  to  hold 
the  Imperial  German  Government  to  a  strict  accountability 
for  such  acts  of  their  naval  authorities,  and  to  take  any 


steps  it  might  be  necessary  to  take  to  safeguard  American 
lives  and  property  and  to  secure  to  American  citizens  the 
full  enjoyment  of  their  acknowledged  rights  on  the  high 
seas. 

It  is  true  that  this  warning  was  concerned  more  spe- 
cifically with  the  German  threat  that  American  vessels 
might  be  sunk  because  of  the  use  by  British  ships  for 
purposes  of  subterfuge  of  the  American  flag.  But  the 
principle  is  precisely  the  same.  American  citizens  have 
the  same  "acknowledged  rights"  of  security  and  safety 
of  life  on  merchant  ships  flying  the  flag  of  a  belligerent 
that  they  have  on  an  American  ship. 

The  contingency  foreshadowed  in  this  note  has  actu- 
ally arisen.  It  presents  itself  in  spectacular  form.  The 
most  famous  passenger  ship  in  the  world  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Irish  Sea.  It  was  sunk  without  warning,  by 
German  torpedoes.  It  carried  down  with  it  more  than 
a  hundred  American  lives. 

What  we  must  do  is  clear.  We  must  hold  the  Imperial 
German  Government  "to  a  strict  accountability."  We 
must  consider,  calmly,  coolly,  but  with  the  utmost  seri- 
ousness, what  steps  it  may  "be  necessary  to  take  to 
safeguard  American  lives  and  property  and  to  secure 
to  American  citizens  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  ac- 
knowledged rights  on  the  high  seas." 

How  we  shall  do  it  is  another  matter.  But  on  this 
point  one  thing  also  is  clear.  We  must  trust  the  Presi- 
dent. In  a  statement  issued  from  the  White  House  he  has 
struck  the  right  keynote,  "Of  course,  the  President  feels 
the  distress  and  the  gravity  of  the  situation  to  the  ut- 
most and  is  considering  very  earnestly  but  very  calmly 
the  right  course  of  action  to  pursue.  He  knows  that  the 
people  of  the  country  wish  and  expect  him  to  act  with 
deliberation  as  well  as  with  firmness." 

In  the  hands  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  honor  and  integrity  of  the  United  States  are  secure. 
Every  American,  without  distinction  of  party  and  with 
no  thought  of  personal  interest,  should  hold  up  the 
President's  hands  and  in  calmness  of  thought  and  care- 
fulness of  speech  and  with  rigid  self-restraint  do  his 
part  to  help  him  in  the  grave  responsibility  it  is  his  to 
bear. 
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A   COURSE  OF  ACTION 

WHAT  shall  we  ask  of  Germany  and  what  shall  we 
do  if  Germany  refuses  our  demand? 
After  temperately  and  calmly  pointing   out  all  the 
causes  for  complaint  the  following  might  be  proposed 
to  Germany: 

1.  Disavowal  by  the  Imperial  German  Government 
of  the  proceedings  which  have  resulted  in  the  killing  of 
American  citizens  and  loss  of  an  American  ship,  and 
full  apology  therefor. 

2.  Dismissal  of  the  commanding  officers  who  did  these 
acts. 

3.  Agreement  to  indemnify  all  citizens  who  have  been 
injured  and  the  families  of  those  who  have  been  killed 
and  to  pay  for  American  property  destroyed. 

4.  Agreement  that  the  United  States  may  hold  in 
pledge  all  German  vessels  now  in  United  States  ports 
until  claims  are  adjusted  and  liquidated. 

5.  Agreement  that  United  States  vessels  traversing 
the  war  zone  shall  not  be  molested,  that  display  of  the 
American  flag  shall  be  sufficient  evidence  of  nationality 
if  the  right  of  search  is  not  exercized,  and  that  merchant 
vessels  carrying  American  citizens  under  whatever  flag 
shall  not  be  sunk  as  was  the  "Lusitania." 

In  the  event  of  the  refusal  of  these  demands  we  might 
proceed  to: 

1.  Sever  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany. 

2.  Prohibit  intercourse  of  every  sort  with  Ger- 
many. 


JAPAN'S  MONROE  DOCTRINE 

WAR  between  China  and  Japan  is  averted.  Japan's 
ultimatum  not  only  exacts  less  than  China  had 
already  offered  to  concede,  but  even  defers  for  the  pres- 
ent all  consideration  of  the  demands  which  China 
charged  would  impair  her  sovereignty. 

Japan's  first  four  groups  of  demands  are,  in  brief: 

First,  that  Japan  promises  to  return  Kiao-chau  to 
China  while  retaining  commercial  rights  there. 

Second,  that  Japan's  rights  in  Manchuria  and  Mon- 
golia be  more  specifically  defined  and  in  some  instances 
extended. 

Third,  that  nine  specified  mining  areas  in  China  be 
opened  to  the  Japanese. 

Fourth,  that  China  agree  not  to  cede  or  lease  to  a 
third  power  any  harbor,  bay,  or  islands  along  the  coast 
of  China. 

The  demands  in  group  five,  which  are  waived  by 
Japan,  include  the  employment  of  Japanese  as  political, 
financial  and  military  advisers  of  China,  the  right  of 
Japan  jointly  to  police  with  China  some  of  the  impor- 
tant Chinese  cities,  the  buying  by  China  of  half  her 
ammunition  from  Japan,  and  certain  loan  privileges 
and  railroad  concessions. 

The  differences  between  China  and  Japan  growing 
out  of  all  these  demands  are  discussed  in  detail  in  two 
important  articles  published  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
But  as  they  take  diametrically  opposite  views  we  here- 
with briefly  state  our  own  position. 

Japan  has  the  same  rights  in  Asia  that  we  have  in 
America  under  the  Monroe  Doctrine — that  is,  the  right 
to  maintain  Asia  for  the  Asiatics  as  we  do  America  for 
the  Americans.  Not  only  has  Japan  this  right  to  assume 
the  political  primacy  of  the  Far  East,  but  it  is  her  duty 
to  do  so.   Otherwise  China  may  be  dismembered  and 


Japan  may  be  compelled  to  wage  further  wars  against 
encroaching  rivals.  When  China  becomes  'apan's  equal 
in  power,  as  she  surely  will  in  a  very  few  ^  ep'*s  if  left 
to  herself,  then  she  can  share  with  Japan  the  responsi- 
bility of  maintaining  Asia  against  the  White  Peril. 

On  the  other  hand,  Japan  has  no  more  right  to  im- 
pair China's  sovereignty  or  exclusively  exploit  her  com- 
merce than  we  have  that  of  Venezuela  or  Chile.  Such  a 
course  would  contravene  all  international  ethics  and 
bring  down  upon  Japan  the  just  condemnation  of  the 
world. 

In  other  words,  Japan  must  exercize  the  right  of  po- 
litical dominance  in  Asia,  but  must  claim  no  special 
economic  privileges  other  than  geographical  proximity 
and  ethnic  and  linguistic  affiliations  afford. 

We  believe  that  when  the  negotiations  are  finally  con- 
cluded it  will  be  found  that  Japan  has  claimed  no  more 
than  what  in  her  judgment  will  best  maintain  per- 
manently the  peace  of  the  Far  East.  At  all  events  we 
have  Count  Okuma's  word  in  The  Independent  of  April 
12,  that  "Japan  has  no  ulterior  motive,  no  desire  to 
secure  more  territory,  no  thought  of  depriving  China 
or  any  other  peoples  of  anything  that  they  now  pos- 
sess." If  we  cannot  trust  Count  Okuma,  who  is  there  in 
Japan  whom  we  can  trust? 

We  are  glad  that  our  State  Department  has  not  shared 
in  the  general  alarm  concerning  Japan's  designs  on  the 
mainland.  Mr,  Bryan  says  he  has  been  kept  fully  in- 
formed by  both  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  governments 
of  the  progress  of  the  negotiations  and  he  sees  nothing 
in  them  to  jeopardize  our  treaty  rights  with  China, 
"which  our  Government  has  no  thought  of  surrender- 
ing." 

The  United  States  wants  to  see  China  free  to  maintain 
her  republican  government  and  develop  herself  without 
let  or  hindrance  from  other  nations.  Japan  claims  this 
is  her  purpose,  too.  Until  there  is  some  concrete  evidence 
to  the  contrary  let  us  give  her  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 


AMERICA'S  TOUCH  OF  WAR 

IT  was  in  Singapore.  The  Methodist  Missionary  Con- 
ference of  Malaysia  was  in  session,  presided  over  by 
Bishop  Eveland.  At  the  opening  session  on  Sunday  the 
Governor  of  the  Straits  Settlements  and  the  Federated 
Malay  States,  his  wife.  Lady  Evelyn,  and  other  British 
officials  as  also  the  American  Consul  General  and  a 
goodly  number  of  American  residents  were  present  with 
the  audience  which  overcrowded  the  Wesley  Church. 
The  Bishop  spoke  of  the  Hundred  Years  of  Peace  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  no  one 
suspected  that  danger  was  near. 

The  conference  was  to  continue  thru  the  week.  But 
during  the  session  of  Tuesday  morning  came  the  alarm- 
ing report  that  an  Indian  regiment  had  mutinied  and 
killed  its  officers,  and  was  threatening  the  city,  and  that 
citizens  and  women  had  been  killed.  The  order  came  to 
send  all  the  women  and  children  to  a  vessel  in  the  har- 
bor, and  English  and  American  men  were  invited  to 
arm  to  defend  the  city. 

The  men  of  the  conference  immediately  enlisted, 
Bishop  and  all,  fifteen  of  them.  They  were  given  arms 
and  had  an  hour's  training  under  one  of  their  number 
who  had  been  a  captain  of  militia.  They  were  sum- 
moned to  service  and  smelled  powder,  some  of  them, 
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while  some  served  as  patrols  and  guards  over  captured 
rebels.  The  mutineers  were  quelled  within  two  or  three 
days,  and  those  who  had  incited  them,  thinking  the  de- 
parture of  English  troops  a  favorable  opportunity  for 
rebellion,  were  shot.  When  an  English  and  a  French  war 
vessel  had  arrived  the  Methodist  missionary  soldiers, 
Americans  all  of  them,  were  discharged  from  service 
and  the  conference  resumed  its  work. 

Was  their  soldiering  in  suppression  of  rebellion 
against  the  British  Government  in  the  Farther  Indies 
a  violation  of  President  Wilson's  direction  to  maintain 
strict  neutrality  during  this  war?  Of  course  not. 


duty  is  to  help,  cheer,  encourage  and  sustain.  Let  ob- 
vious duty  for  once  be  done  in  a  way  to  demonstrate 
that  civilized  people  believe  in  the  civilization  and  in 
the  religions  that  they  profess. 


ANOTHER  CLASS  OF  WAR   BABIES 

THE  important  question  which  the  approaching  ar- 
rival of  some  tens  of  thousands  of  "war  babies" 
raises  is  not  to  be  discovered  in  any  list  of  the  problems 
involved  that  we  have  seen  in  English,  French,  German 
or  American  newspapers. 

Thousands  of  these  babies  will  be  legitimate — the 
offspring  of  marriages  hastily  contracted  when  their 
fathers  were  called  to  the  colors.  Other  thousands  will 
be  illegitimate — many  of  them  the  offspring  of  those 
who  did  not  take  the  precaution  to  marry,  others  of 
young  and  thoughtless  village  girls  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the" military  camps;  yet  other  thousands  will  be  born 
of  fathers  from  the  invading  armies.  Never  since  very 
ancient  times  has  this  phenomenon  occurred  on  so  large 
a  scale  as  this  year. 

We  have  already  discussed  with  our  readers  the  ques- 
tion whether  governments  and  churchmen  have  acted 
rightly  or  wrongly  in  encouraging  hasty  marriages, 
partly  in  order  to  prevent  this  threatened  increase  of 
illegitimacy.  Now  we  have  to  consider  the  cases  which 
this  special  legislation  has  failed  to  forestall. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  take  up  for  searching  exam- 
ination the  question  whether  all  legal  discriminations 
against  illegitimate  children  should  be  wiped  off  the 
statute-books  of  civilized  states.  If  by  any  legislative 
action  the  war  babies  born  out  of  wedlock  are  to  be 
legitimated  it  is  certain  that  the  measure  will  be  an 
extraordinary  one,  to  meet  an  exceptional  occasion. 
What  should  be  done  "on  general  principles"  need  not 
be,  and  will  not  be,  determined  now. 

Not  less  premature  is  discussion  of  the  probable  qual- 
ity of  the  war  baby  contingent  as  an  element  in  future 
population.  Whether  it  will  be  on  the  whole  a  "good 
stock,"  eugenically  desirable,  or  on  the  whole  a  "bad 
stock,"  perpetuating  undesirable  traits,  remains  to  be 
seen.  The  amateur  eugenists,  who  are  rushing  into  print 
on  this  topic,  are  simply  exhibiting  their  lack  of  scien- 
tific qualifications. 

But  there  is  a  question  that  cannot  be  shirked.  It 
must  be  answered  now,  and  in  a  strictly  practical  way. 
In  what  spirit  is  the  emergency  to  be  met?  Shall  it  not 
be  met  sincerely  and  frankly?  Above  all,  shall  it  not  be 
met  with  a  determination,  whatever  happens,  to  treat 
the  mothers  considerately,  gently,  adequately?  To 
achieve  this  will  demand  tact,  discretion  and  infinite  pa- 
tience, but  surely  the  achievement  should  be  attempted. 

And  all  this  should  be  done  without  committing  any 
institution,  church,  state  or  philanthropic  organization, 
or  any  individual  to  theory,  hypothesis  or  "reform" — 
feminist,  utilitarian,  political  or  other.  The  one  present 


CORRECTING  AN  ERROR 

SEVERAL  errors,  which  excited  much  criticism  at 
the  time,  were  made  a  year  ago  by  the  Organization 
Committee — Secretary  McAdoo,  Comptroller  Williams 
and  Secretary  Houston — in  marking  out  the  twelve  dis- 
tricts of  the  Federal  reserve  bank  system.  One  of  these 
was  the  assignment  of  the  banks  of  northern  New  Jer- 
sey to  the  district  of  which  Philadelphia,  with  its  re- 
serve bank,  is  the  center. 

It  was  well  known,  of  course,  that  these  banks,  and 
especially  those  in  Newark,  Jersey  City,  Hoboken  and 
other  towns  on  or  very  near  the  Hudson  River,  were 
naturally  tributary,  in  a  financial  sense,  to  New  York. 
The  part  of  the  state  in  which  they  are  situated  is,  finan- 
cially, a  suburb,  almost  a  borough,  of  the  great  city. 
They  had  been  doing  business  with  the  leading  banks  of 
New  York.  To  compel  a  transfer  of  a  considerable  part 
of  their  business  to  Philadelphia  was  to  subject  them 
to  inconvenience  and  loss. 

No  one  was  more  familiar  with  this  association  of  the 
banks  with  New  York  and  with  the  causes  of  it,  than 
Secretary  McAdoo,  who,  in  his  notable  tunnel  project, 
had  very  distinctly  promoted  and  facilitated  communi- 
cation between  New  York  and  the  towns  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Hudson.  It  was  not  easy  to  account  for  his 
approval  of  the  committee's  work.  Some  believed  that 
Mr.  McAdoo  and  Mr.  Williams  were  moved  by  prejudice 
against  New  York's  great  banks,  or  by  a  desire  to 
diminish  the  financial  importance  of  the  city.  But  the 
New  Jersey  banks,  and  not  those  of  New  York,  suffered 
on  account  of  the  action  taken  by  the  committee  against 
their  exprest  wishes. 

The  error  has  now  been  corrected.  By  unanimous  vote 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  of  which  both  Secretary  Mc- 
Adoo and  Comptroller  Williams  are  members,  has  taken 
123  banks  in  the  northern  half  of  New  Jersey  from  the 
Philadelphia  district  and  attached  them,  with  their  $32,- 
000,000  of  capital  and  $161,000,000  of  deposits,  to  the 
district  of  which  New  York  is  the  financial  center.  Thus 
is  recognized  that  "normal  trend  of  banking  business" 
which  the  committee  was  bound  by  its  own  rules  to 
follow. 

At  the  same  time  the  action  of  the  committee  in  two 
other  cases  was  reversed.  There  are  additional  changes 
which  should  be  made.  In  the  board's  unanimous  vote 
for  the  relief  of  the  New  Jersey  banks  may  be  seen  an 
indication  that  the  arrangement  of  the  districts  will  be 
greatly  improved. 


THE  REVIVAL  OF  THE   PAMPHLET 

ONE  of  the  noticeable  effects  of  the  war  upon  litera- 
ture is  the  reappearance  of  the  pamphlet  as  the 
medium  of  controversy.  Probably  we  should  have  to  go 
back  two  centuries,  to  the  days  of  Swift,  Defoe  and  Pope, 
to  find  a  year  in  which  so  many  pamphlets  were  pub- 
lished as  are  appearing  in  England.  It  was  the  rise  of 
the  magazine  a  hundred  years  ago  that  put  an  end  to 
the  era  of  pamphleteering,  for  the  subscriber  to  a 
periodical  could  secure  a  steady  supply  of  comment  and 
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criticism  without  the  trouble  and  expense  of  buying  the 
articles  separately.  The  pamphlet  survived  chiefly  in  the 
religious  form,  the  tract,  and  these  could  not  be  called 
popular.  The  American  and  British  Tract  Societies,  en- 
dowed for  this  purpose,  have  of  late  found  it  advisable 
to  put  forth  much  of  their  literature  in  the  form  of 
periodicals  and  books. 

But  the  necessity  of  quickly  informing  the  English 
people  about  the  issues  of  the  war  and  inducing  two 
millions  to  volunteer  brought  the  pamphlet  again  into 
service.  From  Oxford  comes  the  series  of  fortnightly 
"Papers  for  War  Time,"  not  dealing  like  the  famous 
ninety  "Tracts  for  the  Times"  with  the  revival  of  Ca- 
tholicism, but  with  what  men  and  women  should  think 
and  do  in  these  days  of  trial.  The  Germans  and  French 
in  Europe  bombard  America  with  arguments  and  ac- 
cusations in  pamphlet  form,  but  in  this  country  the 
propaganda  is  carried  on,  in  accordance  with  our  cus- 


tom, thru  press  bureau  items  supplied  to  the  newspapers 
and  magazines  and  thru  special  periodicals  like  The 
Fatherland,  Free  Poland  and  The  Day,  founded  for  the 
purpose. 

The  reason  for  our  failure  to  make  use  of  the  pam- 
phlet lies  in  our  defective  methods  of  book  distribution. 
In  Europe  and  especially  on  the  continent  it  is  easy  for 
anybody  who  has  something  to  say  or  thinks  he  has  to 
get  out  a  booklet  and  it  will  find  its  readers  if  there  are 
any  in  the  country.  But  in  America  it  costs  about  as 
much  to  publish  and  sell  a  small  book  as  a  large  one. 
In  compensation  it  may  be  said  our  periodical  service 
is  unequaled  in  extent  and  variety  and  that  anything 
worth  printing  can  find  a  place  somewhere.  Still  a  writer 
who  wants  to  influence  current  opinion  cannot  always 
get  the  space  to  put  his  ideas  out  just  as  he  wants  to  and 
at  just  the  right  time  as  he  could  in  a  privately  printed 
pamphlet. 


THE    VERDICT    OF    PUBLIC    OPINION 


Theodore  Roosevelt:  When  the 
German  decree  establishing  the 
war  zone  was  issued  and  of  course 
plainly  threatened  exactly  the  type 
of  tragedy  which  has  occurred  our 
Government  notified  Germany  that 
in  the  event  of  any  such  wrong- 
doing at  the  expense  of  our  citi- 
zens we  would  hold  the  German 
Government  to  a  strict  account- 
ability. The  use  of  this  phrase 
"strict  accountability"  of  course 
must  mean  and  can  only  mean  that 
action  will  be  taken  by  the  United 
States  without  an  hour's  "unneces- 
sary delay."  It  was  eminently 
proper  to  use  the  exact  phrase  that 
was  used;  and  having  used  it  our 
self-respect  demands  that  we 
forthwith  abide  by  it. 

George  W.  Wickersham,  former 
Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States:  A  very  clear  course,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  open  for  us  to  pur- 
sue: We  should  cancel  all  diplo- 
matic relations  with  a  country 
which  has  declared  war  upon  civili- 
zation, recall  our  Ambassador 
from  Berlin,  and  hand  Count  Bern- 
storff  his  passports.  Congress 
should  be  summoned  in  extra  ses- 
sion, and  an  appropriation  of  at 
least  $250,000,000  asked  to  put  us 
in  a  condition  to  protect  our  rights 
as  a  neutral  civilized  power.  At  the 
same  time  we  should  invite  all  neu- 
tral nations  of  the  world  to  join  us 
in  a  council  of  civilization  to  agree 
upon  the  steps  to  be  taken  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  all  neutral 
powers  and  their  citizens  from 
such  wanton  acts  of  destruction  of 
life  and  property  as  those  which 
Germany  has  been  committing. 

New  York  Times:  She  [Germany] 
has  forfeited  all  sympathy,  all  con- 
fidence, by  this  premeditated  bar- 
barism, and  the  nations  not  en- 
gaged in  the  war  are  now  united 
by  the  feeling  and  conviction  that, 
at  whatever  cost  and  by  whatever 


eff'oTt,  even  tho  all  have  to  join  in 
the  work,  she  must  be  stripped  of 
the  power  and  of  the  will  to  defy 
the  laws  of  God  and  man  by  such 
atrocious  deeds. 

Philadelphia   Public    Ledger:    As  it 

stands  the  horror  is  almost  incon- 
ceivable. There  has  been  nothing 
like  it  before.  One  of  the  conse- 
quences of  this  war  ought  to  be 
that  nothing  like  it  can  ever  hap- 
pen again.  Unless  civilization  is  to 
relapse  into  barbarism,  helpless 
non-combatants  must  not  be  ex- 
posed in  such  a  fashion  to  the 
worst  calamities  of  war. 

Baltimore  Sun:  We  cannot  allow 
American  lives  to  be  endangered 
in  a  species  of  warfare  without 
precedent  among  civilized  nations, 
aijd  which  is  a  distinct  return  to 
the  most  brutal  practices  of  bar- 
barism. Our  Government  will  know 
how  to  deal  with  this  case,  and  it 
will  not  need  any  urging  from  the 
press  to  do  its  full  duty.  We  can 
safely  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  a 
President  who  fears  God  but  does 
not  fear  man,  and  who  will  pre- 
serve the  peace  as  long  as  it  is 
humanly  possible  to  do  so. 

New    York    Evening    Post:     In     a 

word,  our  Government  is  face  to 
face  with  a  definite  practical  ques- 
tion, of  the  most  immediate  im- 
portance. It  must  either  admit  the 
rightfulness  of  what  the  Germans 
have  done  in  sinking  the  "Lusi- 
tania"  and  killing  six  score  Ameri- 
can citizens,  or  it  must  take  steps 
to  protect  American  citizens  from 
a  repetition  of  the  outrage.  .  .  . 
The  nation  is  willing,  even  anxious, 
that  the  Government  take  due 
time  to  arrive  at  a  just  and -wise 
conclusion.  In  the  meanwhile,  let 
us  have  no  confusion  of  counsel. 

Louisville      Courier- Journal:        We 

must  not  act  either  in  haste  or  pas- 


sion. This  catastrophe  is  too  real, 
the  flashlight  it  throws  upon  the 
methods  and  purposes  of  Germany 
is  too  appalling,  to  leave  us  in  any 
doubt  what  awaits  us  as  the  bloody 
and  brutal  work  goes  on.  Civiliza- 
tion should  abjure  its  neutrality. 
It  should  rise  as  one  mighty,  god- 
like foi'ce  and  as  far  as  its  moral 
influence  and  physical  appliance 
can  be  made  to  prevail  forbid  the 
riot  of  hate  and  debauch  of  blood 
that,  like  a  madman,  is  running 
amuck  among  the  innocent  and  un- 
protected. 

Richmond       (Va.)       Post-Dispatch: 

Germany  surely  must  have  gone 
mad.  The  torpedoing  and  sinking 
of  the  "Lusitania,"  altho  it  was 
well  known  to  German  authorities 
that  there  were  many  Americans 
aboard  the  ill-fated  Cunard  liner, 
evince  a  reckless  disregard  of  the 
opinions  of  the  world  in  general 
and  of  this  country  in  particular — 
a  determination  to  win  by  any 
methods  and  at  any  cost^only 
compatible  with  the  assumption 
that  blood  lust  has  toppled  reason 
from  its  throne. 

Providence  Journal:  If  the  right  of 
the  American  people  to  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  is 
anything  more  than  a  cheap  clap- 
trap phrase,  if  our  place  in  civili- 
zation as  the  foremost  champion 
of  human  freedom  and  the  rule  of 
law  is  not  a  sham  but  a  splendid 
reality,  then  must  we  protect  our 
self-respect  and  our  national  dig- 
nity before  all  the  world. 

Rochester  Herald:  Had  it  been  the 
purpose  of  Germany  to  array  the 
sentiment  and  the  effective  action 
of  the  entire  world  against  her, 
nothing  that  we  can  conceive  of 
would  have  more  certainly  and 
swiftly  accomplished  it  than  the 
murder  of  hundreds  of  subjects  of 
neutral  States. 


The  Cunard  liner 
The  Sinking  of  "Lugitania"  was  tor- 
the  "Lusitania      p^^^^^  ^y  ^  German 

submarine  about  two  o'clock  on  the 
afternoon  of  Friday,  May  7,  and 
sank  in  twenty  minutes.  She  had 
sailed  from  New  York  on  Saturday 
and  was  off  Old  Head  of  Kinsale,  the 
most  southerly  point  of  Ireland,  just 
west  of  Queenstown,  when  she  was 
struck.  The  submarine  gave  no 
warning,  but  some  of  the  passengers 
on  deck  caught  a  glimpse  of  her 
about  a  thousand  yards  away  on  the 

starboard     side     and 

watched    the    white    trail 

of  the  first  torpedo  thru 

the  water.  This  exploded 

in     the     forward     boiler 

room  and  was  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  a  second,  which 

penetrated   the   engine 

room  and  there  exploded. 

This  disabled  the  engines 

so   that,  altho   the   vessel 

was    at   once    turned    to- 
ward the  Irish  coast  only 

ten  miles  away,  she  made 

no  progress. 

On  account  of  the  list 

to  starboard  only  half  of 

the   lifeboats  were    avail- 
able and  of  these  but  few 

could     be     launched     in 

time.  The  first  class  pas- 
sengers   were    below    at 

lunch   and   a   larger   pro- 
portion of  them  perished 

than  of  the  other  classes. 

Some  of  the  boats  which 

were  first  launched,  filled 

with  women  and  children, 

capsized  or  were  smashed 

in    being    lowered    from 

the  davits.  The  stewards 

endeavored    to    calm    the 

passengers    by   telling 

them  that  there  was   no 

danger,    but    some    took 

this     too     literally     and 

failed  even  to  put  on  life 

preservers.   Captain   Tur- 
ner,    who    was     on     the 

bridge,   went    down   with 

the  ship,  but  having  on  a 

life    belt   was    picked    up 

from  the  water  by  one  of 

the    many    boats    which 

came  from   all   directions 

to  the  rescue. 

The    total    number    of 

persons      on     board     the 

"Lusitania"     was     1917 

and    of    these    1152    lost 

their  lives,  a  disaster  sur- 
passed  only   by   the   "Ti- 


tanic" when  1503  were  drowned.  The  About  forty  babies  and  twice  as 
number  of  passengers  was  1250,  of  many  older  children  were  drowned, 
whom  290  were  first  cabin,  599  second  Some  of  the  passengers  and  crew 
cabin  and  351  steerage.  The  number  were  killed  or  wounded  by  the  ex- 
of  Americans  on  board  was  179,  of  plosions.  Others,  including  many 
whom  114  perished.  Among  them  women,  perished  from  shock  or  ex- 
were  many  persons  of  prominence:  posure  while  floating  in  the  sea  be- 
Charles  Frohman,  the  New  York  fore  the  fishing  boats  arrived, 
theatrical  producer;  Charles  Klein,  Forty-seven  are  in  the  hospital  at 
the  dramatist,  author  of  The  Music  Queenstown. 
Master;  Alfred  Gwynne  Vanderbilt, 


capitalist ;  Justus  Miles  Forman,  nov- 
elist, and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elbert  Hub- 
bard   of    East    Aurora,    New    York. 


International  News  Service 

CAPTAIN  TURNER,   OF   THE   "LUSITANIA" 
He  went  down  with  his  ship,  but  was  rescued  after  several  hours 


The  "Gulflight"  and     ^he.sinking 

the  "Lusitania"         ""'^^'l   ^  /\"g^^ 
week   of    the 

American  steamer  "Gulf- 
light"  and  the  British 
steamer  "Lusitania"  with 
many  American  passen- 
g  e  r  s  has  profoundly 
stirred  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  from  many 
quarters  a  demand  is 
heard  for  action  by 
the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. The  case  of  the 
"Gulflight"  concerns  the 
United  States  more  di- 
rectly, altho  the  loss  of 
life  was  comparatively 
small.  The  "Gulflight," 
which  was  carrying  gaso- 
line to  Havre,  was  not 
sunk  and  need  not  have 
cost  any  lives,  but  a  sea- 
man and  the  wireless  op- 
erator jumped  overboard 
and  drowned  and  the  cap- 
tain died  of  heart  failure 
sixteen  hours  later.  The 
tanker  was  displaying  a 
large  American  flag,  altho 
she  was  under  convoy  of 
a  British  patrol  and  was 
torpedoed  without  warn- 
ing in  broad  daylight,  and 
so  it  appears  to  come 
within  the  scope  of  the 
President's  warning  to 
Germany. 

The  case  of  the  "Lusi- 
tania," tho  having  a  more 
powerful  influence  upon 
popular  feeling  in  Amer- 
ica, is  somewhat  different 
from  a  legal  standpoint. 
She  was  a  British  vessel 
and  since  President  Wil- 
son's warning  to  Great 
Britain  against  using  the 
American  flag  she  has 
sailed  under  her  own  col- 
ors. As  she  was  attacked 
within  a  few  miles  of  the 
British  coast,  where  am- 
ple warning  had  been 
given     that    an     attempt 
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GERMAN  PROCLAMATION  OF 
WAR  ZONE 

The  waters  around  Great  Brit- 
ain, including  the  whole  of  the 
English  Channel,  are  declared 
hereby  to  be  included  within  the 
zone  of  war,  and  after  the  18th 
inst.  all  enemy  merchant  vessels 
encountered  in  these  waters  will 
be  destroyed,  even  if  it  may  not  be 
possible  always  to  save  their  crews 
and  passengers. 

Within  this  war  zone  neutral 
vessels  are  exposed  to  danger, 
since,  in  view  of  the  misuse  of  neu- 
tral flags  ordered  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  on  the  31st 
ult.,  and  of  the  hazards  of  naval 
warfare,  neutral  vessels  cannot  al- 
ways be  prevented  from  suffering 
from  the  attacks  intended  for 
enemy  ships. 

February  4,  1915 

WARNING    ISSUED    BY    GER- 
MAN GOVERNMENT 
NOTICE! 

Travelers  intending  to  embark 
on  the  Atlantic  voyage  are  remind- 
ed that  a  state  of  war  exists  be- 
tween Germany  and  her  allies  and 
Great  Britain  and  her  allies;  that 
the  zone  of  war  includes  the 
waters  adjacent  to  the  British 
Isles;  that,  in  accordance  with 
formal  notice  given  by  the  Im- 
perial German  Government,  ves- 
sels flying  the  flag  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, or  of  any  of  her  allies,  are  lia- 
ble to  destruction  in  those  waters 
and  that  travelers  sailing  in  the 
war  zone  on  ships  of  Great  Britain 
or  her  allies  do  so  at  their  own 
risk. 

Imperial  German  Embassy, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  April  2, 
1915 


would  be  made  to  sink  her,  the  Brit- 
ish Admiralty  is  blamed  by  many  of 
the  English  papers  for  not  sending 
out  a  convoy  of  destroyers  to  pro- 
tect her. 

The  German  organs,  while  deplor- 
ing the  loss  of  life,  defend  the  action 
as  legitimate  on  the  ground  that  the 
"Lusitania"  was  an  auxiliary 
cruiser  of  the  British  navy  under 
the  command  of  a  British  naval  offi- 
cer, was  armed  with  guns  for  de- 
fense against  the  enemy,  and  was 
carrying  not  merely  contraband  but 
ammunition.  It  appears  from  her 
manifest  that  the  "Lusitania"  had 
on  board  5471  cases  of  cartridges, 
189  cases  of  military  goods,  260,000 
pounds  of  brass  and  60,000  pounds 
of  copper.  The  British  Admiralty 
and  the  officials  of  the  New  York 
Custom  House  deny  that  the  "Lusi- 
tania" carried  any  mounted  guns. 

On  February  4,  the  German  Gov- 
ernment issued  a  notification  that 
after  February  18  the  waters  sur- 
rounding the  United  Kingdom  would 
be  considered  as  a  war  zone  and 
dangerous  to  commerce.  Since  the 
date  specified  the  German  torpedoes 


or  mines  have  sunk  ninety-one  ships 
of  various  nationalities  and  sizes, 
from  fishing  craft  to  the  "Lusi- 
tania," and  in  all  more  than  1450 
persons  have  lost  their  lives.  Just 
before  the  "Lusitania"  sailed  the 
German  embassy  took  the  unprece- 
dented step  of  publishing  in  the 
leading  American  papers  a  warning 
that  those  embarking  upon  British 
vessels  going  to  the  war  zone  did  so 
at  their  own  risk.  The  passengers, 
however,  laughed  at  the  warning  as 
a  piece  of  German  bluff.  We  give  on 
this  page  documents  bearing  on  the 
case. 

^,       ^        ,  The    British    expedi- 

The   Attack  on  -•  u-  i.       i      j   j 

^  ,  tion     which     landed 

Constantmople  ^^     daybreak,     April 

25,  on  the  Gallipoli  peninsula  has 
been  steadily  advancing  during  the 
week  and  now  occupies  the  hills  a 
few  miles  back  of  Kilid  Bahr  and 
the  other  Turkish  forts  along  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  Dardanelles. 
As  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
troops,  closely  packed  in  small  boats 
and  towed  by  pinnaces,  neared  the 
shore  they  were  met  by  a  storm  of 
rifle  and  shrapnel  fire  which  inflict- 
ed many  casualties.  Without  waiting 
for  the  boats  to  reach  the  land  or 
even  to  charge  their  magazines,  the 
Australians  jumped  into  the  water, 
almost  up  to  their  necks,  and,  wad- 
ing ashore,  charged  the  Turkish 
trenches  with  bare  bayonets.  In  this 
way  they  carried  three  successive 
ridges  occupied  by  the  Ottoman 
troops.  As  one  enthusiastic  Austra- 
lian put  it,  "We  lifted  the  Turks  on 
the  end  of  our  bayonets  and  hurled 
them  over  our  heads."  Before  night 
29,000  troops  had  been  landed  on 
Gallipoli.     These    were    later     rein- 


THE  RIGHT  TO  SINK  ENEMY 
MERCHANTMEN 
According  to  the  Reglement  of 
the  Institute  of  International  Law, 
adopted  at  Turin  in  1882,  a  prize 
may  be  burned  or  sunk  in  five 
cases:  (1)  When,  because  of  the 
bad  condition  of  the  vessel  and  the 
state  of  the  weather,  she  can  not 
be  kept  afloat;  (2)  when  she  can 
not  keep  up  with  the  man-of-war 
and  may  easily  be  retaken  by  the 
enemy;  (3)  when  the  approach  of 
a  superior  enemy  force  creates 
fear  of  recapture;  (4)  when  the 
captor  can  not  put  aboard  a  prize 
crew  without  dangerously  deplet- 
ing his  own;  (5)  when  the  nearest 
port  to  which  the  vessel  may  pos- 
sibly be  taken  is  very  remote.  In 
any  case  the  captor  must  remove 
the  persons  on  board  and  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  cargo.  .  .  . 
John  Bassett  Boore,  Internation- 
al Law  Digest 

ENEMY  MERCHANT  SHIPS 
MUST  BE  WARNED 
If  hailing  is  impossible,  or  if  the 
suspected  vessel  takes  no  notice  of 
it,  the  chasing  cruiser  may  signal 
her  to  bring  to  by  using  blank 
cartridge,  and  then,  if  necessary, 
sending  a  shot  across  her  bows. 
.  .  .  Any  other  signal  likely  to 
be  understood  is  equally  lawful, 
but  some  unmistakable  summ,ons  is 
necessary.  Not  till  it  has  been 
given  and  disregarded  is  the  use 
of  force  allowed.  ...  A  com- 
manding officer  who  cannot  spare 
a  prize  crew  may  order  an  enemy 
merchantman  to  haul  down  her 
flag  and  follow  him  on  pain  of  be- 
ing sunk  by  gun  fire  or  torpedo. 

T.   J.   Lawrence,    The  Principles 
of  International  Law 


Paul  Thompson 

IN   COMMAND   BEFORE   CONSTANTINOPLE 

General    Sir    Ia,n    Hamilton,    commander    of    the 

British    land   forces   along   the   Bosporus 


forced  by  the  French  troops,  with- 
drawn from  the  Asiatic  side  of  the 
Dardanelles,  where  they  had  at  first 
landed. 

According  to  the  Turkish  reports 
the  British  and  French  troops  have 
lost  heavily  and  made  little  progress. 
It  is  at  any  rate  evident  that  the  ap- 
proach of  Constantinople  by  land  is 
not  an  easy  task  in  spite  of  the  aid 
of  the  warships,  which  are  able  to 
shower  with  shrapnel  any  part  of 
the  peninsula.  .The  towns  of  Maidos 
and  Gallipoli  have  been  set  on  fire 
by  the  ignition  shells.  A  bridge  on 
the  railroad  connecting  Smyrna  with 
the  capital  was  blown  up  by  a  bomb 
dropt  from  a  British  aeroplane. 
Troops  have  been  landed  near  the 
site  of  ancient  Ephesus,  thirty-five 
miles  south  of  Smyrna,  for  a  land 
attack  on  that  city.  The  bombard- 
ment of  Smyrna  by  the  British  fleet, 
which  has  been  carried  on  intermit- 
tently for  several  months,  has  appar- 
ently had  little  effect.  The  Russian 
fleet  is  shelling  the  Bosporus  forts 
and  a  Russian  aviator  is  reported  to 
have  dropt  several  bombs  in  the  city 
of  Constantinople. 
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^            ,,.  From    the    German 

German  Victory  •    i.       r^      ■          •■,■ 

.     f^  y  ■  point   of   view   this 
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successful  week  of  the  war,  since  it 
has  brought  victories  in  four  widely 
separated  quarters.  In  Belgium,  Hill 
60,  which  was  the  chief  gain  made 
by  the  British  since  the  war  began, 
has  been  recaptured  by  the  troops  of 
the  Kaiser.  They  have  invaded  the 
Baltic   provinces    and    taken    Libau. 
They  have  inflicted  a  severe  defeat 
upon  the  Russians  on  the  northern 
slope  of  the  Carpathians.  And  they 
have   struck   a   hard   blow   at   Eng- 
land's sea  power  by  destroying  with- 
in  ten   miles    of   the   British   coast 
the  "Lusitania,"  which  was  deemed 
invulnerable  by  reason  of  her  speed. 
It  is  impossible  at  present  to  de- 
termine the  extent  of  the  Russian 
reverse,  but  it  is  apparent  that  the 
Austro-Germans    have    made    gains 
that  more  than   compensate  for  all 
they    have    lost    since    the    fall    of 
Przemysl.    According   to   the    official 
Berlin   report,   the  total   number   of 
prisoners     taken     in     the     Galician 
arena  during  May   is  about  70,000. 
The  Russians  have  also  lost  thirty- 
eight    cannon,    including    nine    big 
guns.  They  have  been  obliged  to  re- 
linquish all  of  the  Carpathian  passes 
except  Lupkow,  and  they  have  been 
forced  to  fall  back  from  Cracow  a 
distance  of  over  thirty   miles.   The 
Russian  Foreign  Office,  however,  as- 
serts  "most  emphatically"  that  the 
reports  of  an  Austro-German  victory 
are  "absolutely  unfounded"  and  that 
there  is  no  reason  "whatever  to  talk 
even  of  a  partial  success  of  our  ene- 
mies." Which  of  these  contradictory 
statements    is    true    remains    to    be 
seen,  but,  in  view  of  the  notorious 
unreliability   of  the   announcements 
from    Petrograd    and    the    accuracy 
and  comparative  frankness  of  those 
from  Berlin,  we  will  here  follow  ten- 
tatively the  German  version. 

It  appears  from  this  that  as  soon 
as  the  Russians  were  well  embarked 
on  the  invasion  of  Hungary  and  a 
considerable  body  of  troops  was  al- 
ready on  the  south  side  of  the  Car- 
pathians, a  joint  force  of  Germans 
and  Austrians  attacked  the  Russian 
right  on  the  north  side  of  the  range. 
This  took  the  Russians  by  surprize 
because  they  had  believed  them- 
selves safe  in  their  strongly  forti- 
fied positions  on  the  hills  along 
the  Dunajec  River.  But  the  Austro- 
German  artillery  was  employed  so 
effectively  as  to  force  them  to 
evacuate  line  after  line  of  trenches 
until  their  retreat  became  almost 
a  rout  and  guns  and  supplies 
were  left  behind.  Three  rivers  in 
succession  were  bridged  by  pontoons 
and  crost  by  the  Teutonic  forces,  the 


Dunajec,  the  Biala  and  the  Wisloka. 
North  of  the  Vistula  the  Russians 
were  also  driven  back  from  the  Nida 
River.  The  line  of  battle  extends  in 
a  great  curve  from  the  Vistula 
across  Galicia  along  the  crest  of  the 
Carpathians  and  around  to  Stryi,  a 
distance  of  150  miles.  This  eastward 
movement  forced  the  Russians  to 
withdraw  from  Dukla  Pass  and 
Bartfield,  the  only  Hungarian  town 
they  had  yet  possest,  and  has  com- 
pelled them  to  evacuate  Hungary  al- 
together. 

Hindenburg's  invasion 
^  .^  "  of  the  Baltic  provinces 
derided  by  the  Rus- 
sians as  an  aimless  cavalry  raid, 
turns  out  to  be  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  his  spectacular  move- 
ments. At  the  time  when  it  was 
assumed  that  he  would  find  it 
difficult  to  hold  with  his  depleted 
forces  the  five  hundred  mile 
line  stretching  from  the  Baltic  Sea 
to  the  Carpathian  Mountains  he  has 


suddenly  extended  the  line  to  the 
north  by  almost  a  hundred  miles 
more.  Crossing  the  Niemen  River, 
which  runs  along  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  East  Prussia,  he  struck  thru 
the  heart  of  ancient  Lithuania  in  the 
direction  of  Riga.  His  previous  suc- 
cesses have  been  obtained  by  means 
of  the  railroads  with  which  the  Ger- 
man frontier  is  well  provided,  but 
in  the  region  into  which  he  has  now 
penetrated  there  were  no  railroads 
until  Shavli  was  reached. 

Possession  of  this  point  cut  the 
railroad  line  leading  to  the  Baltic 
port  of  Libau,  which  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Germans  on  May  7. 
Libau  is  a  fortified  city  and  a  naval 
station.  It  has  about  70,000  inhab- 
itants and  serves  as  the  outlet  for  the 
Russian  wheat  belt  since  it  is  the 
only  ice-free  port  which  Russia  pos- 
sesses on  the  Baltic.  The  Germans 
captured  in  the  town  sixteen  hundred 
prisoners,  eighteen  cannon  and  four 
machine  guns.  At  Shavli  3200  pris- 
oners and  eight  cannon  were  taken. 


THE   GERMAN    INVASION    OF   THE    BALTIC   PROVINCES 
A   raid  from   East  Prussia  into  Russian  territory  by  one  of  Hindenburg's  armies   has   resulted  in 
the  capture  of  the  important   Russian  seaport   and   naval   base,   Libau,  and  threatened   Rig-a.   The 

shaded   area  is  that   held   by  the   Russians 
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The  head  of  the  German  column  is 
now  reported  near  Mitau  with  Riga 
as  its  apparent  objective.  The  fleet  is 
cooperating  with  the  army  and  Ger- 
man destroyers  have  already  ap- 
peared in  the  Gulf  of  Riga.  Success 
here  would  give  them  possession  of 
Courland  (Kurland)  and  the  terri- 
tory known  as  the  "German  prov- 
inces" because  the  Germans,  tho  a 
minority  of  the  population,  have  for 
two  hundred  years  dominated  the 
region  and  have  made  it  the  most 
prosperous  part  of  the  Russian  em- 
pire. 

_.     _  On   the   afternoon    of 

Uldmarm^  Friday,  May  7,  the 
ima  um  Japanese  Minister  at 
Peking  presented  to  the  Chinese  For- 
eign Office  an  ultimatum  declaring 
that  unless  China  accepted  without 
qualification  the  Japanese  demands 
within  forty-eight  hours  war  would 
be  declared.  At  the  same  time  the 
plan  of  campaign  was  given  to  the 
press.  This  involved  the  invasion  of 
northern  and  southern  China.  For 
this  purpose  forty  warships  were  as- 
sembled at  the  naval  base  of  Sasebo, 
and  all  Japanese  steamers  of  over  a 
thousand  tons  were  to  be  requisi- 
tioned as  transports.  The  northern 
expedition  was  to  occupy  Tientsin 
and  advance  along  the  railroad  to 
Peking.  The  Chinese  shipping  would 
all  be  swept  from  the  coast  and  the 
railroad  centers  seized.  The  Japanese 
living  in  China  were  ordered  out  by 
their  Government  and  have  been 
leaving  by  the  thousand  for  the 
treaty  ports  on  the  coast. 

On  receiving  the  ultimatum  Yuan 
Shih  Kai  made  a  final  appeal  to  the 
powers,  but  receiving  no  hope  of  sup- 
port from  any  quarter  and  realizing 


THE  EXPULSION  OF  THE  RUSSIANS  FROM  HUNGARY 
The  state  of  affairs  in  the  Carpathians  has  been  suddenly  altered  by  the  attack  of  the  Austro- 
German  forces  on  the  Russian  riRht.  The  Russians  have  been  driven  in  rapid  succession  from 
their  entrenched  positions  along  the  Duwajec,  Biala  and  Wisloka  Rivers  and  have  been  forced  to 
withdraw  from  Hungary.  The  region  evacuated  is  indicated  by  light  shadin'g ;  that  still  held  by 
the  Russians  in  darker  shading.   The  arrows  show  the  chief  points  of  attack 


the  hopelessness  of  defense,  the 
President  conceded  the  Japanese  de- 
mands in  full  shortly  before  the  ulti- 
matum expired  at  six  p.  m.  Sunday. 
It  is  not  known  just  what  stipula- 
tions were  contained  in  the  final 
agreement,  for  the  original  twenty- 
one  articles  handed  to  President 
Yuan  on  January  18  have  been  thru 
a  process  of  oriental  bargaining 
ever  since.  It  is,  however,  under- 
stood that  Japan  agreed  to  suspend 
Group  V  for  later  discussion  and 
also  offered  to  return  to  China  the 
German  concession  of  Kiao-chau 
taken  by  Japanese  arms.  Group  V 
contained  the  clauses  to  which  the 
Chinese  most  strongly  objected  on 
the  ground  that  they  virtually  in- 
volved the  subjection  of  the  republic 
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to  the  Emperor  of  Japan.  In  these 
clauses  it  was  stipulated  that  influen- 
tial Japanese  should  be  appointed 
as  advisers  in  political,  financial 
and  military  affairs;  that  Japanese 
should  take  part  in  the  policing  of 
important  cities  in  China ;  that  China 
should  purchase  half  her  munitions 
of  war  from  Japan;  that  the  Japa- 
nese should  construct  railroads  and 
work  mines  in  Fukien  province  and 
the  Yang-tse  valley,  and  that  the 
Japanese  should  be  free  to  propagate 
Buddhism  and  establish  schools  in 
China. 

,,    ^,,.,  J     There     have     been 

u   ^v!^f°".^"^     published  at  Wash- 
the  Philippines      .^^^^^^       .^       ^^^ 

monthly  magazine  issued  by  Manuel 
L.  Zuegon,  Resident  Commissioner 
from  the  Philippines,  messages  sent 
to  Governor-General  Harrison  at  Ma- 
nila by  President  Wilson  and  Secre- 
tary Garrison  a  day  or  two  after  the 
adjournment.  They  relate  to  the  Phil- 
ippine Government  bill,  which  was 
passed  in  the  House  but  not  taken 
up  in  the  Senate.  Of  this  bill  Mr. 
Wilson  said: 

It  was  constantly  prest  by  the  Ad- 
ministration, loyally  supported  by  the 
full  force  of  the  party,  and  will  be 
prest  to  passage  when  the  next  Con- 
gress meets  in  December.  It  failed  only 
because  blocked  by  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  as  employed  by  the  Republi- 
can leaders  who  were  opposed  to  the 
legislation  and  who  would  yield  only  if 
we  withdrew  the  assurance  of  ultimate 
independence  contained  in  the  pream- 
ble. That  we  would  not  do.  The  bill  will 
have  my  support  until  it  passes,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  of  its  passage  at  the  next 
session  of  Congress.  Please  express  to 
the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands  my 
deep  and  abiding  interest  in  their  wel- 
fare and  my  purpose  to  serve  them  in 
every  possible  way.  In  this  I  am  ex- 
pressing the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the 
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majority  of  the  Congress  and  of  the 
whole  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

The  bill  is  one  that  would  enlarge 
the  share  of  the  people  in  the  local 
government.  It  empowers  them  to 
elect  the  upper  house  or  Senate, 
which  is  now  a  commission  of  ap- 
pointed members,  and  the  preamble 
carries  a  promise  of  ultimate  inde- 
pendence. 

The  President  congratulated  Mr. 
Harrison  on  the  success  of  his  ad- 
ministration. The  people,  he  added, 
had  already  proved  their  quality,  and 
had  done  this  by  the  patience  and 
self-control  they  had  shown  in  "wait- 
ing for  the  fulfilment  of  our  prom- 
ises." 


WAR  DEMANDS  THE  NATION'S  YOUTH 


Mexican 
Quarrels 


While  General  Obregon  is 
moving  northward  in  his 
campaign  against  Villa, 
the  capital  is  under  the  control  of 
Zapata.  Gen.  Roque  Gonzales  Garza, 
the  convention's  provisional  presi- 
dent, is  in  the  city.  Some  time  ago 
he  offended  Zapata  by  denouncing 
his  methods  to  the  convention,  which 
still  exists  in  name,  if  not  in  fact. 
Immediately  afterward  he  disap- 
peared. It  was  said  that  Zapata  had 
kidnapped  and  assassinated  him. 
Several  weeks  later  it  became 
known  that  he  was  alive.  When  Za- 
pata and  Villa  regained  possession 
of  the  capital,  Garza  resumed  his 
office,  but  he  was  required  to  place 
several  followers  of  Zapata  in  his 
Cabinet.  One  of  these  was  General 
Palafox.  Zapata  has  remained  in  the 
state  of  Morelos. 

A  quarrel  about  Palafox  has  near- 
ly cost  Garza  his  life.  Palafox  was 
recently  ousted  from  the  Cabinet. 
Whereupon  Zapata  demanded  by 
telegraph  that  he  should  immediate- 
ly be  reinstated.  Then  Zapata's 
friends  began  to  attack  the  associ- 
ates of  Garza.  The  latter's  chief  of 
staff.  General  Estrada,  was  killed  on 
the  7th  by  General  Barona,  one  of 
Zapata's  men.  There  was  a  quarrel 
in  a  dance  hall,  and  many  took  part 
in  the  fighting.  The  riot  spread  to  a 
hotel  where  Garza  was  living.  Here 
Barona  shot  General  Banderas,  an- 
other Zapatist  officer,  and  about  fifty 
men  were  killed.  On  the  following 
day,  it  is  reported,  Barona,  with  a 
considerable  following,  attempted  to 
assassinate  President  Garza,  but  the 
attacking  force  was  driven  back  by 
Garza's  guard.  Barona's  brother. 
General  Zapatelas,  was  killed.  The 
quarrel  between  Zapata  and  Garza 
makes  an  ugly  situation  in  the  capi- 
tal. Villa  is  Zapata's  ally,  but  he  is 
far  away  in  the  north,  striving  to 
defend  himself  against  the  attacks 
of  Obregon. 

At  the  end  of  last  week  the  great 
and  decisive  battle  between  Villa  and 
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Obregon  had  not  taken  place.  Villa 
claimed  to 'have  been  victorious  in 
two  or  three  skirmishes.  He  re- 
marked, however,  that  he  would  re- 
main at  Aguascalientes  for  ten  days, 
and  if  Obregon  should  not  come  up 
and  attack  him  there  before  the  ex- 
piration of  that  time,  he  would  go 
south.  It  is  reported  that  Zapata 
men,  coming  up  from  the  capital, 
have  made  a  successful  attack  upon 
the  rear  of  Obregon's  army;  also, 
that  Obregon  has  succeeded  in  driv- 
ing Zapata  back. 


Labor 
Cases 


John  R.  Lawson,  strike 
leader  and  a  member  of  the 
international  executive 
board  of  the  United  Mine  Workers, 
has  been  found  guilty,  at  Denver,  of 
murder  in  the  first  degree.  The 
charge  was  that  he  killed  a  deputy 
sheriff  in  the  strike  battle  at  Lud- 
low, October  25,  1913.  It  was  decided 
by  the  jury  that  his  punishment 
should  be  imprisonment  for  life.  On 
the  first  ballot  all  but  one  of  the 
jurors  voted  that  he  should  be 
hanged.  The  twelfth  juror  convinced 
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his  eleven  associates  that  Lawson's 
life  should  be  spared.  There  are 
other  similar  indictments  against 
him,  and  'several  hundred  union 
strikers  are  under  indictment  for 
murder.  "They  may  get  me,"  said 
Lawson  after  his  conviction,  "but 
they  cannot  defeat  the  cause  of  la- 
bor." It  is  said  that  if  the  verdict  is 
sustained  on  appeal,  there  will  be  a 
general  strike  in  Colorado.  A  meet- 
ing of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor 
is  soon  to  be  held  in  order  that  for- 
mal protest  against  the  conviction 
may  be  made.  Vice-President  Hayes, 
of  the  national  union,  said  in  Indi- 
anapolis last  week  that  if  Lawson 
were   not   vindicated   another   strike 


would  be  called  in  Colorado,  "as  a 
protest  against  the  tyrannical  condi- 
tions that  prevail  in  that  state." 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  is  to  tes- 
tify again  next  week  before  the 
Commission  on  Industrial  Relations. 
Among  the  others  who  will  appear 
is  W.  L.  McKenzie  King,  who  was 
selected  by  the  elder  Rockefeller  to 
conduct  an  inquiry  concerning  work- 
men and  employers.  President  Wil- 
son declines  to  give  to  the  commis- 
sion certain  letters  concerning  the 
Colorado  labor  war  which  were  sent 
to  him  by  Governor  Ammons.  Chair- 
man Walsh  asserts  that  the  letters 
were  written  by  persons  employed 
bv  Mr.  Rockefeller. 


The  deck  officers  of  318  ships  un- 
der the  American  flag  have  demand- 
ed an  increase  of  wages,  ranging 
from  twenty-five  to  forty  per  cent. 
Six  companies  have  complied,  one  of 
them  being  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany. On  the  ships  of  several  other 
companies  officers  have  withdrawn 
from  the  service  when  the  desired 
increase  was  withheld. 

Building  operations  in  Pittsburgh 
have  been  checked  by  a  strike  of 
bricklayers  and  other  workmen  for 
higher  pay.  Seven  cotton  mills  in 
Fall  River  are  idle  on  acount  of  a 
strike  of  weavers  against  work  in 
hours  not  included  in  the  union 
schedule. 
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ORE  FOR  THE  MELTING  POT 
Two  families  of  desirable  immigrants  just  landed  at  Ellis  Island  on  their    way  from  Holland  to  new  homes  in  the  West 


WHAT  IS  JAPAN  DOING  TO  CHINA? 

BY  GILBERT   REID 


THE  war  in  Europe  will  change 
the  map  of  Europe  or  alter 
the  relative  standing  of  the 
great  powers.  The  war  as  thrust  most 
unjustly  and  inconsiderately  into 
China,  will  affect  the  whole  Far  East. 
China  will  be  the  loser,  unless  na- 
tions have  a  "change  of  heart,"  and 
Japan  will  find  her  day  of  oppor- 
tunity and  reap  great  gain. 

The  Japanese  diplomat  ranks  high 
not  only  in  tactics,  but  in  strategy. 
Moreover,  the  strategy  of  the  party 
in  power  is  more  than  minor  strat- 
egy, which  early  lays  itself  open  to 
the  light  of  day,  but  is  grand  strat- 
egy, waiting  for  years  to  be  effected, 
and  known  in  detail  only  to  those 
possessing  the  plan. 

Now  what  is  the  purpose  of  Japan's 
grand  strategy,  so  far  as  outsiders 
can  surmise?  It  is  no  other  than  her 
domination  of  Eastern  Asia,  wheth- 
er by  absorption,  by  some  form  of 
suzerainty,  by  a  confederation  with 
Japan  as  leader,  or  by  a  mild  guar- 
dianship and  a  new  application  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  actual 
form  of  domination  will  depend  on 
circumstances.  The  total  elimination 
of  the  will  of  Western  powers  or 
partial  elimination  by  making  them 
all  inferior  factors  is  the  racial  as- 
pect of  the  colossal  propositions. 

IF   JAPAN'S   "GRAND   STRATEGY"    FAILS 

Should  this  strategy  be  doomed  to 
failure,  it  would  be  bad  strategy  to 
"try  it  on"  just  now.  There  would 
then  come  in  a  minor  strategy,  name- 
ly, the  domination  of  all  China  thru 
some  one  of  the  same  four  forms  sug- 
gested for  all  Eastern  Asia. 

Should  this,  in  turn,  be  doomed  to 
immediate  failure,  then  it,  too,  would 
become  bad  strategy  just  at  present, 
but  would  not  altogether  be  laid  aside 
as  an  ultimate  impossibility. 

Under  such  conditions,  Japan 
would  make  use  of  a  still  more  minor 
strategy,  namely,  a  resuscitation  of 
"spheres  of  influence"  with  her  much- 
trusted  allies,  Great  Britain,  France 
and  Russia,  while  China  would  be 
under  the  thumb  of  all  four,  and  es- 
pecially of  Japan  herself. 

These  three  plans  of  strategy  are 
locked  up  in  the  "strong  house"  at 
Tokio,  but  more  than  once  have  their 
main  contents  been  divulged,  either 
thru  official  utterances  of  the  Govern- 
ment or  of  the  Opposition,  thru  the 
press  as  a  "feeler,"  or  thru  events 
which  now  form  a  part  of  history. 
Japan  as  a  whole  has  not  as  yet  given 
support  to  any  one  strategic  plan; 
many  Japanese  even  oppose  one  or 
all  of  these  ambitious  designs. 

We  will  begin  with  the  last  strat- 


This  iveek  the  dispute  between 
China  and  Japan  has  reached  a 
critical  point  and  in  accordance 
with  the  custom  of  The  Independ- 
ent, we  present  both  sides  of  the 
case.  As  spokesman  for  China,  we 
have  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gilbert  Reid, 
Director-in-chief  of  the  Interna- 
tional Institute  of  China,  which  is 
carrying  on  educational  work 
among  the  higher  classes.  Dr.  Reid 
ivas  graduated  from  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1882  and  went 
immediately  to  China  as  a  mission- 
ary, where  he  has  lived  ever  since. 
He  is  the  author  of  "Glances  at 
China,  "The  Anti-Foreign  Dis- 
turbances of  China"  and  six  books 
in  Chinese.  Feiu  foreigners  have 
as  intimate  a  knowledge  of  Chi- 
nese affairs  as  he  has  gained  thrri 
his  long  residence  and  close  asso- 
ciation with  the  leading  men  of 
the  country  in  times  of  pea^c 
and  war. — The  Editor. 


egy  and  work  back  to  the  grand  strat- 
egy which  is  first  mentioned. 

Japan  wants  to  dominate  as  much 
of  China,  as  good  fortune  will  permit. 
By  making  of  Korea  a  province  of 
the  Mikado's  domains,  she  pushed 
back  Russia  and  got  a  foothold  on  the 
continent  according  to  "geographical 
gravitation."  By  taking  from  China 
Taels  30,000,000  for  retrocession  of 
Liaotung,  and  by  taking  from  Russia 
the  dominating  influence  in  much 
more  than  Liaotung,  as  far  as  north 
of  Mukden  in  Manchuria,  she  pushed 
back  Russia  still  farther,  got  a  grip 
on  the  strongest  fortress  along  the 
China  coast,  and  placed  herself  in 
easy  reach  of  Peking,  should  China 
prove  recalcitrant,  or  should  a  mu- 
tiny disturb  "the  peace  of  the  Far 
East." 

By  the  war  which  Japan  waged  on 
China  in  1894-5,  the  island  of  For- 
mosa became  a  Japanese  possession. 
A  few  years  later,  when  spheres  of 
influence  were  drawn  on  the  map  but 
were  never  realized  in  practise,  least 
of  all  the  British  sphere,  Japan  col- 
ored for  herself  the  province  of  Fu- 
kien,  of  which  Formosa  was  a  part. 

Now  by  the  fortuitous  events  of 
another  war,  Japan,  which  was  al- 
ready an  ally  of  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Russia,  found  it  op- 
portune to  join  with  her  allies  in 
warring  against  Germany.  Her  vari- 
ous tactical  moves  clearly  show  that 
her  strategy  was  not  to  capture  Kiao- 
chow  in  war,  and  be  done  with  it,  or 
even  to  spite  Germany,  but  to  become 
a  dominating  influence  in  Shantung. 
Mr.  Putnam  Weale,  writing  a  few 
years  back,  correctly  diagnosed  her 
policy  when  he  said: 


It  is  also  a  fact  surely  worthy  of 
special  note,  that  wherever  Japan  sets 
her  foot — no  matter  how  she  may  have 
placed  it  there,  and  no  matter  what 
promises  she  may  have  given  regarding 
evacuation — there  she  remains  for  good, 
making  her  tenure  indisputable  under 
specious  forms  such  as  the  great  Napo- 
leon delighted  in  devising. 

JAPAN'S     ACTION     TOWARD     GERMANY 

The  various  commendable  objects 
which  Japan — that  is,  the  present 
Government — announced  as  the  mov- 
ing power,  must  all  be  taken  as  parts 
of  a  splendid  strategy.  She  said  she 
was  solicitous  for  "the  peace  of  the 
Far  East"  and  "the  integrity  and  in- 
dependence of  China."  Why  did  she 
not  effect  peace  by  peaceful  measures. 
And  why  did  she  not  leave  China  in- 
dependent and  untrammelled  in  di- 
rect negotiations  with  the  European 
warring  nations  to  prevent  war  in 
China  and  China  seas,  thru  some 
form  of  neutralization  both  of  Tsing- 
tao  and  the  near  China  waters?  She 
affirmed  her  mildness  of  spirit  by  ad- 
vising Germany  as  to  what  she  ought 
to  do,  but  why  did  she  not  give  ad- 
vice that  could  be  accepted?  Why  did 
she  not  as  a  neutral  country,  "friend- 
ly to  all  nations,"  advise  that  both 
British  and  German  ships  of  war 
alike  intern,  and  that  neither  Tsing- 
tao  nor  Hongkong  attach  each  other? 
Or,  should  this  be  faithless  to  the 
Alliance,  why  did  she  not  actually 
threaten  Germany  thus:  "If  you  do 
not  agree  to  intern  your  ships,  now 
in  China  seas,  and  also  agree  to  make 
no  use  of  your  fortifications  for  at- 
tack on  any  one  of  my  Allies,  our 
Imperial  Government  will  at  once  de- 
clare war  against  you?"  Or,  why 
did  not  Japan  demand  that  Tsingtao 
and  the  railway  he  handed  over  to 
China  for  administration,  till  the 
war  in  Europe  should  come  to  an 
end?  The  reason  why  Japan  did  none 
of  these  things  was  because  the  ad- 
vice stood  a  chance  of  being  ac- 
cepted for  the  peace  of  all  and  the 
joy  of  China.  Japan  was  bound  not 
to  lose  her  own  chance  for  testing 
her  strategy. 

Was  it  even  Japan's  main  purpose 
to  attack  Tsingtao,  until  a  surrender 
should  be  made?  The  facts  belie  this 
suggestion.  Merely  to  get  Tsingtao 
might  place  her  in  an  awkward  po- 
sition of  being  morally  obligated 
to  return  it  eventually  to  China. 
That  would  spoil  all  of  her  plans. 
The  attack  on  Tsingtao,  as  the  events 
of  the  last  four  months  show,  was 
only  a  strategic  move  to  get  into 
Shantung  as  she  is  now  in  South 
Manchuria.  To  claim  that  military 
necessity  required  her  to  march 
across  eastern  Shantung  only  proves 
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the  incapacity  of  Japanese  militarism 
in  overcoming  the  small  German  gar- 
rison. To  claim  that  the  occupation  of 
the  railway  westward  to  Tsinanfu, 
and  of  all  the  mines  worked  by  Ger- 
mans, was  a  military  necessity,  even 
after  Tsingtao  had  been  completely 
invested  and  the  hinterland  north  to 
Lungkou  had  been  occupied  only  sug- 
gests credulity  and  gullibility  on  the 
part  of  superficial  spectators.  The 
part  of  the  strategy  that  has  "gang 
agley"  has  been  the  un- 
kind intermeddling  of  her 
dear  ally  in  taking  charge 
of  the  northern  section  of 
the  Tientsin-Pukow  rail- 
way, and  checkmating  the 
wider  expansion  of  Ja- 
pan's diplomatic  strategy. 

WHY    SHOULD   WE    BE    SUS- 
PICIOUS? 

"But,"  it  may  be  said, 
"it  is  very  wrong  to  be 
suspicious."  Quite  so,  but 
it  is  not  wrong  to  study 
and  analyze  a  strategy, 
either  in  war  or  diploma- 
cy. To  put  a  spoke  in  the 
wheel  after  the  chariot 
has  reached  its  destina- 
tion is  of  no  use.  To  close 
one's  eyes  and  hide  one's 
head,  like  an  ostrich  in  a 
coming  storm,  may  be 
politic,  but  is  neither  pa- 
triotic, courageous  nor 
even  wise.  More  than  once 
the  suggestion  has  been 
thrown  out  in  Japanese 
newspapers  that  Kiao- 
chow  was  to  be  returned 
to  China,  only  on  the  con- 
dition that  Germany  ac- 
c  e  p  t  e  d  the  ultimatum. 
Genial  manners,  friendly 
overtures  and  soft  words 
are  to  be  expected  of  dip- 
lomacy such  as  Japan  ex- 
cels in,  but  it  is  hardly  to 
be  expected  that  Japan 
will  readily  spoil  her  stra- 
tegic advantage  by  with- 
drawing from  what  she 
now  has,  unless  some- 
thing more  than  a  quid 
pro  quo  is  offered  her  or 
suggested  by  her.  Should 
she  succeed  in  inducing 
China  to  grant  her  some 
form  of  domination — 
perhaps  called  helpful 
brotherliness — over  the 
whole  of  China,  then  she 
might  agree  to  an  Inter- 
national Settlement  in 
Tsingtao,  with  her  own 
predominance  well  se- 
cured, just  as  in  the  In- 
ternational Settlement  of 
Shanghai,    under    British 


predominance.  She  might  also  agree 
to  relinquish  the  railway  and  mines 
of  Shantung,  if  the  compensa- 
tion due  Germany  by  China  is  paid 
over  to  Japan.  Some  other  form  of 
leniency,  appearing  in  striking  con- 
trast to  the  German  "mailed  fist," 
might  be  devised,  if  so  be  that  a  hold 
on  the  whole  of  China  might  be  se- 
cured either  by  open  or  by  secret 
agreement.  In  this  case,  the  smaller 
strategy  would  pass  smoothly  into  the 
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large  strategy,  even  as  one  section  of 
a  huge  gun  slides  into  another. 

COUNT   OKUMA'S   PEACE   POLICY 

This  part  of  our  discussion  may 
well  close  with  a  quotation  from  the 
Premier,  Count  Okuma,  spoken  with 
his  usual  reserve  and  moderation,  Oc- 
tober 28th: 

The  war  will  bring  about  changes  in 
all  things  and  in  all  countries,  and  it 
behooves  all  Japanese,  great  and  small, 
to  unite  in  striving  that  these  changes 
shall  prove  to  the  advantage 
of  Japan.  .  .  .  Japan  now 
has  continental  possessions, 
and  it  is  felt  that  China  is 
powerless  herself  to  main- 
tain the  integrity  of  her  ter- 
ritory;— a  weakness  which 
brings  the  influence  of  the 
powers  to  operate  in  China, 
with  consequences  which 
may  bring  about  a  diplo- 
matic crisis  at  any  moment. 
.  .„._  Japan  is  now  a  conti- 
nental as  well  as  an  insular 
country,  and  requires  a 
strong  navy  to  ensure  con- 
nection between  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  Empire  as 
well  as  a  defensive  army. 

This  is  the  sober  peace 
policy  of  the  president  of 
the  Japanese  Peace  Socie- 
ty! The  emphasis  placed 
by  Count  Okuma  on  Ja- 
pan's position  as  not  only 
insular,  but  continental ; 
on  the  duty  of  Japan  to 
reap  advantage  thru  the 
inevitable  changes  pro- 
duced by  the  present  war ; 
on  the  weakness  of  China 
and  so  her  inability  to  de- 
fend herself;  on  the  dan- 
ger of  a  diplomatic  crisis 
in  China;  and  on  the  need 
of  a  stronger  Japanese 
army  and  navy,  to  meet 
any  possible  emergency 
arising  in  China — forms 
a  way  of  transition  from 
the  minor  strategy  of 
dominating  Shantung  to 
the  greater,  but  still  mi- 
nor, strategy  of  dominat- 
ing the  whole  of  China. 

It  is  clear  that  Japan  is 
convinced  of  the  necessity 
for  greater  military  prep- 
aration, first,  for  her  own 
defense ;  second,  over 
complications  in  China; 
and  third,  against  some 
one  or  more  foreign  pow- 
ers. Which  power  does 
Japan  have  in  mind,  as 
trying  to  restrict  Japa- 
nese action  in  China?  It 
is  not  at  all  likely  that 
she  fears  anything  from 
China;  in  fact  military 
opposition  from  China 
would  only  facilitate  Ja- 
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pan's  aggressive  operations.  The 
United  States  is  not  the  country 
in  mind,  for  that  country,  while 
offended  by  Japanese  occuption  of 
islands  in  the  South  Seas,  is  not 
keen  on  interfering  by  force  to 
the  relief  of  China.  Germany,  too, 
even  as  victor,  will  not  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  try  military  measures  against 
Japan  in  China.  As  to  Russia,  she  and 
Japan  have,  most  noticeably,  been 
drawing  nearer  to  each  other  since 
the  war  began.  If  there  is  any  re- 
straint placed  upon  Japan  sufficiently 
great  to  be  called  a  "diplomatic  cri- 
sis," it  will  come  from  her  ally.  Great 
Britain.  Already  several  incidents 
have  arisen  which  show  that  Japan 
is  not  altogether  pleased  with  the 
character  of  British  friendship. 

JAPANESE  DOMINANCE  OF  CHINA 

A  diplomatic  crisis  necessitating 
increased  military  preparation  on  the 
part  of  Japan,  does  not  mean  any  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  Allies  or  of 
Great  Britain  alone  to  oust  Japan 
from  what  she  already  has  in  Shan- 
tung. The  struggle  which  Japan  sees 
before  her  concerns  the  Japanese 
mastery  in  China,  not  Shantung. 

It  is,  however,  only  in  a  political 
and  military  sense  that  Japan  seeks 
to  dominate  China.  In  commercial 
and  financial  matters  she  only  ex- 
pects at  the  best  to  win  for  herself 
predominance,  with  no  one  power  to- 
tally eliminated.  Thus  while  Japan 
may  be  aiming  at  territorial  aggres- 
sion and  political  control,  she  can  still 
maintain  that  she  supports  the  the- 
ory of  "equal  opportunity,"  as  this 
concerns  the  commercial  expansion 
of  other  nations  as  well  as  Japan. 

This  larger  strategy  does  not  nec- 
essarily imply  that  military  aggres- 
sion is  to  be  made  the  means  to  reach 
the  end.  Rather,  military  control  is  to 
be  the  end,  while  diplomacy  is  to  be 
the  means.  Still  less  would  Japan 
have  it  thought  that  she  is  to  force 
herself  upon  China.  She  prefers  to 
pose  as  a  friend,  and  to  secure  a  po- 
sition in  the  whole  of  China  by 
friendly  and  diplomatic  negotiation. 
She  is  to  help  China  in  warding  off 
the  advance  of  European  powers. 

Since  the  fall  of  Tsintao,  it  has 
again  been  urged  in  the  Japanese 
press  that  Japan  should  seize  her 
opportunity  to  get  control  of  the 
administrative  and  military  func- 
tions of  the  Chinese  Government 
thru  diplomatic  agreement,  and,  in 
case  the  Peking  Government  should 
persist  in  rejecting  the  friendly  over- 
tures of  Japan,  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment should  turn  to  China's  revolu- 
tionary faction,  and,  when  disturb- 
ances should  begin,  Japan  should  then 
make  use  of  her  military  power  to 
restore  order  and  exercize  authority. 


Force    is   to   be   applied   only   when 
diplomacy  has  proved  futile. 

JAPAN  WANTS  TERRITORY 

This  strategy  does  not  mean  the 
annexation  at  once  of  China.  The 
present  move  is  to  secure  wider  con- 
trol, or,  perhaps  a  better  term,  rec- 
ognized leadership.  There  have  been 
Japanese  thinkers  who  have  succeed- 
ed in  assuaging  American  fears,  by 
saying  that  the  policy  of  Japan  in 
Asia  is  the  same  as  the  Monroe 
doctrine  on  the  American  conti- 
nent. The  only  difference  is  that 
while  the  United  States  will  resent 
European  territorial  acquisition  on 
the  American  continent,  and  desires 
no  more  territory  for  herself,  Japan, 
for  more  reasons  than  one,  and  plau- 
sible reasons,  desires  more  territory 
on  the  continent  of  Asia. 

That  Japan  has  much  reason  on 
her  side,  so  far  as  foreign  countries 
may  view  the  matter,  must  be  ac- 
knowledged. She  certainly  has  as 
much  right  to  leadership  as  Great 
Britain,  Germany  or  Russia.  It  is 
from  the  Chinese  point  of  view,  that 
the  reason  is  against  these  ambitious 
schemes  of  their  island  neighbor,  un- 
less China  wants  to  lose  her  identity 
as  Korea  was  compelled  to  do.  If 
China  can  withstand  the  blandish- 
ments of  Japanese  diplomacy  and  the 
aggressiveness  of  Japanese  militar- 
ism, her  future  is  secured  and  the 
contentment  of  her  people  will  re- 
main. Everything  depends  on  the 
President  as  to  how  much  to  yield 
and  when  to  oppose. 

Mr.  J.  0.  P.  Bland  correctly  says: 
"By  virtue  of  geographical  propin- 
quity, common  literature  and  close 
commercial  relations,  Japan  claims 
(not  unnaturally)  to  be  the  friend, 
philosopher,  and  guide  of  China  in 
process  of  regeneration."  To  use 
agreeable  phraseology,  Japan  de- 
sires, and  thinks  it  her  right  to  be 
the  guardian  of  China,  to  ward  off  in- 
compatible associations  on  the  part 
of  Western  or  Caucasian  nations.  The 
only  wise  thing  for  China  to  do,  it 
is  claimed,  is  to  put  herself  under 
the  leadership  of  Japan  in  reform 
and  regeneration.  Then  the  peace 
of  the  Far  East  will  be  guaranteed. 

JAPAN  THE  LEADER  OF  ASIA 

With  this  higher  strategy  appear- 
ing more  and  more  as  a  possibility, 
thru  the  clashings,  animosities  and 
wars  of  European  powers,  there 
comes  before  the  eye  of  faith  and  the 
glow  of  Japanese  genius  the  consum- 
mation of  what  we  have  called  the 
grand  strategy — namely,  Japan  the 
leader  and  predominant  force  in 
eastern  Asia.  This  high  aim  not  only 
refers  to  the  nations  of  Mongolian 
stock,  but  to  the  Malays,  the  Fili- 


pinos, and  even  the  people  of  India. 
If  a  clash  should  once  come  with 
Great  Britain  over  provocative  and 
ungrateful  British  checkmating  in 
China,  this  wider  strategy  would  at 
once  come  into  play.  By  presenting 
the  idea  as  a  confederation  of  iden- 
tical interests  and  of  peoples  of  the 
same  race,  or  by  raising  the  cry 
"Asia  for  the  Asiatics,"  and  "The 
Orient  against  the  Occident,"  there 
are  many  even  in  Western  lands  who 
recognize  the  reasonableness  of  the 
movement.  When  it  is  claimed  that 
the  desire  is  for  the  peace  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  Far  East,  peace  ad- 
vocates and  religious  thinkers,  espe- 
cially in  America,  come  forward  as 
advocates  of  Japan  against  all  criti- 
cism. There  are  men  in  all  these  lands 
of  East  Asia,  as  well  as  in  Japan, 
who  have  openly  espoused  this  new 
cause.  Religiously  and  racially,  as 
well  as  politically,  some  such  com- 
bination seems  a  reasonable  one. 

The  present  Japanese  Premier, 
Count  Okuma,  "The  Sage  of  Wa- 
seda,"  has  long  been  known  to  favor 
some  such  theory,  as  being  intimately 
connected  with  the  cause  of  world- 
wide peace,  of  which  he  is  a  leader. 

In  this  grand  strategy  there  is  no 
thought  of  annexation  by  Japan,  but 
of  Japan  as  leader,  much  as  Prussia 
is  leader  in  the  Empire  of  Germany. 
The  combination  is  for  mutual  pro- 
tection, as  opposed  to  Occidental  ag- 
gression and  tyranny.  The  purpose  is 
for  Japan,  not  China,  still  less  any 
European  power,  to  be  predominant 
in  eastern  Asia. 

Preliminary  to  the  execution  of 
this  grand  strategy  in  East  Asia, 
there  must  come  the  consummation 
of  the  minor  strategy  in  China,  and 
before  that,  of  the  minor  strategy  in 
Shantung.  This  last  is  already  an  ac- 
complished fact,  largely  thru  Japan's 
entrance  into  the  war  at  Great  Brit- 
ain's special  request.  Should  the  war 
in  Europe  continue  two  or  three 
years,  and  all  the  powers  at  war,  in- 
cluding the  British  Empire,  be  great- 
ly weakened,  it  may  be  expected  that 
a  sufficient  number  of  energetic  spir- 
its invJapan  will  insist  on  seizing  the 
opportunity  for  greater  control  in 
the  whole  of  China,  and,  with  this 
accomplished,  the  grand  strategy 
will  be  a  matter  of  only  a  few  more 
years  for  practical  realization. 

All  these  diplomatic  strategies  con- 
cern China  more  than  any  other 
power.  The  problem  pressing  upon 
her  is  whether  she  has  the  ability  to 
withstand  Japanese  ambitions  and 
defend  and  dominate  her  own  coun- 
try. Shantung  included,  and  whether 
Japan  can  be  induced  to  follow  a 
friendly  and  peaceful  policy  to  the 
mutual  advantage  of  all. 

Peking,  China 
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AMERICA'S  interest  in  China 
is  twofold.  In  the  first  place, 
we  are  anxious  to  maintain 
her  territorial  integrity.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  our  interest  lies  in  the 
promotion  of  our  commercial  oppor- 
tunity in  China.  In  the  minds  of  most 
Americans  the  first  is  more  impor- 
tant than  the  second. 

In  presenting  her  proposal  to  Pe- 
king, Japan  has  repeatedly  assured 
the  powers  that  she  has  no  intention 
of  infringing  upon  China's  integrity. 
Indeed  she  seems  to  be  acting  upon 
the  belief  that  China's  integrity  can- 
not be  preserved  without  her  assist- 
ance and  guidance.  To  understand 
Japan's  policy  we  must  place  our- 
selves in  Japan's  position.  From 
Suez  to  Singapore  there  is  not  a  sin- 
gle nation  which  has  not  been  stript 
of  its  last  vestige  of  sovereignty.  In 
northern  Asia  Russia  has  swept  ev- 
erything before  her  and  has  made 
herself  the  mistress  of  the  maritime 
province  which  was  once  China's. 
Facing  the  brunt  of  the 
Western  advance  China 
has  more  than  once  been 
on  the  verge  of  disinte- 
gration. 

Under  such  circum- 
stances is  it  not  natural 
that  Japan  should  feel 
restive  and  strive  to  stay 
the  tide  of  European  ag- 
gression in  China?  Placed 
in  a  similar  position  how 
would  the  American  peo- 
ple feel?  Suppose  that  the 
whole  continent  of  South 
America  had  passed  un- 
der the  European  yoke, 
that  Mexico  had  repeat- 
edly been  invaded  by  Eu- 
ropean forces,  that  Cana- 
da was  occupied  by  a  hos- 
tile power,  and  that  the 
United  States,  with  an 
area  not  larger  than  the 
single  state  of  California, 
was  the  only  nation  which 
had,  by  dint  of  constant 
vigilance,  managed  to  es- 
cape the  fate  of  her  un- 
fortunate neighbors.  In 
such  a  position  the  United 
States  would  go  a  step 
further  than  the  procla- 
mation of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  and  tighten  her 
grip  upon   Mexico. 

Here,  however,  we  are 
chiefly  concerned  with 
Japanese  influence  upon 
American  trade  in  the 
Orient.  Notwithstanding 
all  manner  of  unsympa- 
thetic criticisms,  Japan's 
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The  demands  which  Japan  is  now 
pressing  upon  China  have  aroused 
great  anxiety  among  Americans 
who  have  feared  for  the  safety  of 
the  infant  republic  of  China.  But 
the  discussion  has  been  carried  on 
in  the  dark  because  of  the  uncer- 
tainty as  to  what  the  Japanese  de- 
mands really  involve.  Now,  hoiv- 
ever,  their  nature  is  sufficiently  un- 
derstood and  we  have  in  the  fol- 
lotving  article  an  explanation  of 
just  what  Japan  wants  and  why. 
Mr.  Kawakami  is  a  recognized  au- 
thority on  the  international  rela- 
tions of  Japan,  and  his  books,  "Asia 
at  the  Door"  and  " American- Japa- 
nese Relations,"  have  had  a  great 
inflttence  over  American  thought. 
He  came  to  this  country  in  1901 
and  took  graduate  work  in  politi- 
cal science  at  the  universities  of 
Iowa  and  Wisconsin. — The  Editor. 


methods  of  commercial  competition 
are  fair  and  honorable.  In  Korea,  for 
instance,    American   trade   began   to 
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forge  ahead  as  soon  as  Japan  estab- 
lished a  protectorate  over  the  penin- 
sula. In  1903  American  export  to 
Korea  totaled  only  $199,188,  while 
the  figures  for  the  preceding  years 
were  much  smaller.  With  Japan  the 
mistress  of  the  country  in  1904 
American  export  to  Korea  suddenly 
increased  to  $906,557.  Since  1904  the 
progress  of  American  trade  to  Korea 
has  been  both  steady  and  rapid,  until 
in  1913  it  amounted  to  the  handsome 
sum  of  $3,925,000.  In  other  words, 
American  export  to  Korea  has  in- 
creased almost  twenty  times  in  the 
ten  years  following  the  establishment 
of  the  Japanese  protectorate. 

Apart  from  her  export  trade  the 
United  States  has  a  considerable  in- 
terest in  Korea,  as  a  number  of 
Americans  are  engaged  in  mining 
and  other  enterprises  there,  while 
American  missionaries  exercize  po- 
tent influence  among  the  natives  As 
a  Japanese  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty 
to  speak  in  laudatory  terms  of  what 
Japan  has  done  for  the 
benefit  of  such  foreign- 
ers. I  shall  let  foreign  ob- 
servers speak  for  me. 
"We  are  thankful,"  says 
Dr.  James  S.  Gale,  who 
went  to  Korea  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Toron- 
to University  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
"for  a  good  government, 
a  fair  government,  a  gov- 
ernment that  has  treated 
the  missionary  and  the 
church  with  marked  cour- 
tesy, a  government  that 
is  wise  and  far-seeing,  a 
government  that  not  only 
protects  from  epidemics 
of  typhus  and  plague  in- 
fection, but  a  government 
that  is  determined  to  rid 
the  land  of  the  spirit  of 
lawlessness,  which  if  it 
be  in  the  church  cannot 
but  work  its  ruin." 

A  correspondent  of  the 
Boston  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  writing  from 
Seoul,  tells  us  that  when 
Japanese  rule  was  estab- 
lished in  Korea  the  trad- 
ers and  contractors  who 
had  special  interests  pro- 
tested and  grumbled  and 
were  both  ready  and  will- 
ing to  pay  in  order  that 
their  protests  might  be 
heard  abroad.  It  was  easy 
to  play  upon  the  string 
of  the  sentiment  that 
always  finds  pity  for  the 
under  dog  to  sound  the 
false   note  that   brings   a 
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ready  response  from  the  unwary  sen- 
timentalist. Yet,  when  the  corre- 
spondent says,  "under  new  condi- 
tions of  hopeful,  one  might  truthful- 
ly say,  benign  administration,  the 
Korean  is  finding  existence  better 
worth  while;  there  is  hope  for  the 
people,  and  the  millions  in  this  new 
generation  are  building  up  Korea  for 
the  Koreans,  protected  by  new  laws, 
taught  in  new  schools,  free  to  come 
and  free  to  go,  free  to  labor  and  free 
to  learn."  As  for  foreigners,  "the 
mining  laws  have  been  made  equita- 
ble for  all  and  now  English,  French, 
Germans,  Americans  and  Japanese 
are  digging  minerals  in  ever  increas- 
ing quantities  and  at  ever  increasing 
profit." 

JAPAN'S  BENEFICENT  ACTIVITIES 

The  Japanese  Administration  ex- 
tended to  all  mining  concerns,  irre- 
spective of  nationality,  the  privilege 
of  importing  free  of  duty  all  ma- 
chinery and  materials  to  be  used  for 
mining  purposes.  It  added  copper  to 
the  list  of  minerals  exempt  fiom  ex- 
port duty — an  immunity  which  had 
previously  been  applied  only  to  gold 
and  silver.  In  addition  to  such  legis- 
lation, foreign  concerns  operating 
various  mines  in  Korea  have  been 
materially  benefited  by  the  extension 
to  their  mining  districts  of  postal 
and  telegraph  facilities,  and  the  in- 
stallation of  police  stations  necessary 
to  maintain  order  among  mining  la- 
borers— facilities  which  under  the 
old  regime  no  foreigner  could  even 
so  much  as  dream  of  enjoying. 

In  Manchuria  Japan's  activities 
have  proved  equally  beneficial.  In  de- 
scribing the  business  methods  of  va- 
rious nations  in  Manchuria,  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Porter,  author  of  The  Full  Recog- 
nition of  Japan,  says :  "The  Japanese 
methods  are  distinctly  modern,  up- 
to-date,  and  pushing;  the  Russian 
cumbersome  and  bureaucratic;  the 
Chinese  conservative  and  easy-go- 
ing." It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
influence  of  Japan's  economic  policy 
in  that  territory  is  more  distinctly 
noticeable  than  that  of  any  other 
country.  "The  management  of  rail- 
ways, the  establishment  of  steamship 
lines,  harbor  construction,  mining, 
factory  building,  the  establishment 
of  technical  and  other  schools,  of 
experimental  stations,  laboratories 
and  of  hospitals  are  all  hopeful 
signs." 

Much  has  been  said  of  Japanese 
discrimination  against  foreign  com- 
mercial interests  in  Manchuria.  And 
yet  a  British  merchant  in  Chang- 
chun, Manchuria,  writing  in  Mr.  Por- 
ter's book,  assures  us  that  "Japan  has 
fulfilled  all  her  obligations  and  con- 
tinues to  do  so  in  the  development  of 
Manchuria."   "Wo  betide   the   day," 


he  exclaims,  "if  the  country  comes 
under  Russian  influence  or  if  it  is 
handed  back  to  the  control  of  the 
Chinese." 

The  fact  that  American  trade  in 
Manchuria  has  decreased  since  the 
establishment  of  Japanese  influence 
is  no  indication  that  Japan  has  been 
resorting  to  inequitable  means.  For- 
eign merchants  in  Manchuria  who 
are  open-minded  enough  to  see  the 
situation  in  the  true  light  freely  ad- 
mit that  Japan's  rapid  commercial 
advance  in  that  country  is  in  no  sense 
due  to  any  favoritism  on  the  part  of 
the  railways  or  of  the  government, 
but  has  been  attained,  as  Mr.  Porter 
tells  us,  "by  a  steady,  careful  nurs- 
ing of  the  country  on  the  part  of 
the  Japanese."  For  one  thing,  Jap- 
anese firms  hold  large  stocks  of  goods 
at  all  the  principal  commercial 
centers  and  are  able  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  community  at  short 
notice. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Euro- 
pean and  American  merchants  have 
been  greatly  handicapped  in  that 
they  have  been  trying  to  sell  goods 
for  cash,  the  one  thing  the  natives 
are  short  on.  On  the  other  hand  much 
of  Japanese  trade  in  that  country 
has  been  of  the  nature  of  barter,  ex- 
changing their  merchandise  with 
beans,  bean-cake  and  bean-oil,  which 
constitute  the  premier  product  of 
Manchuria.  Indeed  the  Japanese  con- 
trol of  the  soya  bean  is  the  key  to 
Japanese  commercial  supremacy  in 
Manchuria.  Mr.  George  Bronson  Rea, 
editor  of  the  Far  Eastern  Review 
(Shanghai,  China),  touches  the  crux 
of  the  question  when  he  says:  "It  is 
a  far  cry  from  high  diplomacy  to  the 
humble  soya  beans,  yet  we  hold  to 
the  belief  that  the  past  and  present 
commercial  situation  and  ultimate  so- 
lution of  the  vexatious  Manchurian 
question  is  bound  up  in  the  control 
of  this  one  product." 

THE  SOYA  BEAN 

Here  is  a  country  where  there  is 
no  manufacturing  industry  and 
whose  agricultural  products  can  be 
enumerated  upon  five  fingers.  Beans 
and  their  byproducts,  bean-cake  and 
bean-oil,  constitute  its  only  impor- 
tant produce.  The  annual  crops  of 
beans  is  approximately  1,000,000 
tons,  which  has  a  value  of  $25,000,- 
000.  How  is  Manchuria  to  dispose  of 
this  enormous  quantity?  Manchu- 
rians  themselves  do  not  want  them, 
for  their  staple  food  and  their  ani- 
mal feed  are  millet.  Europe  and 
America  do  not  know  or  at  any  rate 
have  not  known  how  to  utilize  them. 
Japan  gaining  the  control  of  the 
beans  naturally  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing her  commercial  supremacy  in 
Manchuria.  As  Mr.  Rea  justly  says: 


"Under  these  conditions  the  foreign 
merchants  and  their  agents  in  the  in- 
terior were  placed  at  a  disadvantage 
from  the  outset.  As  they  could  not 
penetrate  into  the  interior  and  pur- 
chase beans  by  an  exchange  of  com- 
modities, they  were  reduced  to  sell- 
ing their  wares  for  cash — the  one 
commodity  universally  scarce.  The 
decadence  of  American  and  Euro- 
pean imports  followed  as  a  natural 
consequence.  This,  in  short,  is  the 
real  reason  for  Japan's  success  in 
Manchuria." 

JAPAN    AND    AMERICA    SHOULD    WORK 
TOGETHER 

It  is  unfortunate  that  America  and 
Japan  cannot  act  harmoniously  in  re- 
gard to  China.  On  the  one  hand, 
America  is  loath  to  admit  that  Ja- 
pan's steps  in  China  are  taken  not  to 
satisfy  territorial  ambition  but  for 
the  pui*pose  of  self-defense  for  both 
China  and  herself.  On  the  other,  Ja- 
pan interprets  the  American  occupa- 
tion of  the  Philippines  and  other 
American  activities  in  the  Far  East 
as  a  part  of  the  empire  scheme  upon 
which  she  thinks  this  country  has 
embarked. 

Back  of  this  discord  in  the  Far 
East  is  the  immigration  question,  or 
more  accurately,  California's  atti- 
tude toward  the  Japanese.  Before  the 
California  situation  loomed  upon  the 
diplomatic  horizon,  Japan  was  most 
considerate  and  courteous  in  dealing 
with  America  in  the  Orient,  but  the 
unhappy  condition  developing  on  the 
Pacific  coast  inevitably  cooled  her 
friendly  feeling  toward  this  country. 
Not  that  she  insists  upon  sending 
her  emigrants  to  these  shores,  but 
because  her  conciliatory  attitude  on 
the  immigration  question  seems  to 
receive  no  appreciable  response  from 
America.  Worse  still,  certain  forces 
in  this  country  have  been  conspiring 
to  create  the  ghost  of  Japanese  in- 
vasion of  Mexico,  from  what  motives 
no  one  knows. 

Japan  never  had  any  vital  interest 
in  the  emigration  of  her  subjects  to 
this  country.  She  knows  that  her  des- 
tiny lies  in  the  Orient.  She  has  al- 
ready made  many  important  conces- 
sions to  America  on  the  immigration 
question.  She  will  no  doubt  adhere 
to  the  "gentlemen's  agreement"  for 
many  years  to  come.  Just  because 
Japan  is  ready  to  meet  America  half 
way  in  the  matter  of  immigration, 
it  is  imperative  that  America  should 
show  a  greater  spirit  of  generosity 
in  dealing  with  the  Japanese.  With 
the  judicious  treatment  of  the  Japa- 
nese in  America  fully  guaranteed, 
there  is  no  reason  why  Japan  would 
not  receive  with  open  arms  Ameri- 
cans and  American  enterprise  in  all 
parts  of  the  Orient. 


Salvage  by  Magnetism 

Sunken  treasure?  Electricity  will 
take  care  of  that.  A  new  device  de- 
signed by  a  Californian  explores  the 
bed  of  the  sea,  locates  wrecked  vessels 
and  brings  them  to  the  surface.  Briefly, 
the  outfit  consists  of  a  tender-ship  car- 
rying a  number  of  pontoons  and  a  div- 
ing bell  equipped  with  propellers, 
searchlights,  a  telephone  to  the  tender, 
four  powerful  magnets  and  a  motor 
and  steel  drill. 

The  operation  is  as  follows:  The  lo- 
cation of  a  wreck  being  known  approx- 
imately, the  diving  bell  is  lowered  from 
the  tender  as  near  the  spot  as  possible. 
The  eight-foot  sphere  of  steel  carries 
two  men  who  are  able  to  direct  the  op- 
erator of  the  hoisting  device  on  the  ten- 
der. By  means  of  propellers  the  device 
can  describe  wide  circles  near  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  or  rise  or  descend,  so  that  if 
the  wreck  is  not  found  immediately  it 
may  be  thoroly  searched  for.  The  pow- 
erful lights  can  be  turned  in  every 
direction  and  lookout  can  be  kept  thru 
the  panes  of  heavy  glass. 

When  the  wreck  is  sighted,  the  op- 
erators signal  to  be  drawn  to  the  sur- 
face and  then  return  to  the  wreck  with 
a    pontoon    attached    to    the    bell.    The 
pontoon  is  a  corrugated  metal  cylinder, 
ten  feet  by  thirty,  equipped  with  two 
powerful  magnets  like  those  of  the  bell, 
and    containing    a    motor    and    pump. 
When  the  pontoon  is  lowered  with  the 
bell    it    is    filled    with    water    and    the 
pump  is  designed  to  empty  it 
of  its  contents  after  being  at- 
tached to  the  hulk.  Power  is 
supplied    by    cable    from    the 
tender. 

When  the  bell  descends  to 
the  side  of  the  wreck  the  pon- 
toon is  set  against  its  steel 
plates  and  at  a  signal  from  the 
men  in  the  bell  the  magnets 
of  the  pontoon  are  energized 
so  that  it  clings  to  the  side  of 
the  sunken  vessel.  Part  of  the 
equipment  of  the  pontoon 
consists  of  a  series  of  heavy 
chains  with  pontoon  hooks, 
and  by  means  of  floats  they 
are  kept  vertical  in  the  water. 

The  electrical  and  magnetic 
devices  of  the  diving  bell  are 
now  brought  into  action.  Tak- 
ing a  position  just  above  the 
pontoon  the  bell  rests  its  four 
powerful  magnets  against  the 
side  of  the  wreck  and  when 
they  are  energized  by  turning 
on  the  electric  current,  each 
has  a  pull  of  four  tons.  The 
electric  drill  is  then  brought 
against  the  steel  side  of  the 
wreck,  a  hole  is  drilled  and  a 
pontoon  hook  inserted  by 
means  of  a  steel  arm  which 
holds  the  hook  by  magnetic 
force.  This  operation  is  re- 
peated until  all  of  the  hooks 
have  been  set  into  the  side  of 


the  vessel,  the  hooks  all  being  con- 
nected to  the  pontoon  by  chains. 
The  bell  then  ascends  to  bring 
down  another  pontoon,  attaching  as 
many  as  may  be  required  all  around 
the  hulk.  When  this  is  done  the  bell  is 
withdrawn  to  a  safe  distance  and  the 
signal  is  given  for  the  engineer  on  the 
tender-ship  to  throw  on  the  switches 
that  operate  the  motors  and  pumps  in 
the  pontoons.  Gradually  the  water  is 
pumped  out  of  these  metal  cylinders 
and  they  begin  to  rise  and  pull  against 
their  chains,  drawing  the  wreck  slowly 
upward  as  they  become  more  and  more 
buoyant. 

The  unique  device  is  the  invention 
of  William  D.  Sisson,  of  Los  Angeles, 
California. 


The  long  stretch  of  sand  extending 
along  the  coast  from  Redondo  is  thinly 
settled,  but  telephones  are  found  in 
most  of  the  houses  along  the  beach. 
When  a  swimmer  is  seen  struggling  in 
the  surf,  a  telephone  call  to  the  bath 
house  will  bring  out  the  motorcycle. 
The  life-saver  attaches  the  life  line  and 
buoy  by  means  of  the  belt  and  swims 
out  into  the  surf,  and  as  soon  as  he 
reaches  the  victim  the  assistant  begins 
reeling  in  the  line.  The  buoy  keeps  both 
afloat,  and,  unless  the  pulmotor  and 
other'  first  aid  is  required  on  the  beach, 
the  half  drowned  man  is  wrapt  in  a 
blanket,  laid  on  the  stretcher,  and 
whirled  to  the  hospital  at  a  seventy-five 
mile  clip. 


Life-Guards  on  Motorcycles 

A  side  car  in  the  form  of  an  ambu- 
lance and  life-saving  equipment  has 
been  installed  at  Redondo  Beach,  Cali- 
fornia, where  it  is  operated  by  the  life- 
saving  crew.  The  machine  carries  two 
men,  a  long  box  containing  a  pulmotor, 
medicines,  bandages  and  a  blanket, 
while  the  top  of  the  six-foot  box  is  in 
the  form  of  a  stretcher  for  conveying 
a  victim  of  the  sea  to  the  emergency 
hospital.  In  addition,  the  motorcycle 
carries  a  reel  of  steel  clad  cable  No.  9, 
which  is  so  light  and  fine  that  1500  feet 
of  it  are  readily  handled  on  a  small  reel. 
To  the  life  line  are  attached  a  belt  and 
a  buoyant  metal  cylinder. 


Social  Service  in  School 

How  can  high  school  pupils  develop 
the  social  service  spirit?  The  William 
Penn  High  School  for  Girls,  Philadel- 
phia, with  over  three  thousand  pupils, 
meets  the  problem  in  this  way. 

It  was  proposed  by  one  of  the  girls 
three  years   ago   to  form   a   Students' 
Aid  Club  to  be  carried  on  by  the  girls 
for  the  benefit  of  each  other.  Girls  who, 
on  account  of  illness  or  trouble  are  ab- 
sent for  more  than  a  few  days,  receive 
letters    from    their    classmates    telling 
them  they  are  missed,  expressing  sym- 
pathy, offering  to  send  them  their  les- 
sons and  to  help  them  upon  their  re- 
turn to  catch  up  with  the  class  again. 
In  special  cases,  flowers  or  fruit  is  sent, 
or  a  book,   or,   perhaps,   some 
little   gift   made    by   the   girls 
themselves.  There  are  no  dues. 
Such  a  club  could  be   carried 
on  without  money  if  no  remem- 
brances were  sent  to  the  girls 
in   hospitals   or  to   those  kept 
at   home  by  long  illness.    But 
the   small    sum    necessary   for 
these    purposes    and    also    for 
postage    is    contributed    each 
term  by  the  Students'  Associa- 
tion, which  considers  the  mon- 
ey well  spent. 

Girls  entering  the  schoo'  are 
sought  out,  invited  to  the  club 
meetings,  and  made  to  feel  at 
home  in  the  great  school. 
Freshmen  are  "hazed"  by 
kindness,  helped  to  find  their 
classrooms  in  the  labyrinth  of 
of  the  big  building,  and  in- 
itiated into  the  mysteries  of 
the  lunch  room,  where  a  thou- 
sand girls  are  served  at  a 
time.  In  a  hundred  ways  the 
girls  are  made  to  feel  that 
they,  themselves,  as  individ- 
uals really  count,  that  their 
personal  welfare  and  happi- 
ness is  really  a  matter  of  con- 
cern to  their  comrades. 

At      Christmas      time      this 
spirit    grows   too    large   to   be 
kept  within  bounds.  The  Stu- 
dents'   Association    sees    to    it 
THE  DIVING  BELL  WITH  ITS  FOUR  GREAT  MAGNETS         that  twelve  hundred  dolls  are 
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drest  and  twelve  hundred  stockings 
filled  for  the  poor  kindergartens  in  the 
city.  Besides  this,  the  Students'  Aid 
Club  collects  annually  nearly  a  thou- 
sand toys  for  children  in  the  day  nurs- 
eries and  hospitals. 

The  Social  Workers'  Club  is  another 
organization  of  kindred  kind.  It  is  com- 
posed of  earnest  girls  who  want  to  ex- 
tend the  spirit  of  social  service  out  into 
the  city.  Little  groups  of  girls  go  each 
week  with  a  teacher  to  certain  hospitals, 
homes  for  the  aged,  orphanages  and 
settlement  houses  to  do  what  they  can. 
Several  of  the  girls  have  little  sewing- 
classes  among  the  children,  classes  in 
basket  work,  etc.  They  teach  the  chil- 
dren to  play  games,  write  letters  for  the 
old  folks  or  sing  to  them.  In  the  course 
of  a  year,  hundreds  of  girls  thus  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  meaning  of  social  service. 

In  such  ways  the  girls  of  a  great 
school  are  helped  not  only  to  retain 
their  own  individuality  but  to  develop  it 
and  to  cultivate  that  which  will  be  of 
more  real  value  to  them  than  learning 
— a  helpful  personality. 


San  Francisco   Demands   Full 
Weight 

Sometimes  public  officials  find  -it  nec- 
essary to  resort  to  spectacular  meas- 
ures to  bring  their  work  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people.  This  has  recently 
been  done  at  San  Francisco,  where, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of 
Weights  and  Measures,  thousands  of 
condemned  weighing  scales,  measuring 
devices  and  short-weight  cans  and  bot- 
tles were  destroyed  amidst  elaborate 
ceremonies. 

For  days  prior  to  the  destruction  of 
the  confiscated  material  it  lay  heaped 
in  a  huge  pile  on  the  grounds  of  the 
City  Hall,  where  it  attracted  large 
crowds.  The  great  quantity  of  milk 
cans  and  bottles  and  the  thousands  of 
expensive  scales  destined  for  the  scrap 
heap,  was  a  graphic  object  lesson  both 
to  the  dealers  who  might  be  tempted 
to  cheat  and  to  the  public  whose  inter- 
ests were  safeguarded  by  the  work  of 
the  bureau. 

A  large  part  of  the  loot  consisted  of 


brand-new  scales  of  an  expensive  type 
which  had  been  condemned  by  the  sealer 
of  weights  and  measures,  and  the  man- 
ufacturer of  which  had  refused  to  make 
the  changes  necessary  to  bring  them  up 
to  lawful  specifications. 

In  order  to  render  the  articles  use- 
less, all  of  the  measuring  utensils  were 
perforated,  the  bottles  broken  at  the 
necks,  and  the  scales  destroyed.  More 
than  fifty  wagons  were  required  to  haul 
the  condemned  material  to  the  ocean- 
going barge  that  conveyed  it  to  the 
burial  ground,  and  the  procession  of 
vehicles  thru  the  principal  streets  was 
led  by  the  municipal  band.  Mayor  Rolph 
■made  a  speech  and  numerous  other  pub- 
lic officials  participated  in  the  cere- 
mony. 

Work  of  this  kind  which  so  intimately 
affects  the  interests  of  the  people  should 
receive  the  fullest  commendation,  and 
the  vast  quantity  of  spoils  displayed  by 
San  Francisco's  Bureau  of  Weights  and 
Measures  shows  that  it  demands  full 
weight  and  honest  measure. 


A  Record  Campaign 

Canned   goods   of  all   varieties   have 
been  often  considered  rather  a  specialty 

of      the      United 

States.  But  Japan 
in  the  use  of 
"canned"  cam- 
paign speeches 
has  introduced  a 
time-saving — and 
also  a  candidate- 
saving  —  device 
that  even  our  en- 
terprising politi- 
cians have  neg- 
lected. In  Count 
Okuma's  last  elec- 
tion campaign  the 
gramophone  re- 
peated the  Pre- 
mier's speeches 
all  over  the  em- 
pire. The  crowds 
paid  deference  to 
the  machine  as  if 
it  had  been  a  live 
man,  cheering 
and   howling  and 


even  talking  back  to  the  record.  In  some 
cases  the  gramophone  speech  was  de- 
bated by  an  opposition  candidate,  who 
thus  obtained  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  shut  off  his  opponent  at  will. 


Jitneys  and  Trolley  Lines 

The  rapid  grov^rth  of  the  jitney  bus 
industry  and  traffic  is  highly  vexatious 
to  the  trolley  car  companies.  We  have 
some  official  reports  which  show  the  ef- 
fect of  the  jitney  upon  trolley  receipts 
in  the  Canadian  Northwest.  Vancouver 
has  been  receiving  about  $70,000  a 
year  as  the  municipality's  percentage 
of  the  local  trolley  company's  gross 
revenue.  In  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year  only  half  the  customary  amount 
was  paid  into  the  treasury.  The  number 
of  trolley  passengers  has  decreased  by 
forty-one  per  cent,  and  the  city  may  get 
only  $30,000  or  $35,000  this  year.  All 
this  is  due  to  the  activity  of  350  jitneys. 
In  Winnipeg  the  trolley  company  has 
been  forced  by  the  competition  of  572 
jitneys  to  use  a  smaller  number  of 
cars  and  discharge  many  employees. 

Connecticut  towns  are  full  of  the  new 
carriers.  The  trolley  loss  is  said  to  be 
$1000  a  day  in  Hartford,  more  than 
that  in  New  Haven,  and  $500  in  Water- 
bury.  Appeals  have  been  made  to  the 
public  by  the  companies  in  behalf  of  the 
employees  who  have  lost  their  places, 
and  proposed  expenditures  for  new  trol- 
ley cars  have  been  countermanded.  The 
new  omnibuses  are  not  confined  to  the 
towns,  but  they  seek  interurban  traffic, 
and  are  active  in  service  between  the 
factory  villages.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  average  driver,  if  he  owns  his  au- 
tomobile, makes  a  profit  of  from  $12  to 
$15  a  day.  Municipal  regulations  appear 
to  be  most  severe  in  our  southern  states. 
At  a  council  hearing  in  Kansas  City  a 
few  days  ago  concerning  a  proposed  or- 
dinance hostile  to  jitneys,  several  wom- 
en, appearing  for  their  husbands,  urged 
that  it  be  rejected.  These  men,  they 
said,  being  out  of  work,  had  mortgaged 
their  homes  to  buy  second-hand  cars, 
and  were  now  doing  well.  More  than 
300  drivers  in  Kansas  City  own  their 
jitneys. 


THE    TROLLEY   MONOPOLY    IS    SOLICITOUS   FOR   THE    DEAR 
PUBLIC'S   WELFARE 


©  Underwood  &  Underwood 

EVER  since  the  North  Atlantic  has  been  free  from 
German  cruisers,  the  vessels  of  the  Cunard  Line 
have  made  their  regular  trips.  On  Saturday,  May  1, 
the  "Lusitania"  left  New  York  for  Liverpool  with  nearly 
2000  passengers.  On  the  day  before  the  German  Embassy 
published  a  formal  warning  calling  attention  to  the  in- 
visible blockade  of  the  English  coast  and  notifying  all 
who  took  passage  in  ships  traversing  the  danger  zone  of 
the  risk  involved.  A  number  of  anonymous  letters  were 
received  by  passengers  asserting  that  the   "Lusitania" 
would  be  blown  up.  On  May  7  the  ship  was  about  ten 
miles  off  the  Old  Head  of  Kinsale,  on  the  south  coast  of 
Ireland,  at  which  point  the  course  to  Liverpool  is  changed 
to  the  northward.  Double  lookouts  had  been  stationed  to 
watch  for  submarines,  and  boats  had  been  got  ready  for 
lowering  in  case  of  disaster.   The   "Lusitania's"   speed, 
normally  about  twenty-five  knots  per  hour,   appears  at 
this  time  to  have  been  reduced  to  about  eighteen  knots. 
The  weather  was  fine  and  the  sea  smooth.  At  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon   several  persons   on  the  "Lusitania's" 
deck  sighted  the  conning  tower  of  a  submarine  distant 
about  1000  yards,  and  immediately  afterward  saw  the 
track  of  a  torpedo  coming  toward  the  ship.  An  explosion 
ensued,  followed  quickly  by  another.  The  ship  sank  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Over  1100  people  were  killed,  includ- 
ing over  a  hundred  American  citizens. 

The  German  Government  admits  that  this  was  done  by 
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a  German  submarine,  and  gives  as  the  reason  that 
"Lusitania"  "was  armed  with  guns,  as  most  of  the  h 
glish  mercantile  steamers  are ;  moreover,  it  is  well  knoi 
here  she  carried  large  quantities  of  munitions  and  ^ 
materials  in  her  cargo."  The  British  Admiralty  der' 
that  the  "Lusitania"  was  armed. 

The  military  status  of  the  vessel  is  therefore  first  i 
question.  If  by  reason  of  armament  and  employment 
was  a  warship,  an  enemy  had  a  clear  right  to  destroy 
without  warning  and  by  any  available  means,  no  mat 
who  was  on  board.  If  not,  entirely  different  conditic^ 
hereafter  noted,  prevail. 

There   are   two   quasi-official   publications   which   g' 
the  lists  and  characteristics  of  British  war  vessels. 
one  of  these  (the  Naval  Pocket  Book  for  19U),the  "Lu 
tania"  and  "Mauretania"  are  placed  under  the  heading! 
"Royal  Naval  Reserve  Merchant  Cruisers"— and  as  hay 
in  war  time  each  an  armament  of  twelve  6-inch  guns 
is  added:  "There  are  of  course  many  other  ships  wr 
could  be  used  as  armed  cruisers,  but  only  these  two 
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libject  to  any  special  arrangement."  In  the  general  classi- 
ration  of  ships  of  the  fleet,  the  "Lusitania"  and  "Man- 
rtania"  (and  these  only)  are  set  down  as  "armed  mer- 
(iantmen."  For  the  sake  of  comparison  it  may  be  noted 
(at  the  German  liner  "Kronprinz  Wilhelm,"  now  in- 
;rned  at  Norfolk,  is  embraced  in  the  same  classification 
j-but  styled  an  "auxiliary  cruiser,  subventioned  for  use 
|lien  required."  Jane's  Fighting  Ships  for  1914  publishes 
i.e  silhouettes  of  the  "Lusitania"  and  "Kronprinz  Wil- 
Im"  following  those  of  the  regular  naval  ships.  Such 
Ihouettes  are  intended  for  use  at  sea  in  identifying  the 
;ssels  at  distances  too  great  to  permit  details  to  be 
cognized. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  British  Government  aided 
lancially  in  the  building  of  the  "Lusitania"  and  pays 
e  Cunard  Company  a  large  annual  subsidy  in  return  for 
e  carriage  of  mail  and  the  right  to  take  the  ship  for 
ar  purposes.  The  "Aquitania"  and  the  "Mauretania"  of 
e  same  line  have  already  been  appropriated  for  army 
le. 


The  Cunard  and. other  British  steamers  have  been  the 
chief  means  of  transporting  to  England  the  large  quan- 
tities of  war  material  bought  by  the  Allies  in  this  coun- 
try. Heavy  guns  have  been  sent  by  the  Cunarders  "Or- 
duna"  and  "Transylvania."  Reserve  soldiers,  some  of 
whom  it  is  said  were  on  the  "Lusitania,"  have  also  been 
carried,  besides  a  long  list  of  goods  proscribed  as  con- 
traband. The  "Lusitania's"  captain  is  an  honorary  com- 
mander in  the  British  Naval  Reserve,  and  up  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  she  flew  the  blue  ensign  of  that  branch 
of  the  British  navy.  Some  months  ago  she  attempted  to 
deceive  the  submarines  by  hoisting  the  American  flag, 
which  elicited  a  protest  from  the  President.  The  manifest 
of  her  present  voyage  shows  that  her  cargo  was  valued 
at  $735,579  and  included  copper  and  brass  worth  $108,- 
826  and  military  goods  and  ammunition  worth  $266,248, 
or,  disregarding  other  contraband  material,  about  fifty 
per  cent  of  it  was  either  directly  or  indirectly  war  ma- 
terial for  the  benefit  of  the  Allies. 

Shortly  after  hostilities  began  the  question  of  the  war 
status  of  the  supposedly  armed  British  liners  was  raised, 
and  it  was  insisted  that  we  should  deal  with  them  as 
warships  and  subject  to  the  same  disabilities  of  intern- 
ment or  quick  departure,  but  our  Government  decided 
that  they  were  not  armed  or  otherwise  equipped  so  as  to 
bring  them  within  the  restrictive  rules.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  a  light  armament 
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which  might  not  bring  a  vessel  into 
any  category  of  offensive  warships 
would  be  very  formidable  to  a  sub- 
marine on  the  surface,  and  that  the 
London  Times  recently  remarked 
that  "the  idea  that  trading  vessels 
should  be  armed  with  light  guns  has 
received  very  general  support." 

Now  here  was  an  enemy's  vessel, 
carrying  a  cargo  over  fifty  per  cent 
of  the  value  of  which  was  represent- 
ed by  war  material,  which  was  com- 
manded by  an  officer  of  a  branch  of 
the  British  navy,  which  was  subsi- 
dized by  the  British  Government  for 
war  availability,  and  which  had  been 
published  for  years  before  the  war 
as  a  naval  auxiliary  cruiser.  As  to 
the  right  of  the  Germans  to  capture 
that  vessel  wherever  they  could  find 
her  and  whether  in  the  "war  zone" 
or  out  of  it,  there  can  be  no  reason- 
able dispute.  That  right  existed,  how- 
ever, because  she  was  an  enemy's 
vessel.  It  was  not  enhanced  because 
she  was  subsidized  or  carried  war 
munitions — this  simply  made  the 
Germans  more  anxious  to  get  her. 
The  attempt  was  something  to  be  ex- 
pected by  her  owners  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  by  everybody  who  might 
choose  to  take  passage  on  her — pro- 
vided the  Germans  had  anything  on 
the  ocean  whereby  the  capture  could 
be  made.  The  owners  took  a  long 
chance  in  letting  the  ship  make  the 
voyage,  and  the  passengers  were 
equally  reckless  of  consequences. 

But  their  right  to  destroy  her  is 
an  entirely  different  matter.  The 
foregoing  statement  of  facts  lacks 
the  one  most  vital  to  that  right, 
namely,  that  the  "Lusitania"  was 
a  regularly  commissioned  warship. 
There  is  where  she  is  unlike  the  in- 
terned "Eitel  Friedrich"  or  "Kron- 
prinz  Wilhelm,"  or  her  sister,  the 
"Caronia,"  which  has  been  cruising 
off  our  own  shores  since  last  summer. 
They  wear  the  warship  pennant, 
they  are  officered  and  manned  by  the 
regular  navy,  they  attack  any  enemy 
within  their  strength.  In  brief,  they 
are  fighting  ships.  The  "Lusitania" 
was  not  one.  The  "Caronia"  because 
a  regularly  commissioned  cruiser 
could  be  rightfully  destroyed  and  all 
her  crew  killed  by  a  submarine  with- 
out warning  of  any  kind.  The  "Lusi- 
tania" not  being  a  regularly  commis- 
sioned cruiser,  but  a  privately  owned 
merchant  vessel,  could  not  be  law- 
fuMy  destroyed  until  all  persons  on 
board  of  her  were  safely  removed 
and  her  papers  secured.  The  offend- 
ing of  the  Germans  in  her  case, 
therefore,  does  not  primarily  reside 
in  killing  neutrals  or  non-combatants 
but  in  killing  anybody.  It  is  not  al- 
tered or  palliated  in  the  least  by  the 
character  of  the  cargo  or  by  reason 
of  the  ship  being  within  their  paper 


"war  zone" — for  she  was  good  prize 
in  any  ocean  the  world  over.  They 
had  no  more  right  to  kill  people 
aboard  of  her  because  she  was  found 
off  the  Irish  coast  than  if  she  had 
been  found  in  the  Mozambique  Chan- 
nel. Prohibition  of  that  sort  of  kill- 
ing is  not  founded  on  man-made  law, 
international  or  otherwise.  It  rests 
squarely  on  the  commandment  "thou 
shalt  do  no  murder." 

What  uses  of  the  submarine  will 
hereafter  be  countenanced  by  people 
professing  Christianity  is  likely  to 
become  a  serious  question.  Submar- 
ines were  unknown  when  present  con- 
ventions were  agreed  upon.  They  are 
unlike  all  other  vessels.  They  are 
merely  submerged  self-propelled 
guns  whereof  the  torpedo  is  the  pro- 
jectile. They  cannot  fight  other  -sub- 
marines; they  cannot  overtake  mod- 
ern fast  steamers  on  the  surface; 
they  cannot  board  arrested  ships  to 
search  for  contraband  goods,  nor 
provide  a  prize  crew  nor  convoy  a 
prize  into  port.  They  cannot  even  re- 
main on  the  surface  in  proximity  to 
a  prize  without  great  risk  that  their 
prey  will  open  fire  on  them  or  ram 
them.  Their  success  in  attack  de- 
pends almost  entirely  upon  ambush 
and  sudden  onslaught.  To  have 
searched  the  vast  recesses  of  the 
"Lusitania"  would  have  taken  days; 
to  have  remained  by  her  in  full  crew 
with  her  wireless  shouting  for  help 
and  a  harbor  full  of  ships  within  a 
few  miles  would  have  been  suicidal. 
For  the  German  submarine  there  was 
seemingly  no  middle  course,  between 
what  was  done  and  doing  nothing. 
There  is  therefore  no  way  of  pre- 
venting recurrence  of  similar  hor- 
rors, short  of  a  world  agreement 
(similar  to  that  which  condemns 
poisoning  of  wells),  which  is  obvi- 
ously impossible  during  the  present 
war. 

Nor  is  there  reason  to  assume  that 
afterward,  progress  in  lethal  weap- 
ons can  be  checked  by  conventions. 
Ever  since  people  began  fighting 
with  teeth  and  nails,  every  item  of 
the  advance  from  club  to  chlorine 
has  been  denounced  as  barbarous — 
and  even  chlorine  looks  mild  beside 
the  possibilities  of  amyl-nitrite  or 
arsine. 

Meanwhile,  with  the  submarine 
active,  the  immediate  question  is 
what  sort  of  defense  is  possible  to 
vessels  like  the  "Lusitania."  So  far 
as  is  now  known  the  most  effective 
safeguards  are  high  speed,  avoidance 
of  shores  having  bays  or  shelters 
wherein  or  behind  which  submarines 
may  hide,  a  surrounding  screen  of 
light  fast  vessels,  selection  of  a  route, 
if  alternatives  exist,  in  favor  of  the 
one  furthest  from  the  enemy's  sub- 
marine base,   and  for  ships  at  sea, 


constant  communication  with  their 
port  of  destination  so  that  they  may 
be  instantly  advised  how  to  change 
their  course  to  escape  submarines, 
if  the  latter  be  reported  near  their 
proposed  track.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  lost  passengers  of  the  "Lu- 
sitania" fully  believed  that  every 
possible  safeguard  would  be  utilized. 
Certainly  they,  as  well  as  every  one 
else,  knew  that  the  "Lusitania"  had 
been  threatened  before,  and  that  of 
all  British  liners  she  was  the  par- 
ticular one  most  liable  to  attack.  And 
yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  precau- 
tions at  all,  saving  doubled  look-outs, 
appear  to  have  been  taken.  Why 
was  her  speed  reduced  to  eighteen 
knots,  that  is,  to  not  more  and  even 
in  some  instances,  to  less  than  that 
of  the  German  submarines?  Why  did 
she  approach  the  shore  of  all  others 
where  a  submarine  might  be  expect- 
ed to  await  her  and  where  such  lofty 
headlands  as  Kinsale  provide  almost 
ideal  hiding  places?,  Why  instead  of 
taking  the  safe  route  around  the 
north  of  Ireland,  which  is  the  one 
furthest  from  the  German  bases  and 
practically  outside  of  submarine  en- 
durance range,  and  which  would  have 
secured  for  her  the  protection  of  the 
great  dreadnought  fleet,  did  she 
choose  the  one  nearest  to  the  bases 
and  easily  accessible  to  the  submar- 
ines. 

And   as    for   protection,  here   the 
negligence    and    incapacity    of    the 
British     Admiralty — so     often     and 
disastrously  shown  during  the  pres- 
ent   war — becomes    appalling.    With 
over  250  destroyers  available,  many 
of  them  faster  than  the  "Lusitania," 
will  it  be  believed  that  not  one  was 
sent  to  assist  her?  There  was  noth- 
ing,   except    stupidity    and    lack    of 
foresight,  to  have  prevented  a  screen 
of  a  dozen  destroyers  being  estab- 
lished   around    the    ship    and    kept 
there  until  port  was  reached.  If  pas- 
sengers on  her  decks  could  recognize 
submarine   turrets    distant   a   thou- 
sand yards  before  the  torpedo  was 
delivered,    conceive   the   instant   de- 
tection of  such  an  object  by  gunners 
trained  to  see  any  disturbance  of  the 
surface,    and   watching    with    every 
sense  alert  and  fingers  on  the  firing 
buttons  of  the  quick-fire  or  machine 
guns.    There    would    have    been    a 
smothering  hail  of  steel  and  a  furi- 
ous rush  to  ram  by  boats  which  can 
leap  from  rest  to  their  tremendous 
speed  of  nearly  forty  miles  an  hour 
in  a  small  fraction  of  the  time  which 
it  takes  the  slow  and  cumbersome 
submarine    to    dive    or    turn.    Why 
were  they  not  at  hand  ?  Why  was  the 
"Lusitania"   not  warned  that  since 
she  left  New  York  twenty-one  ves- 
sels had  been  sunk  by  submarines  in 
the  war  zone,  and  given  some  indi- 
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cation  of  a  course  to  avoid  the  locali- 
ties where  most  of  these  disasters 
had  happened?  These  and  like  ques- 
tions demand  stern  and  searching  in- 
quiry. 

As  a  naval  exploit,  the  German 
submarine  has  repeated  that  of  the 
Austrian  boat  M^hich  sank  the 
French  cruiser  "Leon  Gambetta"  in 
the  Straits  of  Otranto  a  few  days 
ago.  There  was  the  same  lying  in 
wait  and  the  same  sudden  attack 
which  sent  the  great  ship  and  578 
men  to  instant  destruction.  Of 
course,  the  German  had  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  "Lusitania's"  track  and 
selected  his  position.  Knowing  her 
great  speed,  he  also  knew  the  diffi- 
culty of  laying  his  boat  so  as  to 
make  the  course  of  his  torpedo  inter- 
sect that  of  his  victim  at  the  proper 
point  to  ensure  a  hit.  For  that  rea- 
son and  because  he  could  see  that 
she  was  unprotected  he  took  the 
chances  of  staying  on  the  surface 
and  so  keeping  the  "Lusitania"  in 
full  view,  until  she  was  within  1000 
yards  of  him.  Her  reduced  speed 
helped  his  aim  and  he  made  assur- 
ance doubly  sure  by  firing  a  second 
projectile. 

The  object  of  the  attack  was  of 
course  to  secure  valuable  military 
results.  What,  then,  have  the  Ger- 
mans gained  for  which  they  were 
willing  to  kill  1400  peaceful  people, 
largely  women  and  little  children? 
They  have  deprived  Great  Britain  of 
one  out  of  her  thirty-seven  thousand 
merchant  ships.  They  have  prevent- 
ed her  receipt  of  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  military  sup- 
plies— which  is  not  embarrassing  to 
a  nation  whose  current  war  expense 
is  ten  million  dollars  a  dav.  That  is 
all. 

Suppose  a  company  of  German 
soldiers  appearing  as  civilians  had 
taken  passage  on  the  "Lusitania"; 
suppose,  when  that  ship  had  arrived 
at  the  head  of  Kinsale,  they  had 
scuttled  the  vessel  and  massacred  all 
on  board,  and  then  had  left  her  in 
the  ship's  boats  and  safely  reached 
German  territory?  How,  if  at  all, 
would  this  proceeding  have  differed 
in  substance  from  that  which  actu- 
ally occurred? 


A  Giant  Wind  Motor 

The  old  Dutch  windmill  refuses  to 
dry  up  and  blow  away;  instead  of  that 
it  has  just  adapted  itself  to  modern 
conditions.  At  Harlingen,  Friesland, 
they  are  building  the  largest  wind  mo- 
tor in  the  world  and  making  it  of  steel. 
The  steel  sails  have  a  reach  of  fifty 
feet.  This  giant  will  drain  1850  acres  of 
swamp  reclaimed  from  the  ocean  by 
dykes  and  is  expected  to  pump  70,000 
cubic  feet  of  water  per  hour — no  small 
•capacity. 
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'Standard"  Built  -in  Baths 
("Conred  "pattern  shown 
above)  are  superior  to 
baths  on  feet,  yet  their 
cost  is  so  reasonable  when 
you  consider  their  advan- 
tages, that  you  can  afford 
a'^tandard"Built-in  Bath. 

Each  is  made  complete  in  one 
piece,  enameled  inside  and  out, 
combining  the  beauty  of  china 
with   the  strength  of   iron. 

They  are  made  for  building 
into  either  corner,  in  a  recess 
or  wall  at  back  only,  and  are 
five  inches  lower  than  the 
ordinary  type  of  bath  on  feet. 

Look  for  the  '^Standard"  Green 
and  Gold  Guarantee  Label. 
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'Standard"  Built-in  Baths  or  see  all 
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New  York 35-37  W.  3l8t  St. 

Boston 186-200  Devonshire  St. 

Philadelphia 1215  Walnut  St. 

Washingrton,  D.  C Southern  BId£r. 
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Chicago 900  S.  Michigan  Ave. 
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Cleveland 4409  Euclid  Ave. 

Cincinnati 633  Walnut  St. 

Toledo 311-321  Erie  St. 
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Nashville 315-317  Tenth  Ave..  So. 

New  Orleans 846-866  Baronne  St. 

Houston,  Tex... Preston  &  Smith  Sts. 
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Fort  Worth,  Tex.  Front  and  Jones  Sts. 

San  Francisco  (Office) Rialto  Bldg. 

Detroit,  Mich  (Office)  Hammond  Bldg. 
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PREPAID 


HOW  WE  SOLVED  THE  SERVANT  PROBLEM 

BY  THE'  PROFESSOR'S  WIFE 


THE  Professor  and  I  were  distinct- 
ly unhappy  in  our  home.  Our  ac- 
tual home  was  very  much  the  cas- 
tle in  the  air  that  we  had  built  with  no 
little  enthusiasm  during  a  necessarily 
prolonged  engagement.  Yet  in  spite  of 
this,  at  the  end  of  four  years  the  Pro- 
fessor and  I  were  disappointed.  For  the 
castle  in  the  air  was  anchored  fast  to 
the  ground  at  one  point — the  kitchen. 
Here  dwelt  the  Spirit  of  Discontent 
and  that  spirit  leaked  thru  the  dining- 
room  into  the  library  and  upstairs. 

Yet  we  had  endeavored  to  forestall 
all  these  difficulties.  Catching  the  Pro- 
fessor in  one  of  his  rare  practical 
moods,  I  had  confided  to  him  how  we 
were  to  manage  our  household  so  that 
there  should  be  no  "servant  problem." 
I  spoke  with  no  little  confidence,  par- 
ticularly as  we  had  already  engaged 
for  the  fall  Lizzie,  a  pretty,  strong- 
armed  Irish  girl,  whose  mistress  was 
going  to  Europe  for  a  Sabbatical  year. 

"The  whole  problem  arises,"  I  began, 
authoritatively,  "from  the  fact  that  we 
still  treat  our  maids  like  servants, 
which  is  very  galling  here  in  America 
to  the  working  woman  of  today.  It  is 
this  word  which  has  helped  to  bring 
the  stigma  of  shame  upon  housework 
as  a  livelihood.  Listen  to  my  code  for 
Lizzie.  This  is  her  side  of  the  bargain. 
She  is  to  come  to  me  as  a  general  house- 
worker.  She  is  to  do  my  washing,  iron- 
ing, cooking,  waiting  on  the  table  and 
the  door,  the  sweeping  and  cleaning  of 
the  apartment,  and  the  polishing  of  the 
brass  and  silver,  and  for  this  work  I 
am  to  give  her  $20  monthly.  I  shall 
divide  the  work  up  as  equally  as  possi- 
ble, so  that  each  day  she  will  have  her 
appointed  tasks,  and  also  have  at  least 
an  hour  during  the  day  to  sit  down  in 
the  rocking-chair  which  I  have  already 
ordered  for  the  kitchen.  She  shall  have 
every  Thursday  afternoon  out,  every 
Sunday  afternoon,  and  every  evening 
after  the  dinner  dishes  are  washed,  and 
either  all  day  Christmas  or  Thanks- 
giving, while  if  she  stays  a  year  with 
us  she  shall  have  a  two  weeks'  vacation 
with  full  wages.  Added  to  this,  I  will 
even  pay  her  extra  when  there  is  a 
guest  in  the  house  for  a  week,  or  have 
the  washing  done  for  her,  whichever 
she  prefers." 

"But,  my  dear,  is  this  the  general 
custom?"  demanded  the  Professor. 

"Of  course  it  isn't!  That's  just  the 
point,"  I  cried,  triumphantly.  "Don't 
you  see  that  I  am  trying  to  give  her 
just  as  much  time  to  herself  as  if  she 
worked  in  a  factory  or  a  store,  and 
trying  to  make  her  work  as  definite  and 
arranged  as  systematically?" 

"I  see  Lizzie  drest  in  the  latest  style, 
continually  vanishing  out  the  front 
door,  and  you  spoiling  your  disposition 
and  burning  your  fingers  trying  to 
cook  my  Thursday  dinners,"  retorted 
my  listener. 

"Nonsense;  but  I  haven't  finished," 
I  continued.  "Now  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  what  I  offer  her  over  and  above 
the  same  conditions  that  she  would  en- 


joy in  a  factory  or  shop.  I'll  be  brief. 
Here  they  are.  I  supply  her  free  with: 

"1.  A  bedroom,  prettily  furnished, 
small,  but  light  and  airy. 

"2.  All  the  best  food  that  she  wants 
to  eat. 

"3.  Cambric  dresses,  black  shirt- 
waists, aprons  and  caps  which  she 
wears  while  working. 

"4.  A  good  sized  kitchen,  well  ap- 
pointed, to  work  in  and  where  she  may 
receive  her  friends. 

"Now,  really,  doesn't  that  sound 
fair?"  I  ended,  eagerly. 

"Fair,  my  dear!  Why,  it  sounds  like 
a  chapter  out  of  Plato's  Republic." 

My  first  disappointment  came  when 
I  talked  with  Lizzie,  who  apparently 
accepted  all  the  above  conditions  as 
hers  by  right,  and  who  merely  replied 
that  she  would  come  and  try  it,  and 
would  I  buy  pink  dresses,  as  she  never 
wore  blue  ones. 

She  tried  it  for  five  months.  I  found 
she  knew  how  to  do  her  work,  and  as 
she  was  fairly  conscientious  about  it, 
I  left  her  much  to  herself.  So  harmo- 
niously did  we  work  together  that  I  had 
even  boasted  a  little  to  the  Professor 
that  all  that  had  been  necessary  was 
to  look  at  the  problem  from  the  eco- 
nomic view.  I  believe  it  was  that  veiy 
evening  that  Lizzie,  as  the  Professor 
termed  it,  "handed  in  her  resignation." 

It  was  Monday  afternoon,  and  a  dear 
old  lady  friend  of  my  mother  had  come 
to  see  me  in  my  new  home.  I  had  never 
insisted  on  Lizzie's  serving  tea  to  every 
caller,  but  as  the  little  old  lady  looked 
very  much  fatigued  from  climbing  my 
three  flights  of  stairs,  I  slipt  into  the 
kitchen  and  asked  Lizzie  if  she  would 
bring  in  a  pot  of  tea  and  a  few  wafers. 
Lizzie  did  not  look  up  from  the  pota- 
toes she  was  paring,  nor  did  she  re- 
spond. But  soon  I  heard  the  kettle  be- 
ing placed  very  audibly  on  the  stove, 
and  a  little  later  a  very  untidy  tray 
was  brought  into  the  parlor  by  a  very 
untidy  maid.  After  dinner  I  went  to 
the  kitchen  to  talk  it  over,  but  Lizzie 
did  not  give  me  a  chance.  "I'll  be  going 
tomorrow,"  she  flung  at  me  over  her 
shoulder.  "I  have  never  before  been 
asked  to  serve  tea  on  a  wash-day." 

It  was  during  the  interregnum  that 
a  socialist  friend  of  mine  called,  and 
in  the  course  of  conversation,  as  is 
usual  with  American  housewives,  we 
swung  around  to  the  servant  question 
and  I  confided  to  her  my  recent  humil- 
iating experience.  My  friend  could 
scarcely  wait  for  me  to  finish,  so  eager 
was  she  to  explain  to  me  wherein  my 
error  lay.  It  seems  that  I  had  gone  at 
my  problem  all  wrong.  I  should  not 
have  emphasized  the  business  side  so 
much.  A  domestic  was  entirely  differ- 
ent from  a  shop-girl.  The  maid  in  your 
kitchen  came  into  much  more  intimate 
contact  with  her  employers  than  did 
the  factory  worker  or  salesgirl.  There- 
fore we  should  make  of  her  a  friend. 
It  was  not  enough  to  give  our  orders 
for  the  day  and  then  close  the  kitchen 
door    behind    us.    Did    I    know    Lizzie's 
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friends  and  where  she  went  eveninofs? 
Did  I  tell  her  funny  stories  on  Monday 
morning  to  disperse  the  blue  devils  that 
hovered  over  the  washtubs,  etc.,  etc.? 

Lizzie's  successor  was  a  colored  maid 
from  Virginia  and  she  came  while  the 
words  of  my  socialist  friend  were  still 
ringing  in  my  ears.  I  began  at  once  by 
trying  to  make  her  feel  at  home  and 
soon  had  learned  not  only  her  family 
history  but  that  of  all  her  friends,  for 
Mamie  was  willing  to  meet  me  half  way 
in  all  my  advances.  I  did  not  offer  to 
pay  her  extra  when  guests  came,  but  on 
Mondays  or  particularly  hard  days  I 
made  it  a  point  to  set  the  table  for 
lunch,  or  to  dry  the  dishes  for  her  at 
night.  On  the  whole  the  friendly  basis 
seemed  more  natural  and  more  satisfac- 
tory. Mamie's  stay  with  us  lasted  into 
the  second  year  and  several  months 
after  the  baby  came. 

Then  my  nurse  fell  ill  and  it  de- 
volved upon  me  to  carry  the  twenty- 
pound  baby  up  and  down  the  three 
flights  of  stairs  for  his  two  daily  out- 
ings; to  push  him  about  for  two-hour 
stretches,  besides  preparing  his  modified 
milk  and  attending  to  his  constant  needs 
as  I  was  accustomed  to  doing.  At  the 
end  of  three  days  I  found  I  must  turn 
somewhere  for  a  little  help.  "Mamie," 
I  said,  "can  you  help  me  out  for  a  week 
by  doing  the  daily  baby  wash?  It  won't 
take  you  more  than  half  an  hour  a 
day."  Surely  this  was  not  much  to  ask 
of  a  friend!  I  remember  very  well  the 
reply  Mamie  made  and  the  tone  in 
which  it  was  given  had  in  it  no  note 
of  affection. 

"I  didn't  come  here  to  take  care  of 
babies,  Mrs.  P .  I  can't  do  no  wash- 
ing 'cept  Mondays.  You  all  must  talk 
business  with  me." 

So  it  seems  after  all  it  was  not  a 
friendly  basis  that  she  wanted. 

I  suppose  it  was  my  utter  despera- 
tion, after  two  years  more  of  strug- 
gling with  the  problem,  that  made  the 
idea  of  trying  a  Japanese  student  for  a 
general  houseworker  float  to  the  sur- 
face of  my  subconsciousness.  Picking 
up  a  newspaper  I  ran  my  eye  down  a 
column  which  had  attracted  my  atten- 
tion. "Situations  Wanted — Male,"  and 
discovered  to  my  surprize  some  ten  Jap- 
anese were  advertising  for  situations 
to  do  cooking,  valeting,  or  general 
housework.  Among  them  were  two  stu- 
dents, one  of  whom  was  in  charge  of 
my  kitchen  two  days  later.  It  was  en- 
tirely experimental  on  our  part.  I  re- 
member the  Professor  and  I  took  coun- 
sel together  with  many  misgivings  over 
the  subject  of  wages.  Would  he  be  in- 
sulted if  we  offered  him  the  same 
amount  that  we  had  paid  Lizzie,  Annie 
or  Mamie,  and  which  was  all  the  family 
budget  could  possibly  sustain?  But 
when  we  came  to  make  arrangements 
with  him  we  found  that  wages  were  of 
little  object  provided  he  could  have 
from  two  to  four  every  afternoon 
to  attend  his  school.  Of  course  he 
couldn't  do  the  washing  and  ironing, 
but  even  with  a  maid  I  had  found  it 
necessary  now  to  have  a  laundress  come 
in  one  day  a  week  and  keep  our  three 
babies  sweet  and  clean. 

So  Yama,  a  little,  short,  stocky  fel- 
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THESE  PNEUMATIC 
TIRES  GUARANTEED 
PUNCTURE-PROOF! 
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the  service  sensation  of  motordom — the 
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Look  up  "Lee  Tires"  in 
your  Telephone  Directory 


low  with  bright  eyes,  came  to  be  our 
houseman,  and  from  the  moment  he  en- 
tered our  home  the  tense  atmosphere 
which  had  hung  over  the  kitchen 
cleared  and  an  era  of  harmony  and 
good  will  set  in.  Yama  stayed  with  us 
two  years,  until  he  took  his  diploma  at 
the  business  college  and  went  to  take 
a  business  position  in  New  York,  i.e., 
two  years  excepting  summers.  With  the 
greatest  tact  and  courtesy  he  explained 
to  me  that  during  the  summer  he  must 
work  in  a  larger  family  so  as  to  earn 
enough  money  to  pay  his  tuition  for  the 
coming  term  in  college.  Thru  my  laun- 
dress I  learned  that  he  took  a  place  as 
chef  at  a  large  watering  place,  where 
he  received  sixty  dollars  a  month.  He 
was  too  polite  to  tell  me  himself.  Chef 
he  could  easily  call  himself,  for  he  was 
a  culinary  artist.  In  fact,  all  the  work 
went  like  clockwork.  It  was  done  well, 
promptly,  and  pleasantly.  Nor  did 
Yama  hesitate  to  help  in  many  other 
ways,  such  as  carrying  the  babies  up 
and  down  stairs,  pressing  the  Profes- 
sor's Sunday  trousers  or  paying  my 
provision  bills.  He  not  only  did  more 
than  the  average  maid,  but  had  plenty 
of  time  to  do  his  school  work  besides. 
I  can  remember  now  how  queer  it 
sounded  hearing  him  practising  on  his 
typewriter  in  the  kitchen  every  morn- 
ing from  eleven  to  twelve. 

It  did  not  seem  possible  that  we  could 
ever  duplicate  Yama  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  ever  have  from  the  standpoint 
of  pure  efficiency,  but  as  I  look  back 
now  over  the  ten  years  since  we  have 
had  Japanese  students  in  our  home  I 
cannot  remember  one  discourteous 
word,  one  suggestion  of  complaint,  or 
one  act  of  disloyalty. 

I  remember  especially  one  rather 
young  boy  unusually  eager  to  learn  who 
agreed  to  come  to  us  if  the  Professor 
and  I  would  each  give  him  one  half- 
hour  a  week  in  which  to  question  us 
concerning  America.  With  shoes  nicely 
polished,  creased  trousers,  immacu- 
late linen,  and  no  vestige  left  of  the 
cook,  he  would  come  to  the  library 
door  in  the  evening,  often  bringing 
with  him  a  list  of  written  questions. 
Oftentimes  it  was  merely  a  question 
of  English  grammar  that  puzzled  him; 
again  he  would  wish  to  discuss  co-edu- 
cation, woman  suffrage,  or  the  artificial 
feeding  of  infants. 

Altho  they  differ  greatly  in  efficiency, 
most  Japanese  boys  are  quick  to  learn, 
and  with  one  exception  we  have  found 
them  neat  and  clean.  The  exception  was 
Naka,  a  poet  and  playwright,  a  dream- 
er among  dreamers. 

I  have  never  known  such  reckless 
confusion  as  reigned  among  his  pots 
and  kettles,  yet  he  was  the  soul  of  kind- 
ness and  most  zealous  to  do  his  work 
well,  altho  he  could  not  keep  his 
thoughts  on  it.  One  day  while  serving 
lunch  he  suddenly  placed  the  macaroni 
on  the  table  and  stood  spellbound,  look- 
ing at  the  baby  in  his  high  chair.  Fi- 
nally he  turned  to  the  Professor. 

"Excuse.  Where  is  heaven?" 

The  Professor  hesitated  a  moment, 
but  Naka  did  not  wait  for  his  reply. 

"I  think  here,"  he  said  simply,  point- 
ing to  the  baby,  and  then  went  on  serv- 
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ing  the  lunch.  Naka  had  to  go,  and 
after  him  we  had  Shinto,  an  ai't  stu- 
dent, who  used  to  decorate  our  table  in 
winter  with  a  bouquet  of  twigs  whose 
beauty  of  line  we  had  never  before 
noticed;  Nakamora,  a  young  medical 
student;  Okiguchi,  studying  architec- 
ture, and  countless  others. 

So,  like  many  other  American  fam- 
ilies today,  we  have  solved  the  servant 
problem  by  not  keeping  servants,  but 
we  do  not  do  the  work  ourselves.  These 
ambitious  boys  from  Japan  are  seeking 
just  what  the  average  housework  girl 
utterly  ignores,  namely,  a  comfortable 
home.  They  are  keen  enough  to  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  saving  the  expense 
of  room  and  board,  and  having  from 
their  wages  ample  pocket  money  for 
incidentals  during  the  academic  year. 
They  are  intelligent  enough  to  know 
how  to  dovetail  housework  and  school- 
work  so  that  neither  suffers,  and  seem 
to  enjoy  the  opportunity  of  observing 
American  customs. 

The  Professor's  mother,  out  in  Ohio, 
would  not  be  convinced  but  that  it  cost 
us  more  to  keep  a  man  than  a  maid 
servant. 

"What  more  can  I  write  to  her?"  I 
asked  the  Professor  in  dismay,  when, 
utterly  disregarding  my  careful  figur- 
ing she  still  insisted  that  we  were  out 
of  pocket.  "Because,"  I  began,  doubt- 
fully, "it  may  be  that  we  are,  for  of 
course  I  have  to  pay  a  little  more  to 
the  laundress  than  when  Mamie  helped 
with  the  ironing." 

The  Professor  was  halfway  down  the 
walk.  He  always  escaped  when  the  bal- 
ancing of  accounts  came  up.  "Well,  for 
my  part,"  he  called  back,  "if  we  arc 
throwing  money  away  I  had  rather 
throw  it  into  brains  than  bonnets." 

And  as  usual  I  agreed  with  the  Pro- 
fessor. 


Color   Music 

BY  G.   W.   HARRIS 

"Prometheus — A  Poem  of  Fire,"  by 
Alexander  Nikolaevich  Scriabin,  had 
its  first  complete  performance  at  the 
last  concert  of  the  Russian  Symphony 
Orchestra,  in  Carnegie  Hall,  New 
York,  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  is  sched- 
uled for  performance  in  several  other 
cities  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada to  be  visited  by  this  orchestra 
on  its  spring  tour.  This  composition 
is  the  newest  and  to  date  the  great- 
est and  most  amazing  of  tonal  curios- 
ities, not  alone  because  it  is  the  most 
audacious  departure  from  all  recog- 
nized methods  and  styles  in  music,  but 
also  because  this  Russian  composer 
seeks  to  combine  colors  with  sounds 
and  so  to  operate  on  the  two  senses 
of  sight  and  hearing  at  the  same  in- 
stant. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  some  few 
persons  have  asserted  their  ability  to 
see  color  in  music.  And  in  recent  years 
several  eminent  musicians  and  scien- 
tists have  busied  themselves  on  the 
new  art  of  mobile  color,  or  "color 
music."  That  a  psychological  affinity  be- 
tween sound  and  color  is  felt  by  sensi- 
tive artists  and  musicians  at  least  is 
indicated  by  the  use  of  such   common 
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The  White  Mountains 

of  New  Hampshire 

A  vacation  thousands  of  feet  above  the  heat  and 
dust  of  summer,   in  the  New  England  Alps. 

Mountain  air  that  will  make  you  over  in  a  week. 

Scenery  of  unimaginable  beauty,  hundred-mile 
views,    famous    natural  wonders. 

Golf,tennis,  motoring,  climbing,  riding  on  the  crest  of  New 
England.  Delightful  social  life. 
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Choosing  the  Right  Career 

Greater  from  year  to  year  is  the  demand  for  trained  men  and  women 
along  technical  lines.  This  country  with  its  tremendous  industrial 
growth  draws  heavily  upon  the  supply  of  trained  workers.  The  Vo- 
cational Schools  are  thoroughly  equipped  to  give  this  training.  To 
assist  Independent  readers  in  selecting  the  proper  Courses  and 
Schools  and  Vocational  Aids  of  all  kinds,  the  Vocational  Bureau  of 

The  Independent  Efficiency  Service 

stands  ready  to  answer  any  questions  of  this  description  without  charge. 
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terms  of  expression  as  the  painter's 
"note  of  color"  and  the  musician's  "tone 
picture."  But  hitherto  no  such  ambitious 
combination  of  sounds  and  colors  as 
Scriabin's  "Poem  of  Fire"  has  been  at- 
tempted. Scriabin  adopts  an  arbitrary 
color  scale,  in  which  each  tint  is  made 
to  represent  a  certain  definite  musical 
note.  The  following  table  lists  the  colors 
he  uses  in  this  curious  arrangement,  in 
the  order  of  the  chromatic  scale  of  a 
middle  octave,  with  the  frequency  of 
sound  waves  for  each  tone  of  the  scale: 

Vibrations       Scriabin's 
Key.  per  Second     Color  Scale 

r   (miflcUe) 2.56  Red 

("  sharp 277  Violet 

1) 208  Yellow 

I)  sharp 81$)  Steel 

E 841  Pearl  V^^hite 

F 362  Deep  Red 

F  sharp 88.3  Blue 

G 405  Orange 

G  sharp 426  Purple 

A 447  Green 

A  sharp 469  Steel    (repeated) 

B 490  Pearl   Blue 

In  the  performance  at  Carnegie  Hall 
these  colors,  singly  and  in  all  sorts  of 
combinations  as  conditioned  by  double 
note  and  chord  mixtures,  were  shown  on 
a  screen  made  of  gauze  strips  which  was 
placed  at  the  back  of  the  platform.  The 
hall  was  darkened,  and  to  the  accompan- 
iment of  weird  and  unprecedented  surg- 
ings  and  explosions  of  tone  from  an 
orchestra  of  a  hundred  players  this 
screen  was  animated  by  flowing  and 
blending  colors,  all  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow  and  many  others  not  in  the 
spectrum,  ranging  from  bluish  white  to 
dark  olive  green  and  somber  purples. 
The  effect  was  that  of  a  miniature  au- 
rora  borealis,  only  that  the  lights  did 
not  appear  to  form  arcs  or  rays  but 
were  nebulous  and  without  shape. 
.  These  colors  were  "played"  by  means 
of  a  keyboard  with  fifteen  keys,  fol- 
lowing Scriabin's  written  "score."  In 
operation  each  key  when  prest  closes 
an  electric  circuit  which  lights  an  incan- 
descent lamp  of  the  desired  color,  and 
the  color  is  diffused  in  the  gauze  screen. 
The  instrument  has  also  two  pedals 
which  control  a  rheostat,  thus  varying 
at  will  the  intensity  of  the  colors.  The 
instrument  is  the  invention  of  Preston 
S.  Millar,  who  is  general  manager  of 
the  Electrical  Testing  Laboratories, 
and  who  calls  his  color  organ  a 
"chromola." 

Probably,  as  Mr.  Millar  says,  the  re- 
stricted scale  on  which  the  color  effects 
had  to  be  produced  prevented  anything 
like  an  adequate  realization  of  the  com- 
poser's intention.  Undoubtedly  for  such 
realization  the  whole  auditorium  should 
be  flooded  with  color,  as  it  is  filled  with 
sound,  and  the  orchestra  with  its  fire-fly 
dark  lamps  on  music  racks  should  be 
completely  hidden  from  sight.  Also,  it 
must  be  said  that  the  emotional  effect 
on  present-day  spectator-auditors  would 
be  one  of  greater  artistic  pleasure  if 
this  "color  music"  were  linked  with 
tonal  music  which  did  not  set  at  naught 
the  old  major  and  minor  scales  and  all 
their  derivative  harmonies.  Yet  the  at- 
tempt at  a  combination  of  sound  and 
color  to  form  a  new  art  is  a  most  in- 
teresting experiment  and  whither  it 
may  lead  no  man  can  say. 
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EFFICIENCY 

QUESTION  BOX 

CONDUCTED  BY 

EDWARD     EARLE     PURINTON 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE 

INDEPENDENT     EFFICIENCY      SERVICE 

Questions  on  health,  work,  business, 
home  and  everyday  life  will  be  answered 
by  Mr.  Purinton,  in  so  far  as  may  be 
possible,  thru  the  Question  Box  or  by 
personal  letter.  Please  confine  questions 
to  one  sheet.  When  books,  institutions, 
manufactures,  and  other  aids  to  effi- 
ciency are  mentioned,  they  are  not  yiec- 
essarily  endorsed.  The  Service,  being  a 
clearing-house  of  information,  assumes 
no  responsibility  for  others. 

74.  Mr.  W.  C.  H.,  Florida.  '"Please  advise  me 
thru  the  Question  Box  if  one  can  possibly  be 
too  optimistic.  It  is  to  my  mind  apparent  that 
much  of  the  so-called  "New  Thought'  is  fake — 
and  extremely   illogical." 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  beiug  an  un- 
mitigated optimist — blind,  rash,  flippant, 
weak  and  selfish,  unable  to  cope  with  the 
stern  grind  of  things  and  feebly  taking 
refuge  in  a  good-luck  formula.  Optimism 
without  common  sense  is  a  balloon  without 
ballast — only  its  descent  is  quicker  than  its 
ascent.  Optimism  without  forethought  is 
an  engine  off  the  track  and  still  running ; 
oi)timism  without  sympathy  is  a  boat  with 
one  oar ;  optimism  without  any  needful 
human  trait  is  a  dangerous  instrument  of 
progress.  We  forget  how  slowly  nature 
works — it  may  be  years  before  today's 
thought  assumes  visible  shape.  But  if  we 
picture  Happiness  clearly  enough,  and 
frame  it  with  strong,  coherent  action,  our 
lives  will  gradually  change  of  themselves 
till  the  colors  all  blend  with  our  dream  and 
desire.  Optimism  is  not  talking,  or  even 
smiling — but  knowing,  doing,  waiting. 


75.  Mr.  F.  M.,  Tennessee.  "Do  you  believe  the 
ideas  advocated  by  Mr.  Fletcher  to  be  sound  ? 
I  have  been  studying  the  matter  for  years,  but 
am  very  much  puzzled.  Ought  one  to  reject  thf 
coarse  matter  in   food   or  swallow   it?" 

Horace  Fletcher  has  probably  done  as 
much  for  the  American  stomach  as  any 
other  man  living.  We  are  the  "quick-lunch" 
nation  of  the  world,  which  means  the  quick- 
dyspepsia  nation.  His  doctrine,  briefly 
stated,  is  as  follows :  "Eat  little ;  enjoy 
much ;  masticate  thoroly ;  have  small  va- 
riety but  unlimited  choice  of  edibles ;  let 
hunger  be  your  only  guide ;  leave  drugs  un- 
molested ;  heal  yourself ;  and  above  all, 
cheer  up !"  A  mighty  sensible  philosophy 
and  plan  of  life — but  one  that  may  be  car- 
ried to  unwise  extremes.  A  man  can't  cheer 
up  with  his  gaze  glued  on  his  insides — they 
aren't  pretty. 

The  chronic  Fletcherite  thinks  too  much 
about  his  stomach — he  is  as  over-an.xious  as 
the  customary  eater  is  under-informed. 
Trepidation  at  meal-time  is  a  veritable 
psychic  vinegar.  And  the  modern  hygienist 
uses  vinegar  sparingly.  Moreover,  the  tend- 
ency of  Fletcherism  is  to  coddle  the  stom- 
ach ;  a  robust  appetite  gets  more  good  mt 
of  corned  beef  and  cabbage  than  a  weak 
one  does  out  of  eggs  and  milk.  The  stomach 
is  a  muscle,  and  the  way  to  keep  a  muscle 
strong  is  to  exercize  it.  During  the  hours 
when  your  body  or  brain  is  working,  cut 
down  your  food-supplv  to  the  last  possible 
notch  ;  but  when  the  need  for  concentration 
is  over  and  you  have  time  for  rest,  eat  a 
good  dinner  and  be  thoroly  satisfied  before 
you  leave  the  table.  If  necessary,  take  a 
short  fast  and  restore  normal  hunger ;  but 
don't  try  to  eat  with  the  idea  of  starving 
in  the  back  of  your  head. 

The  "coarse  matter"  in  natural  food  was 
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BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON.  MASS. 

Only  a  sliort  walk  from  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  and 
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THE  BOYS  AND 
GIRLS 

and  their  parents  who  read  The 
Independent  are  now  seeking  in- 
formation regarding  the  most 
desirable 

SUMMER  CAMPS 

You  will  reach  them  quickly  and 
cheaply  through  The  Independ- 
ent's advertising  columns. 


THE  SPA  SANATORIUM 

A.  I.  Thayer.  M.D.,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.,  near  Saratoga  Springs. 
Refined,  homelike,  well  equipped.  New  balh  house,  swimming 
pool.     Electric  and  Nauheim  baths.     Booklets. 


EASTON  SANITARIUM. 

for  treatment  of  Elderly  People  needing  skilled 
oare  and  attention;  also  for  nervous  and  mentally 
ill.  Superior  location.  Visit  here  before  select- 
ing a  place  elsewhere,  or  call  up  Dr.  Kinney  for 
narticulars.        Phone    106.    Easton,    Pa. 
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QUEEN  OF  SEA  TRIPS 

Excursion  Fares 

Boston  and  Jacksonville  -       -  $45. OO 

Boston  and  Norfolk     -       -       -  22.00 

Philadelphia  and  Boston  -       -  21. OO 

Philadelphia  and  Jacksonville  39.00 

Baltimore  and  Boston         -       -  25.00 

Baltimore  and  Jacksonville     -  35. OO 

Including     meals     and     .'Stateroom     berth     on 
Steamer.      Fine   steamers.      Best   service. 

Send   for    particulars. 

MERCHANTS  &  MINERS  TRANS.  CO. 

W.    P.    Turner,    G.    P.    A.,    Baltimore.    Md. 
"Finest   Coastwise   Trips   in    the   World." 
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For 

Your 

Vacation 

Glacier 
National  Park! 

In  this  tremendous  out-of-door-  | 

land   a  glorious  vacation   is  I 

awaiting  you.  | 

Vacations  to  suit  every  taste  are  | 
possible.  You  may  tour  the  Park 

by  auto-stage, on  horse-back  or  a-  | 

foot.  You  may  stop  at  luxurious  | 

mountain  hotels  and  delightful  | 
chalet  groups,  or  in  a  pack  sack 

you  may  "take  your  hotel  with  | 

you."  I 

Vacations  "over  trails  a-foot"  need  cost     | 
no  more  than  $1  per  day. 
Low  round  trip  fares  to  Glacier  Park 
are  in  effect.  \ 

California  Expositions 
via  Glacier  Park 

By  overland  trains  to  Pacific  Nortiiwest — enroute 
a  tour  of  Glacier  Park — aboard  steamships  Great 
Nortliern  and  Northern  Pacific  to  San  Francisco — 
going  or  returning  travel  this  "Great  Northern  way." 

Send  for  new  free  Glacier  Park  Literature  and 
Expositions  Folder.     Clip  the  coupon  and  mail. 

a. H.  A.  NOBLE,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 
'"''■'JH"l'f-W  ST.   PAUL 

RneA^     ^1        C-  W.  PITTS,  Geu.  Agt. 

-■thEB"  I  Passenger  Department 

NO"    .a/»Y  I  210  So.  Clark  Street,  CHICAGO 

RA'^'^       ■         STEPHEN  LOUNSBERY 

II Mt.iM      General  Agent,  Pass.  Dept. 

mrHinii'iinituj     H84  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 


m  H.  A.    NOBLE,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.,  Great  Northern 
^  Railway,  Department  53.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

H  Send  literature  about  Glacier  National   Park  and 
H  Great  Northern  Railway's  Exposition  tours. 


Name  . . 
Address. 

■in 


ROUND    THE    WORLD  TOURS 

The  Best  Regular  Services 
to  EGYPT,  INDIA,  CHINA, 
PHILIPPINES,  JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEA- 
LAND. Round  World  Trips 
and  Winter  Tours  in  INDIA. 
PENINSULAR  &  ORIEN- 
TAL S.N.  CO. 

Full  information  from 

CUNARD  LINE,  24  Stale  St.,  N.  Y. 


Golf,  Tennis,  Boating,  Bathing  and  Cycling 

Tours  Include  Hotels.  Shore  Excursions 
Lowest  Rates 

Twin  Screw  S.  S.  "BERMUDIAN, "  10,518  tons 
displacement.  Electric     fans,    wireless    tel?er,-ipllv- 

Fastest,  newest  and  only  Steamer  landing 
passengers  at   the  dock  in  Bermuda  without 

transfer. 

For  illustrated  pamphlets  with  information  apply  to 

A.  E.  OUTERBRIDGE  &  CO.,  Agents  Quebec 
S.  S.  Co.,  Ltd.,  29  Broadway,  New  York. 
THOS.  COOK  &  SON,  2'15  Broadway,  or  any 
Ticket  Ag-ent. 


I)ut  there  to  be  used.  If  you  swallow  noth- 
ing but  what  has  been  redueed  to  liijuid, 
the  peristaltic  and  intestinal  activities  of 
digestion  won't  have  the  proper  stimulus, 
and  won't  do  the  propei'  work.  Yet  all 
starches,  sweets  and  fats  must  be  liqueHed 
thru  mastication — and  here  Fletcherism  is 
right.  Make  this  discrimination  :  Whatever 
is  soluble,  chew  till  it  swallows  itself ;  what- 
ever is  insoluble,  chew  fine  and  swallow 
according  to  your  instinct.  If  you  like  the 
peel  of  oranges  or  apples,  a  little  of  it  is 
probably  just  what  you  need.  And  certainly 
the  fiber  of  corn,  oats  and  wheat  is  bene- 
ficial to  the  average  digestion. 

Special  ailments  i)reclude  all  rough  ele- 
ments from  the  alimentary  tract.  So  that 
if  you  are  troubled  with  gastritis,  intes- 
tinal catarrh,  or  any  other  local  difficulty 
producing  extreme  sensitiveness,  it  would 
be  well  to  omit  coarse  foods  temporarily. 

Fletcherism  is  good,  as  a  meiins  of  re- 
discovering your  natural  tastes  and  desires. 
But  every  ism  must  be  ruled  by  the  I.  Let 
us  thank  Mr.  Fletcher  with  all  our  heart — 
then  pass  on  to  individual  supremacy. 


76.  A  Western  Clergyman.  "How  do  you  re- 
gard the  efficacy  of  a  religious  campaign  waged 
on  the  lines  of  a  'Billy'  Sunday  type  of  evan- 
gelist ?  Are  its  results  permanent  ?  When  several 
ministers  favor  it,  and  the  minority  in  a  city  op- 
poses it,  how  shall  the  question  be  settled  ?  Can 
efficiency  in  religion  be  measured  by  ordinary 
standards?" 

Mr.  Sunday  is  a  theological  mustard  plas- 
ter and  he  lias  both  the  virtues  and  the 
vices  of  that  noble  institution.  We  fail  to 
discern  spiritual  balm  in  him.  But,  not 
knowing  his  heart,  we  cannot  judge  him. 
His  mission,  however,  seems  to  be  not  so 
much  to  save  men  from  being  lost  as  to 
save  ministers  from  being  lukewarm.  He  is 
injecting  brilliancy,  bravery  and  energy 
into  the  church  :  this  alone  justifies  almost 
any   extreme  and   precipitate  method. 

Why  not  ask  the  clergymen  who  have 
joined  the  Sunday  crusade  in  other  cities 
how  far  the  church,  the  community  and 
the  "converts"  have  been  helped ;  what  per- 
manent spiritual  gain  has  been  achieved  ; 
and  whether  they  are  now  glad  or  sorry 
they  supported  the  Sunday  revival?  The 
st:itistical  department  of  Mr.  Sunday's  own 
organization  should  be  able  to  furnish  all 
the  data  you  require. 


77.  Mr.  W.  H.  W.,  New  York.  "I  am  asked  to 
take  charge  of  a  telephone  exchange  in  a  section 
serving  about  5000  people.  Thru  inefficient  man- 
agement the  business  is  in  very  bad  shape.  I 
have  had  ten  years'  experience  as  a  civil  engi- 
neer, but  no  experience  in  telephone  manage- 
ment. Will  you  please  suggest  books  or  articles 
on   Telephone   Efficiency  ?" 

A  trade  journal  called  Telephony  is,  we 
understand.  i>ublished  in  Chicago.  Another 
is  The  Telephone  Engineer,  also  in  Chicago. 
Get  copies  and  study  them  for  possible 
ideas  or  methods.  Are  you  not  somewhat 
rash  in  attempting  to  manage  a  business 
with  which  you  are  unfamiliar?  Books  that 
may  show  you  the  complexity  of  your  task, 
while  giving  general  information,  are  Cas- 
son's  History  of  the  Telephone,  Kempster's 
American  Telephone  Practice,  and  Abbott's 
Telephony  (six  volumes).  Any  large  book- 
seller should  obtain  them  for  you. 


78.  Mrs.  G.  B.  M.,  Illinois.  "Can  one,  and  how, 
prevent  loss  of  memory  with  advancing  years  ?" 

Loss  of  memory  is  loss  of  superficiality. 
It  would  be  a  mercy  if  we  could  not  re- 
member a  hundredth  part  of  the  things  we 
do.  That  which  leaves  an  impress  on 
the  soul  can  never  be  forgotten.  You  can 
teach  your  brain  to  recall  things — if  yoii 
can  spare  the  time.  But  your  soul  re- 
members only  that  which  helps  your  de- 
velopment. And  the  number  of  things  you 
forget  shows  how  many  things  were  useless. 

Names  may  fade  away — but  names  are 
only  words.  Dates  and  figures  may  grow 
confused — but  dates  and  figures  halt  the 
Eternal,  circumscribe  the  Limitless.  Even 
the  faces  of  dear  friends  may  stir  no  sign 
of  recognition — but  what  of  their  life's 
message  graven  on  the  heart?  When  recall- 
ing ceases,  realizing  begins.  The  passing  of 
tlie  form  of  tilings  may  denote  the  coming 
of  the  spirit.  When  love  is  universal,  mem- 
ory   will    be   immortal.    For    when   love    is 


The  New 
Domestic  Science 

Do  you  know  how  to  cater  to  a  fin- 
icky appetite?  Do  you  know  how  to  feed 
people  who  need  to  be  careful  what  they 
eat?  Do  you  understand  feeding  a 
family  for  efficiency?  Are  you  familiar 
with  the  "balanced  ration"?  If  not, 
you  may  learn  all  of  these  things  from 
"The  New  Cookery"  by  Miss  Lenna 
Frances  Cooper — Chief  Dietitian  of  the 
Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  where  scien- 
tific diet  has  been  developed  to  the  high- 
est point.  In  her  book,  Miss  Cooper 
tells  you  how  to  cater  to  finicky  appe- 
tites— how  to  feed  people  who  have  to  be 
careful  what  they  eat — how  to  feed  a 
family  for  efficiency — and  all  about  the 
"balanced  ration."  The  book  also  in- 
cludes complete  invalid  diets — delicate 
dishes,    tempting    yet    harmless. 

Over  300  pages,  including  numerous  illustra- 
tions, with  700  recipes  for  soups,  relishes,  en- 
trees, roasts,  ytews,  salads,  vegetables,  pies, 
cakes,  breads,  pastries,  preserves,  sauces,  ices, 
and  other  dainty  and  substantial  dishes.  The 
regular  price  of  this  book  in  board  covers  is 
$1..50,  but  to  give  her  work  wide  distribution. 
Miss  Cooper  permits  a  library  paper  edition  to 
sell  for  only  $1.00.  Order  today.  You  take  no 
risk  because,  if  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied,  the 
book  'nay  be  returned  for  prompt  refund.  Order 
from — 

Good  Health  Publishing  Co., 

305  W.  Main  St.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


WHEN  YOU  GO  TO 

CALIFORNIA— 

every  Wells  Fargo 
office  is  your  trust- 
worthy friend  and 
informant. 

We  have  pavilions 
on  the  grounds  of 
both  expositions  pro- 
vided with  rest  and 
-writing  rooms  and 
many  other  facilities 
for  the  use  of  pur- 
chasers of 

WELLS  FARGO 

TRAVELERS  CHECKS 

Guide-booki  to  both  Expositioiu  on  application  to 
FINANCIAL  DEPARTMENT    5I  BROADWAY    NEW  YORK 

APARTMENT    FURNISHED— 

Will  sub-let  a  splendid,  well  furnished 
apartment  in  beautiful  Flatbush  during 
June,  July,  August  and  September. 
Address  Box  F,  care  of  The  Independ- 
ent, New  York. 

JUST   ONE-HALF   THE    PRICE 

will  buy  an  organ  and  bench  seat  in  perfect 
condition;  has  32  stops  and  inner  player;  can  be 
played  with  or  without  music  rolls;  occupies  the 
space  of  a  large  upright  piano.  Only  reason  for 
selling  is  I  am  unable  to  enjoy  it.  100  rolls  of 
music,  mostly  standard  selections,  free  to  the 
purchaser.  Can  be  seen  and  heard  at  536  Mon- 
roe St.,  Brooklyn,  near  Lewis  Ave.  H.  N.  D., 
care  of  The  Independent,   New   York. 
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universal,  we  shall  value  only  the  thing  we 
feel.  And  that  we  always  remember. 

Why  do  you  look  backward,  and  strain 
for  a  dim  sight  of  the  past?  Are  j'ou  filling 
the  present  with  eager,  strong,  purposeful 
activity?  Are  you  building  steadily  for  the 
future — yours,  or  that  of  your  dear  ones? 
Do  you  faithfully  cherish  a  many-sided  in- 
terest in  life,  adding  your  utmost  to  the 
weal  of  your  community?  Let  the  past  go. 
It  is  gone.  Make  your  marching  orders 
"Right  about  face!"  Then  swing  into  step 
with  the  youthful  battalions  of  those  who 
chant  not'their  years  but  their  hopes. 


79.  Mrs.  W.  M.  K.,  Kansas.  "My  husband  and 
I  have  been  country  school  teachers.  Began  farm- 
ing on  borrowed  capital  three  years  ago,  pros- 
pered in  spite  of  short  crops  ;  hope  to  have  our 
farm  well  equipped  and  paid  for  in  another  three 
years,  thus  insuring  small  income.  But  farming 
is  distasteful  to  us  both,  as  it  allows  small  op- 
portunity for  personal  development.  Can  you 
suggest  some  other  occupation  for  which  my  hus- 
band might  be  preparing,  at  home,  in  the  next 
three  years?" 

Do  you  understand  scientific  farming? 
Do  yoii  know  that  in  the  United  States  the 
average  number  of  bushels  per  acre  is  six- 
teen of  wheat  and  ninety-two  of  potatoes, 
while  in  Germany  it  is  tweuty-r"'ht  of 
wheat  and  two  hundred  of  potatoes?  If  you 
could  learn  to  double  your  crops,  and  de- 
vote the  extra  income  to  self-improvement. 
would  not  farm  life  be  more  interesting? 
Write  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
AYashington  for  all  available  information 
on   intensive,   extensive,   scientific   farming. 

The  most  desirable  new  work  for  your 
husband  would  seem  to  be  that  of  teacher 
in  some  state  agricultural  college,  or  su- 
pervisor and  lecturer  for  an  agricultural 
experiment  station,  or  official  in  one  of  the 
granges  recently  becoming  so  popular 
among  farmers.  Write  for  catalogs  of  all 
the  state  universities  and  colleges  in  the 
West,  find  which  have  agricultural  depart- 
ments, and  study  possibilities  from  this 
new  angle.  If  you  can  make  of  your  land 
an  ideal  demonstration  farm,  in  the  next 
three  years,  by  correspondence  study  or 
otherwise,  your  husband  should  easily  find 
a  position  as  teacher  or  demonstrator  of 
scientific  farming.  We  understand  that  such 
positions  are  in  excess  of  trained  men  to 
fill  them. 


80.  Mrs.  A.  L.,  New  York.  "What  is  the  best 
manual  of  ethical  and  moral  instruction  for 
children  ?" 

The  Bible.  A  list  of  more  modern  books 
might,  however,  be  obtained  from  the  sec- 
retarv  of  the  Ethical  Culture  Society,  Cen- 
tral Park  West,  New  York. 


81.  Mr.  J.  E.  D.,  New  Hampshire.  "Do  you 
know  of  any  reliable  person  or  institution  con- 
ducting a  correspondence  course  that  can  teach 
the  individual  how  to  increase  bodily  efficiency 
by  making  proper  use  of  such  agencies  as  fresh 
air,  diet,  exercize,  bathing,  and  other  drugless 
means  to  improve  health?  Is  it  possible  to  cor- 
rect unhealthy  conditions  of  the  various  organs 
and  functions,  blood  and  nerves,  by  such  means 
of  advice  by  mail?" 

Ofiicially,  we  do  not  guarantee  the  relia- 
bility of  any  institution  or  individaul.  Per- 
sonally, I  know  of  many  cases  where  the 
health  has  been  improved,  even  chronic  dis- 
ease apparently  cured,  by  correspondence 
methods  of  instruction  and  advice.  Among 
the  noted  specialists  in  this  field  are  Alois 
P.  Swoboda.  Aeolian  Hall,  New  York  ;  Dr. 
Charles  E.  Page.  Tremont  street.  Boston  ; 
Eugene  Christian,  F.  S.  D.,  21.3  West 
Seventy-ninth  street.  New  York  ;  Dr.  J.  H. 
Tilden,  Denver.  Colorado  ;  Dr.  J.  Lambert 
Disney,  president  International  Health  In- 
stitute, Philadelphia.  A  health  course  for 
women  is  offered  by  Susanna  Cocroft,  Mich- 
igan boulevard,  Chicago. 

In  acute  disorders  of  the  vital  organs,  it 
is  our  opinion  that  nothing  can  take  the 
place  of  a  personal  diagnosis  by  a  competent 
physician.  Even  in  such  cases,  however. 
a  good  course  of  lessons  in  right  habits  of 
living  should  be  of  great  value.  Where  the 
condition  is  purely  functional,  such  as 
nervousness,  emaciation  or  obesity,  sleep- 
lessness, mild  indigestion,  constipation  or 
rheumatism,  a  satisfactory  cure  might  rea- 
sonably be  had  thru  instructions  by  mail 
from  the  right  specialist. 


INFORMATION     ! 


The  Independent  invites  inquiries  from  its  readers,  and  will  gladly  answer 
all  questions  pertaining  to  Travel  for  pleasure,  iiealth  or  business ;  the 
best  hotels,  large  and  small;  the  best  routes  to  reach  them,  and  the  cost; 
trips  by  land  and  sea;  tours  domestic  and  foreign.  This  Department 
is  under  the  supervision  of  the  BERTHA  RUFFNER  HOTEL 
BUREAU,  widely  and  favorably  known  because  of  the  personal  knowl- 
edge possessed  by  its  management  regarding  hotels  everywhere.  Offices  at 
Hotel  McAlpin,  Broadway  and  34th  street.  New  York,  and  Hotel  Stewart, 
San  Francisco.  Cal.,  where  personal  inquiry  may  be  made.  Address 
inquiries    by    mail    to    INFORMATION,   The   Independent,    New   York. 
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THE  AMERICAN  NAUHEIM 


The  Only  American  "Cure"  Giving  the  Nauheim 
Baths  with  a  Natural,  lodo-ferruginous  Radio- 
active Brine. 


The  GLEN  SPRINGS 

Midway  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Hudson. 


A  Mineral  Springs  Health  Resort  and 
Hotel.  Open  All  The  Year.  Five 
Minutes'     Walk    From    Watkins    Glen. 

A   Thousand  Miles   of   Good   Roads  radiate 
Fishing,     Music,    Dancing.      Well-kept    and 


through  the  Lake  Region.     Automobiling,     Boating, 
sporty   Golf  Course,  Tennis   Courts,  Putting  Greens 

are  given  under  the  direction  of  physicians.  Complete  Hydrotherapeutic  Mechanical  and 
Electrical  Equipment.  For  the  treatment  of  heart  disease,  rheumatism,  gout,  diabetes,  obes- 
ity, neuralgia,  digestive  disorders,  anemia,  neurasthenia,  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  liver 

and  kidneys,  we  ofier  advantages  unsurpassed  in  this  country  or  Europe. 

For  descriptive  booklets  address  WM.  E.  LEFFINGWELL.  President,  Watkins,  N.  Y..  on  Seneca  Lakg 


THE  BATHS 
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Come  to  MARKLETON 

For  Abounding  Health 

Up  1800  feet  in  the  forest  ranges  of  Pennsylvania.     A  Sana- 
torium and  Summer  Resort  perfectly  combined.       Founded  to 
restore  heahh  to  those  whose  energies  are  exhausted  by  business, 
social    and  home  cares,   worry  and  overwork. 


Wonderful  climate,  dry,  cool  and  exhilarating.      Beautiful  location, 
surrounded  by  pine,  hemlock,  beech,   maple  and  oak  but  open  to  the 
sunshine  all  day.      The  Casselman  River  flows  below.        Large  modem 
buildings,    fully   equipped.         Elaborate   facilities   for   baths   of  all  kinds. 
Every  home  comfort.       Patients  may  be  under  the  care  of  their  home  physi- 
cian if  desired.      Tray  service  under  the  direction  of  a  Graduate  Dietitian. 

Special  Rates  for  clergymen,  physicians,  teachers  and  their  families.      Bungalows 
in  connection  with  the  Sanatorium  for  rent.      Write  for  information  and  terms  to 

MARKLETON    SANATORIUM,  Markleton,  Somerset  County,  Pa. 


WILLIAMSTOWN 

BERKSHIRE   HILLS,   MASSACHUSETTS 

NOW 
OPEN 

At  the  Western  end  of   the   Mohawk  Trail 

SEND   FOR   COPY   OF 

"WiLLIAMSTOW.V    THE    \'lLLACE    BeaUTIFUL" 


THE  GREYLOCK 


Ross  Health  Resort  and  Arborlea  Inn 

IN  THE  PINES  OF  LONG  ISLAND.  Valuable  for  those  need- 
ing quiet  and  rest  in  the  councry.  Resident  nurse  and  physicians. 
Write  for  booklet.  Telephone  5M,  Brentwood.  Address  Ross 
Health  Resort,  Brentwood,  L.  I. 


MONOMONOCK  INN,  Caldwell,  N.  J. 

An  exceptional  hotel.  Most  attractive  and  healthful 
location.  Elevation  500  feet.  20  miles  from 
New  York.  25  acres  grountis.  Golf.  Tennis, 
OPENS  MAY  28.     Special  rates  for  June. 

ALBERT  A.  LEROY.  Manager. 


OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR 

POCONO  MANOR  COTTAGE 


Pocono  Mcuior 


Pennsylvania 


(Pocono  Summit  Station,  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.) 

Spring  in  the  mountains  with  a 
wealth  of  laurel,  arbutus  and  rhodo- 
dendron is  well  nigh  ideal, 

.\dd  to  this,  glorious  days  of  motor- 
ing, golfing  and  trout  fishing,  with  cozy 
evenings  by  a  hospitable  fireside.  Com- 
fort without  extravagance,  with  Quaker 
hospitality — this  is  Pocono  Manor. 

M.  L.  Dengler,  Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  BASIS  FOR 
EDUCATION 

While  many  philosophical  disserta- 
tions manufactured  in  our  universities 
continue  to  cater  to  purely  academic  in- 
terests, those  produced  in  the  schools  of 
education  are  intended  to  serve  technol- 
ogy just  as  truly  as  the  investigations 
made  by  engineers.  Some  of  the  "Con- 
tributions to  Education"  from  Columbia 
University  are  undoubtedly  to  be  placed 
in  this  class.  Thus,  a  study  of  improva- 
bility  in  various  mental  processes  thru 
practise'  shows  the  inadequacy  of  cer- 
tain methods  that  have  been  used  for 
measuring  individual  differences,  ap- 
plied during  short  time  periods.  Dr. 
Chapman  finds  a  close  correlation  be- 
tween high  initial  efficiency  and  rapid 
improvement  only  in  the  comparatively 
complex  mental  operations;  and  there  is 
a  tendency  for  high  efficiency  (that  is, 
speed)  to  be  accompanied  by  a  high  de- 
gree of  accuracy  in  mathematical  work. 
With  the  increasing  attention  to  the  in- 
dividual on  the  part  of  the  schools, 
studies  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  of  great 
value. 

The  relation  of  intelligence  to  delin- 
quency was  studied  by  Dr.  Augusta  F. 
Bi-onner"  by  applying  a  number  of  psy- 
chological tests  to  groups  of  delinquent 
girls,  evening  school  students,  college 
students  and  domestic  servants.  Com- 
paring the  first  group  with  the  last,  she 
found  on  the  whole  close  similarities  in 
intellectual  capacity,  and  concludes  that 
delinquency  depends  upon  other  factors 
than  intellectual  status,  altho  this  may 
play  an  important  role. 

The  praiseworthy  efforts  made  by 
many  to  base  educational  and  social 
policy  frankly  on  the  fact  that  sex  dif- 
ferences involve  differences  in  mental 
and  physical  capacity  and  endurance, 
receive  a  smart  rap  from  the  studies  of 
Mrs.  Leta  S.  Hollingworth.^  By  record- 
ing results  of  physical  and  mental  tests 
made  daily  over  a  long  period,  together 
with  notes  on  exercize,  state  of  health, 
etc.,  for  a  number  of  men  and  women, 
she  was  brought  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  no  influence  upon  mental  or 
physical  work  exerted  by  the  periodic 
physiological  disturbances  in  normal 
women.  These  conclusions  are  in  such 
marked  contrast  to  the  views  prevailing 
even  among  skilled  observers,  that  they 
will  probably  induce  other  investigators 
to  make  more  extended  studies  of  the 
subject.  The  relation  of  the  problem  to 
educational  policy  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. 

We  all  know  that  the  "marking"  of 
school  work  by  teachers  shows  a  wide 
range  of  standards  and  of  judgment. 
Attempts  to  formulate  standards  for 
the  purpose  of  scoring  school  work  have 
been  critically  examined*  and  found  to 
be  of  very  unequal  value.  The  Thorn- 
dike  drawing  scale,  for  example,  re- 
duces the  variation  in  teachers'  marks, 
while   his   handwriting   scale   seems   to 
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Makers  of  New  France,  by  Charles 
Dearborn .  Seventeen  studies  of  the 
leaders — generals,  statesmen,  scien- 
tists, writers — of  that  splendid,  steady, 
silent  France  that  the  world  today 
watches  in  admiration. 

James    Pott.   .52.50. 

Practical  Programs  for  Women's 
Clubs,  by  Alice  Hazen  Cass.  A  handy.- 
suggestive  compilation  of  programs  on 
many  practical  topics,  home  econom- 
ics, civics,  education,  natural  waste, 
as  well  as  the  arts  and  travel,  with 
list  of  reference  books  for  each  topic. 
McClurg.    75   cents. 

The  Fight  for  Peace,  by  Sidney  L. 
Gulick,  is  a  constructive  study  of  the 
possibility  of  concerted  effort  looking 
toward  world  peace  by  the  Christian 
churches.  It  is  a  call  to  the  "new 
crusade."  j^^^^„    ^^  ^^^^^ 

The  Primrose  Ring,  by  Ruth  Sawyer, 
is  a  pretty,  happy  little  tale,  a  hos- 
pital romance,  with  a  charming  touch 
of  Celtic  fairy  lore  and  plenty  of  hu- 
mor along  with  the  pathos. 

Harpers.   $1. 

Miranda,  by  G.  L.  H.  Lutz,  recalls 
"Pemaquid"  and  the  doughty  Kesiah 
beloved  of  the  last  generation,  but 
Miranda,  besides  having  its  own  charm 
is  illustrated  by  E.  L.  Henry's  quaint 
l''<^tures.  Lippincott.   .^1.25. 


be  neither  better  nor  worse  than  the  or- 
dinaiy  judgment  of  teachers.  The  Hille- 
gas  composition  scale,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  appear  to  be  really  worse 
than  useless. 

A  matter  that  is  apparently  of  theo- 
retical interest  only  is  the  doctrine  of 
"recapitulation" — the  idea  that  the  in- 
dividual recapitulates  in  his  develop- 
ment the  history  of  his  ancestry.  A 
study  of  the  thought  on  this  subject^  by 
Dr.  Davidson  brings  out  a  great  deal  of 
confusion  as  to  the  implications  of 
"parallelism,"  as  well  as  a  gradual 
clearing  up  of  the  essentials.  The  au- 
thor's own  discussion  of  the  meaning  of 
infancy  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  as 
well  as  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
book. 

'Indh'id^ial  Differences  in  Ability 
and  Improvement  and  Their  Corre- 
lations, by  J.  Crosby  Chapman.  75 
cents. 

-A  Coinparatix^e  Study  of  the  Intelli- 
gence of  Delinquent  Girls,  by  Au- 
gusta F.  Brenner.  $1. 
^Functional  Periodicity;  an  Experi- 
mental Study  of  the  Mental  and 
Motor  Abilities  of  Women  During 
Menstr2iation,  by  Letta  Stetter  Hol- 
lingworth.   SI. 

^Teacher':-  Marks:  Their  Variability 
and  Standardization,  by  Frederick 
.Tames  Kelly.  $1.50. 
■The  Recapitulation  Theory  and 
Human  Infancy,  by  Percy  E.  David- 
son.   $1. 

All  published  by  Teachers  College, 
New  York. 

FOREIGN    SERVICE 

In  the  first  band  of  American  mis- 
sionaries to  the  pagan  world  was  Gor- 
don Hall,  a  graduate  of  Williams  Col- 
lege in  1808,  the  first  of  the  men  who 
have  kept  continuous  the  connection  be- 


tween Williams  College  and  Foreign 
Missions.  It  was  to  send  him  and  five  of 
his  companions  at  Andover  Seminary 
as  missionaries  to  the  heathen  that  the 
American  Board  was  established.  That 
was  the  beginning  in  1812  of  American 
foreign  missions  to  which  every  denom- 
ination is  now  pledged.  The  American 
Board  alone  has  in  its  missions  85,000 
communicants,  615  missionaries,  20  col- 
leges and  15  theological  seminaries.  It 
is  now  one  hundred  years  since  the  East 
India  Company  gave  permission  to 
Gordon  Hall  to  engage  in  his  work  in 
India,  and  during  this  time  Williams 
College,  the  College  of  the  Haystack, 
has  sent  120  missionaries  to  the  foreign 
field.  This  volume  gives  a  biographical 
sketch  of  each  of  these,  and  in  the  read- 
ing of  their  stories  one  is  easily  con- 
vinced that  their  influence,  like  that  of 
St.  Paul,  was  greater  in  opening  new 
spheres  of  influence  abroad  than  it 
could  have  been  in  the  crowded  fields 
of  the  home  land. 

Williams  College  and  Foreign  Mi."- 
sions,  by  John  H.  Hewitt.  Boston  : 
Pilgrim    Press.    $2. 

THE  CHURCH  MADE  NEW 

For  more  than  a  generation  a  silent 
but  tremendously  significant  change  has 
been  going  on  in  Christian  thought  and 
belief.  Less  spectacular  but  far  deeper 
and  more  revolutionary  than  the  Ref- 
ormation in  the  sixteenth  century  has 
been  this  theological  and  religious  move- 
ment necessitated  by  the  breaking  up 
of  the  old  philosophic  background  which 
determined  to  a  large  extent  Christian 
speculation  from  the  age  of  Paul  to 
that  of  Darwin.  The  advancements  in 
biblical  knowledge,  historical  investiga- 
tion, scientific  studies,  sociology  and 
psychology  have  prepared  the  way  for 
a  larger  and  more  accurate  view  of 
Christianity  as  a  world  religion  and  a 
more  definite  apprehension  of  the  mean- 
ing and  application  of  the  Gospel.  After 
decades  of  controversy,  almost  number- 
less attempts  at  restatement,  and  not  a 
few  depressing  heresy  trials,  the  theo- 
logical battle  seems  to  have  been  prac- 
tically won,  and  the  most  respected  lead- 
ers of  religious  thought  in  all  commu- 
nions seem  agreed  that  Christian  for- 
mularies are  bound  to  be  brought  into 
harmony  with  the  newer  world-views. 

But  as  usual,  custom,  ceremonial,  and 
methods  of  work  linger  behind  intel- 
lectual conceptions.  While  here  and 
there  attempts  have  been  made  to  bring 
church  activities  into  harmony  with  ac- 
cepted ideals,  it  has  remained  for  Rev. 
Paul  M.  Strayer,  of  Rochester,  to  set 
forth  a  definite  plan  for  The  Recon- 
struction of  the  Church  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  and  demands  in- 
herent in  the  newer  views  of  Christian- 
ity. This  he  has  done  in  a  volume  which 
will  have  great  value  for  those  inter- 
ested in  planning  church  work  suitable 
to  the  needs  of  the  present  hour.  Mr. 
Strayer  gives  a  careful  resume  of  the 
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revised  message  of  Christianity  which 
the  church  of  today  most  sorely  needs 
as  its  groundwork.  The  Social  Gospel, 
having  for  its  end  the  building  up  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  for  its  methods 
and  means,  devotion  and  service  to  in- 
dividuals and  society,  is  to  be  the  di- 
recting influence  in  church  reorgani?^- 
tion.  On  the  basis  of  this  gospel  the 
author  discusses  the  purpose  of  the 
church,  the  failures  of  the  past,  and  the 
methods  by  which  the  great  tasks  which 
lie  before  it  may  be  accomplished.  He 
rightly  divines  that  to  make  the  church 
efficient  in  its  proposed  work  there  is 
need  of  reorganizing  the  church  services 
and  the  methods  of  propaganda  as  well 
as  laying  emphasis  upon  community 
service  and  united  effort.  The  volume 
can  be  unreservedly  recommended  to 
that  growing  circle  of  readers  who  are 
looking  for  guidance  in  the  real  tasks 
of  a  Christianity  regenerated  thru  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  exprest  in  the  social 
concepts  of  today. 

The  Reconstruction  of  the  Church 
With  Regard  to  Its  Message  and 
Program,  bv  Paul  Moore  Strayer. 
New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co.  $1.50. 

WHAT  IS  PAN-AMERICANISM? 

Professor  Roland  G.  Usher,  of  Wash- 
ington University,  has  written  a  book 
on  Pan-Atnericanism,  with  all  of  the 
scholarly  but  exasperating  impartiality 
which  puzzled  the  readers  of  his  pre- 
vious study  of  Pan-Germanism.  Many 
persons  are  still  disputing  whether  his 
earlier  book  was  a  masterly  attack  upon 
German  diplomatic  ideals,  or  an  enthu- 
siastic appreciation  of  them.  It  is  prob- 
able that  half  of  those  who  read  the 
present  work  will  conclude  that  the 
author  intended  to  prove  the  futility  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  to  urge  its 
abandonment,  while  the  other  half  will 
die  in  the  belief  that  his  plea  is  for  an 
immediate  increase  in  the  army  and 
navy  to  protect  the  new  world  from  the 
colonial  adventures  which  will  follow 
the  present  war  whichever  side  is  vic- 
torious. As  a  matter  of  fact,  Professor 
Usher  is  but  the  judge  who  sums  up 
for  both  militarist  and  pacifist,  while 
leaving  the  conclusion  to  the  only  suit- 
able jury,  the  American  people. 

The  author  concludes  that  the  United 
States  "has  the  unique  distinction 
among  nations  of  owing  its  independ- 
ence and  its  safety  to  its  geographical 
situation,  and  to  the  arts  of  peace." 
The  development  of  modern  methods  of 
ransportation  has  somewhat  diminished 
this  safety,  but  it  is  still  improbable 
that  any  nation  would  attempt  the  con- 
quest of  the  United  States.  The  objec- 
tion to  disarmament  is  that  it  would 
mean  the  abandonment  of  the  defense 
of  our  outlying  possessions,  including 
the  Panama  Canal,  the  termination  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  the  loss  of 
power  to  enforce  our  policies  or  ideals 
in  the  councils  of  the  world.  But  if  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  implies  any  common 
link  between  the  Americas  it  rests  on 
a  fallacious  basis.  The  most  important 
parts  of  Latin  America  are  far  removed 
from  us  geographically  and,  what  the 
author  regards  as  of  far  greater  im- 
portance, have  closer  bonds  of  travel 
and  trade  with   Europe  than  with   us. 


SCRIBNER  BOOKS 


John  Galsworthy 


in  THE  LITTLE  MAN  AND  OTHER 
SATIRES  includes  most  penetrating 
studies  of  types  of  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions. The  Outlook  says:  "Mr.  Gals- 
worthy writes  with  distinction.  He  con- 
tinues the  tradition  of  dignity  and  sound 
form  in  English  fiction,  and  he  is  always 

$1.30  net. 


mteresting. 


F.  Hopkinson  Smith 


in  OUTDOOR  SKETCHING  has  writ- 
ten and  illustrated  a  book  overflowing 
with  suggestion  and  which  really  covers 
a  much  wider  field  than  that  indicated  by 
the  title.  The  Boston  Globe  says :  "There 
is  a  thrill  in  it  which  any  person  who  has 
ever  touched  a  brush  to  paper  or  canvas 
will  feel  at  once."  $1.00  net. 


James  Huneker 


in  NEW  COSMOPOLIS  has  written 
intimate  studies  of  New  York  as  it 
strikes  the  artist  and  critic.  The  Out- 
look says:  "It  is  a  work  of  an  experi- 
enced cosmopolite  who  knows  not  only 
how  to  interpret  all  of  the  peculiar  in- 
terest which  make  of  New  York  a  gen- 
uine cosmopolis,  but  who  can  and  does 
also  make  suggestive  comparisons  with 
the  other  cities  which  he  also  describes." 

$1.50  net. 


Richard  Harding  Davis 


is  the  author  of  \\  ITH  THE  ALLIES, 
which  is  now  in  its  Fifth  Edition.  For 
two  weeks  in  April  it  has  led  the  list  of 
non-fiction  most  in  demand  at  the  New 
York  Public  Library.  It  is  profusely 
illustrated.  $1.00  net. 


Oswald  G.  Villard 


is  the  author  of  GERMANY  EMBAT- 
TLED, of  which  the  North  American 
Review  says  :  "The  book  is  high-minded  : 
it  is  truthful ;  it  is  worthy  of  America. 
.  .  .  His  treatise  may  well  stand  before 
the  world  as  perhaps  the  clearest  and 
most  succinct  expression  of  the  American 
attitude."  $1.00  net. 


Gouverneur  Morris 


ni  THE  SEVEN  DARLINGS  writes  of 
a  family  left  of  a  sudden  penniless  with 
but  one  asset — a  luxurious  Adirondack 
camp.  The  Nczv  York  Tribune  says  it  is 
"a  charming  comedy  of  youth  and  high 
spirits."  It  is  very  attractively  illustrated 
by  Howard  Chandler  Christy.  $1.35  net. 


Charles  Scribner's  Sons 

Fifth  Avenue  at  48th  St,  New  York 
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" I  waste  every 
dollar's  worth  of  time 
I    put  into  pencil-marks 
In  a  note-took. " 


Your  stenographer  could  truthfully  write  that  in  her  note-book  every  day 
you  continue  to  stick  to  the  old,  expensive,  inefficient  way  of  writing  your  letters 
twice — once  in  shorthand  and  once  on  the  typewriter. 

Let  your  stenographer  earn  her  salary  ! 

Let  her  do  what  you  pay  her  for  doing— produce  finished  typewriting— let 
her  do  it  all  day  ! 

Let  her  write  your  letters  once — on  the  typewriter. 

You  talk  about  "overhead" !  Well,  here's  one  big  item  of  operating  expense 
you  can  cut  out — and  get  some  of  that  real  efficiency  you  have  always  wanted. 

Reach  for  your  telephone  and  call  up  the  Dictaphone.  Arrange  for  a 
demostration  in  your  own  office  on  your  own  work.  If  you  don't  find  that  name 
in  the  book,  write  to  the 

DirTflPMVAlC 

RCGlSTCRCD 

SUITE   1521B.  WOOLWORTH  BLDG..  NEW  YORK 

Stores  in  the  principal  cities — dealers  everywhere. 

Official  dictating  machine  of  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition. 

"Your  Day's  Work"— a  book  we  should  like  to  send  you. 


A  Wardrobe  Trunk 

for  $50 

thoroughly  reliable — worthy  the  C  &  F 
guarantee,  designed  for  convenience, 
built  for  long  service.  Binding  of 
fibre,  all  parts  riveted.  Full  size  for 
men  or  women  $50.  Steamer  size 
$45- 

Send  for  Illustrated  Hand  Book   of 
Vacation  Luggage. 

Crouch  & 

Fitzgerald 

14  W.  40th  St.      154  Fifth   Ave.  at  20th   St. 
177   Broadway,  New  York 


,^4fpii^  \ 


ANDIRONS 

MARBLE,  STONE  and  WOOD 
MANTELS 

Wm.   H.  Jackson   Company 

2  West  47th  Street  New  York  City 


There  is  no  bond  of  common  sentiment 
to  replace  the  lack  of  common  material 
interests.  On  the  contrary,  the  average 
American  of  the  north  despises  the 
Latin  American,  and  the  latter  repays 
him  by  a  deep-seated  resentment  and 
distrust.  At  present,  says  the  author, 
South  and  Central  America  have  far 
more  fear  of  the  imperial  ambitions  of 
the  United  States  than  &f  any  European 
power  and  would  gladly  see  the  whole 
policy  of  Monroe  abandoned.  Yet  the 
danger,  if  it  is  a  danger,  of  European 
expansion  in  South  America  exists,  par- 
ticularly if  Germany  should  be  victori- 
ous and  yet  not  suflficiently  so  as  to  seize 
the  British  colonies  in  India  and  the 
east,  because  there  is  "nothing  on  the 
globe  that  would  cost  the  Allies  so  little 
without  threatening  them  at  all"  as  giv- 
ing Germany  a  chance  to  develop  South 
America.  So  far  as  war  with  a  major 
European  power  is  concerned  "we  are 
already  disarmed,"  since  our  army  and 
navy,  however  costly,  are  inadequate  to 
the  purposes  for  which  they  are  main- 
tained. The  question  before  the  Amer- 
ican people  is  whether  our  present  pol- 
icy shall  be  continued  or  our  army  and 
navy  shall  be  reorganized,  and  there  is 
no  better  summary  of  the  case  for  each 
of  these  policies  than  Professor  Usher's. 

Pan-Americanism,  by  Roland  G. 
Usher.  New  York :  The  Century 
Co.   $2. 

AN    AMERICAN    POET 

It  is  good  to  find  such  sincere  and 
beautiful  work  as  is  in  the  two  volumes 
of  Collected  Plays  and  Poevts  that 
gather  together  the  earlier  small  books 
by  Cale  Young  Rice.  Here  is  a  writer 
content  to  write  of  what  seems  to  him 
worthy  and  with  no  wish  to  purchase 
fame  at  the  price  of  eccentricity  of 
form  or  subject.  He  lives  up  to  his  the- 
ory that  the  path  of  American  litera- 
ture lies  not  in  distinctively  local  lines 
but  will  be  more  and  more  cosmopoli- 
tan since  America  is  built  of  all  civiliza- 
tions. Indeed,  with  his  skill  in  the  dra- 
matic lyric  one  regrets  that  he  uses  it 
so  entirely  on  the  peoples  whom  we  visit 
and  not  oftener  on  those  who  come  to 
us.  But  his  songs  run  around  the  world 
from  "The  Monsoon  Breaks,"  a  terrible 
picture  of  the  Indian  drouth,  to  the 
lovely  lines  on  "The  Winter's  End,"  as 
it  comes  in  western  lands.  "David,"  the 
drama  of  the  shepherd  king's  career,  is 
intensely  interesting  and  vivid;  more 
living  tho  not  more  picturesque  than 
the  Renaissance  plays.  In  a  collection 
one  may  trace  the  gain  in  workman- 
ship as  between  "Charles  di  Tosca"  and 
"Porzia"  for  instance,  but  for  sustained 
power,  compression  and  tragic  mean- 
ing "The  Night  in  Avignon"  is  as  yet 
Mr.  Rice's  finest  work. 

Collected  Plays  and  Poems,  by  Cale 
Youncr  Rice,  2  vols.  Garden  City, 
N.  Y. :  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  $3. 

AN  ECHO   OF  MARK  TWAIN 

A  veritable  contagion  of  laughter  that 
catches  from  the  first  page  to  the  last  is 
Harry  Leon  Wilson's  autobiographical  his- 
tory of  Ruggles  of  Red  Gap,  from  the  fate- 
ful game  of  "draw  poker"  which  transferred 
his  service  from  one  of  England's  "best" 
families  to  one  of  the  "best"  of  Red  Gap, 
and  his  subsequent  rise  there  to  social  dic- 
tatorship. His  naivete,  his  instructive  com- 
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SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


MINNESOTA 


Pillsbury  Academy 

Owatoiuia»  Minnesota. 

Beautiful,  healthful  location.  Co-educational.  38th  year.  Eight 
building^s,  g'>'mnasium.  swimming  pool.  15  acres  of  campus. 
I,arge  endowment  makes  possible  exceptional  advantages  on  most 
reasonable  terms.  Sepaiate  building  for  music  department.  Piano, 
voice,  violin,  elocuiion,  art,  domestic  science.  Individual  instruc- 
tion. Military  drill.  Physical  tulture.  Ail  athletics.  Opportunity 
for  self-support.     Catalogue  on  request. 

MILO  B.  PRICE.  Ph.  D..  Principal. 

NEW   YORK 

COLGATE  UNIVERSITY 

HAMILTON,  NEW  YORK 
ELMER  BURRITT  BRYAN.  LL.D..  President 

Standards  High.     Expenses  Moderate 
Ninety-Seventh  year  opens  September  23,  1915 

For  information,  apply  to 
MELBOURNE  S.  READ.  Vice-President 

Columbia  Grammar  School 

Founded  1764 
93rd  Street  and  Central  Park  West 

Specially  devoted  to  preparation  for  all  Colleges. 
Business  Course — Primary  and  Outing  Classes 
for  Younger  Boys.  Fireproof  Building — Labora- 
tories— Gymnasium — Play    Grounds. 

B.  H.  Campbell,  Headmaster 
Send  for  Catalogue.        Telephone  3787  Riverside. 

PENNSYLVANIA 


TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  THE 
LIBERAL  MINISTRY 

including  special  courses  to  meet  the  growing 
demand  for  Parish  Assistants,  Sunday  School 
Directors,  Headworkers  of  Church  Settle- 
ments and  Club  Leaders.  Open  to  men  and 
women.  Modern,  undogmatic,  scholarly,  prac- 
tical. Liberal  scholarship  provisions,  includ- 
ing TWO  SUMMER  SESSIONS  at  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO.  Traveling 
fellowship  yielding  $810.  RELIGIOUS  ED- 
UCATION and  SOCIAL  SERVICE  INSTI- 
TUTES during  the  SUMMER  QUARTER 
open  to  special  students  with  scholarship  aid. 
Apply  to  F.  C.  SouTHWORTH,  President. 

MEADVILLE  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL. 
Meadville.  Pennsylvania. 


BETHLEHEMS 


BACH 

FESTIVAL 

May  28-4  P.  M.  and  8  P.  M. 
ST.  JOHN  PASSION 

May  29-2  P.  M.  and  5  P.  M. 
MASS  IN  B  MINOR 

LEHIGH  UNIVERSITY 

SOUTH  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 


parisons  of  English  and  American  customs, 
bis  own  transition  from  an  English  serv- 
ant's aloftness  and  superiority  to  an  ap- 
preciation of  American  equality  and  inde- 
pendence, for  the  drollness  of  their  telling 
carry  one  back  to  an  earlier  Innocents 
Abroad. 

Doubleday,  Page.   $1.25. 

BETTER  THAN  IT  SOUNDS 

To  write  a  truly  entertaining  book  as 
WUliam  Farquar  Payson  has  done  is  no 
small  kindness  to  the  public.  There  is  noth- 
ing lurid  in  the  Love  Letters  of  a  Divorced 
Couple  save  the  title  page.  The  others  are 
filled  with  human  nature  and  humor,  and 
if  Sybil  strikes  one  as  a  bit  selfish  even  to 
the  end,  doubtless  she  is  none  the  less  fas- 
cinating for  that. 

Doubleday,  Page.   $1. 

THE    PRESIDENT    OF    FRANCE 

While  all  eyes  have  been  centered  on 
General  Joffre,  no  less  responsible  for  the 
guidance  of  France  in  her  crisis  and  about 
whom  almost  as  little  is  known  to  Ameri- 
cans, is  Raymond  Poincare,  president  of 
the  republic,  who  is  the  subject  of  a  rather 
perfunctory  but  informing  biographical 
sketch  recently  issued  in  England.  Particu- 
larly interesting  is  the  attachment  in  their 
student  days  together  of  Poincare  with 
Millerand,  Hanotaux  and  C.  Bernard. 

London :  Duckworths.  $1.25. 

THE   BEGINNINGS  OF  AMERICA 

Altho  late,  the  universities — notably  Co- 
lumbia under  Professor  Dunning  and  the 
University  of  California — are  becoming  in- 
terested in  the  researches  of  early  state 
historj.  A  noteworthy  example  of  such 
work  is  the  painstaking  500-page  History 
of  Indiana,  which  despite  numerous  handi- 
caps in  the  collection  of  material,  has  been 
prepared  by  Logan  Esarey,  instructor  in 
Western  History  at  the  State  University. 
For  every  true  Hoosier  it  should  prove  in- 
valuable. 

Indianapolis  :  W.  K.  Stewart  Co. 

FOLK  WHO  WRITE 

There  is  a  story  dear  to  the  heart  of  the 
reformer  of  spelling,  of  Dr.  Crothers'  meet- 
ing one  of  the  Putnams  at  an  Oxford  lawn 
party.  The  two  simplified  Americans  com- 
pared their  invitations,  addrest  respective- 
ly to  Carrouthers  and  Puttenham,  which  in- 
clines one  to  believe  without  waiting  to 
understand,  that  Phtholognyrrh  is  a  spell- 
ing of  Turner  entirely  defensible  by  exist- 
ing rules. 

That  dear  lady  who  found  Dr.  Johnson's 
dictionary  good  reading  but  too  frequent  in 
change  of  topic  has  a  descendant  in  De 
Amicis,  who  finds  even  that  objection  a 
virtue.  He  began  at  A  and  read  on  with 
increasing  zest  till  he  had  devoured  several 
hundred  pages.  "We  meditate,  laugh,  dream, 
learn  language,  historal,  morals,  poetry, 
science,  sports.  .  .  .  How  can  one  deny 
there  is  magic  in  this  book?"  Indeed  he 
almost  persuades  us  to  forsake  the  best 
seller  and  open  Webster ! 

The  coming  to  light  of  a  record  of  "Mr. 
Ben  Jonson  and  Mr.  William  Shakespeare 
being  merrye  att  a  tavern"  recalls  the  Lon- 
don afternoon  when  beneath  the  Rolls 
Chapel,  surrounded  by  ancient  records,  on 
great  parchment  leaves  and  actual  rolls, 
we  ran  across  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Wal- 
lace. Their  discovery  of  the  Shakespeare 
signature  was  still  recent  and  Mrs.  Wallace 
looking  up  from  the  crabbed  sixteenth  cen- 
tury writing  said,  "We  found  it  the  day 
news  came  of  the  North  Pole,  but  we  felt 
no  envy  of  Peary !" 

The  American  Tract  Society  is  offering 
prizes  of  $250  and  $100  for  book  manu- 
scripts submitted  before  October.  In  the 
host  of  publications  one  loses  sight  of  the 
work  of  the  Tract  Society,  but  this  month 
at  the  Grolier  Club  exhibit  of  American 
wood  engraving  it  has  come  into  its  own 
and  many  have  paused  with  pleased  recog- 
nition before  the  pages  from  the  forgotten 
child's  papers  of  their  Sunday  school  days, 
surprized  to  see  what  beautiful  work  went 
into  those  modest  little  sheets  sent  out  by 
the  Tract  Society. 


ILLINOIS 


The  Key  To  Success 


Increase  Your  Efficiency 

The  secret  of  business  and  social  suc- 
cess is  the  ability  to  remember.  I  can 
make  your  mind  an  infallible  classified 
index  from  which  you  can  instantly 
select  thoughts,  facts,  figures,  names, 
faces.  Enables  you  to  concentrate, 
develop  self-control,  overcome  bash- 
fulness,  think  on  your  feet,  address 
an  audience.  Easy.  Simple.  Tba 
result  of  20  years'  experience  in 
developing  memories  of  thousands 
of  students.  Write  today  for  copy 
of  my  book  "How  to  Remember" 
and  Copyrighted  Intensely  Interest- 
ing Memory  Test  Free,  also  bow 
to  obtain  FREE  copy  of  my  book 
"How  to  Speak  in  Public." 


Prof. 
Henry 

Dickson, 
Principal 
£>ick«>n  School  of  Memoryi   404  Ueust  BIdg.,  Qiicago,  10. 


The 


20thCeirtary*^S^  Profession 
CHIROPRACTIC 

Unusual  opportunity  for  ambitious  men  and 
women  as  Doctors  of  Chiropractic  (the  science  of  spinal 
adjustment).  A  profession  less  crowded  than  law, 
medicine   or   dentistry! 

This  School  has  ample  laboratories,  dissection  and 
clinical  facilities.  Fits  studen^a  fcr  any  State  Board 
where  required. 

Board  and  Room  at  School— tow.  Students' aid  depart- 
ment helps  ambitious  men  and  women  "work  through." 

Fall  Term  OpenaOctobar  lat—Ebt tension  course  (home 
study )    may    be    started    at  once,  tuition    fees 
applied  on    resident   work.     Special  coursea  for    -C' 
M.  D.s,  Osteopatha  and  others. 

To  acquaint  prospective  students 
with  the  principles  of  Chiropractic, 
introductory  reading  course  will  b« 
furnished  free  upon  application. 
Catalogue   upon   request. 

National  School  of  Chiropractic 

Box  9,421  S.Ashland  Blvd.Xhlcago 


VIRGINIA 


Randolph-Macon  Woman's 
College 

One  of  the  leading  Colleges  for  Women  in 
the  United  States.  Admission  by  examina- 
tion, or  by  certificate  from  accredited  schools. 
Well  equipped  laboratories  for  Physics,  Chem- 
istry, Biology,  and  Psychology.  A  Library  of 
13,000  vohinies.  Modem  residence  halls.  New 
$20,000  Gymnasium,  with  Swimming  Pool. 
Large  Athletic  Fields  and  Tennis  Courts. 
Healthful  climate,  free  from  extreme  tem- 
perature. $250,000  have  recently  been  added 
to  the  endowment  fund.  Expenses  moderate. 
Officers  and  instructors,  58;  students  610, 
from   35    States  and   foreign   countries. 

Address  PRESIDENT  WILUAM  A.  WEBB 
Lynchburs    Virginia 


80,000 
VACATIONS 

are  being  planned  for  and  by 
the  Readers  of  The  Independent, 
Advertise  your  Hotel,  Resort, 
Railroad,  Farm,  Summer  Camp 
in  the 

Little  Travels 
Number 

of  June  7,  1915.  Eight  all-in- 
America  trips  will  be  described 
in  detail,  with  pictures,  complete 
itineraries  and  exact  cost  of 
daily  program. 
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WE  are  successfully  han- 
dling a  varied  list  of  Corpo- 
ration and  Municipal  Bonds 
with  several  large  banks  and 
are  now  in  a  position  to  offer 
this  same  class  of  security  di- 
rect to  individual  investors. 
We  can  unhesitatingly  recom- 
mend these  bonds  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons: 

The  high  character  and  un- 
doubted responsibility  of  the 
concerns  and  municipal  bodies 
by  whom  the  bonds  are  issued; 
the  fact  that  they  are  easily 
negotiable;  their  high  rate  of 
return  considering  the  sound- 
ness of  the  security — 

Yielding  as  high  as  6% 

Write  toda^ — personal 
attention  to  inquiries 

D.  S.  STARRING  &  CO. 

39  South  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

lllliliimillllllllllllllllliiiiiiiinniiiiiiiiiiMniiii:>iiiiiiiiiiiii:Miiiiiiti|ii 
Our  Convenient       1 

Partial        | 

Payment  I 

Plan| 

enables  you  to  buy  divi-  h 

dend  paying  Stocks  and  ^ 

Bonds    in  any  amount —  h 

=  one.  five,  ten,  seventeen,  ^ 

=  forty — by  making  a  small  first  payment   and  balance  in  = 

=  monthly    installments,  depending  upon  ■what    you  can  = 

I  afiord  to  pay— $5,  $10,  $25,  $40,  $75.     You  receive  all  | 

=  dividends  while  completing  payments  and  may  sell  se-  =_ 

=  curities  at  any  time  to  take  advantage  of  rise  in  market.  1 

1  Free  Booklet  C-13,  "The  Partial  Payment  Plau"  § 

§  Gives  full  information  of  this  method  which  appeals  to  thrifty  H 
=  men  and  women  in  all  parts  of  the  countrj .  = 

I  Sheldon,  Morgan  &  Co.  N^elVork  afy  | 

^  Members  Nciu   York  Stock  F.  re -lan^e  = 

^iiiiniiniiiniiiniiniiHiiiniiiiMiiiiiiiiiniiiMiiiiiniiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiniiiMn 


INVESTIGATE  BEFORE  INVESTING 


Non-fluctuating,  high  grade, 
absolute  security.  Principal 
and  interest  payments  guar- 
anteed. 

INCREASE  YOUR  INCOME.  You 
can  do  so  with  absolute  safety.  Farm 
values  are  higher  and  farm  securities 
more  desirable  than  ever. 

Trinity  Mortsage  and  Investment  Securities  Co. 

149  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Trinity  6% 
First  7% 
Farm  8% 
Mortgages 


For36  years  we  liave  been  payingf  our  custom 
ers  the  higliesi  returns  consistent  witli  con 
servative  metliods  First  inortg-aee  loans  o 
SiJOO  and  up  which  we  can  recommend  aiter  the 
most  thorough  personal  mvestigatioii.  Please 
asl;  ior  Loan  List  No.  710.  J25  Certificales 
of  Deposit  also  for  saving  investors. 


PERKlHSvX.  iCp.LawjreriGeKafls 


First  Mortgages  on  Oregon 

Washington  &  Idaho  Farms  conservatively  worth  three 
times  the  amount  loaned  will  net  you  6%.     W'-'te  for  list. 

ienf  r^aux  iKortnaq?  (Ho.  *°pSSr 


Garage*69;^ 


TO  X  \2  feet  "Steelcote" 

Edwards  ready-to- use  crara ge, 
$69.50  complete.  Factory  price. 
Fireproof.  Portable.  Quickly 
set  up.  All  styles  and  sizes  of 
2rarai?es  and  port-tble  buililinijs. 
Send  postal  for  i  Uustrated  catalog 

The  Edwards  Mfg.  Co.,    321-371  Eggleston  Ave..  Cincinnati,  0. 


The 

Market 

j^Hace 

A  FALLING  STOCK  MARKET 

At  the  beginning  of  last  week  the 
securities  market  was  in  a  highly  spec- 
ulative and  vulnerable  condition.  There 
had  been  a  month  of  remarkable  ac- 
tivity, with  prices  rising  day  after  day, 
mainly  on  account  of  large  and  profit- 
able orders  for  war  supplies.  Great  ad- 
vances were  shown  by  the  shares  of 
many  manufacturing  corporations  to 
which  the  orders  had  been  given.  Many 
buyers  of  stocks  in  a  speculative  way 
had  failed  to  take  their  profits,  and  the 
margins  deposited  with  their  brokers 
were  not  large  enough  to  withstand  a 
severe  decline.  In  the  long  upward 
movement  there  had  been  no  substan- 
tial reaction. 

The  market  turned  on  Monday.  Un- 
favorable war  news — the  torpedo  at- 
tack upon  the  American  ship  "Gulf- 
light,"  reverses  for  the  Allies  on  both 
battle  fronts,  and  the  menacing  con- 
troversy of  Japan  with  China — brought 
a  host  of  selling  orders  from  abroad  as 
well  as  from  our  own  country.  There 
were  sharp  declines.  On  Tuesday  recov- 
ery was  pi-omoted  by  the  Studebaker 
Company's  declaration  of  its  first  divi- 
dend on  its  common  stock  and  by  an 
increase  of  the  Calumet  and  Hecla 
Copper  Company's  quarterly  dividend. 
But  on  Wednesday  additional  reports 
of  German  successes  and  of  Japan's 
demands  caused  another  downward 
movement. 

And  then,  on  Friday,  came  the  news 
about  the  sinking  of  the  "Lusitania." 
There  had  been  a  slow  recovery  when, 
at  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  re- 
port was  received.  It  caused  demorali- 
zation and  confusion,  even  before  the 
loss  of  life  was  known.  In  the  last  hour 
of  the  market  more  than  600,000 
shares  were  sold.  War  order  stocks  suf- 
fered sensational  declines.  Bethlehem 
Steel  lost  29  points,  but  recovered 
some  of  them  before  the  close.  A  high- 
ly favorable  crop  report  was  published, 
but  no  attention  was  given  to  it.  When 
the  market  opened  on  Saturday  the 
conditions  were  like  those  of  a  panic, 
and  great  additional  losses  were  pre- 
vented only  by  the  support  of  powerful 
financial  interests.  The  downward 
movement  was  restrained,  if  not 
checked,  by  very  large  buying  orders. 

When  the  record  of  the  week  was 
completed,  it  was  in  sharp  contrast 
with  that  of  the  preceding  week,  and 
of  the  entire  month  of  April.  The  price 
of  copper,  the  metal,  was  still  19  cents 
a  pound,  but  the  shares  of  the  mining 
companies  had  lost  from  3  to  8  points. 


REPORT   OF   THE   CONDITION   OF   THE 

IMPORTERS  A.ND  TRADERS  NATIONAL 

BANK  OF  NEW  YORK 

at  New   York,   in  the   State  of   New  York,  at 
the  clcse  of  business  May   ist,   1915: 
RESOURCES- 

Loans   and    discounts $27,727,543.74 

Overdrafts    (unsecured,    $43.29)  43.29 

U.   S.  bonds  deposited  to  secure 

circulation    (par    value) 50,000.00 

U.    S.    bonds    pledged   to   secure 

U.    S.   deposits    (par  value)..  i.ooo.oo 

Bonds,    securities,    etc.,    pledged 

as  collateral    for  State  or  other 

deposits  (U.   S.  postal  savings 

excluded)     99,500.00 

Other     bonds,     securities,     etc., 

owned  unpledged    (other  than 

stocks),     including     premiums 

on   same    267,501.00 

Subscription   to   stock 

of   Federal  Reserve 

Bank    $450,000.00 

Less  amount  unpaid  300.000.00  leo  000.00 
Banking    house,     furniture    and 

fixtures    700,000.00 

Due  from  Federal  Reserve  Bank  1,927,167.12 
Due  from  banks  and  bankers.  .  1,337,905.87 
Outside    checks    and    other    cash 

items,     $93,895.09;     fractional 

currency,     nickels    and    cents, 

$4,540.00 98,435.09 

Checks    on    banks    in    the    same 

city  or  town  as  reporting  bank  72,372.80 

Exchanges  for  clearing  house..  1,631,304.36 
Notes   of   other   national   banks.  10,620.00 

Lawful  money  reserve  in  bank: 

Specie    1,189,900.00 

Legal-tender    notes    1,069,097.00 

Redemption     fund     with     U.     S. 

Treasurer    (not    more    than    5 

per  cent   on   circulation) 2,500.00 

Due  from  U.   S.   Treasury 6c,ooo.oo 

Total    $36,399,890.27 

LIABILITIES 

Capital   stock  paid  in $1,500,000.00 

Surplus   fund    6,000,000.00 

Undivided  profits.  .$1,914,444.50 
Reserved    for   taxes        40,100.50 

$1,954,545-00 
Less      current      ex- 
penses,  interest 
and  taxes   paid..       227,508.72     1,727,036.28 

Circulating    notes    50,000.00 

Due  to  banks  and  bankers 13,630,166.74 

Dividends   impaid    4,021.00 

Demand    deposits: 

Individual  deposits  subject  to 

check    12,599,850.88 

Certificates   of   deposit   due   in 

less  than    30   days 618,000.00 

Certified  checks    1 10,357.82 

Cashier's   checks   outstanding.  58,773.64 

United  States  deposits 1,000.00 

State,    county,    or    other    mu- 
nicipal deposits    70,005.91 

Time  deposits: 

Certificates  of  deposit   due  on 

or   after   30  days 25,000.00 

State  Bank  circulation  outstand- 
ing     5,678.00 

Total    $36,399,890.27 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss. : 
I,  H.  H.  POWELL,  Cashier  of  the  above- 
named  bank,  do  solemnly  swear  that  the  above 
statement  is  true  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
and  belief.  H.  H.   POWELL,  Cashier. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  5th 
day  of   May,    1915. 

CHAS.  E.  McCarthy, 

Notary   Public,   2659, 
Correct — Attest:  N.   Yi  Co. 

EDWARD  TOWNSEND, 
EDWARD  VAN  VOLKENBURGH, 
WM.  a.  JAMISON,  Directors. 


EAST  RIVER  NATIONAL   BANK. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Statement   of   condition    May    i,    1915: 
RESOURCES 

Loans   and    discounts $1,453,747.39 

U.    S.    bonds 50,000.00 

Stocks  and   bonds 251,195.05 

Banking  house  and  fixtures 155,421.33 

Other  real   estate 6,934.35 

Due  from   Federal  Reserve  Bank      157,964.69 

Due   from    banks 328,611.85 

Cash    252,905.93 

$2,656,780.39 
LIABILITIES 

Capital    $250,000.00 

Surplus   and    profits 59,493.36 

Circulation    50,000.00 

Deposits    2,214,850.96 

Bills    payable    75,000.00 

Acceptances      under      letters     of 

credit    7,436.27 

$2,656,780.59 
OFFICERS 
VINCENT  LOESER,  President 
OSCAR    STINER,    Vice-President 
GEO.    E.    HOYER,   Cashier 
H.   V.   E.   TERHUNE,  Asst.   Cashier 
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SUMMER    CAMPS 


'l'liilii|ii|ti|ii|ii|iiiiiii{|iiliiii!iiiii[|i[|niiiiiiiiiiiiii!ii{|iiiiiiiili;j 

I  CAMP  PO-NE-MAH  I 


s  For   Girls   between  the   ages  of  9  and  15.  = 

"  Supervised    by   a    Bryn    Mawr    graduate.  § 

5  Owned  and  directed  by  a  prominent  New  = 

5  York  physician  who  resides  at  the   camp  = 

=  throughout    the   season.      Land   and  water  § 

=  sports   amid  the   beautiful  Litchfield   Hills  = 

5  of  Connecticut.  = 

"  For  booklet  address  5 

=  MISS  EHLERS,  care  of  Friends'  Seminary  | 

I  226  E,  16th  St.,  New  York  = 


3i'i 


CAMP  YUKON 

Lake  Cobbosseecontee,  Maine 
FOR  BOYS  and"  YOUNG   MEN 

July   1st  to  September  7th 


A  fully  equipped  boys'   camp  with  buildings  and 
tents  and  every  facility  for  sport  on  land  and  water 

FRANK    D.    SMITH.    Director 

Director  Riverside  Outing  Club,  N.  Y.  City 

203  West   One   Hundred  and  Second  Street 
Telephone  2453  Riverside 

Camp  Address,  Winthrop,  Maine 
Telephone  132-12  Winthrop 


PAWP  Rin  PIIVF  FAIRI.EE  LAKE,  VT.  P.  O..  South 
Vn.lll  OIU  nut,  Fairlee.  Vt..  R.R.  Station.  Ely.  Vt. 
lile.Tl  home  summer  camp  for  giils.  aged  twelve  to  sixteen  years' 
All  camp  sports  (umler  coiiipelent  supervision),  classes  in  art 
metal  work,  liasketrv.  folk  dancing-,  etc.  Special  ouline  trips  to 
White  Mountain  points.  All  under  personal  care  of  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
H.  I.  Wyckoff,  Norwich,  Conn.  Write  to  Norwich,  Conn.,  for 
illustr.ited  booklet. 

CHINQUEKA  CAMP  FOR  GIRLS 

AMONG   THE   lilTCHFIELD    HILLiS 

Beautifully  situated  on  Bantam  Lake.  Conn. 
(  ottage  and  Camp.  New  Equipment.  Send  for 
Booklet.    David  Layton,  669  Dawson  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

PINE  TREE  CAMP  FOR  GIRLS,  7u.n:^^?\% 

feit  at.oTc-  spa  in  pine-laden  air  of  Pocono'  Moun- 
tains. Midway  between  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia, Bungalows  and  tents  on  sunny  hill.  Expe- 
rienced councilors.  Hockey,  basketball,  canoeing 
-—all  outdoor  sports.  Tutoring  if  desired  En- 
dorsed by  mothers  and  girls.  Miss  Blanche  D 
I  rue.    90o   Sou  til    47th    street.    Philadelohia.    Pa 


CAMP  PENN    ^*'"°'  '*'^'"'   ^^^^  Champlain.    A 

»  rem  camp  for  rea/ boys,  from  nine  to 
sixteen  years  inclusive.  Our  system  is  unusual.  It  noi 
only  gives  the  boy  a  bully  good  time  but  brings  out  the  besr 
that  is  in  him.  Eight  years  freedom  from  sickness  and 
accident  speaks  for  our  individual  oversight.  Experienced 
=  laft.  Resident  physician.  500  acres.  Main-line  station 
Our  booklet  will  interest  you.  CHAS.  K.  TAYLOR,  M  A 
Mgr..VV    Mermaid  Lane.  St.    Martin's.  Philadelphia.  Pa! 

CAMP  HANOUM  FOR  GIRLS 

On  Breezy  Thetiord  HUI,  Vermont 

nn"/V^'^  ^'^  no— Ride  horseback,  swim,  canoe 
in.l  ;'^."„  "'!.'  '■"■*''.■•  ■S-'.^P^'.V  through  the  White 
an.  (.eeii  Mountains,  make  b-askets,  potterv.  jew- 
Ho  and  simple  gowns,  learn  the  trees,  birds  ami 
tr  .^rt  K^"i''  ■'«  ^'"P  and  give  a  festival.  Ilhis- 
■FXRVSwTlR'rr?  •t,''"'1  ^l''*  ^HARLE.S  HUBERT 
lia    nfi'^.?sU™N^''w%-\;rk^?rty:"'    ^°"'^''   *'°'""- 


Railroad  share  losses  ranged  from  3  to 
9  points.  But  the  greatest  changes  were 
to  be  seen  in  the  prices  of  war  order 
companies'  stocks.  The  character  of  the 
week's  movement  can  best  be  shown  by 
the  following  list  of  net  losses:  West- 
inghouse,  15%  ;  American  Locomotive, 
13;  Pressed  Steel  Car,  12%;  Baldwin 
Locomotive,  12%;  Studebaker,  12%; 
American  Car  and  Foundry,  11;  Na- 
tional Lead,  10%;  New  York  Air 
Brake,  10%.  Bond  prices  were  affect- 
ed, of  course,  but  losses  in  the  bond 
list  were  small.  In  the  prices  of  high 
grade  bonds  there  had  been,  since  Feb- 
ruary, a  gain  of  from  2  to  4  points,  and 
the  greater  part  of  this  was  retained. 

A  GREAT  CROP  OF  WHEAT 

When  the  Goverament's  report  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  growing  winter 
wheat  on  April  1  was  issued,  a  little 
more  than  a  month  ago,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  could  foresee  a 
crop  of  only  619,000,000  bushels.  It 
is  true  that  this  quantity  exceeds  by 
100,000,000  bushels  any  preceding 
yield  of  winter-sown  wheat,  last  year's 
excepted,  but  in  1914  there  were  684,- 
990,000  bushels.  For  this  year's  crop 
the  acreage  had  been  increased,  but 
the  condition  of  the  growing  plants 
was  low,  88.8,  as  against  95.6  just  one 
year  earlier. 

In  the  thirty  days  following,  how- 
ever, there  was  great  improvement, 
and  now  we  have  promise  of  a  wheat 
crop  that  will  exceed  even  last  year's, 
891,000,000,  which  broke  all  records. 

Because  of  the  higher  condition  and 
enlarged  area,  the  Government's  esti- 
mate now  of  the  winter  wheat  crop  is 
693,000,000  bushels,  instead  of  619,- 
000,000.  If  this  estimate  is  confirmed 
at  harvest  time,  only  198,000,000 
bushels  of  spring  wheat  will  be  needed 
to  make  a  crop  equal  to  last  year's 
record-breaker.  But  last  year's  spring 
wheat  crop  of  206,000,000  was  far 
below  the  average.  This  year  the  spring 
acreage  has  been  increased.  Conditions 
in  the  spring  wheat  states  are  favor- 
able. Spring  plowing  and  planting  are 
much  in  advance  of  the  average  for 
this  time  of  the  year.  Altho  there  has 
been  no  official  report  about  spring 
wheat,  it  is  reasonable  to  predict  that 
the  first  report  will  indicate  a  yield  ex- 
ceeding 250,000,000  bushels. 

Therefore  we  have  a  fair  prospect 
of  harvesting  a  wheat  crop  of  at  least 
900,000,000  bushels,  and  there  may  be 
950,000,000.  It  was  not  expected  that 
last  year's  891,000,000  would  ever  be 
surpassed,  but  this  year  we  may  have 
50,000,000  bushels  more. 

There  will  be  a  good  market  for  all 
we  do  not  need,  and  prices  will  be  high, 
altho  they  may  not  remain  at  the  pres- 
ent figures. 


The  following  dividends  are  announced  : 
American     Cotton      Oil     Company,     preferred, 
semi-annual,  3  per  cent,  payable  June   1. 

International  Silver  Company,  Coupons  No. 
33,  First  Mortgage  Bonds,  payable  on  and  after 
June  1. 

Lig.^ett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Company,  common, 
quarterly,   3  per  cent,   payable  June   1. 

United  Cigar  Stores  Company  of  America,  pre- 
ferred,  quarterly,   1%   per  cent,  payable  June   1. 

Niles-Bement-Pond  Company,  preferred,  quar- 
terly,  1%   per  cent,   payable  May   15. 


\bur  Hands  Cant  Earn 
the  Money  You  Need 

You'll  have  to  work  for  low 
wages  all  your  life  if  you  de- 
pend upon  your  hands  to 
make  your  living. 

To  earn  more  money  you  must  have 
the specia/  Irainirtg  that  will  enable 
you  to  get  and  hold  a  better  job. 

The  International  Correspondence 
Schools  will  give  you  this  necessat}' 
training  in  your  own  home,  in  your 
spare  time.  They  will  fit  you  for 
a  better  position,  where  you  can  earn 
more  money. 

If  you  want  to  advance  in  your 
present  occupation,  the  I.  C.  S. 
will  give  you  the  training  that  will 
entitle  you  to  promotion.  If  your 
present  work  is  not  congenial,  the 
I.  C.  S.  will  qualify  you  for  a  good 
position  in  the  work  that  you  like. 

Mark  the  Coupon 

What  occupation   attracts    you    or 

what  position  do  you  want  ?     Mark 

it   and  mail  the  coupon  now,    and 

learn  how  the  I.  C.  S.  can  help 

you  to  earn  the  money  you  need. 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box    1024         SCRANTON.  PA. 

Explain,  without  any  obligation  on  my  part,  how  I  can 
qualify  for  the  position  before  which  I  mark  X  I 

_  Electrical  Engineering 
Electric  Ligtiting^A  Kail's 
Telephone  Expert 


!§ 


9le«hanlcal  Enplaeerlne 
Mechanical  Drafting 
Gas  En^nes 
CIVIL  E.\f;l>EEKrFfO 
SnrTeTlne  andSIapplngr 
MI.XEEOREMAN  &  SIPT. 
Statlonarr  Eopineeriiig 
ARCHITECTURE 
Building  Contractor 
Architectura  I  Drafting 
Concrete  Engineering 
Structural  Engineering 
PLCMBIXO  &  HEATING 
AUTO  BU.^5L\Q 


SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 
Windo'w  Trimming 
Show  Card  Writing 
Letterings  and  Sl^n  Paintlnf^ 
ILLUSTRATrNG 
BOOKKEEPING 
Stenography  &  TypewrltlDr 
Higher  Accounting 
Commercial  Law 
Good  English  for  ETeryone 
Teachers  Course 
English  Branches 
CIVIL  SERVICE      nspanlsh 
AGRICI  ITrRE        -  German 
POULTRY  -  TrlZX' 

Chemistry  QltalUn 


Naine_ 


Preset!  t  Occupatioa_ 
I  Street  and  No.  


I  City 


-  State__ 


Every 
Home 
Weeds 

this^. 

Gre^ 


SM^ 


the 

Wheel 
Tray 


Makes  housework  easier.  Carries  full 
meal  to  table  and  clears  it  in  one  trip. 
Handy  in  kitchen,  dining-  room,  sun 
porch.  Beautiful  permanent  finish.  Two 
heavy  oval  trays  giving  double  capacity. 
$T0  in  black;  $i2  in  white.  Express  pre- 
paid.    Booklet  free.     Address 

WHEEL  TRAY  CO.,  432  W.  61it  Place,  CHICAGO 
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Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Atlantic  Building.  51  Wall  St..  New  York 

Insures  Against  Marine  and  Inland  Transportation 
Risk  and  Will  Issue  Policies  Making  Loss  Pay- 
able in  Europe  and  Oriental  Countries 

rh:irt(T!Mi  l).v  tlic  .Stato  of  New  York  in  1S42, 
was  pi-t'fcdi'il  liy  a  stock  compaii.v  of  a  similar 
name.  The  lattiT  company  was  licniidatcd  anil 
part  of  its  capital,  to  ttie  extent  of  .$100,000, 
was  used  with  consent  of  the  stockholders,  b.v 
tlie  .\tlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Compan.v  and 
repaid  uith  a  bonus  and  interest  at  the  expira- 
tion of  two  years. 
During  its  existence  the  com- 
paiiv    lias    insured    property 

to   the  value   of $27,964,578,109.00 

Received  premiums  thereon  to 

the   extent    of 287,324,890.99 

Paid   losses  duiiujt  that  period         143,820,874.99 
Issued     cerlilicates    of     protits 

to    dealers 90,801,110.00 

Of  which  there  have  been  re- 
deemed      83,811.450.00 

LeaviiiiT  outstanding  at  pres- 
ent  time 6,989,GGO.O0 

Interest    paid    on     certificates 

amounts    to 23,020,223.85 

On  December  31.  1914,  the  as- 
sets of  the  company  amount- 
ed   to 14,101.(174.^6 

The  profits  of  the  company  revert  to  the  as- 
sured and  are  divided  amiually  upon  the  pre- 
miums terminated  during  the  year,  thereby 
reducing    the   cost    of    insurance. 

For    such    dividends,     certilic.'i  tes     are    issiu'd 
subject    to    (liviiii'uds    of    interest    until    ordered 
to  be  redeemed,  in  accordance  witli  tlie  cliarter. 
A.    A.    U.WICN.   Chairman  of  the   Board 
CORiNi:i,H'.'<    EI-DKRT.    Pros. 
W.\I/ri:U    WOOD    P.\RS0N.S.    Vice-Pres. 
CH.^RI.KS    K.    F.W.    2(1    Vieo-Pres. 
G.    ST.WTON    ri.OYD-.lOXK.S.    Sec. 


GET      THE       SAVING      HABIT 

The  habit  of  saving  has  been  the  salvation 
of  many  a  man.  It  increases  his  self-respect 
and  makes  him  a  more  useful  member  of  so- 
ciety. If  a  man  has  no  one  but  himself  to  pro- 
vide for  be  may  be  concerned  simply  in  ac- 
cumulating a  sufUcient  sum  to  support  him  in 
his  (lid  age.  1  Ills  can  best  be  effected  by  pur- 
chasing an  annuity  as  issued  by  the  Home  I.ife 
Insurance  Company  of  New  York.  This  will 
yield  a  much  larger  income  than  can  be  ob- 
tained from  any  other  absolutely  secure  invest- 
ment.     For   a    mimi)le    poliev    write   to 

HOME  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Geo.    E.    Ide.    President. 

256  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


DIVIDENDS 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  The  .\merican  Cotton 
Oil  Comimny,  on  Ma.v  4,  1915.  declared  a  semi- 
iinnual  divi(iend  of  three  per  cent,  niion  the  Pre- 
ferred Stock  of  the  Company,  payable  June  1, 
19l.'i.  at  th(>  Banking  House  of  Winslow.  Lanier 
&  Company.  .^9  Cedar  street.  New  York  ("ity.  The 
Stock  Transfer  Books  of  the  Company  will  be 
closed  on  May  14.  1915,  at  3  P.  M.  and  will  re- 
main closed  until  .Tune  2.   1915,   at   10  .\.    >I. 

.JUSTUS    E.    RALPH.    Secretary 

OFFICE    OF    INTERNATIONAL    SILVER 
COMPANY. 
Meriden.    Comi.,    May    15,    1915. 
Coupons    No.    33   of   the   First   Mortgage  'Bonds   of 
this    Cionpany,    due    June    1.    1915.    will    be   paid    on 
and   after   that  date   on   pres<'ntation   at   the   .Vmer- 
ican     Exchange     National     Bank,     128    Broadway, 
New   York  City. 

GEO.   M.   CURTIS,   Treasurer 

LIGGETTT  &  MYERS  TOBACCO  CO. 

St.  Louis,  Mo..  April  29.  1915. 
A  tpiarterly  dividend  of  Three  per  <-ent.  (3%') 
was  this  day  declared  upon  the  Common  stock  of 
Liggett  &  Myers  Tobsicco  Company,  payable  June 
1,  1915,  to  Common  Stockholders  of  record  at  the 
close  of  business  on  May  15.  1915.  Checks  will  be 
mailed. 

T.   T.    ANDERSON,   Treasurer 

NILES-BEMENT-POND  COMPANY 

New  York,   ]\Iay    sth,    1915. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  NILES-BEMENT- 
POXF)  COMPANY  has  this  day  declared  tbe 
regular  quarterly  dividend  of  ONE  and  ONE- 
HALF  PER  TENT,  upon  the  PREFERRED 
STOCK  of  the  Company,  payable  Blay  15th,   igi:. 

The  transfer  books  will  close  at  3  o'clock  in 
the  nfterrmon  of  May  'ith,  191 5,  and  will  reopen 
at  10  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  of  May  i"th,  191 5. 
Charles   L.   Cornfll,   Treasurer. 


MEETING 


Insurance 

Conducted  by 
W.  E.    UNDERWOOD 


WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC  &   MANUFACTURING    COMPANY 

165  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  May  10.  1915. 
The  stock  transfer  books  will,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  annual  stockholders'  meeting,  to  be  held 
on  June  9,  191 5,  be  closed  on  May  22,  igis-  at 
12:00  o'clock  M.,  and  opened  on  the  loth  day  of 
June,   1915,  at  10:00  o'clock  A.  M. 

JAMES  C.  BENNETT.  Secretary. 


STORY    OF   A    STOCK    DIVIDEND 

Seven  years  ago  the  directors  of  the 
Union  Central  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Cincinnati  declared  a  stock  dividend 
of  $400,000,  thus  bringing  its  paid-up 
capital  to  $500,000.  Until  that  action 
was  taken  few  of  even  those  best  in- 
formed on  life  insurance  matters  knew 
that  the  company's  articles  of  incorpor- 
ation provided  for  an  authorized  capital 
stock  in  excess  of  the  $100,000  under 
which  it  had  successfully  operated  for 
forty-one  years,  with  the  result  that 
many  were  amazed  at  the  move. 

On  January  1,  1908,  the  year  in 
which  this  dividend  was  declared,  the 
company  had:  total  assets  of  $62,242,- 
454;  total  surplus  $10,900,983;  total  in- 
surance in  force,  $256,564,666.  During 
the  preceding  year  it  had  received  for 
premiums  $9,466,664  and  its  total  in- 
come was  $12,923,476;  it  paid  policy- 
holders $4,553,213  and  its  total  dis- 
bursements were  $6,558,173. 

These  figures  are  quoted  to  show  the 
flourishing  condition  of  the  company  at 
that  time  and  the  absence  of  all  neces- 
sity for  the  use  of  additional  capital  of 
any  kind.  It  is  a  fact  well  known,  even 
among  men  of  business  outside  that  of 
life  insurance,  that  a  going,  prosperous 
life  insurance  company  needs  no  capi- 
tal whatever. 

The  state  of  Ohio  questioned  the 
validity  of  the  transaction  and  went 
into  the  courts  in  an  eff6rt  to  defeat  it, 
but  failed.  Later  on  a  policyholder  at 
Cleveland  brought  suit  for  an  account- 
ing of  the  company's  surplus  fund  and 
to  recover  the  $400,000  dividend  alleged 
to  have  been  wrongfully  paid  to  the 
stockholders.  The  lower  court  held 
against  him,  the  Circuit  Court  remand- 
ed the  case  for  re-trial.  This  finding- 
was  appealed  by  the  company  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  which  reversed  it  by 
a  divided  vote — three  to  three,  the  Chief 
Justice  not  participating.  Counsel  for 
the  plaintifl!'  instituted  proceedings  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  for  a  rehear- 
ing, and  in  INIarch  last,  some  changes 
having  taken  place  in  the  personnel  of 
the  Court  meanwhile,  that  tribunal  re- 
versed itself  and  sent  the  case  back  to 
the  Common  Pleas  Court  for  a  new 
trial.  That  is  the  present  status  of  the 
matter. 

Briefly  stated,  the  contention  of  the 
company  is  that  its  stockholders  are 
entitled  to  all  the  profits  made  under 
non-participating  policies.  This  fact  is 
admitted  by  its  adversaries.  Under  an 
article  of  the  by-laws  stockholders  are 
entitled  to  a  semi-annual  dividend  of 
five  per  cent  on  the  paid-un  capital  and 
also  to  "the  profits  derived  from  poli- 
cies issued  without  profits  to  the  policy- 
holders." But  the  contestants  raised  two 


REPORT  OF  THE  CONDITION   OF 

THE  MERCHANTS  EXCHANGE 

NATIONAL  BANK 

at    City   of   New   York,   in   the    State   of   New  j| 

York,  at  the  close  of  business  May 

ist,  1915: 

RESOURCES 

I.  a  Loans  and  discounts  (notes 

held    in    bank) $8 

,503,172.24 

2.      Overdrafts    unsecured 

3.46 

3.  a  U.    S.    bonds    depositee!    to 

secure    circulation 

492,500.00 

b  U.   S.  bonds  pledged  to  se- 

cure  l'.    S.   deposits 

995-00 

4.  b  Bonds     other    than     U.     S. 

bonds    pledged    to    secure 

U.    S.   deposits 

125,790.00 

c  Bonds     other     than     U.     S. 

bonds    pledged    to    secure 

postal    savings    deposits.  . 

375.885.00 

d  Bonds,    securities,    i)ledged 

as   collateral   for    State  or 

other      deposits     or      bills 

, 

payable    (postal  excluded) 

245,000.00  ! 

f  Securities  other  than  U.  S. 

bonds      (not     including 

stocks)    owned    unpledged 

404,440.65 

5.      Subscription     to     stock     of 

Federal      Reserve      Bank, 

$96,000,    (a)    less  amount 

unpaid,    $64,000 

32,000.00 

b  All   other   stocks,   including 

I)remiuni   on   same 

4,475.00 

8.     Due  from   Federal   Reserve 

Bank    

768,055.67 

10.      Due  from   banks  and  bank- 

ers   (other   than    included 

t 

in   8   or  9) 

646,135-5-' 

II.      Checks     on     banks     in     the 

same  city   or   town   as  re- 

porting bank   

254,834.0s 

12.     Exchanges      for      Clearing 

House    

260,310.72 

13.  a  Outside    checks    and    other 

cash  items    

165.09 

b  Fractional    currency,    nick- 

els and   cents 

4,124.77 

14.     Notes     of     other     national 

banks    

Lawful    money    reserve 

in  bank: 

16.     Total  coin  and  certificates,      i 

,240,933.22 

17.     Legal-tender  notes 

130,000.00 

iS.      Redemption    fund    with    U. 

S.    Treasurer-  (not    more 

than   5   per  cent  on  circu- 

lation)       ^ 

25,000.00 

Accrued   interest    receivable 

6,862.10 

Total     $131:^0(^8^.^^11 

LIABILITIES 

I.     Capital    stock   paid    in $1 

,000,000.00 

2.      Surplus    fund    

600,000.00 

3.     Undivided 

profits,      $253,- 

664.97;    reserv- 

ed    for     taxes, 

$6,259.65;      re- 

served   for    ex- 

penses, $1,250. $261, 174.62 

Less   current 

expenses,  inter- 

est,  and    taxes 

paid     67,784.09 

193,390.53 

4.      Circulating 

notes    $500,000.00 

Less   amount 

on   hand  and  in 

Treasury    for 

redemption    or 

in  transit   ....       4,500.00 

7.     Due  to  banks  and   bankers 

(other  than  included  in  5 

or   6)     5 

.446,175-41 
157.50 

8.      Dividends   unpaid    

9.      Demand  deposits: 

a  Individual   deposits   subject 

to    check    4 

,966,373.52 

b  C  ertificates   of   deposit   due 

in   less   than   30    days.... 

19,181.1 1 

c  Certified    checks    

51,031.61 

d  Cashier's   checks    outstand- 

25,518.58 
94,551.66 

e  United    States  deposits.... 

f  Postal    savings    deposits... 

330,802.60 

g  State,  county,  or  other  mu- 

nicipal    deposits     secured 

bv  item  4d  of  "Resources'" 

250,000.00 

10.      Time  deposits: 

a  Certificates   of   deposit    due 

on   or   after   30   days.  . .  . 

68,000.00 

Total    $13 

,540,682.52 ! 
a  York.  ss. :  ' 

-State   of  New   York,  Countv  of  Nev 

I,   E.  V.   GAMBIER.  Cashier  of 

the  above-  ! 

named  bank,  do  solemnly  swear  that  the  above  '| 

statement  is  true  to  the  best  of  my 

knowledge  1 

and   belief.            E.   V.   GAMBIER, 

Cashier.       1 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  5tli   1 

(lay  of  Mav,    igi5. 

JOHN   P.  LAIRD,   Notary  Public.       | 

N.   Y.    Co., 

No.    2104.  ' 

Correct — Attest: 

H.  D.    KOI^NTZE.             ) 

T.   IRVING  HADDEN,    M:)irectors.         1 

TOSE  W.   DIAZ.                ) 

May  17,  1915 
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DUTCH 

BULBS 


From 

Now 

UntU 


-Not 
Later 


Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissi, 
Crocus,  give,  for  a  small  out- 
lay of  time  and  money,  an 
^^  abundance  of  flowers  in  the 
July  1st  kJh  house  from  December  until 
Easter.and  in  the  garden, from 
earliest  spring  until  the  mid- 
dle of  May.  Bulbs  are 
!  growm  almost  exclusively 
-'  in  Holland,  in  enormous 
quantities,  andlsold  at  very  low  prices.  Usually 
they  cost  double  before  reaching  you. 

By  ordering  from  us  now  instead  of  waiting  until  Fall, 
you  make  a  large  saving,  get  a  superior  quality  of  Bulbs  not 
usueilly  to  be  obtained  at  any  price  in  this  country,  and 
have  a  much  larger  list  of  varieties  to  select  from. 

Our  orders  aire  selected  and  packed  in  Holland,  and 
are  shipped  to  our  customers  immediately  upon  their 
arrival  in  the  best  possible  condition. 

If  you  wish  to  take  advantage  of  our  very  low  prico, 
we  must  have  your  order  not  later  than  July  1st,  as 
we  import  Bulbs  to  order  only.  They  need  not  be  paid 
for  until  after  delivery,  nor  taken  if  not  satisfactory. 
(References  required  from  new  customers.)  For  prices 
on  smaller  quantities  see  onr  import  price  list,  the  most 
comprehensive  catalogoe  of  Bulbs  published,  may  be  had 
for  the  asking. 

A  FEW  PRICES  P 

Fine  Mixed  Hyacinthfl     •     - 
Fine  Mixed  Tulips      -     -     - 
Narcissus  Poeticus  Omatus 
Double  Daffodils         .     -     . 
Narcissus  Empress  (Monsters) 
Narcissus  Golden  Spur 
Spanish  Iris.  Splendid  Mixture 

ELUOn  NURSERY,  360  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Per  000 

$2  90 

$14  00 

70 

3  25 

75 

3  50 

1  90 

8  75 

3  00 

13  50 

2  30 

10  00 

55 

2  00 

C*/)D     CAT'E'     Charming      Cottage,      large 
rvrn.    i^/^LlCj     i^t^     ^^     beautiful     Maine 

Lake.     Reasonable  price.     Write  to 

Frederick  Lane.  Lewistown,   Pa. 


The  Safest 
of  Them  All 

When  thinking  of  making  investments,  in- 
vestigate the  safety,  desirability — exemp- 
tion from  all  teixes — of  the  Seven  Per  Cent 
Gcilifomia  Street  Improvement  Bonds. 


1% 


Write  for  information  to  The  Empire  Se- 
curities Company,  Hibernian  Building,  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

President         -  -  J.  Allen  Osmun 

President.  Whittier  National  Bank,  Home  Savings  Bank 


Vice-President 
Secretary 


F.    E.    Thayer 
A.    H.    Conger 


important  points  against  this :  one,  to 
the  effect  that  there  had  been  no  profits 
under  the  non-participating  policies; 
that,  on  the  contrary,  there  had  been  a 
loss,  which  was  borne  by  the  surplus 
funds  of  participating  policyholders; 
and,  second,  that  if  there  were  profits, 
the  history  of  the  company  warranted 
the  belief  that  the  stockholders  never 
intended  to  claim  them.  In  support  of 
this  view  it  was  shown  that  during 
forty  years  no  claim  for  such  profits 
was  made,  that  no  account  was  kept  of 
the  results  under  non-participating 
policies,  and  that,  therefore,  the  man- 
agement of  the  company  did  not  know 
whether  that  business  had  been  con- 
ducted at  a  profit  or  a  loss. 

As  the  result  of  testimony  taken  in 
1906  before  a  committee  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin Legislature  that  committee  report- 
ed that  the  non-participating  business 
of  the  company  from  1892  to  1905 
showed  a  loss  of  $95,000.  Answering 
this,  the  company .  alleged  that  the 
profits  from  that  class  of  policies  up 
to  1892  was  $209,000  and  that  from  or- 
ganization to  1907  there  was  an  aggro- 
gate  profit  of  $779,788.  It  is  out  of  this 
sum  that  the  $400,000  dividend  was 
paid  under  the  authority  of  the  by-law 
cited. 

Another  ground  of  opposition  to  the 
dividend  presented  by  the  company's 
critics  was  founded  on  a  by-law  pro- 
viding that  the  amount  of  the  capital 
stock,  authorized  at  the  sum  of  $500,- 
000,  should  be  limited  to  $100,000  until 
otherwise  determined  by  the  vote  of  the 
holders  of  a  majority  of  the  stock.  The 
holders  of  the  majority  stock  did  vote 
to  increase  the  capital  to  $500,000,  but 
it  is  contended  by  the  company's  critics 
that  as  the  best  interests  of  the  com- 
pany required  no  such  action  and  it  was 
solely  in  the  interests  of  the  stock- 
holders, it  was  indefensible.  This  view 
of  the  matter  is  incontrovertible.  With- 
out cost  to  themselves,  the  value  of  the 
stockholders'  capital  interests  was  in- 
stantly multiplied  five-fold,  with  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  their  annual 
dividend  earnings. 

To  conclude,  if  the  stockholders  are 
justly  and  equitably  entitled  to  the 
$400,000  dividend,  it  were  better  they 
took  it  in  cash  rather  than  leave  it  to 
draw  interest  at  ten  per  cent  a  year, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  company's 
best  interests  require  no  capital  what- 
ever. 

W.  W.  E.,  Afton,  Okla.— Your  inquiry 
number  one  relates  to  a  corporation  of 
wbich  I  have  no  knowledge.  Replying  to 
youi-  second  question,  the  life  company  you 
name  is  good  for  the  oimtracts  it  makes  in 
it**  policies.  There  are  companies  which 
produce  better  results  for  policyholders. 

I.  H.  W.,  Seranton.  Pa. — It  would  be  im- 
practicable to  print  tlie  insurance  laws  of 
any  state  here.  Massachusetts  justly  de- 
serves the  prestige  it  enjoys  in  the  connec- 
tion cited  because  its  insurance  regulations 
are  based  on  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
business  and  no  effort  is  spared  to  make  its 
insurance  code  as  efficient  an  instrumental- 
ity in  the  interests  of  policyholders  as  pos- 
sible. The  companies,  while  held  to  strict 
accountability,  are  protected  and  encour- 
aged, full  recognition  being  given  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  interests  of  the  companies 
and  their  policyholders  are  mutual.  These 
conditions  exist  only  approximately  in  most 
western  and  southern  states. 
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Sidings,     trimmings,     and     all     other     outside 
woodwork,  with 


Stain  Yovir  Shingles 

,     trimmings,     and     all     other 
woodwork,  with 

Cabofs  Creosote  Stains 

Tlie  colors  are  soft,  rich  and  transparent,  and 
bring  out  the  beauty  of  the  grain  instead  of 
covering  it  up  with  a  "painty"  coating.  The 
stains  cost  less  than  half  as  much  as  paint, 
and  the  labor  cost  of  putting  them  on  is  also 
one-half  less.  They  are  made  of  the  strongest 
and  most  lasting  colors,  and  Creosote,  "the 
best  wood  preservative  known,"  which  pro- 
tects your  woodwork  from   decay. 

You  can  get  Cabot's  Stains  all  over 
the  country.  Send  for  stained  irood 
samples   and  name  of  nearest   agent. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Manfj.  Chemists 
18  Oliver  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Men  to  get  members  and 
establish  lodges  on  com- 
mission      basis       for       the 
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of  Celebi-ities   Bought   and   Sold. 
Send   for   price   lists. 
I  ot  +  ore    Walter  R.   Benjamin.  225  5th  Av.,  N.Y. 
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|50LeadingBoatBuildershave  joined  with 
the  (iray  MotorCompany  in  issuing  a  cat- 
alog showing  the  specialties  of  each, 
wluch  includes  fishing  launches  complete 
from  Sl-T  upward  to  mahogan.v  finished 
express  launches  with  Self-starting  6-Cyl- 
inder  ji-Cvcle  Gray  Motors  for-  $2500. 
Cruisers  from  S4J0  up.  This  liook" helps 
youselect  justthe  model  of  boat  you  have 
been  looliing  for  and  tells  you  where  to 
buy  it  and  what  it  will  cost.  Send  for  this 
big  BoatCatalog  today.  Free.  Also  Gray 
Marine  Engine  Catalog  showing  full  lineof  2and  4  cycle 
marine  motors  from  S-">5  upwards,  one  to  six  cylinders. 
Gray  Motor  Co.,    356  Gray  Motor  Bldg..  Detroit,  Micb 
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THE  MOVING  WORLD 

A    KEVIEW    OF    NEWAND 
I  MP  O  KT A NT    MOTION     PICTUKES 
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THE    DARK     CONTINENT    ILLU- 
MINED 

We  have  had  within  the  last  three 
years  many  fine  films  of  wild  life  in 
Africa,  yet  the  supply  of  good  material 
seems  inexhaustible.  The  latest  series, 
Th7-u  Central  Africa,  presents  but  little 
that  we  have  seen  before  and  adds  much 
of  novel  interest.  In  particular,  it  de- 
votes more  attention  to  the  natives  than 
previous  African  films,  and  the  voyage 
down  the  AruAvimi  River  shows  some 
remarkable  feats  of  canoeing  in  the 
rapids.  The  native  dances,  the  wrest- 
ling, the  sham  fights,  the  killing  of  a 
lion  by  spearsmen,  the  yawning  of  a 
twenty-six  foot  crocodile,  the  gather- 
ing of  zebras,  giraffes,  wart-hogs,  an- 
telopes and  baboons  at  the  water  holes 
and  the  prairie  fire  stampeding  the 
game  are  some  of  the  striking  and  in- 
structive scenes.  Nor  are  the  insects 
neglected,  for  we  have  a  close  view  of 
the  safari,  or  caravan  ants,  with  offi- 
cers directing  their  march  and  super- 
intending the  removal  of  obstructions 
and  the  building  of  bridges. 

The  expedition  was  in  charge  of 
James  Barnes  and  Cherry  Keanton  and 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New 
York.  During  the  year  1913-14  they 
traveled  nearly  4000  miles,  crossing  the 
continent  from  Mombasa  to  Boma.  The 
views  have  a  timely  interest  just  now, 
for  the  expedition  passed  thru  the  heart 
oi  the  Belgian  Kongo,  which  is  one  of 
the  great  prizes  in  the  Great  War. 

THE  MIRACLE 

This  is  a  filmed  version  of  a  very  old 
medieval  legend.  It  tells  the  story  of  a 
nun  who  kept  the  keys  of  a  convent. 
Forgetting  her  vows  of  poverty,  chas- 
tity and  obedience,  she  wanders  forth 
into  the  world  and  is  more 
or  less  soiled  by  the  con- 
tact. Long  before  she  has 
reached  the  dregs  of  the  cup 
of  worldly  pleasure,  her 
heart  is  melted  by  repent- 
ance and  she  desires  to  re- 
turn and  atone  for  her  sins. 
She  succeeds  in  escaping 
from  a  castle,  whose  lord 
had  been  fascinated  by  her 
beauty.  Aided  by  a  faithful 
old  man  who  had  seen  her 
remorse  and  who  had  been 
touched  by  it,  she  reaches 
the  gates  of  the  convent 
prepared  to  do  penance  and 
hoping  for  forgiveness.  The 
doors  are  opened  to  her  and 
she  beholds  holding  the 
keys  of  the  convent  a  sister, 
whose  resemblance  to  her- 
self startles  her  into  speech- 
less wonder.  Presently  the 
strange  sister  speaks.  She 
tells  the  erring  one  that 
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she  is  the  Virgin  Mary  and  that  she 
has  kept  the  keys  of  the  convent  faith- 
fully and  that  no  one  has  noticed  her 
act  of  faithlessness.  There  is  a  flash  of 
brilliant  light  and  the  Virgin  disap- 
pears, leaving  the  sister  filled  with  un- 
speakable gratitude  and  happiness. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  a  legend 
of  this  kind  with  its  supernatural  in- 
cidents and  its  miraculous  turns  lends 
itself  most  readily  to  screen  adaptation. 
The  "double  exposure"  makes  visions 
appear  most  natural  on  the  screen, 
while  exteriors  of  splendid  Gothic 
churches  and  the  interiors  of  well- 
known  Catholic  shrines  make  the  me- 
dieval atmosphere  complete  and  con- 
vincing. The  most  painstaking  atten- 
tion to  details  in  costume,  dignity  and 
power  in  acting  and  clear  photography 
may  be  classed  among  the  peculiar 
merits  in  this  legend  in  film.  The  same 
subject  has  been  treated  by  the  well- 
known  theatrical  Belasco  of  Germany, 
Professor  Max  Reinhardt,  and  enjoyed 
a  long  run  at  Covent  Garden,  London. 
(Continental  Art  Film  Company,  New 
York.) 

THE  ETERNAL  CITY 
If  you  abstract  from  a  Hall  Caine 
novel  his  glowing  verbiage  what  is  left? 
Nothing  but  a  rather  thin  and  melo- 
dramatic plot.  But  then  if  you  put  pic- 
tures in  the  place  of  words  and  present 
action  instead  of  description  you  get 
something  that  has  life  again  and  will 
stand  comparison  with  the  original.  We 
are  particularly  glad  to  see  a  Roman 
play  that  is  not  staged  in  Los  Angeles. 
There's  no  faking  the  Coliseum  or  that 
stately  ring  of  travertine  columns  which 
embraces  the  plaza  of  St.  Peter's.  The 
cooperation  of  the  Bersaglieri  and  the 
Papal  Guards  add  these  picturesque 
features    to    the    scenes.    The    London 


views  are  also  interesting.  On  the 
whole  the  admirers  of  Hall  Caine  will 
have  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
the  way  his  novel  of  revolutionary' 
Rome  has  been  filmed  and  they  are  nu- 
merous enough  to  keep  any  theater  full. 
(Famous  Players  Film  Co.) 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  GEOGRAPHY 

Now  that  the  attention  of  the  tourist 
is  being  directed  south  we  are  glad  to 
see  that  a  complete  tour  of  South 
America  from  Panama  to  Patagonia  is 
to  be  given  by  the  Paramount  Pictures. 
There  are  few  parts  of  the  world  that 
would  provide  material  more  pictur- 
esque or  less  known  than  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  these  films  should  do  the  double 
service  of  inciting  Americans  to  travel 
there  and  of  compensating  those  who 
cannot. 

BIRD  LIFE  IN  SCOTLAND 

These  pictures  are  beautifully  colored 
and  reveal  to  the  astonished  eye  of  the 
spectator  a  series  of  intimate  scenes  of 
domestic    or   nest   life    of   game    birds, 
birds  of  prey  and  some  water  fowl.  No 
matter  what  it  may  have  cost  in  time 
and   patience   to   approach   these   wild 
birds  and  recording  at  close  range  the 
doings  in  their  nests,  the  effort  has  been 
well  repaid.  All  of  the  scenes  are  really 
touching.  In  one  scene  we  see  a  Merlin 
(a  species  of  hawk)  feeding  her  young 
and  then  covering  them  with  her  wings. 
In   another  scene  we  see  a  peculiarly 
marked  species  of  crow,  standing  on  a 
rock  in  a  swift  flowing  river  and  get- 
ting ready  to  fly.  This  scene  in  particu- 
lar was  taken  at  very  close  range  and 
has  singular  charm.   In  another  scene 
the  shyest  of  game  birds,  the  woodcock, 
walks    right    into    the    camera    as    if 
trained  and  busies  itself  with  her  eggs 
and  her  nest.  One  scene  shows  a  very 
pretty    and    shy    bird,    the 
gray  goose  of  North   Scot- 
land.    The    camera    has 
caught  this  bird  setting  on 
her  nest,  examining  her  eggs 
with    comic    solemnity    and 
waddling  away  into  the  bul- 
rushes  after   she   has   con- 
vinced   herself    that    every- 
thing    is     in     good     order. 
(Pathe,    New    York.) 
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The  University  of  Kansas 
has  established  a  motion 
picture  exchange  by  which 
films  of  educational  value 
are  sent  to  school  principals 
in  all  parts  of  the  state  with 
no  expense  to  them  except 
for  express  charges.  They 
are  exhibited  to  pupils  and 
public  either  in  the  school 
or  the  local  theater.  Among 
the  films  are  demonstrations 
of  industrial  processes  and 
new  methods  of  agriculture. 
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CANADIANS    ARE    ALSO 
AMERICANS 

Readers  of  The  Independent  will  he 
greatly  interested  in  the  following 
leading  editorial,  which  appeared  in 
the  Globe  of  Toronto  on  the  1st  of  May. 
The  Globe  is,  perhaps,  the  leading  daily 
newsoaper  in  Canada,  and  its  editor, 
Mr.  J.  A.  Macdonald,  is  widely  known  in 
this  country,  both  for  his  writings  and 
thru  his  impressive  public  utterances : 

"We.  too,  are  Americans !"  exclaimed  the 
Hon.  George  Brown  .it  a  great  anti-slavery 
demonstration  in  Toronto  on  March  24. 
1852.  It  was  in  protest  against  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Law.  He  had  made  a  terrific 
arraignment  of  the  despotism  and  the 
degradation  of  slavery,  and  of  Canada's 
concern,  tho  a  neutral,  in  its  destruction. 
Here  are  a  few  of  his  sentences : 

"What  have  we  in  Canada  to  do  with  Ameri- 
can slavery  ?  We  have  everything  to  do  with  it. 
It  is  a  question  of  humanity.  It  is  a  question  of 
Christianity.  It  is  a  barrier  to  the  spread  of 
liberal  principles.  We  are  alongside  this  great 
evil.  Our  people  are  affected  by  it.  We  are  in  the 
habit  of  calling  the  people  of  the  United  States 
the  Americans'  ;  but  we,  too,  are  Americans. 
On  us  as  well  as  on  them  lies  the  duty  of  pre- 
serving the  honor  of  the  continent.  On  us  as  on 
them  rests  the  noble  trust  of  shielding  free  in- 
stitutions from  the  reproach  of  modern  tyrants." 

This  week  The  Independent  comes  to 
hand  fi-om  New  York  with  an  editorial  on 
■'Canada  Saved  the  Day."  It  tells  last  Sun- 
day's story  of  "the  greatest  battle  of  the 
war  raging  in  Flanders,"  and  how  the  Cana- 
dians turned  defeat  into  victory,  and  adds  : 

"Every  American  heart  beat  faster  when  the 
news  was  flashed  ac-oss  the  ocean.  The  United 
States  is  neutral.  Bi't  the  United  States  will  ever 
applaud  the  valor  of  men  who  are  not  afraid  to 
die.  And  beyond  all.  the  United  States  must  ap- 
plaud the  heroism  of  Canada.  Canada  is  our  kith 
and  kin.  Canada  is  our  neighbor.  For  a  hundred 
years  neither  cannon  nor  fort  has  frowned  over 
the  3,000  miles  of  frontier  between  us.  We  have 
shown  the  world  the  way  of  peace  and  disarma- 
ment. In  this  sunreme  and  solemn  hour  of  vic- 
tory, when  the  blood  of  her  sons  reddens  like 
the  maple  leaf  the  clay  of  Belgium,  we  realise 
more  than  ever  that  Canada's  heritage  and  civili- 
zation are  ours  also.  Canadians  are  Americans." 

George  Brown  in  the  Globe  in  1852  and 
Hamilton  Holt  in  The  Independent  in  1915 
held  the  great  North  American  idea  of  in- 
ternationalism, and  rejoiced  in  the  imper-  ' 
ishable  Anglo-American  heritage,  not  for 
America  alone,  but  for  all  the  world.  Then 
as  now  the  bonds  of  spiritual  affinity  in 
the  cause  of  civilization  and  freedom  were 
seen  in  the  lurid  light  of  a  war  in  which 
one  was  belligerent  and  the  other  neutral. 
But  in  the  conflict  of  ideas  there  can  be  no 
neutrality. 

"We,  too,  are  Americans,"  exclaimed  the 
Canadian  publicist.  "Canadians  are  Amer- 
icans" answers  the  New  York  editor. 


CRUMBS     SWEPT     UP 

^  On  the  first  day  of  "clean-up  week"  in 
Kansas  City  more  than  five  hundred  wagon- 
loads  of  rubbish,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
quantity,  were  taken  to  the  public  dumps. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  newly  created 
office  of  Budget  Commissioner  of  Ohio  was 
to  recommend  shorter  sessions  of  the  Legis- 
lature, saying  that  it  costs  the  state  $269 
for  each  law  made,  a  sum  exceeded  in  only 
New  York  and  Illinois. 

The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 
has  offered  to  install  instruments  in  Sing 
Sing  and  teach  telegraphy  to  prisoners, 
with  a  view  to  giving  them  employment  as 
their  terms  expire. 

Authority  has  been  granted  to  the  Mem- 
phis Railway,  Bridge  and  Terminal  Com- 
pany to  issue  $7,500,000  of  five  per  cent 
bonds  for  the  building  of  a  bridge  across 
the  Mississippi   River   at   Memphis. 

The  Kansas  Legislature  has  set  apart  the 
school  day  nearest  to  September  28 
(Frances  E.  Willard's  birthday)  of  each 
year  for  teaching  public  school  children  the 
history  of  and  benefits  derived  from  the 
prohibitory  liquor  laws  of  the  state. 

A  report  recently  issued  by  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  shows  that  Kansas 
farm  products  amount  to  more  than  $300.- 
000.000  a  year,  with  only  a  little  more  than 
one-third  of  the  state's  area  under  cultiva- 
tion. 

At  the  public  auction  sales  of  school 
lands  in  South  Dakota  prices  are  running 
unexpectedly  high.  In  the  eight  counties 
from  which  we  have  had  reports  the  aver- 
age price  was  nearly  $70  an  acre. 

It  is  feared  that,  unless  a  special  session 
of  the  West  Virginia  Legislature  is  called 
and  makes  necessary  appropriations,  the 
militia  of  the  state  will  have  to  be  dis- 
banded. 

An  organized  swindle  which  has  been 
(pasting  Pennsylvania  from  $50,000  to  $75.- 
000  a  year  has  been  discovered  by  the  State 
Game  Commission.  The  swindlers  have  been 
turning  in  to  country  justices  in  several 
counties  common  ratskins,  representing 
them  as  weazelskins.  and  collecting  the  §2 
state  bounty  on  each. 

In  the  University  of  Illinois,  which  en- 
rolls 6004  students,  the  proportion  of  men 
to  women  is  3.5  to  1.  The  leading  three 
departments  in  numbers  of  students  regis- 
tered are :  Liberal  arts  and  sciences.  1854  ; 
engineering.  1213 ;   agiiculture,  1171. 

The  Wisconsin  Legislature  has  passed 
the  anti-tipping  bill  over  the  Governor's 
veto.  It  prohibits  the  offering  of  a  gratuity 
by  any  patron  of  hotel,  restaurant,  barber 
shop,   or  public  service  corporation. 

Four  Massachusetts  manufacturing  com- 
panies are  filling  a  Russian  Government 
order  for  4.000.000  pairs  of  army  boots  and 
shoes  at  the  rate  of  15,000  pairs  a  day. 
This  order  is  giving  employment  to  more 
than  2000  workers.  The  contract  price  nf 
the  product  will  be  $14,340,000. 

Governor  Henderson  of  Alabama  has 
named  the  first  Monday  in  June  "Illiteracy 
Day,"  and  asks  that  every  lettered  person 
in  the  state  lay  aside  private  affairs  and 
devote  the  entire  day  to  "the  stupendous 
task"  of  removing  illiteracy  from  the  South. 

Dr.  Joseph  Y.  Porter,  State  Health  Of- 
ficer of  Florida,  estimates  that  there  are 
20.000  persons  in  that  state  suffering  from 
tuberculosis.  A  determined  effort  is  making 
to  eradicate  the  disease. 

A  New  York  pear  grower  lost  his  entire 
crop  one  year  thru  the  ravages  of  insects. 
That  fall  he  hung  suet  in  the  trees,  and 
winter  birds,  mostly  nut-hatches,  thus  at- 
tracted, made  their  nests  there.  The  next 
year  he  gathered  an  extraordinarily  large 
crop,  with  scarcely  a  worm-hole  in  the  fruit. 

On  "Mothers'  Day"  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  Company,  in  accordance  with  its 
annual  custom,  furnished  each  of  its  60.000 
employees  and  every  passenger  on  its  5000 
miles  of  line  with  a  white  carnation,  to  be 
worn  as  a  tribute  to  mothers. 
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The  Greatest  Health  Resort 

in  the  World 


PEOPLE  who  travel  frequently  in 
Europe,  visiting  all  its  spas  and  water- 
ing places  and  thus  coming  to  know 
all  the  famous  health  resorts  of  the  world 
say  that  the  most  complete  equipment  in 
existence  for  locating  human  ills  and  re- 
lieving them  is  in  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 

Days,  weeks  or  months  are  not  enough 
for  the  selection  of  scientific  apparatus  and 
equipment  for  finding  the  cause  of  human 
suffering  and  ministering  to  its  relief. 

Such  selection  requires  years — years  of 
experience — years  of  experimenting — years 
of  actual  practice.  Elvery  method— every 
instrument — eveiy  formula — every  process 
— needs  to  be  carefully  tested  and  tried  out 
and  the  results  produced  must  be  carefully 
watched  and  compared  before  the  treat- 
ment is  safe  to  be  included  as  effective  in 
any  remedial  system. 

The  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  was  founded 
nearly  fifty  years  ago.  For  almost  half  a 
century,  a  staff  of  physicians  and  labora- 
tory experts  have  been  studying,  observing, 
experimenting,  discovering,  selecting,  ap- 
plying and  testing  out  methods.  The  result 
is,  that  gathered  together  in  this  one  place, 
under  one  thorouglily  well  organized  con- 
trol is  the  most  complete  and  effective, 
modern,  scientific  equipment  in  existence 
for  locating  the  causes  of  human  suffering 
and  relieving  it.  Nowhere  else  in  the  world 
can  you  find  assembled  in  one  place  all  the 
equipment,  apparatus  and  facilities  which 
are  to  be  found  at  the  Battle  Creek  Sani- 
tarium. 

The  staff  of  specially  educated  physi- 
cians (nearly  forty  in  number  and  many  of 
them  specialists  of  world-wide  note)  and 
their  scientifically  trained  assistants — diet- 
itians, masseurs,  nurses  and  others — in- 
clude in  their  capabilities  nearl3'^  every  de- 
monstratedly  successful  method  of  getting 
at  the  causes  of  physical  and  nervous  irreg- 
ularities and  applying  to  them  correct  sci- 
entific remedial  agencies. 

People  suffering  with  ailments  requiring 
a  special  diet  for  their  arrest  and  relief, 
find  in  effect  here  methods  of  selecting 
foods  which  will  enable  them  to  eat  heart- 
ily, satisfyingly  and  enjoyably  without  dan- 
ger of  discomfort  afterward. 

People  who  are  suffering  from  over- 
taxed strength,  worry,  exhaustion  or  other 
forms  of  nervous  or  physical  break- 
down, find  here  the  atmosphere,  conditions, 
facilities,     and     surroundings     which     en- 


able them  to  regain  strength  and  vigor  in 
the  shortest  possible  time  and  with  least 
possible  effort  because  methods  employed 
to  relieve  such  cases  are  thoroughly  scien- 
tific. 

The  plant  of  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium 
includes  over  thirty  buildings.  Accommo- 
dations for  guests  and  patients  range  from 
those  of  the  most  modern  and  up-to-date 
hotel  to  the  quiet  of  a  homelike  cottage. 

The  grounds  include  many  acres  of  gar- 
dens, lawns  and  shrubbery.  Serious  and 
surgical  cases  are  cared  for  in  our  up-to- 
date  Hospital  well  removed  from  all  other 
buildings  of  the  Sanitarium. 

The  delightful  social  life  of  the  place  may 
be  indulged  in  if  desired,  but  those  seeking 
only  rest  and  quiet  find  themselves  care- 
fully guarded  from  all  disturbance. 

Guests  may  live  here  vei-y  luxuriously  or 
very  modestly,  whichever  they  prefer. 

Excellent  accommodations  are  well  with- 
in reach  of  the  limited  pocket-book. 

Full  particulars,  with  rates  for  accommo- 
dations, may  be  secured  by  writing  to  504 
Administration  Building,  Battle  Creek  San- 
itarium, Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

A  large,  fully  illustrated  book  of  the  San- 
itarium is  sent  FREE  upon  request. 

Easily  Reached. 

Battle  Creek  is  a  regular  stop  for  all 
through  express  trains  between  New  York 
and  Chicago  over  the  Michigan  Central 
route  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines  and 
for  all  trains  between  Chicago  and  Detroit 
over  the  Michigan  Central  and  Grand 
Trunk  routes. 

You  may  leave  New  York  City  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  on  the  "Wolverine" 
(one  of  the  finest  trains  out  of  Grand  Cen- 
tral Station)  arriving  in  Battle  Creek  the 
next  morning  at  ten  o'clock — just  after 
breakfast. 

You  may  leave  Detroit  at  almost  any  hour 
of  the  day  and  arrive  in  Battle  Creek  in 
from  two  and  a  half  to  three  hours,  depend- 
ing upon  the  speed  of  the  train. 

You  may  leave  Chicago  at  intervals  of 
about  ever>'^  two  hours,  arriving  in  Battle 
Creek  within  four  hours  afterward. 

Arriving  in  Battle  Creek,  you  are  met  at 
the  station  by  a  luxurious  limousine  which 
takes  you  directly  to  the  Sanitarium  in  a 
few  minutes. 
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AMERICAN  RIGHTS  ON  THE  HIGH  SEAS 


JN  the  note  to  Germany  the  voice  of  the  American 
nation  is  heard  in  no  uncertain  tones.  The  note,  in 
accordance  with  diplomatic  custom,  is  signed  with 
the  name  of  the  Secretary  of  State;  it  is  no  secret 
that  it  was  composed  by  the  President  himself.  But  in 
its  clear  and  vigorous  pronouncements,  it  is  neither  the 
one  official  nor  the  other  that  speaks — it  is  the  American 
people. 

We  print  the  note  in  full  on  another  page.  For  it  must 
become  an  historical  document.  It  is  the  first  formal 
attempt  to  place  in  true  perspective  the  rights  of  neu- 
tral travelers  upon  the  high  seas  under  the  new  condi- 
tions of  maritime  warfare  established  by  the  invention 
and  development  of  the  sea-going  submarine. 

The  note  is  clear:  nothing  but  wilfulness  could  mis- 
understand its  meaning.  It  is  courteous:  no  less  so  be- 
cause its  courtesy  has  a  razor  edge.  It  is  irresistible  in 
its  logic :  the  case  is  proved  to  the  hilt.  It  is  restrained : 
it  breathes  no  threat,  imputes  no  motive.  It  is  firm: 
there  is  no  room  for  question  that  the  will  and  the  power 
of  the  American  nation  reenforce  its  determination. 

The  case  which  the  note  sets  forth  is,  in  briefest 
form,  and  largely  in  the  language  of  the  note  itself, 
this: 

American  citizens  act  within  their  indisputable  rights 
in  taking  their  ships,  and  in  traveling,  wherever  their 
legitimate  business  calls  them  upon  the  high  seas. 

The  lives  of  non-combatants,  whether  they  be  of  neu- 
tral citizenship  or  citizens  of  one  of  the  nations  at  war, 
cannot  lawfully  or  rightfully  be  put  in  jeopardy  by  the 
capture  or  destruction  of  an  unarmed  merchantman  of 
any  nationality. 

It  has  been  shown  by  the  events  of  the  past  few  weeks 
that  it  is  a  practical  impossibility  to  employ  subma- 
rines in  the  destruction  of  commerce  without  disregard- 
ing these  fundamental  principles. 

The  officers  of  a  submarine  cannot  practically  visit  a 
merchantman  at  sea  and  examine  her  papers  and  cargo. 

The  submarine  cannot  practically  make  a  prize  of  her 
and  take  or  send  her  into  port. 

It  cannot  sink  her  without  leaving  her  crew  and  all 
on  board  of  her  to  the  mercy  of  the  sea  in  her  small 
boats. 

Because  of  the  limitations  of  the  submarine,  there- 
fore, it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  use  it  against  mer- 
chantmen without  an  inevitable  violation  of  many  sacred 
principles  of  justice  and  humanity. 

For  these  reasons,  the  American  Government  confi- 


dently expects  that  the  Imperial  German  Government 
will  disavow  the  acts  of  its  naval  authorities  in  the  case 
of  the  "Falaba,"  the  "Gushing,"  the  "Gulflight"  and  the 
"Lusitania,"  will  make  reparation,  so  far  as  reparation 
is  possible  for  injuries  which  are  without  measure,  and 
will  take  immediate  steps  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
similar  acts  subversive  of  the  accepted  principles  of 
warfare. 

There  is  no  escape  for  Germany  from  the  conclusions 
of  the  American  note.  Because  the  capital  ships  of  its 
navy  are  kept  in  harbor  by  the  menace  of  the  Allied 
fleets  Germany  has  found  it  impossible  to  war  against 
the  merchant  shipping  of  her  enemies  except  with  sub- 
marines. Because  of  the  limitations  of  the  submarine — 
its  vulnerability,  the  narrowness  of  its  accommodations 
and  the  smallnesss  of  its  crew — it  has  been  found  im- 
practicable for  it  to  deal  with  a  merchant  ship  in  con- 
formity with  the  universally  accepted  rules  of  mari- 
time warfare.  Therefore  Germany  has  taken  it  upon 
itself  to  change  the  rules.  By  so  doing  it  has  assumed 
the  prerogative  of  violating  at  will  the  indisputable 
rights  of  neutral  citizens. 

Germany  now  knows  that  the  American  nation,  the 
greatest  of  the  neutral  powers,  will  not  countenance  or 
submit  to  such  ruthless  violations  of  the  rights  of  its 
citizens.  It  is  now  for  Germany  to  choose.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  behind  him  the  unani- 
mous approval  of  a  united  nation.  With  calmness  and 
deliberation,  without  haste  or  heat,  he  has  pointed  out 
to  the  German  nation  the  way  that  it  must  go  if  it  is 
still  desirous  of  preserving  the  relations  of  perfect  har- 
mony and  undoubted  friendship  so  long  maintained 
with  the  American  people.  Germany  must  forsake  its 
illegal  and  unrighteous  warfare  upon  non-combatants 
upon  the  high  seas,  must  return  to  an  honorable  ob- 
servance of  the  rules  of  maritime  warfare  unquestioned 
among  civilized  peoples.  Only  "prompt  and  enlightened 
action  in  this  vital  matter"  will  satisfy  the  Government 
and  people  of  the  United  States. 

This  nation  is  not  prepared  "to  omit  any  word  or  any 
act  necessary  to  the  performance  of  its  sacred  duty  of 
maintaining  the  rights  of  the  United  States  and  its  citi- 
zens, and  of  safeguarding  their  free  exercise  and  en- 
joyment." 

Secure  in  the  justice  of  its  cause,  confident  in  the 
righteousness  of  its  demands,  the  American  people 
awaits  with  high  hope  but  with  unflinching  determina- 
nation  the  word  and  the  deed  of  Germany. 


A  TASK  FOR  THE  THIRTY-FIVE  NEUTRALS 


THE  sinking  of  the  "Lusitania"  is  militarism  at  its 
worst.  It  simply  means  that  in  war  all  laws,  even 
moral  ones,  are  abrogated,  or  as  Livy  exprest  it.  Inter 
arma  leges  silent.  To  the  American  people  it  should  be 
the  final  and  conclusive  demonstration  of  what  war  in- 
evitably leads  to. 

The  question  at  issue  between  Germany  and  the 
United  States  does  not  involve  our  national  honor.  Even 
if  it  does  we  ought  never  go  to  war  for  national  honor 
alone,  any  more  than  we  should  kill  a  man  who  insults 
us  on  the  street. 

The  fundamental  question  is  this:  Has  Germany  the 


right  to  change  the  common  law  of  nations  without  the 
consent  of  the  rest  ?  If  she  has  then  one  nation  can  exer- 
cize supreme  legislative  authority  over  the  rest  of  the 
world — a  pretension  which  no  sovereign  nation  will  for 
a  moment  tolerate.  That  raises  the  most  serious  question 
that  has  confronted  the  American  people  since  the  Civil 
War.  In  view  of  this  President  Wilson  should  forthwith 
call  a  conference  of  the  thirty-five  neutral  nations  at 
Washington,  to  sit  in  continuous  session  until  the  war 
is  over. 

It  is  of  supreme  importance  that  the  conference  be 
called  immediately,  and  if  possible  before  Germany  re- 
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plies  to  our  note.  Of  course,  if  Germany  accedes  to  our 
demands  that  one  situation  is  cleared  up.  The  confer- 
ence can  then  take  up  the  larger  questions  arising  out 
of  the  war,  such  as  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals, 
the  terms  of  peace  and  the  basis  of  a  lasting  peace.  The 
Independent  made  this  suggestion  the  week  the  war 
broke  out  and  it  is  essentially  the  same  plan  as  proposed 
by  the  Chicago  Peace  Conference  of  last  February,  and 
of  the  International  Woman's  Congress  held  at  The 
Hague  the  end  of  April. 

If  Germany  refuses,  however,  to  make  reparation  for 
the  loss  of  lives  and  property  destroyed  on  the  high  seas 
in  contravention  of  international  law  and  morality,  and 
to  give  pledges  against  the  recurrence  of  these  outrages, 
then  there  is  likely  to  be  a  white  hot  demand  from  vari- 
ous influential  sections, of  the  American  people  for  war. 
Just  how  great  that  will  be  nobody  of  course  can  pre- 
dict. If  then  the  conference  of  the  neutrals  has  been 
called,  the  United  States  Government  can  refuse  to  pre- 
cipitate its  action  until  the  whole  matter  is  laid  before 
the  neutrals  for  Consideration  and  joint  action. 

This  will  accomplish  two  great  purposes. 

First.  It  will  give  time  for  reason  to  reassert  itself. 
Certainly  the  American  people  should  never  resort  to 
war  to  combat  the  evils  of  militarism  unless  in  absolute 
calmness  and  as  a  last  resort. 

Second.  It  will  raise  the  issue  from  a  personal  quar- 
rel between  two  nations  to  the  plane  of  international 
law  and  morality. 

Assuming  the  conference  will  consider  the  issue,  it 
would  then  either  come  to  some  agreement  as  to  the 
course  of  action  to  be  pursued  or  not.  If  not  then  the 
case  would  be  just  where  it  was  before.  But  time  would 
have  elapsed,  and  whatever  action  the  United  States 
then  found  it  necessary  to  take  would  be  taken  in  the 
light  of  reason  and  only  because  all  else  had  failed. 

It  is  more  than  likely,  however,  that  the  conference 
would  come  to  a  substantial  agreement  as  to  what  course 
to  take.  And  if  in  the  meantime  Germany  had  not  come 
to  her  senses  or  made  some  acceptable  counter-proposals, 
the  neutral  nations  would  doubtless  not  find  insuperable 
difficulties  in  agreeing  to  put  economic  pressure  upon  her 
and  that  would  injure  her  far  more  than  the  use  of  force. 

For  if  Germany  was  made  an  outlaw  nation  and  the 
neutrals  ceased  all  intercourse  with  her,  that  would  put 
a  ring  around  her  that  would  very  nearly  strangle  her. 
Even  if  Germany  should  declare  war  on  all  the  neutrals 
in  retaliation,  it  would  make  no  especial  difference. 

If  the  United  States,  however,  does  not  call  such  a 
conference  of  the  neutrals  and  attempts  to  settle  her 
dispute  with  Germany  alone,  we  may  be  at  war  with  her 
before  we  know  it.  It  is  not  impossible  that  such  an 
eventuality  would  be  not  entirely  distasteful  to  Ger- 
many. For  we  could  not  do  her  the  slightest  harm  in  a 
military  sense  for  six  months,  and  in  the  meantime  we 
would  be  raising  and  equipping  an  army  of  one  million 
or  more  soldiers,  who  would  require  the  product  of  all 
our  ammunition  factories  for  their  equipment  and  sup- 
ply. The  cutting  off  of  the  export  of  ammunition  to  the 
Allies  at  this  moment  might  weaken  them  much  more 
now  than  the  support  of  a  United  States  army  would 
aid  them  later. 

There  can  never  be  objection  to  exerting  economic  or 
physical  force  to  uphold  international  law  agreed  upon 
by  nations  in  convention  assembled.  But  for  one  nation 


to  use  force  against  another  unless  first  attacked,  or 
until  after  diplomacy,  mediation,  commissions  of  in- 
quiry, arbitration  and  economic  pressure  have  failed  is 
generally  unjust  and  frequently  tyrannous,  for  a  liti- 
gant is  seldom  the  best  judge  of  the  justice  of  its  own 
contentions. 

Let  President  Wilson,  then,  call  immediately  all  the 
thirty-five  neutral  nations  together.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  should  they  act  in  concert  they  would  hold  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  men  and  warships  between  the  two 
groups  of  belligerents.  If  we  wait  until  the  United  States 
becomes  involved  it  mav  then  be  too  late. 


THE  BRYCE  REPORT  ON  GERMAN  OUTRAGES 

NOTHING  quite  like  the  "Report  of  the  Committee 
on  Alleged  German  Outrages  Appointed  by  His 
Britannic  Majesty's  Government  and  Presided  Over  by 
the  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Bryce,  O.  M.,  Formerly  Brit- 
ish Ambassador  at  Washington,"  has  been  given  to  the 
public  in  any  generation. 

The  Assyrians,  if  we  may  believe  their  own  record  of 
"f rightfulness,"  were  guilty  of  wickedness  as  unspeak- 
able as  the  cruelties  that  have  been  reported  upon  in 
Belgian,  French  and  English  official  papers.  But  per- 
haps none  of  the  nations  that  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
Assyria  took  the  trouble  to  make  an  official  inquiry  upon 
specific  instances  of  atrocity ;  and  since  Assyria  was  put 
out  of  business  by  the  growing  power  of  civilized  peo- 
ples that  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  terrify  the  world  by 
skinning  non-combatants  alive,  there  have  been  no  facts 
to  report  comparable  to  the  hideous  array  now  passed 
upon  by  the  as  judicially  minded  and  otherwise  in- 
tellectually competent  board  of  inquiry  as  could  have 
been  picked  for  such  a  task  from  the  English-speaking 
people  of  the  world. 

Addrest  in  fact  to  the  neutral  nations,  as  in  form  to 
the  first  Lord  of  His  Majesty's  Treasury,  this  report 
will  have  its  widest  circulation  and  its  profoundest  in- 
fluence in  America.  Viscount  Bryce,  Sir  Frederick  Pol- 
lock and  Mr.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher  are  known  here  personally 
to  a  wide  circle  of  our  most  thoughtful  citizens,  and 
generally  thru  printed  works  that  have  had  an  almost 
unexampled  circulation.  The  other  membei's  of  the  com- 
mission— Sir  Edward  Clarke,  Sir  Alfred  Hopkinson  and 
Mr.  Harold  Cox — are  gentlemen  in  all  ways  qualified  to 
share  with  Viscount  Bryce  and  Sir  Frederick  Pollock 
in  so  responsible  a  task.  Their  findings  will  be  accepted 
by  the  open-minded  as  the  closest  approximation  to  the 
truth  of  history  that  is  humanly  possible.  No  one  who 
values  his  own  reputation  for  intellectual  integrity  and  • 
moral  sobriety  will  henceforth  deny  that  the  charge  of 
wanton  inhumanity — monstrous,  ingenious,  unsparing 
— has  been  proven  against  the  ravagers  of  Belgium  and 
the  invaders  of  France.  In  village  after  village  non- 
combatants  by  hundreds,  without  discrimination  of  age 
or  sex,  have  been  put  to  death,  often  with  fiendish  tor- 
ture, without  so  much  as  the  shadow  of  evidence  of  any 
guilt  to  condemn  them ;  little  children  and  the  aged  have 
been  butchered  like  cattle  in  shambles ;  women  of  every 
age  from  young  girlhood  up  have  been  ravished. 

In  all  centuries  outrages  have  been  an  incident  of 
war,  and  no  nation  has  been  guiltless.  This  humiliating 
fact  admitted  has  no  bearing  upon  the  present  case 
against  the  German  Government.  For,  as  Viscount  Bryce 
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rightly  insists,  the  overshadowing  fact  among  all  the 
data  here  presented  is  the  amazing  evidence  that  the 
atrocities  reviewed  have  been  committed  in  pursuance 
of  a  deliberate  policy  planned  and  executed  by  the  Ger- 
man Government.  It  has  not  been  a  case  of  soldiers 
"getting  out  of  hand."  The  deeds  of  which  they  are  con- 
victed have  been  committed  under  orders,  direction  and 
supervision.  This  is  the  crowning  infamy. 

The  impression  that  this  report  will  leave  upon  the 
minds  of  men  will  not  be  a  phenomenon  of  a  day,  or  of 
a  generation.  It  will  sink  deep  and  deeper  as  years  go 
by.  Things  occur  in  human  history  that  never  are,  never 
can  be,  effaced.  Ages  from  now,  the  bitterness  of  con- 
flict will  be  forgotten  and  forgiveness  will  have  healed 
the  minds  of  the  warring  nations.  But  never,  so  long  as 
language  is  used,  can  Germany  obliterate  the  branding 
cipher  that  she  has  written  into  her  own  great  name. 
So  long  as  words  are  spoken,  "German"  will  awaken  the 
emotions  of  abhorrence  and  of  infinite  regret  that  are 
awakened  by  "Assyrian"  and  "Hun." 


AN  UNFORTUNATE   LETTER 

SECRETARY  BRYAN  has  been  in  conference  with 
ex-Governor  Fort  and  our  Minister  to  Hayti  about 
the  failure  of  the  Fort  Commission  to  convince  Hayti's 
President  that  his  country's  interests  would  be  served 
by  the  establishment  of  such  a  fiscal  protectorate  as 
has  existed  for  several  years,  by  treaty,  agreement,  in 
Santo  Domingo.  That  failure  was  unfortunate  and  even 
deplorable.  If  the  proposed  agreement  had  been  reached, 
the  United  States  would  have  had  a  naval  base  at  the 
port  of  Mole  St.  Nicholas,  near  the  path  of  four-fifths 
of  the  Panama  Canal  traffic,  and  Hayti,  with  her  cus- 
toms receipts  under  guard,  might  have  escaped  the  tor- 
ment of  chronic  revolution.  Her  immediate  necessities 
would  have  been  satisfied  by  a  New  York  loan,  and 
eventually  her  debts  would  have  been  paid. 

But  her  Government  turned  away  from  the  Fort 
Commission  and  sought  the  aid  of  France.  This  was 
promptly  given,  with  a  loan  and  that  formal  recognition 
of  the  new  President  which  the  Government  at  Wash- 
ington had  withheld.  Germany  and  Italy  hastened  to 
join  France  in  the  expression  of  international  courtesy 
which  gave  European  powers  a  dominating  influence  in 
the  republic. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  Mr.  Bryan  that  this  rejection 
of  our  Government's  proposition  may  have  been  due  to 
the  memorable  letter  which  he  sent  to  Mr.  Vick,  the 
American  Receiver  of  Customs  in  Santo  Domingo,  and 
,  to  the  character  of  our  recent  diplomatic  representation 
in  the  adjoining  republic  of  Santo  Domingo?  We  quote 
once  more  a  part  of  that  letter,  which  was  published 
during  the  investigation  of  charges  against  Minister 
Sullivan : 

Can  you  let  me  know  what  positions  you  have  at  your 
disposal  with  which  to  reward  deserving  Democrats?  When- 
ever you  desire  a  suggestion  from  me,  in  regard  to  a  man 
for  any  place  there,  call  on  me.  You  have  had  enough  ex- 
perience in  politics  to  know  how  valuable  workers  are  when 
the  campaign  is  on,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  find  suitable 
rewards  for  all  the  deserving. 

Mr.  Vick  removed  none  of  his  fourteen  faithful  and 
competent  American  subordinates — whose  salaries  were 
paid  by  the  Dominican  Government — but  after  his  resig- 
nation several  of  them  were  displaced  by  men  from 
Mr.  Bryan's  state. 


Is  it  not  conceivable  that  disgust  and  hostility  excited 
by  this  indication  of  our  State  Department's  policy  con- 
cerning the  administration  of  fiscal  protectorates  led 
Hayti's  President  to  turn  his  back  to  the  Fort  Commis- 
sion and  look  for  help  elsewhere? 


THE  WAR  PARTY  IN  AUSTRALIA 

THE  victory  of  the  Laborites  in  the  recent  elections 
in  the  state  of  South  Australia  shows  a  political 
alignment  which  seems  strange  to  those  of  other  lands. 
In  the  United  States  and  England  the  labor  unions  have 
been  decidedly  anti-militaristic.  In  France  they  had 
before  the  war  become  so  pacifistic  as  to  advocate  a 
general  strike  and  mutiny  on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities, 
tho  when  the  time  came  they  abandoned  these  ideals 
and  rallied  to  the  support  of  the  Government. 

But  in  Australia  the  Labor  party  is  regarded  as  the 
military  party  because  it  has  been  most  urgent  in  advo- 
cating the  creation  of  an  Australian  army  and  navy.  It 
was  a  Labor  Government  that  in  1911  put  into  effect  the 
defense  scheme  drawn  up  by  Lord  Kitchener  and  im- 
posed a  system  of  compulsory  military  training  upon 
all  of  the  boys  and  young  men  of  the  commonwealth 
from  the  age  of  thirteen  to  the  age  of  twenty-six.  When 
the  war  broke  out  last  August  an  electoral  campaign 
was  in  progress,  and  it  seemed  likely  that  the  Liberal 
party  would  be  returned  to  power  in  the  federal  parlia- 
ment. But  the  war  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs.  The 
people  felt  that  this  was  no  time  to  entrust  the  govern- 
ment to  a  party  suspected  of  lukewarmness  in  the  na- 
tional defense,  or  at  least  of  a  reluctance  to  spend  money 
for  that  purpose,  so  the  election  went  strongly  Labor, 
and  now  Mr.  Fisher  as  Premier  and  Mr.  Pearce  as  Min- 
ister of  Defense  are  in  charge  of  the  Commonwealth 
Government  and  the  forces  trained  under  the  system 
they  established  four  years  ago  are  being  employed  in 
the  attack  on  Constantinople.  The  Liberal  party  is  now 
quite  as  patriotic  as  the  Labor,  and  Australians  of  all 
classes  and  politics  have  rallied  enthusiastically  to  the 
defense  of  the  Empire. 


OUR  BARGAIN  IN  ALASKA 

UNCLE  SAM  has  enough  Yankee  blood  in  him  to  be 
shrewd  at  a  bargain,  but  he  never  made  a  better 
one  than  in  1867,  when  he  bought  Alaska  for  $7,200,000. 
But  how  the  people  laughed  at  "Seward's  Folly."  How 
Congress  scolded  at  the  waste  of  public  money  in  the 
purchase  of  icebergs.  The  price  was  at  that  time  gener- 
ally regarded  as  so  excessive  that  it  has  since  been  sur- 
mised that  it  was  intended  partly  as  a  recompense  for 
the  visit  of  the  Russian  fleet  to  Boston  just  at  the  mo- 
ment when  England  seemed  likely  to  espouse  the  cause 
of  the  Confederacy. 

But  Alaska  has  paid  for  itself  seventy  times  over.  It 
has  given  to  the  world  more  than  half  a  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  natural  products  and  its  stores  are  by  no 
means  exhausted.  The  timid  suggestion  that  Alaskan 
streams  had  been  reported  to  show  "color"  was  made 
the  target  of  some  of  the  brightest  wits  on  the  floor  of 
Congress.  But  we  have  taken  out  of  Alaska  since  then 
$250,000,000  worth  of  gold  besides  some  other  items 
worth  mentioning,  such  as,  fish,  $183,000,000 ;  seal  skins, 
$65,000,000,  and  copper,  $20,000,000. 

President  Roosevelt  was  doubtless  oversanguine  when 
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he  prophesied  that  Alaska  would  in  a  few  years  from 
this  time  have  a  population  equal  to  Norway.  The  popu- 
lation is  in  fact  not  increasing,  but  the  65,000  people 
who  live  there,  natives  and  whites,  taken  together,  buy 
more  goods  from  the  United  States  than  the  336,000,000 
o|f  China.  So  even  tho  we  should  be  shut  out  of  Chinese 


markets  by  our  commercial  rivals  we  have  some  "home 
markets"  of  our  own  which  we  can  develop  in  Alaska, 
the  Philippines  and  the  West  Indies.  The  experience  of 
Uncle  Sam  confirms  the  common  saying  that  real  estate 
anywhere — except  town  lots — is  a  safe  investment  in 
the  long  run. 


THE  FULL  TEXT  OF  THE  NOTE  TO  GERMANY 


In  view  of  the  recent  acts  of  the 
German  authorities  in  violation  of 
Amei'ican  rights  on  the  high  seas, 
which  culminated  in  the  torpedoing 
and  sinking  of  the  British  steamship 
"Lusitania"  on  May  7,  1915,  by  which 
over  one  hundred  American  citizens 
lost  their  lives,  it  is  clearly  wise  and 
desirable  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Imperial  Ger- 
man Government  should  come  to 
a  clear  and  full  understanding  as 
to  the  grave  situation  which  has  re- 
sulted. 

The  sinking  of  the  British  passenger 
steamer  "Falaba"  by  a  German  sub- 
marine on  March  28,  thru  which  Leon 
C.  Thrasher,  an  American  citizen,  was 
drowned ;  the  attack  on  April  28  on 
the  American  vessel  "Gushing"  by  a 
German  aeroplane ;  the  torpedoing  on 
May  1  of  the  American  vessel  "Gul- 
flight"  by  a  German  submarine,  as  a 
result  of  which  two  or  more  American 
citizens  met  their  death,  and,  finally, 
the  torpedoing  and  sinking  of  the 
steamship  "Lusitania,"  constitute  a 
series  of  events  which  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  has  observed 
with  growing  concern,  distress  and 
amazement. 

Recalling  the  humane  and  enlight- 
ened attitude  hitherto  assumed  by  the 
Imperial  German  Government  in  mat- 
ters of  international  right,  and  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  the  freedom  of 
the  seas ;  having  learned  to  recognize 
the  German  views  and  the  German  in- 
fluence in  the  field  of  international  ob- 
ligation as  always  engaged  upon  the 
side  of  justice  and  humanity ;  and 
having  understood  the  instructions  of 
the  Imperial  German  Government  to 
its  naval  commanders  to  be  upon  the 
same  plane  of  humane  action  pre- 
scribed by  the  naval  codes  of  other  na- 
tions, the  Government  of  the  United 
States  was  loath  to  believe — it  cannot 
now  bring  itself  to  believe — that  these 
acts,  so  absolutely  contrary  to  the 
rules,  the  practises  and  the  spirit  of 
modern  warfare,  could  have  the  coun- 
tenance or  sanction  of  that  great  Gov- 
ernment. It  feels  it  to  be  its  duty, 
therefore,  to  address  the  Imperial  Ger- 
man Government  concerning  them  with 
utmost  frankness  and  in  the  earnest 
hope  that  it  may  not  be  mistaken  in 
expecting  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Imperial  German  Government  which 
will  correct  the  unfortunate  impres- 
sions which  have  been  created  and 
vindicate  once  more  the  position  of 
that  Government  with  regard  to  the 
sacred  freedom  of  the  seas. 

The  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  been  apprised  that  the  Im- 
perial German  Government  considered 
themselves  to  be  obliged  by  the  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  of  the  pres- 
ent war  and  the  measures  adopted  by 
their  adversaries  in  seeking  to  cut  Ger- 
many off  from  all  commerce,  to  adopt 
methods  of  retaliation  which  go  much 
beyond  the  ordinary  methods  of  war- 
fare at  sea,  in  the  proclamation  of  a 
war  zone  from  which  they  have  warned 
neutral  ships  to  keep  away.  This  Gov- 
ernment has  already  taken  occasion  to 
inform  the  Imperial  German  Govern- 
ment that  it  cannot  admit  the  adoption 
of  such  measures  or  such  a  warning 
of  danger  to  operate  as  in  any  degree 
an  abbreviation  of  the  rights  of  Amer- 


ican shipmasters  or  American  citizens 
bound  on  lawful  errands  as  passen- 
gers on  merchant  ships  of  belligerent 
nations ;  and  that  it  must  hold  the  Im- 
perial German  Government  to  a  strict 
accountability  for  any  infringement  of 
those  rights,  intentional  or  accidental. 
It  does  not  understand  the  Imperial 
German  Government  to  question  those 
rights.  It  assumes,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  Imperial  German  Government 
accept,  as  of  course,  the  rule  that  the 
lives  of  non-combatants,  whether  they 
be  of  neutral  citizenship  or  citizens  of 
one  of  the  nations  at  war,  cannot  law- 
fully or  rightfully  be  put  in  jeopardy 
by  the  capture  or  destruction  of  an  un- 
armed merchantman,  and  recognize 
also,  as  all  other  nations  do,  the  ob- 
ligation to  take  the  usual  precaution 
of  visit  and  search  to  ascertain  wheth- 
er a  suspected  mechantman  is  in  fact 
of  belligerent  nationality  or  is  in  fact 
carrying  contraband  of  war  under  a 
neutral  flag. 

The  Government  of  the  United 
States,  therefore,  desires  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Imperial  German  Gov- 
ernment with  the  utmost  earnestness 
to  the  fact  that  the  objection  to  their 
present  method  of  attack  against  trade 
of  their  enemies  lies  in  the  practical 
impossibility  of  employing  submarines 
in  the  destruction  of  commerce  -without 
disregarding  those  rules  of  fairness, 
reason,  justice  and  humanity  which  all 
modern  opinion  regards  as  imperative. 
It  is  practically  impossible  for  the  of- 
ficers of  a  submarine  to  visit  a  mer- 
chantman at  sea  and  examine  her  pa- 
pers and  cargo.  It  is  practically  im- 
possible for  them  to  make  a  prize  of 
her  ;  they  cannot  sink  her  without  leav- 
ing her  crew  and  all  on  boai-d  of  her 
to  the  mercy  of  the  sea  in  her  small 
boats.  These  facts,  it  is  understood, 
the  Imperial  German  Government  ad- 
mit. We  are  informed  that  in  the  in- 
stances of  which  we  have  spokeb  time 
enough  for  even  that  poor  measure  of 
safety  was  not  given,  and  in  at  least 
two  of  the  cases  cited  not  so  much  :is 
a  warning  was  received.  Manifestly  the 
submarine  cannot  be  used  against  mer- 
chantmen, as  the  last  few  weeks  have 
shown,  without  an  inevitable  violation 
of  many  sacred  principles  of  justice 
and  humanity. 

American  citizens  act  within  their 
indisputable  rights  in  taking  their 
ships  and  in  traveling  wherever  their 
legitimate  business  calls  them  upon 
the  high  seas,  and  exercize  those  rights 
in  what  should  be  the  well-justified 
confidence  that  their  lives  will  not  be 
endangered  by  acts  done  in  clear  vio- 
lation of  universally  acknowledged  in- 
ternational obligations,  and  certainly 
in  the  confidence  that  their  own  Gov- 
ernment will  sustain  them  in  the  ex- 
ercize of  their  rights. 

There  was  recently  published  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  United  States,  I  re- 
gret to  inform  the  Imperial  German 
Government,  a  formal  warning,  pur- 
porting to  come  from  the  Imperial 
German  Embassy  at  Washington,  ad- 
drest  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  stating,  in  effect,  that  any 
citizen  of  the  United  States  who  ex- 
ercized his  right  of  free  travel  upon 
the  seas  would  do  so  at  his  peril  if  his 
journey  should  take  him  within  the 
zone  waters   within   which   the   Impe- 


rial German  Navy  was  using  subma- 
rines against  the  commerce  of  Great 
Britain  and  France,  notwithstanding 
the  respectful  but  very  earnest  protest 
of  his  government,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  I  do  not  refer  to 
this  for  the  purpose  of  calling  the  at- 
tention of  the  Imperial  German  Gov- 
ernment at  this  time  to  the  surprizing 
irregularity  of  a  communication  from 
the  Imperial  German  Embassy  at 
Washington  addrest  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  thru  the  newspapers, 
but  only  for  the  purpose  of  pointing 
out  that  no  warning  that  an  unlawful 
and  inhumane  act  will  be  committed 
can  possibly  be  accepted  as  an  excuse 
or  palliation  for  that  act  or  as  an 
abatement  of  the  responsibility  for  its 
commission. 

Long  acquainted  as  this  Govern- 
ment has  been  with  the  character  of 
the  Imperial  Government  and  with  the 
high  principles  of  equity  by  which 
they  have  in  the  past  been  actuated 
and  guided,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  cannot  believe  that  the 
commanders  of  the  vessels  which  com- 
mitted these  acts  of  lawlessness  did  so 
except  under  a  misapprehension  of  the 
orders  issued  by  the  Imperial  German 
naval  authorities.  It  takes  it  for  grant- 
ed, that,  at  least  within  the  practical 
possibilities  of  every  such  case,  the 
commanders  even  of  submarines  were 
expected  to  do  nothing  that  would  in- 
volve the  lives  of  non-combatants  or 
the  safety  of  neutral  ships,  even  at  the 
cost  of  failing  of  their  object  of  cap- 
ture or  destruction.  It  confidently  ex- 
pects, therefore,  that  the  Imperial 
German  Government  will  disavow  the 
acts  of  which  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  complains,  that  they 
will  make  reparation,  so  far  as  repara- 
tion is  possible  for  injuries  which  are 
without  measure,  and  that  they  will 
take  immediate  steps  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  anything  so  obviously 
subversive  of  the  principles  of  war- 
fare for  which  the  Imperial  German 
Government  have  in  the  past  so  wise- 
ly and  so  firmly  contended. 

The  Government  and  people  of  the 
United  States  look  to  the  Imperial 
German  Government  for  just,  prompt 
and  enlightened  action  in  this  vital 
matter  with  the  greater  confidence  be- 
cause the  United  States  and  Ger- 
many are  bound  together  not  only  by 
special  ties  of  friendship,  but  also  by 
the  explicit  stipulations  of  the  Treaty 
of  1828  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Kingdom  of  Prussia. 

Expressions  of  regret  and  offers  of 
reparation  in  the  case  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  neutral  ships  sunk  by  mistake, 
while  they  may  satisfy  international 
obligations,  if  no  loss  of  life  results, 
cannot  justify  or  excuse  a  practise  the 
natural  and  necessary  effect  of  which 
is  to  subject  the  neutral  nations  and 
neutral  persons  to  new  and  immeas- 
urable risks. 

The  Imperial  German  Government 
will  not  expect  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  omit  any  word  or  any 
act  necessary  to  the  performance  of 
its  sacred  duty  of  maintaining  the 
rights  of  the  United  States  and  its 
citizens  and  of  safeguarding  their  free 
exercize  and  enjoyment. 

(Signed)     Bryan. 
May  13,  1915. 
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'Lusitania" 
Case 


The  note  of  President 
Wilson,  which  we  pub- 
lish in  full,  is  received 
both  in  this  country  and  in  England 
with  general  satisfaction  and  is  regard- 
ed as  an  able  diplomatic  document.  The 
Westminster  Gazette,  for  instance,  says 
that  the  American  note  to  Germany  is 
"the  greatest  event  of  this  war  from  all 
humane  and  moral  points  of  view. 
Nothing  can  be  as  before  when  the  most 
powerful  of  neutrals  has  definitely  tak- 
en its  stand  ...  on  the  common  law  of 
nations  which  requires  that  the  life  of 
non-combatants,  whether  neutral  or  bel- 
ligerent, shall  be  respected  in  sea  war- 
fare." 

On  May  10  the  German  Government 
sent  thru  Count  Bernstorff  a  message 
expressing  "the  deepest  sympathy  for 
the  loss  of  lives,"  but  maintaining  that 
responsibility  rested  upon  the  British 
Government  since  Germany  had  offered 
to  stop  submarine  warfare  in  case  Eng- 
land abandoned  her  plan  of  starving 
the  civilian  population  of  Germany. 
The  message  concludes: 

A  recent  declaration  made  to  the  British 
Parliament  by  the  Parliamentary  Secre- 
tary in  answer  to  a  question  by  Lord 
Charles  Beresford  said  that  at  the  present 
practically  all  British  merchant  vessels 
were  armed  and  provided  with 
hand  grenades.  .  .  .  On  the 
present  voyage  the  "Lnsitania" 
carried  5400  cases  of  ammu- 
nition, while  the  rest  of  her 
cargo  also  consisted  chiefly  of 
contraband. 

If  England,  after  repeated 
official  and  unofficial  warnings, 
considered  herself  able  to  de- 
clare that  that  boat  ran  no 
risk  and  thus  light-heartedly 
assumed  responsibility  for  the 
human  life  on  board  a  steamer 
which,  owing  to  its  armament 
and  cargo  was  liable  to  de- 
struction, tlie  German  Govern- 
ment, in  spite  of  its  heartfelt 
sympathy  for  the  loss  of  Amer- 
ican lives,  cannot  but  regret 
that  Americans  felt  more  in- 
clined to  trust  to  English 
promises  rather  than  to  pay 
attention  to  the  warnings  from 
the  German  side. 

The  coroner's  jury  held 
at  Kinsale,  Ireland,  ren- 
dered a  verdict  containing 
the  following  sentences: 

We  find  that  the  appalling 
crime  was  committed  contrary 
to  international  law  and  the 
conventions  of  all  civilized  na- 
tions. 

We  also  charge  the  officers 
of  said  submarine  and  the  Em- 
peror and  the  Government  of 
Germany,  under  whose  orders 
they  acted,  with  the  crime  of 
wholesale  murder  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  civilized  world. 

In  his  statement  to  the 
House  of  Commons  Mr. 
Churchill,  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  said  that  warn- 
ings as  to  the  danger  from 
submarines  and  directions 
as  to  her  course  had  been 
conveyed     to     the     "Lusi- 


tania" by  wireless  from  the  Admiralty, 
and  he  added: 

The  shocking  exception  of  the  "Lusi- 
tania" should  not  divert  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  country  from  the  fact 
that  Great  Britain's  entire  seaport  trade 
has  been  carried  on  without  appreciable 
loss.  The  general  principle  regarding  the 
providing  an  escort  is  that  merchant  traffic 
must  look  after  itself,  subject  to  the  gen- 
eral arrangements  of  the  Admiralty,  ami 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this 
I>rinciple  is  not  entirely  successful. 

The  captain  of  the  German  subma- 
rine which  struck  the  "Lusitania"  re- 
ported to  Berlin  that  he  fired  only  one 
torpedo  at  the  ship.  The  second  explo- 
sion reported  by  the  survivors  is  laid 
to  the  large  amount  of  ammunition  car- 
ried by  the  liner. 


Russians  Lose 
Jaroslav 


The  offensive  of  Gen- 
eral von  Mackensen  in 
Galicia  is  meeting  with 
amazing  success.  The  Russians  have 
been  driven  back  from  the  Dunajec 
River  to  the  San,  a  distance  of  a  hun- 
dred miles.  They  have  been  altogether 
expelled  from  Hungary  and  the  Car- 
pathian Mountains.  The  Germans  claim 
to  have  captured  143,500  Russian  pris- 
oners between  May  2  and  May  12,  be- 
sides  a  hundred   cannon,   350   machine 


Underwood  &  Underwood 
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The   fact   that    James    Bryce    (whom   Americans   yet   find   it   hard    lo    speak 
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which   has   just  made  its   astounding  report  upon   German  methods   of  war 

gives   the  report  a  peculiar  stamp  of  authority  for  Americans 


guns  and  immense  quantities  of  sup- 
plies. Jaroslav,  a  fortified  city  on  the 
San,  north  of  Przemysl,  which  the  Rus- 
sians took  September  23,  has  been  re- 
gained by  the  Austro-German  forces. 
On  the  Polish  side  of  the  Vistula  the 
Russians  have  been  dislodged  from 
their  position  back  of  the  Nida  River, 
where  they  had  long  been  firmly  en- 
trenched. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Kaiser  has 
bestowed  upon  General  von  Mackensen 
the  Star  and  Cross  of  a  Grand  Com- 
mander of  the  Imperial  House  and  Or- 
der of  HohenzoUern.  The  campaign  on 
the  eastern  side  has  been  full  of  sur- 
prizes but  none  more  spectacular  thaii 
this  sudden  reversal  of  fortunes  in  Ga- 
licia, which  came  just  in  the  nick  of 
time,  for  the  Hungarians  were  alarmed 
over  the  invasion  of  their  own  land 
and  the  Rumanians  and  Italians  were 
preparing  to  join  the  Allies. 

The  attention  of  the  Russian  leadeis 
seems  to  have  been  absorbed  in  their 
struggle  to  gain  the  Carpathian  passes 
and  they  failed  to  realize  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  Austro-German  forces  were 
not  before  them  on  the  Hungarian  plain 
but  had  been  secretly  concentrated  on 
the  Russian  right  before  Cracow.  Here 
by  the  first  of  May  must 
have  been  assembled  over 
two  hundred  thousand  men 
with  a  thousand  guns  and 
the  wagons  necessary  for  a 
rapid  advance  thru  the 
mountainous  region.  The 
long  range  hovdtzers  from 
the  Austrian  Skoda  and  the 
German  Krupp  works  were 
placed  in  position  close  to 
the  front  and  pontoons  for 
bridges  hidden  in  the 
marshes  on  the  river  bank. 
Most  of  these  elaborate 
preparations  must  have 
been  made  by  night,  but 
that  they  were  not  ob- 
served proves  that  the  Rus- 
sian aeroplane  service  must 
be  poor  and  that  their  in- 
telligence department  i  s 
not  what  we  might  expect 
in  a  land  where  there  are 
so  many  fellow  Slavs. 

When  everything  was 
ready  the  eastward  rush 
began  and  swept  irresistibly 
forward  between  the  Car- 
pathian Mountains  on  the 
right  and  the  Vistula  River 
on  the  left.  The  capture  of 
Sanok,  Lisko  and  Jaroslav 
give  the  Teutonic  allies  the 
command  of  the  right  bank 
of  the  San  River  above 
Przemysl,  and  the  left 
bank  below,  so  they  are 
in  a  position  to  lay  siege 
to  that  fortress.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether 
the  Russians  have  had  time 
or  taken  the  precautions  to 
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place  the  fortifications  in  a  state  of 
defense  and  provision  it  for  another 
siege. 

As  a  partial  compensation  for  the 
g-round  they  have  lost  in  western  Ga- 
licia  the  Russians  have  gained  in  east- 
ern Galicia.  The  Austrians  here  have 
been  driven  back  across  the  Dniester 
and  the  Pruth  w^ith  heavy  losses.  The 
Russians  also  claim  to  have  checked  the 
German  advance  into  the  Baltic  prov- 
inces. 

French  Gains     Fj^^f"*^^  .^^l^^?'!''^ 

Near  Arras      JJ^  ^^^'^^  ^^  ,^^'^^^  ^^^ 
the  German  line  are  to 

be  directed  mainly  against  the  part  that 
lies  between  Arras  in  France  and  Ypres 
in  Belgium.  Success  in  this  quarter 
would  amount  to  outflanking  the  Ger- 
man right  and  would  compel  the  in- 
vaders to  fall  back  for  a  considerable 
distance  in  order  to  preserve  their  lines 
of  communication  with  the  fatherland. 
The  northern  part  of  this  section  is 
held  by  the  British  and  the  southern 
by  the  French.  The  British  have  deliv- 
ered two  blows  at  the  German  en- 
trenchments. The  first  at  Neuve  Cha- 
pelle,  north  of  La  Bassee,  where  they 
gained  a  couple  of  miles  tho  at  heavy 
cost.  The  second  was  at  Hill  60,  south 
of  Ypres,  which  they  were  not  able  to 
hold.  They  have  renewed  the  attack 
near  Neuve  Chapelle  and  carried  the 
outer  trenches  for  more  than  two  miles. 
Now  the  French  have  begun  their  ad- 
vance in  this  quarter  by  an  attack  just 
north  of  Arras  and  about  fifteen  miles 
south  of  Neuve  Chapelle,  the  British 
point  of  attack.  By  May  10  they  had 
gained  two  and  at  some  points  three 
lines  of  German  trenches  for  a  stretch 
of  over  four  miles.  This  includes  the 
village  of  Carency,  now  of  course  in 
ruins,  and  some  wooded  hills  to  the 
north  of  it.  During  the  winter  the  Ger- 
mans had  strengthened  their  position 
here  until  it  resembled  a  fortress,  and 
they  defended  it  as  stoutly  as  possible, 
literally  "to  the  last  man"  at  some 
points.  In  the  wood  of  Hill  125  the 
French  found  the  bodies  of  three  com- 
panies of  Germans  annihilated  by  the 
artillery  fire  preceding  the  charge. 
Four  thousand  prisoners,  many  cannon 
and  a  large  amount  of  ammunition  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  French  by.  the 
capture  of  Carency. 


CONCLUSIONS     OF     THE 
BRYCE  COMMISSION 

It  is  proved: 

First — That  there  were  in  many 
parts  of  Belgium  deliberate  and 
systematically  organized  massa- 
cres of  the  civil  population,  accom- 
panied by  many  isolated  murders 
and  other  outrages. 

Second — That  in  the  conduct  of 
the  war  generally  innocent  civil- 
ians, both  men  and  women,  were 
murdered  in  large  numbers,  women 
violated,  and  children  murdered. 

Third— That  looting,  house  burn- 
ing and  the  wanton  destruction  of 
property  were  ordered  and  coun- 
tenanced by  the  ofiicers  of  the  Ger- 
man army;  that  elaborate  provi- 
sion had  been  made  for  systematic 
incendiarism  at  the  very  outbreak 
of  the  war,  and  that  the  burnings 
and  destruction  were  frequent 
where  no  military  necessity  could 
be  alleged,  being  indeed  part  of  a 
system   of  general  terrorization. 

Fourth — That  the  rules  and 
usages  of  war  were  frequently 
broken,  particularly  by  the  using 
of  civilians,  including  women  and 
children,  as  a  shield  for  advancing 
forces  exposed  to  fire,  to  a  less  de- 
gree by  killing  the  wounded  and 
prisoners,  and  in  the  frequent 
abuse  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the 
white  flag. 
We  are,  etc., 

Bryce,  F.  Pollock,  Edward 
Clarke,  Kenelm  E.  Dig- 
by,  Alfred  Hopkinson, 
H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  Harold 
Cox. 

Editorial  comment  on  the 
Bryce  report  will  be  found  on 
another  page. 


The  Attitude  ^^f  question  whether 
of  Italv  Italy  will  remain  neutral 
or  enter  the  war  on  the 
side  of  the  Allies  still  remains  in  doubt. 
Altho  the  air  is  filled  with  rumors  pro 
and  con,  little  information  of  signifi- 
cance is  allowed  to  transpire.  It  appears 
that  negotiations  of  some  sort  are  still 
going  on  with  Austria  thru  the  inter- 
mediary of  Prince  von  Biilow,  former 
German  Chancellor  and  now  resident  in 
Rome  for  that  purpose.  The  only  con- 
cession which  the  Emperor  of  Austria 


appears  willing  to  make  is  the  lower 
part  of  the  Trentino,  and  this  is  by  no 
means  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  Italians 
who  demand  the  Tyrol  as  far  north  as 
Brenner  Pass  and  also  the  Austrian 
ports  of  Trieste  and  Pola  and  the  Hun- 
garian port  of  Fiume. 

The  chief  opponent  to  Italy's  par- 
ticipation in  the  war  is  Giovanni  Gio- 
litti,  former  Premier  and  the  most  pow- 
erful politician  in  the  kingdom.  Altho 
he  resigned  the  government  two  years 
ago  he  has  been  thought  to  have  at  his 
command  a  parliamentary  majority 
and  his  refusal  last  week  to  support 
the  war  policy  of  the  Premier  forced 
the  resignation  of  the  Salandra  minis- 
try. 

But  as  soon  as  Premier  Salandra's 
resignation  was  announced  riots  broke 
out  all  over  Italy.  In  Milan  and  in 
Rome  crowds  of  50,000  men  and 
women  gathered  to  demand  war  on 
Austria.  Shouts  of  "Death  to  Giolitti!" 
were  mingled  with  "Death  to  Francis 
Joseph!"  and  "Death  to  Kaiser  Wil- 
helm!"  The  King  asked  Giuseppe  Mar- 
cora,  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  to  form  a  ministry,  but  he 
declined,  as  did  also  Paolo  Carcano. 
former  Minister  of  the  Treasury.  The 
popular  demonstrations  began  to  as- 
sume a  revolutionary  form  and  it  was 
openly  proclaimed  on  the  streets  that 
if  the  King  did  not  reappoint  the  war 
minister  the  monarchy  would  be  over- 
thrown and  a  republic  established  to 
make  war  on  Austria.  Dante  Garibaldi, 
who  has  been  fighting  in  the  French 
army,  declared  that  the  Garibaldi  fam- 
ily would  lead  the  people  to  the  barri- 
cades if  the  government  refused  to  go 
to  war.  In  deference  to  this  popular 
clamor  Signor  Salandra  is  to  retain 
office  at  least  until  the  meeting  of  Par- 
liament on  May  20. 

The  policy  of  Premier  Salandra  has 
been  to  get  everything  in  readiness  and 
then  wait  a  favorable  time  to  attack 
Austria.  Tvdce  recently  the  time 
seemed  to  have  come  and  intervention 
was  imminent,  but  before  action  was 
taken  a  change  in  the  tide  of  war  made 
it  inopportune.  Once  was  when  the  Rus- 
sians occupied  Bukovina  as  far  as  the 
Rumanian  border  and  expected  soon  to 
cross  the  Carpathians  into  Hungary. 
But  the  Austrians  drove  the  Russians 
out  of  Bukovina  and  have  so  far  kept 
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them  from  entering  Hungary  in  force. 
Rumania  then  postponed  her  project  of 
invading  Hungary  and  will  probably 
not  attempt  it  so  long  as  it  is  uncertain 
whether  Bulgaria  on  her  other  border 
will  remain  neutral  or  join  the  German 
side. 

Then,  again,  when  it  was  thought 
that  the  Allies  would  be  in  Constanti- 
nople "before  Easter"  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment became  uneasy  lest  the  Turk- 
ish Empire  should  be  disrupted  with- 
out regard  to  her  interests.  But  the 
warships  of  the  Allies  have  made  slow- 
er progress  up  the  Dardanelles  than 
they  anticipated,  and  there  was  no  ne- 
cessity for  precipitate  action  on  the 
part  of  Italy. 

In  the  meantime  preparations  for  a 
conflict  are  being  completed  on  both 
sides  of  the  frontier.  The  Trentino  has 
been  put  under  martial  law  and  heavy 
guns  placed  in  the  batteries  command- 
ing the  valleys  thru  which  the  Italians 
must  pass  on  their  way  into  the  Aus- 
trian Tyrol.  Trees  and  houses  in  the 
line  of  fire  have  been  cleared  away.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  boundary  Italian 
troops  have  been  lodged  in  the  villages 
and  farmhouses.  The  Italian  fleet, 
headed  by  its  five  dreadnoughts,  has 
been  assembled  in  some  unknown  place 
under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  the 
Abruzzi.  General  Zupelli,  the  Italian 
Minister  of  War,  authorizes  the  state- 
ment that  he  has  1,200,000  first  line 
soldiers  between  twenty  and  twenty-six 
years  of  age  now  under  arms  and  fully 
prepared  for  immediate  action. 

A  Portuguese     ^    serious    insurrection 
Revolt  ^^^  broken  out  in  Por- 

tugal which  seems  likely 
to  overthrow  the  Government.  Both  the 
causes  and  the  course  of  events  are  ob- 
scure, but  it  seems  that  President  Ar- 
riaga  was  suspected  of  conspiring  to 
destroy  the  republic  of  which  he  is 
the  head.  He  had  permitted  to  return 
to  the  country  and  even  restored  to 
command  Captain  Couceiro,  the  Royal- 
ist leader,  who  has  several  times  at- 
tempted an  invasion  of  the  country 
from  Spain  to  restore  the  King.  When 
King  Manoel  was  deposed  by  the  revo- 
lution he  took  refuge  in  England,  where 
he  has  been  treated  with  royal  honors. 
The  exiled  King  is  desirous  that  Portu- 
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gal  should  actively  take  part  in  the  war 
on  the  side  of  the  Allies  and  the  recall 
of  the  Royalist  officers  was  intended  to 
lead  to  that.  The  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment at  the  outset  of  the  war  confirmed 
its  alliance  with  Great  Britain,  but  on 
account  of  the  opposition  of  the  people, 
has  confined  its  fighting  to  the  defense 
of  Angola  against  the  Germans. 

The  present  revolt,  "for  the  restora- 
tion of  a  real  republic,"  is  supposed  to 
have  been  instigated  by  Dr.  Costa,  who 
is  said  to  have  been  assassinated.  As  in 
the  former  insurrection  the  navy  is  the 
most  active  agent  and  Lisbon  has  been 
bombarded  by  the  warships  on  the 
Tagus  as  long  as  their  ammunition 
lasted. 

Anti-German  Riots  ^he  popular  indig- 
in  Great  Britain  nation  at  the  sink- 
mg  of  the  Lusi- 
tania"  excited  attacks  against  Germans 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  of  the  British  Empire.  Beginning 
in  Liverpool  the  disorder  spread  to  Lon- 
don and  other  cities  and  wherever  Ger- 
man names  were  visible  the  shops  were 
looted  or  burned.  The  shops  of  German 
butchers  and  bakers  in  some  quarters 
were  visited  by  mobs  of  men  and  women 


who  carried  away  all  the  food  and 
wrecked  the  buildings.  The  police  force 
had  been  so  much  reduced  as  to  be  in- 
capable of  maintaining  order,  but  the 
rioters  who  were  arrested  were  given 
heavy  sentences  by  the  courts.  Among 
the  victims  of  the  indiscriminate  wrath 
of  the  populace  are  some  men  of  Ger- 
man birth  or  ancestry  who  have  long 
been  British  subjects  and  have  sons 
fighting  in  the  British  army.  All  sorts 
of  rumors  are  current  and  widely  cred- 
ited, for  instance,  that  the  Germans  in 
England  were  starting  fires,  poisoning 
wells  and  spreading  disease  germs. 

In  Canada  and  other  British  domin- 
ions similar  outbreaks  are  reported,  the 
most  serious  being  in  Johannesburg, 
where  warehouses  filled  with  goods  were 
set  on  fire  and  allowed  to  burn  down. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  value  of  prop- 
erty destroyed  in  South  Africa  by  the 
anti-German  mobs  amounts  to  several 
million  dollars. 

In  response  to  the  popular  demand 
that  all  alien  enemies,  male  or  female, 
be  interned,  the  Government  has  de- 
cided to  intern  at  least  all  males  of 
military  age,  that  is,  between  seventeen 
and  fifty-five.  This  will  mean  that  the 
number  now  in  the  internment  camps, 
19,000,  will  be  doubled. 

For  a  World     ^^^y  notable  addresses 
Court  were  made  at  the  World 

Court  Congress,  which 
was  in  session  for  three  days  at  Cleve- 
land last  week.  The  aim  of  this  con- 
gress is  to  cause  the  establishment  of 
an  international  court  of  justice  by 
agreement  of  the  nations  and  thus  to 
prevent  war,  or,  at  least,  as  the  chair- 
man, John  Hays  Hammond,  said,  to 
minimize  the  possibilities  of  it.  Ex- 
President  Taft  explained  the  plan. 
There  should  be  an  arbitral  court  with 
jurisdiction  over  all  disputes  of  a  jus- 
ticiable character,  and  a  committee  of 
conciliation  to  consider  non-justiciable 
controversies.  Occasional  conferences 
should  lead  to  agreements  for  additions 
to  the  provisions  of  international  law. 
If  one  of  the  signatory  nations  should 
make  war  against  another  without  first 
having  submitted  the  grievance  to  the 
court  or  to  the  committee  of  concilia- 
tion, all  the  other  parties  to  the  court 
agreement  should  be  bound  to  defend 
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forcibly  the  nation  thus  attacked.  He 
regarded  the  project  as  a  practical  and 
feasible  one,  and  found  reasons  for  this 
opinion  in  the  recent  history  of  arbi- 
tration treaties.  At  the  end  of  the  pres- 
ent war  the  exhausted  belligerents 
would  be  glad  to  consider  a  plan  de- 
signed to  prevent  such  conflicts  in  the 
future. 

Judge  Alton  B.  Parker  urged  that 
the  Amei'ican  people  should  be  led  to 
make  known  their  wnll  as  to  the  forma- 
tion of  such  a  league  after  the  war. 
Bainbridge  Colby  said  neutral  nations 
should  be  asked  now  to  make  such  an 
association.  If  only  one  should  join  the 
United  States,  there  would  be  a  good 
beginning.  The  merits  of  the  plan  were 
set  forth  by  several  other  speakers. 
Among  these  were  Henry  Lane  Wilson, 
Henry  Clews — who,  a  Republican, 
warmly  commended  President  Wilson 
for  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  peace — Wil- 
liam Dudly  Foulke,  and  Judge  Wood- 
mansee,  who  said  that  if  such  a  league 
and  court  had  existed  a  year  ago,  Aus- 
tria would  not  have  made  her  demands 
upon  Servia,  and  there  would  have 
been  no  Great  War. 

Chairman  Hammond,  who  said  many 
pledges  of  support  had  been  received 
from  influential  men  and  organizations 
during  the  session,  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  following  committee 
to  draw  up  a  definite  plan  for  a  world 
court  of  justice:  James  Brown  Scott, 
the  Washington  jurist;  Theodore  Mar- 
burg, formerly  Minister  to  Belgium; 
Henry  Lane  Wilson,  formerly  Ambas- 
sador to  Mexico;  Bainbridge  Colby; 
Judge  Woodmansee,  of  Cincinnati; 
Prof.  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  and  Mr. 
Hammond.  A  resolution  was  adopted, 
continuing  the  committee  of  one  hun- 
dred which  planned  the  congress,  and 
which  will  strive  to  procure  action  by 
our  Government  in  support  of  the 
project  for  a  world  court. 

Orders  for  ^^^y  reports  about 
War  Supplies  new  orders  for  war 
supplies  have  been  pub- 
lished. Russia,  which  made  contracts 
for  railroad  material  some  time  ago, 
has  now  ordered  2000  freight  cars  from 
the  Canadian  company  which  received 
her  order  for  $83,000,000  worth  of 
shrapnel,  and  2000  more  from  another 
company,  with  $750,000  worth  of, car 
axles  from  the  Cambria  Steel  Works. 
Russia  is  also  negotiating  for  rails  and 
bridge  steel.  Her  railroads  have  suf- 
fered on  account  of  the  war,  and  ex- 
tensive improvements  on  the  Trans- 
Siberian  line  have  been  planned.  Sup- 
plies of  many  kinds  procured  in  this 
country,  heavy  guns  included,  are  car- 
ried to  the  Russian  battle  front  by  way 
of  this  line  and  Vladivostock.  Russia 
is  about  to  close  a  contract  with  three 
manufacturers  in  Massachusetts  for 
2,000,000  pairs  of  boots. 

Orders  for  5,000,000  shrapnel  shells, 
for  which  nearly  $70,000,000  will  be 
paid,  have  been  given  by  Great  Britain 
and  France  to  the  American  Locomo- 
tive Company,  the  Westinghouse  Man- 
ufacturing Company  and  the  New 
York  Air  Brake  Company.  The  second 
of  these  corporations  has  acquired  the 
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plants  of  two  arms  companies,  situated 
near  Springfield,  Mass.,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  rifles,  at  least  1,000,000  of 
which  it  has  undertaken  to  make  for 
one  of  the  belligerents.  Costly  prepara- 
tions for  the  production  of  powder  and 
guncotton  are  being  made.  Press  re- 
ports say  that  the  Du  Pont  Powder 
Company  has  2000  men  at  work  on  a 
plant  at  Hopewell,  Virginia,  where 
$6,000,000  will  be  expended  and  6000 
persons  employed.  Lewis  Nixon  is 
erecting  several  large  buildings  on  a 
tract  near  New  Brunswick,  New  Jer- 
sey, for  the  manufacture  of  guncotton. 
It  is  said  that  he  has  contracts  which 
will  keep  2000  men  busy  for  three 
years.  A  company  at  Watervliet. 
New  York,  is  at  work  on  orders  for 
150,000  tents.  An  order  for  2,000,- 
000  bayonets  was  recently  rejected  by 
a  manufacturer  because  other  orders 
had  given  him  all  he  could  do.  We  read 
of  orders  for  picric  acid  and  sulphuric 
acid  amounting  to  $7,000,000. 

Very  large  purchases  of  sugar  have 
recently  been  made.  France  has  bought 
34,000,000  pounds  and  Great  Britain 
45,000,000.  The  British  Government 
has  placed  in  Chicago  a  new  order  for 
10,000,000  pounds  of  canned  meat. 
Horses  for  the  Allies  have  been  going- 
out  at  the  rate  of  35,000  a  month.  It 
is  estimated  that  250,000  have  been 
sold  for  export.  Last  week  France 
ordered  $450,000  worth  of  brick-mak- 
ing machines.  Arms  and  ammunition, 
but  not  in  large  quantities,  have  re- 
cently been  sent  by  sea  to  Australia 
from  New  York.  Profits  on  war  orders 
for  automobiles  and  auto  trucks  have 
enabled  the  Studebaker  Company  to 
declare  the  first  dividend  on  its  common 
stock.  A  report  that  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion has  recently  received  war  orders, 
or  has  sought  them,  is  officially  denied. 


John  H.  Trumbull,  president  of  a 
manufacturing  company  in  Plainville, 
Conn.,  lost  his  brother  on  the  "Lusi- 
tania."  In  the  past  his  company  has  re- 
fused to  make  shrapnel  and  rifle  parts 
for  the  Allies.  It  has  now  changed  its 
policy  and  will  make  them.  The  com- 
plaint of  Samuel  Pearson,  formerly  a 
Boer  General,  by  which  he  attempted 
to  prevent  manufacture  of  shrapnel 
shells  by  the  Allis-Chalmers  Company 
in  Milwaukee,  may  come  to  nothing. 
The  court  has  ordered  him  to  show 
cause  why  it  should  not  be  dismissed. 
At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  New 
York's  Grand  Lodge  of  Freemasons, 
Grand  Master  Freifeld  in  his  address 
urged  all  Freemasons  to  oppose  the  sale 
of  arms  and  ammunition  by  neutrals  to 
belligerents. 

Final  arguments  in  the 
Trust  Cases    suit   of   the    Government, 

under  the  Sherman  act, 
for  dissolution  of  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company,  were  made  last  week.  The 
Government  holds  that  suppression  of 
competition  and  the  use  of  monopolistic 
methods,  with  great  profits  resulting, 
have  been  proved.  In  the  suit  of  the 
Government  against  the  Association  of 
Bill  Posters  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  also  under  the  Anti-Trust  law, 
the  presiding  judge,  in  Chicago,  has  re- 
fused to  refer  the  case  to  the  new  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  for  the  reason 
that  all  the  evidence  has  not  yet  been 
submitted.  The  Government's  suit 
against  Penick  &  Ford,  manufacturei-s 
of  molasses  and  syrups  in  New  Or- 
leans, for  violation  of  the  Sherman  act, 
has  been  dismissed,  as  the  defendants 
have  complied  with  all  of  the  Govern- 
ment's demands. 

In  New  York,  nearly  four  years  ago, 
thirteen  poultry  dealers  were  convict- 
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ed,  under  a  state  law,  of  conspiring  to 
monopolize  the  trade  in  poultry,  and 
were  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  for 
three  months.  Each  was  also  to  pay  a 
fine  of  .$500.  A  final  settlement  of  this 
Poultry  Trust  case  has  been  delayed, 
but  the  sentences  were  confirmed  last 
week,  by  the  state's  highest  court,  and 
the  defendants,  who  are  men  of  con- 
siderable fortune,  must  go  to  jail.  In 
Missouri,  Swift  &  Co.,  the  well  known 
dealers  in  beef,  who  were  convicted 
under  the  state's  Anti-Trust  law.  have 
made  a  settlement.  They  pay  the  fine 
imposed  and  are  permitted  to  continue 
in  business  under  regulations  made  by. 
the  Attorney  General. 

At  hearings  before  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  in  New  York  and 
Boston,  manufacturers  are  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  express  their  opinions 
concerning  the  formation  of  export 
combinations,  designed  to  promote  for- 
eign trade  by  meeting  competition 
abroad.  It  is  said  that  the  commission 
is  inclined  to  favor  such  combinations. 

It  has  been  decided 
Railroad  Decisions  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commis- 
sion that  the  Pennsylvania,  New  York 
Central,  Erie,  Lehigh  Valley  and  sev- 
eral other  railroad  companies  must  give 
up  the  steamboat  lines  on  the  Great 
Lakes  which  they  own  or  control.  This 
decision  is  made  under  provisions  of  a 
pait  of  the  Panama  Canal  act,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  was  to  separate  railroad 
companies  from  steamboat  companies 
doing  business  on  lines  parallel  with 
the  rail  service.  "Congress  has  de- 
creed," the  commission  says,  "that  there 
shall  be  a  restoration  of  conditions 
which  prevailed  when  railroads  had  no 
interest  in  and  exercized  no  control  over 
the  boat  lines  plying  the  country's  water 
routes."  The  commission  holds  that 
competition  on  the  lakes  has  been  stifled, 
the  water  rates  having  been  determined 
by  the  Trunk  Line  Association.  Lake 
steamship  lines,  it  says,  were  used  by 
the  railroad  companies  at  first  as  a 
sword,  to  drive  away  independent  boats, 
and  later  as  a  shield,  to  prevent  new 
competition.  Under  present  conditions, 
it  asserts,  the  business  is  not  conducted 
in  the  interest  of  the  public,  and  by  a 
continuance  of  them  competition  will  be 
excluded.  The  railroad  companies  must 
dispose  of  the  boats  on  or  before  De- 
cember 1. 

There  are  about  sixty  steamships  in 
the  lines  affected.  In  their  application 
for  permission  to  retain  control  of 
them  the  railroad  companies  said  that 
separation  and  sale  would  cause  great 
loss,  possibly  as  much  as  $100,000,000, 
because  there  would  be  no  market  for 
the  boats  and  it  would  be  necessary  to 
sell  them  as  junk.  The  commission  held 
that  if  the  boat  lines  were  free  they 
would  make  traffic  agreements,  to  the 
advantage  of  the  public,  with  the  barge 
canal  from  the  lakes  to  New  York. 

Many  railroad  officers  have  believed 
that  the  Cummins  amendment  to  the 
interstate  commerce  law,  enacted  at 
the  recent  session  of  Congress,  author- 
ized a  rate  increase  of  10  per  cent.  It 
prohibits  any  limitation  of  carrier's  lia- 


bility to  the  shipper,  and  it  goes  into 
eff'ect  on  June  3.  At  the  present  time 
the  rate  tariffs  filed  with  and  approved 
by  the  commission,  provide  for  one  rate 
for  the  customary  limited  liability,  and 
for  an  addition  of  10  per  cent  when 
the  shipper  insists  upon  liability  for 
full  value.  But  the  commission  decided 
last  week  that  the  Cummins  amend- 
ment permitted  no  increase  of  charges. 
If  experience  shows,  however,  and  the 
roads  prove  at  a  hearing,  that  the  pres- 
ent rates  are  not  high  enough  for  un- 
limited liability,  there  may  be  a  further 
consideration  of  the  question. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  Senate  has  fol- 
lowed the  House  in  voting  to  repeal 
the   state's   full    crew   law   and   to   em- 


power the  Public  Service  Commission 
to  decide  how  many  employees  shall 
serve  on  each  train.  Repeal  was  op- 
posed by  the  labor  unions.  The  railroad 
companies  made  an  open  campaign  for 
it  thruout  the  state  and  in  the  Legis- 
lature. The  taking  of  testimony  in  the 
application  of  forty-one  Western  rail- 
roads for  permission  to  increase  rates 
has  at  last  been  completed,  and  argu- 
ments will  be  made  on  June  22. 


Gunmen's  Crimes 
in  New  York 


Underwood  &  Underwood 

WAR   TAKES    ITS   TOLL   OF    SPORT 
Anthony  F.  Wilding,  the  Australian  tennis  cham- 
pion who  won  many  friends  in  America  during 
the   international   games   for  the   Davis   cup    last 
year,  has  been  killed  in  battle 


The  confession  of 
Benjamin  Fein,  a 
leader  of  criminal 
gunmen  in  New  York,  commonly  known 
as  Dopey  Benny,  has  enabled  the  au- 
thorities to  place  before  a  grand  jury 
evidence  upon  which  thirty-four  indict- 
ments have  been  found,  eight  of  them 
for  murder.  When  Fein  was  arrested  in 
September  for  extortion  he  had  been 
for  four  years  the  leader  of  a  "gang," 
selling  their  services  to  labor  union  offi- 
cers on  the  East  Side  by  means  of  con- 
tracts or  agreements  drawn  with  legal 
precision.  He  kept  a  complete  record  of 
these  transactions,  and,  when  his  fol- 
lowers failed  to  raise  the  money  re- 
quired for  his  bail,  he  gave  this  record 
to  the  District  Attorney. 

Of  the  thirty-four  persons  indicted, 
twenty-three  are  officers  or  prominent 
members  of  unions  in  the  cloak  and 
suit  making  industries.  Among  them 
are  Morris  Siegman,  general  secretary 
of  the  Garment  Workers'  Union;  Solo- 
mon Metz,  member  of  the  joint  board 
of  the  Cloak  and  Suit  Makers'  Unions, 
and  M.  Shipnicker,  of  the  Cloak 
Makers'  Union.  Metz  has  recently  been 
made  president  of  the  United  Hebrew 
Trades.  These  three,  with  five  other 
members  of  the  joint  board,  are  ac- 
cused of  murdering  Herman  Liebenitz, 
a  union  man  who  broke  the  union  rules. 
The  remaining  eleven  of  the  indicted 
group  are  members  of  Fein's  "gang." 
He  could  command  the  services  of  from 
15  to  100  persons,  several  of  them 
women.  His  income  was  $10,000  a 
year.  There  was  a  schedule  of  prices. 
A  murder  cost  $5000.  The  gang 
would  cripple  a  man  for  $500.  For  a 
shot  in  the  leg  or  the  lopping  off  of  one 
ear,  from  $60  to  $600  was  paid.  Wreck- 
ing a  manufacturer's  shop  cost  from 
$150  to  $600,  and  an  assault  that  dis- 
abled a  man  could  be  had  for  $200. 
Fein's  confession  gives  the  history  of 
many  such  crimes.  They  were  not  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  unions,  but  were  procured  by  a 
few  leaders,  who  sometimes  used  the 
thugs  against  union  men  whom  they 
disliked.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  foul 
work  was  done  in  the  course  of  strikes, 
and  the  victims  were  non-union  work- 
men or  hostile  employers. 

It  is  said  that  there  may  be  fifty  more 
indictments.  The  authorities  hope  to 
end  such  "gang"  work  as  was  done  by 
Fein  and  his  followers,  and  to  bring  to 
justice  those  who  are  guilty  of  several 
murders  which  have  thus  far  defied  in- 
quiry. One  of  these  was  the  killing  of 
a  poultry  dealer  named  Baff  by  a  party 
of  gunmen,  who  escaped  in  an  automo- 
bile. The  lawyers  who  drew  Fein's  con- 
tracts mav  be  disbarred. 
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OUR    OWN    NAVY 

AS  SEEN  BY  ONE   OF  THE  HALF  MILLION 


A  DEMOCRACY  possesses  the 
Missourian  temperament.  It 
has  to  be  shown.  Therein  lies 
the  value  of  an  ocasional  display  of 
the  American  navy  as  we  have  now 
in  New  York  harbor.  Of  the  half  mil- 
lion of  us  who  daily  stroll  along 
Riverside  Park  to  look  at  the  line  of 
warships  that  extends  for  five  miles 
up  the  Hudson  not  many  are  compe- 
tent to  give  any  useful  opinion  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  fleet.  We  cannot 
know  whether  a  ship  is  well  planned, 
whether  the  man  behind  the  gun  has 
had  sufficient  firing  practice  to  be 
able  to  shoot  straight,  or  whether 
there  are  enough  shells  in  the  maga- 
zine to  last  an  hour's  engagement. 
But  every  one  in  that  curious  crowd, 
even  if  his  knowledge  of  naval  af- 
fairs does  not  extend  beyond  the 
ability  to  distinguish  a  superdread- 
nought  from  a  submarine,  knows  at 
least  that  the  United   States   has   a 


navy,  and  every  one  of  us  is  glad 
of  it,  and  every  one — except  perhaps 
a  few  incorrigible  pacificists — wishes 
it  were  bigger.  For  darting  thru  the 
crowd  are  the  newsboys  shouting 
"War  Extra!"  and  each  paper  they 
sell  is  an  argument — nay,  a  demon- 
stration— of  the  need  of  a  navy  if  a 
nation  is  not  to  confine  its  generous 
impulses  to  idle  tears  at  the  slaugh- 
ter of  ,its  own  people  and  the  wrongs 
of  others.  To  be  peaceable  from  prin- 
ciple is  noble,  but  to  be  peaceable 
from  powerlessness  is  humiliating. 

The  public  is  always  inclined  to 
take  more  interest  in  the  navy  than 
the  army.  Even  one  who  has  never 
smelt  salt  spray  prefers  to  read  of 
warfare  on  the  sea  rather  than  on 
the  land.  Perhaps  this  is  because  it 
is  easier  to  understand.  A  naval  en- 
gagement is  short,  sharp  and  deci- 
sive. The  first  twenty  minutes  is  apt 
to  settle  it  nowadays.   There  is   no 


doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  newspaper 
reader  that  the  Germans  were  vic- 
torious on  the  western  side  of  South 
America  November  1  and  were 
beaten  on  the  eastern  side  December 
8,  but  after  nine  months  of  read- 
ing the  daily  reports  of  successes  and 
reverses  in  France  he  does  not  know 
yet  which  side  has  the  advantage. 
The  names  of  Ypres,  Arras  and  Sois- 
sons  recur  many  times,  but  there  are 
no  repetitions  of  a  naval  fight.  On  the 
sea  it  is  a  duel  to  the  death. 

He  who  fights  and  runs  away 
May  live  to  fight  another  day 

is  a  saying  of  the  soldier,  not  of  the 
sailor.  For  on  the  water  speed  is  one 
of  the  factors  of  success,  for  it 
means  the  power  of  choosing  the  bat- 
lliefield  and  the  range.  What  would 
happen  if  the  newest  and  biggest 
ship  in  the  British  navy,  the  "Queen 
Elizabeth,"  with  a  speed  of  twenty- 
eight    knots    an    hour    and    15-inch 
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guns,  should  encounter  the  newest 
and  biggest  ship  in  the  American 
navy,  the  "Arizona,"  with  a  speed  of 
twenty-one  and  a  half  knots  an  hour 
and  14-inch  guns  is  not  pleasant  to 
contemplate,  so  it  is  fortunate  that 
we  need  not  consider  the  contin- 
gency. 

To  naval  warfare  the  other  rimed 
adage  is  especially  applicable: 

Thrice  is  he  armed  who  hath  his  quar- 
rel just, 

And  four  times  he  who  gets  his  blow 
in  fust. 

For  a  sea  fight  is  as  much  a  mat- 
ter of  seconds  as  a  boxing  match.  A 
single  blow  may  decide  the  matter. 
And  one  of  our  superdreadnoughts 
can  put  an  870-pound  shell  into  a 
sixty-foot  target  at  a  distance  of 
eight  miles  every  five  seconds.  The 
"Leon  Gambetta"  was  sent  to  the 
bottom  by  one  torpedo;  the  "Auda- 
cious" by  one  mine ;  the  "Good  Hope" 
by  one  shell.  But  it  is  dif- 
ferent on  land.  A  42-cen- 
timeter shell  from  the 
new  Krupp  howitzer  can- 
not destroy  a  whole  army 
corps,  and  if  it  could  an- 
other might  be  recruited 
and  trained  within  a  few 
months,  while  it  would 
take  as  many  years  to 
build  a  new  battleship. 

That  is  why  prepared- 
ness is  imperative  in  na- 
val affairs  and  why  effi- 
ciency has  become  the  con- 
stant study.  What  is  now 
called  "scientific  manage- 
ment," that  is,  the  econo- 
my of  motion,  was  worked 
out  in  our  gun  turrets 
long  before  it  was  consid- 
ered seriously  in  our 
shops.  As  woodsmen  com- 
pete for  a  prize  in  the 
chopping  down  of  a  tree, 
miners  in  the  drilling  of  a 
rock  and  cowboys  in  the 
roping  of  a  steer,  so  the 
bluejackets  contest  for  the 
record  of  speed  in  the 
coal  or  of  economy  in  the 
use  of  lubricating  oil,  as 
well  as  of  accuracy  in  the 
firing  of  guns.  The  mod- 
ern seaman  is  no  more 
like  the  old  than  a  chauf- 
feur is  like  a  coachman. 
He  is  no  longer  called  up- 
on to  board  a  boat  with 
pistols  in  his  hands  and  a 
cutlass  in  his  teeth,  nor 
to  lay  out  on  a  yardarm 
holding  on  by  his  eye- 
lashes. He  is  nowadays 
a  mechanician,  managing 
the  big  machine,  or  rather 
part  of  it,  fitted  like  a 
cogwheel  in  a  tight  steel 


box.  And  the  captain  no  longer 
stands  on  the  bridge  shouting  orders 
to  the  crew  and  taunts  to  the  enemy 
thru  a  trumpet.  He  also  is  cooped  up 
somewhere  below  pressing  buttons, 
turning  switches  and  solving  prob- 
lems in  trigonometry  by  means  of  a 
mechanical  calculator. 

But  the  sailorman  shows  his  true 
lineage  in  many  little  ways.  His  trou- 
sers still  have  a  tendency  to  flare  at 
the  base  like  the  1915  skirts.  His 
free  neck  is  the  envy  of  every  col- 
lared man  about,  including  his  own 
officers.  Upon  his  arm  may  yet  be 
seen  the  tattooed  totem  of  his  craft. 
Even  when  he  marches  up  Fifth  ave- 
nue with  his  trousers  laced  up  in 
leggings  and  a  rifle  on  his  ,  shoul- 
der, still  he  does  not  look  like  a  mili- 
tary man.  There  is  an  easy,  careless 
swing  to  his  gait  that  is  easily  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  ramrod  rigid- 
ity of  the  overdrilled  soldier. 
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Very  young  these  seamen  look, 
much  like  college  boys,  as  in  fact 
they  virtually  are  under  the  new  ed- 
ucational regime.  They  are  going  in 
for  competitive  athletics  even  more 
commonly  than  collegians.  Besides 
their  swimming  and  boat  racing, 
baseball,  football  and  track  meets 
take  place  whenever  they  are  within 
reach  of  land.  Their  clean-shaven 
faces  are  bronzed  with  the  Guanta- 
namo  sunshine  now  as  we  see  them 
strolling  along  Riverside  Drive.  That 
they  are  exceptionally  well  built  and 
healthy  looking  is  not  altogether  due 
to  their  training,  for  they  are  picked 
men  in  the  first  place,  for  out  of 
every  four  applicants  only  one  is  ac- 
cepted on  the  average.  That  we  do 
not  have  more  of  them  is  due  to  the 
limitation  put  upon  the  number  by 
Congress,  for  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
keeping  the  ranks  full. 

The  ribbon  upon  their  caps  is 
taken  by  the  public  as  an 
introduction  and  it  must 
be  embarrassing  to  a  Yan- 
kee on  board  the  "Okla- 
homa" when  an  exiled  lady 
from  that  state  greets 
him  warmly  as  a  compa- 
triot. But  this  system  of 
state  names  does  much  to 
make  the  people  realize 
that  the  navy  belongs  to 
all  of  them  and  not  merely 
to  the  seacoast  states.  All 
the  school  children  know 
their  ship,  for  they  have 
paid  their  nickels  and 
dimes  to  provide  the  grape 
juice  punch  bowl. 

When  President  Roose- 
velt made  his  speaking 
tour  of  the  country  there 
were  some  who  thought 
that  his  secretary  had 
mixt  up  his  speeches. 
When  he  was  in  the  moun- 
tain states  he  talked  of 
nothing  but  the  need  of  a 
bigger  navy,  and  when  he 
visited  the  coast  cities  he 
lectured  them  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  irrigation  in 
the  arid  region.  This  was 
a  direct  violation  of  prece- 
dent, for  it  had  been  the 
custom  of  candidates  to 
talk  to  each  locality  about 
its  own  affairs  and  what 
it  could  get  out  of  the 
Government.  But  one  re- 
sult of  it  was  the  awaken- 
ing of  a  general  interest 
in  the  question  of  national 
defense,  and  now  the  arid 
states  of  Arizona  and  Wy- 
oming take  great  pride  in 
being  represented  on  the 
ocean  by  the  biggest  of 
the  battleships. 
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The  crowds  that  throng  the  Hudson  shores  display 
their  proprietary  interest  in  ways  that  must  be  exasper- 
ating to  the  naval  martinet.  They  go  down  to  the  water's 
edge  to  pat  the  nose  of  a  submarine  as  tho  it  were  a  pet 
watchdog.  They  swarm  over  the  superdreadnought  with 
no  regard  to  the  etiquet  of  the  quarterdeck.  They  ask  the 
most  embarrassing  questions,  political,  strategical  or 
technical.  They  snapshot  anything  or  anybody  they  come 
across.  The  motion  picture  man,  having  in  view  the  desire 
of  the  hundred  million  shareholders  to  see  their  fleet, 
orders  admirals  around  as  tho  they  were  supers  and 
makes  stump  speeches  to  the  bluejackets  so  they  will 
register  patriotic  enthusiasm  while  he  turns  the  crank. 

The  superdreadnought  is  built  in  defiance  of  the  old 
adage  "Don't  put  all  your  eggs  in  one  basket."  It  is  a 
very  strong  basket,  to  be  sure,  but  not  invulnerable,  and 
the  contents  are  so  complicated  as  to  seem  as  breakable 
as  eggshells.  When  we  see  the  tangle  of  tubes  and  wires 
which  run  along  the  narrow  passageways ;  when  we  think 
of  the  train  of  machinery  thru  which  the  power  of  the 
engines  and  dynamos  is  applied  to  its  varied  uses;  when 
we  realize  that  the  most  powerful  and  sensitive  com- 
pounds invented  by  the  chemist  must  be  stored  and  ex- 
ploded on  board  by  the  hundreds  of  tons,  we  wonder  how 
such  a  structure  can  safely  navigate  the  seas,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  being  able  to  withstand  the  most  violent  shocks 
that  the  violence  of  man  has  been  able  to  devise.  It  costs 
some  ten  million  dollars  to  build  one  of  these  modern 
leviathans  and  a  million  dollars  a  year  to  run  it  for  the 
ten  years  of  its  natural  life,  and  yet  it  may  be  sunk  with 
all  its  thousand  men  in  fifteen  minutes  by  one  of  those  in- 
fernal machines  which  used  to  be  referred  to  as  a  "sar- 
dine can." 

Shortly  before  the  war  Sir  Percy  Scott,  one  of  the  fore- 
most of  British  ordnance  experts,  warned  the  world  that 
the  day  of  the  submarine  had  come  and  that  the  only 
thing  for  the  battleship  was  to  run  and  hide.  Now  we  are 
witnessing  the  first  experimental  test  of  three  new  in- 
ventions, the  dreadnought,  the  submarine  and  the  aero- 
plane, on  a  larger  scale  than  any  one  had  hoped  or  feared. 
For  the  most  part  the  larger  battleships  have  thought  it 
wise  to  follow  Sir  Percy  Scott's  advice  and  have  kept  out 
of  the  way  of  the  submarine.  Where  they  have  not  they 
have  sometimes  regretted  it.  Certainly  the  course  of  the 
war  so  far  has  been  to  prove  that  the  torpedo  boat  has 
the  power  to  destroy  any  ship  afloat,  whether  it  be  dread- 
nought or  liner.  It  is,  as  Kipling  called  it  long  ago,  the 
modern  Valkyr: 
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The  strength  of  twice  three  thousand  horse 

That  serve  the  one  command; 
The  hand  that  heaves  the  headlong  force, 

The  hate  that  backs  the  hand; 
The  doom-bolt  in  the  darkness  freed, 

The  mine  that  splits  the  main; 
The  white-hot  wake,  the  'wilderinff  speed — 

The  Choosers  of  the  Slain ! 
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wonder  at  the  courage  of  men  who  can  embark  in 
e  vessel,  driving  blindly  under  the  water,  with  a 
supply  of  air  and  a  big  supply  of  explosives.  But  we 
remember  that  the  battleship  is  also  submarine  for 
ost  part,  and  as  the  fate  of  the  "Goliath"  and  the 
iistible"  prove,  that  there  is  but  little  chance  of 
J  once  the  vessel  is  struck.  It  is  appalling  to  think 


IGHTS 


of  the  multiple  dangers  with  which  the  modern  battle- 
ship is  packed.  The  limit  of  the  endurance  of  one  British 
admiral  was  reached  when  it  was  decided  to  use  steam  on 
the  fleet.  He  was  willing,  he  declared  in  his  resignation, 
to  be  shot  or  drowned  in  defense  of  his  country,  but  he 
would  be  eternally  condemned  if  he  would  be  scalded  to 
death.  But  the  Great  War  has  shown  that  Death  even  in 
his  new  and  most  frightful  guises  has  not  the  power  to 
daunt  the  courage  of  mankind. 

One  of  the  many  newspaper  men  who  have  been  called 
from  their  preferred  field  of  dramatic  criticism  or  spell- 
ing news  to  serve  as  military  or  naval  authorities  during 
the  war  begins  his  article  on  the  naval  strategy  with  tke 
statement:  "Warships  are  more  mobile  than  forts,  but 
also  more  liable  to  unforeseen  submersion."  This  observa- 
tion is  doubtless  original  with  the  author,  or  at  least  the 
expression  of  it  is.  Assuming  that  it  is  true,  as  indeed  it 
seems  to  me,  altho  I  cannot  profess  any  expert  knowledge 
of  nautical  affairs,  it  may  serve  to  illustrate  one  of  the 
peculiarities  of  naval  life  which  most  strikes  a  layman, 
its  uncertainty.  The  naval  officer  never  knows  when  or 
where  he  may  be  called  to  perform  the  duty  for  which  he 
has  been  trained.  Indeed,  he  does  not  even  know  that  he 
will  be  ever  called  upon  for  it.  It  is  the  expectation,  or 
certainly  the  hope,  of  those  who  employ  him,  that  he  will 
not  be  needed.  He  is  the  minute  man  of  modern  times. 
His  profession  is  perpetual  preparedness.  He  is  to  spend 
years  in  learning  how  to  save  seconds  on  something  that 
he  may  never  have  to  do.  It  is  as  tho  a  fireman  were  to 
spend  his  whole  life  listening  for  an  alarm  which  never 
struck.  But  even  if  that  were  so,  we  could  not  dispense 
with  firemen — nor  yet  with  navies. 

And  besides  the  potential  protection  that  he  affords,  the 
naval  man  may  take  pride  in  the  creation  and  control  of 
the  most  powerful  mechanism  that  the  world  has  so  far 
seen.  Within  these  steel  gray  walls  are  concentrated  dor- 
mant energies  of  unprecedented  potency  ready  to  be  re- 
leased at  an  instant's  notice.  A  volley  of  the  14-inch  guns 
of  the  "New  York"  throws  ten  projectiles,  weighing  al- 
together 14,000  pounds.  Besides  these  there  are  twenty- 
one  5-inch  guns  and  four  21-inch  torpedo  tubes.  The  pop- 
ulation of  the  ship  equals  that  of  a  small  town.  Mora 
than  a  thousand  men  are  housed  here  with  food  and  water 
and  every  necessity  of  life  enough  to  last  them  weeks 
tho  they  were  isolated  from  the  world  like  the  con- 
glomerate population  of  Noah's  ark.  It  is  the  complete- 
ness, the  perfection,  the  self-sufficiency  of  the  thing,  that 
strikes  the  lay  imagination. 
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And  here  before  us  is  not  one  ship 
but  sixty,  combined  into  a  greater 
unity,  practised  in  team  play  on  the 
open  sea,  bound  together  by  the  ether 
waves  despite  darkness,  fog  or  dis- 
tance; all  obedient  to  the  commands 
of  a  single  man,  tho  executing  the 
will  of  a  hundred  millions.  It  is  at 
night  that  one  best  appreciates  all 
this.  For  in  the  day  they  lie  so 
strangely  still  upon  the  river,  shift- 
ing only  at  the  turn  of  the  tide,  their 
outlines  hazy  in  the  distance,  since 
they  blend  into  the  neutral  tint  of  the 
air  above  and  water  underneath.  The 
only  bright  spots  visible  are  the 
starry  flag  at  the  fore,  the  stars  and 


stripes  at  the  stern  and  the  white 
caps  of  the  jackies  as  they  line  up  on 
the  deck.  Some  of  the  crowd  are  dis- 
appointed at  their  first  sight  of  the 
warships;  they  are  so  unpretentious, 
inconspicuous.  "They  look  for  all  the 
world,"  said  a  notable  housewife  to 
me,  "like  a  row  of  Mrs.  Potts'  detach- 
able flat  irons  standing  on  the 
range." 

But  when  night  falls  the  fleet 
comes  out  in  a  blaze  of  glory.  It 
flashes  into  sight  so  suddenly  that 
our  emotion  can  only  find  expression 
in  the  most  primitive  of  ejaculations, 
and  a  chorus  of  "Oh!"  and  "Ah!" 
rolls  up  the  Hudson  and  is  echoed  by 


the  Palisades.  The  hull,  the  turrets, 
the  ladder,  the  smokestacks  and  the 
two  steel  masts  of  spiral  basketry  are 
outlined  in  electric  globes.  Soon  the 
searchlights  begin  their  ethereal 
dance,  shifting  suddenly  back  and 
forth  like  the  comet's  tail  as  it  nears 
the  sun,  interlacing  their  luminous 
fingers  lovingly  about  the  dome  of 
Grant's  tomb.  Then  on  the  appointed 
instant  the  lights  vanish  and  the  fleet 
reassumes  its  magic  cloak  of  invisi- 
bility. But  we  cannot  forget  that  it  is 
still  there  and  we  go  to  our  beds  with 
the  sturdy  confidence  that  it  will  be 
found  ready  when  needed,  be  it  late 
or  soon. 


THE    WAR    IN    EUROPE 

(ABDALLAH     OF     CAIRO     SPEAKS) 
BY    EDNA    DEAN    PHOCTOR 

By  the  Prophet!  If  these  be  Christians  where  shall  we  find  the  Heathen? 
If  this  is  their  gospel  of  Love  where  shall  we  look  for  Hate? 
With  the  lilies  of  Peace  their  Jesus  in  temple  and  shrine  is  wreathen. 
But  they  raven  like  wolves  in  the  fold  when  the  moon  is  late. 

And  for  what?  For  the  market;  for  greed  of  gold  and  dominion; 
To  rule  to  the  uttermost  sea  and  the  shores  no  foot  has  trod; 
Their  impious  fleets  cleave  the  sky,  but  never  a  pinion 
Bears  the  beleaguered  spirit  to  regions  above  the  clod. 

A  blast  of  the  desert  were  we  in  our  fervor,  our  valor, 

From  Khalid  to  bold  Alp  Arslan,  and  Timour  who  shook  the  world! 

Alike  in  the  flush  of  triumph,  the  death  angel's  pallor, 

We  were  soldiers  of  God  and  our  banners  were  only  in  Paradise  furled! 

These  carry  their  Goddess  with  them — the  Virgin  they  dare  bedizen 
With  jewels  and  robe  of  silver  or  fret  of  gold  to  her  feet : 
Blessed,  thrice  blessed  be  Allah!  the  soul  that  to  Him  has  risen 
Nor  images  needs,  nor  temples,  the  merciful  Lord  to  greet ! 

Pleasant  the  cool  of  the  mosque,  the  fountain,  the  soaring  column ; 
Dear  the  call  of  the  muezzin  to  prayer  at  the  day's  decline ; 
But  the  wind  of  the  waste  can  summon  in  tones  more  tenderly  solemn. 
For  the  East  and  the  West  are  Allah's — the  wilderness-ways  a  shrine. 

So,  if  this  infidel  host  at  the  Moslem  gates  should  thunder. 
We  know  that  beneath  the  tumult  will  be  Allah's  eternal  calm ; 
Aye,  if  to  prove  our  faith  the  walls  should  be  rent  asunder. 
He  will  build  them  again  more  grandly  for  the  glory  of  Islam ! 


By  the  Prophet!  If  these  be  Christians  where  shall  we  find  the  Heathen? 
If  this  is  their  gospel  of  Love  where  shall  we  look  for  Hate? 
With  the  lilies  of  Peace  their  Jesus  in  temple  and  shrine  is  wreathen. 
But  they  raven  like  wolves  in  the  fold  when  the  moon  is  late. 

Hark  to  the  roar  of  battle !  the  wail  for  the  dead  and  the  dying ! 
Prating  of  light  these  Christians  have  shrouded  the  earth  in  gloom; 
Each  unto  God  or  Goddess  for  conquest  and  gain  is  crying — 
I  will  repeat  the  Fatiha*  and  leave  them  to  their  doom ! 


*The  opening  chapter  of  the  Koran  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  of  the  Moslems. 
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AN     AMERICAN     OPPORTUNITY 
IN    CHINA 

BY   HENRY   B.    GRAYBILL 
President    of    Canton    Christian    College 

Americans  are  not  getting  their 
share  of  China's  foreign  trade.  Of  her 
1913  total  of  $710,000,000  worth  of 
imports  and  exports  the  United  States 
claimed  only  $53,000,000,  or  about 
seven  and  a  half  per  cent.  This  was 
against  Great  Britain's'  $82,000,000 
(not  including  Hongkong)  and  Japan's 
$142,000,000. 

When  400,000,000  people  begin  to 
produce  or  consume  anjrthing  of  econ- 
omic value,  however  small  an  article 
it  may  be,  it  is  full  time  the  commer- 
cial people  were  giving  attention. 
China  is  full  of  tremendous  opportuni- 
ties for  American  business.  But  we 
Americans  are  loth  to  use  the  time  and 
patience  necessary  to  win  over  such 
unwieldy  markets.  We  do  not  fancy 
living  so  far  from  Broadway,  and  balk 
at  counting  yat,  yi,  sam,  sz,  ng. 

The  Chinese  like  to  trade  with  us. 
Many  leading  Cantonese  merchants 
have  been  in  business  in  America.  One 
who  had  learned  the  trade  in  America, 
opened  a  big  department  store  in  Can- 
ton under  the  name  of  Seen  See  Co. 
This  name  has  no  relation  to  matters 
of  vision,  but  is  the  Chinese  approxi- 
mation to  Sincere  Co.,  which  in  turn 
is  a  concession  to  the  Chinese  custom 
of  naming  a  company  for  some  noble 
virtue.  But  this  half  ancient  half  mod- 
ern store  struck  the  populace  just 
I'ight,  and  they  made  such  a  run  upon 
it  that  after  some  months  of  trial  it 
was  found  necessary  to  close  the  doors 
and  charge  admission,  and  then  sell 
tickets  to  the  elevator. 

European  manufacturers  are  estab- 
lishing and  endowing  and  equipping 
free  of  charge  schools  and  colleges  to 
facilitate  the  introduction  of  their 
goods.  A  German  agent  reported  back 
home,  "We  should  give  up  our  existing 
prejudices  against  the  missions.  It  is 
a  serious  mistake  that  we  have  so  far 
cooperated  so  little  with  them."  That 
is  why  these  European  colleges,  non- 
religious  in  character,  are  growing  up 
rapidly  under  the  auspices  of  foreign 
governments  and  business  men.  That  is 
why  such  a  close  watch  is  kept  upon  an 
American  institution  like  the  undenom- 
inational Canton  Christian  College. 

These  American  colleges,  stretch- 
ing in  two  lines  across  the  country, 
form  a  great  cross  resting  on  all  the 
political  and  commercial  strategic  cen- 
ters of  China.  The  tips  of  the  cross 
are  at  Peking,  the  capital  and  con- 
servative center  of  the  North,  at  Can- 
ton, the  progressive  pole  in  the  South, 
at  Shanghai,  the  great  port  on  the  east 
coast,  and  at  Chentu,  the  heart  of 
China's  enormous  inland  empire  in  the 
west.  These  colleges,  altho  they  far 
•outnumber  and  outclass  the  European 
schools,  are  not  being  used  by  Ameri- 
can business  enterprises,  nor  are  they 
as  yet  being  financially  assisted  by 
such.  Yet  the  latter  are  destined  to 
reap  rich  harvests  where  those  strug- 
gling colleges  are  sowing  the  seed  of 
civilization.  Here  is  an  open  door  in 
China. 


A    scientific    food    for   health 
and  long  life 

It  is  now  possible  for  the  people  of  this  country  to  make 
daily  use,  in  agreeable  tablet  form,  of  the  very  same  food 
principles  that  are  partly  responsible  for  the  health  and 
remarkably  long  lives  of  the  Bulgarians — who  frequently 
live  to  be  125  years  old.  To  the  world  of  science  it  has 
long  been  known  that  the  active  principles  contained  in 
the  famous  Bulgarian  sour  milk  ferments  are  of  excep- 
tional value  to  the  health  of  humankind.  Only  recently, 
however,  has  the  correct  and  practical  use  of  these  prin- 
ciples been  discovered  and  made  possible  to  the  general 
public.     This  has  at  last  been  done  in 

Intesti-Fermin    Tablets 

Many  years  ago  it  was  demonstrated  that  premature  old  age 
is  caused  partly  by  poisons  and  malignant  bacteria  arising  from 
indigestion  and  originating  in  the  lower  digestive  tract  and 
attacking  every  organ  of  the  body.  The  inability  to  properly 
digest  simple  food  results  in  headache,  biliousness,  nerve  and 
stomach  disorders,  and  general  indications  of  weakened  vitality, 

Intesti-Fermin  contains  pure  cultures  of  both  the  Bacillus 
Bulgaricus  and  the  Glyco-Bakter,  a  sustaining  element,  discov- 
ered by  the  scientists  of  the  Pasteur  Institute,  Paris.  It  is  per- 
fectly harmless  and  may  be  used  with  entire  freedom.  Physi- 
cians will  tell  you  of  its  value  as  an  efficient  treatment  for 
intestinal  poisoning,  and  the  ailments  that  accompany  prema- 
ture old  age. 

Intesti-Fermin  is  not  a  drug.  It  is  a  daily  and  cumulative 
food  guard  of  peculiar  efficiency.  Get  it  at  your  druggist  today, 
or  direct  by  mail  for  $1.00  the  bottle  from 

The  Berlin  Laboratory,  Ltd.,  New  York 


Dept.  H.      — 


225  Fifth  Avenue       —       Telephone,  Madison  Square  6062 
Our  scientific  literature  sent  free  on  request 
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UNITED  STATES  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

In  the  City  ot  New  York  Issues  Guaranteed  Contracts 

JOHN  P.  MUNN,  M.D.,  President 

Finance  Committee 

CLARENCE    H.    KELSEY 

Pres.   Title  Guarantee  and  Trust   Co. 

WILLI.AM   H.    PORTER.   Banker 

EDWARD   TOWNSEND 

Pres.  Importers  anJ  Traders  t\'at.  Bank 

Good  men.  whether  experienced  In  life  In- 
surance 01-  not.  mav  make  direct  contracts 
witli  tliis  Company,  for  a  limited  territorj-  If 
(losiroil,  aiHl  secure  for  tliemselves,  in  addi- 
tion to  first  year's  commission,  a  renennl  in- 
terest insnrinsr  an  income  for  tlie  fntiire.  Ad- 
dress tlie  Conipan-  at  its  Home  Office,  No.  277 
Broadway.    New   Yorlc   City. 


Where  Are  You  Going 
This  Summer? 

The  Subscribers  Information  Depart- 
ment of  The  Independent  will  help 
you  decide.  Study  the  advertising  col- 
umns from  this  week  forward.  Watch 
especially  for  the  Vacation  Number  of 
June  7.  In  this  way  you  will  learn  of 
the  best  vacation  spots  in  America  and 
the  best  way  to  get  to  them. 


A  SOUND  BODY  AND  THE  EFFICIENT  LIFE 


BY   EDWARD   EARLE   PURINTON 


A  MAN  is  a  blend  of  animal  and 
angel.  The  proportions  may 
vary — a  prize-fighter  is  most- 
ly animal,  a  missionary  mostly  an- 
gel ;  but  the  animal  and  the  angel  are 
both  in  every  man.  The  problem  is, 
not  to  avoid  either,  but  to  improve 
the  quality  of  each. 

One  of  the  strange  perversenesses 
of  man's  brain  has  been  to  despise 
the  animal  in  him.  We  have  so  far 
lost  contact  with,  and  knowledge  of. 
Nature  and  her  laws,  that  when  a 
natural  man  recently  walked  down 
Broadway,  clad  in  the  natural  garb 
of  Greek  robe  and  sandals,  he  was 
ridiculed  by  the  newspapers,  mobbed 
by  the  American  small  boy,  and 
forced  to  leave  the  country  on  pain 
of  arrest! 

The  clothing,  from  shoes  to  hat,  of 
nearly  every  man  who  jeered  at  this 
apostle  of  Return  to  Nature  was  un- 
hygienic and  unscientific.  But  we,  the 
many  foolish,  mocked  the  one  wise. 

The  trouble  with  us  all  is  not  that 
we  are  animals,  but  that  we  are  poor 
animals.  Every  year  we  waste  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  the  search  for 
health,  and  also  billions  of  foot- 
pounds of  action-producing  energy, 
because  we  have  wandered  from  the 
paths  of  Nature  and  become  enmired 
in  the  quicksands  of  a  spurious  intel- 
lectuality. Vitality  is  the  mainstay  of 
both  mentality  and  spirituality. 

Health  should  be  taught  systemat- 
ically, thoroly  and  attractively  in 
every  home,  school  and  church  of  the 


This  is  the  seventh  article  of  the 
series  on  Efficiency  and  Life,  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Edward  Earle  Purinton, 
Director  of  The  Independent  Ef- 
ficiency Service.  The  other  Effi- 
ciency articles  have  appeared  in 
The  Independent  as  follows:  "What 
Is  Efficiency?"  November  30,  1914; 
"Work  and  Efficiency,"  December 
28,  19 H;  "Play  and  Efficiency," 
January  25,  1915;  "Home  and  Ef- 
ficiency," February  22,  1915;  "The 
Road  to  Efficiency,"  March  22, 
1915;  "Food  and  Efficiency,"  April 
26,  1915.  Further  articles  in  the 
series  will  appear  duri<ng  the 
coming      months.  —  The      Editor. 


world.  And  as  men  at  large  have  lost 
their  health-giving  instincts,  we 
should  have  to  study  the  rules  of  hy- 
giene from  animals  in  the  forest. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  we 
should  build  "model  institutions" 
for  the  housing  of  the  unfit,  rather 
than  learn  how  to  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  the  unfit?  As  the  world  pro- 
gresses, should  new  diseases  (or  at 
least  new  names  for  diseases)  be 
multiplying  with  startling  rapidity? 

We  have  got  this  health  matter 
wrong-end-to.  We  spend  $100  in  try- 
ing to  regain  health  where  we  should 
spend  $1  in  learning  to  maintain 
health.  We  wake  up  only  when  we 
break  down.  Consequently  we  pay 
about  $1,500,000,000  each  year  for 
this  folly,  which  amount  would  be 
saved  if  we  cared  enough  to  prevent 


the  unnecessary  loss  from  disease 
and  death  in  this  country. 

Probably  the  worst,  certainly  the 
most  widespread,  malady  in  America 
is  humanitis,  or  a  feverish  desire  to 
be  supercivilized.  The  honest  health 
in  the  shaggy,  rough,  crude  elements 
of  life  has  been  replaced  by  a  sickly 
assortment  of  hot-house  refinements 
that  avail  for  nothing  but  a  social 
pride  or  indolence.  The  richer  a  man 
becomes,  the  less  he  does  for  him- 
self; and  for  a  man  to  be  ill,  some 
part  of  him  must  have  been  idle.  We 
need  to  be  saved  from  our  servants 
and  freed  from  our  luxuries. 

Consider  the  unhygienic  day  of  the 
average  "successful"  man. 

He  has  slept  in  a  room  overheated 
and  underventilated.  He  rises  late — 
and  his  whole  day  is  immediately 
marked  "Rush."  He  takes  a  perfunc- 
tory bath,  neither  hot  enough  to  lu- 
bricate the  bodily  machine,  nor  cold 
enough  to  wake  up  the  mind  for  the 
day. 

His  breakfast,  swallowed  hastily 
and  unhungrily,  chiefiy  consists  of  a 
creamed  cereal  with  an  acid  fruit — 
a  dietetic  combination  almost  sure  to 
start  rebellion  in  the  stomach. 

He  hurries  for  his  street  car,  train 
or  limousine,  grabs  a  morning  paper 
on  the  way,  and  while  his  vehicle 
jolts  him  downtown,  he  disturbs  his 
vision,  digestion  and  emotion  by  fill- 
ing his  mind  with  tragedies  and  tri- 
fles from  all  over  the  world,  that 
have  no  bearing  whatsoever  on  his 


HEALTH  EFFICIENCY  GAUGE 


(FOR  GENERAL  DETERMINATION  OF  THE  HEALTH  PROBABILITIES 

OF  A  NORMAL  INDIVIDUAL) 

Directions.     Where  the  following  items  have  been  made  a  part  of  your  health  equipment,  place  the  numeral  5  in 
blask  space  opposite.     Add  numerals  for  your  health  efficiency  grade. 

1.  Freedom   from   pain,   weakness,  and  all  fear  of  disease 

2.  Vigorous  belief  that  it  is  vastly  better  to  prevent  disease  than  to  wait  to  cure  it 

3.  Choice,  amount  and   time  of  meals  based  on  hunser  alone    

4.  Average  bedtime  ten  o'clock,  and  fifty-six  hours  of  sleep    a    week 

5.  Daily  exercize  in  open  air,  and  enjoyment  of  same 

6.  Thoro  perspiration  at  least  once  a  week 

7.  Morning  bath,  with  brisk  rub  following 

8.  Summer  vacation  where  swimming,  boating,  tramping,    etc.,    available 

9.  Cultivation  of  a  garden,  if  only  in  a  backyard 

10.  All  clothing  made  loose  and  comfortable,  hygienic  before    stylish 

11.  Windows  in  home  and  office  never  entirely  closed 

12.  Habit  of  deep,  slow,  diaphragmatic  breathing 

13.  Correct   posture  while  sitting,   standing,    walking 

14.  Frequent  air  and  sun  baths 

15.  Sanitary  methods  and  appliances  where  you  live  and    where   you   work 

16.  Knowledge  of  mental  and  spiritual  factors  in  health 

17.  Examination  by  physician,  dentist,  oculist,  once  a  year   at  least,  for  signs  of  warning 

18.  Independence  of  all  health  fads  or  cults 

19.  Refusal  to  worry  over  anything 

20.  Absorbing  interest   in  your  work 


Note.  This  Gauge  does  not  include  the  mention  of 
particular  symptoms,  because  their  discovery  and  treat- 
ment belong  in  the  realm  of  the  physician. 


Total  equals  general  percentage  of  your 
health  status.  It  should  be  80,  tho  the  average 
is  probably  not  over  35. 


Copyright,  1915,  by  Edward  Earle  Purinton 
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usefulness  for  the  day.  Reaching  the 
office  with  stomach  and  brain  both 
peevish  and  protesting,  he  starts  the 
day's  work  in  no  fit  condition  for  en- 
during the  strain  on  eye,  ear,  brain 
and  nerves  that  a  modern  day's  work 
requires  of  a  successful  man.  If  he  feels 
"out  of  sorts"  he  sends  to  the  drug  store 
for  a  headache  powder — and  commits 
further  ruin  of  his  stomach. 

He  works  in  foolish,  inefficient 
clothes — from  tight-fitting  shoes  to  stiff, 
high  collar.  Never  having  learned  the 
science  of  relaxation,  he  speeds  or.  ex- 
plosively, clear  to  the  moment  of  going 
out  for  his  one  o'clock  luncheon.  He 
arrives  at  the  restaurant  deeply  em- 
bedded in  problems  and  cares,  thru 
which  the  gastric  juices  cannot  perco- 
late. More  often  than  not,  he  talks  up 
a  "business  deal"  over  coffee  and  cigars 
— a  custom  that,  on  scientific  analysis, 
appears  physiologically  and  psycholog- 
ically unsound. 

After  his  day  of  close  confinement  he 
hurries  uptown,  dresses  in  even  more 
absurd  clothes,  eats  a  heavy  dinner, 
then  propels  himself  to  an  evening 
function  that  destroys  the  best  sleeping 
hours — from  ten  to  twelve — and  finally 
drops  into  bed  with  a  horrible  sense  of 
having  to  do  the  same  thing  over  to- 
morrow, and  tomorrow's  tomorrow,  and 
all  the  countless  tomorrows  of  the  rest 
of  the  days  of  his  life. 

What  is  wrong  with  this  man?  He 
simply  does  not  know  the  meaning  and 
purpose  of  civilization,  he  has  made  an 
end  of  the  means  to  an  end.  The  object 
of  civilization  is  to  develop  the  human 
brain,  which  it  does  to  a  nicety  by  the 
fiiction,  competition,  compulsion  and 
routine  of  American  life  in  the  twen- 
tieth century.  But  while  civilization 
strengthens  our  brain,  civilization  weak- 
ens our  body.  The  endless  train  of 
chronic  diseases  was  produced,  and  is 
perpetuated,  by  civilization.  Only  as  a 
man  uncivilizes,  or  decivilizes,  himself 
during  a  certain  portion  of  his  time 
can  he  hope  to  attain  great  longevity 
coupled  with  great  productivity. 

We  are  now  in  the  third  stage  of 
race  unfoldment.  In  the  babyhood  of 
the  race  we  were  animals;  in  the  child- 
hood of  the  race  we  were  beings  of  ro- 
mance, adorers  of  myths,  fables,  dog- 
mas, superstitions;  in  the  manhood  of 
the  race  we  are  mental  or  industrial 
machines;  in  the  super-manhood  of  the 
race  we  shall  be  liberated  spirits,  hav- 
ing brains,  hearts  and  bodies  fully  de- 
veloped, but  using  and  commanding 
them  as  conscious  owners  of  them.  The 
third,  or  mind  stage,  is  the  least  healthy 
of  them  all;  since  it  lacks  the  enduring 
strength  of  the  body  stage,  the  vitaliz- 
ing faith  of  the  heart  stage,  or  the  re- 
newing poise  of  the  soul  stage. 

Let  us  now  regard  the  superior  wis- 
dom of  animals,  in  habits,  customs  and 
instincts  pertaining  to  health.  Nature 
is  the  true  guide  to  health;  and  in  the 
multiplicity  of  modern  cures,  cults, 
pathies,  ologies  and  isms,  our  safety 
lies  in  recourse  to  Nature.  While  medi- 
cine, psychology  and  surgery  may  be 
needed  in  acute  cases  of  specific  dis- 
eases, a  purely  natural  mode  of  living 
is  the  best  health  preservative.  We  can 
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Nature's 
Great  Cleansers 
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Air  and  water  are   natural   cleansers.     Modern 
engineering  has  brought  them  to  the  assistance 
of  the  housewife  to  lighten  her  service  and  en- 
able her  to  do  her  work  better.    We  present  guar- 
anteed electrical  devices  for  washing  with  air — the  vacuum 
cleaner — and  for  washing  with  water — the  electric  washing 
machine — both  made  with  the  skill  and  high  quality  which 
characterize  the  many  household  devices  bearing  the  name 

Western  Electric 
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Vacuum  Cleaner 

This  is  a  new  model,  small  and 
light,  but  powerful.  The  experience 
of  30  years  of  motor  and  suction-fan 
making,  is  embodied  in  every  part. 
The  rigid  frame,  different  from  the 
usual  "broom-handle"  design, 
makes  handling  easy.  The  price, 
$32.50,  includes  an  extension  nozzle 
for  cleaning  under  furniture. 


Washer  and  Wringer 

This  newest,  safest  and  most  thor- 
ough laundry  outfit  is  sold  and 
guaranteed  by  the  world's  largest 
distributors  of  electrical  supplies. 
Cleanses  perfectly  all  fabrics  with- 
out injury  to  most  delicate  tex- 
tures. The  driving  mechanism  is 
entirely  enclosed.  The  wringer  is 
reversible. 


19  15 

Atlantic   Mutual   Insurance   Co. 

Atlantic  Building,  51  Wall  St.,  New  York 

Insures  Against  Marine  and  Inland  Trtuisportation.     Risk  and  Will  Issue  Policies 
Making  Loss  Payable  in  Europe  <uad  Oriental  Countries. 

Chartered  by  the  State  of  New  York  in   1842,  was  preceded  by  a  stock  company  of  a 
similar   name.      The  latter   company   was  liquidated  and   part   of  its  capital,   to   the   extent 
of   $100,000,   was   used   with   consent  of   the   stockholders,   by  the   Atlantic   Mutual   Insur- 
ance Company  and  repaid  with  a  bonus  and  interest  at  the  expiration  of  two  years. 
During   its  existence   the   company   has   insured   property  to  the  value  of  .$27,964,578,109.00 

Received    premiums   thereon    to    the    extent    of 287,324,890.99 

Paid    losses    during    that    period 143,820,874.99 

Issued    certificates    of    profits    to    dealers 90,801,110.00 

Of    which    there    have   been    redeemed 83,81 1,450.00 

Leaving    outstanding   at    present    time 6,989,660.00 

Interest    paid    on    certificates   amounts    to 23,020,223.85 

On   December  31,   1914,  the  assets  of  the  company  amounted  to 14,101,674.46 

The   profits   of   the   company   revert   to   the  assured    and   are   divided   annually   upon 
the   premiums  terminated   during  the  year,   thereby   reducing  the  cost  of   insurance. 

For    such    dividends,    certificates    are    issued    subject    to    dividends    of    interest    until 
ordered   to   be   redeemed,   in  accordance   with   the   charter. 

A.   A.   RAVEN.  Chairman   of  the   Board 
CORNELIUS   ELDERT,  Pres.  CHARLES    E.    FAY.    2d   Vice-Pres. 

WALTER   WOOD    PARSONS,    Vice-Pres.  G.    STANTON   FLOYD-JONES,   Sec. 
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makes  healthy  skins 
andclear  complexions 
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J  HERE  are  three  excellent 
reasons  why  Resinol  Soap  ap- 
peals so  strongly  to  the  woman 
who  wishes  to  preserve  or  re- 
store the  fresh,  youthful  charm 
of  her  complexion,  or  to  pro- 
tect her  baby's  delicate  skin — 

It  gives  a  free,  creamy  and  unusually 
'  cleansing  lather,  ineither  hard  or  soft  water. 

Its  ingredients  are  pure  and  utterly 
wholesome;  with  no  trace  of  free  alkali — 
that  harsh,  drying  chemical  which  many 
soap-makers  find  too  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive to  remove. 


And  best  of  all,  it  contains  the  sooth- 
ing Resinol  medication  that  physicians 
have  prescribed  for  years,  in  Resinol 
Ointment,  for  skin  affections — just  enough 
of  it  to  keep  the  skin  soft,  the  complex- 
ion clear,  and  to  make  baby's  bath  an 
insurance  against  annoying  chafings  and 
eruptions. 

If  the  skin  already  is  in  bad  condition  ihrough 
neglect,  or  the  complexion  injured  by  the  unwise  use 
of  cosmetics,  a  little  Resinol  Ointment  should  at 
first  be  used  to  help  the  Resinol  Soap  restore  their 
natural  health  and  beauty.  Resinol  Soap  is  sold  by 
all  druggists  and  dealers  in  toilet  goods.  For  guest- 
room size  trial  cake,  write  to  Dept.  37-G,  Resinol, 
Baltimore,  Md. 


MEET  IVIE  AT   THE   TULLER 

For  Value.  Service.  Home  Comforts 


WCW  HHTrf   Till  I  CD  Detroit,  mich. 

IlLilV     nUlIjL     IULLLiK    Center  of  business 

on     Grand     Circus 
Park.     Take  Woodward  car,  get  off  at  Adams  Avenue. 

ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF 

200  Rooms,  Private  Bath.  $1.50  Single.  $2.50  Up  Double 

200      2.00       ••       3.00  ■•      ■■ 

100       2.50       •'       4.00  ■•      •• 

100       3.00  to  5.00"        4.50  "      •' 

Total  600  Outside  Rooms 

All  Absolutely   Quiet  —  Two  Floors,   Agents'  Sample 
Rooms — New  Uulque  Cafes  and  Cabaret  Excellente 


Wfite  Moving  Picture  Plays 


JlO  to  100  each.     Constant  demand.     Devote  all  or  spare  time. 
Correspondence   course   NOT    REQUIRED.     Details   Free,  I 
Atla*  Pubiisliing  Co.     468  Atlas  BIdg.    Cincinnati,  O. 


YOUR  FRIENDS  AND  OURS 

When  we  require  the  services  of  a  trained 
physician,  or  need  legal  counsel,  most  of  us 
inquire  of  friends  for  the  name  of  a  specialist 
or  leader  in  these  professions.  This  is  a  safe 
rule  to  follow  when  first  entering  the  invest- 
ment field.  Ask  a  friend  who  has  wide  ex- 
perience and  in  whom  you  have  confidence  to 
suggest  a  dependahle  agency.  HEINEMANN 
FIRST  MORTGAGES,  marketed  since  1870, 
have  been  sold  largely  through  the  medium  of 
"one  friend  to  another."  Heinemann  business 
is  building  for  the  years  to  come.  Any  num- 
ber of  investing  clients  have  been  ours  ex- 
clusively for  more  than  a  third  of  a  century. 
If  we  have  a  single  dissatisfied  customer,  it 
is  beyond  our  knowledge. 

Write   today  for  current  list   of  special   offerings. 

LOANS  IN  FORCE  EXCEED  $2,850,000 

WM.    C.    HEINEMANN    &   CO. 

424  Otis  BIdg,  Chicago,  III. 


learn  this  from  the  animals,  in  the  fol- 
lowing respects: 

1.  Natural  Food.- — The  animals  eat 
only  when  hungry,  of  the  simplest  arti- 
cles, for  the  sole  purpose  of  satisfying 
hunger.  Myriads  of  human  beings  eat 
three  meals  a  day — and  are  never  hun- 
gry. To  be  hungry,  you  must  feel  your 
mouth  water  at  the  very  thought  of  a. 
slice  of  plain  whole  wheat  bread  and 
butter.  If,  as  we  are  told,  nine-tenths 
of  all  our  ailments  proceed  from  bad  di- 
gestion, we  may  well  say  that  disease 
was  born  halfway  between  the  cook 
stove  and  the  menu  card.  For  most  of 
the  foods  that  need  to  be  cooked  need 
more  to  be  corrected,  and  the  deadliness 
of  dinners  lies  in  their  variety.  Who  of 
us  would  make  a  slab  of  raw  meat  the 
piece  de  resistance  at  a  banquet?  Hosts 
of  common  disorders  may  be  ascribed 
largely  to  the  modern  vogue  of  mixing 
all  kinds  of  food  stuffs,  first  in  the  cook 
stove,  then  on  the  menu  card. 

An  ideal  lunch,  containing  the  ele- 
ments to  support  life  and  satisfy  hun- 
ger, is  a  piece  of  graham  bread  and 
butter,  a  poached  egg,  a  glass  of  pure 
milk,  and  a  baked  apple.  How  many 
people,  entertaining  at  luncheon,  would 
dare  to  order  a  meal  like  that?  Six  lead- 
ing dishes  are  enough  for  any  meal.  Yet 
some  of  our  noblest  statesmen,  being 
feted  and  banqueted,  have  to  go  to  bed 
with  an  old-fashioned  stomach  ache 
due  to  the  "hospitality"  of  their  popu- 
larity. Real  hospitality  means  filling 
the  hearts,  mmds  and  souls  of  our 
friends — not  their  stomachs.  And  I  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  the  only  eat- 
able offered  to  a  passing  guest  will  be 
a  delicious,  refreshing  beverage — hot  in 
winter,  cold  in  summer,  and  more  re- 
spectful of  his  digestion  than  of  our 
pride. 

2.  Natural  Sleep. — The  animals  sleep 
while  the  world  is  dark,  wake  when 
their  sleep  is  out,  and  perfectly  relax 
during  the  process.  We  men  and  women 
turn  night  into  day  and  lose  three  or 
four  hours  at  the  beginning  of  our 
night's  rest;  consequently  we  depend 
on  the  alarm  clock  to  rouse  us  when  we 
should  be  sleeping,  and  we  sleep  under 
a  usual  nervous  tension,  brought  on  by 
home  or  business  cares,  midnight  pleas- 
ures, or  beds  and  bed  clothes  and  bed- 
rooms that  have  no  bearing  at  all  on 
the  matter  of  sleep.  For  most  people  in 
American  civilization,  the  healthful 
hours  of  sleep  are  from  ten  p.  m.  to  six 
or  seven  a.  m.  Once  or  twice  a  week  it 
is  permissible,  and  I  think  psychologic- 
ally desirable,  to  postpone  bedtime  an 
hour  or  so;  and  occasionally,  to  vary 
the  monotony  of  things,  one  may  even 
stay  up  all  night.  But  a  fixed  and  whole- 
some retiring  hour  is  one  of  the  impera- 
tive needs  of  our  life.  Incomplete  and 
insufficient  sleep  is  a  large  factor  in  the 
host  of  nervous  troubles  now  afflicting 
Americans. 

The  bed  is  the  most  important  piece 
of  furniture  in  the  house.  One  of  the 
bad  habits  of  American  life  is  the  prev- 
alence of  the  narrow  single  bed,  which 
violates  the  principle  of  the  necessity  of 
motion  obtaining  even  in  rest.  No  man 
can  sleep  right  on  a  couch  three  feet 
wide.     Unconsciously,     we     change  our 
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posture  during  sleep — it  is  no  more  nat- 
ural to  hold  the  same  position  during 
eight  hours  of  slumber  than  during 
eight  hours  of  waking  consciousness. 
The  bed  should  be  wide  enough  and 
long  enough  to  allow  full  stretching,  in 
comfort,  on  all  sides.  A  thick,  sanitary 
mattress,  warranted  to  stay  smooth;  a 
set  of  unbreakable  springs,  affording 
the  utmost  buoyance ;  an  outfit  of  cover- 
lets extra  long  to  tuck  in  well  at  the 
bottom;  a  thin  pillow,  and  a  porous 
night  garment  everywhere  loose,  par- 
ticularly around  the  neck; — these  are  a 
few  essentials  of  natural  sleep.  The 
great  principle  is  to  keep  the  feet  warm 
and  head  cool,  as  the  depth  of  slumber 
is  proportional  to  the  departure  of  blood 
from  the  head.  The  pillow  should  be 
less  than  six  inches  thru,  and  as  hard 
as  may  be  comfortable.  Soft,  thick  pil- 
lows are  made  for  soft,  thick  heads. 

3.  Natural  Exercize. — The  animals 
are  forced  to  exercize,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain food;  but  their  play  consists  of 
exercize,  which  is  to  them  not  irksome 
but  enjoyable.  The  opposite  holds  among 
men.  The  higher  a  man  gets,  the  more 
he  sits.  Nothing  can  ever  take  the  place 
of  outdoor  physical  exercize,  which  is 
the  automatic  regulator  of  digestion, 
respiration,  circulation,  elimination. 
Every  brainworker,  to  keep  "fit"  men- 
tally as  well  as  physically,  should  have 
an  hour  in  the  open  every  day,  occupy- 
ing himself  with  a  brisk  walk,  a  horse- 
back ride,  an  athletic  game,  or  some 
other  physiological  tonic  in  the  form  of 
muscular  movement. 

4.  Natural  Baths. — The  animals  are 
given  a  constant  process  of  hardening 
and  health — ensured  by  having  their 
bodies  exposed  to  the  weather.  Likewise, 
the  human  body  was  made  to  be  rained 
upon — see  how  quickly  the  small  boy 
hastens  out,  umbrella-less  and  unbe- 
knownst, into  the  midst  of  a  summer 
shower.  A  primary  sign  of  health  is 
that  you  enjoy  a  bath,  whatever  the 
season  of  the  year.  But  a  cold  bath 
should  never  meet  a  cold  body;  and, 
unless  one  has  a  great  store  of  reserve 
energy,  the  morning  ablution  should  be 
tempered  sufficiently  to  avoid  shock. 
It  is  said  that  water  may  be  used  in  a 
thousand  different  ways,  for  the  pres- 
ervation or  recovery  of  health.  Every 
man,  woman  and  child  should  know  on 
principle  and  by  experience  the  kind 
and  number  and  variation  of  the  baths, 
weekly  or  daily,  best  suited  to  the  tem- 
perament, nature  and  need  of  the  in- 
dividual. 

5.  Natural  Air. — The  animals  con- 
tinually bathe  their  lungs  in  oxygen, 
they  do  not  fear  "drafts,"  they  let  the 
refreshing,  invigorating  breezes  play  on 
their  bodies  day  and  night,  summer  and 
winter,  the  whole  year  thru.  But  in  our 
cities,  where  human  animals  are  sup- 
posed to  be  most  efficient,  there  are 
thousands  of  shops,  factories,  tenements 
and  flats  whose  inhabitants  never  get 
pure  air  till  hot  weather  makes  them 
open  the  windows.  Airing  a  house  once 
a  day  is  not  enough — every  window 
should  be  kept  always  open,  if  only  an 
inch  at  the  top.  There  are  patent  ven- 
tilators which  deflect  the  cold  currents 
of  outside  air  and  gradually  diffuse  the 
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EVINRUDE+  ROWBOAT=MOTORBOAT 


EVINRUDE 

DETACHABLE  ROWBOAT  &  CANOE  MOTORS 


Clamp  an  Evinrude  to  the  stem  of  any  rowboat  and 
you  have  a  speedy  motorboat.   Think  of  it!    This 
wonderful  little  marine  motor  enables  you  to 
instantly  convert  any  kind  of  craft — rowboat, 
sailboat,  houseboat  or  canoe — into  a 
power  boat.     It  drives  a  rowboat  at  the  rate  of  7 


to  8  miles  an  hour — a  canoe  10  to  12  miles  an  hour — 
and  runs  four  hours  on  less  than  a  gallon  of  gasoline. 

So  light  that  you  can  carry  it  with  you  anywhere.  So  strong 
that  it  is  practically  unbreakable.  So  simple  that  women  and 
children  have  no  difficulty  in  operating  it  the  first  time  they  try. 
It  starts  by  giving  the  flywheel  a  quarter-turn  and  is  stopped  by 
pressing  a  push-button.  Make  up  your  mind  now  to  take  an 
Evinrude  with  you  on  your  vacation  this  summer  and  enjoy  all 
the  pleasures  of  motorboating — without  the  expense. 
The  1915  model  has  Waterproof  Magneto  built  into  the  flywheel 
(no  separate  battery  required) — Automatic  Reverse,  enabling  you  to  "back 
water"  instantly  by  merely  giving  the  tiller-handle  a  twist — and  Maxim 
Silencer,  making  the  Evinrude  almost  noiseless  in  operation. 

Illustrated  catalog  and  name  of  Evinrude  dealer  in  your  town  on  request. 
Just  say:  "Mail  me  a  copy  of  your  catalog  and  tell  me  where  I  can  see  an  Evinrude." 

EVINRUDE  MOTOR  COMPANY 

74  Evinrude  Block  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 

Disiribating  Branchea:     69  Cortlandt  St., 

New  York,  N.Y.—218State  St., Boston, Mass. 

436  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

182  Morrison  Street, 

Portland,  Ore. 


1130 
7122 


SMALL  FARM    FOR   SALE 

5  acres  of  land,  7  room  bungalow,  barn,  chicken  hoase,  on 
trolley,  3  miles  from  Bridgeion.      $2250.00. 

ALBERT  R.  McALUSTER    BRIDGETON.  N.  J. 


Nantucket  Island  f^l^ti^^l  cSS-'VS 

An  attractive  country  house,  beautifuUr  located 
on  Polpis  Harbor.  5  bedrooms,  living-room  (open 
firpplace),  dining-room  and  kitchen;  bath,  run- 
ning water;  man's  room  over  stable.  Safe  bath- 
ing and  boat  Included.  Grand  for  children.  $300 
for  season.  Send  for  picture  (uid  particulars. 
G.   H.    Brinton,   Siasconsct,   Mass. 


Are  you  using  the 

Efficiency  Question  Box  ? 


,  >^^llcl"Vulcan"  Ink  Pencils 

SJ2es ^^^^^^^^Tbe  ONLY  perfect,  non-leakable 

<)J4  and 5^  in^^^^Bfcjl^^  '""^  pencils  at  moderate 
Extra  Size— 8  ins^^^^^^^^P"'"- 
(black  only)  $1.25.  ^^1^^^^^     Order    $ 
FREE— liberal  supply  of     ^^^^^^^oday 
ink  with  retail  orders.  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Aacv.ts  Wanted.    Bia  Profits.         ^^^^^^^^ 
J.  D.  ULLRICH  &  CO..  27  Thames  St..  New  York      ^^^ 


1 


TYPEWRITERS  i\k'?.^^l% 


$18  TO  $60 


Look  at  these  bargains  I  Typewriters  Ke- 
built  In  our  own  Factories.  Every  machine 
is  guaranteed  for  one  year. 

Remingtons   $20to$55      Smiths  $l8to$40 

Underwoods  $35 to $60      Royals   $25to$45 

L.C. Smiths  $30 to $50      Olivers  $20to$35 

We  have  others.  Send  for  catalog  describing 

them,  and  atl'lress  of  nearest  branch  otflce. 

AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO..  Inc.,34S  Bro«dw.y,  N.  T 
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"That's  Your 
Friend,  The 
B.V.  D.   Label, 
Boys!" 
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TAKE  a  mental  snapshot  of  that  Red  Woven 
Label,  Tom,  and  you  won't  be  fooled  as 
I've  been  once.  Now,  they  can't  sell  me 
anything  but  B.  V.  D.  Underwear.  I'm 
just  as  particular  about  my  underclothes  as  I  am  about 
my  outer  clothes. 

"I  prefer  B.V.D.  because  it  feels  so  soft  and  fits  so 
good.  Take  my  word  for  it,  it's  certainly  cool 
and  comfortable,  washes  up  like  new  and  gives  me 
no  end  of  wear.  I  don't  buy,  if  the  B.V.D, 
Red  Woven  label  is  missing." 

On  fuery  B.  V.  D.  Undergarment  is  se-L-ed  This  Red  If'o-i'en  Label 


B.V.D.  Union  Suits 
(Pat  U.  S.  A.  4-30-07) 
$1.00,  $1.50,  $2.00,  $3.00 
and  $5.00  the  Suit. 


• 


B:V  D. 


!   BEST  RETAIL  TRADE 


*Vwy^^wi^^»«^^y%^^^>A 


B.V.  D.  Coat  Cut  Under- 
shirts and  Knee  Length 
Drawers,  50c.,  75c.,  $1.00 
and    $1.50    the    Garment. 


{.Tradt  Mark  Ret.  U.  S.  ttt.  Off.  and  Tartign  Uuntria) 


The  B.V.  D.   Company^  New  Tork. 

London  Selling  Agency:    66,  Aldermanbury,  E.  C. 


80,000    VACATIONS 

are  being  planned  for  and  by  the  Readers 
of  The  Independent.  Advertise  your  Hotel, 
Resort,  Railroad,  Tour,  Summer  Camp  in  the 

LITTLE  TRAVELS  NUMBER 

of  June  7, 1915.  Eight  all-in-America  trips  will 
be  described  in  detail,  with  pictures,  com- 
plete itineraries  and  exact  cost  of  daily 
program. 


oxygen  thru  the  room.  A  most  health- 
ful habit  is  to  take  an  air-bath  just  be- 
fore going  to  bed,  wearing  simply  bath- 
robe and  sandals  and  moving  briskly 
about  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  all 
windows  being  wide  open.  We  do  not 
fear  exposure  to  the  elements,  we  fear 
exposure  of  our  fear  of  the  elements. 
Anybody  who  has  outgrown  the  fear  of 
pure  air  sufficiently  to  try  a  sleeping 
porch  for  a  few  months  will  tell  you 
how  impossible  it  is  for  a  really  healthy 
person  to  sleep  in  the  four  great  walls 
and  one  little  window  that  we  call  a 
bedroom. 

6.  Sunshine. — The  animals  are  vital- 
ized, disinfected  and  asepticized  by  sun- 
shine, which  is  the  greatest  germicide, 
cleanser  and  tonic  known  to  science.  If 
a  way  could  be  invented  to  bottle  sun- 
light, and  sell  it  to  sick  folks  at  an  ex- 
orbitant price,  the  inventor  would  be  a 
billionaire  in  no  time  at  all.  We  need 
more  windows  in  our  houses,  for  not 
one  house  in  fifty  has  enough.  A  house 
should  be  regarded  merely  as  a  frame 
for  sunlight.  Every  man  who  builds  a 
home  should  plan  a  sun  parlor  for  it; 
a  sun  parlor  is  much  more  hygienic 
than  a  society  parlor.  I  would  not,  in 
fact,  recommend  that  much  light  be  ad- 
mitted to  an  ordinary  parlor;  this,  be- 
ing a  stuckup  kind  of  room,  would  melt 
if  the  sun  fell  on  it.  In  every  disease 
there  is  a  broad  streak  of  artificial- 
ity. 

Let  us  flood  our  homes  and  hearts 
with  light;  let  us  tear  away  the  heavy 
curtains  from  our  windows  and  our 
minds;  let  us  realize  that  health  is  only 
truth  made  over  into  life.  And  to  have 
truth  direct  we  must  seek  God  and  Na- 
ture. God  is  healer  of  the  soul,  Nature 
is  healer  of  the  body;  when  we  have 
learned  and  applied  this  fact,  we  shall 
mightily  increase  the  length  and  the 
strength  of  our  lives.  For  the  way  to 
be  well  is  not  to  swallow  something,  but 
to  learn  something — then  live  it! 


MID-MAY 

Hand  clamped  to  de.'^k. 

And  eyes  on  task   undone. 

I  see  a  meadow  pool. 

With   shaken   willows   silvering. 

O.  gods  that  trouble  me. 

Wherefore,  wherefore  ? — 

Pan  is  at  the  door. 

An  arabesque 

Of  sifted   sun 

And   forest   star-grass,   cool 

With   shadows  tunnelling  : 

Witch-work  that  tauntingly 

Webs  my  bare   floor  : 

Ah.   Pan  is  at  the  door. 

I'm  civilized. 

And   in   my   veins 

The  mountain  brook  is  still 

As  water  in  a  jar ; 

But  oh.  the  heart  hill-born. 

It  paineth  sore. 

For  Pan  is  at  the  door. 

Ye  sacrificed 

Of  earth,  what  rains 

Have  wept  their  will 

And  drowned  your  rebel  star. 

That  you  should  sit  forlorn. 

Telling  Greed's  score. 

When   Pan  is  at  the  door? 

— From     Path      Fhw"-     and     Other 
V-rsen.  liv  O  'veDi'.rKan  (Scribner.- ) . 
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PEBBLES 

"We're  'Piscopaliums.     What  are  you?" 
"1   forget  what  it's    called,  but    it's    the 
latest  thing." — Life. 

Healy's  Restaurant,  at  Broadway  and 
145th  street,  has  an  "exquisite  tloor  for 
Dancing,  suitable  for  Weddings.  Beef- 
steaks."— iSlew   York    Tribune. 

Miss  Coy — Oh,  what  beautiful  flowers ! 
There's   still    a    little   dew    un    them. 

His  Nibs  (absent-mindedly) — I  know: 
but  I'll  pay  it   tomorrow. — Jiidfjc. 

Hazel — What  is  that  scraping  noise  out 
front? 

Dawn — Must  be  the  chorus  girls  filing  "if 
the  stage. — Williams  Purple  Coir. 

Speaking  of  blood  thirst — as  who  is  not? 
— the  Orpheum  Theater  program.  Denver, 
carries  this  ad :  "Don't  Kill  Your  Wife. 
Let  the  Western  Columbia  Laundry  Do  the 
Work." — New  York  Tribune. 

Judge — This  is  the  tenth  time  you  have 
come  before  me.  Kelly  I 

Prisoner — I'm  sorry,  .judge ;  but  the  cops 
don't  seem  to  care  how  much  woi'k  they 
make  you.  —  Puck. 

Art  Editor — I'm  afraid  your  work  is  too 
comic  for  general  illustrating. 

Artist — I  suppose  that  means  I  will  have 
to  spend  the  rest  of  my  life  doing  comic 
supplements. 

"Not  necessarily.  You  might  design 
women's  fashions." — Life. 

"What  is  the  hardest  part  of  your  work 
as  a  lecturer?"  asked  the  man  designated 
as  toastmaster. 

"As  a  rule,"  replied  Mr.  Speekins,  "the 
hardest  part  of  my  work  is  waking  the 
audience  up  after  the  man  who  introduces 
me  has  concluded  his  i-emark.s." — Washinfj- 
ton  Star. 

"Dot  boy  of  mine  is  going  to  make  a  good 
bisness  man,"  said  Mr.  Beckstein.  "Y'ester- 
day  I  told  him  I  was  going  to  leave  all  my 
broberty  to  him  ven  I  died,  and  vot  you 
s'pose  he  say  to  dot?" 

"I  don't  know,  Mr.  Beckstein." 
"Yell,  he  says  he  will  throw  off  five  per 
cent  for  prompt  cash." — Tid-Bits. 

"EVERY   CLOUD — " 

A  youngster  in  (rermantown.  Philadel- 
phia, received  two  presents  at  the  same 
time — one  a  diary,  which  for  a  while  he 
kept  very  carefully,  and  the  other  a  pea- 
shooting  pop-gun,  which  he  fired  indiscrim- 
inately on  all  occasions. 

One  day  his  mother  found  the  following 
terse  record  in  his  diary  : 

"Monday,  cold  and  sloppy.  Tuesday,  cold 
and  sloppy.  Wednesday,  cold  and  sloppy — 
.shot  grandma." — Harper's. 

A  Boston  school  teacher  had  read  Whit- 
tier's  "Maud  ^fuller"  to  her  pupils,  aud  at 
the  close  of  her  reading  spoke  of  the  so!-- 
rowful  significance  of  the  words  "It  might 
have  been."  She  asked  the  boys  and  girls  if 
they  could  think  of  any  four  saddei'  words. 
One  alert  youngster  of  a  dozen  years  held 
up  his  hand  and  said  : 

"I  know  two  sadder  words." 

"What  are  they?"  asked  the  teacher. 

"  'Please  remit.'  " — Eveiiinfi  Post  Maga- 
zine. 

In  an  Eastern  city  there  was  a  young 
man  who  was  not  very  ambitious.  The  kind 
of  work  that  he  was  willing  to  do  was  not 
forthcoming,  and  the  result  was  a  regular 
attt^ndance  at  the  cigar  store. 

"Hello.  .Tim !''  solicitously  remarked  a 
friend,  meeting  the  young  man  on  the  street 
one  ofternoon.  "Have  vou  got  that  position 
yet?" 

"No."  responded  the  yoiith,  with  an  .ip- 
propriate  sigh.  "Positions  seem  to  be  very 
scarce  iiist  now." 

"Still.  I  wouldn't  give  up.  old  boy."  kind- 
ly encouraged  the  friend.  "If  yo\i  can't  get 
a  position,  whv  don't  vou  look  around  for  a 
job?' —Phil  a  del  phi  a  Telegraph. 
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New  Doran  Books  of  First  Rank 


J.  D. 
Beresfofd 


ITHE  INVISIBLE  EVENT 

George  H.  Doran  Company  announce  that  they  have  taken  over  those 
remarkable  realistic  stories  of  a  young  man  of  today  "The  Early 
History  of  Jacob  Stahl,"  and  A  Candidate  for  Truth.  "  and  that  they 
are  publishing  the  third  and  final  Jacob  Stahl  story  "The  Invisible 
I  Event,"  Net,  $1.35 


Patrick 
MacCill 


Cyrus 

Townsend 

Brady 


A.  Co  nan 
wm  Doyle 


Will 

Levin  gton 

Comfort 


E.  F. 
Benson 


Baroness 
Orczy 


Cosmo 
Hamilton 


J.  E. 
Buokrose 


Hugh 
Walpole 


Oliver 
Onions 


Henry 

Arthur 

o  Jones 
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THE  RAT-PIT 

The  genius  who  wrote  The  Children  of  the  Dead  End"  is  himself  a 
workingman,  with  a  passionate  realization  of  the  tragedies  and  come- 
dies of  the  underworld  The  story  of  a  peasant  girl  who  kept  her 
uperb    purity    through    dramatic    misfortunes.  Net,  $1.25 

THE  EACLEo/THE  EMPIRE 

"Brady's  newest  romance  is  in  many  ways  his  best  one  "—Cincinnati 
Enquirer  "Brady  has  written  nothing  more  dramatic  than  this  story 
of  Napoleon's  fall,  with  the  romance  of  his  gallant  follower,  Mareau. 
and  the  Countess  Laure  " — Boston  Herald  Color  illustrations  by  the 
Kinneys  Net.  $1.35 

ITHE  VALLEY  OF  FEAR 

"Conan  Doyle,  the  most  gnppmg  of  living  romancers,  has  never  writ- 
ten anything  more  dramatic  and  intense  than  THE  VALLEY  OF 
FEAR    ' — Los  Angeles  Times      Color  illustrations  by  Keller. 

Net.  $1.25 


RED  FLEECE 


A  striking  story  of  the  big-sculed  woman  who  nursed  the  bodies  and 
cheered  the  hearts  of  men  in  the  Great  War  and  won  for  herself  a  love 
immortal  Net.  $1.25 


ARUNDEL 


Into  the  croquet-playing  life  of  Edward  came  a  girl  with  soul  aflame, 
and  theresult  hasthe  wit  of  "Dodo  '  with  a  splendid  digmty      Net,  $1.25 

Ia  BRIDE  OF  THE  PLAINS 

A  tale  of  the  fiery  passions,  the  dramatic  love."!,  and  the  endless  acres 
of  Hungary,  where  gipsy  blood  and  Magyar  virility  make  life  a  thing 
wonderful  and   many-colorei Net,  $1.35 

ITHE  MIRACLE  OF  LOVE 

I  When  love  came  to  a  charming  idler  and  made  of  him  a  man  ready  I 
to  fight  ihe  world  for  that  love Net,  $1.25 1 

SPRAY  ON  THE  WINDOWS 

To  a  dreaming  and  virginal  girl  the  reality  of  marnage  came  with  a  I 
shock,  but  its  own  enduring  beauty  proved  greater  than  any  dream  | 
Aa  appealing  story  by  the  author  of  A  Bachelors  Comedy."  "Gay  I 
Morning,"  etc  Net,  $1.25  | 


Realism  at  its 
highest  in  Jacob 
Stahl's  story 


A  slice  of  life 
with  noble  pity 
instead  of 
sordid  ness 


The  human  Na- 
poleon,sorrowing 
and  triumphant 


The  new  and  most 
absorbing  Sher- 
lockHolmes  story 


By  America's 
most  original 
author 


Croquet  mallets 
and  sacred 
fire 


Gipsy  romance 
in  the  heart 
of  youth 


Young  love 
breaks  all  bonds 


The  Every  woman 
of  married  life 


THE  WOODEN  HORSE 

The  fresh    sane  democracy  of  an  unrepenlaot  prodigal  tears  down  the 
pretenses  of  a  musty  family  Nett  $1.25 

MUSHROOM  TOWN 

The  subtle  changes  thai  come  to  the  simple  inhabitants  of  a  little  town  I 
when  a  boom  changes  all  their  ideas  of  happiness  and  luxury  I 

Net ,  $1 .25  I 


By  the  author 
of  "Fortitude" 


The  drama  of 
real  estate 


THE  LIE: 


Margaret  Ulirtglon  Edition 
Illustrated 


The  play  in  which   Miss  lUington  has  made  so  complete  a  success 

the  struggle  of  two  sisters  for  the  love  of  a  man    a  most  human  and 

lelTective  story  tor  reading      Illustrated  with  charming  photographs 

of    Miss   lUington   in    the   play  Net,  $1  00 

AT       ALU       BOOKSELLERS 


A  theatrical 
event 


CEORGE  H.  DORAN  COMPANY  3$  w.azndst.  New  York 

Publishers      in      America      for      HODOER      &      STOUCHTON; 


m. 


Constipation 

How  to  Fight  It 

The  scientific  way  to  control  and  permanently  re- 
lieve Constipation  is  through  steady  attention  to 
daily  habits,  diet  and  exercise.  This  is  the  easiest 
way — the  only  safe  way.  How  to  get  lid  of  Con- 
stipation is  told  in  a  new  book  by  Dr.  John  Har- 
vey Kellogg,  who  gives  you  results  of  his  obser- 
vations and  treatment  of  thousands  of  cases  dur- 
ing the  nearly  forty  years  he  has  been  Superin- 
tendent of  the  great  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium. 
Dr.  Kellogg  is  the  great  authority  on  this  sub- 
ject. He  is  a  world  leader  in  "Preventive  Medi- 
cine," an  eminent  surgeon,  a  profound  scholar 
and  most  couviiieing  writer.  He  teaches  yi>u 
how  to  avoid  sickness  and  keep  well.  Dr.  Kel- 
logg's  book  on  Constipation  is  intensely  interest- 
ing and  easily  understood.  If  you  follow  its 
teachings,  you  may  Ix"  permanently  rid  of  Con- 
stipation. The  book  is  not  large — only  a  little 
over  12.T  pages — but  its  contents  are  worth  many 
times  the  price.  In  board  covers,  the  price  is 
$1..50  but,  to  give  the  work  widespread  distribu- 
tion. Dr.  Kellogg  jiermits  an  edition  bound  in 
library  paper  to  sell  at  only  $1.00  ■postpaid.  Or- 
der at  once.  If  you  jre  not  entirely  satisfied,  you 
ma.v  return  the  book  for  promnt  refund.  Order 
toda.v.  ^Oet  relief  from  Constipation.  .\ddress — 
Good  Health  Publishing  Co.,  305  W.  Main  St., 
Battle    Cieek,    Mich. 


Columbia  Grammar  School 

Founded   1764 

93rd  Street  and  Central  Park  West 

Specially  devoted  to  preparation  for  all  Colleges. 
Business  Course — Primary  and  Outing  Classes 
for  Younger  Boys.  Fireproof  Building — Labora- 
tories— Gymnasium — Play    Grounds. 

B.  H.  Campbell,  Headmaster 
Send  for  Cntnlogv.e.         Telephone  3787  Riverside. 


50  Leading  Boat  Builders  have  joined  with 
the  Gray  SlotorCompany  in  isijuiuga  cat- 
alog showing  the  specialties  of  each, 
which  includes  fishing  launches  complete 
from  $125  upward  to  mahogany  finished 
express  launches  with  Self-starting6-Cvl. 
inder  4- Cycle  Gray  Motors  for  $2500. 
Cruisers  from  S450  up.  This  book  helps 
.vou  select  just  the  model  of  boat  you  have 
been  looking  for  and  tells  you  where  to 
buyitandwhat  itwillcost.  Sendforthis 
big  Boat  Catalog  toda.v.  Free.  Also  Gray 
Marine  Engine  Catalog;  showing  full  line  of  2and  4  cycle 
marine  motors  from  S.'i5  upviard^.  one  to  sir  cylindVrB. 
Gray  IMotor  Co.,    356  Gray  Motor  Sldg.,  Oetrait,  Mich 
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a  Waste  Basket 
Bigger  than  a  Letter  Basket? 

Answer — Because  most  letters  go  into  the  waste  basket— 
because  most  men  don't  think  or  care  enough  to  make  their 
letters  look  important  and  interesting. 

Where  do  your  letters  go — those  sales  letters  and  other 
important  letters  on  which  you  and  your  office  force  put 
thousands  of  hours  and  thousands  of  dollars  a  year?  Isn't 
it  worth  a  little  more  thought  to  keep  them  out  of  the  waste 
basket,  to  insure  their  being  read? 

To  send  out  letters  that  will  side-step  the  waste  basket  is 
not  necessarily  expensive.  A  little  careful  thinking  will  solve 
the  problem  for  you.  Hundreds  of  the  most  important  con- 
cerns in  America  have  gone  to  the  bottom  of  this  problem — 
with  an  eye  on  expense.  You  will  find  them  using  dignified, 
impressive  stationery  produced  on 

Construction  Bond 

They  use  Construction  Bond  because  it  is  a  high  class  paper 
— and  so  known — marketed  in  a  manner  which  holds  down  the 
price.  It  goes  direct  to  the  most  substantial  printers  and 
lithographers  in  the  two  hundred  principal  cities  of  the  United 
States.  And  it  goes  in  big  quantities — 500  pounds  or  more  at 
a  time.  This  cuts  out  the  expense  of  doing  a  small  lot  busi- 
ness— saves  losses  on  irresponsible  accounts — and  gives  you 
substantial,  impressive  business  stationery  at  a  usable  price- 
obtainable  tlirough  a  nearby  printer  or  lithograplier  who  is 
invariably  competent  and  responsible. 

Write  lis  for  our  portfolio  of  twenty-five  liandsome  specimen  letter- 
heads. You  may  lind  a  suggestion  which  will  help  you  improve  your 
own  stationery.  You  will  also  see  the  various  colors,  finishes  and  thick- 
nesses, in  which  you  may  ohtain  Construction  Bond  with  envelopes  to 
match. 

Write  us  now  and  you  will  be  mak- 
ing the  first  move  to  keep  your  letters 
out  of  the  waste  basket — to  save  some 
of  the  business  you  have  been  losing  by 
ntglec'ing  this  important  detail. 


W.  E.  WROE  &  CO., 

1014  S.  Michigan  Ave., 

Chicago 


CONSTRUCTION 

Kee.  V^     Pat. 

TJ.  S.  1  JC        Off. 


BOND 


Y\  URING  the  past  thirty-seven  years,  THE  TEACHERS  MAG- 
■*-^  AZINE  has  been  a  leader  among  educational  magazines.  It 
is  better  and  richer  than  ever  and  many  of  its  departments  contain 
the  quaHty  of  work  not  to  be  had  elsewhere.  Among  these  are  the 
departments  of  Drawing,  Penmanship,  Primary  Work,  Making, 
Music  and  Shoithand.  Not  the  least  important  feature,  is  the  Per- 
sonal Service  Department  by  means  of  which  our  subscribers  are 
helped  in  numerous  ways,  without  charge. 

The  Teachers  Magazine  $1.25  a  year 

SPECIAL     OFFERS 

THE  TEACHERS  MAGAZINE  and  any  other  $1.25  Magazine,  both  for  $2.00 

THE  TEACHERS  MAGAZINE  and  any  other  $1.50  Magazine,  both  for  2.25 

THE  TEACHERS  MAGAZINE  and  any  other  $1.75  Magazine,  both  for  2.50 

THE  TEACHERS  MAGAZINE  and  any  other  $2.00  Magazine,  both  for  2.75 

THE  TEACHERS  MAGAZINE,  1  McCall  Pattern  and  McCall's  Magazine,  for    1.30 
THE  TEACHERS  MAGAZINE  for  two  years,  2.00 

About  90%  of  those  who  send  for  sample  copies  become  permanent  subscribers. 


Insurance 

Conducted  by 
W.  E.    UNDERWOOD 


HAMMOCK  &  COMPANY, 


31  East  27th  Street,  New  York 


WITH  AND  WITHOUT  RESERVES 

Sometimes  a  few  words  mean  more 
and  carry  further  than  a  carefully  pre- 
pared argument.  From  time  to  time  as 
occasion  permitted,  I  have  cautioned 
insurants  against  the  fallacies  of  as- 
sessment life  insurance.  At  the  begfin- 
ning  it  is  seductive,  promising  so  much 
for  so  little.  Millions  have  followed  its 
lure,  the  uphill  grade  increasing  with 
age.  Here  is  the  copy  of  a  letter  writ- 
ten to  the  Pacific  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  by  one  of  its  policyholders, 
who  is  also — or  was — a  member  of  the 
Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  a 
fraternal   assessment   order: 

"Am  much  pleased  with  the  com- 
pany. When  I  took  out  this  policy 
[1881]  the  A.  O.  U.  W.  considered  I 
was  being  swindled,  as  I  paid  $46.70  a 
year,  while  my  assessment  in  the  A.  O. 
U.  W.  was  $12  a  year.  Now  the  P.  M. 
premium  is  $21.80  a  year  and  the  A. 
0.  U.  W.  $97.20.  Some  difference." 

This  is  all  the  information  we  have 
respecting  the  transaction,  but  as  a 
comparison  is  made  between  the  pre- 
miums we  may  fairly  assume  that  the 
A.  0.  U.  W.  certificate  was  equal  in 
amount  with  the  policy  of  the  life  in- 
surance company.  The  premium  of  the 
latter  indicates  that  the  life  policy  was 
either  a  long  term  endowment  for  $1000 
or  an  ordinary  life  policy  for  $2000, 
more  probably  the  latter. 

The  insurance  has  been  in  force 
thirty-four  years.  Thirty-four  premi- 
ums of  $46.70  each  would  be  $1587.80, 
gross,  paid  to  the  life  insurance  com- 
pany. It  is  impossible  to  state  the 
amount  paid  the  assessment  orde.,  for 
it  has  been  steadily  growing  each  year 
from  $12  to  $97.  Let  us  average  it  at 
$30  a  year.  At  that  rate  the  insured 
has  paid  the  order  a  total  of  $1020.  He 
has  received  dividends  from  the  life 
company,  how  much  we  do  not  know, 
but  we  do  know  that  in  the  thirty- 
fourth  year  the  rebate  was  sufficient  to 
reduce  the  $46.70  premium  to  $21.80. 
We  will  be  conservative  and  place  the 
dividend  earnings  at  fifteen  per  cent  of 
the  premiums  paid.  This  yields  the  sum 
of  $238.17  which,  deducted  from  the 
gross  premiums  paid,  leaves  the  net 
premiums  $1349.63,  as  against  $1020 
paid  the  assessment  order. 

But  the  life  policy  has  a  cash  surren- 
der value  in  the  shape  of  a  reserve.  In 
the  absence  of  all  the  essential  facts 
an  estimate  of  the  reserve  is  impossi- 
ble, but  experience  prompts  a  guess 
that  it  is  something  between  $500  and 
$600.  If  it  is  the  smaller  amount  then 
the  reserve,  plus  the  dividends,  reduces 
the  cost  to  $849.63.  So  we  have,  under 
a  conservative  set  of  estimates,  a  net 
investment  by  the  insured  of  $1020  in 
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the  assessment  order,  which  has  yielded 
him  not  a  cent  of  earned  equity,  leaves 
him  thirty-four  years  older  and  with  an 
annual  premium  cost  close  to  $100  and 
steadily  increasing  as  against  a  net  in- 
vestment of  $1350  in  the  life  company 
that  is  worth  $500  or  $600  in  cash  or 
$1000  to  $1200  in  paid  up  insurance — 
and,  if  not  surrendered,  at  a  constantly 
dwindling  premium  cost. 

It  is  not  contended  that  this  compari- 
son is  more  than  illustrative  of  the  con- 
dition in  which  an  assured  will  find 
himself  after  carrying  assessment  in- 
surance for  a  number  of  years.  In  truth, 
I  am  convinced  that  a  survey  of  the 
actual  facts  involved  in  these  two  trans- 
actions will  result  in  a  wider  divergence 
of  results  than  here  shown  under  the 
two  systems ;  that  it  will  show  a  heavier 
net  expenditure  under  the  assessment 
certificate  and  a  lighter  net  expenditure 
and  greater  earned  equities  under  the 
old  line  reserve  policy.  Assessment  in- 
surance could  be  reliable  if  it  chose.  It 
matters  not  when  a  premium  is  paid — 
once  a  year  or  once  a  month — if  only 
it  is  adequate  and  its  constituent  ele- 
ments, expense,  mortality  and  reserve, 
are  properly  distributed   and  invested. 


According  to  the  annual  report  of  the 
State  Fire  Insurance  Commission  of  Texas, 
the  fire  companies  collected  a  total  of  $10,- 
648.433  in  premiums  there  in  1914  and 
paid  total  losses  of  $8.698,901 — a  loss  ratio 
of  81.6  per  cent.  Add  forty  per  cent  for  ex- 
penses and  we  find  that  the  companies  lost 
about  $2,000,000  on  the  transaction. 

J.  C.  K..  Altoona,  Pa. — Yes,  the  company 
maintains  adequate  reserves  and  complies 
with  all  the  laws  of  its  home  state  govern- 
ing the  conduct  of  old  line  companies.  The 
company  is  financially  sounQ  and  has  a 
small  surplus.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
net  cost  of  insurance  in  it  will  in,  say,  ten 
or  fifteen  years,  slightly  exceed  the  net  cost 
in  some  fifteen  -jr  twenty  other  companies 
that  might  be  named. 

R.  G.  D.,  Lafayette,  Ind. — One  of  the 
better  class  assessment  associations.  It 
maintains  a  reserve  based  on  the  American 
Table  of  Mortality  and  3^  per  cent  yearly 
renewable  term,  plus  certain  guarantee  de- 
posits. Of  course  there  is  no  certainty  at 
any  time  as  to  what  a  premium  may  be, 
the  association  possessing  the  right  to  levy 
assessments.  Cannot  recommend  to  any  one 
wanting  to  make  a  life  contract. 

M.  O.  P..  Dover,  Del. — There  are  no 
miitliematical  short-cuts  that  will  neutral- 
ize the  effects  of  increasing  age  nor  nullify 
the  exactions  of  the  Mortality  Table.  In- 
numerable schemes  by  ingenious  promoters 
have  been  formulated  to  obviate  the  use  of 
reserves,  thus  reducing  the  amount  of  pre- 
mium payable  by  policyholders,  but  none  of 
them  will  stand  a  mathematical  test.  As- 
sessment insurance  as  generally  practised 
is  a  delusion  fraught  with  bitter  future  con- 
sequences. The  sooner  you  invest  your  pre- 
miums in  an  old  line  legal  reserve  policy, 
the  better  off  will  you  be. 

A  Subscriber,  Spokane,  Wash. — Write 
the  home  oflBce  of  the  company,  giving  your 
full  name,  the  approximate  date  of  your 
policy,  the  amount  of  the  policy  and  the 
premium  and  the  place  you  resided  at  the 
time  you  received  the  policy.  Put  the  whole 
case  to  them.  This  is  good  advice  in  relation 
t)  all  questions  concerning  any  insurance 
you  carry.  C'onsult  your  companies  frankly 
and  fully.  Irou  will  have  no  trouble  re- 
placing the  lost  policy.  Provision  is  made 
by  all  companies  for  accidents  of  that  na- 
ture. Most  policies  issued  now  give  the  in- 
sured the  right  to  change  the  beneficiary. 
That  is  a  matter  in  connection  with  your 
policy  that  can  be  settled  by  consulting  the 
company. 


SCHOOLS    AND     COLLEGES 


PENNSYLVANIA 


TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  THE 
LIBERAL  MINISTRY 

including  special  courses  to  meet  the  growing 
demand  for  Parish  Assistants,  Sunday  School 
Directors,  Headworkers  of  Church  Settle- 
ments and  Club  Leaders.  Open  to  men  and 
women.  Modern,  undogmatic,  scholarly,  prac- 
tical. Liberal  scholarship  provisions,  includ- 
ine  TWO  SUMMER  SESSIONS  at  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO.  Traveling 
fellowship  yielding  $8io.  RELIGIOUS  ED 
UCATIONand  SOCIAL  SERVICE  INSTI 
TUTES  during  the  SUMMER  QUARTER 
open  to  special  students  with  scholarship  aid. 
Apply  to  F.   C.  SouTHWORTH,  President. 

MEADVILLE  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL. 

Meadville,   Pennsylvania. 


YEATES   SCHOOL 

Box  504      ::      Lancaster,  Pa. 

Sixty-first  year  opens  September,  1915 

College    Preparatory,    $700.00    per    year. 
No  extras. 

Lower  School  for  young  boys 

110  acres  field  and  stream.     Gymnasium, 
Swimming  Pool. 

A  new  building  ready  for  occupancy  Sep- 
tember next,   makes    possible  fifteen  addi- 
tional pupils.    Application  for  reservations 
should  be  made  now. 
Correspondeoce  and  fallest  investieation  invited 


CONNECTICUT 


The  Ely  School  for  Girls 


Ely    Court, 
Greenwich.   Conn. 

A  country  school.     One  hour  from  New  Yoik.     Cer- 
tificates to   Vai>sar  and  the  New   England  Colleges. 


NEW  YORK 


The  Holbrook  School  for  Boys 

Ossining-on-HadsoD.  New  York.  "A  school  that  is 
better  than  the  catalogue. "  500-ft.  elevation,  command- 
ing a  40-mile  view  of  the  Hudson.  ?0  miles  from  New  York. 
Complete  equipment.  All  sports,  Colleg-e  preparatory.  Charac- 
ter references  required.     Catalogue  on  request. 

COLGATE  UNIVERSITY 

HAMILTON,  NEW  YORK 

ELMER  BURRITT  BRYAN,  LL.D.,  President 

Standards  Higti.     Expenses  Moderate 
Ninety-Seventh  year  opens  September  23,  1915 

For  information,  apply  to 
MELBOURNE  S.  READ.  Vice-President 


The  Riverview 
Summer  School 

Just  the  place  for  your  boy  during  July  and  August. 

Heie  he  can  enjoy  a  wholesome  summer  of  recrea- 
tion, light  study  and  sport  combined.  Better  for  him 
than  unoccupied  leisure,  which  tends  to  mental  inac- 
tivity and  indolence. 

Mornings  of  reading,  study  and  recitation.  After- 
noons under  the  trees,  on  ball  diamond,  tennis  courts, 
golf  links,  horseback  riding,  swimming  and  boating. 
Students  who  need  to  work  off  conditions  afforded  ex- 
cellent facilities  for  COACHING  and  TUTORING. 

Recreation  consists  in  a  change  of  occupation  rather 
than  idleness.  Give  your  boy  a  cliance  and  see  how 
he  may  improve  during  a  summer  devoted  to  syste- 
matic self-development — to  mind  and  bodybuilding. 

Opens  July  6,  1915 

CLEMENT  C.  GAINES,  M,  A.,  LL.  D. 

Box  791,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


CALIFORNIA 


CALIFORNIA,  Los  Angeles. 
CALIFORNIA  HOSPITAL 

School  for  Nurses.  Three  years  learniirg  proEessimi  without  ex* 
pense  in  California's  beautiful  city.  Medical,  Surgical.  Maternity, 
Eve  and  Ear  Departments.  Illustrated  booklet  free.  Write  Med- 
ical Director.  Also  a  few  young  men  admitted  to  a  two  years* 
course. 

DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

District  of  Columbia,  Washington. 

Chevy  Chase  Seminary  ^W^t^^^-tl^ 

beautiful  .uburb.  Preparatory  and  finishing  courses.  Sironi?  depart- 
inenls  of  Music,  Art  and  Domestic  Science.  Campus  of  eleven 
acres  and  provision  for  all  outdoor  sports.  Artesian  water.  Cata- 
logue on  request.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  N.  Bakkkk,  Pnncipcds. 


ILLINOIS 


"HOME-MAKING,    THE    NEW    PROFESSION" 

Is  a  100-page  illustrated  hand-book;  it's  FREE.      Cookery,  diet, 
lieaJth.    children;   home-studv   Domestic  Science  courses.      For 
home-making  and  well-paid  positions. 
American  School  of  Home  Economics,  529  West  69th  St.  Chicago,  OL 


OHIO 


GLENDALE  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

Catalogues  Sent  Upon  Applicatioa. 
MISS"R.   J.  DH  VORE,  President 


Glendale,  Ohio 


RHODE   ISLAND 


BROWN  UNIVERSITY 

COURSES  IN  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

Training  of  Directors  of  Religious  Education.  Lay  Assist- 
-ints  of  Pastors  Teachers  oi  the  Bible,  and  other  Leaders  in 
Religious  Work. 

Cooperation  with  Religious  Organizations  of  the  City  and 
State  for  practical  training. 

Special  Two- Year  Course;  Courses  for  regular,  graduate 
and  undergradjate  students.     For  intormati^n.  address 

Professor  Henry  Thatcher  Fowler,  Providence,  R.  I. 


AGENCIES 


Albany  Teachers*  Agency 

has  good  positions  for  good  teachers  with  good 
records.  Harlan  P.  French,  Pres. ;  Vincent  B. 
Fisk,  Sec,  8i    Chapel  St.,  Albanj,  N.   Y. 

Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies 

Boston  New  York  Washington  Chicago 
Denver        Portland         Berkeley         Los  Angeles 

SUMMER    PUPILS  WANTED 

Experienced  teacher  desires  to  interest  parents  of  summei 
colony  in  work  wiih  chiMren.  6-10  >enr>.  N^ure-smdv,  play- 
house, wood-craft,  reading.     Address  Box  S.  The  Independent- 


Summer  School  Is  Your  Opportunity 

Success  in  modern  business  requires  vocational  training: 
as  truly  as  in   any  other   calling:.      EASTMAN  trains  for  Ta   Cfllllv 
business,  and  obtains  employment  for  students  who  can  be  *"  iJtuuj 
recommended  as  to  character  and  capability.  _        , 

Complete    your   education  this  summer  by  preparing:  at    DUSinCSS 
EASTMAN  for  a  g:ood  position  in  business  or  the  Civil  Service. 
Increase  your  earning  power.     Write  to-day  for  Prospectus. 
CtEMENT  C.  GAINES,  M.  A.,  LL.D..  Box  637,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 
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TF  I  could  only  talk  to  you 
'■■  and  tell  you  of  the  long  and 
intimate  study  I  have  made  of 
North  Dakota  Farm  Mortga- 
ges, of  the  millions  of  dollars  I 
have  invested  in  them  for  my 
customers,  and  how  in  that  long 
time  I  have  never  lost  a  cent  for 
anyone,  you  would  instantly 
arrange  with  me  to  make  your 
next  investment  for  you. 

You  can't  talk  to  me,  but  you 
can  write.  It  doesn't  make  any 
difference  if  you  have  money 
now  for  investment  or  if  it  won't 
be  for  a  year.  Let  me  tell  you 
about  these  mortgages ;  the  in- 
formation will  cost  you  nothing, 
it's  of  real  value  to  anyone  who 
is  saving  money  to  invest. 

WALTER  L.  WILLIAMSON 


Lisbon 


North  Dakota 


/CS^^^^ 


128  Pages  Showing 
Why  More  Law 
Trained  Mea  Are 
Wanted 

Law  trained  men  are  now  picked  for  most  positions 
of  responsibility.  No  use  doubting  it!  It's  a  fact. 
Learn  why.  You,  yourself,  can  increase  your  earn- 
ing power  in  your  own  or  any  business  by  becoming 
law-trained.  Modern  conditions  demand  it.  In- 
vestigate by  sending  for  this  free  book.  It  also  shows 
you  how  men  who  are  unable  to  leave  their  home  or 
business  can  become  law-trained  by  a  new  and  im- 
proved method,  endorsed  by  U.  S.  Senators  and 
Reprei=entatives,  and  by  leading  jud'jes  and  lawyers 
all  over  the  country.  Ask  your  lawyer  why  both 
Bench  and  Bar  have  united  in  support  of  the 

Modem  American  Law  Coorte  and  Service  of 

BLACKSTONE   INSTITUTE 

For  the  first  time  you  can  secure  a  thoroughly 
complete  and  satisfactory  reading  course  in  Law 
prepared  especially  for  home  study  by  sixty  eminent 
judges  and  authorities,  among  whom  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Chief  Jurllcs  John  B.  Winslow.  LL.D.,  Sno.  Coort,  Wis. 
Hon.  Geo.  C.  Holt,  LL.D.,  ex-Judfre  U.  S.  Dis.  Court.  N.  Y. 
Hon.  Paul  S    Reinscti.  Ph.  D.,  LL.B.,  U.  S.  Minister  to  Chins. 
Judge  A.  L.  Sanborn,  U.  S.  Uis.  C  urt.  Western  Di.i.,  Wis. 
Dean  O.  A.  Harker.  College  of  L.-wv,  Universitv  of  III. 
Deu]  H.  H.  Ingersoll,  College  of  Law,  University  of  Tenn, 

A  few  hours  reading  of  this  Course  and  Service  in 
spare  time,  each  week,  will  show  results  at  once, 
and  will  equip  yon  to  pass  the  bar  examinations  and 
become  a  lawryer,  or  to  become  a  leader  in  business 
or  politics.  The  Conr=!e  and  Service  is  clearly  written, 
in  plain,  simple  language  and  easy  to  understand.  Pre- 
liminary education  is  not  nece.=sary.  Practical,  yet 
reads  likean  interesting  story.  Writeat  once  for  free 
book  and  learn  of  the  exceptionally  favorable  offer 
now  being  made  to  ambitious  men.    No  obligation. 

BLACKSTONE 
INSTITUTE 

20  W.  Jackson  Blvd  ,  2IE.    Chicago,  lU. 


DIVIDENDS 


UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  COMPANY 

A   Quarterly  Dividend  of 

Two  Dollars  ($2.00)  per  share  on  the  Common 
Stock  of  this  corapanv  lias  this  day  beon  de- 
clared, payable  at  the  Treasurer's  office.  163 
■Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  July  1,  1915,  to 
stockholders  of  record  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.  June 
1,  inio.  The  Btock  transfer  books  will  not  be 
closed  for  the  payment  of   this  dividend. 

Stockholders  who  have  not  already  done  so  are 
nrg<'ntly  requested  to  file  dividend  mailing  orders 
with  the  nndersifrned,  from  whom  blank  forms  may 
be   had  upon  application. 

FREDERIC    V.    .S.    CROSBY.    Treasurer 
New   York,    N.   Y.,   May   13,   1915. 


THE  PAN-AMERICAN  FINANCIAL 
CONFERENCE 

BY  JOHN  BARRETT 

DIRECTOR-GENERAL   OF   THE   PAN-AMERICAN    IN  ION    AND   FORMERLY    UNITED    STATES 
MINISTER     TO    ARGENTINA,     PANAAIA    AND     COLOMBIA 


THE  Pan-American  Financial  Con- 
ference will  assemble  in  Washing- 
ton, Monday,  May  24.  Opening 
with  an  address  of  welcome  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  ad- 
journ on  Saturday,  the  29th,  with  a 
record  of  real  results  achieved.  Hold- 
ing its  sessions  in  the  dignified  Hall  of 
Americas  of  the  beautiful  Pan-Ameri- 
can Building,  the  Conference  will  have 
an  environment  which  should  inspire  it 
to  accomplish  something  tangible  and 
practical.  When  President  Wilson,  act- 
ing upon  the  recommendation  of  Secre- 
tary McAdoo  and  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, invited  the  Latin-American  gov- 
ernments to  participate  in  this  interna- 
tional gathering,  he  took  a  long  step 
toward  promoting  the  cause  of  true 
Pan-Americanism.  That  those  govern- 
ments, in  turn,  attached  importance  to 
the  invitation  is  proved  by  the  prom- 
inence, standing  and  ability  of  the  men 
whom  they  have  sent  to  the  United 
States  as  delegates. 

The  one  great  thing  that  is  wanted 
of  this  Conference,  as  far  as  popular 
sentiment  in  North  and  South  America 
is  concerned,  is  that  it  will  not  merely 
talk  and  discuss  projects  and  plans  for 
the  improvement  of  the  financial,  com- 
mercial and  economic  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  its  sister 
American  republics,  but  that  it  will  de- 
cide upon  such  action  as  will  be  ap- 
proved by  the  various  governments, 
financiers,  bankers  and  commercial 
leaders  participating.  If,  in  other  words, 
the  Conference  is  characterized  by  ac- 
tion rather  than  words,  it  may  mark  the 
beginning  of  a  great  new  era  in  Pan- 
American   commerce   and   comity. 

The  personnel  of  this  international 
meeting  is  a  striking  one.  To  begin 
with,  there  will  be  approximately  be- 
tween fifty  and  sixty  authorized  dele- 
gates from  eighteen  Latin-American 
governments.  The  only  countries  not 
participating  will  be  Mexico  and  Haiti, 
which,  in  view  of  peculiar  political  con- 
ditions, will  not  be  represented.  In  ad- 
dition to  these,  the  Ambassadors  and 
Ministers  of  the  Latin-American  coun- 
tries in  Washington  have  been  special- 
ly invited  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Then,  as  representing  the 
banking,  financial  and  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  United  States,  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  picked  men  from 
diff'erent  parts  of  the  country  have 
been  asked  to  take  part.  Aside  from 
these,  the  Secretary  has  invited  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  the  assistant 
secretaries  of  the  State  and  Treasury 
departments,  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  members  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  members  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Agents,  Governors  of  Federal  Reserve 
Banks,  members  of  the  Federal  Advi- 
sory Council,  and  the  Director  General 


of  the  Pan-American  Union.  For  its 
secretary  general,  he  has  named  Dr. 
L.  S.  Rowe,  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, who  will  be  assisted  by  John 
Sterett  Gittings,  Jr.,  of  Baltimore. 

Altho  at  this  writing  the  actual  pro- 
gram of  subjects  to  be  discussed  has 
not  been  announced,  it  can  be  assumed, 
from  the  original  statement  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  when  the 
Conference  was  called,  that  it  will  in- 
clude, first,  the  improvement  of  bank- 
ing, exchange,  credit,  discount  and 
trade  facilities  in  inter-American  finan- 
cial, commercial  and  trade  transac- 
tions; second,  the  development  of  con- 
ditions favorable  to  the  placing  in  the 
United  States  of  governmental,  provin- 
cial, municipal  and  responsible  private 
loans  of  the  Latin-American  countries, 
which  were  formerly  placed  almost  en- 
tirely in  Europe;  third,  the  betterment 
of  first  class  passenger,  mail  and 
freight  steamship  service  between  the 
principal  ports  of  the  United  States 
and  those  of  some  of  the  Latin-Ameri- 
can countries;  and,  fourth,  such  other 
matters  as  may  be  intimately  associated 
with  the  three  just  named  or  may  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  delegates. 

While  great  progress  has  been  made 
during  the  last  few  years  in  the  devel- 
opment of  Pan-American  commerce 
and  comity,  largely  as  a  result  of  the 
propaganda  of  the  Pan-American 
Union,  the  international  organization 
maintained  by  the  twenty-one  Ameri- 
can republics  in  Washington,  in  the  in- 
terest of  commerce,  friendship  and 
peace  among  them,  it  required  some 
great  international  event  like  the  Euro- 
pean war  to  awaken  suddenly  the  pow- 
erful financial  and  commercial  inter- 
ests of  both  North  and  South  America 
to  an  appreciation  of  the  interdepend- 
ence and  common  interests  of  the 
American  republics.  The  European  war 
shattered  the  extraordinary  commer- 
cial machinery  which  had  been  built 
up  between  the  principal  countries  of 
Latin-America  and  those  of  Europe, 
and  immediately  made  necessary  the 
reconstruction  of  a  machinery  which 
would  bring  all  the  countries  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  into  closer  finan- 
cial and  commercial  touch.  Before  the 
war  nearly  all  of  the  banking,  exchange 
and  discount  transactions  of  Latin- 
America,  not  only  for  its  trade  with 
Europe,  but  for  that  of  the  United 
States,  was  done  thru  European  finan- 
cial centers  and  agencies  in  European 
money.  It  has  now  become  imperative 
that  these  t"ansactions  shall  be  done 
thru  United  States  financial  centers 
and  agencies  and  in  dollars  rather  than 
pounds  sterling.  Already  notable  ac- 
tion along  this  line  has  been  taken  by 
the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York 
in   establishing  branches  in  several  of 
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SUMMER    CAMPS 


CAMP  YUKON 

Lake  Cobbosseecontee,  Maine 


FOR  BOYS  AND  YOUNG   MEN 

July  1st  to  September  7th 


A  fully  eauipped    boys'    camp    with   buildings  and 
ents  and  every  facility  for  sport  on  land  and  water 

FRANK    D.    SMITH.    Director 
Director  Riverside  Outing  Club,  N.  Y.  City 

203  West   One    Hundred  and  Second  Street 

Telephone  2453   Riverside 

Camp  Address,  Winlhrop,  Maine 

Telephone  132-12  Winlhrop 


CAMP 


WAKE 
n 


ROBIN 
N.  Y. 


atskill  Mts.    ■  ■  oodland 
YOUNGER  BOYS  EXCLUSIVELY 

Eleventh   season,   Tuition  $125. 

Real  mountain  life  with  woodcraft,  nature  study, 
instruction  in  manual  training,  athletics,  swim- 
ming,   by   experienced   men. 

Thoroughly   equipped  with  tents  and   buildings. 

I'or  photographs  ixud  full  information,   write 

H.  I.  LITTLE,         Lincoln  High  School.  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

CAMP  HANOUM  FOR  GIRLS 

On  Breezy  Thetf ord  Hill,  Vermont 

WH.\T  WE  DO— Ride  horseback,  swim,  canoe 
on  lalje  and  river,  "gypsy"  through  the  White 
and  Green  Mountains,  make  baskets,  pottery,  jew- 
elry and  simple  gowns,  learn  the  trees,  liirds  and 
stars,  dance  and  sing  and  give  a  festival.  Illus- 
trated b(M)k.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  CH.\RLKS  HUBERT 
F.\RXSWORTH,  Bo.\  I.  Teachers'  College,  Colum- 
bia   fnivcTSity,    New    York   City. 

DIVIDENDS 

OFFICE    OF    INTERNATIONAL    SILVER 
COMPANY. 
Merideu,    Conn.,    May   15,    1915. 
Coupons   No.   33  of  the   First   Mortgage  'Bonds   of 
this   Company,   due   June    1,    1915,    will    be   paid    on 
and   after   that  date   on   presentatiou   at   the   .Amer- 
ican    E.Kchange     National     Bank.      128     Broadway, 
New  York  City. 

GEO.   M.   CURTIS,   Treasurer 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY 

DIVIDEND   NO.    35 

X  QUARTERLY  DIVIDEND  of  One  Dollar  and 
Fifty  Cents  ($1.50)  per  share  on  the  Capital  Stock 
of  this  Company  has  been  declared  i)ayat)le  at  the 
Treasurer's  Office,  No.  165  Broadway.'  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  on  July  1.  1915,  to  stockholders  of  record 
at  the  close  of  business  Tue.sday.  June  1.  1915. 
The  stock  transfer  books  will  not  be  closed  for  the 
payment  of  this  dividend.  Cheques  will  be  mailed 
only  to  stockholders  who  have  filed  permanent  di- 
vidend  orders. 

A.   K.    VAN   DEVBNTE/R.   Treasurer 

May    l.i.    1915. 

UNITED    CIGAR    STORES    COMPANY 
OF  AMERICA. 
PREFERRED  STOCK    DIVIDEND   NO.    11. 
A    regular   quarterly    dividend    of   1%%    has   this 
day    been    declared    upon    each    share    of    the    Pre- 
ferred   Stock   issued  and   outstanding    payable   June 

15,  1915,  to  stockholders  of  record  June  1,  1915. 
The  Preferred  Stock  Transfer  Books  will  be  closed 
at  the  close  of  business  on  June  1,  1915,  and  will 
remain    closed   until    the   opening   of    business   June 

16,  1915.  GEORflE    WATTLEY.    Treasurer 
Dated,    May   5,    1915. 


the  Latin-American  , capitals,  while 
other  powerful  United  States  banks 
have  commenced  doing  a  considerable 
exchange  business  direct  in  dollars. 
What  has  been  done,  however,  is  only 
the  beginning  of  the  extension  of  this 
service  to  practically  every  important 
capital  and  commercial  center  of  Latin- 
America.  If  the  Conference  can  pave 
the  way  to  this  result,  it  will  have  jus- 
tified its  being  called  together. 

The  European  war  also  brought 
paralysis  to  Latin-American  progress 
by  cutting  off  the  market  for  its  bond 
issues  and  loans,  which  had  always 
heretofore  been  negotiated  in  Europe 
to  a  far  greater  extent  than  in  the 
United  States.  In  order  to  develop  new- 
conditions  favorable  to  the  prosperity 
of  Latin-America  and  its  commerce 
with  the  United  States,  it  will  now  be 
necessary  for  the  banking,  financial 
and  commercial  interests  of  this  coun- 
try and  their  bond  buying  constituency 
to  provide  money  for  Latin-American 
loans.  The  Conference  should  be  able  to 
accomplish  much  along  this  line,  for  it 
appeals  strongly  to  the  governments 
and  peoples  of  Central  and  South 
America. 

Intimately  allied  to  the  financial  and 
commercial  relationship  of  the  Ameri- 
can republics  is  high  class  steamship 
service.  Prior  to  the  war  the  greater 
portion  of  the  commerce  of  Latin- 
America  was  carried  in  vessels  flying 
the  flags  of  European  nations.  The  out- 
break of  the  war,  therefore,  produced 
almo.st  a  blockade  of  the  principal  ports 
of  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of 
South  America  and  had  some  effect 
upon  the  Latin-American  ports  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
In  other  words,  the  war  demonstrated 
the  absolute  necessity  of  having  a 
steamship  service  fljang  either  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  or  of  other  Ameri- 
can republics,  which  would  not  be  sub- 
ject to  capture  or  destruction.  The 
particular  necessities  and  opportuni- 
ties at  the  present  moment  are  for  the 
establishment  of  new  and  adequate 
lines  between  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
ports  of  the  United  States,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  those  of  the  eastern  and 
western  coasts  of  South  America,  on 
the  other  hand.  The  former  should  run 
as  far  south  as  Buenos  Aires,  and  the 
latter  thru  the  Panama  Canal  as  far 
south  as  Valparaiso.  There  is  also  the 
lesser  but  still  important  need  of  new 
sei-vice  between  the  eastern  ports  of 
the  United  States  and  the  western 
coasts  of  Central  America  and  Mexico, 
and,  in  turn,  between  the  ports  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States  and 
those  of  the  Gulf,  Caribbean  and  At- 
lantic coasts  of  Latin-America. 

Within  the  brief  space  of  an  article 
of  this  kind  it  has  been  impossible  to 
more  than  summarize  the  possible  fea- 
tures of  the  Conference  and  the  sub- 
jects which  %vill  come  before  it,  but 
there  is  no  question  that  it  is  deserv- 
ing of  the  sincere  interest  of  all  per- 
sons who  are  desirous  of  laying  the 
foundation  for  Pan-American  and  in- 
ter-American relations  which  will  prove 
lastingly  beneficial  not  alone  to  the 
United  States  but  to  each  of  the  Latin- 
American  countries. 


Your  Hands  Cant  Earn 
the  Money  You  Need 

You'll  have  to  work  for  lovi^ 
wages  all  your  life  if  you  de- 
pend upon  your  hands  to 
make  your  living. 

To  earn  more  money  you  must  have 
the  special  training  that  will  enable 
you  to  get  and  hold  a  better  job. 

The  International  Correspondence 
Schools  will  give  you  this  necessary 
training  in  your  own  home,  in  your 
spare  time.  They  will  fit  you  for 
a  better  position,  where  you  can  earn 
more  money. 

If  you  want  to  advance  in  your 
present  occupation,  the  I.  C.  S. 
will  give  you  the  training  that  will 
entitle  you  to  promotion.  If  your 
present  work  is  not  congenial,  the 
I.  C.  S.  will  qualify  you  for  a  good 
position  in  the  work  that  you  like. 

Mark  the  Coupon 


What  occupation   attracts    you    or 

what  position  do  you  want  ?     Mark 

it    and  mail  the  coupon  now,    and 

learn  how  the  I.  C.  S.  can  h 

you  to  earn  the  moneyyou  need. 


and 
lelp      i 


r  INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOt)LS 

I  Box    1024         SCRANTON.  PA. 

I      Explain,  without  any  obligation  on  my  part,  how  I  can 
qualify  lot  the  position  before  which  I  mark  X  I 

Ir^  Electrical  Engrlneering: 
I      ElectiioLiffhiinff&  Kail'a 
n  Telephone  Expert 


IE 


Me«faaDical  Kn^ioeerlng 
Mechanical  Drafting 
Gas  Engines 
CIVIL  E.N(ii.\EERrNG 
.SiirTeyin^  and  Slapping: 
MI.NEKORF.Il.kN  &  SEPT. 
Stationary  Entrinepring 
ARCHITECTURE 
Building  Contractor 
Architectura  I  Drafting 
Concrete  Engineering 
Structural  Engineering 
PLCMBl.VO  &  HEATING 
ACTOBUaNSI.no 


SALESMANSHIP 

ADVERTISING 

W'indo-w  Trimming 

Show  Card  Writing 

Lptterfn^  and  8Ipn  Painting 

ILLUSTRATING 

BOOKKEEPING 

Stenography  &  TypewriUng 

Higher  Accounting 

Commercial  La^w 

Good  English  for  ETeryone 

Teachers  Course 
_  English  Branches 
•-CIVIL  SERVICE      n.<;p,„ish' 

.tGHICrLTIEE       Hciermanl 

POULTRY  '-'  ' 


JChemistry 


_  French 
n  Italian 


Name. 


I  Present  Occupation- 

I  Street  and  No.  

[City 


-State^ 


r^^J 


Change  of  Address 

If  you  are  going  away  for  the 
summer,  you  will  want  The 
Independent  to  foUow^  you. 
Let  us  know  your  new  ad- 
dress, if  possible,  three  weeks 
ahead.  Be  sure  to  give  us 
your  old  address  also. 
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Dr.  Charles  E.  Jefferson 

Pastor  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle, 
Nezu  York 

expounds  his  theories  for 
international  peace,  in  one  of 
the  sanest,  soundest  and  most 
logical  works  yet  written  upon 
the  great  European  conflict.  In 

Christianity  and 

International 

Peace 

Dr.  Jefferson  fearlessly  sug- 
gests solutions  which  though 
perhaps  radical  are  based  upon 
real  knowledge  and  careful 
thought.  If  you  are  interested 
in  the  greatest  problem  con- 
fronting the  United  States  to- 
day, you  will  find  it  master- 
fully presented  in  this  work — 
the  "  hows "  as  well  as  the 
"whys."  You  know  Dr.  Jef- 
ferson. You  know  that  each 
of  the  books  he  has  written  has 
been  full  of  common  sense 
and  logic.  But  "Christianity 
and  International  Peace" 
strikes  even  deeper.  It  is 
undoubtedly  Dr.  Jefferson's 
most  vital  effort.  Get  it 
today  at  any  bookstore,  $1.25 
net.  If  you  prefer,  add  12c 
for  carriage  and  order  direct. 

In  Press 

The  Meaning  of 
Christian  Unity 

By  WiUiam  H.  Cobb,  D.D. 

A  book  for  thoughtful  laymen. 
$1.25  net;  by  mail  $1.37 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company 

426  West  Broadway,  New  York 


MANUSCRIPT 

Suitable  for  CLOTH  BOUND  BOOK  issue;  any 
field,  25,000  \voi(ls  and  upwards,  carefully  re.id 
and  considered  WITHOUT  cliarRe.  Published 
under  our  imprint  .  nd  management,  in  A-1  style, 
If  accepted.  Copy  must  be  forwarded  COMPLETE 
to  warrant  examination.  Roxburgh  Pub.  Co., 
Inc.,    Boston,    Mass. 

Healthy    Beauty,    Efficiency 

Through  Mental  Training,  Simple 
Exercise  and  Proper  Food 

None  too  sick,  too  old,  too  well  to  be  ben- 
efited. Simple  Menus  for  children  and 
grownups,  witb  tested  results,  by  W.  Earl 
Flynn,  America's  most  successful  Health 
I  Chautauqua  lecturer  and  teacher. 
Menus  and  information  tree.  Write 
Flynn  Health  Syctem,  Dept  59     Lincoln,  Nebr. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS 


THE  GREAT  CORSICAN 

It  was  flippantly  said  that  there 
would  be  one  good  result  of  the  present 
war  did  it  end  the  constant  stream  of 
books  on  Napoleon.  That  was  before  the 
appearance  of  the  five  works  recently 
issued !  Of  these  the  new  edition  of 
Fournier's  Napoleon  has  the  most  gen- 
eral value.  It  is  a  vivid  and  a  scholarly 
biography  and  within  reasonable  com- 
pass even  now  as  enlarged  by  the  au- 
thor's study  of  the  records  that  the 
twenty  years  since  its  first  writing  have 
made  accessible.  Since,  ten  years  ago, 
Edward  Foord  began  his  study  of  Na- 
poleon's Rusfiian  Covipaign  of  1812 
much  new  material  has  come  to  light 
in  the  war  archives  both  of  Paris 
and  of  Petrograd.  No  happy  topic, 
the  tragedy  in  Russia  has  had  less 
attention  than  any  period  of  Napo- 
leon's career,  and  this  thoro  and 
straightforward  account,  with  its  maps 
and  plans,  is  a  history,  not  a  compila- 
tion. Colonel  Vachee's  book  also  may  be 
considered  a  real  contribution,  being  a 
serious  discussion  of  Napoleon  at  Work; 
that  is,  of  the  general  actually  in  the 
field.  The  movements  of  1806  leading 
up  to  Jena  are  taken  as  the  example; 
his  methods  are  followed  in  detail  and 
his  one  man  leadership  is  compared 
with  the  staff  system  as  exhibited  by 
the  Germans  in  1870.  The  first  volume 
of  Capt.  A.  L.  Becke's  Napoleon  and 
Waterloo  deals  with  the  campaign  lead- 
ing to  June  18th,  while  the  second  is  de- 
voted to  that  great  day.  By  a  student 
of  tactics,  this  is  a  study  of  the  last 
movement  of  the  French  Army  from 
Napoleon's  rather  than  the  Allies' 
standpoint.  Wayne  Whipple's  has  com- 
piled The  Story-Life  of  Napoleon  on 
the  original  plan  of  giving  a  com- 
plete biography  by  means  of  extracts 
from  many  writers.  The  passages 
chosen  are  interesting;  give  widely 
differing     points     of     view;    and    deal 


more  fully  with  his  early  life  and 
training  than  is  usual  in  single  vol- 
umes on  Bonaparte.  The  matter  is 
cleverly  dovetailed,  but  some  knowledge 
of  Napoleon's  career  is  needful  in  or- 
der to  follow  events  recorded  by  these 
varied  descriptions.  W.  H.  Hudson 
writes  quite  from  the  English  point 
of  view,  and  does  not  in  the  least 
admire  The  Man  Napoleon.  He  in- 
deed feels  so  little  the  influence  of 
the  extraordinary  personality,  and 
dwells  so  slightly  on  Napoleon's  fairly 
superhuman  power  for  work,  his  gigan- 
tic conceptions,  his  marvelous  victories, 
that,  interested  from  first  page  to  last 
tho  the  reader  be,  he  lays  down  the 
book  wondering  what  were  the  quali- 
ties, or  even  the  achievements  that  made 
this  man  for  a  generation  the  terror  of 
Europe,  the  idol  of  France,  and  the 
subject  still  of  such  constant  study  that 
Kircheisen's  thick  bibliography  pub- 
lished in  1902  is  now  far  behind  the 
times. 

Napoleon  I,  A  Biography,  by  August  Fournier. 
2  vols.  New  York  :  Henry  Holt.  $3.50.  Napoleon's 
Russian  Campaign  of  1812,  by  Edward  Foord. 
Boston :  Little,  Brown.  $4.  Napoleon  at  Work, 
by  Colonel  Vachee.  Macmillan.  $2.  Napoleon 
and  Waterloo,  2  vols.,  by  A.  F.  Becke.  Lon- 
don: Kegan  Paul.  $8.  The  Story  Life  of 
Napoleon,  by  Wayne  Whipple.  New  York :  The 
Century  Co.  .$2.40.  The  Man  Napoleon,  by  W.  H. 
Hudson.   New  York  :  T.  Y.  Crowell  Co.   $1.50. 

FRUITS  AND  FLOWERS 

The  chapters  in  Mrs.  King's  Well 
Considered  Garden  have  partly  ap- 
peared in  The  Garden  Magazine  and 
elsewhere,  and  are  here  gathered  with 
fifty  illustrations  and  four  plans  for 
color  effects.  There  are  enough  fine  gar- 
dens now  in  the  country,  whose  owners 
can  afford  to  buy  the  new  varieties  to 
make  such  a  book  as  this  of  use.  The 
author  has  no  mercy  on  discordant  col- 
ors, and  would  have  a  new  profession 
of  color  gardeners.  Yet  her  many  sug- 
gestions will  be  of  use  to  those  of  us 
who  cannot  buy  the  new  fancy  bulbs  by 


THE   NEWEST    BOOKS 


Alfred  the  Great,  hij^Beatrice  A.  Lee, 
aims  to  bring  together  the  more  recent 
results  of  study  of  England's  hero  king 
and  to  place  him  in  connection  with 
the  medieval  world  of  continental  Eu- 
rope. 

Putnam.    $2.50. 

General  Jojfre,  by  Alexander  Kahn. 
This  short  biography  tells  of  the 
years  in  the  East  and  in  the  French 
colonies  which  prepared  this  silent 
"man  of  the  eyebrows"  for  the  task 
of  1914. 

Stokes.    50   cents. 

Flags  of  the  World,  ly  M.  T.  Gilon. 
A  book  for  those  who  have  pored  over 
the  flag  pages  in  the  dictionaries,  and 
wlio  has  not?  There  are  five  hundred 
illustrations  and  explanations  of  yacht 
and  signal  and  municipal  flags  as  well 
as  the  national  banners. 

Warner.  $2.25. 


Canterhury  Chimes,  hy  F.  Storr  and 
H.  Turner.  Illustrated  by  cuts  from 
the  Ellesmere  Mss.,  here  is  a  new 
edition  of  the  delightfully  retold  tale 
from  Chaucer  that  children  who  read 
them  thirty  years  ago  have  not  for- 
gotten. 

Kegan  Paul.  75  cents. 

Modern  Tennis,  hy  P.  A.  Vaille.  Chap- 
ters on  the  court ;  grip  on  the  racket ; 
the  various  strokes ;  foot  faults ;  by 
an  expert,  make  this  book  of  as 
much  interest  to  the  unskilled  player 
as  to  one  interested  in  the  Davis  cup. 
Funk   &   Wagnalls.   $2. 

Holloic  Tree  Stories,  hy  Albert  Bir/e- 
loin  Paine,  are  just  the  kind  of  fasci- 
nating nonsense  yarns  that  big  broth- 
ers reel  off  and  should  be  given  to  all 
little  boys  and  girls  lacking  a  big 
brother. 
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INFORMATION 

about  travel  for  pleasure,  health,  or 
business  :  the  best  hotels,  large  and  small: 
the  best  trips  and  tours,  by  land  and  sea  : 
with  the  cost,  will  be  supplied  to  Inde- 
pendent Readers  on  request.  Address 
inquiries   to 

INFORMATION— THE  INDEPENDENT, 
NEW  YORK 


Quebec 
Central 
Railway 

The  only  line  operating  through  Pull- 
man Buffet  Cars  between 

New  York  and  Quebec 

Through  Pullman   Sleeping  Cars  with 
Dining  Car  Service  between 

Boston  and  Quebec 

and  through  Pullman  Parlor  and  Din- 
ing Cars  between 

Portland  and  Quebec 

For  full  information,  time-tables,  etc., 
apply  to  any  Tourist  Ticket  Office,  or  to 

E.   O.   GRUNDY,   Gen.  Pass.   Agent, 
Sherbrooke,  Que. 

P.   R.   NEILL,  T.   P.   A. 

Room    io8,   North    Sta.,   Boston,   Mass. 


No  Europe  this  Year! 

Visit  Foreign  America 


equal  in  interest,  novelty,  and  healthfiilness  to  a  Furopean  cruise. 
\'isiting //.-//, //-"W^',  Nova  Scotia,  the  land  of  Hvangeiine,  and 
ST.  3^0H\St  Ncw/ouneiland^  the  Norway  of  America,  via  tlie 

Red  Cross  Line 

New  tourist  steamships,  STEPHANO  and  FLORTZET,  fitted 
with  every  convenience  a-'d  safet>-  dexice.  Cost  of  trip  includes 
every  essential  expense.  7  days  at  sea  and  5  in  port.  Splendid 
cuisine,  orchestra,  sea  sports.  Ship  is  your  hotel  for  the  entire 
trip.  Reduced  rates  for  superior  accommodations  May  and  June. 
Write  today  for  illustrated  booklet  11. 

BOWRING  &  COMPANY.  17  Battery  PI..  N.Y. 
ROUND    THE    WORLD   TOURS 

The  Best  Regular  Services 
to  EGYPT,  INDIA,  CHINA, 
PHILIPPINES,  JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEA- 
LAND. Round  World  Trips 
and  Winter  Tours  in  INDIA. 
PENINSULAR  &  ORIEN- 
TAL S.N.  CO. 

Full  information  from 

CUNARD  LINE,  24  State  St.,  N.  Y. 

DEAN       HOUSE 

LAKE    MAHOPAC,    PUTNAM   CO,,    N,    Y. 

OPENS  MAY  28.— Old-pstahlished  Summer  KPSort. 
lili-asaiitlv  Icicatcd,  commodioi:s  lawns,  running  to 
lake:  tine  sirado  trees.  GARAGE.  Booklet.  A. 
H.  DEAN,  Prop. 


WILLIAMSTOWN 

BERKSHIRE   HILLS.   MASSACHUSETTS 

THE  GREYLOCK  S?e^n 

At  the  Western  end  of   the   Mohawk  Trail 

?END   FOR   COPY   OF 

"WitLIAM.STOWN    THE    ViLLAGE    BeAUTIFUL" 


the  thousand  and  who  depend  on  the  old 
and  common  varieties  of  tulips  and 
larkspurs  and  diamond  phloxes. 

The  American  Fruit  Farm  is  not  a 
compacted  manual,  but  a  well  written 
series  of  discussions,  and  decidedly  in- 
teresting and  provocative  of  thought 
on  the  conditions  that  will  secure  suc- 
cess and  profit  in  the  cultivation  of 
fruit,  especially  by  one  who  puts 
acres  into  a  single  fruit.  The  author 
comes  from  the  New  York  Lake  belt, 
which  extends  into  Pennsylvania,  and 
his  favorite  fruit  appears  to  be  the 
grape;  but  apples,  pears,  peaches, 
plums,  the  prune,  which  he  puts  ahead 
of  the  plum,  and  the  various  berries 
also  claim  his  attention.  The  reader 
will  absorb  enthusiasm  and  not  a  little 
knowledge  as  to  the  choice  of  fruit  for 
his  location,  and  the  conditions  for 
success. 

Mr.  Bricker's  book,  Agricultural  Ed- 
ucation for  Teachers,  deals  mainly  with 
teaching  agriculture  to  rural  children. 
School  gardens  in  cities  will  be  devoted 
almost  necessarily  to  nature  study, 
which  is  a  different  thing.  The  instruc- 
tion is  good,  and  ten  thousand  teachers 
now  are  feeling  the  need  of  it.  Already 
the  children  in  school  are  showing  their 
fathers  how  they  ought  to  farm  for 
profit,  and  boys  in  the  South  as  well  as 
the  North  are  raising  enormous  crops 
in  their  plots.  An  Oregon  boy  raised 
eleven  and  a  half  bushels  of  potatoes 
from  one  seed  potato  in  one  season  and 
received  the  state  prize.  We  commend 
the  volume  to  teachers. 

The  Well  Considered  Garden,  by  Mrs.  Francis 
King.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  S2.  The  American 
Fruit  Farm,  by  Francis  Nen-ton  Thorpe.  G.  P. 
PLitnam's  Sons.  $2.50.  Agricultural  Education  for 
Teachers,  by  Garland  Armor  Bricker.  Am.  Book 
Co.  80  cents. 

THE   STORY   OF   A   YEAR 

The  year  1914  will  be  one  of  the  most 
memorable  in  the  history  of  the  world  and 
every  reader  will  realize  the  importance  of 
having  a  complete  record  of  it  such  as  con- 
stitutes the  Ncic  Intcniationnl  Year  Book. 
The  article  on  "The  War  of  Nations,"  by 
Professor  Hayes  of  Columbia,  occupies 
twenty-five  pages  besides  photographs  and 
maps  and  topics  treated  in  the  sections  de- 
voted to  each  country.  But  the  war  does 
not  crowd  out  the  usual  record  of  peace- 
ful progress  of  the  world  in  science,  art  and 
literature,  or  curtail  seriously  the  space 
devoted  to  American  affairs  which  has  al- 
ways been  a  specialty  of  this  annual. 

Dodd,   Mead.   S5. 
UP   TO   DATE 

An  American,  of  Belgian  descent,  caught 
by  the  Germans  as  he  is  about  to  enter  the 
Belgian  Army,  sentenced  to  be  shot,  paroled 
by  the  commandant  on  condition  that  he 
try  to  rescue  the  general's  ward  from  Eng- 
land, has  about  as  many  emotional  experi- 
ences in  the  next  few  days  as  can  be  imag- 
ined. The  ward  is  of  course  beautiful,  and 
love,  the  secret  service,  war  and  adventuie 
are  commingled  in  Who  Goes  There,  b}' 
Robert   W.   Chambers.  Appleton.  $1.35. 

THY  KINGDOM  COME 

"Faith  is  not  believing  in  the  obviously 
impossible,  but  an  energy  from  an  inex- 
haustible source."  Here  is  the  sane  keynote 
of  Harold  B.  Shepheard's  short  and  vig- 
orous essay,  Jesus  and  Politics.  Whether 
one's  Christian  Socialism  carries  one  to  the 
lengths  of  the  politionl  and  social  ideal  here 
described,  this  clear,  compelling  discus- 
sion of  its  possibility,  introduced  by  Vida 
D.  Scudder,  sets  one  thinking  seriously, 
practically  and  hopefully  of  social  condi- 
tions, as  they  are  and  as  they  should  be. 

Dutton.  $1. 


Martha's  Vineyard 
and  Nantucket 


Ideal  summer  life  out  in  the  Atlemtic; 
the  exhilaration  of  sea  air;  rolling  moors; 
beautiful  lakes. 

Wonderful  Vacation   Islands 

Yachting,  motor-boating,  bathing, 
fresh  suid  salt  water  fishing,  golf. 

For    illustrated   booklets,   write   Advertising 
Department,  Room  458,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.  R. 


Absolutely 


if 


Fireproof 


BUCKWOOD' 


INN 


Oppns 
Ma.v  29. 


SHAWNEE-ON-DELAWARE,    PENN. 

A  Slimmer  Home  for  Discrimi- 
nating People.  .\11  Outdoor  .\muse- 
ments  at  their  best — Tennis.  Boat- 
ing, Fisiiing.  Motoring.  Riding, 
Mountain  Trails.  .\ttr:ictive  Cot- 
tages to  rent.  Home  of  the  fa- 
mous  Shawnee    Country    Club's 

GOLP  COURSE 

Invitation   Open   Tournament, 

June    9-10. 

,T     EDMUND   KRUMBHOLZ. 

'n.  V.  Office:  2:;  \V.  4-ind  St. 

'Phone   Bryant  370  , 


M 


rkljlliry    4th  Lake.   Capacity  125,  Latest  equip- 
\Jll/\Vf  IV    ment.      electricity,      running      water 

everv  room.    Garage. 
6-  Cottages    C.  S.  Longstaff,         Old  Forge,  N.  Y. 


Ross  Health  Resort  and  Arborlea  Inn 

IV  THE  PINES  OF  LONG  ISLAND.  Valuable  for  those  need- 
ing quiet  and  rest  in  the  county.  Resident  nurse  and  physicians. 
Write  for  looklet.  Telephone  5M,  Brentwood.  Address  Ross 
Health  Resort,  brentwood,  L.  1. 


LIFE   IN  THE  OPEN 

A  primitive  section  of  Connecticut.  Altitude  700  feet. 
Canvas  houses,  screened,  furnished;  adjacent  house,  mod- 
ern conveniences;  excellent  table,  no  children. 

THE   LEDGES,  Westchester,  Conn. 


MONOMONOCK  INN,  Caldwell,  N.  J. 

An  exceptional  hotel.  Most  attractive  and  healthful 
location.  Elevation  500  feet.  20  miles  from 
New  York.  j,  acres  grounds.  Golf.  Tennis. 
OPEN'S  MAY  2S.      Special  rates  for  June. 

ALBERT  A.  LEROY,  Manager. 


OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR 

POCONO  MANOR  COTTAGE 

Pocono  M2inor  ::  Pennsylvania 

(Pocono  Summit  Station,  D.,  L.  &  \V.  R.  R.) 

Spring  in  the  mountains  with  a 
wealth  of  laurel,  arbutus  and  rhodo- 
dendron is  well  nigh  ideal. 

.Add  to  this,  glorious  days  of  motor- 
ing, golfing  and  trout  fishing,  with  cozy 
evenings  by  a  hospitable  fireside.  Com- 
fort without  extravagance,  with  Quaker 
hospitality — this  is  Pocono  Manor. 

AI.  L.  Dexgler.  Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 
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My  Uncle  Aaron  keeps  a  chicken 
ranch  up  in  York  state  and  I'm  very 
g-lad  he  does.  I  receive  every  week  a 
souvenir  from  him  by  parcel  post  that 
I  value  highly,  altho  I  do  not  keep  it 
long.  They  taste  different  from  those 
laid  in  cold  storage  in  the  city.  And 
then  when  I  visit  him  summers  and  he 
shows  me  around  it  is  as  instructive 
as  a  university  extension  lecture  and 
lots  more  interesting.  He  works  the 
thing  out  scientifically,  which  I  sup- 
pose is  why  the  business  is  to  him  a 
source  of  income  instead  of  an  expensive 
luxui-y.  He  keeps  to  the  nutritive  ratio 
between  carbohydrates  and  proteids  of 
four  to  one  as  carefully  as  a  cooking- 
school.  He  provides  grit  and  green  in 
the  proper  proportion  and  sees  to  it 
that  oxygen  is  supplied  and  carbon- 
dioxid  removed  by  day  and  night. 

I  pronounced  the  outfit  perfect  the 
first  time  I  inspected  it,  but  whenever 
I  visit  him  he  has  some  new  notion  in 
his  head.  The  last  time  it  seemed  that 
he  had  not  been  hatching  out  anything 
new.  But  in  the  evening  he  sprang  it 
upon  me  while  he  was  indulging  in  his 
favorite  recreation  of  phonographing. 
He  had  just  taken  off  "The  Trail  of 
the  Lonesome  Pine"  and  substituted  a 
Harry  Lauder,  changing  the  bamboo 
for  hard  steel,  when  he  remarked: 

"I'm  going  to  set  up  the  machine  in 
the  hen-house  next." 

"Why?  You  surely  are  not  tired  of 
it,"  I  said. 

"No,  but  I  think  it  will  do  the  hens 
good  to  have  a  little  music.  Cheer  them 
up  and  they  will  lay  better.  Did  you  see 
those  big  signs  alongside  the  railroad 
as  you  came  up?  'Milk  from  contented 
cows.'  That's  the  idea.  I'll  get  some  new 
labels  printed,  like  this": 


Then  he  explained  his  theory.  He  had 
passed  beyond  physiology  into  the 
realm  of  psychology.  Like  the  superin- 
tendents of  institutions  for  featherless 
bipeds  he  had  found  that  it  was  not 
enough  to  provide  for  all  the  bodily 
wants.  Hens  have  senses,  if  not  souls, 
and  music  which  has  charms  to  soothe 
the  savage  breast  cannot  be  without 
effect  upon  the  domestic  fowl. 

I  entered  enthusiastically  into  the 
idea.  For  one  thing  I  always  like  to 
have  experiments  tried — by  other  peo- 
ple. Then,  too,  I  was  particularly  anx- 


ious to  stand  in  with  Uncle  on  account 
of  the  parcel  post.  I  would  quarrel  with 
any  other  of  my  wife's  relations  rather 
than  with  him.  I  remarked  that  a 
phonograph  would  be  just  the  instru- 
ment because  it  transforms  the  human 
voice  into  something  that  sounds  like 
a  hoarse  rooster  or  a  guinea  hen.  But  I 
saw  Uncle  Aaron  looked  dubious  at 
this,  for  he  prefers  the  phonograph  to 
all  other  music,  so  I  hastened  to  add 
that  when  I  got  back  to  town  I  would 
pick  out  some  suitable  records  for  him. 
Nothing  elaborate,  of  course,  some  sim- 
ple and  heartfelt  lay.  Possibly  selec- 
tions from  the  incidental  music  of  Ros- 
tand's "Chantecler";  or  the  barnyard 
symphony  which  the  band  uses  too  often 
as  an  encore;  or  that  beautiful  passage 
in  Strauss'  "Sinfonia  Domestica"  where 
they  beat  the  eggs,  shells  and  all;  any- 
way it  sounds  like  that.  I  also  suggest- 
ed songs  and  monologs,  "The  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel";  "Lay  on,  Macduff," 
etc.,  would  not  do  on  account  of  the 
broilers  being  present,  but  certainly 

Old   CIrimos  he  had   a  Involio  hen, 

A   lovolie   hen    was   she. 
She  used   to  lay   two  egjjs  a  day, 

On  Sundays  she  hiid  three. 

to  the  tune  of  Auld  Lang  Syne. 

I  recalled  the  old  story  of  the  man 
who  put  an  ostrich  e^^  in  the  hen- 
house under  the  notice,  "Look  at  this 
and  do  your  best,"  and  I  suggested  as 
an  improvement  getting  one  of  the  new 
42-centimeter  shells,  made  in  Germany. 
If  the  horses  of  Elberfeld  can  read  why 
not  hens?  Some  well-selected  mottoes, 
such  as  used  to  be  worked  in  cross- 
stitch  on  perforated  cardboard,  might 
as  well  be  here  as  in  the  house.  For  the 
benefit  of  the  Leghorns  we  might  put 
up 

E  meglio  aver  oggi  nn  uovo 
die  do)nani  una  gallina 

Or  in   case   their   ancestors   emigrated 

from  Italy  in  the  days  of  the  empire 

the  older  form  of  the  proverb  might  be 

used 

Ad  prsesens  ova  eras  pullis  sunt  meliora 

For  the  small  fry  it  might  be  neces- 
sary to  add  the  English:  "Better  an 
egg  today  than  a  chicken  tomorrow," 
which  is  particularly  true  when  they 
are  sixty  cents  a  dozen.  But  a  motto  is 
always  more  impressive  in  a  foreign 
tongue,  especially  one  you  don't  know. 
So  we  should  certainly  have 
Nulla  dies  sine  ovo 

To  comfort  the  poulets  when  they 
are  disposed  to  complain  of  the  scanty 
fare  we  should  put  up 

Fette  Hiihner  legen  wenig  Eier 
or  its  Scotch  equivalent,  "Fat  hens  are 
aye  ill  layers." 

Perhaps  it  might  be  well  to  cut  out 
the  pictures  of  the  champion  egg-layers 
from  the  poultry  journals  and  frame 
them  in  passementerie,  or  whatever 
they  call  it,  for  hanging  them  in  the 
hen-house,  so  it  would  look  like  a  col- 
lege trophy  room. 

If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  old  theory 
that  a  thunderstorm  will  addle  eggs, 
why  should  not  the  concord  of  sweet 
sounds  improve  the  flavor?  At  any  rate, 
something  ought  to  be  done  out  of  pure 


humanity  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  this 
over-regulated  existence.  These  clois- 
tered hens  that  never  hear  the  strain  of 
strutting  chanticleer,  as  Shakespeare 
says,  need  something  to  cheer  them  up. 
And  think,  too,  of  the  incubator  or- 
phans. Surely  it  is  a  mistake  to  think 
that  a  kerosene  lamp  and  a  thermostat 
can  take  the  place  of  maternal  love  and 
care.  The  least  we  can  do  for  them  is 
to  set  up  a  clucking  phonograph,  and  if 
we  could  get  one  that  would  worry  over 
them  so  much  the  better. 


In  honor  of  the  Alliance  {nee  En- 
tente) the  French  are  doing  their  best 
to  acquire  a  taste  for  the  patriotic 
songs  of  the  British  music  hall.  But  how 
can  they  when  the  Jingo  jingle  which 
in  1877  aroused  the  English  to  fight  the 
Russians  in  defense  of  the  Turks 

We  don't  want  to  fight,  but.   by  Jingo,   if 

we  do 
We've    got    the    ships,    we've    got    the    men, 

we've  got  the  money,   too. 

appears  in  its  French  reincarnation  as 

Pai-  .Tingo.  s'il  faut  se  battre  nous  avons 
les  uavires.  nous  avons  les  hommes  et  nou« 
avons  aussi  I'argent. 

And  "Tipperary,"  after  it  has  passed 
thru  the  English-Fran?ais  dictionary 
turns  out  this  way: 

II  y  a  loin  a  marcher  jusqii'a  Tipperary. 
II  y  a  beaucoup  de  chemin  a  faire. 
II  y  a  loin  a  marcher  jusqu'a  Tipperai'y. 
Jusqu'a  la  douce  amie  que  je  connais. 
Au  revoir  Picadilly.  Adieu  Leicester  square. 
II  y  a  loin  a  marcher  jusqu'a  Tipperary. 
Mais  men  coeur  est  la  tout  entier. 


Tlie  annual  custom  of  enabling  widows 
to  pick  up  sixpences  from  an  ancient  tomb- 
stone in  the  little  churchyard  attached  to 
the  Church  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great. 
Smithfield.  was  observed  yesterday  and  at- 
tracted a  considerable  crowd.  The  ceremony 
was  instituted  by  a  now  forgotten  donor, 
with  the  object  of  presenting  twenty-one 
deserving  widows  of  the  parish  with  hot- 
cross  buns  and  new  coins.  When  some  years 
ago  it  was  suggested  that  the  custom  should 
be  discontinued,  a  Streatham  gentleman  in- 
vested a  sum  sufficient  to  provide  the  six- 
pences yearly.  The  widows  who  yesterday 
took  part  in  the  ceremony  ranged  in  age 
from   sixty-two  to  ninety-three. 

I  intended  when  I  clipped  this  from 
the  London  Titnes  to  add  some  comment, 
but  I  am  unable  to  think  of  anything 
which  will  make  it  any  more  amusing 
and  pathetic  than  it  is.  Why  people 
should  collect  in  considerable  crowds  to 
watch  poor  and  aged  widows  pick  six- 
pences from  a  tombstone  and  pay  money 
for  the  perpetuation  of  the  degrading- 
spectacle  is  something  a  native  Ameri- 
can cannot  hope  to  comprehend. 


The  lecture  system,  a  relic  of  the 
days  when  printing  was  unknown,  is 
responsible  for  many  a  queer  concep- 
tion in  the  student  mind,  for  the  ear  is 
less  accurate  than  the  eye.  In  Faber 
College  a  Freshman  in  pursuance  of 
the  reading  requirements  asked  the 
librarian  "Have  you  got  Ibsen's  Goats?" 
In  the  University  of  Atlantis  a  Sopho- 
more answered  the  question  "What  is 
Albania'"  by  "A  small  country  inhab- 
ited by  people  with  pink  eyes  and  white 
hair." 
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WORD 


The  following,  from  a  subscriber  in 
Missouri,  has  given  us  great  satisfac- 
tion in  that  it  describes  from  the  read- 
er's point  of  view,  and  with  cordial  ap- 
preciation, the  responsibility  which  in 
this  time  of  unexampled  world  disturb- 
ance rests  upon  those  who  conduct  a 
national  periodical  like  The  Independ- 
ent: "It  seems  to  us  that  at  no  time 
since  the  Civil  War  has  The  Independ- 
ent occupied  a  place  of  so  grave  re- 
sponsibility as  the  present.  Upon  the 
clear  vision,  fair  judgment  and  lofty 
principles  set  forth  in  your  editorials, 
depends  our  intelligent  attitude  toward 
the  nations  now  engaged  in  the  Great 
War  as  well  as  our  right  understanding 
of  duty  as  neutrals.  It  is  to  such  mag- 
azines as  The  Independent  that  we  owe 
our  own  high  class  Americanism  of 
which  we  are  so  justly  proud  today. 
Long  live  The  Independent  and  its  staff 
of  noble  men!" 

The  Independent  of  next  week  will 
be  the  annual  Little  Travels  Number, 
and  will  contain  features  of  the  great- 
est value  to  all  readers  who  are  mak- 
ing vacation  plans  for  the  summer.  A 
fuller  announcement  appears  on  the 
third  cover  page  of  this  issue. 

Myron  T.  Herrick,  ex-Governor  of 
Ohio,  and  recent  United  States  Am- 
bassador to  France,  where  he  won  such 
golden  laurels  in  the  first  few  months 
of  the  war,  has  written  an  article  for 
The  Independent  on  the  question  of 
"Rural  and  Farm  Credits,"  which  is 
one  of  the  largest  economic  questions 
that  will  come  before  the  next  United 
States  Congress.  As  Mr.  Herrick  is  one 
of  the  three  or  four  men  most  talked 
of  as  a  possible  candidate  of  the  Re- 
publican party  for  President  at  the 
next  election,  his  article  will  prove  of 
special  significance  at  this  moment. 


"What  are  they  going  to  call  their  baby?" 
"I  don't  know.  They  named  it  Reginald." 
— Michigan  Gargoyle. 

Wise  Guy — Ever  see  a  close  race? 
Utter  Nut — Sure !  I  spent  three  months 
iu  Scotland.— Columbia  Jester. 

Wedding  Guest — The  bride  is  of  old 
Puritan  stock,  I  understand? 

Second  Wedding  Guest — Puritan  stock? 
Union  Pacific. — Harvard  Lampoon. 

Employer — Have  you  any  excuse  to  of- 
fer for  such  laziness? 

Hired  Man — I  haven't  any  that  will 
work. — Judge. 

Circus  Manager  (to  applicant) — You 
say  you  want  a  job  in  the  sideshow,  eh? 
What  are  you  qualifications  as  a  freak? 

Applicant  (proudly) — I  am  the  only  liv- 
ing author  who  has  not  written  the  inside 
story  of  the  Great  War. — Life. 

"How  many  head  o'  live  stock  you  got 
on  the  place?" 

"Live  stock?"  echoed  the  somewhat  puz- 
zled farmer.  "What  d'ye  mean  by  live 
stock?  I  got  four  steam  tractors  and  seven 
automobiles." — Judge. 

"My  dear.  I've  an  idea."  said  old  Mrs. 
Goodart  to  her  caller.  "You  know  we  fre- 
quently read  of  the  soldiers  making  sorties. 
Now  why  not  make  up  a  lot  of  those  sor- 
ties and  send  them  to  the  poor  fellows  at 
the  front?" — Boston  Transcript. 

"Do  you  think  your  constituents  will  re- 
turn you  to  Congress?" 

"I  don't  know.  The  boys  out  my  way 
aren't  very  well  pleased  with  Congress. 
Maybe  they'll  keep  me  home  to  punish  Con- 
fjress  for  the  way  it  has  been  acting." — 
Washington  Star. 

A  nervous  young  lawyer  arose  to  make 
his  first  address  in  a  crowded  courtroom. 
He  began :  "Your  honor,  my  unfortunate 
client — my  unfortunate  client — your " 

"Go  on,  sir !"  shouted  the  exasperated 
:udge.  "As  far  as  you  have  proceeded  the 
court  entirely  agrees  with  you." — Strauss. 

Mrs.  Finnegan  kept  a  boarding  house  and 
one  day  young  Johnson  came  to  her  with 
several  complaints.  She  listened  in  silence 
for  a  few  minutes,  but  as  the  young  man 
waxed  eloquent  she  lost  her  patience. 

"Don't  I  know  every  one  of  the  tricks  of 
your  trade?"  said  Johnson,  with  consider- 
able heat.  "Do  you  think  I  have  lived  in 
boarding  houses  fifteen  years  for  nothing?" 

"Well."  replied  Mrs.  Finnegan,  icily,  "I 
shouldn't  be  at  all  surprized." — New  York 
Times. 

He  was  deeply  in  love  with  his  wife,  but 
uwfuUy  careless  about  money  matters.  He 
started  away  on  a  long  business  trip,  leav- 
ing her  short  of  money,  and  promising  to 
send  her  a  check — which  he  forgot  to  do. 
The  rent  came  due  and  she  telegraphed  : 

"Dead  broke.  Landlord  insistent.  Wire 
me  money." 

Her  husband   answered  : 

"Am  short  myself.  Will  send  check  in 
few  days.  A  thousand  kisses." 

Exasperated,  his  wife  replied  : 

"Never  mind  money.  I  gave  landlord  one 
of  the  kisses.  He  was  satisfied." — Neir 
York  Times. 

A  Chicago  matron  of  great  beauty  called 
one  day  upon  a  friend,  bringing  with  her 
her  ten-year-old  daughter,  who  promises  to 
be  as  handsome  as  her  mother. 

The  callers  were  shown  into  a  room 
where  the  friend  had  been  receiving  a  milli- 
ner and  many  hats  were  scattered  about. 
During  the  conversation  the  ten-year-old 
amused  herself  by  trying  these  on.  She  was 
particularly  pleased  by  the  effect  of  the  last 
cue.  'Turning  to  her  mother  she  said: 

"Mother,  I  look  just  like  you  now,  dou't 
I?" 

"Sh  I"  cautioned  the  mother,  with  uplift- 
ed finger.  "Don't  be  vain,  dear." — Neic 
York  Times. 
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Golf  Links  and  Tennis 
Courts  are  Ready 


"Forer 

"Play." 

At  Battle  Creek  being  happy  is  part  of 
the  business  of  getting  well.  All  the  good 
outdoor  games  are  played  there  and  played 
as  they  ought  to  be.  The  tennis  courts  are 
exceptional.  The  golf  course  is  well  laid 
out  and  admirably  kept. 

Play  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
important  therapeutic  agencies  of  this 
great  health  resort.  Every  provision  is 
made  for  outdoor  games  at  their  best. 
Guests  who  are  proficient  in  golf,  tennis  or 
swimming  find  links,  courts  and  pools 
worthy  of  their  skill. 

The  unique  feature,  however,  of  the  out- 
door sports  at  Battle  Creek  is  that  they  are 
not  only  for  the  proficient  and  the  athletic. 

The  men  and  women  who  need  outdoor 
sports  most  are  those  who  have  never 
learned  to  play  or  who  have  forgotten  how 
to  do  it. 

It  is  difficult  and  awkward  to  learn  a 
game  requiring  physical  skill  among  ordi- 
nary surroundings.  The  countn'  clubs  and 
semi-public  recreation  grounds  arc  avail- 
able only  for  habitual  players.  At  Battle 
Creek  conditions  are  arranged  to  be  hel|j- 
ful  to  beginners  and  to  the  poorly 
equipped.  Skilled  instructors  start  them 
right.  Companions  of  their  own  degree  of 
proficiency  are  numerous,  and  careful 
supervision  of  their  doctor  keeps  them 
from  over-exertion  or  discouragement. 

The  true  spirit  of  play  takes  hold  of 
them.  They  become  ambitious  to  play 
more  skillfully.  Wholesome,  determined 
exercise  of  physical  effort  makes  them  for- 
get how  they  feel  until  some  day,  in  taking 
stock  of  an  improved  swimming  stroke  or  a 
swifter  tennis  service  they  find  that,  side  by 


side  with  proficiency  and  skill,  they  have 
achieved  stronger  muscles  and  the  in- 
creased joy  of  living. 


The  climate  of  the  Michigan  peninsula 
is  particularly  favorable  to  outdoor  sports. 
The  air  has  crispness  and  life  even  in  mid- 
summer. The  picturesque  lakes  and 
streams  afford  splendid  boating  and  other 
water  sports.  The  roads  are  ideal  for  mot- 
oring or  driving. 

Guests  are  encouraged  to  walk  and  walL- 
properly.  There  arc  daily  cross  coun- 
try walking  parties  carefully  adapted  to 
the  strength  of  the  participants.  Many 
people  have  forgotten  what  good  fun  walk- 
ing can  be.  At  Battle  Creek  it  takers  its 
place  among  the  pleasurable  outdoor 
sports. 

Thousands  of  men  and  women  are  look- 
ing forward  to  the  summer  vacation  as  a 
source  of  definite  physical  benefit.  They 
must  not  only  have  a  good  time,  they  must 
make  the  vacation  show  a  profit  in  strength 
restored  and  health  regained. 

At  Battle  Creek  they  are  assisted  in  this 
effort  by  physicians  of  wide  experience  in 
the  use  of  the  great  physiologic  means  of 
health — exercise,  diet  and  baths — and  who 
have  at  their  disposal  the  most  perfect  fa- 
cilities in  the  world  for  this  kind  of  treat- 
ment. 

Write  to  305  Administration  Building, 
Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek, 
Michigan,  for  full  information. 

Battle  Creek  is  easily  reached  from  the 
East,  West  or  South.  All  through  express 
trains  between  Detroit  and  Chicago  stop 
at  Battle  Creek.  A  limousine  from  the 
Sanitarium  meets  guests  at  the  station. 
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ITALY    ENTERS    THE    WAR 


JUST  at  the  moment  when  Austria  is  rejoicing  at 
the  prospect  of  clearing  the  Russians  from  her 
northern  province  another  enemy  arises  on  her 
southern  frontier.  A  fresh  army  of  a  million  or 
more  and  a  new  navy  have  been  added  to  the  forces  of 
the  Allies.  The  two  central  European  powers  are  now 
completely  surrounded  by  belligerent  or  antagonistic 
nations.  The  Balkan  States,  which  separate  them  from 
their  only  outside  ally,  Turkey,  are  likely  soon  to  join 
the  ranks  of  their  enemies.  Rumania  is  said  to  be  bound 
by  a  recent  treaty  to  enter  the  war  if  Italy  does,  Greece 
will  probably  follow  her  example,  and  Bulgaria  will  find 
it  difficult  to  remain  neutral  and  dangerous  to  take  sides 
against  her  three  hostile  neighbors,  Serbia,  Greece  and 
Rumania. 

The  participation  of  Italy  in  the  conflict  has  long  been 
anticipated  and  often  prematurely  announced.  It  was 
not  so  much  the  weakness  of  the  Dreibund  as  the 
strength  of  the  Entente  Cordiale  that  took  Germany  by 
surprize  last  August.  The  Germans  appear  to  have  ex- 
pected that  Italy  would  remain  neutral  but  not  that 
England  would  become  a  belligerent,  and  their  anger 
was  proportionate  to  their  disappointment.  At  least  no 
great  animosity  against  Italy  has  been  allowed  to  ap- 
pear in  the  German  press,  tho  now,  when  their  former 
ally  becomes  their  active  enemy,  the  accusations  of 
treachery  are  loud  and  bitter. 

Since  the  text  of  that  famous  treaty  which  has  for 
thirty-three  years  controlled  European  politics  has  never 
been  published,  it  would  be  idle  to  discuss  whether  Aus- 
tria's attack  on  Serbia  without  consulting  Italy,  or  Ita- 
ly's refusal  to  come  to  the  aid  of  Austria  when  she 
asked  her  to,  was  a  violation  of  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Triple  Alliance  was  virtually  abrogated  ten  years 
ago,  and,  altho  it  has  been  duly  renewed  and  formally 
approved  since  then,  the  convention  was  unable  to  pre- 
vent Italy's  increasing  alienation  from  Austria  and 
gradual  approachment  to  France.  Italy  was  persuaded 
by  Bismarck  to  enter  the  Alliance  for  protection  against 


France,  but  for  many  years  the  fears,  and  consequently 
the  animosity  of  Italy,  have  been  directed  toward  Aus- 
tria. In  the  Balkans  the  interests  of  Italy  and  Austria 
conflicted,  and  the  Italians  remaining  under  the  Aus- 
trian flag  have  never  ceased  to  call  upon  their  country- 
men to  rescue  them. 

The  Austrian  rules  with  the  arrogance  of  the  Prus- 
sian, but  without  his  efficiency.  For  fifty  years  Venetia 
was  under  Austrian  administration,  and  how  the  Ital- 
ians liked  it  may  be  seen  by  the  tablet  in  the  Doges' 
Palace,  which  records  the  vote  of  the  people  in  1866  on 
the  question  of  annexation  to  Italy.  The  referendum 
showed  647,000  in  favor  of  reuniting  with  Italy  and  60 
in  favor  of  remaining  with  Austria.  If  a  vote  were 
taken  of  the  inhabitants  of  Triest  and  the  Trentino,  as 
we  hope  there  will  be  before  their  disposition  is  settled, 
the  majority  in  favor  of  coming  into  the  Italian  King- 
dom would  very  likely  be  as  large. 

In  spite  of  our  national  neutrality  we  cannot  avoid  a 
certain  sympathy  with  the  ambitions  of  the  Italian  Irre- 
dentists, at  least  in  so  far  as  they  concern  territory  in- 
habited chiefly  by  Italians.  We  also  sympathize  with 
their  growing  abhorrence  of  the  German  and  Austrian 
methods  of  warfare,  tho  we  cannot  feel  it  so  poignantly 
as  they  do  from  the  contact  with  refugees  from  Bel- 
gium, France  and  Serbia.  But,  more  than  all,  the  hope 
of  America  is  that  the  action  of  Italy  may  hasten  the 
end  of  the  war. 

Whether  it  would  have  been  better  policy  for  Italy  to 
have  accepted  what  Austria  offered  rather  than  risk  all 
in  the  attempt  to  grasp  more  remains  for  the  future  to 
determine.  But,  wise  or  unwise,  it  is  the  people's  will. 
Here  was  no  case  of  forced  and  hasty  action  under  com- 
pulsion of  an  autocrat  or  of  secret  agreements.  There 
has  been  ample  time  for  deliberation  and  discussion. 
Parliament  by  an  overwhelming  majority  supports  the 
Government,  and  the  people  have  supported  Parliament 
by  their  demonstrations.  The  nation  as  a  whole  has  ac- 
accepted  the  responsibility  for  the  grave  decision. 


THE    WATERLOO    OF    A    BOSS 


MR.  BARNES  of  Albany  may  well  find  himself 
wishing  that  he  had  manifested  in  his  own  case 
the  disinclination  to  libel  suits  characteristic  of  another 
famous  political  personage.  Big  Tim  Sullivan,  of  Tam- 
many Hall.  Big  Tim  was  urged  by  friends  to  sue  an 
opponent  for  libel,  and  responded  with  conviction,  "No, 
sir;  don't  ever  do  it.  They'll  only  go  and  prove  it  on 
you." 

Last  July  Mr.  Roosevelt  said  in  effect  that  there  was 


a  corrupt  political  alliance  between  Mr.  Barnes  and  Mr. 
Murphy,  of  Tammany  Hall,  and  that  Mr.  Barnes  worked 
thru  a  corrupt  alliance  between  crooked  business  and 
crooked  politics.  Now  he  has  "proved  it  on  him." 
The  jury  at  Syracuse  has  declared  that  in  so  saying 
Mr.  Roosevelt  did  not  libel  Mr.  Barnes. 

The  outcome  of  this  famous  case  should  have  two  im- 
portant results. 

It  should  drive  William  Barnes  from  political  life.  It 
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should  deprive  him  of  what  influence  and  weight  have 
been  his  in  the  councils  of  the  Republican  party.  "The 
defendant,"  said  Judge  Andrews  in  charging  the  jury, 
"must  prove  to  you  that  his  charges  were  true."  And 
the  verdict  of  the  jury  declared  that  they  were  true. 

What  use  should  the  Republican  party  have  among 
its  leadership  for  a  man  guilty  of  an  improper  and 
tainted  alliance  with  a  boss  of  an  opposing  party?  What 
use  should  the  people  of  the  state  of  New  York  and  of 
the  nation  have  among  their  political  leaders  for  a  man 
guilty  of  an  illicit  .and  dishonest  alliance  between 
crooked  business  and  crooked  politics?  In  asking  these 
questions,  be  it  noted,  we  are  using  the  language  not  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt  but  of  Mr.  Justice  Andrews.  The  Repub- 
lican party  must  purge  itself  of  a  leadership  that  is  un- 
worthy and  inimical  to  the  public  welfare. 

The  case  should  further  demonstrate,  to  those  who 
have  doubted,  that  Theodore  Roosevelt,  whatever  his 
shortcomings  of  manner  or  method,  of  temper  or  taste, 
however  one  may  disagree  with  his  policies  and  his  po- 
litical beliefs,  is  a  politician  untouched  by  corruption, 
a  man  whose  public  life  has  been  devoted  to  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  common  good.  In  all  the  testimony 
adduced  by  the  plaintiff  to  discredit  him  before  the  jury 
and  the  world  there  was  no  evidence  of  corrupt  motive, 
no  implication  of  dishonesty.  It  is  true  that  it  was 
shown  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  often  worked  harmoni- 
ously with  political  bosses.  But  this  fact  should  have 
been  as  well  known  before  the  trial  as  after.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt has  never  attempted  either  to  deny  or  to  conceal  it. 

There  is  a  distinction,  however,  that  should  be  kept 
in  mind.  It  is  one  thing  to  work  with  a  boss  so  long  as 
he  is  willing  to  go  your  way,  opposing  and  forsaking 
him  the  moment  he  substitutes  personal  ends  and  pri- 
vate gain  for  the  common  interest;  it  is  quite  another 
to  join  with  a  boss  in  selfish  exploitation  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  has  political  power.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt has  worked  with  bosses,  even  with  Mr.  Barnes. 
There  is  always  danger,  of  course,  in  such  associations; 
for  a  man  runs  great  risk  of  being  misunderstood. 
But  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  not  let  bosses  use  him  for  evil 
purposes.  No  evidence  in  the  trial  just  closed  showed 
Mr.  Roosevelt  conspiring  with  any  boss  or  politician 
against  the  public  welfare.  Much  evidence  showed  him 
defending  the  general  good  against  their  selfish  machi- 
nations. 

This  is  Mr.  Roosevelt's  second  spectacular  victory  in 
a  libel  suit.  It  will,  of  course,  be  intensely  gratifying  to 
all  his  friends,  personal  and  political.  It  should  also 
gratify  those  who  hate  bossism  and  the  alliance  for  gain 
between  politics  and  business. 


THE  LEAGUE   OF  PEACE  AT  MOHONK 

THE  Annual  Lake  Mohonk  Arbitration  Conference 
was  held  last  week  on  the  beautiful  mountain  top 
where,  for  over  a  generation  now,  the  friends  of  peace 
have  annually  foregathered.  One  would  have  thought 
from  reading  the  daily  papers  that  the  most  important 
issues  discussed  were  those  relating  to  national  defense. 
But  from  the  opening  address  of  John  Basset  Moore, 
generally  considered  the  leading  American  international 
lawyer,  to  the  final  remarks  of  Mr.  Smiley,  the  idea  of 
the  League  of  Peace  seemed  to  grow  in  favor.  It  was 
made  the  dominant  theme  of  the  addresses  of  Mr.  Theo- 


dore Marburg,  ex-Minister  of  Belgium ;  Prof.  John  B. 
Clark,  of  Columbia  University ;  Henri  La  Fontaine, 
president  of  the  Berne  Peace  Bureau;  ex-President 
Eliot,  of  Harvard,  and  the  editor  of  The  Independent. 
Moreover,  it  formed  the  frontispiece  of  the  platform 
finally  adopted. 

It  has  now  been  favored  at  all  five  of  the  peace  con- 
gresses held  since  the  war  broke  out;  the  Central  Or- 
ganization for  Durable  Peace,  at  The  Hague,  April  7-10; 
the  International  Conference  of  Women,  at  The  Hague, 
April  28-30;  the  National  Peace  Congress,  at  Chicago, 
February  26-28;  the  World  Court  Congress,  at  Cleve- 
land, May  13-14,  and  now  the  Mohonk  Conference. 

But  most  significant  of  all  it  is  announced  that  a  com- 
mittee of  one  hundred,  led  by  ex-President  Taft  and 
including  such  distinguished  Americans  as  President 
Lowell,  of  Harvard,  Alton  B.  Parker,  Oscar  S.  Straus, 
Judge  George  Grey,  and  Jacob  M.  Dickinson,  are  hoping 
to  call  next  month  a  conference  at  Independence  Hall, 
Philadelphia,  where  the  greatest  League  of  Peace  known 
to  history  was  born,  to  see  how  the  idea  on  an  interna- 
tional scale  can  best  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
governments  and  peoples  of  the  world. 

The  League  of  Peace  is  evidently  to  be  the  next  great 
step  in  the  peace  movement.  We  purpose  to  discuss  it 
fully  in  an  early  issue  of  The  Independent. 


INTERNATIONAL  LAW  AND  THE  SUBMARINE 

SUPPOSE  that  Germany  refuses  our  demands,  that 
all  efforts  of  diplomacy  fail,  and  that  the  conciliation 
and  mediation  which  may  be  offered  by  outside  nations 
are  rejected. 

If  war  is  then  declared,  let  us  see  just  what  we  shall 
be  fighting  for. 

We  maintain  that  Germany  has  violated  international 
law  as  it  now  stands.  If  this  is  so,  the  claim  that  the 
killing  of  the  passengers  of  the  "Lusitania"  is  criminal 
is  unanswerable. 

Germany  contends,  however,  that  the  issue  should  not 
be  settled  on  the  basis  of  international  law  as  it  now 
stands,  but  as  it  should  stand  in  view  of  the  use  of  sub- 
marines. 

If  this  view  is  accepted  it  is  not  yet  clear  that  there 
would  be  any  real  change  in  the  situation.  For  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  that,  when  international  law  comes 
to  be  revised,  the  best  opinion  of  the  nations  will 
still  forbid  the  killing  of  non-combatants  on  merchant 
ships. 

But  any  such  revision  of  international  law  must  con- 
sider the  following  points : 

(1)  The  Germans  have  a  right  to  prevent  contraband 
freight  from  reaching  their  enemies,  provided  that,  in 
intercepting  it,  they  violate  no  right  that  should  take 
precedence  of  this  one. 

(2)  The  right  of  passengers  to  life  does  take  prece- 
dence of  the  right  to  stop  contraband  cargoes. 

(3)  If  it  is  known  that  a  ship  is  likely  to  be  destroyed 
and  passengers  have  the  option  of  going  on  another, 
their  lives  are  not  absolutely  threatened,  since  a  condi- 
tion is  offered  by  accepting  which  they  will  be  safe. 

(4)  In  this  case  the  belligerent  assumes  the  right  to 
fix  the  condition  under  which  the  passengers  may  live, 
the  condition,  namely,  that  they  go  by  other  ships. 

(5)  Does  the  right  of  the  passengers  to  sail  on  the 
threatened  ship  take  precedence  of  the  right  of  the  bel- 
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ligerent  to  stop  the  contraband  cargoes?  If,  as  we  have 
supposed,  the  German  contention,  as  to  what  interna- 
tional law  ought  to  be  and  probably  will  become,  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  basis  for  deciding  the  pending  case,  the 
right  of  passengers  to  sail  on  the  threatened  ship  may 
have  to  give  way  to  that  of  the  belligerent  to  stop  con- 
traband cargoes. 

(,6)  It  is  uncertain  what  international  law  will  become 
when  full  cognizance  shall  be  taken  of  the  effect  of  using 
submarines.  It  is  not  the  prerogatives  of  either  party  in 
the  war  to  decide  this  great  issue  by  itself  and  act  on 
the  decision. 

(7)  There  is  immediate  need  of  a  conference  of  pow- 
ers to  determine  what  rule  should  be  observed  during 
the  continuance  of  the  present  war. 

(8)  If  such  a  conference  should  decide  that  passen- 
gers may  properly  be  barred  from  ships  carrying  muni- 
tions of  war,  the  right  to  kill  the  sailors  and  officers  of 
merchant  ships  will  come  into  question. 

(9)  The  rescuing  of  the  crews  of  ships  with  such 
contraband  cargoes  will  be  relatively  easy  and  may  be 
made  obligatory,  or 

(10)  It  would  be  possible  to  confine  the  carrying  of 
munitions  of  war  to  auxiliary  naval  ships,  which  should 
be  fully  armed  for  self  defense. 

The  issues  here  stated  will  have  to  be  settled  by  nego- 
tiation, even  tho  a  war  should  precede  the  settlement. 
It  is  better,  then,  to  settle  them  without  war. 


STAND  BY  THE   PROTOCOL 

THE  Peace  Protocol  in  the  great  garment  trade  in 
New  York  is  unquestionably  the  most  important 
attempt  yet  made  in  the  United  States  to  substitute  law 
for  war  in  industrial  relations.  It  ranks  as  a  measure  of 
industrial  peace  with  the  compulsory  arbitration  law  of 
New  Zealand  and  the  compulsory  investigation  law  of 
Canada. 

The  protocol  came  into  being  after  the  great  strike  of 
1910  and  was  the  work  largely  of  three  men — Louis 
D.  Brandeis,  the  eminent  Boston  lawyer;  Julius  Henry 
Cohen,  long  recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
public-spirited  of  the  younger  New  York  attorneys,  and 
Meyer  London,  now  the  only  Socialist  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  protocol  has  already  been  Of  inestimable  benefit 
to  both  employers  and  employees.  It  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  numerous  magazine  articles  and  of  a  sympathetic 
investigation  and  report  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. It  has  been  copied  in  other  cities  and  trades.  It 
has  abolished  the  brutality  of  the  lockout  and  the  vio- 
lence of  the  strike.  It  has  established  the  preferential 
shop — a  happy  solution  of  the  deadlock  between  the 
open  and  the  closed  shop  idea.  It  has  bettered  the  condi- 
tion of  the  workers.  It  has  improved  the  sanitary  con- 
ditions in  the  shops.  And  above  all  it  has  raised  the  in- 
dustry from  a  cut-throat  business  to  a  cooperative  pro- 
fession. 

Yet  it  is  now  proposed  by  the  manufacturers  to  abro- 
gate it.  Their  contention  is  that  the  union  is  not  living 
up  to  its  provisions  in  good  faith.  Of  course,  neither  the 
protocol  nor  any  other  scrap  of  paper  executes  itself. 
The  most  perfect  constitution  will  not  work  without  the 
proper  spirit  on  the  part  of  those  who  carry  out  its  pro- 
visions and  have  to  abide  by  them.  No  doubt  the  manu- 


facturers have  just  grievances.  But  will  they  assert  that 
they  themselves  have  always  carried  out  their  part  of 
the  joint  agreement  with  scrupulous  regard  for  the 
rights  of  their  employees? 

The  truth  is,  that  there  are  no  fundamental  differ- 
ences in  the  present  controversy  that  cannot  be  settled 
by  the  employment  of  common  sense  and  a  little  good 
humor,  especially  as  the  machinery  of  the  protocol 
provides  ready  ways  both  for  the  amendment  of  the 
protocol  and  for  the  development  of  the  industry  as  far 
and  as  fast  as  both  sides  can  unanimously  agree  on 
ways  and  means. 

Now  is  the  time  above  all  others  to  stand  by  the  pro- 
tocol. Otherwise  this  great  industry  will  lapse  into  in- 
dustrial warfare,  with  all  the  stupidity  and  cruelty  that 
implies.  Has  Europe  no  lessons  now  for  those  who  aban- 
don reason  for  force  in  human  relations? 


CHURCH,   STATE  AND   MARRIAGE 

WHAT  is  the  authority  that  has  the  right  to  declare 
a  marriage  lawful  or  unlawful?  Is  it  the  church, 
or  is  it  the  state?  There  are  quite  diverse  views  on  this 
subject,  and  exclusive  and  contradictory  claims  by  the 
church  and  the  state  give  occasion  to  very  disagreeable 
consequences.  There  are  many  cases  in  this  country  in 
which  parties  legally  married  by  the  state  are  declared 
by  the  church  to  be  living  in  sin  and  their  children  de- 
clared to  be  illegitimate. 

Which  power  is  it,  then,  the  civil  or  the  ecclesiastical, 
that  has  the  real  and  final  right  to  decide  as  to  the  valid- 
ity of  marriage  ? 

Historically  not  necessarily  either.  In  many  nations 
capture  has  made  marriage  valid.  Thus  Briseis  became 
the  legal  wife  of  Achilles,  and  Chryseis  the  wife  of  King 
Agamemnon.  Thus  in  Bible  story  the  remnant  of  Ben- 
jamin secured  their  wives,  and  so  were  the  Sabine  maid- 
ens wedded  in  Roman  story.  But  the  world  over  valid 
marriage  has  been  contracted  by  the  simple  agreement 
of  the  parents  of  the  boy  and  girl.  In  India  to  this  day 
she  may  be  married  from  infancy.  Indeed,  except  under 
modern  civilization  and  certain  claims  of  the  Christian 
Church,  neither  government  nor  religion  has  assumed 
any  control  of  the  matter  beyond  recognizing  the  valid- 
ity of  what  others  have  done,  the  parents,  or  the  parties 
themselves,  or  the  captor  of  the  maiden. 

Under  modern  complex  civilization  all  this  free  and 
easy  way  of  marrying  has  to  be  reduced  to  order,  and 
limited  by  the  public  welfare.  Once  polygamy  was  justi- 
fiable; it  is  so  no  longer  in  our  civilization.  On  every 
other  subject  the  decision  as  to  what  is  for  the  general 
good  is  left  to  the  law-power  of  the  state.  It  is  for  the 
good  of  the  people  as  a  whole  that  there  be  an  authority 
which  shall  settle  what  is  best  for  the  people  as  to  who 
should  marry  and  how  and  when,  and  what  are  the  con- 
ditions that  make  a  valid  marriage.  In  a  free  govern- 
ment, in  which  the  people  rule,  they  are  the  ones  to  de- 
cide, by  their  chosen  representatives,  what  is  for  their 
general  interest.  They  represent  the  whole  people,  and 
not  any  class.  Their  right  of  decision  is  primary,  and  is 
superior  to  any  other  that  can  be  named.  No  church  can 
do  it,  for  it  represents  only  a  fraction  of  the  people;  or 
it  may  be  that  it  is  not  itself  representative  but  is  ruled 
by  a  class  within  itself. 

Has  the  church,  then,  nothing  to  say  as  to  the  duties 
and  conditions  of  marriage?  Certainly  it  has.  The  state 
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defines  and  punishes  manslaughter  or  theft  in  all  their 
degrees;  and  the  church  also  condemns  these  offenses, 
with  penalties.  Almost  always  the  church  will  agree,  and 
can  hardly  help  agreeing  with  the  state,  and  it  will  be 
the  duty  of  the  church  to  condemn  what  the  state  con- 
demns. The  state  can  better  judge  what  is  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  than  can  the  church;  it  is  its  business  to 
declare  whether  a  man  may  marry  his  deceased  wife's 
sister,  or  whether  a  belief  in  divorce  nullifies  marriage, 
or  what  shall  be  the  law  of  divorce.  For  the  laws  and 
conditions  of  marriage  are  not  matters  of  essential 
righteousness,  but  are  governed  by  social  conditions; 
while  the  behavior  of  the  parties  in  marriage  is  of  es- 
sential righteousness,  and  there  the  conscience  of  the 
parties  is  supreme,  with  which  the  voice  of  the  church 
must  express  itself. 


GETTING  RID  OF  THE  RAILS 

THE  auto-locomotive  was  not  born  to  rails.  It  took 
to  them  at  the  age  of  thirty  because  the  roads  were 
so  rough  and  rubber  tires  had  not  been  invented  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  But  late  in  the  nineties  it  jumped  the 
track  and  ever  since  has  been  running  about  the  country 
like  a  wild  colt,  dashing  up  grassgrown  lanes,  waking 
up  rural  inns,  climbing  mountains,  racing  aside  the  surf, 
toting  freight  thru  city  streets,  conveying  gay  parties 
of  tourists  into  the  unknown  parts  of  their  native  land. 
This  is  the  new  freedom  such  as  rejoices  the  aeroplane 
when  it  flies  over  mountain  and  stream  and  the  tele- 
graph message  when  it  leaves  the  wires,  which  have 
kept  it  earth  bound,  and  soars  thru  ethereal  space. 

It  is  the  adaptability  and  convenience  of  the  railless 
vehicle  which  has  brought  the  automobile  so  quickly 
into  favor.  It  is  not  confined  to  stated  streets  and  fixed 
hours.  It  is  obedient  to  the  needs  or  whims  of  the  owner 
and  goes  when  and  where  he  will.  But  few  of  us  can 
afford  automobiles,  tho  more  of  us  own  them.  Those  who 
could  pay  no  more  than  five  cents  a  ride  have  had  to 
stick  to  the  trolley  cars  which  ran  up  the  same  old 
streets  every  day  regardless  of  the  convenience  of  any 
individual  passenger. 

But  now  we  turn  to  a  new  page  in  the  history  of  loco- 
motion when  convenience  and  economy  come  together 
for  the  first  time. 

There  was   a   little  man 

Had  a  wooden  leg; 
Hadn't   any   money. 

Didn't  want  to  beg. 

So  he  took  four  spools. 

And  an  old  tin  can. 
Called  it  jitney 

And  the  blamed  thing  ran. 

It's  bound  to  run.  Nothing  can  stop  the  jitney  now, 
Tio  corporation,  no  legislation.  The  era  of  extortion  and 
of  corruption  is  over.  The  cab  service  of  our  American 
cities  has  been  the  modern  form  of  highway  robbery. 
The  tourist  in  Europe  revels  in  the  cheap  carriage  rides, 
but  when  he  returns  he  is  held  up  at  the  dock  by  an 
insolent  cabman  who  charges  all  he  dares,  and  then  forces 
him  to  pay  a  compulsory  "gratuity"  as  great  as  the 
European  cab  tolls. 

The  taxicab  at  first  promised  some  relief.  That  was 
why  its  introduction  was  fought  by  the  vested  interests 
as  now  they  are  fighting  the  jitney.  But  the  mechanical 
accountant  proved  to  be  almost  as  greedy  and  unreliable 
as  its  human  predecessor,  so  the  common  people  have 


been  confined  to  the  street  cars.  The  street  car  lines 
requiring  exclusive  privileges  on  the  streets  were  quasi- 
municipal  services.  Sometimes  the  city  ran  the  street 
cars.  Sometimes  the  street  cars  ran  the  city. 

But  the  jitney  bus  is  independent  because  it  demands 
no  special  favors.  It  tears  up  no  pavement.  It  sets  up  no 
poles.  It  lays  no  third  rail.  It  has  the  same  right  to  the 
public  street  as  the  farmer's  wagon  or  the  one-horse 
buggy,  or  the  limousine,  and  it  asks  for  nothing  more. 
It  goes  wherever  people  want  to  go  even  tho  it  be  thru 
a  pretty  street  instead  of  an  ugly  one.  It  requires  but 
little  capital  because  it  does  not  need  to  build  a  power 
house  or  to  buy  the  right  of  way  or  the  town  council. 
It  only  needs  to  be  let  alone.  If  our  American  habit  of 
legislative  antagonism  toward  every  new  thing  can  be 
held  in  abeyance  for  a  few  years  the  jitney  may  develop 
into  a  very  useful  institution. 


OUR  OLDEST  CONTRIBUTOR 

THE  oldest,  and  we  may  say  the  best  loved,  of  the 
familiar  writers  for  The  Independent  has  been 
translated.  He  did  not  die  as  others  die,  an  old  man 
wasting  away,  tho  he  was  well  past  four-score  years,  but 
in  his  full  strength  like  Moses,  for  in  his  usual  health 
he  was  sailing  in  a  boat  on  his  Florida  lake  when  sud- 
denly, without  a  struggle,  he  was  taken  away. 

Edward  Payson  Powell,  from  a  period  before  the  birth 
of  those  who  now  chronicle  his  passing  away,  had  been  a 
constant  and  favorite  contributor  to  our  columns,  writ- 
ing both  editorially  and  under  his  name.  For  little  more 
than  a  dozen  years  he  was  the  successful  pastor  of  im- 
portant churches,  first  in  Adrian,  Michigan,  then  in 
St.  Louis,  and  then  in  Chicago;  but  from  the  beginning 
he  was  a  writer  for  the  press,  and  his  love  for  agricul- 
ture, man's  first  and  divinest  way  of  gaining  a  liveli- 
hood, led  him  to  choose  early  the  life  of  a  farmer  in 
his  own  college  town  of  Clinton,  New  York,  where  he 
could  expend  all  his  taste  and  his  science  in  the  creation 
of  a  modern  Eden,  richer  in  developed  fruits  and  plants 
than  Adam  ever  saw,  yet  reading  and  studying  and 
growing  ever  nearer  to  nature  and  nearer  to  the  heart 
of  man  and  the  soul  of  God.  Here  it  was  his  pleasure 
and  more  than  half  his  life  to  speak  to  a  larger  audi- 
ence than  any  pulpit  could  offer. 

It  was  because  his  heart  was  so  near  to  nature  that 
■his  readers  loved  him.  And  he  loved  humanity  as 
he  loved  nature.  He  lifted  his  readers  above  the 
"getting  and  spending"  that  "lay  waste  our  powers," 
and  ever  bade  us  see  the  beautiful  and  the  good  around 
us  and  in  us.  He  was  full  of  wisdom,  not  in  fruits  and 
trees  and  bees  and  birds  alone,  but  in  the  training  of 
boys  and  girls  more  than  of  vines  and  flowers, 
for  education  was  a  hobby  of  his,  and  he  never 
lost  the  spirit  of  the  preacher  and  the  purpose, 
while  he  left  behind  him  the  tone  with  the  garb.  His 
text  may  have  been  Northern  Spys  or  bluebirds,  or  the 
last  bulletin  from  some  agricultural  station,  but  the  les- 
son of  it  was  ever  beauty  and  wisdom  and  goodness,  so 
easily,  so  sympathetically  exprest,  that  we  read  and  felt 
happier  and  nearer  to  the  footsteps  along  the  lilies  of 
Galilee.  1 

Up  to  the  end  his  heart  and  his  pen  worked,  and  the 
latest — tho  not,  we  are  glad  to  say,  the  last — of  his  arti- 
cles for  The  Independent  appears  in  this  issue. 


Italian  Parliament  ^^  parliament  re- 
Votes  for  War  assembled  on  the 
20th  the  galleries 
were  filled  with  spectators  who  greeted 
with  applause  the  arrival  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Allied  Powers  and  of 
the  United  States.  The  orator  of  the 
war  party,  the  poet  Gabriele  d'An- 
nunzio,  who  came  too  late  to  find  room 
in  the  public  tribune,  was  lifted  up  and 
passed  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd  to 
the  front  row.  When  the  deputies  saw 
him  they  all  rose  and  cheered  for  five 
minutes. 

Premier  Salandra  opened  the  session 
by  presenting  a  bill  "to  meet  the  event- 
ual expenses  of  a  national  war"  and 
grant  full  powers  to  the  Government  to 
deal  with  all  public  matters  after  the 
declaration  of  war.  He  explained  the 
reasons  which  had  led  the  Government 
to  this  action  as  follows: 

Since  the  unification  of  Italy.  Italy  has 
striven  by  every  means  in  her  power  to 
maintain  peace  by  means  of  alliances  and 
friendships.  She  has  tolerated  the  insecurity 
of  her  own  frontiers  and  laid  in  abeyance 
her  national  aspirations. 

Despite  Austria's  efforts  to  crush  out  the 
undying  Italian  spirit  in  the  "unredeemed 
provinces"  we  have  stood  by  this  policy. 
Now.  however,  when  Austria  has  violated 
the  Triple  Alliance  and  provoked  the  Eu- 
ropean conflagration,  Italy,  after  vainly 
striving  to  reach  an  agreement,  has  been 
compelled  to  denounce  the  Triple  Alliance 
and.  lest  she  be  left  isolated,  has  provided 
for  the  safeguarding  of  her  own  interests. 

The  ultimatum  which  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  Empire  addrest  last  July  to  Serbia 
annulled  at  one  blow  the  effects  of  a  long 
sustained  effort  by  violating  the  pact  which 
bound  us  to  that  state,  violated  the  pact  in 
form,  for  it  omitted  to  conclude  a  prelim- 
inary agreement  with  us  or  even  give  us 
notification,  and  violated  it  also  in  sub- 
stance, for  it  sought  to  disturb,  to  our  det- 
riment, the  delicate  system  of  territorial 
possessions  and  spheres  of  influence  which 
had  been  set  up  in  the  Balkan  peninsula. 

But  more  than  any  particular  point,  it 
was  the  whole  spirit  of  the  treaty  which 
was  wronged  and  even  supprest.  for  by  un- 
loosing in  the  world  a  most  terrible  war, 
in  direct  contravention  of  our  interests  and 
sentiments,  the  balance  which  the  Triple 
Alliance  should  have  helped  to  assure  was 
destroyed  and  the  problem  of  Italy's  na- 
tional integrity  was  virtually  and  irresist- 
ibly revived. 

Foreign  Minister  Sonnino  drew  from 
his  pocket  and  presented  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber  the  Italian  Green 
Book  containing  an  account  of  the  pour- 
parlers with  Austria  from  September 
9  to  May  4,  when  he  formally  denounced 
the  Triple  Alliance. 

After  brief  discussion  in  which  no 
opposition  was  voiced  the  bill  was 
passed  in  the  Chamber  by  a  vote  of  407 
to  74.  In  the  Senate  on  the  following 
day  262  votes  were  cast  in  favor  and 
only  two  against.  There  were  thirty- 
four  Intransigeant  Socialists  who  not 
only  voted  against  the  war  bill  but  re- 
tained their  seats  in  silence  when  all 
the  other  deputies  rose  and  cheered  for 
Italy  and  the  King.  The  rest  of  the 
opposition  was  made  up  of  the  followers 
of  ex-Premier»Giolitti,  who  has  used  his 


utmost   endeavors   to   maintain    Italian 
neutrality,  but  in  vain. 

On  May  23  the  Duke  of  Avarna, 
Italian  Ambassador  at  Vienna,  present- 
ed to  the  Austrian  Foreign  Oifice  a 
formal  declaration  of  war  as  follows: 

Declaration  has  been  made,  as  from  the 
fourth  of  this  month,  to  the  Imperial  and 
Royal  Government  of  the  grave  motives  for 
which  Italy,  confident  in  her  good  right, 
proclaimed  annulled  and  henceforth  with- 
out effect  her  treaty  of  alliance  with  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, which  was  violated  by  the 
Imperial  and  Royal  Government,  and  re- 
sumed her  liberty  of  action  in  this  respect. 

The  Government  of  the  King,  firmly  re- 
solved to  provide  by  all  means  at  its  dis- 
posal for  safeguarding  Italian  rights  and 
interests,  cannot  fail  in  its  duty  to  take 
against  every  existing  and  future  menace 
measures  which  events  impose  upon  it  for 
the  fulfilment  of  national  aspirations.  His 
Majesty  the  King  declares  that  he  con- 
siders himself  from  tomorrow  in  a  state  of 
war  with  Austria-Hungary. 


International  News  Service 

THE  COMMANDER  OF  THE  ITALIAN  NAVY 

The     Duke     of     the     Abruzzi,     explorer,     sailor, 
popular  favorite 


Italian  Preparations    ?"  ^^^  ^2  all  of 
for  War  ^^ «        provinces 

along  the  Aus- 
trian border  were  placed  under  martial 
law  and  all  soldiers  born  between  1876 
and  1895  were  called  to  the  colors. 
This  would  mean  practically  all  of 
Italy's  trained  men,  some  3,300,000, 
but  it  is  not  generally  supposed  that 
more  than  a  million  or  a  million  and  a 
half  at  the  most  will  be  put  into  the 
field  at  present.  All  the  vehicles  and 
draught  animals  in  the  country  have 
been  subject  to  government  requisition 
for  transport  purposes.  The  army  on 
the  northern  frontier  has  been  placed 
in  charge  of  Count  Luigi  Cadorna, 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Italian  army,  with 
headquarters  at  Vicenza.  He  is  of  noble 
Piedmont  family  and  now  sixty-five 
years  old. 

The  barracks  at  Rovereto  in  Aus- 
trian Tyrol  were  blown  up,  presumably 
by  some  Italian,  as  this  is  one  of  the 
to\vns  chiefly  inhabited  by  Italians  and 
in  the  region  which  Italy  has  gone  to 
war  to  obtain.  All  of  the  Italians  of 
military  age  resident  in  Triest  and 
other  Austrian  towns  have  been  trans- 
ported into  the  interior  for  internment. 
The  Austrians  on  May  21  cut  the  tele- 
graph and  telephone  lines  at  the  fron- 
tiers and  destroyed  the  bridges.  Rail- 
way trains  were  halted  and  seized  as 
they  crost  the  boundary  line  between 
the  two  countries. 

The  Austrian  Government  has  asked 
that  Ambassador  Page  take  charge  of 
the  Austrians  in  Italy.  The  Italians  in 
Austria  and  Germany  will  be  watched 
over  by  the  Swiss  representatives  in 
those  countries. 

The  position  of  the  Pope  in  case  of 
war  involves  many  delicate  questions 
and  it  is  not  yet  certain  how  they  are 
to  be  adjusted.  The  Vatican  is  entitled 
on  the  ground  of  its  extra-territoriality 
to  maintain  uninterrupted  diplomatic 
intercourse  with  all  foreign  Powers, 
but  the  Italian  Government,  feeling 
that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  allow 
the  Ambassador  of  Austria-Hungary 
and  the  Minister  of  Bavaria  to  remain 
in  Rome  during  the  war  has  suspended 
the  clause  in  the  law  of  guarantees 
which  permits  diplomatic  representa- 
tives at  the  Vatican.  Pope  Benedict 
has  recalled  the  representatives  of  the 
Vatican  in  Germany  and  Austria-Hun- 
gary on  the  ground  that  being  Italians 
their  position  would  be  difficult.  France 
is  not  represented  at  the  Vatican  since 
the  separation  of  Church  and  State, 
but  Great  Britain,  for  the  first  time  in 
centuries,  has  sent  a  representative  to 
the  Pope. 

The  first  skirmish  of  the  war  took 
place  in  the  region  of  Tonale  Pass  on 
the  western  side  of  Austrian  Tyrol 
near  the  Swiss  border.  A  small  Aus- 
trian patrol  crost  the  frontier  and  was 
driven  back  by  the  Italian  Alpine  chas- 
seurs. 
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RUSSIANS  LOSING  GALICIA 
The  extent  of  the  Austro-German  victory  in  Galicia  is  shown  by  the  above  map  where  the  lightly 
shaded  area  represents  the  territory  lost  by  the  Russians  during  the  month  of  May.  General 
Mackensen's  troops  advancing  from  the  vicinity  of  Cracow  have  crossed  the  San  River,  recaptured 
the  fortified  town  of  Jaroslav  and  are  within  gunshot  of  the  fortress  of  Przemysl.  In  eastern 
Galicia  the  Russians  claim  successes,  but  since  they  mention  fighting  north  of  Drohobycz  it  is 
evident  they  have  also   lost  ground  on  this  side.   On  the  whole,   they  are  back   where  they   were  in 

September 


The  Capitol  Comes 
to  the  Quirinal 


In  no  country  has 
there  been  such 
popular  enthusi- 
asm shown  for  the  war  as  in  Italy.  On 
May  22,  when  King  Vittorio  Emanuele 
signed  the  bill  giving  the  Salandra 
ministry  full  power  to  declare  and  con- 
duct the  war  and  the  decree  ordering 
the  complete  mobilization  of  the  army, 
the  people  of  Rome  turned  out  in  mass 
to  demonstrate  their  approval  in  a  dra- 
matic manner.  The  City  Council  assem- 
bled in  the  Capitoline  Palace  where  the 
chamber  had  been  decorated  for  the  oc- 
casion by  historic  tapestries,  the 
Mayor,  Prince  Colonna,  delivered  an  in- 
spiring address  in  which  he  declared 
that  the  time  had  now  come  to  complete 
the  unification  of  Italy.  The  throng 
without  joined  in  the  national  anthem 
and  then  fell  in  behind  the  Mayor, 
councilmen  and  the  standard  of  the  City 
of  Rome,  and  marched  to  the  Quirinal 
hill. 

The  square  in  front  of  the  royal  pal- 
ace and  the  tributary  streets  were 
packed  with  people  as  close  as  they 
could  stand.  Their  number  is  estimated 
at  a  quarter  of  a  million.  When  the 
King  and  Queen  appeared  with  their 
children  on  the  balcony  with  the  flag 
of  Italy  on  one  side  and  the  flag  of 
Rome  on  the  other  the  crowd  burst  into 
cheers  which  increased  as  the  King  took 
the  national  banner  in  his  hands  and 
kissed  it.  As  Prince  Colonna  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  sovereign  said  "We  are 
willing  to  shed  our  blood  for  the  House 
of  Savoy,"  the  King  interrupted  him 
by  the  remark,  "Say  rather  for  the 
glory  of  Italy." 

After  this  demonstration  of  loyaltj'^ 
to  the  King  the  crowd  marched,  with 
an  American  flag  at  the  head,  to  the 
Palazzo  del  Drago,  the  residence  of  the 
American  Ambassador,  Thomas  Nelson 
Page.  Here  they  cheered  the  United 
States  and  denounced  the  sinking  of 
the  "Lusitania." 


Russians  Lose  All 
Along  the   Line 


In  Galicia,  Rus- 
sians have  now 
lost  all  they  had 
gained  by  their  hard  fighting  of  the  last 
eight  months  except  the  fortress  of 
Przemysl,  and  this  is  partially  invested 
and  under  bombardment  by  the  Aus- 
tro-German forces.  As  in  September 
the  opposing  armies  are  lined  up  along 
the  San  River  with  the  eastern  half  of 
Galicia  in  the  possession  of  the  Rus- 
sians. The  Austrians  and  Gennans 
have  crost  to  the  eastern  side  of  the 
San,  both  above  and  below  Przemysl, 
for  a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles, 
but  both  to  the  north  and  the  south  of 
this  section  the  Russians  are  holding 
their  ground  and  claim  to  have  re- 
pulsed the  attack.  If,  however,  the  Teu- 
tonic forces  should  succeed  in  their 
drive  at  the  center  the  Russians  would 
be  compelled  to  evacuate  Galicia.  The 
Austrians  claim  to  have  captured  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  May  174,000  Rus- 
sian prisoners  as  well  as  128  guns  and 
368  machine  guns.  What  is  more  im- 
portant they  have  regained  the  oil 
fields  and  copper  mines  of  Galicia, 
which  are  their  only  source  of  these 
two  essentials  of  modern  warfare. 

On  the  northern  side  of  the  Vistula 
in  Poland  a  similar  eastward  move- 
ment is  in  progress.  Here  the  Germans 
have  driven  the  Russians  back  nearly 
fifty  miles  in  the  direction  of  Radom. 
The  German  advance  into  the  Baltic 
provinces  of  Russia  which  the  Petro- 
grad  despatches  at  first  alluded  to  con- 
temptuously as  a  mere  cavalry  raid  for 
the  destruction  of  crops,  is  evidently 
intended  as  a  permanent  occupation. 
The  Germans  are  constructing  a  fifty 
mile  railroad  along  the  coast  from 
Memel,  the  most  northerly  of  Prussian 
ports,  to  Libau,  the  Russian  port  which 
they  have  recently  captured.  This  will 
make  connection  at  Libau  with  railroad 
running  to  Mitau,  most  of  which  the 
Germans  already  hold,  and  will  enable 


them  to  bring  their  heavy  guns  to  bear 
upon  Riga,  the  Russian  naval  base  and 
army  quarters  on  the  Baltic.  The  Rus- 
sians are  making  desperate  efforts  to 
break  the  German  line  at  Shavli,  but 
so  far  without  success. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  war  be- 
gan the  Petrograd  despatches  have  a 
pessimistic  tone,  and  it  is  evident  that 
the  defeats  of  the  past  month  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  eight  hundred  mile 
line  from  the  Gulf  of  Riga  to  the  Pruth 
River  have  seriously  shaken  their  con- 
fidence. The  Russian  correspondent  of 
the  London  Daily  Moil  telegraphs,  "As 
a  result  of  the  latest  German  tactics 
all  that  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
Russians  in  the  Carpathians  has  been 
undone  and  months  have  been  added  to 
the  duration  of  the  war."  According 
to  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  there  are 
1,386,000  prisoners  of  war  held  in 
Germany  and  Austria  of  whom 
about  1,000,000  are  Russians,  250.000 
French.  25,000  English,  50,000  Bel- 
gian and  50,000  Serbian.  The  total 
German  loss  in  killed,  wounded  and 
missing  is  estimated  by  the  London 
Chronicle  at  over  two  million  men  since 
the  war  began.  The  official  lists  given 
out  in  Berlin  include  1,175,681  names 
up  to  February  14  and  the  German 
losses  since  then  must  at  least  have 
been  proportionately  heavy. 


Fighting  Over 
Gallipoli 


Constantinople  had  an 
opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing an  unprece- 
dented spectacle,  a  naval  combat  be- 
tween ships  on  opposite  sides  of  a 
range  of  hills.  The  Turkish  cruiser 
"Sultan  Selim,"  erstwhile  the  German 
"Goeben,"  has  been  several  times  re- 
ported sunk  or  disabled  but  is  evidently 
still  able  to  get  about,  for  she  came 
down  thru  the  Sea  of  Marmora  into  the 
Dardanelles  and  took  an  active  part  in 
the  defense  of  the  Narrows  against  the 
British  land  forces,  until  the  super- 
dreadnought  "Queen  Elizabeth"  put  a 
stop    to    it    by    shelling   her    from    the 


Janet  M.  Cummings 

NOT   TOO   OLD   TO    HELP 
A    British    Indian    Mutiny    veteran,    aged    76,    a 
coppersmith    by    trade,    on    his  ^ay    to    offer    his 
services   in   the  production   of   munitions   of   war 
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THE  GERMANS  HAVE  MADE  THEMSELVES  AT  HOME  IN  FRANCE 

The    German    mayor    of    the     French     town     of      The  official  bulletin  board.  The  poster  represents      Public   bath   established   by   the   Germans   in    the 
Farbos,    near   St.    Mihiel  a    42-centimeter    shell,    affectionately    known    as 

"Our     Bertha."     It     is     captioned,     "A     Gift     to 
Madame    Francaise" 


town   of   Farbos 


other  side  of  the  Gallipoli  peninsula. 
The  gunners  of  the  "Queen  Elizabeth" 
could  not,  of  course,  see  the  Turkish 
target,  but  their  fire,  guided  by  aero- 
planes soaring  aloft,  was  sufficiently 
accurate  to  compel  the  retreat  of  the 
"Goeben." 

Two  days  later  the  "Goeben"  tried 
the  enemy  on  the  other  side  by  going 
up  the  Bosporus  and  attacking  the  Rus- 
sian fleet  in  the  Black  Sea.  In  this  en- 
counter she  was  worsted,  according  to 
Russian  accounts,  and  had  a  hole  put 
thru  her  hull. 

The  Australasian  troops  are  making 
slow  but  steady  progress  up  the  penin- 
sula in  spite  of  the  stubborn  resistance. 
The  Turks  are  said  to  have  lost  more 
than  seven  thousand  men  on  the  night 
of  the  18th,  while  the  British  loss  was 
not  over  five  hundred.  The  British 
have  gained  the  hills  of  Krithia  about 
four  miles  from  the  tip  of  the  penin- 
sula. 

The  Allied  fleet  attempting  to  force 
the  Dardanelles  has  suffered  the  loss 
of  a  fourth  battleship.  This  time 
the  victim  is  the  "Goliath,"  which 
was  torpedoed  on  the  night  of 
May  12  during  an  attack  by  Turkish 
destroyers  while  protecting  the  French 
flank  just  inside  the  strait.  Twenty  offi- 
cers and  160  men  were  saved  out  of  680. 

„  ,  .        r,  •  •      In  France  and  Belgium 
Cabinet  Crisis  ,...  v.-     4^         .n. 

„  1  J  coalition  cabinets  with 
in  fc^ngland  representatives  of  all 
parties  were  organized  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  but  in  England  the  Liberal 
Ministry  has  up  to  the  present  carried 
on  the  Government  tho  in  close  con- 
sultation with  the  Opposition.  There 
have  been  no  party  divisions  in  Parlia- 
ment and  very  little  critical  discussion. 
Now,  however,  some  changes  appear  to 
be  necessary  in  the  Cabinet  and  the 
Opposition  is  to  take  part  in  the  re- 
organization. By  the  parliament  act  of 


1911  the  maximum  life  of  any  parlia- 
ment was  reduced  from  seven  to  five 
years,  and  since  the  present  Govern- 
ment came  into  power  in  December, 
1910,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  an- 
other general  election  before  the  end 
of  the  year,  but  neither  party  wishes  to 
enter  upon  a  political  campaign  until 
the  war  is  well  over. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  break-up 
of  the  Cabinet  was  the  report  of  di.s- 
sensions  in  both  navy  and  army.  Baron 
Fisher  handed  in  his  resignation  as 
First  Sea  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  pre- 
sumably because  of  disagreement  with 
Winston  Churchill,  who  as  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  is  his  civilian  chief. 
Mr.  Churchill  has  been  criticized  by  his 
enemies  for  having  in  disregard  of  ex- 
pert counsel  involved  the  navy  in  two 
serious  blunders;  one  when  he  sent 
marines  to  Antwerp  when  it  was  too 
late  to  save  the  city  and  the  other  when 
the  fleet  undertook  to  force  the  Dar- 
danelles without  land  support,  a  mis- 
take which  cost  the  Allies  four  battle- 
ships. 

The  trouble  in  the  army  seems  to  be 
a  disagreement  between  Earl  Kitche- 
ner, Secretary  for  War,  and  Field  Mar- 
shal French,  commanding  the  army  in 
France.  The  reason  why  the  British 
have  not  been  able  to  follow  up  their 
advantage,  tho  they  have  twice  broken 
thru  the  outer  German  line  north  of 
La  Bassee,  is  alleged  to  be  a  shortage 
of  ammunition  due  to  Kitchener's  fail- 
ure to  supply  large  explosive  shells  in 
quantity.  The  attacks  on  Lord  Kitchener 
appeared  in  Lord  Northcliffe's  organs, 
the  Times,  the  Mail  and  the  Evening 
News,  and  have  been  generally  depre- 
cated by  other  papers  of  all  parties  as 
unfounded  or  unwise. 

The  new  coalition  cabinet  is  expected 
to  include  Arthur  Balfour,  Bonar  Law, 
F.  E.  Smith,  Austin  Chamberlain  and 
others  of  the  Opposition. 


Portugal  in     ^he  revolution  in  Portugal 
T,  -i        carried    into    power    Joao 

Turmoil        ^,  ^    ^  ^.      • 

Chagas,  but  as  he  jour- 
neyed from  Porto  to  the  capital  to  as- 
sume his  office  as  Premier  he  was  shot 
on  the  train  by  Senator  Freitas.  Altho 
he  was  hit  by  four,  revolver  shots,  one 
in  the  head,  he  is  reported  recovering. 
Senhor  Freitas  was  killed  on  the  spot 
by  gendarmes.  Jose  de  Castro  is  serv- 
ing temporarily  as  Premier  and  the  new- 
Government  is  said  to  be  securely  es- 
tablished. The  former  Premier  General 
Pimenta  Castro  and  the  members  of  his 
Cabinet  are  imprisoned.  President  Ar- 
riaga  retains  his  office.  To  effect  this 
change  of  administration  cost  over  a 
hundred  lives.  More  than  two  hundred 
are  in  the  hospitals  wounded  by  the 
street  fighting.  The  new  Government 
accuses  the  old  of  conspiring  to  restore 
the  monarchy  and  of  having  failed  to 
defend  vigorously  enough  the  African 
province  of  Angola  against  the  German 
invasion. 


A  Verdict  for 
Colonel  Roosevelt 


In  the  suit  of  Wil- 
liam Barnes,  Jr.. 
against  ex-President 
Roosevelt  for  libel,  the  jury  on  the 
22d  returned  a  verdict  for  the  de- 
fendant. Forty  ballots  had  been  taken, 
and  the  jury  had  been  out  foi'ty-two  and 
a  half  hours,  but  from  the  beginning 
there  had  practically  been  an  agree- 
ment in  favor  of  Colonel  Roosevelt.  On 
the  first  ballot  nine  had  voted  for  him, 
and  two  of  those  who  stood  on  the 
other  side  had  taken  this  position  tem- 
porarily to  prevent  a  sudden  decision 
and  cause  some  deliberation.  On  the  sec- 
ond ballot,  and  all  succeeding  ballots 
until  the  last,  eleven  men  were  for  the 
defendant.  The  twelfth  man,  Edward 
Bums,  insisted  that  the  taxable  costs 
should  be  divided.  Probably  he  did  not 
know  that  they  amounted  to  only  $65. 
Such    a    verdict    would   have    been    an 
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illegal  one.  At  last  he  joined  his  eleven 
associates  and  the  unanimous  verdict 
was  announced.  Seven  of  the  jurymen 
were  Republicans,  three  were  Progres- 
sives and  two  were  Democrats.  Politics, 
the  foreman  said,  had  no  weight  in  the 
jury's  work.  The  main  question  was,  in 
the  jurymen's  opinion,  one  as  to  the 
veracity  of  the  complainant  and  the 
defendant,  and  their  decision  on  this 
point  was  in  favor  of  Colonel  Roosevelt. 
There  was  an  interesting  scene  in 
the  court  room  after  the  announcement 
of  the  verdict.  Colonel  Roosevelt,  who 
said  that  it  was  one  of  the  happiest 
moments  of  his  life,  addrest  the  jury- 
men in  an  adjoining  room,  expressing 
his  appreciation  of  their  action.  The  at- 
titude of  the  people  of  the  city,  as  they 
cheered  and  congratulated  him  while 
he  was  going  from  the  court  house  to 
his  hotel,  showed  that  the  verdict  was 
heartily  approved  in  Syracuse.  Mr. 
Ivins,  counsel  for  Mr.  Barnes,  says  that 
an  appeal  to  the  higher  court  will  be 
taken. 


It  is  said  that  the  cost  of  the  trial 
to  the  two  parties  was  not  less  than 
$100,000.  For  the  defendant  thirty- 
three  witnesses  were  called,  and  for  the 
complainant  seventy-one.  There  were 
3738    pages    and    more    than    900,000 


©  Brown   &   Dawson 
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words  of  testimony,  exclusive  of  the 
numerous  letters  and  extracts  from 
newspapers,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
the  telegraphed  press  report  was  about 
1,600,000  words. 

It  is  expected  that 
Railway  Questions     the     five     railroad 

companies  affected 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion's recent  decision  requiring  them  to 
give  up  their  steamboat  lines  on  the 
great  lakes  will  ask  for  a  rehearing. 
The  companies'  investment  in  lake  lines 
is  said  to  be  $150,000,000,  and  it  is  as- 
serted that  if  the  property  should  be 
sold  before  December  1,  the  date  named 
by  the  commission,  there  would  be  great 
loss,  as  there  is  no  market  for  it.  While 
three  of  the  companies  have  rail  lines  to 
Chicago,  with  which  the  water  lines 
might  naturally  compete,  two  of  them, 
the  Lackawanna  and  the  Lehigh  Val- 
ley, have  no  rail  lines  west  of  Buffalo, 
and  therefore  their  boat  lines  may  be 
regarded    as    extensions    of    their    land 
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IS    GERMANY    STARVING? 
These  photographs,  made  within  a  few   weeks,  of  scenes  at  German  ports    suggest   that    Germany   is   hardly   yet   on   the   verge   of   starvation.    These 
eighty-two  thousand  barrels  of  herring  from  Norway — practically  the  entire  season's   catch;   this  beef  from  Denmark — one  day's  killing  at  the  Munici- 
pal slaughter  house  at  Luebeck  ;  and  the  cargo  of  wheat  from  Argentine,    here  being  unloaded,  should  keep  the  wolf  away  for  a  while 
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lines.  For  this  reason,  it  is  said,  these 
companies  should  not  be  classed  with 
the  other  three.  It  is  asserted  that  if 
the  boats  should  be  operated  as  inde- 
pendent lines,  they  would  not  be  profit- 
able unless  the  present  freight  rates 
should  be  largely  increased. 

The  commission  has  approved  and 
sustained  the  increase  of  rates  on  iron 
ore  from  the  mining  districts  of  Mich- 
igan to  ports  in  that  state  and  Wis- 
consin. This  increase  was  made  two 
years  ago  by  the  Chicago  &  Northwest- 
ern and  other  roads.  Shippers  of  ore 
opposed  it. 

Officers  representing  ninety  per  cent 
of  the  country's  railroad  mileage  at  a 
meeting  last  week  exprest  disapproval  of 
the  proposition  made  by  the  Post  Office 
Department  that  the  roads  shall  be  paid 
by  space,  instead  of  by  weight,  for  car- 
rying the  mails.  They  also  ask  that  the 
mails  shall  be  weighed  once  a  year,  in- 
stead of  once  in  four  years;  that  there 
shall  be  payment  for  carrying  the  mails 
between  stations  and  to  post  offices,  and 
that  the  Government  shall  also  pay  for 
the  apartment  post  offices  on  trains. 
The  roads  claim  that  they  are  not  justly 
paid  for  their  mail  service. 

When  the  conviction  of 
Trust  Cases  John  H.  Patterson,  presi- 
dent of  the  National 
Cash  Register  Company,  and  more  than 
twenty  other  officers  of  the  corpora- 
tion, for  violating  the  criminal  provi- 
sions of  the  Sherman  act,  was  disap- 
proved by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, there  was  much  rejoicing  in  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  where  the  company's  fac- 
tories are  situated.  There  was  a  parade, 
and  a  mass  meeting  welcomed  the  men 
who  had  been  saved  from  imprison- 
ment. Mr.  Patterson  had  endeared  him- 
self to  the  people  and  won  a  Red  Cross 
medal  by  his  charitable  work  at  the 
time  of  the  great  floods.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  now  appealed  from 
the  decision,  and  in  its  application  to 
the  Supreme  Court  it  draws  a  dark  pic- 
ture of  the  company's  offenses. 

The  conspiracy  was  clearly  proved, 
the  Government  says,  and  it  was  shown 
by  the  testimony  "that  these  men  were 
steeped  in  deliberate  guilt."  They  were 
"not  merely  technically  guilty  of  a 
technical  offense,  but  knowingly  guilty 
of  offenses  that  the  man  in  the  street 
would  recognize  as  flagrantly  and  un- 
mistakably wrong."  By  practically  all 
known  means  of  unfair  competition 
they  had  ruined  and  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness a  great  number  of  competing  com- 
panies and  acquired  95  per  cent  of  the 
cash  register  trade  of  the  United 
States.  The  peculiarly  aggravated  na- 
ture of  their  conduct  had  excited  wide 
interest.  Many  have  taken  the  reversal 
of  the  conviction  to  indicate,  the  Gov- 
ernment adds,  that  the  criminal  provi- 
sions of  the  Anti-Tnist  law  cannot  be 
enforced,  and  general  acceptance  of 
this  view  would  "have  the  gravest  con- 
sequences." The  case  is  characterized 
as  one  of  the  most  important  ever 
brought  under  the  Sherman  act. 

Trial  of  the  Government's  suit  for 
the  dissolution  of  the  Bill  Posters'  As- 


sociation, which  has  35,000  members, 
was  begun  in  Chicago  last  week.  The 
first  witness  was  Charles  Ringling,  the 
well  known  circus  proprietor,  who 
spoke  of  the  use  of  circus  posters  in 
old  times  on  barns,  fences  and  sheds. 


Mexico  and  Its 
Factions 


There  were  conflicting 
reports  last  week 
about  the  contest  be- 
tween Villa  and  Obregon.  Villa's  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs,  Diaz  Lom- 
bardo,  asserted  in  telegrams  that  Obre- 
gon's  army  had  been  routed  by  Villa, 
who  had  then  captured  Silao,  eighteen 
miles  north  of  Irapuato.  Obregon's 
army,  he  added,  was  fleeing  toward  the 
capital.  But  Carranza  telegraphed  from 
Vera  Cruz  that  Obregon,  in  a  sixteen 
hours  battle,  had  whipped  Villa,  who 
had  lost  2000  men.  There  was  a  similar 


disagreement  in  the  reports  about  the 
occupation  of  Monterey  by  Carranza's 
soldiers.  Villa's  agents  said  that  the 
town  had  been  evacuated  by  his  forces. 
Carranza  claimed  a  victory,  with  the 
capture  of  fourteen  troop  trains  and  a 
Villa  loss  of  2000  killed  and  wounded. 
It  is  admitted  that  the  Villa  movement 
against  Tampico  has  been  abandoned 
and  that  the  Villa  leader  of  it.  General 
Chao,  has  been  dangerously  wounded. 

In  a  brawl  at  Chihuahua  City,  Villa's 
brother,  Antonio,  a  general,  was  shot 
last  week,  and  he  died  two  days  later. 
Seven  men  were  killed  in  this  quarrel. 
Villa  came  north  to  attend  the  funeral 
of  his  brother,  and,  incidentally,  to 
order  5,000,000  cartridges.  The  Ameri- 
can colonists  living  in  the  Yaqui  Val- 
ley, not  far  from  Guaymas,  who  were 
attacked  by  the  Yaqui  Indians,  are  now 
in  a  safe  place.  Two  of  our  cruisers 
were  sent  to  Guaymas  after  three  of 
the  colonists  had  been  killed,  but  Gen- 
eral Maytorena  drove  the  Indians 
away.  They  had  been  a  part  of  his 
army.  Now  they  have  declared  war 
against  all  factions  in  Mexico. 

Americans  are  leaving  the  capital, 
because  bread  riots  are  expected  there. 
There  is  great  scarcity  of  food.  Many 
citizens  have  committed  suicide.  Horses 
are  dying  for  want  of  fodder.  There  is 
much  destitution  in  Tampico  and  in 
Vera  Cruz,  where  Carranza  lives  in  a 
fortified  lighthouse.  When  Villa,  on  his 
journey  northward  last  week,  reached 
Torreon,  he  was  met  by  a  mob  of  hun- 
gry men  who  begged  him  to  save  them 
from  starvation. 


The  War 
Orders 


International  News  Service 

JOHN  D.  ROCKEFELLER.  JR. 
Mr.  Rockefeller  has  been  undergoing  an  exami- 
nation on  labor  conditions  in  Colorado  before  the 
Federal  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations,  the 
manner  of  which  has  done  much  to  discredit 
the  commission's  chairman,   Frank   P.  Walsh 


Many  new  orders  for  war 
supplies  have  been  reported. 
Russia  has  undertaken  to 
buy  22,000  freight  cars  from  six  of 
our  manufacturing  companies,  and  has 
bought  25,000  tons  of  steel  rails,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  25,000  purchased  some 
time  ago.  The  steamship  "Kursk,"  car- 
rying 10,000  tons  of  war  material  from 
New  York,  arrived  at  Archangel  last 
week.  The  Bethlehem  Steel  Company 
has  received  an  order  from  the  British 
Government  for  8000  cannon,  and  with 
it  a  check  for  $16,000,000,  part  of 
which  is  to  pay  for  products  already 
delivered.  British  orders  to  this  com- 
pany amount,  it  is  said,  to  more  than 
$100,000,000,  and  the  company's  re- 
cent output  of  shells  has  been  85,000 
a  day. 

It  is  estimated  that  orders  placed  in 
Canada  since  the  beginning  of  the  war 
amount  to  $425,000,000,  of  which 
$234,000,000  is  for  shells.  But  it  is 
known  that,  as  in  the  case  of  Russia's 
$83,000,000  order,  a  large  part  of  the 
work  is  done  on  subcontracts  in  the 
United  States.  Italy  is  still  buying 
American  horses.  Owing  to  the  demand 
from  the  Allies,  the  price  of  horses  for 
artillery  service  has  advanced  from 
$160  to  $200.  Among  the  new  orders 
is  one  for  800,000  horseshoes.  Italy 
has  engaged  200,000  tons  of  coal. 
Purchases  of  sugar  week  before  last  by 
England  and  France  amounted  to 
$9,000,000,  and  $4,800,000  was  added 
last  week.  Preparations  for  costly  ex- 
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tensions  of  plant  in  several  instances 
tend  to  confirm  reports  about  large 
orders  received,  as  to  which  no  definite 
information  is  given  to  the  public.  At 
the  docks  in  Brooklyn  and  Staten 
Island  there  are  great  quantities  of  vi^ar 
supplies  avi^aiting  shipment.  Many 
steamships  for  such  service  have  been 
chartered  by  France  and  Russia. 


Mr.  Wilson  and 
the  Fleet 


President  Wilson  came 
to  New  York  at  the 
beginning  of  last  week 
to  review  the  fleet  of  sixty  battleships 
and  other  naval  vessels  which  were 
lying  in  the  Hudson  River.  On  the  17th 
he  reviewed  a  parade  of  6000  marines 
and  sailors.  A  few  hours  later,  on  the 
yacht  "Mayflower,"  he  inspected  the 
fleet,  which  was  lying  at  anchor.  In  the 
evening  he  saw  a  boat  race.  On  the  18th 
the  fleet  went  out  to  sea,  after  a  stay 
of  ten  days,  and  the  President  reviewed 


it  as  the  ships  passed  the  "Mayflower." 
On  the  first  day  of  his  visit  Mr,  Wil- 
son made  a  brief  address  at  a  luncheon 
given  in  his  honor.  Having  exprest  his 
gratitude  for  the  "splendid  reception" 
given  to  him,  he  said  that  Mr.  Daniels, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  had  his  un- 
qualified support.  The  navy,  he  con- 
tinued, was  a  body  specially  trusted 
with  the  ideals  of  America.  Those  quiet 
ships  lying  in  the  river  had  no  sugges- 
tion of  bluster  or  aggression.  They  were 
commanded  by  officers  thoughtful  of  the 
duty  of  citizens  as  well  as  the  duty  of 
officers.  America  asked  nothing  for  her- 
self except  what  she  had  a  right  to  ask 
for  humanity.  "We  want  no  nation's 
property,"  said  he;  "we  wish  to  ques- 
tion no  nation's  honor;  we  wish  to  stand 
selfishly  in  the  way  of  the  development 
of  no  nation."  But  we  stood  for  and 
spoke  for  those  things  which  all  human- 
ity  must   desire.   When   he   thought   of 


the  flag  he  seemed  to  see  alternate 
strips  of  parchment  upon  which  were 
written  the  rights  of  liberty  and  jus- 
tice; and  strips  of  blood  spilt  to  vindi- 
cate those  rights,  and  then,  in  the  cor- 
ner, a  prediction  of  the  blue  serene  into 
which  every  nation  may  swim  which 
stands  for  these  great  things^  "It  is  as 
startling  as  it  is  touching,"  said  Mr. 
Wilson,  "to  see  how  whenever  you  touch 
a  principle  you  touch  the  hearts  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  When  a 
crisis  occurs,  it  is  as  if  you  put  your 
hand  on  the  pulse  of  a  dynamo."  And 
the  spirit  that  moved  the  men  of  the 
navy  was  that  no  threat  was  lifted 
against  any  nation,  but  that  there  was 
"just  a  great  solemn  evidence  that  the 
force  of  America  is  the  force  of  moral 
principle;  that  there  is  not  anything 
else  that  she  loves,  and  that  there  is 
not  anything  else  for  which  she  will 
contend." 


THE  FLEET  GOES  BACK  TO  WORK 
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HUNTING    STRAWBERRIES 

BY    E.   P.   POWELL 

AUTHOR  OF   "THE  COUNTRY   HOME,"   "HOW   TO   LIVE    IN    THE    COUNTRY" 


SEVENTY-FIVE  years  ago  we 
crawled  thru  the  grass  and 
weeds  after  strawberries.  They 
were  then  just  the  same  little  red- 
cheeked  tempters  that  they  are  to- 
day. We  had  no  names  then  for  spe- 
cific sorts;  indeed,  no  sorts  at  all. 
We  remember  when  a  big  brother  sat 
perched  in  an  apple  tree,  eating  a 
Pumpkin  Sweet,  and  scolding  us  for 
creeping  thru  the  meadow  grass.  But 
for  all  that,  those  fellows  of  yester- 
day had  to  mow  a  great  many  places 
where  their  temper  was  ruffled  by 
strawberry  hunting.  Many  of  the 
most  beautiful  clusters  were  half  hid 
in  the  timothy,  and  how  the  orchard 
grass  did  laugh  when  it  fanned  the 
growth  of  a  whole  pan-full  of  plump, 
round  strawberries. 

Not  a  strawberry  in  one  of  our 
gardens  then!  But  nowadays  we  are 
testing  every  summer  not  less  than 
forty  sorts.  Bless  the  Lord,  how- 
ever, we  were  not  without  straw- 
berries ;  and  they  were  quite  as  good 
for  pies,  only  the  "picking  over." 
We  had  our  Sues  and  our  Sallys  in 
those  days  also;  and  they  did  not 
need  half  a  century  of  evolution  to 
make  them  beautiful.  Girls  were  the 
only  things  that  were  made  just 
right  at  the  start.  At  any  rate,  we 
would  not  swap  our  recollections  of 
the  Anderson  pastures,  and  the  Root 
glens  and  other  hunting  grounds — 
no,  not  for  our  present  garden  of 
Dunlaps  and  Chesapeakes  and  War- 
fields,  and  forty  other  kinds  that 
command  the  market  and  make  poets 
of  very  common  folk.  It  is  a  sign  of 
degeneration  that  we  are. losing  our 
passion  for  hunting  strawberries  in 
the  dews  with  black-eyed  Susans  and 
grey-eyed  Mollies. 

Emerson  blesses  the  morning,  be- 
cause it  comes  dew-laden,  "facing  the 
night  as  much  as  the  noonday,"  and 
it  was  early  morning  that  saw  us  in 
the  fields.  And  in  those  days  we  had 
the  delight  of  going  barefoot.  The 
world  has  wholly  changed  of  late. 
Country  boys  do  not  go  barefooted 
any  more.  Only  city  boys  have  the 
privilege  of  kicking  around  in  the 
dirt.  In  those  days  we  could  not  only 
run  the  streets  as  Nature  made  us. 
but  we  had  the  dew  to  wash  the  dirt 
off,  and  strawberries  always  knew 
enough  to  run  along  down  by  the  lit- 
tle brook  and  grow  cups  full  under 
the  big  dock  leaves.  Things  fit  to- 
gether if  left  to  Nature;  and  the  fun 
of  life  is  to  discover  the  fittings  that 
Nature  does  not  complete. 

Bare  feet!  dew  in  the  clover!  a 
brook  bouncing  helter-skelter  thru 
the   back    pasture!    Boys    and    girls 
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.shouting  and  splashing,  while  their 
lips  are  well  stained!  Pails  half  full, 
and  always  with  stems  and  leaves 
attached !  This  is  not  so  in  our  gar- 
dens ;  and  nowadays  we  must  not 
have  more  than  twenty  to  a  quart. 
It  is  a  grand  thing,  this  evolution, 
which  has  taken  hold  of  the  berries 
as  well  as  animals.  We  remember 
well  when  we  first  saw  a  Sharpless, 
the  first  monster  among  the  berries. 
It  lay  in  its  couch  of  leaves,  defiant; 
and  it  seemed  a  crime  to  pull  it  away. 
If  we  remember,  however,  it  took 
forty  of  them  to  fill  a  quart,  but  now 
we  have  the  Norwood  and  the  Chesa- 
peake and  we  do  not  know  what  else, 
and  two  bites  to  a  single  berry.  Is 
not  that  right? 

As  for  these  wild  strawberries,  it 
is  pure  imagination  that  they  were, 
or  are,  sweeter  than  the  cultivated 
sorts.  The  strawberry  has  been  grow- 
ing better  as  it  has  grown  bigger 
these  fifty  years  The  Wilson,  which 
was  first  to  be  grown  in  gardens, 
was  sour  as  a  pickle,  and  some  of  its 
ancestors  are  no  better;  but  if  you 
take  the  run  of  the  new  sorts,  you 
will  come  on  such  appetizing  glories 
as  William  Belt,  and  Jessie,  and 
Sample,  and  I  know  not  what  else  of 
evolutionary  completeness. 

The  charm  of  strawberrying  lay  in 
the  very  simplicity  of  it.  Half  a  dozen 
boys  and  girls  down  on  their  knees, 
and  pulling  open  the  tufts  of  grass; 
soaked  with  dew.  but  full  of  laughter 
and  bragging  of  every  success.  Our 
Northern  home  is  next  to  that  of 
Senator  Root's,  the  "Elihu"  of  our 
boy  days;  and  our  last  hunting  of 


strawberries  was  in  his  preserves, 
where  they  look  over  the  Oriskany 
Valley,  and  where  half  a  dozen 
brooks  jump  thru  the  glens  and  hunt 
with  us.  There  is  no  denying  that  he 
is  as  much  a  failure  for  a  farmer  as 
he  is  a  success  as  a  statesman.  It  is 
his  father  and  mother  that  plan  gar- 
dens thru  him.  At  any  rate  we  some- 
times, even  nowadays,  hunt  his  ber- 
ries, and  bring  home  baskets  full,  as 
good  as  those  of  1840.  We  would  like 
to  hunt  strawberries  once  more  with 
the  same  little  crowd  that  we  had 
then;  but  they  have  mostly  gone  on, 
and  we  do  not  know  whether  they  are 
hunting  strawberries  or  not. 

If  you  have  hunted  strawberries 
in  catalogs  as  we  have,  you  have  a 
whole  lot  of  history  in  your  garden. 
Our  recollection  goes  back  to  the 
very  first  one  that  leaped  out  of  the 
wild.  The  wonderful  Jucunda  came 
next,  and  we  suppose  that  between 
those  and  Kitty  Rice  at  least  one 
hundred  sorts  were  proclaimed  "the 
best  and  the  biggest."  Our  advice  to 
you  is  not  to  undertake  to  plant  the 
latest  champions;  but  to  find  out 
from  Crawford  or  Allen,  or  some 
other  strawberry  king,  what  he 
thinks  about  them.  Then  be  sure  to 
plant  half  a  dozen  sorts,  to  have  the 
fun  of  comparison.  It  is  really  the 
charm  of  growing  things — rows  of 
different  sorts  side  by  side. 

Down  here  in  Florida  strawber- 
ries must  be  planted  in  what  we  call 
bayheads,  that  is,  runways  thru  the 
bluffy  places  emptying  into  little 
lakes.  Where  the  soil  is  black  and 
generally  moist  you  can  grow  wild 
strawberries,  but  we  never  saw  a 
genuine  field  of  runaway  berries  any- 
where in  our  state.  If  you  plant  them 
in  your  garden  they  must  be  partly 
shaded,  and  replanted  every  year. 
Raspberries  refuse  positively  the 
soil  and  the  climate.  Blackberries  are 
the  only  one  of  the  triplet  to  do  well 
in  Florida.  If  you  select  your  sort 
wisely  and  if  you  give  a  little  shadfe 
and  do  not  have  a  drought,  why  then 
you  will  have  your  blackberries. 

But  why  bother?  The  rose  family 
belongs  to  the  temperate  zone,  and 
instead  of  blackberries  we  have  large 
trees,  splendid  for  shade  and  loaded 
all  thru  April  with  mulberries  as  big 
as  your  thumb.  It  is  the  only  fruit 
with  seeds  that  one  may  indulge 
without  limit.  It  refuses  sugar,  and 
is  just  as  good  eaten  alone  as  it  is 
in  a  pie,  or  a  pudding,  or  a  short- 
cake. Bless  my  soul!  how  compensa- 
tive Nature  is;  we  will  at  this  mo- 
ment leave  our  manuscript  and  go  to 
eat  a  mulberry  shortcake. 
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From  a  photograph  presented  by  His  Majesty  to 
the  Society  for  Italian  Immigrants  in  New  York 


VITTORIO   EMANUBLE,  KING   OF   ITALY 


ITALY  DECLARES  WAR 

THE  TRIPLE  ALLIANCE  CONTRIBUTES  TO  MAKE  THE  QUADRUPLE  ENTENTE 

T] 
: 


^HE  street  has  won,"  is  the 
way  the  Rome  correspondent 
of  the  Berliner  Tageblatt 
announced  to  his  countrymen  that 
Italy  had  joined  the  number  of  their 
enemies.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  it 
by  the  historian  of  the  future,  to 
whom  all  archives  and  diaries  are 
open,  this  at  least  is  the  natural  in- 
terpretation of  appearances,  for  the 
Italian  people  have  become  possest 
of  the  war  spirit  and  it  would  be  a 
rash  government  which  would  resist 
them.  In  the  crowds  that  have  as- 
sembled by  the  ten  thousand  in  the 
piazzas  of  Italian  cities  shouts  for 
the  republic  have  mingled  with  the 
cries  of  "Down  with  Austria!"  and 
Vittorio  Emanuele  would  have  to 
look  to  his  crown  if  he  longer  refused 
to  take  up  arms  against  his  erstwhile 
allies.  In  view  of  this  those  who  hold 
that  wars  are  caused  by  kings  alone 
and  that  universal  democracy  would 
mean  perpetual  peace  may  have  to 
revise  their  philosophy  of  history. 

Gabriele  d'Annunzio  telegraphs 
from  Rome  to  Paris : 

The  battle  is  won.  I  have  just  ha- 
rangued a  feverish  crowd  from  the  Cap- 
itol. The  tocsin  has  sounded  and  the 
cries  are  arising  toward  the  world's 
most  beautiful  sky.  I  am  drunk  with 
joy.  You  are  going  to  see  an  Italian 
miracle  after  the  French  miracle. 

His  battle  is  won.  But  to  satisfy 
the  warlike  fervor  he  has  aroused  is 
the  task  of  those  who  fight  with  the 
sword  instead  of  the  pen.  It  is  a 
strange  turn  of  fate  which  has 
brought  back  from  his  exile  the  poet 
of  decadence  and  immoralism  to 
serve  as  the  spokesman  of  Italian 
patriotic  enthusiasm.  It  was  in 
D'Annunzio's  poetical  pageant  La 
Nave  that  the  imperialistic  ambi- 
tions of  Italy  first  found  literary  ex- 
pression. The  motto  of 
this  drama  is   "The  ship 

is  our  fatherland"  and  the 
prolog  is  laid  in  Venice, 

A.  D.  552,  when  the  little 

group    of    people    on    the 

island  were  about  to  em- 
bark    upon     the     career 

which    made    Venice    the 

Queen    of    the    Adriatic. 

The    play    closes    with    a 

symbolic     and     prophetic 

scene,    the    launching    of 

the     great     ship     "Totus 

Mundus." 

At  the  time  when  D'An- 
nunzio's drama  The  Ship 

was  first  produced  The  In- 
dependent called  attention 

to  its  political  significance, 

but  of  course  we  did  not 

know   then   what   all   the 

world    knows    now,    that 


WHAT  ITALY  DEMANDED 
OF  AUSTRIA 

J.  Cession  of  the  Austrian  Tyrol 
as  far  north  as  the  Brenner 
Pass. 

2.  Cession  of  the  cities  of  Gradisca 

and  Gorz. 

3.  Triest  to  be  made  an  independ- 

ent state. 

U.  Cession  of  seven  islands  off  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic. 

■').  Renunciation  of  Austrian  inter- 
ests in  Albania  and  recognition 
of  Italian  sovereignty  in  Av- 
lona. 

WHAT  AUSTRIA  WAS  READY 
TO  CONCEDE 

U  Cession  of  that  part  of  the  Aus- 
trian Tyrol  inhabited  by  Ital- 
ians, 

2.  Cession  of  Gradisca,  but  not  of 
Gorz. 

•>.  Triest  to  be  made  a  free  im- 
perial city,  administered  by 
Italian  residents  and  with  an 
Italian  university. 

U.  Refused  in  full. 

5.  Conceded  in  full. 


England  and  France  had  given  Italy 
her  long-sought  opening  in  Tripoli  as 
an  inducement  to  withdraw  from  the 
Triple  Alliance,  and  that  accordingly 
Italy  had  to  strike  at  once  or  forever 
lose  her  chance  at  an  African  em- 
pire. It  was  very  difficult  to  bring 
the  Italian  people  suddenly  up  to  the 
pitch  of  patriotic  feeling  which 
would  induce  them  to  support  heart- 
ily an  expensive  war  of  conquest  en- 
tered upon  without  provocation  or 
apparent  reason.  Under  the  circum- 
stances it  was  natural  that  Italy's 
greatest  author  should  be  called  upon 
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THE    NEW    BATTLEFIELD 

Any  fiehting  between  the  land  forces  of  Italy  and  Austria  at  present  must 
take  place  on  the  boundary  line  here  shown.  The  Austrian  and  German 
troops  occupy  strong  and  well  fortified  positions  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Trentino,  Carinthia  and  Carniola.  There  is  no  such  barrier  between  Italy 
and  the  coveted  cities  of  Gorz  (Goritz),  Gradisca  and  Triest,  but  if  the 
Italian  army  invades  the  Kiistenland  it  would  be  liable  to  a  counter  attack 
from  the  north  thru  the  province  of  Venetia.  The  Austrian  fleet  is  mostly 
congregated  in  the  harbor  of  Pola 


to  revive  the  glories  of  Italy's  great- 
est naval  period.  Whether  D'Annun- 
zio was  given  a  hint  by  those  in  au- 
thority of  what  was  in  the  wind,  or 
whether  he  divined  it  by  a  poet's  in- 
stinct, his  drama  was  none  the  less 
timely  and  had  a  strong  influence 
in  stimulating  the  expansionist  am- 
bitions of  the  Italian  people.  Three 
years  later  Italy  quadrupled  its  ter- 
ritory by  annexing  Tripolitania. 

The  Anglo-French  agreement  with 
Italy,  which  thwarted  the  hopes  of 
Germany  for  African  territory,  must 
have  been  made  in  1904,  when 
France  and  England  arranged  for 
the  partition  of  the  Mediterranean 
countries.  The  secret  clauses  which 
gave  Egypt  to  England  and  Morocco 
to  France  were  published  several 
years  later,  but  the  agreement  with 
Italy  has  not  yet  been  made  public. 
The  existence  of  such  an  agreement, 
however,  is  clearly  affirmed  by  the 
Italian  Foreign  Minister,  Signer  Tit- 
toni,  in  his  speech  to  the  Senate  May 
10,  1905,  on  the  effect  of  the  Anglo- 
French  convention  on  Italy's  Tripol- 
itan  policy: 

If  the  necessary  reserve  incumbent 
upon  the  Government  forbids  me  from 
speaking  of  the  single  acts  by  which  all 
the  interested  powers  have  recognized 
Italy's  prior  rights  on  Tripoli  as  before 
those  of  any  other  nation,  nothing  pre- 
vents my  saying  that  these  rights  have 
been  assured  in  the  most  explicit  and 
efficient  manner. 

I  must  only  say  that  they  [the 
French  and  English  inroads  on  'Tripoli] 
took  place  at  a  time  when  Italy  thought 
she  could  follow  a  policy  of  her  own, 
proceeding  alone  among  other  stronger 
and  more  powerful  nations.  Today  we 
are  no  longer  in  those  conditions;  our 
alliances,  our  friendships,  the  special 
pacts  which  we  have  stipulated  for  the 
protection  of  our  important  interests, 
give  us  complete  assurance  and  allow 
us  to  look  with  confidence  to  the  future. 

A  public  demonstration 
of  this  realignment  of  the 
powers  was  given  in  1909, 
when  the  Czar  of  Russia 
paid  a  visit  to  the  King 
of  Italy  at  Racconigi,  the 
summer  residence  of  the 
King,  near  Turin.  The  in- 
ternational importance  of 
this  was  explained  at  the 
time  in  the  Contemporary 
Review  by  E.  J.  Dillon  in 
an  article  entitled  "Rac- 
conigi, the  Tomb  of  the 
Triple  Alliance  and  the 
Birthplace  of  the  Quad- 
ruple Entente."  In  his 
journey  to  Italy  the  Czar 
took  pains  to  go  around 
Austria  in  order  "to 
mark  unequivocally  Rus- 
sia's friendship  for  Italy 
and     lack     of     sympathy 
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with  Italy's  present  ally  and  future 
adversary." 

The  action  then  foreshadowed  and 
virtually  decided  upon  has  now  taken 
place.  On  May  4  the  Duke  of  Avarna, 
the  Italian  Ambassador  at  Vienna, 
notified  the  Austrian  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  that  Italy  regarded 
Austria's  declaration  of  war  against 
Serbia  as  a  violation  of  the  Triple 
Alliance  treaty  and  that  Italy  had 
decided  to  resume  her  complete  lib- 
erty of  action,  both  because  the  Aus- 
trian offers  of  compensation  for  Ital- 
ian neutrality  were  totally  inade- 
quate and  because  Italy's  situation 
had  become  intolerable. 

The  intent  is  plain  tho  the  wording 
is  curious.  It  might  be  queried  why 
Italy  did  not  discover  last  August 
that  the  attack  on  Serbia  had  shat- 
tered the  Triple  Alliance  and  why 
Italy's  position  is  more  intolerable 
now  than  it  has  been  for  the  last 
nine  months.  The  fact  is  that  during 
this  period  of  watchful  waiting  Italy 
has  been  busily  engaged  in  bringing 
her  army  and  navy  to  the  apex  of 
eflficiency  and  in  bargaining  with 
Austria  and  the  Allies  to  see  which 
would  offer  the  highest  bid  for  her 
neutrality  or  aid. 

It  seems  that  the  Allies  must  have 
put  in  the  winning  bid,  tho  what  it 
was  can  only  be  surmised.  We  know, 
however,  what  Italy  demanded  of 
Austria  as  the  price  of  her  neutral- 
ity. According  to  the  Italian  Green 
Book  the  Italian  demands  as  finally 
formulated  by  Baron  Sonnino,  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  on  April 
2  included  the  following  points: 

1.  Immediate  cession  to  Italy  of  the 
Austrian  Tyrol  as  far  north  as  Bren- 
ner Pass. 

2.  The  Italian  boundary  at  the  head 


of  the  Adriatic  to  be  moved  eastward 
a    few    miles    to    include    the    Austrian 
cities  of  Gradisca  and  Gorz. 

3.  The  port  of  Triest  and  the  ad- 
jacent territory  to  be  made  an  autono- 
mous, independent  state;  Austria  to  re- 
nounce sovereignty  and  remove  troops 
immediately. 

4.  Cession  of  seven  islands  of  the 
Curzola  group  off  the  Dalmatian  coast. 

5.  Austria  to  declare  her  complete 
disinterestedness  in  Albania  and  to 
recognize  Italian  sovereignty  in  Av- 
lona  and  its  environs. 

The  Austrian  response  to  these  de- 
mands agreed  to  the  fifth,  refused 
the  fourth  and  offered  a  compromise 
on  the  others.  On  the  Tyrol  question 
Austria  was  willing  to  cede  that  part 
of  the  Trentino  which  is  inhabited  by 
Italians,  that  is,  about  half  the  ter- 
ritory demanded  by  Italy.  On  the 
boundary  question  Austria  offered  to 
SI  rrender  Gradisca,  but  not  Gorz. 
Triest  the  Austrians  were  willing  to 
make  a  free  city  of  the  empire  with 
an  Italian  university  and  "an  admin- 
tration  which  would  insure  the  Ital- 
ian character  of  the  city." 

It  would  seem  to  an  unbiased  ob- 
server that  the  discrepancy  between 
Italy's  demands  and  Austria's  con- 
cessions is  not  so  great  as  to  be  ir- 
reconcilable. Italy  could  hardly  afford 
to  go  to  war  merely  to  gain  a  few 
more  miles  of  mountain  land,  some 
small  islands  and  the  complete  inde- 
pendence of  Triest.  But  of  course 
the  decision  is  motived  by  other  con- 
siderations, both  political  and  psy- 
chological. The  Italian  expansionists 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  making 
the  Adriatic  "an  Italian  lake,"  with 
the  annexation  of  the  whole  of  "un- 
redeemed Italy,"  and  with  their 
African  territory.  They  are  ambi- 
tious also  to  take  part  in  the  parti- 
tion of  Turkey  and  acquire  posses- 


sions in  Asia  Minor.  Altho  by  the 
treaty  of  Lausanne  in  1911  Italy 
agreed  to  restore  to  Turkey  the  dozen 
islands  of  the  TEgean  which  she  had 
taken  during  the  Tripolitan  war,  she 
has  so  far  delayed  surrendering 
them.  In  case  she  enters  the  war  the 
claims  of  Italy  in  this  region  would 
naturally  be  viewed  with  favor  by 
the  Allies  and  she  might  be  rewarded 
by  the  possession  not  only  of  these 
islands  but  possibly  also  of  some 
of  the  adjacent  mainland  between 
Smyrna  and  the  Gulf  of  Adalia. 

But  while  such  considerations  as 
these  may  influence  the  statesmen  of 
Italy  the  populace  are  swayed  more 
by  feeling.  The  radicals  and  repub- 
licans of  Italy  have  always  hated  the 
Austrian  alliance  and  are  now  glad 
of  a  chance  to  repudiate  it.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1913,  General  Caneva  de- 
clared in  a  speech  at  Vienna  that 
"Irredentism  in  Italy  is  dead."  But 
the  movement  in  behalf  of  "Italia 
Irredenta"  was  never  so  much  alive 
as  at  present,  and  General  Caneva 
is  about  to  lead  the  armies  of  Italy 
into  Austria  for  the  recovery  of  "Un- 
redeemed Italy." 

Another  popular  motive  for  war  is 
the  revulsion  aroused  by  the  brutal 
way  the  Germans  and  Austrians  have 
conducted  the  campaign.  Ever  since 
August  a  stream  of  refugees  has 
flowed  into  Italy  from  Belgium  and 
France,  each  bringing  a  tale  of  wom- 
en violated,  of  children  mutilated  and 
of  men  shot  in  cold  blood.  From  the 
east  came  similar  reports  of  atroci- 
ties, for  the  Serbs  and  Montenegrins 
had  suffered  even  more  by  the  Aus- 
trian invasion  and  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Queen  of  Italy  was  a 
Princess  of  Montenegro  and  that  her 
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father  is  King  Nicholas  and  her  sis- 
ter is  the  Queen  Zorka  of  Serbia. 
The  sinking  of  the  "Lusitania"  add- 
ed fuel  to  the  flames  and  made  longer 
delay  impossible. 

The  entrance  of  Italy  into  the  war 
will  complete  the  circle  of  steel  about 
the  central  European  Powers  and 
isolate  them  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Since  England  has  made  a 
mare  clausum  of  the  North  Sea  noth- 
ing can  be  imported  or  exported  thru 
The  Netherlands  without  her  ap- 
proval. Switzerland  is  shut  off  from 
the  sea  by  France  and  Italy.  On  the 
other  side  Rumania  is  inimical  and 
Bulgaria,  tho  friendly  to  the  Teu- 
tonic Powers,  is  helpless  to  aid  them 
so  long  as  an  English  fleet  holds  the 
Straits  of  the  Dardanelles,  Suez  and 
Gibraltar.  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary  must  now  defend  them- 
selves on  every  frontier  except  such 
as  are  covered  by  these  four  minor 
and  neutral  countries. 

In  spite  of  the  growing  enmity  of 
Italy  a  very  considerable  and  profit- 
able commerce  has  been  carried  on 
with  Austria  and  the  economic  pres- 
sure which  the  Allies  have  endeav- 
ored to  exert  on  their  opponents  has 
been  materially  relieved  by  the  food 
and  munition  materials  which  have 
found  their  way  over  the  northern 
border  of  the  peninsula.  This  traffic 
will  now  be  stopped  and  the  two  cen- 
tral European  countries  will  be  as 
completely  invested  as  the  fortress 
of  Przemysl.  By  her  geographical 
position  as  much  as  by  her  military 
strength  Italy  is  a  most  formidable 
addition   to  the   ranks   of  their   en- 


emies. The  odds  against  them  seem 
quite  overwhelming  when  the  oppos- 
ing belligerents  are  lined  up: 


Great  Britain 

France 

Russia 

.Japan 

Belgium 

Serbia 

Montenegro 

Portugal 

Italy 

Germany 
Austria-Hungary 

Turkey 

Area  of  mother  coun- 
tries— - 

2.770.000  sq.  mi. 
Population  of  mother 
countries — 

.313.000,000 

Area  of  mother  coun- 
tries— 

480,000  sq.  mi. 
Population  of  mother 
countries — 

117,000,000 

Total     area     of    em- 
liires — 

31.000.000  sq.  mi. 
Total    population    of 
empire.'? — 

S.52.000.000 

Total     area     of     em- 
pires— 

3.200.000  sq.  mi. 
Total    population    of 
empires — 

150,000.000 

From  the  above  it  appears  that  if 
we  consider  the  extent  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Allies  in  Europe  together 
with  Japan  the  odds  stand  nearly 
six  to  one  in  their  favor  and  nearly 
two  to  one  in  population.  But  since 
the  Allies  can  and  do  draw  upon  their 
colonies  and  oversea  dominions  for 
both  men  and  supplies  it  is  more  cor- 
rect to  consider  the  total  area  and 
population  of  the  belligerent  powers, 
in  which  case  the  odds  stand  ten  to 
one  in  the  matter  of  territory  and 
nearly  six  to  one  in  the  way  of  pop- 
ulation. 

The  number  of  troops  which  Italy 
will  be  able  to  put  into  the  field  is 
probably  about  a  million  and  a  half 
with  a  reserve  of  as  many  more.  We 
may  surmise  that  the  force  already 
mobilized  on  the  northern  frontier 
amounts  to  some  seven  or  eight  hun- 


dred thousand.  The  navy  is  a  strong 
one,  ranking  the  sixth  or  seventh  in 
the  world.  There  are  six  dread- 
noughts, twenty  other  battleships 
and  armored  cruisers,  thirteen  light 
cruisers,  120  destroyers  and  torpedo 
boats  and  twenty  submarines.  Both 
army  and  navy  have  had  practise  in 
the  Tripolitan  campaign  only  four 
years  ago,  and  since  they  have  had 
more  than  eight  months  for  prepara- 
tion they  should  be  in  most  efficient 
shape. 

The  Austrians,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  been  fighting  against  heavj' 
odds  and  have  suffered  terrible  de- 
feats from  both  the  Russians  and 
Serbians.  The  Austrian  navy  is  in- 
ferior to  the  Italian  and  has  so  far 
kept  safe  from  the  French  in  the 
land-locked  harbor  of  Pola.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  troops  to  the  number  of 
three  or  four  hundred  thousand  in- 
cluding two  German  army  corps  have 
been  stationed  on  the  frontier  to  de- 
fend Trie.st  and  the  Trentino  against 
the  Italian  attack. 

But  the  Austrians  have  the  advan- 
tage of  position.  The  Trentino  is  a 
natural  fortress  and  its  peaks  and 
passes  have  been  put  into  a  state  of 
defense  in  accordance  with  the  les- 
sons of  the  present  war.  There  are 
no  natural  obstacles  in  the  way  of  an 
advance  around  the  head  of  the  Adri- 
atic to  Gorz  and  Triest.  but  if  the 
Italians  attempt  this  they  v/ill  be  ex- 
posed to  attack  on  their  left  flank 
from  the  mountains  to  the  north  and 
a  defeat  here  might  give  opportunity 
to  the  enemy  for  an  invasion  of 
Venetia. 
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BY     ISAAC     DON     LEVINE 

HE  word  "jitney"  is  of  uncer-  The  following  also  from  the  Stai-  larger  investments  and  were  there- 
tain  origin.  It  has  been  traced  shows  that  a  different  class  of  men  fore  slower  in  taking  the  field.  Be- 
sides, the  number  of  automobiles  in 
the  market  that  could  be  converted 
into  buses  is  small.  But  the  ingenu- 
ity of  the  jitney  man  became  a  fac- 
tor to  be  reckoned  with.  It  made  up 
to  a  great  extent  for  both  the  high 
price  and  the  scarcity  of  the  bus  in 
the  market.  The  story  of  one  W.  R. 
Roberts  is  illuminating.  Roberts 
bought  a  taxicab  chassis  for  $450 
and  built  a  bus  on  it.  The  new  parts 
for  the  motor  cost  him  $100,  and 
the  body,  with  seats  around  three 
sides,  cost  $150  more.  Thus  he  had 


to  Japanese,  Indian  and  even  enter  the  field: 
Russian  sources,  but  its  real  deriva- 
tion is  still  a  subject  open  to  discus- 
sion. The  word  has  two  meanings; 
one  is  a  slang  synonym  for  a  nickel, 
the  other,  derived  from  the  first,  is 
an  automobile  of  any  size  or  descrip- 
tion used  for  carrying  passengers  at 
the  fare  of  a  jitney  or  five  cents. 

I  first  met  the  jitney  in  Kansas 
City.  One  afternoon  last  January  I 
noticed  a  crowd  at  the  corner  of  a 
downtown  street  there.  The  object  of 
attraction  was  a  jitney,  a  four-pas- 


Monday  morning  Edward  O.  Bruce, 
217  Sterling  building,  decided  to  go 
into  the  jitney  business.  He  hadn't  used 
his  car  for  several  months  and  believed 
turning  it  into  a  jitney  would  be  profit- 
able. He  hired  a  chauffeur  and  began 
running  between  the  Union  Station  and 
Eighth  and  Grand.  The  first  day  he 
made  $9.60.  Three  other  men  in  the 
building  heard  about  his  success  and 
started  cars. 


It  was  precisely  in  some  such  man- 
ner that  the  growth  of  the  jitney 
transportation  service  took  place 
senger  Ford  of  an  old  make,  but  evi-  wherever  it  reached.  Its  coming  was  a  fourteen-passenger  motor  bus  for 
dently  in  good  condition  still.  On  so  sudden,  so  unforeseen,  that  there  $700.  He  found  the  first  attempt  so 
the  windshield  in  front  of  the  driver  were  no  regulations,  restrictions  or  profitable  that  he  soon  began  build- 
fees  of  any  kind  to  hamper  its  de- 
velopment. No  licenses  were  neces- 
sary for  turning  a  private  car  into 
a  jitney.  Anybody  who  owned  or 
leased  a  car  could  use  it  any  time  on 
any  street  as  a  transportation  vehi- 
cle. This  is  one  reason  for  the  mar- 
velous growth  of  the  new  transit  ganized,  as  soon  as  the  jitney  inva- 
ployment  with  no  immediate  pros-  system.  Small  and  large  cars  of  all  sion  reached  them,  to  operate  jitney 
pect  of  securing  a  job  he  decided  to  kinds  and  makes  were  hastily  con-  buses  and  compete  with  the  trolley 
invest  his  savings,  amounting  to  verted  into  passenger  carriers  and  car.  Ogden,  Utah,  was  one  of  them, 
over  $200,  in  a  jitney.  He  bought  a  put  into  operation.  Idle  commercial  The  Salt  Lake  City  Telegram  re- 
second-hand  car  for  $350,  paid  $200  trucks  were  transformed  in  a  night  corded  the  following  when  the  jit- 
in  cash  and  for  the  rest  he  gave  a  into  buses  and  sent  out  "jitneying."  ney  movement  was  still  in  its  in- 
note  which  he  was  to  redeem  at  the  The  buses,  of  course,  demanded  fancy : 
end  of  three  months.  The 
first  day  he  worked  eleven 
hours    and    netted    $6.75. 


was  a  big  crudely  painted  5.  Below 
this  emblem  of  the  jitney  was  a  sign 
showing  the  route  of  this  car. 

Tho  the  day  was  very  cold  the  jit- 
ney was  promptly  filled  with  pas- 
sengers. I  secured  the  seat  at  the 
driver's  side.  He  proved  to  be  a  me- 
chanic by  trade,  but  being  out  of  em- 


ing  two  more  buses,  one  of  which 
had  a  seating  capacity  of  twenty. 

Such  was  by  no  means  the  gen- 
eral way  in  which  the  jitney  buses 
introduced  themselves  to  the  pas- 
senger public.  There  were  pioneer 
cities    where   corporations   were   or- 


This  was  his  second  day 
and  he  had  already  made 
over  $6. 

His  experiences  were 
those  of  the  average  pio- 
neer in  the  new  business. 
The  public  is  by  no  means 
slow  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  the  jitney,  es- 
pecially for  short  trips 
during  rush  hours.  One 
enterprising  driver  put  up 
a  "jitney  down  and  back" 
sign  on  his  car  and  filled 
it  with  regular  customers 
whom  he  promised  to  take 
to  work  in  the  morning 
and  home  again  at  night. 
The  following  story  taken 
from  the  Kansas  City 
Star  is  typical  of  the  jit- 
ney man: 

For  nineteen  years  Joseph 
C.  Howe  conducted  a  gro- 
cery store.  But  when  he 
looked  thru  his  window  and 
saw  the  many  passengers 
alight  from  and  board  the 
jitney  bus  he  pondered. 
Finally  he  decided  to  quit 
the  grocery  business.  He 
sold  his  store  and  bought  a 
seven-passenger  car  and 
yesterday  entered  the  jitney 
business. 
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ALWAYS    ROOM    FOR    ONE    MORE    JITNEY'S    WORTH 


Permits  have  been  grant- 
ed by  the  Ogden  City  Com- 
mission for  the  operation  of 
three  jitney  bus  lines  on  the 
main  residence  and  business 
streets  of  Ogden,  to  be  in 
direct  competition  with  ex- 
isting street  car  lines.  The 
three  lines  are  to  be  oper- 
ated by  a  corporation  or- 
ganized with  a  capital  of 
$25,000. 

When  the  buses  first 
appeared  it  was  thought 
that  the  light  cars  would 
be  unable  to  compete  with 
them  and  would  have  to 
withdraw  from  the  field. 
It  was  suggested  that  the 
entire  jitney  system  would 
ultimately  crystallize  into 
*a  jitney  bus  service  simi- 
lar to  that  in  some  of 
the  large  European  cities. 
But  it  was  soon  discov- 
ered, in  the  words  of  a 
jitney  expert,  "that  a  light 
car  with  small  gasoline, 
oil  and  tire  expense  can 
operate  successfully  in  a 
two  or  three  mile  zone.  A 
small  car  can  operate  at 
a  profit  over  a  considera- 
bly longer  route  and  a  big 
bus  over  a  much  longer 
route."  Thus  the  small  car 
and  the  large  bus  go  hand 
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in  hand,  altho  the  fact 
that  the  latter  runs  on  a 
more  positive  schedule 
and  is  better  suited  to 
stand  bad  weather  than 
the  former  ought  to  bring 
about  its  predominance  in 
the  jitney  system  of  urban 
transportation. 

The  trolley  companies 
are  also  inclined  to  see 
the  greater  danger  to 
themselves  in  the  jitney 
bus.  They  are  doing  their 
best  to  put  the  jitney  out 
of  business  thru  legisla- 
tion. In  St.  Louis  a  "Safe- 
ty First"  campaign  for 
jitneys  prevailed  and  the 
city  fathers  ordered  that 
all  jitneys  must  be  in- 
spected at  the  city  garage 
once  in  two  weeks.  There 
experts  checked  them  up 
as  to  steering  gear, 
brakes,  wheels  and  other 
items  affecting  safety. 
But  this  inspection  was 
made  without  cost  to  the 
jitney  drivers  and  a  com- 
prehensive plan  of  regu- 
lation was  dropt  a  few 
days  before  a  local  elec- 
tion, for  the  politicians 
found  the  popularity  of 
the  new  transit  method  so 
great  a  force  that  they 
were  afraid  to  enact  any 
laws  against  it.  In  Chi- 
cago, Mayor  Harrison  cer- 
tainly voiced  public  senti- 
ment when  he  said:  "As 
for  bus  lines  over  the 
streets  of  the  city,  no 
franchise  is  needed  for 
them.  I  know  everybody 
seems  to  take  it  for  grant- 
ed that  a  franchise  would 
be  necessary,  but  the 
streets  are  as  free  for  pri- 
vate motor  buses  as  for 
any  commercial  vehicles." 

If  there  is  a  possibility 
of   controlling  the  jitney 
bus  because  of  its  regu- 
larity,   there    is    scarcely 
any   of  controlling  the   light   jitney 
even  when  it  is  found  imperative  to 
do  so.  The  following  taken  from  the 
Oakland  Tribune  is  characteristic  of 
the  uncontrollable  jitney: 

When  the  owners  of  four  large  mo- 
tor cars  went  to  a  theater  recently  their 
chauffeurs  drove  around  the  corner,  put 
jitney  signs  on  the  wind-shields  and 
started  to  reap  financial  rewards,  re- 
turning before  the  show  ended. 

All  the  efforts  of  the  street  car 
companies  to  arrest  the  growth  of  the 
jitney  invasion  were  futile  in  face 
of  the  tremendous  success  and  the 
universal  favor  the  jitney  met  every- 
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where.  In  Kansas  City  alone  40,000 
passengers  were  carried  by  the  jit- 
neys in  a  single  day  several  weeks 
after  the  first  car  began  operating 
there.  In  San  Francisco  the  United 
Street  Railroads  were  losing  $5000 
daily  about  four  months  after  the 
jitney  service  had  been  inaugurated 
in  that  city.  When  this  is  being  writ- 
ten more  than  a  thousand  jitneys  op- 
erate on  the  streets  of  Los  Angeles, 
while  the  jitney  receipts  in  Seattle, 
Washington,  are  nearly  $4000  a  day. 
These  figures  speak  for  themselves. 
They  show  that  the  jitney  is  filling  a 
real  need.  They  point  to  manv  advan- 


tages the  jitney  must  have 
possest  over  the  street  car 
if  it  made  such  a  success. 
And  indeed,  the  advan- 
tages of  the  jitney  over 
the  trolley  car  are  so  nu- 
merous that  they  cannot 
be  ignored  by  any  one  in- 
terested in  the  problem  of 
urban  transportation  in 
our  country. 

The  greatest  advantage 
of  the  new  service  lies  in 
its  rapidity.  It  is  a  con- 
servative statement  that 
the  jitney  would  "cover" 
a  certain  line  in  half  the 
time  a  street  car  could  do 
it.  The  importance  of  this 
in  our  age  when  "time  is 
money"  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. Besides  this 
distinctive  advantage — 

The  jitney  provides  ev- 
ery passenger  with  a  seat, 
doing  away  with  strap- 
hanging. 

The  jitney  makes  tracks 
unnecessary  and  tying  up 
the  traffic  on  the  entire 
line  on  account  of  an  ob- 
struction impossible. 

The  jitney  reaches  all 
the  sections  of  the  city.  It 
is  always  "on  the  spot"  at 
boarding  houses,  hotels 
and  theaters.  It  will  help 
to  establish  closer  rela- 
tions between  the  city  and 
its  suburbs. 

The  jitney  makes  use 
of  all  the  streets  and 
boulevards. 

The  jitney  is  more  sani- 
tary than  the  street  car. 
The  jitney  does  not 
leave  its  passengers  in 
the  middle  of  the  street, 
but  lands  them  on  the 
sidewalk. 

The  jitney  is  the  small 
investor's  opportunity.  It 
creates  thousands  of  in- 
dependent business  men. 
And  finally — 

The  jitney  demands  no 
special  franchises  and  privileges.  It 
keeps  the  streets  clean  and  the  resi- 
dence districts  undisturbed. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  that 
with  the  coming  of  the  jitney  a  new 
factor  has  entered  the  problem  of 
urban  locomotion,  a  factor  that  in- 
vites serious  consideration  and  earn- 
est thinking.  Whether  the  jitney  has 
come  to  replace  the  trolley  as  the 
latter  in  its  time  replaced  the  horse 
car,  or  whether  the  jitney  has  come 
to  fill  the  needs  which  the  street  car 
was  unable  to  satisfy,  without  as- 
piring to  the  latter's  place,  is  a  ques- 
tion the  near  future  will  solve. 


THE  PUZZLES  OF  NEUTRALITY 

BY  ALBERT  BUSHNELL  HART 


THE  administration  at  Wash- 
ington •  in  its  policy  of  neu- 
trality is  navigating  a  foggy 
sea  strewn  with  rocks,  along  coasts 
where  the  lighthouses  have  been  put 
out  and  the  buoys  changed  into  float- 
ing mines.  President  Wilson  is  still 
manfully  trying  to  use  the  regular 
charts  of  treaties  and  international 
law,  and  insists  upon  sailing  the 
good  old  compass  courses.  In  a  world 
full  of  roarings  and  vaporings,  the 
United  States  is  the  one  great  power 
in  the  world  which  continues  to  base 
its  policy  upon  permanent  lines  of 
good  will.  Every  belligerent  has  set 
up  some  new  and  strange  doctrines 
of  its  own  in  international  affairs, 
put  forward  in  the  hope  to  realize 
some  small  and  temporary  advan- 
tage over  its  military  adversaries. 
While  it  is  not  true  that  international 
law  has  for  the  time  being  gone  into 
"innocuous  desuetude,"  it  is  true 
that  the  three  powers  with  which  we 
come  closest  into  touch — Great  Brit- 
ain, Germany  and  France — all  make 
use  of  what  we  might  call  an  "eclec- 
tic international  law,"  choosing  the 
principles  that  suit  them  and  filling 
in  the  gaps  with  new  ideas  of  their 
own. 

CONFUSION  WORSE  CONFOUNDED 

One  reason  for  the  present  con- 
fusion on  this  subject  is  that  too 
much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  docu- 
mentary international  law,  such  as 
Hague  Conferences,  Declarations  of 
London,  treaties,  and  the  generaliza- 
tions of  the  text  writers;  and  too 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
fundamental  reasons  why  there 
should  be  neutrals,  neutral  rights  and 
neutral  trade.  Hence  an  international 
mix-up.  Germany  notifies  the  world 
that  the  seizure  of  provision  ships 
and  cargoes  is  so  contrary  to  all  prin- 
ciples of  international  law,  that  it 
justifies  the  sinking  of  American 
merchantmen  bound  to  English  ports 
without  even  the  opportunity  for  the 
crew  to  escape.  Then  in  the  "Frye" 
case,  the  Germans  insist  that  the  cap- 
ture of  the  cargo  of  the  "Frye"  was 
justified  because  it  was  consigned 
"for  orders"  to  Liverpool,  which  is 
a  fortified  port ;  and  the  German  pre- 
sumption was  that  it  was  intended 
for  the  British  Government.  Germany 
then  turns  round  and  politely  prom- 
ises reparation  for  the  destruction 
of  the  vessel  because  of  a  treaty  of 
1828  between  Prussia  and  the  United 
States,  to  which  the  United  States 
had  not  alluded.  This  treaty,  by  the 
way,  like  the  Belgian  neutrality 
treaties  of  1831  and  1839,  was  made 
by  Prussia  but  is  recognized  as  valid 
by  the   Empire   of   Germany ;   while 
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This  paper  by  the  Professor  of 
Government  in  Harvard  Univer- 
sity was  written  before  the  sink- 
ing of  the  "Lusitania."  But  it 
contains  a  valuable  discussion  of 
many  important  points  involved  in 
the  resulting  controversy  with 
Germany. — The  Editor. 


many  German  writers  have  insisted 
that  the  Belgian  treaties  ceased  to 
have  binding  force  when  Prussia  and 
other  states  joined  in  a  federal  union. 
So  with  England.  In  1908  that 
power  asked  that  the  question  of 
maritime  law  in  time  of  war  be  left 
out  of  the  Hague  discussions,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  treated  in  a 
separate  conference  in  London.  The 
resulting  Declaration  of  London  of 
1911  was  satisfactory  to  Great  Brit- 
ain and  was  signed  by  her  repre- 
sentatives, but  appears  to  have  been 
held  up  by  a  technicality  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  Nevertheless  when 
the  present  war  breaks  out.  Great 
Britain  announces  that  she  will  stand 
by  the  Declaration  of  London ;  then 
modifies  the  list  of  contraband  in  that 
Declaration ;  again  alters  that  list  to 
the  extent  of  including  rubber  as  con- 
traband, which  by  the  Declaration  is 
declared  to  be  under  no  circumstances 
contraband;  then  throws  the  whole 
theory  of  contraband  to  the  winds  by 
claiming  the  right  to  capture  any  ves- 
sel bound  to  enemy's  ports  or  cargoes 
ultimately  destined  to  enemy's  terri- 
tory. This  is  not  so  much  a  "scrap  of 
paper"  as  a  scrap-heap  of  papers. 

DISTURBED    NEUTRALITY 

The  only  way  out  of  this  mix-up 
is  for  the  United  States  to  insist, 
yesterday,  today  and  every  day  to  the 
end  of  the  war,  that  whatever  mean 
or  brutal  thing  the  belligerents  may 
do  to  each  other,  the  United  States 
stands  unmoved  upon  its  right  to  be 
a  neutral  and  to  act  as  a  neutral. 
From  that  safe  and  sane  position 
steady  efforts  have  been  made  to 
drive  the  United  States.  Both  con- 
tinental Eitrus  and  insular  Boreas 
have  blovvm  with  all  their  might  to 
deflect  the  United  States  from  its 
steady  middle  course.  Englishmen 
write  with  grief  and  disappointment 
of  the  unwillingness  of  the  United 
States  to  realize  that  the  Allies  are 
fighting  our  battles  and  that  we 
ought  to  come  to  their  aid  by  land 
and  sea.  Their  treatment  of  our  neu- 
tral ships,  however,  is  not  prepos- 
sessing. It  gives  some  color  for  the 
German  charge  that  the  purpose  of 
Great  Britain  is  to  get  control  of 
all  the  seas  and  make  the  laws  of 
trade  for  other  nations.  On  the  other 


side,  the  Germans,  officially,  unoffi- 
cially and  German-Americanally  in- 
sist that  the  United  States  makes 
itself  one  of  the  allies  by  furnishing 
munitions  to  the  enemies  of  Ger- 
many. We  are  told  that  the  blood  of 
German  soldiers  killed  by  shrapnel 
manufactured  in  America  will  cry 
out  against  us.  Just  what  would  be 
the  legal  status  of  the  blood  of  Brit- 
ish soldiers  who  were  killed  for  the 
lack  of  our  shrapnel  does  not  dis- 
tinctly appear!  Nor  is  it  plain  where 
the  blood  of  the  Serbians,  killed  by 
German  shrapnel  fired  from  German 
guns  in  1912,  and  from  Bulgarian 
guns  in  1913,  is  to  be  classified. 

Nevertheless  nothing  is  clearer 
than  that  there  is  a  steady  accumu- 
lation of  anger  and  hostile  feeling 
toward  the  United  States.  The  En- 
glish are  not  altogether  furious  that 
the  United  States  should  remain  neu- 
tral because  thev  are  getting  the 
goods.  The  English  have  driven  ap- 
parently the  last  German  commerce 
destroyer  off  the  seas ;  they  are  feed- 
ing and  supplying  themselves,  not- 
withstanding the  German  submarine 
campaign,  and  they  are  receiving  sup- 
plies of  food  and  ammunition  from 
the  United  States  in  any  desired 
quantity.  It  is  true  that  they  have 
accomplished  this  by  their  superior 
naval  power,  combined  with  a  sublime 
indifference  to  their  own  principles 
of  neutral  trade. 

The  Germans,  however,  are  in  a 
very  different  case.  Quite  contrary  to 
their  expectations  and  to  the  proba- 
bilities as  shown  by  the  experience 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy  in  our 
Civil  War,  they  have  been  unable  to 
seriously  damage  British  merchant 
commerce.  Great  Britain  is  relent- 
lessly uprooting  neutral  commerce, 
and  that  means  substantially  the 
American  commerce  with  Germany 
and  her  allies.  The  English  hope  to 
starve  out  the  Germans  exactly  as 
the  Germans  hoped  by  battleships, 
aircraft  or  submarines,  to  starve  out 
the  British  Islands.  The  consequent 
frame  of  mind  among  thoughtful 
Germans  seems  to  be  not  unlike  that 
of  thoughtful  Northerners  during 
our  Civil  War.  We  felt  a  sense  of 
passionate  resentment  against  the 
British  people  because  they  were 
akin  to  us  in  civilization  and  sup- 
posed to  be  a  lofty  and  high-minded 
people  who  could  sympathize  with 
the  aspirations  of  a  great  nation. 
The  Americans  insisted  that  the 
British  Government  was  bound  to 
take  precautions  against  commerce 
destroyers  such  as  it  had  never  taken 
before.  The  United  States  rolled  up, 
and  once  actually  presented  a  bill  for 
a   thousand   million   dollars   for   the 
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prolongation  of  the  war.  That  fierce 
feeling  which  we  now  see  to  be  not 
wholly  reasonable  lasted  for  thirty-five 
years.  It  was  extinguished  only  by  an 
apology  from  Great  Britain  followed  by 
a  so-called  arbitration  in  which  Great 
Britain  accepted  a  hand  upon  which  she 
must  inevitably  lose  the  game.  Fifteen 
and  a  half  million  dollars  for  the  "Ala- 
bama" claim  were  paid  in  cash,  and 
still  it  was  not  till  the  Spanish  war  of 
1898  that  John  Bull  again  became  the 
favorite  cousin. 

It  looks  now  as  tho  there  would  be  a 
similar  experience  between  Germany 
and  the  United  States.  From  the  first 
week  of  the  war  to  the  present  time  the 
point  of  view  of  the  most  intelligent 
German  subjects  in  the  United  States 
has  been  that  they  were  unwarrantably 
deprived  of  the  natural  sympathy  of 
the  American  people.  This  is  a  serious 
state  of  things  for  America — one  of  the 
most  troublesome  results  of  the  war; 
and  it  is  likely  to  leave  behind  it  a 
legacy   of   international   irritation. 

NEUTRAL    OBLIGATIONS 

Nevertheless  it  is  impossible  for  the 
United  States  to  avoid  this  distressing 
state  of  things.  First  because  it  is  not 
only  bad  moral  policy  to  rob  Peter  in 
order  to  pay  Paul,  but  because  Peter  is 
likely  to  make  himself  heard  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  future.  Still  more  because  it 
is  not  the  duty  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  give  either  physical 
or  moral  support  to  either  side. 

The  United  States  has  trouble  of  its 
own — present  and  impending — and  may 
thank  God  that  it  is  outside  of  the  realm 
of  trenches  and  bombs  and  poisonous 
gases.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  country  to 
stand  solidly  and  continuously  by  the 
great  principle  that  it  has  a  sovereign, 
national  right  to  stay  out  of  a  war  just 
as  much  as  to  go  into  it.  We  cannot 
command  the  great  belligerents  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  nor  can  they  compel 
us  to  take  up  arms.  The  United  States 
has  an  unrivaled  opportunity  to  show 
that  personal  sympathies  with  either 
side  cannot  push  the  Government  from 
its  consistent  duty  of  preventing  mili- 
tary expeditions,  or  the  building  of 
warships,  or  the  enlistment  of  troops, 
within  our  boundaries;  that  it  will  al- 
low no  foreign  ships  of  war  to  make  the 
United  States  their  base  of  operation. 
When  the  war  is  over — for  that  date 
also  is  written  in  the  books  of  the  fates 
— the  United  States  will  have  an  honor- 
able record  in  this  respect.  The  difficul- 
ties of  the  Washington  Government 
during  the  Civil  War,  and  its  insistence 
then  on  more  than  common  neutrality 
on  the  part  of  other  powers,  are  the 
best  examples  for  the  present. 

MEANING    OF    CONTRABAND 

In  spite  of  all  efforts  to  befog  the 
issue  the  United  States  has  a  body  of 
neutral  rights,  to  which  it  is  the  more 
entitled  because  of  its  care  to  fulfil  its 
obligations.  Those  neutral  rights  do  not 
depend  upon  treaties,  or  Hague  Conven- 
tions, or  the  good  nature  of  desperate 
antagonists.  It  lies  in  the  nature  of 
human  society  and  the  organization  of 
states.  The  bottom  principle  in  the  civ- 
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"The  little  red  bull-dog"  on  the  radiators  of  cars  owned 
by  members  of  the  M.  S.  A.  is  highly  respected  by  auto 
thieves.  Inside  of  one  hour  after  the  theft  of  such  car  is 
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Gray  Gearless 

P"^^"^^'*^^^  Row  Boat  Motor 

FITS  ANY  ROWBOAT 

More  Power  -^  ^-  P-  ~  because  it 

has   greater  cylinder 

displacement  than  any  other  portable  ma- 
rine motor  of  the  same  rating,  and  because 
less  power  is  wasted  between  motor  and 
the  wheel. 

The  Gray  Gearless  is  made  by  a 
responsible  and  experienced  Marine 
Engine  building  concern.  There  is  service 
and  responsibility  behind  it. 

The  Gray  Gearless  is  the  lightest  portable  motot~ 

(or  ils  power  on  the  market.  The  crank  case  is  made  o( 
aluminum.  The  main  bearings  are  strong,  long,  liberal, 
and  are  interchangeable.  This  means  long  life. 
Bearings  are  easily  renewable — in  mo't  other 
portable  motors  it  would  be  necessary  to  buy  anew 
machine  when  the  bearings  wear.  Runs  in 
either  direction. 

The  Flexible  Shaft  Drive  is  the  strongest 
part  of  the  motor.  This  transmission  is  the  big, 
strong,  and  mechanical  feature.  Made  of  Chrome 
Vanadium,  heat  treated;  maximum  strength, 
250,000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

All  bevel  gears  are  done  away  with,  no  wasted 
power  from  this  source.  The  big,  cumbersome  speed  retarded, 
containing  hubs  are  also  dispensed  with. 

The  strong  and  smoother  power  of  the  wonderful  Gray  Geerlets 
motor  is  tranmitted  to  the  propeller  shaft  by  a  wear-resisting 
Vanadium  flex  ibie  drive  shaft.  Each  one  is  tested  to  transmit  7  H.  P. 
The  propeller  is  the  weedless  type  suitable  for  use  in 
either  fresh  or  salt  water.  No  supporting  projections,  pinions  and 
racks  to  catch  weeds.  The  Gray  Gearless  is  a  racr  winner;  it 
drives  your  boat  faster  than  is  possible  with  other  portable  boat 
motors. 


Price  F.  0.  B.  Detroit 

$55.00 


This  price  includes  the  complete  motor,  readv  to 
attach  and  operate;  also  ignition  equipment, 
including  high-grade  spark  plug  and  spark  plug 
protector,  battery  box,  battery  set,  spark  coil 
and  switch.      Magneto,  if  desired,  $10.00  extra. 


Be  An  Agent  for  this  motor. 
Men  wanted  in  every  locality 
to  sell  the  Gray  Gearless. 
Write  today. 


Book  of 
172  Boats  to 
Select  From 

FIFTY  LEADING  BOAT  BUILDERS  have  joined  with  the  Gray  Motor  Co.  in 
issuing  a  catalog  of  Specialized  Boats — specialty  of  each  concern  from  a  16  ft.  fishing 
launch  at  $103.00  to  a  beautiful  mahogany  express  runabout  with  every  ingenious  device 
that  modern  thought  has  developed  in  a  boat,  with  a  self-starting  6-cylinder  GRAY 
motor,  complete  in  every  detail  for  $2300.00— or  a  snug,  safe,  roomy  little  cruiser  with  all 
the  comforts  of  a  home — 172  boats  that  you  ciioose  from.  Write  for  this  catalog  today, 
sent  free.  We  make  it  easy  f  jr  you  to  find  just  the  boat  you  want,  at  the  price  you  want  to 
pay,  and  in  the  locality  you  wish  to  buy   it  in,   with  a  GUARANTEED  motor  installed. 

Gray  Marine  Motors 

3  to  50  H.  P.       1   to  6  Cylinder. 

You  can  have  a  1915  guaranteed  Gray  Motor  with  all  the  new  features  in  your  boat 
for  the  least  outlay  of  money.  Complete  line  of  2  and  4  cycle  motors.  "There's  a  Gray 
for  Every  Boat."      Gray's  are  cheapest  in  the  long  run.     Write  for  catalog. 


Gray  2  cycles  sold  as  complete  outfit  (ready  to  in- 
stall). The  3H.  P..  single  cylin-  tCC;  comnlet^ 
der   Model  "U,"  sells  for     -         .  ipOO  Complete 


Gray  4   cycles  sold    either    as    complete    unit    power 
plains  or    bare    engines.      Price,    tfJI  CC    and 
depending  on   equipment     -         -    «P  *  ^-'^^    upwards 


GRAY  MOTOR  COMPANY,  556  Gray  Motor  Bldg.,  Detroit 


A  MESSAGE  TO   PARENTS 

If  Education  is  to  be  preparation  for  complete  living,  boys  and 
girls  must  be  led  ta  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  vital  interests,  move- 
ments and  events  of  the  present.  No  one  is  fitted  to  take  his  place  as 
an  American  citizen  and  voter  unless  he  has  an  intelligent  understand- 
ing of  modern,  national,  political  and  social  problems.  It  is  surpris- 
ing to  see  how  many  students  are  uninformed  on  the  most  common- 
place news  of  the  day.  These  students  are  not  really  to  be  blamed,  for 
most  of  them  have  not  been  given  the  proper  advice  and  gviidance. 

Give  Them  The  Independent 


ilized  world  is  that  peace  and  commer- 
cial intercourse  are  normal  among-  na- 
tions, and  that  no  two  powers  are  re- 
quired to  become  enemies  because  one 
of  them  is  engaged  in  war. 

We  seem  to  forget  that  the  ships  of 
the  United  States  and  other  neutrals 
have  the  same  right  to  sail  the  seas  and 
to  enter  the  ports  of  all  belligerents  as 
tho  there  were  no  war  going  on — sub- 
ject only  to  the  principle  that  neutrals 
must  not  interfere  with  actual  military 
and  naval  operations.  Mines  are  now  the 
ordinary  defense  of  seacoasts  and  neu- 
trals must  take  every  precaution 
against  them  when  approaching  a  coast 
or  entering  a  port;  and  an  area  wheve 
a  sea  fight  is  going  on  is  not  a  suitable 
place  for  merchant  steamers  of  any 
kind.  With  those  exceptions  there  are 
only  two  substantial  limitations  on  neu- 
tral trade.  The  first  of  these  is  contra- 
band— a  term  which  every  student  of 
international  law  thought  he  understood 
until  the  present  war.  The  reason  for 
seizing  contraband  is  simply  that  it  is 
a  direct  participation  in  land  and  sea 
operations.  Altho  by  the  custom  of  na- 
tions no  government  is  bound  to  prevent 
the  shipment  of  contraband,  no  govern- 
ment will  protect  it  once  outside  its 
ports  or  make  any  reclamation  for  its 
capture,  if  it  be  truly  contraband. 

The  crux  with  regard  to  contraband 
is  the  list  of  contraband  articles.  And 
here  the  only  question  is  whether  the 
cargoes  do  actually  and  directly  aid  the 
recipient  to  carry  on  hostilities.  The 
suggestion  of  the  English  that  cotton 
ought  to  be  contraband  because  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  cotton  shipped 
might  be  transformed  into  explosives  is 
ridiculously  far-fetched.  Copper  seems 
to  be  a  necessity  for  making  of  muni- 
tions, and  perhaps  might  be  added. 
Petrol  is  obviously  likely  under  present 
conditions  to  be  used  in  the  field;  but 
what  about  steel  without  which  guns 
could  not  be  cast  and  automobiles  could 
not  be  built?  Upon  this  whole  question 
of  the  list  the  State  Department  has 
been  weak,  for  while  manfully  protest- 
ing against  delays  and  exasperations  in 
the  proceedings  on  vessels  seized  on  the 
basis  of  contraband,  it  has  never  form- 
ally protested  against  the  ever-expand- 
ing British  list  of  contraband;  it  has 
never  clearly  applied  the  touchstone  of 
actual  military  use  to  the  articles  held 
up  by  the  British;  and  it  has  once  in- 
cautiously admitted  the  "law  of  neces- 
sity" as  a  valid  reason  for  altering  the 
ordinary  practises  of  international  law. 

MEANING    OF    BLOCKADE 

In  the  discussions  of  blockade  also, 
there  has  been  a  hesitancy  to  base  the 
position  of  the  United  States  on  the 
solid  ground  of  the  real  nature  of  block- 
ade. It  is  a  very  common  practise  of 
war  to  invest  a  port  by  sea,  partly  to 
cut  off  its  commerce,  partly  to  prevent 
supplies  reaching  the  coast— always  as 
a  positive,  active  military  measure.  The 
United  States  during  the  Civil  War 
captured  vessels  anywhere  on  the  high 
seas  bound  to  the  ports  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  because  outside  each  of 
those  ports  it  had  a  competent  block- 
ading squadron. 
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That  was  the  sort  of  blockade  which 
it  was  supposed  the  immense  Britisn 
fleet  would  institute  against  the  Ger- 
man coast,  and  the  United  States  would 
never  for  a  moment  have  questioned  the 
capture  of  ships  bound  to  actually  in- 
vested ports.  For  reasons  best  known 
to  themselves  the  British  have  not 
thought  it  prudent  to  establish  such 
forces  off  the  coast.  They  do  not  feel 
physically  able  to  keep  up  such  a  block- 
ade. Having  failed  therefore  in  what 
was  supposed  to  be  its  obvious  method 
of  attack.  Great  Britain  has  now  de- 
clared a  blockade  which  is  not  a  block- 
ade. 

The  American  Government  has  offi- 
cially admitted  to  England  that  "the 
methods  of  modern  naval  warfare  .  .  . 
may  make  the  former  means  of  main- 
taining a  blockade  a  physical  impossi- 
bility." Then  instead  of  drawing  the 
logical  deduction  that  if  a  blockade  is 
a  physical  impossibility  it  can  neither 
be  instituted  or  respected,  our  Govern- 
ment accepts  the  new  kind  of  blockade, 
which  is  practically  the  closing  of  the 
English  Channel  and  the  water  routes 
to  the  north  of  the  British  Islands 
which  had  for  uncounted  ages  been  the 
common  property  of  mankind.  A  neu- 
tral vessel  entering  the  North  Sea 
without  the  consent  of  Great  Bi-itain 
in  no  way  interferes  with  British  war- 
fare. The  action  of  the  British  and  Ger- 
man Governments  in  declaring  areas  on 
the  high  seas  to  be  "military  areas"  or 
"zones  of  war"  has  no  more  justification 
than  it  would  be  to  hold  that  the  Straits 
of  Belle  Isle  or  the  channel  between  Key 
West  and  Cuba  were  no  longer  open  for 
American  commerce. 

PROTECTION  OF  NEUTRAL  RIGHTS 

To  protect  these  rights  which  have 
been  so  wantonly  violated  by  two  great 
powers  is  a  hard  matter.  Certainly  the 
United  States  could  protest  with  vastly 
more  effect  if  it  had  a  navy  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ger- 
many— that  is,  a  navy  including  a  num- 
ber of  fast  and  massive  dreadnoughts 
and  also  including  a  large  flotilla  of  de- 
stroyers and  of  submarines,  and  a  suit- 
able aerial  contingent.  The  friendship 
and  the  trade  and  good  will  of  the 
United  States  are  worth  having,  but 
not  .sufficiently  so  to  protect  our  inter- 
ests in  a  time  of  crisis.  The  United 
States  is  standing  up  as  the  champion 
of  the  neutral  world,  and  is  maintain- 
ing principles  which  would  otherwise  go 
under.  Nevertheless  nine  months  of  war 
have  been  a  sufficient  proof  that  un- 
armed neutrality  is  a  steam  launch  in 
a  cyclone.  However  sound  or  seaworthy, 
the  most  it  can  expect  is  to  live  thru 
the  storm. 


WOMEN  AND  WAR 

The  Dowager  Empress  of  Russia  is 
said  to  be  using  the  plan  that  American 
suffragists  found  so  remunerative  on 
Sacrifice  Day,  the  proceeds  of  this  Rus- 
sian Melting  Pot  to  go  to  the  Red  Cross. 

Dr.  Dorothy  Smyley  is  one  of  the  few 
women  in  the  English  army.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  British  Royal  Army  Medical 
Corps  she  was  ordered  to  report  for 
service  with  the  British  troops. 


\%    - 


If  a  King's  Doctor  told 
you  to  take  Sanatogen — 

you  \vould  be  impressed — for  you  know  that  a  King's  Doctor 
must  be  a  man  of  highest  professional  standing.  You  would 
take  Sanatogen  feeling  confident  that  it  would  do  the  things 
promised;  give  you  fresh  vigor,  fortify  your  system  as  no 
other  tonic  could. 

Now  it  is  a  fact  that  the  private  physicians  to  seven  Em- 
perors and  Kings,  after  personal  observation  of  its  effects, 
have  endorsed  Sanatogen  in  writing.  (See,  for  instance, 
the     accompanying    letters     of    Dr.    Ott    and     Dr.    Kuhn.) 

So  you  see  a  king's  physician  might  rec- 
ommend Sanatogen  to  you,  if  you  could 
consult  him — indeed  there  are  over  21,000 
practicing  physicians  ■who  would  tell  you 
to  take  Sanatogen,  because  they  all  have 
written  us,  some  telling  of  its  power  to 
strengthen  the  nerves,  others  of  its  power 
to  enrich  the  blood  and  upbuild  the  sys- 
tem, and  still  others  of  its  wonderful  quali- 
ties as  an  aid  to  digestion. 

Such  are  the  credentials  of  Sanatogen — 
they  should,  they  must  convince  you  that 
Sanatogen  has  a  service  to  perform  in 
your  case. 

Sanatogen  is  sold  by  good  druggists 
everj'where  in  three  sizes  from  ^i-oo   "P- 


Dr.  Ernest  Ott. 

Late  King  Edward's  phy- 
Bician.  Mai'ienbad. writes; 
I  have  been  usiug  Sanato- 
gen for  a  number  of  years  in 
my  practice  with  excellent 
results.  These  results  have 
been  notably  good  in  the 
case  of  elderly  people  when 
it  was  desirable  to  build  up 
the  strength,  to  stimulate 
bodily  functions,  and  to  im- 
prove the  circulatioa  of  the 
blood." 

Dr.  Conrad  Kuhn, 

Physician  to  the  Couit  of 
H.  I-  M  ,  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  writes: 
"I  have  had  the  very  best  re- 
sults from  Sanatogen  in  the 
treatment  of  frail,  anaemic 
children  and  patients  suf- 
fering from  wasting  dis- 
eases." 


Grand  Prize  International  Congress  of  Medicine,  London,  1913 


SANATO  GEN 

ENDORSED     BY    OVER    21, COO    PHYSICIANS 


for  Elbert  Hubbard's  new  book — "Health  in  the  Making."  Written  in  his  attractive 
manner  and  filled  with  his  shrewd  philosophy  together  with  capital  advice  on  Sana- 
togen, health  and  contentment.  It  is  FREE.  Tear  this  off  as  a  reminder  to  Address 
THE    BAUER   CHEMICAL  CO.,  26-R  Irving  Place,  New  York. 


Til  is   cut  is   Style 

$14  (24-inch) 


S  Light  Weight   Suit   Case 


Vacation  Luggage 

Space   Saving — Long   Weiring 


Send  for 
Illustrated  Booklet 


Crouch    & 

Fitzgerald 

14  West  40th  St.       154  Fifth  Ave.  at  20th  St. 
1/7    Broadwav,    New    York. 


(18-inch)    $17 
Tiii<;  cut  is  Style  88X  Hand  Bag  for  Men 
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INFORMATION     ! 


The  Independent  invites  inquiries  from  its  readers,  and  will  gladly  answer 
all  questions  pertaining  to  Travel  for  pleasure,  health  or  business ;  the 
best  hotels,  large  and  small ;  the  best  routes  to  reach  them,  and  the  cost ; 
trips  by  land  and  sea ;  tours  domestic  and  foreign.  This  Department 
under     the     supervision     of     the     BERTHA     RUFFNER     HOTEL 


IS 


BUREAU,  widely  and  favorably  known  because  of  the  personal  knowl- 
edge possessed  by  its  management  regarding  hotels  everywhere.  Offices  at 
Hotel  McAlpin,  Broadway  and  34th  street.  New  York,  and  Hotel  Stewart, 
San  Francisco,  Cal..  wliere  personal  inquiry  may  be  made.  Address 
inquiries    by    mail    to    INFORMATION,   The   Independent,   New   York. 


lilllillllllH 


THE  AMERICAN  NAUHEIM  ^?l 


ly  American  "Cure"  Giving  the  Nauheim 
with    a    Natural,    lodo-ferruginous    Radio- 
active   Brine. 


A  Mineral  Springs  Health  Resort  and 
Hotel.  Open  All  The  Year.  Five 
Minutes'     Walk     From    Watkins    Glen. 

Midway  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  tlie  Hvidson.  A  Thousand  Miles  of  Good  Roads  radiate 
through  tlie  Lake  Region.  Automobiling.  Boating.  Fishing,  Music,  Dancing.  Well-kept  and 
sporty   Golf  Course,  Tennis  Co\nts.   Putting  Greens. 

are  given  under  the  direction  ot  physicians.       Complete  Hydrotherapeutic    Mechanical  and 
Electrical  Equipment.     For  the  treatment  of  heart  disease,  rheumatism,  jout,  diabetes,  obes- 
ity, neuralgia,  digestive  disorders,  anemia,  neurasthenia,  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  liver 
and  kidneys,  we  oiler  advantages  unsurpassed  in  this  country  or  Europe. 

For  descriptive  booklets  address  WM.  E.  LEFFINGWELL,  President.  Vatkins,  N.  Y.,  on  Seneca  Lake 


The  GLEN  SPRINGS 


THE  BATHS 
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Absolutely 


Fireproof 


BUCKWOOD 


INN 


Now 
open 

SHAWNEE-ON-DELAWARE.    PENN. 

A  Summer  Home  for  Discrimi- 
nating People.  .\11  Outdoor  .\muse- 
ments  at  their  best — Tennis.  Boat- 
ing, Fishing,  Motoring,  Riding, 
Mountain  Trails.  Attractive  Cot- 
tages to  rent.  Home  of  the  fa- 
mous  Shawnee    Couutrv    Club's 

GOLF  COURSE 

Invitation  Open  Tournament,    Amateurs 

and  Professionals.  June  9-10. 
.T.    EDMUND    KRDMBHOLZ.^ 
.  N.  Y.  Office :  23  W.  42na  St. 
'Phone   Bryant  370 


MONOMONOCK  INN,  Caldwell,  N.  J. 

An  exceptional  hotel.  Most  attractive  and  healthful 
location.  Elevation  500  feet.  20  miles  from 
New  York.  25  acres  grounds.  Golf.  Tennis. 
OPENS  MAY  28.     Special   rates  for  June. 

ALBERT   A.    LEROY,    Manager. 


WILLIAMSTOWN 

BERKSHIRE   HILLS.  MASSACHUSETTS 

THE  GREYLOCK  S?e^n 

At  the  Western  end  of   the  Mohawk  Trail 

SEND   FOR   COPY   OF 

"WiLLIAMSTOWN    THE    VILLAGE    BeAUTIFUL" 


Quaint  Cape  Cod 

Warm  Sea-Bathing,  Fishing, 
Sailing,  Golf,  Motoring, 
Tennis,   Horseback  Riding 

Shore  Country 

Clean,  sandy  beaches  where  children 
may  splash  about  in  warm  shzdiows. 

Every  Breeze  an   Ocean  Breeze 

"Quaint  Cape  Cod"  or  "Buzzards  Bay" 

Illustrated     booklets:     write     Advertising 
Department.  Room  469,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.R. 


DEAIV       HOUSE 

LAKE   MAHOPAC,    PUTNAM    CO.,    N.    Y. 
OPENS  MAY  28.— Old-established  Summer  Resort, 
pleasantly    located,    commodious   lawns,    running   to 
lake;    fine    shade    trees.      GARAGE.      Booklet.      A. 
H.  DEAN,  Prop. 


M 


HHAWIf  '*''' Lake.  Capacity  125,  Latest  eqaip- 
\/On  IT  I\  ment,  electricity,  ruDDing  water 
-,    ^  every  room.    Garage. 

ip- Cottages    C.S.  Longstaff,         Old  Forge,  N.  Y. 


Ross  Health  Resort  and  Arborlea  Inn 

IN  THE  PINES  OF  LONG  ISLAND.  Valuable  for  those  need- 
ing quiet  and  rest  in  the  counrry.  Resident  nurse  and  physicians. 
Write  for  liooklet.  Teleplione  5M,  Brennvood.  Address  Ross 
Health  Resort,  Brentwood,  L.  I. 


THE  SPA  SANATORIUM 

A.  I.  Thayer.  M.D.,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.,  near  SaratograSpringrs. 
Refined,  homelike,  \\e\l  equipped.  New  bath  house,  swimming 
pool.     Electric  and  Nauheim  baths.     Booklets. 

EASTON  SANITARIUM. 

For  treatment  of  Elderly  People  needing  skilled 
care  and  attention:  also  for  nervous  and  mentally 
ill.  Superior  location.  Visit  here  before  select- 
ing a  place  elsewhere,  or  call  up  Dr.  Kinney  for 
particulars.       Phone   166.    Easton,    Pa. 


Cheating  in  Weights  and  Measures 

BY   BISHOP  HATHAWAY 

"Don't  go  elsewhere  to  be  cheated. 
Come  here,"  was  one  enterprising 
tradesman's  unintentionally  enlighten- 
ing advertisement.  There  are  many  oth- 
ers who  follow  his  policy  and  use  short 
weights  and  measures,  if  they  do  not 
imitate  his  frankness. 

Perhaps  the  most  prone  to  cheat  is 
the  sharp  butcher;  he  has  more  ways 
and  chances.  His  is  a  spring  scale  with 
round  face  and  pan  beneath.  A  common 
trick  is  to  stick  fat  under  the  pan  to 
make  the  hand  stand  ahead.  He  kneads 
it  in  under  the  rim.  Fat  is  the  handiest; 
sometimes  wax,  tallow,  putty,  an  iron 
strip,  a  nut  or  a  screw,  whatever  can 
be  slipt  off  when  detected. 

He  may  have  the  scale  hanging  so 
high  you  can't  see  in  the  pan,  with  an 
iron  ring  inside,  covered  with  feathers, 
if  he  is  a  chicken  butcher.  It  can  be 
brushed  off  or  slipt  into  the  pocket.  If 
you  are  buying  fish,  there  are  three  or 
four  ounces  you  pay  for  and  don't  get. 
He  blandly  empties  them  out  as 
"schmutz"  when  the  scale  is  tested.  The 
vegetable  man  has  a  heavy  paper  in  the 
pan  or  a  bunch  of  bills  may  be  filed  on 
the  hook  with  a  nut  hid  in  them. 

To  permanently  set  the  scale  fast,  as 
we  say,  he  bends  the  hand  ahead.  He 
can't  bend  it  back  again  quickly,  under 
the  glass  face  of  the  dial,  so  he  has  a 
screw  adjuster  on  the  side  which  he 
can  turn  up  and  back  instantly.  Half  a 
turn,  the  hand  moves  four  ounces  or 
more.  To  weigh  short,  turn  up;  right 
again  after  the  sale.  The  so-called  fam- 
ily scale  is  this  type,  a  little  square- 
shaped  instrument,  with  the  screw  on 
top  under  the  pan. 

Weighing  the  hand  is  a  trick  of 
butchers,  not  so  much  of  grocers.  The 
butcher  weighs  a  piece  of  meat  and 
leaves  his  hand  on  as  he  reads  the 
weight,  standing  meantime  between  you 
and  the  scale.  If  he  is  caught,  it  was 
accidental.  Or  he  drops  the  meat  on 
and  reads  as  the  hand  shakes.  The  cus- 
tomer can't  read  a  bouncing  scale  and 
rather  than  be  called  "a  cheap  skate" 
won't  ask. 

The  trick  of  giving  a  certain  money 
worth  when  weight  is  asked,  is  a  cheat 
on  its  face.  A  customer  asks  for  two 
pounds  at  twenty  cents,  and  is  given 
thirty-eight  cents  worth.  If  he  insists, 
the  butcher  says  he  can't  cut  fine 
enough.  If  actual  weight  is  read  a  frac- 
tion over,  charged  for,  the  customer  is 
none  the  wiser.  It  is  a  mode  of  small 
scalping,  but  it  brings  certain  and  large 
gain  on  the  whole. 

The  computation  scale  is  a  new  kind, 
where  the  weight  is  shown  on  a  chart, 
and  alongside,  the  price,  or  computa- 
tion. The  older  makes  had  the  objec- 
tionable feature  that  the  chart  was 
made  so  the  same  price  was  shown  for, 
say,  eight,  nine,  and  ten  ounces.  If  ten 
cents  was  the  right  price  for  te«  ounces, 
the  same  was  marked  for  nine  and  eight 
ounces,  always  in  the  butcher's  favor. 

A  computing  scale  company  formerly 
put  out  this  advertisement: 

Can  you  do  this?  Buy  twenty  pounds 
pork  loins  at  nine  cents  a  pound,  retail 
them  to  your  trade  at  the  same  price  and 
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QUEEN  OF  SEA  TRIPS" 

Excursion  Fares 

Boston  and  Jacksonville  -       -  $45.00 

Boston  and  Norfolk     -       -       -  22. OO 

Philadelphia  and  Boston  -       -  21. OO 

Philadelphia  and  Jacksonville  39.00 

Baltimore  and  Boston         -       -  25. OO 

Baltimore  and  Jacksonville     -  35. OO 

Including     meals     and     stateroom     berth      on 
steamer.      Fine   steamers.      Best   service. 

Send  for   particulars. 
MERCHANTS  &  MINERS  TRANS.  CO. 

W.    P.    TuR.vER,    G.    p.    A.,    Baltimore,    Md. 
"Finest    Coastwise    Trips   in    the    World." 


T§Bcrmuaa 

Golf,  Tennis,  Boating,  Bathing  and  Cycling 

Tours  Include  Hotels,  Shore  Excursions 
Lowest  Rates 

Twin  Screw  8.  S.  "BERMTJDIAN,"  10,518  tons 
displacement.  Electric     ians,     wireless    teleeraphy. 

Fastest,  neTsreBt  and  only  Steamer  landing 
passengers  at  the  dock  in  Bermuda  without 
transfer. 

For  illustrated  pamphlets  with  inlormation  apply  to 

A.  E.  OUTERBRIDGE  &  CO.,  Agents  Quebec 
8.  S.  Co.,  Ltd.,  29  Broadway,  New  York. 
THOS.  COOK  et  SON,  245  Broadway,  or  any 

Ticket  Agent. 


ROUND    THE    WORLD   TOURS 

The  Best  Regular  Services 
to  EGYPT,  INDIA,  CHINA, 
PHILIPPINES,  JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEA- 
LAND. Round  World  Trips 
and  Winter  Tours  in  INDIA. 
PENINSULAR  &  ORIEN- 
TAL S.N.  CO. 

Full  information  from 

CUNARD  LINE.  24  State  St.,  N.  Y. 


OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR 

POCONO  MANOR  COTTAGE 

Pocono  Msunor  ::  Pennsylvania 

(Pocono  Summit  Station,  D.,  L.  S:  W.   R.  R.) 

Spring  in  the  mountains  with  a 
wealth  of  laurel,  arbutus  and  rhodo- 
dendron is  well  nigh  ideal. 

Add  to  this,  glorious  days  of  motor- 
ing, golfing  and  trout  fishing,  with  cozy 
evenings  by  a  hospitable  fireside.  Com- 
fort without  extravagance,  with  Quaker 
hospitality — this  is  Pocono  Manor. 

M.  L.  Dengler.  Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 


SUMMER    CAMPS 


CAMP  YUKON   ""ANr 

Lake  Cobbosseecontee,  Maine  YOUNG  MEN 

July   1st  to  September  7th 


w-^rn 


A  (ully  equipped   boys'    camp   with   buildings  and 
lenls  and  every  facility  for  sport  on  land  and  water 

FRANK    D.    SMITH,    Director 

Director  Riverside  Outing  Club,  N.  V.  City 

203  West    One    Hundred  and  Second  Street 

Telephone  2453  Riverside 

Camp  Address,  Winthrop,  Maine 
Telephone   132-12   Winthrop 


get  your  money  back?  We  can  on  our  scale 
and  make  you  three  per  cent  profit  besides. 
If  your  business  amounts  to  $10  a  day 
sales  we  can  earn  you  thirty  cents  in  frac- 
tions you  don't  get  now. 

The  fractions  earned  was  the  over- 
charge at  ten  cents  for  eight  ounces, 
when  the  right  price  was  ten  cents  for 
ten  ounces. 

When  you  pass  a  store  and  see  a  tin 
quart  in  a  box  of  cranberries,  you  see 
one  of  the  commonest  cheats  in  gro- 
ceries. Berries  are  a  dry  commodity, 
but  they  are  being  measured  in  a  liquid 
quart.  A  liquid  quart  is  ten  cubic  inches 
less  than  a  dry  quart,  so  berries  sold 
in  a  liquid  quart  are  short  by  as  much 
as  a  heaping  cupful.  Dry  measures  are 
usually  made  of  wood  and  liquid  meas- 
ures of  metal  or  papier  mache. 

The  most  elusive  cheater  is  the  ped- 
dler, here  today,  away  tomorrow.  He 
can't  be  gotten  to  court  except  by  ar- 
rest. If  he  is  reported  civilly,  he  gives 
a  wrong  name  and  finds  a  new  place. 
Or  if  his  sawed  and  filled  weights  are 
seized,  he  loses  himself  in  the  crowd 
and  then  gets  more. 

The  customer  has  three  ways  of  safe- 
guarding himself  from  all  these  dis- 
honest devices.  The  municipal  bureau 
of  weights  and  measures  does  its  part 
in  condemning  false  scales  and  meas- 
ures before  they  can  be  put  into  use. 
The  city  inspectors  of  weights  and 
measures  watch  the  tradesmen  and  try 
to  prevent  them  from  introducing  any 
system  of  cheating  in  their  daily  busi- 
ness. But  the  customer  must  supplement 
these  agencies  by  careful,  personal  su- 
pervision and  check  up  the  goods  he 
buys  for  accurate  count  and  weight. 


WHAT  THE  WAR  COST 

The  financial  resources  of  the  war- 
ring countries  and  the  war  debts  that 
will  have  been  created  have  been  made 
the  subject  of  careful  investigation  by 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  at  Washington.  Some  of 
the  results  are: 

1.  Per  capita  debt  July  1, 1914   July  1, 1915 

Great  Britain $72  $106 

Germany 18  57 

France 166  212 

Belgium    17  114 

Austria-Hungary .  .    35  83 

Russia 15  36 

Serbia .44  88 

2.  War  Loans 

Great  Britain $1,560,000,000 

France 1,815,000.000 

Germany   2.600.000,000 

Belgium 130,000,000 

Austria-Hungary 1.815,000.000 

Russia 2.600.000,000 

Serbia 1.30,000,000 

Total    $10,650,000,000 

3.  Daily  Cost 

England    $7,500,000 

France    8,750,000 

Germany 12,500,000 

Austria-Hungary 8,7.50,000 

Russia    12,500,000 


CRICKET 

Cricket,  chirping  in  tlie  autumn  twilight, 

Little  kinsman. 

I,  like  you.  the  unknown  path  must  follow 

Into  darkness. 

Would  I  might,  with  your  ecstatic  buoyance, 

Fare  forth  singing  I 

(Houghton   Mifflin). 
— From   Poems,  by   Clinton   Scollard 


$Q  a  Box 


3 


Shirts  and  neckties  by  mail  for 
what  you   pay  for  shirts  alone 

Send  us  your  name  and  address  emd  we  will  ship 
C.  O.  D.  $3  and  Parcel  Post  a  box  of  three  DURO 
shirts  with  three  hzuidsome  neckties  to  match. 
DURO  shirts  are  guaranteed  to  wear  six  months 

without  shrinking,  fading  or  ripping  or  new  shirts  free. 
Made  of  fine  white  percale  with  neat  stripes  of  blue,  black 
and  lavender.  One  of  each  color  to  the  box.  Cut  in  the 
popular  coacetyle,  cuffs  attached,  hand  laundered  and  very 
fashionable.  Sizes  14  to  17.  Ties  are  stylish  wide  end 
four-in-hands.  Order  today.  Your  money  back  if  they 
fail  to  please  you.  Highest  bank  references  and  this 
magazine. 

Goodell  S  Co..  Order  Room  354. 158  E.  34th  St..  N.  Y.  City 


TEAR  THIS  OFF  AND  MAIL  TODAY 


Name. 


Address . 


CAMP  HANOUM  FOR  GIRLS 

On  Breezy  Tbetf ord  Hill,  Vermont 

WHAT  WE  DO— Ride  horseback,  swim,  canoe 
on  lake  and  river,  "gyps.v"  through  the  White 
and  Green  Mountains,  make  baskets,  pottery,  jew- 
elry and  simple  gowns,  learn  the  trees,  birds  and 
stars,  dance  and  sing  and  give  a  festival.  Illus- 
trated book.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  CHARLES  HUBERT 
F.VRNSWORTH,  Box  I,  Teachers'  College.  Colum- 
bia   University,   New   York   City. 

TAMP  nir  PHHK  FAIRT.ee  lake.  VT.  p.  o..  South 
V//llTir  DIU  rillti  Fairlee.  Vt.,  It.R.  Station.  Ely,  Vt. 
Ideal  home  summer  canip  for  girls,  aged  twelve  to  sixteen  years' 
All  camp  sports  (under  competent  supervision),  classes  in  art 
metal  work,  basketry,  folk  dancing,  etc.  Special  outing  trips  to 
White  Mountain  points.  All  under  personal  caxe  of  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
H.  J.  Wyckoff.  Norwich,  Conn.  \\'rite  to  Nonvich,  Conn.,  for 
illustrated  booklet. 

SAFE  HARBOR      FOR  RENT 
FURNISHED  COTTAGE 

.\ii  attractive  country  house,  beautifully  located 
on  Polpis  Harbor.  5  bedrooms,  living-room  (open 
fireplace),  dining-room  and  kitchen;  bath,  run- 
ning water;  man's  room  over  stable.  Safe  bath- 
ing and  boat  included.  Grand  for  children.  $300 
for  season.  Send  for  picture  and  particulars. 
G.   H.   Bttoton,   Slasconset,    Mass. 


Nantucket  Island 


C^W' 


RITING  THE  PHOTOPLAY 


Ur.Ueds 


A  practical  course  of  twenty  lessons  in  the 
ttcfiniqu^  of  the  photoptay,  tiugbt  by  Arthur  l.««ils.  Editor, 
The  PaoTOPLAT  Acmoa-      2b'y-pagt  catalo^ut  free. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
Department  103,  Springfield,  IMass. 


THE  BOYS  AND 
GIRLS 

and  their  parents  who 
read  The  Independent 
are  now  seeking  informa- 
tion regarding  the  most 
desirable 

SUMMER  CAMPS 

You  will  reach  them 
quickly  and  cheaply  thru 
The  Independent's  adver- 
tising columns. 
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An  Income  Of 


Si 


% 


may  be  secured  by 
distributing  your 
purchases  to  include: 
Bonds  of  a  Government,  State, 
Railroad  Terminal  and  a 
seasoned    Public     Utrlity. 

Ask  for  Lettn-  5-'^' 

IRedmond  &(I[q. 


33  Pine  St. 


New  York 


TRUSTEE'S  SALE 

For  beiielit  of  creditors,  $200,000  Jewelry  Stock 
of  Baunian  Jewelry  Company,  of  Chicago, Charles 
Shongood,  Auctioneer,  will  sell  on  Friday,  May 
28th,  1915,  commencing  at  10.30  a.  m.,  at  539 
Broadway,  New  York  City:  Gold  Jewelry,  finest 
line  ever  offered,  including  gold  mesh  bags,  van- 
ity cases,  pins,  rings,  lavallieres,  bracelets,  etc. 
Sterling  Silver,  flat  and  hollow  ware,  novelties 
and  large  pieces.  Diamonds,  consisting  of  plati- 
num mounted  and  single  stones,  ranging  from  \i 
to  5  karats  in  iinusu.il  tiuantities.  Watches,  large 
line  of  high  grade  watches,  such  as  Howards, 
Hamiltons,  Groens,  repeaters,  stop-watches,  etc., 
also  an  exceptionally  tine  line  of  ladies'  bracelet 
watches.  To  be  sold  absolutely  without  limit  or 
reserve.     By  order  of  Franklin  N.  Wood,  trustee. 


OFFICE    OF 
FEDERAL    MINING    AND    SMELTING    CO. 
32  Broadway,   New  York,  May  17,   1915. 
A   dividi'iKi    of    One    (1%)    per   cent,    oil    tbi'    I'ro- 
ferrcd   stock   of   this  Company    has   today    lioi'ii   de- 
clared,   payable   June    15,    1915.    to    stocklioldiMS    of 
record  at  the  close  of  business  ou  May  24,   1915. 
P.    R.    FORAKBR.    -Vssistant    Secretary 

MERGENTHALER   LINOTYPE   CO. 

New  York,  May  18,  1915. 
.\  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  2Vj  per  cent. 
ou  the  capital  stock  of  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company  will  be  paid  ou  June  30,  1915,  to  the 
stockholders  of  record  as  tbey  appear  at  the  close 
of  business  on  June  5,  1915.  The  transfer  books 
will  not   be   closed. 

FRED'K  J.    WARBURTON,   Treasurer 

CITY  AND  SUBURBAN  HOMES  CO. 

15  WEST    38TH   ST. 

New  York,  May  17,  1915. 
At  a  meeting  held  this  dav  a  dividend  of  TWO 
PER  CENT,  payable  out  of  the  net  earnings  for 
the  SIX  MONTHS  ENDING  .\pril  30.  1915.  was 
declared  on  the  capital  stock  issued  of  this  com- 
pany, and  ordered  paid  on  .Tone  4th  next  to  stock- 
holders  of    record   on   .Tune    1,    1915. 

ISA.\C   N.    SELIGMAN,    Treasurer 


To  Rent  or  Sell  your  Real 
Estate,  to  get  boys  and  girls 
for  your  Camping  Party,  to 
complete  your  Touring  Party, 
use  the  advertising  columns  of 
The  Independent. 


THE   MARKET 
PLACE 


THE   MARKET    FOR   SECURITIES 

In  the  securities  market,  the  reac- 
tion which  began  when  the  American 
ship  "Gulflight"  was  attacked  by  a 
German  submarine,  and  was  sharply 
emphasized  after  the  sinking  of  the 
"Lusitania,"  has  been  followed  now  by 
great  dulness,  with  an  advance  of 
prices  in  the  closing  days  of  last  week. 
In  the  week's  first  three  days,  the  mar- 
ket was  neglected  because  investors  and 
traders  were  waiting  for  Germany's 
reply  to  our  Government's  note  con- 
cerning the  "Lusitania."  Transactions 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  were 
in  the  neighborhood  of  only  200,000 
shares  a  day.  The  million-share  days 
which  made  the  month  of  April  a  mem- 
orable one  in  the  history  of  the  Ex- 
change were  not  forgotten,  but  there 
was  no  indication  that  such  activity 
could  be  expected  in  May. 

The  recovery  and  advance  shown  in 
the  last  three  days  of  the  week — with 
363,000  shares  sold  in  the  two  hours' 
session  of  Saturday — were  due  mainly 
to  the  news  from  Italy,  whose  action, 
it  was  thought,  would  shorten  the  war 
and  might  affect  favorably  the  reply  of 
Germany  to  the  American  note.  Due 
consideration  was  also  given  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company's  large 
order  for  cars  and  to  reports  that  other 
companies  were  making  inquiries.  Many 
were  convinced  that  the  car  and  engine 
manufacturing  companies  would  soon 
be  very  busy  on  domestic  and  foreign 
orders.  Among  the  net  gains  for  the 
week  were  the  following:  American  Car 
and  Foundry  Company,  4 ;  American 
Locomotive,  6%;  Baldwin  Locomotive, 
71/2;  Bethlehem  Steel,  12;  Crucible 
Steel,  9%;  General  Motors,  10%;  New 
York  Air  Brake,  9%;  Pressed  Steel 
Car,  6%;  Studebaker,  6;  Westinghouse, 
9.  With  these  additions,  however,  prices 
are  much  below  the  summit  reached  in 
the  April  movement.  A  majority  of  the 
copper  mining  stocks  showed  smaller 
gains,  and  prominent  railroad  shares 
were  higher  by  from  1  to  2  points.  The 
week's  business  was  only  1,706,000 
shares,  which  may  be  compared  with 
the  5,000,000  weeks  in   April. 

Sterling  exchange  fell  to  figures  a 
shade  lower  than  the  record  low  quota- 
tion of  March  23,  which  was  4. 78 Vs. 
The  foreign  debt  is  steadily  growing, 
with  the  orders  for  war  supplies.  It  is 
plain  that  London  must  speedily  pro- 
vide for  large  credits  in  New  York,  or 
send  gold.  For  some  reason  the  expected 
negotiations  for  credit  have  been  de- 
layed. If  the  British  Government  sends 
gold,  it  will  come  from  the  Bank  of 
England's  reserve  at  Ottawa,  in  Canada. 
In  the  early  months  of  the  war,  when 
we  were  the  debtors,  about  $100,000,000 
of  gold  was  sent  to  Canada  from  this 
country.  We  have  drawn  back  more 
than  $40,000,000  of  it,  and  probably  the 


amount  remaining  is  not  less  than 
$60,000,000.  But  the  shipment  of  it  can 
easily  be  avoided  by  credit  arrange- 
ments in  New  York.  Some  weeks  ago  it 
was  expected  that  a  British  credit  of 
$100,000,000  would  be  established  here 
before  this  time. 

IMPROVEMENT  AND 
CONFIDENCE 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Savings  Bank  Association  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  last  week,  250  member. '^ 
were  present.  In  the  addresses  of  the 
president  and  others,  the  prevailing- 
tone  was  one  of  optimism  and  confi- 
dence. Several  pointed  to  what  they 
regarded  as  signs  of  approaching  pros- 
perity. 

A  commercial  agency  has  procured 
reports  from  ninety  cities.  These  show 
improvement  at  nearly  every  point  in 
the  last  few  months,  with  a  feeling  of 
confidence  as  to  the  future.  While  a 
considerable  part  of  the  gain  in  manu- 
factures is  due  to  war  orders,  there  is 
evidence  of  an  increasing  domestic  de- 
mand. This  is  also  the  substance  of  re- 
ports procured  by  two  or  three  daily 
newspapers. 

WAR   METALS   AND   CHEMICALS 

The  price  of  spelter  has  been  rising 
rapidly.  Before  the  war  it  was  four  or 
five  cents  a  pound.  Sales  were  made  last 
week  at  various  prices  ranging  between 
sixteen  and  twenty  cents.  There  are 
four  grades.  Spelter  is  needed  for  the 
manufacture  of  cartridge  cases.  More 
than  one-third  of  the  world's  output  has 
been  produced  in  Belgium  and  Ger- 
many. As  the  Allies  cannot  get  the 
metal,  or  compound  of  metals,  from 
either  of  these  countries,  they  seek  it 
in  the  United  States,  where  one-third 
of  the  world's  supply  can  be  found.  It  is 
said  that  in  three  days  of  last  week 
contracts  for  the  sale  of  from  75,000,- 
000  to  100,000,000  pounds  were  made. 
One  of  the  sellers  was  the  American 
Zinc  Company.  Another  was  the  Butte 
and  Superior  Company,  the  price  of 
whose  shares  was  increased  by  WVt. 
points  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  There 
was  also  a  gain  of  5%  for  National 
Lead  shares.  This  was  due  to  the  de- 
mand for  spelter,  200,000,000  pounds  of 
which  have  been  exported  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war.  Dispatches  from  the 
mining  district  say  that  our  Govern- 
ment, because  of  the  great  demand  from 
abroad,  has  engaged  the  output  of  two 
large  producing  companies. 

The  pi'ice  of  copper  has  not  declined. 
In  the  Lake  Superior  district  large  or- 
ders have  greatly  stimulated  produc- 
tion. The  current  output  of  the  Calumet 
and  Hecla  Company  has  never  been  ex- 
ceeded in  the  history  of  the  corporation. 
This  country  produces  a  little  more  than 
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The  Healthful 
House 

Of  course  you  have  pure  watei",  a 
modern  heating-  system  and  sanitai-y 
plumbing. 

But— 

What  about  the  relations  of  rooms 
in  your  home — the  arrangement  of 
furniture  —  effect  of  walls,  ceilings 
and  floor  coverings — and  other  like 
matters  with  their  bearing  upon  your 
health  and  that  of  your  family?  What 
do  you  know  of  such  things?  In 
"Good  Health" — the  magazine  which 
teaches  practical  efficiency  for  the  in- 
dividual and  the  home — is  commencing 
a  series  of  articles  on  "The  Healthful 
House."  These  articles  are  the  work  of 
Mr.  Lionel  Robertson,  leading  interior 
decorator  of  the  United  States,  and  Mr. 
T.  C.  O'Donnell,  a  scientific  authority 
on  healthful  habitations.  These  gentle- 
men, in  their  articles,  are  telling  many 
vitally  interesting  facts — knowledge  you 
may  easily  use  to  make  your  home  more 
healthful — to  increase  its  restfulness — 
to  add  to  its  attractions  and  happify 
you  in  its  possession  and  occupancy. 
Send  ten  2c  stamps  (20c)  for  the  April 
"Good  Health"  with  the  first  article  on 
"The  Healthful  House"  or— get  the 
whole  series  by  subscribing  to  "Good 
Health"  for  one  year.  Only  $2,  and 
worth  more.  Mail  your  order  and  re- 
mittance to — 

Good  Health  Publishing  Co. 

305   W.  Main   St.,  "       Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Canadian  postage  13c.  a  year  extra,  other 
foreign   pontage   Sic.   a   year    extra. 

MANUSCRIPT 

Suitable  for  CLOTH  BOUND  BOOK  issue;  any 
field.  25,000  words  and  upwards,  carefullv  read 
and  considered  WITHOUT  charge.  Published 
under  our  imprint  ,  nd  management,  in  .^-1  style, 
if  accepted.  Copy  must  bo  forwarded  COMTLETE 
to  warrant  examination.  Roxburgh  Pub.  Co., 
Inc..     Boston,    Mass. 


Bookplates 


You  should  have  a  book- 
plate.  Like  a  coat  of  arms 
—  it  adds  distinctiveness.     It 

also  "keeps"  your  books.  Have  a  distinctive  bookplate  made 
by  an  expert  artist.  We  make  bookpl.ites  to  suit  jw/o-  indi- 
viduality. They  have  the  "personnl  touch."  Our  bookplates 
are  original,  unusual  and  inexpensive.      Write  fur  particulars. 

Art  Dept..  The  Chambers  Adv.  Agency,  New  Orleans.  La. 


Autograph 


of   Celebrities    Boupht   and    Sold 
Send    for   price   lists. 
LfittGrS     ^^^^^^  ^'   Benjamin.  225  5th  Av.,  N.Y 

:Piib 


ESTABLISHED    1887 
"THE   COLLECTOR,"   $1   a   year. 


For  36  years  we  have  been  paying  our  custom- 
ers ihe  liighest  return^  consistent  with  con- 
servative methods.  First  mortgage  loans  ol 
$200  and  up  which  we  can  recommend  atter  the 
most  tliorougli  personal  mvesligation.  Please 
ask  for  I,onn  Li^ic  No.  710.  $25  Certiticaies 
of  Der-^i-iT  ,iN'>   fiT  sa\iii;^'  i'u■e^tlir^. 


(SS^ 
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First  Mortgages  on  Oregon 

Washington  &  Idaho  Farms  conservatively  wortli  tiiree 
times  the  amount  loaned  vfiU  net  you  6%.    Write  for  list. 

60S  CONCORD 

>  BUILDING 

PORTLAND 

OREGON 


Btntxmux  Mavt^u^^  do. 


Every 
Home 
Heeds 

Gre^ 


the 

Wheel 
Tray 


M.akes  housework  easier.  Carries  full  meal  to  table  and  clears  it  in 
one  trip.  Handy  in  kitchen,  dining  room,  sun  porch.  Beautiful 
permanent  finish.  Two  heavy  oval  trays  giving  doulile  capacity. 
$10  in  black;  $12  in  white.  Express  prepaid.  Bookletfree.  Address 
WHEEL  TRAY  CO.,  432  VJ.  61st  Place,  CHICAGO 


half  of  the  world's  supply,  and  Ger- 
many's output  is  very  small.  Artillery 
experts  say  that  her  ammunition  now 
suffers  for  want  of  copper. 

Prices  of  the  chemicals  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  powder  and  miscella- 
neous explosives  have  been  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  war,  the  additions  rang- 
ing between  ten  and  500  per  cent.  The 
price  of  picric  acid  has  been  multiplied 
by  four,  and  that  of  benzol  by  five. 
Large  advances  for  guncotton,  salt- 
peter, quicksilver  and  chlorate  of  potash 
are  shown.  The  war  has  affected  in  the 
same  way  many  antiseptics,  disinfec- 
tants and  surgical  supplies.  The  prices 
of  some  of  these  have  been  doubled,  and 
for  others  the  additions  are  from  fifteen 
to  sixty  per  cent. 

CONGRESS  AND  THE  DEFICIT 

The  national  deficit  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  is  now  nearly  $110,000,000. 
Altho  it  has  been  said  that  the  receipts 
from  income  and  corporation  taxes, 
soon  to  be  due,  and  estimated  to  be 
from  $65,000,000  to  $80,000,000, 
would  give  the  Treasury  all  needed  re- 
lief until  the  assembling  of  Congress 
in  December  next,  there  is  now  much 
talk  about  a  special  session.  The  new 
Democratic  leader  of  the  House,  Mr. 
Kitchin,  of  North  Carolina,  said  last 
week  that  he  would  not  be  surprised  if 
a  special  session  should  be  called,  to 
consider  the  revenue  problem. 

There  are  reports  that  the  Govern- 
ment may  decide  to  provide  for  its 
necessities  by  an  issue  of  short-term 
notes.  If  there  should  be  a  special  ses- 
sion, it  would  take  into  account  not 
only  the  current  shortage  but  also  the 
effect  next  year  of  the  proposed  re- 
moval of  the  duty  on  sugar.  When  the 
tariff  was  revised,  the  duty  was  re- 
duced by  one-quarter,  and  it  was  pro- 
vided in  the  act  that  the  remainder 
should  be  taken  off  on  May  1,  1916. 
A  very  considerable  part  of  the  rev- 
enue is  derived  from  this  duty.  To  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  it  next  year 
there  must  be  new  taxes. 


There  is  a  great  demand  for  freight  ships 
to  carry  war  supplies  from  New  York  to 
ports  held  b.v  the  Allies.  Because  of  this 
demand,  the  French  Line  last  week  char- 
tered thirty-seven  steamships.  Other  ships 
are  to  be  engaged  by  Russia.  It  is  said, 
however,  that  Russia  is  unable  to  move  war 
freight  from  Vladivostok  as  fast  as  it  is 
unloaded  there,  because  the  railway  service 
is  inadequate.  For  the  improvement  of  this 
service  Russia  has  placed  large  orders  in 
this  country. 

Within  the  last  three  weeks  .$9.2.50,000 
of  gold  has  been  imported  from  France. 
The  latest  shipment  was  $2,500,000.  These 
import.s,  with  $2,500,000  engaged  from  Ot- 
tawa, make  a  total  of  $63,165,000  imported 
since  January  1.  The  shipments  have  been 
distributed,  in  part,  as  follows :  Canada 
$40,490,000;  China,  $5,200,000;  Japan. 
$3,625,000;  France,  $9,250,000;  Holland, 
$2,000,000:  England,  $1,100,000;  South 
America,    $1,000,000;    Denmark,    $.300,000. 

The  following  dividends  are  announced : 

Southern  Pacific  Company,  quarterly,  $1.50 
per  share,  payable  July  1. 

Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  common 
quarterly,  $2  per  share,  payable  July   1. 

Federal  Mining  and  Smelting  Company,  pre- 
ferred,  1   per  cent,  payable   June   15. 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  quarterly, 
2V2   per  cent,  payable   June  30. 

City  and  Suburban  Homes  Company,  2  per 
cent,   payable   June   4. 


Ayntar  lii'ihiiry,  II.,  Ai\'ii\',    .Wjt'  }  .  ;   ; 

Moss-green  and  Tile-red  Roofs 

Bungalow-Brown  and  Silver-gray  Walls 

nnd  many  other  beautiful  and  artistic 
color  -  combinations  that  you  can- 
not   get    with    paint,    are    made    with 

Cabofs  Creosote  Stains 

They  cost  less  than  half  as  much  as  paint, 
and  look  twice  as  well.  The  colors  are  softer 
and  richer,  with  no  glaze  or  "painty"  effect, 
and  the  Creosote  thoroughly  preserves  the 
wood.  They  are  the  original  genuine  Creosote 
Stains,  made  of  refined  Creosote,  and  strong, 
lasting  colors  finely  ground  in  pure  linseed 
oil.  Avoid  the  cheap,  tawdry  colors  and 
dangerous  inflammability  of  the  kerosene-oil 
imitations. 

You  can  get  Cabot^ s  Stains  all  over  the  country 
Send  /or  free  satnpus  o/"  stained  -wood 

SAMUEL  CABOT.  Inc..  Mfg.  Chemists 
18  Oliver  Street,         Boston,  Mass. 


The  Safest 
of  Them  All 

When  thinking  of  making  investments,  in- 
vestigate the  safety,  desirabiHty — exemp- 
tion from  all  taxes — of  the  Seven  Per  Cent 
California  Street  Improvement  Bonds. 


Write  for  information  to  The  Empire  Se- 
curities Company,  Hibernian  Building,  Los 
Angeles,  California, 

President  -  -  J.  Allen  Osmun 

President. Whittier  National  Bank,  Home  Savings  Bank 


Vice-President 
Secretary 


F.    E.    Thayer 
A.   H.   Conger 


-i-.  SHORT -STORY  WRITING 

f94.J  A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form  strac- 
I  JQ  ture.  and  writing  of  the  Short-Storj  taught  by  Dr.  i. 

^>J   Berg  Esenwelo,  KilUor  Lippincott'a  Macazinp. 

^kiV  iso-page  catalogue  free.    Please  address 

^V  THK  HOME  CORRESPOXDKNCE   SCHOOL 

Dr.  £Mn»tiD  Ufpt.  305,  Siirlogneld.  Ilass. 


MANY  RED  GROSS  HOSPITALS 

in  the  war  zone  have  ordered  Allen's  Foot-Ease, 
the  antiseptic  powder,  for  use  among  the  con- 
valescent troops.  Shaken  into  the  Shoes  or  dis- 
solved in  the  footbath,  it  gives  refreshing  rest 
and  prevents  the  feet  getting  tired  or  foot  sore. 
Drug  and  Department  Stores  Everywhere  sell  it. 
Don't  accept  avv  substitute.  Sample  sent  FREE. 
Address   Allen   S.   Olmsted,   LeRoy,  N.   Y. 
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SAME  LIGHT-NO  GLARE 


KLKARGLOW    is 

the    most    elective 
appliance  yet    jn-o- 
^  diiced  for   its    pur- 
',    pose.  Maileof  scien- 
4   titically  designed 
I   I  I    <rlass     surfaces    in 

kj  'I    one  piece.  Attached 

^""^  ~ -^    to  your   regular 

automobile  lamps,  KLEARGLOW  casta 
its  soft,  uncloiuled  rays  on  the  road  wilh- 
out  the  g-lare  of  unshielded  lamp'^.  "Dim- 
mers" are  daugerous— KLEAKGLOW  is 

""  fOEARGLOW 

1  iThe  Auto  Light  Diffuser  11 

is  not  adimmer—dnes  not  take  away  any  light 
No  lost  power  from  headlights. 
Toil  can  see  ahead  with  KLEAR- 
GLOW on  the  darkest  and  most 
dantierouscountry  roads.  KLEAK- 
GLOW originated  in  Switzerland 
and  is  popular  throughout  Eur- 
ope. Permanently  installed  in  ten 
minutes.   Improves  cars  looks. 

Write  for  folder  which  shows 
how  you  can  avoid  accidents.dam- 
ape  to  car,  and  arrest  and  tine  for 
violation  of  headlight  regula- 
tions. The  folder  also  tells  how 
you  can  try  K LEA  KCiLOW  free  Stinwinq  how  KLE4R 
\    for  Hlteen  days.  AJdn-ss filimi  jsis  its  rays 


He.    PAPA    727  Michigan  Boulevard 
.  U.  lilJWf  Building        Chicaiio.  111. 


AN  INCOME  FOR  LIFE 


Of  all  the  investment  opportunities  offered 
there  are  few  indeed  not  open  to  criticism. 
Absolute  safety  is  the  first  rc(|uisite  and  ade- 
quate and  uniform  return  cquiilly  important, 
and  these  seem  incompatible.  Aside  from  gov- 
ernment bonds,  the  return  under  which  is 
small,  there  is  nothing  more  sure  and  certain 
than  an  annuity  uith  tlie  METROPOLITAN 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  by  which  the 
income  guaranteed  for  a  certain  lifetime  is 
larger  br  far  than  would  be  earned  on  an 
equal  amount  ih'posited  in  an  institution  for 
savings,  or  invested  in  securities  giving  rea- 
sonable safety.  Thus  a  payment  of  i'.'i.OOO  by 
a  man  aged  G7  would  provide  an  annual  in- 
come of  .$G1S.35  absolutely  beyond  question  or 
doubt.  The  .\unuity  Department,  METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
New  York,  will  give  advice  as  to  the  return 
at  any  age.  male  or  female. 


1915 

Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Atlantic  Buildiug.  51  Wall  St..  New  York 

Insures  Against  Marine  and  Inland  Transportation 
Risk  and  Will  Issue  Policies  Makins  Loss  Pay- 
able in  Europe  and  Oriental  Countries 

Chartered  by  tlie  State  of  New  York  in  1S42, 
was  i)rece(ied  by  a  stock  comi)any  of  a  simibir 
name.  The  latter  company  was  liquidated  and 
part  of  its  capital,  to  the  extent  of  .SIOO.OOO. 
was  used  with  ccuseut  of  the  stockholders,  by 
the  .\tlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Comitany  and 
repaid  with  a  iionus  and  interest  at  the  expira- 
tion  of    two  years. 

During  its  existence  the  com- 
pany   has    insuri'd    projierty 

to   the   value   of .$27,964,578,109.00 

Received  premiums  thereon  to 

the   extent    of 287.324.890.99 

Paid   losses  during  that  period         143,820,874.99 
Issued     certitieates    of     profits 

to    dealers 90,801,110.00 

Of  which  there  have  been  re- 
deemed      83.811,450.00 

Leaving  outstanding  at  pres- 
ent time 6,989,660.00 

Interest    paid    on    certificates 

amounts    to 23,020,223.85 

On  December  31.  1914.  the  as- 
sets of  the  company  amount- 
ed  to 14,101,674.46 

The  profits  of  the  company  revert  to  the  as- 
sured and  are  divided  .nnuially  upon  the  pre- 
miums terminated  during  the  year,  thereby 
reducing   the   cost   of   insurance. 

For    such    dividends,    certificates    are    issued 
subject    to    dividends    of    interest    until    ordered 
to  be  redeemed,  in  acccirdaMce  with  the  charter. 
A.    A.    Il.WKN.    Cbairman   of   the    Board 
CORNKI.ItIS    El.DKRT.    Pres. 
W.XLTKR    WOOD    P.ARSON.S.    Vice-Pres. 
CHARl.KS    E.    F.VY.    2d    Vice-Pres. 
G.    .ST.VNTON    FI.OYn.TONE.S.    Sec. 


INSURANCE 

CONDUCTED  BY  W.  E.  UNDERWOOD 


THE   LIFE   INCOME  POLICY 

It  was  in  1893,  I  think,  that  the  Mu- 
tual Life  Insurance  Company  put  be- 
fore American  insurants  for  their  con- 
sideration and  acceptance  a  form  of 
policy  which,  now  in  general  use  by  all 
companies,  differed  in  one  essential  par- 
ticular from  all  others  theretofore  is- 
sued. Instead  of  providing  that  the  capi- 
tal sum  of  the  policy  be  paid  entire  on 
the  death  of  the  insured,  it  was  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  beneficiary  would  re- 
ceive its  equivalent  in  the  shape  of  an 
annual,  semi-annual  or  quarter-annual 
income.  The  idea  of  thus  conserving  the 
provision  made  by  a  policyholder  orig- 
inated with  Mr.  Emory  McClintock,  at 
that  time  the  actuary  of  the  Mutual 
Life,  a  man  whose  services  and  con- 
tributions to  the  science  of  life  insur- 
ance have  been  of  inestimable  benefit, 
both  to  the  institution  and  to  all  policy- 
holders. 

The  continuous  income  policy  has 
been  steadily  growing  in  favor  with  the 
public,  but  much  more  rapidly  of  late 
than  usual.  This  is  probably  due  to  the 
increased  attention  it  has  been  receiv- 
ing from  the  managements  of  various 
companies.  They  have  urged  it  more 
vigorously  on  agents,  and  the  latter 
have  made  prompt  responses.  In  their 
turn  insurants  in  constantly  growing 
numbers  have  been  imprest  with  its 
advantages.  The  success  of  the  crusade 
reacts  on  the  companies,  resulting  in 
new  features  embodying  additional  con- 
veniences to  policyholders  and  bene- 
ficiaries. 

One  of  the  latest  of  these  develop- 
ments was  made  by  the  New  York  Life, 
which  will  now  open  an  account  with 
any  beneficiary  by  issuing  to  him  or 
her  what  is  called  an  "Agreement  and 
Account  Book."  Demands  may  be  made 
against  it  at  any  time  by  the  owner  of 
the  account,  the  company  responding  by 
sending  a  wallet  of  signed  checks  of 
$20  denomination,  negotiable  for  cash 
after  being  endorsed  by  the  payee.  The 
balances  in  the  custody  of  the  company 
are  credited  with  interest  at  not  less 
than  three  per  cent. 

In  a  way  this  is  a  modification  only 
of  the  "lump-sum"  withdrawal  of  the 
insurance  benefit,  for  the  whole  amount 
stands  at  the  demand  of  the  owner — It 
may  be  taken  in  small  sums  periodically 
or  all  at  one  time. 

The  regular  continuous  income  con- 
tract, on  the  other  hand,  can  be  so 
drawn  under  the  direction  of  the  in- 
sured person  himself  as  that  his  bene- 
ficiaries cannot  alter  either  the  amount 
of  the  instalments  or  their  periodicity. 
Here,  the  object  aimed  at — the  conserv- 
ation of  the  provision — is  attained.  In- 
experienced beneficiaries  cannot  squan- 
der it,  and  it  remains  to  them  a  sure 
income,  safe  against  loss  or  diminu- 
tion and  free  of  taxation.  Any  substan- 
tial citizen  thru  this  policy  may  easily 


leave  his  wife  or  other  dependent  a  life 
income  of  $100  a  month,  at  a  very  rea- 
sonable premium  expense. 

HOW  IT  WORKS 

An  examination  by  the  Insurance  De- 
partment of  Nebraska  of  the  branch  in 
that  state  of  the  Ancient  Order  of 
United  Workmen,  a  fraternal  assess- 
ment order,  illustrates  the  sun-down 
road  which  all  reserveless  life  insur- 
ance takes.  Several  years  ago,  the  or- 
der's funds  being  at  ebb,  the  rates  were 
raised  with  the  result  that  a  surplus 
was  steadily  built  to  a  maximum  of 
about  $600,000,  when  Old  Mortality 
again  caught  up  and  the  dwindling  pro- 
cess is  in  full  swing.  The  examiner's 
report  shows  that  in  the  last  four  years 
the  deficit  as  between  income  and  outgo 
has  aggregated  $363,607.  In  1914  the 
total  income  was  $798,896;  the  total 
disbursements,  $921,174.  Of  course, 
there  must  be  another  advance  in  rates 
to  keep  pace  with  the  augmenting  mor- 
tality due  to  the  increasing  average  age 
of  the  membership. 


Rev.  H.  C.  H.,  Atlanta.  Ga. — The  com- 
pany about  which  yon  inquire  is  financially 
sound ;  has  had  a  natural  growth ;  pos- 
sesses a  management  of  average  ability ; 
its  policy  forms  are  satisfactory ;  its  lapse 
ratio  is  excessive  and  the  acquisition  cost 
of  new  business  is  high.  As  it  is  a  stock 
company  of  course  it  is  controlled  by  the 
proprietors — an  especially  weak  point  in 
comparatively  new  and  small  life  companies. 

E.  L.  S.,  Mayville,  N.  Y. — The  surest  and 
quickest  way  to  learn  any  branch  of  the 
insurance  business  is  to  enter  its  working 
department.  Secure  an  agency  or  a  sub- 
agency  and  solicit  business.  You  will  first 
read  the  literature  the  companies  furnish 
explanatory  of  their  various  plans  and  in 
a  gradual,  natural  way  work  forward,  as 
your  needs  enlarge,  thru  the  more  general 
technical  literature  of  the  business. 

F.  R.  W.,  McKeesport,  Pa. — The  New 
York  company  you  mention  is  sound  finan- 
cially and  maintains  all  proper  reserves  for 
the  protection  of  its  policies.  Legal  reserve 
life  insurance  companies  do  not  go  into 
bankruptcy — they  reinsure  their  policies  in 
another  life  company  with  the  approval  of 
the  State  Insurance  Department.  Policy- 
holders in  a  poorly  managed  reserve  com- 
pany do  not  suffer  an  impairment  of  their 
insurance — they  get  small  or  no  dividends, 
and  thus  increase  the  net  cost.  The  Stand- 
ard Life  is  a  comparatively  new  company 
with  an  authorized  capital  of  a  million 
($324,275  paid  up)  and  a  struggle  ahead 
of  it.  Financial  condition  good :  expense 
ratio,  high  ;  mort.ality  experience,  favorable. 
The  Pittsburgh  L.  and  T.  is  pretty  well  es- 
tablished, with  over  a  hundred  millions  of 
insurance  in  force,  most  of  which  came 
from  the  Security  Trust  and  Life  and  the 
Washington  Life,  both  of  which  it  re- 
insured. Management  expenses,  moderate ; 
cost  of  new  business,  low ;  mortality  rate 
too  high ;  management,  conservative  and 
capable. 

Miss  F.  L.,  Troy,  Kan.— Company  fully 
solvent,  has  a  small  surplus  and  maintains 
proper  policy  reserves.  Its  policies  compare 
favorably  with  those  of  other  companies. 
I  do  not  believe  the  net  cost  during  a  term 
of  years  will  average  better  than  most  com- 
panies nor  as  low  as  in  ten  or  twelve  of 
the  best  dividend  payers. 
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SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


ILLINOIS 


School  of 
Oratory 

I  Professional  School  for  study  in  Expression, 
English,    Physical    Training.    Debate.    Public 

I  Speaking,  Story-Telling  and  kindred  subjects. 
All  the  advantages  of  a  large  university. 
Campus  beautifully  situated  on  the  lake  shore. 
A  school  for  Teachers,  Readers  and  for  all 
seeking  cultural  development. 
Graduates  prepared  for  the  teaching  profes- 
sion and  the  public  platform. 
Summer  Course  June  21  to  July  30.  Fall 
term    opens    September    20.      For    book    of 

■  views  and  courses  address   Dr.   R.    L.   Cum- 

J  nock,  Director,   Box  580,  Evanston,  Illinois. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Massachusetts,  Franklin. 
Doan  Araflpmv  Young  men  and  young 
l/Cdll  /\C<lUClUJf  women  find  here  a  home- 
like atmosphere,  thorough  and  efficient  training 
in  every  department  of  a  broad  culture,  a  loyal 
and  helpful  school  spirit.  Liberal  endowment 
permits  liberal  terms, $300-5350  per  year.  Special 
Course  in  Domestic  Science.  For  catalogue  and 
information  address 

Arthur  W.   Peirce,  Litt.D.,  Principal. 

NEW  YORK 

COLGATE  UNIVERSITY 

HAMILTON,  NEW  YORK 

ELMER  BURRITT  BRYAN.  LL.D..  President 

Standards  Higti,     Expenses  Moderate 
Ninety-Seventh  year  opens  September  23,  1915 

For  information,  apply  to 
MELBOURNE  S.  READ.  Vice-President 

Columbia  Grammar  School 

Founded    1764 

93rd  Street  and  Central  Park  West 

Specially  devoted  to  preparation  for  all  Colleges. 
Business  Course — Primary  and  Outing  Classes 
for  Younger  Boys.  Fireproof  Building — Labora- 
tories— Gymnasium — Play    Grounds. 

B.   H.  Campbell,  Headmaster 
Send  for  Catalogue.         Telephone  3787  Riverside. 

RHODE    ISLAND 


BROWN  UNIVERSITY 

COURSES  IN  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

Training-  of  Directors  of  Religious  Education,  Lay  Assist- 
ants of  Pastors  Teachers  of  the  Bible,  and  other  Leaders  in 
Religious  Work. 

Cooperation  with  Religious  Organizations  of  the  City  and 
State  for  practical  training. 

Special  Two-Year  Course;   Courses  for  regfular.   graduate 
and  undergraduate  sti-idents.     For  information,  address 
Prof essor  Henry  Thatcher  Fowler,   Providence,  R.  I. 


WEST    VIRGINIA 


Randolph-Macon  Woman's 
College 

One  of  the  leading  Colleges  for  Women  in 
the  United  States.  Admission  by  examina- 
tion, or  by  certificate  from  accredited  schools. 
Well  equipped  laboratories  for  Physics,  Chem- 
istry, Biology,  and  Psychology.  A  Library  of 
13,000  volumes.  Modern  residence  halls.  New 
$20,000  Gymnasivim,  with  Swimming  Pool. 
Large  Athletic  Fields  and  Tennis  Courts. 
Healthful  climate,  free  from  extreme  tem- 
perature. $250,000  have  recently  been  added 
to  the  endowment  fund.  Expenses  moderate. 
Officers  and  instructors.  58;  students  610, 
from   35    States  and   foreign   countries. 

Address  PRESIDENT  WILLIAM  A.  WEBB 

Lyncfaburgr    Virginia 


WHERE  ART   FALLS   DOWN 

BY   W.   G.   BOWDOIN 

The  other  day  a  man  went  to  the 
Centui'y  Opera  House  to  see  Isadora 
Duncan  dance.  The  performance  as  he 
subsequently  described  it,  was  beauti- 
ful. It  was  the  poetry  of  motion  and  art 
of  the  highest  type. 

The  man  was  so  transported,  his  soul 
was  so  carried  away  by  means  of  the 
psychology  of  art,  that  he  became  quite 
inconsiderate  of  the  material  things. 
One  result  of  his  frenzy  that  the  grace- 
ful Isadora  superinduced,  was  that  he 
lost  his  purse.  This  was  of  course  very 
sad  as  there  was  real  money  in  it.  How- 
ever he  had  confidence  in  the  refining  in- 
fluence of  art  and  went  with  much  con- 
fidence to  the  box  office  to  await  the  re- 
turn of  his  trashy  purse. 

The  clock  slowly  ticked  the  minutes 
away,  but  still  the  purse  finder  lingered. 
He  is  still  lingering  and  will  probably 
continue  to  linger. 

We  have  all  heard  of  "art  for  art's 
sake,"  and  have  revelled  in  it,  as  a  well 
turned  phrase,  but  when  it  comes  to  the 
returning  of  a  money  laden  purse,  art 
suddenly  becomes  insufficient. 

It  is  indeed  a  mighty  pleasing  thought 
that  a  Whistler  etching  might  be  uplift- 
ing in  its  influence.  No  one  who  visited 
the  recent  Knoedler  exhibition  of  the 
grand  paintings  of  El  Greco  and  Goya, 
could  help  feeling  something  of  the  glor- 
ification of  art.  But  when  the  God's  gift 
is  a  well  filled  purse,  and  no  one  is 
looking.  Art  can  go  hang! 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  if  the 
walls  of  a  penal  institution  are  painted 
with  colors  having  a  religious  symbol- 
ism, that  regeneration  will  magically 
take  place. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  not  even  Rem- 
brandt or  Titian  or  any  other  old  or 
new  master,  could  ever  successfully  take 
the  place  of  good  old  fashioned  bolts 
and  interlocking  bars. 

Music  has  been  credited  with  an  abil- 
ity that  is  inherent  to  sooth  the  savage 
breast,  to  make  hens  lay  eggs,  and  cows 
give  milk,  but  that  does  not  mean  that 
ragtime  is  a  crime  preventative  or  that 
if  our  night  courts  were  opened  with 
musical  masterpieces  rendered  by 
trained  orchestras  offenses  against  the 
law  would  cease. 

Alas,  no !  "Art  is  long,"  it  is  true,  but, 
"money  talks"  and  a  purse  that  belongs 
to  another,  if  its  contents  can  be  con- 
verted to  the  use  of  a  finder,  passes 
quickly  beyond  the  realm  of  art  with 
all  of  its  ultra  refinement. 

This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that 
New  York  should  eliminate  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art,  or  that  we 
should  abjure  free  concerts  and  ignore 
the  frozen  music  of  architecture.  By  no 
means!  It  only  shows  the  insufficiency 
of  art,  as  applied  to  the  finding  of  a 
lost  purse.  It  ought  to  mean  restoration, 
but  it  does  not  always  do  so. 

Art  ministers  to  the  taste;  beauty 
and  propriety,  according  to  Arnold  W. 
Brenner,  sometime  president  of  the 
Architectural  League,  go  hand  in  hand, 
but  the  time  has  not  yet  come  when  the 
most  inspirational  art  can  safely  be  re- 
lied upon  to  do  police  duty  or  to  insure 
the  restoration  of  a  lost  pocketbook. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  THE 
LIBERAL  MINISTRY 

including  special  courses  to  meet  the  growing 
demand  for  Parish  Assistants,  Sunday  School 
Directors,  Headworkers  of  Church  Settle- 
ments and  Club  Leaders.  Open  to  men  and 
women.  Modern,  undogmatic,  scholarly,  prac- 
tical. Liberal  scholarship  provisions,  includ- 
ine  TWO  SUMMER  SESSIONS  at  THE 
UK'IVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO.  Traveling 
fellowship  vielding  $810.  RELIGIOUS  ED- 
UCATION and  SOCIAL  SERVICE  INSTI- 
TUTES during  the  SUMMER  QUARTER 
open  to  special  students  with  scholarship  aid. 
Apply  to  F.   C.   SouTHWonxH,  President. 

MEADVILLE  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL, 
Meadville.  Pennsylvania. 


ANDIRONS 

MARBLE,  STONE  and  WOOD 
MANTELS 

Wm.    H.  Jackson   Company 

2  West  47th  Street  New  York  City 


80,000     VACATIONS 

are  being  planned  for  and  by  the 
Readers  of  The  Independent.  Ad- 
vertise your  Hotel,  Resort,  Rail- 
road, Tour,  Summer  Camp  in  the 

LITTLE  TRAVELS  NUMBER 

of  June  7th,  1915.  Eight  all-in- 
America  trips  will  be  described 
in  detail,  with  pictures,  complete 
itineraries  and  exact  cost  of  daily 
program. 


POEMS   PLEASANT   AND 
UNPLEASANT 

A  Florentine  Cycle  and  Other  Poems, 
by  Gertrude  Huntington  McGiffert,  are 
wistful,  musical,  pensive  and  untouched 
by  the  unrest  and  passion  of  the  world. 
Especially  lovely  is  the  cycle  called 
"The  Homestead,"  with  its  woven  mem- 
ories and  cherished  traditions.  Perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  poem  in  the  collec- 
tion is  the  last,  "The  Aged  Christ,"  a 
strange  and  repellent  fancy  of  the  Mas- 
ter saved  from  death  and  dwelling 
concealed  among  his  disciples,  grown 
old,  decrepit  and  disheartened,  doubtful 
of  his  Messiahship;  he  who  had  been 
incarnate  Life  and  Hope  in  his  youth, 
distrustful  of  life  itself  and  of  his  mis- 
sion. The  poem  has  at  least  the  good 
result  of  making  the  reader  rejoice  that 
Christ  did  die  in  his  splendid  young 
manhood,  to  live  on  in  the  hearts  of 
men  and  to  be  alive  forevermore. 

A  Florentine  Cycle  and  Other  Poems,  by  Gertrude 
Huntington  McGiffert.  G.  P.  Putnam  Sons.  $1.2."^. 

THE  TRAGEDY   OF  LONELINESS 

Truly  did  Boston  lose  the  last  oppor- 
tunity to  redeem  slipping  literary  laur- 
els when  to  the  English  at  second  hand, 
was  left  the  discovery  of  the  best  inter- 
preter New  England  life  has  had  in  n 
generation.  English  literary  "finds," 
particularly  when  they  are  Americans, 
— despite  John  Bull's  most  cherished 
traditions  of  conservatism — are  to  be 
accepted  hesitatingly;  they  suffei',  as  a 
rule,  from  a  tendency  toward  exaggera- 
tion, which  renders  them  peculiarly 
catching  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
But  there  can  be  no  occasion  to  quarrel 
with  the  judgment  in  the  case  of  Robert 
Frost  and  North  of  Boston,  no  matter 
how  erroneous  at  other  times  it  may  be. 
For  this  "discovery"  at  least  can  be  ac- 
cepted, not  for  what  the  British  have 
extravagantly  said  of  him,  but  for  the 
sheer  inability  of  his  light  to  stay  hid 
under  a  bushel. 

The  New  England  that  North  of  Bos- 
ton introduces  is  the  same  bleak  land 
that  Mary  Wilkins  Freeman  and  Alice 
Brown  have  made  so  thoroly  their  own 
in  fiction;  the  bare  hill-tops,  and  cold, 
harsh  winds,  where  human  beings,  like 
the  plants,  must  grapple  close  with 
roots  deep  in  the  flinty  soil,  to  withstand 
the  struggle  for  existence.  It  is  a  con- 
flict that  strips  life  of  non-essentials, 
that  under  its  barrenness  locks  up  mol- 
ten drama,  which  is  the  more  portentous 
for  its  suppression. 

From  out  the  dreariness  of  life  on 
these  rugged  farms,  the  motif  that  Mr. 
Frost  has  chosen  is  its  tragic  loneliness. 
And  the  pictures  he  presents  are  not  ab- 
stractions, their  detail  is  that  of  the 
cameo,  their  vividness  and  sympathy 
drawn  from  experience.  For  Mr.  Frost, 
before  he  felt  the  literary  call  that  took 
him  across  the  now  submarine-infested 
seas,  tilled  New  Hampshire's  flinty  soil. 
The    "Servant    of    Servants,"    "Home 
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Burial"  and  "The  Hired  Man"  are  per- 
haps the  most  notable  poems  in  the 
volume.  Take,  for  instance,  the  picture 
of  the  farmer's  wife  in  "The  Servant 
of  Servants,"  who  feels  herself  slowly 
being  driven  mad  by  the  monotony  of 
her  life;  or  the  woman's  sympathy, 
given  in  a  few  bold  strokes,  with  the 
poor  derelict  of  the  Hired  Man,  who 
has  come  back  to  die: 

With    nothing    to   look    backward    to    with 

pride, 
And  nothing  to  look  forward  to  with  hope. 
So  now,  and  never  any  different. 

And  how,  in  the  opening  lines,  she  seeks 
to  shield  the  old  man  from  her  less  sym- 
pathetic husband: 

Mary  sat  musing  on  the  lamp-flame  at  the 
table 

Waiting  for  Warren.  When  she  heard  his 
step. 

She  ran  on  tip-toe  down  the  darkened  pas- 
sage 

To  meet  him  in  the  doorway  with  the  news 

And  put  him  on  his  guard.  "Silas  is  back." 

She  pushed  him  outward  with  her  thru  the 
door 

And  shut  it  after  her.  "Be  kind,"  she  said. 

And  thus  in  a  sentence  is  revealed  the 
whole  psychology  of  a  woman.  The 
chief  charm  of  these  poems — if  the  word 
can  be  employed  somewhat  losely — is 
not  in  the  pithy  verse,  but  in  the  psy- 
chological insight  they  reveal,  in  the 
Browningesque  quality  of  their  drama. 
Indeed,  analyzed  on  the  score  of  verse, 
the  poems  would  be  almost  negligible; 
they  suff'er  all  the  halting  awkwardness 


THE   NEWEST    BOOKS 

Sketches  of  Great  Painters,  hy  E.  W. 
Chuhh.  are  interesting  essays,  full  of 
anecdotes  and  excellently  illustrated, 
on  fifteen  masters  of  art,  from  Raphael 
to  Whistler. 

Cincinnati  :  Stewart  &  Kidd.   $2. 

Na})les  and  Southern  Italy,  iy  Edward 
Holton,  tells  pleasantly  of  those  lovely 
but  less  visited  coast  towns  south  of 
Genoa,  down  to  Reggio,  now  a  heap  of 
ruins. 

Macmillan.   $2. 

American  Literature,  by  Leon  Kell- 
ner,  is  a  most  interesting  short  study 
of  American  writers  by  an  Austrian 
professor  of  English  philology,  a  He- 
brew, with  Puritan  sympathies. 

Doubleday,   Page.   60c. 

Wolfine,  by  X.,  and  Sundown  Slim,  by 
H.  H.  Knibbs,  are  two  stories  that 
will  attract  dog  lovers,  for  a  great 
Irish  wolf-hound  is  the  good  angel  of 
one  and  an  Arizona  wolf-dog  of  the 
other. 

Sturgis  &   Walton.  $1.25. 
Houghton   Mifflin.    $1.35. 

The  Poets  Laureate  of  England,  by 
W.  Forbes  Gray,  rescues  from  oblivion 
some  amusing  figures,  once  London 
notables,  who  at  least  could  write  as 
poor  odes  as  any  by  those  real  poets, 
Johnson  and  Dryden. 

Dutton.   $2.50. 

Christianity  and  International  Peace, 
by  Charles  E.  Jefferson.  Not  prepared 
under  the  spur  of  the  present,  but  the 
fruit  of  years  of  thoro  study  and  con- 
stant speaking  and  writing,  on  a  topic 
for  which  at  last  there  are  listeners. 

Crowell.   $1.25. 


which  is  ever  the  handicap  of  vers 
litre;  but  they  are  gripping,  they  are 
powerful;  rime  would  have  spoiled 
them,  robbed  them  of  the  homely  atmos- 
phere, as  it  does  "Blueberries"  and  most 
of  the  poems  of  "A  Boy's  Will,"  an  ear- 
lier and  unconvincing  volume  of  Mr. 
Frost's  rimed  poems  which  has  also  just 
been  published. 

In  the  necessity  of  this  atmosphere, 
it  may  be  believed,  that  we  strike  the 
reason  for  Mr.  Frost's  English  debut, 
for  we  cannot  help  but  be  a  little  piqued 
at  having  been  passed  for  our  cousins. 
It  is  the  bond  with  Masefield,  with  Hou3- 
man,  and  with  Wilfrid  Gibson,  and  oth- 
ers of  the  newer  English  school,  that 
has  given  strength  and  promise  to  his 
own  work.  And  very  great  promise  in- 
deed, it  is,  if  North  of  Boston  is  but  the 
second  guide-post. 

North  of  Boston,  by  Robert  Frost.  New  York  : 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.  $1.25.  A  Boy's  Will,  by  Robert 
Frost.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  75  cents. 

A  WELSH  CONEY  ISLAND 

One  does  not  look  for  a  blatant  sea- 
side on  the  mystic  coast  of  Wales,  but 
Oliver  Onions  in  Mushroom  Town  de- 
scribes how  such  a  place  grew  in  thirty 
years  from  a  huddle  of  huts  and 
thatched  cottages  into  a  pretentious 
summer  city  with  all  the  old  mystery 
and  charm  lost  in  a  pandemonium  of 
crowds  and  noise.  The  story  of  how  this 
transformation  or  bewitchment  took 
place  is  full  of  studies  of  Welsh  char- 
acter, contrasted  with  the  pushing  peo- 
ple from  Manchester  and  the  North  in 
general  who  carve  their  initials  on  the 
rocks  that  had  been  sprinkled  with  the 
blood  of  Merlin.  "You  mustn't  come 
here  if  you  want  a  couple  of  miles  of 
beach  to  yourself"  the  reader  is  warned 
in  the  first  chapter,  and  the  book  shares 
the  restless  and  unformed  state  of  a 
town  in  transition,  barely  saved  from 
stupidity  by  the  stretches  of  sea  and  the 
overshadowing  mountains. 

Mushroom  Town,  by  Oliver  Onions.  G.  H.  Doran 
Co.   $1.25. 

MEMOIRS    OF   A    BROTHER 

Characteristically,  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson 
begins  his  memoir  of  his  brother,  Hugh, 
with  a  detailed  description  of  a  house 
and  a  garden.  The  nomadic  American 
reader  gets  a  surprized  sense  of  how 
much  a  part  of  himself  an  English- 
man's house  and  garden  are.  Robert 
Hugh  Benson,  the  youngest  of  the  three 
gifted  brothers,  became  a  Catholic,  and 
his  Anglican  brother-biographer  has  a 
wholly  sympathetic  altho  slightly  won- 
dering attitude  toward  his  conversion. 
The  book  draws  a  most  attractive  and 
intimate  picture  of  an  exceptionally  in- 
teresting family:  the  father,  an  Angli- 
can bishop ;  the  mother,  a  great-hearted 
and  broad-minded  woman;  sisters  and 
brothers  singularly  united  in  affection 
but  independent  in  thought  and  action. 
Hugh  is  an  unaffected  and  unexagger- 
ated  record  of  an  unusual  life. 

Longmans,   Green   &  Co.   $1.75. 
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New  York  Life  Insurance 

Company 

Darwin  P.   Kingsley,   President 

The  New  York  Life  is  a  Purely  Mutual  Company,  now  in  its  seventy-first  business  year. 

On  January  1,  1915,  its  outstanding  business  was  1,142,253  Policies,  insuring  the  sum  of 
$2,347,098,388. 

The  number  of  policyholders  insured  is  about  one  million,  eighty  per  cent,  of  whom  reside  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

The  other  two  hundred  thousand  are  scattered  over  the  civilized  world,  chiefly  in  Europe, 
including  both  the  belligerent  and  the  neutral  countries. 

The  Company's  program  being  one  of  International  Peace  and  Prosperity,  it  has  been  able  to 
observe  a  strict  neutrality,  and  to  relieve  suffering  humanity  to  a  degree  scarcely  equaled  by  any  other 
human  institution. 

The  New  York  Life  is  a  Republic  of  Man  in  which  the  war-drura  throbs  no  longer  and  the 
battle-flags  are  furled,  because  its  program  is  founded  upon  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all,  and  there  is  no 
room  for  international  hatred  or  greed. 

It  holds  in  trust  about  Eight  Hundred  Millions  of  Dollars,  the  largest  amount  of  funds  ever 
gathered  by  a  single  corporation  for  beneficent  purposes. 

Its  income  in  1914  was  over  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-six  Millions;  its  disbursements  to 
beneficiaries  and  additions  to  book  value  of  assets  were  over  One  Hundred  and  Nine  Millions. 

The  Company's  death-losses  in  1914  were  only  73  per  cent,  of  the  amount  provided  in  the 
premiums  for  the  mortality  of  the  year.  The  total  war  losses,  including  those  covered  by  policy  conditions 
or  otherwise,  "were  less  than  two  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

No  security  issued  by  or  in  any  country  engaged  in  the  present  war  and  held  by  the  New  York 
Life  is  in  default  of  either  principal  or  interest. 

The  policies  now  offered  by  the  New  York  Life  receive  annual  dividends  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year,  and  those  written  since  1 906  have  received  an  extra  dividend  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year. 

The  Company's  Policies  contain  guarantees  of  valuable  benefits  not  required  by  the  laws  of  any 
State  or  country,  including  insurance  against  total  and  permanent  disability.  The  disability  benefits  include 
a  waiver  of  premium  payments  and  the  annual  payment  of  one-tenth  of  the  face  of  the  Policy,  until  the 
disability  ceases  or  the  full  amount  of  the  Policy  has  been  paid.  The  annual  cost  of  this  additional 
safeguard  at  age  35  is  54  cents  per  $1,000  insured. 

Policies  are  payable  either  in  one  sum,  in  annual  instalments  during  a  selected  period,  or  during 
the  life  of  the  beneficiary.  Or,  the  proceeds  of  the  policy  may  be  left  with  the  Company  at  interest,  and 
drawn  out  as  needed  in  sums  of  $  1 00  or  more  at  any  one  time.  This  $  1 00  will  be  furnished  in  five 
checks  of  $20  each.  You  may  insure  not  only  against  the  contingency  of  premature  death,  but  also 
against  the  danger  of  loss  to  the  beneficiary  through  bad  investments.  A  Monthly  Income  Policy 
furnishes  ideal  protection  to  a  growing  family. 

The  Annual  Report  showing  business  of  1914  sent  on  request  to  any  Branch  Office  or  to 

NEW    YORK   LIFE    INSURANCE    COMPANY 

346  &  348  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 
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A  Two-Minute  Talk  to  Young  Men 

This  is  a  personal  message  on  a  personal  ques- 
tion. It  is  addressed  to  young  men  about  to  choose 
a  business  or  professional  career.  It  concerns  also  the 
man  who  is  seeking  the  way  to  a  higher  position  and 
a  larger  income  in  his  present  occupation. 


Are  YOU  satisfied  that  you  have  selected  the 
right  career  ? 

Are  you  satisfied  with  what  you  are  doing? 

Are  you  earning  enough  for  the  energy  ex- 
pended ? 

Do  you  fit  the  work  you  have  chosen  ? 

Are  you  fully  realizing  your  opportunities 
for  advancement? 

Or — are  others  getting  the  good  things  that 
ought  to  come  to  you? 

Are  you  thoroughly  equipped,  in  order  that 
you  may  grasp  the  Big  Chance  when  it  comes 
your  way? 

Consider  these  cjuestions  carefully.  Much 
depends  on  your  having  them  answered  cor- 
rectly. 

See  if  there  is  not  a  valuable  source  of  in- 
formation and  ultimate  profit  for  you  in  our 

Vocational  Service 

which  this  announcement  introduces.  It  costs 
yc.u  nothing  but  a  postage  stamp  to  get  our 
counsel. 

State  your  problem  freely  and  fully.  It 
will  be  kept  in  absolute  confidence.  You  will 
receive  our  best  advice  after  careful  consider- 
ation of  your  particular  requirements,  based 
on  many  years'  experience  in  the  study  of 
vocational  opportunity  and  training. 

You  will  receive  the  benefit  that  could  come 
only  from  the  largest  institution  in  this  coun- 


try devoted   to  business  and  professional  in- 
struction by  mail. 

More  than  five  thousand  students  of  The 
International  Correspondence  Schools  reported 
their  promotions  and  increase  in  salaries  to  us 
during  the  year  1914.  From  these  reports  we 
estimate  that  I.  C.  S.  trained  men  have  in- 
creased their  earnings  over  twenty  million 
dollars  in  the  past  year. 

That  gives  you  some  idea  of  the  background 
of  the  service  we  are  now  offering. 

You  can  secure  your  share  of  these  millions. 
You  can  secure  a  better  position  and  a  larger 
income,  if  you  will  qualify  yourself  as  an 
Expert  in  some  occupation  ;  for,  to  be  really 
successful  in  these  days,  you  must  be  an  expert. 

To  help  you  in  these  things,  our  Vocational 
Service  has  been  established.  Those  of  you 
who  are  nearing  the  end  of  your  school  work 
may  learn  how  to  choose  the  right  profession 
and  how  lo  prepare  for  it  at  home  in  order 
that  you  may  start  far  ahead  of  the  point  you 
otherwise  would. 

Those  of  you  whose  occupations  are  uncon- 
genial or  unprofitable  will  learn  how  to.  qualify 
in  your  spare  moments  for  a  happier  and  more 
remunerative  position. 

Without  placing  yourself  under  any  obliga- 
tion whatever,  write  today  to  the  International 
Correspondence  Schools,  Scranton,  Pa.,  and 
you  will  hear  from  us — straight. 

THOMAS  J.  FOSTER 

President 
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WORD 


The  Independent  considers  itself  for- 
tunate to  be  able  to  reproduce  for  the 
first  time  the  autochrome  photograph 
by  Arnold  Genthe  which  adorns  the 
cover  of  this  number. 

Dr.  Genthe's  work  in  color  photog- 
raphy has  probably  reached  the  highest 
point  acquired  by  any  student  of  the 
Lumiere  process. 

This  subject,  a  cypress  tree  above  the 
blue  waters  of  the  Pacific,  gives  him  a 
rare  opportunity  to  practise  his  art. 
The  photograph  is  literally  a  snapshot, 
all  the  colors  of  Nature  being  recorded 
at  one  exposure  of  half  a  second  on  a 
sing'.e   negative. 

Ihe  plates  from  which  we  print  were 
made  directly  from  the  colored  original. 
This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  master 
covers  which  The  Independent  will  pub- 
lish during  1915  and  1916,  thereby 
marking  a  new  development  in  cover 
art. 

James  L.  Slayden,  a  trustee  of  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace,  a  Representative  in  Congress 
from  the  State  of  Texas,  and  an  offi- 
cial delegate  from  the  United  States 
at  the  centennial  celebration  of  Mex- 
ico in  1910,  has  written  an  article  for 
The  Independent,  calling  upon  the 
United  States  to  join  not  only  the 
A.  B.  C.  Powers,  but  the  other  Latin- 
American  republics  so  disposed,  to  help 
us  put  an  end  to  the  sufferings  and 
audacity  of  Mexico.  It  is  a  strong  arti- 
cle, and  will  attract  wide  attention. 


A  tourist  without  money  is  a  trauip,  and 
a  tramp  with  mouey  is  a  tourist. — Kansas 
City   Times. 


Steve — They    say    that 
ways   size  a   man   up. 

Lilliau — I     suppose 
from  tip  to  tip. — Jiich/c. 


waiters    can    al- 
they     m(>:isure     him 


Caller — Pardon  me.  sir,  but  is  there  an- 
other artist  in   this  building? 

Artist — There  is  not.  There  is.  however, 
a  man  on  the  fourth  floor  who  paints. — 
Philadelphia  Ledf/er. 

When    tumult    agitates    the    scene. 

We  sigh  for  pear-e  once  more  ; 
When  life  is  placid  and  serene. 

We  say  that  it"s  a  bore. 

— Washington    Star. 

'"When  water  becomes  ice,''  asked  the 
teacher,  "what  is  the  great  change  that 
takes  place?" 

"The  greatest  change,  ma'am,"  said  the 
little  boy.  "is  the  change  in  price." — Ladies' 
Home  Journal. 

"I  understand  that  you  have  a  new  mo- 
tor car." 

"Yes." 

"Do  you  drive  it  yourself?" 

"Nobody  drives  it.  We  coax  it." — Wash- 
ington Star. 

The  One  with  the  Eyeglass — I  went  int'i 
a  restaurant  and  said :  "What  have  you 
for  dinner?" 

"Everything."   said   the   waiter. 

"Bring  it   in." 

"One  order  of  hash."  veiled  the  waiter. 
—The  Auk. 

An  undersized  Italian  grocer  in  Hobokeu. 
married  to  a  strapping  big  German  woman 
who  is  vociferously  loyal  to  the  Fatherland, 
received  a  Black  Hand  letter  last  week 
which   read  : 

"If  you  do  not  give  $1000  to  our  mes- 
senger who  will  call  on  you  Sunday  night, 
we  will  kidnap  your  wife." 

He  replied  promptly :  "I  haven't  got 
.$1000.  but  your  proposition  interests  me 
greatly." — Everybody's. 

Yells  from  the  nursery  brought  the 
mother,  who  found  the  baby  gleefully  pull- 
ing small  Billy's  curls. 

"Never  mind,  darling."  she  comforted. 
."Baby   doesn't   know  how  it  hurts." 

Half  an  hour  later  wild  shrieks  from 
the  baby  made  her  run  again  to  the  nursery. 

"Why.  Billy !"  .she  cried.  "What  is  the 
matter  with  the  baby?" 

"Nothing,  muzzer,"  said  Billy,  calmly, 
"only  now  he  knows  I" — Harper's. 

Young  Bagley  married  the  charmin'< 
Olive,  and  after  the  wedding  breakfast  he 
chanced  to  notice  one  of  the  guests,  a 
young  man.  w'ho  appeared  to  be  e-xtreraely 
gloomy  and  was  evidently  not  having  a 
good  time.  He  stepped  up  to  the  young  fel- 
low with  the  idea  of  cheering  him  up. 

"Er — have  you  kissed  the  bride?"  he 
asked. 

"Not  lately."  replied  the  gloomy  one. 
with  a  faraway  expression. — Xew  York 
Times. 

The  social  caste  of  customers  is  not  com- 
monly supposed  to  be  regarded  in  quick- 
lunch  restaurants,  but  a  Philadelphia  papor 
tells  this  story  : 

A  fastidious  person  made  his  way  into  a 
steaming,  fly-infested  little  restaurant.  The 
young  woman  behind  the  counter  placed  a 
tumbler  of  water  before  him  with  a  thump. 

"What's  yours?"  she  asked  sharply. 

"Coffee  and  rolls." 

She  set  before  him  a  mug  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  thick  and  as  heavy  as  iron,  filled 
with  a  brown  fluid.  The  man  seemed  dazed. 
He  looked  under  the  mug  and  over  it.  "But 
where  is  the  saucer?"  he  asked. 

"We  don't  give  no  saucers  here."  re- 
plied the  waitress.  "If  we  did  some  low- 
brow'd  come  pilin'  in  and  drink  out  of  his 
saucer,  and  we'd  lose  a  lot  of  our  swellest 
trade." — Youth's  Companion. 
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The  Name  GORHAM 

Establishes  the  Character 
of  Your  Gift 

The  greatest  attribute  of  a  gift  is  the 
sentiment  which  inspires  it  — after  that 
the  gift  itself  ma/  be  ^pected  to  invite 
the  recipient's  curiosity^ 

It  is  erroneous  to  assume  that  people 
are  less  interested  in  the  character  and 
quality  of  a  gift,  than  in  what  the/  pay 
for  themselves. 

Diamonds  are  preferable  to  rhinestones, 
platinum  is  more  valuable  than  gold,  and 
silverware  is  better  for  the  Gorham  trade 
mark— gift  or  no  gift. 
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This  inscription  on  a  piece  of  silver 
ware  establishes  the  discrimination  of  the 
giv^r  and  unquestionabl/  increases  the 
recipient's  respect  for  both  givfer  and  gift, 
for  the  name  of  Gorham  possesses  a  sig- 
nificance in  silverware  such  as  no  other 
name  in  the  world  affords. 

For  sale  b/  leading  jewelers  everywhere. 


THE  GORHAM  COMPANY 

SILVERSMITHS  and  GOLDSMITHS 

NEWYORK 

Works:  Providence  -NewYorr 
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A  REPLY  THAT  DOES  NOT  ANSWER 


THE  German  note  on  the  sinking  of  the  "Lusi- 
tania,"  which  we  print  in  full  on  another  page, 
is  ostensibly  friendly  in  tone.  In  reality  there 
is  not  the  slightest  modification  of  the  attitude 
of  defiance  and  provocation  stedfastly  maintained  by  the 
Imperial  German  Government  since  its  unprecedented 
proclamation  in  February  of  a  so-called  war  zone  in  the 
waters  about  the  British  Isles. 

It  purports  to  be  at  least  a  partial  reply  to  the  firm 
demands  of  the  American  Government  for  "prompt  and 
enlightened  action  in  this  vital  matter"  of  the  preser- 
vation of  the  rights  of  the  United  States  and  of  its 
citizens  upon  the  high  seas.  In  reality  it  is  nothing  of 
the  sort. 

The  note  first  deals  with  the  cases  of  the  American 
steamers  "Gushing"  and  "Gulflight."  The  intention  of 
making  such  attacks  by  submarines  upon  neutral  ves- 
sels is  disavowed;  and  indemnification  is  offered,  pro- 
vided further  investigation,  possibly  by  an  international 
commission  of  inquiry,  shows  the  facts  to  justify  the 
demand  for  it.  Such  a  disavowal  and  such  an  offer 
would  carry  better  assurance  of  good  faith  if  precisely 
such  attacks  upon  neutral  vessels  had  not  been  accu- 
rately predicted  in  the  original  German  proclamation  of 
the  "war  zone" ;  if  the  American  ship  "Nebraskan"  had 
not  been  the  victim  of  a  similar  attack  only  two  days 
before  the  sending  of  the  present  note;  and  if  a  new 
warning  from  the  German  Government  to  neutral  ves- 
sels of  these  same  dangers  had  not  preceded  this  note 
by  only  a  few  hours. 

In  the  case  of  the  "Falaba,"  thru  whose  sinking  an 
American  citizen  lost  his  life,  the  German  contention  is 
that  she  was  not  sunk  until  she  tried  to  escape.  This  is 
a  question  of  fact  which  might  well  be  made  a  matter 
of  investigation  by  an  international  commission  as  Ger- 
many proposes. 

But  the  case  of  the  "Lusitania"  is  the  one  which  in 
the  mind  of  the  American  people  has  overshadowed  all 
others.  On  this  case  they  have  awaited  with  well- 
tempered  eagerness  but  with  determination  a  satisfac- 
tory reply.  It  is  precisely  on  this  case  that  the  German 
note  is  unsatisfactory. 

The  Imperial  German  Government,  by  a  flimsy  tissue 
of  fine-spun  technicalities  interwoven  with  statements  of 
fact  of  more  than  doubtful  accuracy,  seeks  to  assert  that 
the  "Lusitania"  was  not  an  unarmed  merchantman.  The 
attempt  is  fruitless.  If  she  had  not  been  precisely  that, 
she  would  have  visited  American  ports  only  on  condition 
of  immediate  departure  or  of  being  interned  for  the 


duration  of  the  war  like  the  "Prinz  Eitel  Friedrich" 
and  the  "Kronprinz  Wilhelm." 

The  "Lusitania"  was  a  passenger  steamer,  pursuing 
her  regular  and  lawful  vocation  exactly  as  she  had  pur- 
sued it  ever  since  she  went  into  commission  eight  years 
ago.  In  carrying  ammunition  in  her  cargo  she  violated 
no  law  of  the  United  States.  As  a  British  ship  she  was, 
of  course,  subject  to  capture  by  the  enemy,  but  her  car- 
rj'ing  of  ammunition  no  more  made  her  subject  to  de- 
struction on  sight  than  if  she  had  been  carrying  Bibles. 
It  is  impossible  to  read  the  German  assertions  on  the 
subject  with  patience;  it  is  difficult  to  speak  of  them 
without  indignation.  But  our  Government  should  at  once 
reply  correcting  the  false  charges  in  the  German  note 
and  agreeing  with  such  statements  in  it  as  are  found 
to  be  correct. 

The  United  States  has  demanded  two  things — repa- 
ration for  the  past  and  assurances  for  the  future.  In 
the  words  of  the  American  note  to  Germany,  "It  confi- 
dently expects  .  .  .  that  the  Imperial  German  Gov- 
ernment .  .  .  will  take  immediate  steps  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  anything  so  obviously  subversive  of 
the  principles  of  warfare." 

There  is  no  hint  in  the  German  note  of  compliance 
with  this  righteous  demand.  Indeed,  there  are  two  sig- 
nificant sentences  in  it  that  point  unmistakably  the 
other  way.  They  are  these: 

"German  commanders  are  ...  no  longer  in  a  position 
to  observe  the  rules  of  capture  otherwise  usual  and  with 
which  they  invariably  complied  before  this." 

"The  German  Government  believes  that  it  acts  in  just 
self-defense  when  it  seeks  to  protect  the  lives  of  its  sol- 
diers by  destroying  ammunition  destined  for  the  enemy 
with  the  means  of  war  at  its  command." 

To  neither  of  these  contentions  can  the  United  States 
accede.  It  must  and  will  insist  that,  in  so  far  as  Ameri- 
can ships  and  American  citizens  are  concerned,  the  usual 
rules  of  capture  shall  be  observed.  It  must  and  will  in- 
sist that  the  German  exercize  of  its  undoubted  right 
to  destroy  ammunition  intended  for  the  enemy  shall  not 
be  accompanied  by  the  wanton  destruction  of  American 
lives. 

The  Imperial  German  Government  would  do  well  to 
read  again  with  close  attention  the  solemn  adjuration 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States:  "The  Imperial 
German  Government  will  not  expect  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  omit  any  word  or  any  act  neces- 
sary to  the  performance  of  its  sacred  duty  of  maintain- 
ing the  rights  of  the  United  States  and  its  citizens  and 
of  safeguarding  their  free  exercize  and  enjoyment." 


Fhotograph  hij  E.  M.  Boult 
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A  VACATION  FROM  YOURSELF 


THE  difference  between  a  business  trip  and  a 
vacation  tour  is  that  the  aim  of  the  former  is 
to  get  to  something  and  the  aim  of  the  latter 
is  to  get  awaj'  from  something.  Now  the  some- 
thing from  which  one  would  escape  when  released  from 
daily  duty  is  not  a  place  but  a  state  of  mind.  It  is  an 
axiom  of  metaphysics  that  all  space  is  alike.  Conse- 
quently it  does  not  matter  where  one  is  if  he  carries  with 
him  his  environment  and  his  personality  unchanged. 
The  snail  and  the  tortoise  are  so  afraid  that  they  will 
miss  home  comforts  when  they  travel  that  they  bear 
their  houses  on  their  backs  wherever  they  go.  Therefore, 
the  snail  and  the  tortoise  can  never  take  a  real  vacation 
and  they  show  the  effects  of  the  limitation  in  their  gait 
and  manner. 

If  during  your  vacation  time  you  live  the  same  life, 
keep  the  same  hours,  eat  the  same  food,  wear  the  same 
clothes,  see  the  same  sort  of  people,  read  the  same  books 
and  papers,  and  think  the  same  thoughts,  you  might 
just  as  well  stay  at  home.  It  would  be  cheaper  and  less 
bothersome.  For  that  is  not  travel ;  it  is  merely  change 
of  position  relatively  to  the  imaginary  lines  of  latitude 
and  longitude.  The  labels  on  your  trunk  do  not  measure 
the  extent  of  your  tour.  Tho  you  may  proudly  display 
the  sphinx  of  Egypt  and  the  chrysanthemum  of  Japan 
your  neighbor  who  took  to  a  hammock  and  a  book  in 
the  backyard  may  have  gone  farther  and  fared  better. 

Getting  away  on  vacation  does  not  mean  that  you  like 
to  leave  your  town  or  your  business  or  your  home  or 
your  friends,  for  we  hope  you  love  them  all.  It  means  get- 
ting away  from  yourself,  whom  also,  we  hope,  you  love. 
But  no  matter  how  nice  you  are,  you  will  be  the  better 
for  being  somebody  else  once  in  a  while.  It  will  give  you 
a  rest.  Now  we  would  not  be  understood  as  advising  you 
to  adopt  an  alias  and  leave  all  your  principles  at  home. 
This  is  too  often  done.  But  do  what  you  can  to  break 
up  your  habitudes  and  get  out  of  the  rut  of  routine. 
Start  out  on  the  first  day  with  your  mustache  curled  or 
your  hair  waved.  If  you  belong  to  those  who  have  nei- 
ther a  mustache  nor  long  hair  to  do  differently,  you  may 
at  least  change  the  expression  of  your  face.  Make  a  tour 
of  the  provinces  in  a  new  role.  This  is  your  chance  to 
exercize  that  dramatic  talent  which  you  have  always 
secretly  known  you  possest  but  which  the  world  has 
failed  to  recognize,  even  on  those  occasions  when  you 
appeared  upon  the  amateur  stage.  In  fact  we  all  have 


in  the  mysterious  realms  of  the  submerged  self  various 
secondary  personalities  who  are  dying  for  a  chance  to 
live.  Among  them  are  some  who  might  be  worth  while 
bringing  out  and  getting  acquainted  with.  Vacation  is  a 
good  time  to  try  the  process,  for  if  the  new  friends 
prove  annoyous  you  can  relegate  them  to  the  subcon- 
scious when  you  return  home  more  easily  than  you  could 
shake  off  undesirable  acquaintances  from  the  outside  of 
yourself. 

So,  shuck  your  environment  and  shed  your  skin  as 
you  leave  on  your  vacation.  Recreation  does  not  mean 
the  re-creation  of  the  same  old  self.  To  get  away  from 
your  home  tovni  requires  nothing  more  than  a  railroad 
ticket  or  a  pair  of  legs,  but  to  g^t  away  from  yourself 
needs  a  strong  will  and  constant  watchfulness.  That  is 
why.  we  suggested  that  attention  must  be  paid  to  cos- 
tume and  make-up  in  the  creation  of  a  new  character. 
"All  habits  are  bad  habits,"  says  Chesterton.  But  one 
who  took  Chesterton  literally  would  soon  get  into  trou- 
ble. Doubtless  James  is  the  safer  guide  when  he  advises 
us  to  form  as  many  habits  as  possible  because  they  save 
the  time  and  mental  energy  expended  in  many  frequent 
decisions  on  individual  cases.  But  it  was  James,  too,  who 
recommended  that  we  "take  a  moral  holiday"  once  in 
a  while.  By  that  he  did  not  mean  an  immoral  holiday, 
but  a  relief  from  that  sense  of  personal  responsibility 
for  the  universe  which  the  New  Englander  like  an  Atlas 
bears  on  his  own  shoulders. 

Perhaps  these  contradictory  injunctions  may  be  har- 
monized without  being  compromised  if  we  say  that 
there  are  very  few  habits  too  good  to  be  broken.  Said  a 
model  citizen  to  an  erratic  youth :  "For  twenty  years  I 
went  to  bed  at  ten  and  rose  at  six  and  never  took  a  meal 
outside  the  house."  "What  were  you  in  for?"  was  the 
irreverent  reply.  We  complain  of  the  restrictions  im- 
posed upon  us  by  business  and  society,  but  after  all  our 
prisons  are  mostly  of  our  own  making.  When  we  get 
a  little  liberty  we  do  not  know  how  to  use  it.  We  stand 
outside  the  barred  gate  on  vacation  day  like  a  pardoned 
convict,  blinking  in  the  sunlight,  frightened  by  the  un- 
accustomed noise  and  bustle,  uncertain  which  way  to 
turn  or  what  to  do,  and  secretly  longing  to  turn  back 
into  the  accustomed  ways.  In  our  life  imprisonment  im- 
pulse has  been  supprest  and  caprice  has  taken  wings  to 
vanish  in  the  blue.  It  is  only  when  we  are  freed  that  we 
realize  how  much  of  freedom  we  have  irrevocably  lost. 


STANDING  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


IN  our  editorial  on  the  sinking  of  the  "Lusitania"  we 
said,  "We  must  trust  the  President.  ...  In  the 
hands  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  the  honor 
and  integrity  of  the  United  States  are  secure.  Every 
American,  without  distinction  of  party  and  with  no 
thought  of  personal  interest,  should  hold  up  the  Presi- 
dent's hands,  and  in  calmness  of  thought  and  careful- 
ness of  speech  and  with  rigid  self-restraint  do  his  part 
to  help  him  in  the  grave  responsibility  it  is  his  to  bear." 
We  see  no  reason  to  alter  a  word  of  this  statement. 
But  unfortunately  there  has  been  growing  an  uncritical 
readiness  to  "stand  by"  the  President,  not  only  in  this 
right  and  proper  sense,  but  also  in  a  meaning  of  the 


words  which  is  highly  objectionable  and  is  full  of  evil 
import  for  that  kind  of  political  freedom  which  this  na- 
tion preeminently  stands  for. 

That  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  would  support 
their  Government  in  any  hour  of  peril,  to  the  limit  of 
human  sacrifice  and  endurance,  is  certain.  But  we  are 
not  in  that  plight  yet,  and  we  ought  vigorously  to  resent 
those  who  in  substance  assert  a  political  or  moral  duty 
to  stand  by  the  President  or  any  other  minister  of  thfi 
sovereign  people,  irrespective  of  what  that  President  or 
other  minister  himself  stands  for  or  advises. 

The  supreme  duty  of  good  citizens,  in  this  emergency 
or  any  other,  is  to  stand  by  American  principles  of  re- 
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publican  constitutional  government,  within  and  for  the 
morally  responsible  state.  These  phrases,  we  are  quite 
aware,  are  big  and  meaningless  unless  the  individual 
minds  of  American  citizens  translate  them  into  con- 
crete ideas  of  specific  obligation.  American  citizens  are 
quite  competent  to  make  the  translations  under  normal 
conditions.  In  particular,  they  are  quite  competent  to 
grasp  and  hold  by  the  idea  that  it  is  their  duty  to  think 
and  to  speak  freely.  They  are  not  to  accept  from  a  gov- 
ernmental or  other  source,  command  or  direction  upon 
their  personal  reactions  to  events  upon  which  public 
opinion  must  form.  And  they  are  not  to  forego  their 
right  to  pass  individual  judgment  upon  the  words  and 
acts  of  their  representatives  and  executives. 

The  theory  of  the  responsible  republican  state  as- 
sumes that  citizens  not  only  will,  but  should,  make  their 
preferences  known,  and  that  they  should  make  them 
known  not  in  emotional  outbursts  or  irregular  action, 
but  in  frank,  straightforward,  plain-speaking,  hitting- 
from-the-shoulder  discussion.  They  should  speak  their 
minds  on  all  debatable  questions,  without  fear.  The 
graver  the  issue,  the  more  fearless,  the  more  searching, 
the  more  open  should  be  the  discussion. 

Never  in  our  history  has  there  been  a  time  when  dis- 
cussion according  to  these  standards  was  more  neces- 
sary, more  obligatory.  The  Government  in  all  its 
branches — and  not  the  President  only — is  charged  with 
responsibility  to  decide  and  to  act,  in  the  hour  of  crisis. 
But  let  us  never  forget  that  the  Government  of  this 
country,  in  all  its  branches,  is  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment, responsible  to  a  people.  This  people  has  not  yet 
waived  its  right  to  hold  its  agents  accountable.  The  im- 
perative and  inalienable  moral  obligation  rests  upon  the 
people  to  form  its  own  opinion,  and  to  acquaint  its 
agents  with  what  that  opinion  is. 

This  fact  was  well  exprest  by  President  Wilson  in  his 
Memorial  Day  address: 

Duty  for  a  nation  is  made  up  of  so  many  complicated 
elements  that  no  man  can  determine  it.  No  group  of  men 
without  wide  common  counsel  can  possibly  determine  what 
the  duty  of  the  day  is.  That  is  the  strength  of  a  democracy, 
because  there  daily  rises  in  the  great  body  of  a  democracy 
the  expression  of  an  untrammeled  opinion  which  seems  to 
fill  the  air  with  its  suggestions  of  duty,  and  those  who  stand 
at  the  head  of  affairs  have  it  as  their  bounden  duty  to  en- 
deavor to  express  in  their  own  actions' those  things  that  seem 
to  rise  out  of  the  conscience  and  hope  and  purpose  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people  themselves. 

In  every  proper  meaning  of  the  word  we  shall  stand 
by  the  President.  Let  us  also  stand  by  our  ideals  and 
our  own  responsibilities  as  citizens  of  a  sovereign  re- 
public. 


STARVING   MEXICO 

MEXICO,  like  Belgium,  is  starving.  It  suffers,  not 
at  the  hands  of  an  invader,  but  from  the  brutal 
selfishness  of  rival  warring  factions.  But  the  effect  upon 
the  Mexican  people  is  the  same. 

President  Wilson  has  made  an  appeal  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  aid  for  their  distrest  neighbors  across 
the  Rio  Grande.  It  is  intimated  that  if  the  armed  bands 
fighting  in  Mexico  should  attempt  to  interfere  with  the 
distribution  to  the  suffering  non-combatants  of  food 
and  supplies  from  this  country  forceful  measures  would 
be  taken  to  nullify  their  efforts. 

It  is  profoundly  to  be  hoped  that  the  President's  ap- 
peal for  assistance,  to  be  furnished  to  the  people  of 


Mexico  thru  the  American  Red  Cross,  will  receive  the 
ready  and  generous  response  characteristic  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  at  such  a  time.  It  is  no  less 
strongly  to  be  hoped  that  a  more  positive  and  con- 
structive plan  of  dealing  with  the  Mexican  problem  will 
be  devised  by  our  Government. 

While  we  have  watched  and  waited,  Mexico  has  slipt 
irresistibly  into  anarchy  and  misery.  It  can  no  longer 
be  even  pretended  that  what  is  going  on  in  Mexico  is 
the  struggle  of  the  Mexican  people  to  determine  how 
they  shall  be  governed.  We  have  held  our  hand  these 
many  months  in  the  name  of  democracy  and  self-gov- 
ernment. Has  not  the  time  come  when  we  must  act  in 
the  name  of  humanitv  and  civilization? 


THE  TRIPLE  ALLIANCE  OF  BRITISH  PARTIES 

GREAT  BRITAIN  has,  after  nine  months,  followed 
the  example  of  Belgium  and  France,  by  calling 
upon  all  parties  to  share  in  the  responsibilities  of  Gov- 
ernment during  the  war.  Liberals,  Unionists  and  Labor- 
ites  unite  in  the  new  ministry,  and  the  only  reason  why 
the  Irish  party  is  not  represented  is  because  John  Red- 
mond, preferring  to  maintain  his  independent  attitude, 
declined  a  portfolio. 

Such  a  combination  of  political  opponents  is  not  so 
surprizing  in  England  as  it  would  seem  elsewhere.  The 
front  benches  in  Parliament  are  never  very  far  apart. 
The  genius  of  the  British  political  system  was  never 
more  neatly  or  exactly  exprest  than  by  that  statesman 
who  coined  the  phrase,  "His  Majesty's  Opposition,"  to 
match  that  of  His  Majesty's  Government.  That  the  lead- 
ers of  opposing  parties  should  be  on  terms  of  personal 
intimacy  and  should  confer  and  cooperate  on  occasion 
is  in  the  United  States  regarded  with  such  suspicion 
that  it  may  be  brought  forward  in  a  libel  suit  to  justify 
an  accusation  of  corruption.  But  in  England  such  rela- 
tions are  considered  normal  and  advantageous.  The 
change  in  the  ministry  is  therefore  not  so  great  as  it 
seems.  In  those  anxious  days  immediately  preceding  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  when  the  Liberal  ministry  was 
hesitating  whether  Great  Britain  should  enter,  when 
two  of  its  members  had  resigned  because  of  their  un- 
alterable opposition  to  the  war  policy  and  others  con- 
templated similar  action,  Mr.  Law  wrote  to  Mr.  Asquith 
to  assure  him  that  he  would  have  the  cordial  support  of 
the  Opposition. 

This  promise  has  been  kept.  Parliament  has  voted 
with  practical  unanimity  for  the  enormous  appropria- 
tions asked  by  the  Government  and  has  refrained  from 
captious  criticism  or  partizan  maneuvering.  But  this 
truce  could  not  be  expected  to  last  much  longer.  The  smol- 
dering dissatisfaction  with  the  conduct  of  the  war  could 
not  be  repressed.  The  failure  to  keep  up  the  supply  of 
ammunition,  which  French  laid  to  Kitchener  and  Kitch- 
ener laid  to  drink,  was  at  least  undeniable  and  serious. 
The  naval  attack  on  the  Dardanelles,  which  was  to  effect 
the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  Easter,  has  instead 
cost  the  Allies  seven  battleships.  Lord  Fisher,  crusty 
old  sea-dog  as  he  is,  the  idol  of  the  people  and  the  sail- 
ors and  the  annoyance  of  his  colleagues,  resigned  in  dis- 
gust and  is  apparently  no  more  disposed  to  work  under 
Balfour  than  he  was  under  Churchill. 

If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  old  saying  that  "compro- 
mise is  the  science  of  government"  the  British  have. 
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in  their  way  of  managing  affairs,  more  science  than 
they  seem  to  have.  Leaving  this  factor  out  of  his  calcu- 
lations was  perhaps  the  biggest  of  the  many  blunders 
the  Kaiser  made.  He  knew  that  on  July  17  King  George 
had  used  the  words  "civil  war"  in  referring  to  the  im- 
pending struggle  over  the  Irish  question.  He  knew  that 
Sir  Edward  Carson  had  an  army  of  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  Ulster  men,  armed  with  German  rifles 
and  ready  to  fight  the  British  Government  in  case  it 
should  attempt  to  put  into  effect  the  Home  Rule  law 
thrice  passed  Parliament.  What  he  did  not  foresee  was 
that  on  the  day  that  he  declared  war  John  Redmond 
would  join  hands  with  the  leader  of  the  Ulsterites  and 
that  Sir  Edward,  who  then  was  liable  to  arrest  for  trea- 
son, would  within  a  year  be  called  to  the  Cabinet  by  his 
bitterest  foes  and  given  the  office  of  Attorney  General 
of  the  realm.  But  the  Kaiser  is  not  the  only  man  who 
has  made  a  mistake  in  his  interpretation  of  British 
character,  for  it  is  not  the  easiest  branch  of  psychology 
in  the  world. 


WHY  WE   DISCRIMINATE 

IN  considering  the  case  of  the  "Lusitania"  the  cham- 
pions of  the  German  side  lose  sight  of  one  vital  dis- 
tinction. 

In  all  their  warfare  against  merchant  ships,  the  Brit- 
ish have  not  killed  a  single  non-combatant. 

Not  so  the  Germans. 

The  British  have  not  thus  far  killed  a  single  Ameri- 
can citizen. 

Not  so  the  Germans. 

Property  is  merely  property,  but  humah  life  is  human 
life. 

The  British  may  have  violated  property  rights. 

The  Germans  have  struck  at  life  itself. 

We  cannot  view  the  two  acts  with  an  equal  mind. 


WAR  GAMES  WHICH   PROVE   NOTHING 

A  SO-CALLED  naval  war  game  has  recently  taken 
place  wherein  the  Atlantic  fleet  under  Admiral 
Fisher  essayed  to  prevent  a  (mainly  imaginary)  hostile 
fleet  under  Rear  Admiral  Beatty  from  effecting  a  land- 
ing on  the  coast.  The  landing  having  (theoretically) 
been  accomplished,  arguments  galore  are  filling  the  Big 
Navj^  newspapers  as  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  navy,  the 
immediate  need  for  more  big  battleships,  and  so  on. 

War  games  under  such  conditions  as  the  above  prove 
practically  nothing;  or,  perhaps  more  accurately,  they 
may  be  made  to  prove  anything  by  simply  increasing  or 
diminishing  the  numbers  of  one  fleet  or  the  other  (on 
paper) ,  or  by  agreeing  that  a  small  cruiser  shall  repre- 
sent a  squadron  of  Dreadnoughts,  or  a  gunboat  one  of 
fast  battle  cruisers.  The  working  out  of  battle  prob- 
lems— strategic  and  tactical — ^with  all  the  units  on  each 
side  actually  present  and  following  prescribed  rules  and 
conditions  wherein  the  skill  elements  are  increased  and 
the  chance  elements  (sometimes  decided  by  throwing 
dice)  are  diminished — are  valuable  and  useful.  They 
have  been  practised  for  years  by  the  British  and  German 
navies,  but,  up  to  a  quite  recent  period,  were  disgrace- 
fully neglected  by  our  own.  Of  this  sort  of  work  we 
cannot  have  too  much — and  the  less  we  let  shows  and 
parades  interfere  with  it  the  better.  But  it  is  a  far  cry 


from  this  to  games  of  the  sort  which  have  just  taken 
place — and  there  is  even  wider  disparity  between  the  de- 
ductions to  be  drawn  from  the  one  and  those  which  are 
now  being  drawn  from  the  other.  And  certainly  there 
are  no  reasonable  conclusions  which  help  the  existing 
efforts  to  scare  us  into  the  enormous  expenditure  re- 
quired for  more  big  battleships  of  the  existing  type, 
which,  even  if  begun  now,  could  not  be  completed  for 
about  three  years,  during  which  period  no  one  can  tell 
what  radical  changes  in  naval  construction  the  war  may 
develop. 

The  failure  of  several  of  the  submarines  is  somewhat 
disturbing,  but  was  fully  foreshadowed  in  the  testimony 
of  the  commander  of  the  submarine  flotilla  given  before 
Congress  last  winter.  Congress  authorized  a  very  sub- 
stantial number  of  new  boats,  including  some  which  are 
to  embody  the  latest  ideas  in  sea-going  submersibles. 
It  would  be  better  if  the  navy  construction  corps  were 
not  left  to  itself  to  devise  the  latter.  In  fact,  there  is  a 
growing  opinion  that  we  should  get  much  better  results 
if  the  engineers  of  some  of  the  great  industrial  corpo- 
rations— such  as  the  Westinghouse  or  General  Electric 
Companies — were  directly  asked  to  help. 


LESSONS   FROM  THE  ASSEMBLIES 

AT  last  the  Northern  Presbyterians  have  learned 
that  Union  Seminary,  in  New  York,  does  not  be- 
long to  the  General  Assembly,  nor  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  nor  to  any  denomination  at  all,  but  to  the  Chris- 
tian Church  Universal,  That  chapter  may  be  considered 
closed.  Union  Seminary  is  not  bound  by  the  Westmin- 
ster Assembly's  Confession  of  Faith,  nor  by  anything 
but  Christian  truth,  as  it  can  be  best  learned  from  the 
three  sources  of  authority,  the  Bible,  the  Church  and 
the  human  reason.  From  the  beginning  Union  Seminary 
was  what  its  name  implies,  union;  and  it  had  from  the 
beginning  and  has  had  ever  since  professors  of  various 
denominations,  and  no  legal  authority  and  no  endow- 
ments bind  it  under  any  control  besides  that  of  its  trus- 
tees. If,  as  charged,  it  wanders  from  the  Christian 
faith,  the  Christian  Church  as  a .  whole  will  condemn 
it  and  cease  to  make  use  of  it.  It  has  the  experience 
and  the  liberty  which  Vanderbilt  University  has  had 
since  its  escape  from  the  control  of  the  Southern  Metho- 
dist General  Conference. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
South,  has  in  its  late  session  harked  back  to  what  we 
hoped  it  had  forgotten,  the  evil  principle  that  no  re- 
ligious denomination  has  the  right  to  express  a  judg- 
ment on  any  matter  in  political  discussion.  It  separated 
from  the  Northern  Presbyterians  of  the  old  school  be- 
cause in  the  Civil  War  the  latter  condemned  secession; 
and  whenever  the  question  of  reunion  has  come  up  the 
Southern  body  has  demanded  that  the  united  Northern 
Church  should  repudiate  what  the  Old  School  body  did. 
Now  the  Southern  Assembly  has  condemned  the  Fed- 
eral Council  of  Churches  because  it  has  thru  its  oflficials 
taken  action  in  favor  of  arbitration  between  nations,  and 
on  certain  measures  for  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  in- 
toxicating liquors.  Have  they  forgotten,  conservative  as 
they  are,  that  the  Old  Testament  prophets  are  full  of 
politics,  even  attacking  treaty  arrangements  with  Baby- 
lon and  Egypt? 
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The  German      ^"  *^^  '^^^^  "^  ^^'^'  ^"^^ 
jj   .  weeks  after  the  dispatch 

of  the  diplomatic  note 
of  the  United  States  dealing  with  the 
sinking  of  the  "Lusitania"  and  other 
kindred  cases,  the  German  reply  was 
returned.  It  is  only  a  partial  reply,  for 
the  German  Government  announces  that 
it  begs  to  reserve  a  final  statement  of 
its  position  with  regard  to  the  de- 
mands advanced  by  the  United  States 
in  connection  with  the  sinking  of  the 
"Lusitania"  until  this  Government  shall 
have  replied  to  the  present  note  with 
its  presentation  of  what  Germany  al- 
leges as  facts.  The  full  text  of  the  note 
is  as  follows: 

The  undersigned  has  the  honor  to  make 
the  following  reply  to  the  note  of  His  Ex- 
cellency, Mr.  James  W.  Gerard,  Ambassa- 
dor of  the  United  States  of  America,  dated 
the  15th  inst.,  on  the  subject  of  the  impair- 
ment of  many  American  interests  by  the 
German  submarine  war. 

The  Imperial  Government  has  subjected 
the  statement  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  a  careful  examination  and 
has  the  lively  wish  on  its  part  also  to  con- 
tribute in  a  convincing  and  friendly  man- 
ner to  clear  up  any  misunderstanding  which 
may  have  entered  into  the  relations  of  the 
two  Governments  thru  the  events  mentioned 
by  the  American  Government. 

With  regard,  firstly,  to  the  cases  of  the 
American  steamers  "Cushing"  and  "Gulf- 
light,"  the  American  Embassy  has  already 
been  informed  that  it  is  far  from  the  Ger- 
man Government  to  have  any  intention  of 
ordering  attacks  by  submarines  or  flyers  on 
neutral  vessels  in  the  zone  which  have  not 
been  guilty  of  any  hostile  act,  on  the  con- 
trary the  most  explicit  instructions  have 
been  repeatedly  given  the  German  armed 
forces  to  avoid  attacking  such  vessels. 

If  neutral  vessels  have  come  to  grief  thru 
the  German  submarine  war  during  the  past 
few  months,  by  mistake,  it  is  a  question  of 
isolated  and  exceptional  cases  which  are 
traceable  to  the  misuse  of  flags  by  the  Brit- 
ish Government  in  connection  with  care- 
lessness or  suspicious  actions  on  the  part 
of  captains  of  the  vessels. 

In  all  cases  where  a  neutral  vessel  thru 
no  fault  of  its  own  has  come  to  grief  thru 
the  German  submarine  or  flyers  according 
to  the  facts  as  ascertained  by  the  German 
Government,  this  Government  has  exprest 
its  regret  at  the  unfortunate  occurrence  and 
promised  indemnification  where  the  facts 
justified. 

The  German  Government  will  treat  the 
cases  of  the  American  steamers  "Cushing" 
and  "Gulflight"  according  to  the  same  prin- 
ciples ;  an  investigation  of  these  cases  is  in 
progress,  its  results  will  be  communicated 
to  the  Embassy  shortly,  the  investigation 
might  if  thought  desirable  be  supplemented 
by  an  international  commission  of  inquiry 
pursuant  to  Title  III  of  The  Hague  Con- 
vention of  October  18,  1907,  for  the  pacific 
settlement  of  international  disputes. 

In  the  case  of  the  sinking  of  the  English 
steamer  "Falaba,"  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  German  submarine  had  the  intention 
of  allowing  passengers  and  crew  ample  op- 
portunity to  save  themselves. 

It  was  not  until  the  captain  disregarded 
the  order  to  lay  to  and  took  to  flight,  send- 
ing up  rocket  signals  for  help,  that  the  Ger- 
man commander  ordered  the  crew  and  pas- 
sengers by  signals  and  megaphone  to  leave 
the  ship  within  ten  minutes ;  as  a  matter 
of  fact  he  allowed  them  twenty-three  min- 
utes, and  did  not  fire  the  torpedo  until  sus- 
picious steamers  were  hurrying  to  the  aid 
of  the  "Falaba." 

With  regard  to  the  loss  of  life  when  the 
British  passenger  steamer  "Lusitania"  was 
sunk,  the  German  Government  has  already 


exprest  its  deep  regret  to  the  neutral  gov- 
ernments concerned  that  nationals  of  those 
countries  lost  their  lives  on  that  occasion. 
The  Imperial  Government  must  state  for 
the  rest  the  impression  that  certain  impor- 
tant facts  most  directly  connected  with  the 
sinking  of  the  "Liisitania"  may  have  es- 
caped the  attention  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  It  therefore  considers 
it  necessary  in  the  interest  of  the  full  and 
clear  understanding  aimed  at  by  either  Gov- 
ernment primarily  to  convince  itself  that 
the  reports  of  the  facts  which  are  before 
the  two  Governments  are  complete  and  in 
agreement. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  the  "Lusi- 
tania" is  to  be  considered  as  an  ordinary 
unarmed  merchant  vessel.  The  Imperial 
Government  begs  in  this  connection  to  point 
out  that  the  "Lusitania"  was  one  of  the 
largest  and  fastest  English  commerce  steam- 
ers constructed  with  Government  funds  as 
auxiliary  cruisers  and  is  expressly  included 
in  the  navy  list,  published  by  the  British 
Admiralty. 

It  is  moreover  known  to  the  Imperial 
(iovernment  from  reliable  information  fur- 
nished by  its  officials  and  neutral  passen- 
gers that  for  some  time  practically  all  the 
more  valuable  merchant  vessels  have  been 
Ijrovided  with  guns,  ammunition  and  other 
weapons  and  re-enforced  with  a  crew  spe- 
cially  practised  in  manning  guns. 

According  to  reports  at  hand  here,  the 
"Lusitania"  when  she  left  New  York  un- 
doubtedly had  guns  on  board  which  were 
mounted  under  decks  and  masked. 

The  Imperial  Government  furthermore 
has  the  honor  to  direct  the  particular  at- 
tention of  the  American  Government  to  the 
fact  that  the  British  Admiralty  by  a  secret 
instruction  of  February  of  this  year  ad- 
vised the  British  merchant  marine  not  only 
to  seek  protection  behind  neutral  flags  and 
markings,  but  even  when  so  disguised  to 
attack  German  submarines  by  ramming 
them. 

High  rewards  have  been  offered  by  the 
British  Government  as  a  special  incentive 
for  the  destruction  of  the  submarines  by 
merchant  vessels,  and  such  rewards  have 
already  been  paid  out. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  which  are  satis- 
factorily known  to  it,  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment is  unable  to  consider  English  mer- 
chant vessels  any  longer  as  "undefended 
territory"  in  the  zone  of  maritime  war  des- 
ignated by  the  Admiralty  Staff  of  the  Im- 
perial German  navy,  the  German  command- 
ers are  consequently  no  longer  in  a  position 
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to  observe  the  rules  of  capture  otherwise 
usual  and  with  which  they  invariably  com- 
plied before  this. 

Lastly,  the  Imperial  Government  must 
specially  point  out  that  on  her  last  trip 
the  "Lusitania."  as  on  earlier  occasions, 
had  Canadian  troops  and  munitions  on 
board,  including  no  less  than  .5400  cases  of 
ammunition  destined  for  the  destruction  of 
brave  German  soldiers,  w'ho  are  fulfilling 
with  self-sacrifice  and  devotion  their  duty 
in  the  service  of  the  Fatherland. 

The  German  Government  believes  that  it 
acts  in  just  self-defense  when  it  seeks  to 
l)rotect  the  lives  of  its  soldiers  by  destroy- 
ing ammunition  destined  for  the  enemy  with 
the  means  of  war  at  its  command. 

The  English  steamship  company  must 
have  been  aware  of  the  dangers  to  which 
passengers  on  board  the  "Lusitania"  were 
exposed  under  the  circumstances.  In  taking 
them  on  board  in  spite  of  this  the  company 
quite  deliberately  tried  to  use  the  lives  of 
American  citizens  as  protection  for  the  am- 
munition carried  and  violated  the  clear  pro- 
visions of  American  laws  which  expressly 
prohibit  and  provide  punishment  for  the 
carrying  of  passengers  on  ships  which  have 
explosives  on  board.  The  company  thereby 
wantonly  caused  the  death  of  so  many  pas- 
sengers. 

According  to  the  express  report  of  the 
submarine  commander  concerned,  which  is 
confirmed  by  all  other  reports,  there  can  be 
no  dpubt  that  the  rapid  sinking  of  the 
"Lusitania"  was  primarily  due  to  the  ex- 
plosion of  the  cargo  of  ammunition  caused 
by  the  torpedo.  Otherwise  in  all  human 
probability,  the  passengers  of  the  "Lu><i- 
tania"  would  have  been  saved. 

The  Imperial  Government  holds  the  facts 
recited  above  to  be  of  sufficient  importance 
to  recommend  them  to  a  careful  examina- 
tion by  the  American  (Tovernment.  The  Im- 
perial Government  begs  to  reserve  a  final 
statement  of  its  position  with  regard  to  the 
demands  made  in  connection  with  the  sink- 
ing of  the  "Lusitania"  until  a  reply  is  re- 
ceived from  the  American  Government  and 
believes  that  it  should  recall  here  that  it 
took  note  with  satisfaction  of  the  proposals 
of  good  offices  submitted  by  the  American 
Government  in  Berlin  and  London  with  a 
view  to  paving  the  way  for  a  modus  rivendi 
for  the  conduct  of  maritime  war  between 
Germany  and  Great  Britain. 

The  imperial  Government  furnished  at 
that  time  ample  evidence  of  its  good  will 
by  its  willingness  to  consider  these  pro- 
posals. The  realization  of  these  projjosals 
failed,  as  is  known,  on  account  of  their  re- 
jection by  the  Government  of  Great  Britain. 

The  undersigned  requests  His  Excellency, 
the  Ambassador,  to  bring  the  above  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  American  Government, 
and  avails  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  re- 
new, etc. 

(Signed)     Vox  Jagow 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 

There  are  strong  indications  that  the 
German  communication  will  not  be  ac- 
cepted as  satisfactory  by  the  peoule  of 
the  United  States.  The  prevailing  note 
in  the  press  is  displeasure  at  the  way  in 
which  Germany  has  failed  to  meet  the 
main  issue  and  has  attempted  to  con- 
fuse the  question  by  arguments  more 
ingenious  than  straightforward.  The 
action  of  the  German  Government  is 
looked  upon  as  a  deliberate  trifling  with 
a  subject  of  the  utmost  seriousness. 
Germany  appears,  in  the  opinion  of 
most  American  commentators,  to  be 
playing  for  time  and  hoping  to  avoid 
the  necessity  for  a  prompt  and  categor- 
ical meeting  of  the  American  demands 
by  endless  disputation.  It  looks  as  tho 
Germany  had  mistaken  the  temper  and 
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the  determination  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

_,     ^x,  A  second  American  steam- 

The  War  on      ,  .      ,         ,  a.       i     • 

.,      o  ship    has   been    struck   m 

the  bea         ,,    ^  „!       <(xt 

the   war   zone.    The   '  Ne- 

braskan"    of    the    American    Hawaiian 

Line,   when    forty-eight   miles    west   of 

Fastnet,  Ireland,  was  hit  by  a  mine  or 

a   torpedo.    The   explosion    occurred    at 

8:24   on   the   evening-  of   May   25.    The 

American  flag  had  been  hauled  down  a 

few  minutes  before,  but  the  steamer's 

name  was  painted  on  both  side  in  letters 

six   feet  tall.    The   derrick   was   hurled 

thirty  feet  in  the  air  and  the  hatchways 

blown  off,  injuring  two  quartermasters 

and    the    boatswain.    Four    boats    were 

launched  with  all  on  board,  but  after  a 

while  it  was  seen  that  the  vessel  was  in 

no  danger  of  sinking,  so  after  an  hour 

the  crew  went  on  board  and  took  her 

into  Liverpool.  No  submarine  was  seen, 

so    there   is    doubt   whether   the   vessel 

was  struck  by  a  German  torpedo  or  by 

a   British  floating  mine.   The  "Nebras- 

kan"  was  one  of  the  first  cargo  vessels 

to  pass  thru  the  Panama  Canal. 

A  second  British  naval  vessel  was 
blown  up  in  the  harbor  of  Sheerness  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames  on  the  morn- 
ing of  May  27.  This  was  the  "Princess 
Irene,"  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way, which  had  been  converted  into 
an  auxiliary  steamship  of  the  British 
navy.  The  explosion  was  so  tremendous 
as  to  topple  over  chimneys  and  break 
windows  for  a  long  distance  around. 
Large  fragments  of  the  vessel  were 
thrown  high  into  the  air  and  scattered 
over  an  area  of  several  miles.  A  little 
girl  hit  on  the  head  by  a  piece  of  the 
wreckage  was  instantly  killed.  There 
were  seventy-eight  dockyard  hands  and 
a  crew  of  170  on  board  at  the  time  and 
they  all  perished.  The  only  man  who 
escaped  from  the  vessel  was  a  stoker, 
who  was  picked  up  in  the  river  badly 
burned. 

The  "Princess  Irene"  was  moored  on 
the  same  spot  as  the  British  battleship 
"Bulwark,"  which  was  blown  up  on  No- 
vember 26  with  the  loss  of  over  700  offi- 
cers and  men.  The  cause  of  neither  dis- 
aster has  been  explained,  but  is  offi- 
cially asserted  to  be  an  accidental  in- 
ternal explosion. 

The  Invasion  of     '^J^^     Italians     began 
Austria  *"®  ^^^  ^^  crossing 

the  Austrian  frontier 
at  a  number  of  points  between  Switzer- 
land and  the  Adriatic.  So  far  they  have 
met  with  no  serious  opposition  and 
have  succeeded  in  establishing  them- 
selves a  few  miles  inside  the  border. 
The  Italian  Alpine  troops,  the  Bersa- 
glieri,  whom  all  tourists  know  from  their 
swift  march  and  wide  plumed  hats, 
have  distinguished  themselves  by  scal- 
ing the  hights  on  the  western  side  of 
Austrian  Tyrol.  From  these  points  of 
vantage,  six  or  seven  thousand  feet 
high,  they  hope  to  be  able  to  command 
the  passes  leading  into  the  Trentino. 
With  the  aid  of  gunboats  on  Lake 
Garda  the  Italians  have  captured  the 
hills  to  the  north  of  Mount  Baldo. 

The  chief  efforts  of  the  Italians,  how- 
ever, seem  to  be  directed  to  that  part 
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The  Italians  demanded  as  the  price  of  neutrality  that  the  Isonzo  River  be  made  the  boundary 
line,  but  that  Gorz  be  ceded  to  them.  The  Austrians  were  willing  to  concede  the  first  demand, 
but  refused  the  second.  Now  the  Italians  are  trying  to  get  by  force  what  diplomacy  failed  to 
give   them.    They   have   advanced   along  the   two   railroads,   in   the   direction   shown   by   the   arrows, 

half  way  to  Gorz  and  nearly  to  Monfalcone 


of  the  frontier  which  lies  north  from 
the  head  of  the  Adriatic.  Here  for  a 
distance  of  some  forty  miles  from  Ca- 
poretto  to  the  coast  they  are  on  Aus- 
trian territory.  Their  destination  is  ob- 
viously Triest,  toward  which  they  are 
proceeding  along  the  two  railroads 
which  here  cross  the  boundary.  On  the 
line  from  Udine  to  Gorz  (Goritz)  they 
have  occupied  Cormons,  just  over  the 
frontier,  and  on  the  other  line  which 
goes  along  the  coast  they  have  ad- 
vanced to  the  Isonzo  River,  which  they 
demanded  of  Austria  as  the  frontier, 
and  they  have  occupied  the  hills  com- 
manding Monfalcone,  some  ten  miles 
inside  Austrian  territory.  On  the  coast 
they  have  taken  the  fishing  town  of 
Grado,  which  is  situated  near  the 
boundary  line.  An  air  raid  was  made  on 
the  night  of  the  26th  on  the  Austrian 
railroad  leading  to  Triest. 

r.1  „•        A  J      The  Galician  fortress 

Closmg  Around        j.    r,  ^         i.-  i. 

Ti  1  of    Przemysl,     which 

Przemysl  ^,  „       ^     ' 

the      Russians      cap7 

tured  after  one  of  the  longest  sieges  in 
modern  history,  is  now  almost  sur- 
rounded by  the  Austro-German  forces. 
The  railroad  leading  to  Lemberg 
(Lvov)  has  been  cut  and  a  further  ad- 
vance in  this  direction  may  lead  to  the 
recovery  of  that  city,  which  is  the  capi- 
tal of  Galicia  and  the  only  place  of  im- 


portance taken  by  the  Russians  in  the 
present  war.  Lemberg  is  not  a  fortress, 
but  it  would  be  necessary  to  defeat  the 
Russian  army  in  the  field  before  it 
could  be  safely  occupied. 

The  Russians  as  soon  as  they  per- 
ceived that  they  could  not  keep  the 
enemy  away  from  Przemysl,  have  been 
busily  engaged  in  repairing  the  fortifi- 
cations and  putting  it  in  a  state  to 
stand  a  second  siege.  Eight  thousand 
men  have  been  employed  for  the  last 
two  months  in  cementing  together  the 
remains  of  the  concrete  bastions  and 
mending  the  gaps  in  the  entanglements 
which  the  Austrians  did  not  succeed  al- 
together in  destroying  when  they  evac- 
uated. 

General  Mackensen's  forces  are  now 
in  possession  of  both  sides  of  the  San 
River  north  of  Przemysl,  tho  on  the 
left  bank  one  division  had  to  give  way 
and  lost  six  guns.  On  the  27th  he  re- 
ported that  his  captures  from  the  Rus- 
sians in  his  recent  advance  amounted 
to  27,000  men,  ten  heavy  guns,  fifty- 
four  light  guns  and  seventy-five  ma- 
chine guns.  This  advance  movement  of 
the  Teutonic  forces  which  carried  them 
over  four  rivers  in  rapid  succession  was 
due  chiefly  to  their  superiority  in  artil- 
lery and  likewise  the  retreat  of  the 
Russians  may  be  laid  to  the  failure  of 
their  ammunition  supply. 
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At  various  points  along  the  Russian 
front  north  of  Galicia  the  Gennans  are 
showing  renewed  activity.  In  the  hills 
about  Kielce,  in  Russian  Poland,  they 
report  the  capture  within  a  few  days 
of  thirty  officers  and  6300  men.  The 
Germans  have  also  resumed  the  bom- 
bardment of  the  fortress  of  Osowiec, 
northeast  of  Warsaw. 


The  Russians 
in  Azerbaijan 


The  Russians  have  de- 
feated the  Turks  who 
invaded  the  Transcau- 
casian  province  during  the  winter  and 
now  are  carrying  the  war  into  the  en- 
emy's country.  An  advance  southward 
has  enabled  them  to  occupy  the  Ar- 
menian town  of  Van  and  the  Persian 
town  of  Urumiah.  The  region  about 
Lake  Van  and  Lake  Urumiah  was  re- 
cently devastated  by  hordes  of  Kurds 
and  Turks  and  thousands  of  Christians 
were  massacred.  Immense  numbers  of 
the  peasantry  fled  for  refuge  to  Uru- 
miah, where  Dr.  Harry  P.  Parkard  of 
the  Presbyterian  Mission  has  been  feed- 
ing and  protecting  them.  Since  January 
2  the  city  has  been  completely  cut  off 
from  the  outside  world  and  the  efforts 
of  the  missionary  societies  and  of  our 
Government  to  send  relief  to  the  Amer- 
icans there  have  been  fruitless. 


French  Gain 


South  of  the  Belgian 

It        ^^    tr-   U4.        boundary  the   British 
J Lorette  Rights      ^^^      ^^^^^^      ^^^p 

[.pounding    away    on    the    German    lines 
land    making    repeated    tho    slight    ad- 
jvances.   The  chief  gain  is  that  of  the 
French   in  the   region  north   of   Arras 
land  southwest  of  Lens.  Here  the  fight- 
ing has  been  going  on  continuously  since 
[last     October     with     no     considerable 
.change  in  position.  On  the  hills  known 
j  to  the  French  as  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette 
i  and    to    the    Germans    as    Lorettoberg, 
I  fortifications   had   been   constructed   as 
strong  as  modern  military  engineering 
could  make  them.   The  earth  parapets 
.  were  reinforced  with  concrete  and  the 
trenches  connected  by  a  system  of  sub- 
'  terranean    passages    so    as    to    form    a 
veritable   labyrinth.   Double   and   triple 
lines  of  entanglements  of  barbed  wire 
the  thickness  of  a  finger  protected  the 
trenches  and   concealed  batteries  were 
arranged  to  bear  upon  their  own  lines 
so  that  each  trench  captured  would  be- 
come a  trap.  Tunnels  were  run  forward 
of  the  lines  in  such  a  way  that  a  force 
advancing  to  the  attack  might  be  cut 
off  by  Germans  rising  out  of  the  ground 
behind. 

These  positions  were  made  the  object 
of  a  persistent  attack  during  the  month 
of  May.  By  means  of  heavy  artillery 
fire  the  entanglements  were  swept 
away.  The  French  soldiers  advanced  by 
I  leaping  from  one  shell-hole  to  another 
[  and  used  the  bayonet  when  they  got 
within  reach.  After  thirteen  days  of  un- 
interrupted fighting  the  chief  line  of 
trenches,  known  as  La  Blanche  Voie,  or 
the  White  Way,  was  taken  by  assault 
from  three  sides  and  finally  the  French 
were  in  possession  of  all  five  spurs  of 
the  Lorette  hills.  On  the  plateau  three 
thousand  German  corpses  were  counted 
and  a  thousand  prisoners  were  taken. 
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Lewis  Harcourt,  Liberal  (former 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies). 

President  of  the  Board  of  Education 
— Arthur  Henderson,  Labor  (new 
member). 

Attorney  General  —  Sir  Edward 
Carson,  Unionist   (new  member). 

editorial  comment  on  the  new 

cabinet     will     be     found     on 
another  page 


Bombardment     T^«  ;^T  "If  P^"  ^"*^°- 

u    /-«-.c  duced  by  the   Germans 

by  Gas  .•'  ,  .  , 

seems  to  be  successful 

in  this  close  trench  warfare  altho  it  is 
not  so  irresistible  as  it  appeared  to  be 
at  first.  The  British  in  Flanders  are  get- 
ting used  to  it  and  are  talking  of  em- 
ploying similar  means.  Its  composition 
is  still  in  dispute  and  doubtless  differ- 
ent gases  are  in  use.  One  is  quite  cer- 
tainly chlorine,  as  shown  by  its  strong 
bleaching  effect  and  irritation  of  the 
lungs,  but  apparently  nitric  fumes  are 
also  generated,  for  the  reports  speak 
of  a  reddish  brown  smoke  which  turns 
the  hands  and  face  yellow,  the  "xantho- 
protesic  reaction"  familiar  to  all  chem- 
istry students. 

The  gases  are  emitted  from  steel  cyl- 
inders placed  along  the  foremost  line 
of  trenches  with  their  nozzles  project- 
ing over  the  parapet.  To  reach  the  gun- 
ners in  the  rear  shells  are  fired  which 


generate  asphy^xiating  gases  as  they  ex- 
plode. If  there  is  a  steady  and  moderate 
wind  in  the  right  direction  the  fumes 
are  carried  forward  over  the  ground 
like  a  low  fog,  so  dense  that  a  man  in 
it  cannot  see  his  hand  when  held  before 
his  face.  As  it  sweeps  over  the  trenches 
the  soldiers  are  stifled  or  stupefied,  or 
at  least  have  their  eyes  so  irritated  as 
to  be  in  no  condition  to  repel  the 
charge  that  follows  this  gaseous  bom- 
bardment. But  the  British  troops  have 
their  eyes  protected  by  motor  goggles 
and  their  noses  with  respirators  so  they 
have  been  able  to  stay  in  the  trenches 
while  the  cloud  swept  over  them  and 
when  the  Germans  advanced  expecting 
to  find  them  incapacitated  they  were 
met  by  a  steady  storm  from  rifles 
and  machine  guns.  Then,  too,  a  sudden 
shifting  of  the  wind  has  carried  the 
fumes  back  over  the  German  lines  and 
compelled  them  to  evacuate  their  own 
trenches.  Another  difficulty  is  experi- 
enced in  timing  the  charge.  If  the  Ger- 
mans charge  too  soon  they  are  involved 
in  the  gases  they  have  generated.  If 
they  wait  till  the  air  is  clear,  the  Brit- 
ish being  nearer  and  the  first  to  know 
of  it,  are  apt  to  have  reoccupied  their 
trenches. 

The  noxious  vapors  were  used  on  the 
most  extensive  scale  on  May  24,  for  the 
generators  were  kept  running  for  four 
and  a  half  hours  along  the  five-mile 
front  east  of  Ypres.  The  cloud  that 
covered  the  ground  was  forty  feet  high 
in  places.  With  the  aid  of  this  the  Ger- 
mans took  the  first  line  of  British 
trenches  which  brings  them  within  two 
miles  of  Ypres.  Their  recovery  of  Hill 
60,  three  miles  southeast  of  Ypres, 
gives  their  guns  command  of  the  city 
and  beyond.  On  the  north  of  Ypres, 
however,  they  have  been  forced  to  re- 
linquish the  foothold  they  had  gained 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  Yser  Canal. 


r>  •^-  u  T         rr^  The  Turkish  troops 

British  Lose  Two  ,  •      ■   .a-  i.  j 

iv/r        T5  ^^1     u-  have  again  inflicted 
More  Battleships  .       ^  , 

*^  serious     loss     upon 

the  Allied  fleet  attempting  to  force  the 
Dardanelles.  The  victims  are  the  Brit- 
ish battleships  "Triumph"  and  "Majes- 
tic." The  former  was  sunk  on  May  25, 
while  operating  in  support  of  the  Aus- 
tralasian troops  on  the  Gallipoli  Penin- 
sula. The  "Majestic"  was  sunk  early  on 
the  morning  of  May  27  off  Sedd-el- 
Bahr  at  the  tip  of  the  Gallipoli  Penin- 
sula. In  both  cases  most  of  the  officers 
and  crew  were  saved.  No  details  are 
given  out  so  it  is  not  known  how  the 
attack  was  made.  The  most  plausible 
surmise  is  that  a  Turkish  submarine 
from  Constantinople  made  its  way  thru 
the  Dardanelles  and  around  into  the 
Aegean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Saros.  It  is 
suggested,  however,  that  the  attack 
may  have  been  made  by  a  German  or 
Austrian  submarine  from  the  Austrian 
naval  base  at  Pola  on  the  Adriatic.  The 
French  battleship  "Leon  Gambetta" 
was  recently  sunk  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Adriatic  by  a  submarine  from  Pola. 

This  makes  six  battleships  which 
have  been  lost  by  the  Allies  at  the  Dar- 
danelles since  March  18.  On  that  date 
the    British    battleships    "Irresistible" 
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and  "Ocean"  and  the  French  "Bouvet" 
were  destroyed  by  floating  mines,  and 
on  May  13  the  British  battleship  "Go- 
liath." Three  submarines  at  least  have 
also  been  lost  here.  The  "Triumph"  was 
a  ship  of  11,800  tons  which  was  orig- 
inally built  in  England  for  the  Chilean 
Gove  nment  but  purchased  before  com- 
pletion by  the  British  Government  for 
$4,225,000.  She  carried  four  ten-inch 
guns.  The  "Triumph"  took  part  in  the 
bombardment  of  the  German  fortress 
at  Tsing-tao  in  October  in  conjunction 
with  the  Japanese  fleet.  The  "Majestic" 
was  an  older  but  larger  vessel  of  14,900 
tons  displacement  and  armed  with  four 
twelve-inch  guns,  built  in  1898. 

In  spite  of  the  mines  and  obstacles 
which  have  been  placed  in  the  narrows 
of  the  Dardanelles  at  least  three  Brit- 
ish submarines  have  been  able  to  enter 
the  Sea  of  Marmora.  The  "E-14," 
which  ran  the  Dardanelles  about  April 
29,  sunk  two  Turkish  gunboats  and  two 
transports  full  of  troops  returning  in 
safety  on  May  18.  The  submarine 
"E-11"  got  as  far  as  Constantinople 
and  discharged  a  torpedo  at  a  transport 
alongside  the  arsenal  pier.  She  also 
sank  two  ships  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora 
carrying  ammunition  and  supplies.  The 
first  attempt  of  this  kind  was  made  by 
the  British  submarine  which  on  Decem- 
ber 13  passed  thru  the  straits  and  sunk 
the  Turkish  battleship  "Messudiyeh." 
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It  has  been  impossible 
to  ascertain  the  results 
of  the  fighting  between 
and  Obregon  in  the  vicinity  of 
and  Silao.  Each  side  claims  vie- 
but  the  decisive  battle  has  not 
fought.    If    the    reports    of    Car- 


The  Situation 
in  Mexico 

Villa 
Leon 
tory, 
been 


ranza's  agents  are  to  be  believed,  Villa 


©  Underwood  &  Underwood 

FROM    DICTATOR    TO    COUNTRY 

GENTLEMAN 

General  Huerta  mows  the  lawn  on  his  new  coun- 
try place  at  Forest  Hills,   Long   Island 

has  been  driven  back,  and  an  army  from 
the  northeastern  states  is  menacing  his 
base  at  Torreon.  But  if  Villa's  repre- 
sentatives are  telling  the  truth,  he  has 
been  successful  in  several  skirmishes. 
Unfortunately,  there  is  evidence  of 
falsehood  or  misrepresentation  on  both 
sides.  While  Carranza  asserts  that  he 
is  gaining  territory  and  force,  it  is  said 
that  he  fears  attacks  upon  Vera  Cruz 


by  bands  of  Zapatists,  and  is  preparing 
to  move  his  residence  from  the  fortified 
lighthouse  which  has  bean  his  home  to 
an  island  in  the  harbor.  He  has  recently 
made  overtures  to  President  Wilson  for 
recognition  of  his  so-called  Government. 
Duval  West,  the  President's  agent,  has 
returned  to  Washington.  It  is  said  that 
his  report  about  the  condition  of  Mex- 
ico and  the  character  of  the  factional 
leaders  is  a  dismal  and  pessimistic  one. 
At  the  end  of  last  week  the  dispatches 
from  Vera  Cruz  asserted  that  Car- 
ranza had  decided  to  move  against  the 
capital,  and  that  Zapata  would  not  de- 
fend it. 

The  condition  of  the  capital  and  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  whole  country 
is  deplorable.  Business  and  industry  are 
paralyzed.  In  many  places  there  are 
people  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  and 
they  take  part  in  bread  riots.  The  Red 
Cross  will  appeal  to  the  American  pub- 
lic for  help. 

A  commission  of  fifty-five  persons, 
forty-four  men  and  eleven  women,  sent 
by  Carranza  to  study  popular  education 
in  this  country,  has  arrived  in  New 
York.  An  inquiry  will  be  made  con- 
cerning the  schools  and  libraries,  and 
it  is  said  that  the  commissioners  intend 
to  remain  in  the  United  States  for  a 
year. 

For  some  time  General  Huerta,  for- 
merly President  of  Mexico,  has  been 
very  quiet.  Having  decided  to  make  Nev/ 
York  his  home,  he  recently  leased  a 
large  estate  at  Forest  Hills,  on  Long 
Island,  and  brought  to  it  from  Spain 
his  family  of  thirty  persons — his  wife, 
sisters,  eight  children  and  more  than  a 
dozen  grandchildren.  It  is  reported  that 
he  plans  to  lead  a  movement  supported 
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SIR    EDWARD    HENRY    CARSON 


ANDREW    BONAR    LAW 


ARTHUR    JAMES    BALFOUR 


THREE  TORIES  IN  THE  COALITION  CABINET 

The  three  leaders  of  the  Opposition  who  have  been  called  into  the  British  Cabinet  are  men  of  ability  and  experience.  Mr.  Balfour  first  entered  the 
Government  in  1885  and  was  Prime  Minister  from  1902  to  1905.  His  successor  cis  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  past 
four  years,  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  is  an  iron  merchant  from  Glasgow.  Ireland,  the  third  part  of  the  United  Kinedom,  is  represented  by  Sir  Edward  Carson, 
who  just  bafore  the  war  was  threatening  to  raise  an  insurrection  in  Ulster    if  the  Home  Rule  Act  was  carried  out 
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THE   MOST   EFFICIENT   OF  HUMAN   MACHINES 

Whichever  way  one's  neutrality  may  lean  he  cannot  help  admiring  the  organization  of  the  German  Amy.  Here  is  scientific  management  carried 
out  on  a  larger  scale  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  world.  To  equip  and  maintain  in  the  field  for  three-quarters  of  a  year  four  miUion 
or  more  men  on  fifteen  hundred  miles-  of  frontier  without  a  breakdown  onywhere  involves  a  coordination  of  effort  and  attention  to  detail  that  is 
difficult  to  imagine.  From  the  tip  of  his  cloth-covered  helmet  to  the  soles  of  his  hobnailed  shoes  the  German  soldier  is  thoroly  prepared  for  what 
he  has  to  do.  In  these  photographs,  fresh  from  France,  we  see  the  German  reserv-isls.  the  older  men  who  have  now  been  called  to  the  front,  as  they 
kneel   beside  a  stream   in   the   rear   awaiting  the  call  of    Vorwarts,   and  as   they  are  lying  in  the  firing  line 


by  rich  Mexican  exiles  and  the  old  sol- 
diers of  his  army,  and  that  Eduard 
Iturbide  is  the  candidate  for  the  pro- 
visional presidency. 

President  Wilson,  on  the  28th,  gave 
notice  that  a  statement  from  him  "on 
the  present  situation  in  Mexico"  would 
be  published  within  a  few  days.  After 
his  recent  conference  with  Duval  West 
he  said  that  no  change  of  policy  was 
contemplated.  It  is  thought  at  Wash- 
ington that  while  he  will  not  recom- 
mend intervention  he  will  describe  the 
intolerable  condition  of  the  country 
and  warn  the  warring  factions  that  if 
they  do  not  speedily  make  peace  they 


must  expect  sharp  protests  and  even  in- 
terference from  this  side  of  the  bound- 
ary. It  is  asserted  that  his  statement 
and  warning  will  have  the  approval  of 
Argentina,  Brazil  and  Chili. 

rp  r  >  Ex-President  Taft,  guest  of 
r.  la  s  hQj^Qj.  at  the  annual  dinner 
Opmions  ^^  ^j^g  National  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  last  week,  made  an 
address  in  which  he  sharply  criticised 
the  Federation  of  Labor  and  exprest 
an  unfavorable  opinion  of  the  Clayton 
Trust  act  and  the  act  creating  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission.  He  gave  hearty 
support  to  President  Wilson  for  the  lat- 


ter's  course  in  international  affairs,  and 
congratulated  the  association  upon  the 
message  of  loyalty  it  had  sent  to  Mr. 
Wilson.  The  Clayton  act,  he  said,  re- 
ferring to  its  provisions  concerning 
"violations  of  the  Anti-Trust  law  of 
labor  organizations  and  agricultural  as- 
sociations," was  passed  for  political 
purposes  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
Federation  leaders  and  with  the  hope 
of  securing  the  votes  of  labor  union 
men.  In  his  opinion  the  Clayton  act  and 
Trade  Commission  acts  added  very  lit- 
tle to  the  effectiveness  of  the  Sherman 
law. 

Inquisitorial  methods  for  investigat- 
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ing  business  he  condemned.  Fear  of 
such  inquiry  was  a  legitimate  cause  for 
alarm  to  business  interests.  The  Trade 
Commission  was  merely  a  glorified  Bu- 
reau of  Corporations  with  larger  sal- 
aries. The  members  appointed  were  not 
such  men  as  could  inspire  public  confi- 
dence in  their  judgment.  Not  one  of 
them  had  national  standing  as  a  busi- 
ness man  or  as  a  lawyer.  The  power 
exercized  by  the  leaders  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  was  -excessive  and  detri- 
mental to  the  public  welfare.  They  did 
not  condemn  the  criminal  acts  of  union 
men,  and  they  sought  immunity  in  gen- 
eral statutes  against  offences. 


Pan-American 
Financial  Conference 


The  address  of 
welcome  at  the 
beginning  of  the 
session  of  the  Pan-American  Financial 
Conference  in  Washington,  last  week, 
was  made  by  President  Wilson,  whose 
reference  to  measures  for  promoting 
communication  between  this  country 
and  South  America  by  steamship  lines 
have  been  the  subject  of  much  com- 
ment. "We  are  not  trying,"  said  Mr. 
Wilson,  "to  make  use  of  each  other,  but 
to  be  of  use  to  one  another."  He  was 
surprized  that  such  a  conference  had 
been  so  long  delayed.  If  there  was  any 
one  happy  circumstance  arising  out  of 
present  distressing  condition  of  the 
world,  it  was  that  "it  has  revealed  us 
to  one  another  and  shown  us  what  it 
means  to  be  neighbors."  He  hoped  that 
the  conference  would  show  the  world  in 
part  the  path  to  permanent  peace. 
"There  is  only  one  way,"  said  he,  "in 


©  International  News 

A    GOOD    HAUL 
A   pair  of  German   foragers   have   luck 

which  we  wish  to  take  advantage  of 
you,  and  that  is  by  making  better  goods, 
by  doing  the  things  that  we  seek  to  do 
for  each  other,  if  we  can,  better  than 
you  do  them,  and  so  spurring  you  on  by 
so  handsome  a  jealousy  as  that  to  excel 
us."  There  was  one  thing,  he  continued, 
that  stood  in  the  way: 

The  theory  I  have  chietiy  in  mind  is  the 
physical  lack  of  means  of  communication, 
the  lack  of  vehicles,  the  lack  of  ships,  the 
lack  of  established  routes  of  trade,  the 
lack  of  those  things  which  are  absolutely 
necessary  if  we  are  to  have  true  commer- 
cial and  intimate  commercial  relations  with 
one  another.  And  I  am  perfectly  clear  in 
my  judgment  that  if  private  capital  cannot 
soon  enter  upon  the  adventure  of  establish- 
ing these  physical  means  of  communication, 
the  Government  must  undertake  to  do  so. 
We  cannot  indefinitely  stand  apart  and 
need  each  other  for  the  lack  of  what  can 


easily  be  supplied,  and,  if  one  instrumental- 
ity cannot  supply  it,  then  another  must  be 
found  which  will  supply  it. 

Secretary  Bryan,  in  his  address, 
spoke  of  the  President's  assertion  at 
Mobile  that  this  nation  has  no  desire  to 
take  one  foot  of  land  from  another  na- 
tion. Secretary  McAdoo  said  nothing 
could  so  stimulate  trade  and  invest- 
ment by  the  United  States  in  South 
America  as  uniform  laws  relating  to 
commerce  and  finance.  A  committee  to 
consider  uniform  laws  was  afterward 
appointed.  Postmaster  General  Burleson 
urged  development  of  international  par- 
cel post.  Mr.  Vanderlip,  president  of  the 
National  City  Bank,  of  New  York, 
pointed  out  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
system  here  and  the  great  surplus  of 
reserves  due  to  it  gave  an  unusual  op- 
portunity for  the  United  States  to  en- 
gage in  foreign  loans.  His  bank  has  re- 
cently established  a  branch  in  Buenos 
Ayi-es.  South  America,  he  said,  needed 
capital  for  their  enterprises,  and  our 
loan  could  be  greatly  expanded. 

At  subsequent  sessions  many  ad- 
dresses were  made.  Mr.  Warburg,  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  -  advocated  an 
American  union  of  transportation  and 
credit  systems,  so  that  these  could  be 
a  unit  in  case  of  emergency.  Much  work 
was  done  by  committees  behind  closed 
doors.  One  of  the  committees  was  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  establishment  of 
fast  and  frequent  ship  service,  and  it 
is  understood  that  a  prominent  delegate 
from  this  country  proposed  the  promo- 
tion of  such  service  by  the  bond  guar- 
antees of  the  United  States  and  the  east 
coast  countries  of  South  America. 


■  The  Allied  Powers 
M  The  Teutonic  Alliance 
D  The  Neutral  Nations 


AND   STILL   THE    DARK    FLOOD   SPREADS   OVER   EUROPE 


BEAUTY  THAT  WAS 

BY  JOHN  MASEFIELD 

Roses  are  beauty,  but  I  never  see 

Those  blood  drops  from  the  burning  heart  of  June 

Glowing  like  thought  upon  the  living  tree 

Without  a  pity  that  they  die  so  soon, 

Die  into  petals,  like  those  roses  old, 

Those  women,  who  were  summer  in  men's  hearts 

Before  the  smile  upon  the  Sphinx  was  cold 

Or  sand  had  hid  the  Syrian  and  his  arts. 

O  myriad  dust  of  beauty  that  lies  thick 

Under  our  feet  that  not  a  single  grain 

But  stirred  and  moved  in  beauty  and  was  quick 

For  one  brief  moon  and  died  nor  lived  again 

But  when  the  moon  rose  lay  upon  the  grass 

Pasture  to  living  beauty,  life  that  was. 

THE    POISON    OF    WAR 

BY  ARTHUR  SWEETSER 


1  WONDER  if  people  in  this  coun- 
try comprehend  the  effect  of  mod- 
ern warfare  on  human  character. 
Returning  from  three  months  with 
the  German,  the  French,  and  the  Bel- 
gian armies,  I  am  struck  more  and 
more  each  day  with  the  fact  that  we 
over  here  have  failed  utterly  to  grasp 
the  tremendous  force  of  the  shock  to 
human  nature  occasioned  by  the  mod- 
ern battle,  with  its  machine-like 
slaughter  at  great  distances.  The 
war  is  putting  a  stupendous  strain 
on  character. 

I  have  seen  men  just  fresh  from 
the  front  who  had  a  sadness,  a  pa- 
thos, a  bewilderment  in  their  expres- 
sions which  all  too  well  bespoke  the 
whirlpool  into  which  they  had  been 
drawn.  I  have  seen  hundreds  of 
wounded  hobbling  away  from  the 
Marne  and  the  Aisne  or  herded  in 
foul-smelling  freight  cars  and  rudi- 
mentary hospitals,  who  had  a  blank- 
ness  and  a  dulness  in  their  eyes  which 
betokened  almost  complete  mental 
dismay.  At  the  same  time,  I  have 
seen  on  all  sides  reactions  almost  too 
unreasonable  and  too  out  of  perspec- 
tive to  be  believed.  That  delicate 
something  within  man,  call  it  soul, 
spirit,  psychology,  what  you  will,  has 
in  thousands  of  cases  been  smashed 
so  completely  that  future  generations 
will  suffer  far  more  from  its  effects 
than  from  all  the  physical  injuries 
and  disabilities  put  together. 

Many  men,  kindly  and  gentle  in  ap- 
pearance, have  actually  boasted  to 
me  of  the  most  gruesome  of  deeds — 
deeds  which  ordinarily  would  have 
shocked  them  even  in  the  telling.  I 
remember  talking  once  with  an  En- 
lish  Tommy  in  the  midst  of  a  group 


Mr.  Sweetser  was  the  only  Ameri- 
can correspondent  with  Von  Kluck's 
division  on  its  dash  to  Paris.  Cut- 
ting in  on  the  German  flank  at 
Valenciennes  on  the  Belgian  border, 
he  journeyed  by  bicycle  thru  Ca- 
teau,  St.  Quentin,  and  Compiegne 
to  the  burning  city  of  Senlis,  where 
he  was  held  prisoner  for  two 
days.  Regaining  his  liberty,  he 
crost  the  lines  to  the  French,  who 
at  once  arrested  him,  as  a  spy 
and  held  him,  for  two  days  with- 
out water  and  with  only  a  few 
crusts  of  bread.  Finally  liberated, 
he  rested  in  Paris  for  a  week  and 
then  made  his  way,  again  by  bi- 
cycle, thru  the  French  guards  to  the 
Battle  of  the  Aisne.  Here  again  he 
was  arrested  on  the  edge  of  the  fir- 
ing line  and  m,arched  under  heavy 
guard  for  twenty-eight  kilometers, 
handcuffed  to  a  German  prisoner, 
soaked  by  rain  and  mud,  and  al- 
most without  food.  Again  freed  af- 
ter three  days,  he  journeyed  from 
Paris  to  Antwerp,  arriving  for 
its   siege    and   fall. — The    Editor. 


of  excited  French  soldiers  in  a  field 
near  Compiegne.  Shortly  he  took  an 
empty  cartridge  shell  from  his  pocket 
and  looked  at  it  fondly. 

"I  say,"  he  said,  "what  do  you 
think  of  that?"  It's  jolly  nice,  you 
know.  It  got  my  first  German.  We'd 
just  got  out  from  England  that  day 
and  less  than  eight  hours  after  were 
in  the  trenches.  It  was  opposite  a  lit- 
tle village  on  the  crest  of  a  hill — I 
haven't  any  idea  where.  Pretty  quick 
work,  eight  hours,  wasn't  it?" 

"It  certainly  was,"  I  replied.  "How 
did  it  seem?" 

"Beastly  unpleasant,"  he  went  on. 
"I  thought  I'd  funk  out  at  first.  It 
wasn't  the  shells  that  bothered  me  so 


much — somehow  we'd  come  out  ex- 
pecting them.  It's  the  little  things 
you  don't  expect  that  give  you  a  turn. 
I  suppose  it's  because  you're  a  bit 
nervous  anyway.  Take  the  rain- 
water— *t  was  up  to  our  knees  in  the 
trenches  and  we  couldn't  get  away 
from  it.  There  wasn't  a  bally  thing 
to  smoke  either — not  a  fag  in  the 
whole  company.  And  you  get  fear- 
fully fed  up  when  there  isn't  a 
bloody  thing  to  do  but  be  a  target — 
it  gets  on  your  nerves." 

He  seemed  to  be  losing  the  thread 
of  his  story,  so  I  asked  him  how  long 
he  stayed  there. 

"God  knows,"  he  replied.  "Years,  I 
fancy,  and  yet  I  don't  suppose  it  was 
so  long  either.  I  felt  so  cramped  and 
nervous  it  seemed  like  I'd  blow  up — 
and  then  some  one  started  sniping. 
There  was  an  officer  in  the  nearest 
German  trenches — I  could  just  make 
him  out — and  I  drew  my  gun  on  him. 
It's  a  funny  feeling  the  first  time  you 
shoot  at  a  man,  and  it  was  quite  a 
time  before  I  let  go.  I  caught  him 
cold — he  crumpled  up  as  if  he  hadn't 
a  bone  in  his  body."  He  paused  a 
moment,  juggling  the  empty  shell  in 
his  fingers.  His  expression  was  proud 
and  joyous. 

"Well,"  he  went  on,  "I  slipt  that 
cartridge  out  on  the  spot.  It  was  my 
first  German,  and  I  thought  what  a 
bully  souvenir  it  would  make  for  the 
wife.  First-class,  isn't  it?  Don't  you 
think  she'll  like  it?" 

Weakly  I  nodded  assent.  Yet  I 
could  not  help  wondering  what  a  wife, 
and  perhaps  a  mother,  would  say  to 
it.  Would  she,  too,  glorify  in  this 
man-killing,  or  would  she,  as  I  did, 
shiver  at  this  "first  class  souvenir?" 
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Shortly  after  I  met  another  Tom- 
my who  had  been  in  a  bayonet 
charge  a  little  while  before.  He  was 
leaning  listlessly  against  a  wall,  his 
eyes  fixed  in  unseeing  gaze  on  an 
open  field  beyond.  A  sadness  en- 
shrouded his  still  figure  which  made 
me  hesitate  to  intrude.  As  I  spoke  in 
a  soft,  impersonal  voice,  he  looked  up 
indifferently  and  relapsed  almost  at 
once  into  absorption.  Then  unexpect- 
edly, in  droning,  mechanical  fashion, 
he  told  me  how  his  company  had  be- 
come trapped  in  the  trenches  by  a 
German  cross-fire. 

"We  were  going  down  like  flies,"  he 
said.  "It  would  have  been  the  end  of 
all  of  us  to  stay  any  longer  in  that 
trap  with  machine-guns  squirting  on 
us  from  both  ends.  About  the  only 
thing  we  could  do  was  make  a  run 
straight  at  'em — at  least  we'd  die 
standing  up.  God  knows  anything 
was  better  than  crouching  there  till 
we  were  all  cleaned  out.  We  couldn't 
even  fight — it  was  just  waiting." 

By  now  the  dulness  had  left  his 
eyes  and  a  ring  come  into  his  voice. 

"It's  funny,"  he  went  on,  "how  lit- 
tle things  count.  When  the  order 
came,  I  jumped  over  the  earthwork 
and  then  went  sprawling  over  a  head 
of  cabbage.  It  seemed  as  tho  I'd 
never  get  to  my  feet  agaiTi.  Bullets 
were  zipping  all  about  me;  the  en- 
emy's trenches  looked  like  a  long  line 
of  red ;  it  seemed  to  me  I  was  as  big 
as  a  giant,  with  some  one  catching 
at  my  feet  and  all  those  guns  going 
at  me  alone, 

"I  don't  remember  much  more. 
There  was  one  big  final  crash,  and 
I  leaped  on  the  top  of  the  trench  and 
began  to  stab.  Once  I  remember 
reaching  out  to  get  at  some  one  and 
stepping  on  the  face  of  a  dead  man  at 
my  feet.  God  knows  how  long  it  last- 
ed— not  long,  I  fancy — and  then  they 
broke  and  ran. 

"It  was  an  awful  mess  all  about. 
Dead  and  wounded  all  mixt  up — lots 
of  Germans  and  many  of  us.  Then 
those  bloody  machine-guns  opened  on 
us  again.  I  tried  to  pull  one  of  our 
fellows  into  shelter,  but  my  right 
arm  was  out  of  commission.  First  I 
thought  I  was  wounded.  Then  it 
came  to  me.  I'd  been  swinging  my 
bayonet  so  hard  there  wasn't  any 
strength  left." 

His  eyes  clouded  again. 

"My  God,"  he  went  on  softly,  "if  I 
could  only  forget.  It's  all  a  night- 
mare now — still  I  can't  help  wonder- 
ing— maybe  the  blows  didn't  get 
home — maybe — " 

He  turned  his  face  away. 

Just  one  more  case.  It  happened 
outside  Antwerp  when  the  Belgians 
were  fighting  a  hopeless  fight  to  save 
their  last  stronghold  from  artillery 
they  could  not  reach.  I  was  having  a 


rough  lunch  in  a  dirty  little  inn  on 
the  edge  of  the  fighting  zone  when  a 
sous-officier,  gray  with  mud  and 
startlingly  pallid,  entered  the  room 
and  dropt  into  a  chair. 

"Pardon,  Monsieur,"  he  said  to  me, 
"may  I  rest  here  a  moment?" 

"Certainly,"  I  answered,  and  after 
a  pause,  "it's  pretty  rough  outside 
today,  isn't  it?" 

"Mon  Dieu,  it's  terrible,"  he  re- 
plied. "Those  Germans,  ah — " 

He  shuddered,  and  then  looked  re- 
sentfully at  the  small  grimy  window 
with  its  large,  heavy  curtains.  Sud- 
denly he  burst  out: 

"That  noise,  always  that  noise — 
even  in  this  quiet  little  room.  They 
pound  away  night  and  day,  night  and 
day,  till  it  seems  as  tho  I'd  go  crazy. 
Can't  I  ever  get  away  from  it — can't 
I  ever  get  where  I  won't  hear  those 
guns  again?" 

"You're  just  back?"  I  ventured. 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  wistfully.  "And 
I  almost  wish  I  weren't,  almost  wish 
I'd  stayed  out  there  with  Jacques. 
Jacques  was  my  best  friend,  Mon- 
sieur— he's  dead  now — yet  I  wonder 
if  he  isn't  better  off?  At  least  he 
won't  always  have  to  remember." 

His  head  fell  into  his  hands.  It 
seemed  during  a  long  silence  as  tho 
he  were  sobbing.  Then  he  murmured : 

"Ah,  Monsieur,  what  a  ghastly 
thing  war  is!  How  brutal!  What 
things  it  makes  us  do !  Two  days  ago 
I  was  happy — now  I  can  think  of 
nothing  but  Jacques — hear  nothing 
but  that  roar. 

"You  see,  it  was  night  before  last 
at  midnight  that  they  got  us  out  to 
dig  a  trench.  There  was  Jacques, 
who'd  been  my  friend  for  years,  my- 
self, and  about  120  others.  We 
worked  with  terrific  speed  for  we 
only  had  a  few  hours  before  dawn. 

"Before  we  were  half  done  it  began 
to  get  gray.  Suddenly  there  was  an 
awful  crash — then  the  hellish  zip-zip- 
zip  of  a  machine-gun.  We  all  dropt 
where  we  stood  in  the  half-dug 
trenches — Jacques  and  I  were  to- 
gether— and  in  a  second  we  saw  the 
Germans  had  caught  us  from  both 
ends.  There  wasn't  anything  we  could 
do — to  have  tried  to  run  would  have 
been  sure  death — so  we  squashed 
down  into  the  half-dug  holes.  I  re- 
member digging  with  my  hands — 
burrowing  like  a  mole  to  get  myself 
under  ground  away  from  that  ghast- 
ly fire.  Any  way  I  lay  part  of  me  was 
exposed  and  it  seemed  as  tho  any 
second  might  be  the  last.  Hours  and 
hours  it  seemed  to  me  that  those 
guns  kept  going. 

"Suddenly  there  was  a  little  gasp 
beside  me.  Jacques  crumpled  all  in, 
limp  and  strengthless.  I  spoke — then 
I  turned  up  his  face.  Ah,  Monsieur, 
it  was  the  look  I've  learned  too  well 


recently — and  yet  to  have  it  come  to 
Jacques — Mon  Dieu.  it  was  too  much ! 

"And  the  Germans  kept  right  on 
with  that  hellish  noise.  It  seemed  as 
tho  they  might  have  let  up  a  few 
minutes — it  would  have  been  a  little 
thing  to  do — and  it  seemed  as  tho  I'd 
go  wild  with  fury  that  they  didn't.  I 
started  burrowing  again.  I  thought 
I'd  never  get  away  from  it.  Then  my 
eye  fell  on  poor  Jacques.  No,  I 
couldn't  do  it — it  was  too  much — and 
yet  why  not?  It  meant  no  harm  to 
him  now,  poor  lad,  and  I  knew  he'd 
want  me  to. 

"Monsieur,"  he  continued,  almost 
in  a  whisper,  "I  pulled  Jacques  up, 
carefully,  from  the  hole  he'd  been  in, 
ard  doubled  him  up  between  me  and 
the  Germans.  He'd  done  me  many  a 
good  turn  in  life — yet  how,  I've  asked 
myself  ever  since,  could  I  have  asked 
this  of  him  in  death?" 

His  voice  broke,  then — 

"Heaven  knows  how  long  we  lay 
there,  Jacques  and  I — it  seemed 
years.  Several  times  there  was  a  thud 
against  the  cold  body  beside  me  and 
each  time  I  thought  I'd  go  crazy.  If 
only  I  could  jump  into  the  air,  dance 
feverishly  about,  and  then  crash 
into  that  machine-gun  with  poor 
Jacques — 

"Then  at  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon came  the  order  to  retreat — 
twelve  hours  afterward.  Somehow 
they'd  got  the  Germans  out  and  we 
had  a  few  minutes'  chance.  I  moved 
Jacques  back  and  fixed  him  as  well  as 
I  could.  Then  we  ran — ^when  we 
united  in  a  little  wood  some  way  be- 
hind there  were  only  twenty-two  of 
the  120  left. 

"Ah,  Mon  Dieu,  to  think  of  those 
twelve  hours — and  of  what  I  did  to 
Jacques.  I  wonder  if  it's  true — cer- 
tainly it  isn't  possible  I  could  have 
profaned  him  in  that  way.  Yet  I 
know  it  is — I  did  it — I  know  I  did 
it — can  I  never  forget — " 

It  was  enough  to  make  one's  heart 
bleed — that  shaking,  dust-covered 
head  and  shoulders  and  the  grim 
silence  broken  only  by  quick  breath- 
ing and  the  ever-present  rumble  of 
the  guns.  I  could  not  but  feel  that 
here  was  another  of  those  several 
million  men  who  have  experienced 
psychological  and  spiritual  shocks  in 
this  war  which  would  have  made  it 
far  better  if  they  too,  could  have  fal- 
len as  Jacques  fell,  on  the  spot  where 
they  received  their  fatal  wounds. 

How  much,  I  wonder,  will  Europe 
be  retarded  when  all  these  men  re- 
turn home  to  live  in  mental  anguish 
and  to  cause  it,  to  continue  on  as 
mental  derelicts  and  to  pass  on  their 
sufferings  to  those  about  them  and 
their  children? 

Such  is  the  poison  of  war. 
New   York  City 
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A   COUPLE    O'    KIDS 


YEW  BOW  AND  CLOTHYARD  SHAFT 

BY  WILL  H.   THOMPSON 


FOUR  of  us,  all  eager  to  test  the 
efficacy  of  bows  and  arrows  in 
a  hunting  expedition  where 
rifles  and  shotguns  were  to  be  ban- 
ished, started  from  Seattle  in  a  gas- 
oline launch,  thoroly  equipped  and 
provisioned,  for  a  five  weeks'  trip 
into  the  best  game  region  of  British 
Columbia.  When  our  little  floating 
lodge  turned  its  prow  to  the  north 
we  could  not  repress  a  cheer.  Above 
our  heads  eight  mighty  yew  and 
lancewood  bows  swung  by  straps,  and 
underneath  our  bunks  nearly  three 
hundred  arrows  rested  in  boxes.  Our 
stove  was  a  complete  success  and  we 
took  turns  in  cooking. 

For  two  days  we  made  full  speed 
to  the  north  along  the  mountainous 
shores  of  the  mainland,  and  finally 
we  came  to  anchor  in  Vanguard  Bay. 
A  trail  one-fourth  of  a  mile  long 
leads  from  the  bay  to  a  wonderful 
lake  in  the  interior  of  Nelson  Island. 
Over  this  portage  we  carried  two 
canoes,  and  along  thirty  miles  of  the 
shore  line  of  this  nameless  lake  we 
found  the  best  shooting  of  our  entire 
trip. 

With  the  exception  of  the  writer, 
none  of  the  party  had  ever  used  the 
bow  to  hunt  any  larger  game  than 
jack-rabbits,  and  it  was  hard  to  con- 
vince them  that  a  very  powerful  bow 
was  unnecessary  for  deer,  cougar,  or 
bear  shooting.  Our  hunting  arrows, 
with  few  exceptions,  were  made  of 
the  dark,  hard  wood  of  shell-bark 
hickory,  dry  and  very  stiff,  twenty- 
eight  inches  long,  deep  notched  for 
the  string,  fledged  with  three  white 
turkey  feathers,  which  were  three 
inches  long  by  one  inch  wide,  and  fin- 
ished with  a  head  of  steel  two  inches 
long  by  one  inch  wide  at  the  base, 
tapering  to  a  needle  point  and  ground 
and  whetted  until  each  edge  was  as 
sharp  as  a  knife-blade.  The  finished 
arrow  weighed  six  hundred  grains. 
The  arrows  used  for  shooting  grouse 
and  other  small  game  were  precisely 
similar,  except  that  the  heads  were 
round  masses  of  Babbitt  metal, 
weighing  about  one-half  ounce  each, 
molded  upon  the  ends  of  the  shaft. 
Mr.    Jackson,    who   had    done   much 


Older  readers  of  The  Independent 
will  remember  the  delightful  out- 
door articles  that  we  frequently 
published  from  the  pen  of  the  gift- 
ed Maurice  Thompson,  for  many 
years  one  of  our  literary  editors. 
Many  of  these  articles  dealt  with 
archery — a  pastime  at  which  Mr. 
Thompson  ivas  an  adept.  The  fol- 
lowing article  is  from  Mr.  Thomp- 
son's brother,  who  was  the  cham- 
pion archer  of  America  in  1879, 
1885,  1888,  1901  and  1908.  The  two 
brothers  served  side  by  side  in  the 
Confederate  army  during  the  Civil 
War  and  then  practised  law  in 
Crawfordsville,  Indiana,  until  1889, 
when  Will  moved  to  the  Pacific 
coast.  The  brothers  wrote  a  book 
jointly  entitled  "How  to  Train  in 
Archery."  Both  were  poets,  and 
altho  Will  did  not  publish  as  much 
as  Maurice,  his  poem  "High  Tide 
at  Gettysburg,"  written  in  1888,  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  Civil  War 
poems  that  will  live. — The  Editor. 


shooting  at  coots  along  the  sloughs 
of  the  Missouri  River,  had  fashioned 
some  shafts  of  fir-wood,  light  and 
less  finely  finished,  with  steel  heads 
filed  to  rough  edges  but  not  ground 
nor  whetted. 

Each  of  us  when  afield  wore  at 
his  back  a  quiver  made  of  heavy 
tarpaulin  or  soft  leather,  contain- 
ing about  fifteen  arrows.  Among 
those  in  Jackson's  quiver  could 
usually  be  found  three  "coot  ar- 
rows" for  use  against  the  hundreds 
of  crows  and  ravens  that  feed  along 
the  reaches  of  these  North  shores. 
Challiss,  six  feet  four  inches  in  his 
stockings,  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
pounds  of  clean  bone  and  muscle, 
clung  to  his  sixty-five  pound  bow  and 
the  shrill  hiss  of  the  big  white  feath- 
ers proclaimed  the  lightning  speed  of 
his  shafts. 

The  first  evening  at  Vanguard  Bay 
we  spent  in  preparation  for  all  pos- 
sible contingencies.  Boots  were  soft- 
ened with  oil  and  their  laces  looked 
after.  Arrows  were  selected  with  care 
and  an  extra  string  for  each  bow  was 
pocketed.  The  leather  "tips"  for  the 
first    three   fingers    of   the    drawing 


hand  were  examined,  and  the  small 
luncheon  that  each  should  carry  was 
decided  upon.  It  was  determined  that 
we  should  hunt  in  couples,  as  should 
always  be  done  in  rough  and  strange 
woods,  so  that  one  suffering  an  acci- 
dent might  have  a  comrade  within 
call. 

Two  and  two  we  sallied  forth  the 
next  morning,  Challiss  and  Richard- 
son taking  a  sweep  around  the  north- 
ern shore  of  the  lake,  and  Jackson 
and  I  plunged  into  the  dark  woods 
far  to  their  left.  Keeping  well  apart 
and  yet  occasionally  marking  each 
other  as  we  crost  comparatively  open 
spots,  we  slowly  and  silently  trav- 
ersed many  miles  of  this  fine  game 
region  without  seeing  a  living  crea- 
ture or  hearing  the  sound  of  hurry- 
ing hoof  or  flutter  of  going  wing. 
Jackson  and  I  came  together  at  the 
noon  hour  on  the  crest  of  a  ridge, 
and  here,  finding  a  great  stone  to  our 
liking,  we  spread  our  luncheon  and 
while  eating  it  compared  notes.  Both 
had  found  trails  innumerable,  fresh 
tracks  in  damp  spots,  beds  in  the 
dense  bracken  where  deer  had  lately 
lain,  and  many  other  signs  known  to 
the  wood-wise,  that  told  of  the  re- 
cent presence  of  deer.  Both  were 
tired,  for  these  woods  are  rough  with 
stones  and  logs  concealed  by  a  cloak 
of  bracken  ferns  and  scarred  with 
deep  ravines  filled  with  almost  im- 
penetrable brush.  After  an  hour  of 
rest  we  swung  around  to  the  left  and 
followed  back  a  course  parallel  to  and 
half  a  mile  from  the  one  upon  which 
we  had  come. 

Challiss  and  Richardson  came  \\rx 
late,  talking  excitedly  of  two  deer* 
that  they  had  almost  killed.  Hunting 
together,  they  had  just  climbed  upon 
a  huge  log  when  a  big  buck  and  a 
small  doe  arose  from  the  ferns  at  * 
their  feet  and  ran  straight  away. 
Both  shot,  and  Challiss'  strong  bow 
sent  its  missile  hissing  along  the  big 
fellow's  back,  just  missing  the  neck. 
Challiss  declared  that  that  arrow  was 
"going  yet."  They  found  a  flock  of 
blue  grouse  and  got  a  shot  or  two, 
but  did  not  make  a  kill.  And  so,  had 
we  depended  upon  our  skill  for  our 


TWO    PERFECT   ARROWS 
The  upper  one  is  such  as  are  used  for  rabbit  and  grouse ;  the  lower  one  a  big  game  arrow,  which  a  good    fifty-pound  bow  would  drive  thru  a  horse 
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food  wo  shou.d  have  gone  to  bed 
supperless. 

The  next  day  Challiss  and  Jackson 
paired,  going  to  a  small  island  after 
blue  grouse,  while  Richardson  and  I 
ones  more  searched  the  woods  along 
tho  lake  shore.  Both  parties  returned 
in  the  evening  with  weary  legs  and 
empty  hands.  Only  a  few  grouse  were 
seen  on  the  island  and  they  were  in 
thickets  so  dense  that  the  bow  could 
not  be  used.  Richardson  and  I  saw 
two  deer,  but  only  for  a  moment,  as 
they  waved  their  black  tails  for  a 
parting  salute  while  crossing  a  dis- 
tant range. 

Fresh  meat  was  becoming  a  neces- 
sity, and  Jackson  and  I  planned  for 
the  morrow  a  trip  around  the  lake  in 
a  canoe,  one  of  to  us  to  sit  astern  and 
paddle  the  craft,  the  other  to  sit 
amidship  with  bow  and  arrow  ready. 
Challiss  and  Richardson  were  to  go 
fishing  for  red-snapper. 

When  morning  came  Jackson  and 
I  were  away  early.  We  walked  over 
the  portage  to  the  lake,  took  one  of 
the  canoes  and  paddled  along  the  left 
^hore,  in  order  that  the  archer  might 
have  his  left  side  opposed  to  the 
shore  and  thus  be  able  to  shoot  with- 
out turning  around.  Jackson  took  the 
paddles  first  and  until  the  noon  hour 
gave  me  full  opportunity  to  scan  the 
steep  mountain  side  that  lifted  from 
the  water's  edge.  But  luck  was  not 
with  me. 

When  it  was  time  for  luncheon  we 
drew   the   canoe   ashore   and   demol- 


THE    BOW   IS   BENT 

ished  our  store  of  food  with  an  ap- 
petite as  keen  as  if  we  had  earned  it 
by  success.  Satisfied  that  the  deer 
would  not  again  come  down  to  the 
water  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  we 
climbed  along  the  mountain  side  for 
a  mile,  found  a  favorable  ambuscade 


near  a  trail,  and  waited  like  two  In- 
dians for  a  wandering  deer  or  bear. 
But  neither  came  and  five  o'clock 
found  us  in  the  canoe,  with  Jackson 
holding  the  old  fifty-pound  yew  bow 
and  the  writer  at  the  paddle. 

The  hunting  ground  was  ideal 
and  the  hour  propitious.  A  weak 
wind  blowing  in  shore  rippled  the 
water  upon  the  rocks  and  drowned 
the  slight  sounds  made  by  the  paddle. 
Two  hundred  yards  ahead  of  us  I 
noted  the  mouth  of  a  ravine  opening 
at  the  water's  edge,  and  a  doe  stand- 
ing knee-deep  in  the  water  in  the 
midst  of  the  white  branches  of  a  fir 
tree.  I  whispered  to  Jackson:  "A 
deer!  see  him?  At  the  mouth  of  the 
ravine!  At  the  edge  of  the  water!  Be 
ready!"  The  cool  bowman  quietly 
nodded  his  head  and  as  quietly 
reached  behind  his  back,  drew  an  ar- 
row from  his  quiver,  fixed  the  nock 
on  the  string,  slowly  lifted  the  bow 
and  with  half-drawn  shaft  waited 
upon  my  efforts  to  give  him  a  shot. 
When  the  bow  of  the  canoe  was  with- 
in seventy  yards  of  the  game.  Jack- 
son's left  arm  slowly  raised,  his  right 
shoulder  and  elbow  came  back  and 
there  remained,  one  second,  two  sec- 
onds, three  seconds,  and  then  the 
limbs  of  the  bent  bow  leaped !  I  heard 
the  "tung"  of  the  arrested  string, 
the  low,  vicious  whisper  of  the.  arrow 
feather,  marked  the  white  line  of  the 
flying  arrow,  and  heard  with  a  sigh 
the  sharp  "click"  as  the  flat  steel 
point   split   a   hard   fir   branch   that 
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crost  the  doe's  body  just  below  the 
right  shoulder.  The  shot  was  a  per- 
fect one,  but  it  had  failed.  The  doe 
quietly  dropt  upon  all  fours,  shrank 
low,  and  keeping  the  treetop  between 
us  and  her,  slipt  into  the  ravine. 

Within  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
we  passed  between  a  small  island  and 
the  lake  shore  along  a  waterway  only 
fifty  feet  wide,  and  I  was  scanning 
the  island  when  I  heard  Jackson's 
warning  "shsh."  I  backed  the  boat  as 
noiselessly  as  possible.  He  had  his 
gaze  fixed  upon  a  patch  of  thick 
bushes  surmounting  a  ledge  fifty  feet 
above  the  water  and  sixty-five  yards 
up  the  mountain  side. 

His  tense  body  and  alert  eyes 
told  that  he  had  marked  game,  but 
I  could  see  nothing.  Presently  he 
signalled  for  me  to  move  him 
forward.  As  I  did  so  he  raised  his 
bow,  as  if  to  shoot,  but  quickly  re- 
versed his  signal  to  "back  the  boat." 
This  pantomime  was  repeated  many 
times,  until  I  finally  said  in  a  low 
voice:  "I  guess  it  has  gone,  Jack- 
son." His  right  hand  shook  in 
violent  disapproval  of  my  action  and 
again  came  the  signal  "Forward." 
I  had  not  taken  more  than  one 
slow   stroke   when    I    saw   Jackson's 


face  light  up.  His  lifted  shoulders  be- 
came tense.  The  extended  left  arm, 
holding  the  bow  full-drawn,  was  as 
steady  as  a  bar  of  steel,  and  his  eyes 
blazed  with  triumph.  The  drawing 
fingers  were  directly  below  the  right 
eye  and  placed  firmly  against  the 
jaw-bone.  Again  came  the  seemingly 
interminable  pause.  My  own  arms 
and  shoulders  ached  from  the  pro- 
tracted strain.  Just  then  the  loosed 
string  rang  and  the  eager  arrow  went 
to  its  goal.  I  heard  the  missile  strike. 
Then  came  a  crashing  of  brush,  the 
strong  bounding  of  a  deer,  and  then 
the  low  "smash"  followed  by  silence. 

We  sat  for  a  minute  listening  and 
then  pushed  the  prow  of  the  canoe 
on  shore,  and  Jackson  leaped  out. 
Climbing  the  wooded  slope  for  a  few 
yards,  he  stopped,  and  then  his  ex- 
ultant cry  rang  out,  "Dead  as  a  mack- 
erel !"  The  deer  had  plunged  off  a  ten- 
foot  precipice  of  rock. 

We  drew  the  deer  out  of  the  hole 
in  the  rocks  and  looked  for  the  arrow. 
But  none  appeared.  In  bounding 
thru  the  brush  the  deer  had  broken 
the  arrow  square  off  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  skin,  and  this  fact 
amazed  us,  for  the  tough  hickory 
should  not  snap  despite  any  amount 


of  thrashing  in  the  brush.  Jack- 
son went  back  upon  the  rocky 
trail,  found  the  feathered  por- 
tion of  the  arrow,  about  twenty 
inches  long,  and  brought  it  to  me. 
The  wood  was  fir!  In  drawing  his 
arrow  from  the  quiver  he  had  drav^n 
a  "coot"  arrow.  It  was  this  inferior 
shaft,  with  the  steel  head  far  less 
keenly  pointed  than  the  "deer  ar- 
rows," that  the  fifty-pound  yew  had 
driven  thru  the  body  and  both  shoul- 
ders of  the  deer. 

So  our  adventures  grew  as  we  fol- 
lowed the  wonderful  inlet  deep  into 
the  riven  breast  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains.  We  fished  at  the  foaming 
mouths  of  mountain  streams  that 
came  roaring  down  from  snowy 
domes  uplifted  in  the  distance.  We 
anchored  close  to  granite  walls  thou- 
sands of  feet  high  and  watched  the 
white  goats  on  narrow  shelves  half  a 
mile  above  us.  We  followed  the  trails 
wild  feet  had  made,  and  harried  the 
game  with  as  much  zest  as  did  the 
savage  men  who  were  born  to  the 
wilderness  and  schooled  in  its  ways. 
Whoever  has  not  killed  his  game 
with  the  bow  has  missed  the  keenest 
thrill  of  the  hunter's  heart. 

Seattle,   Washington 


PEACE  ON  THE  KIJIKON 


BY   IVAN   SWIFT 


We  ain't  been  pipin'  po'try  much 
Sinct  me  an'  fall  was  in  the  green, 
'Cause    double-trouble   wabble-clutch 
Ties  up  a  skidder's  lingosine. 

It's  grumble  days  and  tumble  nights 
An'  double-shift  an'  fever-cramp, 
An'  nothin'  goin'  right  to  rights 
Around  a  winter  cedar-camp. 

But  now  the  crow  is  rowin'  back. 
The  fern  is  trimmin'  up  the  streams; 
An'  caulkin'  work  is  gettin'  slack — 
I'll  take  a  drink  o'  dreams! 

They's  red-bush  where  the  timber  growcd 
An'  nary  boss  to  chalk  the  time; 
An'  what's  the  crime  agin  a  toad 
In  shakin'  down  a  jag  o'  rhyme? 

The  river's  bottle's  full  o'  rye, 
An'  beetles  bumps  along  the  bank; 
An',  say,  a  bull  finch  in  the  sky, 
A-singin'  sunlight,  hips  a  tank! 

In  growin'  troubles,  dry  or  wet, 
A  keg  o'  forty-acre  song 
Can  make  a  human  jack  forget — 
An'  soberin'  of  it  ain't  so  long. 


We  ain't  a-braggin'  what  we  does 
Is  sinkin'  ships  with  bump-the  bumps ; 
Nor  just  apologizin'  'cause 
We're  carvin'  kingdoms  on  the  stumps. 

It's  Spring — an'  what  we  done  is  done. 
To  stack  a  shack  or  brace  a  rail. 
Most  any  gent  can  wad  a  gun — 
It's  us  as  packs  the  dinner-pail. 

But  rackin'  ribs  is  slumpin'  now 
An'  timber-thieves  has  solemn  signed 
To  split  the  swag  an'  end  the  row. 
It's  Spring,  I  says,  God  help  the  blind ! 

We're  s'posin'  skeeters,  mebbe  fleas, 
Comes  after  this — but  what's  the  use 
Of  apin'  monkeys  over-seas, 
A-chasin'  hawk  an'  losin'  goose? 

We  hear  they're  choppin'  yet  in  France, 
An'  drivin'  wedges  in  an'  out, 
An'  ain't  averse  to  turkey  pants 
Or  plantin'  lead  instead  o'  kraut. 

We  puts  a  hand  to  pluggin'  chinks 
Or  punchin'  blizzards  'twixt  the  eyes ; 
But  stickin'  cant-hooks  into  ginks 
As  good  as  us,  is  under  size. 


It's  Spring  along  the  Kijikon, 
The  pijun's  roostin'  on  the  camp; 
They's  johnny-jump-ups  in  the  sun — 
An'  Buster  John's  a  tramp! 


THE     WORLD     OVER 


The  United  States  Over 

"See  America  First"  has  always  been 
good  advice,  but  like  most  good  advice 
it  has  been  proffered  more  often  than 
taken.  This  summer,  however,  owing  to 
certain  difficulties  in  the  way  of  seeing 
Europe,  we  shall  have  to  take  this  ad- 
vice unless  we  propose  to  do  no  wander- 
ing at  all  from  our  own  firesides. 

Of  course,  seeing  America  first  this 
year  means  seeing  both  of  California's 
great  expositions,  for  it  would  be  as 
mortal  an  offense  to  the  Californians  to 
visit  San  Francisco  and  omit  San  Diego 
or  vice  versa,  as  to  express  a  doubt  that 
California's  climate  is  the  best  in  the 
world  or  that  California's  oranges  are 
no  better  than  Florida's. 

We  therefore  make  this  suggestion 
to  our  readers.  Why  not  go  to  Califor- 
nia by  automobile,  and  return  by  rail 
or  by  the  Panama  Canal?  The  automo- 
bile ride  will  of  course  consume  most  of 
the  time.  But  traveling  leisurely,  say 
about  one  hundred  miles  a  day  with  a 
full  day's  rest  on  Sunday,  the  automo- 
bile part  of  the  trip  can  be  made  in  six 
weeks.  Certainly  there  is  no  pleasanter 
way  imaginable  of  seeing  the  United 
States  and  his  wife  than  from  the  up- 
holstered cushions  of  a  noiselessly  glid- 
ing touring  car.  And  if  one  is  courteous 
and  friendly  one  can  learn  much  of 
one's  fellow  citizens  at  ranch  houses, 
inns  and  at  country  four  corners. 

Probably  the  Lincoln  Highway  route 
with  such  deviations  as  take  in  special 
points  of  interest  is  the  best  for  sum- 
mer travel.  The  southern  route,  travers- 
ing as  it  does,  Texas  and  Arizona,  is 
likely  to  be  warmish,  to  mention  no 
stronger  word.  The  Lincoln  Highway 
goes  thru  fifteen  states  and  if  one  starts 
from  Boston  one  would  naturally  go  via 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Gettysburg, 
Pittsburg,  Chicago,  Des  Moines,  Omaha, 
Cheyenne,  Denver,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Reno,  Lake  Tahoe,  Yosemite,  and  San 
Francisco  to  San  Diego. 

If  one  does  not  want  to  use  one's  own 


car  on  so  long  a  journey  there  are  re- 
sponsible tourist  agencies,  whose  Euro- 
pean business  has  been  cut  off  this  sum- 
mer, who  are  making  up  automobile 
trips  of  this  kind  in  which  a  whole  flock, 
or  herd  or  school,  or  whatever  is  the 
name,  of  automobiles  are  "conducted" 
to  the  coast.  And  one  can  book  a  seat- 
ing with  them  that  includes  all  expenses 
and  first-class  hotel  accommodations  for 
about  eight  hundred  dollars. 

The  return  trip  can  be  made  on  any 
of  the  ten  transcontinental  lines  for 
about  one  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars, 
taking  in  such  scenic  marvels  as  the 
Canadian  Rockies,  the  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park,  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the 
Colorado,  etc.  The  return  by  way  of  the 
Panama  Canal  costs  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars  up. 

In  other  words,  one  can  make  this 
two  months'  trip  across  the  United 
States  and  back,  traveling  strictly  first 
class,  stopping  over  a  week  at  the  ex- 
position and  an  extra  day  here  and 
there,  all  for  about  a  thousand  dollars. 
If  there  is  a  pleasanter  and  more  profit- 
able way  of  spending  one  thousand  dol- 
lars we  have  yet  to  hear  of  it. 


Every  "Bike"  a  Motorcycle 

An  interesting-  invention  is  the  motor 
wheel,  which  can  be  attached  in  a  few 
minutes  to  any  bicycle  and  which  does 
away  with  all  necessity  for  tiresome 
leg  work  on  the  part  of  the  rider.  It 
consists  of  an  exceedingly  compact 
power  plant  which  is  mounted  on  a 
small  wheel  fitted  with  a  heavy  motor- 
cycle tire.  This  wheel  is  attached  to  the 
bicycle  frame  beside  the  rear  wheel  and 
furnishes  enough  power  to  carry  the 
rider  100  miles  on  a  single  gallon  of 
gasoline. 

The  motor  is  a  one-cylinder  four- 
cycle with  high  tension  magneto  and 
carburetor.  The  driving-  gear  and  gaso- 
line tank  are  also  carried  on  the  motor 
wheel.    The    motor    is    controlled    by    a 


A  GOOD  CATCH  OF  SOUP  STOCK 

lever  attached  to  the  handle  bars  and 
both  bicycle  and  motor  are  under  per- 
fect control  of  the  rider. 

It  is  predicted  that  this  simple  little 
device  will  help  to  restore  bicycling  to 
its  former  position  as  the  most  popular 
of  all  outdoor  sports.  Certainly,  the 
motor  wheel  provides  a  simple  and  in- 
expensive means  of  locomotion  and  will 
be  especially  interesting  to  those  who 
like  to  get  out  into  the  open. 


MAKE   YOUR   OWN   MOTORCYCLE 


A  Novel  Industry 

Catching  snapping  turtles  for  the 
market  is  the  odd  but  profitable  enter- 
prise engaged  in  by  J.  S.  and  Max 
Bassler,  of  Darien,  Wisconsin,  who 
claim  to  be  pioneers  in  the  business. 
For  a  year  or  two  now  they  have  been 
engaged  in  hunting  turtles  and  readily 
dispose  of  all  they  can  catch  at  from 
six  to  twelve  cents  a  pound.  The  tur- 
tles are  used  to  make  the  turtle  soup 
which  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  de- 
rived only  from  a  turtle  of  more  aristo- 
cratic rank. 

The  season  for  catching  the  turtles 
begins  about  September  15  and  lasts 
ten  or  twelve  weeks,  an  average  catch 
for  this  period  being  four  or  five  tons. 
The  best  field  for  the  work,  according 
to  the  Basslers,  is  in  southern  Wiscon- 
sin and  Minnesota,  and  northern  Iowa 
and  Illinois.  Along  the  small  streams  in 
these  sections  the  snappers  are  abun- 
dant, altho  it  takes  an  expert  to  locate 
them  in  the  deep  mud  beds  where 
they  go  to  spend  the  winter.  The 
Basslers  use  a  slender  steel  rod  about 
six  feet  long,  with  a  hook  at  the  end. 
Wading  along  in  the  streams,  they 
"probe"  every  likely  looking  place  for 
turtle  signs.  When  a  turtle  is  struck 
the  end  of  the  steel  rod  is  hooked  into 
its  shell  and  the  creature  then  pulled 
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out.  As  fast  they  are  caught  by  one 
man,  another  washes  and  packs  them 
into  bags.  A  good  hole  will  frequently 
yield  200  pounds  of  turtles.  When 
they  are  shipped  to  market  the  turtles 
are  packed  one  above  another  in  bar- 
rels, which  have  small  holes  for  ven- 
tilation. 


PACIFIC 


ATLANTIC 


A  Month's  Traffic  Thru  the  Canal 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  month- 
ly reports  of  the  commerce  going 
thru  the  Panama  Canal.  A  recent 
issue  of  The  Canal  Record  analyzes 
the  traffic  for  February,  from  which 
it  appears  that  274,730  tons  went 
from  west  to  east  and  145,551  tons 
from  east  to  west.  There  are  sixty- 
five  different  kinds  of  goods  specified, 
but  the  most  important  are  those  rep- 
resented graphically  in  the  accompany- 
ing diagram.  In  almost  eveiy  case  the 
shipments  are  either  from  or  to  Amer- 
ican ports,  so,  contrary  to  the  previous 
expectations  of  many,  the  United  States 
is  getting  the  chief  benefit  from  the 
Canal.  This  is  largely  due  of  course  to 
the  war,  which  has  curtailed  the  British 
shipping  and  cut  off  the  German  al- 
together. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  diagram  the 
chief  shipments  of  eastern  states  are 
petroleum  products  and  manufactured 
goods,  mostly  machinery,  railroad  ma- 
terial and  other  products  of  iron  and 
steel. 

In  the  reverse  direction  we  find  the 
current  of  commerce  carries  largely 
foodstuffs;  barley  from  San  Francisco, 
wheat  from  Portland  and  Seattle,  and 
flour  from  our  Pacific  ports.  The  Dutch 
have,  it  appears,  developed  enormous 
appetites  since  the  war  began.  We 
might  almost  class  the  Chilean  nitrates 
as  crude  foodstuffs  since  they  are  nec- 
essary as  a  food  for  crops,  but  nowa- 
days the  "villainous  saltpeter"  is  large- 
ly going  into  gunpowder. 


By  the  Light  of  the  Moon 

To  the  seeker  after  fresh  impres- 
sions night  photography  in  its  varied 
phases  offers  a  broad  field  for  in- 
teresting work.  Many  un- 
usual pictures  of  great  art- 
istic value  may  thus  be  ob- 
tained, entirely  different 
subjects  from  those  of  day- 
light photography.  One  of 
the  least  practised  phases  of 
night  photography  is  the 
making  of  moonlight  stud- 
ies. 

All  that  is  necessary  for 
this  work  is  a  camera  of 
sufficiently  simple  construc- 
tion to  permit  of  easy 
manipulation  in  dim  light;  a 
fairly  rapid  lens,  preferably 
of  rather  long  focus  for  the 
size  plate  in  use;  and  a 
stand  firm  enough  to  sup- 
port the  apparatus  without 
vibration  when  there  is  a 
breeze.  Fast  plates  should 
be  used,  but  not  necessarily 
of  the  backed  or  nonhala- 
tion    kind,    since    there    is 


Nitrates — Chile   to   Europe   and   United   States,   48,000   tons. 


Oil— lo   Asia,    25,000    tons. 


Wheat — Oreg-on  and  Washinglon  to   England  and   Mediterranean,   37,000   tons. 


Iron  ore — Cruz   Grande  to   Philadelphia,   20,000   tons. 


Sugar — Hawaii    to    New   York,    33,000    tons. 


Manufactured  goods   to  South  An-.ei-ica,   Pacific   States   and   Far   East,   37,000  tons. 


Barley — San    Francisco  to   England,   33,000   tons. 
Flour — Pacific   States   to   Rotterdam,   9,000  tons. 


A   MONTH   OF  TRAFFIC   THRU    THE   PANAMA  CANAL 
The   head   of   the   arrow   shows   the   direction   in    which  the  goods   were  carried  :   the  arrow's   length 

the   proportionate   tonnage 


very  little  chance  for  halation  to  occur. 
I  generally  employ  a  good  brand  of 
rapid  color-sensitive  plates,  the  same  as 
for  daylight  work. 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  obtain  the  gen- 


THE   VILLAGE   STREET 

Taken    half    an    hour    after   sunset    in    January. 

Exposure,   five  minutes 


THE    SILVER   GLEAM 
Made  on  a  June  night  by  an  exposure   lasting  from  a  quarter  to  ten  o'clock 

to   five  minutes   past 


eral  compass  bearings  of  the  moon,  and 
then  look  for  suitable  subjects  by  day- 
light, to  save  time  later.  The  principal 
thing  to  remember  in  such  a  case  is  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  a  simple  com- 
position presenting  a  pleasing  pattern 
against  the  sky,  since  the  details  in  the 
masses,  which  are  of  considerable  im- 
portance by  day,  are  largely,  if  not 
totally,  submerged  in  the  broad  flat 
shadows  characteristic  of  a  night  view. 
The  best  time  for  work  each  month  is 
usually  one  or  two  nights  before  the 
moon  is  full,  as  it  then  rises  early 
enough  to  allow  one  to  make  several 
exposures  during  the  evening.  In  sum- 
mer exposures  range  from  10  to  30 
minutes,  with  stop  F.  8,  and  extra  rapid 
plates,  for  full  night  effects.  Winter 
scenes  can  be  secured  with  about  half 
as  long  exposures  if  there  is  snow  or 
ice  present  to  reflect  the  light.  By  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  diffused  daylight 
which  remains  for  some  time  after  sun- 
set the  time  of  exposure  can  be  con- 
siderably reduced,  and  in  cases  where 
there  is  no  water  to  furnish  bright  re- 
flections from  the  moon  the  results  ob- 
tained are  usually  as  good,  and  some- 
times better,  than  those  which  are  made 
later  in  the  evening. 

On  account  of  the  long  exposures 
which  have  to  be  given,  it  is  not  prac- 
ticable to  include  the  moon 
when  taking  the  landscape, 
but  it  can  be  secured  on 
the  same  plate  immediately 
afterward  by  removing  the 
dark-slide  and  tilting  the 
camera  until  the  image  ap- 
pears in  the  desired  location, 
and  then  exposing  again  for 
five  or  ten  seconds.  Such 
was  the  method  followed  in 
making  the  accompanying 
illustrations.  To  facilitate 
matters  in  locating  the 
moon  in  the  required  spot 
a  bit  of  gummed  paper 
with  a  small  hole  in  the 
center  may  be  slightly  fast- 
ened to  the  focusing-screen 
just  before  the  camera  is 
moved.  This  will  exactly 
mark  the  position  of  the 
moon  in  relation  to  the  rest 
of  the  picture,  and  the  ef- 
fect is  good. 


THE  STADIUM  AND  THE  GREEK  PLAY 

BY  MONTROSE  J.   MOSES 


Underwood  X-  Underwood 


AN  acknowledged  feature  of 
many  of  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities is  the  Stadium,  and 
no  greater  crowd  can  be  gotten  to- 
gether than  when  the  Yale  Bowl  or 
the  Harvard  Stadium  are  full  to  over- 
flowing. I  know  of  no  function  that 
could  ever  hope  to  occupy  the  gaping 
rows  of  seats  unless  it  be  the  yearly 
football  contest  between  Yale  and 
Harvard,  or  some  "world  series"  con- 
test of  organized  baseball.  In  their 
palmiest  days,  the  Greeks  never 
dreamed  of  concentrating  at  one 
time  an  audience  of  forty  thousand 
on  a  drama,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  their  playhouse  on  the  hillside 
was  a  well-proportioned  amphithea- 
ter, designed  for  a  distinct  purpose. 
One  might  well  ask  what  the  drama 
has  to  do  with  a  discussion  of  stadia, 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Granville  Barker  has  been  and  is  still 
making  the  rounds  of  some  of  our 
leading  universities,  and  using  the 
athletic  fields  for  the  presentation  of 
plays  by  Euripides.  When  his  experi- 
ment has  ended,  he  will  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  comparing  various 
forms  of  stadia  in  their  relation  to 
Greek  drama.  Whatever  that  opinion 
may  be,  we,  who  have  been  to  Har- 
vard and  to  Yale — imbued  with  a  de- 
sire to  have  him  succeed  in  his  most 
commendable  effort — come  awav 
sorely  disappointed  with  the  pros- 
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••IPHIGENIA"   IN   THE   YALE    BOWL 

pects  for  Greek  drama  in  such  an 
immense  receptacle  as  the  Bowl  or 
the  Stadium.  For  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  Euripides  is  caviare  to 
the  masses,  and  when  the  very  large 
audience  was  assembled  on  that  sun- 
lit afternoon  a  few  weeks  ago  to  wit- 
ness "Iphigenia  in  Tauris" — a 
healthy  sized  audience  for  theater- 
goers— it  was  a  mere  drop  of  human- 
ity in  the  bucket  of  space.  So,  too,  a 
few  segments  of  seats  in  the  Har- 
vard Stadium  were  packed  with  the 
cultured  few,  and  all  the  rest  was 
emptiness. 

Now,  Mr.  Barker  never  thought  of 
utilizing  the  entire  Bowl  at  Yale ;  he 
cut  it  directly  in  half  by  means  of 
his  portable  scenery,  with  its  tower- 
ing gold  doors;  yet  still  the  circling 
tiers  of  vacant  benches  seemed  to 
hug  the  stage,  and  to  mock  its  maj- 
esty. He  never  for  one  instant  sup- 
posed that  "The  Trojan  Women" 
would  so  attract  crowds  in  Boston 
and  Cambridge  that  the  Harvard 
Stadium  would  be  filled  to  capacity. 
So  he  used  but  an  arc  of  that  impres- 
sive structure;  and  even  then  the 
voices  of  the  actors  reverberated  to 
right  and  left  of  them.  Truly  these 
Stadia  cry  out,  "Why  try  to  make  a 
saucer  of  a  bowl?"  In  California 
there  is  a  Greek  theater  built  on 
classic  lines;  the  stage  is  permanent- 
ly wroijght  in  marble  and  stone.  But 


in  the  East  we  have  to  trump  up  our 
ancient  playhouse,  and  we  go  to  the 
least  likely  edifice  for  assistance. 
Rather  better  would  it  be  for  Mr. 
Barker  to  build  for  each  occasion  a 
temporary  amphitheater,  such  as  I 
understand  they  are  to  have  in  Phil- 
adelphia, when  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  stands  sponsor  for 
"Iphigenia"  and  "The  Trojan  Wom- 
en." Rather  do  as  Ben  Greet  or  the 
Coburn  Players  do  with  their  out- 
door Shakespeare,  than  foreshorten 
a  really  noble  structure,  such  as  a 
stadium  is,  with  an  idea  of  making- 
of  it  such  a  perfect  whole  as  the 
Greek  theater  was. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  draw- 
backs of  a  physical  nature  which 
were  Mr.  Barker's  inevitable  handi- 
caps, the  wonder  is  that  he  was  able 
so  well  to  overcome  them,  and  to  pro- 
ject into  the  vast  throngs  engulfed 
by  those  vaster  auditoriums,  a.  sense 
of  the  grandeur  of  Greek  drama.  For 
the  proverbial  theatergoer  it  is  a  re- 
lief to  bask  in  the  sunlight  of  a  per- 
fect day,  to  let  the  eye  rest  peaceful- 
ly along  colonnades,  to  drink  in  the 
sweetness  of  the  greensward,  and  to 
know  that  on  such  a  day  there  is  to 
be  given  him  some  of  the  noblest 
specimens  of  dramatic  art.  It  is  good 
to  get  away  from  the  artificialities  of 
the  footlights,  of  the  stagey  voice, 
and  to  hear  words  spoken  under  the 
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More  than  10,000 

Eight-Cylinder  Cadillacs 

are  now  in  the  hands  of  users 

and  dealers  have  placed 
orders  for  10,000  more 


|\/|  O  R  E   than  ten   thousand    Cadillac    "Eights"    are 
now  in  the  hands  of  users. 

Dealers  can  see  a  demand  ahead  so  great  that  they  have 
placed  orders  for  ten  thousand  more. 

Figures  so  large — involving  a  sum  of  money  so  vast — 
point  irresistibly  to  one  conclusion. 

The  conclusion  is  that  the  usual  large  Cadillac  clientele 
has  been  enormously  augmented  by  this  Cadillac  "Eight." 

The  demand  is  not  merely  the  normal  Cadillac  growth, 
but  it  is  the  opening  up  of  new  spheres  of  influence,  and 
an  inrush  of  new  Cadillac  admirers  and  enthusiasts. 

it  has  assumed  the  proportions  of  a  national  movement,  at 
least  among  those  who  own,  or  wish  to  own  high  grade  cars. 
This  excess  over  normal  comes  from  many  sources  but  it 
is  chiefly  made  up: 

First,  of  the  great  number  who  are  glad  to  pay  more  for 
the  Cadillacbecauseof  theCadillac"Eight"  advantages, and 

Second,  a  very  great  number  who  are  glad  to  pay  less  for 
the  same  excellent  and  satisfying  reason. 
It  is  frequently  said  that  no  company,  other  than  the 
Cadillac,  could  have  won  such  immediate  and  universal 
acceptance  for  any  principle  representing  so  wide  a  de- 
parture from  conventional  practice. 

And  it  would  seem  that  there  is  verification  of  this  in  the 
attitude  of  the  two  classes  of  buyers  just  mentioned. 
TTiose  who  are  willing  to  pay  more,  and  those  who  are 
glad  to  pay  less,  accept  the  Cadillac  "  Eight"  with  equal 
eagerness — because  of  the  performance  of  the  car  itself 
and  because  of  the  reputation  of  its  maker  for  producing 
only  that  which  it  knows  to  be  right. 
They  are  no  more  insistent  on  a  "demonstration"  than 
old  Cadillac  owners — though  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  a 
drive  of  but  short  duration  immensely  increases  their 
enthusiasm. 

This  latter  experience  arouses  even  the  most  phlegmatic 
and  non-committal. 

The  reports  which  they  carry  home,  and  to  their  clubs 
and  to  their  places  of  business,  largely  explain  why 
Cadillac  dealers  have  ordered  ten  thousand  more  of 
these  cars. 


HUB  CAP 

OF  THE 

CADILLAC 

"EIGHT" 


Has  the  full  wonder  of  this  demand  been  borne  in  upon 
you? 

Have  you  thought  of  it  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  the 
Cadillac  is  not  a  "low-priced"  car, — as  the  term  is  com- 
monly used  ? 

The  huge  volume  attained  by  cars  of  lew  price  is  a  won- 
derful thing  in  itself — a  sort  of  economic  phenomenon. 

But  is  it  not  much  more  wonderful  that  a  high  grade  car 
should  command  such  a  market  as  this  Eight-Cylinder 
Cadillac  has  won  ? 

There  is  no  other  situation  at  all  like  it  in  the  automobile 
industry. 

It  is  not  merely  a  figure  of  speech  to  say  that  the  Cadillac 
"Eight"  stands  alone. 

It  does  stand  alone — absolutely  and  unapproachably  alone 
— in  point  of  performance. 

It  likewise  stands  alone  in  point  of  demaind  and  of  sales 
among  high  grade  cars. 

And,  of  course,  it  would  not  be  so,  if  it  ought  not  be  so. 

As  you  ascend  in  the  scale  of  prices,  the  number  of  those 
able  to  purchase  grow  fewer. 

If  the  Cadillac  "Eight"  had  not  preserved  every  Cadillac 
tradition  and  added  new  and  potent  powers  of  attraction 
— this  great  market  would  simply  not  be  here. 

There  would  not  be  and  could  not  be  the  marked  dis- 
parity in  volume  between  the  Cadillac  "  Eight "  and 
those  immediately  above  and  below  it  in  price. 

It  is  a  sort  of  a  re-adjustment  of  the  national  view-point 
— a  re-alignment  of  buyers — some  leaving  one  field,  and 
some  leaving  another,  and  most  of  them  concentrating  on 
the  Cadillac. 

Thus  far  we  have  found  no  one  who  has  ridden  in  the 
Cadillac  "Eight"  who  does  not  say  that  this  is  precisely 
as  it  should  be. 

With  the  Eight-Cylinder  Cadillac  performing  in  ways 
distinctly  its  own,  performing  in  ways  which  have  hereto- 
fore been  believed  impossible  in  any  car,  there  is  nothing 
strange  in  the  fact  that  the  dealers  recognize  that  the 
visible  demand  is  not  yet  half  satisfied. 


Styles  and  Prices. 

Standard  Seven  passenger  car,  Five  passenger  Salon  and  Roadster.  $1975 

Landaulet  Coupe.  $25C0.     Five  passeHi-jer  Sedan.  $2800.     Seven  passenger 

Limousine,  $3450.     Prices  F.  O.  B.  Detroit. 
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STEINW5Y 


THE  purchase  of  a  Steinway  for  the  home 
means  the  selection  of  the  ideal  piano, tone 
and  workmanship  bemg  of  first  importance. 

It  is  the  price  of  the  Steinway  which  makes 
possible  its  supreme  musical  qualities,  but 
you  will  find  that  the  Steinway  costs  only  a 
trifie  more  than  many  so-called  "good"  pianos. 

Style  V,  the  new  Upright,  and  Style  M,  the 
smallest  Steinway  Grand,  offer  a  special  advan- 
tage in  price.  They  embody  all  the  distinct 
Steinway  features,  but,  being  of  reduced  size  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  modern  home  or 
apartment,  are  offered  at  very  moderate  prices. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  sejid  you^free,  illustrated  literature, 
with   the   name    of  the    Steinivay    dealer  nearest  you. 


STEINWAY  &    SONS,    STEINWAY  HALL 
107-109    East    Fourteenth    Street,    New    York 


"Beginner's." 


Now  is  the  time  to  replenish  your 
Sketching  Outfit. 

Easels,  Camp  Stools,  Umbrellas, 
Canvas,  Academy  Boards,  Colors, 
Brushes,  etc. 

The  Beginner's   Box,  as  illustrated, 
$1.75.      Full    line   of   boxes   of    Oil, 
Water    Color    and    China    Painting, 
Pastel  and  Crayon  Drawing. 
Catalogue  sent  on  request 

F.W.DEVOE&CT.RAYNOLDSCO. 

101   Fulton  Street,    New  York 


open  sky,  with  a  beautiful  quality  to 
the  tones  that  proclaims  the  absence 
of  roof.  It  was  thus  I  felt  on  that 
afternoon  at  New  Haven.  There  was 
no  mystery  of  a  curtain — white  walls 
standing  high,  with  three  gold  doors, 
an  altar  like  a  miniature  skyscraper 
with  its  innumerable  windows,  a 
huge  circular  canvas,  painted  to  rep- 
resent marble,  and  serving  as  the 
orchestra.  That  was  all.  And  as  the 
sun  proclaimed  the  hour  of  the  after- 
noon when  it  was  customary  for  the 
Greeks  to  take  their  drama — nearing 
five  of  the  clock — a  flare  of  trumpets 
bid  the  audience  quiet  down. 

The  golden  doors  swung  open,  re- 
vealing Miss  Lillah  McCarthy  (Mrs. 
Barker)  as  Iphigenia,  dwarfed 
against  the  gigantic  hight  of  a  dull 
red  background.  As  for  myself — one 
of  twelve  thousand  spectators — 
there  swept  over  me  an  overpowering 
sense  of  the  dignity  of  Greek  drama. 

I  believe  that  had  the  play  re- 
tained the  dignity  of  its  first  impres- 
sion in  its  outward  garb,  the  audi- 
ence would  have  remained  held  in  si- 
lence to  the  end.  There  were  mo- 
ments in  the  exquisite  Euripidean 
lines,  made  euphonious  and  poetic  in 
translation  by  Professor  Murray, 
which  held  the  soul  in  thrall,  and 
brought  back  the  ancient  religious 
significance  of  the  theater;  likewise, 
in  the  details  of  acting  and  in  the 
imaginative  handling  of  scenes — the 
work  of  Mr.  Barker — there  was  evi- 
dent a  splendid  creative  force.  But 
as  actor  followed  actor,  as  group 
came  upon  group,  the  audience  lost 
its  gravity;  they  became  expectant 
of  new  marvels  rather  than  reverent. 
The  investiture  of  the  piece  was  Mr. 
Norman  Wilkinsonis  contribution  to 
the  performance.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  he  was  also  responsible 
for  the  oddity  of  scene  in  the  Barker 
production  of  "A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream."  In  Greek  days,  au- 
thorities tell  us  that  the  costumes 
were  often  of  brilliant  design  and 
color.  But  Mr.  Wilkinson's  imagina- 
tion ran  riot  in  his  effort  to  impress 
upon  us  that  Iphigenia  was  in  a 
Taurian  country. 

The  text  came  to  me  as  a  fresh 
creation,  and  for  this  Mr.  Barker  de- 
serves our  warmest  praise.  We  can- 
not say  that  Mrs.  Barker  infused 
into  Iphigenia  the  warmth  or  mys- 
tery that  is  in  the  part ;  there  was  a 
tendency  to  be  dead  level.  She  was 
decorative,  but  Euripides  requires 
something  more  than  pose.  This  de- 
tracted from  the  beautiful  recogni- 
tion scene — the  brunt  of  which  was 
carried  by  Mr.  Ian  Maclaren,  who 
made  of  Orestes  a  loyal  figure,  torn 
between  joy  at  finding  his  sister,  and 
determination  to  escape  the  fate 
of  all  strangers  on  Taurian  shores. 
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Take  a  typewriter  with  you 

— and  multiply  —  many  times — the  days  you  can  spend, 
comfortably,  away  from  your  desk.  You  can  do  a  lot 
of  work  with  little  effort  on  the 


"Phantom"  illustration 
showing  Corona  folded, 
in  carrying  case. 


Carrying  case  open,  With 
Corona  ready  for  use. 


Showing  oisible  writing, 
complete  keyboard,  two- 
color  ribbon  and  other 
standard  features. 


Corona 

Personal  Typewriter 


Off  on  a  vacation  ?  Take  a 
Corona  with  you.  It's  no  more  bur- 
den than  a  camera  —  can  be  packed 
in  your  grip  or  carried  in  the  Corona 
case  (see  illustrations  at  left).  It 
will  make  your  writing  this  summer 
a  pleasure.  You  will  save  the  tedi- 
ous labor  of  "longhand,"  and  do  more 
and  better  w^ork.  Then  too.you  can 
keep  carbon  copies  of  your  corres- 
pondence,    notes    and     manuscript. 


Off  on  a  business  trip  ?  Take 
the  Corona  for  letters  to  your  trade 
and  reports  to  the  "house."  Use  it  on 
the  train — in  the  hotel — at  the  office 
— when  you  get  back.  Take  it  home 
for  "extra  duty."  Saves  you  time, 
saves  stenographic  expense.increases 
your  efficiency  and  keeps  your  cor- 
respondence confidential.  If  you  are 
a  w^riter  or  an  instructor,  the  Corona 
•w\\\  prove  invaluable  to  you  in  the 
preparation  of  your  fall  w^ork. 


Let  the  Corona  dealer  nearest  you  demonstrate 
why  you  should  "Own-a  Corona."  If  you  do  not  kno-w 
his  address,  the  coupon  will  bring  it,  together  with 
Booklet  No.  23-Je,  telling  how^  the  Corona  will  make 
itself  invaluable  to  you. 

Corona  Typewriter  Co.,  Inc.,  Groton,  N.  Y. 

Agencies  Everywhere 


Corona  Typewriter  Co.,  Inc., 
Groton,  N.  V. 

Please  send  me  booklet  No.  23-Je  and 
of  nearest  dealer.  (If  space  for  name 
is  insufficient,  continue  on  margin.) 


name 
.  etc., 


Address 
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iVINRUDE 

/<c?  ihe  stern 
of  any  ro  IV- 

^oatandi/ou 
have  a  speedif 
motocpoat 


"V 
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THINK  of  it,  you  people  who 
love  the  great  outdoors!  This' 
wonderful  little  marine  motor 
enables  you  to  instantly  convert  any 
kind  of  craft — row  boat,  sailboat, 
houseboat  or  canoe  —  into  a  power 
boat.  It  drives  an  ordinary  rowboat 
7  to  8  miles  an  hour — a  canoe  10  to 
12  miles — and  runs  four  hours  on 
less  than  a  gallon  of  gasoline. 

So  light  that  it  can  be  carried  with  you 
anywhere.  So  strong  that  it  is  practically 
unbreakable.  So  simple  that  women  and 
children  find  no  difficulty  in  operating  it 
the  first  time  they  try. 

Write  today  for  booklet  describing 

the  1915  model — the  last  word  in 

portable  meirine  motors. 

Evinrude  Motor  Company 

74  Evinrude  Blk.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  U.S.A. 

Distributing  Branchet: 

69  Cortlandt  Street  .  .  .   New  York,  N.  Y. 

218  State  Street Boston,  Mass. 

436  Market  Street  .  .    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

182  Morrison  Street Portland,  Ore. 

38437-41201 
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Waferiiva.iv  PORTO 


1915  Model  has  re\erbing  pr^ipeller,  high 
tension  magneto  and  unrestricted  speed 
control.  3H.P.  Weight  65  lbs.  So/d 
direct  /yo7n  factory  i^you,  fret^^ht 
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Now,  at  Harvard,  we  were  given 
practically  the  same  set,  with  similar 
details  of  music  and  chorus  chanting. 
But  the  play  was  of  more  heroic 
mold.  "The  Trojan  Women"  is  one  of 
the  greatest  Peace  plays;  it  exploits 
the  futility  of  conquest,  and  brought 
down  upon  the  head  of  Euripides  the 
wrath  of  his  own  people. 

There  is  no  more  poignant  story 
than  that  of  the  tragedy  of  Andro- 
mache— which  wrings  the  heart,  and 
which  at  Harvard  was  beautifully 
depicted  by  Miss  Edith  Wynne  Mat- 
thison.  There  is  nothing  more  deli- 
cately lyrical  than  Cassandra,  as 
played  by  Miss  Chrystal  Heme; 
nothing  more  coldly  beautiful  than 
Helen,  as  assumed  by  Miss  Gladys 
Hansen.  Mrs.  Barker,  as  Hecuba, 
was  still  lacking  in  human  sympathy 
— rapid  in  speech  and  wanting  in 
color  of  tone.  There  is  a  mechanism 
about  her  technique  which  is  hard. 

But  the  surprise  was  the  produc- 
tion of  Norman  Wilkinson,  who  was 
here  as  much  in  beautiful  taste  as  he 
was  lacking  in  "Iphigenia."  It  may 
be  that  tragedy  does  not  afford  much 
scope  for  brilliancy;  or  it  may  be 
that  in  the  first  play  he  was  led 
astray  by  the  barbaric  opportunity. 
But  here  the  blacks  and  white,  the 
oUve  greens  and  the  grays,  the  splen- 
did regal  and  warlike  tone  of  Mene- 
laus,  all  added  to  the  dignity  of  the 
piece,  and  did  not  shock  the  conven- 
tional idea  of  classic  costume. 

As  the  play  ended  with  the  last 
shafts  of  the  golden  sunset,  one  felt 
a  civic  sense  of  responsibility.  Com- 
ing at  this  time,  "The  Trojan  Wom- 
en" should  create  a  profound  impres- 
sion. Wise  indeed  were  Mayor  Mitch- 
el  and  his  committee  for  selecting 
this  piece  as  the  opening  spectacle  in 
the  new  Stadium  of  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  It  is  a  play  filled 
with  lines  that  might  have  been  writ- 
ten yesterday.  The  thousands  who 
saw  it  at  Harvard  went  away  with 
grief  in  their  hearts,  and  a  stinging 
sense  of  the  futility  of  arms. 

Altogether  these  are  worthy  occa- 
sions Mr.  Barker  is  giving  the  uni- 
versities in  the  East.  He  is  helping 
to  breathe  new  life  into  the  popular 
conception  of  Greek  drama.  Thanks 
to  Professor  Murray  and  to  him,  we 
are  being  made  to  feel  the  undying 
humanity  and  simpleness  of  a  "high- 
brow" literature.  Moved  as  we  were 
on  both  afternoons — feeling  that 
there  was  a  contemporaneousness 
about  it  all — we  suddenly  began  to 
realize  that  it  was  the  same  old 
Euripides,  the  same  sunshine  of  an 
ideal  afternoon  fading  into  quiet 
evening,  which  used  to  appeal  to  an 
older  civilization  in  the  ancient  long 
ago. 

Neio  York  City 
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Keep    a  supply  of  Welch's 
in  your  icQ  chest. 
It  ought  to  be  an  every-day 
family  beverage. 
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It's  safe  for  young  and  old. 
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Take  the  juice  of  three  lemons,  juice  of  one 
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water  and  one  cup  of  sugar.  Add  sliced 
oranges  and  pineapple  and  serve  cold.  This 
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Order  Welch's  of  grocers,  druggists  or 
confectioners.  Send  lo  cents  in  stamps  for 
a  trial  Junior  bottle.  Write  for  new 
booklet,  "Marion  Harland's  99  Selected 
Recipes." 

The   Welch   Grape  Juice   Co., 
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WHY  I  AM  AN 
OLD  MAID 

MUCH  as  I  dislike  the  term,  and 
much  as  I  resent  the  unwarranted 
insinuations  and  derogatory  sug- 
gestiveness  of  the  appellation,  I  shall 
nevertheless  apply  the  title  of  "Old 
Maid"  to  myself  in  these  lines  that  I 
may  make  quite  evident  the  fact  that 
I  am  forty-five  years  old,  and  I  am  un- 
married and  that  I  realize  the  fact  that, 
whether  I  am  willing  to  concede  it  or 
not,  the  term  is  often  applied  to  me  by 
others. 

There  is  probably  no  unmarried 
woman  of  twenty-eight  in  the  United 
States  who  has  not  had  this  title  of 
opprobrium  applied  to  her,  and  there 
is  probably  not  one  of  them  who  in  her 
inmost  soul  has  not  resented  it. 

And  why?  The  man  who  has  out- 
grown the  callow  stage  when  he  may 
be  called  a  youth  expects  to  be  called 
a  bachelor,  and  if  he  happens  not  to 
marry,  the  addition  of  the  "old"  does 
not  distui'b  him  in  the  slightest. 

A  woman,  on  the  other  hand,  never 
minds  being  called  a  "maid."  But  when 
the  prefix  "old"  is  added,  the  word 
maid  itself  seems  to  change  subtly,  and 
the  woman  to  whom  the  term  is  applied 
cringes,  in  secret,  if  not  outwardly. 

One  might  give  many  i-easons  for 
this;  one  might  mention  the  spinsters 
of  a  former  generation,  helpless  pen- 
sioners on  the  charity  of  others,  and 
descant  on  the  lack  of  business  oppor- 
tunity afforded  the  unmarried  woman 
of  the  past,  but  after  all,  all  these 
threads  would  probably  lead  to  one 
fundamental  reason,  "Man  proposes — 
and  woman  disposes."  Let  me  prove 
this,  and  that  the  stigma  of  the  name 
is  often  utterly  unmerited. 

I  was  the  oldest  of  a  family  of  four 
children.  My  father  was  a  physician  in 
the  Middle  West,  a  scholarly  man,  not 
much  given  to  conversation,  ard  his 
natural  ability  and  skill  in  his  profes- 
sion were  greatly  helped  by  his  digni- 
fied appearance.  From  him  I  inherited 
the  rather  serious  disposition  and 
natural  dignity  which  have  always  been 
mine,  and  these  qualities  were  strength- 
ened, I  think,  as  the  same  characteris- 
tics probably  were  in  my  father,  by  my 
tender-hearted,  devoted,  but  oversenti- 
mental  and  neurasthenic  mother. 

I  think  I  was  not  an  unattractive 
child.  Both  my  father  and  mother  were 
good-looking,  and  I  was  a  healthy,  nor- 
mal little  girl,  with  smooth,  luxuriant 
brown  hair,  large,  lustrous  brown  eyes 
and  splendid  teeth.  There  was  never 
anything  fetching  or  coy  about  me,  as 
there  was  about  my  mother  and  my  lit- 
tle sister,  but  I  was  a  fairly  good-look- 
ing, healthy,  well-bred  child.  My  staid, 
old-fashioned  manners  were  always  no- 
ticed and  remarked  upon,  and  I  came 
to  take  a  certain  pride  in  them,  tho  in 
a  quiet  way  I  thoroly  enjoyed  childish 
pleasures. 

It  was  in  my  junior  year  at  the  high 
school  that  I  first  became  aware  of  the 
attractions  of  the  opposite  sex.  Until 
then    I   had    regarded    boys    rather    as 
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Every  Motorist  Knows 

"The  Old  Oaken  Bucket" 

But  do  Yl')U  know  where  the  broad  high- 
way winds  about  that  self-same  "wide 
spreading  pond,  and  the  mill  that  stood  by 
it"?  This  and  ,3,000  other  facts  which  will 
delight  the  New  England  motorist  are 
charmingly  told   by   L.   H.    Baker  in   the 

FAVORITE  MOTOR  WAYS 
OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

A  convenient  little  volume  which  gives  all 
the  information  you  require  on  the  best  tours  in  this  popular 
touring  country.  Contains  a  carefully  selected  list  of  the 
better  hotels  with  rates,  compiled  without  bias. 
Flexible  leather,  gold  stamped,  fully  illustrated.  Eight 
donlile  pages  of  clear  and  informing  road  maps  in  color. 
At  all  good  bookshops,  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  $2.00  by 

HENRY  Mac  NAIR,  Publisher,  334  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
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Norfolk  Jackets  or  odd  Knickers  in  Shetland 
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Flannel  Trousers  in  fancy  patterns 

Light  weight  Mackintoshes  for  saddle  work, 

motoring  or  golf 

Motor  Clothing,  Liveries  and  Kennel  Coats 

Scud  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 
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blades.  Adjustable  roller  bearing.  Reli- 
able.  A  proved  comiort.    Prompt  delivery. 

Keep  Cool 
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necessary  nuisances  than  as  possible 
companions  and  friends — interesting  in 
a  way,  but  not  likely  to  be  congenial. 

Hence,  I  was  surprized  when  Ralph 
Borden,  a  boy  whose  family  had  recent- 
ly moved  to  our  town,  began  walking 
home  with  me  from  school  and  coming 
over  in  the  evening  to  study.  He  was 
a  slender,  wiry  little  fellow,  two  years 
older  than  I,  and  as  full  of  life  and  fun 
as  I  was  serious.  Ralph  was  the  young- 
est of  the  family,  with  a  happy-go- 
lucky  disposition  and  far  from  studious. 
So  in  our  senior  year  I  practically  tu- 
tored him,  and  I  feel  sure  that  he  would 
not  have  graduated  had  it  not  been  for 
my  help.  In  return,  he  showered  upon 
me  candy,  flowers  and  other  more  cost- 
ly gifts  which  my  native  sense  of  re- 
serve made  me  unwilling  to  accept,  but 
which  my  mother  urged  me  to  take. 

When  I  was  graduated  from  high 
school,  the  family  was  divided  as  to  my 
next  step.  Altho  she  partially  concealed 
it,  my  mother  would  have  been  willing 
for  me  to  remain  at  home,  and  in  the 
end  I  probably  would  have  married 
Ralph  and  settled  down  to  a  more  or 
less  happy,  but  a  probably  very  com- 
mon-place existence,  spiritually,  with 
him. 

I,  however,  was  determined  to  go  to 
college,  and  my  father,  who  had  a  more 
real  appreciation  of  my  character  and 
inclinations,  encouraged  me  in  my  de- 
termination. At  last  my  mother  yielded, 
and  I  went  to  Wellesley.  I  studied  hard, 
loved  my  work  and  the  college  life, 
wherein  I  found  what  seemed  to  me  an 
ideal  atmosphere — and  gradually  grew 
away  from  Ralph. 

He  took  a  position  of  "light  work  and 
large  pay"  in  his  father's  factory,  and 
before  I  graduated  from  college,  mar- 
ried a  girl  from  the  South,  a  little  but- 
terfly lady. 

When  I  had  graduated,  and  came 
home  again,  I  tried  to  enter  the  social 
life  of  the  town,  but  I  found  that  diffi- 
cult to  do.  Tho  I  was  just  past  twenty 
when  I  graduated,  most  of  my  girl 
friends  were  married,  or  at  least  en- 
gaged. I  had  grown  away  from  them 
during  my  four  years'  absence.  My 
brave  but  disappointed  mother  did  her 
best — but  I  was  not  meant  for  a  society 
girl,  and  try  as  I  might,  I  could  not  do 
the  things  she  wanted.  She  used  to  say 
to  me,  "Don't  be  so  formal  and  stiff!" 
"Liven  up  a  little!"  "Can't  you  flirt  a 
little,  Margie?" 

The  worst  thing  about  it  was,  that 
for  her  sake,  and  that  I  might  find  the 
kind  of  friends  I  craved,  I  wanted  to  be 
a  social  success,  but  in  the  society  that 
our  town  afforded  I  simply  didn't  fit. 
I  had  callers,  but  the  girls  I  thought 
silly,  and  the  men  simply  did  not  inter- 
est me  at  all. 

Hence  it  was  with  a  sense  of  delight 
that,  the  second  winter  that  I  was  out 
of  school,  I  received  an  offer  to  teach. 
My  mother  was  horrified  at  the  idea. 
The  neighbors  and  mother's  friends 
gossiped  not  a  little  over  "Margie  Mil- 
ton's queerness"  and  "evident  inabil- 
ity to  catch  a  husband,"  but  I  didn't 
mind — at  least,  not  a  great  deal,  for  I 
was  still  young — only  twenty-two — and 
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I  myself  did  not  regard  my  case  as 
"hopeless." 

Have  I  given  the  impression  that  I 
did  not  care  for  men?  I  did  not,  as  some 
girls  do,  but  I  had  the  deep-seated  hope 
that  some  day  the  right  man  might 
come  to  me,  that  lodges  in  the  heart  of 
every  woman  worthy  of  the  name. 

It  was  when  I  was  preparing  to  go 
away  to  teach  that  I  first  realized  that 
I  was  beginning  to  be  called  "an  old 
maid."  And  at  the  advanced  age  of 
twenty-two !  At  first,  however,  it  did 
not  hurt — it  was  only  a  little  prick — 
a  reminder  of  what  might  be  ahead — 
and  my  interest  in  my  work  was  so 
great  that  I  soon  forgot  it. 

The  happiest  four  years  of  my  life 
were  spent  at  M College.  I  was  en- 
grossed in  my  work,  my  friends  and  my 
ambitions.  I  advanced  steadily,  and, 
having  entered  the  literary  field,  first 
as  a  critic  and  then  as  an  original  in- 
vestigator, I  was  promoted  rapidly.  At 
the  beginning  of  my  fourth  year  at 
M I  was  given  an  assistant  profes- 
sorship, and  my  work  gave  promise  of  a 
real  career. 

It  was  at  M that  I  met  the  man 

for  whom  Fate  seemed  to  have  destined 
me. 

Harold  Jackson  (as  I  shall  call  him) 

came  to  M ,  a  fine,  strong  fellow 

of  twenty-nine,  just  out  of  a  graduate 
school  where  he  had  received  his  A.M., 
as  professor  of  chemistry.  He  had  come 
from  a  family  of  slender  circum- 
stances, had  worked  his  way  thru  col- 
lege, and  spent  the  last  cent  of  his  sav- 
ings there.  However,  he  was  strong, 
well  poised  and  ambitious,  and  his 
prospects  for  a  successful  career  were 
splendid.  He  was  a  trifle  shy,  or  per- 
haps diffident  in  his  attitude  toward 
women,  but  before  the  end  of  my  sec- 
ond year  at  M we  had  found  that 

we  had  much  in  common  and  I  almost 
instinctively  felt  that  the  man  expected 
had  come. 

All  the  things  which  had  lain  dor- 
mant in  me  for  so  long  were  aroused 
— the  longing  for  husband,  children, 
for  a  home  of  my  own — all  these 
sprang  to  life  in  the  light  of  this  new 
friendship,  and  at  any  time,  I  think, 
dear  to  me  as  my  work  and  my  career 
were,  I  would  have  renounced  them  for 
these  other  things. 

I  was  very  much  in  love  with  Har- 
old, but  with  my  old  reserved  disposi- 
tion in  control  and  my  almost  childish 
fear  lest  I  should  show  the  slightest 
sign  of  my  love  before  he  had  spoken, 
I  am  sure  that  I  gave  him  slight  reason 
to  think  that  he  was  or  could  be  more 
to  me  than  a  most  congenial  friend. 

The  third  year  went  by.  I  became  al- 
most indispensable  to  him,  for  I  read 
proof  for  his  treatises,  discussed  such 
phases  of  his  work  as  I  understood 
with  him,  and,  with  my  equable  dispo- 
sition, kept  him  toned  up  and  in  tune 
with  the  world.  He  took  a  great  deal 
of  my  time  and  strength,  but  I  was 
glad  to  give  them,  and  he  was  always 
appreciative.  He  acted  as  my  escort  on 
almost  every  college  occasion  and  sent 
me  flowers,  and  more  often  books — 
but  he  never  spoke  to  me  of  love. 

The  fourth  year  came  and  his  salary 
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You  Rascal,  It's  B.V.D. 
That  Keeps  You  Cool!' ' 

YouVe  been  strutting  around  the  house,  bragging: 
'How  Cool  I  Am* — now  I  know  the  reason — 
caught  with  the  goods.  You  can' t  get  ahead  of  your 
Dad,  though — ha!  ha!  /'^wearing  B.V. D.,  too. 

"Mother  got  mine  for  me  the  other  day  at  Brow^n's.  You  bet  she  knows 
how  to  buy.  Always  gets  what  she  asks  for,  and  Boy,  I  haven't  felt  so  coo/ 
and  comfortable  in  all  my  life.      Doesn't  bind  or  chafe — launders  as  white 

and    soft   as   a    handkerchief." 

On  every  B.V.D.  Undergarment  is  sewed  > 

This  Red  Woven  Label 

MADE  FOR  THE. 


B.V  D. 


BEST  RETAJL  TRADE 


(Tradt  Marh  R,e.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  and 
Foreign  Countries) 

Firmly  insist  upon  seeing  the 
B.V.  D.  Red  frozen  Label,  and 
firmlyrefuse  to  take  any  Athletic 
Underwear  without  it.  Then 
you'll  get  properly  cut,  correctly 
made,   long-service   underwear. 

B. V.D.Union  Suits  (Pat.U.S.  A. 4-J0-07)l31. 00. 
SI.  50.  S2.U0.  SJ.OO  and  £5.00  the  Suit.  B.V.D. 
Coat  Cut  Undershirts  and  Knee  Length  Drawers, 
50c.,  75c.,    SI. 00   and    SI. 50   the    Garment. 

The  B.V.D.  Company, 

New  York. 

London  Selling  Agency:    66.  Aldermanbury.  E.  C. 


qThe  B\:  a  Company 


Romeike's  Press  Clippings 

are  used  nowadays  by  every  modern 
up-to-date  business  man ;  they  bring 
you  in  constant  touch  with  all  public 
and  private  wants,  and  supply  you  witli 
news  bearing  upon  any  line  of  busi- 
ness. We  read  for  our  subscribers  all 
the  important  papers  published  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad.  If  you  have 
never  used  press  clippings,  drop  us  a 
postal  and  we  will  show  how  they  can 
be  of  advantage  to  you.  Write  for 
••-Booklet  and  terms.  -  ' 

ROMEIKE,  INC.        106-1 10 Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  City 


Private   Cottage   at   Chautauqua 

For  Rent — A  beautiful  home,  re- 
modelled this  season,  furnished  and 
redecorated,  located  in  one  of  the 
most  attractive  and  quiet  residential 
sections  of  Chautauqua,  with  un- 
usually larg'e  yard  planted  with 
shrubs  and  flowers.  Cottag'e  has  nine 
rooms  and  two  bathrooms,  stationary 
wash  stands  and  gas  stoves  in  bed- 
rooms, gas  range  and  electric  light. 
Verandas  first  and  second  floors. 
Rent  from  early  June,  to  October. 
Address  Mrs.  Frank  Chapin  Bray, 
Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 
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was  greatly  increased.  I  had  thought 
that  perhaps  he  was  waiting  until  he 
had  more  to  offer  me,  and  that  now,  at 
last,  he  would  speak.  But  the  days  and 
the  weeks  went  past — and  he  re- 
mained the  same  good  friend,  the  same 
comrade  that  he  had  always  been. 

During  the  Christmas'  vacation  of 
that  year  I  did  not  write  to  him,  and 
on  my  return  to  school  he  took  me  to 
task  for  it. 

"But,"  I  replied,  "I  didn't  think 
you'd  really  care!" 

"Care!"  he  answered.  "Don't  you 
know  what  you  are  to  me?" 

I  waited — and  there  was  a  silence 
for  a  few  minutes.  Then  he  said,  al- 
most casually: 

"What  are  we  going  to  read  next, 
Margie?  I've  a  lot  of  things  on  my  list 
— but  maybe  you  have  some  ideas  on 
the  subject,  too."  And  with  that  he 
launched  into  a  discussion  of  books. 

Commencement  time  came  and  went, 
and  I  went  home  in  a  miserable  condi- 
tion of  mind  and  body.  During  the 
summer  my  mother  died,  and  feeling 
that  my  duty  lay  in  trying  to  make  a 
home  for  my  father,  and  that  perhaps 
absence  and  the  lack  of  me  would  make 
Harold  realize  his  need  of  me,  I  re- 
signed my  position.  My  older  brother 
was  married,  the  younger  was  away  at 
school,  and  the  little  sister  had  been  in 
the  midst  of  her  trousseau  at  the  time 
of  mother's  death.  Within  a  year  she 
married,  and  my  father  and  I  were  left 
alone  in  the  old  home.  My  duties  be- 
came domestic  ones  and  their  very 
domesticity  and  the  thought  of  what 
might  have  been  made  them  almost 
unbearable. 

At  first  I  heard  from  Harold  regu- 
larly. His  letters  were  friendly,  ten- 
der, almost  touching  in  their  recog- 
nized need  of  me,  sympathetic  in  the 
thought  that  I  had  had  to  give  up  my 
career — everything  that  I  could  ask 
except  the  one  thing  that  I  desired. 
And  I  never  knew  why  this  was — 
whether  it  was  because  he  thought  that 
his  salary  was  not  sufficient,  or  be- 
cause he  thought  that  my  interest  in 
him  was  purely  Platonic — whether  he 
thought  that  I  would  not  sacrifice  my 
career  to  matrimony,  or  because,  hav- 
ing spent  so  many  years  in  bachelor- 
hood, he  really  hated  to  give  it  up,  and 
so  kept  putting  off  the  marriage  that 
he  really  intended.  As  time  went  on 
and  his  need  of  me  became  less,  he  evi- 
dently forgot  me,  the  letters  grew  less 

frequent,    and    finally   he    left    M 

and  I  lost  track  of  him. 

Would  you — should  you  call  a  wom- 
an who  had  loved — an  "old  maid"? 
A  woman  who  would  have  done  any- 
thing— have  sacrificed  anything,  so 
great  was  her  love,  in  accordance  with 
the  dictates  of  her  education  and 
ideals?  Who  would  have  given  up  a 
career  of  promise  and  all  that  she 
hoped  to  be  for  the  man  she  loved? 

I  was  only  twenty-six  when  my 
mother  died.  Two  years  later  my  sec- 
ond brother  married  and  I  became  in- 
deed the  "old  maid"  of  the  family.  My 
household  duties  were  not  heavy,  but, 
tho  I  might  have  enjoyed  them  in  a 
home  of  my  own,  I  chafed  under  them, 
and  as  a  result,  at  the  end  of  the  third 


When  your  own  painter  suggests 


for  the  paint  he  is  going  to  use  on 
your  house,  it  is  a  sign  that  he  is 
negotiating  for  all  your  future  work. 

^^Your  Move''  is  a  book  that  supplies  sufficient 
information  for  you  to  act  upon. 

The  New  Jersey   Zinc  Company 

Room  413,  55  Wall  Street,  New  York 

For  big  contract  jobs  consult  our  Research  Bureau 


OUTDOOR  SLEEPING 
AT  ITS  BEST 

Many  believers  in  healthful  fresh  air 
have  not  enjoyed  outdoor  sleeping  be- 
cause of  uneven  resting  places,  or  damp 
mattresses.  Now,  you  can  enjoy  it 
under  best  conditions  with  a 

"Perfection"  Pneumatic  Mattress 
with  Sleeping  Bag 

Perfection  Pneumatic  Mattresses  are  evenly 
soft;  and  may  be  used  on  damp  ground 
with  perfect  safety — they  are  non-absorb- 
ent. And  they  are  absolutely  sanitary, 
with  no  place  for  dust  or  vermin  to 
collect. 

Easily  deflated  and  inflated  —  may  be 
rolled  into  a  small  light  bundle  and  car- 
ried in  and  out  of  the  house.  Last  in- 
definitely. 

Invaluable     for     motor,     yachting     and 
camping  trips.     Endorsed   by   the   Federal 
Government.        Write     for     illustrated 
Catalog   and    endorsements    today. 


PNEUMATIC   MFG.  CO. 

538  17th  Street,     Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HEALEY  &  CO. 


Having  perfected  the  Electric  Vehi- 
cle in  the  application  of  a  spiral  trans- 
mission, connected  with  an  Edison 
battery,  as  proven  in  the  several  runs 
to  Philadelphia 

102    MILES   ON  A  SINGLE 
CHARGE  OF  ELECTRICITY 

with  a  luxuriously  appointed  Brougham,  as 
illustrated,  weighing,  with  passengers,  3,840 
pounds,   feel   justified   in    claiming 

THE  PERFECT  CITY  VEHICLE 

Free  from  smoke  and  disagreeable  odors. 
Simple  in  operation,  silent,  economical.  The 
result  of  years  of  study;  protected  by  several 
mechanical   patents. 

BROADWAY,  Fifty-First  St.  and  Seventh  Ave. 
NEW   YORK 
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You  might  as  well  be  using  an  1898  calendar! 

Man  alive,  realize  how  far  behind  the  times  you  are  by  having  your  stenog- 
rapher  write  every  letter  twice — once  in  shorthand  and  once  on  her  typewriter. 

Cut  out  the  wasted  time  she  spends  at  your  desk  taking  shorthand  dictation- 
and  waiting  to  take  it.  Give  her  a  chance  to  earn  her  salary  by  spending  all 
her  time  in  producing  what  you  pay  her  for — finished  typewriting. 

Shorthand  wastes  everybody's  time — your  time  and  your  stenographer's.  And 
it  wastes  your  money,  too.  The  Dictaphone  saves  everybody's  time — and  of 
course,  it  saves  your  money.     We  can't  hope  to  tell  you  all  of  the  how^  here. 

Reach  for  your  telephone  and  arrange  for  a  demonstration  on  your  own  work 
now.     If  you  do  not  find  that  name  in  the  book  write  to 


TftE  DICTflPAVNE 


BCCiSTtRCO 


SUITE   1621A.  WOOLWORTH  BLDG..  NEW  YORK 

Stotes  in  the  principal  cities — dealers  everywhere. 

Official  dictating  macliina  of  tlie  Panama-Pacific   1  tttcinational  Exposition. 

"Your  Day's   Work" — a   book  we  should  like  to  send  you- 


White  Ho 

Coffee""'  ^ 
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<lffl5Jiffli 


LTETJon 


P>^ 


MTE  worn 
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fiave  tiie  "Tang  of  the  Orient" 

NEVER  VARIES 
A  Blend  of  Selections  from  the 
World's  Best.  Roasted  auid 
Packed  in  one  of  the  most 
modern  and  up-to-date,  effi- 
cient and  sanitary  Coffee  Factories 
in  the  World ! 

Sold  by  high  class   Grocers  in 
every  State.      Our  Teas  are  from  the 
Gardens  of  the  East. 

"None  Better  At  Any  Price" 

P         ,  ^    DWINELL-WRIGHT  CO.  WHITE  HOUSE  COFFEE  and 

rnncipal  Cotfee  Roasters  Boston — Chicago 


Time  To  Drink 


TEA 


year  of  struggle  to  re-establish  myself 
in  a  town  that  no  longer  knew  me,  a 
struggle  rendered  doubly  hard  by  rea- 
son of  the  fact  that  I  was  considered 
"odd"  because  I  had  not  married,  my 
sister  and  her  husband  came  to  live 
with  my  father — and  I  was  free. 

For  four  years  then  I  lived  abroad, 
studying  and  traveling.  My  own  earn- 
ings of  my  college  days  had  been  con- 
siderable and  my  father  was  more  than 
generous,  so  I  lived  the  life  that  I  en- 
joyed most — going,  seeing,  studying, 
trying  to  forget,  and,  in  a  measure, 
succeeding. 

I  was  thirty-three  when  I  came  home 
again — home  to  my  old  father  and  the 
rest  of  the  family.  Two  little  ones 
played  around  my  sister  and  made 
the  old  home  merry.  The  boys  both 
had  families,  and  altho  they  all 
welcomed  me  sincerely,  I  felt  al- 
most like  a  strangei\  My  life  had 
been  so  different  from  theirs,  and 
mine,  too,  had  been  deprived  of  the 
very  things  that  made  theirs  most  hap- 
py. The  poignancy  of  the  old  wound 
had  gone,  but  the  sight  of  Ethel's 
babies  hurt  a  little  even  then,  and, 
after  a  few  weeks,  I  went  to  the  city 
where  it  was  not  long  before  I  found 
interesting  and  much  needed  work 
along  educational  and  philanthropic 
lines  to  do.  I  live  in  my  own  apartment, 
have  a  dear  young  girl  whom  I  am  edu- 
cating living  with  me,  and  with  her  and 
a  maid  my  household  is  complete. 

I  have  been  here  twelve  years,  work- 
ing hai'd  all  the  time.  I  have  many 
friends,  and  my  life  has  accomplished 
something,  I  know.  I  am  not  an  "econ- 
omic drawback."  Someone  has  said 
that  "no  one  who  produces  anything 
is  an  old  maid."  If  that  be  true  I  do 
not  belong  in  the  class  of  the  scorned. 
I  do  not  anyway.  I  am  in  the  full  flower 
of  my  womanhood.  I  am  strong  and 
well.  I  am  one  of  the  world's  needed 
workers.  Moreover,  I  am  a  modest  or- 
nament to  the  world,  if  one's  standard 
for  women  is  that.  I  am  well  drest, 
well  groomed,  well  poised  and  active — 
and  I  am  almost  always  happy.  What 
if  my  hair  is  a  little  gray — and  I  have 
never  married? 

The  opportunity  to  marry  does  not 
come  to  every  women.  At  least  the  op- 
portunity to  marry  with  love  does  not 
always  come.  But  every  woman  has  an 
opportunity  to  work  in  some  way  for 
the  bettei-ment  of  the  world,  and  no 
woman,  so  working,  should  be  scorned, 
even  in  fun. 

One  i-eal  chance  to  marry  I  have 
had.  Five  years  ago,  a  man  of  fifty, 
who  is  one  of  the  best  of  my  friends 
and  whose  name,  even  in  so  large  a 
city,  is  a  synonym  for  business  ability, 
wealth,  position,  and,  above  all,  for 
character  irreproachable,  did  me  the 
honor  to  ask  me  to  become  his  wife. 
Was  I  tempted?  No.  I  told  him  frankly 
that  long,  long  ago,  when  I  was  only 
a  girl,  I  had  made  a  vow  to  myself  that 
I  would  marry  only  for  love,  and  fail- 
ing that,  that  I  would  never  marry  for 
position,  for  money,  for  a  home,  for 
the  sake  of  marrying — no — not  even 
to  escape  the  disgraceful  title  of  "Old 
Maid."  And  I  shall  keep  my  vow 
Springfield,  Illinois 
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Midway  between  New  York  and  Chicago  on  Chautauqua  Lake  ivhich  is 

20  miles  long  and  1400  feet  above  sea  level 

Thirteen  departments.  Over  3,000  enrollments  yearly.  The  favoring  atmosphere 
of  an  intellectual  community  whose  fame  is  world-wide.  Lectures,  music,  enter- 
tainments, athletic  sports,  unique  advantages  of  surroundings  and  climate.  Expense 
moderate.  The  following  entries  are  taken  from  the  index  of  the  Catalog,  which 
will  be  mailed  you  on  request  by 

CHAUTAUQUA  INSTITUTION,  CHAUTAUQUA,  NEW  YORK 


Accommodations 

Accounting 

American   Literature 

Aquatics 

Athletics 

Basketry 

Blackboard    Drawing 

Bird    Study 

Book   Binding 

Bookkeeping 

Boys'    Club 

Business  Training 

Ceramics 

Civics 

Chemistry 

College    Credits 

Cookery 

Departmental  Conferences 

Design 

Domestic    Science 

Drama 

Drawing.   Blackboard 

Drawing,   Freeliand 

Drawing,   Mechanical 

Educational    Conference 

Elementary   Scliool 

English   Composition 


English   Literature 

Expression 

Faculty  List 

Food  and  Dietetics 

French 

(ieography 

Geology 

German 

(iirls'    Club 

Grammar  Grades,  Methods 

Gymnastics 

Health  and  Self  Expression 

High   School  English 

History 

History  of  America 

History  of  Art 

History  of   England 

History  of   Europe 

History  of  Greece 

Household  Chemistry 

Italian 

Kindergarten 

Kindergarten  Theory 

Lace-making 

Latin 

Law,   Business 

Law,  Parliamentary 


Leather    Working 

Library    Training 

Mathematics 

Metalry 

Music 

Nature   Study 

Organ 

Outdoor    Sketcliing 

Out  of   Door   Life 

Parents'   Conferences 

Parliamentary   Law 

Pedagogy 

Penmanship 

Pliysical   Education 

Phvsics 

Physiography 

Playground 

Piano 

Poetry 

Practical    Arts 

Pre-Travel   Course 

Primary   Grades,   Methods 

Psychology   of   Childhood 

Public    Lectures 

Public   School   Art 

Public   School    Music 

Railroad   Facilities 


Reading  Aloud 

Registration 

Religious   Education 

Sewing 

Shorthand  and  Typewriting 

Sociology 

Social  Center 

Social  Forces 

Social   Problems 

Social   Science 

Spanish 

Story   Telling 

Teaching  of  Agriculture 

Teaching  of  Civics 

Teaching  of   English 

Teaching  of  ^L^themat^cs 

Teaching  of   Music 

Teaching  of  Nature  Study 

Teaching  of  Piano 

Teaching  of  Shorthand 

Tuition  and  Gate  Fee 

Tutoring 

Violin 

Visitor's   Tickets 

Voice 

Weaving 

Wind   Instruments 


During  two  months  every  year,  Chautauqua  is  the 
greatest  center  lor  popular  education  in  the  world 

A  WORLD-FAMOUS   SUMMER  RESORT   FOR   FORTY  YEARS 
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'HE  Pure  Food  Laws 
in  the  United  States 
generally  provide  that  the 
ingredients  of  any  food 
product  shall  be  clearly 
indicated  on  the  label  of 
the  package. 

To  safeguard  all  the  family, 
study  carefully  the  label  of 
the  baking  powder  you  pur- 
chase. 

You  may  be  sure  of  deli- 
cious, wholesome,  healthful 
food  if  the  label  says 
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JOYAL  °'"*''* 


POWDESt 


ABSOLUTELY  PURE. 

Grocers  are  Authorized  to  Guarantee: 

S'*^*^  POWDER  IS  COMPOSED  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  INGREDIENTS  AfNi» 
"      CRUM  OF  TARTAR,  TARTARIC  ACID  (THE  ACID  OF  QHAPtS). 
,  BICARBONATE  OF  SODA,  STARCH.  ^ 

"^^^y  Refined  and  Scientifically  Combined  by  o^ 
Exclusive  Processes.  . 


Tifuls  of 
of  sifted 
s  varied 
and  the 

through 
I  add  salt 
ne  taste. 
i>'eet  milk 
-  can  he 
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complete 
^  raisins- 
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RoYAi.    Baking  Pow^J,: 
toenifler     Ro^^^^   nuaiU^' 7 

ROYAI.  BAKING  ^^„,,a.JJ 

rincm  trocfenen  *!«**• 

(INCORPORATED   1899) 

ES:  NEW  YORK,  U-S-A. 


or  Lime  Phosphate 
is  contained  in 
Royal  Baking 
Powder. 

Royal  is  made 
from  pure,  Cream  of 
Tartar,  which  is  de- 
rived from  grapes. 

The  cakes  and 
other  oven  dainties 
which  children  crave 
can  be  given  to 
them  with  impunity 
when  made  with 


ABSOLUTELY  PURE 


^^f^SP^^^^p^ 


PLAY    VERSUS    GYM 

BY  PAUL  H.   DOWLING 


WHEN  a  college  or  great 
university  can  enlist  as 
large  a  percentage  as  half 
its  men  students  in  some  form  of  out- 
door athletic  sport,  it  has  done  a 
great  deal  toward  overcoming  the 
usually  present  difficulty  of  having 
only  a  handful  of  men  engaging  in 
the  major  sports  and  the  rest  of  the 
student  body  taking  no  kind  of  physi- 
cal exercize.  That  is  what  Stanford 
University  has  done  during  the  past 
semester,  and  in  the  near  future, 
with  its  new  gymnasium  as  a  center 
for  outdoor  athletics  rather  than  as 
a  place  for  indoor  drill,  further  steps 
will  be  taken  toward  accomplishing 
the  worthy  aim  of  "athletics  for  ev- 
ery student  enrolled." 

Keeping  a  large  number  of  stu- 
dents engaged  in  some  form  of  regu- 
lar exercize  has  always  been  a  prob- 
lem with  most  of  our  universities.  In 
the  American  colleges,  it  appears 
that  athletics  are  utilized  by  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  students,  who 
are  in  the  football,  track  and  base- 
ball squads  or  in  competition  for 
some  other  regular  team. 

E.  E.  Slosson,  writing  in  The  In- 
dependent for  April  1,  1909,  criti- 
cized Stanford  University  in  particu- 
lar because  it  possest  such  excellent 
facilities  for  all  the  year  round  out- 
door sports,  and  because  only  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  students 
were  even  taking  walks  out  of  doors 
to  keep  themselves  in  good  physical 
trim  and  in  condition  to  do  the  best 
collegiate  work.  Dr.  Slosson  pointed 
out  the  advantages  that  the  colleges 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  possest,  and 
showed  that  they  were  entirely  over- 
looking their  opportunities  in  the 
natural  playground  environment  that 
their  climatic  conditions  make  possi- 
ble. His  vision  for  Stanford  was  a 
"spectacle  such  as  I  have  never  seen, 
a  whole  school  at  open-air  play,  not 
forced  gymnastics  but  spontaneous 
movement  for  the  joy  of  movement. 
The  sunny  plain,  the  lake,  the  woods 
and  the  hillsides  seemed  alive  with 
people,  old  and  young,  youths  and 
maidens,  each  group  with  its  appro- 


It  is  rare  that  a  dreamer  has  the 
good  fortune  to  see  his  dream  even 
half  come  true.  The  rash  prophecy 
to  which  Mr.  Dowling  is  kind 
enough  to  refer  ivas  instigated  by 
my  delight  at  seeing  a  gymnasium 
in  ruins.  I  had  seen  in  so  many 
universities  these  big,  ugly,  gloomy, 
noisy,  dusty,  prison-like  sweat- 
boxes  wherein  young  men  and 
women  were  daily  forced  to  make 
a  business  of  what  should  be  a 
pleasure,  that  I  could  not  help  re- 
joicing over  the  misfortune  which 
had  compelled  the  students  of  Stan- 
ford to  take  to  the  open  for  their 
exercize.  "All  work  and  no  play 
makes  Jack  a  dull  boy,"  and  noth- 
ing in  the  college  course  is  7nore 
like  work  than  the  painful  and 
compulsory  drudgery  of  training 
for  an  intercollegiate  athletic  con- 
test. It  is  no  wonder  that  those  who 
are  subjected  to  it  regard  the  class- 
room as  a  place  of  rest  if  not  of 
recreation.— 'E,.  E.  S. 


priate  part  to  play,  each  person  with 
all  his  faculties  engaged." 

Stanford  has  awakened  to  the  op- 
portunity for  year  round  outdoor 
sport,  and  in  the  planning  of  her 
new  gymnasium,  which  is  to  take  the 
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trainers  during  the  football  season 
are  now  to  keep  a  large  number  of 
men  at  the  game — which,  by  the  way, 
is  the  English  Rugby  style  of  foot- 
ball— thruout  the  entire  season.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  of  the  239 
men  who  reported  for  training,  more 
than  150  stuck  it  out  until  the  end 
and  only  a  small  proportion  dropt  out 
of  the  daily  practise  as  the  Varsity 
men  were  weeded  from  the  candi- 
dates early  in  the  season.  Four 
games  are  played  each  week  by  the 
"second  string"  men  and  thus  inter- 
est is  stimulated  rather  than  allowed 
to  die  down  as  the  season  advances. 
On  one  Saturday,  five  Rugby  games 
were  offered  to  the  university  stu- 
dents, the  first  and  second  Varsity 
and  Freshmen  against  outside  teams 
and  also  teams  A,  B,  C,  D  playing 
each  other.  Two  turf  fields  are  kept 
in  use  during  the  season  for  the 
Rugby  men,  besides  a  soccer  field, 
lacrosse  field,  running  track,  dia- 
mond for  fall  baseball,  and  numerous 
tennis  courts,  which  are  often  all  in 
use  at  one  time.  And  not  all  of  these 
athletes  are  men,  for  the  women  take 
a  prominent  part  in  athletics,  main- 
taining a  girls'  crew,  and  basketball, 
tennis  and  fencing  teams. 

Figures  will  show  the  proportion 
of  men  students  engaged  in  fall 
sports  in  1914: 

Total    enrollment    of    men — 1250     (in- 
cluding graduates) 

Football    239 

Track    r>8 

Baseball    55 

Gymnasium    162 

Tennis    (estimate)    50 

Soccer  "  30 

601 
Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  more 
than  half  of  the  undergraduates  are 
engaged  in  some  form  of  regular  ath- 
letics. The  constant  aim  is  to  get  the 
student  into  the  fresh  air.  Even  the 
usual  gymnasium  courses  will  be 
given  as  nearly  as  possible  out  of 
doors.  A  roofed  drill  hall,  open  at  the 
sides,  and  an  open  air  drill  court  will 
utilize  the  warm  and  usually  sunny 
climate  of  most  of  the  year. 
Berkeley,  California 
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A    COEDUCATIONAL    CREW 

place  of  the  one  destroyed  by  the 
earthquake  of  1906,  displays  her  new 
policy.  The  plans  call  for  a  large 
building  to  be  used  as  a  center 
for  the  many  branches  of  outdoor 
sport.  Comparatively  little  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  usual  indoor  pro- 
gram of  athletics,  and  more  than  am- 
ple facilities  will  be  given  for  shower 
and  locker  rooms  for  the  convenience 
of  all  students  "at  play"  on  the  cam- 
pus or  nine-thousand-acre  estate. 
All    efforts    of    the    coaches    and 


AN    OPEN    AIR    CLASS    IN    POETRY 
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No  camera  equals  the  Graflex  for  high 
speed  photography.  In  this  picture  both 
the  automobile  and  biplane  were  going  at  a 
very  high  rate  of  speed.  This  made  it 
necessary  to  set  the  shutter  at  1-1000  of 
a  second  to  get  a  picture  that  was  clear  and 
distinct. 


You  can  make  snapshots  indoors  if  you  use 
a  Graflex  Camera.  This  picture  was  made 
indoors  with  the  shutter  set  at  1-35  of  a 
second.  The  negative  had  plenty  of  ex- 
posure, and  the  shutter  operated  fast  enough 
to  prevent  the  movement  of  the  children 
from  spoiling  the  picture. 


Photographs  in  the  deep  woods  or  in  the 
shade  offer  many  difficulties  to  those  who 
are  not  equipped  with  a  Graflex  Camera. 
With  the  Graflex  you  can  make  pictures 
under  light  conditions  that  make  photog- 
raphy impossible  with  cameras  of  the  usual 
type. 


With  the  Graflex  Camera  you  can  make  exposures 
of  any  duration  from  "time"  to  1-1000  of  a 
second.  You  see  the  image  on  the  focusing  screen, 
right  side  up,  the  size  it  will  appear  in  the  finished 
print,  up  to  the  instant  of  exposure. 

Our  64-page  illustrated  catalog  tells  why  the  Craflex  is  the  best 
camera  for  your  work.     May  we  send  you  a  copy  ? 

FOLMER  &  SCHWING  DIVISION 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANT 

ROCHESTER,   NEW    YORK 
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LITTLE      TRAVELS 

A  SERIES  OF  PRACTICAL  VACATION  JOURNEYS,  RANGING  IN  TIME  AND  COST  FROM  A  WEEK'S  INEXPENSIVE 
OUTING  TO  THIS  SUMMER'S  MOST  POPULAR  "SEEING  AMERICA"  TOUR,  A  TRIP  ACROSS  THE  CONTINENT  TO 
CALIFORNIA'S  EXPOSITIONS,  IS  GIVEN  HERE  WITH  ALL  THE  NECESSARY  DETAILS  OF  ITINERARY  AND  PRICE. 
THE  WEALTH  OF  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  DELIGHTFUL  AND  VALUABLE  VACATION  TOURS  IN  OUR  OWN  COUNTRY 
IS  ADMIRABLY  EXEMPLIFIED  IN  THESE  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  SUMMER'S  PLEASURE.  NOT  ONLY  DO  THEY 
OFFER  THE  NATURAL  BEAUTIES  OF  COUNTRY,  OCEAN  OR  MOUNTAINS,  BUT  IN  ADDITION  THESE  PLANS 
INCLUDE    MANY    NEW    INTERESTS    AND    EXPERIENCES    WHICH    WILL    BE    OF    PERMANENT    EDUCATIONAL    WORTH 

THE  MAINE  COAST  AND  THE  WHITE  MOUNTAINS  CALIFORNIA 

THOUSAND  ISLANDS,  MONTREAL  AND  QUEBEC  GRAND  CANYON 

NEW  JERSEY  SHORE  RESORTS  YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK 

GLACIER  NATIONAL  PARK  LAKE  GEORGE  AND  THE  ADIRONDACKS 


THE  SHORE  RESORTS  OF  NEW 

JERSEY 

Time^From    Ncio    York — One    Week 

This  coast  is  famed  for  its  numerous 
and  fine  beaches,  its  cities  by  the  sea, 
its  resorts  following  each  other  closely 
all  along  the  shore  from  Atlantic  High- 
lands on  the  north  to  Cape  May  on  the 
south,  its  fine  roads  along  the  shore,  its 
charming  lakes  near  the  sea,  its  at- 
tractive hotels  and  excellent  boarding 
houses.  Added  to  this  the  fishing,  boat- 
ing, bathing  are  of  the  best. 

First  Day.  Leave  NEW  YORK  in  the 
morning  by  boat  or  train.  Arrive  ATLAX- 
TIC  HIGHLANDS  in  abont  one  hour.  This 
resort,  located  on  Sandy  Hook  Bay,  is  tlie 
terminus  of  the  steamship  line,  the  point 
where  change  is  made  from  steamer  to  train. 
Owing  to  its  accessibility  from  the  city  it 
is  a  favorite  place  for  people  who  like  to 
spend  their  entire  summer  at  the  seashore 
and  yet  have  to  come  to  the  city  daily. 
Cottages  and  boarding  houses  abound.  Sail- 
ing, golf  and  tennis  are  indulged  in  here, 
while  a  little  beyond,  at  Highland  Beach, 
there  are  fine  facilities  for  bathing.  After 
spending  about  an  hour  here 

Leave  ATLANTIC  HIGHLANDS  by 
train.  The  road  passes  thru  Navesink  Beach 
and  Normandie.  which  consist  mainly  of 
charming  villas  with  well-kept  grounds  bor- 
dered by  fine  hedges  ;  Seabright,  which,  ow- 
ing to  its  fine  location  between  the  ocean 
and  the  Shrewsbury  River,  gives  opportuni- 
ty for  both  ocean  and  still  water  bathing ; 
Long  Branch,  for  many  years  the  most 
noted  of  the  resorts  ;  Hollywood  and  West 
End,  with  their  splendid  summer  resi- 
dences ;  Elberon.  Deal  Beach  and  Allen- 
hurst — all  having  the  same  environment, 
and  at  the  end  of  an  hour 

Arrive  ASBFRY  PARK— a  miniature 
Atlantic  City  with  its  superb  bathing 
beach,  its  board  walk,  casino,  fishing  piers 
and  fine  hotels.  Of  great  interest  are  the 
three  fresh  water  lakes  within  its  borders, 
which  provide  all  kinds  of  recreation  and 
amusement.  Elaborate  plans  are  made  each 
year  for  the  entertainment  of  the  summer 
visitors,  the  most  notable  being  the  baby 
parade  and  children's  carnival.  Other  fea- 
tures are  the  Carnival  of  Venice  on  De;il 
Lake  and  the  Queen's  Ball.  Spend  a  couple 
of  days  here  sailing,  bathing,  fishing  and 
walking  or  driving.  All  day,  as  well  as  in 
the  evening,  you  will  find  the  board  walk 
with  its  hundreds  of  people  coming  and  go- 
ing most  fascinating.  Fine  concerts  are 
given  during  the  season.  Take  time  to  go 
to  Ocean  (irove.  which  is  separated  fi'om 
Asbury  Park  by  Wesley  Lake,  but  linked  to 
it  by  the  continuous  board  walk.  You  will 
find  it  quite  a  contrast  to  its  gay  neighbor. 
It  is  a  popular  Methodist  Camp  Meeting 
ground  and  still  retains  much  of  its  old  at- 
mosphere, especially  on  Sunday.  Its  gri\-it 
auditorium  seats  ten  thousand  persons  and 
contains  a  fine  organ. 

Third  Dmj.  Leave  ASBURY  PARK  iu 
the  morning  by  train.  Arrive  SPRIN(r 
LAKE  in  about  fifteen  minutes.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  shore  resorts 
and  its  hotelb  are  not  surpassed  anywhere 
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on  the  coast.  It  is  a  fashionable  spot,  a 
center  of  social  gaiety.  The  lake  is  a  beau- 
tiful sheet  of  clear  water  separated  from 
the  surf  only  by  a  narrow  strip  of  land  and 
its  shores  are  fringed  with  the  dark  green 
foliage  of  the  pines.  Here,  as  in  Asbury, 
you  may  indulge  in  bathing  and  fishing,  also 
in  golf  and  tennis.  The  drives  are  many 
and  very  beautiful  whether  you  take  the 
read  aloug  the  ^ca  or  back  in  the  country. 

Take  a  day  for  a  trip  to  Sea  (lirt.  one 
and  one-half  miles  st>uth,  going  by  trolley 
if  you  desire.  It  is  the  sunuiier  headquarters 
of  the  National  (Juard  of  New  Jersey.  Then 
go  on  to  Manasquau,  quiet  and  peaceful 
with  its  quaint  old  houses  and  gardens. 
Continue  the  trip  to  Point  Pleasant  with  its 
attractive  bungalow  colonies  on  the  banks 
of  tlie  Manasquan  River.  It  has  a  favored 
location  between  the  river  and  the  sea. 

Fifth  Day.  Leave  SPRING  LAKE  in  the 
morning.  Arrive  ATLANTIC  CITY  in  the 
afternoon.  Hotels  $2.r)0  a  day  up,  American 
plan.  This  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
cities  of  America  and  is  called  "The  Play- 
ground of  the  World."  Its  boardwalk,  sixty 
feet  wide,  is  five  miles  in  length.  There  are 
four  great  steel  piers  crowded  with  fea- 
tures of  interest,  while  along  the  opposite 
side  of  the  walk  are  shops,  theaters  and 
hotels  in  almost  unbroken  succession. 
Here  you  may  spend  your  time  yachting, 
boating,  fishing  and  crabbing.  The  chief 
pleasure  is  bathing,  which  is  daily  indulged 
in  by  thousands.  Golf  can  be  had  at  tne 
Country  Club  and  many  of  the  hotels  have 
tei'nis  courts  nearby.  Trips  by  trolley  may 
be  taken  both  on  the  island  and  the  main 
land. 

Seventh  Day.  Leave  ATLANTIC  CITY 
in    the   afternoon.   Arrive  NEW   YORK  in 
about  three  hours. 
Cost  of  trip,  New  York  iack  to  New 

York    $8.75 


GLACIER   NATIONAL   PARK 

Time — From  New   York — Two   Weeks 
(Season,  June  15   to  September  1) 

First  Day.  Leave  NEW  YORK  in  the 
evening. 

Second  Day.  Leave  CHICAGO  in  the 
evening. 

Third  Day.  Arrive  GLACIER  NATION- 
AL PARK,  in  the  evening.  This  is  the  new- 
est and  second  largest  of  our  National  Play- 
grounds. The  wonderful  beauty  of  its  lakes 
and  the  grandeur  of  its  mountains  are  un- 
surpassed even  in  the  famous  Swiss  Alps. 
There  are  many  glaciers  here  and  canyons, 
mountains  and  streams  and  beautiful  water- 
falls. There  are  many  ways  of  traveling, 
for  one  can  go  to  most  points  of  interest 
in  comfortable  autos,  on  foot,  or  on  horse- 
back. Even  if  your  time  is  limited  and  you 
have  but  one  day  to  spare,  you  can  see 
enough  to  make  you  glad  you  stopped. 

You  can  plan  tours  of  from  one  to  seven 
days.  These  are  laid  out  for  you  and  itin- 
eraries are  given  you  as  well  as  cost.  If  you 
prefer,  you  can  wander  about  at  will.^  Ho- 
tels, of  which  there  are  two,  one  at  the  en- 
trance  of    the    Park    and    the   other   in    the 

^From  chalet  to  chalet  or  from  camp  to  camp 
in  comfortable  autos  at  reasonable  prices  and 
from  these  centers  tramp  or  ride  all  about,  for 
the  trails  are  many. 


heart  of  it,  make  a  rate  of  .$4  and  up  per 
day,  American  plan.  The  chalets,  which  are 
most  attractive,  have  a  uniform  rate  of  .$3 
per  day,  American  plan,  and  the  Tepee 
Camps  charge  fifty  cents  per  bed  per  night. 
Food  may  be  purchased  at  reasonable  prices 
at  chalets  near  by,  utensils  and  use  of  range 
in  the  camps  are  allowed. 

Fourth  Day.  Leave  GLACIER  PARK 
HOTEL  9  a.  m..  by  auto.  Visit  Two  Medi- 
cine Lake,  which  is  reached  in  about  one 
hour  and  a  half.  The  road  winds  over  sev- 
eral ridges  and  along  the  shores  of  Lower 
Two  Medicine  Lake.  The  Upper  Lake, 
where  stop  is  made,  is  very  clear  and  sur- 
rounded by  high  mountains  of  wonderful 
shapes.  Among  them  is  Mt.  Rockwell.  8440 
feet  high,  which  has  one  of  the  finest  shaped 
peaks  in  the  Park.  Rising  Wolf  is  another 
notable  mountain,  which  rises  to  a  height 
of  9270  feet.  Time  can  be  delightfully  spent 
here  either  on  the  lake  or  walking  about 
viewing  the  gi-andeur  of  the  mountains.  Af- 
ter luncheon  (cost  75  cents)  at  Two  Medi- 
cine Chalet,  visit  beautiful  Trick  Falls.  90 
feet  high,  which  are  near  by. 

Leave  TWO  MEDICINE  CHALET 
4:.S0  p.  m.  Arrive  GLACIER  PARK  HO- 
TEL 6  p.  m.  This  is  a  fine  trip  if  you  have 
but  one  day  in  the  Park  and  will  cost  you 
but  $2.50  for  the  round  trip. 

Fifth  Day.  Leave  GLACIER  PARK 
HOTEL  8:15  a.  m.,  by  auto.  Arrive  ST. 
MARY'S  CHALET,  10  :45  a.  m.  This  is  a 
beautiful  ride  of  thirty-six  miles  over  a  fine 
road  along  the  foothills  of  the  mountains 
to  St.  Mary's  Lake.  A  half  hour  is  given 
to  wander  about  there  and  then  a  commodi- 
ous launch  is  boarded  and  one  of  the  mo'^t 
beautiful  water  trips  taken,  an  hour's  ride 
thru  magnificent  scenery.  The  coloring  on 
the  rocks  of  the  mountains,  the  curious 
peaks  and  finally  the  first  glimpse  of  a 
glacier  awe  and  charm  at  the  same  time. 
Stop  is  made  at  Going-to-the-Sun  Chalet 
for  luncheon  (cost  '75  cents).  The  view 
from  this  chalet  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  Park  and  closely  resembles  beauti- 
ful Lake  Louise  in  the  Canadian  Rockies. 
It  is  located  on  a  rocky  ledge  two 
hundred  feet  above  the  lake,  while  Going- 
to-the-Sun  Mountain,  nearly  a  mile  high,  is 
in  front  of  it. 

Leave  GOING-TO-THE-SUN  CHALET 
2  p.  m..  by  launch.  Arrive  ST.  MARY'S 
CHALET  3  p.  m.  Leave  ST.  MARY'S 
CHALET  3:45  p.  m.,  by  auto.  Arrive 
GLACIER  PARK  HOTEL  6:15  p.  m. 
This  is  also  a  one  day's  trip  and  the  cost  of 
it  is  $7.50.  If  you  are  making  a  longer  trip, 
spend  the  night  at  St.  Mary's  Chalet  and 

Si.rth  Day.  Leave  ST.  MARY'S 
CHALET  11  a.  m.,  by  auto.  The  road 
from^  here  follows  the  shore  of  Lower  St. 
Mary's  Lake  and  crossing  over  a  ridge  en- 
ters the  Swift  Current  Valley.  Then  it 
wiiids  over  and  up  the  mountains,  passing 
Sherburne  Lakes,  presenting  on  every  side 
views  of  indescribable  grandeur.  The  dis- 
tance covered  is  twenty-six  miles,  and  all 
too  soon  you  arrive  Many  Glacier  Hotel 
on  Lake  McDermott.  This  beautiful  lake 
lies  nestling  among  the  mountains  whose 
rocks  are  gorgeous  with  coloring  and  whose 
peaks  are  glistening  with  snow.  It  is  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  Park,  and  presents  some 
of  the  finest  scenery  to  be  found  in  it.  From 
the   hotel,   as   well  as   from   the   chalets,   a 
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HOTELS,     RESORTS     AIMD     TRAVEL 


This  department  invites  inquiries  from  readers  of  The  Inde- 
pendent and  will  gladly  answer  all  questions  pertaining  to  travel 
for  pleasure,  health  or  business.  It  will  furnish  any  information 
desired  regarding  hotels,  large  and  small,  railway  and  steamship 
lines,  trips  and  tours,  by  land  and  sea,  summer  camps  and  schools 
and  all  that  pertains  to  the  vacation  idea. 

This  department  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  BERTHA 
RUFFNER  HOTEL  BUREAU,  widely  and  favorably  known  because 


of  the   personal   knowledge  possessed   by  this  management   regarding 
travel  and  hotels  everywhere. 

Offices  at  Hotel  Mc-Mpin,  Broadway  and  Thirty-fourth  Street, 
New  York,  and  Il)tel  Stewart,  San  Francisco,  California,  where 
personal  inquiry  may   be  made. 

Address  inquiries  by  mail  to  "INFORMATION,"  The  Inde- 
pendent,  119  West  40th  Street,  New  York. 
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TOURS 


EUROPEAN  TOURS  FREE 

We  operate  a  special  plan  of  p.irlicular  interest  to  persons  capable 
of  organizing  their  own  European  Touring  Parties  by  which  the 
organizer  secures  his  or  her  complete  expenses  free.  You  can 
easily  organize  a  party  with  our  heip.  We  make  all  arrangements 
and  furnish  tour  manager.  Also 
tours  to  South  America,  Spain,  the 
Riviera.  Japan.  Hawaii  and  the 
Philippines.  For  full  particulars, 
address  Dept.  I. 

305  S,  Rebecca  Street 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


OPHAM 
OURS 


ROUND    THE    WORLD   TOURS 

The  Best  Regular  Services 
to  EGYPT,  INDIA,  CHINA, 
PHILIPPINES,  JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEA- 
LAND. Round  World  Trips 
and  Winter  Tours  in  INDIA. 
PENINSULAR  &  ORIEN- 
TAL S.N.  CO. 

Full  information  from 

CUNARD  lANE,  24  State  St.,  N.  Y. 

FOR  YOUR  VACATION— 


Go 
To 


BERMUDA 


Unlimited    Attractions    for   Vacationists. 
Cooler   than    Middle    Atlantic    Coast    Resorts. 
Send  for  Low  Rate  Inclusive  Tour  Circular. 


Sw  "BERMUDIAN" 

Safety— Speed — Comfort — Sails  Every  Ten  Days 

Qnebec  S.  S.  Co.,  32  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  Thomas  Cook  &  Son, 
245  Broadway  and  561  5th  Avenue,  or  Any  Ticket  Agent. 

CALIFORNIA 

AND  THE  EXPOSITIONS 

Weekly  departures  during  the  season  of  Tours 
de  Luxe,  the  acme  of  convenience  and  luxury, 
and  attractive  Special-Train  Tours  at  moderate 
fares.  All  Routes.  Itineraries  include  Panama, 
Grand  Canyon,  N  osemite,  \  ellowstone.  Alaska, 
Colorado,  Canadian  Rockies.  Also 
Travel   Tickets    Only  with  or  without  Hotels. 

Y  A  ^>  A  T^     Tour  leaves  San 
•f^^^^^l^      Francisco  July  3 

Absolutely  the  Best  Travel  Service 

Send  /or  iUustyatid  Booklet 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

245  Broadway,  New  York 


Martha's  Vineyard 
and  Nantucket 


Ideal  summer  life  out  in  the  Atlamtic; 
the  exhilaration  of  sea  air;  rolling  moors; 
beautiful  lakes. 

Wonderful  Vacation   Islands 

Yachting,  motor-boating,  bathing, 
fresh  and  salt  water  fishing,  golf. 

For    illustrated    booklets,   write    Advertising 
Department,  Room  458,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.  R. 


"QUEEN  OF  SEA  TRIPS" 

Excursion  Fares 

Boston  and  Jacksonville  -       -  $45.00 

Boston  and  Norfolk     -       -       -  22. OO 

Philadelphia  and  Boston  -       -  21. OO 

Philadelphia  and  Jacksonville  39. OO 

Baltimore  and  Boston         -       -  25.00 

Baltimore  and  Jacksonville     -  35.00 

Including     meals     nnd     stateroom     berth     on 
steamer.     Fine   steamers.      Best  service. 

Send  for   particulars. 

MERCHANTS  &  MINERS  TRANS.  CO. 

\V.    P.    Turner,    G.    P.    A.,    Baltimore,    Md. 
"Finest    Coastwise   Trips    in    the    World." 


HOTELS 


MAINE 


DOUGLAS  INN  and  COTTAGES 

DOUGLAS  HILL,   MAINE 

Attractive   Mountain   Resort  now   open. 
Send   for   Booklet  and  rates. 


NEW   HAMPSHIRE 


America's   Most   Attractive   Resort 

BRETTON  WOODS 

WHITE  MOUNTAINS,   N.   H. 

Golf  in  the  very  shadow  of  Mt.  Washington. 
10,000  acres  with  every  sport  and  pastime  at 
its  best. 

THE  MOUNT  PLEASANT  gf/s":-'^:?.'?,'; 

Ralph   J.   Herkimer,  Manager 

THE  MOUNT  WASHINGTON  feo'cti'slh 

D.  J.  Trudeau,  Manager 

Motor  Route — The  Ideal  Tour 

Railroads:  Through   service  via   N.   Y.,   N.   H. 
&  H.  K.   R.  and  B.  &  M.  R.  R. 

NEW   YORK  OFFICE:        243   Fifth   Avenue 
Telephone:   9230   Madison    Square 


WHITE  MOUNTAINS 

NEW  PROniE  HOUSE 

TWENTY  COTTAGES    OPEN  JULY  ht 

Catering  to  those  wlio  wish  a  summer  home  in  a  resort  favored  with 

a  clientele  of  the  liiffhest  order  ON    IDEAL  TOUR 

Fine  Garage,  Goll,  Tennis,  Boating  and  Fishing 

C.  H.  GREENLEAF.  Pres. 

Booking  Office  in  charge  E.  B.  RICH 

1 180  Broadway.  New  York    Tel.  Madison  Sq.4748 


Walpole    Inn 

WALPOLE,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

A  typical  English  Inn.  Special  rates  for 
June  and  July.  Private  baths.  Open  fires. 
Garage.  J.  F.  WILSON.  Winter  connec- 
tion,  Hotel   Ponce   de  Leon. 


RUSSELL  HOUSE 

In  the  White  Mountains     North  Woodstock,  N.  H. 


Tablo,  service,  drain.ige  satisfactory.  Tele- 
rihoiie,  livery,  .  uto,  garage,  motor  oil  and  gaso- 
line.    Open  all   the  vear.     Steam  heat. 

MRS.    GEO.    F.    RUSSELL. 


GRAND  VIEW  HOTEL 

george's  mills 

l^ake:  suimapee,  im.  h, 

NOW  OPEN 

2000  feet  elevation,  dancing,  tennis,  bowling, 
bathing,  boating  and  fishing.  Excellent  table, 
plenty  of  pure  food.  Jersey  milk  and  cream:  all 
outside  rooms,  reasonable  rates.  Refined  patron- 
age solicited.     Booklet.     A.  A.  LAPHAM. 


Gray's  Inn 


WHITE  MOUNTAINS 

Jackson,  N.  H. 
Open   May   31 

Also  Preble  House,  Portland,  Me. 

Write  for  Booklet  C.  W.  GRAY.  Prop. 

VERMONT 

Lake  Diinmore  Hotel 

and  Cottages 

LAKE  DUNMORE  VERMONT 

Opens  June  25.  Modern  in  every  respect. 
Rooms  with  bath,  single  and  en  suite.  Electric 
lights.  Elevator.  Excellent  cuisine.  Beautiful 
scenery,  pleasant  walks.  Boating,  Bathing,  bass 
fishing,  tennis,  and  other  amusements.  Write  for 
booklet   and   rates. 


H.  E.  BISSELL,  Proprietor, 


LAKE  DUNMORE 


VERMONT 


"Among   the   Green    Mountains" 
WOODSTOCK,  VERMONT 

Woodstock   Inn 

Open  All  the  Year.  Thirty-six  Private  Bathrooms 

ARTHUR  B.  WILDER,    Manager 

THE  RANDALL 

IVIorrisville,     Vermont 

C.  F.  RANDALL,  Proprietor 
IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE  GREEN  MOUNTAINS 
New  baths,  electric  lights,  open  fireplaces,  wide  piazzas, 
near  Lake  Lamoille,  Mt.    MaDsfield,  Mt.  Elmore.     Write 
for  booklets  and  rates. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

COLONIAL  INN 

^^  Martha's  Vinejnu"d,  Edgartown,  Mass. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  hotel*  on  Martha's 
Vineyard.  Open  plumbing,  boating,  bathing,  fish- 
ing,  tennis,   golf;    excellent   home   table;    booklet. 

T.  H.  CHIRGWIN. 
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The 

Maplewood 


Pittsf  ield,  Berkshire 
County       -       Mass. 


OF»E>J     NOW 


On  the  "Real  Tour"  to  and  tlirough 
the  Berkshire  Hills 


Send  for  Booklet  and  Aato  Road  Map 

ARTHUR  W.  PLUMB 


COXUIX 
AF»E    COD,    Mass. 

THE   SANXLJIX 

OPENS  ON  JUNE  1 

BOATING.  BATHING  AND  TENNIS 

COTTAGE  NOW  OPEN 

JAMES  H.  WEBB,  Prop. 


HEATON  HALL 

Stockbridge,  Mass., 

will   open   June    17th. 
Finest   location    in   the   'Berkshire    Hills.      Golf, 
Tennis,  Motoring,   Charming  Wallss  and  Drives. 
Music    of    Exceptional    Merit. 

W.    G.    HAVILiL,    Manager 


WILLIAMSTOWN 

BERKSHIRE  HILLS.  MASSACHUSETTS 

THE  GREYLOCK  S?e^n 

At  the  Western  end  of   the   Mohawk  Trail 
SEND   FOR   COPY   OF 

"WiLLIAMSTOVVN    THE    VILLAGE    BeaUTIFUL" 


PRINCETON  INN 

PRINCETON.  MASS.  OPEN  MAY  29 

Reduced  rates  for  June;  1,130  ft.  above  sea  level; 
pure,  cool  air  and  magnificent  views;  large  rooms 
and  good  beds;  special  accommodations  for  auto 
parties;    golf,    tennis,    bowling.      H.    C.    BEAMAN. 

HOTEL  BRUNSWICK 

BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Only  a  short  walk  from  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  and 
B.  &  A.  Stations.  Convenient  to  all  parts  of  the 
city.  European  and  American  Plans.  Music. 
FRED    E.    JONES        .        .        -        .        Proprietor 


THE 


United  States  Hotel 

Beach,   Lincoln   and   Kingston   Streets 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Only  two  blocks  from  South  Terminal  Sta- 
tion, and  easily  reached  from  North  Station 
by  Elevated  Railway,  and  convenient  alike  to 
the  great  retail  shops  and  business  centre,  and 
also    to    the    theatres    and    places    of    interest. 

Earopean  Plan  $1.00  per  Day  and  Upwards 

Table   and    service   unsurpassed. 
^  Booklet    and   map   sent    upon    application. 


TILLY  HAYNES 
Proprietor 


JAMES  C.  HICKEY 
Maoaeer 


wonderful  panorama  of  mountains  and 
glaciers  is  spread  before  you.  After  lunch- 
eon spend  the  afternoon  in  walking  about, 
getting  this  view  from  different  points. 
From  the  chalets  you  will  get  a  good  view 
of  McDermott  Falls,  the  outlet  of  the  lake. 

Seventh  Day.  Leave  MANY  GLACIER 
HOTEL  or  CHALETS  9  a.  m.  (horse- 
back ) ,  for  a  trip  to  Iceberg  Lake,  which 
should  not  be  missed,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
features  of  the  Park.  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  fact  that  great  blocks  of  ice  are 
seen  floating  in  the  water  in  midsummer. 
The  lake  is  only  one-half  mile  long  and  is 
the  only  real  iceberg  lake  known  on  the  con- 
tinent. Luncheon  is  carried  and  you  may 
leave  there  at  5  p.  m.  or  earlier,  as  suits 
your  convenience. 

Eighth  Day.  Leave  MANY  GLACIER 
HOTEL  or  CHALETS,  8:30  a.  m.  (horse- 
back). This  is  another  interesting  trip  be- 
cause of  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery,  ter- 
minating at  Granite  Park.  This  park  is  at 
an  elevation  of  six  thousand  feet  and  en 
route  you  cross  8wift  Current  Pass,  the 
most  picturesque  pass  in  Glacier  Park. 
Stop  at  Gi-anite  Park  Chalet  for  luncheon, 
returning  to  Many  Glacier  Hotel  at  6  p.  m. 

Ninth    Dnii.    Leave    MANY    GLACIER 
HOTEL  1 :8b  p.  m..  by  auto.  Arrive  GLA- 
CIER PARK  HOTEL  6:15  p.  m.  Spend 
one  day  here. 
Cost    of    five    days'    trip,    including 

launch  and  saddle  horses $21.50 

Meals  and  lodging  extra,  depending  on 
where  you  stop. 

Eleventh  Day.  Leave  GLACIER  PARK 
HOTEL  in  the  evening. 

Thirteenth  Day.  Arrive  CHICAGO  in 
the  evening. 

Fourteenth  Day.  Arrive  NEW  YORK 
in  the  evening. 

Round  trip  rate  from  New  York  to 
Glacier  Park.  Neiv  York  Central 

or    Pennsylvania    $86.70 

Other  lines $82.20 

Round    trip    rate   from    Chicago    to 

Glacier   Park $48.00 

Pullman  berth  from  New  York....   $14.00 
Pullman  berth  from  Chicago $9.00 


GRAND  CANYON 
Time — From  New  York — Fifteen  Days. 

First  Day.  Leave  NEW  YORK  in  the 
morning. 

Second  Day.  Leave  CHICAGO  in  the 
evening. 

Fourth  Day.  Arrive  SANTA  FE  in  the 
afternoon.  New  Mexico  is  aptly  called  "A 
Land  in  the  Sky."  Its  many  square  miles 
are  at  a  higher  altitude  above  the  sea  than 
the  summit  of  many  of  our  Eastern  moun- 
tain peaks.  It  contains  much  that  is  old. 
Sleepy  Mexican  villages  are  passed,  an- 
cient Indian  pueblos  and  still  older  aban- 
doned ruins,  all  this  giving  a  charm  and  an 
atmosphere  of  mystery  most  interesting  to 
the  traveler.  Santa  Fe  is  an  old  city  and 
well  worth  a  visit.  Spend  a  couple  of  days 
here ;  you  will  not  regret  it,  for  there  is 
much  to  be  seen.  Visit  the  old  Palace  that 
faces  the  Plaza.  It  is  .800  years  old  and  has 
been  occupied  by  a  succession  of  almost  100 
governors.  Here  you  will  see  the  Ben  Hur 
room,  where  General  Lew  Wallace  when 
governor  wrote  part  of  his  great  novel.  In 
the  east  end  is  the  Historical  Society  Mu- 
seum, containing  a  fine  collection  of  an- 
tiquities, and  in  the  west  end  the  Museum 
of  Archaeology  and  the  School  of  Ameri- 
can Archaeology.  Visit  the  Shrine  of  San 
Miguel.  Inside  of  the  old  church  is  a  bell 
cast  in  old  Spain  many  centuries  ago.  Also 
the  Garita,  ten  minutes'  walk  from  the 
Plaza,  an  old  Spanish  fortress.  Adjoining 
is  an  old  Spanish  cemetery.  Take  the  Circle 
Drive,  seven  miles  long,  to  Tesuque  Divide. 
Spend  one  day  visiting  the  Cliff  Dwellings, 
in  Pa.iarito  Park,  the  most  wonderful  pre- 
historic region  in  this  country.  If  time  per- 
mits, several  weeks  can  be  profitably  spent 
in  and  about  this  city. 

Sixth  Day.  Leave  SANTA  FE  in  the 
afternoon.  En  route  pass  Santo  Domingo 
and  San  Felipe  Indian  pueblos.  Arrive 
ALBIJQUERQUB  in  about  four  hours. 
Albuquerque   lies    at    an    altitude    of   4935 


THE  NORTHFIELD 

EAST  NORTHFIELD,  MASS. 

In  the  Heart  of  New  England  among  the 
Franklin  Hills 

A  Modern  Homelike  House  equipped  for  com- 
fort.    Fireproof  Garage  and   Livery. 

Send  for  illustrated  Booklet. 

A.  G.  Moody,  Mgr.  H.  S.  Stone,  Asst.  Mgr. 

RHODE    ISLAND 

I  EllREKl  HOTEL  | 

i    BLOCK    ISLAND,   R.  I.    I 

^  = 

I  Open  the   entire  year.  m 

m  Booklets  on  application.  J 

I     a.  C.  ROSE         -         -        Proprietor     ■ 
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Watch  Hill  House 

Also    THE   COLONIAL 
WATCH  HILL,  R.  I.  A.  E.  DICK 

MOST  PERFECT  SEASHORE  RESORT. 

Open  eaily  in  June  ;    always  cool  ;   no  flies  or  mosquitos. 

Surf  and  still  water  bathing.     18-hole  Golf  Course.     Tennis. 

Orchestra.     A  la  Carte  Grill.     White  service  throughout. 

N.  Y.  Office,  1180  HROAUWAY. 

Tel.  Madison  Square — 4748. 


CONNECTICUT 


THE  MONTOWESE 

Indian  Neck,  Brandford,  Conn. 

FIFTY  YEARS  Under  the  Manasement  of  the  BRYANS 
A  Place  of  Health  and  Happiness  lor  YOUNG  PEOPLE 

SEASHORE  and  COUNTRY  Combined 
Bathing,  Boating,  Tennis,  Golf,  Music  and   Danc- 
ing.     Fine    beach,    extensive    grounds,    wonderful 
trees.      Rooms   with    bath,    electric   lights.      Apply 
for    Photographic    Booklet.       Accommodates    250. 

TV.  A.  BRYAN 

Hammonassett   House 

MADISON.  CONNECTICUT 

Directly  on  the  beach.  Conntry  and  seashore  combined.  Cool, 
comfortable  and  homelike  family  hotel.  Cuisine  unexcelled;  sea 
food  from  adjacent  waters,  country  produce  fresh  every  day.  Batli- 
ingfi  gfolf,  tennis,  croquet,  fishing  ;  good  roads  for  autoing.  In- 
formal hops  held  on  the  large  veranda  weekly.  Modern  conven- 
iences, electric  lights,  garages.     House  capacity  100. 

WEEKLY  RATES.  $12  UP 

Write /or  Booklet  WILLAM  J.  PIERCE,  Prop. 

GUILFORD    POINT   HOUSE 

GUILFORD,  CONN.  Most  beautiful  location  on  Long  Island 
Sound  :  excellent  for  families  ;  all  seashore  amusements ;  good  table ; 
terms  moderate.     Address  Mrs.  S.   M.   BRYAN. 

SPEND  YOUR  SUMMER  AT  THE 

NORFOLK    INN 

NORFOLK,  CONN. 

DNDE'R    NEW    MANAjGEMENT. 
Open  all  the  year.     Fine  boating,   fishing.     Golf 
and   tennis.      Beautiful   walks   and   drives.      Eleva- 
tion 1,400  feet.     Write  for  booklet  and    rates. 

HENRY    R.    SWEET. 


PRATT  INSTITUTE 

School  of  Kindergarten  Training 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

Normal  Course  for  Kindergartners,  two 
years.  Special  Courses  for  Teachers  and 
Mothers.  Plays  with  Kindergarten  and  Sup- 
plementary Materials.  Kindergarten  Games. 
Outdoor  Sports.  Tennis  and  Swimming. 
Gardening.  Nature  Study.  Music,  Voice  and 
Piano.  Literature  for  Children.  Story-tell- 
ing. Educational  Subjects.  Psychology  and 
Child  Study.  Practice  Teaching  and  Obser- 
vation in  the  Kindergartens  of  Greater  New 
York. 

ALICE   E.    FITTS,   Director. 

Fall   Term   Opens   September   22,    1915. 
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IDotel  Buckmtnetcr 

the  largest,  most  exclusive  and  most  beautifully  appointed  of  Boston's  family 
hotels  will  be  opened  to  visiting  tourists  and  motorists  during  the  summer 
of  1915.  Stop  there  on  your  way  to  the  White  Mountains.  Stay  over  a 
week  with  your  family  and  enjoy  the  countless  one-day  vacation  trips  about 
Boston. 

The  Buckminster,  located  at  the  junction  of  Beacon  Street  and  Com- 
monwealth Avenue,  at  the  entrance  to  Boston's  beautiful  park  system,  is  the 
only  hotel  in  Boston  from  which  a  subway  car  can  be  taken  at  the  door. 
The  running  time  by  subway  to  Park  Street,  the  centre  of  the  shopping  and 
business  district  is  seven  minutes.  It 
is  absolutely  fireproof  and  every  suite 
is  outside.  The  main  automobile 
routes  to  New  York  and  the  West, 
also  to  the  South  shore  pa§s  the  door. 
The  North  shore  and  White  Mountain 
routes  pass  within  two  blocks. 

It  is  far  enough  from  the  centre  of 
the  city  to  avoid  the  noise,  dirt  and  traffic 
annoyances,  but 
near  enough  to  be 
perfectly  conven- 
ient. A  modern 
fireproof  garage, 
equipped  with  a 
complete  machine 
shop,  is  run  in  con- 
nection with  the 
hotel. 


A  Luxurious 
Permanent 
Home  at  a 
Moderate  Price 
Hotel  Buckmin- 
ster is  prepared 
to  quote  yearly, 
monthly  or  weekly 
rates  on  either  fur- 
nished or  unfur- 
nished apartments  of  from  two  to  six 
rooms  with  bath. 

Write  for  Booklet  and  Full  Particulars  to 
P.  F.  BRINE,  Proprietor 

Hotel    Buckminster 

650    Beacon    Street 

BOSTON 

MASSACHUSETTS 


HOTEL 

PILGRIM 

In  Historic  Plymouth 

Plymouth,  the  oldest  settlement  xn  New 
England,  possesses  points  of  historic  inter- 
est probably  superior  to  any  town  in  the 
United  States.  Standing  upon  the  Piazza 
of  The  Pilgrim  and  looking  out  over  Cape 
Cod  Bay  and  Plymouth  Harbor,  one  may 
look  hack  for  300  years  to  the  time  when 
the  tiny  Mayflower  with  its  freight  of  sturdy 
pioneers,  carrying  with  them  all  their  world- 
ly possessions,  sailed  up  that  harbor  and 
cast  anchor  off  the  wooded  shore  of  what  is 
now  a  thriving  and  up-to-date  American 
town.  Within  three  miles  of  The  Pilgrim 
is  Plymouth  Rock  on  which  the  Pilgrims 
first  stepped. 

The  Pilgrim,  while  not  a  new  hotel,  has 
been  remodeled  by  its  new  owners.  A  large 
number  of  private  bathrooms  have  been  in- 
stalled, closets  have  been  built  into  many  of 
the  rooms,  and  the  house  has  been  entirely 
redecorated  and  a  large  part  of  it  refur- 
nished. An  European  plan  Colonial  cafe 
has  been  opened  and  the  service  botli  in  the 
main  dining  room  and  the  cafe  will  be  main- 
tained at  the  highest  point  of  excellence. 

The  grounds  of  the  Plymouth  Country 
Club  adjoin  those  of  the  hotel,  and  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  whereby  the  privi- 
lege of  the  club  will  be  extended  to  the 
guests  of  The  Pilgrim.  The  golf  course  is 
considered  to  be  the  best  on  the  South 
Shore.  There  are  several  tennis  courts,  as 
well  as  the  one  connected  with  the  hotel, 
and  a  most  attractive  club  house  all  within 
two  or  three  minutes'   walk  of  the  house. 

The  bathing  facilities  at  The  Pilgrim  are 
particularly  good,  with  float  and  bath  houses 
for   guests. 

Plymouth  is  noted  for  both  its  salt  and 
fresh  water  fishing.  There  are  a  large  num- 
ber of  ponds  abounding  in  black  bass,  pick- 
erel and  perch.  Guides  with  boats  may  be 
arranged  for  any  time.  Both  power  and  sail 
boats  may  be  secured  for  sailing  and  salt 
water  fishing. 

Autom.obilists  will  find  The  Pilgrim  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  cater  to  their  wants. 
The  State  Road  to  Boston  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  picturesque  runs  in  New 
England,  and  the  new  Colonial  Cafe  will  be 
open  at  all  hours.  Plymouth  is  the  natural 
stop-over  for  parties  touring  to  the  Cape  and 
The  Pilgrim  is  the  natural  hotel  at  which 
to  stop. 

HOTEL   PILGRIM 

Plymouth,  Mass. 
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THE  AMERICAN  NAUHEIM  ? 


The    American  "Cure"    Giving    the 
Nauheim  Baths  with  a  Natural,  lodo- 
erruginous  Radioactive  Brine. 


The  GLEN  SPRINGS 


THE  BATHS 


A  Mineral  Springs  Health  Resort  and  I 
Hotel.  Open  All  The  Year.  Five  | 
Minutes'      Walk     From    Watkins    Glen.   \ 

Jlidway  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Hudson.  A  Thousand  Miles  of  Good  Roads  radiate  I 
through  tlie  Lake  Kegion.  Automobiling.  Boating,  Fishing,  Music,  Dancing.  Well-kept  and  I 
poity   Gulf  Course,  Tennis  Cotu-ts,   Putting  Greens. 

are  given  under  the  direction  of  physicians.  Complete  Hydrotherapeutic  Mechanical  and  | 
Electrical  Equipment.  For  the  treatment  o\  heart  disease,  rheumatism,  gout,  diabetes,  obes-  | 
iiy,  neuralcia,  digestive  disorder?,  anemia,  neurasthenia,  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  liver  | 

and  kidneys,  we  offer  advantages  unsurpassed  in  this  country  or  Europe. 

For  descriptive  booJdets  address  WM,  E.  LEFFINGWELL ,   President,  Watkins.  N.  Y.,  on  Seneca  Lake  i 

iiiiiiiiijiDi'imiJiiiiiiiiiii 


HOTEL  MARION 

LAKE  GEORGE,    N.   Y. 

Beautifully  located  on  West  Shore.  Large, 
bright,  airy  rooms  with  or  without  private 
baths.  Charming  walks  and  drives.  All 
steamers  land  directly  in  front  of  Hotel.  Ad- 
joins the  new  Lake  George  Country  Club. 
Unsurpassed  facilities  for  fishing,  boating, 
sailing,  etc.  Tournaments  in  golf  and  tennis, 
also  regattas  during  season.  Livery,  Garage. 
Daily  trips  by  automobile  to  Bolton,  Lake 
George  and  Glens  Falls.  Desirable  cottages 
for  rent.  Three  of  the  most  beautiful  cottage 
sites  on  the  lake  for  sale.  A  charming  cot- 
tage to   rent   for  the  season. 

JOSEPH  H.   MARVEL. 


jr 


A    quiet,   luxu- 
rious  Residential 
Hotel,    Affording 
the  Exclusiveness 
and    Elegance   of 
a     Private     Resi- 
dence.     Opposite 
the.  Metropolitan 
Club  and  the  5th 
Ave.   Entrance  to  Central  Park.     Apartments, 
single   or    en    suite,    rented,    furnished   or   un- 
furnished,   for    long    or    short    periods. 

EAGER  &  BABCOCK 


0  ti  r  t  e  e  n 
east 
ijctictlj  ^t. 


Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle 

Brooklj'n.  N.  Y. 

Annual  Summer  Resort  Numbei  and  Classi- 
(ied  List  of  Hotels,  Boarding  Houses  and 
Camps,   published 

JUNE  6,  1915 

Send  two-cent  stamp  for  Free  Booklet  con- 
taining list  of  over  6.000  Hotels,  Boarding 
Houses  and   Camps. 


Adirondack  Mountains 

GRAND  VIEW  HOTEL 

NOW  OPEN 

The  centre  of  all  the  attractions 
that  have  made  the  Adirondacks 
famou.s.  Charmingly  located  above 
Lake  Placid  and  Mirror  Lake. 
All  outdoor  pastimes  and  recrea- 
tions, and  indoor  diversions,  or 
absolute  rest. 

For  circular  and  information 
address 

IVI.    D.    CARROLL 

Lake    Placid,    IM.    Y. 


HIGH  VIEW  HOUSE 

HAINES  FALLS 

CATSKILL   MOUNTAINS,    N.   Y. 

On  main  road  to  Kaaterskill  Falls  and 
overlooking  Haines  Falls;  elevation  2,000  feet; 
convenient  to  Post  Office;  telephone  in  house; 
telegraph,  stores,  churches;  all  amusements; 
excellent  table,  bountifully  supplied  with  home 
farm  products;  fine  water;  artesian  well;  liv- 
ery; extensive,  shady,  private  grounds.  House 
opens  June  15.  Rates  $12  to  $15  per  week. 
R.    F.   H.MNES,   Proprietor. 


Invigorating  Climate  No  Hay  Fever 

Quiet  and  Restful  but  Not  Dull 

OAKBIRCH  INN 

AND  COTTAGES,   ALTON  BAY,  N.  H. 

On  LAKE  WINNEPESAIKEE 

Fishing,     Boating,     Bathing,     Tennis,      Or- 
chestra,   Bowling,    Private  Baths,  Electric 
lights,   1st    class    appointments    for     Per- 
manent   Guests,     and    Desirable   Accom- 
modations for  Motor  Tourists.        Open 
June  24th.      Booklet. 

MRS.  C.  G.  FR.'VNCIS 
457  Centre  St.,  Newton,   Mass. 


feet  and  a  day  may  be  spent  here  mo;?t 
profitably.  It  has  a  splendid  hotel,  the  Al- 
varado,  which  is  one  of  the  attractions  of 
the  town.  It  is  a  widespreading,  low  build- 
ing and  is  not  only  a  luxurious  stopping 
place,  but  contains  a  collection  of  Indian 
relics  gathered  during  years  of  great  effort. 
The  Mexic.-in  quarter,  the  Old  Town,  is 
still  much  as  it  was  a  century  or  two  ago. 

><crcnth  Day.  Leave  ALBUQUERQUE 
in  evening. 

EUihth  Day.  Arrive  GRAND  CANYOX 
in  afternoon.  This  tremendous  chasm  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  Arizona  has  a  depth 
of  6000  feet  and  a  width  of  thirteen  miles. 
The  huge  gash  in  the  earth  is  the  work  of 
the  Colorado  River  cutting  thrn  the  earth. 
Side  gorges  h.-ive  cut  it  to  right  and  left, 
forming  towers  and  turrets,  cliffs,  ledges  and 
crags.  There  is  a  grandeur  and  weirdiiess 
about  it.  It  must  be  seen,  it  cannot  be  de- 
scribed, but  there  is  surely  nothing  in  the 
world  so  stupendous.  Visit  Hopi  House 
opposite  the  hotel,  a  reproduction  of  tlie 
(lw(>llings  of  the  Hopi  Indians.  Here  live  :i 
small  band  of  Hopis — men  and  women, 
weaving,  making  pottery  or  hand  silver 
ornaments.  In  the  evening  they  entertain 
you  with  their  weird  songs  and  queer 
dances.  Drive  over  the  Hermit  Rim  Road, 
a  macadamized  roadway  nine  miles  long,  to 
Hermit's  Rest.  This  will  give  you  a  view  of 
the  canyon  from  many  different  points. 
Tost,  $'i  per  person.  If  you  desire  an  excit- 
ing and  fascinating  .iourney,  go  on  mule- 
biick  to  the  bottom  of  the  canyon  via  Briglit 
Angel  Trail,  leaving  at  8  :.30  a.  m.  Cost  for 
trip  to  the  river.  $5  each  for  three  or  more 
people.  If  fewer,  .$.5  extra  for  guide.  The 
auto  trip  to  (irtind  View  and  back  costs 
$4  each  person.  Horseback  .iaunts  and 
cnmping  trips  also  arranged.  Hotel  El  To- 
v;ir,  $4  up  per  day,  American  plan.  Bright 
Angel  Cottages,  $1  up  per  day,  European 
plan. 

Eleventh  Day.  Leave  GRAND  CANYON 

in  the  evening. 

Fourteenth  Day.  Arrive  CHICAGO  in 
the  morning. 

Fifteenth  Day.  Arrive  NEW  YORK  in 
the  evening. 

Cost  of  ticket  New  York  to  Grand 

Canyon    and    return  $106.20 

Cost    of    ticket    Chicago    to    Grand 

Canyon    and    return  $67.50 

Pullman  berth  New  York  to  Grand 

Canyon    $17.25 

PjiUman    berth    Chicago    to    Grand 

Canyon    $12.25 


YELLOWSTONE    NATIONAL 

PARK 

Time — From    New    York — Thirteen    Days 

This  is  the  largest  and  oldest  of  our 
National  Parks.  It  contains  3312  square 
oniles  and  within  its  boundaries  are 
mountains,  plateaus,  rivers  and  valleys; 
cliffs  of  volcanic  glass,  unsurpassed 
waterfalls  and  wonderful  geysers.  The 
most  brilliantly  colored  canyon  in  the 
world  is  here,  and  Yellowstone  Lake  is 
the  largest  body  of  water  in  North 
America  at  so  high  an  altitude.  Three  of 
the  largest  rivers  in  the  United  States 
have  their  sources  here  and  the  Conti- 
nental Divide  crosses  the  Park.  These 
many  beautiful  and  wonderful  things 
help  to  make  this  a  place  of  marvelous 
grandeur  and  beauty,  and  the  scenic 
diversity  makes  the  trip  thru  the  Park 
a  never  ending  source  of  delight. 

First  Day.  Leave  NEW  YORK  in  the 
morning  by  rail. 

Second  Day.  Arrive  CHICAGO  in  the 
morning  by  rail.  Leave  Chicago  in  the 
morning  bv   rail,   thru  train. 

Fourth  Day.  Arrive  GARDINER  in  the 
earlv  morning  and  leave  GARDINER  at 
10:15  by  stage.  Arrive  MAMMOTH  HOT 
SPRINGS  at  11 :80  a.  m.  This  is  the  first 
stopping  place  in  the  Park  and  the  after- 
ntton  and  night  are  spent  here.  Trunks  :ire 
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left,  as  only  hand  baggage  is  taken  on  the 
trip.  The  tour  of  the  Park  is  leisurely  made 
by  stages  drawn  by  four  horses,  also  by  two 
horse  surreys  for  smaller  parties,  stopping 
each  night  at  a  large  and  perfectly  appoint- 
ed hotel.  On  the  slope  of  Terrace  Moun- 
tain, at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  are  the 
wonderful  painted  terraces.  Jupiter  is  the 
largest  of  the  group,  while  beautiful  Pulpit 
Terrace  is  beneath.  The  chief  attraction  is 
the  wonderful  coloring — yellows,  browns, 
dark  green  and  red  are  seen  where  the  hot- 
test water  flows.  In  the  abandoned  portions 
or  where  the  water  is  coolest,  they  are  chalk 
white.  One  cannot  see  all  the  wonders  ex- 
cept by  walking  and  getting  close  to 
them.  To  visit  all  the  prominent  springs 
— by  easy  trails — requires  about  two 
hours.  Liberty  Cap.  an  extinct  hot 
spring  cone,  fifty-two  feet  high  ;  Devil's 
Thumb,  Devil's  Kitchen  and  many  other 
wonders  are  found  here.  Fort  Yellowstone 
is  located  here,  for  the  United  States 
cavalry  is  regularly  quartered  in  the  Parle 
during  the  year.  The  parade  in  connection 
with  the  lowering  of  the  fiag  at  sunset  w  ill 
interest  you. 

Fifth  Day.  Leave  MAMMOTH  HOT 
fiPRINGS,  8  a.  m..  by  stage.  Arrive 
y ORRIS  at  noon  for  lunch.  On  leaving 
the  springs,  the  road  ascends  the  mountain 
with  easy  grades  and  many  graceful  curves. 
In  three  miles,  without  scarcely  perceiving 
it.  one  rises  1000  feet,  passing  the  Hoodoos, 
a  most  amazing  jumble  of  rocks  covering 
an  area  of  about  one  square  mile.  The  road 
passes  between  great  blocks  of  limestone, 
some  fully  seventy-five  feet  high,  called  Sil- 
ver G«te.  Four  miles  from  the  Sjjrings, 
you  reach  the  Golden  Gate,  a  narrow,  pic- 
turesque passage.  Tlie  w;ills  are  from  two 
to  three  hundred  feet  in  height  and  covered 
with  a  yellow  moss  wliich  gives  the  pass  its 
name.  The  government  roadway  was  cut 
from  the  cliff,  and  the  solitary  stone  pillar, 
twelve  feet  high,  which  marks  the  gate, 
was  once  part  of  tlie  cliff  wall.  All  along 
the  route  are  many  i^oints  of  interest  which 
the  drivers  point  out.  The  most  important 
are  Obsidian  Cliff,  a  ridge  of  volcanic  gla-^s 
250  feet  in  height  and  geologically  one  of 
the  most  interesting  objects  in  the  Park. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  road  lies  Beaver 
Lake,  about  one  mile  long  and  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  wide.  Here  one  sees  several  beaver 
dams  forming  artificial  obstructions  across 
the  lake,  showing  the  wonderful  work  done 
by  these  small  creatures.  The  road  then 
leads  over  one  of  the  natural  watersheds, 
passing  Twin  Lakes  and  the  Frying  Pan, 
to  Norris.  where  stop  is  made  for  luncheon, 
after  which  time  is  given  to  walk  about  and 
see  the  many  geysers  and  hot  springs  found 
hei-e.  While  the  geysers  do  not  compai-e 
with  those  of  the  Upper  Basin,  still,  being 
the  first  seen,  they  are  of  great  interest. 
In  front  of  the  lunch  station  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  covering  a  large  tract,  are  many 
boiling  springs.  Board  walks  are  laid  all 
about  the  formation  because  of  the  many 
rivulets  of  hot  water  flowing  from  the 
pools  and  geysers.  Here  are  found 
Congress  and  Emerald  pools,  both  beauti- 
ful, especially  the  latter,  which  is  off  tlie 
main  road  and  concealed  in  the  timber.  The 
water  is  hot  and  the  coloring  most  beauti- 
ful. Black  Growler  and  Hurricane  are  in- 
teresting because  a  large  quantity  of  steam 
is  continually  pouring  out,  producing  a  pe- 
culiar sound.  The  deposit  around  these  cra- 
ters is  at  times  very  black  and  the  water 
smells  strongly  of  sulphur.  Other  noted 
geysers  here  are  Constant,  Monarch  and 
Fearless.  Leave  NORRJS  at  1:80  p.  m. 
Arrive  FOUNTAIN  HOTEL  5  :.30  p.  m. 
After  leaving  Norris,  the  road  winds 
along  the  Gibbon  River  and  Gibbon 
Canyon,  a  ride  of  exceptional  beauty. 
T.ittle  puffs  of  steam  are  seen  aris- 
ing on  all  sides,  and  one  realizes  that 
this  section  abounds  in  hot  springs.  Gib- 
bon Falls  are  passed  and  for  three  or 
four  miles  the  road  winds  along  pine 
clad  terraces  to  the  valley  of  the  Fire- 
hole  River.  The  Cascades  of  the  Fire- 
hole  are  the  next  point  of  interest  and 
then  the  road  continues  for  some  dis- 
tance along  the  banks  of  the  river  and 
after  crossing  Xez  Perce  Creek,  it  con- 
tinues on  for  about  a  mile  to  Fountain  Ho- 


Service 

Scetierv 
TwofdAtsAr  one  fate 

The  Coloradoltockies, 
OrandCanyonof Arizona 
TOidYosevnte  are  onyotsr 
jS^fB  f(R  way  to  1)oth 
Expos'itions. 

Four  cbnlytransconttnentTkl 
trains  tncKtdmltheCRili^mHa 
Limited  «  *  Daily  Excursions 
tititil  Noveniber  30 
Fred  Harvey  mealsaTIfhew^ 

Our  picture  folders  of  Grand  Canyon 
and  both  Expositions  will  interest  you 
W.  J.  Black,  Pass.  Traff.  Mgr.  A.  T.  & 
S.    F.    Ry.,    io8o    Ry.    Exch.    Bldg., 

Chicago,  111. 


USE 


KN&K 

TRAVELERS'  CHECKS 


Wherever  you  go  you 
can  cash  them.  Get 
them  from  your  bank. 
Have  your  mail  sent  in 
care  of  our  correspond- 
ents in  California,  if  go- 
ing to  the  Fairs. 

KNAUTH,  NACHOD  &  KUHNE 

NEW  YORK 


The  Speed  of  the  Daily  ^^^S^wTh^tTn^  '^^ 

of  the  Weekly  and  a  National  reach  and  influence  not  provided  by  the  Daily  News- 
paper.     Swift  National  service  for  the  Advertiser  with  a   Big  New  Story  to  tell. 
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WESTPORT  INN 


Westport  on  Lake  Champlain,  New  York 
COTTAGES  TO  RENT.  June  20  to  October  1 

$19.00  a  week  up.  BOOKLET.         H.P.Smith 


Red  Swan  Inn 

Warwick,  New  York 

New  OwncTsliip,      Now   Maiiasrauiont. 
Open   May   28th   to   October    1st. 
Special    Rates    Over    Decoration    Day. 
iModorn    hotel,     clcetric    lishts;     EI.F.VATOR; 
steam    lient:    beautifully    located    in    the    moun- 
tains   of    Oranjie    County,    (W    miles    from    New- 
York    City;    rooms    en    suite,     with    or    without 
bath;    excellent    euisine;     vegetables    from    own 
garden,     golf    liulis    on    hotel    grounds;     tennis 
oonits;      orchestra,      concerts      daily:      dancing 
every   evening;    grill    room;    tine    roads   for   mo- 
toring:    Ureproiif     gaiage,     livery;      illustrated 
booklet. 

BERKELEY   S.    DAVIS, 
Prince   George   Hotel.  Tel.    Mad.    Sq.   9900. 


The  Grant  House 

Jeilerson  Heights,  CatskiU,  N.  Y. 

Ideally  situated  amidst  25  acres  of  beauti- 
ful lawns,  (jolf,  tennis,  baseball  and  all  out- 
door sports  on  hotel  grounds, 

AH  vegetables  used  grown  in  hotel  gardens. 
No  mosquitoes,  hayfever,  malaria  or  invalids. 
Orcliestra;  dancing  afternoon  and  evening. 
Beating,  bathing  and  fishing.  Splendid  cuisine 
and  service.  Koonis  with  private  bath,  single 
or  en  suite.  Illustrated  Booklet.  Capacity 
300,     Garage.      $12.00  per  week. 

P.  G.  CORNELL,  Manager 


DEAN       HOUSE 

LAKE   MAHOPAC,    PUTNAM   CO.,   N.    Y. 
OPENS  MAY  28.— Old-established   Summer  Resort, 
pleasantly    located,    commodious   lawns,    running    to 
lake;    fine    shade    trees.      GARAG-E.      Booklet.      A. 
H.  DEAN,  Prop. 


Hotel  Nassau 


LONG  BEACH,  Long  Island 

Directly  on  the  Atlantic    Ocean 

40  MINUTES  FROM   NEW  YORK 
Via  Long  Island  R.  R.  from  Pennsylvania  Terminal 

Special  June  Rates 

Grill  Open.      Excellent  Cuisine,   Music,   Dancing. 
Salt  Water  Bath» 

BARNETT  &  BARSE  CORP.,  Proprietors 


Boarding— Open  June  1st 

"Berachah"  Nyack-on-the-Hudson 

On  N.  Branch  Erie  R.  R.  of  N.  J. 

Be.iiitifullv  sitii.itecl  two  ]vni(lred  .ind  fiftv  feet  above  river  and 
Lummanriinjj  an  extt-iulert  view.  Opposite  Tarrv'own  bv  \vliii;li  it 
is  connected  bv  ferr\-  everv  half  hour.  Deliijlitfid  drives  and  in 
eas\-  walking  distance  to  town,  river  and  South  Nvack  Station. 
I'reqnent  trains  to  Jersev  Citv  running  in  .an  hour — 23d  St.  Ferrv  to 
New  "^'ork.  T'-rns  ino<lerate,  A  Christian,  quiet  atntosphere. 
.Modern  conveidences.  carriage  hire.     Addicts 


Miss  S.  Lindenberger, 


South  Nyack,  N.  Y. 


M 


HHAWir    '*''' L^''^-  Capacty  125.  Latest  equip 

&  Cottages    c.  S.  Longstaff 


ment,      electricity,      ruDning      water 
every  room.    Garage. 


Old  Forge,  N.  Y. 


THE   SPA  SANATORIUM 

A.    I.    THAYER,    M.D. 
BALLSTON  SPA,   N.    Y.  (Near  Saratoga  Springs.) 
Refined,     homelike,     well     equipped.       New    bath 


house,     swimming     pool. 
baths.      Booklets. 


Electric     and     Nauheim 


Ross  Health  Resort  and  Arborlea  Inn 

IN  THE  PINKS  OF  LONG  ISLAND.  Valuable  for  those  need- 
ing quiet  and  rest  in  the  country.  Resident  nurse  and  physicians. 
Write  for  booklet.  Telephone  5M,  Brentwood.  Address  Ross 
Health  Resort,  Brentwood,  L.  L 


NEW  JERSEY 


tt'l.  The  chief  attraotion.s  here  are  the  Foun- 
tain and  Great  Fountain  geysers,  the  Paint 
l*<its  and  Clepsydra  Spring. 

^U-th  Day.  Leave  FOUNTAIN  HOTEL 
8  :30  a.  m.  Arrive  OLD  FAITHFUL  INN 
10  :P>0  a.  m.  The  two  hours  spent  in  driv- 
ing to  Old  Faitliful  Inn  will  be  all  too 
short  to  see  the  many  wonders  all 
along  the  route.  Many  geysers  are  seen.  The 
stage  stops  for  a  view  of  Prismatic  Lake. 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  springs  in  the 
Park,  noted  for  its  wonderful  coloring.  Bi.s- 
cuit  Basin,  with  its  sapphire  pool ;  Morn- 
ing Glory  Spring,  a  silent  pool  with  its  pe- 
culiarly shaped  crater  and  its  delicate  col- 
oring ;  Punch  Bowl  Spring,  Handkerchief 
Pool  and  many  other  interesting  points  are 
Iiassed.  The  rest  of  the  day  is  spent  at  the 
unique  Old  Faithful  Inn  with  its  many  sur- 
rounding charms.  Possibly  the  most  noted  is 
Old  Faithful  Geyser,  which  gives  its  exhibi- 
tion regularly  every  sixty-five  minutes  in 
plain  sight  of  the  house.  One  can  view  the 
eruptions  at  sunrise  or  sunset,  by  moonlight 
or  sunlight,  finding  new  beauties  each  time. 
At  first  it  gives  a  few  spa.smodic  spurts 
which  throw  quite  an  amount  of  water, 
then  follows  a  great  burst  and  a  column  of 
hot  water  two  feet  in  diameter  is  thrown 
to  a  height  of  from  125  to  150  feet.  It  re- 
mains in  the  air  for  several  minutes  and 
then  slowly  disai)pears.  It  is  on  a  mound 
t<'rraced  up  about  twelve  feet  high,  and 
after  the  erui)tion  you  will  find  it  interest- 
ing to  walk  about  and  look  down  into  the 
shallow  pools  all  about  with  their  deli- 
cate colorings.  Bee  Hive,  Giant,  Giantess, 
Si)onge,  Oblong  and  many  other  geysers 
are  found  here  and  the  afternoon  will  be 
delightfully  spent  among  these  marvels. 

Seventh  Day.  Leave  OLD  FAITHFUL 
INN  7  :30  a.  m.  Arrive  THUMB  STATION 
at  noon.  Leaving  Old  Faithful,  the  road 
winds  along  the  Firehole  River  thru  for- 
ests of  tall  pines  to  Keppler  Cascade,  and 
a  mile  beyond  leaves  the  river  and  follows 
Spring  Creek  for  some  distance  to  Craig 
Pass  and  over  the  Continental  Divide.  This 
great  range  of  mountains,  extending  from 
Canada  to  Mexico,  is  the  great  watershed 
of  the  continent,  and  it  is  most  interesting 
to  see,  at  the  same  time  and  place,  Two 
Ocean  Pass,  one  of  the  sotirces  of  the  Mis- 
souri River,  flowing  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  a  source  of  the  Columbia,  which 
flows  into  the  Pacific.  At  Shoshone  Point, 
one  gets  a  magnificent  view  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  snow-capped  Three  Tetons 
peaks  fifty  miles  distant.  At  Lake  View,  a 
mile  from  Thumb,  one  catches  the  first 
glimpse  of  Yellowstone  Lake  nestled  among 
the  glorious  hills.  At  Thumb  Station  a 
stop  is  made  for  luncheon.  It  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  shores  of  Yellowstone  Lake. 
Time  is  given  to  see  more  geysers  and  paint 
pots  and  to  wander  along  the  shore.  Here 
you  have  choice  of  routes,  either  continuing 
bv  stage  over  the  mountain  or  by  boat  up 
the  lake.  Leave  THUMB  STATION  at 
1  :15  p.  m.,  by  stage.  Arrive  COLONIAL 
HOTEL  for  dinner.  The  road  leads  around 
the  lake  and  over  the  Mountains,  passing 
the  Natural  Bridge,  to  the  Colonial  Hotel 
at  the  Lake  outlet,  where  the  rest  of  the 
afternoon  and  evening  are  spent.  It  is  a 
delightful  resting  place.  Fishing  may  he 
indulged  in  or  boating  on  the  lake. 

Eighth  Day.  Leave  COLONIAL  HOTEL 
at  Sr.SO  a.  m.  Arrive  GRAND  CANYON 
HOTEL,  11  :.30  a.  m.  The  road  leads  along 
the  valley  of  the  Yellowstone  for  seventeen 
miles  and  thru  lovely  hill  bordered  Hayden 
Valley,  passing  Mud  A'olcano  and  Gothic 
(irotto  Spring.  The  river,  at  first  quiet  and 
sedate,  as  it  draws  nearer  the  canyon,  be- 
comes restless  and  finally  plunges  over  the 
precipice,  a  drop  of  100  feet,  forming  the 
Upper  Yellowstone  Fall.  The  Great  Fall. 
308  feet  high,  is  a  mile  below,  and  a  short 
distance  beyond  is  the  hotel,  where  the  af- 
ternoon and  evening  are  spent.  This  locality 
abounds  in  wild  and  picturesque  scenery, 
and  during  the  afternoon  drives  are  planned 
to  the  many  points  from  which  one  can  ob- 
tain tlie  best  views  of  the  beautiful  canyon 
so  rich  in  coloring  and  so  full  of  interest. 
Other  canyons  ma.v  be  larger,  but  none  can 
compare  with  it  in  beauty  of  its  coloring. 
The  views  here  in  ever.v  direction  are  es- 
pecially fine  and  time  is  given  to  view  them 
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all,  as  they  are  within  walking  distance.  A 
stairway  leads  down  to  the  brink  of  the 
Great  Falls. 

Ninth  Day.  Leave  GRAND  CANYON 
HOTEL  at  8:15  a.  m.  Arrive  N0RRI8 
for  luncheon.  The  twelve  mile  drive  between 
the  canyon  and  Norris  is  thru  pine  forests, 
the  greater  part  of  the  way.  It  passes  over 
a  divide  at  an  altitude  of  more  than  SOOO 
feet.  The  Virginia  Cascades  are  passed 
about  three  miles  from  Norris  and  these 
you  will  find  interesting  and  quite  unlike 
many  of  the  falls  in  the  Park.  I>eave  Norris 
after  luncheon.  Arrive  MAMMOTH  HOT 
SPRTNat<  3  :15  p.  m. 
HOT  SPRINGS  at  6 
DINER. 

Ninth    Day.    Leave 
p,  m. 

Eleventh  Day.  Arrive  CHICAGO 
evening. 

Ttoelfth   Day.   Arrive   NEW    YORK    in 
the  evening. 

Tickets  on  sale  from  June  11th  to  Sep- 
tember 19th. 
Cost  of  trip.  New  York  hack  to  New 

York,  including  all  expenses  while 

in  Park $129.70  to  $134-20 

Cost  of  trip,  Chicago  and  back,  and 

including    all    expenses    while    in 

Park     $9.i..')0 

Cost  of  lerth.  New  York  to  Gardiner  $13.50 
Cost  of  berth,  Chicago  to  Gardiner     $8..J0 


GARDINER    7:15 
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THE  MAINE   COAST  AND    THE 
WHITE  MOUNTAINS 

Time — From   Neir   York — About   Two 
Weeks 

First  Day.  Leave  NEW  YORK  in  the  af- 
ternoon by  boat  or  in  the  evening  by  train. 

Second  Day.  Arrive  PORTLAND  in  the 
afternoon  by  boat  or  in  the  morning  by 
train.  Hotels,  $4  up  per  day.  Boarding 
houses,  $2  up  per  day.  Portland,  the  City 
by  the  Sea,  is  famous  for  its  beautiful  nat- 
ural scenery,  surrounded  as  it  is  by  sea  and 
shore,  as  well  as  for  having  been  the  birth- 
place of  noted  men.  It  combines  the  attrac- 
tions of  city  life  and  the  delights  of  a  shore 
resort.  Its  wonderful  locaticui  on  the  shore 
of  Casco  Bay  overlooking  the  hundreds  of 
islands  which  dot  it,  gives  it  a  charm 
which  few  cities  possess.  You  may  spend 
weeks  in  it  and  not  exhaust  its  many  at- 
tractions. Excursion  may  be  taken  from 
here  among  the  islands,  to  lakes  nearby, 
and  even  to  far  away  mountains. 

Third  Day.  Spend  the  day  in  wandering 
about  the  city.  Its  elm-shaded  avenues  are 
a  delight.  Longfellow's  home,  where  he  lived 
for  many  years,  is  open  daily,  and  time 
spent  here  will  be  pleasant.  Go  via  trolley 
to  the  Eastern  promenade  or  famous  Port- 
land Headland  light.  You  will  not  soon  for- 
get the  view,  with  its  miles  of  sparkling 
water,  its  many  islands  and  steamers  and 
yachts  sailing  among  them  ;  then  to  the 
Western  promenade,  where  the  view  is  to- 
tally different,  for  here  you  get  wooded  for- 
ests and  rolling  farmland  and  oft"  in  the 
distance  the  peaks  of  the  White  Mountains. 

Fourth  Day.  If  the  day  is  fine,  take  the 
sail  among  the  islands  of  Casco  Bay.  which 
is  acknowledged  by  travelers  to  be  the  most 
attractive  on  the  Atlantic  Coast.  You  may 
take  one  of  the  all-day  tours,  stopping  for 
a  shore  dinner  on  one  of  the  islands,  or  if 
time  is  limited,  shorter  ones  may  be  taken. 
Cost  of  round  trip,  seventy-five  cents. 
There  are  many  attractive  oi)en  air  theaters 
in  the  parks  surrounding  the  city  where  a 
I)leasant  evening  may  be  spent.  Peaks 
Island,  near  the  mainland  and  connected  by 
ferry  (ten  cents),  also  has  a  theater  anil 
other   amusements. 

Fifth  Dai/.  A  trip  to  the  celebrated  PO- 
LAND t^PRINGS  will  please.  The  roads, 
if  you  go  by  auto,  and  cars  may  be  hired 
at  reasonable  rates,  are  fine  and  the  scen- 
ery attractive.  Or  if  you  wish,  you  may  go 
by  train  to  Danville  Junction,  about  one 
hour  out,  and  auto  stages  are  in  waiting 
there  to  convey  you  to  the  hotel.  The  house 
stands  on  the  top  of  a  hill.  The  grounds  are 
beautiful,  the  view  superb,  for  on  a  clear 
day  you  can  see  the  White  Mountains,  fifty 
miles  away  by  air  line,  while  at  your  feet 


PENNSYLVANIA 


GALEN  HALL,  WERNERSVILLE,  PA. 

A    FIRST    CL.A.SS    HOTEL 

We  have  erected  a  splendid  bijr  building  on  our  Mountain  at  Wernersville.  It's  a  wonder  for 
completeness,  splendid  in  its  location,  massive  in  strcngtii,  beautiful  in  every  line — A  Veritable 
Castle    on    a    Mountain.      :!'»     hours    fnim     New    York   via    Central    Railroad    of    New   Jersey. 

The  cut  below   is   inadequate.      Let   us  send  you  a   booklet   of   photographs. 


We  have  many  fine  suites,  some  of  Parlor,   Bedroom,   Bath  and  Sleeping  Porch  combined.     We 
have  our  own  Golf  Links,   Court  Golf  and  Tennis,   also    Lessons    in    Art    Basketrr    and    Weaving. 

Is  the  Table   good?     PO.SITIVKLY,    YES.     Same  management  as  GALEN  U.U.L,  Atlantic" City. 


BUNGALOWS    TO    RENT 


HOWARD    M.    WIXG,     Manager. 


Absolutely 


Fireproof 


BUCKWOOD 


INN 


.\  o  w 
(Jpen 

SHAWNEE-ON-DELAWARE,    PENN. 

A  Summer  Home  for  Discrimi- 
nating People.  .\11  Outdoor  .Amuse- 
ments at  their  best — Tenuis.  Boat- 
ing, Fisliing.  Motoring.  Riding, 
Mountain  Trails.  Attractive  Cot- 
tages to  rent,  nouie  of  tlie  fa- 
mous  Shawnee    Country    Club's 

GOLF  COURSE 

Invitation  Open  Tournament,    Amateurs 
and  Professionals.  June  9-10. 

.T.    EDMUND    KRDMBHOLZ, 
N.  y.  Ufflce:  2:1  \V.4-2iHiSc. 
'Phone   Bryant  370 


■m^Tff^^ 


MICHIGAN 


OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR 

POCONO  MANOR  COTTAGE 

Pocono  Manor  ::  Pennsylvania 

(Pocono  Summit  Station,  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.) 

Spring  in  tlie  mountains  with  a 
wealth  of  laurel,  arbutus  and  rhodo- 
dendron is  well  nigh  ideal. 

Add  to  this,  glorious  days  of  motor- 
ing, golfing  and  trout  fishing,  with  cozy 
evenings  by  a  hospitable  fireside.  Com- 
fort without  extravagance,  with  Quaker 
hospitality — this  is  Pocono  Manor. 

M.  L.  Dengler.  Pocono  ^Tancr.  Pa. 


MAINE 


THE    HOMESTEAD 


Bailey  Island.  Maine 

Fourteenth  season  opens  June  15th.  Excellent 
table  and  service.  Tennis.  Send  for  illustrated 
booklet.  THOMAS   E.   HAZELL. 


MEET  ME   AT    THE    TULLER 

For  Value,  Service,  Home  Comforts 


NEW  HOTEL  TULLER 


DETROIT,  MICH. 

Cenier  of  business 
Oil     Grand     Circus 
Park.     Take  Woodward  car,  get  off  at  Adams  Avenue. 

ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF 

200  Rooms,  Private  Bath,  SI. 50  Single,  S2.50  Up  Double 

200       2.00       ■•        3.00  ■■  •• 

100       2.50       •'        4.00  "  •• 

100       3.00  to  5.00"        4.50  "  " 

Total  600  Outside  Rooms 

All  Absolutely  Quiet  —  Two  Floors,   Agents'  Sample 
Rooms — New  Unique  Cafes  and  Cabaret  Ezcellente 


NEW  JERSEY 


MONOMONOCK  INN,  Caldwell,  N.  J. 

An  exceptional  hotel.    Most  attractive  and  healthful 

location.  Elevation  300  feet.  20  miles  from 
New  York.  25  acres  grounds.  Golf.  Tennis. 
OPENS   MAY  28.     Special  mtes  for  June. 

ALBERT   A.    LEROY,    Manager. 

Hathaway  Inn 

On  Great  South  Bay,  Amityville,  L.  I.;  family 
and  transient  hotel;  rooms  with  and  without  bath; 
home  cooking;  boating,  bathing;  one  hour  from 
New  York  City;  terms  reasonable. 
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You  lake  no  Risk  I 


Th 


IS  razor  is 


Guaranteed  for  Life   I 


This  Shumate  "Barber"  razor  is  so  good  that  we  dare  guarantee 
It  to  you  for  life.  Here's  the  reason — the  blade  is  made  from  Tungsten  Alloy 
Steel,  which  takes  a  keener  edge  than  any  ordinary  steel  can — and  it  holds  it.  You  can  use  it  for 
years  without  honing.  The  secret  of  this  wonderful  steel  is  ours  alone — and  we  guard  it  rigidly. 
Here's  our  unqualified  guarantee:  Buy  a  Shumate  "Barber"  razor  and  use  it — not  once,  but 
as  long  as  you  like.  If  you  say  after  an  exacting  trial  that  you  don't  like  it,  we'll  exchange  it 
ivithout  a  ixjord. 

More  than  40.000  dealers  sell   this   razor  under  our  guarantee.     $000 

If     yours     doesn't  —  order     direct     from     us.         Sent     postpaid.         "■" 

State  whether  you  want  light,  medium  or  heavy  blade.     Heavy  blade,  for  very  st  rong  baerds. 

Capacity  5.000  razors  diiiy  Shumate  Razor  Co.,  627  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A, 


SUMMER  CAMPS 


rSHIP  Rir  PIIUC  fmrleelake.  \'t.    r.  o..soutii 

V//*lTir  Dili  rilHEi  Fairlee,  \t.,  R.R.  Station,  lily,  Vt. 
Ideal  home  summer  camp  for  i^iils,  aged  twelve  to  sixteen  years. 
All  camp  sports  I  under  competent  supervision),  classes  in  art 
metal  uork,  b.islcetry,  folk  dauciii^,  etc.  Special  outing  trips  to 
White  Mountain  points.  All  under  personal  care  of  Ke\-.  and  Mrs. 
H.  J.  ^\■yckoff,  Norwich,  Conn.  Write  to  Norwich,  Conn.,  for 
illustrated  booklet. 


on    beautiful    Na- 
omi    Lake,     2,000 


PINE  TREE  CAMP  FOR  GIRLS, 

fret  iiliove  soa  in  pine-laden  air  of  Poeono  Moun 
tains.  Midway  lietween  New  Yorl;  and  Philaiiel- 
pliia.  Rnn^alows  and  tents  on  siiniiy  liill.  Expe- 
rienced cotitieilofs.  Hocl;ey,  basketball,  canoeing 
— all  outdoor  sports.  Tutoring;  if  desired.  En- 
dorsed liy  mothers  and  triris.  Miss  Rlanclie  D. 
Trice,    905    .''outli    47th    street,    Pliiladeli)hin,    Pa. 

SIMMER  CAMP  ^ -'i^-'  ^o^rc^ai;: 

tauqua  Assembly.  Little  children,  young  women, 
families.  Conducted  by  The  Scliool  of  Mother- 
craft,  330  West  End  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Ad- 
dress  after   June    12,    Dewittville,    N.    Y. 


CAMP  YUKON 


Lake  Cobbosseecontee,  Maine 


FOR  BOYS  AND  YOUNG   MEN 

July  1st  to  September  7th 


■»»-..—  ..II  impjiWi»ii«i  \y    "'    i  _M.      - 


A  fully  equipped  boys'    camp   with   builu     _     ■ 
tents  and  every  facility  for  sport  on  land  and  water 

FRANK    D.    SMITH,    Director 
Director  Riverside  Outing  Club,  N.  ^'.  Cily 

203   West   One   Hundred  and  Second  Street 
Telephone  2453  Riverside 

Camp  Address,  Winthrop,  Maine 
Telephone  132-12  Winthrop 


famn  fafamniinf  ^  Berkshires  camp  (Mass.) 
tamp  l/aiamOUni  Umited  to  i6  girls.  Boating, 
swimming,  tennis,  folk  and  aesthetic  dancing, 
sketching,  etc.  Eight  weeks,  beginning  July  ist. 
Fee,  $100.  Catalogue.  (Miss)  Alice  Avery  Crouch, 
Sea   Breeze.   X.   Y. 

DR.  CHARLES  A.  EASTMAN 

(OHIYESA) 

Author  of  " htdiaii  Boyhood,''^  etc.,  announces  his  SCHOOT,  OF 
THE  WOODS,  the  Unique  Summer  Camp  for  Girls,  on  ("iranite 
Lake,  near  Keene.  New  Hamoshire.  Modern  house  •.\  ith  saiitarv 
plumbing-;  three  open  fire  places;  out-door  sleeping:  resident 
physician.  All  land  and  water  sports  under  expert  supervision 
Rest  and  exercise  prescribed  to  fit  individual  needs.  Autlientir 
INDIAN"  woodcraft  and  natiirp  lore,  ^ames.  dances  trailing',  sign 
linguagp.  artistic  hAn<Ucra(ts.  ceremonies,  and  pageantry.  I'nusu.il 
opportuni  iesin  music.  For  a  summer  rich  in  novel  experiences 
and  the  pure  poetry  of  living,  come  to 

"OAHE,"  The  Hill  of  the  Vision ! 

Number  limited.  Write  for  illuMratcil  leaflet.  Mrs.  I-;i.iine 
r.oodale  Eastman.  Aiiili:-rst,  Sl.i^^.  Alter  iune  18,  .Munsonv  lie. 
N.  H. 


YOU  CAN  LOOK 
Years  Younger 

By  using  iny  simple  exercises  of 
tlie  Facial  Muscles,  "Beauty  Ex- 
ercises,"  I  call  them.      You  can 

Banish  Tell  -  Tale   Wrinkles — 

Firm  ani) lift  up  drooping  flesh — 

Round  out  the  too  thin  Face 
and  Neck  and 

Make  muddy  complexions 
fresh  and  rosy — without  drugs  or 
anything  artificial.    My  way  is 

Just  Nature's  Way 

It  will  reduce  unsiuhlly,  fat,  duuble- 
chins  and  make  the  Flc^h  Firm.      How- 
ever, neck  exercises  alone  do  not 
remove  double  chin  —  the  exercises 
must    he   scientifically  directed,    and   llie 
liDndrcds  who  have   been    benefited   by  my 
directions  are  the  best  guaranty  as  to  what  these  exer- 
cises wil  1  do  (or  ^  OU. 

In  addition  to  a  Younger  Face,  I  give  you  a  Youth- 
ful Figure,  The  stocky  w.iisi-line  tlisappears :  j'ou  will 
develop  gr.iceful  lines,  and  a  graceful  carriage,  which  is  as 
great  a  charm  as  a  be.iutilul  face. 

Free  Instructions  for  beautifying  the  HAIR,  HANDS, 
NAII.S  and  FEET  are  included. 

Write  today  for  my  Illustrated  Facial  Beauty  Booklet — 
FREE.  If  \  ou  tell  ine  what  improvement  >ou  would  like.  1 
can  w  rite  >  ou  more  heipfulh  . 

IKATHRYN  MURRAY,  DepL  336,  109  N.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 
T/ie  first  7t'Outan  to  teach  Scieitdjic  Facial  Exercises 


BOSTON 


Commonwealth  Ave. 

100  yards  from  Massachusetts  Avenue  car  lines 

€l)e  2r>i^tinctitie 

A  public  house  especially  at- 
tractive to  those  who  demand  the 
best  and  prefera homelike  atmos- 
phere. 

Single  rooms  from  $2.     Combined  sitting- 
room,  bedroom  and  bathroom  from  $4. 

Some    globe     trotters     have     been 
good  enough  to  call  the  Puritan  one 
of  the   most   in-,'iting  and  comfortable 
hotels    in    the    ■H'orld. 
Booklet  mailed  on  receipt  of  your  card. 
H.  P.  COSTELLO,  Manager 


Montessori  House  for  Children 

From  June  to  September,  a  mother  who  is  a 
Montessori  graduate  will  receive  in  her  home  on 
a  large  farm,  children  from  tliree  to  eiglit  years. 
Careful  supervision  of  liealth  and  diet.  Visiting 
pltysician.  Address  MK.S.  SARA  B.  Il.VYES, 
ll!1Iside  Farm,  Asliland,   Mass. 


are  a  chain  of  beautiful  lakes.  The  Maine 
State  Building  will  take  up  a  part  of  your 
time.  It  was  brought  from  Chicago  at  the 
close  of  the  fair  and  is  used  for  a  librar.y 
and  it  also  contains  during  the  summer 
months  a  fine  collection  of  paintings  by 
noted  artists.  Cost  of  trip  by  rail,  including 
auto  from  station,  $3.50. 

Sixth  Day.  Leave  PORTLAND  at  9  a. 
m.  by  train  for  a  trip  up  the  Songo  River. 
At  Sebago  Lake  station  connection  is  made 
for  the  trip,  which  is  made  by  steamer.  The 
sail  is  varied  and  full  of  interest.  It  crosses 
Sebago  Lake  and  passing  Songo  Club  House 
enters  the  mouth  of  what  is  known  to  be 
the  "crookedest  of  all  the  Maine  rivers."  It 
has  been  made  famous  by  Longfellow,  Haw- 
thorne and  Whittier.  It  is  but  two  and  a 
half  miles  long,  as  the  bird  flies,  but  you 
sail  six  miles  and  make  twenty-seven  turns 
before  you  reach  tlie  head  of  the  river.  The 
river  is  narrow  and  the  reflections  in  the 
clear  water  most  fascinating.  After  sailing 
five  miles  you  reach  the  "Lock"  and  you  are 
lifted  seven  feet  into  the  Bay  of  Na]»le«. 
After  a  short  trip  across  the  bay  the  steam- 
er enters  narrow  and  beautiful  Long  Lake, 
and  nine  miles  further.  Harrison,  the  last 
landing,  is  reached  at  1  :15  p.  m.  The  steam- 
er then  starts  for  the  home  .iourney  and 
Portland  is  reached  at  5 :30  p.  m.  Round 
trip.  $12.50. 

Serrnth  Dni/.  A  trip  by  trolley  to  OLD 
ORCHARD,  where  yoti  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  indulge  in  a  sea  bath  in  a  fine 
surf.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  beaclies  on 
the  Atlantic  seaboard.  On  the  return,  stop 
at  Scarboro  Beach  and  drive  to  Proufs 
Neck,  a  high  promontory  thirty  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  ocean.  The  rocks,  the  woods, 
the  pretty  coves  and  fine  beaches  make  the 
trip  ideal.  This  is  one  of  Maine's  leading 
shore  resorts. 

Eiohth  Day.  Leave  PORTLAND  in  the 
morning  for  a  trip  to  BRETTON  WOODS!. 
From  start  to  finish  you  will  be  charmed 
with  the  scenic  beauty  of  it.  The  trip  fiinn 
Crawford  Notch  is  as  wonderful  as  anv 
thru  the  Rockies.  The  mountains  are  not 
as  high,  but  equally  as  beautiful  and  inter- 
esting. From  the  hotels  at  Bretton  Woods, 
where  you  can  stay  for  luncheon  (cost 
.S1.25)  you  get  a  fine  view  of  Mt.  Wasn- 
ington.  6000  feet  above  sea  level,  the  high- 
est of  the  White  Mountain  peaks.  The  re- 
turn trip  is  equally  attractive,  for  the  views 
are  well  worth  seeing  a  second  time. 

Ninth  Day.  As  there  are  many  trolley 
trips  to  points  of  interest,  this  day  may  be 
spent  in  visiting  Cape  Elizabeth,  Riverton 
Park.  Underwood  Spring  or  Yarmouth,  a 
(luaint  town  on  Casco  Bay.  Cost  of  these 
from  10  cents  to  30  cents  round  trip. 

Allow  time  during  your  stay  to  attend 
organ  recital  held  every  afternoon  in  the 
Auditorium  in  the  City  Hall.  It  is  a  won- 
derful organ  presented  to  the  city  by  one 
of  her  noted  sons  and  is  an  attractive  fea- 
ture of  summer  life  in  Portland.  Cost  of 
admission,  25  cents. 

Eleventh  Day.  Leave  PORTLAND  by 
train.  Arrive  PORTSMOUTH  in  about  two 
hours.  Hotels  $1.50  up,  European  plan.  A 
city  of  old-time  mansions  and  historic  in- 
terest. If  you  prefer  you  may  stop  at  New 
Castle,  about  two  miles  out,  where  there  is: 
a  large  and  famous  hotel  and  where  you 
will  get  fine  views  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try as  well  as  of  the  sea. 

Twelfth  Day.  Leave  PORTSMOUTH  hv 
boat.  Arrive  ISLE  OF  SHOALS  in  about 
two  hours.  This  group  of  islands,  or  more 
preferably  rocks,  are  seven  miles  out  at. 
sea  and  most  picturesque.  Have  a  shore 
dinner  there  and  in  the  evening  return  to 
Portsmouth. 

Thirteenth  Day.  In  the  morning  go  via 
trolley  for  a  trip  to  YORK  BEACH,  pass- 
ing Kittery  en  route.  The  scenery  is  at- 
tractive and   the  trip   enjoyable. 

Leave  PORTSMOUTH  in  the  afternoon. 
Arrive  BOSTON  in  a  couple  of  hours. 
Leave  BOSTON  6  p.  m.  via  steamer. 

Fourteenth  Day.  Arrive  NEW  YORK  in 
the  morning. 

Cost  from  Neir  York  to  Portland.  .  .  SO.OO 
Cost    of    berth $2.00 
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Approximate  fare   Portland   to   Bos- 

ton    $>i.-jO 

Boston  to  New  York JA''-n 

Cost  of  entire  trip :i>lJf.oU 


LAKE   GEORGE  AND   THE  ADI- 

RONDACKS 

Time— From  New  York— Fifteen  Days 

First  Day.  Leave  NEW  YORK  in  ^the 
morning.  Arrive  SARATOGA  .SPRINGS 
in  the  afternoon.  Hotels  $2.50  up  per  day, 
American  plan.  These  wonderful  sprin!,'s 
are  now  under  the  control  and  management 
of  the  State  and  this  Spa  is  now  as 
good  as  the  famous  European  spas.  Aside 
from  the  springs,  Saratoga  is  a  most  at- 
tractive resort.  The  air  is  clear  and  pure 
and  the  residential  section  of  the  resort  is 
not  surpassed  in  natural  beauty  anywhere. 
Second  Day.  Spend  the  morning  in  visit- 
ing the  springs  and  in  the  afternoon  drive 
along  the  fine  roads.  The  country  is  rolling, 
well  wooded  and  charmingly  diversified  by 
hills  and  streams. 

Third  Dan.  Take  the  trip  to  Saratoga 
Lake,  going  via  trolley  to  the  lake  and  con- 
necting there  with  the  steamer,  which 
makes  hourly  trips  to  White  Sulphur 
Springs.  You  will  get  a  delicious  dinner  at 
the  hotel  and  then  you  will  enjoy  a  ramble 
in  the  pine  grove  surrounding  it.  i-eturning 
to  Saratoga  in  the  late  afternoon. 

Fourth  Day.  Leave  SARATOGA 
SPRINGS  in  the  morning  by  train.  Arrive 
LAKE  GEORGE  in  about  one  hour.  Hotels 
$2.50  up  per  day.  American  plan,  or  $3  up 
per  day.  European  plan.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  lakes  in  America.  It  has  a 
wonderful  charm  not  only  owing  to  its 
beauty  but  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been  the 
scene  of  many  historic  and  romantic  events. 
It  is  thirty-two  miles  long,  enclosed  by  ma- 
iestic  mountains,  and  contains  innumerable 
islands  heavily  wooded.  Herbert  Spencer 
writing  of  it.  said  '"Lake  George  is  the 
most  picturesque  thing  I  saw  in  the  United 
States." 

Fifth  Day.  f!o  via  trolley  to  Warrens- 
burg,  a  pleasant  village  located  on  a  plateau 
in  the  valley  of  the  Hudson  among  the 
foothills  of  the  Adirondacks.  Spend  the  rest 
of  the  time  driving,  boating  or  fishing. 

Sixth  Day.  Leave  LAKE  GEORGE  in 
the  morning  bv  boat  for  the  trip  thru  the 
lake.  Arrive  BALDWIN  at  the  foot  of  the 
lake  in  about  three  hours.  There  board  a 
train,  which  connects  with  the  steamer  nt 
FORT  TICONDEROGA  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain. 

Leave  FORT  TICONDEROGA  on  ar- 
rival of  train.  The  triji  thru  Lake  Cham- 
plain  has  its  fascinatiitn  even  tho  the  lake 
is  not  as  picturesque  as  Lake  (leorge.  Here 
the  shores  are  low  and  the  long  ranges  of 
the  Adirondack  and  Green  Mountains  form 
a  wonderful  background.  The  views  are 
pleasing  and  much  of  romance  lingers  about 
them.  On  its  shores  are  the  impressive 
ruins  of  Forts  Ticonderoga.  Montgomery, 
Amherst  and  St.  Frederic.  At  the  extremity 
of  historic  Crown  Point  they  have  erected 
a  beautiful  memorial  lighthouse,  as  a  me- 
morial to  Champlain.  the  discoverer  of  the 
lake.  Several  hours  are  spent  going  north 
on  the  lake  till  PLATTSBVRG.  the  last 
stop,  is  reached  in  the  late  afternoon.  Spend 
the  night  there  or  at  BLUFF  POINT, 
three  miles  south. 

Seventh  Dan.  Leave  PLATTSBVRG  or 
BLTFF  POINT  by  train.  Arrive  LAKE 
PL.ACID  in  about  three  hours.  Hotels  and 
boarding  houses  from  $2  up.  American  plan. 
Lake  Placid  and  Mirror  Lake,  renowned 
for  their  beauty,  are  separated  by  a  nar- 
row strip  of  land  but  a  few  yards  in  width. 
At  the  head  of  Lake  Placid  rises  old  Mount 
Whiteface,  and  looking  toward  the  south 
the  peaks  of  Mclntyre  and  mighty  Marcy. 
the  highest  of  the  range,  are  seen.  The 
shores  are  thickly  wooded  and  in  the  fall 
the  great  variety  of  trees  give  a  wealth  of 
coloring  such  as  is  seldom  seen.  This  is  a 
center  from  which  many  delightful  trips 
may  be  taken.  Horseback  riding  is  a  fa- 
vorite   pastime,    as   is    mountain    climbing. 


Fares  from  Niagara 
Falls: 

To  Montreal  and 
return    $18.55 

To  Quebec  and  re- 
turn       $25.90 

To  Saguenay  River 
and  return.  $34.55 


A    Glimpse 

of    Fairyland 

There  is  nothing  quite  like  the  scenery  of  the  Thou- 
sand Islands  of  the  St.  l^awrence— nowhere  in  the  world 
you  will  see  just  that  translucent  "blue  of  the  water 
or  just  that  delightful  maze  of  island-dotted  river 
scenery. 

The  palatial  steamers  of  the  Canada  Steamship 
Lines  pass  through  this  fairyland  of  Canada  on  their 
way  from  Niagara  to  the  Sea.  It's  a  trip  you  11  enjoy 
everv  minute  of,  from  the  time  you  go  aboard  at 
Niagara  Falls  or  Toronto,  until  you  reach  Chicoutimi 
at  the  head  of  the  glorious  Saguenay  River. 

Booklet  telling  all  about  it,  sent  for  6c..  to  cover 
cost  of  mailing. 


Thos.    Henry,    Passenger  Traffic   Manager, 

Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Limited 


175    Victoria   Square,    Montreal,    Que. 


THE  FAMOUS 

North  Coast 

of 

ew  Jersey 

with  its  scores  of  Popular  Resorts  is  most  delightfully  reached  via  the 

SANDY  HOOK  ROUTE  STEAMERS 

of  the 

New  Jersey  Central  Railroad 

Operated  until  September  20th,  inclusive,  as  an  auxiliary  of  its 

Fast  All-Rail  Seashore  Service 

Send  6  cents  in  stamps  to  W.  C.  Hope,  G.P.A.,  N.  Y.,  for  illustrated 
Summer  Book  "Along  the  Shore  and  in  the  Foothills"  and  Hotel  and 
Boarding  House  List,  or  apply  at  New  Jersey  Central  Ticket  Offices 
and  principal  Information  and  Travel  Bureaus. 
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The  White  Mountains 

of  New   Hampshire 

Vacation  pleasures  under  unique 
and  delightful  conditions. 

Motoring  on  wonderful  roads 
thousands  of  feet  above  the  sea. 

Golf,  tennis,  tramping,  climbing, 

riding,  up  near  the  clouds. 

Scenic  beauty  unrivalled  in  Eastern 
America. 

Social  life  of  the  highest  and  most 
interesting  type. 

Magnificent  hotels,  splendid  board- 
ing houses. 

Send  for  booklet  C. 
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MOUNT  GRETNA  PARK 

On  Line  of  CORNWALL  &  LEBANON  RAILROAD 

The  most  popular  and  attractive  mountain  cottage  resort   in  the  State 

HOTEL  CONEWAGO,  MOUNT  GRETNA,  PA. 

A  modern  vip-to-date  resort  hotel  will  be  open  for  the  season  on  June  19th.  This  hotel 
is  pleasantly  located  on  an  eminence  above  Lake  Conewago  and  is  becoming  more  popular 
each    year.      Cottage    Settlement  and   Hotels  protected  by  sewage  system  and  disposing  plant. 

Apply  to  SAMUEL  H.  LEWLS.  Newport  Apartments,  i6th  and  Spruce  Sts.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  until  June  15th;   after  that   date  at   Hotel. 

DATES  OF  CONVENTIONS,    ETC. 

Pennsylvania  Chautauqua,  July   2-30.  United   Brethren  Assembly,  Aug.   3-12. 

Annual    Assembly   Reformed   Church,   Aug.    7-14. 

Write  to   the   undersigned   for  copy  of  beautifully  illustrated  booklet  of  Mount  Gretna. 


An      ^MITH       Pre*''  and  Ge"''  Supt. 
.   U.   OlVll  1  n,     Cornwall  &  Lebanon  R.  R.  Co. 


LEBANON,  PA. 


golf    and    tennis.    Trails    radiate    in    every 
direction. 

Eighih  Day.  This  day  may  be  spent  in 
climbing  to  the  summit  of  Whiteface ;  from 
there  the  spires  of  Montreal  are  to  be  seen 
on  a  clear  day. 

i^'inth  Day.  In  the  morning  take  the  trip 
by  steamer  around  Lake  Placid.  You  will 
be  charmed  by  the  beauty  of  it  and  in  the 
afternoon  drive  thru  beautiful  Wilmington 
Notch  to  High  Falls. 

Tenth  Day.  Go  via  auto  to  Keene  Valley, 
twenty  miles  from  Lake  Placid.  You  will 
enjoy  every  moment.  The  roads  are  tine, 
the  scenery  varied,  wonderful  views  of 
mountains  on  every  side  for  the  valley  is 
hemmed  in  by  mountains.  Beautiful  Cas- 
cade J^akes  are  passed  en  route  and  a  visit 
can  be  made  to  the  grave  of  John  Brown, 
which  is  just  off  the  main  road.  Have 
luncheon  in  the  valley  at  one  of  the  many 
good  hotels  to  be  found  there.  If  time  pex'- 
mits  drive  to  Ausable  Lakes  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  valley.  The  road  takes  you  thru 
dense  forests  and  the  lakes  are  the  most 
beautiful  and  wildest  in   the  Adirondacks. 

Eleventh  Day.  Leave  LAKE  PLACID 
in  the  morning  bv  train.  Arrive  BA- 
QT'ETTE  LAKE  in  the  afternoon.  Hotels 
and  camps  $2.50  up  per  day,  American  plan. 

Twelfth  Day.  Leave  RAQUETTE  LAKE 
in  the  morning  bv  steamer  to  BLUE 
MOUNTAIN  LAKE.  The  steamer  crosses 
Racquette  Lake,  dotted  with  beautiful  is- 
lands, then  winds  its  way  thru  tortuous 
channels  up  the  Marion  River  and  on  thru 
Utawana  and  Eagle  Lakes  to  Blue  Moun- 
tain Lake,  covering  a  distance  of  twelve 
miles.  The  lake  is  ISOO  feet  above  sea  level 
and  one  of  the  loveliest  of  the  mountain 
lakes.  After  luncheon  leave  Blue  Mountain 
Lake  and  arrive  Raquette  Lake  in  the 
evening,  cost  about  $2. 

Thirteenth  Day.  Leave  RAQUETTE 
LAKE  in  the  morning  by  train.  Arrive 
EAGLE  BAY  in  about  forty  minutes. 
Leave  EAGLE  BAY  via  steamer,  which 
connects  with  train,  for  the  trip  thru  the 
FULTON  CHAIN  of  Lakes,  four  in  num- 
ber. The  trip  is  full  of  interest,  for  the 
shores  of  the  larger  lakes  are  dotted  with 
hotels  and  camps  which  during  the  season 
l)resent  a  gay  appearance.  Many  canoes, 
i-owboats  and  launches  are  going  about 
filled  with  happy  vacationists.  Mountains 
covered  with  vast  forests  of  spruce,  bal- 
sams and  white  birch  surround  these  lakes. 
Old  Forge,  at  the  foot  of  First  Lake,  is 
reached  in  time  to  connect  with  train  for 
Fidton  Chain. 

Leave  Ftilton  Chain  on  connecting  train. 
Arrive  Albany  in  the  evening.  Leave  Al- 
bany same  evening  by  boat. 

Fourteenth  Day.  Arrive  New  York  in 
the  morning  or  spend  the  night  in  Albany 
and  leave  Albany  in  the  morning  by  boat 
oi-  train  and  arrive  New  York  in  the  even- 
ing. 

Cost  of  round  trip  ticket  from  New 

York   back   to   New   York $20.9.'> 

Side    trip    from    Racquette   Lake    to 

Blue  Mountain  Lake  and  return..   $2.00 


THOUSAND  ISLANDS,  ST.  LAW- 

RENCE,  MONTREAL,  AND 

QUEBEC 

Time — From    Neto    York — Fourteen    Day? 

First  Day.  Leave  NEW  YORK  in  the 
morning.  Arrive  CLAYTON  in  the  late  af- 
ternoon. Leave  CLAYTON  on  connecting 
boat.  Arrive  ALEXANDRIA  BAY  in  an 
hour.  Hotels  .$2.50  up  per  day.  American 
plan.  This  attractive  resort  is  a  good  cen- 
tral point  from  which  to  take  the  many  de- 
lightful excursions  among  the  wondrously 
beautiful  islands,  rich  in  natural  attrac- 
tions. While  many  of  them  are  dotted  with 
elegant  villas  and  beautiful  homes,  many 
are  still  covered  with  firs  and  pines ;  some 
are  but  great  rocks  and  others  are  open 
fields.  The  narrow  channels,  the  bays  and 
inlets  and  the  multitude  of  islands  make 
the  region  most  picturesque.  Fishing  is  one 
of   the   favorite   pastimes   and   the  river  is 
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celebrated  for  the  variety  and  abundance 
of  its  fish.  Here  you  will  find  the  mighty 
muscallonge,  the  gamey  black  bass  and  the 
pickerel,  which  is  easily  caught.  This  re- 
gion is  also  celebrated  for  the  many  motor- 
boats  flitting  here  and  there  and  every- 
where. The  races  of  the  American  Power 
Boat  Association  are  held  here  yearly,  at 
which  time  some  of  the  fastest  motor-boats 
in  the  world  are  seen  on  the  river.  Golf  is 
popular  and  there  are  well-kept  links. 
Camping  is  also  popular  and  the  State  of 
New  York  owns  several  islands  which  are 
open  to  the  free  use  of  campers.  House- 
boating  is  another  attraction  and  you  will 
find  here  a  limited  number  of  these  boats 
for  hire. 

Second  Day.  In  the  morning  take  the 
fifty-mile  ramble  among  these  beautiful 
islands.  The  steamer  winds  in  and  out 
among  them  and  you  will  never  forget  the 
beauty  of  this  charming  trip.  Cost  75  cents. 
In  the  afternoon  take  the  Club  Ramble 
via  the  steam  yacht  "Ramona."  She  is 
small  and  is  able  to  go  thru  the  narrow 
winding  passages  and  intricate  channels 
impossible  to  the  larger  boats.  Cost  75  cents. 
In  the  evening  take  the  same  trip  by  search- 
light. You  will  find  it  fascinating.  The  great 
searchlight  on  the  steamer  illuminating  the 
beautiful  American  and  Canadian  Islands, 
giving  them  a  weirdness  which  charms.  Cost 
50  cents. 

Third  Day.  Take  a  fishing  trip  with  a 
good  guide,  who  will  lead  you  to  good  fish- 
ing grounds.  Leave  in  the  morning  and  fish 
till  noon,  then  go  ashore  at  one  of  the  nu- 
merous spots  where  the  state  has  erected 
fireplaces,  and  your  guide  will  cook  the 
fish  you  have  caught.  He  will  also  produce 
from  the  boat  other  good  things  and  will 
give  you  a  lunch  fit  for  the  gods. 

Fourth  Day.  Take  the  trip  to  Canada. 
Round  trip  to  KINGSTON,  ONT.,  is  made 
in  one  day.  It  is  a  quaint,  strongly  fortified 
city  full  of  historic  interest. 

Fifth  Day.  Leave  Alexandria  Bay  in  the 
morning.  Arrive  MONTREAL  in  the  late 
afternoon.  On  the  trip  down  the  river  many 
interesting  towns  are  passed,  among  them 
Brockville,  Ont.,  Ogdensburg,  New  York, 
and  Prescott,  Ont.,  where  change  is  made 
from  the  lake  steamer  to  the  river  steamer 
for  the  trip  thru  the  rapids.  Running  the  rap- 
ids is  interesting  and  some  of  the  passages 
are  quite  thrilling.  The  Long  Sault  Rapids 
extend  for  nine  miles  down  the  river  and 
you  pass  many  beautifully  wooded  islands. 
The  steamer  is  carried  by  the  sheer  force  of 
the  current.  Coteau,  Cedar,  Split  Rock  and 
Cascade  Rapids  follow  and  finally  the  La- 
chine,  the  last  of  the  chain.  The  channel 
thru  there  is  narrow  and  the  rocks  are 
many,  some  hidden  and  some  exposed  to 
view,  and  it  is  thrilling  to  watch  them  and 
note  how  the  steamer  passes,  at  times  but 
a  few  feet  from  the  edge.  The  clouds  of 
spray  arising  from  the  churning  of  the 
waters  all  add  to  the  excitement.  As  you 
draw  near  the  city  of  Montreal,  the  first 
thing  that  charms  is  the  mountain  behind 
the  city.  Mount  Royal,  from  which  one  gets 
a  magnificent  outlook.  Montreal  is  inter- 
esting because  of  its  age,  founded  in  1642 
by  the  French,  and  its  historic  spots  that 
are  part  of  the  history  of  the  American 
continent. 

Sixth  Day.  In  the  morning  take  sight- 
seeing car  for  a  trip  around  the  city  and 
later  the  trip  around  the  mountains.  Spend 
the  afternoon  visiting  the  various  points  of 
interest  in  the  city,  among  them  the  Cha- 
teau de  Ramezay,  built  in  1705,  now  a 
museum  with  its  quaint  rooms  and  many 
interesting  relics ;  the  Church  of  Notre 
Dame,  the  second  largest  church  on  the 
continent ;  the  famous  Bon  Secour  Market 
and  the  Church  of  the  Bon  Secour.  This  is 
near  the  river  and  from  the  tower  you  will 
get  a  fine  view  of  it.  You  will  find  many 
public  buildings  worth  visiting  as  well  as 
the  Grey  Nunnery,  and  the  older  parts  of 
the  town  with  their  nan-ow  streets  and 
primitive   buildings. 

Seventh  Day.  Visit  Mt.  Royal  Park  in 
the  morning,  either  driving  or  going  via  the 
Incline  Railway.  You  will  be  fully  repaid, 
for  the  view  is  magnificent.  The  city  lies 
at   your   feet,    miles   of   river   can    be   seen 


Low 

Round  Trip 
Fares 


For  Your 
Vacation 


Glacier  _ 

National  Park! 


In  this  tremendous  out-of-door-land,  high  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  a  glorious  vacation  is  awaiting  you. 

Vacations  to  suit  every  taste  are  possible.     You  may  tour  the 
Park  by  auto-stage,  on  horse-baclc  or  a-foot.     You  may  stop 
at  luxurious  mountain  hotels  and  delightful  chalet  groups,  or 
in  a  pack  sack  you  may  "take  your  hotel  with  you." 
Vacations  "over  trails  a-foot"  need  cost  no  more  than  SI  per  day. 

California  Expositions  via  Glacier  Park! 

By  through  overland  trains,  from  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City,  via  Glacier 
Park,  Spokane,  Cascade  Mountains,  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Portland  —  enroule  a  tour  of  Glacier 
National  Park — aboard  new  steamships  Great  Northern  and  ISoTthem  Pacific  a  voyage  down 
the  Pacific,  Portland  via  Astoria  to  San  Francisco — travel  this  **Great  Northern  way"  going  to, 
or  returning  from,  the  Expositions. 

Send  for  Free  Glacier  Park  Literature — "Hotels  and  Tours,"  "Aeroplane  Map 
Folder"  and  "Walking  Tours  Book" — and  Expositions  Folder.  Clip  the  coupoa 
and  mail. 


C.  W.  PITTS,   General  Agent  Passenger  Department 
210  So.  Clark  St.,  CHICAGO 

STEPHEN  LOUNSBERY,  General  Agent,  Passenger  Dept. 
1184  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 

H.  A.  NOBLE,   General  Passenger  Agent,  ST.  PAUL 


^  H.  A.  NOBLE,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Great  Northern  Railway,  Department  54,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

■  Please  send  literature  about  Glacier  National  Park  and  the  Great  Northern  Railway's  California  Exposition  tours. 


s  Name .». 


^  Address . 


SCHOOLS 


HILLSIDE  ^-r^j^rTa: 

Founded  by  Elizabeth  B.  Mead,  1883. 
One  hour  from  N.  Y.  From  primary  to  colleee. 
General  and  special  courses.  Separate  school 
house.  Cottage  for  younger  girls.  New  gym- 
nasium. Small  classes.  Outdoor  sports. 
MARGARET  R.  BRENDLINGER,  A.B.,  Principal 
VIDA  HUNT  FRANCIS,  B.L.,  Associate 

THE  WHEELER  SCHOOL 

A   country  school  for  boys  and    girls,    offering  college  certificate 
privileges    domestic  science  and  general  courses.     Modem  build- 
ings, athletic  fie'ds,  tennis  courts,  baseball  diamond.     Endowment 
permits  low  expense  of  $350  a  year.      Address 
Royal   A.  Mooke,  A.N.,  Principal,  North  Stonington,  Conn. 

MISS  GUILD  AND  MISS  EVANS'  SCHOOL 

29  Fairfield  St.,  cor.  Common-wealth  Ave.,  Boston 
3Jth  year.  College  preparatory  and  general  courses.  Special  ad- 
vantages in  An,  Music,  Languages,  and  Household  Arts.  Visi- 
tors cordially  welcomed.     Send  for  catalogue. 

New -Church  Theological  School 

48  Quincy  Street*  Cambridge.  Mass. 

Established  1866.  Three  years'  course.  College  preparation 
desired.  The  curriculum  includes  systematic  study  of  the  theological 
writings  of  Emanuel  Swedenhorgand  spiritual  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures  Courses  by  correspondence  when  des  red.  For  cata- 
logue and  information  address       

William  I*.  Worcester,  President. 


SCHOOLS 


Wheaton  College  for  Women 

The  new  college  for  women.  4-yearcourse  leading  to  A.  B.  degree. 
Faculty  of  men  and  women.     Also  2-year  diploma  course  for  high 
school  graduates.    17  buildings.    100  acres.    Endowment,   Catalog. 
Rev.  Samuel  V.  Cole,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President. 

Massachusetts,  Norton  (30  miles  from  Boston). 


Miss  Hall's 

SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

In  the  Berkshire  Hills,  on 
the  Holmes  Road  to  Lenox. 
Forty-five  acres.  One  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  sea  level. 


Miss  MIRA  H.  HALL,  Principal 
Pittsfield,  Massachusetts 
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Front   paintiny   by   Thos.  N.    Wrcnn 


Crouch  & 
Fitzgerald 

Announce  their  fresh  new  stock 
of  Rehable  Luggage  for  Vaca- 
tion Travelers. 

The  "EXPOSITION" 

Case  is  admirably  adapted  for  your  trip  to 
the  Coast.  You  need  a  case  of  large  capacity,  light 
enough  to  be  easily  handled.  The  "Exposition"  meets  every  requirement.  Out- 
side finish  in  Black  Enameled  Canvas  witli  Black  Leather  trimmings.  Case  and 
tray  beautifully  lined  with  Cretonne.    Size  28  x  i6  x  8.    Price  $22. 

Many  other  sizes  of  this  and  Leather  finishes,  a'.l  hand  stitched.     Send  for  illustrated 
booklets     about     other     Vacation     Specialties,     Hand     Bags     and     Wardrobe     Trunks. 


14  West  40th  St. 


154  Fifth  Ave.  at  2ath   St. 
New  York 


177    Broadway 


and   on   a   clear   day   the  Adir   and   Green 
Mountains  are  vi.sible. 

Eighth  Day.  Leave  Montreal  in  the  even- 
ing by  steamer. 

Ninth  Day.  Arrive  QUEBEC  in  the 
morning.  This  quaint  town  offers  unlimited 
attractit)ns.  It  has  many  historical  sites, 
old  landmarks  in  good  state  of  preservation, 
unique  and  picturesque  streets  and  houses, 
and  in  addition  scenic  beauty  hardly  equaled 
anywhere.  Drive  about  town  in  one  of  the 
(luaint  vehicles  called  a  caleche.  You  will 
tiud  the  drivers  most  polite  and  anxious  to 
show  you  all  the  principal  points  of  in- 
terest :  the  many  churches  and  handsome 
public  buildings,  Ursuline  Convent  and 
other  nunneries,  the  Citadel  high  above  thi' 
St.  Lawrence  with  views  in  every  direction 
and  forming  a  background  the  Laureutian 
Hills  miles  away,  the  Plains  of  Abraham 
and  Duff'erin  Terrace,  from  which  you  can 
look  down  into  the  old  part  of  the  town. 

Tenth  Day.  Go  via  electric  train  to  St. 
Anne  de  Beaupre.  On  the  way  you  will  get 
a  tine  view  of  the  Montmorency  Falls.  You 
can  spend  a  couple  of  hours  there  visiting 
the  famous  shrine  of  St.  Anne,  for  the 
church  contains  much  of  interest  with  its 
many  chapels,  its  pyramids  of  crutches,  its 
old  paintings  and  relics.  Visit  the  Scala 
Santa,  a  unique  religious  structure.  Th(> 
large  flight  of  stairs  inside  the  building 
called  Holy  Stairs,  which  the  worshipers 
ascend  kneeling,  contain  relics  of  the  Holy 
Land.  You  will  find  many  statues  in  the 
building,  each  presenting  some  incident  of 
the  Passion.  On  the  return  trip  stop  at  the 
Falls,  which  are  274  feet  high  and  take 
the  elevator  to  the  top.  Have  limcheon  at 
the  Kent  House,  built  by  General  Sir  Fred- 
erick Haldimand.  then  Governor-General 
of  Canada  in  177.S.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
beautiful  park  and  owing  to  the  history  of 
its  romantic  past  and  its  beautiful  views 
is  well  worth  a  visit.  On  the  return  you 
will  enjoy  a  car  ride  in  the  special  observa- 
tion cars,  which  make  seven  trips  daily. 
They  have  experienced  guides  who  point 
out  all  the  places  of  interest. 

Eleventh  Day.  Leave  Quebec  in  the  morn- 
ing by  boat  for  the  trip  thru  the  Saguenav. 
returiiing  the  next  day.  Among  the  impor- 
tant stops  made  are  Murray  Bay.  one  of 
the  most  popular  watering  places  on  the 
T-ower  St.  T^awrence.  and  Tadousac.  an  old 
French  town.  Time  is  given  here  to  visit 
the  oldest  church  in  Canada.  On  the  re- 
turn, the  entire  Saguenay  River  is  taken 
bv  davlight  and  vou  are  then  able  to  see 
Capes"  Trinity  and  Eternity.  1800  feet  high, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

Thirteenth  Day.  Leave  Quebec  in  the 
morning  by   train. 

Fourteenth  Day.  Arrive  New  York. 
Co-it  of  ticket  from  Neiv  York  to  New. .  . . 

York     $32.2.5 

Side   trip  from   Quebec  to  Saguenay 

and    return $9.')0 

War  ta.T  on  tickets  into  Canada,  $1.01) 
additional. 


A   TRIP  THRU  CALIFORNIA 

Time — From    New    York — Ahout    Two 
Months 

California  has  always  been  a  great 
show  place,  for  nature  is  prodigal 
there,  giving  her  glorious  mountains 
and  wonderful  canyons,  the  largest  and 
oldest  trees  in  the  world,  wonderful 
scenes  and  wonderful  products.  Ro- 
mance, too,  is  there  in  historic  missions. 
This  year  tivo  wonderful  expositions  are 
added,  both  very  beautiful.  The  one 
in  San  Francisco,  located  on  the 
shores  of  the  bay  near  the  Golden 
Gate,  ivhich  for  beauty  can  hardly  be 
excelled,  gives  a  marvelous  presenta- 
ion  of  lohat  the  ivorld  has  accomplished. 
The  one  in  San  Diego  has  "everything 
in  motion,"  for  what  is  not  turning  is 
growing.  Here  we  find  not  what  the 
ivorhl  has  done  but  the  process  by  which 
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it  is  ilone.  Aside  from  these  two  won- 
ders, one  must  see  the  great  nature 
tvonders — Yosemite,  its  domes  and 
cliffs;  Tahoe,  the  great  lake  in  the 
heart  of  the  Sierras;  the  old  Franciscan 
missions,  and  innumerable  other  points 
all  interesting  and  delightful. 
Choice  of  three  routes  going  aud  retiuuiug 

FIRST  ROUTE 

First  Day.  Leave  XEW  YORK  at  noon 
Saturday  by  steamer. 

Fifth  Day.  Arrive  NEW  ORLEANS  in 
the  morning.  Having  several  hours  hei-e 
will  give  you  an  opportunity  to  take  the 
various  belt  line  cars,  which  will  give  you 
a  good  idea  of  the  city.  The  St.  Charles  belt 
will  take  you  thru  the  American  residential 
.section  and  the  Esplanade  belt  the  French 
residential  section.  You  can  wander  thru 
the  old  parts  of  the  city,  for  they  are  very 
accessible.  Leave  New  Orleans  in  the 
■evening. 

Serenth  Day.  Arrive  EL  PASO  in  the 
evening.  Hotels  $1.50  up.  European  plan. 
Si)eud  the  day  in  this  city,  which  you  will 
had  interesting.  There  are  trolleys  running 
in  every  direction.  Take  the  trip  via  sight- 
seeing auto  to  Juarez.  Mexico.  You  will 
find  that  this  city  belongs  to  an  age  long 
I)assed.  The  homes  are  of  adobe  with  grated 
windows.  Bull  fights  are  still  held  here 
and  they  have  a  noted  race  track.  Cost  of 
trip.  $1. 

Eighth  Day.  Leave  El  Paso  in  the  even- 
ing. 

Ninth  Day.  Arrive  LOS  ANGELES  in 
the  evening.  Hotels  from  $1  up,  European 
plan, 

SECOND   ROUTE 

First  Day.  Leave  NEW  YORK  in  the 
afternoon. 

Second  Day.  Arrive  CHICAGO  in  the 
evening  over  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  Leave  Chi- 
cago in  the  evening. 

Fifth  Day.  Arrive  GRAND  CANYON 
in  the  morning.  El  Tovar  Hotel.  $4  up  per 
day.  American  plan  ;  Bright  Angel's  Camp, 
$1  up  per  day.  meals  a  la  carte.  Spend  a 
couple  of  days  here  taking  the  various 
drives  and  the  trip  on  horseback  to  the 
bottom  of  the  canyon.  Cost  of  Hermit  Rim 
Road  drive  $3  per  person ;  Canyon  trip,  $5. 

Serenth  Day.  Leave  Grand  Canyon  in 
the   morning. 

Eighth  Day.  Arrive  LOS  ANGELES  in 
the  evening. 

THIRD  ROUTE 

First  Day.  Leave  NEW  YORK  in  the 
morning. 

Second  Day.  Arrive  CHICAGO  in  the 
morning.  Leave  Chicago  in  the  morning. 
Rock  Island  route. 

Fifth  Day.  Arrive  TUCSON  in  the  after- 
noon. Hotels  $1..50  up  per  day.  European 
lilan.  The  city  and  mission  nine  miles  dis- 
tant are  both  interesting.  It  is  surrounded 
by  picturesque  mountain  peaks  and  is  noted 
:is  a  health  resort.  The  nearby  mountain  re- 
sorts have  remarkable  records.  It  is  the 
seat  of  the  University  of  Arizona,  of  the 
Carnegie  Desert  Botanical  Laboratory  and 
an   agricultural   experimental   station. 

Si.rth  Day.  Leave  Tucson  in  the  after- 
noon. 

Serenth  Day.  Arrive  LOS  ANGELES 
in  the  morning.  Hotels  $1  up  per  day,  Eu- 
ropean plan.  The  "City  of  the  Angels"  is 
one  of  the  wonder  cities  owing  to  its  phe- 
nomenal growth.  The  climate  is  mild.  Flow- 
ers bloom  thruout  the  year. 

Or  arrive  PASADENA,  seven  miles  dis- 
tant. Hotels  $1.50  up  per  day,  European 
plan.  This  city  is  noted  for  the  beauty  of 
its  homes.  It  has  a  picturesque  location  in 
the  San  Gabriel  Valley  at  the  foothills  of 
the   Sierra   Madre   Range. 

Spend  several  days  at  either  city  and 
take  the  following  trips :  Trolley  trip 
around  the  beaches,  $1.  Old  Mission  trip, 
$1,  The  trip  up  Mt.  Lowe,  from  which  you 
get  a  magnificent  view  of  the  surrounding 
country.  The  cars  wind  round  the  mountain 
to  Alpine  Tavern,  5000  feet  high,  cost  $1. 


No  Europe  This  Year -Visit  Foreign  America 


1  O  n  AV  All  Expense  $ 
1  M  !//%  I  Northern  Cruise 


ST.JffHNS 


12  DAYS 
in  the  wonderful  North 

Seeing  Foreign  America,  including  all  essential  expenses  for 
travel,  berth  and  board,  is  offered  by  the 

RED    CROSS    LINE 

Visiting  HALIFAX,  NOVA  SCOTIA,  and  ST.  JOHN'S,  NEWFOUNDLAND. 
The  most  unique,  hesJthful  and  desirable  vacation  cruise  from  New  York. 


This  Cruise  to  the  North  Lands 

combines  novelty,  grandeur,  delightful 
climate,  and  a  charming  sea  voyage  with 
absolute  comfort,  and  remarkable  econ- 
omy. No  hotel  bills,  changes  or  trans- 
fers, you  live  on  the  ship — it  is  your 
home  for  the  entire  cruise.  A  foreign 
tour  costing  four  times  as  much  could 
not  be  more  delightful. 

The  cuisine  and  service  are  excellent, 
the  ships  new,  sweet  and  clean,  and 
time  in  port  and  at  sea  divided  to  give 
the  greatest  comfort  and  satisfaction. 


Excellent  Fishing  and  Shooting 

New  tourist  steamships — "Stephano" 
and  "Florizel" — fitted  with  every  device 
for  comfort  and  safety — wireless,  bilge 
keels,  submarine  bells,  etc. — 7  days  at 
sea.  5  days  in  port ;  the  ship  is  your 
hotel.  No  transfers.  Splendid  cuisine. 
Orchestra.  Sea  Sports.  This  cruise  will 
be  one  of  the  most  novel  and  delightful 
experiences  of  your  life. 

Reduced  ratea  for  superior  accommodations 
during  September  and  October 

BOWRING   &    CO..   17  Battery  Place,    N.  Y. 


Bowring  &  Co.,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York:- 

descriptive  of  all  expense  tours  to  Foreign  America. 

Name Address . 


-Please  send  me  illustrated  booklet  11, 


SC  HOOLS 


A   school    where    girls    learn 

self-ril  ance.      23   miles  from 

Bobion.      Exten*;i\  e   grounds 

— modern    buildings. 


ABBOT     ACADEMY 

Andover,  Massachusetts 
Miss  BERTHA  BAILEY,   Principal 


C  o  1 1  e  gr  e    Certificate    Privi- 
leges.      General  Course  with 

Household  Science. 

Founded  1828. 


S^ 


Bradford  Academy 

BRADFORD.  MASS.       112th  Year 

Thirtj-  miles  from  Boston,  in  the  beautiful  Merrl- 
iiiac  Valley.  Extensive  grounds  and  mofiern 
equipment.  Certificate  admits  to  leading  colleges. 
General  course  of  five  years  and  two  years' 
course  for  High  School  graduates.  Address 
Miss  LAURA  A.  KNOTT,  A.  M.,  Principal    -^ 


lor  Young 
Women 


^n^Sl' 
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LONG  ISLAND'S 

Seashore,  Bays,  Lakes,  Woods  and  Hills 


"LONG  ISLAND 

and 
REAL  LIFE  " 

A  new  book  with  hundreds  of 
pictures  of  Long  Island  resorts, 
and  descriptive  matter  covering 
the  summer  pleasures,  free  at 
ticket  offices.  170  Bw.iv.  Fifth 
Avenue  Build-ng  (Arcade),  or 
mailed  upon  receipt  of  ten  cents 
ItytheCeneial  l*dsseni^er  Agent. 
Lous  Island  R.  R..  Pennsylva- 
nia Station,  N.  Y.  City. 


The  greatest  variety  of  natural  attractions. 

Hundreds  of  resorts  equal  to  the  best  in  the 
country. 

Miles  and  miles  of  clean,  white  sandy  beeches, 
cooled  by  the  tonic  laden  sea  breezes,  and  giving  all 
the  benefits  of  an  ocean  voyage  without  the  dis- 
comforts. 

Cool  woods  in  the  hilly  north  shore  section  slop- 
ing to  the  waters  of   Long  Island  Sound  and  bays. 

To  accommodate  week-end  travel  an  all-parlor  car 
express  train  runs  to  the  east  end  resorts  on  Fridays, 
returning  Monday  morning.  Trains  leave  Pennsylvania 
Station,  N.  Y.,  also  from  Brooklyn. 


SCHOOLS 


Massachusetts 

EPISCOPAL  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

For  catalogue  acidress  DEAN    HODGES 

SCHOOL    INFORMATION 

pOpP*  Catalogs  of  all  Boarding  Schools  (or  mmfO  in  U.  S. 
*  ^^^  Experts  advice  free.  \\"ant  for  girls  or  bo\s^  Main- 
tained for  all  schools.    li>-iu  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS'  ASSOCIATION 

1042  Times  BIdg,,  New  York,  or  1542  Masonio  Temcle,  Chicago 

The  Phillips  Exeter  Academy 

Unusual  opporiunitics  for  boys  o(  exception.i'  character  and 
ability.  13Sih  year  opens  Sept.  15ih,  1915.  The  Phillips  Exeler 
Academy,  Lewis  Perry,  Priocnial,  Eseter,  New  Hampshire. 

COLGATE  UNIVERSITY 

HAMILTON,  NEW  YORK 
ELMER  BtlRRITT  BRYAN,  LL.D.,  President 

Standards  High.     Expenses  Moderate 
Ninety-Seventh  year  opens  September  23,  1915 

For  information,  apply  to 
MELBOURNE  S.  READ.  Vice-President 

Columbia  Grammar  School 

Founded   1764 

93rd  Street  and  Central  Park  West 

Specially  devoted  to  preparation  for  all  Colleges. 
Business  Course — Primary  and  Outing  Classes 
for  Younger  Boys.  Fireproof  Building — Labora- 
tories— Gymnasium — Play    Grounds. 

B.   H.  Campbell,  Headmaster 
Send  for  Catalogue.         Teleplioiie  3787  Riverside, 


SCHOOLS 


Kxperienced  teacher  desires  to  interest  parents  of  summer 
colony  in  \\ork  with  chiltlren,  6-10  years.  Naiure-stuth  ,  play- 
house, wood-craft,  reading.     Address  Box  S,  The  Independent. 


TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  THE 
LIBERAL  MINISTRY 

including  special  courses  to  meet  the  growing 
demand  for  Parisli  Assistants,  Sunday  School 
Directors,  Headvvorkers  of  Church  Settle- 
ments and  Club  Leaders.  Open  to  men  and 
women.  Modern,  iindogniatic,  scholarly,  prac- 
tical. Liberal  scholarship  provisions,  includ- 
ing TWO  SUMMER  SESSIONS  at  THP; 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO.  Traveling 
fellowship  yielding  $8io.  RELIGIOUS  ED- 
UCATION and  SOCIAL  SERVICE  INSTI- 
TUTES during  the  SUMMER  QUARTER 
open  to  special  students  with  scholarship  aid. 
Ajjply  to  F.  C.  SouTHWORTH,  President. 

MEADVILLE  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL, 
Meadville,    Pennsylvania. 


One  day  for  the  trip  to  Catalina  Island, 
cost  $2.75.  One  day  trip  to  Riverside  and! 
Redlands,  going  by  train  and  returning  by 
trolley,  including  drive  to  Smiley  Heights 
and  along  Magnolia  Avenue  (world  famed) 
in  Riverside ;  cost  $3. 

Fifteenth  Day.  Leave  Los  Angeles  in  the 
morning.  Arrive  SAN  DIEGO  or  CORO- 
NADO  BEACH  in  the  afternoon.  Hotels 
$1  up  per  day,  European  plan.  San  Diego- 
is  old  in  history.  She  is  also  favored  in  her 
location,  her  mountains,  her  climate.  Cor- 
onado,  should  you  prefer  to  stay  there,  is 
reached  via  trolley  and  ferry.  Hotel  $4  up 
per  day,  or  Tent  City  at  lower  rate.  Two 
days  must  be  given  to  the  Exposition.  The 
grounds,  the  buildings,  the  wonderful  open- 
air  orgau  where  daily  concerts  are  given, 
and  the  exhibits  all  interest  and  repay  one 
for  the  time  spent.  Spend  a  day  in  taking 
one  or  more  of  the  beautiful  drives. 

Nineteenth  Day.  Leave  San  Diego  at  noon. 
Arrive  LOS  ANGELES  in  the  afternoon 
and  connect  with  train  for  Santa  Barbara. 
Arrive  SANTA  BARBARA  in  the  even- 
ing. Hotels  $3  up  per  day,  American  plan. 
This  charming  city  resembles  Mentone  in 
France.  Several  restful  days  may  be  spent 
here.  Driving,  riding,  boating  and  bathing 
may  be  enjoyed.  There  are  also  fine  golf 
links  and  tennis  courts.  Di-ive  to  Miramar, 
a  flower-girded  cottage  settlement  located 
on  the  ocean  three  miles  from  the  city.  It 
can  also  be  reached  by  train.  Visit  the  Mis- 
sion, one  and  a  half  miles  from  the  center 
of  the  city.  It  can  be  reached  by  trolley.  It 
was  founded  in  1786  and  is  the  best  pre- 
served and  best  known  of  all  the  California 
missions.  The  garden  is  especially  fine  and 
the  view  from  the  belfry  unsurpassed. 

Twenty-second  Day.  Leave  Santa  Bar- 
bara in  the  morning.  Arrive  PASO  RO- 
BLES  HOT  SPRINGS  in  the  afternoon. 
Paso  Robles  Hot  Springs  Hotel,  $4  up  per 
day,  American  plan.  These  celebrated 
springs  were  known  and  used  by  the  In- 
dians before  California  history  began. 
They  are  on  El  Camino  Real,  the  royal  road 
of  Spanish  days,  at  the  foothills  of  the 
Santa  Lucia  Mountains  in  a  great  nat- 
ural park  of  live  oaks.  Drive  along  the 
royal  road  to  Mission  San  Miguel,  eight 
miles  from  the  springs.  It  is  one  of  the  old- 
est and  most  attractive  of  the  California 
missions.  There  are  many  other  drives  for 
the  roads  hei-e,  as  all  over  the  state,  are 
fine.  Horseback  riding  over  the  hills  and 
thru  the  valleys  is  one  of  the  chief  delights. 
If  you  prefer,  you  may  bowl,  play  golf  or 
tennis,  or  swim  in  an  immense  plunge. 

Twenty-third  Day.  Leave  Paso  Robles 
Hot  Springs  in  the  afternoon.  Arrive  DEL 
MONTE  in  the  evening.  Hotel  Del  Monte, 
$4  to  $6  per  day,  American  plan.  "The 
Riviera  of  America"  is  the  name  given  to 
the  peninsula  on  which  Del  Monte  is  lo- 
cated, an  ideal  region  having  the  broad  Pa- 
cific on  one  side,  the  blue  Bay  of  Monterey 
on  the  other,  and  the  rolling  hills  with  their 
forests  of  fragrant  pine  back  of  it.  This 
delightful  resort  is  situated  in  a  park  of 
125  acres,  which  for  beauty  is  worth  the 
trip  across  the  continent.  Take  the  famous 
seventeen-mile  drive.  You  will  be  interested 
in  the  grove  of  ancient  cypress.  Visit  Mon- 
terey, from  1770  to  1849  the  capital  of  Cal- 
ifornia. It  has  many  landmarks — old  adobe 
buildings  and  early  missions.  Then  drive 
three  miles  to  the  Carmel  Mission,  where 
lies  the  body  of  Father  Junipero  Serra. 
There  are  many  other  drives  here  if  time 
permits.  A  fine  golf  course  of  eighteen  holes, 
tennis  courts  in  perfect  condition,  a  bowling 
green  and  archery  provide  for  sports. 

Ttventy-fifth  Day.  Leave  Del  Monte  ia 
the  morning.  Arrive  SAN  FRANCISCO 
in  the  early  afternoon.  Hotels  from  $1  up 
per  day,  European  plan.  Several  days  must 
be  given  to  the  wonderful  Exposition.  The 
supei-b  location,  the  buildings,  the  flowers, 
the  exhibits  all  will  please.  There  are  many 
delightful  short  trips  to  nearby  places.  Yon 
will  get  a  good  idea  of  the  city  by  taking 
t^he  sight-seeing  car,  leaving  ferry  loop  at 
10  a.  m.  Cost  75-  cents.  A  three-hour  ride 
with  stop  at  the  Cliff  House  to  see  the 
beach,  the  Seal  Rocks  and  Golden  Gate. 

Take  one  day  for  the  trip  to  Mt.  Tamal- 
pais.  including  Muir  Woods  on  the  return 
journey.  Cost  $2.90.  Take  Sausalito  Ferry. 
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from  Ferry  Building  and  at  Sausalito 
change  to  electric  railway  to  Mill  Valley, 
a  pretty  town  nestled  in  a  canyon.  Trans- 
fer here  for  the  trip  to  the  summit  (2592 
feet),  which  is  made  over  the  "crookedest 
railroad  in  the  world."  The  views  are  im- 
pressive. Stop  here  long  enough  to  take  the 
walk  around  the  peak  and  then  have  lunch- 
eon at  the  tavern.  At  2  p.  m.  the  train 
leaves  for  Muir  Woods.  This  canyon  is  in 
an  absolutely  primeval  condition,  entirely 
covered  with  a  dense  forest  growth,  the 
redwood  predominating.  A  couple  of  hours 
-stop-over  is  given  to  see  the  Big  Trees  and 
San  Francisco  is  reached  about  5  p.  m. 

Another  day  visit  Berkeley  and  Oakland. 
This  is  over  the  Key  Trolley  Route  and 
the  boat  leaves  Ferry  Building  at  10  a.  m. 
It  covers  sixty-eight  miles  and  the  cost  is 
$1.  In  Berkeley  you  see  the  University  of 
California,  campus  and  recent  buildings, 
the  Greek  Theater,  Campanile  and  new 
library.  The  grounds  are  very  beautiful, 
having  many  live  oaks  which  are  very  an- 
cient, also  other  handsome  trees.  The  resi- 
dential section  is  passed  and  the  trip  to 
Oakland  takes  in  the  public  buildings. 
Lake  Merritt,  Oakland  Museum,  charming 
grounds. 

Take  a  trip  to  San  Jose  and  Lick  Ob- 
servatory. San  Jose,  the  "Orchard  City"  of 
California,  in  the  beautiful  Santa  Clara 
Valley.  The  Lick  Observatory  on  Mt.  Ham- 
ilton is  reached  by  stage  or  automobile  from 
San  Jose.  Or,  if  you  prefer,  you  may  make 
OAKLAND  headquarters.  Hotels  $1..50  up 
per  day,  European  plan.  It  is  across  the 
bay  and  it  takes  but  twenty-five  minutes  by 
train  and  boat  to  reach  San  Francisco.  The 
drives  about  here  are  many  and  the  scenery 
charming.  All  sections  of  the  state  are  ac- 
cessible. There  are  many  beautiful  parks  in 
and  about  the  city. 

Thirty-third  Day.  Leave  San  Francisco 
in  the  evening. 

Thirty- fifth  Day.  Arrive  PORTLAND  in 
the  morning.  Hotels  $1.50  up  per  day.  The 
"City  of  Roses"  is  noted  for  its  scenic 
beauty.  It  is  located  in  the  valley  of  the 
Willamette,  protected  on  the  west  from  the 
sea  by  the  Coast  Range  Mountains,  and 
with  beautiful  snow-capped  Mt.  Hood  on 
the  east.  Trolleys  run  in  every  direction 
and  a  couple  of  days  may  be  pleasantly 
spent  in  taking  various  trips,  also  in  see- 
ing the  parks  and  public  buildings.  Take 
one  day  for  the  trip  to  Mt.  Hood.  Leave 
10  a.  m.  by  rail  to  Hood  River,  then  by 
automobile  to  Hood  River  Lodge,  which  is 
reached  at  2  p.  m.  Returning  leave  Mt. 
Hood  River  Lodge  at  3  :30  p.  m.  Arrive  in 
Portland  7  :15  p.  m.  The  outlook  from  the 
Lodge  is  unsurpassed  in  scenic  grandeur. 
Cost  of  the  trip,  $8. 

Thirty-eighth  Day.  Leave  Portland  in  the 
morning.  Arrive  SEATTLE  in  the  after- 
noon. Hotels  $1  up  per  day,  European  plan. 
There  is  much  to  interest  one  in  this  city, 
with  its  fine  location  on  a  series  of  ter- 
races rising  from  the  shores  of  Puget  Sound. 
The  higher  parts  of  the  city  command  fine 
views  of  the  Olympic  Mountains  with  their 
snow-capped  peaks.  Two  lakes  are  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  city,  making  it  unique 
and  adding  much  to  the  beauty  of  the 
drives.  The  Totem  Pole  in  Pioneer  Square 
is  interesting.  It  was  brought  from  Alaska 
and  is  a  good  example  of  its  kind.  The  first 
morning  take  the  Seeing-Seattle  car.  It 
wUl  give  you  a  good  idea  of  the  city  and 
show  you  all  the  principal  points  of  inter- 
est. You  may  also  enjoy  a  trip  to  the  U.  S. 
Navy  Yard,  reached  by  steamer.  Leave  at 
7 :20  in  the  morning  for  a  trip  to  Mt. 
Ranier-Tacoma.  The  train  arrives  at  Ash- 
forth  at  11 :  45.  where  change  is  made  for 
auto.  Thence  over  a  splendid  road  which 
winds  thru  Succotask  Valley  and  penetrates 
the  forest,  crossing  many  well  constructed 
bridges  over  deep  ravines ;  along  the  sides 
of  canyons  and  curving  about  the  base  of 
mighty  peaks  until  National  Park  Inn  is 
reached.  Cost  of  trip  to  Inn  and  return. 
$6.50. 

FIRST  ROUTE 

Forty-first  Day.  Leave  Seattle  in  the 
evening    (Great   Northern   Railway). 

Forty-second  Day.  Arrive  GLACIER 
PARK  in  the  evening.  Five  days  may  be 


HUDSON  RIVER  DAY  LINE 

The  Most  Cheurming  Inland  Water  Trip  on  the  American  Continent 

PALATIAL     STEEL     STEAMERS 

p — , 


"Washington  Irving" 

"Hendrick  Hudson" 

"Albany" 


■f^    "Robert  Fulton" 
"Mary  PoweU" 


Leave  New  York,  Desbrosses  Street.  .8.40  .\.  M.     Leave   W.    129th   Street 9.20  .\.  M. 

Leave   New   York,    W.   42d   Street 9.00  A.M.     i>(>uth    Bound,     Leave    Albany 8.30  A.M. 

Service  closes  from  New   York,    Nov.   1:   from   Albany,    Nov.    2. 
ALL  SERVICE   DAILY    EXCEPT   SUNDAY. 
Landings — Yonkers,   West   Point,    Newburgh,    Poughkeepsie,  Kingston  Point,  Catskill  and  Hudson. 
DIRECT  CONNECTING  TRAINS  ON  WHARVES   FOR   ALL  POINTS  IN  CATSKILLS. 

SARATOGA.   AND  LAKE  GEORGE.    WITH  EASY   CONNECTIONS.     TICKETS  SOLD  AND 
BAGGAGE    CHECKED    FOR    ALL    PRINCIPAL   POINTS,   EAST.   NORTH  AND  WEST. 

TICKETS   VIA   "DAY   LINE"    ON   SALE   AT   ALL  OFFICES. 
See  Time  Tables  for  Ideal  One  Day  and  One-Half  Day  Outings  from  New  York. 
Tickets  reading  via  New   York  Central  or  West    Shore   Railroads.    I)etween    New    York    and    Al- 
bany are  accepted  on  the  Day  Line  Steamers  without   extra   charge. 
SEND    4    CENTS    FOR    SUMMER    LITERATURE. 
F.   B.   HIBBARD.    GEN.    PASS.    AGENT.  DESBROSSES  STREET   PIER.   NEW  YORK  CITY 

ANNOUNCEME.NT — "Marv  Powell"  or  "Albanv"  (Kingston  boat)  service  opens  June  1,  leaving 
Desbrosses  Street  1.45  P.  M.:  W.  42d  Street,  2.00  P.  M. ;  W.  129th  Street.  2.20  P.  M.  On  June 
19  the  Day  Line  Steamer  •Robert  Fulton"  will  resume  the  .Special  Service  to  Poughkeepsie 
and  return,  leaving  New  York  landings  one  hour  later  than  the  regular  morning  boat;  making 
a  triple  service  to  Poughkeepsie  and  intermediate  landings.     See  Time  Tables. 


Up  in 
Smoke 


Those  worries 
that  seemed  so 
large  to  you  in 
the  rush  of  the 
city  vanish  in 
the  camp-fire's 
smoke  in  North- 
ern New^  York's 
zestful  air. 
There's  a  deUghtful  escape  for  you  from 
the  city's  care   if   you   travel  over  the 

Delaware  &   Hudson 

LINES 

Whether  it's  Lake  Champlain,  with  its 
historical  associations,  beautiful  Lake 
George  or  the  charm  of  the  Adirondacks 
you  seek  there's  no  more  comfortable 
way  of  getting  there  than  that  offered 
by  the  dependable  D.  &  H. 

"A  Summer  Paradise"  is  a  book  full 
of  useful  facts  set  out  in  absorbing 
manner.    Send  6  cents  for  it  today 

M.  J.  POWERS,  G.  P.  A. 

Albzuiy,  N.  Y. 

New    York  City  Information 
Burmau,  1354  Broadway 


BROWN  UNIVERSITY 

COURSES  IN  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

Training- of  Directors  of  Religions  Education.  Lay  Assist- 
ants of  Pastors  Teachers  of  the  llibte,  and  other  Leaders  in 
Religious  \\\»rk. 

Cooperation  with  Religious  Organizations  of  the  City  and 
Slate  for  practical  training. 

Special  Two-Year  Course;    Courses  for  regul.ir,   graduate 
and  undergraduate  students.     For  information,  address 
Professor  Henry  Thatcher  Fowler,   Providence,  R.  I. 


rtr^iW^ 


RITING  THE  PHOTOPLAY 


A  practical  course  of  twenty  lessons  in  the 

technique  of  r  .d  ;-'» -'^fiay,  tn^.it  I't    \rthur  L<r«a9.  i^liior, 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Hr.Ueds  Department  103,  Sprin^ield,  IMass. 


Rogers  Hall  School 


For 

Girls 


38  minutes  from  Boston        Faces  Rogers  Fort  Hill  Park 

Thorough  preparation  for  college.  Advanced  courses  for  graduates  ol 

high  schools.     Domestic  science.  Handicrafts,  Music,  An.     Large 

grounds  tor  outdoor  sports.     Experienced  instructors  in   charge  of 

all  athletics      New  C)  mnasium  and  Swimming  f-ool.   For  catalogue 

)  address      Mtjs  qLIVE  S.  PARSONS.  Principal.  Lowell.  Mass. 


Quebec 
Central 
Railway 

The  only  line  operating  through  Pull- 
man Sleeping  Cars  between 

New  York  and  Quebec 

and 

Boston  and  Quebec 

and 
through  Pullman  Parlor  Cars  between 

Portland,  The  White  Moun- 
tains and  Quebec 

Dining  or  buffet  car  service  on  all  trains. 


For  full  information,  time-tables,  etc., 
apply  to  any  Tourist  Ticket  Office,  or  to 

E.   O.   GRUNDY,   Gen.  Pass.   Agent, 
Sherbrooke,  Que. 

P.   R.   XEILL.  T.   P.   A. 

Room    lO.S,   Xortli    Sta.,    Rosto.v.    Mass. 
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Better  Cigars 


Less  Money 


My  rare   Havanas — 
unpurchasable  in  any  store 

—  cost  you  half  what  they 
sliould  because  you  and  I  deal 
together  personally.  The 
dealer's   profit    goes   to    you. 

Yet  you  get  that  same  deliglit- 
ful  cigar  I  myself  have  smoked 
for  over  40  years.  Today  12,000 
discriminating  smokers  say  I 
am  a   full-fledged  connoisseur. 

I'm  Hard  to  Please 

This  business  was  started  by  my 
friends  who  used  to  depend  on  me  to 
divide  up  my  private  stock.  The 
circle  grew.  Before  long  I  kept  a 
friend  in  Cuba  busy  selecting  only 
the  finest  tobacco. 

Today  I  command  the  choicest 
plants  grown  in  the  mountainous 
Vuclta  district — noted  for  its  most 
expensive  tobacco.  I  sold  over 
2,000,000  cigars  last  year. 

Since  I  pay  no  salesmen's  salaries 
or  expenses,  I  can  afford  to  sell  my 
private  monogram  J.  R.  W.  panatela 
for  $5.00  per  hundred,  $2.60  lor  fifty; 
charges  prepaid.  That's  not  far 
from  cost. 

Decide  for  Yourself 

Once  you  smoke  a  few  of  my  cigars 
— so  mild  and  sweet — you'll  want 
more.  Not  merely  because  you  save 
30  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent.,  but 
because  they  measure  up  to  your  most 
critical  standards.  Becau«* 
they  are  all  uniformly 
enjoyable. 


r\ 
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J.  ROGERS  WARNER 

971  Lockwood  Bldg.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


E.vact  Size 


A  Vacation  Companion 

HE  HANDBOOK 
OF  NATURE-STUDY 

By 

ANNA  BOTSFORD  COMSTOCK 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 

This  is  the  achieve- 
ment of  fifteen  years' 
'work  in  the  successful 
training  of  students  and 
teachers  in  the  proper 
methods  of  presenting  Nature-Study,  and  the 
correlating  of  health,  geography,  arithmetic, 
drawing,  and  language  work  with  Nature- 
Study. 

The  Handbook  of  Nature-Study  is  an  in- 
spiration to  the  trained  and  untrained  teache:-. 
In  its  234  stories  and  lessons  is  given  the 
answer  to  that  query  "What,  Where  and 
Why"   of  the  Nature  student. 

The  adaptability  and  value  of  this  book  is 
shown  by  its  wide  distribution.  It  is  used  in 
thousands  of  rural,  city  and  normal  schools, 
colleges,  and  homes  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

900   pages,    1,000  illustrations. 
Round    in    one    volume    $3.25     Postpaid  $3.65 
Bound   in   two  volumes  $4.00     Postpaid  $4.30 
For    sale   at   your    book    dealer    or    shipped 
direct  ifom 

The  Gomstock  Publishing;  Company 

Dept.    I,    Ithaca,   N.   Y. 


delightfully    spent   in   seeing   the   beauty   of 
Glacier  National   Park. 

Forty-eighth  Day.  Leave  Glacier  Nation- 
al Park  in   the  evening. 

Fiftieth  Day.  Arrive  Chicago  in  the  even- 
ing. Leave  Chicago  in  the  evening. 

Fifty-first  Day.  Arrive  New  York  in  the 
evening. 

SECOND  ROUTE 

Forty-first  Day.  Leave  Seattle  in  the 
afternoon. 

Forty-third  Day.  Arrive  YELLOW- 
STOXE  PARK  in  the  morning.  Spend  five 
days  for  the  trip  thru  the  Park. 

Forty-eiyhth  Day.  TiCave  Yellowstone  in 
the  evening. 

Fiftieth  Day.  Arrive  Chicago  in  the  even- 
ing. Leave   Chicago   in   the  evening. 

Fifty-first  Day.  Arrive  New  York  in  the 
evening. 

THIRD   ROUTE 

Forty-first  Day.  Leave  Seattle  in  the 
afternoon. 

Forty-second  Day.  Arrive  GLACIER  in 
the  afternoon.  Spend  one  day  here.  Glacier 
House  at  station,  $4  up  per  day.  American 
plan.  Walk  to  the  Great  Glacier  and  take 
the  trail  to  Lake  Marion. 

Forty-third  Day.  Leave  Glacier  in  the 
afternoon.  Arrive  FIELD  in  about  four 
hours.  Mt.  Stephen  House,  located  at  sta- 
tion, rates  $4  up  per  day.  During  the  day 
.■^ilfent  here  visit  Emerald  Lake  in  the  beau- 
tiful Yoho  Valley. 

Forty-fourth  Day.  Leave  Field  in  the 
evening.  Arrive  LAKE  LOVI^E  in  about 
one  and  one-half  hours.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  lakes  in  the  world,  surpass- 
ing in  coloring  many  of  the  famous  Swiss 
l:ikes.  Chateau  Lake  Louise,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  station.  Rates  $4  up  per  day, 
American  plan.  Cost  from  station,  50  cents. 
Visit  the  lake  in  the  clouds.  Ride  the  trail 
to  Saddleback  Mountain.  Take  the  trip  to 
the  Valley  of  the  Ten  Peaks,  and  many 
others  eqimlly  interesting  may  be  visited 
at  costs  ranging  from  $1.50  to  $3. 

Forty-sixth  Day.  Leave  Lake  Louise  in 
the  evening.  Arrive  BANFF  in  an  hour 
and  a  quarter.  Banff  Spring  Hotel  rates  .$4 
up  per  day.  American  plan.  This  is  neat- 
station  ;  cost  to  reach  it,  25  cents.  Here 
you  will  be  interested  in  the  Hot  Suliihiir 
Springs  and  fresh  water  bathing  pools.  Yoti 
will  find  excellent  golf  links,  beautiful 
river  trips  and  wonderful  drives  and  rides 
among  the  mountains. 

Forty-set^enth  Day.  Leave  Banff  in  the 
evening. 

Forty-ninth  Day.  Arrive  5?T.  PAUL  in 
the  evening.  Leave  St.  Paul  in  the  evening. 

Fiftieth  Day.  Arrive  Chicago  in  the 
morning.  Leave  Chicago  in  the  afternoon. 

Fifty-first  Day.  Arrive  New  York  in  the 
evening. 

Cost  of  ticket  from  Neir  York  hack 

to  New  York,  either  route $116.30 

(Good  for   three  months) 

Berth    in    Pullman   from  New  York 

to  the  Coast $18.00 


BARBARIANS 

I  pause  beside  the  stream  and  hear 
The  waters  talking  all  the  way ; 

If  I  had  a  proper  ear 

I  could  tell  you  what  they  say. 

The  lovely  tree  against  the  sky. 
Which   the  first  sun  rests  upon. 

Has  a  message  for  my  eye, 
If  I  had  a  proper  one. 

On  the  heath  I  met  a  wind. 

It  whispered  to  me  as  I  stood; 
If  I  had  a  proper  mind 

I  could  answer,  so  I  could. 

I  am  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind. 

No  reply  can  I  invent 
When  a  stream,  a  tree,  a  wind 

Asks  am  I  intelligent. 

From    "Songs   from   the  Clay," 
bii   James    Stephens    (Macmillan) . 


DUTCH 

BULBS 


From 
Now 

Until  V 

July  1st  I 

-Not  1 

Later 

> 


•f 


Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissi, 
Crocus,  give,  for  a  small  out- 
lay of  time  and  money,  an 
abundance  of  flowers  in  the 
house  from  December  until 
Easter, and  in  the  garden, from 
earliest  spring  until  the  mid- 
dle of  May.  Bulbs  are 
I  grown  almost  exclusively 
-'  in  Holland,  in  enormous 
quantities,  and  sold  at  very  low  prices.  Usually 
they  cost  double  before  reaching  you. 

By  ordering  from  us  now  instead  of  waiting  until  Fall, 
you  make  a  large  saving,  get  a  superior  quality  o(  Bulbs  not 
usually  to  be  obtained  at  any  price  in  this  country,  and 
have  a  much  larger  list  of  varieties  to  select  from. 

Our  orders  are  selected  and  packed  in  Holland,  and 
are  shipped  to  our  customers  immediately  upon  their 
arrival  in  the  best  possible  condition. 

If  you  wish  to  take  advantage  of  our  very  low  prices, 
we  must  have  your  order  not  later  than  July  1st,  as 
we  import  Bulbs  to  order  only.  They  need  not  be  paid 
for  until  after  delivery,  nor  taken  if  not  satisfactory. 
(References  required  from  new  customers.)  For  prices 
on  smaller  qaantities  see  oar  import  price  list,  the  most 
comprehensive  catalogue  of  Bulbs  published,  may  be  had 
for  the  asking. 

A  FEW  PRICES  P 

Fine  Mi.xed  Hyacinths     -     - 
Fine  Mixed  Tulips       -     -     - 
Narcissus  Poeticus  Ornatus 
Double  Daffodils  ... 

Narcissus  Empress  (Monsters) 
Narcissus  Golden  Spur 
Spanish  Iris,  Splendid  Mixture 

ELLIOn  NURSERY,  369  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


if  100 

Per  SOO 

$2  90 

$14  00 

70 

3  25 

75 

3  50 

1  90 

8  75 

3  00 

13  50 

2  30 

10  00 

55 

2  00 

One  Color  lor 

They  come  in  Bun-    '^^       'M/^'  I  j  Roof:  Another 

dies  Ready  to  Lay  ^'  for  Side  Walls 

Wonderful  quality  uf  shingles  and  permanent  quality  of  earth  pisr- 
nientstnins.  Thev  insure  an  artistic  effect  unsurpassed  by  other 
ni.itcrials  lor  roof  aiul  side  walls. 

"CREO-DIPT"    ^^^"^s^H^NGLES 

17  Grades.     16,  IS.  24-inch.     30  Different  Colors. 

Save  muss,  waste  and  expense  of 
staining  on  the  job. 

Before  you  build  or  remodel  send  for 
our  book  of  "CREO-DIPT"  Homes. 

Names  of  your  architect  and  lumber 
dealer  appreciated. 

STANDARD  STAINED  SHINGLE  COMPANY 

Main  Office  an:1  Factory  : 
1032  Oliver  St. ,  No.  Tonawanda.  N.  Y. 
Factory  for  Western  Trade,  in  Chicago 


ALLEN'S  FOOT-EASE  DOES  IT 

When  your  shoes  pinch  or  your  corns  and 
bunions  ache  so  that  you  are  tired  all  over,  get 
Allen's  Foot-Ease,  the  standard  remedy  for  the 
last  25  years,  and  shake  it  into  your  shoes.  It 
will  take  the  sting  out  of  corns  and  bunions  and 
give  instant  relief  to  Tired.  Acliing,  Swollen, 
Tender  feet.  Sold  everywhere,  25c.  Don't  accept 
aitv  substitute.  Sample  sent  FREE.  Address 
Allen   S.   Olmsttd.  LeRoy,   N.   Y. 
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SUMMER  CAMPS  THAT 
TEACH 

The  summer  camp  foi-  boys  or  girls 
has  always  had  a  well-deserved  reputa- 
tion for  good,  wholesome  fun.  A  sugar- 
coated  pill  of  education  in  the  guise  of 
play  is  the  added  attraction  of  two 
camps  which  are  delightfully  different 
and  which  combine  with  the  beauty  of 
New  England  scenei-y  and  outdoor  life 
some  unusual  instruction.  At  "Oahe,"' 
a  camp  for  girls  in  New  Hampshire, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Charles  East- 
man, the  secrets  of  genuine  Indian 
woodcraft,  nature  lore  and  handicrafts 
are  taught  by  college-educated  Indians, 
who  are  trying  to  preserve  the  historic 
culture  of  their  race. 

And  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  is 
a  camp  for  boys  which  offers  vocational 
training  by  the  regular  college  instruc- 
tors, and  also  has  organized  athletics, 
hikes,  special  instruction  in  photog- 
raphy, surveying,  wireless  telegraphy, 
first  aid,  seed  testing,  and  military  drill, 
and  campfire  talks  by  prominent  men 
who  are  interested  in  boys'  work.  "To 
interest  the  boy  in  agriculture  and 
country  life"  is  its  primary  object,  and 
to  this  it  adds  three  other  aims:  "To 
impress  on  the  boy  his  responsibilities 
as  a  member  of  society;  to  teach  the 
boy  clean,  wholesome  sports,  recreation 
and  proper  spirit  in  competitive  con- 
tests; and  to  demonstrate  the  value  of 
a  boys'  camp  as  an  educational  factor." 


THE  VACATION  USE  OF 
PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 

Not  the  least  valuable  results  from 
the  use  of  books  taken  from  the  great 
Detroit  Public  Library  is  found  in  the 
extension  privilege  granted  during 
summer  vacations.  Beginning  officially, 
June  1,  and  in  some  cases  earlier,  and 
lasting  until  October  1,  patrons  are  per- 
mitted to  take  out  of  the  city  on  vaca- 
tion trips  as  many  volumes  as  they 
deem  necessary  or  desirable  for  their 
intended  reading.  Card  holders  may 
thus  take  books  for  all  summer  and 
carry  them  to  any  corner  of  the  world. 

Last  summer  books  were  carried  com- 
pletely around  the  world.  The  number 
thus  removed  from  the  library  on  vaca- 
tion tours  ran  up  well  into  the  thou- 
sands. And  the  greatest  point  is  that 
not  a  single  book  was  lost.  Exceptions 
to  the  rule  are  the  latest  fiction  and 
some  standard  technical  works  and  of 
course  standard  works  for  reference 
only.  Most  of  the  volumes  chosen  last 
year  treated  of  travel  and  standard  fic- 
tion, with  a  sprinkling  of  poetry  and 
essays.  The  summer  privilege  has  also 
been  extended  to  apply  to  those  families 
of  the  city  which  are  lucky  enough  to  be 
able  to  spend  their  winters  in  the  south. 

A  recently  originated  feature  of  the 
library  which  is  found  to  be  of  great 
value  is  the  collection  of  clippings  on 
current  civic  problems.  Within  three 
months  the  collection  has  assumed  such 
proportions  and  has  shown  itself  so  use- 
ful and  practical  as  an  aid  to  the  study 
of  current  questions  that  an  entire 
room  will  be  devoted  to  the  collection 
within  a  short  time. 


^^^^^ 


LIFE. 

ACCIDENT. 

H  EALTH , 

LIABILITY. 

WORKMEN'S 

COMPENSATION 

NSURANCE 


/Etna  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Hartford,        Conn. 


lAW 


BOOK 
FREE 


Keiid  our  80-page  book  before  enrolling  for  any  law  coarse. 

Tells  how  to  judge  claims  of  correspondence  schools,  and 
cxplainsthe  Amerleaa  Schoors  simple  method  oS  law  instruc- 
tion. Prepared  by  56  leg'al  authorities — 28  more  subjects  and 
30  more  authors  than  any  other  correspondence  law  course. 
13  volume  Law  Librarj',  60  Text  Books,  and  36  Case  Boolcs 
furnished  ever>'  student.  Send  for  vour  free  book  todav. 
AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 
I>«*pt.  251x,  I>roxel  Avomir  and  oSlh  Street,  rhicac-u.  F.  S.  A. 


THE  SHOREHAM 

SPRING  LAKE  BEACH,  NEW  JERSEY 

Modern  Hotel,  located  on  the  Lake, 
and  two  blocks  from  the  Ocean  and 
Bathing  Beach     : :   Open  May  27th. 


E.  E.  SPANGENBERG 


Proprietor 


CELEBRATE  THE  GLORIOUS  FOURTH  WITH 

Son  of  a  Gun 

Safe  and  sane  and   ABSOLUTELY    EXPLOSION  PROOF 

A  small   red  disc  emitting  from  three  to  five  hundred  re- 
ports, equivalent  to  a  number  of  packages  of  firecrackers. 
Best  sizes  are  packed  as  follows: 

Largest  size,  'I         At  $6.00  per  box. 

1  gross  in  a  box,         I         Origianl  packing. 

or  r        Expressage     pre- 

Medium  size,  paid  outside  New 

2  gross  in  a  box.       J         York. 

Order  early.     Please  remit  money  order  or 
chsck  for  $6.00  with  order  to 

EDW.  H.  WAGNER,  38b  Park  PI.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


BROOKLYN   RAPID   TRANSIT    COMPANY 

Xew  York.  May  24th,  191;.' 
The  Board  of  Directors  has  this  day  declared  a 
quarterly  dividend  of  One  and  one-half  per  centum 
(i>2%)  on  the  outstanding  capital  stock  of  this 
Company,  payable  on  July  ist,  191.S,  to  stockhold- 
ers of  record  at  the  close  of  business,  on  Wednes- 
day, June  9th,  1913.    J.  H.  Bennington,  Secretary. 
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UseaBlSSELL 

A  BISSELL'S  VACUUM  SWEEPER 
or  CLEANER  for  general  cleaning — the 
CYCO  BALL-BEARING  BISSELL'S 
CARPET  SWEEPER  for  everyday  sweep- 
ing. Such  a  combination  is  the  ideal  way 
to  manage  household  cleaning — the  scien- 
tific method  which  accomplishes  the  most 
with   least  effort. 

BISSELLS      VACUUM      MACHINES 

have  power  enough  to  really  clean,  plus  con- 
veniences no  others  afford  ;  light  and  smooth 
running  and  easily  handled ;  embody  ex- 
clusive features  which  the  ingenuity  born 
of  nearly  40  years'  experience  making  noth- 
ing but  carpet  sweepers  has  produced. 

Prices  are  $7.50  for  the  Vacuum  Cleaner 
(without  brush)  and  $9.00  for  the  Vacuum 
Sweeper  (with  brush).  Slightly  higher  in 
the  West,  South  and  in  Canada.  Carpet 
Sweepers  $2.75  to  $5.75.  Sold  by  dealers 
everywhere.     Booklet  on  request.  (biD 

BISSELL  CARPET  SWEEPER  CO. 

Largest    Exclusive    Manufacturers    of    Carpet 
Sweeping    Devices    in    the    World 

Dept.  59,  Gr&nd  Rapids,  Mich.  Made  in  Canada,  too 

UTAH  COPPER  COMPANY 
120  Broadway 

New  York,  May  28th,  1915. 
DIVIDEND  NO.  28. 
The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Utah  Copper 
Company  has  this  day  declared  the  28th  quarterly 
dividend,  One  Dollar  ($1.00)  per  share,  being  at 
the  rate  of  Ten  per  cent  (10%)  per  quarter  on 
par  value,  payable  Jvine  30th,  1915,  to  stockhold- 
ers of  record  at  the  close  of  business  on  June 
nth,  1915.  The  books  for  the  transfer  of  the 
stock   of   the   Company    will    remain    open. 

C.    K.    LIPMAN,   Asst.    Secretary 


Use  This  Coupon 

If  you  wish  to  have  assistance  in 
planning  your  Vacation.  Infor- 
mation will  gladly  be  furnished 
regarding  hotels,  large  and 
small,  trips  smd  tours,  by  land 
and  sea,  summer  camps  and  ail 
that  pertains  to  the  Vacation  Idea. 


!  The  Independent 

\  119   W.  40th  St.,  New  York 

Give  me  Information 


I 
f 

'  About. 
I 

I 


Name .  . . 
Address , 


OUR    INSECT    FRIENDS    AND 
ENEMIES 

To  say  that  the  annual  loss  to  the 
agriculture  of  this  country  thru  the 
depredations  of  insects  amounts  to 
about  seven  hundred  million  dollars 
may  be  sufficiently  truthful  so  far  as 
the  accuracy  of  the  estimate  is  con- 
cerned, but  does  not  mean  very  much. 
For  such  estimates  are  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  millions  of  tons  of 
grain  and  cabbag'e  and  cotton  destroyed 
by  the  insects  are  worth  as  many  dol- 
lars as  similar  quantities  of  materials 
that  escape  destruction  and  reach  the 
ultimate  consumer.  But  it  must  be  ob- 
vious that  if  we  could  eliminate  the  in- 
sects in  question  the  supply  of  agricul- 
tural products,  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
mand, would  produce  a  decided  lowering 
of  prices.  However,  there  is  a  real  loss, 
which  should  be  measured  in  terms  of 
commodities,  rather  than  in  terms  of 
dollars.  And  the  insects,  taking  the 
class  as  a  whole,  constitute  a  serious 
factor  in  determining'  the  cost  of  living, 
as  well  as  in  duration  of  life. 

An  excellent  account  of  the  relations 
between  human  beings  and  this  class  of 
animals  is  found  in  the  new  book  In- 
sects and  Man,  by  C.  A.  Ealand.  The 
book  is  sufficiently  technical  for  the  per- 
son who  needs  to  follow  up  for  details 
of  identification  and  application,  and  at 
the  same  time  quite  readable  and  inter- 
esting for  the  lay  person.  Insects  are 
treated  in  their  relation  to  plants 
and  in  relation  to  our  domestic  food 
animals.  The  chapters  on  beneficial 
insects,  household  insects  and  insect 
control  are  practically  useful,  the 
first  of  these  bringing  together  a 
mass  of  information  that  is  not  readily 
available.  At  the  present  time  civilized 
man  makes  direct  use  of  compara- 
tively few  insects — the  bee  for  honey, 
the  silk-moth  for  silk,  and  the  lac 
insect,  being  the  most  important.  But 
the  indirect  value  of  the  bees  as  pollen 
carriers  is  incalculable,  whereas  honey 
as  a  food  is  practically  negligible  in  our 
national  economy.  It  is  interesting  to 
learn  that  so  many  families  of  insects 
have  in  the  past  contributed  directly  to 
the  food  supply  of  various  races  of  man- 
kind— from  the  manna  insect  of  biblical 
times  to  the  larvje  of  bettles,  flies,  but- 
terflies and  moths,  the  adults  of  ants, 
termites,  and  the  eggs  of  water-beetles 
consumed  by  the  "natives"  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  to  the  present  time. 

Confining  themselves  to  the  relations 
of  insects  to  the  health  of  man  and  a 
few  of  his  domestic  animals — but  ex- 
tending the  word  entomology  to  include 
all  the  joint-legged  animals.  Professors 
Riley  and  Johannsen  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity have  prepared  a  very  useful 
HandbooJc  of  Medical  Eyitomology.  This 
work  is  much  more  comprehensive  than 
the  one  by  Ealand,  and  is  addrest  more 


directly  to  the  professional  student. 
There  are  detailed  descriptions  of  the 
structure  and  life  histories  of  the  im- 
portant species,  excellent  illustrations 
and  keys  of  value  for  specific  identifica- 
tion, and  historical  notes  on  the  growth 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  relations  de- 
scribed, making  it  a  valuable  reference 
book  for  schools  and  libraries. 

Insects  and  Man,  by  C.  A.  Ealand.  The  Century 
Co.   $3.,5n. 

Handbook  of  Medical  Entomology,  by  Wm.  A. 
Rilev  and  O.  A.  Johannsen.  Ithaca:  Comstock 
Publishing  Co.   $2. 

A  REAL  REFORM 

There  has  always  been  something 
comic  in  our  willingness  to  discuss  rad- 
ical changes  in  every  branch  of  labor 
save  that  of  the  houseworl.er,  but  here 
we  have  a  housekeeper  who  goes 
to  the  root  of  the  domestic  service 
problem  in  Wanted,  Young  Women 
to  Help  with  HouseworJc.  Like  most 
reformers,  C.  Helene  Barker  is  hard 
on  her  forerunners  who  have  failed 
to  see  the  essence  of  the  difficulty. 
We  plead  that  reforms  have  come  from 
the  workers,  not  the  employers — more 
shame  to  them — and  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  housekeeper  should  have  been 
more  just  and  wise  than  the  manufac- 
turer. Her  brother  learned  by  strikes 
and  is  still  learning.  Her  lessons  have 
come  from  unpleasantnesses  with  in- 
dividual employees  singularly  lacking  in 
a   sense   of  the   solidarity   of  workers. 

Housekeeping  is  one  of  the  individual- 
istic trades,  and  like  all  such  has  been 
slow  to  respond  to  the  new  sense  of  so- 
cial freedom  and  justice.  The  solution 
is  eight  hours'  work  a  day,  six  days  a 
week,  with  board  and  lodging  outside. 
This  puts  housework  on  precisely  the 
basis  of  other  employments.  The  argu- 
ments against  this  are  embedded  in 
habit.  The  arguments  for  it  appeal  to 
one's  sense  of  fair  play.  The  time 
schedules  for  households  of  one, 
two  or  more  helpers  are  not  theories, 
but  plans  tried  and  found  practicable, 
and  they  require  more  adjustment  in 
the  minds  of  both  employer  and  em- 
ployee than  in  household  habits.  This 
change  will  raise  the  status  of  the 
houseworker,  thus  attracting  a  better 
class  of  workers  and  so  making  for  the 
comfort  of  the  employer. 

Wanted,  Yovng  Women  to  Help  with  House- 
work, by  C.  Helene  Barker.  Moflfat,  Yard  &  Co.  $1. 

HUMAN  VALUES 

The  measurement  of  national  pros- 
perity in  terms  of  product  or  trade  bal- 
ance has  been  in  the  past  the  prevailing 
mode  of  checking  up  the  accusations 
and  reproaches  of  social  reformers, 
calamity  howlers  and  sentimentalists. 
But  from  time  to  time  a  thinker 
arises  who  is  sufficiently  na'ive  or 
sufficiently  shrewd  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion "What's  the  use?"  And  then 
we  are  compelled  to  go  back  to  first 
principles.    Readers   of    The    Independ- 
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LEADING  FICTION 

FOR  SUMMER  READING 


By  the  Author  of  "Big  Tremaine" 


(13th  Edition) 


MARY  MORELAND 


By  Marie  Van  Vorst 

A  dramatic  story  of  New  York  social  and  business  life, 
in  which  a  clever  \oung  woman,  possessed  of  high  ideals, 
meets  a  great  temptation — the  most  absorbing  novel  from 
this  author's  pen. 

Frontispiece  by  C.  H.  Taffs.    $1.35  net. 

A  Brand  New  Achievement 

THE  DOUBLE  TRAITOR 

By  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim 
An  amazing  story  of   the  dramatic  and  diplomatic  events  leading  up  to  the  European 
Frontispiece  by  Clarence  F.  Underwood.     $1.35  net. 

A  GIRL  OF  THE  BLUE  RIDGE 

By  Payne  Erskine,  Author  of  "The  Mountain  Girl" 
"The  author  has  succeeded  in  showing  what  life  in  the  mountains  is,  and  has  written  a  story  that  holds  the  atten- 
tion to  the  end." — New  York  Sun.  With  Frontispiece,    $1.35  net. 


War. 


The  Second  Blooming 

By  W.  L.  George 
A  searching  analysis  of  married  life  in  England  which 
is  "perhaps  the  biggest  piece  of  fiction  the  present  sea- 
son   has    known." — Frederic     Taber    Cooper     ("Book- 
fan").  8th  Edition.    $1.35  net. 


Amarilly  of  Clothes-line  Alley 

By  Belle  K.  Maniates 

This  cheery  story  of  a  girl  of  the  slums  is  "as  crisp 
and  sweet  as  a  Scotch  oatcake,  to  say  nothing  of  spark- 
ling with  native  humor." — Chicago  Herald. 

Frontispiece.    8th  Edition.    $1.00  net. 


THE  RIM  OF  THE  DESERT 

By  Ada  Woodruff  Anderson 

A  vigorous  story  of  Alaska  and  the  great  Northwest.      "Its   freshness   and   originality   make   it   well    worth   the 
reading."— /^(T'zw  York  Times.  ^th  Edition.     With  Frontispiece.     $1.35  net. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

"Help  for  the  troubled  hostess."  —  Chicago  News 

TABLE  SERVICE 

By  Lucy  G.  Allen 
"The  thousand  and  one  questions  regarding  well-ordered  table  service  that  so  often  perplex  have  been  answered. 
Everything  pertaining  to  correct  form  and  efficient  management  along  this  line  is  discussed  concisely  and  practically." 
—Mother's  Magazine.  Illustrated.     $1.25   net. 

MIND  AND  HEALTH  SERIES 

Edited  by  H.  Addington  Bruce 

A  series  of  medical  handbooks,  written  by  eminent  specialists  and  designed  to  present  the  results  of  recent  researcli 
^  and  clinical  experience  in  a  form  intelligible  to  the  lay  public  and  medical  profession. 

VOLUMES  NOW  READY  ARE: 

HUMAN  MOTIVES.    By  James  Jackson  Putxam,   M.D.,   Professor   Emeritus,   Diseases  of   the   Nervous 
System,  Harvard  University. 

A  study  in  the  psychology  and  philosophy  of  human  conduct. 

THE   MEANING   OF   DREAMS.      By  Isador  H.  Coriat.  M.D.,  First  Assistant  Visiting  Physician,  Nerv- 
ous Diseases,  Boston  City  Hospital. 

The  value  of  dreams  in  the  treatment  of  nervous  disorders. 

SLEEP  AND  SLEEPLESSNESS.     By  H.  Addington   Bruce,   A.M.,  Author  of  "Scientific  Mental  Heal- 
ing." etc. 

Contrasting  theories   of   sleep  are  here  presented.  i2mo.     Cloth.     Each  $1.00  net. 


Little,  Brown  C^  Co., 


Boston,  Mass. 
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THE  BEST  BOOKS  FOR  SUMMER  READING 


NOW  READY 


Winston   Churchill  *s 

New  Novel 


A  FAR  COUNTRY 

By  Winston  Churchill 

Author  of  "The  Inside  of  the  Cup" 

A  novel  of  remarkable  power  and  vision.  A  book  that  goes  deep 
into  modern  life  and  reveals  the  truth.  Written  with  even  greater 
daring  than  "The  Inside  of  the  Cup,"  Mr.  Churchill's  new  novel  is 
another   realistic  and  faithful  picture  of  contemporary  America. 

Illustrated.     $1.50 


Jack  London's  New  Novel 

THE  SCARLET  PLAGUE 

By  Jack  London 

A  romance  of  the  future  in  which 
Jack  London  records  the  strange 
events  of  the  year  2000  after  the 
Great  Plague  had  swept  over  the 
world.  Illustrated.     $1.00 


Arthur  Stringer's  New  Novel 

THE  HAND  OF  PERIL 

By  Arthur  Stringer 

A  real  detective  story  with  a  plot 
tliat  will  hold  your  interest  from  the 
first  to  the  last  page,  written  by  a 
master  of  this  type  of  fiction. 

Illustrated.     $1.35 


Eden  Phillpotts's  New  Novel  

BRUNEL'S  TOWER 

By  Eden  Phillpotts 

"Magnificently  written.    .   .   .   The  daily  bread  of  life  is  in  this  book.    .    . 
Absorbingly  interesting.     ...     A  book  for  which  to  be  frankly  grateful. "- 
A^.  y.  Times. 

"Filled  to  its  depths  with  reflections   upon   life   that   are  very  near   to   life 


itself." — Boston  Transcript. 

z=^^^=^^^==  The  Best  New  Poetry ; 

James  Stcpliois's  Nczi;  Volume 

SONGS  FROM  THE  CLAY 

By  James  Stephens 

Author  of  "Tlie  Crock  of  Gold  "  etc. 

"Written  with  a  far-soaring  imag- 
ination,  a    whimsical    Inimor 
free    from    sentimentality    and    cant 
a   book   to   be   possessed." — 
Chicago  Post.  $1.00 


$1.50 


Mr.  Tagore's  New  Volume 

SONGS  OF  KABIR 

By  Rabindranath  Tagore 

Nobel  Prizeman  in  Literature,  1913. 
"Everyone  who  is  sensitive  to 
poetry  that  is  clear  and  simple  and 
full  of  beauty  will  read  this  strikin;' 
translation  with  interest  and  witii 
heart  quickening." — A''.  }'.  Times. 

$1.25 


"The  greatest  American  poetry  since   Whitman's." — William  Marion  Reedy. 

SPOON  RIVER  ANTHOLOGY 

By  Edgeu*  Lee  Masters 

"The  first  successful  novel  in  verse  we  have  had  in  American  literature 
.  .  .  brings  more  characters  into  its  pages  than  have  ever  been  brought  into 
an  American  novel  before.     ...    A  Comedie  Huinaine."  — Boston  Transcript. 

$1.25 

—  The  Best  New  Books  on  Current  Topics  — 


RUSSIA  AND  THE  WORLD 

By  Stephen  Graham 

Author   of    "With    Russian    Pilgrims 
to  Jerusalem." 

A  book  that  reveals  and  interprets 
modern  Russia  for  Western  minds, 
written  by  one  who  has  lived  long  in 
the  country  and  caught  the  spirit  of 
Illustrated.     $2.00 


AMERICA  AND  HER  PROBLEMS 

By  Paul  Benjamin  d'Estournelles  de  Constant 

Senator  of  the  French  Republic,  etc. 

A  penetrating  discussion  of  our 
national  and  international  problems 
as  seen  by  a  statesman  of  rare  genius 
and  a  keen  observer  of  governmental 
affairs.  $2.00 


its  people. 

— THE  JAPANESE  PROBLEM  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES — 

By  H.  A.  Miliis 

.A.  frank  and  highly  interesting  discussion  of  an  important  question;  the 
result  of  a  special  investigation  and  study  of  the  actual  conditions  in  Califor- 
nia, considering  immigration  and  the  treatment  of   established  Japanese. 

$1.50 


Published  at 

64-66  5th  Ave.. 

N.  Y. 


The  Macmillan  Company 


On  sale 

at  all 

bookstores 


ent  will  recall  the  refreshing  essays 
by  James  MacKaye  that  have  ap- 
peared in  its  pages  and  that  have  chal- 
lenged us  to  justify  our  faith  in  things 
— or  in  man,  as  the  case  might  be.  In 
a  series  of  lectures  delivered  at  Har- 
vard University  some  six  years  ago  and 
now  reprinted  in  book  form,  this  en- 
gineer applies  his  direct  thought  to  the 
question  of  the  goal  of  human  striving. 
He  compares  the  utilitarian  and  scien- 
tific approach  to  the  problem  with  the 
intuitional  and  ideological,  and  con- 
cludes, as  w^e  should  have  expected,  in 
favor  of  the  former.  Human  happiness 
is  the  most  interesting  thing  in  the 
world,  and  the  happiness  of  nations 
should  be  the  aim  of  statesmen  and 
leaders.  Mr.  MacKaye  is  therefore  one 
of  those  moderns  who  would  substitute 
"political  engineers"  and  inventors  for 
diplomats  and  politicians  and  bosses 
and  wire-pullers. 

Wealth  is  to  be  considered  as  a  means 
to  welfare,  and  not  an  end  in  itself.  In- 
crease of  production  is  practically  within 
our  control.  A  more  serious  problem  for 
the  political  engineer  is  the  increase  of 
consumption-efficiency,  which  involves 
the  question  of  adequate  distribution. 
The  distribution  of  fertilizer  is  as 
important  a  factor  in  farm  management 
as  adequate  quantity.  We  are  producing 
enough  wealth  to  give  us  a  high  aver- 
age "per-capita"  happiness;  but  we  have 
not  learned  to  put  it  where  it  will  do 
the  most  good. 

An  entirely  different  approach  to  the 
economic  problem  is  that  found  in  the 
seventeenth  volume  of  the  Hart,  Schaff- 
ner  &  Marx  Prize  Essays.  In  this  Mr. 
G.  P.  Watkins  treats  most  learnedly  and 
abstrusely  of  the  theory  of  economic 
value,  pointing  out — with  the  aid  of 
diagrams  and  mathematical  formulje — 
the  variations  in  and  the  species  of  util- 
ity. In  the  last  quarter  of  the  book  the 
reader  begins  to  gather  some  sugges- 
tions that  these  theoretical  problems 
may  have  some  practical  relations  to 
life.  The  chapter  on  multiple  utility  is 
perhaps  the  most  suggestive,  and  shows 
evidence  of  original  thinking  more  than 
any  of  the  others. 

Both  of  these  books,  so  radically  dif- 
ferent in  method  and  immediate  aims, 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  however  ef- 
ficient the  managers  of  affairs  economic 
may  have  been  in  increasing  production, 
they  have  made  a  miserable  failure  of 
the  lives  that  have  been  dependent  upon 
their  management. 

The  Happivess  of  Nations,  by  James  MacKaye. 
B.   W.   Huebsch.   S  1.2.5. 

Welfare  as  an  Econotvic  Quantity,  by  G.  P. 
Watkins.  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.  $1.50. 

OS  THE  WAY  TO   SAN  FRANCISCO 

Enos  R.  Mills  has  lived  and  climbed 
much  in  The  Rocky  Mountain  Wonderland 
of  Colorado  and  has  had  all  sorts  of  ad- 
ventures among  its  peaks  and  encounters 
with  its  four-footed  denizens.  His  book  is 
illustrated  by  especinlly  good  photographs 
of  a  region  it  were  a  shame  to  pass  by  even 
on  one's  way  to  the  Rockies  of  California. 

Houghton.    $1.75. 

A  BOOK  OF  A  THOUSAND  PICTURES 

With  pictures  of  birds  in  all  their  natural 
colors,  several  hundred  pen  drawings,  and 
photographs  of  nests  and  eggs.  The  Bicd 
Book,  by  Chester  A.  Reed,  is  a  valuable  ac- 
quisition to  any  nature  library,  and  an  ad- 
mirably  arranged   text-book   and  guide   for 
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the  bird  student,  broad  in  scope,  accurate 
in  description,  and  convenient  for  refer- 
ence ;  a  bird  encyclopedia  packed  into  472 
pages  with  an  index  covering  more  than 
two  thousand  subjects. 

Doubleday,  Page,  J3. 

LOCAL  TRADITIONS 

Such  books  as  Stories  of  Old  Kentucky, 
by  Martha  Grassham  Purcell,  have  a  prac- 
tical and  especial  value  in  America.  Each 
state  has  such  picturesque  tales  of  its  early 
days.  These  should  be  the  inheritance  of 
all  its  children,  and  some  pains  to  this  end 
is  needful  since  many  of  the  children  are 
Americans  in  the  making,  whose  familiar 
household  talk  is  no  link  between  the  pres- 
ent they  see  and  the  past  from  which  it 
grew. 

Am.  Book  Co.  66  cenU. 

THE   ARTIST   OF    THE   COUNTRY    SIDE 

I>andscape  gardening  is  the  imitation  of 
nature  and  her  revelations.  This  is  the 
theme  about  which  Samuel  Parsons  in 
The  Art  of  Landscape  Architecture  gathers 
many  problems  and  solutions,  many  cau- 
tions, precepts,  and  fundamental  rules  for 
the  outdoor  decorator.  Both  a  history  and 
a  text-book,  covering  many  ages  and  coun- 
tries and  citing  more  than  a  hundred  au- 
thorities, its  illustrations,  taken  from  the 
Orient  and  Europe,  make  the  book  itself 
a  work  of  art. 

Putnam's.  $3.50. 

FOR  DEFT  FINGERS 

When  Mother  Lets  Us  Make  Toys  is  the 
twelfth  of  a  clever  series  of  books  on  occu- 
pations for  children.  With  such  cheap  ma- 
terials as  boxes,  spools,  button  molds,  and 
wire,  G.  EUenwood  Rice  shows  how  to  con- 
struct all  sorts  of  things,  from  rocking 
horses  to  lawn  mowers.  With  this  series 
surely  no  mother  need  dread  even  several 

rainy  days. 

Moffat,  Yard.   75  cents. 

BUILDING  THE  FARM 

EflBciency.  economy  and  utility  in  the 
various  lines  of  farm  construction  is  the 
theme  which  R.  P.  Clarkson  discusses  iu 
Practical  Talks  on  Farm  Engineering.  His 
style  is  simple  and  straightforward,  and 
aiiy  one  can  understand  and  follow  the  di- 
rections which  he  gives.  Some  of  the  topics 
covered  are  farm  buildings,  sanitation, 
drainage  and  irrigation,  farm  power,  and 
the  care  and  use  of  farm  tools. 

Doubleday,   Page.   SI, 

COMFORT   ON  THE  FARM 

If  anything  will  keep  the  boy  on  the 
farm  and  tempt  the  city  man  thither  it  is 
such  possibilities  of  the  ingenious  use  of 
natural  forces  as  is  explained  in  Elec- 
tricity for  the  Farm.  F.  I.  Anderson  has 
written  no  fairy  tale,  however,  but  a  prac- 
tical guide  for  setting  the  nearby  brook  to 
whirling  the  windmill,  turning  the  farm 
machinery  and  lighting  the  house. 

Macmillan.  $1.26. 

OUT -DOOR  PLAYS 

In  Plays  for  Pioneers,  by  Constance 
D'Arcy  Mackay,  are  five  well-arranged 
pageant-plays  for  local  festivities.  "The 
Fountain  of  Youth"  tells  of  the  discovery 
of  Florida ;  "May  Day"  of  Puritan  New 
England ;  "The  Vanishing  Race"  and  "The 
Passing  of  Hiawatha"  of  Indian  lore : 
and  "Dame  Greel  o'  Portland  Town"  of 
Revolutionary  times.  Practical  suggestions 
for  costumes  and  setting  accompany  these 
plays. 

Harper.  $1. 

A  FRIEND  IN  NEED 

Indoor  Games  for  Ankward  Moments 
may  serve  to  tide  over  the  hostess  whose 
experience  is  limited  or  whose  ingenuity  is 
slight.  It  contains  directions  for  all  sorts 
of  informal  games,  tricks  and  competitions, 
both  old  and  new,  which  have  been  collected 
by  Riith  Blakely. 

Hearst.   $1. 

A  MODERN  CINDERELLA 

A  charming  little  story  of  two  girls,  with 
the  necessary  complication  of  at  least  one 
man.  is  Diantha.  by  .Juliet  Wilbor  Tomp- 
kins. The  contrast  between  "good,  old  Di" 
and    her    "spoiled    beauty"    sister    is    well 


EFFICIENCY 


Necessitates  Knowledge 

How  Will  YOU  Meet  This  Demand? 

SECURE  THE  BEST  ENCYCLOPEDIA 

One  of  recent  information,  alphabetical  arrangement,  comprehen- 
siveness in  number  and  treatment  of  subjects;  authority,  concise- 
ness and  interest  of  statement;  fair  treatment  of  disputed  topics; 
impartial  handling  of  national  and  international  affairs;  briefly, 
an  encyclopaedia  which  will  quickly  and  accurately  answer  every 
question  arising  in  your  work,  reading  or  conversation. 

LATENESS  INDISPENSABLE 

Alert  manufacturers  never  hesitate  to  discard  a  machine,  however  new,  foi*  a 
newer  one  that  will  do  the  work  quicker,  cheaper  and  better.  And  so  must  you 
discard  the  encyclopaedia  of  a  few  years  ago  for  the  later,  fuller  and  better 
encyclopaedia  of  today.  Such  a  work  is  the 


^ 


New  International  Encyclopaedia 

SECOND  EDITION 


1^ 


24 
VOLUMES 


80.000 
ARTICLES 


Now  in  course  of  publication  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York 


A  New  Work 

Entirely  rebuilt  from  cover  to  cover ; 
reset  in  new.  special  type  and  printed 
from  new  plates ;  each  article  crit- 
ically examined,  revised,  enlarged  or 
replaced  by  a  new  one  and  thousands 
of  new  subjects  added.  Tliis  has  neces- 
sitated a  larger  i)age  and  three  addi- 
tional volumes.     It  thus    becomes    the 


knowledge  is  easily  accessible  because 
of  the  simple  alphabetical  arrangement 
of  subjects. 

Thousands  of  Illustrations 

interpret  the  text,  and  numerous  maps  of 
exceptional  workmanship  and  accuracy  are 
included. 

A  New  Thin  Paper 

The  second   Edition   is   printed  on   a  special 
paper,    made    for   the    work    and    considered 
the  best  for   the  purpose.     It  is  thin,   light, 
durable,    opaque    and    will    not    crumple. 
The   Library  Edition   is   printed   on   book 
paper  and   bound  in   Library  Buckram, 
in  conformance  with  specifications  of 
the  Library  Association.  ^  / 


Latest,  Most  Comprehensive 

cyclopaedic  work  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. It  contains  80.000  articles — 
about  .30.000  more  than  any  other 
standard  encyclopaedia.  It  has  earned 
the 

.  i-    T  •!_        •  Low  Price  During  Publication         , 

Special   Approbation    of    Librarians     ^s  this  price  must  be  advanced     ^ 
Nearlv    1000    public   libraries    ordered     as  publication  progresses,  im-      O  ,■ 
the  work  when  announced.    Many  pur-     mediate  subscription  is  advis-       O 
chased  before  a  single  page  was  print- 
ed.     It    has   been    pronounced   by    the 
educational  world 


Ind. 
6-7-15 


.^/ 


The  Most  Practical 

the  most  useful  and  most  used  refer- 
ence work.  It  is  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  American  home,  school, 
college,  library  and  office.  It  is  note- 
worthy for  its  comprehensive,  non- 
technical treatment  of  all  subjects. 

It  Answers  the  Questions  of 

Your  Boy  and  Girl 

in  school,  the  student  in  college,  the 
workman  in  his  shop,  the  professional 
man  in  his  technical  duties,  and  the 
business    man   in    his   vocation.      This 


Dodd,  Mead 
&  Company 
Publishers 

449  Fourth  Ave. 

New  York  City 


able.  Full  details  of  the  work 
and   its  scope,   with  sample 
illustrations,   maps,   pages       <^  , 
of    text,     bindings,     etc.,       '^  / 
are  embodied   in 

An  80-page  Book  Sent  Free      ^  /' 
upon  receipt  of  your      "I*/ 
name  and   address     /-i    •''  „      j         j,  ,,  •    .. 
on  this  coupon.         ■O'  •''     Send  me  full  information 
<■  /    regarding      your     Second 
Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.  V  /    Edition  of  the  New  Inter- 

Publishers  A»  .•'     national    Encyclopaedia, 

449  ^  /'    with  details  of  special   price. 

Fourth  Ave.  c\    ■'     dc. 

New  York  ^ .■' 

V  .''    Name 


i^ 


Occupation 

/'   Bus.  Address 

/'  Residence 

Town State. 


Poultry  Paper 

44-124  Page  periodical,  up-to- 
date:  tells  all  you  want  to 
know  about  care  and  man- 
agement ot  poultry  for  pleas- 
ure or  profit.  Four  months 
for  10  cents. 

POULTRY  ADVOCATE 
Dept.216,Syracusc.N.Y. 


ORATIONS,  Addressoe,  Debates, 
Essays,  etc.,  prepared  to  order. 
Manuscripts  revised  and  reconstructed. 
Outlines  furnished.  Twelve  years'  experi- 
ence. 

P.  A.  Miller's  Literary  Agency,  Dayton,  0. 


MANUSCRIPT 

Suitable  for  CLOTH  BODXD  BOOK  issue;  any 
field,  25.000  words  and  upwards.  carefuUv  read 
and  coiisidorrd  WITHOUT  chargo.  Publkhed 
under  our  imprint  .  nd  management,  in  A-1  style, 
if  accepted.  Copy  must  be  forwarded  COMPLETE 
to  warrant  examination.  Roxburgh  Pub.  Co., 
Inc.,    Boston,    Mass. 


Summer  Meals 

Keep  yourself  and  family  cool  and  healthy  bv 
planning  meals  according  to  "The  New  Cookery." 
Over  700  tested  recipes.  Special  edition  in  Li- 
brary Paper  covers,  only  Si  postpaid.  You  take 
no  risk.  If  not  satisfied,  book  may  be  returned 
for   prompt   refund.      Remit   to — 

GOOD  HEALTH  PUBLISHING  CO. 
306  West  Main   St.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
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Just  Ready 
WILLIAM 
ENGLISH 
WALLING 

Author  of 
"Socialism  as  It 
Is,"  etc. 

i2mo,  §00 

pages. 
$1.50  net. 


JOH  N 

DEWEY 

Professor  of 

Philosophy, 

Columbia. 

$i.2f)  net. 


THE  SOCIALISTS 
AND  THE  WAR 

A  very  carefully  selected  documentary  statement 
of  the  position  toward  the  war  of  the  Socialists  of 
all  countries  where  they  are  an  organized  body. 

The  running  editorial  comment  sets  forth  the 
conditions  .under  which  these  statements  were 
made,  and  indicates  why  they  are  important. 

A  final  chapter  summarizes  the  revolutionary 
Socialistic  measures  adopted  by  the  governments  at 
war  and  the  attitude  of  the  Socialists  toward  them. 

GERMAN   PHILOSOPHY 
AND  POLITICS 

Gives  the  unprofessional  reader  a  succinct  no- 
tion of  the  development  of  classic  German  philos- 
ophy from  Kant  to  Hegel. 

NEW  VOLUMES  IN  THE  HOME  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY 


Please  Order  by  Number, 

91.  THE  NEGRO 

By    W.    E.    BURGHARDT    DU    BOIS, 

author   of   "Souls   of   Black   Folks,"   etc. 

92.  THE  ANCIENT  EAST 

By  D.  G.  HOGARTH,  M.A.,  F.B.A.. 
F.S.A.  Connects  with  and  continues 
the  thread  of  history  taken  up  in  Prof. 
T.   L.    Myres's  "The   Dawn   of   History," 

No.   26. 

93.  AN  OUTLINE  OF  RUSSIAN 
LITERATURE 

By    MAURICE    BARING. 

94.  THE  NAVY  AND  SEA  POWER 

By  D.WID  HANNAY,  author  of 
"Short   History   of   the  Royal  Navy,"  etc. 


98  Volumes  Ready.     Send  for  a  List 

95.  BELGIUM 

By  R.  C.  K.  ENSOR,  Oxford.  A  handy, 
authoritative,  historical  and  fully  de- 
scriptive  work. 

96.  A  HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

By    CLEMENT    C.    J.    WEBB,    Oxford. 


97.  MILTON 


By  JOHN  BAILEY,  M.A.,  by  the  au- 
thor  of   "Dr.   Johnson   and    His   Circle," 

already    successful    in    tlie   Library. 

98.   POLITICAL  THOUGHT:  From  Her- 
bert Spencer  to  tlie  Present  Day 

By  ERNEST  BARKER,  O.xford.  An 
epitome  of  the  doctrines  of  the  political 
leaders  of  the  last   Hftv   vears. 


New  books — not  reprints,  cloth  bound,  good  paper,  clear  type,  256  pp.  per  ^  ^\Ct$ 
volume,  bibliograpbies  and  indices,  also  illustrations  and  maps  when  needed,  a^lfnpf 
Each  complete  and  sold  separately.  ^^ 

HENRY  HOLT  AND  COMPANY  Ywv^^ 


"TJ  URING  the  past  thirty-seven  years,  THE  TEACHERS  MAG- 
AZINE has  been  a  leader  among  educational  magazines.  It 
is  better  and  richer  than  ever  and  many  of  its  departments  contain 
the  quahty  of  work  not  to  be  had  elsewhere.  Among  these  are  the 
departments  of  Drawing,  Penmanship,  Primary  Work,  Making, 
Music  and  Shoithand.  Not  the  least  important  feature  is  the  Per- 
sonal Service  Department  by  means  of  which  our  subscribers  are 
helped  in  numerous  ways,  without  charge. 

The  Teachers  Magazine  $1.25  a  year 

SPECIAL     OFFERS 

THE  TEACHERS  MAGAZINE  and  any  other  $1.25  Magazine,  both  for  $2.00 

THE  TEACHERS  MAGAZINE  and  any  other  $1.59  Magazine,  both  for  2.25 

THE  TEACHERS  MAGAZINE  and  any  other  $1.75  Magazine,  both  for  2.50 

THE  TEACHERS  MAGAZINE  and  any  other  $2.00  Magazine,  both  for  2.75 

THE  TEACHERS  MAGAZINE,  1  McCall  Pattern  and  McCall's  Magazine,  for    1.30 
THE  TEACHERS  MAGAZINE  for  two  years,  2.00 

About  90  %  of  those  who  send  for  sample  copies  become  permanent  subscribers. 

HAMMOCK  &  COMPAIVY,  31  East  27lh  Sired,  New  York 


brought  out  bofore  the  author  introduces 
the  fairy  gixlniuther  and  makes  Diantha  a 
beauty  too.  And  then  of  course  they  all  live 
hapi)y  ever  after. 

Century.  $1.25. 
A  MAN'S  JOB 

A  story  of  a  real  hero,  who  makes  his 
work  ideal  and  makes  his  ideals  work  is 
Still  Jim.  a  novel  which  places  Honore  Will- 
sie  in  the  front  rank  of  authors  of  worth- 
while fiction.  Still  Jim's  career  as  a  boy 
and  later  as  an  engineer,  in  charge  of  the 
great  irrigation  dam  of  the  Reclamation 
Service,  is  full  of  interest  and  vigorous  life. 
Beneath  the  "good  story"  episodes,  a  poetic 
love  of  out-doors  and  a  far-reaching  phil- 
osophy of  the  race  struggle  between  the  old 
and  the  new  in  American  life  give  a  real 
and  permanent  value  to  the  book. 

Stokes.    $1.35. 
PIRATE    AND    PARSON 

Dr.  Syn  is  a  tale  of  .smuggling  in  Eng- 
land and  of  several  interesting  ex-pirates, 
by  Russell  Thorndyke.  Dr.  Syn,  the  gentle 
vicar  of  Dymchurch.  the  blunt  captain  of 
the  King's  Men,  with  a  small  boy  whose 
cherished  ambition  is  to  be  a  hangman 
when  he  grows  up  and  hang  the  school- 
master,   form    a   fa.scinating   trio. 

Doubleday,    Page.    $1.25. 
BUILT  AND   FURNISHED 

Richardson  Wright's  Inside  the  House  of 
(lood  Taste,  with  its  two  hundred  pictures, 
has  many  attractive  tho  not  inexpensive 
suggestions  for  those  bent  on  the  adventure 
of  house  furnishing,  and  the  chapter  on  the 
nursery  has  original  and  practical  ideas. 
Rut  an  adventure  indeed  is  described  by 
.lohn  A.  McMahon  in  The  House  That  Jack 
Built,  where  a  man  utterly  unversed  in 
tools  sets  out  to  build  a  fireproof  house  ;  and 
succeeds,  too,  at  a  cost  of  twenty-three 
hundred   dollars. 

McBride,   Nast.   $1.50.   Duffield.   $1.25. 

FOLK  WHO  WRITE 

Thoreau,  who  we  were  assured  was 
dead,  along  with  Whittier  and  other  gods 
of  an  earlier  day,  is  but  just  coming  into 
his  predestined  kingdom,  the  Pocket  Edi- 
tion. Why  indeed  has  he  waited  so  long, 
for  there  is  none  to  compare  with  him  as 
comrade  of  a  summer  day's  outing  in  Amer- 
ica, where  our  outings  are  to  be  this  season. 

Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  startled  the  last 
generation  by  her  suggestion  of  pianos  in 
Heaven.  The  poet  Peguy,  a  devout  Catholic 
mystic,  now  dead  upon  a  French  battle- 
field, went  further  when  he  wrote  of  the 
Holy  Innocents  rolling  hoops  with  their 
crowns  and  palms.  "At  least  I  think  so," 
said  God,  "for  they  never  asked  my  per- 
mission." How  like  Bernard  of  Cluny, 
his  Heaven  ringing  with  the  "shout  of 
them  that  feast!" 

Irving  Cobb's  "books  that  have  helped 
me  most,"  tho  he  does  not  so  name  the  list, 
is  a  diverting  change  from  the  worthy  but 
mostly  ineffective  attempts  to  get  us  to 
put  Plato,  Dante,  Goethe  and  Darwin  into 
our  summer  trunk.  Besides  holding  in  vivid 
memory  Stanley's  Africa  along  with  Crusoe 
and  Stoiss  Family  Robinson,  he  reads  year- 
ly, as  "universal,"  some  of  Mark  Twain. 
Stevenson,  Pickicick,  The  Gentleman  from 
Indiana.  Mr,  Dooley,  George  Ade,  the 
Psalms  and  Lee's  farewell  and  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  addresses. 

It  was  at  a  summer  hotel  that  a  new- 
comer fell  into  chat  with  a  lady  whose 
uncommonlj'  good  talk  made  her  evident 
solitude  remarkable.  This  was  explain'>d 
when  another  guest  announced  "That's 
Molly  Eliot  Seawell.  I  hope  she  won't  put 
me  in  any  of  her  books !"  Does  the  innocent 
youth  choosing  literature  as  a  profession 
I'calize  that  certain  small  clouds  of  social 
ostracism  still  hang  over  even  the  modern 
Grub  street? 

Henry  Sydnor  Harrison  has  not  been 
writing  a  new  story  this  spring.  In  Febru- 
ary he  went  to  London,  brushed  up  his 
French,  learned  to  drive  a  motor  car,  and 
has  since  l>een  running  an  ambulance  be- 
tween Neuilly  and  a  hospital  base  near  the 
front. 
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Apulia  No  Longer  Dry 

Water  was  turned  on  a  few  weeks 
ago  in  the  aqueduct  that  is  to  give  a 
constant  supply  for  the  first  time  to 
Apulia,  whose  three  provinces  lie  along 
the  Adriatic  Coast  in  southeastern 
Italy.  With  2,200,000  people  and  more 
than  200  towns,  Apulia  has  always  suf- 
fered from  lack  of  water.  It  was  dry 
in  Horace's  time,  as  the  adjectives  ap- 
plied to  it  by  him  show.  Its  geological 
formation  deprived  it  of  water  storage 
and  springs.  Depending  for  drinking 
water  upon  rain,  at  times  in  the  hot 
season  the  Government  has  found  it 
necessary  to  send  water  to  the  coast 
cities  in  tank  ships  and  to  distribute  it 
in  tank  wagons.  In  neighboring  prov- 
inces on  the  other  side  of  the  Apen- 
nines there  was  water  to  spare,  but 
until  the  first  long  tunnel  thru  the  Alps 
was  completed  it  did  not  seem  possible 
to  draw  from  that  reservoir. 

Ten  years'  work  and  the  expenditure 
of  $35,000,000  have  overcome  the  diffi- 
culties which  for  many  centuries  were 
insurmountable.  The  work  is  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  the  modern  engineer's  skill. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  mountains 
where  all  the  natural  conditions  favor 
storage,  the  water  is  collected  by 
twelve  small  canals,  all  of  which  lead 
into  one  large  one.  In  this  the  water 
passes  to  collecting  wells,  from  which 
it  is  drawn  into  the  main  canal  of  the 
aqueduct.  Of  this  water  course's  132 
miles,  60  miles  are  in  tunnels  and 
4  in  siphons.  The  problem  was  not  an 
easy  one,  and  to  solve  it  many  power 
and  pumping  stations  were  required 
along  the  route. 

From  the  terminus  of  the  main  aque- 
duct the  water  was  to  be  distributed 
to  the  people  of  three  provinces.  In  a 
certain  sense,  what  had  been  done  up 
to  that  point  was  only  a  beginning,  for 
to  the  132  miles  of  main  line,  with  the 
collecting  wells  and  pumping  stations 
have  been  added  970  miles  of  branch 
canals  and  147  reservoirs.  The  Romans 
in  ancient  times  could  build  remarkable 
aqueducts,  but  they  were  unable  to 
make  the  long  tunnels  by  which  alone 
Apulia  could  gain  relief. 


Forward  on  the  Farm 

Almost  every  farmer  is  now  familiar 
with  the  gasolene  engine;  and  by  run- 
ning the  engine  a  few  hours  each  day, 
he  knows  that  he  can  store  up  power 
for  supplying  his  house  with  water,  ir- 
rigating his  garden  and  lawns,  sup- 
plying his  barn  power,  and  lighting  his 
house  at  night.  The  cost  for  a  common 
country  homestead  does  not  exceed,  for 
irrigation,  for  light,  and  for  a  large 
part  of  household  and  farm  work,  an 
original  outlay  of  more  than  five  or 
six  hundred  dollars. 

The  taste  for  buttermilk  has  grown 
upon  the  people  during  the  last  ten 
years  and  the  consumption  vastly  in- 
creased. Department  stores  very  gen- 
erally serve  it  with  crackers,  and  not 
a  few  saloons  find  it  more  valuable  than 
intoxicants  to  keep  on  tap.  Professor 
Metchnikoff  insists  that  the  general  use 
of  buttermilk  will  greatly  prolong  life. 


"Fleming  Stone** 

The  ingenious  American  detective  is  baffled  (as 
you  will  be)  up  until  the  last  ijiove  of  the 
criminal  in  the  GREAT  WHITE  BIRCHES' 
MYSTERY  told  in 

The  White  Alley 

By  CAROLYN  WELLS.     Frontispiece.      $1.25  net 

"In  a  Class  by  Himself."  THE  BOSTOX  TRAN- 
SCRIPT says:  "As  .in  incomparable  solver  of  criminal  enig- 
mas, Stone  is  in  a  class  by  himself.  A  tale  which  will  grip 
the  attention." 

"Suave  and  Polished  Detective."  Miss  Wells'  suave 
and  polished  detective,  Fleming  Stone,  goes  through  the  task 
set  for  him  with  celerity  and  dispatcii.  Miss  W-ells'  char- 
acteristic humor  and  cleverness  mark  the  conversations." — 
NEW  YORK  TIMES. 

"Stone's  Most  Brilliant  Case."     The  case  is  one  of 

the  most  brilliant  to  the  credit  of  the  astute  Stone,"  savs 
THE  PHILADELPHIA  PRESS.  "The  plot  is  solution-proof. 
Even  the  most  perspicacious  reader  will  be  unable  to  antici- 
pate the  denouement." 

The  Rose-Garden  Husband 

By  MARGARET  WIDDEMER 

Illustrated.     $1.00  net 

Four  printings  have  been  required  to  fill  the  orders  for  this, 
in  the  words  of  the  NEW  YORK  TIMES,  "sparkling,  rip- 
pling little  tale."  ATLANTA  CONSTITUTION.  "Another 
glad  book  that  will  cheer  up  the  gloomiest  of  the  gloomy." 

Important   Books   of  Absorbing  Interest 

Fleets  of  the  World-1915 

Compiled  from  official  sources  and  classified  according  to 
types.    103  illustrations.    198  pages.    Long  8vo.     $2.50  net. 

You  want  to  look  up  the  points  of  a  battleship,  cruiser, 
destroyer  or  submarine  that  has  appeared  in  the  day's  news, 
or  to  make  sure  of  some  naval  term,  or  to  compare  gun 
strengths  of  the  different  navies  or  ships, — this  book  will  give 
you  all  the  accurate  data.  It  is  indeed  a  volume  of  the 
greatest  value  to  those  interested  in  the  naval  aspect  of  the 
war. 

The  illustrations  of  battleships,  cruisers  and  submarines, 
the  complete  list  (of  all  ships)  with  date  of  completion,  and 
tonnage  of  the  ships  of  all  nations,  makes  the  work  one  of 
thoroughness  and  value  unrivaled  by  any   other  publication. 

The  book  is  up  to  date, — it  contains  a  table  of  naval  losses 
in  the  present  war  up  to  a  short  time  ago, — the  internment 
of  the  Kronprinz  Wilhelm  is  noted, — and  in  the  regular  tables 
are  listed  the  ships  that  are  being  built  which  will  be  com- 
pleted this  and  next  year.  Every  reader,  and  particularly 
every  library,  that  pretends  to  keep  informed  upon  present 
day  happenings  should  certainly  have  this  book  upon  their 
shelves. 

Famous  Days  and  Deeds  in 

Holland  and  Belgium 

By  PROF.  CHARLES  MORRIS 

16  Illustrations  from  famous  paintings.     $1.25  net 

In  this  handsome  work,  the  author  of  the  very  popular  His- 
torical Tales  narrates  Dutch  and  Belgian  history  in  the  form  of 
striking  stories,  each  telling  of  some  event  of  lii.storical  im- 
portance— the  founding  of  the  Beggars'  League,  the  siege  of 
Haarlem,  etc.,  etc.,  including  several  tales  of  the  present  great 
War. 

How  Belgium  Saved  Europe 

By  DR.  CHARLES  SAROLEA.     $1.00  net 

K'EIV  YORK  INSURANCE  AND  COMMERCIAL  MAG- 
AZINE, "This  book  is  unquestionably  the  strongest  and  most 
convincing  presentation  of  Belgium's  case  that  has  appeared 
to  date. 

Chemistry  of  Familiar  Things 

By  SAMUEL  SCHMUCKER  SADTLER,  S.B. 

23  illustrations  and  6  figures  in  the  text.     $1.  75  net 

PHILADELPHIA  EVENING  LEDGER,  "A  compendium 
nf  useful  information  .  .  .  absorbing  and  interesting.  A 
book   which    should   be   found   on   every   library    shelf.     .     .     ." 


NEW  NOVELS 
THEY'RE  ALL  TALK- 
ING ABOUT 

AND 

OTHER  VOLUMES 
OF  ABSORBING   IN- 
TEREST and  GREAT 
VALUE 


Everyone  fell  in  love 
with 

Miranda 

"the  Irrepressible!'* 

By  GRACE  L.  H.  LUTZ, 

when  she  first  appeared  in 
"MARCIA  SCHUYLER." 
Her  naturalness  and 
homely  American  wit  arc 
irresistible,  and  made  all 
of  us  wish  that  she  might 
sometime  have  her  own 
romance.  Here  it  is  and 
it's  one  of  the  most  enjoy- 
able that  Mrs.  Lutz  has 
ever  written. 

Illustrated  by  E.  L.  Henry, 
N.  A.,  $1.25  net 

"Just  Folks" 

THE  NEW  YORK 
TELEGRAPH  says,  "Just 
about  folks.  The  com- 
munity life  of  a  village 
cleverly  pictured.  Miran- 
da is  refreshing." 

"  American    Heroine  " 

"A  wholesome  and  truly 
representative  American 
heroine,"  says  the  PHIL- 
ADELPHIA PRESS. 
"The  incarnation  of  wom- 
anly charm." 

"A  Spirited  Talc" 

is  the  verdict  of  the 
PHILADELPHIA 
NORTH  AMERICAN. 
"Miranda's  love  romance 
is  a  prose  epic  of  the  early 
'40s.  Those  were  rare  old 
days,  and  Mrs.  Lutz  por- 
trays them  picturesquely." 

"Fun,"  "Optimism" 

"Deserves  to  become  a 
classic  in  j\merican  fic- 
non."— DAYTON  lOUR- 
NAL. 

"A  deal  of  pleasure  and 
fun  in  Miranda."-- 
SPRINGFIELD  HOME- 
STEAD. 

"A  tale  of  optimism, 
courage  and  purpose." — 
THE  BUFFALO  COM- 
MERCLAL. 
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We  Sell  Highest  Grade 

Municipal  Bonds  Yielding 


5% 


TO  ^or 


Free  From  Income  Tax 


>/C 


All  the  bonds  we  offer  are  direct  obli- 
gations of  rich,  growing  towns  and  com- 
munities. They  are  general  obligations 
and  not  special  assessment  street  improve- 
ment bonds.  Far  safer  than  putting  your 
money  in  a  bank  vault. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT 

accepts  our  bonds  as  security  for  Postal 
Savings  Deposits.  This  in  itself  is  proof 
of  their  safety.     They  are 

Free  from  the  Income  Tax 

No  certilicate  of  ownership  is  required. 
Issued  in  $^oo  and  $i,ooo  denominations 
in  Covipon  Form.  Write  or  call  for  List 
No.   15. 

CONTINENTAL  TRUST   CO. 


244  Fourth  Avenue, 


Pittsburgh,    Pa. 


VISIT  THE 

Garden  Spots  of  America  by 
Automobile! 

Leave  the  slums  and  the  back- 
door-yards to  those  who  travel 
by  train. 

Cross  the  Continent  by  Motor  and 
Enjoy  a  Read  Open  Air  Vacation 

Come  in  our  cars  or  in  your  own. 
Dates,  June  14,  28,  July  26. 

DE  LUXE  MOTOR  TOURS 
107  Congregational  House       Boston,  Mass. 


The  Social  and  Scenic  Center  of  the 

WHITE  MOUNTAINS 

M  A  PLEWO  OD,   N.    H. 

Maplewood    Hotel 

COTTAGES  :  CASINO  :  INN 


Open  June  to  October.  No  Hay  Fever. 

18-Hole  Golf  CourseUnsurpassed — 6000  yards. 
First  Annual  Registered  Maplewood  Trap 
SKootingrournament,  July  26th-30th  inclusive. 
Daily    Concert    and    Dancing    Every  Evening. 

For  Booklet  and   Information  Address 

L.  H.  CILLEY.  Mgr..  1180  Broadway.   New   York 


CHINQUEKA  CAMP  FOR  GIRLS 

AMONG   THE   LITCHFIELD   HILLS 

Beautifully  situated  on  Bantam  Lake.  Conn. 
Cottage  and  camp.  New  equipment.  Send  for 
booklet.     David  Layton,  669  Dawson   St..  N.  Y.  C. 

5  ACRES  CAMPING  GROUND 

Overlooking  the  Hudson.  House,  Barn,  Tent,  and 
Camp.    Inquire  Apartment  4,  61  East  86th  St.,  City. 

Health  Answers 

How  would  you  like  to  ask  questions  about  health 
matters  and  have  them  answered  by  experts?  You 
can  do  this  by  becoming  a  subscriber  to  "GOOD 
Health."  Address  your  questions  to  its 
"Question  Box"  and  they  will  be  answered  by 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Battle  Creek  Sani- 
tarium. You  get  "Good  Health"  for  a  year 
for  only  $2.00.  Sample  copy  for  ten  2c  stamps 
(20c).     Remit  to  — 

GOOD  HEALTH  PUBLISHING  CO., 

306  West  Main  St.  Battle  Creek.   Mich. 


THE  MARKET 
PLACE 


AN      IMPORTANT      TARIFF 
DECISION 

A  decision  announced  last  week  by 
the  Federal  Court  of  Customs  Appeals 
promises  to  reduce  the  national  revenue 
by  about  $10,000,000  a  year  and  to  com- 
pel the  Government  to  refund  nearly 
$20,000,000  already  paid  in  tariff  duties 
by  importers.  If  this  shall  be  the  unfor- 
tunate effect  of  the  decision,  many  will 
recall  the  fact  that  the  five  per  cent 
discrimination  in  the  Underwood  tariff 
bill  was  adopted  in  the  face  of  earnest 
warning  from  the  State  Department 
and  virtually  against  the  protests  of  the 
Senate.  As  the  free  balance  in  the 
Treasury  is  now  only  $13,000,000,  and 
the  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year  to  date  is 
about  $110,000,000— or  $132,000,000,  if 
Panama  Canal  expenditures  be  included 
— the  expected  reduction  of  revenue, 
with  the  repayments,  excites  much  in- 
terest at  Washington. 

The  tariff  revision  of  1913  said  that 
there  was  to  be  a  five  per  cent  discount 
of  the  duties  on  all  goods  imported  in 
American  ships,  "provided,  that  nothing 
in  this  subsection  shall  be  so  construed 
as  to  abrogate  or  in  any  manner  im- 
pair or  affect  the  provisions  of  any 
treaty  concluded  between  the  United 
States  and  any  foreign  nation."  This 
was  an  attempt  to  aid  the  American 
merchant  marine  by  a  kind  of  disguised 
subsidy.  Open  subsidies  were  forbidden 
by  the  national  platform  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  which  favored  promotion 
of  the  growth  of  the  merchant  marine, 
"but  without  bounties  or  subsidies  from 
the  public  Treasury."  Mr.  Underwood 
was  warned  by  the  State  Department 
that,  under  the  provisions  of  our  com- 
mercial treaties  with  nearly  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  such  a  discount,  if 
granted  to  goods  in  American  ships, 
must  also  be  given  to  imports  which  the 
ships  of  these  nations  bring.  Russia  was 
the  only  notable  exception.  There  was 
doubt  as  to  British  goods  not  produced 
in  the  European  possessions  of  the  em- 
pire. In  the  Senate  the  proposed  dis- 
count was  stricken  out,  but  in  confer- 
ence it  was  restored.  The  Senate,  how- 
ever, procured  the  addition  of  the  pro- 
viso about  treaties. 

After  the  new  tariff  law  went  into 
effect  there  was  some  delay  about  this 
part  of  it,  but  eventually  the  Govern- 
ment ordered  that  enforcement  of  it  be 
suspended,  on  the  ground  that  the  sec- 
tion was  inoperative  so  long  as  the 
treaties  existed.  Importers  and  the  own- 
ers of  American  ships  protested.  The 
Board  of  Appraisers  ruled  that  the  dis- 
count should  be  allowed  for  goods  in 
American  ships,  but  not  for  those  in 
the  ships  of  foreign  nations.  The  court, 
four  judges  concurring  and  one  express- 
ing dissent,  now  decides  that  the  dis- 
count must  be  allowed  not  only  for 
goods  in  American   ships  but  also  for 


those  brought  by  the  ships  of  all  the 
treaty  nations.  In  addition,  it  must  be 
given  for  all  such  goods  imported  which 
were  held  in  bond  when  the  tariff  law 
became  effective,  nearly  two  years  ago, 
and  be  granted  for  Cuban  goods,  thus 
increasing  the  discrimination  for  Cuba 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  reduction  of 
customs  revenue,  upon  the  basis  of  cur- 
rent importations,  would  be  about  $10,- 
000,000  a  year;  also,  as  we  have  said, 
that  nearly  $20,000,000  already  collect- 
ed must  be  refunded.  With  a  restora- 
tion of  our  normal  imports,  the  annual 
reduction  would  rise  to  $14,000,000  or 
$15,000,000.  But  action  in  accord  with 
the  decision  is  not  to  be  taken  at  once. 
While  the  judgments  of  this  court  are 
usually  final,  a  law  enacted  last  winter, 
probably  with  this  case  in  view,  pro- 
vides for  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  when  treaties  are  involved.  And 
so  there  will  be  an  appeal,  but  the  pre- 
vailing impression  at  Washington  is 
that  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Cus- 
toms Appeals  will  be  confirmed. 

Those  who  sought  to  convince  the 
court  that  the  discount  could  justly  and 
safely  be  allowed  to  goods  in  American 
ships  alone  argued  that  the  commercial 
treaties,  with  their  "most  favored  na- 
tion" clauses,  were  inoperative.  As  to 
this  the  court  said: 

Most  of  these  treaties  are  hoary  with  age, 
and  the  particular  provisions  of  all  of  them 
under  consideration  here  are  familiar  to  the 
executive,  legislative  and  judicial  officers  of 
the  Government  past  and  present.  By  no 
department  of  the  Government  have  these 
provisions  ever  been  repudiated,  or  de- 
nounced as  unconstitutional,  or  denied  force 
and  effect,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain.  On 
the  contrary,  they  have,  during  all  the  time 
since  their  negotiation,  been  recognized,  re- 
spected and  enforced.  To  now  hold  them  in- 
valid for  any  reason,  in  view  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, would,  in  any  event,  be  to 
assume  a  grave  responsibility,  and  to  defeat 
them  in  the  face  of  the  contention  of  the 
Department  of  State,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  the  Department  of  Justice,  would 
be  little  less  than  usurpation.  Fortunately, 
the  duty  of  repudiating  them  can  by  no 
stretch  of  authority  rest  with  us,  for  the 
very  statute  which  we  are  now  construing 
recognizes  their  existence  and  binding  force, 
and  declares  in  effect  that  they  shall  not 
thereby  be  abrogated  or  impaired.  It  is  a 
matter  of  some  gratification  to  know  that 
the  executive  departments  of  our  Govern- 
ment uncompromisingly  insist  that  our 
treaties  shall  be  observed  by  us. 

Neither  our  Government  nor  our 
courts  will  regard  these  commercial 
treaties  as  "mere  scraps  of  paper." 


The  trial  of  William  Rockefeller  and 
thii-teen  other  directors  of  the  New  Haven 
road,  indicted  for  violation  of  the  Sherman 
act.  will  begin  on  October  5.  Two  other  di- 
rectors offered  pleas  for  immunity,  which 
was  granted.  There  are  five  more  who  made 
successful  application  for  a  separate  trial. 

The  following  dividends  are  announced  : 
Underwood     Typewriter     Company,     preferred, 

quarterly,    1%    per    cent;    common,    1    per    cent, 

pavablp  July    1. 

Brooklyn    Rapid    Transit    Company,    quarterly, 

IV2  per  cent,  payable  July  1. 
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J.  P.  MORGAN  &  CO. 

Wall  Street.  Corner  of  Broad 

NEW  YORK 


DREXEL  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 
Corner  of  Fifth  and  Chestnut  Streets 


MORGAN,  GRENFELL  &  CO. 

LONDON 
No.  22  Old  Broad  Street 


MORGAN,  HARJES  &  CO. 

PARIS 
31  Boulevard  Haussmann 


Securities  bought  and  sold  on  Commission 

Foreign  Exchange,   Commercial  Credits. 

Cable  Transfers. 

Circular  Letters  for  Travelers,  available  in  all 

parts  of  the  world 


August  Belmont  &  Co. 

BANKERS 

No.  43  Exchange  Place 

AGENTS    AND    CORKESPONDENTS    OF    THE 

Messrs.  Rothschild 

London,  Paris  and  Vienna 

Issue  Letters  of  Credit  for  travel- 
ers, available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

Draw  Bills  of  Exchange,  and  make 
Telegraphic  Transfers  to  Europe, 
Cuba  and  the  other  West  Indies, 
Mexico  and  California. 

Execute  orders  for  the  purchase 
and  sale  of   Investment  Securities, 


REPORT  OF  THE  CONDITION  OF 

THE  BANK  OF  NORTH  AMERICA 

(NATIONAL   BANK) 

Philadelphia,    March  4,    1915. 
RESOURCES 

Loans   and   discounts $12,289,525.79 

l)up   from   banks   and   l)ankers....     1,775,274.84 

Clearing    House    exchanges 8.38,046.57 

Cash   and   reserve 2,707,472.39 

Treasurer   of   United  States 45.000.00 

Total    $17,655,319.59 

LIABILITIES 

Capital    $1,000,000.00 

Surplus  and   undivided   profits 2,429,464.80 

Circulation    500,000.00 

Deposits 13.725,854.79 

Total     '. $17,655,319.59 

S.   D.  JORDAN,  Cashier 
Accounts  of  Banks,   Bankers,    Corporations, 
Firms  and  Individuals  Solicited. 


Boston  Safe  Deposit  &  Trust  Co> 

In  Active  Business  since  1875 

^  Assumes  the  care  of  property  of  those  going  abroad, 
collecting  coupons,  dividends,  interest  and  rents. 

^  Pays  interest  on  deposits  subject  to  check. 

^  Transacts  a  General  Trust  and  Banking  business, 
acting  as  Transfer  Agent  for  Railroad  and  other  Cor- 
porations. Acts  as  Executor  and  Trustee  at  no  more 
expense  than  where  individual  executors  and  trustees 
are  appointed. 

BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT  &  TRUST  CO. 

100  FRANKLIN  STREET,  BOSTON 


Brown  Brothers 
and  Company 

59  Wall  Street 
New  York 


Fourth  &  Chestnut  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
60  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Travelers'  Letters  of  Credit  and 
Traveling  Cheques 

Investment  Securities 

Lists  Furnished  on  Application 


Brown,  Shipley  &  Company 

Founders'  Court,  Lothbury,  London,  E.G. 
123  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 


Free  of 
Income  Taxes 

We  are  recommending  for 
investment  the  obligation  of 
a  municipality  whose  net 
debt  amounts  to  only  2^% 
of     its     assessed     valuation. 

Income  yield  over 

4.60% 

Send  for  Circular  C-2 

IRedmond&Co. 

33  Pine  St.  New  York 


KINGS  COUNTY  TRUST  COMPANY 

city  ol  New  York,  Borough  ol  Brooklyn 

Capital,  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  Over  $2,900,000 

OFFICERS 


JULIAN    D.    F.\IRCHILD,    President 
JDLIAN    P.    FAIRCHILD,        \ 
WILLIAM    HARK. NESS, 
D.    W.    McWILLIAMS 
WM.    J.    WASOX,    JR. 


Vice-Presidents 


THOMAS    BLAKE,    Secretary 
HOWARD    D.   JOO.ST,    Asst.    Sec'y 
J.    XORM.VN  CARPENTER.   Trust  Officer 
GEORGE   V.    BROWEK,    Counsel 


WALTER    E.    BEDELL 
EDWARD   C.    BLUM 
GEO.    V.    BROWER 
FREDERICK   L.    CRANFORD 
ROBERT    A.    DRYSDALE 
JULIAN    D.    FAIRCHIU) 
JULIAN    P.    FAIRCHILD 
JOSEPH   P.    GRACE 


TRUSTEES 

WILLIAM    HARKNESS 
JOSEPH    IIUBER 
WHITMAN    W.    KENTON 
D.    W.    McWILLIAMS 
HENRY    A.    MEYER 
CHARLES    A.    O'DONOHUE 
CHARLES    E.    PERKINS 


DICK   S.    RAMSAY 
H.    B.    SCHAR.M.iNN 
JOHN    F.     SCKMADEKB 
OSWALD   W.    UHL, 
JOHN    T.    UNDERWOOD 
W.    M.    VAN    ANDEN 
JOHN   J.    WILLIAMS 
LLEWELLEN   A.    WRAY 


ACCOUNTS  INVrTED.  INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS 
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Wm.A.Read&Co. 


Investment  Bonds 


We  invite  inquiries  relative 
to  the  investment  of  funds, 
or  for  statistical  informa- 
tion        regarding       securities 


Nassau  and  Cedar  Streets 
New  York 

Chicago      Philadelphia      Boston     Londo. 


The 

Northwestern  National 

Bank 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

At  Close  of  Business,  May   i,   1915 

RESOURCES 

Loans    and    discuun $23,015,427.92 

U.    S.   and   other   bonds 1,546,925.61 

Stock      in      Federal      Reserve 

Bank   of    Minneapolis 180,000.00 

Banking   house    575,000.00 

Overdrafts    393-27 

Cash  and  due  from  banks.  .  .  .  16,460,271.97 

$41,778,018.77 

LIABILITIES 

Capital    $4,000,000.00 

Surplus   2,000,000.00 

Undivided  profits   880,603.85 

Circulation    290,000.00 

Deposits    34,607,414.92 

$41,778,018.77 

OFFICERS 
Edward   W.    Decker,   Pres. ;    Joseph   Chap- 
man, \'ice-Pres. ;  James  A.  Latta,  Vice-Pres. ; 
Alexander  V.   Ostrom,  Vice-Pres.;    Wm.    E. 
Briggs, Vice-Pres.;    R.  E.  Macgregor, Cashier. 


FRANKLIN  NATIONAL  BANK 

BROAD  AND  CHESTNUT  STREETS 

PIlILALELd'HIA,    May    1,     1915. 
RESOURCES 

Loans    and    Disccunts $27.003  296  49 

Liability   under   Letters  of   Credit        147!353]99 

Due    from     Banks 4.838,190.54 

Cash    and    Reserve 9.168.246.72 

Exchanges    for    Clearing    House..      1,756,007.73 

$42,913,095.47 
LIABILITIES 

Capital    $1,000,000,00 

Surplus   and   Net   Profits 3.496  927,92 

Circulation     445.000.00 

Letters   of   Credit 147.353.99 

Deposits    37,823.813.56 

$42,913,095.47 
E.   P.   PASSMORE.   Vice-President   and   Cashier 


EFFICIENCY 

QUESTION   BOX 

CONDUCTED  BY 

EDWARD     EARLE     PURINTON 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE 

INDEPENDENT      EFFICIENCY      SERVICE 

Questions  on  health,  work,  business, 
home  and  everyday  life  will  be  answered 
by  Mr.  Purinton,  in  so  far  as  may  be 
possible,  thru  the  Question  Box  or  by 
personal  letter.  Please  confine  questions 
to  one  sheet.  When  books,  institutions, 
manufactures,  and  other  aids  to  effi- 
ciency are  mentioned,  they  are  not  nec- 
essarily endorsed.  The  Service,  being  a 
clearing-house  of  information,  assumes 
no  responsibility  for  others. 

82.  Mr.  W  E.  C.,  New  York  City.  "My  work, 
that  of  corporation  manager,  confines  me  to 
long  hours  at  the  desk,  giving  no  leisure  for  the 
open-air  exercize  that  I  greatly  need.  Age  is  52. 
My  physician  says  my  heart  is  weak,  and  cau- 
tions against  violent  gymnasium  exercizes.  How 
can  I   keep   in  fit  condition?" 

A  good  athletic  trainer,  to  be  found  at 
surh  an  institution  as  the  New  York  Ath- 
letic Club,  should  be  able  to  outline  a  safe 
regime.  A  graduate  in  medical  gymnastics, 
or  mechanotherapy,  could  aid  you  by  a  sys- 
tem of  scientific  massage,  and  Swedisii  or 
so-called  "passive"  movements.  The  medical 
director  of  the  Zander  Institute.  New  Yoi'k, 
might  prescribe  a  mode  of  treatment,  or 
help  you  to  install  the  Zander  apparatus, 
to  suit  your  needs,  in  your  own  home. 


83.  Miss  L.  V.  A.,  Maryland.  "Our  family  is 
wealthy,  socially  prominent,  and  very  conserva- 
tive. I  am  a  girl  of  twenty,  eager  to  become 
independent  and  self-supporting,  and  accomplish 
something  in  the  world.  All  my  relatives  oppose 
the  idea  of  my  becoming  a  wage-earner,  on  the 
ground  of  its  being  unladylike.  What  can  I  do?" 

Your  relatives  are  intellectual  mummies. 
They  belong  in  a  museum  of  archaeology, 
beside  the  dinosaurus  and  the  dodo  bird. 
However,  you  should  respect  your  parents' 
wishes,  while  dependent  on  them  for  sup- 
port; do  not  show  yourself  ungrateful  and 
disloyal  by  seeking  a  position  as  wage- 
earner  while  a  guest  in  their  home.  Buy 
one  of  the  books  recently  published  on 
woman's  work,  suggesting  the  hundreds  of 
vocations  and  occupations  now  available  to 
ambitious  girls.  Many  of  these  may  be 
learned  by  correspondence,  some  even  start- 
ed at  home.  Do  a  little  sacrificing,  and  de- 
vote part  of  your  regular  allowance  or 
"pin  money"  to  learning  what  you  feel  you 
can  do  best.  When  you  prove  your  ability, 
your  family's  opposition  may  turn  to  pride. 


84.  Mr.  E.  M.  F..  New  Jersey.  "I  am  at  the 
head  of  my  class  in  college,  and  my  professors 
urge  me  to  become  a  teacher.  I  do  not  feel  any 
particular  desire  to  teach,  but  am  not  acquainted 
with  any  other  profession,  and  could  probably 
secure  a  position  as  instructor,  thru  special  in- 
fluences.  Would   I  better  try   for  this?" 

In  the  name  of  conscience,  no.  Have  some 
pit.v  for  the  poor  youngsters  on  whom  you 
conspire  to  inflict  yourself.  The  schools  of 
this  country  are  all  covered  over  and  messed 
up  with  apologies  for  teachers,  who  slumped 
into  their  jobs  because  they  didn't  know 
of  anything  better  to  do.  Any  work  is  bad 
for  you  unless  you  know  it  is  best  for  you. 
Moreover,  one  of  the  surest  ways  to  fail  in 
a  position  is  to  get  it  thru  "special  influ- 
ences." Would  that  you  might  have  the 
moral  courage  and  physical  pluck  to  devote 
vour  next  summer's  vacation  to  the  study 
of  blacksmitbing  or  bricklaying  or  some 
other  real  man's  work.  Or,  get  a  .iob  for  a 
vear  as  porter,  office  boy  or  truck  driver. 
Then,  if  you  want  to  teach,  you  will  enter 


PELL, 
MIDDLEBROOK 
AND  COMPANY 


FIRE,  LIABILITY 

AND 

AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE 


25  LIBERTY  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


Here's  a  Security 

based  on  a  natural  resource 
with  a  constantly  increasing 
value. 

Behind  every  mortgage  that 
I  will  offer  you  are  the  broad 
rich  acres  of  a  North  Dakota 
Farm,  land  that  is  world-famous 
for  its  fertility;  a  security  that 
cannot  be  destroyed,  that  can 
only  appreciate  in  value. 

For  thirty-four  years  I  have 
intimately  studied  North  Da- 
kota Farm  Mortgages,  and  in 
all  these  years  of  successful 
business  1  have  never  lost  a 
dollar  for  a  customer. 

6%  North  Dakota  Farm  Mortgages 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet  2o6 

WALTER  L.  WILLIAMSON 


LISBON 


NORTH  DAKOTA 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 

CHARTERED  1836 

Capital  and  Surplus,  $10,000,000 


E.  B.  MORRIS,  President 
W.  N.  ELY,  Vice-President 

A.   A.  JACKSON,  Vice-President 
E.   S.  PAGE,  Vice-President 

G.   H.   STUART    ird.   Treasurer 
S.    W.    MORRT.S.    Secretary 
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the   vocation   as   a   regular   human    being- 
not  as  a  mere  walking  encyclopedia. 


85.  Mr.  S.  T.  J.,  North  Carolina.  "I  expect 
to  become  a  physician,  and  am  greatly  inter- 
ested in  some  of  the  drugless  methods  now  being 
used  and  advertised.  Can  a  school  prepare  a 
young  man  to  be  a  doctor  by  mail  instruction 
only?  Some  schools  of  osteopathy,  dietetics,  and 
other  healing  systems  claim  to  do  this.  I  would 
ta.i;e  such  a  course  if  1   thought  it   reliable." 

No  correspondence  course  ever  devised 
can  train  a  man  to  be  a  real  physician. 
Furthermore,  any  college  advertising  such 
a  course  should  be  closed  by  law.  and  the 
charlatans  who  ran  it  be  heavily  fined.  We 
believe  in  drugless  methods  of  regaining 
and  maintaining  health,  where  such  meth- 
ods are  scientific  and  sane.  But  a  long  and 
thoro  training  in  clinical  work  is  as  funda- 
mental to  the  practise  of  healing  as  an 
actual  e.\perience  in.  shop  work  is  funda- 
mental to  the  profession  of  building  or 
shoemaking. 


86.  Prof.  B.  R.  N.,  Long  Island.  "One  of  my 
friends  recently  took  his  own  life,  having  become 
despondent  thru  ill  health,  loss  of  work,  and 
family  troubles.  1  know  several  persons  who 
have  threatened  suicide.  Are  such  cases  open  to 
help,  and  if  so  where  can  the  help   be  found?" 

A  movement  has  been  lately  inaugurated, 
to  prevent  suicide  and  restore  health  to  the 
minds  of  those  tired  of  living.  Rev.  H.  M. 
\Yarren,  827  West  Fifty-seventh  street, 
New  York,  may  be  able  to  give  you  particu- 
lars or  references,  along  this  line. 


87.  Mr.  C.  S.  H.,  Ohio.  "Have  been  a  railway 
station  agent  and  telegraph  operator  for  five 
years  and  am  deeply  interested  in  office  system. 
Have  had  an  article  on  How  to  Systematize  a 
Railway  Office  published  by  a  leading  railway 
journal,  and  have  made  my  office  one  of  the 
most  efficient  along  this  line.  What  kind  of 
work  would  you  advise  me  to  enter,  in  order  to 
become  an  expert  systematizer?  Please  name 
some  of  the  best  books   on  office  system." 

Why  change  your  work?  Why  not  ex- 
laud  where  you  are?  First,  ask  permission 
from  the  magazine  to  rei)riut  your  article 
in  separate  form.  Get  this  out  in  a  strong, 
artistic  pamphlet,  of  size  to  go  easily  in  a 
regular,  long  commercial  envelope.  Mail 
this  to  any  prominent  railroad  officials  you 
know  personally,  with  request  for  their 
opinion.  Lock  these  opinions  away.  Prepare 
a  list  of  all  the  offices  on  your  road,  near 
you,  which  might  advantageously  employ 
the  methods  you  have  installed  in  your  of- 
fice. Send  this  list,  neatly  typewritten,  to- 
gether with  brief,  strong  extracts  from 
those  opinions  and  a  copy  of  your  pamphlet, 
to  the  official  of  your  road  who  has  control 
of  the  office  .system.  Register  the  letter  and 
send  a  respectful  "night  letter"  to  reach 
him  a  little  earlier,  calling  attention  to  the 
important  letter  and  requesting  considera- 
tion. Tell  the  official  your  record,  ambitions 
and  qualifications ;  do  it  on  one  page.  If 
this  doesn't  bring  results,  let  us  know.  A 
list  of  books  on  office  management  is  in 
preparation  and  will  be  mailed  you  when 
complete. 


88.  Mr.  J.  C.  E.,  Connecticut.  "Can  you  tell 
me  whether  any  magazines  are  published  on  the 
manufacturing  of  rubber,  automobile  tubes  and 
tires  in  particular?" 

You  should  find  what  you  want  in  The 
Automobile,  New  York,  or  the  Clid)  Joiir- 
r.iil  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  America,  247 
AYest  Fifty-fourth  street.  New  York.  If 
not,  send  your  question  to  the  Rubber  Club 
oi  America,  17  Madison  avenue,  New  York. 


89.  Mr.  F.  D.  W.,  Illinois.  "I  have  won  several 
college  prizes  for  literary  work,  and  my  friends 
think  I  have  unusual  ability  as  a  writer.  The 
newspaper  field  looks  very  attractive,  but  I  do 
not  know  now  to  prepare  myself  to  be  a  news- 
paper reporter.  Can  you  tell  me?" 

We  can.  Live  on  sawdust  for  a  month  : 
hire  a  prizefighter  to  give  you  a  handsome 
beating  every  morning  before  sun-up  ;  walk 
the  streets  ten  hours  in  carpet  slipners 
which  you  have  previously  filled  with  peb- 
bles ;  borrow  an  accommodating  boiler- 
factory,  and  dictate  5000  words  of  immor- 
tal epics  and  comics  in  the  space  of  fifteen 


Business  Established  1853 
Incorporated  I9(M 

Horace  S.   Ely  & 
Company 

Real  Estate 

Entire  management  of  Estates 
for  owners  and  trustees  is  our 
s  p  e  c  i  a  1 1 3',  as  well  as  the 
purchase,  sale  and  appraisal  of 
properties  in  the  Boroughs 
of   Manhattan    and    Bronx. 

21  Liberty  Street  and 
489  Fifth  Avenue 

Bet.  41st  and  42d  Sts. 
Directors 

Alfred  E.  Marling,  President 
Charles  H.  Clark,  Vice-President 
Clarence  W.  Eckardt,  Vice-Pres.  &  Treas. 
Fred'k  A.  M.  Schieffelin,  Asst.  Treas. 
Francis  Querrlich,  Secretary 
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Our  Convenient       | 

Partial        \ 

Payment  I 

Planl 

enables  you  to  buy  divi-  § 
dend  paying  Stocks  and  | 
Bonds    in   any  amount —  | 
=  one,  five,  ten,  seventeen,  ^ 

g  forty — by  making  a  small  first  payment  and  balance  in  | 
§  monthly  installments,  depending  upon  what  you  can  b 
I  afford  to  pay— $.S,  $10.  $25,  $40,  $75.  You  receive  all  % 
=  dividends  whi  le  completing  payments  and  may  sell  se-  § 
=  curities  at  any  time  to  take  advantage  of  rise  in  market.  = 

i  Free  Booklet  C-\^," The  Pcirtint  Payment  Plan"  | 

§  Gives  full  information  of  this  method  which  appeals  to  thrifty  = 
^  men  and  women  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  = 


Sheldon,  Morgan  &  Co. 


42  Broadway     = 
New  York  City  | 

I  Members  Neiu  VorA:  Stock  Exchange  = 
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TRINITY  U 
FIRST  li 
FARM  U 

MORTGAGES 


Send  for  list  of 

Trinity  Mortgage  and 

149  Broadway 


WAR  PROOF 
INVESTMENTS 

Safety  First 

High-Grade;  Non- 
fluctuating.  Regu- 
lar and  of  GOOD 
YIELD. 

desira  'Ae  offerings 

Investment  Securities  Co. 

New  \'ork  City 


Invest  Money 
in  New  York 

Real  Estate  Values 

Follow  Its 
Business  Leadership 

^^^HE  chief  gateway  of 
\j\j  the  Nation's  rapidly  in- 
creasing foreign  com- 
merce,the  center  of  the  Coun- 
try's financial  interests,  foremost  in 
its  industry  and  trade,  New  York, 
today,  is  responding  to  the  leader- 
ship which  has  come  to  it  with 
circumstances.  It  has  always  met 
and  will  meet  every  situation. 
Vitality  marks  its  growth.  Its  con- 
tinued progress  is  assured. 

To  assist  in  providing  business  and 
residential  space  tor  the  City's  ever 
increasing  population,  the  Ameri- 
can Real  Estate  Company  invites 
your  co-operation.  It  is  the  oldest 
and  one  of  the  largest  real  estate 
operating  companies  in  New  York. 
A  record  of  successful  and  service- 
able business  covering  27  years 
squares  promise  with  performance. 

The  time  is  at  hand  to  employ 
money  profitably  in  Nev^r  York  real 
estate.  Great  transit  lines  are  under 
construction  and  great  develop- 
ments assured.  The  American 
Real  Estate  Company  opens  this 
opportunity  to  investors  through 
the  medium  of  its  6%  bonds,  the 
direct  contract  obligations  of  the 
Company,  available  for  purchase 
in  these  two  convenient  forms: 

6%  Coupon  Bonds 
In  denominations  of  $  1 00,  $500,  $  1 ,000 
and    upward,    paying    interest   semi- 
annually by  coupons  attached.     Prin- 
cipal payable  in  10  years. 

6%  Accumulative  Bonds 

For  those  who  wish  to  invest  $25  or 
more  a  year,  and  accumulate  $1,000 
and  upward  in  10,  15  or  20  years. 
Purchasable  by  annual,  semi-annual, 
or  quarterly  instalments.  These  in- 
stalments bear  interest  at  the  rate  of 
6^  per  annum,  which  is  compounded, 
accumulated  and  paid  with  the  total 
instalments  at  the  maturity  date. 

Write  for  literature  giving  full  de- 
tails of  the  Bonds  and  the  business 
upon  which  they  are  based,  in- 
cluding a  map  of  New  York  City, 
showing  location  of  the  Company's 
properties. 

^mrrirag  J^ral  (jjstatp  (|[ontpn^ 

Foanded  1888  Capitalaad  Sarplus,$3.S60,85S.41 

526  Fifth  Ave. ,  Room  506,  New  York 


The  Union  Trust  Company  of  New  York  offers  a  special  service 

to  individual  trustees  who  desire  to  have  the  clerical  and  routine  administration  of 
their  trusts  carried  on  at  a  low  expense  by  an  expert  organization. 

The  Union  Trust  Company  will  care  for  the  trust  property,  assist  in 
making  investments  and  in  selling  securities,  collect  the  income  and  pay  it  over  as 
directed,  and  will  render  accounts  in  the  form  in  which  a  trustee  is  required  by 
the  Court  to  state  his  accounts.  A  trustee  will  avoid  expense  and  trouble  by  hav- 
ing his  accounts  kept  in  proper  form. 

Correspondence  and  Interviews  are  Solicited. 

UNION  TRUST  CO.,  OF  NEW  YORK,  80  Broadway 

CAPITAL  and  SURPLUS  ....  $7,600,000 
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The 


"Two  Hartfords 


99 


The  Hartford  Fire  Insurance 
Company  has  transacted  a 
fire  insurance  business, 
honorably,  for  more  than 
one  hundred  years.  Its 
reputation  and  traditions 
are  its  most  valuable  assets 
and  forbid  sharp  practice. 
It  has  ample  financial  re- 
sources. 


The  Hartford  Accident 
and  Indemnity  Company 
has  been  organized  to  con- 
duct a  general  qasualty  and 
liability  business.  It  is 
progressing  on  the  liberal, 
yet  sound,  principles  that 
have  always  been  the  key- 
note of  the  growth  of  this 
organization. 


The  Hartford  Agent  in  your  town  is  a  good 
man  to  know.  He  can  be  relied  upon  to  secure 
for  you  the  manifest  protection  of  the  policies 
issued  in  the  good  name  of  the  "Hartford." 

Hartford  Fire  Insur-   Hartford  Accident  and 
ance  Company  Indemnity  Company 


Hartford,  Conn. 


Fire  Insurance  and  Fire 
Prevention  is  a  book  for 
property  owners.  It  is 
free.     Ask  for  a  copy. 


The  Criminal  and  Finan 
cial  Liability  of  Motorist 
is  a  free  book  for  car 
owners.       A  sk  for  a  copy 
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oston 

Garte 

QJ^e  FIRST  CHOICE 

or 

Men  the  World  Over 

yor-  more.  t/ia.ri 

Thirttf  Years^ 


Silk  50<? 

Lisle  25<^ . 


-t'-. 


George  Frost  Co. 

BOS      X     O    TM 


NO  TIME  LIKE  THE 
PRESENT 


TO  make  permanent  pro- 
vision for  dependents, 
securing  to  them  a  month- 
ly income  for  life. 

In  order  to  acquire  the 
protection  which  life  in- 
surance affords,  it  must 
be  taken  when  you  can 
secure  it.  When  you  be- 
come uninsurable  you  will 
feel  the  need  of  it — but  it 
will  be  too  late. 


Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Pittsfield,  Mass. 


minutes,  to  a  stenographer  deaf  in  both 
ears,  with  one  arm  paralyzed  and  the  other 
missing  ;  dive  off  the  dock  with  the  manu- 
script in  your  teeth,  and  swim  five  miles  to 
the  nearest  newspaper  office ;  capter  in 
jauntily  and  inform  the  city  editor,  with  a 
seraphic  smile  and  bow.  that  you  have  ar- 
rived and  would  fain  begin  your  day's  work. 
These  directions  are  merely  preparatory. 
When  you  have  them  down  fine,  ask  for  a 
job  on  the  nearest  city  jiaper.  After  you 
leave  the  hospital,  write  for  more  explicit 
instructions  to  the  School  of  .Journalism  :it 
Columbia  University,  New  York.  In  case 
you  don't  fancy  our  directions,  you  may 
write  the  school  first. 


90.  Mr.C.  C,  Texas.  "I  am  a  boy  of  eighteen. 
Why  is  it  that  among  those  of  my  own  age, 
there  seems  to  be  some  barrier,  that  I  cannot 
overcome  ?  They  do  not  give  me  their  confidence 
and  fellowship,  and  I  come  away  from  every 
gathering  of  young  people,  feeling  deprest, 
even  bitter.  I  crave  their  friendship,  how  can  I 
gain  it?  T  have  spent  much  of  my  time  with 
books,   and   with  older  people." 

Age  is  not  in  years,  but  in  mental  and 
spiritual  development.  You  are  probably 
ten  years  older  than  your  companions  of 
the  same  age.  and  they  feel,  perhaps  un- 
consciously, their  own  ignorance,  and  dis- 
like you  for  creating  this  feeling.  Why  not 
make  friends  with  children — lead  their 
games  for  them,  or  teach  them  in  Sabbath 
school?  Most  children  are  really  wiser  than 
youths  of  eighteen — this  age  being  the  pin- 
nacle of  egotism,  which  is  the  most  exact 
synonym  for  ignorance. 

But  do  you  give  your  companions  your 
confidence  and  fellowship?  Are  you  as 
friendly  as  you  want  them  to  be?  Get  a 
classic  essay  on  friendship,  and  see  if  you 
measure  up  to  specifications.  Learn  to  be 
a  leader  in  some  game  or  sport ;  young 
folk  idolize  a  champion,  and  will  suddenly 
yearn  to  cultivate  your  society,  once  they 
see  a  medal  on  your  breast. 

Realize,  however,  that  the  greatest  men 
are  the  most  lonely ;  and  if  you  have  in 
you  the  seeds  of  greatness,  you  must  plant 
them  in  solitude  and  water  them  with  tears. 


91.  Mrs.  R.  B.  M.  "I  am  anxious  to  read  your 
books,  and  to  own  an  efficiency  library  of  the 
best  works  on  the  subject.  I  cannot  afford  to 
buy  these  books,  as  our  financial  circumstances 
have  become  reduced,  owing  to  the  hard  times. 
Is  there  any  way  for  me  to  educate  myself  in 
efficiency?" 

Yes.  And  the  first  step  is  to  turn  your 
back  on  the  idea  of  "hard  times."  The  pur- 
pose of  "hard  times"  is  to  strengthen  people 
who  have  had  too  easy  a  time.  Luck  that 
doesn't  look  right  has  merely  lost  the  "p" 
in  front  of  it. 

Could  you  not  found  a  circulating  library 
in  your  community?  Interest  a  number  of 
your  friends  in  the  Efficiency  articles  and 
Question  Box.  let  them  club  together  and 
raise  $15  or  $20.  for  which  amount  you 
could  obtain  a  really  valuable  small  library 
of  books  on  personal,  industrial  and  domes- 
tic efficiency.  Appoint  some  member  of  your 
circle  as  librarian,  adopt  rules  for  drawing 
and  using  books,  and  meet  once  a  week  or 
month  for  general  discussion.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  suggest  titles  of  books  to  form  such 
a  community  or  neighborhood  library. 


92.  Mr.  J.  C,  Ohio.  "I  am  secretary  of  a 
manufacturing  company,  in  a  city  of  moderate 
size.  What  would  be  the  best  way  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  newest  methods  of  industrial  edu- 
cation, efficiency  work,  promotion  systems,  etc.  ?" 

We  can  never  state  the  best  way  of  do- 
ing anything,  for  the  simple  reason  that  no 
man  on  earth  knows  it.  A  better  way  might 
be  discovered  while  our  answer  was  being 
put  in  type.  A  good  way  for  you  to  keep 
informed  would  be  to  join  the  National 
Association  of  Corporation  Schools,  obtain 
their  published  data,  and  their  current  bul- 
letins. Write  for  details  to  Mr.  F.  C.  Hen- 
derschott.  Irving  Place  and  Fifteenth 
street,  New  York.  Another  good  way  would 
be  to  take  and  read  regularly  such  business 
magazines  as  Si/stem,  Advertising  and  Sell- 
infl.  Fame,  Printer's  Ink,  The  Efficiency 
Mdfjnzine,  and  such  trade  journals  as  may 
apply   to  your  business. 
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Insurance 

Conducted  by 
W.  E.    UNDERWOOD 


\ 


\ 


A  WORD  TO   CORRESPONDENTS 

Within  the  past  twelve  months,  the 
service  demands  on  this  department 
have  grown  to  comparatively  huge  pro- 
portions, particularly  among  those  of 
my  readers  who  prefer  private  replies 
thru  the  mails.  Altho  the  pressure  is 
not  continuously  heavy  as  yet,  it  is  so 
great  at  times  as  to  cause  what,  to  the 
inquirers,  may  seem  to  be  inexplicable 
delay.  In  this  connection  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  a  man  may  ask  a  ques- 
tion in  five  lines,  the  answer  to  which 
will  cost  the  turning  over  of  half  a 
dozen  books  and  several  hours  research. 
To  be  sure,  that  kind  of  query  is  not 
the  rule,  but  it  occurs  often  enough  to 
maintain  a  pretty  fair  average. 

Collating  recent  correspondence,  I 
find  that  about  seven  of  every  ten  let- 
ters received  by  this  department  en- 
close postage  for  return  by  mail.  This 
number  is  easily  subject  to  a  reasonable 
reduction,  as  I  have  discovered  by  going 
over  the  matter,  and  in  the  interest  of 
despatch  I  am  going  to  request  the  co- 
operation of  correspondents  in  an  effort 
to  place  it  at  a  minimum.  There  are  ex- 
ceptional cases  which  will  necessitate 
the  use  of  the  mails  in  furnishing  the 
information  required.  In  all  such,  cor- 
respondents are  cordially  invited  to  con- 
sult the  department,  enclosing  stamps 
for  replies  by  mail. 

As  an  aid  in  facilitating  the  service 
directly  thru  these  columns,  correspond- 
ents should  remember  that  their  com- 
munications cannot  be  printed,  our  lim- 
ited space  permitting  only  of  the  most 
concise  replies.  They  should,  therefore, 
observe  the  following  rules: 

1.  If  the  questions  asked  exceed  one, 
each  question  should  be  numbered. 

2.  Copies  of  the  questions  as  num- 
bered should  be  retained. 

The  inquirer  may  make  his  questions 
as  voluminous  as  he  feels  is  necessary, 
taking  care,  however,  that  each  subject 
or  point  upon  which  information  or  ad- 
vice is  desired  be  kept  by  itself  and 
properly  numbered. 

By  following  the  simple  system  here 
indicated,  the  quality  of  the  service  can 
be  raised  by  making  it  more  timely. 

ANOTHER     ASSESSMENT 
,  EXAMPLE 

As  noted  on  various  occasions  in  this 
department,  the  promoters  of  assess- 
ment life  insurance  schemes  have  ex- 
hausted every  resource  in  their  efforts 
to  devise  a  scheme  that  would  obviate 
the  necessity  for  reserves  and  which 
would  result  in  furnishing  protection 
against  death  at  a  cost  lower  than  that 
demanded  by  old  line  companies.  In 
short,  they  have  been  engaged  in  the 
hopeless  problem  of  circumventing  the 


The  Leading  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  America." 

>ETNA 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


Incorporated  1819 

Cash  Capital 

Cash  Assets 

Total  Liabilities 

Net  Surplus        _         _         _ 

Surplus  for  Policy-Holders 

Losses  Paid  in  96  Years 


Charter  Perpetual 

$5,000,000.00 
23,400,526.99 
11,732,078.60 
6,668,448.39 
11,668,448.39 
144,393,663.21 


WM.  B.  CLARK,  President 

Vice-Presidents 
HENRY  E.  REES,  A.  N.  WILLIAMS 

E.  J.  SLOAN,  Secretary 


E.  S.  ALLEN, 


Assistant  Secretaries, 
GUY  E.  BEARDSLEY, 


RALPH  B.  IVES 


W.  F.  WHITTELSEY,  Marine  Secretary. 


WESTERN  BRANCH 
I7S  W.  Jackson  Boulevard, 
Chicago,  Ills. 

PACIFIC  BRANCH, 

301  California  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MARINE  DEPARTMENT 


{ 


THOS.  E.  GALLAGHER,  Gen'l  Agent. 
L.   O.   KOHTZ,  Ass't  Gen'l  Agent. 
L.  O.  KOHTZ.  Marine  Gen'l  Agent. 

VV.  H.   BREEDING,  General  Agent. 

GEO.  E.  TOWNSEND,  Ass't  Gen'l  Agent   (Fire). 

E.  S.  LIVINGSTON.  Ass't  Gen'l  Agent   (Marine). 


r  CHICAGO,  Ills.,   175   W.  Jackson   Boulevard. 

NEW  YORK,  63-65  Beaver  Street. 
A  BOSTON,   70  Kilby   Street. 

PHILADELPHIA,  226  Walnut  Strpet. 
^-SAN  FRANCISCO,  301  California  St. 


■=  I 
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NOTICE 
THE  SECURITY  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 
MINNEAPOLIS  located  at  Jliuueapolis,  iu  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  is  closing  its  affairs.  .K\\ 
note  holders  and  other  creditors  of  the  association 
are  therefore  hereby  notified  to  present  the  notes 
and    other    claims    for    payment. 

F.   k.   CH.\MBERL.\IN,   President 
Dated  May  4,  1915,  at  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
Louis    K.     Hull,    Attorney,    for    The    Security    Na- 
tional   Banii   of    Minneapolis. 

Underwood    Typewriter    Declares 
Regular   Dividend 

The  Underwood  Typewriter  Company  has  de- 
clared the  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  \Vi% 
on  the  preferred  stock  and  i  %  on  the  common 
block,  pavable  July  ist,  1915,  to  stock  of  record 
June   i8tli,   191 5.     D.  W.   BERGEN,  Treasurer. 

AMERICAN  CAR  AND  FOUNDRY  COMPANY. 
STOCKHOLDERS  MEETIXO. 
The  stockholders  of  the  American  Car  and  Foun- 
dry Company  are  hereby  notified  that  the  regu- 
liir  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  said 
Company  will  be  held  at  its  offices.  No.  243  Wash- 
ington street.  Jersey  City,  New  ,Tersey,  June  24, 
1915,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  for  the  purpose  of  elect- 
ing a  Board  of  Directors  and  transacting  such 
other  business  as  may  be  properly  brought  before 
the    meeting.  WM.    M.    HAC.AR, 

Secretary 


WANTFD -^    ^'^^-'^^'    O^    AVAILABLE 

▼T/-kiiAi^.L/        RESOURCES       ($1,000      to 

$5,000)  to  assist  me  in  purchasing  materials  on 
a  contract  placed  before  European  war.  Ad- 
vanced (50%)  and  still  going  up.  Can  use  in 
own  business  and  show  still  larger  profit  with 
inside  track  on  competition.  Can  also  use  big 
men  to  liandle  sales  in  western  districts.  Ad- 
dress  Bo.x   C,   The   Independent,   New  York. 

SEASHORE  CAMP 
FOR  GIRLS 

July  1st  to  August  31st 

Mulberry  Point,  Guilford,  Conn.,  near  Sachem's 
Head.  Lessons  in  swimming,  boating,  all  water 
sports,  calisthenics,  folk  dancing,  arts  and  crafts, 
domestic  science.  $150  for  season.  No  extras. 
Councilors,  college  women.  Separate  camp  for 
adults. 

Mm.  THEODORA  AMES  HOOKER. 

High    School,    Saugus,    Massachusetts. 
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UNITED  STATES  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 


In  the  Citv  of  New  York 


Issues  Guaranteed  Contracts 


JOHN  P.  MUNN,  M.D., 

President 

Finance  Committee 

CLARENCE  H.   KELSEV 

Pres.    Title    Guarantee    and 

Trust  Co. 

WILLIAM  H.  PORTER 
Banker 

EDWARD     TOWNSEND 

Pres.  Importers  and   Trad- 
ers Nat.  Bank 


Good  men.  whether  experienced  in  life  in- 
surance or  not,  may  make  direct  contracts 
with  this  Company,  for  a  limited  territory 
if  desired,  and  secure  for  themselves,  in  ad- 
dition to  first  year's  commission,  a  renewal 
interest  insuring  an  income  for  the  future. 
Address  the  Company  at  its  Home  Office, 
No.  2yj  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


205tti     YEAR 


Sun  Insurance  Office 

OF     LOINJDOIM 

The  Oldest  Insurance  Company  in  the  World 

Chid  Office  in  IJ.  S.,  No.  54  Pine  SI.,  N.  Y. 


Founded  A.   D.   1710. 


The  205th  Year  oi  the  Company's  Active  Business  Existence 


Abstract  of  Statement  of  Condition  of  United  States  Branch  December  31,  1914 


ASSETS 

Re.il  Estate  in  New  York  City.... 

United   States   Government   Bonds. 

Railroad  and  other  Bonds;  Guaran- 
teed, Preferred  and  other  Rail- 
road Stocks  and  other  Securities 

Cash    in    Banks 

Cash  in  Agents'  hands  and  in 
course  of  collection 

Other   admitted   items '. 


$210,000 

208,000 


3,610,793 
285,765 

493,686 
51,370 


$4,859,614 


LIABILITIES 

Reserve  for    Unearned   Premiums.    $2,913,778 

Reserve    for   Losses   in   Process   of 

-Kdjustment    320,481 

Reserve  for  Taxes  and  other  Lia- 
bilities      77,995 

Surplus    over    all    Liabilities 1,547,360 


$4,859,614 


Trustees   ot  the   Funds   of  the  Company  in  the  United  States 

Herbert  L.  Griggs,  Esq.  Samuel  T.  Hubbard,  Esq. 

James  Brown,  Esq. 


AN   INCOME  FOR   LIFE 

Of  all  the  investment  opportunities  offered 
tliere  are  few  indeed  not  open  to  criticism. 
Absolute  safety  is  the  first  recpiisite  and  ade- 
ipiate  and  uniform  return  equnlly  important, 
and  these  seem  iiioompatible.  Aside  from  gov- 
ei-nment  bonds,  the  return  under  which  is 
small,  there  is  nothing  more  sure  .and  certain 
than  an  annuity  with  tlie  METROPOLITA'N 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  liy  which  the 
income  guaranteed  for  a  certain  lifetime  is 
larger  by  far  than  would  be  earned  on  an 
I'ipial  amount  denosited  in  an  institution  for 
savings,  or  invested  in  securities  giving  rea- 
sonable safety.  Thus  a  payment  of  $5,000  by 
a  man  aped  67  would  provide  an  annual  in- 
come of  iSGlS.SS  absolutelv  hevond  question  or 
McMilit.  The  Annuitv  Department,  METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
New  Yorlc,  will  give  advice  as  to  the  return 
at  any  age.  male  or  female. 
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THE  PENNSYLVANIA  HRE 
INSURANCE  CO. 

OF    PHILADELPHIA 

Cash    Capital    $750,000.00 

Reinsurance  and  all  Liabilities.  .    5,901,636.7.? 
Surplus     2,188,553.34 

Total  January   i,   1915 $8,090,190.07 

R.   Dale  Benson,  President 

John   L.  Thomson,  Vice-President 

W.  Gardner  Croweil,  2d  V.-Pres.  and  Sec'y 

Hampton  L.  Warner,  Assistant  Secretary 
VV'm.    J.    Dawson,    Sec'y   Agency    Department 


laws  of  mortality.  Some  of  them,  being 
densely  ignorant  persons,  were  honest 
enough ;  but  the  majority  of  them,  hav- 
ing sufficient  knowledg'e  of  what  they 
were  doing,  deliberately  engaged  in  the 
traffic  for  the  temporary  profit  it  would 
yield  during  a  decade  or  two. 

There  has  just  come  to  my  desk  a 
letter  from  one  of  our  readers  in  New 
England,  describing  a  case  which  has 
been  developing  under  his  eyes  for 
thirty-five  years.  From  the  viewpoint 
of  one  who,  to  paraphrase  a  line  of 
Matthew  Arnold,  sees  life  insurance 
steadily  and  sees  it  whole,  who  under- 
stands its  objects  and  the  means  thru 
which  they  are  attained,  the  result  in- 
dicated by  our  correspondent  is  lament- 
able. Life  insurance  as  a  provision 
against  the  penalties  of  death  and  old 
age  was  devised  to  outlast  the  furthest 
day  of  either,  decreasing  as  a  burden 
and  growing  in  strength  as  a  prop  from 
the  first  day  to  the  last.  Is  this  the  case 
with  the  fallacy  tagged  assessmentism? 
My  correspondent  says  of  the  person 
whose  condition  he  described,  after  ex- 
plaining that  the  latter  became  the 
holder  in  1880  of  a  certificate  in  a  cer- 
tain company  which  is  now  in  course 
of  gradual  extinction: 

"It  was  an  assessment  scheme  and 
the  annual  dues  were  small.  He  was 
working  on  a  salary  and  has  kept  up 
the  payments  until  now.  He  is  now 
eighty-one  years  old  and  apparently 
in  good  health,  but  unable  to  earn 
anything  and  entirely  dependent  for  his 
living  on  the  small  wages  of  another 
member  of  the  family,  his  own  resources 
being  entirely  exhausted.  .  .  .  The  last 
four  quarterly  premiums  have  amount- 
ed to  a  total  of  $254.34.  This  amount 
the  insured,  of  course,  is  utterly  unable 
to  pay.  .  .  ." 

The  question  propounded  is  as  to 
whether  it  is  better  to  get  the  help  of 
friends  in  carrying  this  burden,  mon- 
strous grown  and  steadily  growing,  to 
the  day  of  death  in  the  hope  that  there 
would  be  a  remnant  over  the  debt  left 
for  dependents,  or  whether  it  would  be 
wiser  to  use  such  funds  directly  in  the 
interests  of  such  dependents. 

One  hesitates  to  answer  such  a  ques- 
tion. Consider  the  thousands  of  dollais 
this  man  has  paid  out  in  thirty-five 
years  on  this  so-called  insurance  of 
$3000.  It  is  impossible  to  guess  at  the 
amount  thus  squandered.  Remember,  he 
possesses  not  a  penny  of  equity  for  it. 
Each  dollar  as  he  paid  it  out  as  pre- 
mium evaporated,  leaving  not  a  trace. 
Graver  still,  consider  the  wasted  years. 
What  sort  of  an  estate  might  he  have 
built  in  the  shape  of  insurance  with 
the  money  he  has  squandered  on  this 
counterfeit?  I  do  not  believe  he  can 
have  invested  less  than  an  average  of 
$125  a  year  during  thirty  years.  He  was 
forty-six  years  old  when  he  started.  At 
that  age  he  could  have  bought  $3000  of 
real  insurance  on  the  Ordinary  Life 
plan  in  a  good  dividend  paying  com- 
pany at  a  premium  of  $115.65,  the  ac- 
tual cash  surrender  value  of  which  in 
the  thirty-fifth  year  is  $2843.  Add  to 
this  the  annual  dividends  withdrawn 
(estimated  at  fifteen  per  cent  of  the 
premiums,  figured  on  the  mean  time  of 
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seventeen  years)  and  there  would  be 
something  approximating  a  total  of 
$3200  in  the  way  of  benefits  available 
during  the  assured's  lifetime.  As  it  is 
now,  he  is  struggling  along  trying  to 
carry  a  burden  almost  as  large  as  that 
a  real  life  insurance  company  would  be 
carrying  for  him. 

Assessment  life  insurance  is  a  bar- 
gain-counter affair  to  those  who  die 
promptly  after  getting  it.  It  is  an  awful 
thing  to  tie  up  with  during  a  long 
life. 

DEFERRED  DIVIDEND  POLICIES 

In  one  of  its  publicity  statements  the 
Bankers  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
Lincoln,  Nebraska,  asserts  that  if  a 
man  "carries  a  deferred  dividend  pol- 
icy— the  best  insurance  known — he  will 
have  a  policy  that  is  a  sarnngs  hank  as 
well  as  insurance." 

The  truth  of  that  statement  rests 
wholly  on  the  meaning  given  the  phrase, 
"deferred  dividend."  If  the  payment  of 
the  dividend  were  only  deferred  to  some 
future  date,  when  it  would  come  into 
the  possession  of  the  holder  of  the  policy 
under  which  it  was  saved,  we  could  find 
no  fault  with  the  claim  made;  altho  it 
must  be  remembered  that  individual  cir- 
cumstances vary,  and  that  which  is  best 
for  one  may  not  be  best  for  another. 

But  when  the  Bankers  Life  refers  to 
a  deferred  dividend  policy  it  means  one 
which  provides  that  the  payment  of  all 
dividends  accruing  under  it  shall  be 
postponed  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 
and  that  if  the  assured  does  not  carry 
it  thru  to  the  end  of  its  contract  period, 
he  will  forfeit  them.  A  man  may  pay 
all  the  premiums  on  a  twenty-year  de- 
ferred dividend  policy,  but  if  he  should 
die  at  any  time  before  the  twentieth 
year  has  expired,  the  dividends  are 
transferred  to  the  surviving  policy- 
holders. The  same  result  occurs  under 
lapsed  policies. 

It  is  more  advantageous  for  a  man 
and  his  dependents  if  he  can  leave  all 
his  dividends  with  the  company.  To 
that  extent  he  may  build  up  the  amount 
of  the  original  insurance  in  event  of 
death,  or  the  cash  value  if  he  survives 
the  necessity  for  protection.  He  does 
combine  insurance  and  saving  there. 
But  if  he  makes  a  gambling  stake  of 
those  dividends  every  year,  wagering, 
as  it  were,  against  all  his  insured  asso- 
ciates in  the  company  that  he  will  nei- 
ther die  nor  lapse  his  policy  within  the 
contract  term,  then  he  not  only  does 
not  combine  savings  with  insurance — 
he  does  a  wicked  thing  in  becoming,  if 
he  is  successful,  a  sharer  in  money  de- 
rived from  policies  carried  by  more  un- 
fortunate people.  If  he  is  a  loser,  he  has 
gambled  away  money  that  is  essential 
to  the  welfare  of  his  family. 

Life  insurance  dividends  are  not 
profits;  they  are  excess  premium  pay- 
ments. They  should  be  used  in  buying 
more  insurance  or  in  extending  the  term 
of  the  original  policy.  They  make  poor 
gambling  stakes.  The  kind  of  deferred 
dividend  insurance  the  Bankers  Life  ad- 
vocates and  sells  is  not  "the  best  insur- 
ance known."  It  belongs  with  the  worst. 


**The  Largest  Fire  Insurance  Company  in  America'* 
ELBRIDGE   G.   SNOW,  President 


Traveler,  Take  Warning ! 


THE  HOME 

INSURANCE   COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 


THERE  is  danger  in  not 
insuring  your  Personal 
Effects  against  Fire,  Light- 
ning and  the  Perils  of  Navi- 
gation and  Transportation 
when  traveling  either  for 
pleasure  or  business,  even  in 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  these  days.  That  is  why 
^^^^^^^^^^^■"^"■■^^~  "THE  HOME  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK"  strives  to  sell  the  Best  Tourists' 
Baggage  Policy  offered  by  any  company — a  Policy  that  will  completely 
protect  you  for  one  journey,  or  for  a  year,  whenever  your  Personal 
Effects  are  away  from  your  residence.  This  insurance  costs  but  little 
and  recommends  itself  instantly  to  all  prudent  travelers. 

If  you  travel  about  in  your  own  pleasure  Automobile,  you  cannot 
do  better  than  insure  that  also  in  "THE  HOME  OF  NEW  YORK" 
to  obtain  absolute  protection  against  Fire,  Theft,  Transportation,  Etc. 

The  Joint  Automobile  Policy  written  with  the  FIDELITY  & 
DEPOSIT  COMPANY  OF  MARYLAND  gives  complete  protection 
against  Fire,  Theft,  Collision,  Public  Liability  and  Property  Damage 
and  is  sold  at  rates  that  guarantee  the  payment  of  all  claims,  big 
and  little. 

THE  BEST  INSURANCE  IS  THE  CHEAPEST  IN  THE  END 
All  Branches  of  Fire  Insurance 

AGENTS  EVERYWHERE 


THE  SIGN  OF  GOOD  CASUALTY  INSURANCE 


COMPENSATION 

ACCIDENT 

HEALTH 

AUTOMOBILE 

TEAMS 

UABILITY 


BURGLARY 

CREDIT 

BOILER 

LANDLORDS 

ELEVATORS 

GENERAL  UABILITY 


ESTABLISHED   1869 


LONDON  GUARANTEE  &  ACCIDENT 
COMPANY,  Ltd. 

OF  LONDON,  ENGLAND 

F.  W.  LAWSON,  General  Manager,  Head  Office,  Chicago,  111. 

F.  J.  WALTERS,  Resident  Manager,  Eastern  Department.  55  John  St.,  New 
York. 

WALTERS-KELLY  CO..  :Managers  Metropolitan  Department,  Personal  Acci- 
dent Department,  55  John  St.,  New  York. 

ELMER  A.  LORD  &  CO.,  Resident  Managers,  145  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

STOKES,  PACKARD.  HAUGHTON  &  SMITH,  Resident  Managers,  434 
Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,   Pa. 
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DEATH 

IS    THE 

DIRECT  TAX  COLLECTOR 

An  Income  every 
month  in  every  year 
"can  be  guaranteed 
free  of  all  taxes  to 
wife  and  children. 

The  way  is  easy. 
::     ::     Consult     ::     :: 

THE  PENN  MUTUAL  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

921,  923,  925  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


1915 

Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Atlantic  Buildiug.  51  Wall  St..  New  York 

Insures  Aeainst  Marine  and  Inland  Transportation 
Risk  and  Will  Issue  Policies  Making  Loss  Pay- 
able io  Eurooe  and  Oriental  Countries 

Chaitcrcd  li.v  tlio  State  of  New  Yorlj  in  1S42. 
uas  inecedeil  liy  a  stock  company  of  a  siiuilar 
name,  'i'lie  latter  company  was  licjuiiiated  and 
part  of  its  ca|)ital,  to  the  extent  of  iSlOO.OUO, 
was  used  with  consent  of  tlie  stockhohleis,  hy 
the  .\tlantic  Mntnal  Insnrance  L'ouipany  and 
repaid  with  a  honiis  and  interest  at  the  expira- 
tion   of    two   years. 

Dnring  its  existence  the  cora- 
panv  has  in.sured  propei'tv 
to   the   value   of $2T.064,578,100.U() 

lleceived   premiums  thereon   to 

the    extent    of 2S7.;!24.S9n.!)0 

I'aid   losses  during  that  period         143, 820,874. '.tD 

Issued    certilicates    of    protits 

to    dealers 90,  SOI,  11 0.00 

Of  whicli  there  have  been  re- 
deemed       S3,811,4r.O.O0 

Leaving  outstanding  at  pres- 
ent time 6,989,660.00 

Interest  paid  on  certilicates 
amounts    to 23,020,223.8.") 

On  Deeemher  31,  1914,  the  as- 
sets of  the  company  amount- 
ed   to 14, 101. 074. 4f) 

Tlie  pro.lts  of  the  company  revert  to  tlie  as- 
sured   and    are    divided    annually    upon    the    jire- 

niinnis     terminated     during     the    year,     therehy 

reducing    the   cost   of    insurance. 

I'm-    such    dividends,    certilicates    are    issued 

suhjcet    to    divid(>nds    of    interest    until    ordered 

to  be  redeemed,  in  accoidance  with  the  charter. 
A.    A.    n.WKS.    Chairman   of   the    Board 
CORIXKT.IUS    ELDERT.    Pres. 
W.VI.TER    WOOD    P.\RSOXS.    Vice-Pres. 
rM.\RLE.^    E.    F.\Y.    2d    Viee-Pres. 
i;.    STAXTOX   FLOYD-.TOXE.S,    Sec. 


Get  the  Saving  Habit 

The  habit  of  saving  has  been  the  salvation 
of  many  u  man.  It  increases  his  self-respect 
and  makes  him  a  more  useful  member  of  so- 
ciety. If  a  man  has  no  one  but  himself  to  pro- 
vide for  he  may  be  concerned  simply  in  ac- 
eumulatlng  a  sufficient  sura  to  support  him  in 
liis  old  age.  iliis  can  best  be  effected  by  pur- 
chasing an  annuity  as  issued  b.v  the  Home  Life 
Insnrance  Company  of  New  York.  This  will 
yield  a  miich  larger  income  than  can  be  ob- 
tained from  any  other  absolutely  secure  Invest- 
ment.     For   a    sample    policy    write   to 

HOME  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


Geo.    E. 
256  BROADWAY 


Xde,    President. 

NEW  YORK 


Lost  Light 

An  interesting'  example  of  the  meth- 
ods by  which  astronomers  arrive  at 
conclusions  in  regard  to  the  universe 
is  given  in  the  arguments  used  to  prove 
that  a  certain  amount  of  light  is  ab- 
sorbed in  space. 

We  know,  reasons  Professor  J.  C. 
Kapteyn,  the  eminent  Dutch  astrono- 
mer, that  space  contains  an  enormous 
amount  of  meteoric  matter.  This  matter 
would  naturally  intercept  some  part  of 
the  starlight.  In  the  second  place,  we 
find  that  the  stars  gradually  thin  out 
as  their  distance  from  the  sun  increases. 
This  may  be  due  to  the  absorption  of 
light  in  space,  or,  if  space  is  trans- 
parent, it  may  be  that  the  limits  o:'  the 
universe  are  reached  with  our  present 
telescopes. 

If  the  latter  is  the  correct  sup- 
position then,  since  this  apparent  thin- 
ning out  is  found  in  every  direction 
in  which  our  telescopes  can  be  turned, 
our  solar  system  would  seem  to  be  in 
the  densest  part  of  the  universe.  But 
since  our  sun  is  only  an  average  star, 
the  probabilities  are  that  it  is  neither 
in  the  densest  nor  in  the  thinnest  por- 
tion of  the  universe  and  that  the  density 
of  the  stellar  system  is  nearly  uniform 
thruou'c. 

The  apparent  thinning  out  of  the 
stars  is  therefore  held  to  be  caused  by 
the  absorption  of  light  in  space;  very 
distant  stars  may  have  their  light  so 
scattered  that  none  of  it  is  perceptible 
on  the  earth. 

But  on  account  of  the  importance  of 
this  question  more  proof  is  required, 
so  the  resourceful  astronomer  thinks  up 
additional  tests.  If,  he  argues,  the  ab- 
sorption and  scattering  of  light  by  me- 
teoric matter  is  really  a  fact,  then  the 
lost  light  will  be  the  weaker  or  violet 
light  and  the  waves  of  light  which  come 
to  us  from  distant  stars  will  be  the 
stronger  or  red  rays,  making  the  mass 
of  stars  at  that  distance  seem  redder 
than  those  nearer  to  the  earth. 

Methods  for  determining  which  stars 
are  nearer  and  which  are  farther  from 
the  sun  having  been  worked  out  with 
precision,  the  astronomer  chooses  a 
large  number  of  the  most  distant  stars 
and  comparing  their  light  with  that  of 
a  large  number  of  stars  near  the  sun 
he  finds  that  the  more  distant  stars  as 
well  as  the  fainter  stars  are  on  the 
average  redder. 

Here  again  still  other  questions  meet 
him,  for  even  this  general  redness  of 
the  distant  stars  may  be  due  to  an  in- 
trinsic quality  of  those  stars  and  not 
necessarily  to  the  absorption  of  light 
in  space.  Thus  the  search  for  truth 
goes  on  and  any  new  proof  is  carefully 
tested  and  evaluated  in  relation  to  pre- 
vious theories. 

The  value  of  definite  knowledge  in 
regard  to  the  loss  of  light  in  space  lies 
in  its  bearing  on  the  extent  of  the  uni- 
verse and  the  distribution  of  the  stars 
in  space.  Exact  information  on  this 
point  will  help  in  determining  the  dis- 
tances of  stars  and  thereby  add  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  uni- 
verse. 


Build  Your  Own 

^i^^^^^^^^^^^^B      1^^^^^^^^^^^^^       im^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Business 


jf  under   our  direct  gen- 

^^9  eral   agency  contract. 

^^  This  is  a  liberal  propo- 

Orffanized  sitiou    for    whicH    men 

1850 

of  ability    can   qualify. 

A  few  exceptional  op- 
portunities are  open  at  present. 
For  particulars  address : 

John  F.  Roche,  Vice-President. 


The  Manhattan  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

66  Broadway  New  York 


1  he  Employers*  Liability 
Assurance   Corporation 

LIMITED 

OF  LONDON,  ENG. 

Samuel  Appleton,  United  States  Manager 
Boston,  Mass. 

Cash   Assets  in  tlie  United  States, 

December  31st,   191  + $8,344,957.76 

S\irplus   to   Policy   Holders 2,299,333-80 

Tliis  Company  issues  all  forms  of  Liability 
Insurance  Policies. 

Its  well  recognized  practice  of  making 
prompt-  settlements  of  claims  against  its  Policv 
Holders  lias  commended  itself  to  the  judg- 
ment  of  its  Policy   Holders. 

AUTOMOBILE   INSURANCE. 

The  attention  of  owners  of  automobiles  i? 
called  to  the  policies  of  this  Corporation  in- 
suring against  liability  for  personal  injuries, 
and  also  against  damage  caused  to  the  As- 
sured's  car  or  to  the  property  of  others  as 
the    result   of   collision. 

For   Rates  and  Particulars,  apply  to 

DWIGHT  &  HILLES 

Resident  Managers  for  New  York  Stale 

56  Maiden  Lane       New  York,  N.  Y. 


INVESTMENTS 

LISTED    AND    UNLISTED 


DOMINICK  BROS.  &  CO. 

Members  ol  the  Neiv  York 
Stock  Exchange 


49  Wall  Street 


New  York 
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A   Scrap   of   Wood 

The  latest  business-aid  service  insti- 
tuted by  the  Government  is  a  wood- 
waste  exchange,  conducted  by  the  For- 
est Service  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Twice  a  month  the  exchange 
sends  out  a  circular  headed,  "Opportu- 
nities to  Buy  Waste,"  containing  the 
names  and  addresses  of  factories  hav- 
ing waste  wood  for  sale,  with  exact  in- 
formation as  to  species,  sizes,  forms 
and  quantities.  Similarly,  another  cir- 
cular gives  the  specific  requirements 
of  wood-using  plants  which  desire  to 
buy  waste  material. 

One  of  the  first  waste  problems  solved 
was  that  of  a  furniture  maker  in 
Michigan,  who  wrote  to  the  Forest 
Sei-vice  asking  how  to  dispose  of  sugar 
maple  blocks  and  sticks  which  were  cut 
off  in  the  process  of  furniture  making 
and  which  he  had  to  sell  merely  as  fuel. 
Samples  were  obtained  from  him  and 
the  Forest  Service  then  located  a 
scrubbing-brush  manufacturer  who  used 
small  maple  blocks  for  brush  backs.  The 
result  was  that  the  furniture  maker 
was  enabled  to  sell  his  waste  at  a  much 
higher  price  than  it  had  brought  as 
firewood,  while  the  brush  maker  was 
enabled  to  buy  brush-back  material  in 
suitable  sizes  at  a  much  lower  figure 
than  it  had  been  costing  him. 


The  Pianist's  Speed 

Astonishing  statistics  have  been  gath- 
ered with  reference  to  the  amount  of 
work  accomplished  by  the  brain  and 
nerves  in  piano  playing. 

A  pianist  in  view  of  the  present  stace 
of  pianoforte  playing  has  to  cultivate 
the  eye  to  see  about  1500  signs  in  one 
minute,  the  fingers  to  make  about  2000 
movements,  and  the  brain  to  receive  and 
understand  separately  the  1500  signs 
while  it  issues  2000  orders.  In  playing 
Weber's  "Moto  Perpetuo"  a  pianist  has 
to  read  4541  notes  in  a  little  under  four 
minutes.  This  is  about  nineteen  per  sec- 
ond; but  an  eye  can  receive  only  about 
ten  consecutive  impressions  per  second, 
so  that  it  is  evident  that  in  very  rapid 
music  a  player  does  not  see  each  note 
singly,  but  rather  sees  them  in  groups, 
probably  a  bar  or  more  at  one  vision. 
In  Chopin's  "Etude  in  E  Minor"  (in  the 
second  set)  the  speed  of  reading  is  still 
greater,  since  it  is  necessary  to  read 
3950  signs  in  two  minutes  and  a  half, 
which  is  equivalent  to  about  twenty-six 
notes  per  second. 


A  Victory  for  Steam 

Recent  accidents  to  oil-burning  sub- 
marines have  influenced  the  French 
naval  authorities  in  substituting  steam 
for  oil  as  the  motive  power  in  their 
submarines,  especially  those  of  the 
largest  class.  This  return  to  steam  is 
noteworthy,  as  the  French  are  inclined 
to  consider  oil  burners  as  too  dangerous 
for  war  vessels  of  various  types.  For 
the  new  Gustave  Zede,  submarine  en- 
gines of  4000  horse  pov/er — steam — are 
ordered.  They  will  produce  a  speed  of 
nineteen  knots  instead  of  the  twenty 
knots  possible  with  oil  burners.  > 
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LARGEST  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Chartered  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
Incorporated  1849  Charter  Perpetual 
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SPRINGFIELD 

Fire   and   Marine  Insurance  Company 

Of  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Cash  Capital  $2,500,000.00 

ANNUAL  STATEMENT,  JANUARY  1,  1915 

ASSETS 
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LOSSES  PAID  SINCE  ORGANIZATION 


$  2.500,000.00 

5,542,965.64 

583.700.36 

353,301.61 
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1,990,436.53 
4,490,436.53 

$61,973,344.28 
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HOTEL  MARTHA  WASHINGTON 


Exclusively  for  Women 
29  East  29th  Street 


New  York 


Exceptional  place  for  ladies  traveling  alone.  Within  easy  access 
of  ail  the  principal  theatres.  29th  Street  Cars  pass  the  door. 
Subway  Station  28th  Street.  Within  one  block  of  Fifth 
Avenue. 


Excellent  Service 


Tel.  6500  Madison 


Absolutely  Fireproof 

RESTAURANT  FOR   LADIES   AND   GENTLEMEN 

A  la  Carte 

Table  d'hote  Luncheon,  40c.  Dinner,  $1.00 

Rooms,   $1.50  per  day  up,   including  use  of  bath 
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Come  where  life  is  ideal  for  either  rest  or  recreation. 
Enjoy  outdoor  pleasures  in  this  invigorating  air — 
the  highest  point  east  of  the  Rockies.  Golf,  tennis, 
autoing,  riding,  driving,  tramping  over  the  moun- 
tains.    Delightful  social  life  in  the  evening. 

A  comfortable  old-fashioned  inn  and  a  sumptuous  modern  hotel 
in  one  homelike  place.  Milk  and  cream  from  Biltmore  Dairies, 
water  from  the  slopes  of  the  mountain.  When  it's  90  in  the 
North,  it's  barely  70  here — and  cool  enough  for  blankets  at  night. 
No  mosquitoes.     Write  at  once  for  booklet  and  terms. 


Grove   Park   Inn, 

Sunset  Mountain, 

Asheville,  N.  C 


THE  SUMMER  COMFORT  HOTEL 
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CRUMBS   SWEPT   UP 

Permanent  organization  of  the  Virginia 
Social  Hygiene  Association  has  been  ef- 
fected and  work  has  begun  on  the  problem 
of  .social  evil  thniout  the  state. 

A  new  law  in  Connecticut  allows  only 
one  drug  store  for  every  3000  inhabitants. 
It  does  not  affect  the  licenses  of  druggists 
already   established. 

As  a  result  of  the  carpenters'  strike  in 
Chicago  more  than  100.000  building  work- 
ers have  been  idle  for  two  months,  at  a  loss 
of  more  than  $10,000,000  in  wages. 

In  Montgomery,  Alabama,  three  barrels 
of  flies  are  caught  daily  in  sixty  large  traps 
placed  upon  the  streets  in  different  parts  of 
the  city  by  the  Sanitary  and  Health  De- 
partment. 

Alabama  has  started  a  "Buy  It  Now" 
campaign,  arguing  that  "It"  can  be  bought 
cheaper  now  than  later,  and  that  every 
purchase  made  at  this  time  will  help  to 
bring  prosperity. 

The  Town  Council  of  Hermitage.  Arkan- 
sas, has  passed  an  ordinance  providing  that 
any  negro  found  intoxicated  on  the  streets 
shall  be  dyed  by  being  dipped  in  the  blue 
vat  at  the  dye  works. 

Organized  labor  in  New  York  State  is 
urging  the  Constitutional  Convention  to 
propose  woman  suffrage,  the  eight-hour  day, 
the  prohibition  of  child  labor,  state  insur- 
ance, widows'  pensions  and  the  taking  of 
the  veto   power  from  the   Governor. 

The  Federal  Court  of  Appeals,  trying  a 
Louisiana  case,  has  decided  that  a  debt  in- 
curred thru  dealing  in  "ftitures"  where 
there  was  no  intention  to  deliver  or  receive 
the  commodity  dealt  in.  cannot  be  collected 
in  states  which  have  laws  making  gambling 
debts  invalid. 

Lender  the  direction  of  school  authorities 
the  children  of  Utah  are  organizing  clubs 
for  summer  vacation  work.  Local  and  state 


institutions  are  offering  valuable  prizes  for 
the  best  specimens  of  soil  products  shown 
by  boys'  clubs  and  for  the  best  results 
iichieved  by  the  girls'  clubs  in  canning, 
bread-making  and  sewing. 

Ajiarcel  of  land  at  the  northwest  corner 
of  Seventh  avenue  and  Forty-second  street, 
New  York  City,  which,  together  with  the 
buildings  on  it,  was  sold  eighteen  years  ago 
for  $55,000,  is  now  assessed,  apart  from  its 
buildings,  at  $1,500,000. 

More  than  four  hundred  lawsuits  have 
been  filed  recently  against  railroads  in  Illi- 
nois under  the  law  which  provides  that 
grain  must  be  weighed  both  before  and 
after  shipment,  and  the  shipper  reimbursed 
for  loss,  if  any,  in  transit. 

At  their  recent  conventiod  in  Los  Angeles 
the  Northern  Baptists  elected  Dr.  Shailer 
Mathews,  dean  of  the  divinity  school.  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  president  for  the  com- 
ing year,  and  chose  Minneapolis  for  their 
1916  meeting. 

Tho  discovery  of  foot  and  mouth  disease 
in  a  consignment  of  lambs  shipped  north 
thru  Louisville  has  caused  a  hold-up  of 
shipments  by  that  route,  much  to  the  an- 
noyance of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  sheep 
men,  whose  spring  lambs  had  just  begun 
to  move  to  the  northern  packers. 

An  organization  to  be  known  as  the  Ger- 
man Settlers'  Commission  has  been  eft'ected 
in  Florida.  Its  object  is  to  attract  success- 
ful German  farmers  from  the  northern  and 
eastern  states  to  Florida,  where,  the  Ger- 
mans who  compose  the  organization  claim, 
better  opportunity  is  offered. 

At  its  May  meeting  the  Milwaukee  Min- 
isterial Association  listened  to  a  discussion 
of  "The  Minister"  by  a  number  of  laymen, 
some  of  them  non-churchgoers,  who  had 
been  invited  to  criticize  the  clergy  freely 
and  frankly.  It  is  said  to  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  excellent  suggestions. 

Eleven  huge  bells  are  on  their  way  by 
water  from  Troy,  New  York,  to  Los  An- 
geles. California,  where  they  are  to  form  a 
chime  for  the  new  million-dollar  Bible  In- 
stitute. They  will  have  the  twofold  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  largest  bells  on  the  Pacific 
coast  and  the  first  to  pass  thru  the  Panama 
Canal. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  given  warning  that  the  seven- 
teen-year locusts  are  due  to  appear  some 
time  in  June  this  year  in  scattered  locali- 
ties between  the  Hudson  and  Mississippi 
rivers  and  along  the  Appalachian  plateau 
into  northern  Georgia  and  South  Carolina. 

The  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America  asks 
that  every  church  in  the  United  States  send 
its  pastor  as  a  delegate  to  the  biennial  con- 
vention to  be  held  at  Atlantic  City  July 
6-9.  The  Million  Dollar  Pier  is  to  be  fitted 
up  to  seat  30.000  persons,  and  most  of  the 
famous  temperance  advocates  are  to  be 
present. 

The  California  Wine  Association  advises 
vine-grape  growers  to  make  arrangements 
for  drying  a  large  portion  of  this  year's 
crop.  It  is  claimed  that,  under  the  present 
high  tax  imposed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  prospect  that  it  will  be 
doubled  next  January,  the  wine  industry 
will  languish. 

Governor  Hunt  of  Arizona  has  chosen 
Miss  Esther  Ross  of  Prescott  to  christen 
the  new  battleship  "Arizona."  to  be 
launched  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  June 
19.  He  has  also  appointed  fifty  prominent 
citizens  of  the  state  to  accompany  her.  They 
will  make  the  trip  from  Phoenix  in  a  spe- 
cial train. 

At  a  recent  election  in  Denver,  involving 
a  bond  issue  for  a  women's  industrial  home, 
city  hospital  improvements,  and  home  rule 
on  the  liquor  question,  the  "woman  vote" 
was  the  lightest  known  in  the  twenty-two 
years  of  suffrage  in  Colorado.  Mrs.  Martha 
J.  Crammer,  a  member  of  the  State  Board 
of  Pardons,  says :  "Only  a  few  more  elec- 
tions, and  all  the  women  in  Denver  will 
quit  voting." 
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Summer  Strength  and  Satisfaction 


*"  ■  iiri   iiiiiaiimi" 


come  from  the  gradual  release  of  the  body  from  the  heavy  Winter 
foods  that  fog  the  brain  and  clog  the  liver.  This  happy  release 
comes  through  fresh  fruits,  green  vegetables  and  well  cooked  cereals. 
Nothing  in  the  whole  wide  range  of  Nature's  bounty  is  so  deliciously 
wholesome  and  strengthening  as 

SHREDDED  WHEAT  BISCUIT 

with  Strawberries 

In  this  dish  you  have  all  the  body-building  elements  in  the  whole 
wheat  grain  steam-cooked,  shredded  and  baked,  combined  with  the 
most  luscious  product  of  the  American  garden  —  a  combination  that 
gives  a  mental  buoyancy  and  muscular  vim  that  make  you  fit  for  the 
day's  work.     A  toothsome  treat  beyond  compare. 

It   is   the   shredding   process   that   put   the  "eat"   in   whole  wheat. 

For  breakfast  heat  one  or  more  Biscuits  in  the  oven  to  restore  crispness  and 
serve  with  milk  or  cream.  DeHciousIy  nourishing  and  wholesome  for  any 
meal  in  combination  with  berries  or  fresh  fruits  of  all  kinds.  Prepare  the 
berries  as  for  ordinary  serving  and  pour  them  over  the  Biscuit,  adding  milk  or 
cream  and  sugar. 

Made  only  by 

The  Shredded  Wheat  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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A    DECLARATION    OF    INTERDEPENDENCE 


THE  calling  of  a  conference  in  Independence 
Hall,  Philadelphia,  on  Thursday,  the  17th,  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  the  formation  of  a 
League  of  Peace,  may  be  the  beginning  of  the 
most  important  step  taken  in  international  relations 
since  the  Czar  of  Russia  convoked  the  first  Hague  Con- 
ference. 

We  publish  elsewhere  the  proposals  that  will  form  the 
basis  for  discussion,  also  the  list  of  eminent  Americans 
who  have  signed  what  may  be  called  the  Declaration  of 
Interdependence.  In  addition  we  print  three  "Federa- 
tionist"  papers,  not  anonymously  as  were  the  Federal- 
ist papers  of  old,  but  signed  by  three  men  holding  as 
high  positions  of  respect  in  this  day  and  generation  as 
did  Hamilton,  Madison  and  Jay  during  the  period  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787. 

Our  readers  will  be  interested  to  know  what  part  Mr. 
Taft,  Mr.  Lowell  and  Mr.  Marburg  have  taken  in  this 
League  of  Peace  movement. 

It  was  Mr.  Marburg  who  suggested  the  series  of  din- 
ners held  in  New  York  City  during  the  winter  and 
spring  to  which  were  invited  a  group  of  the  leading  po- 
litical scientists  and  statesmen  of  America.  Out  of  these 
dinners  came  the  League  of  Peace  proposals  now  about 
to  be  publicly  launched  at  Independence  Hall. 

It  was  Mr.  Lowell  who  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
adoption  of  Article  III  of  the  proposals,  which  guaran- 
tees that  force  shall  be  used  against  any  member  of 
the  League  that  goes  to  war  without  first  submitting 
its  case  to  due  process  of  law.  This,  of  course,  is  the 
crux  of  the  whole  idea. 

It  was  Mr.  Taft  who  finally  drafted  the  proposals  and 
now  has  consented  to  preside  at  the  Conference  and  give 
it  the  weight  of  his  support.  His  active  interest  in  the 
development  of  international  law  has  been  second  to 
none  in  America. 

THE  proposals  themselves  are  so  ably  and  fully  dis- 
cussed in  the  three  papers  already  mentioned  that 
there  is  little  more  for  us  to  do  than  to  give  our  concur- 
rence. The  Conference,  in  our  opinion,  might  well  go 
even  farther  and  make  the  League  stronger  in  some  re- 
spects than  these  preliminary  proposals  anticipate. 

For  instance,  while  we  agree  with  President  Lowell 
that  the  exercise  of  force  is  more  effective  than  non- 
intercourse  as  a  means  of  compelling  a  nation  to  live 
up  to  a  scrap  of  paper,  yet  we  see  no  reason  why  non- 
intercourse  should  not  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  pos- 
sible ways  of  putting  pressure  upon  a  recalcitrant  na- 
tion. 

We  also  think  that  all  the  nations  rather  than  "all  the 
great  nations"  should  be  invited  to  join  the  League. 


When  the  Czar  called  the  first  Hague  Conference  only 
those  twenty-six  nations  were  invited  that  had  a  repre- 
sentative at  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg.  At  the  second 
Hague  Conference,  thanks  to  the  insistence  of  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  all  the  nations  were  invited. 
The  movement  for  the  substitution  of  law  for  war  has, 
therefore,  already  become  coterminous  with  the  confines 
of  the  globe.  Consequently  it  would  seem  to  be  wiser  to 
build  our  international  structure  on  the  foundations  al- 
ready laid  at  The  Hague,  than  to  start  over  again  with 
a  mere  glorified  alliance  or  entente.  Of  course,  if  some  of 
the  nations  who  receive  the  invitation  decline  to  cooper- 
ate, then  it  will  be  eminently  proper  to  proceed  without 
them.  The  backward  nations  must  not  hold  the  whole 
world  back.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that  un- 
less a  sufficient  number  of  the  great  powers  join  the 
League,  the  project  would  be  certain  to  be  ineffective 
from  the  start. 

Perhaps,  also,  Article  IV  of  the  proposals  should  be 
widened  in  scope,  so  that  the  legislature  would  be  per- 
mitted to  do  more  than  merely  "formulate  and  codify 
rules  of  international  law  for  the  guidance  of  the  court." 
Why  should  not  the  legislature  have  power  to  make  rules 
for  the  League  itself,  such  as  altering  the  constitution, 
formulating  rules  for  the  use  of  the  international  forces, 
admitting  outside  or  expelling  inside  nations,  etc.? 

BUT  these  and  other  possible  improvements  are,  after 
all,  minor  matters.  The  proposals  as  a  whole  are  ad- 
vanced, adequate,  statesmanlike  and  sound.  As  Mr.  Mar- 
burg points  out,  they  do  everything  except  "bind  the 
League  to  enforce  the  award."  But  who  doubts  that  once 
the  League  is  established  this  final  step  will  be  taken? 

The  Conference  at  Philadelphia  should  plan  to  place 
its  recommendations  before  President  Wilson  and  all 
men  of  good  will  in  the  United  States  and  thruout  the 
earth.  The  world  is  already  ripe  for  the  idea.  Even  now 
we  hear  of  similar  groups  springing  up  in  other  coun- 
tries. In  England,  where  the  movement  is  receiving 
much  consideration,  one  of  the  groups  is  so  close  to  the 
British  Government  that  it  would  almost  seem  as  tho 
Premier  Asquith  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  are  behind  it. 

The  League  of  Peace,  then,  is  the  most  promising 
next  step  in  the  political  organization  of  the  world.  But 
as  that  first  League  of  Peace  which  we  established 
in  America  over  one  hundred  years  ago — the  Confedera- 
tion with  its  Continental  Congress  and  Court — was 
hopelessly  inadequate  for  the  needs  of  our  forefathers 
and  they  had  to  develop  it  into  "a  more  perfect  union," 
so  any  international  league  that  we  are  likely  to  estab- 
lish today  can  never  satisfy  our  needs  of  universal  peace 
until  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  come  within  its  benefi- 
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cent  sway.  But  come  they  must,  sooner  or  later,  and 
when  that  golden  day  arrives  then  at  last  we  shall  have 
attained  that  world  federation  which  the  historian  Free- 
man has  said  will  constitute  "the  most  finished  and  the 
most  artificial  production  of  political  ingenuity." 


THE   CRUX  OF  THE  WHOLE   MATTER 

GERMANY  has  apologized  for  sinking  the  Ameri- 
can ship  "Gulflight"  and  offered  reparation.  The 
captain  of  the  German  submarine  fired  too  quickly.  He 
did  not  see  the  American  flag  until  the  torpedo  was  on 
its  way.  This  is  the  German  explanation. 

The  explanation  gives  away  the  whole  German  case. 
It  proves  what  President  Wilson  pointed  out  in  the  note 
to  Germany :  "Manifestly  the  submarine  cannot  be  used 
against  merchantmen  .  .  .  without  an  inevitable  vio- 
lation of  many  sacred  principles  of  justice  and  human- 
ity." 

It  was  only  because  the  German  commander  was  vio- 
lating the  perfectly  clear  and  universally  accepted  rules 
of  international  law  that  he  made  his  mistake.  Interna- 
tional law  forbade  him  to  sink  a  merchantman  on  sus- 
picion. International  law  gave  him  but  one  right  in  the 
first  instance,  that  of  visit  and  search.  International 
law,  even  in  the  case  that  he  found  the  ship  to  be  an 
enemy  ship,  required  him  to  put  passengers  and  crew  in 
safety  before  he  torpedoed  her. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  commander  of  this 
submarine  and  the  commander  of  every  submarine  that 
has  made  a  similar  attack  on  a  merchantman,  neutral  or 
enemy,  was  acting  in  plain  violation  of  international 
law.  It  is  pleaded  on  the  other  side  by  Germany  that 
the  submarine  cannot  obey  the  international  rules  be- 
cause of  its  own  limitations.  But  the  plea  is  ineffective. 
The  inability  of  the  submarine  to  do  what  the  law  de- 
mands does  not  change  the  law,  nor  relieve  any  civilized 
power  of  its  obligation  to  obey  it. 

Here  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter.  The  United 
States  stands  firm  upon  the  principles  of  international 
law.  Germany  is  striving  to  maintain  a  precarious  foot- 
ing upon  the  limitations  of  the  submarine  as  an  offen- 
sive weapon  against  merchant  shipping. 


WHO  SHALL  INTERVENE  IN   MEXICO? 

WITH  the  President's  message  to  the  faction  lead- 
ers in  Mexico  the  period  of  watchful  waiting 
comes  to  an  end.  Carranza  and  Villa  and  Zapata  and 
Obregon  must  get  together  and  work  for  Mexico  instead 
of  their  own  selfish  ends,  or  the  United  States  will  be 
constrained  to  act  itself. 

"Mexico  is  starving  and  without  a  government"  is 
the  President's  concise  statement  of  an  intolerable  situa- 
tion. He  is  profoundly  right  when  he  says  that  we  cannot 
stand  indifferently  by  and  do  nothing  to  serve  our  neigh- 
bor. The  only  regret  is  that  we  have  waited  and  watched 
so  long,  while  the  people  of  Mexico  have  sunk  deeper 
and  deeper  into  helplessness  and  suffering. 

The  President's  warning,  if  it  be  not  heeded  by  the 
reckless  men  at  whose  mercy  Mexico  lies,  spells  inter- 
vention. Some  force  from  outside  the  Mexican  borders 
must  go  in  to  resolve  the  chaos  that  Mexicans  have 
brought  about. 

Whose  shall  be  the  force?  Who  shall  intervene? 


Ours  is  the  duty  of  leadership,  for  we  are  Mexico's 
"next  friend."  But  ours  should  not  be  the  task  alone. 
Intervention,  when  it  comes,  should  be  All-American 
intervention.  It  should  be  undertaken  not  by  one  nation 
but  by  four — the  United  States  and  the  three  ABC 
powers  of  South  America,  whose  friendly  service  we 
have  already  availed  ourselves  of  to  good  effect  in  a 
critical  time 

On  another  page  we  print  an  article  from  the  pen  of 
Congressman  Slayden,  of  Texas,  urging  such  a  joint 
attempt  to  solve  Mexico's  vext  problem. 

In  the  direction  of  cooperation  with  Argentina,  Brazil 
and  Chile  lies  the  path  of  wisdom  and  effectiveness. 
What  we  said  in  March  in  discussing  the  possibility 
which  has  now  all  but  become  a  fact  we  believe  more 
strongly  than  ever  now: 

To  invite  their  cooperation  would  be  an  assurance  of  our 
good  faith  and  disinterestedness.  It  would  quiet  the  sus- 
picions, entertained  with  greater  or  less  definiteness  and 
intensity  by  many  of  our  neighbors  in  South  and  Central 
America,  that  we  are  afflicted  with  an-  insatiable  hunger  for 
territory.  It  would  imbue  the  act  of  intervention  with  the 
impressiveness  and  prestige  of  an  international  movement. 

Mexico  is  an  All- American  problem.  Its  solution  should 
be  undertaken  by  the  All-American  powers. 


WATERLOO 

ONE  hundred  years  ago  this  month  the  people  of 
Europe  and  of  the  United  States  of  America  were 
sure  that  the  fate  of  civilization  was  hanging  upon  the 
issue  of  an  unprecedented  war.  On  the  afternoon  of  June 
18th  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  was  fought,  and  next  day 
the  world  rejoiced  that  civilization  had  been  saved.  It 
was  not,  however,  the  first  time.  It  had  been  saved  many 
times  before.  We  may  reasonably  hope  that  it  will  be 
saved  again. 

Compared  with  Gettysburg  or  Gravelotte,  not  to  men- 
tion the  conflicts  now  raging,  Waterloo  was  not  a  great 
battle.  Draw  on  a  piece  of  paper  a  horizontal  line  crost 
by  a  vertical  line.  Imagine  the  horizontal  line  to  be  the 
axis  of  a  shallow  valley  running  east  and  west,  sloping 
gently  away  to  a  hight  at  the  north,  and  in  a  like  man- 
ner to  a  hight  at  the  south.  Imagine  the  vertical  line  to 
be  a  highway.  In  the  northwestern  quarter  of  the  dia- 
gram is  a  chateau  with  extensive  farm  buildings. 
In  the  northeastern  quarter  is  a  farmhouse  sur- 
rounded by  orchards.  The  English  troops  under 
Wellington  are  extended  along  the  northern  ridge 
—50,000  infantry,  12,400  cavalry,  5600  artillery. 
Napoleon's  well-disciplined  ranks,  over  70,000  in  num- 
ber, are  deployed  along  the  southern  hight.  From 
the  east  Bliicher  with  50,000  Prussians  is  approaching 
a  mile  an  hour,  thru  the  almost  impassable  mud  created 
by  a  downpouring  rain  of  four  days'  duration. 

At  half-past  four  in  the  morning  the  rain  ceased. 
It  was  Napoleon's  opportunity.  No  longer  the  man  that 
he  was  when  he  took  command  of  the  Italian  army  in 
1796,  he  let  the  hours  go  by  until  half-past  eleven,  when 
he  gave  the  order  for  artillery  and  infantry  fire  along 
the  whole  front.  A  dash  to  capture  a  position  at  the 
chateau  was  met  by  iron  resistance;  one  to  capture  the 
farm  and  orchards  was  but  partially  successful.  Before 
half-past  two  Napoleon  knew  that  Bliicher  was  coming. 
He  wrote  a  letter  to  Grouchy  to  hold  Bliicher,  and  he 
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seems  to  have  believed  that  Grouchy  could  do  it.  Then, 
between  four-thirty  and  seven  o'clock,  he  hurled  four 
furious  charges  at  Wellington's  front.  Meanwhile, 
Bliicher  came  up,  deployed  along  the  eastern  end  of  the 
valley,  and  attacked  the  French  on  their  right  flank  and 
in  the  rear.  One  last  charge  of  the  Imperial  Legion 
against  Wellington  broke  in  destruction  and  rout,  and 
Napoleon's  career  was  over.  It  was  on  the  whole  a  busy 
afternoon,  and  the  losses  were  heavy — 22,000  or  more 
English  and  Prussians,  32,000  or  more  French. 

For  seventeen  years  really,  for  more  than  fifteen 
years  nominally,  Europe  had  been  dominated  by  the  per- 
sonality of  one  man.  For  one  hundred  years,  historians 
and  biographers  have  been  occupied  with  his  character 
and  achievements,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  much  new 
information  about  him  remains  to  be  discovered.  Re- 
search and  review  have,  on  the  whole,  confirmed  and 
established  the  judgment  of  him  that  was  arrived  at  by 
his  contemporaries.  A  man  of  lightning-like  decision  and 
action,  yet  as  calculating  as  a  chess-player;  relentless 
in  his  purposes,  he  had  but  one  aim — his  own  advance- 
ment, power  and  glory.  Acknowledging  no  obligation 
that  stood  in  the  way  of  success,  he  fired  the  people  of 
France  with  enthusiasm  for  glory  at  any  price.  One 
after  another,  he  invaded,  humiliated,  and  partially  con- 
quered the  nations  of  Europe,  until  his  first  real  dis- 
aster overtook  him  in  the  Russian  campaign.  Perilously 
near,  it  seemed  to  his  enemies,  had  Europe  come  to  ab- 
sorption in  one  all-powerful,  ruthless,  military  empire. 

How  quickly  it  all  crumbled!  Looking  back  upon  it 
now,  after  a  hundred  years,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  a 
mere  piece  of  map-making  it  was.  The  habits,  the  loy- 
alties, the  purposes,  of  the  peoples  that  Napoleon's 
legions  brought  for  an  hour  to  their  knees,  were  not 
changed.  Their  invaded  countries  had  suffered,  in  places 
they  had  been  desolated,  but  not  beyond  recovery.  In 
the  century  that  has  passed  they  have  all  prospered  and 
have  grown  strong.  In  population,  wealth,  enlighten- 
ment, they  have  achieved  more,  of  things  worth  while 
than  they  had  achieved  in  a  thousand  years  before.  And 
France,  the  conqueror,  has  achieved  most  of  all ;  not  be- 
cause she  conquered,  but  because,  defeated  and  humili- 
ated, she  profited  by  the  lessons  of  adversity  and  ac- 
quired a  self-mastery  unexampled,  perhaps,  in  history. 

When  the  Napoleonic  wars  at  last  were  over,  and  the 
world  breathed  freely  again,  the  hope  arose  that  the  last 
attempt  of  an  ambitious  soldier,  or  of  an  arrogant  na- 
tion, to  bring  the  whole  world  into  subjection,  had  been 
made.  Men  indulged  themselves  in  dreams  of  peace,  and 
in  spite  of  the  Metternichs,  a  surging  wave  of  humani- 
tarian feeling  mingled  with  a  new  enthusiasm  for  knowl- 
edge and  a  passionate  zest  of  economic  enterprise.  It 
was  all  to  the  good.  The  world  is  a  better  place  today, 
even  as  it  carries  once  more  the  crushing  load  of  war's 
devastation  and  sorrows,  because  for  a  generation  or 
two  mankind  so  eagerly  gave  itself  to  an  expectation  of 
progress  and  happiness. 

If  the  world  misread  the  future  in  the  days  of  Napo- 
leon's triumphs,  again  in  the  day  of  his  defeat,  and  once 
more  in  the  years  of  enthusiasm  for  peace  and  prosper- 
ity, it  did  not  wholly  misread  it.  We  cannot  believe  that 
it  wholly  misreads  the  future  now,  or  will  altogether 
misread  it  in  the  decades  that  shall  follow  the  end  of 
this  new  conflict.  It  took  much  time  and  great  sacrifices 
to  overwhelm  the  imperialistic  menace,  but  it  was  over- 


whelmed. The  possibility  of  preventing  war  upon  a  scale 
of  unprecedented  magnitude  was  not  established  and 
made  secure;  but  forces  were  generated  which  have  not 
in  this  past  year  been  destroyed,  and  which  will  continue 
to  grow  stronger  in  coming  days,  until  they  shall  be 
adequate  at  last  to  keep  the  peace  among  all  the  nations 
of  mankind.  If  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  Water- 
loo cannot  be  celebrated  with  joy  and  in  splendor,  we 
can  yet  observe  it  with  stout  hearts,  and  with  undimin- 
ished faith  that  the  rational  and  righteous  mind  will  yet 
master  the  conditions  of  human  existence,  including  the 
secure  establishment  of  justice,  liberty,  enlightenment 
and  peace. 


H 


WHAT  IS  THERE  TO  SAY? 
ERE  is  the  suffrage  case  in  a  nutshell.  It  is  from 
the  pen  of  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt: 

The  suffrage  movement  has  been  inspired  from  the  begin- 
ning by  precisely  the  same  motives  as  have  forwarded  sim- 
ilar movements  among  men.  A  desire  for  personal  liberty 
in  governmental  matters;  a  feeling  that  an  outrageous  in- 
justice is  done  the  mothers  of  the  race  who  are  denied  a 
voice  in  the  welfare  of  their  country;  a  conviction  that  our 
claim  of  a  government  of  the  people  is  a  mere  travesty 
when  half  are  denied  expression  of  their  political  desires; 
that  governments  are  weak  along  the  lines  where  women's 
instincts  and  inclinations  are  strongest;  that  the  disfran- 
chisement of  a  sex  is  a  discrimination  based  upon  super- 
stition and  tradition  instead  of  reason  and  common-sense — 
these  are  the  motives  that  impel  women  to  seek  the  ballot. 

What  have  those  opposed  to  the  voting  of  women  to 
say  to  this? 


A  DECISION  THAT  BRINGS  LIGHT 

BIGNESS  in  business  is  no  crime. 
"The  real  test  of  monopoly  is  not  the  size  of  that 
which  is  acquired,  but  the  trade  power  of  that  which  is 
not  acquired." 

Thus  speaks  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  and,  so 
saying,  exonerates  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
from  the  charge  of  being  an  illegal  trust. 

The  decision  is  one  of  great  importance.  It  throws 
another  shaft  of  light  across  the  twilight  zone  surround- 
ing the  Sherman  Anti-trust  Act.  If  it  is  confirmed  by 
the  Supreme  Court  upon  appeal,  it  will  definitely  estab- 
lish the  basic  principle  with  which  we  began — that  big- 
ness in  business  is  no  crime. 

The  decision  of  the  court  proceeds  upon  simple, 
straightforward  lines. 

Only  such  combinations  are  illegal  as  prejudice  the 
public  interests  by  unduly  restricting  competition  or 
unduly  obstructing  the  course  of  trade.  So  has  the  Su- 
preme Court  decided.  The  public  interests  here  involved 
include  the  interests  of  competitors,  of  the  purchasing 
public  and  the  general  public.  Given  these  principles, 
their  application  becomes  a  question  of  fact.  Does  a 
given  combination  in  fact  prejudice  the  public  interests 
by  unduly  restricting  competition  or  unduly  obstruct- 
ing trade?  Did  and  does  the  Steel  Corporation  in  fact 
unduly  restrict  competition  or  unduly  obstruct  trade? 
To  this  decisive  question  the  court  finds  only  a  nega- 
tive answer.  Competition  in  the  steel  trade  is  increas- 
ingly keen.  The  Steel  Trust's  competitors  are  growing 
more  rapidly  than  it  is  growing.  The  course  of  trade  in 
the  basic  industry  has  been  nowise  obstructed. 

This  decision  should  help  business.  For  business  hates 
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uncertainty.  It  has  long  been  uncertain  whether  mere 
size  was  not  a  criminal  offense  in  an  industrial  cor- 
poration. It  thrives  on  confidence.  It  has  needed  assur- 
ance that  the  law  did  indeed  make  a  distinction  between 
good  trusts  and  bad.  Every  new  illumination  of  the  twi- 
light zone  means  more  confidence  and  better  times. 


AN  EXPLODED   CHARGE 

FOR  eight  years  rabid  opponents  of  Mr.  Roosevelt 
have  maintained  the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 
pany incident  as  one  of  the  cardinal  charges  in  their 
indictment  against  him.  That  charge  has  now  been  ef- 
fectively exploded  by  a  Federal  court. 

Wnen  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  at  the  hight 
of  the  panic  of  1907  acquired  the  stock  of  the  Tennessee 
company,  says  the  court,  it  committed  no  wrong.  It 
clearly  follows  that  when  President  Roosevelt  declared 
in  advance  that  he  should  not  consider  the  acquisition 
as  giving  grounds  for  Federal  prosecution  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  under  the  anti-trust  law,  he  did  exactly 
right. 

This  by-product  of  the  Steel  suit  will  be  a  sad  dis- 
appointment to  those  newspapers  and  individuals  who 
suffer  from  Rooseveltphobia.  But  it  should  be  a  matter 
of  gratification  to  the  people  who  put  national  pride 
above  partizanship.  For  there  are,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  some  Americans  who  would  rather  see  a  President 
of  the  United  States,  even  when  he  is  of  the  opposite 
party  or  another  faction,  right  than  wrong. 


DANDELIONS  AND  BUTTERCUPS 

THEY  are  the  earliest,  the  brilliantest,  the  starriest 
of  all  our  spring  flowers,  but  also  the  weediest,  the 
most  troublesome  and  persistent  of  all  the  weeds  that 
disfigure  and  beautify  a  lawn.  No  sign  of  spring  is  more 
welcome  than  the  first  dandelion  that  breaks  out  from 
the  greening  bank,  but  when  they  come  by  thousands,  as 
if  to  enrich  us  with  their  abundant  gold,  we  are  already, 
weary  of  them  and  choose  the  restful  monotony  of  the 
smooth-shaven  green.  Yet  children  do  not  tire  of  them, 
but  gather  them  by  the  handfuls,  and  make  chains  of 
the  long  stems,  and  hang  them  about  their  necks  after 
an  hour's  wilting  has  made  the  ends  hold  close  enough 
not  to  slip. 

Children  can  afford  primitive  and  natural  pleas- 
ure in  beauty;  but  we  older  ones  think  of  the  nui- 
sance they  are  in  the  even  lawn,  and  cut  them  off  with 
a  knife  for  "greens,"  or  merely  pick  a  quart  of  the  yel-' 
low  blossoms  to  make  a  gallon  of  dandelion  wine.  We 
hate  to  see  them  go  to  seed,  those  beautiful  round  balls 
of  fluff  that  tomorrow  fly  away  to  sow  mischief  and 
beauty  where  beauty  is  unwelcome.  But  the  mothers 
that  send  the  boys  with  knives  to  bring  in  a  peck  of 
dandelion  tops  for  dinner  do  not  know  that  for  every 
top  snipped  off  four  more  will  come.  They  are  hydra 
heads ;  out  of  every  wound  four  more  heads  sprout,  and 
the  last  end  is  worse  than  the  first.  If  you  want  to  kill 
a  dandelion  you  must  take  a  narrow  angular  trowel, 
thrust  it  down  straight  the  full  length  close  to  the  root, 
and  raise  it  from  the  bottom.  It  requires  radical  treat- 
ment, like  a  bad  habit. 

The  buttercup  can  be  removed  more  easily.     Its  root 


does  not  run  down  a  foot  for  moisture  like  dock,  but 
spreads  out  just  below  the  surface,  very  much  as  does 
the  plantain,  which  the  Indians  called  the  white  man's 
footsteps.  The  plantain  has  no  claim  for  existence.  It  is 
an  abomination  anywhere.  It  can  be  destroyed  easily 
with  a  flat,  broad  knife  made  for  the  purpose,  but  if 
allowed  to  seed  it  will  next  year  cover  the  sod.  The  but- 
tercup is  not  ugly,  like  the  plantain,  but  mints  the  rich- 
est of  yellows,  and  that  yellow  polished  like  a  mirror, 
the  brightest  blossom  that  grows,  the  only  flower  that 
will  reflect  its  gold  under  a  little  girl's  chin. 

What  is  a  weed?  It  is  something,  no  matter  how  beau- 
tiful, that  insists  on  being  where  it  is  not  wanted,  where 
it  interferes  with  other  things,  things  more  useful, 
crowding  them  out,  making  them  less  valuable  than  they 
might  be.  What  more  beautiful  than  a  dandelion  or  a 
buttercup?  But  they  are  weeds.  Flower  or  man,  beauty, 
grace,  or  any  admirable  quality  that  crowds  out  useful 
growth,  that  starves  and  kills  real  food  and  strength,  is 
a  weed.  Napoleon  was  a  weed;  Aaron  Burr  was  a  weed. 
Europe  is  just  now  a  weedy  field,  and  those  are  sharp, 
strong  knives  that  are  cutting  up  the  weeds  by  the 
roots  to  have  a  garden  full  of  the  fruits  of  peace,  where 
now  are  the  dents  de  lion  of  war. 


EXPRESSIONIST  PAINTING 

WE  are  reminded  that  time  is  fleeting  and  so  is  art 
when  we  read  in  a  critique  of  a  new  art  exhibi- 
tion just  opened  in  Berlin  that  "the  work  of  Gosta 
Adrian-Nilsson  is  reminiscent  of  the  more  traditional  or 
early  work  of  the  Italian  Futurists."  It  was  only  two 
years  ago  we  provincials  in  New  York  City  were  gazing 
awestruck  or  otherwise  at  the  "Nude  Descending  a 
Staircase,"  "Mile.  Pogany"  and  other  examples  of  Fu- 
turistic or  still  more  primitive  art.  And  now  the  Cubists 
have  become  commonplace,  the  Futurists  are  antiquated, 
and  the  Post-Impressionists  have  given  way  to  the  Ex- 
pressionists. At  least  that  is  what  they  call  themselves, 
tho  what  they  express  is  not  obvious  to  the  uninitiated. 
It  seems  that  they  have  discarded  ideas  as  belonging  to 
the  old-fashioned  literary  art,  and  the  artist  portrays 
merely  his  mood  or  emotion.  The  sight  of  the  canvas  then 
excites  in  the  spectator  an  emotion  not  necessarily  the 
same  as  inspired  the  artist.  "Impressionism  is  frozen 
art,  bits  of  the  external  world  copied  off  and  fettered  in 
a  fixed  and  rigid  form.  Expressionism  is  the  outward 
fluid  face  of  the  inner  thought,  feeling  or  impulse."  So 
says  the  critic  of  The  Continental  Times,  published  in 
Berlin. 

"Colors  are  chords.  You  paint  with  a  fiddle-bow  and 
fiddle  with  a  paint-brush."  Fiddling  thus  with  a  paint- 
brush, to  adopt  our  critic's  apt  phraseology,  they  give 
us,  it  seems,  the  "Portrait  of  a  Poet,"  with  hair  of  crim- 
son lake  and  emerald  green  eyes;  also  the  picture  of  a 
railroad  train  in  which  the  "noise  and  bustle  are  all  ex- 
prest  in  vivid  color,  abrupt  angles  and  swirling  vor- 
tices." 

Most  of  the  Expressionist  school  represented  in  the 
Berlin  exhibition  are  Scandinavian  or  German  artists. 
France,  on  the  contrary,  is  going  in  for  Belgian  art,  and 
President  Poincare  recently  opened  at  the  Luxembourg 
an  exhibition  of  Belgian  paintings  and  prints  which 
had  been  presented  to  the  French  nation  in  response  to 
M.  Rodin's  gift  of  his  statuary  to  England. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  WEEK 


President   Wilson's   ap- 
^^""-"^  *°    peal    to    the    American 
Mexico  public,  on  May  28,  for 

contributions  of  money  and  food  to 
be  given  by  the  Red  Cross  to  suffering 
Mexicans,  was  followed,  on  June  2, 
by  his  warning  to  the  leaders  of 
the  Mexican  factions.  In  his  appeal  he 
said  that  the  people  in  many  parts  of 
Mexico  had  been  reduced  to  the  verge 
of  starvation.  At  the  same  time  the 
Red  Cross  published  a  long  statement 
showing  that  there  was  ample  warrant 
for  his  assertion. 

In  his  warning,  which  was  in  the 
form  of  a  statement  given  to  the 
American  people,  altho  it  was  sent  by 
telegraph  to  Carranza,  Villa,  Garza 
and  Zapata,  he  spoke,  at  the  beginning, 
of  the  Madero  revolution,  commending 
its  purpose,  with  which,  he  said,  our 
people  instinctively  and  generously 
sympathized.  But  the  leaders  of  the 
revolution,  in  their  hour  of  success,  had 
disagreed  and  turned  their  arms 
against  one  another.  They  were  unable 
or  unwilling  to  cooperate,  and  Mexico 
was  "apparently  no  nearer  a  solution 
of  her  tragical  troubles  than  when  the 
revolution  was  first  kindled."  And  she 
had  been  swept  by  civil  war  as  by  fire. 
Her  crops  were  destroyed,  her  fields 
were  lying  unseeded,  and  no  man 
seemed  to  see  or  lead  the  way  to  peace 
and  order.  There  was  no  proper  pro- 
tection for  her  own  citizens  or  for  resi- 
dent citizens  of  other  nations.  "Mex- 
ico," said  he,  "is  starving  and  without 
a  Government." 

This  country,  he  continued,  could 
not  stand  indifferently  by  and  do  noth- 
ing to  help  her  neighbor.  Our  people 
wanted  nothing  for  themselves  in  Mex- 
ico. They  did  not  desire  to  settle  Mex- 
ico's affairs  or  to  claim  a  right  to  do 
so.  But  they  did  not  vdsh  to  see  utter 
ruin  come  upon  her,  and  they  deemed 
it  their  duty  to  aid  any  instrumentality 
which  promised  to  effect  a  settlement 
embodying  the  real  objects  of  the  revo- 
lution. It  was  time  for  the  United 
States  to  state  its  policy.  It  must  pres- 
ently "lend  its  active  moral  support  to 
some  man  or  group  of  men,  if  such  may 
be  found,  who  can  rally  the  suffering 
people  of  Mexico  to  their  support  in  an 
effort  to  ignore,  if  they  cannot  unite, 
the  warring  factions,"  return  to  the 
Constitution,  and  set  up  a  government 
which  the  great  powers  of  the  world 
could  recognize  and  deal  with. 

And  so  he,  "publicly  and  very  sol- 
emnly," called  upon  the  leaders  of  fac- 
tions to  act,  to  act  together,  and  to  act 
promptly  for  the  relief  and  redemption 
of  their  prostrate  country.  And  it  was 
his  duty  to  tell  them  that  "if  they  can- 
not accommodate  their  differences  and 
unite  for  this  great  purpose  within  a 
very  short  time,  this  Government  will 
be  constrained  to  decide  what  means 
should  be  employed  by  the  United 
States  in  order  to  help  Mexico  save 
herself  and  serve  her  people." 


,      .^      .        No  answers  to  the  Presi- 

_     ^.         ^   dent's  warning  had  been 

Factions  ■      j  j?  iv/r      •         >- 

received  from  Mexico  at 

the  beginning  of  the  present  week,  but 

it    was    known    that    Carranza's    reply 

would  soon  be  sent.  In  the  meantime 

it  was  reported  that  overtures  had  been 

made  for  a  reconciliation  of  Carranza 

and  Villa.  Both  were  saying,  however, 

thru  their  agents,  that  their  action  had 

been  in  the  spirit  which  animated  the 

President's     statement.     The     exprest 

opinion  of  prominent  Mexicans  in  this 

country  was  that  the  support  of  any 

group    by    the    forces    of    the    United 

States  would  cause  a  war  in  which  the 

Mexican      people      would      be      united 

against  the  foreign  power. 

Reports  of  the  defeat  of  Villa  by 
Obregon  promised  to  give  increased 
force  to  Carranza's  claims.  Obregon 
and  Carranza  asserted  that  in  a  five 
days'  battle  Obregon  had  captured 
Leon,  routed  Villa's  army,  made  his 
cavalry  leader  a  prisoner,  taken  Villa's 
artillery,  and  driven  Angeles  to  the 
mountains. 

In  current  discussion  about  the  "man 


International  News 

A  PIONEER  DOCTOR  OF  LAWS 
Columbia  gave  its  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  to 
a  woman  for  the  first  time  on  June  2  at  the 
one  hundred  and  sixty-first  commencement.  Dr. 
Louisa  Lee  Schuyler  founded  the  State  Charities 
Aid  Association  of  New  York,  originated  the 
first  American  training  school  for  nurses,  ini- 
tiated legislation  for  State  care  of  the  insane, 
was  one  of  the  original  trustees  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  and  has  been  in  all  things 
"a  pioneer  in  the  service  of  noble  women  to  the 
State."  She  is  the  great-granddaughter  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  of  the  Class  of  1777  at  Columbia 


or  group  of  men"  to  whom  our  moral 
support  might  be  given,  the  name  most 
prominently  mentioned  has  been  that 
of  Eduardo  Iturbide,  who  has  been  in 
Washington  several  months,  since  his 
escape  from  the  Mexican  capital,  where 
he  was  under  sentence  of  death.  Others 
considered  are  Pedro  Lascurain,  Ma- 
dero's  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
Vasquez  Tagle,  who  was  Minister  of 
Justice  in  Madero's  Cabinet.  It  is  said 
that  Mr.  Wilson  will  limit  the  time  re- 
quired, probably  to  sixty  days.  The  Red 
Cross  is  receiving  assistance  from  our 
Consuls  in  Mexico  and  from  our  troops 
on  the  border. 

T-u  e^  1  T'  ^  By  the  unanimous  de- 
The  Steel  Trust  „;.•  *   t   j         t>   ^ 

.  ,         cision  of  Judges  Buf- 

Acquitted  fington,  McPherson, 
Woolley  and  Hunt,  of  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict Court,  sitting  at  Trenton,  N.  J., 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
was  acquitted,  on  June  3,  of  the 
charges  preferred  in  the  Government's 
suit  for  dissolution  of  the  great  com- 
pany. This  suit  was  begun  in  October, 
1911,  and  the  testimony  taken  covers 
15,000  printed  pages.  The  principal 
opinion  was  written  by  Judge  Buffing- 
ton.  Judges  Woolley  and  Hunt,  while 
concurring,  set  forth  differing  views  as 
to  certain  points,  but  all  were  in  agree- 
ment as  to  the  decision.  The  Govern- 
ment's petition  is  not  granted.  The 
company  is  not  to  be  dissolved,  because 
it  has  not  violated  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  law,  except,  possibly,  in  the  din- 
ner agreements  with  competing  com- 
panies, but  these  were  discontinued  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  suit. 

The  court  sought  the  business  facts 
which  would  show  whether  the  com- 
bination and  its  conduct  were  prejudi- 
cial to  public  interests,  with  respect  to 
effect  upon  competitors,  the  purchasing 
public  and  the  general  public.  It  finds 
that  while  the  company's  business  was 
increased  in  ten  years  by  about  forty 
per  cent,  that  of  its  eight  leading  com- 
petitors was  enlarged  by  much  greater 
additions — Lackawanna,  63  per  cent; 
Republic,  90;  Cambria,  155;  Jones  & 
Laughlin,  206;  Indiana,  1495;  Bethle- 
hem, 3779.  Because  of  the  condition 
and  facilities  of  these  competitors  it  is 
satisfied  that  the  steel  and  iron  indus- 
try cannot  be  monopolized.  The  testi- 
mony of  customers  proves  that  real 
competition  has  existed.  The  company's 
great  foreign  trade  was  not  built  up 
by  restraining  others  or  by  taking  trade 
from  them.  It  was  created  by  the  com- 
pany and  it  shows  no  violation  of  the 
Sherman  act. 

There  was  nothing  wrong,  the  court 
says,  in  the  company's  acquisition  of 
the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  property 
in  1907.  That  was  done  in  a  fair  busi- 
ness way,  and  was  "the  honest  exercise 
of  one's  right  to  contract  for  one's 
benefit  unaccompanied  by  a  wrongful 
motive  to  injure  others."  The  court 
thus  approves  of  President  Roosevelt's 
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A  MOB  THAT  GOT   WHAT   IT   WANTED 
A   crowd  in   Milan — over  a  hundred  thousand  stronir — shouting   for  war   with   Austria 


refusal  to  interfere  with  that  transac- 
tion. It  exonerates  Mr.  Carnegie,  say- 
ing there  is  no  proof  that  his  relation 
to  the  company  was  ocher  than  that  of 
a  seller  of  his  interests,  and  it  was  true 
that  he  desired  to  retire  from  active 
business.  No  monopoly  of  ore  or  other 
raw  materials  was  formed.  "The  real 
test  of  monopoly,"  the  court  says,  "is 
not  the  size  of  that  which  is  acquired, 
but  the  trade  power  of  that  which  is 
not  acquired."  And,  again,  it  remarks 
that  considerations  of  bigness  should 
be  laid  aside;  the  question  is  not 
how  much  or  how  large,  but  in  what 
manner  was  the  business  done.  Judges 
Woolley  and  Hunt  expi-ess  the  opinion 
that  those  who  formed  the  company 
had  monopoly  in  mind,  but  found  them- 
selves confronted  by  forces  beyond 
their  control.  The  Corporation,  they 
say,  has  not  been  a  monopoly  and  did 
not  at  the  beginning  of  its  existence 
attempt  to  make  one. 

Attorney  General  Gregory  gives  no- 
tice that  he  will  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  Mr.  Wickersham,  who,  as  At- 
torney General,  began  the  suit,  says  he 
is  not  surprised  by  the  decision,  as 
some  recent  decisions  of  the  same  court 
had  prepared  him  for  it.  George  W. 
Perkins,  a  director  of  the  Corporation, 
says  the  decision  is  a  great  victory  for 
twentieth  century  economics  and  moral 
conduct.  He  believes  that  the  effect  of 
it  upon  business  will  be  most  benefi- 
cial. In  deciding  to  appeal  from  it  to 
the  Supreme  Coure,  he  adds,  the  pres- 
ent Administration  exhibits  insincerity. 
inconsistency  and  incompetence. 


Our 
Volcanoes 


An  alarming  and  destruc- 
tive eruption  from  Mt.  Las- 
sen, the  volcano  in  Cali- 
fornia, has  ruined  many  farms.  Settlers 
and  ranchmen  fled  for  safety.  Great 
streams  of  lava  and  mud  ran  down  the 
sides  of  the  mountain.  Live  stock  was 
withdrawn  from  the  vicinity,  as  the 
running  waters  and  wells  were  filled 
with  mud.  When  the  great  canopy  of 
smoke  clouds  was  lifted,  it  was  seen 
that  the  peak,  formerly  symmetrical, 
had  become  a  wreck,  and  that  the  cra- 


ter was  shattered.  The  streams  of  lava 
and  mud  had  been  half  a  mile  wide. 

In  Alaska,  beginning  May  18,  the 
volcano  Iliamna  and  another  volcanic 
peak,  both  on  the  west  coast  of  Cook 
Inlet,  and  about  150  miles  from  Sew- 
ard, were  in  eruption  for  several 
days.  No  eruption  is  reported  from  Mt. 
Katmai,  which  covered  Kadiak  Island 
with  ashes  three  years  ago. 


Orders  for  War 
Supplies 


The  production  and 
delivery  of  the  am- 
munition recently 
ordered  in  this  country  by  the  Allies 
will  be  delayed,  owing  to  difficulties  en- 
countered by  those  who  are  adapting 
manufacturing  plants  to  new  uses.  For 
example,  the  transformation  of  facto- 
ries in  which  railroad  equipment  has 
been  made  into  factories  for  the  pro- 
duction of  shrapnel  has  presented  many 
obstacles,  some  of  which  were  not  fore- 
seen.   On    account   of   the   changes   re- 


quired, there  has  been  a  very  great  de- 
mand for  machine  tools.  Orders  for 
such  tools  are  said  to  exceed  $25,000,- 
000,  and  the  manufacturers  cannot  fill 
them.  Russia  and  Italy  also  seek  such 
tools,  desiring  to  use  them  on  their  own 
territory.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  the 
skilled  labor  which  the  makers  of  am- 
munition need. 

Two  weeks  ago  Russia's  order  for 
22,000  freight  cars,  given  to  six  com- 
panies, was  reported.  Russia  has  now 
added,  dispatches  from  Chicago  say,  an 
order  for  40,000  similar  cars,  the  cost 
of  which  will  be  from  $25,000,000  to 
$30,000,000.  Italy  is  in  the  market  for 
shrapnel.  Colonel  Bertram,  the  head  of 
a  war  supply  committee  in  Canada, 
says  that  the  shrapnel  orders  placed  in 
that  country  call  for  9,000,000  shells, 
at  a  cost  of  $170,000,000,  and  that 
they  give  work  to  30,000  men.  But  it 
is  known  that  a  large  part  of  the  work 
is  to  be  done  in  the  United  States.  A 
new  order  for  350,000  pairs  of  army 
shoes  has  been  given  to  two  factories 
in  Brockton,  Massachusetts.  The  Du 
Pont  Powder  Company,  having  de- 
clared extra  dividends,  is  about  to  en- 
laige  its  plant  in  the  West. 

Rumania  has  agents  here  seeking 
shrapnel,  and  has  placed  an  order  for 
500,000  pairs  of  shoes.  It  is  admitted 
that  the  Westinghouse  Company  has 
an  order  for  1,000,000  rifles,  and  it  is 
said  that  other  orders  make  a  total  of 
$55,000,000  for  this  corporation.  An 
unconfirmed  report  gives  the  General 
Electric  Company  an  order  for  $75,- 
000,000  worth  of  rifles  and  cartridges. 
It  is  asserted  by  officers  of  the  Aero 
Club  that  the  orders  here  for  aero- 
planes and  the  engines  used  in  them 
amount  to  $16,000,000. 

Dr.  MuUer,  the  German  Consul  at 
Seattle,  who  was  arrested  for  conspir- 
ing to  obtain  the  records  of  a  ship 
building  company  by  bribery,  in  order 
that  he  might  get  proof  as  to  the  manu- 


International  News 

VOLCANIC   RUIN    IN    CALIFORNIA 

Mt.  Lassen,  advertised  as  a  tourist  attraction,  has  resumed  its  place  definitely  among;  the  forward- 
looking    volcanoes    of    the    earth,    and   has    spread   devastation    in    the   path    of   the   lava   and    mud 
It  emits.   This  debris   marks   the  site  of  four   buildings,   including  a   large  house 
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THE   RECAPTURE    OF   PRZEMYSL 

By  Mackensen's  eastward  sweep  thru  Galifia  the  Russians  have  lost  all  they  had  gained  since 
September  3,  when  they  occupied  Lemberg  (Lvov).  Their  hold  on  this  city  is  now  threatened 
from  the  west  and  south.  The  Austro-German  forces,  which  took  the  fortress  of  Przemysl,  are 
pursuing  the  retreating  Russians  along  the  railroad  and  at  the  same  time  another  army  under 
General  von  Linsingen,  having  defeated  Ihe  Russians  at  S1ryi,  has  driven  north  of  the  Dniester. 
The    heavily    shaded    ai'ea    is    still    held    by    the    Russians.    The    arrows    show    the    points    of    attack 


facture  of  submarines,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  Atlanta.  He  had  claimed  im- 
munity because  of  his  office,  and  the 
prosecution  had  been  discontinued.  In 
New  York,  five  men,  Germans  or  Aus- 
trians,  were  indicted  for  defrauding 
the  Government  by  false  manifests. 
They  had  been  exporting  to  Germany, 
by  way  of  Italy,  rubber  concealed  in 
barrels  apparently  filled  with  resin. 
Three  of  them  pleaded  guilty,  and  as 
it  appeared  that  they  did  not  know  they 
were  violating  any  law,  they  were  pun- 
ished only  by  fines. 


where  the  San  River  coming  thru  the 
hills  along  the  edge  of  the  Carpathian 
plateau  makes  a  right  angular  turn  to- 
ward the  north  on  its  way  to  the  Vis- 
tula River.  It  was  defended  by  three 
rings  of  forts,  over  forty  in  number,  on 
the   surrounding  hights.   The   chief   at- 


tack was  made  June  1  by  the  Bavarians 
on  five  forts  in  the  outer  ring  about  five 
miles  north  of  the  city.  These  were 
showered  with  shells  from  the  German 
Krupp  and  Austrian  Skoda  guns  of 
various  calibers,  certainly  as  high  as 
12-inch  and  probably  also  16-inch.  On 
the  following  day  the  Germans  charged 
the  forts  in  close  formation  and  in  spite 
of  terrible  losses  carried  two  of  them 
by  assault.  Then  they  turned  the  Rus- 
sian guns  around  and  directed  them 
against  the  middle  ring  of  defenses. 
These  the  Germans  stormed  in  the 
night  and  at  3:30  on  the  morning  of 
June  3  entered  the  city.  The  Austrian 
Tenth  Corps  entered  from  the  south 
and  west  two  hours  later. 

p,     .  The  capture  of  Przem- 

g    n  on        J  jg  ^jjg  climax  of  the 
Lemberg  ,        j.    i  • 

''  most      striking      opera- 

tions of  the  war.  The  Russians  who 
had  occupied  almost  the  whole  of  Gali- 
cia  and  Bukovina  and  had  invaded 
Hungary  have  now  possession  only  of 
the  corner  of  Galicia  about  the  capital, 
Lvov,  as  they  call  it,  or  Lemberg,  as 
the  Austrians  call  it.  During  the  month 
of  May  the  German  and  Austrian 
forces  took  prisoner  about  a  thousand 
officers  and  more  than  three  hundred 
thousand  men,  and  captured  251  can- 
non and  576  machine  guns,  as  well  as 
enoi-mous  numbers  of  rifles  and  cart- 
ridges. This  does  not  include  those 
which  fell  into  their  hands  by  the  oc- 


Przemvsl 
R€captured 


The  Russian  reverses 
continue  and  they  have 
now  lost  the  only  fort- 
ress they  have  taken  in  the  ten  months 
of  war.  The  Galician  stronghold  of 
Przemysl,  after  withstanding  the  Rus- 
sians for  more  than  six  months,  the 
longest  siege  in  modern  warfare,  sur- 
rendered to  them  on  March  22,  is 
back  in  the  hands  of  the  Austrians  ten 
weeks  later.  General  Mackensen  did  not 
wait  to  besiege  the  fortress,  but  car- 
ried it  with  the  same  method  and  the 
same  swiftness  as  the  Germans  did 
Liege,  Namur  and  Antwerp.  Within 
twenty  days  after  the  Teutonic  forces 
arrived  in  the  vicinity  and  four  days 
after  the  big  guns  were  in  position  the 
Russians  evacuated  the  city. 

This  precipitate  retirement  is  sur- 
prizing since  they  had  been  energetic- 
ally occupied  in  preparing  the  place  for 
defense  ever  since  it  became  evident 
that  it  would  be  attacked.  The  Jews, 
who  form  a  large  part  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  city  and  who  had  been  al- 
lowed by  the  Austrians  to  remain  dur- 
ing the  siege,  were  now  expelled.  The 
forts  which  had  -been  blown  up  by  the 
Austrians  on  the  morning  of  their  sur- 
render were  repaired  as  well  as  possi- 
ble and  provided  with  guns  brought 
from  the  Polish  fortresses  of  Ivangorod 
and   Brest-Litovsk. 

Przemysl    is    situated    at    the    point 


Janet  M.  Cummingi 

WHAT    ENGLAND    THOUGHT    OF    PROHIBITION 

The    Lloyd   George   received   an    enormous    mail    favoring   prohibition    when    the    public    was    asked 
for    its    opinion,    legislation    did    not    follow    and    the    British    workman    is    still    handicapping    the 

British    soldier    by    underproduction 
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cupation  of  Przemysl  as  it  is  not  yet 
known  how  much  of  their  munitions 
and  supplies  the  Russians  were  able  to 
destroy  or  carry  away  when  they  evac- 
uated that  city. 

They  retreated  along  the  railroad  in 
the  direction  of  Lemberg,  fifty  miles 
east,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  will  be 
able  to  hold  that  city.  It  is  said  that  in 
anticipation  of  its  fall  the  Russian 
headquarters  have  been  moved  back  to 
Brody  on  the  frontier.  General  von 
Maritz  has  followed  the  retiring  Rus- 
sians as  far  as  Mosziska,  about  fifteen 
miles.  Between  this  point  and  Lemberg 
there  is  a  lake  region  which  would  af- 
ford a  fine  line  of  defense  if  the  Rus- 
sians were  in  a  condition  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it. 

Even  if  they  were  it  would  not  en- 
sure the  safety  of  Lemberg  for  another 
force  is  approaching  the  capital  from 
the  south  and  is  now  less  than  twenty- 
five  miles  away.  This  is  in  command  of 
General  von  Linsingen,  who  broke 
down  the  Russian  defense  at  Stryi, 
where  sixty  officers  and  12,175  men 
were  taken  prisoner.  The  Russians  next 
attempted  to  make  a  stand  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Dniester  River,  but  were 
dislodged  from  this  position  and  have 
fallen  back  toward  Lemberg. 

This  severe  setback  will  probably 
prevent  the  Russians  from  resuming 
the  offensive  in  Austria-Hungary  very 
soon  and  so  will  enable  the  Germans  to 
withdraw  their  troops  either  for  an  at- 
tack upon  Italy  or  to  strengthen  their 
lines  in  France,  where  they  are  being 
hard  pushed.  The  Germans  are  also 
said  to  have  renewed  their  attack  on 
the  Russian  defenses  before  Warsaw 
on  both  the  western  and  northern  sides. 
It  is  rumored  that  an  attack  is  being 


made  on  Riga  by  the  Baltic  fleet  and 
the  land  forces  from  East  Prussia. 


Russian 
Ammunition 


The  Russians  ascribe 
their  collapse,  doubtless 
correctly,  to  the  failure 
of  their  supply  of  munitions.  On  four 
rivers  in  succession  they  had  en- 
trenched themselves  in  strong  positions 
but  had  to  relinquish  them  because 
they  could  not  load  their  guns.  Even 
the  infantry  ran  short  of  arms  and 
many  Russian  soldiers  were  captured 
who  had  nothing  but  pikes  or  bayonets 
on  poles.  In  men  Russia  is  richer  than 
all  the  other  Allies  in  Europe  put  to- 
gether, but  her  facilities  for  manufac- 
turing equipment  are  limited.  During 
the  year  preceding  the  war  the  Russian 
Government  had  been  actively  engaged 
with  the  aid  of  French  funds  and  fac- 
tories in  accumulating  the  necessary 
supplies  for  the  campaign,  but  since  the 
war  Russia  has  had  to  depend  mostly 
upon  her  own  resources.  Her  only  free 
port  in  Europe  is  Archangel,  opening 
on  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  that  was 
closed  by  ice  until  the  first  of  this 
month.  It  was  expected  that  the  Dar- 
danelles would  be  opened  before  this 
but  the  naval  attack  of  the  Allies  was 
a  disastrous  failure  and  the  land  attack 
has  made  little  progress,  so  the  Black 
Sea  ports  cannot  be  used  for  the  ex- 
port of  wheat  or  the  import  of  arms. 
The  Japanese  have  returned  the  Rus- 
sian arms  taken  during  the  war  in 
Manchuria  and  has  been  supplying 
Russia  from  the  factories  besides,  but 
these  have  to  be  transported  by  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railroad  across  Asia 
and  Europe.  The  hundred  million  dol- 
lar orders  that  have  been  placed  in  the 
United  States  are  mostly  yet  to  be  filled 


and  then  may  have  to  be  sent  via 
Vladivostok  unless  they  can  go  thru 
Norway,  Sweden  and  Finland,  a  round- 
about route  at  best,  and  liable  to  inter- 
ruption by  German  submarines  from 
the  North  Sea.  If  the  German  advance 
into  the  Baltic  provinces  continues  it 
will  still  further  curtail  the  Russian 
supply. 

In  the  lavish  use  of  projectiles  the 
Germans  have  gone  far  beyond  the  an- 
ticipations of  any  experts  except  per- 
haps their  own,  so  other  countries 
have  been  unable  to  keep  their  troops 
supplied.  Next  to  the  Germans  the 
French  and  Italians  are  best  provided 
for  in  this  respect.  It  is  frankly  admit- 
ted in  Parliament  that  the  failure  of 
the  British  to  take  advantage  of  their 
costly  inroads  on  the  German  lines  is 
due  to  the  inefficiency  of  their  factory 
system  and  that  is  why  a  new  depart- 
ment of  munitions  has  been  created 
with  Lloyd  George  at  the  head  of  it. 

rp,  J  ,.  The  censorship  is  so  strict 
1  ne  Italian     .^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  j.^^j^ 

Invasion  .     .u  4. 

except    the    very    scanty 

government  reports.  From  these  we 
gather  that  mobilization  is  complete 
and  that  the  Italian  forces  which  have 
crost  the  frontier  at  various  points  are 
making  progress  tho  they  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  got  more  than  five  miles 
inside  the  enemy's  territory  anywhere. 
Nor  do  they  seem  to  have  met  with  any 
strenuous  opposition  so  far. 

The  Italians  have  two  objectives;  on 
the  west  the  capture  of  the  Trentino, 
on  the  east  the  capture  of  Triest.  The 
Trentino  is  the  name  given  by  the  Ital- 
ians to  that  part  of  Austrian  Tyrol 
which  projects  like  a  peninsula  down 
into   Italv.   In   the  middle   of  it  is  the 
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The  Italians  have  invaded  the  Trentino  from  west,  south  and  east  and  have   got  within  gunshot  of  Rovereto.  On  the  eastern  frontier  they  have  gained 

the  hights  above  Tolmein   and  advanced  along  the  railroads  leading  to   Tri  este.   In   this   birdseye  view  the  Italian  territory  is   dark  and  the  Austrian 

light.   The  inset  shows   Lake  Garda  at  the  entrance  to   Trentino,   where  the    Italians    have   begun   their  invasion   of  Austrian    territory 


city  of  Trent,  protected  by  mountains 
on  all  sides  and  strongly  fortified.  From 
Trent  and  Adige  River  flows  thru  deep 
defiles  down  into  the  Venetian  plains. 
Up  this  river  the  Italian  troops  are  now 
endeavoring  to  make  their  way  and 
they  are  also  attacking  the  Trentino 
salient  from  both  sides.  That  is,  the  in- 
vasion is  being  undertaken  simultane- 
ously from  the  west,  south  and  east,  all 
three  lines  converging  on  Trent. 

Half  way  down  the  Adige  from 
Trent  to  the  frontier  is  the  town  of 
Roveredo  (Rovereto),  which  is  already 
within  range  of  the  Italian  guns  from 
the  east  and  south.  It  is,  however,  well 
fortified  and  not  likely  to  surrender 
without  resistance.  The  operations  dur- 
ing the  week  have  been  retarded  by  the 
heavy  rains  which  have  flooded  the 
passes  and  stopped  the  movement  of 
artillery  by  mud.  In  clearing  away  the 
barbed  wire  entanglements  the  Italians 
made  use  of  the  same  expedient  as  was 
employed  in  the  defense  of  Panama 
against  the  British  buccaneers.  They 
drove  forward  a  herd  of  the  wild  long- 
horned  Italian  cattle  by  exploding 
bombs  behind  them  and  the  frightened 
animals  in  their  stampede  plunged  thru 
all  obstructions. 

On  the  eastern  frontier  the  object  of 
Italian  attack  is  to  cut  the  railroad 
which  runs  south  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Isonzo  River  to  Triest.  They  have 
crost  the  river  to  the  north  of  Gorz 
(Goritz)  and  captured  the  ridge  of 
Monte  Nero.  From  this  point,  over 
7000  feet  high,  their  guns  can  easily 
bombard  Tolmein  (Tolmino)  six  miles 
southeast.  This  will  give  them  com- 
mand of  the  river  valley  thru  which 
the  railroad  runs. 

The  Italian  Government  has  seized 
all  the  German  and  Austrian  ships  in 
Italian  ports.  There  are  fifty-seven  of 
these  and  their  estimated  value  is 
twenty  million  dollars.  A  division  of 
the  Italian  fleet  is  bombarding  the  Aus- 
trian towns  along  the  Dalmatian  coast 
and  sinking  merchant  vessels  in  the 
Adriatic  Sea.  . 


The   Souchez 


For  a  week  the  fiercest 
o  Ft  fighting  on  the  western 

^  ^    front  has  raged  about  a 

sugar  refinery  which  stands  near  the 
town  of  Souchez.  Three  times  in  as 
many  days  this  changed  hands.  First 
the  French  took  it  from  the  Germans 
rfter  a  hard  bombardment.  When  the 


Bain 

GENERAL   VON   MACKENSEN 

Two  months  ago  the  Russians  had  spread  over 
.timost  the  whole  of  Galicia  and  had  possession 
of  the  chief  Carpathian  passes  leading  into  Hun- 
gary. Now  they  have  been  driven  out  of  the 
western  half  of  Galicia  and  its  principal  fortress, 
Przemysl,  has  been  regained  by  the  Austrians. 
The  movement  which  has  effected  this  radical 
transformation  of  the  situation  was  carried  out 
by  General  August  von  Mackensen,  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  earlier  in  the  war  by  leading 
the  army  which  invaded  Poland  and  came  near 
capturing  Warsaw.  From  his  name  one  would 
infer  a  Scotch  ancestry,  but  he  comes  of  a  Saxon 
family.  Like  Hindenbui-g  and  other  generals  in 
the  present  war,  he  is  over  the  age  which  is  sup- 
posed to  limit  military  activity,  for  he  was  born 
sixty-five  years  ago.  He  entered  the  Life  Guards 
in  1869  and  is  the  author  of  a  history  of  that 
regiment 


victors  entered  they  found  the  base- 
ment filled  with  German  dead.  Then 
the  German  shells  began  to  knock  holes 
in  the  walls  and  dig  cellars  in  the 
ground  about  and  a  midnight  charge 
put  them  again  in  possession  of  the 
place.  They  were,  however,  not  able  to 
hold  it  long  against  the  French  artil- 
lery and  at  last  accounts  the  building 
or  what  is  left  of  it  is  occupied  by  the 
French.  The  desperate  character  of  the 
struggle  here  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
this  one  French  regiment  has  in  the 
three  weeks  ending  June  1  buried 
2600  German  dead  and  taken  3100 
prisoners. 

Three  miles  south  of  Souchez  and 
near  Neuville  are  the  fortifications 
known  as  "the  Labyrinth"  because  of 
its  elaborate  system  of  trenches  and 
tunnels.  The  only  way  to  dislodge  the 
Germans  from  these  subterranean 
strongholds  is  to  blast  them  out  by 
countermining  and  setting  off  heavy 
charges  of  explosives.  This  is  a  slow 
process.  A  gain  of  a  hundred  yards  was 
made  during  the  week  at  this  point.  On 
May  8  the  French  sappers  near 
Carency  exploded  at  one  time  seven- 
teen mines,  each  containing  a  thousand 
pounds  of  explosives. 

„         ,.       T-.       ,      Twice     during     the 
Zeppelins  Reach    ^^^^j,     England     was 
London  ^^g-^^^     ^^     German 

airships,  but  the  censor  does  not  allow 
anything  about  it  to  be  published  or 
cabled  except  the  ofliicial  announce- 
ment, and  this  does  not  disclose  the 
places  attacked.  According  to  this 
statement  the  Zeppelins  dropt  about 
ninety  bombs  late  Monday  night.  Most 
of  these  were  of  an  incendiary  nature, 
but  only  three  of  the  fires  they  caused 
were  of  sufficient  importance  to  call 
out  an  engine.  There  were  six  persons 
killed,  a  man,  a  woman  and  four  chil- 
dren. One  of  the  bombs  dropt  into  a 
room  where  five  children  were  sleeping 
and  killed  Elsie  Leggatt,  aged  three. 
The  others  were  saved  tho  burned.  The 
Zeppelin  raid  caused  a  renewal  of  the 
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anti-German  riots  and  many  German 
shops  were  sacked. 

According  to  the  German  version  the 
airships  passed  over  the  heart  of  Lon- 
don and  damaged  the  docks.  The  raid 
is  said  to  be  in  retaliation  for  the  at- 
tack on  the  undefended  town  of  Lud- 
wigshafen  by  French  aeroplanes  on 
May  27.  There  were  eighteen  of  these 
aeroplanes  of  which  one,  according  to 
the  French  account,  and  six,  according 
to  the  German,  were  shot  down  or  cap- 
tured. 

Friedrichshafen,  on  Lake  Constance, 
where  the  Zeppelin  works  are  located, 
was  decorated  with  flags  in  honor  of 
the  London  raid,  and  Count  Zeppelin 
received  many  congratulatory  mes- 
sages on  his  triumph. 

The  official  reports 
Russian  Atrocities  of  the  British,  Bel- 
gian and  French 
investigating  commissions  on  German 
atrocities  in  Belgium  have  been  exten- 
sively  circulated   in   this   country,   but 


THE   GREAT   WAR 

May  31 — Zeppelins  drop  bombs  on 
London,  killing  six.  Twelve  thou- 
sand Russians  captured  in  battle  of 
Stryi,    Galicia. 

June  1 — Turkish  losses  on  Gallipoli 
estimated  at  40,000.  Italians  enter 
the  Trentino  by  way  of  Adige  River. 

June  2 — Germans  renew  attack  on 
AVarsaw  defenses.  Republic  of  San 
Maiino  declares  war  against  Aus- 
tria. 

June  3 — Przemysl  captured  by  Aus- 
tro-German  forces.  Italians  take 
hights  of  Monte  Nero  on  Austrian 
frontier. 

June  -J — Germany  expresses  regret 
over  mistaken  attacks  on  American 
ships  "Gulflight"  and  "Gushing."' 
British  gain  100  yards  in  the  Laby- 
rinth south  of  Neuville. 

June  .5 — Twenty  vessels  sunk  by  Ger- 
man submarines  in  three  days. 
Australasian  troops  gain  500  yards 
on  Gallipoli. 

June  6 — German  fleet  attacks  Riga. 
Austro-German  forces  closing  in  on 
Lemberg  from   south  and  west. 


murdered,  about  20,000  buildings  were  de- 
molished or  burned  down  and  that  during 
the  second  invasion  alone  about  80.000 
homes  were  plundered  and  destroyed.  The 
last  Russian  expedition  against  Memel  lilve- 
wise  was  nothing  more  than  a  savage  raid, 
accompanied  by  atrocities  of  every  descrip- 
tion. The  movable  goods  of.  the  poor  as 
well  as  of  the  wealthy  were  stolen,  looted 
or  w^antonly  destroyed  by  the  Russian 
troops  in  every  conceivable  way.  Cattle 
and  provisions  were  taken  without  pay- 
ment or  promissory  certificates.  Homes, 
farm  buildings  and  provisions  were  without 
reason  or  purpose  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  brutal  lust  of  the  Russian  soldiers 
for  murder  did  not  stop  even  at  old  men, 
women  and  children.  The  murder  of  a  little 
girl  about  two  or  three  years  old  is  a  par- 
ticularly horrible  instance.  Revolting  also 
is  the  case  of  an  entire  family  which  fell 
victims  to  the  lust  of  murder  of  Russian 
soldiers.  The  man  was  spiked  to  the  table, 
the  child  to  the  door,  and  the  body  of  the 
wife  was  mutilated.  In  another  instance  a 
man  and  his  wife  were  nailed  by  the 
tongue  to  a  table,  in  which  position  they 
perished  of  hunger  and  loss  of  blood.  In- 
numerable are  the  cases  of  bestial  attacks 
upon  women  and  girls  by  officers  and  men. 

Three  hussars  were  found  hanged  in  a 
barn  with  their  heads  down  and  their  noses 
and    ears    chopped    off.    so    that    they    nmst 
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FIX   TOOTHBRUSHES  !   CHARGE ! 

New   York    City   school   children,    who    receive   class    instruction   in   simple    personal    hygiene,    took    part    in    a    competitive    toothbrush    drill    in    Van 

Cortlandt   Park  on   May  29.   This  is   a  detachment   from   the   Bronx 


the  official  reports  of  the  German  in- 
vestigations on  the  atrocities  commit- 
ted by  the  Belgians  and  Russians  are 
not  yet  accessible  to  Americans  owing 
to  the  control  by  Great  Britain  of  all 
means  of  communication  with  Germany 
except  the  wireless,  and  this  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  carry  even  the  messages  of  the 
German  Embassy  at  Washington.  A 
large  number  of  copies  of  the  German 
White  Book  containing  the  evidence  of 
the  violation  of  the  rules  of  warfare  in 
the  invasion  of  East  Prussia  were  sent 
to  the  United  States  in  the  "Dante  Ali- 
ghieri,"  a  merchant  ship  of  a  nation 
then  neutral,  but  as  we  stated  in  our 
issue  of  May  10  the  British  refused 
to  let  her  pass  Gibraltar  except  on  con- 
dition that  the  books  be  not  unloaded 
in  New  York  but  carried  back  with  the 
ship. 

Count  von  Bernstorff,  the  German 
Ambassador,  has,  however,  given  out 
an  abstract  of  the  contents  of  the  Ger- 
man White  Book,  from  which  we  quote 
in  an  ameliorated  form: 

It  has  been  officially  ascertained  that  at 
the  time  of  the  first  as  well  as  of  the  sec- 
ond invasion  of  East  Prussia  by  the  Rus- 
sians thousands  of  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren    were     carried     off.     thousands     were 
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have  died  in  frightful  agony.  Cossacks  in 
riding  past  German  prisoners  of  war  cut 
oft"  their  heads  or  chopped  off  their  limbs. 
They  tore  the  bandages  off  the  wound- 
ed so  that  they  would  bleed  to'  death, 
pierced  out  their  eyes,  cut  oft"  the  tongue, 
ears,  fingers  and  feet  of  others  or  smashed 
in  their  skulls.  A  prisoner  slightly  wound- 
ed who  was  pinned  to  the  wooden  floor  of 
a  veranda  by  a  sword,  which  went  thru 
his  mouth,  had  the  flesh  stripped  off  his 
entire  forearms  from  the  elbows  down, 
while  his  fingers  were  cloven  to  the  wrists. 
The  facsimile  is  given  of  an  order  from 
the  Russian  General  Staff  found  on  a  Rus- 
sian officer  of  high  rank  which  commanded 
that  all  the  male  inhabitants  able  to  work, 
from  boys  of  ten  years  upward,  be  driven 
before  the  storming  columns.  This  was  evi- 
dently made  with  the  intention  that  the 
German  soldiers  in  order  to  meet  the  at- 
tack of  the  Russians  should  have  to  shoot 
down   their   own   compatriots. 

These  charges  are  said  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  published  affidavits  of 
witnesses  and  names  of  persons  and 
places  are  given.  In  this  respect,  then, 
the  German  White  Book  differs  from 
the  Bryce  report  on  Belgium  where  in 
most  cases  the  names  of  those  telling  of 
atrocities  were  not  published  or  the  cir- 
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Chen  Hsun  Chang,  the  richest  and  most  influen-  -j^     i     •  j.       u 

tial    business    man    in    the    Republic,    said    to    be  CUmstances     Specified     m     a     Way     tO     be 

worth   sixty   million    dollars,    heads    an    Honorary  identified    becaUSe    the    COUntrv     is     Still 

Commercial   Commission  which  is  making  a  two-  ^^^ii^i^'^^'^     wt.^.c*^^ov, 

months'  tour  of  the  United  States  in  the  hands  of  the  mvader. 


ALL-AMERICAN  INTERVENTION  IN  MEXICO 


BY  JAMES  L.   SLAYDEN 


IN  an  editorial  that  was  printed 
in  The  Independent  of  March  22 
these  words  occurred:  "There  is 
no  longer  revolution  in  Mexico.  There 
is  anarchy." 

The  only  surprizing  thing  about 
this  statement  is  that  it  was  not 
printed  more  than  a  year  ago.  It  is 
a  deplorable  fact  known  to  all  Ameri- 
cans who  have  knowledge  of  Mex- 
ican affairs  since  1911,  whether  they 
be  miners,  ranchmen,  merchants, 
commercial  travelers,  military  or 
naval  officers.  It  has  only  failed  of 
recognition  by  those  editors  who 
have  believed  in  the  sincerity  of  the 
claims  of  some  unworthy  Mexican 
leaders  that  they — and  they  only — 
stood  for  the  people,  the  constitution 
and  liberty,  and  in  certain  official 
circles. 

The  "people"  thus  stood  for  by 
these  great  captains  of  anarchy  have 
been  their  own  crime-stained  follow- 
ers; the  "Constitution,"  a  document 
which  has  never  been  taken  seriously, 
which  is  of  value  only  as  a  shibboleth, 
and  of  value  in  that  way  only  in  other 
countries,  and  the  "liberty"  has  been 
the  privilege  of  committing  crimes 
of  vengeance,  greed  and  lust  without 
punishment. 

The  writer  has  never  believed  that 
the  real  Mexican  people  have  ever 
been  represented  in  the  so-called 
revolutions  that  have  in  four  years 
brought  Mexico  from  order  and  pros- 
perity to  shame  and  poverty.  It  may 
well  be  doubted  whether,  despite  the 
claims  of  large  "armies"  under  this 
or  that  chief,  there  have  been,  all 
told,  from  the  retirement  of  General 
Diaz  down  to  the  battle  of  Celaya, 
as  many  as  150,000  men  under  arms. 
The  mass  of  the  Mexican  people  pre- 
fer peace  and  an  opportunity  to  earn 
a  living.  The  writer  has  been  told  by 
truthful  Americans  who  own  mining 
properties  in  Mexico  that  their  old 
hands  have  begged  them  to  resume 
operations.  Of  course,  they  could  not 
resume  work  because  neither  their 
lives  nor  their  property  would  be 
safe.  Forced  loans  (never  repaid) 
and  frank  confiscations  do  not  en- 
courage mine  owners  to  continue,  or 
to  resume,  their  operations. 

A  curious  feature  of  these  "revo- 
lutions" in  Mexico  is  the  marked  hos- 
tility to  property.  Even  when  no  mili- 
tary necessity  suggested,  when  abso- 
lutely nothing  of  strategic  value  was 
to  be  gained  by  it,  an  appalling 
amount  of  property  has  been  burned 
or  otherwise  destroyed.  While  for- 
eigners are  not  popular  in  Mexico  it 
may  be  said,  in  justice  to  these  pa- 
triotic armies,  that  they  have  just  as 
cheerfully  destroyed  the  property  of 
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their  own  countrymen,  and  even  that 
in  which  they  themselves  have  a  pro- 
prietary interest,  as,  for  example, 
the  government-owned  railways.  All 
this  property  of  foreigners  that  has 
been  unlawfully  taken  or  destroyed 
must  be  paid  for  some  time  and  the 
money  to  pay  for  it  will  be  earned  in 
the  sweat  of  the  Mexican  laborer. 

It  may  be  asked  whj^  if  so  small  a 
part  of  all  the  people  are  engaged  in 
revolution  they  do  not  organize,  put 
an  end  to  anarchy  and  hang  the 
chiefs  who  have  caused  all  this  mis- 
ery? The  answer  is  easy.  They  have 
no  arms  and  no  organization,  and  the 
best  friend  of  the  Mexicans  mu'it  ad- 
mit that  they  seem  to  lack  the  quali- 
ties for  such  an  enterprise. 

When  will  it  end  and  how?  The 
President  said  in  his  Indianapolis 
speech  that  it  is  none  of  our  business 
how  they  settle  their  business  or  how 
long  they  take  in  doing  so.  Any 
American  must  regret  not  to  be  able 
to  agree  with  the  President.  The 
longer  they  take  in  settling  their 
troubles  and  the  longer  thev  persist 
in  the  methods  of  anarchy  the  more 
certain  it  is  to  become  the  very  press- 
ing business  of  Americans  who  can- 
not always  be  restrained  from  taking 
a  hand  in  its  settlement.  An  explosion 
on  the  frontier,  long-restrained  re- 
sentment let  loose,  public  sentiment 
aroused  and  the  mischief  will  be 
done.  That  is  the  most  likely  thing 
possible.  The  writer  sincerely  hopes 
he  will  not  be  understood  as  suggest- 
ing such  a  thing  or  of  approving  it. 
He  deplores  it  and  he  thinks  it  is  not 
necessary  and  in  a  few  words  he  will 
try  to  tell  how  he  thinks  peace  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico 
may  be  maintained. 

In  The  Independent  editorial  re- 
ferred to  above  it  is  suggested  that: 

A.  The  rights  of  American  citi- 
zens within  the  Mexican  borders 
must  be  insured. 

B.  The  aspirations  of  the  Mexican 
people  for  liberty  and  self-govern- 
ment must  be  encouraged. 

C.  The  rights  of  citizens  of  other 
nations  in  Mexico  must  be  protected, 
since  under  the  Monroe  Doctrine  we 
cannot  permit  other  nations  to  inter- 
vene themselves. 


D.  We  must  see  to  it  that  Mexico 
does  not  continue  to  be  an  interna- 
tional plague  spot. 

That  is  a  program  the  writer  out- 
lined in  the  American  Journal  of 
International  Law  for  January.  The 
first,  third  and  fourth  of  these  pro- 
posals are  of  pressing  and  vital  im- 
portance and  it  is  urgently  necessary 
that  they  be  adopted  and  executed. 

The  time  has  come  when  a  "strong 
hand  from  the  outside  must  be  laid 
upon  the  clashing  factions  that  peace 
may  be  restored."  But  whose  hand 
shall  it  be? 

The  Independent  suggests  that 
"the  three  great  nations  of  South 
America,  the  ABC  powers  ...  be 
invited  to  join  in  the  work  of  inter- 
vention." 

The  writer  feels  flattered  that  his 
suggestions  made  in  January  should 
be  even  partially  agreed  to  by  The 
Independent.  But  The  Independent 
doesn't  go  far  enough.  All  the  peace- 
ful and  orderly  government  of  Cen- 
tral and  South  America  should  be 
invited  to  cooperate  in  the  inevitable 
intervention.  A  representation  from 
all  those  willing  to  join  in  the  move- 
ment would  probably  make  it  unnec- 
essary to  proceed  further.  It  would 
be  a  show  of  force  that  even  a  dull- 
witted  bandit  could  understand.  It 
would  avoid  the  further  development 
of  jealousies  between  the  countriei 
of  South  and  Central  America.  It 
would  be  an  appreciated  recognition 
of  the  sovereignty  of  each.  It  would 
be  a  guaranty  to  Mexico  and  to  all 
the  other  American  countries  that 
the  United  States  in  engaging  in 
such  a  movement  were  not  setting 
out  on  a  career  of  conquest  and  an- 
nexation. Such  an  assurance  will  go 
far  to  establish  really  cordial  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and 
all  the  other  American  republics  and 
ought  to  be  useful  in  the  development 
of  trade.  The  precedent  for  such  an 
intervention  and  one  that  carried 
with  it  the  guaranty  of  no  transfer 
of  territory  is  found  in  the  joint 
movement  to  Peking  in  1900.  But 
there  must  be  no  cooperation  with 
European  powers  in  the  settlement 
of  a  purely  American  political  ques- 
tion. It  will  help  to  the  solidarity  of 
the  American  countries,  a  solidarity 
that  may  be  of  value  in  the  future. 
It  would  help  to  quiet  the  nerves  of 
those  timid  people  who  believe  that 
an  invasion  from  Europe  or  Asia  is 
imminent  if  they  knew  that  the  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  million 
people  on  the  western  hemisphere  are 
united  to  maintain  the  doctrine  of 
America  for  the  Americans. 

San  Antoyiio,   Texas 
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A  LEAGUE  FOR  THE  ENFORCEMENT  OF  PEACE 

ON  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  June  seventeenth,  there  will  be  held  in  Independence 
Hall,  Philadelphia,  a  conference  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  adoption  of  proposals  for  a  League 
of  Peace,  and  deciding  upon  steps  to  be  taken  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  support  of  public  opinion  and 
of  governments.  Ex-President  Taft  will  preside  and  the  Conference  will  be  addrest  by  speakers  of  national 
and  international  eminence.  There  will  be  presented  to  the  Conference  as  a  basis  for  its  discussion  a 
tentative  platform  of  four  articles,  the  product  of  a  series  of  discussions  by  a  smaller  group  of  interna- 
tional lawyers  and  publicists.  These  articles  are  as  follows: 

It  is  desirable  for  the  United  States  to  join  a  League  of  all  the  great  nations,  binding  the  signatories 
to  the  folloiving: 

First:  All  justiciable  questions  arising  between  the  signatory  powers,  not  settled  by  negotiation, 
shall  be  submitted  to  a  judicial  tribunal  for  hearing  and  judgment  both  upon  the  merits  and  upon  any 
issue  as  to  its  jurisdiction  of  the  question. 

Second:  All  non-justiciable  questions  arising  between  the  signatories,  and  not  settled  by  negotiation, 
shall  be  submitted  to  a  Council  of  Conciliation  for  hearing,  consideration  and  recommendation. 

Third:  The  signatory  powers  shall  jointly  use  their  military  forces  to  prevent  any  one  of  their  num- 
ber from  going  to  war,  or  committing  acts  of  hostility,  against  another  of  the  signatories  before  any 
question  arising  shall  be  submitted  as  provided  in  the  foregoing. 

Fourth:  Conferences  between  the  signatory  powers  shall  be  held  from  time  to  time  to  formulate 
and  codify  rules  of  international  law,  which,  unless  some  signatory  shall  signify  its  dissent  within  a 
stated  period,  shall  thereafter  govern  in  the  decisions  of  the  Judicial  Tribunal  mentioned  in  Article  One. 

The  Conference  is  called  by  a  National  Provisional  Committee  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen  members, 
which  includes  the  names  of  former  President  Taft;  former  Secretary  of  War  Dickinson;  former  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  Metcalf ;  Oscar  S.  Straus  and  Judge  George  Gray,  members  of  the  Hague  Court;  Theo- 
dore Marburg,  former  Minister  to  Belgium;  President  Lowell  of  Harvard;  President  Hibben  of  Prince- 
ton; Cardinal  Gibbons;  Senator  Williams  of  Mississippi;  William  Allen  White,  editor  of  the  Emporia 
Gazette;  Andrew  D.  White,  former  Ambassador  to  Germany;  President  Wheeler  of  the  University  of 
California;  President  Alderman  of  the  University  of  Virginia;  John  Mitchell;  and  three  eminent  inter- 
national lawyers:  Professor  Woolsey  of  Yale,  Professor  Wilson  of  Harvard  and  Professor  Moore  of 
Columbia.  A  complete  list  of  the  members  of  the   Provisional   Committee  will  be  found   on   page  469. 


A  LEAGUE    OF  NATIONS 

THE   PLAN   FOR  AN  ALLIANCE  OF  THE   GREAT  POWERS   FOR 
THE   ENFORCEMENT   OF   PEACE   DISCUSSED   BY 


WILLIAM   HOWARD   TAFT 

FORMER  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


A.   LAWRENCE   LOWELL 

PRESIDENT  OF  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 


THEODORE  MARBURG 

FORMER  MINISTER  TO  BELGIUM 


A    RESTRAINT    UPON    WAR 

BY  WILLIAM   HOWARD  TAFT 

FORMER  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


TO  constitute  an  effective 
League  of  Peace,  we  do  not 
need  all  the  nations.  Such  an 
agreement  between  eight  or  nine  of 
the  great  powers  of  Europe,  Asia 
and  America  would  furnish  a  useful 
restraint  upon  possible  wars. 

The  successful  establishment  of  a 
League  between  the  great  powers 
would  draw  into  it  very  quickly  the 
less  powerful  nations. 

What  should  be  the  fundamental 
plan  of  the  League? 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  ought  to 
contain  four  provisions.  In  the  first 
place,  it  ought  to  provide  for  the 
formation  of  a  court,  which  would  be 
given  jurisdiction  by  the  consent  of 
all  the  members  of  the  League  to 
consider  and  decide  justiciable  ques- 
tions between  them  or  any  of  them 
which  have  not  yielded  to  negotiation 
according  to  the  principles  of  inter- 
national law  and  equity,  and  that  the 
court  should  be  vested  with  power, 
upon  the  application  of  any  member 
of  the  League,  to  decide  the  issue  as 
to  whether  the  question  arising  is 
justiciable. 

Second:  A  Commission  of  Con- 
ciliation for  the  consideration  and 
recommendation  of  a  solution  of  all 
non-justiciable  questions  that  may 
arise  between  the  members  of  the 
League  should  be  created,  and  this 
commission  should  have  power  to 
hear  evidence,  investigate  the  causes 
of  differences,  and  mediate  between 
the  parties  and  then  make  its  recom- 
mendation for  a  settlement. 

Third:  Conferences  should  be  held 
from  time  to  time  to  agree  upon  prin- 
ciples of  international  law,  not  al- 
ready established,  as  their  necessity 
shall  suggest  themselves.  When  the 
conclusions  of  the  commission  shall 
have  been  submitted  to  the  various 
parties  to  the  League  for  a  reason- 
able time,  say  a  year,  without  calling 
forth  objection,  it  shall  be  deemed 
that  they  acquiesce  in  the  principles 
thus  declared. 


Fourth :  The  members  of  the 
League  shall  agree  that  if  any  mem- 
ber of  the  League  shall  begin  war 
against  any  other  member  of  the 
League,  without  first  having  sub- 
mitted the  question  if  found  justicia- 
ble to  the  arbitral  court  provided  in 
the  fundamental  compact,  or  without 
having  submitted  the  question  if 
found  non-justiciable  to  the  Commis- 
sion of  Conciliation  for  its  examina- 
tion, consideration  and  recommenda- 
tion, then  the  remaining  members  of 
the  League  agree  to  join  in  the  forci- 
ble defense  of  the  member  thus  pre- 
maturely attacked. 

First.  The  first  feature  involves 
the  principle  of  the  general  arbitra- 
tion treaties  with  England  and 
France,  to  which  England  and  France 
agreed,  and  which  I  submitted  to  the 
Senate,  and  which  the  Senate  reject- 
ed or  so  mutilated  as  to  destroy  their 
vital  principle.  I  think  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  it  should  be 
embraced  in  any  effective  League  of 
Peace.  The  successful  operation  of 
the  Supreme  Court  as  a  tribunal  be- 
tween independent  states  in  deciding 
justiciable  questions  not  in  the  con- 
trol of  Congress,  or  under  the  legis- 
lative regulation  of  either  state,  fur- 
nishes a  precedent  and  justification 
for  this  that  I  hope  I  have  made 
clear.  Moreover,  the  inveterate  prac- 
tise of  arbitration  which  has  now 
grown  to  be  an  established  custom 
for  the  disposition  of  controversial 
questions  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  is  another  confirma- 
tion of  the  practical  character  of 
such  a  court. 

Second.  We  must  recognize,  how- 
ever, that  the  questions  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  such  a  court  would 
certainly  not  include  all  the  questions 
that  might  lead  to  war,  and,  there- 
fore, we  should  provide  some  other 
instrumentality  for  helping  the  solu- 
tion of  those  questions  which  are 
non- justiciable.  This  might  well  be  a 
Commission  of  Conciliation,  a  com- 


mission to  investigate  the  facts,  to 
consider  the  arguments  on  both  sides, 
to  mediate  between  the  parties,  to 
see  if  some  compromise  cannot  be  ef- 
fected, and  finally  to  formulate  and 
recommend  a  settlement.  This  may 
involve  time,  but  the  delay,  instead  of 
being  an  objection,  is  really  one  of 
the  valuable  incidents  providing  for 
the  performance  of  such  a  function 
by  a  commission.  We  have  an  exam- 
ple of  such  a  Commission  of  Con- 
ciliation in  the  controversy  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
over  the  seal  fisheries.  The  case  on 
its  merits  as  a  judicial  question  was 
decided  against  the  United  States, 
but  the  world  importance  of  not  de- 
stroying the  Pribiloff  seal  herd  by 
pelagic  sealing  was  recognized,  and 
a  compromise  was  formulated  by  the 
arbitral  tribunal,  which  was  ulti- 
mately embodied  in  a  treaty  between 
England,  Russia,  Japan  and  the 
United  States.  Similar  recommenda- 
tions were  made  by  the  court  of  arbi- 
tration which  considered  the  issues 
arising  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  in  respect  to  the 
Newfoundland  fisheries. 

Third.  Periodical  conferences 
should  be  held  between  the  members 
of  the  League  for  the  declaration  of 
principles  of  international  law.  This 
is  really  a  provision  for  something  in 
the  nature  of  legislative  action  by 
the  nations  concerned  in  respect  to 
international  law.  The  principles  of 
international  law  are  based  upon  cus- 
tom between  nations  established  by 
actual  practise,  by  their  recognition 
in  treaties  and  by  the  consensus  of 
great  law  writers.  Undoubtedly  the 
function  of  an  arbitral  court  estab- 
lished as  proposed  in  the  first  of  the 
above  suggestions  would  lead  to  a 
good  deal  of  valuable  judge-made  in- 
ternational law.  But  that  would  not 
cover  the  whole  field,  and  something 
in  the  nature  of  legislation  on  the 
subject  would  be  a  valuable  supple- 
ment to  existing  international  law.  It 
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would  be  one  of  the  very  admirable 
results  of  such  a  League  of  Peace 
that  the  scope  of  international  law 
could  be  enlarged  in  this  way.  Mr. 
Justice  Holmes,  in  the  case  of  Mis- 
souri vs.  Illinois,  points  out  that  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  passing  on  ques- 
tions between  the  states,  and  in  lay- 
ing down  the  principles  of  interna- 
tional law  that  ought  to  govern  in 
controversies  between  them,  should 
not  and  cannot  make  itself  a  legisla- 
ture. But  in  a  League  of  Peace,  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  power  of  interna- 
tional conferences  of  the  members  in 
such  a  quasi-legislative  course,  ex- 
cept the  limit  of  the  wise  and  the 
practical. 

Fourth.  The  fourth  suggestion  is 
one  that  brings  in  the  idea  of  force. 
In  the  League  proposed,  all  members 
are  to  agree  that  if  any  one  member 
violates  its  obligation  and  begins  war 
against  any  other  member,  without 
submitting  its  cause  for  war  to  the 
arbitral  court,  if  it  is  a  justiciable 
question,    or   to   the   Commission    of 


Conciliation  if  it  is  otherwise,  all  the 
members  of  the  League  should  unite 
to  defend  the  member  attacked 
against  a  war  waged  in  breach  of 
plighted  faith.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  this  does  not  involve  the  mem- 
bers of  the  League  in  an  obligation 
to  enforce  the  judgment  of  the  court 
or  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Conciliation.  It  only  fur- 
nishes the  instrumentality  of  force 
to  prevent  attack  without  submis- 
sion. It  is  believed  it  is  more  prac- 
tical than  to  attempt  to  enforce  judg- 
ments after  the  hearing.  One  reason 
is  that  the  failure  to  submit  to  one  of 
the  two  tribunals  the  threatening 
cause  of  war  for  the  consideration  of 
one  or  the  other,  is  a  fact  easily  as- 
certained, and  concerning  which  there 
can  be  no  dispute,  and  it  is  a  palpable 
violation  of  the  obligation  of  the 
member.  It  is  wiser  not  to  attempt 
too  much.  The  required  submission 
and  the  delay  incident  thereto,  will 
in  most  cases  lead  to  acquiescence  in 
the  judgment  of  the  court  or  in  the 


recommendation  of  the  Commission 
of  Conciliation.  The  threat  of  force 
against  plainly  unjust  war,  for  that 
is  what  is  involved  in  the  provision, 
will  have  a  most  salutary  deterrent 
effect.  I  am  aware  that  membership 
in  this  League  would  involve,  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  an  obliga- 
tion to  take  part  in  European  and 
Asiatic  wars,  it  may  be,  and  that  in 
this  respect  it  would  be  a  departure 
from  the  traditional  policy  of  the 
United  States  in  avoiding  entangling 
alliances  with  European  or  Asiatic 
countries.  But  I  conceive  that  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  in  the 
close  relations  it  has  of  a  business 
and  social  character,  with  the  other 
countries  of  the  world,  much  closer 
now  than  ever  before,  would  justify 
it  if  such  a  League  could  be  formed, 
in  running  the  risk  that  there  might 
be  of  such  a  war  in  making  more 
probable  the  securing  of  the  inesti- 
mable boon  of  peace  of  the  world  that 
now  seems  so  far  away. 
New  Haven,  Connecticut 


THE    INTERNATIONAL    POLICEMAN 

BY    A.    LAWRENCE    LOWELL 

PRESIDENT    OF    HARVARD    UNIVERSITY 


VALUABLE  as  are  treaties  for 
international  arbitration,  most 
thoughtful  people  have  become 
convinced  that  they  must  remain  in 
large  part  ineffective  for  preventing 
war  without  some  means  of  compul- 
sion. It  is  not  enough  for  nations  to 
agree  to  submit  disputes  to  arbitra- 
tion if  there  is  no  power  to  compel 
them  to  do  so.  We  need  not  only  a 
tribunal  but  also  a  policeman,  or 
rather  a  sheriff  and  posse  comitatns; 
and  in  the  absence  of  any  superior 
power  to  enforce  the  treaties  it  would 
seem  necessary  for  the  nations  them- 
selves to  adopt  some  plan  whereby 
they  agree  to  restrain  any  one  of 
their  number  from  making  war  upon 
another  before  submitting  its  griev- 
ance to  the  tribunal.  This  may  in- 
volve the  use  of  force,  a  resort  to  war 
to  prevent  war,  and  we  must  hon- 
estly face  that  possibility.  Any  one 
who  is  not  prepared  to  oppose  un- 
lawful force  by  force  used  to  main- 
tain law  is  simply  aiding  the  doc- 
trine that  might  makes  right. 

For  Americans  the  participation  in 
a  League  of  Peace  means  a  departure 
from  traditions  of  non-interference 
in  the  affairs  of  other  continents. 
But  men  who  will  not  take  part  in 
the  posse  comitatus  of  a  sheriff  in 
enforcing  the  law,  or  quelling  a  riot, 
have  no  business  to  criticize  his  con- 
duct or  give  him  advice.  It  is  sheer 


impertinence  for  us  to  frame  plans 
for  preventing  war  in  Europe,  or  to 
instruct  the  nations  there  what  they 
ought  to  do,  if  we  are  not  to  assume 
our  share  of  the  responsibility  and 
burden.  By  the  force  of  circum- 
stances we  have  become  one  of  the 
family  of  nations,  and  cannot  avoid 
being  put  in  jeopardy  by  breaches  of 
the  peace.  If,  therefore,  we  cannot 
maintain  a  position  of  complete  po- 
litical and  moral  isolation,  we  cannot 
refuse  to  take  part  in  a  League  of 
Peace  which  we  believe  other  nations 
ought  to  form. 

The  object  of  such  a  league  should 
be  to  reduce  the  probability  of  war 
as  much  as  possible;  for  no  one  not 
sanguine  to  a  marvelously  comforta- 
ble degree  believes  that  by  any  con- 
trivance war  can  be  at  once  and  for- 
ever banished  from  the  earth ;  and  to 
attempt  too  much  means  to  accom- 
plish less.  The  best  aids  in  reducing 
the  probability  of  war  would  appear 
to  be  publicity  and  delay;  if  the  re- 
sort to  arms  could  always  be  prevent- 
ed until  the  matter  in  dispute  had 
been  submitted  to  public  hearing  be- 
fore an  impartial  tribunal,  even  if  its 
decision  is  not  wholly  satisfactory  to 
the  parties  concerned,  much  would  be 
gained.  Of  course,  with  human  na- 
ture emotional  and  defective,  it  will 
not  always  be  possible  so  to  consti- 
tute a  tribunal  that  its  judgment  will 


be  fair;  but  it  ought  to  be  possible 
always  to  secure  a  fair  hearing,  a 
full  public  presentation  of  evidence 
and  arguments,  and  that  in  itself 
would  tend  to  avert  war.  Passion 
would  have  time  to  cool  down,  public 
opinion  would  have  a  chance  to  be 
formed  both  within  the  nation  and  in 
other  countries,  the  military  advan- 
tage of  a  sudden  attack  would  be  lost, 
and  people  would  consider  soberly 
whether  the  game  was  worth  the 
candle. 

The  proposal  for  a  League  of 
Peace  provides,  therefore,  for  an 
agreement  between  all  the  great 
states  in  the  world  first,  that  before 
taking  up  arms  they  will  submit  their 
differences,  if  justiciable  to  an  inter- 
national tribunal,  and  if  not  justicia- 
ble to  a  council  of  conciliation;  and 
second  that  they  will  enforce  this  by 
jointly  declaring  war  on  any  member 
who  attacks  another  before  the  mat- 
ter has  been  so  submitted  and  a  rea- 
sonable time  allowed  for  hearing  and 
judgment.  That  the  need  of  such  a 
joint  enforcement  of  the  treaty  would 
be  highly  improbable  is  self-evident. 
The  knowledge  that  it  would  be  used 
would  be  enough ;  but  its  whole  effect 
depends  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  sin- 
cerely intended,  and  would  in  any 
case  be  fully  carried  out  if  necessary. 
No  doubt  any  agreement  among  na- 
tions may  be  abortive,  or  may  break 
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down  at  the  time  of  trial,  and  hence 
it  is  wise  not  to  make  it  too  hard  to 
fulfil.  For  this  reason  the  plan  does 
not  contemplate  a  universal  agree- 
ment to  abide  by,  or  enforce,  the  de- 
cisions of  the  tribunal  or  council.  A 
nation  that  is  perfectly  willing  to 
compel  by  force  of  arms  delay  and 
hearing,  may  well  be  reluctant  to  go 
to  war  to  force  another  state  to  ac- 
cept a  decision  which  it  does  not 
think  just. 


It  has  been  suggested  that  non- 
intercourse  should  be  substituted  in 
the  plan  for  enforcement  by  arms; 
yet  this  would  be  far  less  effective  in 
preventing  war,  and  in  fact  more 
difficult  to  carry  out. 

A  country  that  has  bound  itself  to 
its  neighbors  to  go  to  war  under  cer- 
tain conditions  may  be  expected  to 
do  so,  but  to  upset  all  trade  and  in- 
dustry by  non-intercourse  involves 
delay  and  strenuous  commercial  op- 


position at  home  hard  to  over- 
come. 

War  is  a  terrible  thing,  involving 
fierce  passions,  and  it  can  be  pre- 
vented only  by  strong,  bold  and  rapid 
measures.  The  plan  presented  is  not 
free  from  defects;  it  contemplates 
not  a  Utopia,  but  an  improvement; 
yet  of  all  the  proposals  so  far  put 
forward  it  seems  to  offer  the  best 
prospects  for  removing  this  scourge. 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 


THE    OBLIGATION   TO    KEEP   THE   PEACE 

BY  THEODORE   MARBURG 

FORMER    UNITED    STATES  MINISTER  TO  BELGIUM 


THE  failure  of  existing  institu- 
tions to  prevent  war  points  to 
the  need  of  sanction.  All  the 
present  Hague  institutions  for  the 
settlement  of  international  disputes 
are  voluntary.  Nations  may  or  may 
not  resort  to  the  Permanent  Court  of 
Arbitration,  to  the  International 
Commission  of  Inquiry,  to  Mediation 
and  Good  Offices,  according  as  they 
see  fit. 

Many  men  formerly  satisfied  with 
these  voluntary  institutions  now  be- 
lieve that  the  element  of  obligation 
must  be  added.  It  is  only  a  question 
of  how  far  they  are  willing  to  go. 
Shall  we,  thru  the  united  action  of 
the  nations,  forbid  war,  or  should 
we  simply  compel  disputants  to  re- 
sort to  institutions  already  in  exist- 
ence or  hereafter  to  be  set  up  in  the 
honest  endeavor  to  compose  their 
quarrels  before  they  are  allowed  to 
make  the  appeal  to  arms? 

On  the  threshold  of  the  inquiry  we 
are  met  by  the  consciousness  that  the 
leagues  of  the  past  have  not  had  sig- 
nal success  either  as  instruments  of 
justice  or  as  preventives  of  war.  The 
recurrent  meetings  of  the  Quadruple 
Alliance  were  on  the  whole  fruitless. 
The  Holy  Alliance,  far  from  fulfilling 
its  purpose  of  promoting  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  occupied  itself  with 
supporting  royal  authority,  notably 
in  Naples  (1821)  and  Hungary 
(1849),  and  in  one  instance,  with 
France  as  its  mandatory,  threw  down 
liberal  institutions  (Spain,  1823), 
which  the  country  had  wrung  from 
its  reluctant  monarch,  and  restored 
despotism. 

The  Concert  of  Europe  has  done 

Note. — The  present  discussion  of  a  League  of 
Peace  was  started  bv  Mr.  Hamilton  Holt  in 
The  Independent,  September  28,  1914,  Mr.  Holt 
having  previously  dealt  with  the  subject  at  the 
Third  American  Peace  Congress,  1911.  The  ques- 
tion was  recently  examined  at  four  round-table 
conferences  in  New  York,  composed  of  students 
of  international  law,  men  prominent  in  the 
peace  movement  and  of  men  of  wide,  practical 
experience  called  together  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  how  much  of  the  "desirable"  plan, 
worked  out  at  the  previous  gatherings,  was  in 
their  opinion   a  "'realizable"   project. — T.  M. 


some  creditable  things.  It  smashed 
the  Turkish  fleet  at  Navarino  in  1827 
and  liberated  Greece.  It  has  miti- 
gated the  unhappy  lot  of  the  Arme- 
nians in  Turkey.  It  has  prevented 
more  than  one  Balkan  war.  But  how 
many  failures  are  registered  against 
it  and  what  disaster  has  overtaken  it 
now!  To  the  existence  of  the  Triple 
Alliance  and  Triple  Entente,  formed 
ostensibly  for  peace,  the  very  extent 
of  the  present  cataclysm  is  traceable. 

In  planning  a  new  league  mani- 
festly a  first  duty  is  to  ascertain  why 
the  leagues  of  the  past  have  failed. 
And  our  search  need  not  carry  us  far 
afield. 

We  are  confronted  at  once  with  the 
fact  that  each  of  these  leagues  was 
composed  of  a  small  number  of  pow- 
ers, so  small  as  to  permit  of  collusion 
to  prey  upon  nations  outside  the 
league,  or  of  the  wilful  triumph  of 
selfish  interests  to  the  injury  both  of 
its  other  members  and  of  the  world 
at  large. 

Within  the  state  the  cause  of  jus- 
tice is  advanced  under  a  democratic 
regime  by  the  play  of  opposing  in- 
terests, the  interests  of  one  individ- 
ual against  the  interests  of  another 
individual,  of  one  class  against  an- 
other class,  and  by  the  united  think- 
ing of  the  many.  This  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  if  we  can  set  up  a 
league  which  shall  embrace  all  the 
progressive  nations,  big  and  little,  we 
may  look  for  wise  and  just  action 
from  it.  But  which  are  the  progres- 
sive nations?  To  measure  progress  in 
terms  of  numbers — growth  of  popu- 
lation, yards  of  cotton,  or  pounds  of 
steel — is  to  set  up  a  false  standard. 
True  progress  lies  in  the  growth  of 
the  spiritual  and  intellectual  forces, 
of  things  other  than  the  material, 
above  all,  in  growth  of  justice;  jus- 
tice of  man  to  man,  justice  of  em- 
ployer to  employee,  justice  written 
in  the  law,  justice  interpreted  by  the 
court,  justice  of  the  state  toward  its 


people,  and  justice  of  nation  to  na- 
tion. No  nation  which  fails  habitually 
to  protect  the  life,  liberty  and  prop- 
erty of  the  people  within  its  own  bor- 
ders can  bring  strength  to  the  league. 
Persistent  injustice  within  a  state  is 
almost  certain  to  involve  that  state 
sooner  or  later  in  foreign  war  even 
tho  it  escape  civil  war.  Injustice  on 
the  part  of  a  league  will  involve  the 
league  in  war,  precisely  as  illegal  and 
inhuman  practises  in  the  conduct  of 
war  tend  to  draw  into  the  conflict 
an  ever  wider  circle  of  nations.  Jus- 
tice is  the  growing  purpose  of  the 
world.  War  is  to  be  condemned  prin- 
cipally because  it  is  a  source  of  such 
wholesale  injustice.  Justice,  rather 
than  the  suppression  of  war,  is  the 
real  end  to  be  sought.  War,  with  all 
its  horrors,  is  preferable  to  gross 
and  protracted  and  widespread  in- 
justice. 

The  progressive  nations,  then,  may 
be  said  to  be  those  in  which  there 
exists  a  measure  of  good  laws  fairly 
well  administered. 

Speciflcally,  this  would  give  to  the 
league  the  eight  great  powers — in- 
cluding the  United  States — the  sec- 
ondary powers  of  Europe,  and  the 
"A  B  C"  countries  of  South  America. 
In  this  group  we  find  three  great 
peoples  with  common  political  aspira- 
tions, namely,  those  of  Great  Britain, 
France  and  the  United  States,  peo- 
ples which  no  longer  regard  democ- 
racy as  a  passing  phase  of  political 
experiment,  but  as  a  permanent  fact 
of  politics.  We  find  in  it  two  power- 
ful nations.  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  which  may  be  said  to 
be  satisfied  territorially.  We  find, 
moreover,  a  group  of  smaller  nations 
with  no  disturbing  ambitions. 

It  is  believed  that  if  such  a  league 
could  be  formed  substantial  justice 
would  emerge  from  its  united  action 
just  as  under  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment substantial  justice  results  to 
the  forty-eight  states,  originally  sov- 
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ereign  entities,  now  composing  the 
American  Union.  And  unless  justice 
results  the  league  cannot  endure. 
Unless  justice  results  we  do  not 
want  it. 

Now,  a  desirable  plan  would  em- 
brace such  a  broad  league,  a  league 
which  should  not  itself  attempt  to 
pronounce  upon  international  dis- 
putes but  would  refer  the  disputants 
to  certain  institutions  for  the  settle- 
ment of  controversies  and  insist  that 
they  may  not  resort  to  war. 

In  such  a  project  we  find  four  pro- 
gressive stages : 

First  Stage.  Institutions  such  as 
we  now  have,  supplemented  by  a  true 
court  of  justice,  all  of  which  institu- 
tions shall  be  purely  voluntary  or 
facultative. 

Second  Stage.  The  element  of  ob- 
ligation added  in  so  far  as  the  na- 
tions shall  bind  themselves  to  resort 
to  these  institutions. 

Third  Stage.  The  further  addition 
of  an  agreement  to  have  the  league 
act  as  an  international  grand  jury 
to  hale  the  nation  law-breaker  into 
court  and  to  use  force  to  bring  it 
there  if  recalcitrant. 

Fourth  Stage.  The  final  addition 
of  an  agreement  to  use  force,  if  need 
be,  to  execute  the  award  of  the 
tribunal. 

Now,  how  much  of  this  "desirable" 
plan  is  a  "realizable"  project? 

The  difficulty  that  faces  us  with 
regard  to  the  last  two  steps  is  the 
reluctance  of  nations  to  make  the 
surrender  of  sovereignty  and  inde- 


pendence which  they  involve.  It 
means  that  the  signatories  bind 
themselves  to  make  war,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  in  the  common  inter- 
est. Can  the  United  States  Senate  be 
brought  to  such  a  view  of  its  duty 
to  mankind?  The  last  step,  that  of 
enforcing  the  award,  involves  like- 
wise the  danger  of  oppression  unless 
the  league  charged  with  such  a  duty 
should  embrace  all  or  nearly  all  of 
the  progressive  nations.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  demand  that  controversies 
be  referred  to  a  tribunal  and  that 
the  decision  of  such  tribunal  be 
awaited  before  making  war  involves 
no  danger  of  oppression.  It  is  a  rea- 
sonable demand.  A  project  which  in- 
cluded bringing  a  nation  into  the 
presence  of  a  tribunal  but  made  no 
attempt  to  execute  the  award  could 
therefore  be  safely  instituted  by  a 
league  embracing  all,  or  nearly  all, 
of  the  great  powers  without  await- 
ing the  adherence  of  the  secondary 
powers,  tho  the  presence  of  the  lat- 
ter would  make  the  league  all  the 
stronger. 

As  the  nation  which  consented  so 
to  refer  its  disputes  to  a  tribunal 
would  not  be  obliged  either  by  its 
own  promise  or  by  the  will  of  the 
league  to  observe  the  award,  the  pro- 
ceedings would  be  much  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  mere  inquiry.  But  since 
publicity  tends  to  correct  not  only 
illegal  practises  but  unjust  ones, 
too,  and  does  it  without  resort  to 
a  court  of  law  or  even  to  a  tribunal 
of  arbitration,  it  is  felt  that  in  the 


majority  of  cases  the  controversy 
would  be  stilled  by  investigation 
alone. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  plan 
here  proposed  moves  forward  the 
present  practise  in  two  particulars, 
namely,  in  binding  the  signatories  to 
resort  to  international  institutions 
for  the  settlement  of  controversies 
before  making  war  and  in  compelling 
them  so  to  do  if  recalcitrant. 

This  is  as  far  as  some  men  of  wide 
practical  experience  are  willing  to  go. 
They  are  unwilling,  for  example,  as 
part  of  a  realizable  plan,  to  take  the 
fourth  step,  namely,  bind  the  league 
to  enforce  the  award. 

Moreover,  it  is  felt  that  out  of  the 
more  modest  project  the  greater 
project  may  grow,  that  if  nations  ac- 
quire the  habit  of  submitting  their 
controversies  to  a  tribunal,  presently 
the  world  will  become  impatient  of 
failure  to  respect  an  award  made 
under  such  conditions. 

The  balance  -  of  -  power  theory, 
which  has  so  long  governed  European 
politics,  would  fall  before  the  secur- 
ity promised  by  a  league,  in  fact 
must  fall  if  the  league  is  to  operate 
successfully.  That  theory  presup- 
poses rival  nations  or  groups  of  na- 
tions whose  potential  strength  and 
whose  influence,  therefore,  balance 
each  other.  This  can  only  lead  to  the 
formation  of  a  group  outside  the 
leagae  sufficiently  strong  to  oppose 
the  will  of  the  league.  That  spells 
war 

Baltimore,    Maryland 
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SOLOMON 

BY  FULLERTON  L.   WALDO 


The  Great  King  in  the  little  cup  of  his  hand 
Held  all  the  wine  of  the  world  to  spill  or  to  quaff  .  .  . 
Ivory  from  ultimate  isles  of  the  alien  sea. 
Pearls   from   the   shadowless,    fronded    depths   be- 
tween ; 
Earth  for  gold  was  hurt  to  the  uttermost  heart; 
Almost  he  reached  to  the  imperturbable  stars. 
Orient,  out  of  the  Orient,  maidens  of  Orient 
Mute  in  their  beauty,  were  eyes  unuplifted  before 
him  .  .  . 

One,  the  One  Woman  that  Solomon  failed  of  finding, 
Neither  was  in  the  Palace  nor  in  the  purlieus ; 
I  doubt  if  the  King  or  a  servant  of  his  had  seen  her. 
Somewhere,  sequestered,  invisibly  walking  in  beauty. 
Their  eyes  would  be  veiled,  or  be  blinded  forever, 

beholding. 
She  hath  arisen,  and  trampled  on  other  splendor, 
As  Day  treads  out  the  stars,  when  the  Night  is 

over; 


Turning,  hath  held  out  her  arms,  with  a  cry  of  the 

human, 
Unto  the  Man  she  loves,  that  humanly  loves  her. 

Cedarn  the  blackness;   out  from  the  Palace  mar- 
moreal 
Lights  pour,  lutes  complain,  and  gossamer  twinkles. 
Fountain-play  enwreathing  with  silvery  laughter, 
Where  rose-leaves  and  musk,  jessamine,  unguents, 

frankincense 
Stifle  the  air  .  .  . 

Here,  where  they  sit  on  the  hillside 
Under  the  stars,  the  Woman  and  her  Beloved, 
Do  they  long,  as  they  look,  for  the  lights  and  the 

laughter  ? 
Would  she  be  one  of  the  Thousand  of  Solomon  there 
Where  all  is  Vanity;  or  is  it  better  thus 
Sitting,  with  Love  beside  her,  beneath  the  stars. 
Whilst  airs  of  the  Night  and  of  Eden  breathe  over 
them  both? 


W.  H.  Ballou 
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Underwood  &  Underwood 


WHERE   THE   SHIPS   GO 


THE  PANAMA  IS  BY  NO  MEANS  THE  ONLY  JOB  OF  DITCH-DIGGING  THAT  UNCLE 
SAM  HAS  BEEN  DOING.  THE  DALLES-CELILO  CANAL,  WHICH  IS  INAUGURATED 
THIS  MONTH,  PERMITS  OCEAN-GOING  VESSELS  TO  GO  FIVE  HUNDRED  MILES 
FURTHER  UP  THE  COLUMBIA  RIVER  AND  BRINGS  INTO  DIRECT  COMMUNICATION 
WITH    ALL    PARTS   OF   THE    WORLD    AN    AREA    OF    250,000    SQUARE    MILES    IN    THE 


INTERIOR  OF  IDAHO,  WASHINGTON,  OREGON  AND  BRITISH  COLUMBIA.  THE  UPPER 
PHOTOGRAPH  SHOWS  THE  OBSTRUCTION  TO  AVOID  WHICH  THE  CANAL  WAS 
BUILT.  THE  LOWER  PICTURE  SHOWS  ONE  OF  THE  UPPER  LOCKS  OF  THE  CANAL, 
THE  COLUMBIA  RIVER  AND  THE  RAILROAD  WHICH  HAS  HITHERTO  SERVED  AS  A 
POETAGE.    THE   CANAL   IS   FIVE    MILES    LONG  AND  COST  A  MILLION  DOLLARS  A  MILE 
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Ready— the  1916  Hudson 


Countless  tongues  in  the  past  few  months 
have  voiced  this  question  everywhere  : 

What  more  can  HUDSON  do? 

Now  the  answer  is  ready.  And  we  beheve 
this  answer  will  amaze  the  most  zealous  HUD- 
SON admirers. 

Another  $200  Reduction 

First,  we've  reduced  the  price|by  another  $200.  That 
makes  $400 — 23  per  cent — since  this  new  type  first  came  out. 

To  grasp  that,  remember  former  conditions.     Only  a 
little  time  ago,  $4000  was  a  low  price  for  a  Six.     The 
cheapest  Six  cost  2X  times  HUDSON'S 
price  today. 


that  car  in  such  numbers  that  next  season  we  were  able  to 
quote  $1  550  on  it. 

At  that  new  price,  men  bought  10,000  of  the  1915 
model.  They  forced  us  to  treble  our  output,  to  build  enor- 
mous factory  additions.  And  now  we  are  able  to  quote  you 
$1  350  on  this  famous  Six. 

We  Refined  the  Six 

Old-time  Sixes  were  heavier  by  some  1  500  pounds. 
This  Vcist  weight  reduction  required  better  materials  and 
better  designing.  It  required  higher  quality,  greater  refine- 
ment.    A  thousand  crudities  had  to  be  eliminated. 

No  iota  of  strength  was  sacrificed.     Seating  capacity 
was  not  reduced. 


We  brought  out  this  new-type 
HUDSON,  late  in  1913,  at  a  $1750 
price.  It  startled  Motordom.  Some  of 
the  oldest  makers  in  the  business  told  us 
the  price  was  impossible. 

But  we  gave  it  to  you  on  a  car  of  HUDSON  stand- 
ard— on  a  Howard  E.   Coffin  design.       And  men  bought 


Four  Innovations 

1— Yacht-Line  Body 
2— Ever- Lustre  Finish 
3— Roomier  Tonneau 
4— $200  Reduction 


In  beauty,  luxury  and  equipment  we 
gave  you  the  best  of  the  times.  Yet 
while  adding  class  and  quality,  we  gave 
you  a  moderate  price.  And,  by  cutting 
out  excess,  crudity  and  waste,  we  cut  tire 
cost  and  fuel  cost  in  two. 


Now  this  model,  whose  price 
suggested  low  grade,  has  become  the  modem  ideal 
of  a  high-grade  car. 


♦ 
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New,  Graceful  Yacht  Lines  Now 
The  New  HUDSON  Ever-Lustre  Finish 
A  Roomier  Tonneau — A  $1350  Price 


Another  attraction  in  this  new-year  model  is 
a  new  conception  of  artistic  beauty. 

We  have  been  growing  toward  this  body  type  for 
years.  First  came  fore  doors,  then  the  straight-line  body, 
then  the  stream-line.  Now,  as  a  climax,  come  lines  so 
graceful  and  sweeping  that  we  call  this  the  Yacht-Line  Body. 
Every  appearance  suggests  "  The  Road  Cruiser,"  which  its 
designers  call  it.  Even  the  door  tops  are  upholstered  to 
secure  unbroken  lines.  Now  a  leather  binding  protects  the 
whole  top  of  the  body. 

The  tonneau  is  extra-wide  and  roomy.  The  rear  seat 
has  been  widened,  the  sides  and  back  are  heightened.  With 
seven  in  the  car,  no  person  is  crowded.  And  two  of  the 
seats  disappear  when  not  wanted,  doubling  the  tonneau  room. 

As  a  climax  in  luxury,  we  this  year  use  enameled 
leather  upholstery  over  deep  curled  hair.  Never  before 
has  leather  of  this  grade  been  used  in  a  car  at  this  price 

The  Ever-Lustre  Finish 

And  now  comes  what  you  have  wanted  most 
— a  finish  that  stays  new. 

We've  attained  in  this  chassis  a  car  that  stays  new. 
After  years  of  use,  with  proper  care,  it  should  run  like  the 
day  you  buy  it.  The  car  grew  old  in  looks  alone,  as  the 
usual  finish  will. 


The  Roadster 

Now  we  have  a  finish  of  wondrous  lustre  which  will 
keep  its  newness.  We  have  built  in  our  factory  enormous 
ovens,  large  enough  for  hundreds  of  bodies. 

The  result  is  a  baked-on  finish,  brilliant,  deep  and  en- 
during, it  resists  weather  and  washing,  rubbing  and  mud. 
We  call  it  the  Ever-Lustre  finish,  found  only  on  this  new 
HUDSON  car. 

Experienced  motorists,  who  have  seen  cars  quickly  grow 
dull  and  shabby,  will  consider  this  a  great  innovation. 


Note  that  all  these  new  attractions  come  to 
you  in  a  $1350  HUDSON. 

You  used  to  look  to  high-priced  cars  for  all  the  major 
advances.  Now  you  get  them  all — all  that  seem  worth 
having — in  a  $1350  Six. 

This  remarkable  model,  in  the  first  place,  came  as  the 
apostle  of  lightness.  Then,  after  a  year  of  refinement,  it  re- 
vealed new  standards  in  beauty  and  equipment.  This  year 
it  brings  you  the  Yacht-Line  Body,  and  this  finish  of  lasting 
lustre. 


The  Cabriolet 
HUDSON  typifies  in  the  highest  degree  the 
modern  ideals  of  good  taste. 

That's  the  secret  of  its  place  and  class,  in  all  things 
we  are  coming  to  simplicity,  away  from  excess,  waste  and 
show.     And  HUDSON  typifies  that  trend. 

You  want  quality,  elegance,  refinement  just  as  much  as 
ever.  Makers  who  forget  that  sadly  miss  their  cue.  But 
you  don't  want  over-weight,  over-size,  over-tax  of  any  kind 
simply  for  impression. 

Men  who  subscribe  to  that  creed  are  driving  15,000 
of  these  new-type  HUDSONS  now.  And  the  vogue  is  just 
beginning.  This  year's  advances,  we  believe,  will  attract 
20,000  more. 

See  this  car  early  if  you  want  early  delivery.  Every 
new  HUDSON  model  brings  an  overdemand.  Last  July 
found  us  4000  cars  behind  orders.  This  1916  model  has 
no  real  competition.     It  is  sure  to  oversell. 

7- Passenger  Phaeton  or  3- Passenger  Roadster,  $1  350, 
f.o.b.  Detroit.     Also  a  New  Cabriolet,  $  I  650  f.o.b.  Detroit. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  explain  the  far-reaching  HUDSON  service. 
This  will  show  you  one  reason  why  HUDSON  cars  give  such  bound- 
less satisfaction. 

HUDSON   MOTOR   CAR  COMPANY 

Detroit,  Michigan 


/ 
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Most  HUDSON  Dealers  Now  Have  This  New  Model 
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SECTION    HAND,  COLLEGE   PRESIDENT-SENATOR? 

BY  JOHN  E.   ROSSER 


F] 
; 


I  ROM  Section  Hand  to  Uni- 
versity President"  or  "From 
Snipe  to  Senator"  would  be 
an  alluring  title  for  a  writer  of  the 
school  of  Oliver  Optic  and  Horatio 
Alger,  Jr.!  The  first  title  precisely 
describes  the  career  thus  far  of  Sam- 
uel Palmer  Brooks,  executive  head  of 
Baylor  University,  the  large  and 
growing  Baptist  institution  of  Waco, 
Texas.  The  second  may  become 
equally  descriptive  if  the  present 
movement  to  make  Dr.  Brooks 
United  States  Senator  to  succeed 
Mr.  Culberson  should  prove 
effective.  When  the  time  ele- 
ment is  considered,  this  rec- 
ord is  all  the  more  note- 
worthy; for  at  the  age  of 
twenty  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  an  almost  untu- 
tored driver  of  spikes  and 
shoveler  of  dirt  on  a  Texas 
railroad;  at  thirty  he  was  a 
university  graduate;  and  at 
thirty-nine,  over  a  roadbed 
that  was  the  smoother  be- 
cause of  his  labor  with  pick 
and  spade,  he  traveled  to 
Waco,  to  be  inaugurated 
president  of  his  Alma  Mater. 
Doctor  Brooks — for  he  is  an 
LL.  D.,  where  one  of  the  L's 
might  fittingly  stand  for  La- 
bor— belongs  to  that  goodly 
number  of  eminently  useful 
citizens  whose  lives  stress  to 
the  breaking  point  that  ven- 
erable saying  concerning  the 
profligacy  of  ministers'  sons. 
Forty  years  ago  his  father,  a 
Baptist  preacher,  heeding  the 
call  of  the  West,  removed 
with  his  family  from  Mill- 
edgeville,  the  birthplace  of 
Doctor  Brooks,  and  the  sometime 
capital  of  Georgia,  to  Johnson  Coun- 
ty, Texas.  Of  his  subsequent  distin- 
guished heir  the  father  was  wont  to 
say:  "Palmer  will  venture."  Perhaps 
the  young  fellow  who,  finding  no 
royal  road  to  learning,  constructed 
one  with  pick  and  shovel,  came  nat- 
urally by  his  audacity;  for  in  the 
60's  and  70's  it  was  deemed  no  in- 
considerable undertaking  to  journey 
from  Georgia  to  Texas. 

In  the  new  country  the  young  fel- 
low found  but  little  opportunity  for 
learning  what  is  in  books.  Schools 
were  few  and  far  between,  and  the 
pecuniary  compensation  of  his  fa- 
ther's ministry  did  not  suffice  to  fur- 
nish the  leisure  and  advantages  that, 
may  come  with  wealth.  It  was  a  hard 
struggle — one  either  to  submerge  ta 
mediocrity  or  to  elevate  to  distinc- 
tion; and  the  grim-faced  youth  de- 
termined to  make  it  the  latter  alter- 
native. While  toiling  at  this  task  and 
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that,  to  aid  in  acquiring  necessities 
for  the  home,  he  dreamed  a  dream. 
He  would  develop  his  capabilities  tQ 
the  utmost;  he  would  take  his  place 
with  those  who  largely  serve.  At  first 
he  thought  to  fit  himself  for  the 
practice  of  medicine.  A  neighbor 
physician  generously  offered  to  lend 
him  such  books  as  he  most  needed, 
and,  with  these  tucked  under  his 
arm,  the  youthful  aspirant  to  a  med- 
ical career  trudged  proudly  home — • 
his  tall,  sinewy  figure  presenting  a 
picture  not  unlike  that  of   another 


DR.  SAMUEL  PALMER  BROOKS 

young  fellow  who  some  years  before, 
up  in  Illinois,  borrowed  law  books 
from  which  he  was  to  acquire  knowl- 
edge afterward  to  be  used  in  a  na- 
tion's crisis. 

But  the  medical  books  were  filled 
with  strange  words  and  phrases  that 
perplexed  to  bafflement.  Young 
Brooks  soon  saw  that  he  was  at- 
tempting the  folly  of  building  a 
house  without  first  laying  the  foun- 
dation therefor.  He  had  never  per- 
mitted himself  to  turn  out  a  shoddy 
job,  and  he  resolved  that  the  super- 
structure of  his  ambition  should  not 
be  reared  on  a  base  of  hay  and  stub- 
ble. He  would  fit  himself  to  grapple 
with  those  esoteric  doctor  books.  He 
would  go  to  school — yea,  thru 
college.  To  make  this  possible  he 
then  began  wielding  the  heavy  im-i 
plements  of  the  section  hand,  cashing 
in  on  his  unusually  powerful  phy- 
sique. 

So,  with  his  little  hoard  of  dollars, 


he  arrived  at  Baylor  University, 
whose  curriculum  was  not  so  for- 
midable then  as  now,  but  difficult 
enough  to  compel  him  to  enter  the 
academic  department  for  two  years 
of  preparation.  It  did  not  humiliate 
him,  a  stalwart  man  of  twenty-five, 
to  sit  with  piping-voiced  striplings. 
With  equal  lack  of  embarrassment, 
during  the  scattered  months  when  he 
had  been  able  to  attend  the  public 
schools,  he  had  stood  in  spelling 
classes  no  other  member  of  which 
reached  far  above  his  waist-line. 
When,  despite  the  most  rigid 
economy  and  persistent  self- 
denial,  he  saw  his  dollars 
dwindling,  he  again  banked 
his  muscular  energy,  arising 
early  to  milk  the  cows  of 
neighbors.  Toward  the  latter 
part  of  his  six  years  in  the 
academic  and  collegiate  de- 
partments of  Baylor,  he 
taught  at  possible  intervals — 
thus  finding  a  profession  that 
he  came  to  prefer  to  that  of 
medicine. 

Having  determined  to  make 
teaching  his  life-work,  after 
he  had  received  his  diploma 
from  Bajior,  he  taught  for  a 
while  in  public  schools.  Given 
then  a  teaching  position  at 
Baylor,  he  found  that  his 
scholarship  was  inadequate  to 
the  task,  so  he  went  to  Yale, 
where  he  took  the  bachelor's 
degree  in  1894  and  master's 
degree  later,  and  where  he 
was  working  toward  the  doc- 
torate when  he  was  recalled 
to  Baylor,  this  time  to  become 
its  president.  Under  his  ad- 
ministration Baylor  Univer- 
sity has  prospered  in  material  re- 
sources, in  patronage,  and  in  en- 
larged purpose  and  achievement. 
With  no  assured  support  of  a  state 
behind  him,  and  with  no  care-deny- 
ing plethoric  endowment,  when  oc- 
casion demands  he  knows  how  to 
make  an  appeal  that  does  not  fail  of 
its  intent. 

And  he  is  much  more  than  an  un- 
usually efficient  college  administra- 
tor. "Palmer  will  venture."  Sunder- 
ing the  fetters  that  convention  is 
wont  to  place  upon  the  teacher,  he 
takes  lan  active  and  telling  interest  in 
the  politics  of  his  city  and  state.  The 
champion  of  unworthy  cause  may 
safely  expect  an  oi^ortunity  to  break 
a  lance  with  him,  and  he  is  a  f  oeman 
to  be  reckoned  with. 

In  his  chapel  talks — gems  of  can- 
dor and  pointedness — he  tells  his 
students,  more  than  a  thousand  in 
number:  "Think  world-thoughts! 
Don't  permit  your  view  to  be  limited 
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by  the  boundaries  of  Podunk  and  Pull- 
tight!"  And  he  himself  thinks  "world- 
thoughts."  The  cause  of  peace  has  for 
years  enlisted  his  active  interest.  In 
1907  he  organize'd  the  Texas  State 
Peace  Congress,  the  first  state  organ- 
ization of  its  kind  in  this  country. 

"What  do  you  regard  as  the  chief 
characteristic  of  Doctor  Brooks?"  I 
asked  of  one  who  has  known  him  in- 
timately for  years.  "What  attribute, 
what  trait  of  personality,  best  explains 
his  gift  for  molding  men  to  his  pur- 
poses?" 

"Doctor  Brooks  is  always  more  hu- 
man than  scholastic,"  was  the  hesitat- 
ing reply.  "But  I  hardly  know  how 
to  answer  your  question — yes,  yes,  I 
do!" — this  with  tense  earnestness — 
"it's  his  unlimited  capacity  for  friend- 
ship! No  condition  of  personal  danger 
or  of  personal  advantage  could  swerve 
him  from  fealty  to  a  friend !  He  never 
fails  you!" 

Then,  in  confidence,  I  learned  how 
bigotry  had  once  sought  to  throttle  and 
crush  the  speaker,  and  how  Doctor 
Brooks  unhesitatingly  and  fearlessly 
demanded  that  the  downfall  of  his 
friend,  in  whom  he  reposed  trust  born 
of  knowledge,  spell  his  own  undoing.  I 
was  not  surprized,  there:^ore,  when 
shortly  afterward  a  student  said  to 
me,  "I  would  feel  free  to  go  to  Doctor 
Brooks  with  any  trouble  on  earth." 

Dallas,  Texas 


WAR  AND   MUSIC 

The  most  popular  of  all  serious  or- 
chestral music  in  Berlin  just  now 
is  Beethoven's  "Eroica"  symphony, 
which  had  six  performances  inside  of 
thirty-six  hours  recently  in  that  city. 
When  Beethoven  finished  this  sym- 
phony, in  1804,  he  dedicated  it  to  Na- 
poleon, for  whom  as  liberator  and  hero 
of  the  French  Republic  his  enthusiasm 
kindled.  When  he  learned  later  that 
Bonaparte  had  proclaimed  himself  Em- 
peror, he  took  the  score  of  his  "Eroica," 
tore  its  title  page  in  two,  threw  it  on 
the  floor  and  stamped  on  it.  His  idol 
was  shattered.  It  is  an  interesting  spec- 
ulation whether  Beethoven  would  not 
have  done  the  same  thing  last  summer 
if  his  symphony  had  been  dedicated  to 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  II. 

Eugen  Ysaye,  the  Belgian  violinist, 
whose  birthplace  at  Liege  and  whose 
home  in  Brussels  have  both  suffered 
devastation  by  the  German  invasion, 
had  a  bad  time  of  it  in  his  flight  from 
Ostend  as  the  Germans  approached  af- 
ter the  capture  of  Antwerp.  The  vio- 
linist, his  wife,  his  elder  daughter  and 
his  son  Gabri,  being  unable  to  find 
places  on  a  steamer  for  JJngland,  per- 
suaded the  skipper  of  a  fishing  boat  to 
take  them  to  Dunkirk.  The  boat  had 
fourteen  passengers.  Without  food,  the 
little  party  passed  the  night  in  fear  of 
floating  mines.  They  succeeded  in 
reaching  London  three  days  later,  af- 
ter severe  hardships.  All  their  baggage 
was  lost,  including  a  box  containing  all 
the  manuscripts  of  Ysaye's  composi- 
tions. Gabri,  the  son,  has  since  re- 
joined the  Belgian  cavalry.  Two  other 
sons  are  fighting  in  the  French  army. 


Doing  Business  with  a  Business  Concern 


The  business  man  is  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  your  daily  life  and 
happiness. 

He  may  raise  wheat  or  cattle  ;  he 
may  manufacture  flour  or  shoes ; 
he  may  run  a  grocery  or  a  drygoods 
store ;  he  may  operate  a  copper 
mine  or  a  telephone  company.  He 
creates  or  distributes  some  com- 
modity to  be  used  by  other  people. 

He  is  alw^ays  hard  at  work  to 
supply  the  needs  of  others,  and  in 
return  he  has  his  own  needs  sup- 
plied. 

All  of  us  are  doing  business  with 
business  men  so  constantly  that  we 
accept  the  benefits  of  this  inter- 
course without  question,  as  we 
accept  the  air  w^e  breathe.  Most  of 
us  have  little  to  do  with  govern- 
ment, yet  we  recognize  the  differ- 
ence betw^een  business  methods 
and  government  methods. 

We  know  that  it  is  to  the  interest 
of  the  business  man  to  do  something 
for   us,  while   the  function  of   the 


government  man  is  to  see  that  we 
do  something  for  ourselves  —  that 
is,  to  control  and  regulate. 

We  pay  them  both,  but  of  the 
two  we  naturally  find  ihe  business 
man  more  get-at-able,  more  human, 
more  democratic. 

Because  the  telephone  business 
has  become  large  and  extensive, 
it  requires  a  high  type  of  organiza- 
tion and  must  employ  the  best 
business  methods. 

The  Bell  System  is  in  the  busi- 
ness of  selling  its  commodity  — 
telephone  service.  It  must  meet 
the  needs  of  many  millions  of  cus- 
tomers, and  teach  them  to  use  and 
appreciate  the  service  which  it  has 
provided. 

The  democratic  relation  between 
the  customer  and  the  business  con- 
cern has  been  indispensable,  pro- 
viding for  the  United  States  the  best 
and  most  universal  telephone  serv- 
ice of  any  country  in  the  world. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated    Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


CHARTERED    1S53 


United  States  Trust  Oompany  ot  ISIew  Yorii 


CAPITAL,  $2,000,000 


45-4T    WALL    STREET 

SURPLUS  AND  UNDIVIDED  PROHTS,  $14,178,094.82 

THE   COMPANY  ACTS  AS  EXECUTOR,    ADMINISTRATOR,  TRUSTEE,  GUARDIAN,   DEPOS- 
ITARY OF  COURT  MONEYS,  and  in  other  recognized  trust  capacities. 

It  allows  interest  at  current   rates   on   deposits,  and  holds,   manages  and   invests  money,   securities 
and   other   property,  real  or  personal,   for  individuals,  estates  and   corporations. 
EDWARD  W.   SHELDON.   President 
WILLIAM   M.   KINGSLEY.    Vice-President  WILFRED  J.    WORCESTER.   Secretary 
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IN  THE  STADIUM 

What's  Hecuba  to  us,  or  we  to  Hec- 
uba that  we  should  weep  for  her?  Yet 
we  did.  At  least  there  were  to  be  heard 
on  the  one  side  a  catching  of  the  breath, 
on  the  other  a  blowing  of  the  nose,  while 
here  and  there  in  the  vast  throng  a 
flutter  of  white  showed  a  tribute  to  dra- 
matic art  such  as  was  not  known  to 
Euripides,  or  Shakespeare  either,  since 
handkerchiefs  were  not  known  in  their 
days.  But  here  were  we,  a  strange  peo- 
ple in  an  unimagined  land,  separated 
by  three  thousand  years  and  six  thou- 
sand miles  from  Troytown,  yet  shedding 
tears  over  its  immortal  woes,  as  all  the 
generations  before  us  have  done.  We 
believe  even  less  than  Euripides  in 
Poseidon  and  Pallas  who  rise  in  their 
machines  and  appear  above  the  walls  of 
Ilion.  They  are  obviously  hollow  and 
built  of  papier  mache  and  their  eleva- 
tors creak  as  they  vanish.  Even  Troy 
we  doubt  since  Schliemann  who  left  the 
gold  fields  of  California  and  a  still  more 
profitable  grocery  business  to  dig  for  it 
could  find  little  that  looked  like  the  city 
of  his  dreams  and  Homer's. 

But  tho  Troy  was  mythical  and  the 
gods  are  dead,  Hecuba  is  real  and  im- 
mortal. She  is  Niobe  whose  fount  of 
tears  is  exhaustless;  she  is  Rachel  weep- 
ing for  her  children  and  will  not  be 
comforted  because  they  are  not;  she  is 
eternal  motherhood  in  anguish  over  the 
destruction  of  what  she  had  created. 
Those  of  us  who  sat  on  the  concrete 
semicircles  of  the  New  York  acropolis 
that  afternoon  and  looked  upon  the 
mobled  queen  (Polonius:  Mobled  queen 
is  good)  saw  in  her  neither  Lillah  Mc- 
Carthy the  actress  nor  the  widow  of 
Priam,  whom  she  impersonated,  but 
rather  a  multitude  of  women,  not  so 
much  Trojan  as  Belgian,  French,  Prus- 
sian, Polish,  Galician,  Serbian,  of  all 
lands  laid  desolate  and  all  towns  de- 
stroyed. When  Hecuba  held  upon  her 
lap  the  crushed  corpse  of  her  little 
grandson  Astyanax,  cast  down  from  the 
city  walls,  we  could  not  but  think  of  the 
bodies  of  mothers  and  babes  which 
floated  on  the  sea  when  the  "Lusitania" 
went  down.  And  in  the  flames  of  burn- 
ing Troy  we  saw  Louvain  and  Rheims, 
Memel  and  Lodz. 

How   are  ye   blind, 
Ye  treaders  down  of  cities,  ye  that  oast 
Temples  to  desolation,   and  lay   waste 
Tombs,  the  untrodden  sanctuaries  where  lie 
The  ancient  dead  :  yourselves  so  soon  to  die  I 

The  first  protest  against  war  in  lit- 
erature, Gilbert  Murray  calls  this  Tro- 


jan Women  of  Euripides,  which  had  its 
premiere  in  B.  C.  415.  For  that  reason, 
being  a  pacifist,  he  took  greater  pleas- 
ure in  its  translation  than  any  other  of 
the  plays.  Certainly  he  Englished  none 
better,  as  the  following  stanzas  attest, 
wherein  the  chorus  calls  down  the  light- 
ning on  the  galleys  bearing  back  to 
Greece  the  Trojan  women  as  slaves  to 
the  King  of  Sparta  and  his  faithless 
spouse: 

Out  in  the  waste  of  foam. 

Where  rideth  dark  Menelans, 
Come  to  us  there.  O  white 
And  jagged,  with  wild  sea-light 
And  crashing  of  oar-blades,  come. 

O  thunder  of  God,  and  slay  us : 
While  our  tears  are  wet  for  home, 
While  out  in  the  storm  go  we. 
Slaves  of  onr  enemy  I 

And.  God,  may  Helen  be  there, 

With  mirror  of  gold. 
Decking  her  face  so  fair. 
Girl-like :   and  hear  and  stare. 

And  turn  death-cold  : 
Never,  ah.  never  more 

The  hearth  of  her  home  to  see, 
Nor  sand  of  the  Spartan  shore. 

Nor  tombs  where  her  fathers  be, 
Nor  Athena's  bronzen   Dwelling, 

Nor  the  towers  of  Pitane ; 
For  her  face  was  a  dark  desire 
Upon  Greece,  and  shame  like  fire. 
And  her  dead  are  welling,  welling, 

From  red  Simois  to  the  sea ! 

Yet  again  the  "dead  are  welling,  well- 
ing, from  i-ed  Simois  to  the  sea,"  the 
dead  of  many  lands,  for  hither  now  the 
swift  ships  have  brought  the  men  of 
Gaul  and  Albion  and  those  who  dwell 
beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  and  in 
the  Antipodes  to  fight  for  the  possession 
of  the  Propontis.  From  Magna  Graecia 
they  have  come,  from  Tauris  and  from 
Mesopotamia  and  the  blood  of  Scythi- 
ans, Hypoboreans,  Macedonians,  Sar- 
matians,  Libyans,  Dacians  and  Gepidae 
flows  together  into  the  ebbless  current 
of  the  Hellespont.  The  Allied  forces, 
like  Agamemnon,  beached  their  boats 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Scamander  and 
marching  on  to  the  Plains  of  Troy  en- 
countered the  enemy  on  the  banks  of 
the  Simois.  Off  the  point  where  stands 
the  tomb  of  Ajax  the  dreadnought  "Ir- 
resistible," vainly  so  called,  was  struck 
from  below  by  a  weapon  more  deadly 
than  Poseidon's  pitchfork.  The  burial 
mound  of  Achilles  on  which  was  sacri- 
ficed Hecuba's  daughter,  Polyxena, 
marks  the  spot  where  the  Tricolor  first 
encountered  the  Crescent  a  couple  of 
months  ag'o. 

It  is  the  same  old  drama  on  this  self- 
same site,  tho  the  actors  are  more  nu- 
merous and  their  arms  more  terrible. 
Men  are  wounded  and  women  weep  as 
they  did  of  old.  We  see  no  end  to  it  all, 
nor  have  we  light  upon  this  mystery  of 
human  hate  and  pain  other  than  had 
the   Hecuba  of  Euripides: 
Lo,  I  have  seen  the  open  hand  of  God ; 
And  in  it  nothing,  nothing  save  the  rod 
Of  mine  affliction,  and  the  eternal  hate. 
Beyond  all  lauds,  chosen  and  lifted  great 
For    Troy !    Vain,    vain    were    prayer    and 

incense-swell 
And  bull's  blood  on  the  altars  !   .  .  .  All  is 

well, 
Had   He   not   turned   us  in   His   hand   and 

thrust 
Our  high  things  low  and  shook  our  hills  as 

dust. 
We    had    not    been    this    splendor    and    our 

wrong 
An  everlasting  music  for  the  song 
Of  earth  and  heaven ! 


REVISED  PATRIOTISM 

In  the  piping  times  of  peace  that 
ended  last  August  the  English  had 
grown  ashamed  of  their  national  hymn. 
It  became  customary  in  singing  it  to 
"omit  the  third  verse,"  which  read 

0  Lord  our   God  arise, 
Scatter  his  enemies, 

And    make    them    fall ; 
Confound  their  politics. 
Frustrate   theii'   knavish    tricks : 
On  Thee  our  hopes  we  fix, 

God  save  us  aU. 

In  the  English  Hymnal  this  harsh  lan- 
guage was  replaced  by  two  blandly 
amiable  stanzas  guaranteed  not  to  con- 
tain anything  to  offend  the  most  sensi- 
tive alien.  But  now  the  temper  of  the 
nation  has  changed  and  even  the  old 
version  is  found  inadequate  to  express 
their  feelings.  The  Church  Times  urges 
the  restoration  of  the  unexpurg^ted 
hymn  and  prints  the  suggestion  that 
"hellish"  be  substituted  for  "knavish." 
Apropos  of  national  hymns  it  ap- 
pears that  the  cause  of  this  whole  war 
was  a  mistake  in  translation.  We  are 
assured  by  one  of  the  hyphenated 
periodicals  that  Deutschland  iiber  AUes 
does  not  mean,  as  it  is  commonly  under- 
stood in  English  speaking  countries, 
that  Germany  aspires  to  be  "over  every- 
thing," that  is,  to  dominate  the  earth. 
To  mean  this  the  dative  case"  would  be 
used  instead  of  the  accusative,  iiber 
Allem,  instead  of  iiber  AUes,  for  the  lat- 
ter means  simply  that  Germany  stands 
above  all  other  nations,  first  in  the 
hearts  of  its  countrymen.  It  corresponds 
then  to  our 

Of  all  the  lands  in  east  and  west 

1  love  my  native  land  the  best. 

I  always  knew  that  their  grammar 
would  get  the  Germans  into  trouble 
some  day,  but  did  not  suppose  it  would 
be  as  bad  as  this.  Even  Mark  Twain's 
malediction  has  been  exceeded. 


It  should  never  be  too  late  to  correct 
an  injury  to  a  woman's  reputation  even 
tho  she  be  a  queen.  Those  who  knew 
no  better  have  called  Marie  Antoinette 
ignorant  because  when  told  that  the 
poor  were  starving  for  want  of  bread 
she  asked  why  they  did  not  eat  cake. 
But  now  the  city  authorities  of  Ham- 
burg, who  are  supposed  to  know  their 
business,  have  urged  the  people  to  eat 
more  cake  in  place  of  bread  to  escape 
starvation.  Wheat  is  scarce  in  the  be- 
sieged land,  but  the  Germans  have  beet 
sugar  to  burn — no  slang — since  their 
exports  are  cut  off. 


If  the  French  conquer  Germany  will 
they  take  the  Volkerschlachtdenkmal 
away  from  T^eipzig  and  put  it  up  in  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde  at  Paris? 


He  who  does  not  get  into  the  habit 
of  doing  a  little  more  than  is  expected 
of  him  will  some  day  find  that  he  has 
got  into  the  habit  of  doing  a  great  deal 
less. 


I 


The  world  is  so  full  of  a  number  of  things 
I'm    sure    it    could    spare    the    superfluous 
kings.        — yeiv  York  Evening  Post. 
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Quaint  Cape  Cod 

Warm  Sea-Bathing,  Fishing, 
Sailing,  Golf,  Motoring, 
Tennis,  Horseback  Riding 

Shore  Country 

Clean,  ssundy  beaches  where  children 
may  splash  about  in  warm  shallows. 

Every  Breeze  an   Ocean  Breeze 

"Quaint  Cape  Cod"  or  "Buzzards  Bay" 

Illustrated     booklets:     'write     Advertising 
Department,  Room  469,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.R. 


WILLIAMSTOWN 

BERKSHIRE  HILLS,  MASSACHUSETTS 

THE  GREYLOCK  S?e"n 

At  the  Western  end  of   the   Mohawk  Trail 

SEND   FOR   COPY   OF 

"WllLIAMSTOWN     THE    \'lLLAGE    BeAUTIFUL" 


OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR 

POCONO  MANOR  COTTAGE 

Pocono  Mauior  ::  Pennsylvania 

(Pocono  Summit  Station,  D.,  L.  S:  W.  R.  R.) 

Spring  in  the  mountains  ■with  a 
wealth  of  laurel,  arbutus  and  rhodo- 
dendron is  well  nigh  ideal. 

Add  to  this,  glorious  days  of  motor- 
ing, golfing  and  trout  fishing,  with  cozy 
evenings  by  a  hospitable  fireside.  Com- 
fort without  extravagance,  with  Quaker 
hospitality — this  is  Pocono  Manor. 

M,  L.  Dengler,  Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 
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"QUEEN  OF  SEA  TRIPS" 

Excursion  Fares 

Boston  and  Jacksonville  -       -  $45. CO 

Boston  and  Norlolk     -       .       -  22.00 

Philadelphia  and  Boston  -       -  21.00 

Philadelphia  and  Jacksonville  39. OO 

Baltimore  and  Boston         -       -  25.00 

Baltimore  and  Jacksonville     -  35. OO 

Including     meals     and     stateroom     berth      on 
steamer.     Fine   steamers.      Best   service. 

Send   for    particulars. 
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40  Ways  to  the 

California  Expositions 

is  the  title  of  an  attractive  booklet 
issued  by  the  Chicago  &  North  Western 
Ry.,  which  outlines  in  concise  form  forty 
different  attractive  routes  from  Chicago 
to  California,  and  shows  plainly  by  a 
series  of  outline  maps  how  you  may  visit 
both  Expositions  and  see  enroute  the 
grandest  mountain  scenery  and  the  local- 
ities most  interesting  to  the  sightseer. 

Mailed  free  by  addressing  C.  A.  Cairns, 
G.  P.  &  T.  A.,  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.,  226  W. 
Jackson  St.,  Chicago.  Ex.  3769 

ROUND    THE    WORLD  TOURS 

The  Best  Regular  Services 
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Full  information  from 
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America's   Most  Attractive   Resort 

BRETTON  WOODS 

WHITE  MOUNTAINS,   N.   H. 

Golf  in  the  very  shadow  of  Mt.   Washington. 
10,000   acres  with  every  sport  and   pastime  at 

its  best. 
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Motor  Route — The  Ideal  Tour 
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Send  for  illustrated  Booklet. 
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^^v  tSO-paee  catalogue  free.    Please  address 
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Sr.  EMowtta  Drpt.  305,  SprlDgfleld,  ■»•. 
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The  Future  of 
Your  Daughter 

Your  daughter  will  have  opportunities 
you  never  enjoyed;  will  meet  difficulties 
you  never  encountered.  Conditions  are 
changing.  Shall  we  meet  these  changes 
with  ignorant  antagonism  or  intelligent 
foresight?  Women  already  have  the  vote 
in  a  dozen  states.  We  cannot  get  away 
from  this  fact.  One  woman  believes  the 
spirit  of  home  and  mother-love  may  be 
carried  into  the  larger  relations  of  civic 
life.  She  is  teaching  this  to  girls^and 
mothers  of  girls — through  tlie  Camp  Fire 
Movement.  Tlie  story  of  her  work  has 
been  put  into  a  book.  Over  250  pages  with 
more  than  50  pictures  showing  girls  at 
work  and  play — learning  to  cook,  sew, 
make  clothes,  swim,  dive,  go  on  "hikes," 
hold  "council  fires"  and  doing  many  other 
useful  and  beautiful  things.  A  book  of 
delights  and  a  book  with  a  message.  Price 
only  $1.25  postpaid  in  the  U.  S.  Ask  your 
bookseller  or  send  your  order  and  remit- 
tance to — 

Good  Health  Publishing  Co. 

306  W.  Main  St.  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Western  Distributor,  A.  C.  McChtrg  &  Co.,  Chicago 


SCHOOLS  OF 
TO-MORROW 

By  JOHN  and  EVELYN  DEWEY 

Discussing  many  of  the  educational 
experiments  now  being  tried  in  this 
country  from  Fairhope  to  Gary,  and 
pointing  out  the  fundamental  principles 
underlying  each. 

$1.50  net.     At  all  Bookstores. 

E.   P.   DUTTON   &  CO. 


681  Fifth  Avenue 
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THF   FLYING   AGE 

BY   G.   DOUGLAS   WARDROP 

The  National  Aeroplane  Subscription 
The  failure  of  Congress  to  make  ade- 
quate provision  for  the  aeronautical 
needs  of  the  army  and  navy  has  led  to 
the  starting  of  a  public  aeronautical 
subscription  in  this  country  similar  to 
the  French  and  German  subscriptions  of 
1912-1913.  This  step  was  taken  on  May 
21,  by  the  governors  of  the  Aero  Club 
of  America,  who  have  decided  to  make 
a  direct  appeal  to  the  American  people 
for  contributions  to  a  fund  with  which 
to  train  aviators,  provide  aviation  corps 
for  the  militia  of  each  state  and  put  a 
hundred  aeroplanes  into  use  for  carry- 
ing mail,  the  machines  and  the  trained 
aviators  flying  them  to  constitute  a  re- 
serve for  military  service  in  case  of 
national  need.  The  Atlantic  Fleet  is  now 
maneuvering  without  a  single  aero- 
plane; on  the  day  President  Wilson's 
note  was  transmitted  to  Germany  the 
navy  had  only  three  aeroplanes  in  com- 
mission, and  the  army  barely  twice  as 
many.  Only  half  a  dozen  of  the  licensed 
aviators  of  the  United  States  have  made 
flights  of  more  than  fifty  miles,  and 
none  know  even  the  rudiments  of  mili- 
tary aeronautical  requirements.  Every 
military  and  naval  authority  in  Europe 
now  recognizes  that  a  navy  without 
aerial  eyes  is  as  helpless  as  a  submarine 
without  a  periscope;  an  army  without 
aerial  scouts  and  aerial  auxiliary  can 
be  coralled  and  slaughtered  like  a  herd 
of  sheep;  a  harbor  or  naval  station  with- 
out aerial  defense  is  at  the  mercy  of 
every  puny  submarine.  The  public  sub- 
scription just  started  should  put  Ameri- 
can aeronautics  on  the  substantial  basis 
which  all  far-sighted  citizens  desire. 

How  Aeroplanes  Protect  Shipping 
Charles  C.  Witmer,  the  American  avi- 
ator, late  pilot  of  Mr.  Harold  F.  Mc- 
Cormick's  aeroyacht,  arrived  in  New 
York  recently  from  Russia,  where  he 
was  for  six  months  with  the  Black  Sea 
Fleet.  Upon  his  return  to  America  Mr. 
Witmer  called  at  the  Aero  Club  of 
America  and  in  an  interview  with  one 
of  the  editors  of  Aerial  Age  said  in 
part:  "If  the  British  Government  had 
employed  the  same  methods  that  the 
Russians  have  put  into  effect  to  keep 
the  Black  Sea  coast  free  of  German 
vessels,  the  'Lusitania'  could  not  have 
been    destroyed.    Since    the    time    the 
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'Breslau'  and  'Goeben'  threatened  Se- 
vastopol the  Russians  have  been  de- 
pending entirely  upon  aircraft  to 
keep  the  coast  free  of  sea  raiders. 
Every  day  of  my  three  months'  stay 
in  Sevastopol  I  saw  the  aeroplanes 
leave  for  a  reconnaissance  trip  that 
would  take  them  fifty  miles  out  to  sea. 
Seven  aeroplanes  were  used  for  this 
purpose,  and  they  searched  a  fifty-mile 
strip  of  the  ocean  daily,  at  intervals, 
looking  for  German  submarines  and 
cruisers — which,  by  the  way,  did  not 
venture  near  after  one  experience  had 
taught  them  a  lesson.  One  morning  one 
of  the  air  scouts  brought  back  the  in- 
formation that  the  'Goeben'  and  the 
'Breslau'  were  making  for  the  port, 
and  were  then  only  a  few  miles  distant. 
The  order  was  immediately  given  for 
the  seven  flying  boats  to  'take  the  air.' 
each  carrying  two  forty-pound  bombs. 
While  the  orders  were  being  executed 
a  shell  from  the  'Goeben'  came  shriek- 
ing between  the  two  rows  of  hangars, 
but  fortunately  did  not  explode.  The 
purpose  was  undoubtedly  to  wreck  the 
railroad  tunnel  at  Sevastopol,  and 
thereby  paralyze  the  railroads.  Then 
the  seven  flying  boats— all  of  American 
make,  delivered  just  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  war — started,  and  circling  over 
the  two  steamers  as  they  proceeded  in 
full  retreat  under  full  steam  out  of  the 
harbor,  dropt  their  bombs  and  hurried 
back  to  shore.  After  that  initial  success 
the  defense  of  the  entire  coast  was  left 
to  the  aeroplanes,  and  for  three  months 
I  saw  them  go  out  daily  to  reconnoiter. 
In  this  way  Russia  was  able,  with  an 
equipment  of  seven  aeroplanes,  costing 
about  $100,000,  to  dispense  with  the 
services  of  several  cruisers  and  to  in- 
sure ample  protection  at  Sevastopol 
from  the   German  sea   raiders." 

Italy's  Air  Fleet 
Italy's  fleet  of  dirigibles  and  aero- 
planes, both  sea  and  land-going,  is 
characterized  by  a  real  originality  of 
conception.  This  applies  more  especial- 
ly to  her  excellent  airships,  which  for 
the  greater  part  have  been  entirely  na- 
tional creations  and  have  given  a  very 
good  account  of  themselves.  Numer- 
ically the  Italian  fleet  ranks  fourth 
among  the  aerial  powers,  right  after 
Great  Britain,  Germany  and  France, 
and  fairly  ahead  of  Russia;  qualita- 
tively it  can  safely  be  put  on  the  same 
level  with  its  more  powerful  rivals. 


"How  did  you  get  that  stitch  in  your 
side?" 

"Oh,  I  got  hemmed  in  a  crowd." — Har- 
vard Lampoon. 

Borleigh — Some  men,  you  know,  are  born 
great,  some  achieve  greatness — 

Miss  Keen — Exactly !  And  some  just 
grate  upon  you. — Buffalo  Courier. 

They  can  reform  all  they  want  to,  but 
there  will  be  trouble  in  this  world  as  long 
as  kisses  taste  as  good  as  they  do. — Me- 
chanicsville    (Ohio)    Morning    Telegram. 

"Are  you  the  editor  of  the  paper?"  asked 
the  lady  with  the  drab  spats,  calling. 

"I  am,"  replied  the  man  with  the  poised 
pencil. 

"Well,  I  called  to  ask  you  if  you  wouldn't 
get  larger  type.  My  name  was  in  your  paper 
five  times  last  week,  and  a  neighbor  of 
mine  told  me  she  never  saw  it." — Yonkers 
Statesman. 
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DURING  the  past  thirty-seven  years,  THE  TEACHERS  MAGAZINE  has  been 
a  leader  among  educational  magazines.  It  is  better  and  richer  tlian  ever  and  many 
of  its  departments  contain  the  quality  of  work  not  to  be  had  elsewhere.  Among  these 
are  the  departments  of  Drawing,  Penmanship,  Primary  Work,  Making,  Music  and  Short- 
hand. Not  the  least  important  feature  is  the  Personal  Service  Department  by  means  of 
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The  Safest 
of  Them  All 


When  thinking  of  making  investments,  in- 
vestigate the  safety,  desirabiHty — exemp- 
tion from  all  taxes — of  the  Seven  Per  Cent 
California  Street  Improvement  Bonds. 


Write  for  information  to  The  Empire  Se- 
curities Company,  Hibernian  Building,  Los 
Angeles,  California. 


President 


J.  Allen  Osmun 


PresidentA^hittler  National  Bank.  Home  Savings  Bank 


Vice-President 
Secretary 


F.    E.    Thayer 
A.   H.   Conger 


AMERICAN     CAR    AND     FOUNDRY     COMPANY. 
New   York,    .Tune   2,    1915. 
PBEFEKRED    C.\PITAL   .STOCK. 
DIVIDEND    NO.    65. 
A  dividend   of   one   and   thrci'-()u;uti-rs    per   cent. 
(1%%)    on    the    Preferi-i>d    Stock    of    this    Company 
bas     this    day     been    declaicd     payable    Thursday, 
July    1,     1915,    to    stockholders    of    record    at     the 
close   of    business    Friday.    June    11,    1915.. 

Checks    will    be    mailed    by    the    (Juaranty    Trust 
Company    of    New    York. 
Wm.  M.  Hager,  Sec'y.  S.  S.  DeLano,  Treas. 

AMERICAN     CAB.    AND     FOUNDRY    COMPANY. 

New   York,    June  2,    1915. 
COMMON    C.VPITAL   STOCK. 
DIVIDEND    NO.    51. 
A   dividend    of   one-half   per   cent.    (%%)    on   the 
Common     Stock     of    this    Company     has    this     day 
been  declared,    payable  Thursday,   July   1,    1915.   to 
stockholders    of    record    at    the    close    of    business 
Friday,    June    11,    1915. 

Checks    will    be    mailed    by    the    Guaranty    Trust 
Company    of    New    York. 
W.M.  M.  Hager,  Sec'y.  S.   S.  DeLaxo,  Treas. 

AMERICAN  CHICLE  COMPANY 

PREFERRED  STOCK  DIVIDEND. 

New  York.  May  26th,   1915. 
The   Board  of   Directors   has  this   day  declared 
the  usual  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  one-half 
per  cent.   (ij^%),  payable  July  ist  next,  to  stock- 
holders of  record  at  3  P.   Si.  on   Tune  25th,   1915. 
F.   C.   ROWLEY,   Secretary. 

AMERICAN  CHICLE  COMPANY 

COMMON  STOCK  DIVIDEND. 

New  York.  May  26th,   1915. 
The   Board  of  Directors   has  this   day  declared 
a  dividend  of  one  per  cent.    (1%),  payable  June 
2ist   next,   to   stockholders  of    record   at   3   P.    M. 
on  June   14th,   191  ;. 

"F.  C.   ROWLEY.   Secretary. 

OFFICE  OF 
THE   NIAGARA   FALLS   POWER    CO. 
15  Broad  St.,   New  York,   June   1,   1915. 
At  a   meeting  of  the   Board   of  Directors  of   this 
•Company,  held  on  the  1st  day  of  June.  1915,  a  divi- 
dend  of   $2   per   share   was   declared   on   the   capital 
stock   of   this   Company,   payable   on    and    after   the 
15th   day   of  July.    1915,    to  stockholders   of    record 
at  the  close   of   business   on    the   30th    dav   of   June, 
1915.  P.    L.    LOVELACE,    Secretary 

LIGGETT  &  MYERS  TOBACCO  COMPANY. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Mmy  29,  1915. 
A  dividend  of  One  and  Threee-quarters  Per 
Cent.  (1%%)  has  been  declared  upon  the  Preferred 
stock  of  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Company,  pay- 
able July  1,  1915,  to  stockholders  of  record  at  the 
close  of  business  on  June  15.  1915.  Checks  will  be 
mailed.  T.   T.  ANT>EiRSON,  Treasurer 


INDIA'S  LAUREATE 

When  a  man  crashes  thru  compara- 
tive obscurity  into  the  blaze  of  a  w^orld 
wide  popularity  as  has  Rabindranath 
Tagore,  made  recently  in  the  birthday 
honors  of  King  George  an  English 
baronet,  there  is,  as  a  rule,  such  an  in- 
flux of  data  pertaining  to  both  the  man 
and  his  work  that  within  a  short  time 
the  literature  on  both  subjects  con- 
sists largely  of  repetition. 

Hence,  it  is  with  distinct  satisfaction 
that  one  turns  to  such  a  book  as 
Rabindranath  Tagore,  the  Man  and 
His  Work,  by  Basanta  Koomar  Roy, 
with  an  introduction  by  Hamilton 
Wright  Mabie.  This  is  less  a  life  of 
Tagore  than  a  brief  history  of  the  de- 
velopment of  his  character  and  general 
tendencies.  Beginning  with  an  account 
of  the  poet's  immediate  ancestry  and 
laying  particular  stress  upon  the  inter- 
esting personality  of  his  father,  the 
writer  sketches  vividly  the  school  days, 
the  entrance  into  politics  and  the  de- 
velopment along  wider  lines  of  those 
traits  which  later  on  obtained  for  the 
great  Indian  the  Nobel  Prize. 

In  a  sense  this  book  is  peculiarly  au- 
thoritative, for  written  by  a  fellow 
countryman,  it  gives  the  viewpoint  of 
the  East.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the 
storm  of  jealousy  which  arose  in  Ta- 
gore's  native  land  on  the  poet's  sudden 
and  enthusiastic  acceptance  by  the 
world  at  large,  a  jealousy  felt  only  by 
those  rhymesters  whose  smallness  of 
spirit  was  in  itself  evidence  of  their 
unworthiness.  As  Basanta  Koomar  Roy 
says,  there  is  no  writer  in  India  today 
who  has  come  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  reaching  Tagore's  mark  as  philoso- 
pher, essayist,  dramatist,  novelist  or 
poet.  Surely  it  is  only  once  in  a  genera- 
tion that  a  genius  is  found  who  is  at 
once  so  versatile  and  yet  has  set  so 
high  and  so  beautiful  a  criterion. 

A  companion  to  this  volume  is 
Rabindranath  Tagore,  a  Biographical 
Study,  by  Ernest  Rhys.  In  a  slight  de- 
gree the  title  is  misleading,  for  unlike 
the  other  this  commentary  lays  a  hea\r- 
ier  emphasis  on  the  work  than  it  does 
upon  the  writer,  or,  rather,  it  is  con- 
cerned more  with  Tagore  in  connection 
with  his  work  than  his  environment. 
Mr.  Rhys  takes  up  in  turn  each  field 
of  the  literary  art  in  which  Tagore  has 
labored,  and  notes  with  a  running  com- 
mentary, which  is  both  instructive  and 
entertaining,  the  works  of  the  poet 
best  known  in  each. 

That  Mr.  Rhys's  acquaintance  with 
Tagore  was  of  a  more  or  less  intimate 
nature  adds  charm  to  his  book.  The 
preface,  retrospectively  prophetic  in 
tone,  gives  a  sidelight  on  Tagore  which 
is  of  undoubted  significance  as  is  the 
fact  that  both  Basanta  Koomar  Roy 
and  Ernest  Rhys  sum  up  the  poet  with 
a  quotation  from  his  own  works:  "Na- 


ture shut  her  hands  and  laughingly 
asked  every  day,  'What  have  I  got  in- 
side?' and  nothing  seemed  impossible." 

Closely  related  to  these  comes  an- 
other work.  The  Songs  of  Kabir,  trans- 
lated by  Rabindranath  Tagore  and 
Evelyn  Underbill.  According  to  the 
preface  Kabir,  a  weaver  and  a  mystic, 
was  born  in  India  about  1440  an'd  lived 
to  a  green  old  age,  the  leader  of  an  ex- 
tensive cult.  There  is  not  space  here 
to  go  into  the  fundamentals  of  his  phil- 
osophy; suffice  to  say  that  his  doctrine 
was  both  sane  and  sound,  embodying  a 
spiritual  normality  which  he  found 
India  in  need  of  at  that  time  and  which 
undoubtedly  the  world  is  in  acute  need 
of  today.  Kabir's  verse  is  very  like  that 
of  Tagore  in  tone  and  color.  If  one 
likes  Tagore  one  will  like  Kabir. 

It  is  regrettable  that  while  there  are 
excellent  translations  of  Tagore  no 
step  has  been  made  as  yet  toward  put- 
ting his  verse  in  an  accepted  English 
form.  The  beauty  of  the  philosophy 
and  of  the  expression  is  there,  but  not 
the  metrical  and  rhythmic  perfection 
that  has  gone  so  far  to  endear  the  poet 
to  even  the  humblest  of  his  native  fol- 
lowers. What  has  been  done  for  Latin 
and  Greek  verse  in  its  most  difficult 
forms  can  surely  be  done  for  Indian. 

Rabindranath  Tagore,  by  Basanta  Koomar  Roy. 
Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.  $1.25.  Rabindranath  Tagore, 
by  Ernest  Rhys.  The  Macmillan  Co.  $1.  Songs 
of  Kabir,  translated  bv  Rabindranath  Tagore 
and  Evelyn  Underbill.  The  Macmillan  Co.  $1.25. 

MYSTERIOUS  RUSSIA 

The  least  understood  of  the  warring 
nations  is  Russia.  Of  her  spiritual  and 
material  reactions  toward  the  war  we 
have  but  faint  glimpses.  For  this  the 
censorship  is  partly  responsible,  but 
more  is  the  mystical,  enigmatical  char- 
acter of  the  Russian  people.  How  they 
view  the  present  struggle  Stephen  Gra- 
ham attempts  to  set  forth  in  Russia 
and  the  World,  as  he  found  it  when  the 
news  of  the  Great  War  came  to  him  in 
the  midst  of  a  Siberian  walking  tour. 

For  Russia  this  is  a  fight  for  the  "na- 
tional ideal."  It  is  a  revolt  against  Ger- 
rn,an  "materialism" — as  the  Russians 
understand  kultur — an  effort  to  uproot 
Teutonic  influences  which  the  Russians 
feel  have  been  undermining  their  na- 
tional life.  More  and  more  has  all  busi- 
ness, banking,  manufacturing,  and  the 
exploitation  of  resources  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  Germans,  so  that  the 
German  problem  had  become  only  sec- 
ondary to  the  Jewish  problem,  also  eco- 
nomic rather  than  religious  in  its  ori- 
gin. Thus  if  the  Russians  were  to  adopt 
a  motto  for  the  war,  it  would  be,  "get- 
ting rid  of  the  German  spirit  in  life, 
getting  rid  of  the  sheer  materialist  point 
of  view." 

The  war  evoked  "national  enthusi- 
asm, national  tenderness,  and  moral 
unanimity."  It  closed  the  vodka  shop, 
healed  the  fratricidal  strife  in  Poland 
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^^  Sectional  Bookcases 
Offer  Exceptional  Values 

in  construction,  finish  and  capacity. 

This  Solid  Oak  Expansible  Bookcase  has  metal 
framed,  sliding  glass  doors — dust-tight  and  noiseless. 
Golden,  Natural,  Weathered  or  Fumed  finishes.  34 
in.  wide,  51  in.  high.    Kom  would  like  it  in  your  home. 

See  Catalog  "H" — shows  two  complete  lines  of 
bookcases,  in  many  styles  auid  designs,  at  wide  range 
in  prices. 

FREE  "Fihns  Suggestions" — a  booklet  helpful  to  those 
_^  who__have  Filing  Problems.  Sent  with  96-page 
Catalog  "F"  of  Office  Equipment  Specialties. 


No.  814 


Charges 
Paid— See  Note 


For  Blanks  and  Other   Papers 


6  drawers.  8)^  xl4j^,  iMin-  high  inside.  For  Legal  Blanks, 
Engravings,  etc.  Solid  Oak,  corner  I<^>cUed  construction.  Golden 
C)r  Natural  finish.  You  need  one  for  your  desk. 
NOTE* — ^®  P*y  transportation  charges  at  prices  quoted  to 
*  Railway  Stations  in  Eastern  and  Central  States. 
Consistently  low  prices  in  West  and  South. 

The  y0i^  Manufacturing  Company 

61    Union  St.,  Monroe,  Mich. 

New  York  03ce   „.        AlscTMade  in  Canada  by 

,   ,      tf.         The Knechtel  Fur tttiure  Company,  Ltd. 
75  John  ist.  Hanover,  Ont. 


DIVIDEND 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

A  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  three-quarters 
per  cent,  has  been  declared  upon  the  Preferred 
Stock  of  this  Company,  payable  July  ist,  1915,  to 
stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of  business 
June  17th,  1915.  Transfer  books  will  remain  open. 
Checks  mailed. 

R.  H.  ISMON,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
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I  F.  A.  RinglerCo.  | 

I  DESIGNING  I 

I  PHOTO-ENGRAVING  | 
■  AND  ELECTROTYPING  I 


I  21  and  23  Barclay  Street  to  i 
I        26  and  28  Park  Place        | 

I  NEW  YORK  ■ 
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Immediately  Russia  "grew  lighter  a? 
tho  an  evil  spirit  had  jumped  off  her 
back."  The  "progress  from  quietness 
and  vast  illiteracy"  has  been  confirmed, 
the  people  at  last  are  confident  of 
a  voice  in  the  counsels  of  nations. 
Such  are  some  of  Mr.  Graham's  state- 
ments, hardly  reconcilable  with  what 
we  hear  of  Russian  treatment  of 
Finns  and  Jews  since  the  war  began. 
But  he  admits  that  for  Russia  this  is 
not  a  war  of  enlightenment.  Nor  does 
that  seem  to  trouble  him.  He  has  become 
an  admirer  of  the  virtues  of  the  Rus- 
sian peasants,  "mystical,  careless,  in 
soul  akin  to  the  Celts,"  of  their  great 
simplicity  and  inherent  democracy,  and 
in  the  depth  and  piety  of  their  religious 
zeal  he  sees  promise  of  a  new  spiritual 
power  to  the  world. 

Interesting  also  is  the  chapter  de- 
voted to  the  discussion  of  the  terms  of 
peace.  Germany,  particularly,  will  de- 
sire the  good  offices  of  the  United 
States,  he  says;  in  fact,  she  has  "had 
an  eye  to  that  from  the  beginning  and 
has  spent  an  immense  amount  of  money 
in  order  to  obtain  an  unfair  advantage 
thru  America's  partiality."  Equally  will 
it  surprize  many  Americans  to  leam 
that  feeling  in  America  "was  confes- 
sedly anti-British  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,"  a  condition  he  warns  English- 
men, due  to  the  fact  that  "British  blood- 
relationship  is  on  the  wane  and  that  of 
the  Jew  is  on  the  upgrade,"  to  the 
"trusts,  the  undue  influence  of  money 
and  the  corruption  in  the  Administra- 
tion." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Graham's 
judgment  of  Russia  is  sounder  than 
that  on  the  United  States. 

Russia    and    the    World,    by    Stephen    Graham. 
New  York :  The  Macmillan  Co.  $2. 

AMERICA  THE  PRODIGAL 

A  large  theme  always  has  a  fascina- 
tion for  Mr.  Churchill,  and  in  his  new 
novel,  A  Far  Country,  he  attempts  the 
double  task  of  depicting  American  life 
in  its  political  and  its  social  prodigality. 
The  growth  of  an  inland  city,  "twelve 
hours  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard,"  of- 
fers a  rich  field  for  exploitation,  and 
the  story  is  told,  from  within,  by  one 
of  the  exploiters  of  his  native  town,  a 
corporation  lawyer  with  a  quiescent 
conscience,  eager  ambition  and  a  pa- 
thetic faith  in  the  established  order. 
Success — not  failure — is  the  "far  coun- 
try" in  which  he  comes  to  himself  and 
to  a  better  mind.  The  predatory  politics 
and  finance  of  the  closing  years  of  the 
nineteenth  centuiy  furnish  forth  "the 
far  country"  with  riotous  living,  plenty 
of  husks  and  indubitable  herds  of  swine. 
Among  them  the  Prodigal  is  always 
full  of  restless  longing.  Incidentally  he 
has  married  the  "wrong  woman"  and 
the  divorce  question  has  to  be  thrashed 
out,  among  other  complications.  The 
kind  of  working  hypothesis  upon  which 
the  hero  reconstructs  his  life  includes 
a  renewed  faith  in  democracy  and  a  re- 
valuation of  old  loyalties.  Mr.  Churchill 
is  not  without  that  kind  of  courage 
which  is  brave  enough  to  re-discover  the 
moral  code  of  the  Ten  Commandments. 

Democracy  is  an  adventure,  the  great  ad- 
venture of  mankind.  The   trouble  in  many 


Stained  "with  Ca^ot* s  Creo.otf 
Status.  Davis,  McGratk  &  She^ 
ard.  Architects,  N.  Y. 


Stain  Your  Bungalows 

Don't  paint  them.     Stain  them  all  over,   roors.  sid- 
ing and  trimmings,  with 

Cabot's 
Creosote   Stains 

The  glossy  "painty"  effect  does  not  harmoni/.e  with  the 
bungalow  idea,  but  the  soft,  deep  colors  of  our  itains  suit 
perfectly.  They  are  rich  and  transparent,  bringing  out  the 
grain  of  the  wood  and  increasing  its  natural  beauty.  They 
cost  only  half  as  much  as  paint  and  only  ha  fas  much  for 
labor  to  apply.  If  your  bungalow  is  in  the  woods,  n  here 
skilled  labor  can't  be  had,  \o\x  can  do  yoir  own  staining 
A\ith  perfect  results.  Our  *tains  are  made  of  the  sir<<ngest 
and  finest  cotor>,  ground  in  Imsred  oil,  and  speci.dly  re- 
lined  Creosote,  ' 'the  best  voud  preservative  known. " ' 

Cabot* $  Stains  are  sold  ail  over  the  country.     St^ud /or 

stained  7Lood  sajnples  and  natne  of  nearest  as-c^-t, 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Mfff.  Chemiit* 
18  Oliver  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Ingttcm's 

Milkweed  Cream 


Preserves   Good 
^  Complexions, 
Improves  Bad 
Complex- 
ions 


Sen 
us  6c  in 
stamps,     to 
cover    cost    of 
mailing  and  pack- 
ing, and  ret  free  saai 
p!e    of    :he    above,    also 
Ingram's      Velveola      Sou 
veraine  Face  Powder  and  Rouge 
in  novel  purse    packets,  ad  al^o 
Zodenta  Tootfi  Powder  and  i'erfutne. 

FREDERICK  F.  INGRAM  CO. 

Established  J  885 

Windsor,  Can. 

54  Tenth  -St.  Detroit.U.S.A. 


BE  CAREFUL  AND  CAREFREE 

(^AREFREE  bonds  must  be 
carefully  selected.  This  is 
the  kind  of  security  we  offer 
you.  Our  list  includes  a  choice 
of  short  and  long  term  bonds — 
all  possessing  the  desirable  fea- 
tures demanded  by  the  most 
conservative  investors. 

We  are  successfully  handling  a 
varied  list  of  Corporation  and 
Municipal  Bonds  with  several 
large  Banks  and  are  now  in  a 
position  to  offer  this  same  class 
of  security  direct  to  individual 
investors. 

To  yield  as  high  as  6% 

Write  toda^ — personal 
attention  to  inquiries 

D.  S.  STARRING  &  CO. 

39  South  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
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No  Gears 

to 

Strip 


Gray  Gearless 

P"^^"^^^^"  Row  Boat  Motor 

FITS  ANY  ROWBOAT 

More  Power  ^/^  H.  p.  —  because  it 

has   greater  cylinder 

displacement  than  any  other  portable  ma- 
rine motor  of  the  same  rating,  and  because 
less   power  is  wasted   between  motor  and 

the  wheel. 

» 

The  Gray  Gearless  is  made  by  a 
responsible  and  experienced  Marine 
Engine  building  concern.  There  is  service 
and  responsibility  behind  it. 

The  Gray  Gearless  is  the  lightest  portable  motor" 

lor  US  power  on  the  market.  The  crank  case  is  made  o( 
aluminum.  The  main  bearings  are  strong,  long,  liberal, 
and  are  Interchangeable.  This  means  long  life. 
Bearings  are  easily  renewable — in  mot  other 
portable  motors  it  would  benecessary  to  buy  anew 
machine  when  the  bearings  wear.  Runs  in 
either  direction. 

The  Flexible  Shaft  Drive  is  the  strongest 
part  of  the  motor.  This  transmission  is  the  big, 
strong,  and  mechanical  feature.  Made  of  Chrome 
Vanadium,  heat  treated;  maximum  strength, 
250,000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

All  bevel  gears  are  done  away  with,  no  wasted 
from   this   source.     The   big,   cumbersome    speed    retarded, 
containing  hubs  are  also  dispensed  with. 

The  strong  and  smoother  power  of  the  wonderful  Gray  Gearless 
motor  is  transmitted  to  the  propeller  shaft  by  a  wear-resisting 
Vanadium  flexibledtive  shaft.  Each  one  is  tested  totransmit  7  H,  P. 
The  propeller  is  the  weedless  type  suitable  for  use  in 
either  fresh  or  salt  water.  No  supporting  projections,  pinions  and 
racks  to  catch  weeds.  The  Gray  Gearless  is  a  race  winner;  it 
drives  your  boat  faster  than  is  possible  with  other  portable  boat 
motors. 


Price  F.  0.  B.  Detroit 

$55.00 


Tliis  price  includes  the  complete  motor,  ready  to 
attach  and  operate;  also  ignition  equipment, 
including  high-urade  spark  plug  and  spark  plug 
protector,  battery  box,  battery  set,  spark  coil 
and  switch.     Magneto,  if  desired,  $10.00  extra. 


Be  An  Agent  for  this  motor. 
Men  wanted  in  every  locality 
ft)  sell  the  Gray  Gearless. 
Write  today. 


Book  of 
172  Boats  to 
Select  From 

FIFTY  LEADING  BOAT  BUILDERS  have  joined  with  the  Gray  Motor  Co.  in 
issuing  a  catalog  of  Specialized  Boats — specialty  of  each  concern  from  a  16  ft.  fishing 
launch  at  $103.00  to  a  beautiful  mahogany  express  runabout  with  every  ingenious  device 
that  modem  thought  has  developed  in  a  boat,  with  a  self-starting  6-cylinder  GRAY 
motor,  complete  in  every  detail  for  $2500.00 — or  a  snug,  safe,  roomy  little  cruiser  with  all 
the  comforts  of  a  home — 172  boats  that  you  choose  from.  Write  for  this  catalog  today, 
sent  free.  We  make  it  easy  for  you  to  find  just  the  boat  you  want,  at  the  price  you  want  to 
pay,  and  in  the  locality  you  wish  to  buy  it  in,   with  a  GUARANTEED  motor  installed. 

Gray  Marine  Motors 

3  to  50  H.  P.       1   to  6  Cylinder. 

You  can  have  a  1915  guaranteed  Gray  Motor  with  all  the  new  features  in  your  boat 
for  the  least  outlay  of  money.  Complete  line  of  2  and  4  cycle  motors.  "There's  a  Gray 
for  Every  Boat."     Gray's  are  cheapest  in  the  long  run.     Write  for  catalog. 

Gray  2  cycles  sold  as  complete  outfit   (ready  to  in- 
stall).     The3H.  P.,  single  cylin-  ^55  complete 


der  Model     U,"  sells  for     - 


Gray  4  cycles  sold    either    as   complete    unit    power 
plants  or    bare    engines.     Price,    dji  ^fi   ^"d 
depending  on  equipment     -         -    «|'**^^   upwards 


GRAY  MOTOR  COMPANY,  656  Gray  Motor  Bldg.,  Detroit 


Allen's  Foot-Ease  for  the  Troops 

Over  100,000  packages  of  Allen's  Foot- 
Ease,  the  antiseptic  powder  to  Shake  into 
your  Shoes  or  dissolve  in  the  foot-bath,  are 
being  used  by  the  German  and  Allied  troops 
at  the  front.  It  rests  the  feet,  prevents 
friction  of  the  shoe  and  makes  walking  easv. 
Sold  everywhere.  25c.  Sample  sent  P'RE]']. 
Address,  Allen  S.  Olmsted,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


Runs  on  Alcohol 

at  cost  of  less  than  ^  cent  an  hoor 

anyuhere  without  electricilv,  springrs  or 
b<-itteries.  Superb  construction.  12-tnch 
blades.  Adiustable  roller  bearing.  Reli- 
able.  A  proved  com{ort.    Prompt  delivery. 

Keep  Cool 

lake  Breeze  Motor,  133  N.  JefTerson  St.,  Chicago 


MANUSCRIPT 

Suitable  for  CLOTH  BOUND  BOOK  issue;  any 
field,  25,000  woids  ami  upwaids,  carefully  read 
ai'd  considered  WITHOUT  charge.  Published 
rnder  onr  imprint  .  nd  management,  in  A-1  style, 
if  accepted.  Copy  must  be  forwarded  COMPLETE 
to  warrant  examination.  Roxburgh  Pub.  Co., 
Inc.,     Boston,    Mass. 


20-Minute  Exercises 

for  Busy  People 

You  keep  in  the  pink  of  condition,  if  you  fol- 
low instructions  in  "Good  Health"  written  by 
the  Physical  Director  of  the  Battle  Creek  Sani- 
tarium. "Good  Health"  is  the  magazine  which 
teaches  you  how  to  keep  well.  $2  a  year  or — • 
sample  copy  for  ten  2c  stamps.  Remit  to  Good 
Health  Publishing  Co.,  306  W.  Main  St., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


minds  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  persist  in 
regarding  it  as  something  to  be  mjide  safe. 
But  no  adventure  is  safe — not  life  itself. 
The  Prodigal  Son  is  the  parable  of  democ- 
racy, of  self-government  in  the  individual 
and  in  society.  In  order  to  arrive  at  salva- 
tion most  of  us  have  to  take  our  journey 
into  a  far  country. 

The  author's  belief  in  our  "getting: 
back,"  as  individuals  and  as  a  nation, 
makes  the  book  worth  while,  since  it  is 
no  cheap  optimism  nor  blind  oppor- 
tunism, but  a  reasoned  faith  in  human- 
ity and  in  God. 

A    Far    Country,    by    Winston    Churchill.    The 
Macmillan  Co.  $1.50. 

LAW  BETWEEN  NATIONS 

International  law  supersedes  municipal 
law,  and  may  in  turn  be  superseded  by  an 
act  of  Parliament  or  of  Congress  establish- 
ing a  later  municipal  law.  The  two  systems 
or  classes  of  law  are  not  as  independent  as 
is  casually  supposed.  Any  aid  to  a  better 
understanding  of  what  international  law  is, 
its  scope  and  authority  and  progress,  is  an 
aid  to  civilization.  Mr.  Cyril  M.  Pecciotto 
has  rendered  such  an  aid  in  his  Relation 
of  International  Laic  to  the  Law  of  Eng- 
land and  of  the  United  States,  and  Dr.  Op- 
penheim  has  enhanced  its  value  by  a  clear- 
cut  introduction. 

McBride,   Nast.   $1.75. 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  GAME  TRAILS 

Big  game  hunting  in  Africa  is  supposed 
to  be  the  last  ambition  of  a  sportsman,  but 
Stewart  Edward  White  had  to  go  it  one 
better.  To  the  thrill  of  the  big-game  trail 
he  added  the  sensation  of  finding  a  hunter's 
paradise  never  before  seen  by  white  men 
and  the  last  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  On  a 
par  with  Roosevelt's  African  adventures 
are  the  tales  of  the  excursion  into  the  un- 
known parts  of  German  East  Africa  told 
in  The  Rediscovered  Country. 

Doubleday,  Page.  $2. 

BRILLIANT   CONSERVATISM 

"The  Constitution  of  the  United  States," 
says  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  in  his  interesting 
volume  on  The  Democracy  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, "is  a  true  representative  of  what  a 
constitution  should  be."  Using  this  state- 
ment as  a  premise,  he  develops  an  extremely 
logical  defense  for  our  "fundamental  in- 
strument," which,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  conservative,  is  especially  worth 
while.  Mr.  Lodge's  arguments  are  apt,  his 
illustrations  well  taken,  and  his  style,  altho 
lacking  in  flexibility,  is  clear  and  emphatic. 

Scribner.   $1.50. 

THE  MELTING  POT 

Edward  A.  Ross  presents  a  significant 
study  of  the  make-up  of  the  American  peo- 
ple in  his  striking  book.  The  Old  World  in 
the  New.  Altho  immigration  statistics  are 
not  available  before  the  year  1820,  a  care- 
ful r4sum6  from  other  sources  of  the  origi- 
nal make-up  of  our  people  is  given  and  the 
various  accessions  that  have  been  received 
from  Ireland,  Germany,  Scandinavia,  Italy 
find  other  European  sections  are  traced  with 
the  political  and  economic  causes  which 
have  affected  the  flow  of  the  immigrant 
tide  and  its  economic  and  social  effects. 

Century.  $2.40. 

MATHEMATICS    AND   ART 

The  Curries  We  See  in  Life,  the  spirals 
of  shells,  ferns  and  nebulae,  are  compared 
in  an  unusual  book  by  Theodore  Anflrea 
Cook,  with  the  exact  logarithmic  curves 
and  spirals  which  geometry  might  produce. 
This  original  work  has  interest  for  the 
mathematician,  the  botanist,  the  concholo- 
gist,  for  the  painter  and  the  architect  and 
for  the  lover  of  Dante  and  of  Da  Vinci,  of 
whose    manuscripts    there    is    an    especial 

study. 

Holt.   $5. 

MODERNIST  VERSE 

In  Panama  and  Other  Poems,  Stephen 
Phillips  has  gathered  his  more  recent  mag- 
azine verse,  which  can  hardly  be  criticized 
beyond  saying  that  it  is  about  up  to  the 
author's  average.   To  attempt  further  dis- 
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section  would  entail  an  analysis  of  Mr. 
Phillips'  whole  work  which  has  no  place 
here.  The  poems  in  this  volume  have  a  very 
wide  range  of  thought  and  action  and  will 
be  of  decided  interest  to  those  who  are  fol- 
lowers of  the — so-called — modernist  move- 
ment. 

Lane.  $1.25. 

THE    FEMININE    ADVENTURE 

The  business  world  is  inhabited  by  lambs 
and  ravening  wolves.  At  least  Marie  Van 
Vorst  in  Mary  Morland,  and  several  other 
recent  story  writers  so  picture  it.  By  a 
convenient  death,  virtue  and  love  triumph 
and  the  footman  enters  with  a  silver  tray. 
Boston :   Little,  Brown.   $1.35. 

THE    COST    OF    LIVING 

Housekeeping  today  has  become  a  science 
which,  beginning  with  the  home,  extends 
to  all  the  producing  and  distributing  agen- 
cies by  which  the  home  is  supplied.  Hence 
Lower  Living  Costs  in  Cities,  where  statis- 
tics say  one  in  every  three  Americans 
dwells,  with  its  study  of  everyday  matters 
like  food,  rent,  health,  education  and  mu- 
nicipal utilities,  should  interest  every  urban 
householder.  It  was  prepared  by  Clyde  Lyn- 
don King  and  is  one  of  the  series  of  the 
National  Municipal  League. 

Appleton.   $1.60 

THE  KEY  TO  ARMAGEDDON 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  the  pre- 
war books  now  being  republished  is  Dr. 
Charles  Sarolea's  Anglo-German  Problem. 
Written  in  1912,  after  the  Agadir  crisis, 
the  Belgian  statesman  saw  in  Germany's 
efforts  to  regain  the  hegemony  of  Europe 
which  she  had  held  from  1870  until  the 
formation  of  the  Triple  Entente  the  clue 
of  tragedy  and  with  convincing  power 
traced  its  development  toward  present  de- 
nouement. 

Nelson.  $1. 

FOLK  WHO  WRITE 

Was  it  not  Louisa  Alcott  whose  ambi- 
tion was  to  be  the  author  of  the  most 
thumbed  book  in  the  library?  Today  she 
would  wish  rather  for  the  honor  that  has 
come  to  O.  Henry,  the  putting  of  his  stories 
into  raised  point  for  the  blind.  "I  am  very, 
very  old  and  I  am  blind  and  I'm  nearly 
dead,"  said  one  poor  lady,  "but  I  do  love 
O.  Henry's  stories." 

If  we  wish  to  know  what  education  and 
growing  up  really  do  for  us,  why  not  study 
the  earliest  writings  of  successful  authors? 
For  instance,  Mr.  Porter,  author  of  Henry 
of  Navarre.  Ohio  and  Pepper,  wrote  -it 
eight  what  he  considers  his  best  work.  Plot 
—'hero,  private,  kills  a  Confederate ;  made 
corporal ;  kills  another  Confederate,  rather 
large  one ;  made  sergeant ;  so  on  till  gen- 
eralissimo. Structurally  fine, — unity,  mass, 
coherence,  wallop  on  every  page.' 

The  Spanish  Government  is  planning  a 
commemoration  of  the  three  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  death  of  Cervantes.  A 
statue  of  Don  Quixote  is  to  be  erected  in 
Madrid,  and  a  new  edition  of  Cervantes' 
work  in  the  Castilian  tongue  is  being  pre- 
pared. Time  was  when  Spain  was  too  busy 
killing  her  neighbors  to  mind  about  litera- 
ture. Now  hers  is  the  one  blest  corner  of 
Europe  where  a  government  has  time  to 
concern  itself  with  statues  and  scholarship. 

When  a  New  York  physician  was  told 
quite  simply  by  a  new  patient,  a  gentle 
looking,  little  foreign  lady,  that  the  opera- 
tion for  appendicitis  had  been  performed 
"in  a  dreadful  place,  a  preezon,"  she  hid 
her  amazement  under  a  change  of  subject. 
Later  she  learned  that  the  appealing 
stranger  who  grew  more  charming  on  ac- 
quaintance, was  the  author  of  The  Life 
Story  of  a  Russian  Exile,  Marie  Sukloff, 
who  killed  General  Trepoff.  was  sent  to 
Siberia  and  had  finally  escaped  to  America. 

F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  to  whom,  if  to  any, 
one  would  expect  writing  to  be  easy,  made 
eight  drafts  of  Colonel  Carter  of  Carter'i- 
ville.  and  there  were  exhibited  this  winter 
ten  writings  of  one  of  Mrs.  Deland's  stories. 
Wouldn't  this  be  a  wise  and  kindly  item 
for  editors  to  enclose  with  rejected  manu- 
script? 


You  Know  This  Trade-Mark 
Through  National  Periodical 

Advertising 


THE  success  of  a  manufacturer, 
whether  he  makes  clothes  or 
biscuits  or  automobiles,  depends  upon 
the  friendliness  of  the  public — not 
necessarily  friendliness  for  the  busi- 
ness, nor  for  the  man  at  the  head  of 
it,  but  for  the  product  of  the  busi- 
ness. 

Big  business  canot  be  built  without 
big  friendliness.  But  friendliness  to 
be  effective  in  the  promotion  of  a 
business  must  be  positively  and  con- 
stantly directed  toward  the  product 
of  that  business. 

That  is  the  reason  for  trade-marks 
— to  give  direction  and  certainty  to 
the  friendliness  that  has  been  created 
by  a  satisfactory  trial  of  the  product 
itself.  If  a  man  buys  an  axe  that 
holds  its  edge,  cuts  well,  fits  the  hand 
and  balances  right,  he  develops  a 
friendliness  for  that  kind  of  an  axe 
and  wants  another  one  like  it  when 
the  first  wears  out. 


When  the  axe  does  not  bear  a  trade- 
mark the  value  of  the  friendliness 
created  by  the  first  axe  is  lost. 

But  if  the  axe  is  trade-marked  that 
manufacturer  has  a  continuous,  pro- 
gressive asset  in  the  good  will  of 
every  purchaser. 

Trade-marks  make  profits  out  of 
good  will. 

Conversely,  it  is  not  worth  while  for 
manufacturers  to  place  their  brands 
on  unworthy  goods  because  such  goods 
will  not  create  the  friendliness  which 
is  the  basis  of  value  in  trade-marks. 
Trade-marks  on  unworthy  goods  are 
danger  signals  to  the  consumer. 

That  is  why  branded  goods  are  so 
generally  the  best  of  their  kind. 

Trade-marks  and  national  adver- 
tising are  the  two  most  valuable  pub- 
lic servants  in  business  today.  Their 
whole  tendency  is  to  raise  qualities 
and  standardize  them,  while  reducing 
prices  and  stabilizing  them. 
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Tray 


Makes  housework  easier.  Carries  full  meal  to 
table  and  clears  it  in  one  trip.  Handy  in  kitchen, 
dining  room,  sun  porch.  Beautiful  permanent 
finish.  Two  heavy  oval  trays  giving  double  ca- 
pacity. $io  in  black;  $12  in  white.  Express 
prepaid.     Booklet  free.     Address 

WHEEL  TRAY  CO.,  439  W.  61st  Place,  CHICAGO 

Healthy    Beauty,    Efficiency 

Through  Mental  Training,  Simple 
Exercise  and  Proper  Food 

None  too  sick,  too  old,  too  well  to  be  ben- 
efited. Simple  Menus  for  children  and 
grownups,  with  tested  results,  by  W.  Earl 
Flynn,  America's  most  successful  Health 
I  Chautauqua  lecturer  and  teacher. 

Menus  and  information  free.     Write 

Flynn  Health  Syitem,  Dept  59    Lincoln,  Nebr. 
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Extra  Size— 8  insT^^l^^^k^P""^ 
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FREE— liberal  supply  of     ^^^^^^^oday 
ink  with  retail  orders.  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Agents  Wanted.   Big  Profits.  ^^^^^^^ 

J.  D.  ULLRICH  &  CO.,  27  Thames  St..  New  York      ^^^ 
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A  Summer  Job  for  Everybody 

Thousands  of  copies  of  The  Independ- 
ent are  sold  to  students  in  High  Schools. 
Now  that  school  is  closing  these  students 
will  not  be  able  to  obtain  copies  at  their 
schools.  The  parents  as  well  as  the  stu- 
dents will  want  to  continue  to  read  The 
Independent.  You  can  supply  them  with- 
out much  work.  Write  today  and  we  will 
set  you  up  in  business  and  tell  you  how 
to  make  some  extra  money  every  week 
acting  as  our  Local  Secretary. 

THE  INDEPENDENT 

119  West  Fortieth  Street  New  York 
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A  STEEL  TRUST  STOCK  MARKET 

The  entire  market  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  was  favorably  affect- 
ed last  week  by  the  decision  of  the 
Federal  court  in  the  Government's  suit 
for  dissolution  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  which  is  commonly 
called  the  Steel  Trust.  Monday  was  a 
holiday.  Before  the  opening  on  Tues- 
day, Germany's  unsatisfactory  reply  to 
our  Government's  note  concerning  the 
"Lusitania"  had  been  read  thruout  the 
land.  Prices  at  the  beginning  were 
lower  than  the  closing  figures  of  the 
preceding  week,  on  account  of  this 
controversy.  But  the  public  showed  no 
inclination  to  sell,  and  recovery  fol- 
lowed the  decline.  On  Wednesday  there 
was  some  improvement. 

At  the  beginning  on  Thursday  there 
was  an  advance.  Rumors  were  heard  to 
the  effect  that  the  Government  had  lost 
its  suit  against  the  Steel  Corporation. 
The  market  broadened;  766,000  shares 
were  sold,  against  the  recent  totals  of 
200,000  or  300,000.  At  the  close  it  was 
seen  that  the  price  of  Steel  shares  was 
higher  by  4%.  But  the  court's  decision 
was  not  given  to  the  public  until  near- 
ly an  hour  after  the  close.  It  is  evident 
that  the  advance  was  due  to  purchases 
by  persons  who  either  had  knowledge 
of  the  decision  or  were  guessers  of  a 
gifted  kind.  Their  guessing  was  highly 
profitable.  The  next  day,  when  the  de- 
cision had  been  read,  and  the  breadth 
of    the    great    company's    victory    was 
realized,  there  was  a  violent  advance 
in  almost  all  parts  of  the  list,  and  near- 
ly 1,000,000  shares  were  sold.  Those  of 
the  Steel  Trust  rose,  but  only  a  part 
of  the  gain  was  held.  The  shares  of  the 
International       Harvester       Company, 
whose  similar  case  is  pending  in   the 
Supreme  Court  on  appeal  from  the  de- 
cision at  St.  Paul  in  favor  of  dissolu- 
tion, showed  a  sensational  advance  of 
16  points,  and  at  the  end  of  the  week 
their  net  gain  was  9  points. 

While  the  controversy  with  Germany 
exercised  a  restraining  influence,  ad- 
vance was  promoted  by  war  order  news 
and  the  rising  prices  of  metals,  as  well 
as  by  the  Steel  Trust  decision.  At  the 
close  of  the  week  the  gains  of  ten  cop- 
per mining  companies  ranged  from  1 
to  9%  points,  with  Amalgamated  at 
the  head  of  the  list,  and  Anaconda 
showing  5  ¥2  to  its  credit.  Higher  prices 
and  growing  demand  for  lead  account- 
ed for  an  addition  of  4  points  to  the 
figures  for  National  Lead  shares.  One 
motor  company  gained  16  points  and 
another  4.  In  the  list  of  miscellaneous 
war  order  companies  the  following  ad- 
ditions may  be  noted :  Bethlehem  Steel, 
11 1/2;  General  Electric,  12;  General 
Chemical,  10;  Studebaker,  5%;  Fed- 
eral Smelting,  7;  Pressed  Steel  Car, 
3  %  ;  Westinghouse,  3 1/2  ;  New  York 
Air  Brake,  2 1/2  ;  American  Locomotive, 
2Vi  ;  Baldwin  Locomotive,  2.  A  major- 
ity of  the  active  railroad  shares  were 
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higher  by  from  1  to  S^/^  points.  Trad- 
ing in  Steel  shares  was  about  25  per 
cent  of  the  week's  business,  and  the  re- 
sult was  a  net  gain  of  4  % .  It  would 
have  been  9  if  the  highest  price 
reached  could  have  been  retained. 

The  American  Can  Company  and 
the  Corn  Products  Company,  as  well  as 
the  International  Harvester  Company, 
were  encouraged  by  the  decision.  Suits 
against  them  are  pending.  It  is  expect- 
ed in  what  is  called  the  Wall  Street 
district  that  the  New  Jersey  court's  de- 
cision will  be  confirmed  on  appeal. 
Nearly  a  year  will  elapse  before  the 
final  decision  can  be  known.  Argu- 
ments will  be  heard  at  the  October 
term  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the 
court's  judgment  will  be  announced 
from  three  to  five  months  later. 

A  STOCK   DIVIDEND 

The  Ford  Motor  Company  has  again 
excited  public  interest  in  its  transac- 
tions, not  this  time,  however,  by  a 
profit-sharing  plan  or  a  rebate  to  buy- 
ers, but  by  increasing  its  capital  stock 
from  $2,000,000  to  $100,000,000.  It  has 
declared  a  stock  dividend  of  2400  per 
cent,  or  $48,000,000,  and  the  remain- 
ing $50,000,000  of  the  new  issue  is  to  be 
retained  in  the  treasury.  But  there  are 
only  eight  stockholders.  Henry  Ford, 
who  owns  fifty-eight  per  cent  of  the 
present  capital  of  $2,000,000,  will  now 
add  $27,840,000  to  his  holdings.  The 
dividend  gives  $5,000,000  to  Vice- 
President  Couzens,  $4,800,000  to  David 
Gray,  about  $2,400,000  to  each  of  four 
other  owners  of  shares,  and  $48,000  to 
one  who  now  has  $2000.  Under  the 
profit-sharing  plan  adopted  a  little 
more  than  a  year  ago,  the  employees 
have  received  several  millions.  There 
are  21,000  of  them. 

WHEAT    AND    COTTON 

For  several  weeks  the  price  of  wheat 
in  our  markets  has  been  falling.  In  two 
successive  days  the  net  loss  was  nine 
cents  a  bushel,  and  the  loss  in  the  last 
thirty  days  exceeds  twenty-five  cents. 
At  the  end  of  last  week  wheat  for  July 
delivery  was  sold  in  Chicago  at  1.14. 
Demand  from  Europe  has  temporarily 
lost  force.  Exports  last  week  were  only 
4,872,000  bushels.  The  weekly  average 
was  7,800,000  in  April,  and  about 
6,850,000  in  May. 

While  the  winter-sown  wheat  has 
been  affected  unfavorably  by  storms 
and  in  other  ways,  the  crop  still  prom- 
ises to  be  a  very  large  one.  The  pros- 
pect for  spring-sown  wheat  is  un- 
usually good,  and  the  increase  of  spring 
acreage  is  said  to  be  more  than  ten 
per  cent.  It  is  stiM  expected  that  the 
full  crops  will  exceed  even  that  of  last 
year,  which  was  very  much  greater 
than  any  that  had  preceded  it. 

The  Government's  first  cotton  report 
shows  a  high  condition,  80,  which  may 


be  compared  with  74.3  at  the  corre- 
sponding date  in  1914  for  last  year's 
record-breaking  crop,  and  a  ten  year's 
average  of  79.5.  But  acreage  has  been 
reduced,  probably  by  about  fifteen  per 
cent.  The  reduction  will  be  made  known 
in  next  month's  report.  There  has  been 
a  great  change  in  the  cotton  market 
and  in  the  condition  of  our  cotton- 
growers  since  the  great  money  pool 
was  formed  for  their  relief  soon  after 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  Exports  then 
were  almost  nothing,  and  our  own  spin- 
ners' takings  had  fallen  twenty-five  per 
cent.  Now,  when  the  record  of  ten 
months  since  the  beginning  of  the  war 
is  compared  with  that  of  the  corre- 
sponding months  in  the  preceding  year, 
it  is  seen  that  the  takings  of  domestic 
spinners  have  increased  and  that  the 
exports  have  been  less  by  only  nine  per 
cent. 

But  the  price  received  for  exported 
cotton  has  almost  been  cut  in  two,  fall- 
ing from  $566,877,000  to  $330,494,000. 
Exports   recently   have  been   declining. 

WAR  METALS 

While  the  price  of  spelter,  or  zinc, 
continues  to  advance  here  and  in 
Europe  having  risen  from  4  or  5  cents 
a  pound  to  28  cents,  for  the  best 
grades,  the  price  of  copper  in  this 
country  has  for  some  time  remained 
substantially  unchanged.  But  this  price 
is  very  high,  and  it  is  yielding  large 
profits  to  the  mining  companies.  Four 
of  them  declared  quarterly  dividends 
recently,  increasing  the  amount  per 
share  by  one-third  or  one-half.  Many 
have  wondered  why  our  exports  of  cop- 
per have  continued  to  be  less  than  the 
normal  quantities.  In  the  fii-st  four 
months  of  the  year  they  were  only 
177,000,000  pounds,  against  304,000,- 
000  in  the  corresponding  months  of  last 
year. 

The  explanation  is  that  Europe  is 
taking  copper  in  the  form  of  finished 
products,  rather  than  the  raw  metal. 
Great  quantities  are  used  here  in  the 
manufacture  of  ammunition.  In  addi- 
tion, the  exports  of  brass  (a  compound 
of  copper  and  zinc),  needed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  ammunition,  have  been  very 
large.  Shipments  of  brass  bars,  plates 
and  sheets  in  the  three  months  ending 
with  March  were  18.920,830  pounds, 
against  only  1,781,770  in  the  corre- 
sponding months  of  1914. 


The  following  dividends  are  announced  : 

Aniencan  Chicle  Company,  preferred,  quarter- 
ly. 1^2  per  cent,  payable  July  1;  common,  1  per 
cent,   payable   June  21. 

American  Can  Company,  preferred,  quarterly, 
1%   per   cent,   payable  July   1. 

American  Car  &  Foundry  Company,  preferred, 
1%  per  cent:  common,  Vz  per  cent;  both  pay- 
able  July   1. 

Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Company,  preferred, 
l'\   per  cent,  payable  July  1. 

Niagara  Falls  Power  Company,  $2  per  share, 
payable  on  and  after  July  15. 
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THE  INDEPENDENT  EDUCATION   SERVICE 

A  directory  of  Schools  and  Colleges  which  are  advertising  in  The  Independent.  By  using  the 
coupon  below,  parents  will  secure  prompt  and  complete  information  to  aid  them  in  selecting  the 
right  education  for  son  or  daughter. 


I 


IIIIUIIIII 


iiilllllllllll 


CALIFORNIA 

1  Pacific    Theological    Seminary Berkeley 

2  California   Hospital  School  for  Nurses 

Los    Angeles 

3  Mills  College Mills  College 

COLORADO 

4  Tniversity  of  Colorado Boulder 

5  Walcott  School Denver 

CONNECTICUT 

6  Ely    School   for   Girls Greenwich 

7  Hartford    Theological     Seminary ..  Hartford 

S  The    Gateway New    Haven,    Conn. 

9  Wheeler  School  and  Library 

North    Stoniiigton 

10  Hillside  School  for  Girls Norwali; 

11  Sanford   School Redding    Ridge 

12  Thorpe   School    for   Tutoring Stamford 

13  Connecticut    Agricultural    College.  ..  .Storrs 

14  Miss  Howe  and  Miss  Marot's  School 

Tliompson 

15  Choate    School Wallingfcu-d 

16  Gunnery   School   for   Boys Washington 

17  Wyckham    Rise Washington 

IS  St.    Margaret's    School Waterhury 

19  Miss  Smith's   Home    School Woodbury 

DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

20  Lucia    Gale   Barber  School   of   Rhythm 

Wasliington 

21  Bristol    School Washington 

22  Clic'vy    Chase    Seminary Washington 

23  National  Cathedral   Scliool   for  Girls 

Washington 

24  Martha     Washington    Seminary. Washington 

FLORIDA 

25  Cathedral     School Orlando 

26  Rollins    College Winter   Park 

ILLINOIS 

27  Western   MilitJiry    Academy Alton 

27a.\merican  Correspondence  School  of  Law 

Chicago 

28  American   School  of   Correspondence 

Chicago 

29  American   School   of   Home   Economics 

Chicago 
29aBlackston   Institute Chicago 

30  Chicago  Correspondence  Schools.  .  .Chicago 
SOaChicago  Photo  Playwright  College. Chicago 
30bUickson    School    of    Memory Chicago 

31  Kindergarten   Collegiate    Institute.  .Chicago 

32  La  Salle  Extension  University ...  .Chicago 
32aNational    School    of    Chiropractic  ..Chicago 

33  Sheldon     School Chicago 

34  University    of    Chicago Chicago 

34aEvanston    Academy Evanston 

35  Northwestern     University Evanston 

36  Monticello    Seminary Godfrey 

37  Illinois    Woman's   College Jacksonville 

38  Uranccs   Shimer    School Mt.    Carroll 

39  Waterman    Hall Sycamore 

39ar;irton    School    for    Girls Winnetka 

40  Todd    Seminary WocJdstoek 

INDIANA 

41  Notre    r>arae Notre    Dame 

42  Interlaken    School Rolling    Prairie 

43  Valparaiso  University Valparaiso 

LOUISIANA 

44  Paragon    Institute New    Orleans 

MAINE 

45  .Milxitt    School Farmington 

45aHebron     Academy Hebron 

MARYLAND 

46  Girls    Latin    School Baltimore 

47  (Jnucher    College Baltimore 

48 'Maryland    College    for    Women.  .Lutherville 

MASSACHUSETTS 

49  .\bbott    Academy Andovpr 

50  Cushing    .\cademy .Ashburnham 

51  Boston    University 'Boston 

52  Miss    Church's    School    for    Girls Boston 

53  De   Meritte   School Boston 

54  Emerson   School   of   Oratory Boston 


55  Miss    Guild    and    Miss    Evans'    School    for 

Girls    Boston 

56  Miss    McClintock's    School    for    Girls. 'Boston 

57  New   England   Conservatory   of   Music 

Boston 

."iS  Posse    Gymnasium Boston 

59  School   for  Social   Workers Boston 

00  School    of    Expression Boston 

61  Bradford    Academy Bradford 

62  Sea    Pines Brewster 

63  Episcopal   Theological   School.  ..  .Cambridge 

64  New-Church  Theological  School.  .Cambridge 

65  Sargent     School Cambridge 

66  Concord    School    for   Girls Concord 

67  Powder    Point    School Duxbury 

68  Willistou    Seminary Easthampton 

69  Dean    Academy Franklin 

70  Lawrence    Academy Groton 

71  Rogers   Hall  School Lowell 

72  Monsou    Academy    for    Boys Monson 

73  Walnut    Hill    School ." Natick 

74  Mount    Ida    School Newton 

75  Colley    Dickinson    Hospital   School 

Northampton 

76  Brookfield    School North    Brookfleld 

77  Wheaton   Seminary    Norton 

78  Miss  Hall's  Town  and  Country  School 

Pittsfield 

79  Home   Correspondence   School.  ..  .Springfield 
79aWaltham  School  for  Girls Waltham 

80  Tenacre     Wellesley 

81  Misses  Allen  School  for  Girls.  West  Newton 

82  Allen   School  for  Boys West   Newton 

83  Wilbraham   School Wllbraham 

84  Worcester    Academy Worcester 

MICHIGAN 

85  Delsarte    Cause    in    Exin-ession Detroit 

86  Reed     School Detroit 

MINNESOTA 

87  Shattuck   School Faribault 

87aPillsbury     Academy Owatonna 

MISSISSIPPI 

88  Stanton    College Natchez 

MISSOURI      . 

89  Hosmer   Hall St.    Louis 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

90  Phillips     Exeter     Academy Exeter 

NE-W    JERSEY 

91  Centenary   College    Institute.  .Hackettstown 

92  Old    Orchard     School Leonia 

93  Montclair    Academy Montclair 

94  Morristown     School Morristown 

95  Francis  E.   Parker  Home  School 

New    Brunswick 

96  Newton    Academy Newton 

97  Pennington   School   for   Boys. ...  Pennington 

NE-W    YORK 

98  St.     .\gnes    School .\lbany 

99  .Vulnirn    Theological    Seminary Auburn 

100  Mrs.    Dow's   School   for   Girls 

Briarcliff   Manor 

101  CliautauQua   Summer  School.  ..  .Cliautampia 

102  National    School  of   Nursing Elmira 

lu:>  Colgate    University Hamilton 

104  Starkey    Seminary Lakemont 

105  Manor   School   for  Girls.  .Larchmont   Manor 

106  Graven    School Mattituck 

107  Kimball   Union  Seminary Meridian 

108  Mackenzie    School Monroe 

109  Holbrook    Sch("d Osslning 

110  Ossining  School  for  Girls Osslning 

111  St.    John's   School Ossining 

112  Crane  Norman  Institute  of  Music.  .Potsdam 

113  Glen     Eden Poughkeeps'p 

114  Riverview    .\cademy Poughkeepsie 

114aMechanics  Institute Rochester 

115  Skidmore  School  of   .\rts.  .Saratoga  Springs 

116  St.    Faith's   School Saratoga   Springs 

117  Syracuse    University Syracuse 

NE'W    YORK    CITY 

lis  Joseph    Adelman 

119  Miss  Bangs  and  Miss  Whlton's  School 

1211   Berkeley    School 

121  Columbia    Grammar    School 


>:Miiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


121aEastman    Gaines    School 

122  .\lexander    Hamilton    Institute 

123  Elizabeth    King    Institute 

124  Language    Phone   Method 

125  New    York    Homeopathic   Medical   College 

126  New    York    School    of    Philanthropy 

127  New   York    University   School   of  Commerce 

128  Florence        Fleming        Noyes       School       of 

Rhythmic     Exercises 

129  Phillips   School 
129aPratt   Institute 

130  Mrs.    Helen    M.    Scoville's  School 

131  Union    Theological    Seminary 

132  Veltin    School   for   Girls 

133  von    Ende    Music   Sch<K)l 

134  Young   Women's  Christian  Association 

NORTH   CAROLINA 

135  Blue  Ridge  School   for  Boys.Hend'Crsonville 

136  Mont     Edgecombe     School ....  Rocky     Mount 

OHIO 

137  Grand   River   Institute Austinburg 

138  Ogden    Physical    Culture   College. Cincinnati 
138aGlendale   College Gl.  n(::ile 

139  Western     College     for     Women Oxford 

PENNSYLVANIA 

140  Birmingham     School Birmingham 

141  Penn     Hall ChamlH'rsbnrg 

142  Wilson    College Chambersburg 

143  Chestnut    Hill    Academy Chestnut    Hill 

144  Franklin   and   Marshall   Academy .Lancast<'r 

145  Yeates    School Lancaster 

146  Meadville    The<dogical    Seminary  .Meadville 

147  Mercersburg    Academy Mercersburg 

147aPawling    School Pawling 

148  American    Institute    of    Child    Life 

Philadelphia 

149  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women. Pittsburgh 

150  Kiskiminetas  Springs  School  for  Boys 

Saltsburg 

151  International    Correspondence    Schools 

Scranton 

152  Lehigh    University South    Bethlehem 

153  Williamsport    Dickinson    Seminary     ' 

Williamsport 

RHODE   ISLAND 

154  Moses   Brown   School Providence 

154aBrown     University Providence 

TENNESSEE 

155  Tusculum    College Greeneville 

VERMONT 

156  Goddard  Seminary Barre 

15(iaBishop    Hopkins    Hall Burlington 

157  Middlebury    College Middlebury 

158  Vermont  Academy  for  Boys.  .Saxtons  River 

VIRGINIA 

159  Wilson    College Chambersburg 

160  Randolph-Macon    Woman's   College 

Lynchburg 
nil   Virginia    College Roanoke 

162  Roanoke    Coll(>ge Salem 

163  Mary   Baldwin   Seminary Staunton 

164  Stuart    Hall Staunton 

WEST    VIRGINIA 

165  Davis   and   Elkins   College Elkins 

■WISCONSIN 

166  Wayland    .icademy Beaver   Dam 

167  Hillcrest    School Beaver    Dam 

168  St.    John's    Military    Academy Delatield 

169  Northwestern  Military  &  Naval  Academy, 

Lake  Geneva 


I      INDEPENDENT     EDUCATION     SERVICE 
119  West  40th  Street,  New  York 

'  Send  Information  Regarding  Schools 

I      Numbers 

I        

(Name  and  Address  in  Margin) 
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Campus  and  School  Buildings 

WORCESTER 
ACADEMY 

EQUIPMENT: 

Splendid  New  Gymna-         Megaron 

slum  and  Pool  Cottage  Infirmary 

Kingsley  Laboratories         Modern  Dormitories 
Dining  Hall  Playing  Fields 

82nd  year  begins  September  15th,  1915 

A  Strong  School  Because  of 

Wide  Patronacel   ^°y^  enrolled  in  1914  from  22  statee 

°  _'   and  12  couniries. 

Achievement!    ^^^  boys  prepared   for  33  colleges  in    the 
'   last  four  years. 

fcrriCiencyl   Faculty  of  20  experienced  men. 

DemOCraCV*  -Atmosphere  and  spirit  pure,  broad  and  jjenu- 

^*   inely  democratic. 
Supervised  Athletics:   Organized  and  required  play  for 
'^  cve^-y  boy.     School  teams  in  all 

sports. 
Schol&rshiDS*    ^^^derate   rates  and  scholarship   aid    for 
"       wortliy  and  able  boys. 

Catalogue 

D.  W.  ABERCROMBIE.  LL.D. 

103  Providence  St..  Worcester,  Massachusettt 

New  $100,000  Gymnasium 


Miss  Qiurch's  School  for  Girls 


General,  CoUeg'e  Preparatory. 

Advanced  work  for  older  girls. 

Schoolhouse,  6  Gloucester  St.  \ 
Residence,  401  Beacon  Street  S 


Boston,  Mass. 


Emerson  College  of  Oratory 


HENRY 


LAWRENXE  SOUTHWICK.  President 
Largest  school  of  expression  in  the  U.  S.  The 
demand  for  our  graduates  as  teachers  in  col- 
leges, normal  and  high  schools  is  greater  than 
we  can  fill.  Courses  in  Belles-lettres,  oratory, 
pedagogy,  physical  culture,  voice,  dramatic 
art,  etc.     35th  year  opens  Sept.  28th. 

HARRY  SEYMOUR  ROSS.    Dean 
Huntington  Chambers  Boston,  Mass. 


Miss  McClintock's  School  for  Girls 

Miss   Mary   Law    McCi.intock,   Principal, 

Box    N,   4   Arlington    Street, 

Boston,   Mass. 


Mind — Body — Voice,  Leadpr  for 
30  years.  Write  for  "Expres- 
sion," free;  also  about  Dr. 
Curry's  new  books.  Work  for 
all  needs;  never  closed;  special  and  summer  terms. 
Resular  year  opens  Oct.  7.  S.  S.  Curry,  Ph.D., 
Litt.D.,    Pres.,    Copley    Sq.,    Boston.    Mass. 


SCHOOL  OF 
EXPRESSION 


^  ROGERS  HALL  SCHOOL 


FOR 
GIRLS 

liowell,  Massachusetts.  38  minutes  from 
Boston.  Country  sports.  Nevj  gyynnasiitnt  and 
S7viy'i}ni)ig  pool.     For  catalogue  and  views,  address 

Miss  OLIVE  S.  PARSONS  B.  A.,  Principal 


"  /  have  altvays  considered  Monson  Acade>ny  a  school  oX  the 
highest  class,  and  admirably  adapted  to  fitting  boys  for  college. ' ' 
Henry  B,  Brown,  Ex-Justice  of  the   U,  S.  Supreme  Court 


MONSON 


ACADEM  Y 
112th     YEAR 

Fifteen  miles  from  Springfield.  An  endowed  school.  Over 
20CQ  graduates  have  entered  college.  Certificate  privilege.  Beau- 
tifully Equipped  Athletic  Field, 

New  dormitories.     Gymnasiun       Resident  Physical  Director. 
Bate  $250  to  $350.     Fund  for  boys  of  proven  worth. 

For  catalogue  and  book  of  views  address 

HENRY  FRANKLIN  DEWING  Prin..  Monson.  Mass. 


=T  E  N  A  C  R  E= 


A   Country    School  for  Young  Girls 

PREPARATORY  to  Dana 
Hall.  Fourteen  miles  from 
Boston.  All  sports  and  athletics 
supervised  and  adapted  to  the 
age  of  the  pupil.  The  finest 
instruction,  care   and    influence. 

Miss    Helen    Temple    Cooke 

Dana  Hall,  Wellesley,  Mass. 


The  Sargent  School  *«-^^^yfii,«„«' 

Established  1881.  Largest  normal  department  for  physical  educa- 
tion in  tlie  world.  General  and  special  courses  prepare  for  healthy 
womanhood.  Sessionsai  all  seasons.  New  buildings  in  1904  and  1914. 

Address  for  booklet. 
Br.  D.  A.Sareent»  32  Everett  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Massachusetts 

EPISCOPAL  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL 

CAMBRIDGE.  MASSACHUSETTS 

For  catalogue  address   DEAN    HODGES 

New -Church  Theological  School 

48  Qulncy  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Established  1866.  Three  years'  course.  College  preparation 
desired.  The  curriculum  includes  systematic  study  of  the  theological 
writings  of  Emanuel  Swedenborgand  spiritual  interpretation  of  the 
^^criptures.  Courses  by  correspondence  when  desired.  For  cata- 
logue and  information  address 

■William  L.  "Worcester,  President. 


WALNUT  HILL  SCHOOL 

24  Highland  Street.  Natlck.  Mass. 

A  College  Preparatory  School  for  Girls.  Seventeen  miles  from 
Boston.  Fort>' Acres.  Athletic  Fields.  Five  Buildings.  Gymnasium. 

Miss  Conant.  Miss  Bigelow,  Principals. 

Massachusetts,  Franklin. 

n^an  Arafl^mv  Young  men  ana  young 
L/ean  ACdUCmy^omen  find  here  a  home- 
like atmosphere,  thorough  and  efficient  training 
in  every  department  of  a  broad  culture,  a  loyal 
and  helpful  school  spirit.  Liberal  endowment 
permits  liberal  terms, $300-$350  per  year.  Special 
Course  in  Domestic  Science.  For  catalogue  and 
information  address 

Arthur  \V.   Peirce,  Litt.D.,  Principal. 


Wilbraham  Academy 

A  school  which  fits  boys  for  useful,  sane  and  successful  liv- 
ing, and  gives  thorough  preparation  for  college  work. 

GAYLORD  W.   DOUGLASS,  Headmaster 
Massachusetts,  Wilbraham,  Box  294. 


Wheaton  College  for  Women 

The  new  college  for  women.  4-yearcourseleadingto  A. B. degree. 
Faculty  of  men  and  women.     Also  2-year  diploma  course  for  high 
school  graduates.    17  buildings.    100  acres.    Endowment.   Catalog. 
Rev.  Samuel  V.  Cole,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President. 

Massachusetts,  Norton  (30  miles  from  Boston). 


Miss  Hall's 

SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

In  the  Berkshire  Hills,  on 
the  Holmes  Road  to  Lenox. 
Forty- five  acres.  One  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  sea  level. 


Miss  MIRA  H.  HALL,  Principal 
Pittsfield,  Massachusetts 


CHOOSING  THE  SCHOOL 

THAT  schools  are  advertised  in 
such  numbers  and  variety  adds  to 
the  embarrassment  of  choosing. 
But  it  makes  possible  a  wise  choice  if 
sufficient  attention  is  given  to  the  ques- 
tion. The  very  idea  of  the  private  school 
and  its  reason  for  existence  is  that  it 
is  "difficult,"  that  it  represents  a  special 
type  of  education  suiting  the  excep- 
tional need  of  the  child  or  demand  of 
the  parent. 

How  many  other  boys  do  you  know 
who  are  exactly  like  your  boy;  how 
many  that  require  the  same  kind  of 
training?  His  own  brother  is  not  like 
him  and  the  discipline  that  would  help 
the  one  might  hurt  the  other.  It  might 
be  objected  that  this  logic  would  lead 
to  a  school  for  every  individual,  that  is, 
to  the  private  tutor,  but  this  conclusion 
ignores  the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  a 
student's  education  is  given  him  by  his 
schoolmates.  It  makes,  at  least,  as  much 
difference  to  him  who  these  are  as  who 
his  official  and  salaried  teachers  are. 
Almost  any  school  is  better  than  none, 
any  kind  of  education  preferable  to 
mere  instruction. 

But  the  fact  that  every  boy  or  girl  is 
a  unique  personality,  and  reacts  dif- 
ferently from  every  other  to  the  same 
stimulus,  makes  it  necessary  to  send 
him  to  the  school,  wherever  and  what- 
ever that  may  be.  It  would  be  as  absurd 
to  send  him  to  "a"  school  as  it  would 
for  you  to  enter  a  drug  store  and  ask 
for  "a  dose  of  medicine."  The  best 
school  for  your  boy  is  the  school  that 
will  do  best  for  him,  no  matter  what  it 
may  do  for  others. 

In  view  of  the  diversity  of  individual 
requirements  it  would  of  course  be  pre- 
sumptuous for  us  to  prescribe  one  par- 
ticular type  of  school  as  "the  best"  for 
all.  All  kinds  have  their  distinctive  vir- 
tues, otherwise  they  would  not  be  in  ex- 
istence. The  most  that  we  can  do  where 
we  do  not  know  the  pupil  concerned  is 
to  see  wherein  these  types  differ,  leav- 
ing it  entirely  to  the  parent  to  decide 
what  weight  should  be  given  to  these 
points. 

In  the  first  place  we  find  the  private 
schools  divided  into  two  general  classes 
according  to  location.  Some  are  estab- 
lished in  the  country,  some  in  the  city, 
while  others  make  a  more  or  less  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  combine  accessibility 
with  seclusion. 

A  somewhat  similar  division  is  that 
between  large  and  small  schools,  tho 
here  the  important  point  is  not  so  much 
how  many  students  are  enrolled  in  the 
institution  as  a  whole  but  what  is  the 
size  of  the  groups  of  students  who  are 
so  intimately  associated  in  boarding  hall 
or  class  rooms  as  to  form  a  unit  of 
close  companionship.  It  is  not  possible 
to  determine  how  much  individual  at- 
tention each  student  receives  by  the 
simple  process  of  dividing  the  number 
in  the  student  body  by  the  number  in 
the  faculty.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
in  institutions  where  the  ratio  is  one  to 
fifteen  the  association  between  instruc- 
tor and  pupil  is  closer  than  where  it  is 
one  to  ten. 

The  form  of  support  also  divides  the 
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private  schools  into  two  classes,  those 
that  are  endowed  and  those  that  depend 
entirely  upon  the  fees  of  the  students. 
The  endowed  schools  are  usually  older 
and  their  history  and  traditions  have 
given  them  an  established  reputation  to 
maintain.  On  the  other  hand  these  tra- 
ditions or  the  conditions  of  endowment 
may  hamper  their  freedom,  so  we  some- 
times find  among  the  younger  schools 
supported  altogether  by  their  students 
a  quicker  response  to  the  demands  of 
the  times  for  new  forms  of  education. 

The  private  school  differs  from  the 
public  school  essentially  in  that  it  has 
the  power  to  select  its  students  and  so 
can  form  a  more  homogeneous  body  by 
the  exclusion  of  any  whom  for  any  rea- 
son it  seems  undesirable.  In  practise, 
however,  this  distinction  is  sometimes 
not  so  great  as  it  is  in  theory  and  it 
may  happen  that  a  private  school  by 
its  need  of  tuition  fees  will  have  lower 
standards  of  admission  in  regard  to 
scholarship  and  character  than  the  pub- 
lic schools. 

As  to  religious  training,  there  are 
three  main  types.  Very  few  of  the  pri- 
vate schools  are  exclusively  secular. 
Many  are  distinctly  denominational,  but 
most  of  them  aim  to  maintain  a  decided 
religious  atmosphere  without  sectarian 
bias. 

In  the  choice  of  schools  for  young 
men  the  matter  of  military  drill  is 
often  a  deciding  factor,  and  seems  like- 
ly to  become  of  greater  importance  in 
the  future  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 
In  every  state  a  public  college  is  main- 
tained, with  the  aid  of  the  national  Gov- 
ernment, in  which  military  training  is 
compulsory  and  many  private  schools, 
especially  in  the  South,  make  a  special- 
ty of  it.  Apparently  it  is  meeting  with 
increasing  public  favor  both  on  the 
grounds  of  patriotism  and  of  individual 
benefit.  The  question  of  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  the  military  form 
of  education  was  admirably  discussed 
by  President  Pritchett  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  in  an  Atlantic  article  on 
"The  College  of  Discipline  and  the  Col- 
lege of  Freedom,"  in  which  he  compared 
West  Point  and  Harvard  as  the  extreme 
types. 

One  of  the  first  questions  which  a 
parent  has  to  settle  before  he  can 
choose  a  secondary  school  for  his  son 
or  daughter  is  that  of  the  probable 
future  career.  Is  it  to  be  a  preparatory 
or  a  finishing  school?  If  the  fqrmer,  for 
what  college  is  it  to  prepare?  Some  pri- 
vate schools  make  it  their  special  ob- 
ject to  qualify  their  students  for  the 
examinations  of  a  particular  college  or 
group  of  similar  colleges,  and  the  more 
closely  they  are  adapted  for  this  the 
less  they  may  suit  those  of  other  aims. 

Since  all  colleges  nowadays  give  va- 
rious degrees  and  allow  various  options 
in  admission  requirements  the  prepara- 
tory schools  are  also  offering  different 
courses,  altho  these  are  often  not  so 
completely  differentiated  in  reality  as 
they  are  on  paper.  But  one  can  at  least 
distinguish  among  five  kinds  of  train- 
ing; classical,  scientific,  literary,  artis- 
tic and  vocational.  Many  schools  at- 
tempt with  varying  success  to  combine 
these  in  such  a  way  that  every  student 
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SEA 


-J*- 


PINES 


Distinctively  Devoted  to  Developing  Personality 

Genuine  happy  home  life ;  personal  attention  and  care. 
Grov^ing  girls  inspired  by  whclesome  and  beautiful  ideals 
of  useful  womanhood.  The  Cape  climate  is  exceptionally 
favorable  lor  an  outdoor  life,  which  we  make  attractive  and 
refining.  One  hundred  acres;  pine  groves,  looo  feet  of 
seashore,  ponies,  horseback  riding.  Hygiene  and  morals 
observed  especially  for  results  in  health,  character  and 
education.  Gymnastics,  Music,  Handiwork,  Domestic 
Arts.  French,  German,  Spanish — native  teachers.  All 
branches  of  study  under  patient  and  enthusiastic 
instructors.     Address 

Rev.  Thomas  Bickford,  Miss  Faith  Bickford,  Prins.,  P.  0.  Box  P,  Brewster,  Cape  Cod,  Mass. 


Home 
School 

for 

Girls 


FOR 
BOYS 


WILLISTON   SEMINARY 

Your  boy's  personality  studied  and  directed  by  an  unusually  large  corps  of  able  teachers.  One 
instructor  to  every  twelve  boys.  All  the  advantages  of  a  high-priced  school  for  moderate  terms. 
Wholesome  food.  Healthy  outdoor  life.  Intelligent  guidance  in  work  and  play  stimulates  the 
best  in  brain  and  body.  Scientific  and  preparatory  departments.  Cottage  plan.  Five  build- 
ings.      Gymnasium.      Six-acre  athletic   field.      For  booklet  or  catalog,  address 

JOSERH  H.  SAWYER,  L..H.D.,  Principal.  EZasthampton,  IVf ass. 
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Powder  Point  School  for  Boys 

By  the  Sea   96  King  Caesar  Road,  Duxbury,  IVIass. 

Modern  buildings.  New  concrete  residence.  New  gymnasium. 
Extensive  grounds.  Large  athletic  fields.  Cinder  track.  Safe 
boating  and  swimming  in  land-locked  Plymouth  Harbor,  border- 
ing on  school  grounds.  Summer  camp  in  Maine  woods.  College  or 
tnisiness  preparation.  Individual  responsibility  developed.  Non- 
military.  Upper  and  lower  schools.  For  illustrated  catalog  address 
RALPH  K.  BEARCE.  A.  M..  Headmaster 


^^ 


Bradford  Academy '  wo'Z 

BRADFORD.  MASS.       112th  Year 

Tliirty  miles  from  Boston,  in  the  beautiful  Merri- 
mac  Valley.  Extensive  grounds  and  modern 
equipment.  Certificate  admits  lo  leading  colleges. 
General  course  of  five  >'ears  and  two  years' 
course  for  High  School  graduates.      Address 

Miss  LAURA  A.  KNOTT,  A.  M..  Principal 


^>^ 


^ 


ABBOT  ACADEMY 

A  School  for  Girls.     ANDOVER.  MASS.  Founded  1828 

23  miles  from  Boston.     General  course  with  Household  Science 
College  Preparation.  Address  MISS  BERTHA  BAl  LEY,  Principa 


MINNESOTA 


Pillsbury  Academy 

Oivatonna*  Minnesota. 

Beautiful,  healthful  location.  Co-educational.  38th  year.  Eight 
buildings,  g\mnasium.  swimming  pool.  IS  acres  of  campus. 
Large  endowment  makes  possible  exceptional  advantages  on  niosf 
reasonable  terms.  Separate  building  for  music  department.  Piano, 
voice,  violin,  elocufion.  art,  domestic  science.  Individual  instruc- 
tion. Militan,- drill.  Physical  tuhure.  Allathletics.  Opportunity 
for  selt-support.     Catalogue  on  request. 

MILO  B.  PRICE.  Ph.  D.,  Principal. 


Bhtittmk 


Noted  for  its  College  Entrances,  including; 
Yale,   Harvard.   Princeton,    Columbia,  etc. 

Distinctively  a  military  school.  Designated  by  the  U.  S.  War 
Department  as  an  Honor  School.  Noted  for  clean  athletics. 
Equal  thoroughness  in  physical  and  mental  culture.  16  build- 
ings. 200  acres.  50  miles  south  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis. 
Six  weeks  Summer  School,  June  to  August.  For  catalog 
and  full  particulars  address. 

COL.  VASA  E.  STOLBRAND.  C.E.,  Headmaster 

Drawrer  I,  Faribault,  Minn. 
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NEW  YORK 


SCHOOL  For  Boys 

Founded  by 
Dr.  Frederick  Luther  Carnage 
Location:  Sixty-four  miles  from  New  York  City, 
on  the  Harlem  Railroad;  seven  hundred  feet  above 
sea-level,  in  the  foothills  of  the  Berkshire*. 
Object:   To  prepare  boys  for  College  and  Scien- 
tific School-;  to  fos'er  h.-bits  of  systematic  study, 
and  to  develop  sound  bodies. 

Equipment:  The  Main  Building,  representing 
the  best  type  of  Academic  Architecture,  single 
bedrooms.  Infirmary,  and  modem  sanitary  appoint- 
ments; Gymnasium,  large  swimming-p>ool;  Field 
House,  in  center  of  large  playing-ground. 
Administration:  Course  of  instruction  covering 
five  years  directed  by  men  of  experience;  general 
supervision  by  faculty  of  all  sports;  relations  of 
mutual  confidence  betvireen  boys  and  masters  en- 
couraged. 

For  catalogue  and  particulars  address 
Fred'k   L  Gamage,   Headmaster,   Pawlinc,   N.  Y. 


Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music 

Training  School  for  Supervisors  o(  Music  in  public  schools.  Both 
sexes.  Ili:^h  School  course  requiretl  for  entrance.  Voice.  Har- 
mony, Fprin,  History.  Ear  Training.  Sight  Singing.  Methods. 
Practice  Teaching.  Chorus  and  vJrcties'ra  Conducting.  Limited 
to  65.     Personal  attention.    Catalog.    65  Main  St.,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


CTT  ITAfrU'C  An  element-'iTv  and  secondary  Church  school 
O  1  •  f  x\l  1  11  tj  tor  a  limit  d  number  of  ambitious  girls. 
College  Preparation.  Home  Stitnce,  Music,  Vocational  (.Guidance. 
ln\  igoriiing  climate.  One  teacher  to  every  five  pupiK.  f  275. 00  per 
>ear.    For  catalogue  of  "The  school  that's  full  of  sunshine,' '  address 

St.  Faith's  School,  Box  356,   Saratoga  Springs,   New  York 


MANOR  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Highteen  miles  from  New  York.    Number  of  pupils  limited.    Each 
girl  has  a  personal  association  with  the  principals.      College  en- 
trance certii.cate.     General  courses.     Terms  JftOO. 
Miss  Maky  E.  Hvll.  Miss  Grace  Hvn  iington.  Principals 
Lakchmont.  New  York 


ROCHESTER.  H.Y, 


Technical 


T 


raining 


For  Engineering, 
Industry,  Tr.idt-s. 
Art.  Home  Economics,  Teaching  (Manual  Training,  Doniestii. 
S-ience  and  Art.  Applied  and  Fine  Arts).  Two  or  Three  Year 
Courses.  Mechanical.  Electrical,  and  other  special  courses  for 
grammar  schot)!  graduates.  Engineei  ing  ^.nd  proiessional 
courses  for  high  school  graduates.  Inexpensive.  Apply  for  special 
bulletin. 

The  Registrar,  69  Plymouth  Avenue 


NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE 
ACCOUNTS  AND  FINANCE 

Offers  intensely  practical  training  in  the  broad  phases 
of  business,  in  the  stimulating  atmosphere  of  America's 
center  of  commerce  and  finance.  Develops  ihe  qualities 
for  which  big  business  men  are  searching.  Day  and 
evening  courses  in  accounting,  banking,  finance,  adver- 
tising, salesmanship,  journalism,  insurance,  real  estate, 
practical  politics,  commercial  teaching,  marketing, 
transportation,  foreign  trade,  etc.  Combined  cultural 
and  vocational  course  may  be  had  in  cooperation  with 
the  Washington  Square  College.  Year  begins  Sep- 
tember 23rd.      For   bulletin  address 

The  Secretary,  School  of  Commerce 
36  Waverly  Place  New  York  City 


FOR  BOYS 

OssiniDg-on-HndsoD,  N.  Y. 


St.  John's  School 

Off'ers  a  quick  andthorough  preparation  /or  college. 
Develops  strong  bodies,  clear,  active  minds  and  clean,  manly 
haliits.  CertiliLates  given  students  with  an  honorable  record. 
Firm,  yet  kindlv.  discipline.  Daily  instruction  in  military 
science.  Gvnmasium.swiniming  pool,  athletic  field  of  five  acres, 
tennis,  golf.  Manly  sports  encouraged,  ^^unior  Hall^  a  sepa- 
rate school  for  boys  under  13-  Summer  session.  For  catalogue, 
address 

Rev.  WILLIAM  ADDISON  RANNEY.  A.M..  Pd.  B..  Principal 


COLGATE  UNIVERSITY 

HAMILTON,  NEW  YORK 
ELMER  BURRITT  BRYAN.  LL.D..  President 

Standards  High.     Expenses  Moderate 
Ninety-Seventh  year  opens  September  23,  1915 

For  information ,   apply  to 

MELBOURNE  S.  READ.  Vice-President 


Columbia  Grammar  School 

Founded   1704 

93rd  Street  and  Central  Park  West 

Specially  devoted  to  preparation  for  all  Colleges. 
Business  Course — Primary  and  (  )uting  Classes 
for  Younger  Boys.  Fireproof  Building — Labora- 
tories— Gymnasium — Play    Grounds. 

B.  H.  Campbell,  Headmaster 
Send  for  Catalogue.         Telephone  3787  Riverside. 


NEW   HAMPSHIRE 


KIMBALL  UNION  ACADEMY 

A  high  grraiie  preparatory  school  with  a  moder  ite  tuition.  103rd 
year  opens  Sept.  8th.  High  elevation.  Eight  buildings.  100 
acres.  New  and  separate  dormitories  for  girls  and  boys.  New 
gyuinasiuni.     ['laying  fields.     School  farm. 

Charles  Alden  Tracy,  Principal,  Meriden,  N.  H. 


The  Phillips  Exeter  Academy 

Unusual  opporlunitics  (or  boys  of  exceptional  character  ;it'cl 
ability.  135ih  year  open-*  Sep'.  15ili,  1915  The  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy,  Lewis  Perry,  Principal,  Exeter,  New  Hampshire. 


OHIO 


GLENDALE  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

Catalogues  Sent  Upon  Application. 
MISS  R.   J.  DU  VORE,  President. 


Glendale,  Ohio 


VERMONT 


Bishop  Hopkins  Hall  flfl 


endowed  school  for 
liO  acrf?  overlook - 
g  Lake  Champlain.  \\eli 
equipped  l-uildinu.  Uuidoor  spt)rts  all  year.  Upper  and  lower 
school.  Collejjepreparatorx-  and  general  courses.  Writefor circular. 

Miss  i-li-en  Seton  oguen,  Principal 
The   Rt.    Rev.  A.   C.  A.   HALL,  President,    BURLINGTON.  Vt. 

GODDARD  SElWINARY  College  entrance  certificate'. 
State  Teacher's  Training  Course.  Music.  Domestic  Science. 
Commercial  Cour?e.  New  equipment.  Large  endowment.  4 
buildings.  Gymnasium.  Athletic  Field.  $250  a  year— No  extras. 
ORLANDO  K.  HOLLISTER,  L,itt.D.,Prin.,  Box  17, 
Barre,  Vt. 


VIRGINIA 


Randolph-Macon  Woman^s 
CoUege 

One  of  the  leading  Colleges  for  Women  in 
the  United  States.  Admission  by  examina- 
tion, or  by  certificate  from  accredited  schools. 
Well  equipped  laboratories  for  Physics,  Chem- 
istry, Biology,  and  Psychology.  A  Library  of 
13,000  volumes.  Modern  residence  halls.  New 
$jo,ooo  Gymnasium,  with  Swimming  Pool. 
Large  Athletic  Fields  and  Tennis  Courts. 
Healtliful  climate,  free  from  extreme  tem- 
perature. $250,000  have  recently  been  added 
to  the  endowment  fund.  Expenses  moderate. 
Officers  and  instructors,  58;  students  610. 
from   35    States  and   foreign   countries. 

Addre.8  PRESIDENT  WILLIAM  A.  WEBB 
Lynchburg    Virginia 


may  have  a  taste  of  all.  Where  unmis- 
takable signs  of  some  special  talent,  say 
for  music,  manifests  itself  in  youth, 
then  the  choice  is  simplified  by  being 
narrowed.  But  young  people  normally 
will  take  an  interest  in  any  study  which 
is  attractively  presented  and  it  is  a 
common  error  of  fond  parents  or  teach- 
ers to  mistake  the  delight  and  facility 
they  may  show  in  the  exercize  of  some 
new  faculty  for  a  proof  of  specific 
genius.  Because  a  boy  likes  to  shoot  or 
collect  birds'  eggs  it  does  not  follow 
that  he  will  become  a  great  general  or 
ornithologist  when  he  grows  up.  Wheth- 
er a  girl  takes  most  pleasure  in  model- 
ing clay  or  dough,  in  making  sonnets  or 
dresses,  does  not  determine  her  destiny 
or  even  her  disposition.  Youth  is  a  pro- 
cess of  finding  one's  self  and  there 
should  be  a  sufficient  variety  in  the 
courses  and  elasticity  in  the  curriculum 
to  afford  opportunity  of  developing  the 
individual  tastes  and  talents. 

In  examining  a  school  it  is  of  course 
necessary  to  see  that  it  has  adequate 
facilities  for  the  work  it  professes  to 
do,  that  is  for  instance,  whether  the 
books  in  the  library  and  the  apparatus 
in  the  laboratories  are  sufficient  for  the 
courses  off'ered  in  literature  and  sci- 
ence. The  more  important  question  of 
how  many  "born  teachers"  there  are  in 
the  faculty  is  one  not  so  easily  ascer- 
tained since  the  number  of  capital  let- 
ters after  an  instructor's  name  gives 
little  indication  of  his  ability  as  an  in- 
structor. 

Lastly  the  matter  of  cost  is  often  a 
limiting  if  not  a  determining  factor  in 
the  problem.  In  this  connection  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  expense  of 
schooling  depends  more  upon  the  stand- 
ard of  living  among  the  students  than 
upon  the  price  of  tuition. 

We  have  attempted  here  nothing  more 
than  to  specify  some  of  the  points  that 
are  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
the  choice  of  a  school.  At  least  as  much 
time  and  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  selection  of  the  miniature  world  in 
which  the  boy  or  girl  is  to  spend  the 
formative  years  of  life  as  is  given  to 
the  choice  of  an  automobile  or  camera. 
Modern  psychologists,  however  they 
may  differ  on  other  points,  agree  as  to 
the  importance  attached  to  the  period 
of  adolescence.  This  is  the  time  when 
the  personality  crystallizes.  Later  influ- 
ences may  change  opinions  and  modify 
character,  but  will  never  be  able  to 
effect  a  radical  transformation  of  the 
self.  It  is  then  that  habits  are  formed, 
ideals  inspired  and  impulses  born.  It  is 
then,  if  ever,  that  the  religious  nature 
is  awakened  and  all  those  emotions 
which  lead  toward  the  higher  life  have 
their  first  inception.  There  is  only  one 
such  sunrise  in  any  one's  day  and  it 
must  not  be  missed. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  every 
school  many  lessons  are  learned  which 
are  not  in  the  curriculum  and  these  for 
good  or  ill  may  be  most  indelibly  im- 
prest upon  the  plastic  mind.  The  soul 
of  a  school,  the  genius  loci,  the  esprit 
de  corps,  is  something  very  real  and  su- 
premely important.  But  this  cannot  be 
put  into  print  or  picture  nor  can  it  be 
ascertained  by  a  look  at  the  plant. 
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Insurance 

Conducted  by 
W.  E.  UNDERWOOD 


FRATERNAL  INSURANCE  AND 
RESERVES 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  evident 
from  the  numerous  letters  I  am  just 
now  receiving  on  the  subject,  that  the 
views  I  have  recently  exprest  on  assess- 
ment life  insurance  have  interested  a 
number  of  persons.  Among  those  who 
have  written  me — some  seeking  informa- 
tion, other  requesting  advice,  and  yet 
others  challenging  my  statements  or  de- 
fending the  system — is  Mr.  P.  J.  Reilly 
of  Fargo,  North  Dakota,  who  tells  me 
he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Ancient 
Order  of  United  Workmen  for  thirty- 
four  years. 

Appealing  to  my  sense  of  justice  and 
admitting  the  correctness  of  many  of 
my  statements,  he  reminds  me  that 
"all  fraternal  insurance  societies  were 
founded  in  ignorance"  as  respects  prop- 
er insurance  methods.  He  would  have 
me  note  that  the  A.  O.  U.  W.  is  the 
pioneer  in  fraternal  insurance  and  the 
first  to  adopt  adequate  policy  reserves. 
He  tells  me  that  each  state  jurisdiction 
is  independent,  and  free  to  formulate 
its  own  system;  that  each  pays  its  own 
death  claims,  and  uses  such  rates  and 
actuarial  methods  as  its  members  elect. 

Commenting  on  a  comparison  made 
by  a  member  of  the  order,  who  is  also  a 
policyholder  in  the  Pacific  Mutual  Life 
(see  The  Independent  of  May  24,  1915), 
he  says: 

I  joined  the  order  about  the  same  time, 
thirty-four  years  ago,  ...  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  and  paid  $12  a  year  for  $2000 
of  insurance.  This  continued  for  twenty- 
four  years,  making  the  total  outlay  to  me 
$288,  which  you  will  admit  was  pretty 
cheap  insurance.  Of  course,  I  realized  that 
this  could  not  continue  and  that  eventually 
I  would  have  to  pay  more.  I  moved  to 
North  Dakota  during  the  year  1904,  and 
transferred  my  membership  to  that  juris- 
diction, and  in  that  year  North  Dakota 
changed  from  the  old  classified  methods  to 
a  level  rate.  I  was  then  forty-five  years 
old  and  adopted  that  rate,  which  has  cost 
me  annually  $53.46  for  $2000.  and  which 
has  a  cash  surrender  value  today  of  $.SS8. 
paid-up  certificate  for  $700,  or  extended 
insurance  for  ten  years.  I  consider  that  if 
I  were  to  drop  out  of  the  A.  O.  U.  W.  to- 
day with  a  paid-up  certificate  of  $700  after 
having  the  protection  of  $2000  for  thirty- 
four  years  with  an  actual  net  cost  of  $60 
I  would  feel  kindly  toward  the  institution 
that  had  protected  me  for  all  those  years. 

The  point,  as  I  take  it,  of  this  entirely 
reasonable  address  to  my  sense  of  fair 
play  is  that  certain  jurisdictions  of  the 
Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen  are 
now  operating  under  a  reserve  system 
and  that  in  discussing  assessmentism 
as  practised  by  that  order,  I  should  dif- 
ferentiate as  between  jurisdictions.  I 
heartily  concur  in  the  suggestion;  and 
it  is  convenient  to  observe  right  here 
that,  as  the  result  of  an  examination 
made  of  such  meager  data  as  are  im- 
mediately accessible  to  me,  the  jurisdic- 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Yeates  School 


Lancaster,  Pa. 

Sixty-first  year  opens  September,  1915 

A  Country  School  for  fifty  boys,  on  an 
estate  of  110  acres,  in  the  heart  of  the 
"Garden  County"  of  the  Unhed  States. 

Thorough  preparation  for  any  college. 

Physical  training  unsurpassed.  Swimming 
Pool,  Gymnasium,  Two  Athletic  Fields. 

A  new  building  ready  for  occupancy 
September  next,  inakes  possible  fifteen 
additional  pupils.  Application  for  reser- 
vations should  be  made  now. 

Catalogue  and  portfolio  on  application. 
Terms  $700  per  year.     No  extras. 

Address 

The    Headmaster,    Yeates  School 
Box  504,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  THE 
LIBERAL  MINISTRY 

including  special  courses  to  meet  the  growing 
demand  for  Parish  Assistants,  Sunday  School 
Directors,  Headworkers  of  Church  Settle- 
ments and  Club  Leaders.  Open  to  men  and 
women.  Modern,  undogmatic.  scholarly,  prac- 
tical. Liberal  scholarsliip  provisions,  includ- 
ing TWO  SUMMER  SESSIONS  at  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO.  Traveling 
fellowship  yielding  SSio.  RELIGIOUS  ED- 
UC.'\TION  and  SOCIAL  SERVICE  INSTI 
TUTES  during  the  SUMMER  QUARTER 
open  to  special  students  with  scliolarship  aid. 
Apply  to  P.   C.  SovTiiwoRTii,  President. 

MEADVILLE  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL, 
Meadville,   Pennsylvania. 


WILSON   COLLEGE 


For  Women 


Chambersburg,  Pa. 


Combines  the  high  standards  of  the  larger  colleges  for 
women  with  unusually  close  assotiaTion  be'.ween  faculty 
and  studen's.  Four  years'  course  leading  to  A.  >  .  dt-gree. 
Music  department,  including  pipe-organ,  hquivalent  of 
4  years  Higli  School  work  required  for  admission.  Student 
government  and  honor  s\  stem.  Beautiful  location  in  Cum- 
berland \'altey.  G>mnasium  and  outdoor  sports.  Boating 
stream.  E.xtensive  caFupus.  Certified  water  supply.  Terms 
moderate.  Address  ANNA  JANE  McKEAG. 
Pn.  D.,  LL..  JJ..  President,  B   x  120. 


The  Birmingham  School 

FOR  GIRLS      (Inc.)      Founded  1853 

"The  Mountain  School" 
Healthful,  invigorating  and  picturesque  location,  100  acres  of  park 
land.  Six  modern  home-like  buildings.  75  girls.  12  leachers  in 
residence.  Thoiough  college  preparation  ;  also  courses  for  girls 
not  going  to  college.  Music,  practical  domestic  science,  dancing, 
physical  work  in  gymnasium  and  athletic  field  under  a  trained 
director.      Illustrated  cataios/^ce. 


A.  R.  CRIER.  President 


Box  117*  BirmlDgham.  Pa. 


Mercersburg  Academy 

AIM  OF  THE  SCHOOXi— A  thorough  physical,  mental  and 

moral  training  for  college  entrance  or  business. 

SPIRIT  OF   SCHOOL— A  manly  tone  of  self-reliance  under 

Christian  masters  from  the  great  universities.     Personal  attention 

given  to  each  boy. 

LOCATION — In  thecountry,  on  the  western  slope  of  the  famous 

Cumberland  Valley,  one  oi  the  most  beautiful  and  healthful  spots 

of  America. 

EQUIPMENT— Modem    and  complete.      New    Gymnasium. 

\\  rite  for  catalO'^ue.     .Address  Box  136. 

William  Miinn  h  vine,  LL.D.,  Headmaster,  Mercersburg, Pa. 


RHODE  ISLAND 


IV/IOSCS    BROWN    SCHOOL 

upper  School — Thorough  preparation  for  college  and  techni- 
cal school.  Manual  Training.  Extensive  athletic  fields.  g>'nma- 
sium.  swimming  pool.     Moderate  rates. 

LoAver  Scriool — special  home  care  and   training  of  younger 
boys.     Graded  classes.     Outdoor  sports.     Catalog. 
Seth  K.  Gifford,  Ph.  D.,  Principal.  Providence,  R.  I. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Woodland  Road 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 

Forty-Seventh  Year 

Delightful  location  overlooking  the  city.  Col- 
legiate and  special  courses.  Degrees  given.  Ex- 
ceptional advantages  in  Social  Service,  Music 
and    Expression.      Atliletics. 

JOHN  CAREY  ACHESON.  LL.D..  Pre.ident 


BROWN  UNIVERSITY 

COURSES  IN  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

Training  of  Directors  of  Religious  Education.  Lay  Assist- 
ants of  Pastors  Teachers  of  the  Uibte,  and  other  Leaders  in 
Religious  W'urk. 

Cooperation  with  Religious  Organizations  of  the  City  and 
State  for  practical  training. 

Special  Two- Year  Course ;  Courses  for  regular,  graduate 
and  undergraduate  students.     For  information,  address 

Professor  Henry  Thatcher  Fowler,   Providence,  R.  I. 


VIRGINIA 


STUART  HALL 


Staunton,  Virg-inia. 
Formerly  V.rginia  Femae  In- 
■^vitute.  Founded  1843.  Diocesan  School  for  Girls,  in  the  Virginia 
Mountains.  General  and  Preparatory  Courses.  Music.  Art.  and 
Expression  Departments.  Entirely  new  equipment,  including 
pianos.  Gymnastics  and  field  sports. 
JAJSE  COLSTON  HOWARD. A.  B.  (Br)  n  Mawr),  Principal 


VIRGINIA  COLLEGE 

FOR  WOMEN       (JUNIOR)       ROANOKE,  VA. 

One  of  the  loading  Schools  in  the  South.  Modem 
buildings.  Extensive  campus.  Located  in  the  Valley 
of  Virginia,  fauied  for  health  and  beauty  of  scmiery. 

Elective, 
P  repara- 
t  o  r  y  and 
College 
C  0  urges. 
Music,  Art, 
Expression, 
Domes ti  c 
S  0  i  e  nee. 
Su  pervisod 
a  t  hie  tics. 
Studen  t  s 
from  32 
States.  For 
catalog  ad- 
dross 

MATTIE  P.  HARRIS,  President,  Roanoke.  Va. 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Harris  Boatwright,   Vice-Presdent 
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MAINE 


FOR  BOYS 

Location.  Rangeley  Lake  regfion ; 
dry,  bracing  air. 

Ideals.  Obedience  —  Manliness  — 
Thoroughness  —  Concenlrdtion — 
Achievenienl. 

Equipment,  30  acres  of  athle'ic 
fields  and  playgrounds,  three  ten- 
nis courts,  three  H  nies,  School 
House,  Gymnasium,  Manual  Train- 
ing Shop. 

Athletics.  Competent  coaching, 
football,  basketbrill.  track,  base- 
ball, West  Poir.t  setting-up  drill. 

Out-of-door  Life.  Snowshoeing. 
tobogganing,  camping  trits.  fisli- 
ing,  mountain  climbing,  swirTiniing. 
horseback  riding,  maple-sugar 
making. 

Scholarship,  Colleg-e  certificate 
privilege.  Business  course.  One 
teacher  to  six  boys.  Economy  of 
time  and  ethciency  in  work.  Every 
vacancy  filled  the  past  year. 

Private  Pullman .  Leaves  Boston 
for  the  school  on  opening  day  of 
each  term. 

Terms.  Seven  hundred  dollars 
(57001.  Summer  tutoring  School. 
Five  weeks. 

George  D.  Church,  M.A..  Headmaster. 
Farmington,  Maine 


HEBRON  ACADEMY 


40  acres. 


9  buildings. 


STURTEVANT  HOME— One  of  the  most  beautiful  resiliences 
for  girls  in  New  Hngl.Tnd.  ATWOOD  HALL — A  modern  liome 
for  bovs.  Exhilaraling  air.  Wholesome  lood.  Pure  sprinjjw. tier. 
College  prep.^rator\'.  '  eneral   courses  Domestic    science. 

Address  \Vm.  E.  Sargent,  l.itt.D.,  Prim., pal.   Hebkon,  Maine. 


CALIFORNIA 


CALIFORNIA,  Los  Angeles. 
CALIFORNIA  HOSPITAL 

School  for  Nurses.  Three  years  learning  profession  luithout  ex- 
pense in  California's  beautiful  city.  Medical,  Surgical.  Maternity, 
Eye  and  Ear  Departments.  Illustrated  booklet  free.  Write  Med- 
ical Director.  Also  a  few  young  men  admitted  to  a  two  years, 
course. 


Pacific  Theological  Seminary 

Open  to  qualitied  students  of  both  se.xes  and 
all  denominations.  Location  and  climate  vinex- 
celled.  Thorougli  instruction  and  practical  mod- 
ern training  for  the  ministry.  University  of 
California  courses  and   library   free. 

Opens  August   i6th,   191 5.     Address 

C.    S.    NASH,   President,    Berkeley,   California. 


CONNECTICUT 


The  Ely  School  for  Girls 


Ely    Court, 
Greenwich,    Conn. 


A  country  school.     One  hour  from  New  Yoik.     Cer- 
tificates to   Vassar  and  the  New   England  Colleges. 


Xtie  Gateway 

A.  School  for  Girls  of  all  ages 

Miss  ALICE  E.  REYNOLDS,  Principal 
St.  Ronan  Terrace  New  Haven.  Connecticut 


^  THE  SANFORD  SCHOOL 


Ridgewold,  Redding  Ridge,  Conn.  On  a  modern  3C0-acre 
farm.  Varied  life  out-of-cioors,  as  well  as  athletics.  In- 
dividual attention  under  experienced  teachers.  Careful 
preparation  for  life  as  well  as  for  all  colleges.  A  summer 
session.    D.  S.  Sanfokd,  A.M.,  Headmaster,  Box  B. 


THE  WHEELER  SCHOOL 

A  country  school   for  boys  and    girls,    offering'  college  certificate 
privileges    domestic  science  and  general  courses.     Modern  build- 
ings, athletic  fie'ds,  tennis  courts,  baseball  diamond.    Endowment 
permits  low  expense  of  $350  a  year.      Address 
KOYAL   A.   MOOKE,  A.N.,  JPrincipal,   North  Stoningtoa,  Conn. 


DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 


District  of  Columbia,  Washington. 

Chevy  Chase  Seminary  tv^shi^s^tos". 

beautiful  suburb.  Preparatory  and  finishing  courses.  Strong  depart- 
ments of  Music,  Art  and  Domestic  Si^ience.  Campus  of  eleven 
acres  and  provision  for  all  outdoor  sports.  Artesian  water.  Ca'a- 
logue  on  request.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  N.  Barker,  l^rincipals. 


ILLINOIS 


HOME-MAKING,    THE    NEW    PROFESSION" 

Is  a  100-page  illustrated  hand-book;  it's  FREE.  Cookery,  diet, 
health,  children ;  home-study  Domestic  Science  courses.  For 
home-making  and  well-paid  positions. 

American  School  of  Home  Economics,  529  West  69th  St.  Chicago,  111. 


WESTERN 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Designated  as  "Honor  School"  by  the  War  Department, 

the  highest  rating  given.    Prepares  boys  for  CoUege  or  Busi; 
ness.  ^\'ork  accepted  by  Colleges  and  Universities.    Fire- 
proof Barracks.     Supervised  athletics,     Swimminij 
pool  20  x60.     Tuition  fSOO.     For  a  copy  of 
catalogue  adiiress 
COL.  A.  M.  JACKSON.  A.  M. 

Superintendent 
Box  99,  Alton,  111. 


GIrton  School   ^^x. 

Winnetka,  111.     Ctiicago's  Oldest  Suburb 

Select  boarding  and  day  school  situated  in  a  beautiful  20  acre 
park.  College  preparatory.  General  and  Finishing  Courses. 
Music,  Art,  Elocution,  Domestic  Science,  Household  Sani- 
tation, and  Physical  Training.  Certificate  admits  to  Smith, 
\'assar  and  Wellesley.  Special  preparation  for  Bryn  Mawr. 
Social  life  of  the  home  refined  and  attractive. 
Catalogue  oq  application. 

Francis  King  Cooke,  Principal,  Box  SO 


MOISJTICELLO     SEIVIIISIARV 

For  Girls  and 
Young  Wom- 
en. Rated  a 
Junior  College 
oj  Class  "A" 
by  University 
of  Ilhnois.  Do- 
mesticScience, 

Music,  Art.  Certificate  privileges.  Gymnasium,  tennis,  archery, 
baseball,  hockey.  Modern  buildings  and  equipment.  78th  year 
opens  mid-September.      Tito  exhibits  at  Panama- Pact /ic  hxpo- 

sition.    Catalog.  Miss  Martina  C.  EricksoD,  Prin.,  Godfrey,  111- 


Frances    Shimer    School 

(Of  the  University  of  Chicago) 

A  Home  School  for  Girls  and  Young  Women.  Junior  College 
two  years  with  diploma.  Advanced  standing  at  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. Four  years  academic  work.  Separate  building  for  1st 
and  2nd  year  academic  students.  Certificate  privileges.  Home 
Economics  with  Diploma.  Music,  Art.  Expression,  and  Secre- 
t,arial  courses.  8  modern  brick  buildings.  35  acres.  Golf,  tennis, 
gym.  127  miles  from  Chicago.  Pupils  from  12  states.  Founded 
1853.     Opens  Sept    15th.      Rate,  $400. 

Chicago  Dice.  Fine  Arts  BIdg.,  410  S.  Mich.  Ave.,  Mondays,  August 
Rev.  WILLIAM  P.  McKEE.  Dean.  Box  623.  Mt.  Carroll.  III. 

Illinois  Woman's  College 

A  STANDARD  COLLEGL  GRANTS  DEGREES 

Scientific  and  classical  courses  leading  to  B.  A. 
degree.  College  of  Music  grants  B.  M.  degree. 
School  of  Home  Economics  grants  B.  S.  degree. 
Also  certificate  courses.  Strong  academy  course. 
School  of  Fine  Arts.  School  of  Expression.  Ex- 
penses reasonable.  Catalog.  Address 
WOMAN'S  COLLEGE,  Box  37.  Jacksonville,  Illinois 

NEW  JERSEY 

T^i         T~i  •       .  C    L       1     An  efficient  school  at  mod- 

1  he    nenningtOn  DcnOOi    eratecost.     75  minutes  from 


N.  Y.,  50  from  Phila.     Prepares  for  College,  Technical  Schools  or 
Business.      Gymnasium.       Strong  faculty.       Swimming  pool,  all 
athletics.     Junior  school  with  home  care  for  boys  9  to  13. 
Fkank  MacDANIEL,  D.  D.    "--'■ 
New  jersey,  Pennington. 


Headmaster.  Box  i 


AGENCIES 


The  TEACHEB5  EXCHANGE 

of  Bo/roy         ^^^i2oBorin-ajffT. 
RECOMMENDS   TEACHERS.  TUTOR.5  AND  SCHOOL* 

Albany  Teachers'  Agency 

has  good  positions  for  good  teachers  with  good 
records.  Harlan  P.  French,  Pres. ;  Vincent  B. 
Fisk,  Sec.  8i    Chapel  St.,  Alban>,  N.    Y. 


Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies 

Boston         New  York        Washington        Chicago 
Denver        Portland        Berkeley         Los  Angeles 


tion  of  North  Dakota  seems  to  be  in 
sounder  shape  from  a  life  insurance 
viewpoint  than  that  of  any  other  in  the 
order. 

My  correspondent  has  been  fortunate, 
as  he  probably  realizes.  He  had  his  pro- 
tection for  years  at  less  than  its  value, 
for  example,  and  he  secured  a  reforma- 
tion of  his  contract  before  it  w^as  too 
late.  But  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of 
his  brethren  in  other  jurisdictions  who 
remain  unredeemed,  if  such  statistics 
as  I  can  readily  consult  are  to  be  relied 
on.  I  find  in  the  "Consolidated  Chart," 
issued  annually  by  the  Fraternal  Mon- 
itor, A.  O.  U.  W.  figures  from  thirteen 
jurisdictions  only,  to  wit:  Arkansas, 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Massachusetts, 
Minnesota,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  South 
Dakota  and  Washington.  Six  of  these 
are  credited  with  reserve  accumula- 
tions; seven  seem  to  possess  none.  Ex- 
cepting those  of  North  Dakota  and 
Washington,  all  of  these  reserves  are  of 
insignificant  proportions,  both  as  to 
themselves  and  as  compared  with  the  in- 
surance in  force.  I  find  that  the  North 
Dakota  reserve  amounts  to  $98.47  for 
every  $1000  of  outstanding  insurance; 
that  of  Washington  at  $43.66;  New  Jer- 
sey, $27.81;  Massachusetts,  $3.69;  Min- 
nesota, $2.56;  and  Nebraska,  30  cents. 
The  jurisdictions  of  Arkansas,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  New  York,  Oklahoma 
and  South  Dakota,  with  an  aggregate 
of  $115,365,294  of  insurance  in  force, 
seem  to  have  no  reserve  accumulations 
at  all.  The  total  insurance  for  the  thir- 
teen jurisdictions  is  $285,522,187,  a  part 
of  which  is  supported  by  $1,902,794  of 
reserves — or  about  $6.66  per  $1000. 

Contrast  this  condition  of  affairs  with 
that  of  the  old  line  companies  as  found 
in  the  1915  report  (just  at  hand)  of 
the  Insurance  Department  of  Connecti- 
cut, where  it  is  shown  that  the  total  in- 
surance in  force  in  the  companies  re- 
porting to  that  department  is  $18,119,- 
633,362,  against  which  there  is  a  re- 
serve of  $3,817,768,045,  an  average  of 
$210.69  per  $1000. 

I  am  not  arguing  against  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  the  North  Dakota  A.  O.  U. 
W.  reserve.  Its  actuary  certifies  to  its 
sufficiency,  and  that  is  acceptable  to 
me;  but  measuring  the  other  jurisdic- 
tions by  that  standard,  we  are  bound  to 
conclude  that  they  are  lamentably  de- 
ficient. An  examination  of  the  figures 
cited  induces  the  inference  that  in  the 
jurisdictions  which  have  adopted  the 
level  premium  (reserve)  method,  the 
great,  vast  mass  of  the  insurance  in 
force  continues  under  the  old  system. 
Observe  Nebraska,  with  $68,912,000  of 
outstanding  insurance  and  a  total  ac- 
cumulated reserve  of  but  $21,147.  Nec- 
essarily, but  a  very  trifling  amount  of 
that  business  is  on  the  level  premium 
plan.  If  the  Nebraska  reserve  is  in 
amount  to  the  particular  certificates  it 
protects  precisely  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  those  of  North  Dakota,  then  we 
find  that  only  $215,000  of  the  Nebras- 
ka business  carries  reserves,  while  some 
$68,700,000  is  in  the  air,  so  to  say. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  but  necessary  to 
observe  that  there  is  no  division  what- 
ever between  my  correspondent  and  me 
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RHODE  ISLAND 


Rhode   Island,   Providence,  313    Hope   St. 

The  Misses  Bronson's  School 

A    home    school    for    ten    girls    under    sixteen    at 
time   of   entrance.      Circular. 


VIRGINIA 

Mary  Baldwin  Seminary  ^VtJnXn.'^vl'" 

Term  begrins  Sept.  9th,  1915.  Located  in  the  Shenandoah  VrJley 
of  Virginia.  Unsurpassed  climate.  Modem  appointments. 
Students  the  past  session  fiom  "^^  States.  Terms  moderate.  Pupils 
enter  anj'  time.     Send  for  catalogue. 

Miss  E.  C.  "WEIMAR.  Principal 


WISCONSIN 


St.  John's  Military  Academy 

The  School  has  a  national  reputation  for 
the  high  characier  of  its  scholastic  work, 
the  excellence  of  ils  military  instruction 
and  the  perfection  of  its  physical  train- 
ing.    Write  for  catalog. 


Rated  an 
*'Honor"  School 
by  U.  S.  Govt. 
Address  Box  10,  Dela- 
6eld,  Wauke-ha  Co.,  Wis. 


NORTHWESTERN  N^^Lfej^i, 

New  fireproof  home  on  shores  of  Lake  Geneva.    Modem  sani- 
tation, ventilation,  heating,  lighting.       High  scholastic  stand- 
ards ;  certificate  privileges.     Outdoor  life  emphasized.     Fixed 
charge  covering  board,  tuition,  uniforms,  pocket  money. 
Address  COL.  R.  P.  DAVIDSON     Supt..  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 


CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
\X7RITING  THE  PHOTOPLAY  ^^ 

'  •  A  practical  course  of  twenty  lessons  in  the 
technique  of  t'te  pfiotoplay,  tiugbt  by  Arthur  Leeds.  Editor, 
Thb  Photoplay  Author.      Qby^a^e  catalogue  free. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Blr.Le^  Department  103,  Springfield,  Mass. 


The  School 

How  can  parents  or  guard- 
ians select  from  out  of  all  the 
hundreds  of  schools  the  school 
that  fits  the  boy  or  girl  ? 

In  the  first  place  read  the  ad- 
vertisements in  this  and  other 
issues  of  The  Independent. 
Send  for  the  catalogues  of  those 
schools  that  seem  to  fit  your 
needs.  Use  The  Independent's 
Education  Service,  as  a  time- 
saver  and  short-cut  in  securing 
full  and  complete  information. 

See  Page  477 


over  reserves.  We  both  insist  that  they 
are  essential  to  the  safety  and  the  prac- 
tical fulfilment  of  the  life  insurance 
contract. 


Mrs.  M.  A.  R..  Valedo.  Kan.— The  Home- 
steaders is  a  comparatively  small  fraternal 
insurance  order  on  the  assessment  plan,  a 
form  of  life  insurance  that  is  undesirable. 
The  Central  Life  is  a  mutual  old  line  com- 
pan.v.  small  but  sound,  cost  of  getting  busi- 
ness too  high.  It  issues  deferred  dividend 
policies  only — a  plan  I  cannot  recommend. 

R.  A.  F..  New  Yoi-k.— Cannot  unquali- 
fiedly recommend  the  company  in  the  con- 
nection you  mention.  It  is  financially  sound 
and  will.  I  believe,  eventually  become  a 
good  average  company  for  policyholders, 
but  it  is  handicapped  by  an  unfortunate 
past.  An  agent  has  plenty  of  work  in  sell- 
ing insurance  for  a  company  with  a  good 
record.  He  cannot  afford  the  time  required 
to  defend   a  poor  one. 

Miss  C.  C.  R..  Tannersville,  N.  T.— The 
company  mentioned  is  financially  sound 
and  its  policies  are  fully  protected  by  prop- 
er reserves.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
single  advantage  you  cite  and  like  will  be 
neutralized  within  a  comparatively  short 
period,  and  that  the  net  cost  to  you  will 
eventually  exceed  that  in  many  other  com- 
panies. However,  the  insurance  offered  is 
of  standard  quality. 

J.  R.  McC.  Fairmount.  Ind. — A  com- 
paratively young  company  with  a  large 
capital,  fully  solvent  and  a  good  surplus. 
It  writes  non-participating  policies  only. 
The  management  is  of  average  ability,  con- 
tent to  do  a  moderate  business  which  is 
conducted  with  conservatism  and  care.  Such 
business  as  is  transacted  outside  the  United 
States  must,  necessarily,  conform  with  the 
legal  requirements  of  its  home  state  and  of 
such  other  states  as  permit  it  to  operate 
within  their  jurisdiction. 

A.  H.  C,  Marathon.  N.  Y.— The  two 
companies  you  name  are  among  the  best  in 
the  land.  It  is  impossible  to  make  predic- 
tions respecting  futtire  dividends,  but  com- 
panies of  the  class  cited  may  be  relied  upon 
to  pay  all  they  can.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
participating  and  non-participating  com- 
panies :  one  is  well  managed  and  the  other 
is  not.  There  is  little  difference,  measured 
by  growth,  between  the  skillfully  managed 
of  either  class.  In  the  state  of  New  York 
a  company  may  write  only  participating  or 
non-participating — not  both. 

W.  W.  C.  6917  Bennett  Ave..  Chicago. 
111. — The  form  of  policy,  description  of 
which  you  enclose,  is  ideal,  for  it  devotes 
every  doUar  the  policyholder  invests  as  pre- 
mium to  building  up  the  estate  created  in 
becoming  insured.  Its  main  feature  consists 
in  augmenting  the  reserve  by  leaving  the 
dividends  and  their  interest  earnings  to 
accumulate.  In  this  way  a  Whole  Life  pol- 
icy may  be  paid  up  for  its  face  long  before 
the  tabular  "expectation"  is  reached :  the 
stipulated  number  of  payments  under  a 
Limited-Payment  policy  may  be  reduced ; 
and.  in  time,  either  of  these  forms  may  be 
transformed  into  a  cash  endowment.  The 
company  offering  the  policy  is  first  class, 
over  sixty  years  old.  in  splendid  financial 
condition  and  managed  with  great  ability. 

M.  H.,  Canon  City.  Col. — Your  question 
uncovers  a  legal  point  as  novel  in  life  in- 
surance as  is  the  cause  of  its  origin.  While 
I  cannot  speak  with  authority,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  no  court  in  the  United  States 
would  sustain  a  life  insurance  company  in 
its  effort  to  avoid  payment  for  losses  in- 
curred thru  the  destruction  of  the  "Lusi- 
tania."  The  policyholders  on  that  vessel  had 
violated  none  of  the  conditions  of  their  con- 
tracts, they  were  non-combatants  exerciz- 
ing only  their  undisputed  rights  in  travel- 
ing on  a  peaceful  merchantman.  In  doing 
this,  they  did  not  require  permits  from 
their  insurers.  They  properly  presumed  that 
they  were  protected  against  the  perils  of 
belligerents  by  the  provisions  of  interna- 
tional law  and  the  usages  of  modern  war- 
fare. I  cannot  cite  any  cases  similar  to  this, 
nor  do  I  think  any  other  such  have  ever 
occurred. 


DR.  CHARLES  A.  EASTMAN 

(OHIYESA) 

Author  of  '^Indian  Boyhood,"  etc..  announces  his  SCHOOL  OF 
THE  WOODS,  the  Unique  Summer  Camp  for  Girls,  on  Granite 
Lake,  near  Keene.  New  Hamoshire.  Mudern  house  with  sanitarj* 
plumbing;  three  open  fire  places;  out  door  s.eeping;  resident 
physician.  All  land  and  water  sports  under  expert  supervision 
Rest  and  exercise  prescribed  to  fit  individual  needs.  Authentic 
INDIAN  woodcraft  and  nature  lore,  games,  dances  trailing,  sign 
language,  artistic  handicrafts,  ceremonies,  and  pageantry.  Unusml 
opportunities  in  music.  For  a  summer  rich  in  novel  experiences 
and  the  pure  poetry  of  living,  come  to 

"OAHE,"  The  Hill  of  the  Vision! 

Number  limi'ed.  Write  for  illustrated  leaflet.  Mrs.  Elaine 
i.oodaie  Eastman,  Amherst,  Mass.  After  June  18,  Munsonville. 
N.  H. 

SIMMER  CAMP  ,;,:.■ -,^--;  o^p^o^tr^Ltu: 

tauqua  Assembly.  Little  cliildren,  young  women, 
lamilies.  Conducted  by  The  Scliool  of  Mother- 
craft,  330  West  End  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Ad- 
dress  after   June    u,    Dewittville,   N.    Y. 

CAMP  CHAMPLAIN 

An  Ideal  Summer  Camp  for  Boys  on  Lake  Cbamplain. 
Twenty-second  year.  Every  convenience  for  safety  and 
comfort.  Waterproof  trnts  with  floors.  All  land  and 
water  sports.  Leaders  caretuUy  chosen  college  men.  Best 
of  food.  Camp  physician.  No  mosquitoes  or  malaria. 
Long-distance  phone.  Number  limited.  Booklet  upon 
aiiplication.  Address  Wm.  H.Brown,  270  W.  72d  St..  N .  Y. 

REAL  ESTATE 


Private   Cottage   at  Chautauqua 

For  Rent — A  beautiful  home,  re- 
modelled this  season,  furnished  and 
redecorated,  located  in  one  of  the 
most  attractive  and  quiet  residential 
sections  of  Chautauqua,  with  un- 
usually large  yard  planted  with 
shrubs  and  flowers.  Cottage  has  nine 
rooms  and  two  bathrooms,  stationary 
wash  stands  and  gas  stoves  in  bed- 
rooms, gas  range  and  electric  light. 
Verandas  first  and  second  floors. 
Rent  from  early  June  to  October. 
Address  Mrs.  Frank  Chapin  Bray, 
Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 


SMALL  FARM    FOR    SALE 

5  acres  of  land,  7  room  bungalow,  barn,  chicken  house,  on 
trolley,  3  miles  from  Bridgeton.      $2250.00. 

ALBERT  R.  McALUSTER    BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

APARTMENTS  TO  LET— 124  Oxford  Street. 
Cambridge.  5  and  6  sunny  rooms,  all  modern  con- 
veniences, within  easy  walking  distance  of  Harvard  Square. 
Apply  to  Robert  H.  Magwood,  344  Tremont  Building, 
Boston,   Mass. 

NOTICE 
THE  SECUmTY  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 
MINNEAPOLIS  located  at  Minneapolis,  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  is  closing  its  affairs.  All 
note  holders  and  other  creditors  of  the  association 
are  therefore  hereby  notified  to  present  the  notes 
and    other    claims    for    payment. 

F.   A.  CHAMBERLAIN,   President 
Dated  May  4,  1915,  at  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
Louis    K.     Hull.    Attorney,    for    The    Security    Na- 
tional   Bank    of    Minneapolis. 


For  36  years  we  have  been  paying  our  custom' 
I  ers  tlie  highest  returns  consistent  with  con' 
servative  methods.  First  mortgage  loans  o^ 
$200  and  up  which  we  can  recommend  alter  the 
most  thorough  personal  in"estigation.  Please 
ask  ior  Loan  List  No.  71U.  $25  Certificates 
of  Deposit  also  for  saving  investors. 


(SS^ 


PERKINS  X.   CO .  Law r ert Ge  Kans 


First  Mortgages  on  Oregon 

Washington  &  Idaho  Farms  conservatively  worth  three 
limes  the  amount  loaned  will  net  you  6%.    Write  for  list. 

ipo^rpaux  iiortgane  OIo.  ^oSfl" 


OREGON 


To  Rent  or  Sell  your  Real 
Estate,  to  get  boys  and  girls 
for  your  Camping  Peu-ty,  to 
complete  your  Touring  Party, 
use  the  advertising  columns  of 
The  Independent. 


THE  MOVING  WORLD 

A    KEVIEW    OF    NE\Y  AND 
I  MP  O  KT A  NT    MOTION     PICTURES 


AMERICAN     ANIMAL     PICTURES 

Edward  A.  Salisbury,  who  owns  a 
thousand  acre  ranch  in  the  far  West 
where  the  wild  animal  life  of  America 
has  suffered  comparatively  little  from 
the  professional  hunter,  has  succeeded 
in  taking  over  twelve  thousand  feet  of 
pictures  which  constitute  the  most  com- 
plete kinematographic  course  of  Ameri- 
can natural  history  yet  made.  In  this 
work  he  has  had  the  cooperation  of  the 
United  States  Biological  Survey  and 
was  given  free  access  to  all  the  great 
federal  game  reserves.  These  pictures 
not  only  give  a  charmingly  intimate 
view  of  wild  animal  life  but  they  show 
the  enlightened  policy  of  conservation 
on  the  part  of  Uncle  Sam. 

Mr.  Salisbury  shows  the  rich  and 
striking  variety  of  game  fish  in  the 
waters  of  California  and  portrays  in 
detail  the  work  of  the  hatcheries.  The 
artificial  fertilization  of  the  spawn  nf 
such  game  fish  as  the  rainbow  trout 
and   the   steel-head  trout  is  shown  at 


timacies,  the  building  of  their  nests 
and  care  of  their  eggs,  the  hatching  of 
the  young  and  their  growth  under  the 
watchful  eyes  of  the  mother  bird.  The 
origin  of  the  ancient  superstition  of  the 
pelican  feeding  its  young  by  tearing  its 
own  breast  is  demonstrated  by  the  cam- 
era, which  shows  that  the  young  peli- 
cans dive  down  deep  into  the  craws  of 
their  mother  in  their  greed  for  food. 

The  scenes  showing  the  hunting  of 
the  mountain  lions  and  the  lynx  and 
various  species  of  bear  look  well  on  the 
screen  because  the  author  has  avoided 
all  wounding  or  killing  of  animals  and 
devoted  his  whole  energies  to  recording 
their  traits  and  characteristics. 

MORALS  THRU  THE  MOVIES 

A  series  of  films  designed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  impressing  upon  girls  the  im- 
portance of  strict  conformity  vidth  the 
moral  code  and  the  conventions  is  being 
brought  out  under  the  title  of  "Who 
Pays?"  One  of  them  illustrates  the  dan- 


very  close  range.  After  enabling  us  to  gers  of  disregarding  chaperonage.  An- 
watch  the  life  of  the  fish 
from  the  egg  until  it  is 
large  enough  to  be  distrib- 
uted in  the  waters  of  the 
state,  the  author  delights 
the  heart  of  the  sportsman 
and  the  lover  of  the  beauti- 
ful in  nature  by  showing 
picturesque  trout  streams 
and  the  angler's  skill. 

On  those  islands  along 
the  Pacific  coast  where  mil- 
lions of  migratory  birds 
pass  and  repass  every  year. 
Mr.  Salisbury  has  managed 
to  -catch  practically  every 
detail  of  their  domestic  in- 


BABY   COUGARS   WHO   HAVE   CUT   THEIR   TEETH 
From  Salisbury's  Wild  Life  Pictures 


other  deals  with  race  suicide,  showing 
how  "The  Pursuit  of  Pleasure"  may 
lead  a  woman  to  neglect  her  natural 
duties.  The  lesson  is  the  old  one  of  she 
who  will  not  when  she  may,  cannot 
when  she  will.  But  we  fear  that  some 
sharpsighted  girls  vdll  extract  another 
moral  from  it,  that  a  father  who  does 
not  let  his  daughter  dance  is  to  blame 
for  her  wanting  to  dance  too  much  later 
in  life. 

The  films  bring  out  clearly  the  point 
that  "who  pays"  for  any  deviation  from 
the  path  of  propriety  is  not  the  one 
most  to  blame,  but  that  the  disastrous 
consequences  spread  widely.  The  scenes 
are  presented  in  such  an  inoffensive 
manner  that  no  one  would  take  excep- 
tion to  them  except  those  who  regard 
the  depiction  of  such  themes  as  intrin- 
sically improper.  (Balboa  films.  Pathc.) 


THE  INDUSTRIOUS  WORM 

The  manufacture  of  cellulose  silk  has 
not  yet  gone  so  far  that  we  can  dis- 
pense with  the  services  of  the  humble 
silkworm.  But  the  efforts  to 
introduce  sericulture  into 
this  country  have  not  been 
successful  and  not  many 
children,  or  grown  people 
for  that  matter,  have  any 
clear  idea  of  how  silk  is 
produced.  For  that  reason 
the  new  release  on  The  Life 
History  of  the  Silkworm  is 
a  welcome  addition  to  the 
list  of  educational  films.  On 
a  mulberry  leaf  ten  feet 
long  it  is  easy  to  follow 
each  step  in  the  series  of 
marvelous  transformations. 
(Edison,    Orange,   N.   J.) 


In   this   group 
respective  ancestors 
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THE   PILGRIMS  ON  THE  MAYFLOWER 
of   the   Independents    from    Scrooby,   photographed   shortly    before    they    landed   on    Plymouth    Rock,    our    readere    may    pick    out    their 
tors.  The  drama  of  "The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,"  as  filmed  by  Edison,  follows  in  part  Longfellow's    "Courtship   of   Miles    Standish 
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INDEPENDENT     OPINIONS 

Most  of  the  letters  we  receive  in  re- 
gard to  the  attitude  of  the  President  in 
this  crisis  express  the  hope  that  he  will 
not  take  such  action  as  will  involve  the 
country  in  war. 

Some  say,  what  an  o;)i)()rtuiiit.v  our 
President  missed  when  the  ai'mi(>s  <)f  <Jei- 
many  brought  desolation  and  wo  to  little 
Belgium,  what  an  opjjortunity  to  utter  a 
nuignificent  and  streniu)us  protest  in  the 
name  of  humanity  against  the  unspeakable 
outrjige.  And  what,  gentle  reader,  would 
have  been  gained,  may  we  ask,  by  such  a 
procedure,  what  indeed  but  to  add  fuel  to 
that  flame  which  already  threatens  to  en- 
circle the  world?  How  much  more  has 
America  accom|)lished  in  that  name  of  hu- 
manity, invoked  in  wisdom  and  not  in 
folly,  by  her  cpiick  and  generous  response 
to  Belgium's  deei)est  needs?  Is  this  not  of 
more  real  value  than  to  congratulate  our- 
selves on  the  splendor  of  an  empty  protest? 
It  is  well  indeed  for  our  dear  land  in  these 
days  of  serious  danger  that  our  ship  of 
state  is  guided  by  a  co(d  head  and  a  steady 
arm.  James  W.  Johnson 

Spuijten  Duijril 

1  believe  that  our  President  will  never, 
personally,  advise  any  hostile  demonstra- 
tions, either  toward  (Jermany  or  Mexico. 
The  aftermath  of  this  vast  Euroi)ean  holo- 
caust will  be  nuu-e  exacting  in  the  needs, 
necessities  and  troubles  of  every  individual 
in  any  nation,  than  all  the  present  i-egretta- 
ble  and  strenuous  conditions.  America,  un- 
fettered by  war  operations,  will  gradually 
evolve  into  a  position  of  gigantic  Samari- 
tanism,  with  capital  and  necessaries  and 
food  products,  raw  or  manufactured,  for 
all.  James  Euwakds 

.sV/«.  Francisco 


When  Mrs.  Corra  Harris  on  her  re- 
turn to  Georgia  from  the  seat  of  war 
in  France  wrote  to  The  Independent  of 
May  3  "From  the  Peace  Zone  in  the 
Valley,"  she  probably  did  not  expect 
this  expression  of  her  relief  at  the 
change  of  scene  to  be  subjected  to  such 
rigid  criticism  from  a  geological  and 
botanical  standpoint  as  the  following: 

"Men   make  war.   but   they   caniu)t   make 
peace,"  she  says.   "IVace  is."   Further  slu- 


says,  "All  things  work  together  for  good- 
ness and  peace,  except  greed  and  ambition, 
of  wliicii  all  the  work]  is  guiltless  except 
num." 

Her  idea  tliat  all  nature  is  at  peace 
couldn't  well  be  further  from  the  truth. 
War  is  the  law  of  all  nature.  Take  the  sea. 
A  few  subnmrines  threaten  lives  and  prr)p- 
erty.  but  in  evei'y  river,  lake,  sea  and  ocean 
literally  countless  millions  of  devil-tisli, 
swordfish,  archerfish.  boarfish.  cutlasstish, 
sawfish,  spearfish  and  sharks  every  minute 
are  in  deadly  warfare,  eating  and  being 
eaten. 

Conditions  oti  land  are  worse.  Even  the 
birds  are  hostile  to  each  other  and  to  lower 
forms  of  life.  Tlie  wiiole  animal  world  is 
engaged  in  frightful  war.  Lions,  tigers, 
wolves,  hyenas,  jackals,  crows,  vultures — 
do  these  names  suggest  peace?  Do  not  they 
light  for  the  same  reasons  that  men  fight, 
viz.,  to  get  food,  for  places  to  live  and  to 
protect  their  females  and  children?  Ye.s, 
and  some  out  of  pure  cussedness.  Are  all 
meetings  in  the  jungle  peace  congresses? 

Even  in  the  vegetable  world  war  is  the 
rule.  Weeds  are  constantly  trying  to  choke 
out  useful  plants.  Wonder  if  Mrs.  Harris 
ever  had  a  garden  or.  if  she  bad,  wondev 
if  she  witnessed  no  war  between  pusley, 
blue  grass  and  milkweed,  say.  on  the  one 
side,  and  radishes,  onions  and  sweet  corn 
on  the  other  side.  Wonder  if  she  ever  saw 
a  field  of  wheat  fighting  a  draw  battle 
with  Canada  thistles.  Wonder  if  she  ever 
saw  a  conflict  between  dandelions  and  grass 
in  the  lawn.  Yet  she  gets  off  such  a  remark 
as  "All  the  earth  is  guiltless  except  man." 

"We  reap  the  grass."  she  says,  "and  cut 
the  trees,  but  they  rise  again.  Flesh  is  the 
one  transient  thing."  P.ut  it  is  not  the  s;une 
grass  that  rises  again.  The  human  race 
continues  the  .'^ame  as  plant  life,  not  by  the 
re-birth  of  the  same  individuals,  but  by 
descendants.  Men  who  live  now  are  grand- 
children of  former  men.  so  trees  are  grand- 
treeren  of  former   trees. 

J.   Eugene   Barry 

Decatur,  Illinois 

How  Mrs.  Harris  would  reply  to  this 
we  would  not  venture  to  surmise,  but 
we  will  content  ourselves  by  quoting 
good  old  Dr.  Watts: 

Let  dogs   delight   to   bark   and  bite, 

,  For   'tis  their  nature   to. 
r>et  wolves   and   lions  growl   and  fight, 

For  (iod  hath  made  them  so. 
But,   children,   you   should   never   let 

Your   angry    passions   rise ; 
Y'our  little   hands  were  never  made 

To  tear  each  other's  eyes. 


In  discussing  "The  Revival  of  the 
Pamphlet"  in  our  issue  of  May  17,  we 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  this 
country  it  was  more  customary  for 
those  who  wish  to  influence  public  opin- 
ion in  behalf  of  some  cause  or  people 
to  found  a  special  periodical  for  that 
purpose  instead  of  making  use  of 
pamphlets.  As  examples  of  this  tenden- 
cy in  American  literature  we  specified 
The  Fatherland,  Free  Poland  and  The 
Day  as  representing  respectively  the 
interests  of  the  Germans,  the  Poles  and 
the  Jews  in  this  country.  In  mentioning 
The  Day  in  this  connection  we  had  no 
thought  of  implying  that  this  news- 
paper was  an  advocate  of  either  Ger- 
many or  the  Allied  Powers.  The  Day 
was  incorporated  three  months  before 
the  war  broke  out  for  the  purpose  of 
becoming  "a  constructive  force  in 
American  Jewry  in  the  greatest  Jewish 
center  in  the  world."  It  has  maintained 
a  neutral  attitude  in  regard  to  the  war 
and  at  the  same  time  has  done  a  public 
service  in  calling  attention  to  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  Jews  in  the  territory  de- 
vastated by  the  contending  armies  in 
eastern  Europe. 
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Oneyearago,theV-type 
principle  as  applied  to 
automobile  engines 
was  practically  un- 
known in  America. 
flToday  it  is  the  dom- 
inating influence  in 
motor  car  develop- 
ment. ^Announce- 
ments already  made 
and  to  be  made  indi- 
cate how^  profoundly 
the  future  course  of 
the  industry  has  been 
affected  by  the  Cadil- 
lac V-type  "Eight." 
^In  eagerness  of  de- 
mand, the  Cadillac 
Company  has  never 
experienced  anything 
like  the  existing  condi- 
tions. ^More  than 
12,000  Eight -Cylinder 
Cadillacs  have  been  de- 
livered and  orders  are 
in  hand  from  dealers 
for  practically  as  many 
more. 


Ch 
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TRIBUTE    TO 
INITIATIVE 


'T^HE  measure  of  a  man's  success  is  the  influence  which  he  exerts  upon  other  men. 
■*■  flit  is  not  merely  in  what  he  says,  or  thinks,  or  even  in  what  he  does,  flit 
is  determined  by  the  extent  to  which  he  moulds  and  models  other  men  to  his  way 
of  speaking  and  thinking  and  doing.  flWhen  the  public  mind  or  conscience  be- 
gins to  pattern  itself  after  the  mind  and  conscience  of  an  individual — that  individual 
has  begun  to  taste  of  true  greatness,  flAnd  in  a  different,  and  perhaps  in  a  lesser 
sense,  that  which  is  true  of  the  individual,  is  true  of  the  business  institution.  flThe 
success  of  a  business  institution  is  in  proportion  to  the  influence  which  it  exerts  upon 
the  industry  of  which  it  is  a  part.  flWhen  a  great  industry  begins  to  shape  its  poli- 
cies, its  principles  and  its  product  after  the  pattern  set  by  a  single  business  institution 
^that  one  institution  has  become  vastly  more  than  a  mere  money-making  machine. 
flit  has  developed  into  a  creative  and  a  compelling  force.  flThe  great  man  does  not 
merely  bring  other  men  to  his  way  of  thinking.  flHe  induces  them  to  translate  those 
thoughts  into  deeds  and  into  conduct.  flHe  causes  them  to  abate  and  set  aside  their 
own  judgment  and  to  substitute  his  clearer,  better  judgment.  flHe  persuades  them 
to  throw  away  something  of  their  own  and  to  substitute  something  of  his  which  is 
better.  flThe  greatest  of  all  victories  is  that  bloodless  triumph  which  comes  of  self 
conquest — the  subjugation  of  self  to  that  which  is  right  and  good.  flAnd  its  finest 
fruit  is  the  peaceful  conquest  of  other  hearts  and  other  minds,  fl Again,  in  a  different 
and  maybe  in  a  lesser  sense,  this  is  true  of  business  institutions.  flThey  have  begun 
to  taste  of  true  success  only  when  they  have  induced  a  great  industry  to  abate,  to 
abandon,  to  throw  away,  to  substitute,  to  conform.  flConsider  what  it  means  to 
conquer  in  turn,  by  the  silent  force  of  example,  the  intellect  of  the  draftsman,  the 
designer,  the  engineer,  the  executive,  the  directing  boards  of  other  great  institutions. 
flConsider  the  dead  weight  of  opposition  which  must  be  overcomein  an  organization 
before  it  can  persuade  itself  to  follow  the  example  of  another.  flConfronted  with 
such  a  problem  in  his  affairs,  the  mind  of  the  manufacturer  must  run  the  gamut  of 
business  emotions.  flHe  must  subjugate  his  pride;  he  must  fight  off  his  fear;  he 
must  master  his  uncertainty;  he  must  conquer  his  doubt— and  stake  his  entiredestiny 
on  the  decision.  flHis  engineers  have  been  committed,  perhaps,  to  other  princi- 
ples, and  may  be  reluctant  to  adopt  a  new  principle.  flHis  selling  organization  has 
been  committed  to  the  old  product  but  must  recast  its  policy  to  conform  to  the  new. 
flCapital,  seeing  hundreds-of-thousands  in  money  needed  for  new  machinery  and 
other  hundreds-of-thousands  discarded  in  old  machinery,  wonders  why  the  old, 
profitable,  less  progressive  product  is  not  good  enough.  flWherever  he  goes  in  his 
own  institution,  there  is  doubt  and  discouragement — but  over  against  it  the  steadily 
shining  beacon-light  of  that  other  great  success,  flits  radiance  is  all  around  him. 
flThe  pressure  of  public  opinion  pushes  him  persistently  toward  its  emulation.  flSo 
he  resolutely  pockets  his  pride,  sets  aside  his  own  judgment,  abandons  the  old  poli- 
cies and  begins  to  build  another  product,  patterned  after  ideals  which  are  not  his  own. 
flWhen  that  is  accomplished,  there  is  paid  the  highest  tribute  which  intellect  can 
pay  to  intellect.  flAfter  that,  the  process  goes  on  and  on.  flMillions  in  money  and 
tons  of  machinery  are  dedicated  to  the  pursuit  of  the  new  inspiration.  flA  hundred 
brains,  as  it  were,  accept  the  dictum  of  one  brain.  flA  score  of  business  institu- 
tions tacitly  admit  the  wisdom  of  one  business  institution.  flA  dozen  products  en- 
deavor to  conform  to  the  one  product.  flThen  indeed,  is  the  tribute  complete.  flA 
unit  has  indelibly  stamped  itself  upon  the  whole.  flThe  industry  crowns  the  indi- 
vidual institution.     flAnd  the  world  adds  the  seal  of  unstinted  endorsement. 
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THE    RESIGNATION    OF    MR.    BRYAN 


MR.  BRYAN'S  resignation  from  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet  is  a  deplorable  event. 
It  is  deplorable  not  primarily  because 
of  the  loss  that  it  means  to  the  Admin- 
istration, tho  it  is  clear  that  the  President,  who 
should  be  the  best  judge  of  the  matter,  consid- 
ers it  a  serious  loss.  Mr.  Bryan,  thru  his  fear- 
less arraignment  of  Tammany  Hall  at  the  Baltimore 
convention,  did  more  than  any  other  single  force  to 
bring  about  Mr.  Wilson's  nomination.  He  brought  to  the 
Wilson  administration  a  close  touch  with  the  plain  peo- 
ple— and  more  particularly  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party — which  must  have  been  a  real  asset.  Dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  great  legislative  program  of  the 
past  two  years  his  influence  in  the  party  was  beyond 
question  of  great  assistance  to  the  President  in  his  deal- 
ings with  the  Democratic  majority  in  Congress.  His 
prominence  in  the  peace  movement  and  his  earnest 
championship  of  the  principle  of  the  settlement  of  inter- 
national disputes  by  arbitration  and  the  application  of 
reason  and  good  will  has  done  much  to  make  the  United 
States  a  leader  among  the  nations  in  the  world  move- 
ment for  the  elimination  of  war. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  President  was 
not  speaking  with  perfect  sincerity  when  he  said  in  ac- 
cepting Mr.  Bryan's  resignation:  "Our  two  years  of 
close  association  have  been  very  delightful  to  me.  Our 
judgments  have  accorded  in  practically  every  matter  of 
ofllicial  duty  and  of  public  policy  until  now;  your  sup- 
port of  the  work  and  purpose  of  the  Administration  has 
been  generous  and  loyal  beyond  praise;  your  devotion 
to  the  duties  of  your  great  office  and  your  eagerness  to 
take  advantage  of  every  great  opportunity  for  service 
it  offered  have  been  an  example  to  the  rest  of  us." 

BUT  it  is  highly  deplorable  that  Mr.  Bryan  should 
have  left  that  great  office  at  just  the  time  and  for 
just  the  reasons  that  he  did.  There  could  hardly  be  im- 
agined a  time  when  a  President  would  have  more  need 
of  the  wholehearted,  loyal  and  unselfish  support  of  every 
citizen  of  the  nation,  and  how  much  more  of  each  of 
those  whom  he  had  honored  with  a  place  in  the  close 
circle  of  his  own  personal  advisers. 

Mr.  Bryan  should  have  sacrificed  everything  but  prin- 
ciple to  the  high  duty  of  supporting  his  chief  and  the 
nation's  head.  And  he  and  the  President  did  not  differ 
on  a  matter  of  principle.  His  letter  and  that  of  Mr. 
Wilson  are  in  perfect  agreement  on  the  point  that  the 
disagreement  was  as  to  methods.  No  difference  as  to 
methods  ought  to  be,  as  Mr.  Bryan  declared  this  one  to 
be,  "irreconcilable."  That  it  was  not  utterly  so  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  additions  were  made  to  the  Amer- 


ican note,  and  submitted  to  Mr.  Bryan  after  his  resigna- 
tion had  been  offered  and  accepted  but  before  it  had 
taken  effect  or  been  made  public,  which  decidedly  soft- 
ened the  severity  of  its  tone.  In  its  final  form  this  sec- 
ond American  note  was  more  moderate  than  either  the 
note  of  February  10  or  the  note  of  May  15,  both  of 
which  were  signed  by  Mr.  Bryan. 

MR.  BRYAN  objected  to  the  President's  method  of 
dealing  with  the  matter  in  two  particulars.  First, 
he  would  have  had  the  United  States  offer  to  submit  the 
case  of  the  "Lusitania"  to  the  investigation  of  an  in- 
ternational commission.  In  so  proposing  he  does  not 
seem  to  realize  that  it  is  not  merely  the  single  act  of  the 
sinking  of  that  ship  upon  which  we  seek  action  from 
Germany.  We  are  concerned  with  a  deliberate  and  con- 
tinuing policy  on  the  part  of  Germany  which  there 
is  no  intimation  that  Germany  intends  to  intermit  or 
abandon.  We  have  asked  for  assurances  that  Germany 
will  put  into  practise  the  fundamental  principle  of  civil- 
ized maritime  warfare  that  "the  lives  of  noncombatants 
cannot  lawfully  or  rightfully  be  put  in  jeopardy  by  the 
capture  or  destruction  of  an  unresisting  merchantman." 

Germany  does  not  deny  that  this  is  the  accepted  rule 
of  international  law.  She  justifies  her  breaking  of  the 
rule,  however,  by  her  contention  that  England  is  pre- 
venting food  and  other  non-contraband  material  from 
being  brought  to  the  civil  population  of  Germany. 

If  Germany  wants  to  refer  to  a  judicial  court  or  com- 
mission of  inquiry  the  specific  question  whether  the 
"Lusitania"  was  an  auxiliary  British  war  vessel,  or 
whether  the  United  States  officials  were  guilty  of  dere- 
liction of  duty  in  clearing  her  as  a  merchantman,  we 
can  see  no. objection  to  such  a  reference  provided  Ger- 
many gives  the  customary  assurances  that  in  the  mean- 
time she  will  discontinue  destroying  the  lives  of  Ameri- 
cans on  the  high  seas  without  warning.  But  for  us  to 
arbitrate  with  Germany  her  individual  right  to  break 
the  law  of  nations  at  our  expense  and  without  our  con- 
sent and  that  of  the  other  nations,  is  as  impossible  as 
for  the  state  of  New  York  to  arbitrate  with  the  state  of 
California  the  latter's  right  to  change  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  without  the  consent  of  the  other 
states. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Bryan  would  have  the  President  warn 
Americans  against  traveling  on  belligerent  ships  or 
ships  carrjung  ammunition.  It  would  unquestionably  be 
the  part  of  wisdom  for  every  American  in  these  troubled 
times  to  confine  his  travel,  wherever  possible,  to  Ameri- 
can ships.  Every  American  ought  to  be  scrupulously 
careful  not  to  put  himself,  except  for  the  most  weighty 
reason,  into  a  position  where  injury  to  him  would  tend 
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to  involve  his  country  in  the  dread  consequences  of  war. 
But  for  the  Government  to  urge  such  a  course  upon  its 
citizens  at  so  critical  a  time  as  this  in  the  negotiations 
with  Germany  would  be  not  so  simple  a  matter.  To  take 
such  a  course  would  be  to  admit  a  weakness  in  our 
contention  for  the  basic  principle  in  relation  to  the 
rights  of  noncombatants  on  merchant  ships.  No  such 
warning  would  modify  in  the  slightest  degree  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  United  States  to  insist  that  the  rights 
of  American  citizens  shall  be  respected  in  accordance 
with  the  usages  of  civilized  warfare  and  the  funda- 
mental rights  of  humanity. 

Mr.  Bryan's  earnest  zeal  for  the  prevention  of  war  is 
highly  to  his  credit.  Any  man  might  well  be  proud  to 
have  it  the  cause,  as  he  has  said  and  shown  that  it  is, 
nearest  his  heart.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is 
a  cause  quite  as  close  to  the  heart  of  the  President.  And 
it  is  a  serious  question  whether  a  mere  difference  about 
methods,  however  "irreconcilable,"  justifies  a  man  in 
the  position  from  which  Mr.  Bryan  has  just  retired,  in 
deserting  his  post  in  a  crisis  the  acuteness  of  which 
only  the  event  can  measure. 

It  can  only  be  a  matter  of  the  deepest  regret  that  a 
man  who  in  so  many  directions  has  been  a  militant 
power  for  good  should  curtail  his  own  effectiveness  by 
such  an  act  at  such  a  time.  For  it  is  increasingly  clear 
as  the  days  go  by  that  the  effect  of  Mr.  Bryan's  resig- 
nation is  not  to  be  any  weakening  of  the  popular  sup- 
port of  the  President  or  any  division  in  the  Democratic 
party,  but  rather  a  deplorable  loss  of  influence  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Bryan  himself. 


NOTHING    LESS    HIGH  AND    SACRED   THAN 
THE   RIGHTS   OF   HUMANITY 

IN  view  of  the  expectations  naturally  aroused  by 
the  action  of  Mr.  Bryan  in  resigning  rather  than 
sign  the  document,  the  second  American  note  to  Ger- 
many on  the  sinking  of  the  "Lusitania"  proves  to  be 
surprizingly  moderate.  It  is  irreproachable  in  courtesy 
and  perfect  in  temper.  There  is  not  a  word  in  it  that 
could  be  looked  upon  as  provocative  by  any  nation  de- 
sirous of  doing  justice  and  maintaining  friendship. 

But  neither  is  there  in  it  any  sign  of  weakening  or 
hint  of  withdrawal.  It  is  the  only  logical  sequel  to  the 
American  note  of  May  15,  just  as  that  was  the  only 
logical  sequel  to  the  American  note  of  February  10.  If 
the  German  Government  needed  further  assurance  of 
the  fact,  there  is  left  not  the  smallest  room  for  doubt 
that  the  United  States  stands  unalterably  upon  the 
rights  of  American  shipping  and  of  American  citizens 
upon  the  high  seas,  as  determined  by  the  immemorial 
custom  of  nations  and  the  inviolable  rights  of  humanity. 

The  note  meets  the  intimations  and  suspicions  of  the 
German  Government  with  regard  to  the  character  and 
equipment  of  the  "Lusitania"  with  official  information 
that  she  was  not  in  fact  a  British  naval  vessel,  nor 
armed  for  offensive  action,  nor  serving  as  a  transport, 
nor  carrying  a  cargo  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  the  duty  of  officials  of  the  United 
States  to  make  certain  that  none  of  these  things  was 
true  or  to  refuse  the  "Lusitania"  clearance  from  an 
American  port  as  a  merchantman.  This  duty,  the  note 
assures  Germany,  was  performed  "with  scrupulous 
vigilance."  Such  an  official  declaration  should  settle  the 


matter.  Nevertheless  the  note,  in  a  fine  spirit  of  open- 
mindedness  and  fair  play,  expresses  the  sincere  hope 
that  Germany  will  submit  any  "convincing  evidence"  it 
deems  itself  to  have  that  American  officials  did  not  per- 
form this  duty  with  thoroughness. 

Thus  does  the  Government  of  the  United  States  effec- 
tively rebut  German's  defense  of  the  sinking  of  the 
"Lusitania."  Unless  the  German  Government  can  afford 
convincing  proof  that  American  officials  were  flagrantly 
derelict  in  their  duty,  the  German  case  is  demolished. 
If  Germany  could  afford  such  proof,  the  terrible  re- 
sponsibility might  be  transferred  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  For  a  country  which  should  permit 
a  naval  vessel  of  a  belligerent  power,  as  Germany  in 
effect  asserted  the  "Lusitania"  to  be,  to  sail  from  its 
ports  as  a  passenger  vessel,  carrying  more  than  a  thou- 
sand noncombatants,  including  a  hundred  of  its  own 
citizens,  could  hardly  escape  bearing  the  onus  of  her 
sinking  at  the  hands  of  another  belligerent.  Such  would 
be  the  situation  if  the  facts  were  as  Germany  has  as- 
serted. But  the  United  States  is  convinced  that  Ger- 
many is  mistaken.  Germany  must  prove  that  we  are 
wrong  or  admit  its  full  responsibility. 

But  a  matter  of  even  greater  gravity  than  the  de- 
struction of  the  "Lusitania"  is  involved  in  our  contro- 
versy with  Germany.  For  nothing  can  bring  to  life  the 
men,  the  women  and  the  children  who  died  when  that 
ship  was  sunk.  But  there  are  other  lives  to  protect; 
there  are  the  rights  of  the  living  to  be  safeguarded. 

It  is  of  importance  that  we  should  be  given  such  poor 
reparation  as  lies  in  Germany's  power  for  the  wrongs 
already  committed  by  German  submarines,  but  it  is 
of  vital  importance  that  we  should  be  assured  of  Ger- 
many's sincere  intention  not  to  continue  to  commit  such 
wrongs  from  this  day  forward. 

In  the  German  note  to  which  we  are  now  replying 
there  was  ominous  indication  that  Germany  had  no  pur- 
pose, to  alter  the  policy  which  had  resulted  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  "Lusitania."  There  it  was  said:  "The 
German  commanders  are  ...  no  longer  in  a  position 
to  observe  the  rules  of  capture  otherwise  usual  and  with 
which  they  inevitably  complied  before  this." 

In  resisting  such  a  revolutionary  alteration  of  the  ac- 
cepted rules  and  customs  of  maritime  warfare  as  is  dis- 
played in  the  German  note,  and  in  the  course  of  action 
of  the  German  submarines  both  before  and  since  the 
sinking  of  the  "Lusitania,"  the  United  States,  to  use 
the  President's  words,  "is  contending  for  something 
much  greater  than  mere  rights  of  property  or  privileges 
of  commerce."  "It  is  contending  for  nothing  less  high 
and  sacred  than  the  rights  of  humanity,  which  every 
government  honors  itself  in  respecting  and  which  no 
government  is  justified  in  resigning  on  behalf  of  those 
under  its  care  and  authority." 

Among  the  acknowledged  rights  of  humanity — ac- 
knowledged by  the  whole  world  until  Germany  made 
from  the  vulnerability  and  the  limited  capacity  of  her 
submarines  an  excuse  for  denying  them — is  to  be  found 
the  principle  "that  the  lives  of  noncombatants  canno"^ 
lawfully  or  rightfully  be  put  in  jeopardy  by  the  capture 
or  destruction  of  an  unresisting  merchantman." 

This  principle  needs  no  discussion.  It  admits  of  no 
debate.  Questions  of  fact  the  United  States  is  ready  to 
discuss  with  patience,  reasonableness  and  good  will.  The 
application  of  the  principle  to  specific  cases  it  is  ready 
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to  debate.  But  on  the  question  of  the  principle  itself 
the  United  States  must  and  will  stand  firm. 

In  the  closing  words  of  the  American  note,  "The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  deems  it  reasonable  to 
expect  that  the  Imperial  German  Government  will  adopt 
the  measures  necessary  to  put  these  principles  into  prac- 
tice in  respect  of  the  safeguarding  of  American  lives 
and  American  ships,  and  asks  for  assurances  that  this 
will  be  done." 

More  than  this  simple  act  of  justice  we  have  never 
asked.  Less  than  this  Germany  cannot  in  fairness  and 
good  conscience  offer. 


EXPEDIENCY  AND  MORALS   IN  WAR 

IT  has  been  the  effort  of  the  conferences  at  The  Hague 
to  save  in  war  what  little  of  morals  war  can  be  made 
to  allow.  War  is  cruel,  but  any  degree  of  cruelty  not  nec- 
essary in  war  The  Hague  would  prevent.  So  snub-nosed 
bullets  are  barred. 

In  his  book  on  Morals,  Cicero  discusses  in  one  chap- 
ter this  question  of  the  conflict  between  expediency  and 
morals,  and  denounces  the  cruelty  of  the  Athenians  in 
decreeing  that  the  ^ginetans,  whose  strength  was  in 
their  navy,  should  have  their  thumbs  cut  off  so  that  they 
could  not  row  in  their  galleys.  It  is  "thru  a  specious 
appearance  of  expediency,"  he  says,  that  "wrong  is  very 
often  committed  in  transactions  between  state  and  state, 
as  by  our  own  country  in  the  destruction  of  Corinth." 
He  lays  down  this  general  principle : 

No  cruelty  can  be  expedient;  for  cruelty  is  most  abhor- 
rent to  human  nature,  whose  leadings  we  ought  to  follow. 
They,  too,  do  wrong  who  debar  foreigners  from  enjoying 
the  advantages  of  their  city,  and  would  exclude  them  from 
its  borders.  ...  To  debar  foreigners  from  enjoying  the 
advantages  of  the  city  is  altogether  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  humanity. 

It  was  not  a  Christian  who  said  that  even  in  war  a 
state  should  not  out  of  expediency  be  guilty  of  cruel 
acts  which  are  thereby  essentially  immoral;  he  was  a 
pagan,  a  worshiper  of  the  gods  that  are  no  gods;  but 
he  could,  and  still  does,  teach  morals  to  Christian  na- 
tions. President  Wilson's  communication  to  Berlin  is 
based  on  just  this  principle  that  cruelty  is  abhorrent  to 
nature  and  contrary  to  the  laws  of  humanity. 

There  have  been  deeds  done  in  this  war,  new  to  war- 
fare, utterly  and  outrageously  cruel,  defended  on  the 
score  of  expediency,  called  necessity.  Such  is  the  pro- 
miscuous dropping  of  bombs  on  a  city,  or  the  use  of  poi- 
sonous gases,  or,  to  mention  so  conspicuous  a  case,  the 
massacre  of  the  unwarned  passengers  on  the  "Lusi- 
tania."  Once  Themistocles  told  the  Assembly  of  the 
Athenians  that  he  had  in  mind  an  advantageous  plan 
for  strengthening  the  state  in  a  case  of  war,  but  that 
it  was  not  politic  to  let  it  be  generally  known,  and  he 
asked  that  they  would  select  some  man  whom  he  might 
consult  about  it.  They  chose  Aristides,  surnamed  "the 
Just."  It  was  a  plan  secretly  to  set  on  fire  the  Spartan 
fleet  drawn  up  on  shore  at  Gytheum.  Aristides  heard 
the  plan  and  reported  to  the  Assembly  that  it  was  highly 
expedient  but  not  morally  right,  whereupon  the  Assem- 
bly decided  that  what  was  not  morally  right  could  not 
be  expedient.  But  such  pagan  morals  are  quite  too  ideal 
for  these  days,  when  a  Christian  power  can  calmly  de- 
cide, for  the  sake  of  expediency  called  necessity,  to  in- 
vade and  crush  Belgium,  and  to  blow  up  merchant  ves- 
sels of  whatever  nation  without  warning. 


TOURISTS'   RIGHTS 

TOURISTS  are  unchristian  animals.  They  deserve, 
no  doubt,  to  be  warned  not  to  pick  the  flowers  nor 
finger  the  paintings.  They  have  only  themselves  to  blame 
if  ice-cream  cones  are  sold  under  the  noses  of  famous 
statues.  They  need  occasionally  to  be  confronted  with  a 
broadly  suggestive  sign  like  the  one  just  outside  the 
San  Diego  fair  grounds:  "This  is  a  private  house,  not 
a  bureau  of  information.  No  concessions,  no  rooms  to 
let.  Please  keep  off  the  grass." 

But  they  have  some  rights. 

When  the  thoughtful  curators  of  the  charming  old 
Spanish  house,  in  the  same  city,  called  Ramona's  Mar- 
riage Place  provided  penny-in-the-slot-and-pull-the-knob 
drinking  cups  as  an  adjunct  to  the  fine,  broad-brimmed 
stone  well,  ancient  and  alluring,  they  violated  the  car- 
dinal privilege  of  tourists:  to  have  harmless  antiques 
preserved  untainted.  Safety  first!  An  admirable  senti- 
ment! But  must  we  rewrite  "The  Old  Oaken  Bucket" 
about  the  virgin  form  of  a  paraffin  cup? 


AVOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

IN  these  days  when  vocational  training  is  all  the  rage 
it  is  more  than  ever  necessary  to  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  the  opposite  kind  of  education,  that  which 
deliberately  aims  to  lead  the  attention  away  from  the 
drudgery  of  everyday  life  into  the  neglected  fields  of 
history,  literature,  art,  science  and  religion.  True  effi- 
ciency in  the  art  of  living  is  not  to  be  attained  by  con- 
fining one's  thoughts  to  the  immediate  job  in  hand.  We 
should  occasionally  raise  our  eyes  from  our  work  and 
rest  them  on  the  wide  horizon. 

To  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans  in  the  past 
forty  years  Chautauqua  has  afforded  such  an  outlook. 
To  the  farmer's  wife  of  rural  New  England,  to  the 
ranchman  of  the  western  plains,  to  the  village  commu- 
nities which  form  the  heart  of  the  nation  as  well  as  to 
the  inhabitants  of  our  largest  cities  it  has  brought  the 
opportunity  and  the  incentive  for  pursuing  a  system- 
atic course  of  reading  which  has  led  them  all  around  the 
world  and  out  into  stellar  space.  It  has  opened  the  gates 
that  lead  back  to  Greece  and  Rome.  It  has  handed  them 
the  keys  to  science  and  philosophy.  It  has  introduced 
them  to  contemporary  Europe  and  given  them  an  inter- 
est in  the  problems  of  our  industrial  and  social  life. 

There  has  been  no  neglect  of  the  practical  side  of  life 
in  the  Chautauqua  scheme  of  things.  At  Chautauqua 
Institution  she  who  will  may  take  lessons  in  domestic 
science,  but  she  who  won't  may  pass  on  to  the  Hall 
of  Philosophy  and  listen  to  Maeterlinck.  Man  shall 
not  live  by  bread  alone  nor  woman  by  the  making  of  it. 
A  trip  to  Mars  is  just  what  a  bookkeeper  needs  in  the 
evening  after  he  has  bent  his  near-sighted  eyes  over 
the  ledger  all  day  long.  The  housewife  who  has  spent 
twelve  hours  dusting  and  scrubbing  and  putting  things 
to  rights  does  not  want  to  go  to  a  club  and  discuss 
"Municipal  Housecleaning."  No,  it  is  a  normal  and  a 
wholesome  instinct  that  leads  her  to  Botticelli  or  the 
Yosemite  instead.  Still  there  are  those  who  sneer  at  it 
as  an  affectation  of  culture,  holding  that  real  culture 
is  a  monopoly  of  the  leisure  class  and  all  others  are 
imitations.  There  is  manifest,  too,  an  increasing  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  business  men  to  bring  pressure 
to  make  the  public  schools  curtail  their  curriculum  and 
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restrict  it  to  the  practical,  that  is,  to  what  they  can  use 
in  their  business,  accurate  spelling  and  quick  figuring. 
They  would  restrict  children  to  the  three  R's,  reading, 
'riting  and  'rithmetic,  as  the  Kaiser  would  restrict 
women  to  the  three  K's,  Kirche,  Kiiche  and  Kinder. 
Against  all  limitations  of  educational  aspirations, 
whether  due  to  class,  sex,  cost  or  locality,  the  Chautau- 
qua Literary  and  Scientific  Circle  is  a  standing  protest. 
And  not  merely  a  protest,  but  a  remedy  by  its  unique 
system  of  self-education. 

Self-education.  Is  there  after  all  any  other  kind  of 
education?  And  do  big  libraries  and  fine  buildings  and 
well-equipped  laboratories  always  stimulate  and  never 
stifle  it?  The  printing  press  and  the  postage  stamp  have 
enlarged  the  lecture  room  to  the  limits  of  the  language. 
They  have  brought  within  the  range  of  the  teachers  of 
this  generation  all  who  have  the  alphabet  and  the  dis- 
position to  use  this  key  to  all  knowledge  for  their  own 
delectation  and  advantage. 

It  is  just  a  year  ago  since  Chautauqua  and  The  Inde- 
pendent joined  forces.  The  alliance  was  a  natural  one, 
for  both  were  engaged  in  popular  education  on  the 
widest  possible  scale.  It  has  proved  a  profitable  one  for 
both  parties,  since  it  has  given  to  The  Independent  the 
class  of  thoughtful,  earnest  readers  we  most  desire  to 
reach,  and  it  has  given  to  the  members  of  the  C.  L.  S.  C. 
a  periodical  which,  as  we  are  glad  to  learn,  they  highly 
appreciate. 


AMERICAN  SHIPS  AND  THE  FOREIGN  TRADE 

"TAM  perfectly  clear  in  my  judgment,"  said  Presi- 
Adent  Wilson,  "that  if  private  capital  cannot  soon 
enter  upon  the  adventure  of  establishing  these  physical 
means  of  communication,  the  Government  must  under- 
take to  do  so."  He  was  speaking  of  lines  of  steamships 
for  service  between  our  ports  and  those  of  South  Amer- 
ica, and  his  opinion  was  thus  exprest  only  a  few  days 
after  the  Pacific  Mail  Company  had  given  notice  that  it 
would  withdraw  its  ships  from  the  route  across  the 
Pacific  in  November  next,  when  the  new  Seamen's  act 
will  go  into  effect.  That  act,  the  company's  officers  say, 
will  increase  the  cost  of  operation  on  the  Pacific  route 
by  $650,000  a  year. 

If  American  capital  could  speak,  and  if  it  should  be 
asked  to  explain  why  it  does  not  gladly  enter  upon  the 
adventure,  probably  it  would  say  that  it  could  not,  in 
normal  times,  operate  steamship  lines  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag  in  the  foreign  trade,  in  competition  with  those 
of  the  world's  maritime  nations,  without  continuous 
loss. 

It  would  point  to  the  ships  recently  coming  under  our 
flags,  ships  whose  officers  and  men  at  once  demanded 
that  their  wages  be  increased  by  forty  or  fifty  per  cent, 
and  thus  raised  to  the  American  scale. 

It  would  say  that  the  difference  in  wages  is  less  on 
the  Atlantic  than  on  the  Pacific,  where  the  Japanese 
rates  prevail,  and  where,  the  Pacific  Mail  Company's 
officers  say,  the  withdrawal  of  their  boats  will  leave  the 
Japanese  in  practicaly  undisputed  control. 

It  would  add  that,  with  much  higher  cost  of  opera- 
tion it  would  also  be  required  to  contend  against  the 
large  annual  subsidies  granted  by  European  nations 
and  Japan  to  steamships  with  which  it  must  compete. 
It  can  obtain  no  such  subsidies  from  our  Government. 


It  might  also  say  that  it  has  recently  been  restrained 
by  the  menace  of  Government  ownership  and  operation 
— a  menace  because  the  Government  would  not  be  com- 
pelled to  run  its  ships  profitably,  but  could  make  low 
and  unprofitable  rates^  collecting  the  loss  from  tax- 
payers, as  the  Post  Office  Department  will  make  good  its 
deficit  of  $6,500,000  for  the  last  six  months.  And,  like 
the  Pacific  Mail's  oflScers,  it  might  cite  the  Seamen's  act 
as  evidence  of  an  inclination  in  Congress  to  make  heav- 
ier the  burden  imposed  by  a  difference  in  wage  rates 
and  a  lack  of  subsidies. 

These  remarks,  which  probably  would  be  drawn  from 
capital  if  capital  could  talk,  deserve  consideration  and 
should  have  some  weight  in  the  discussion  about  put- 
ting new  American  ships  into  the  foreign  trade. 


STONEHENGE  FOR  SALE 

COLLECTORS  of  curios  should  take  notice  that  in 
September  they  will  have  a  chance  to  bid  on  a 
choice  bit  of  bric-a-brac,  for  Stonehenge  is  then  to  be 
put  up  at  auction.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  not  the  sort  of  thing 
one  would  want  to  keep  on  a  what-not  or  cabinet.  Even 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  would  have  difficulty  in  dis- 
posing of  it.  It  is  not  exactly  beautiful,  nor  has  any  one 
been  able  to  find  out  what  it  was  built  for.  But  the  zeal 
of  the  born  collector  for  a  unique  specimen  is  stimulated 
rather  than  checked  by  inconvenience  or  lack  of  beauty 
and  practicality.  Why  should  not  the  United  States  An- 
cient Order  of  Druids  buy  it  in  and  transport  it,*  like 
Cleopatra's  Needle,  to  New  Orleans,  or  wherever  the 
Supreme  Arch  may  reside?  Of  course,  the  connection  of 
the  original  Druids  with  Stonehenge  is  shadowy,  but  so 
also  is  their  connection  with  the  A.  O.  D. 

The  outcry  that  was  raised  ten  years  ago  in  England 
when  Sir  Edmond  Antrobus  first  tried  to  sell  the  prop^ 
erty  was  in  part  due  to  the  fear  lest  it  should  fall  into 
the  hands  "of  one  of  these  b — y  Americans,"  who,  if 
he  did  not  remove  it,  would  at  least  commercialize  it. 
He  was  denounced  as  a  traitor  and  a  Vandal.  But  let 
the  reader  ask  himself  what  he  would  do  if  he  had  inher- 
ited a  neolithic  cromlech  of  eighty-nine  pieces.  Sir  Ed- 
mond offered  it  to  the  British  Government  for  $750,000 
and  finally  came  down  to  $600,000,  but  the  Government 
quite  wisely  preferred  to  put  its  money  into  dread- 
noughts rather  than  Druidic  remains.  Then,  when  no 
American  Maecenas  appeared  on  the  scene,  he  tried  to 
get  a  little  revenue  out  of  his  three-quarter-million  in- 
vestment by  putting  a  barb-wire  fence  around  it  and  a 
postcard  shop  at  the  entrance.  This  roused  the  wrath  of 
Chesterton,  who  criticized  it  in  this  fashion : 

Now  if  you  protest  against  this,  educated  people  will  in- 
stantly answer  you,  "Oh,  it  was  done  to  prevent  vulgar 
trippers  who  chip  stone  and  carve  names  and  spoil  the  look 
of  Stonehenge."  It  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  them  that 
barbed  wire  and  a  policeman  rather  spoil  the  look  of  Stone- 
henge. The  scratching  of  a  name,  particularly  when  per- 
formed with  a  blunt  penknife  or  pencil  by  a  person  of  im- 
perfect School  Board  education,  can  be  trusted  in  a  little 
while  to  be  indistinguishable  from  the  greyest  hieroglyohic 
of  the  grandest  Druid  of  old.  But  nobody  could  get  a  modern 
policeman  into  the  same  picture  with  a  Druid.  ...  It  seems 
to  me  curious  to  preserve  your  lady's  beauty  from  freckles 
by  blacking  her  face  all  over;  or  to  protect  the  pure  white- 
ness of  your  wedding  garment  by  dyeing  it  green. 

But  now  that  Sir  Edmond  Antrobus  is  dead  he  can 
do  what  he  could  not  while  living,  and  the  unique  stone 
circles  are  to  go  to  the  highest  bidder  next  fall. 
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"THE   SINKING 
THROW     INTO 


OF   PASSENGER   SHIPS  INVOLVES  PRINCIPLES  OF  HUMANITY  WHICH 
THE     BACKGROUND     ANY     SPECIAL     CIRCUMSTANCES     OF     DETAIL" 


Department  of  State 
Washington.  June  9.  1915 

THE  Government  of  the  United 
States  notes  with  gratification 
the  full  recognition  by  the  Im- 
perial German  Government,  in  discuss- 
ing the  cases  of  the  "Gushing"  and 
the  "Gulflight."  of  the  principle  of  the 
freedom  of  all  parts  of  the  open  sea 
to  neutral  ships,  and  the  frank  wil- 
lingness oi  the  Imperial  German  Gov- 
ernment to  acknowledge  and  meet  its 
liability  where  the  fact  of  attack  upon 
neutral  "ships  which  have  not  been 
guilty  of  any  hostile  act"  by  German 
air  craft  or  vessels  of  war  is  satis- 
factorily established,  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  will  in  due 
course  lay  before  the  Imperial  German 
Government  as  it  r-equests.  full  in- 
formation concerning  the  attack  on  the 
steamer   "Gushing." 

With  regard  to  the  sinking  of  the 
steamer  "Falaba,"  by  which  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  lost  his  life,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  surprized 
to  find  the  Imperial  German  Govern- 
ment contending  that  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  a  merchantman  to  escai)e  cap- 
ture and  secure  assistance  alters  the 
obligation  of  the  officer  seeking  to 
make  the  capture  in  respect  of  the 
safety  of  the  lives  of  those  on  board 
the  merchantman,  altho  the  ve'-sc4  has 
ceased  her  attempt  to  escape  when 
torpedoed.  These  are  not  new  circum- 
stances. They  have  been  in  the  minds 
of  statesmen  and*  of  international 
jurists  thruout  the  development  of  na- 
val warfare,  and  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  does  not  understand 
that  they  have  ever  been  held  to  alter 
the  principles  of  humanity  upon  which 
it  has  insisted.  Nothing  but  actual 
forcible  resistance  or  continued  efforts 
to  escape  by  flight  when  ordered  to 
stop  for  the  purpose  of  visit,  on  the 
part  of  the  merchantman,  has  ever 
been  held  to  forfeit  the  lives  of  her 
passengers  or  crew.  The  Government 
of  the  United  States,  however,  does 
not  understand  that  the  Imperial  Ger- 
man Government  is  seeking  in  this 
case  to  relieve  itself  of  liability,  but 
only  intends  to  set  forth  the  circum- 
stances which  led  the  commander  of 
the  submarine  to  allow  himself  to  be 
hurried  into  the  cotirse  which  he  took. 

Your  Excellency's  note,  in  discuss- 
ing the  loss  of  American  lives  result- 
ing from  the  sinking  of  the  steamship 
"Lusitania."  adverts  at  some  length 
to  certain  information  which  the  Im- 
perial German  Government  has  re- 
ceived with  regai-d  to  the  character 
and  outfit  of  that  vessel,  and  your  Ex- 
cellency expresses  the  fear  that  this 
information  may  not  have  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  stated  that  the  "Lusi- 
tania" was  undoubtedly  equipped  with 
masked  guns,  supplied  with  trained 
gunners  and  sjiecial  ammunition, 
transporting  trooi)s  from  Canada,  car- 
rying a  cargo  not  nevmitted  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  to  a  vessel 
also  carrying  passengers,  and  serving. 
in  virtual  effect,  as  an  auxiliary  to  the 
naval   forces  of  Great  Britain. 

Fortunately  these  are  matters  con- 
cerning which  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  in  a  r)osition  to  give 
the  Imperial  German  Government  of- 
ficial information.  Of  the  facts  alleged 
in  your  Excellency's  note,  if  true,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States 
would  have  been  bound  to  take  official 
cognizance  in  performing  its  recog- 
nized duty  as  a  neutral  power  and  in 
enforcing  its  national  laws.  It  was  its 
duty  to  see  to  it  that  the  "Lusitania" 


a  cargo 

of     the 

fact  she 

Britain, 


was  not  armed  for  offensive  action 
that  she  was  not  serving  as  a  trans 
port,  thai  she  did  not  carry 
prohibited  by  the  statutes 
United  States,  and  that,  if  in 
was  a  naval  vessel  of  Great 
she  should  not  receive  clearance  as  a 
merchantman  ;  and  it  performed  that 
duty  and  enforced  its  statutes  with 
scrupulous  vigilance  thru  its  regularly 
constituted  officials.  It  is  able,  there- 
fore, to  assure  the  Imperial  (German 
Government  that  it  has  been  mis- 
informed. If  the  Imperial  Government 
should  deem  itself  to  be  in  possession 
of  convincing  evidence  that  the  offi- 
cials of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  did  not  perform  the-;e  duties 
with  thoroness,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  sincerely  hopes  that  it 
will  submit  that  evidence  for  consid- 
eration. 

Whatever  may  be  the  contentions  of 
the  Imperial  German  Government  re- 
garding the  carriage  of  contraband  of 
war  on  board  the  "Lusitania."  or  re- 
garding the  exr)losion  of  that  material 
by  the  torpedo,  it  need  only  be  said 
that  in  the  view  of  this  Government 
these  contentions  are  irrelevant  to  the 
question  of  the  legality  of  the  meth- 
ods used  by  the  German  naval  author- 
ities in  sinking  the  vessel. 

But  the  sinking  of  passenger  ships 
involves  principles  of  humanity  which 
throw  into  the  background  any  special 
circumstances  of  detail  that  may  be 
thought  to  affect  the  cases  :  principles 
which  lift  it.  as  the  Imperial  German 
Government  will  no  doubt  be  quick  to 
recognize  and  acknowledge,  out  of  the 
class  of  ordinary  subjects  of  diplo- 
matic discussion  or  of  international 
controversy.  Whatever  be  the  other 
facts  regarding  the  "Lusitania."  the 
principal  fact  is  that  a  great  steamer, 
primarily  and  chiefly  a  conveyance  for 
passengers,  and  carrying  more  than  a 
thousand  souls  who  had  no  part  or  lot 
in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  was  tor- 
pedoed and  sunk  without  so  much  as 
a  challenge  or  a  warning,  and  that 
men.  women,  and  children  were  sent 
to  their  deatli  in  circumstances  unpar- 
alleled in  modern  warfare.  The  fact 
that  more  tlian  one  hundred  Americrni 
citizens  were  among  those  who  per- 
ished made  it  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  speak  of 
these  things,  and  once  more,  with  sol- 
emn emphasis,  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Imperial  German  Government  to 
the  grave  responsibility  which  the 
Government  of  the  L^nited  States  con- 
ceives that  it  has  incurred  in  this 
tragic  occurrence,  and  to  the  indis- 
putable principle  upon  which  that  re- 
sponsibility rests. 

The  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  contending  for  something 
much  greater  than  mere  rights  of  prop- 
''rty  or  privileges  of  commerce.  It  is 
contending  for  nothing  less  high  and 
sacred  than  the  rights  of  humanity, 
which  every  government  honors  itself 
in  respecting,  and  which  no  govern- 
ment is  justified  in  resigning  on  behalf 
of  those  under  its  care  and  authority. 
Only  her  actual  resistance  to  capture. 
or  refusal  to  stop  when  ordered  to  do 
so  for  the  purpose  of  visit,  could  have 
afforded  the  commander  of  the  sub- 
marine any  justification  for  so  much 
as  putting  the  lives  of  those  on  board 
the  ship  in  jeopardy.  This  principle 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
understands  the  explicit  instructions 
issued  on  August  3,  1914,  by  the  Im- 
perial German  Admiralty  to  its  com- 
manders at  sea  to  have  recognized  and 
embodied,  as  do  the  naval  codes  of  all 


other  nations,  and  upon  it  every  trav- 
eler and  seaman  had  a  right  to  depend. 
It  is  upon  this  jn-inciple  of  humanity, 
as  well  as  upon  the  law  founded  upon 
this  principle,  that  the  United  States 
must  stand. 

The  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  happy  to  observe  that  your 
Excellency's  note  closes  with  the  in- 
timation that  the  Imperial  German 
Government  is  willing,  now  as  before, 
to  accept  the  good  offices  of  the  United 
States  in  an  attempt  to  come  to  an 
understanding  with  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain  by  which  the  character 
and  conditions  of  war  upon  the  sea 
may  be  changed.  The  Government  of 
the  United  States  would  consider  it  a 
privilege  thus  to  serve  its  friends  and 
the  world.  It  stands  ready  at  any  time 
to  convey  to  either  Government  any 
intimation  or  suggestion  the  other  may 
be  willing  to  have  it  convey,  and  cor- 
dially invites  the  Imperial  German 
Government  to  make  iise  of  its  serv- 
ices in  this  way  at  its  convenience. 
The  whole  world  is  concerned  in  any- 
thing that  may  bring  about  even  a 
partial  accommodation  of  interests  or 
in  any  way  mitigate  the  terrors  of  the 
present  distressing  conflict. 

In  the  meantime,  whatever  arrange- 
ment may  happily  be  made  between 
the  parties  to  the  war,  and  whatevei- 
may.  in  the  opinion  of  the  Imperial 
German  Government,  have  been  the 
provocation  or  the  circumstantial  jus- 
tification for  the  past  acts  of  its  com- 
manders at  sea.  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  confidently  looks  to  see 
the  justice  and  humanity  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Germany  vindicated  in  all 
cases  where  Americans  have  been 
wronged  or  their  i-ights  as  neutrals 
invaded. 

The  Government  of  the  United 
States,  therefore,  very  earnestly  and 
very  solemnly  renews  the  representa- 
tions of  its  note  transmitted  to  the 
Imperial  German  Government  on  the 
loth  of  May.  and  relies  in  these  rep- 
sentations  iipon  the  principles  of  hu- 
manity, the  universally  recognized  un- 
derstandings of  international  law.  and 
the  ancient  friendship  of  the  German 
nation. 

The  Government  of  the  United 
States  cannot  admit  that  the  procla- 
mation of  a  war  zone  from  which  neu- 
tral ships  have  been  warned  to  keep 
away  may  be  made  to  operate  as  in 
any  degree  an  abbreviation  of  the 
rights  either  of  American  shipmasters 
or  of  American  citizens  bound  on  law- 
ful errands  as  passengers  on  merchant 
ships  of  belligerent  nationality.  It  does 
not  understand  the  Imperial  German 
Government  to  question  those  rights. 
It  understands  it  also  to  accept  as  es- 
tablished beyond  qiiestion  the  principle 
that  the  lives  of  non-combatants  can- 
not lawfully  or  rightfully  be  put  in 
jeopardy  by  the  capture  or  destruc- 
tion of  an  unresisting  merchantman, 
and  to  recognize  the  obligation  to  take 
sufficient  precaution  to  ascertain 
whether  a  suspected  merchantman  is 
in  fact  of  belligerent  nationality  or  is 
in  fact  carrying  contraband  of  war  un- 
der a  neutral  flag.  The  Government  of 
the  United  States  deems  it  reasonable 
to  expect  that  the  Imperial  German 
Government  will  adopt  the  measures 
necessary  to  put  these  principles  into 
practise  in  respect  of  the  safeguarding 
of  American  lives  and  American  ships, 
and  asks  for  assurances  that  this  will 
be  done. 

Robert  Lansing, 
Secretarv  of  State  ad  Interim. 
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„        ^        „  About       twenty-four 

Secretary  Bryan     ^^^^^    ^^^^^^    p^^^., 

Kesigns  ^^^^  Wilson's  note  to 

Germany  was  forwarded,  and  two  days 
before  the  publication  of  it  here,  Secre- 
tary Bryan  resigned.  In  his  letter  of 
resignation,  dated  the  8th,  he  began  by 
expressing  to  the  President  sincere  re- 
gret that  he  must  go.  "Obedient  to 
your  sense  of  duty,  and  actuated  by  the 
highest  motives,"  he  continued,  "you 
have  prepared  for  transmission  to  the 
German  Government  a  note  in  which  I 
cannot  join  without  violating  what  I 
deem  to  be  an  obligation  to  my  coun- 
try, and  the  issue  involved  is  of  such 
moment  that  to  remain  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet  would  be  as  unfair  to  you 
as  it  would  be  to  the  cause  which  is 
nearest  my  heart,  namely,  the  preven- 
tion of  war."  Both,  he  said,  desired 
to  reach  a  peaceful  solution  of  the 
problems  arising  out  of  the  use  of  sub- 
marines against  merchantmen,  but 
found  themselves  differing  irreconcil- 
ably as  to  the  methods  which  should  be 
employed.  "It  falls  to  your  lot  to  speak 
officially  for  the  nation ;  I  consider  it  to 
be  none  the  less  my  duty  to  endeavor, 
as  a  private  citizen,  to  promote  the 
ends  which  you  have  in  view  by  means 
which  you  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  use." 
In  conclusion  he  acknowledged  the  pro- 
found satisfaction  caused  by  his  asso- 
ciation with  Mr.  Wilson  in  important 
work,  and  exprest  his  heartiest  good 
wishes  for  the  President's  personal  wel- 
fare and  the  success  of  his  Administra- 
tion. 

Promptly  replying,  Mr.  Wilson  said 
that  he  accepted  the  resignation  only 
because  Mr.  Bryan  insisted  upon  ac- 
ceptance of  it;  and  he  accepted  it  with 
much  more  than  deep  regret — with  a 
feeling  of  personal  sorrow.  "Our  two 
years  of  close  association,"  he  contin- 
ued, "have  been  very  delightful  to  me. 
Our  judgments  have  accorded  in  prac- 
tically every  matter  of  official  duty  and 
of  public  policy  until  now;  your  sup- 
port of  the  work  and  purposes  of  the 
Administration  has  been  generous  and 
loyal  beyond  praise;  your  devotion  to 
the  duties  of  your  great  office,  and 
your  eagerness  to  take  advantage  of 
every  great  opportunity  for  service  it 
afforded  has  been  an  example  to  the 
rest  of  us;  you  have  earned  our  affec- 
tionate admiration  and  friendship. 
Even  now  we  are  not  separated  in  the 
object  we  seek,  but  only  in  the  method 
by  which  we  seek  it.  Our  objects  are 
the  same  and  we  ought  to  pursue  them 
together.  I  wish  you  Godspeed  in  the 
parting.  We  shall  continue  to  work  for 
the  same  causes  even  when  we  do  not 
work  in  the  same  way." 


al  commission,  and,  second,  as  to  warn- 
ing Americans  against  traveling  on  bel- 
ligerent vessels  or  with  cargoes  of  am- 
munition. He  thought  we  should  say  to 
Germany  that  we  were  willing  to  apply 
in  this  case  the  principle  which  by  re- 
cent peace  treaties  we  are  bound  to 
apply  in  disputes  with  thirty  nations, 
three  of  which  are  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Russia.  Germany  had  ex- 
prest approval  of  the  plan,  which  pro- 
vides for  investigation  by  an  interna- 
tional commission,  with  one  year  for 
inquiry  and  a  report.  Why,  he  asked, 
should  an  American  citizen  be  permit- 
ted to  involve  his  country  in  war  by 
traveling  on  a  belligerent  ship  in  a  dan- 
ger zone?  Our  Government  should  go 
as  far  as  it  could  to  prevent  this.  And 
American  passenger  ships  should  be 
forbidden  to  carry  ammunition.  An  at- 
tempt to  prevent  citizens  from  incur- 
ring such  risks  was  entirely  consistent 
with  an  effort  to  prevent  attacks  from 
submarines.  But  the  President  did  not 
feel  justified  in  suggesting  investiga- 
tion by  a  commission  or  in  warning 
citizens  against  traveling  on  belligerent 
ships.  As  a  private  citizen,  he  (Mr. 
Bryan)  was  free  to  urge  both  proposi- 
tions and  to  seek  such  an  expression  of 
public  sentiment  as  would  "support  the 
President  in  employing  these  remedies, 
if,  in  the  future,  he  finds  it  consistent 
with  his  sense  of  duty  to  favor  them." 

Following  the  pub- 
Other  Statements    lication  of  the  note 

to  Germany,  Mr. 
Bryan  issued  a  statement  addrest  to  the 
American  people,  whom  he  asked  to  sit 
in  judgment  on  his  action.  Repeating 
what  he  had  said  about  the  irreconcil- 
able difference  with  the  President,  he 
asserted  that  the  real  issue  was  not 
between  persons,  but  between  systems. 
Governments  in  dealing  with  each  other 
used  force  which  represented  the  old 
system,  which  must  pass  away,  or 
persuasion,  representing  the  new  sys- 


His  Reasons 
Given 


In  a  statement  given  to 
the  public  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  Mr.  Bryan  said 
that  the  President  and  himself  differed 
on  two  points:  first  as  to  the  sugges- 
tion of  investigation  by  an  internation- 
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tem,  which  had  been  growing  slowly  for 
1900  years.  Of  the  old  system  war  was 
the  cornerstone.  The  note  to  Germany 
conformed  to  the  standards  of  the  old 
system.  Every  ruler  engaged  in  the  war 
was  seeking  peace  according  to  the  old 
system's  rules,  by  "firmness,"  and 
never  before  had  the  frightful  follies 
of  that  fatal  system  been  so  clearly  re- 
vealed. This  was  what  "firmness,  sup- 
ported by  force,"  had  done  in  the  Old 
World.  As  an  humble  follower  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  he  begged  to  be  count- 
ed among  those  who  favored  a  course 
which  would  show  our  Government's 
willingness  to  continue  negotiations 
with  Germany  until,  the  stress  of  war 
over,  we  could  appeal  from  Philip 
drunk  with  carnage,  to  Philip  sobered 
by  memories  of  a  historic  friendship 
and  by  recollection  of  the  innumerable 
ties  of  kinship  that  bind  the  fatherland 
to  the  United  States.  "Some  nation 
must  lead  the  world  out  of  the  black 
night  of  war  into  the  light  of  that  day 
when  'swords  shall  be  beaten  into  plow- 
shares.' Why  not  make  that  honor 
ours?" 

A  day  later  he  published  a  long  state- 
ment addrest  "to  the  German-Ameri- 
cans." He  had  confidence  in  their 
patriotism,  he  said,  and  he  urged  them 
to  believe  that  Mr.  Wilson  was  truly 
neutral.  It  would  be  a  violation  of  neu- 
trality to  change  international  rules 
during  war  by  forbidding  the  exporta- 
tion of  arms.  He  believed  that  if  we 
should  be  at  war  with  Germany,  the 
German-Americans  would  enlist  as 
promptly  as  any  other  citizens.  He 
asked  them  not  to  suspect  Mr.  Wilson 
of  lack  of  friendship  toward  the  Ger- 
man Government  and  people.  They 
should  strive  to  convince  the  German 
Government  that  the  President  desired 
peace,  and  should  not  connect  the  Ger- 
man negotiations  with  those  affecting 
Great  Britain.  He  had  opposed  delay  in 
sending  a  note  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment and  was  confident  that  eventually 
it  would  be  sent.  He  hoped  Germany 
would  acquiesce  in  the  demands  of  our 
note,  and  that  there  would  be  an  inter- 
national agreement  excluding  passen- 
gers from  ships  carrying  ammunition 
or  contraband. 

In  another  statement  he  said  he  had 
feared  that  our  recent  note  to  Germany 
would  cause  Germany  to  sever  diplo- 
matic relations  and  thus  create  a  situa- 
tion that  would  lead  to  war.- After  his 
resignation  had  been  submitted  but  be- 
fore it  took  effect,  a  paragraph  soften- 
ing the  note  had  been  added,  but  the 
change  was  not  sufficient  to  affect  his 
decision. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  summarize 
briefly  the  comment  excited  by  Mr. 
Bryan's  action.  As  a  rule,  the  President 
is  supported.  Democrats  active  in  poli- 
tics say  there  is  to  be  no  party  division. 
The  attempts  of  Congressman  Buchan- 
an, a  labor  leader,  to  promote  a  labor 
protest  against  war  have  thus  far  been 


unsuccessful.  Mr.  Bryan's  appeal  to 
German-Americans  was  coldly  received 
by  the  greater  part  of  the  German- 
American  press.  Mr.  Roosevelt  ap- 
plauds the  President  and  pledges  to  him 
his  heartiest  support  in  all  the  steps  he 
may  take  to  uphold  the  honor  and  in- 
terests of  the  United  States.  Robert 
Lansing,  counsellor  of  the  State  De- 
partment, and  now  Acting  Secretary, 
may  be  Mr.  Bryan's  successor. 


Labor 


At     midnight     on     the 
i^cuv^L  13th,  14.500  employees 

Controversies  ,,        ,        ^   j       j 

on  the  elevated  and  sur- 
face street  railways  in  Chicago  went  on 
strike  for  higher  wages.  The  car  service 
was  discontinued,  altho  the  elevated 
lines  prepared  to  use  1000  strike-break- 
ers imported  from  Eastern  cities.  Offi- 
cers of  business  companies  provided 
lodgings  for  their  employees  near  the 
places  where  they  were  working,  or 
hired  automobiles  to  carry  them  to 
their  homes  in  the  suburbs.  The  num- 
ber of  trains  on  the  steam  roads  was 
increased.  Arbitration  had  been  offered 
to  the  strikers,  but  they  rejected  it  be- 
cause they  were  dissatisfied  with  an 
arbitration  award  made  three  years 
ago.  Mayor  Thompson  warned  them 
that  they  could  not  affoi'd  to  reject 
such  an  offer. 

The  nine  sheriff's  deputies  recently 


WILLIAM  JENNINGS  BRYAN 

This  photograph  of  Gutzon 
Borglum's  life  mask  of  the  Great 
Commoner,  William  J.  Bryan, 
tvas  taken  in  Mr.  Borglum's  stu- 
dio expressly  for  The  Independ- 
ent on  the  day  his  resignation 
took  effect  and  is  published,  with 
Mr.  Bryan's  permission,  for  the 
first  time.  Mr.  Borglum,  who  is 
one  of  the  most  distinguished 
sculptors  in  America,  affirms 
that  the  life  mask  is  the  best  and 
most  authentic  human  document 
obtainable,  and  that  in  the  case 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  whose  bust 
in  the  capital  at  Washington  is 
one  of  Mr.  Borglum's  greatest 
ivorks,  he  gained  more  knowl- 
edge and  inspiration  from  a 
life  mask  than  from  any  other 
single  portrait  or  description. 
This  life  mask  of  Mr.  Bryan 
was  made  at  Washington  only  a 
few  tveeks  before  his  resigna- 
tion. A  mask  of  the  hand,  which 
appears  on  the  opposite  page, 
was    made    at    the    same    time. 


convicted  of  manslaughter  in  New  Jer- 
sey, where  they  attacked  a  party  of 
strikers  in  the  town  of  Roosevelt,  kill- 
ing two  of  them,  have  been  sentenced 
to  be  imprisoned  for  from  two  to  ten 
years.  They  came  from  a  detective 
agency  and  were  sworn  in  as  deputies 
by  the  sheriff  of  the  county.  With  fif- 
teen of  their  associates  they  are  to  be 
tried  again,  for  the  killing  of  the  sec- 
ond of  the  two  strikers  who  lost  their 
lives. 

_,,      c«-^     ^-  Villa   was   defeated  by 

The  Situation       ^  ,  .    •'. 

-.     .  Carranza  s    army,    but 

at  the  cost  of  the  Car- 
ranza commander's  life.  General  Alvaro 
Obregon,  leader  of  the  army  which 
drove  Villa  northward,  had  his  right 
arm  taken  off  by  a  shell  in  the  course 
of  the  five  days'  battle.  He  died  on  the 
13th  at  a  hospital  in  Leon.  Carranza 
thus  suffers  a  great  loss.  Two  or  three 
weeks  ago  Obregon  was  regarded  by 
many  as  the  "coming  man"  in  Mexico. 
His  successor  is  General  Benjamin  Hill, 
whose  grandfather  was  an  Englishman. 
There  is  no  longer  any  room  for  doubt 
as  to  the  complete  defeat  of  Villa,  who 
has  retreated  northward  120  miles.  Za- 
pata's men,  who  hold  the  capital,  are 
preparing  to  retire  before  the  advanc- 
ing Carranza  forces,  led  by  General 
Gonzales.  They  have  sent  delegates  to 
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THE  AUSTRO-ITALIAN  FRONTIER 
ihis  man,  which  we  borrow  from  the  London  Times,  is  especially  useful  in  that  it  locates  all 
of  the  towns  in  the  present  and  prospective  scene  of  conflict  and  gives  the  hights  in  meters  at 
various  points,  thus  showing  their  strategic  importance.  The  shaded  area  to  the  left  of  the 
boundary  is  Italian  territory.  The  fighting  has  been  altogether  on  the  Austrian  side  of  the  line 
and  chiefly  at  the  points  marked  by  the  numbers  in  circles.  (1)  The  Italians  advancing  along 
the  coast  toward  Trieste  have  occupied  Monfalcone  and  Porto  Rosega.  (2)  The  Italians  have 
taken  Gradisca  and  therefore  control  the  river  and  the  railroad  from  here  to  the  Gulf.  (3)  From 
XTdine  they  have  followed  the  railroad  to  Cormons  and  have  now  their  artillery  in  position  for 
ihe  bombardment  of  the  fortifications  of  GiJrz  (Gorizia).  Further  north  they  have  crossed  the 
Isonzo  River  at  Ciporetto  <  4 )  and  gained  the  hights  of  Monte  Nero  (5),  which  command  Tol- 
mein    (Tolmino).    An    Italian   force   is   also   reported   to   have   entered    Predil    Pass    (6) 


Gonzales,  proposing  an  armistice.  The 
sessions  of  what  is  called  the  convention 
have  been  marked  by  wild  disorder  and 
disturbed  by  mobs  crying  for  bread. 
Garza,  provisional  President,  has  been 
deposed.  His  successor  is  Francisco 
Chazaro,    a    supporter    of    Villa    from 


Chihuahua.  More  than  500  refugees 
have  been  carried  to  Vera  Cruz.  They 
will  be  brought  to  this  country  on  an 
army  transport. 

Villa's  reply  to  President  Wilson's 
warning  is  on  its  way  to  Washington. 
He  has  asked  Carranza  to  provide  neu- 


tral territory  in  which  a  conference 
may  be  held,  for  agreement  and  a  burial 
of  differences.  A  proclamation  issued 
by  Carranza,  however,  indicates  that  he 
will  reject  the  proposition.  Carranza  is 
so  confident  of  victory  that  he  vir- 
tually asks  our  Government  for  recog- 
nition and  publishes  a  program  of  the 
reform  work  which  his  Government  is 
soon  to  undertake.  There  are  17,000 
United  States  soldiers  on  the  border, 
and  orders  were  given  last  week  that 
they  should  remain  there  for  the  pres- 
ent. From  all  parts  of  Mexico  come 
stories  of  destitution  and  suffering. 

. ,  ,        On  the  eastern  frontier  the 

Along  the     n^iians  have,  three  weeks 

sonzo  after  entering  the  war, 
gained  more  territory  than  the  Aus- 
trians  were  willing  to  concede  in  the 
ante-bellum  negotiations.  They  have  al- 
ready crost  at  several  points  the  Isonzo 
River,  which  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Government  offered  to  make  the  bound- 
ary line  if  Italy  would  remain  neutral. 
Their  most  important  success  is  the 
capture  of  Monfalcone,  a  town  near 
the  coast  ten  miles  east  of  the  fron- 
tier and  about  fifteen  miles  from 
Triest.  At  Monfalcone  are  located  the 
electrical  works  which  supply  light  and 
power  to  Triest.  The  shipyards  of  Porto 
Rosega,  three  miles  from  Monfalcone, 
have  also  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Italians.  This  gives  them  a  harbor  on 
the  Gulf  of  Triest  from  which  to  attack 
the  city  on  the  opposite  side. 

The  capture  of  Gradisca  on  the 
Isonzo  River  is  likewise  an  important 
gain,  for  this  town,  like  Monfalcone,  is 
on  the  railroad  running  frorti  Gorz  to 
Triest  so  the  Austrians  are  now  de- 
prived of  the  use  of  the  line  which  par- 
allels the  frontier.  Among  the  Italian 
troops  taking  Gradisca  were  some  sol- 
diers who  were  born  there  and  they,  as 
they  entered,  knelt  and  kissed  the  soil 
of  their  native  town,  now  a  part  of 
"Italy  Redeemed." 

In  order  to  prevent  the  crossing  of 
the  Isonzo  the  Austrians  had  destroyed 
the  bridges  and  flooded  the  valley.  But 
the  Italian  cavalry  swam  their  horses 
over  and  cleared  the  enemy  from  the 
other  bank  while  pontoons  were  con- 
structed behind  them  for  the  infantry. 

In  crossing  the  river  further  north, 
near  Caporetto,  the  Italian  cavalry  got 
into  a  tight  fix  from  which  they  were 
able  to  extricate  themselves  only  by  an 
act  rivalling  the  charge  at  Balaclava  in 
boldness  and  surpassing  it  in  achieve- 
ment. The  bridges  here  had  not  been 
destroyed  but  after  three  regiments 
had  crost  they  were  blown  up  by  the 
Austrians  who  then  opened  fire  upon 
the  Italians  from  four  batteries  of  their 
biggest  guns.  Before  pontoons  could  be 
put  together  and  reinforcements 
brought  over  the  two  regiments  on  the 
Austrian  side  would  have  been  wiped 
out.  So  their  commander,  without  wait- 
ing for  instructions  from  his  superior, 
ordered  the  cavalry  to  charge  the  guns. 
With  wild  cheers  they  dashed  up  the 
slope  and  sabered  the  gunners  in  all  the 
batteries,  altho  half  their  saddles  were 
emptied  in  the  rush. 
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In  the  Trentino  the  Italians  ai-e  also 
reported  to  be  making  satisfactory 
progress  tho  no  details  are  allowfed  to 
transpire.  The  attack  here  is  directed 
toward  Rovereto,  and  the  Italians  are 
within  a  few  miles  of  it  on  the  east  and 
south. 

„.   ,  ^.  ^,         The   Dniester,   which 

Fighting  on  the     ^^^^^     ^^^j^^     .^^^ 

Dniester  ,  . 

moat     river     of 

Europe,"  now  separates  the  opposing 
armies  in  Galicia.  Altho  the  Russians 
despair  of  holding  Lemberg  much  long- 
er, they  are  offering  a  stout  resistance 
to  the  armies  which  are  closing  in  upon 
the  capital  from  three  sides.  In  fact, 
they  turned  tables  on  their  pursuers 
south  of  Lemberg  and  inflicted  a  severe 
defeat  upon  the  Austro-German  forces 
"which  had  advanced  down  the  Stryi 
River  to  its  junction  with  the  Dniester. 
The  Russian  offensive  seems  to  have 
taken  them  by  surprize  and  those  who 
had  crost  the  Dniester  were  driven  back 
-or  captured.  The  Russians  took  here 
some  seven  thousand  men,  including  an 
-entire  company  of  the  Prussian  Fusilier 
Guards,  and  one  of  the  Seventy-ninth 
Austrian  regiment. 

Both  to  the  east  and  the  west  of  this 
point,  however,  the  Teutonic  forces 
have  maintained  their  positions  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Dniester  as  well 
as  all  along  the  southern.  The  army 
which  came  from  the  west  and  captured 
Przemysl  has  now  joined  with  the  army 
which  came  from  the  south  thru  Buko- 
vina.  The  capture  of  Stanislau  closed 
the  gap  between  the  two  forces  and 
completed  the  semicircle  about  Lem- 
berg. By  the  capture  of  Stanislau  the 
Austro-German  forces  not  only  secured 
an  important  railroad  center  but  took 
5,570  prisoners. 

Still  further  to  the  east  General 
Pflanzer  has  driven  the  Russians  alto- 
gether out  of  Bukovina  and  back  into 
their  own  territory.  In  dislodging  the 
Russians  from  their  possessions  on 
the  Pruth  he  took  five  thousand 
prisoners. 

In  the  capture  of  Przemysl  the  Teu- 
tonic allies  obtained  seven  thousand 
prisoners  as  well  as  thirty-one  cannon 
and  thirty  machine  guns.  The  garrison 
had  been  ordered  to  hold  the  fortress 
to  the  last  man,  but  the  guns  brought 
to  bear  upon  it  were  so  many  and  so 
heavy  that  they  were  obliged  to  evacu- 
ate within  four  days.  In  this  bombard- 
ment the  Austrians  made  use  of  the 
^ant  howitzers  recently  manufactured 
by  the  Skoda  works.  These,  like  the 
Krupp  howitzers,  whose  existence  was 
kept  secret  till  the  war  began,  are  of 
forty-two  centimeter  (16.5  inch)  caliber. 
Each  is  carried  with  its  bed,  training 
gear,  cranes  and  ammunition,  on  a  spe- 
cial train,  and  can  be  mounted  ready 
for  action  in  two  days.  The  discharge 
is  too  dazzling  to  be  borne  by  the  eyes 
but  does  not  pain  the  ears  so  much  as 
the  higher  pitched  report  of  the  smaller 
guns.  It  can  be  fired  at  the  rate  of  a 
shot  every  two  minutes  and  with  re- 
markable accuracy.  The  funnel-shaped 
holes  which  the  shells  dig  in  the  ground 
are  some  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  but 
their  rims  are  only  a  few  yards  apart. 


.    ^      ,,     ,  In  spite  of  the  contin- 

A  Deadlock  on     ^^^^    ^^p^^.^^    ^^    g^^. 

Oalhpoh  ^ggggg  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

and  of  terrible  slaughter  on  the  other 
it  is  obvious  that  neither  is  making 
much  progress  on  the  Gallipoli  penin- 
sula. The  situation  is  very  disappoint- 
ing to  the  British,  who  confidently  ex- 
pected that  by  Easter  Constantinople 
would  be  taken  and  the  Black  Sea 
opened  so  that  Russia  could  export  her 
wheat  and  obtain  munitions.  It  is  now 
acknowledged  that  the  attempt  to  force 
the  Dardanelles  by  the  fleet  alone  was 
not  only  a  failure  but  a  blunder,  and 
Winston  Churchill,  who  as  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  was  officially  respon- 
sible for  the  undertaking,  has  lost  his 
office  largely  on  account  of  it. 

But  the  later  attempt  to  reach  Con- 
stantinople by  land  has  proved  more 
costly  and  so  far  no  more  successful. 
It  is  said  that  forty  thousand  wounded 
British  soldiers  have  been  sent  back  to 
Alexandria  on  the  hospital  ships.  How 
far  the  British  have  got  in  the  conquest 
of  the  Gallipoli  peninsula  cannot  be 
ascertained  from 
the  vague  official 
dispatches,  but  it 
is  evident  that  the 
Turks  still  hold 
Sedd  el  B  a  h  r, 
which  is  at  the 
very  entrance  to 
the  Dardanelles 
and  was  reported 
demolished  as  long 
ago  as  February 
20,  when  it  was 
first  bombarded.  It 
was  then  supposed 
that  this  action 
proved  that  forts 
were  powerless 
against  long-range 
fire  and  the  claims 
of  Constantinople 
that  they  had  been 
little  injured  by 
the  hail  of  shells 
were  received  with 
incredulity.  Now  it 
appears  that  the 
Turkish  account 
was  more  accurate 
than  the  English 
and  that  advantage 
still  lies  with  a 
land  as  against  a 
sea  battery.  A  neu- 
tral army  officer 
who  obsei^A^ed  the 
action  when  the 
British  fleet  at- 
tempted to  force 
the  Narrows  last 
March,  estimates 
that  shells  fell  in 
Chanak  at  the  rate 
of  two  thousand 
an  hour,  yet  there 
were  only  twenty- 
six  men  killed  and 
twice  that  number 
wounded  in  the 
forts  there. 

In     the     land 
fighting,     however. 


the  Turks  have  lost  heavily,  over  a  hun- 
dred thousand,  it  is  estimated.  The  hos- 
pitals of  Constantinople  are  overcrowd- 
ed with  wounded.  The  Turks  were  short 
of  ammunition  for  a  time,  but  that 
seems  to  be  overcome  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  branch  of  the  Krupp  works  at 
Constantinople  employing,  it  is  said, 
four  thousand  German  workmen.  The 
nitric  acid  necessary  for  the  explosives 
is  made  from  the  air  by  means  of  the 
spark  discharge  of  electricity,  for  this 
invention  has  made  Germany  independ- 
ent of  the  Chile  saltpeter  beds.  Two 
hundred  more  German  officers  and  en- 
gineers have  arrived  in  Constantinople 
to  take  charge  of  the  fortifications  and 
the  manufacture  of  munitions  for  Ger- 
many's  Turkish   aliies. 

Much  as  Russia  needs  an  open  door, 
the  Russian  Black  Sea  fleet,  which 
was  expected  to  force  the  Bosporus 
while  the  British  and  French  came  up 
the  Dardanelles,  seems  to  have  accom- 
plished nothing  at  all  except  to  have 
shut  off  the  supply  of  coal  and  flour 
from  Constantinople. 


Bain 

THE  MAN  WHO  RECEIVES  THE   AMERICAN   NOTES 

Germany's  replies  to  the  communications  of  the  American  Government  and 
the  German  diplomatic  communications  which  figure  in  the  various  Blue, 
Grey,  White.  Orange,  Yellow  and  Green  Books,  emanate  officially  from 
Gottlieb  E.  G.  von  Jagow,  Imperial  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  under 
the  Chancellor.  He  was  bom  in  Berlin  in  1863  and  entered  upon  a  bureau- 
cratic career  at  the  age  of  twenty-three 
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THE   HERMITS  OF  THE   REGATTA 

Weeks  of  strenuous  drill  and  wearing  idleness,  with  The  Race  as  the  ruling    motive  for   every  detail   of  the   day's   routine,   will   come  to   an   end   when 

Harvard  meets  Yale  on  the  Thames,  near  New  London,  on   June  25,  and    Columbia,    Cornell,    Pennsylvania,    Syracuse    and    Stanford    row    at    Pough- 

keepsie  on  June  28.   Here  at  the  Harvard  camp  at   Red  Top  the  coxswain    is   furnishing  vicarious  diversion  on  "Launching:  Day" 


Four  Thousand  Miles 
Under  the  Sea 


When  the  Brit- 
ish battleships 
"Majestic"  and 
"Triumph"  were  sunk  in  the  Darda- 
nelles it  was  supposed  that  they  fell  vic- 
tims to  a  Turkish  submarine.  It  is  now 
known  that  the  submarine  did  not  come 
from  Constantinople  but  from  Wil- 
helmshaven,  a  distance  of  over  four 
thousand  miles.  This  feat,  which  almost 
rivals  Jules  Verne's  famous  romance, 
was  accomplished  by  Captain  Herzing 
in  the  "Unterseeboot  No.  51."  He  left 
the  German  North  Sea  base  on  April 
25  and  arrived  safely  in  Constantinople 
on  June  10.  When  the  thirty-three  men 
came  up  out  of  their  cramped  and  stif- 
ling quarters  they  could  hardly  walk, 
for  most  of  them  had  not  put  their 
heads  above  the  water  for  forty-two 
days.  Altho  the  vessel  ran  most  of  the 
way  on  the  surface  they  could  not  go 
on  deck.  In  passing  thru  the  Mediter- 
ranean, Captain  Herzing  stayed  for 
fifty-two  hours  at  the  periscope. 

Several  times  the  "U-51"  was  fired 
lupon  by  destroyers,  once  off  the  coast 
of  England  and  a  second  time  a  hun- 
idred  miles  outside  Gibraltar.  She 
passed  thru  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  one 
I  morning  early  in  plain  view  but  with- 
;out  being  noticed.  Twice  attacked  in 
'the  Mediterranean  the  submarine  es- 
caped by  diving,  and  reached  the  en- 
trance of  the  Dardanelles  in  just  a 
month  from  Wilhelmshaven.  The  rest 
of  the  story  may  be  best  given  in  Cap- 
tain Herzing's  own  words: 

,  In  the  early  morning  light  we  saw  the 
/'Triumph"  and  "Majestic"  lying  off  the 
coast,  constantly  encircled  by  destroyers. 
Thru  the  periscope  I  saw  a  destroyer  com- 
ing directly  for  us.  We  dived  and  the  de- 
stroyer passed  immediately  over  us  with  a 
sound  like  that  of  a  motor  car. 

We  came  up  immediately.  I  took  aim 
thru  the  periscope,  i)rest  the  button,  au- 
tomatically firing  the  torpedo,  and  the  pro- 
jectile slipt  noiselessly  into  the  water.  We 
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dived  again.  The  explosion  which  followed 
was  as  terrific  as  tho  it  had  been  in  the 
forepart  of  the  submarine  itself. 

Then  we  lay  hidden  two  days  and  a 
half,  after  which  wo  came  up  again  in  the 
midst  of  the  British  ships.  Just  before  noon 
looking  thru  the  periscope  I  saw  the  "Ma- 
jestic," surrounded  by  ten  ships  steaming 
around  her  in  a  constant  circle  for  her  pro- 
tection. I  could  see  the  "Majestic"  sailors 
on  the  deck  taking  their  noonday  nap. 
"Shall  I  disturb  them?"  I  thought.  Then 
seeing  a  welcome  space  between  the  encir- 
cling ships  I  prest  the  electric  button  and 
the  torpedo  was  going.  It  caught  the  "Ma- 
;estic"  a  little  to  the  rear  of  amidship.  We 
dived  again  in  silence. 

We  remained  submerged  for  several 
hours  and  then  came  to  the  surface  to  find 
that  the  British  had  disappeared,  and  all 
search  for  them  was  in  vain.  We  came  to 
Constantinople,  arriving  yesterday  morn- 
ing, having  spent  forty-two  days  in  the  sub- 
marine without  rest  or  let  up. 

About  the  beet  sugar  fac- 

T  K  *•  u  *<^^y  of  Souchez  and  in 
l^abynnth       ^^^     tangle     of     trenches 

south  of  it  known  as  the  Labyrinth  the 
battle  still  rages.  The  gains  are  slight. 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

June  7 — French  gain  ground  near 
Arras.  German  submarines  sink  six 
small   vessels. 

June  8 — Italians  take  Gradisca.  Teu- 
tonic fdrces  take  Stanislau  in  Ga- 
licia. 

June  9 — Italians  take  Monfalcone. 
French   take   Neuville    St.   "Vaast. 

June  10 — Russian  victory  at  Zuravno 
on  Dniester.  Germans  and  Russians 
battling  about  Shavli.  south  of  Riga. 

June  11 — Russian  destroyer  engages 
fruiser  "Midullu"  (formerly  "Bres- 
lau")  in  Black  Sea.  Italians  take 
Porto    Rosega,    near    Monfalcone. 

June  12 — Italians  closing  in  about 
Rovereto  in  Trentino.  Pola  arsenal 
bombarded  by    Italian   airmen. 

June  13 — Italians  shell  fortifications 
of  Gorz.  Germans  renew  offensive 
in    central    Poland. 


but  the  progress  is  continuous.  At  the 
end  of  each  week  a  few  hundred  yards 
of  German  entrenchments  are  reported 
taken  and  held  against  the  furious  bom- 
bardment and  counter-attacks  which  al- 
ways follow.  The  principal  achievement 
of  the  past  week  is  the  capture  by  the 
French  of  the  village  of  Neuville  St.- 
Vaast,  a  few  miles  north  of  Arras. 
This  has  been  the  center  of  the  most 
intense  conflict  for  many  weeks  and  it 
was  only  after  all  the  houses  had  been 
literally  reduced  to  stone  heaps  and  the 
land  plowed  deep  with  explosive  shells 
that  it  was  taken.  The  losses  here  are 
reported  to  be  among  the  heaviest  of 
any  single  engagement.  A  thousand 
bodies  and  a  large  amount  of  booty 
were  found  in  cellars  and  under  debris. 

Along  the  Aisne  also  the  French  have 
made  local  attacks  with  success.  They 
have  adopted  a  weapon  previously  used 
by  the  Germans,  that  is,  flaming  oil, 
which  is  sprayed  upon  the  enemy's 
trenches.  A  renewal  of  activity  may  be 
expected  about  Ypres,  as  it  is  reported 
that  several  hundred  thousand  German 
troops  have  passed  thru  Belgium.  These 
are  in  part  new  recruits  and  in  part 
veterans  who  have  been  withdrawn 
from  the  eastern  frontier  since  the  de- 
feat of  the  Russians  in  Galicia. 

South  of  Arras  in  the  neighboorhood 
of  Hebuterne,  the  French  have  fol- 
lowed up  'their  gains  of  a  few  weeks 
ago  by  further  advances.  A  charge 
along  the  front  of  twelve  hundred 
yards  carried  two  lines  of  Geiman 
trenches  which  have  since  been  held 
altho  the  Germans  quickly  brought 
troops  in  automobiles  to  the  spot  and 
made  persistent  counter-attacks.  If  the 
continuous  pounding  of  the  French  in 
the  vicinity  of  Arras  should  break  the 
German  line  it  would  compel  a  vdth- 
drawal  from  the  sharp  angle  which  has 
for  nine  months  been  directed  at  Paris. 
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'E  are  limited  to  America 
in  any  case,"  grieved  the 
Mother  of  the  family  as 
she  laid  before  her  spouse  the  atlas 
and  a  pile  of  railway  folders. 

"I'm  not  sorry,"  Father  declared 
firmly.  "This  will  be  just  the  time  to 
go  to  the  Maine  woods  and  try  the 
fishing." 

"The  Maine  woods!"  cried  Mother 
in  a  tone  of  apprehension.  "That's  all 
very  well  for  you  and  Tom — even 
Gerald  is  old  enough  to  rough  it  now 
- — but  I'd  like  to  have  you  tell  me 
what  pleasure  there  would  be  in  the 
Maine  woods  for  Ethel?  And  where 
would  there  be  any  children  for 
Katharine  to  play  with?  And  what  in 
the  world  should  I  do  if  little  Mary 
or  the  baby  should  be  taken  ill?" 

"Probably  you're  right,"  Father 
assented  regretfully.  "What  do  you 
suggest?" 

"Why  not  the  Springs?"  inquired 


Mother  eagerly.  "Ethel  would  enjoy 
herself  there  and  Katharine  would 
find  friends,  and  there's  a  good  doc- 
tor in  case  any  of  us  fell  sick." 

Father  rubbed  his  head  with  a  dis- 
approving hand. 

"What  on  earth  should  I  do  at  the 
Springs?  And  Tom?  And  Gerald?" 
he  demanded  searchingly.  "And  I 
think  I  see  you  dozing  against  the 
wall  of  the  ballroom  until  Ethel  is 
thru  dancing!  And  worrying  for  fear 
Katharine's  supply  of  white  dresses 
won't  hold  out !  What  a  life !  There's 
nothing  in  it!"  and  his  tone  was  so 
filled  with  disgust  that  Mother  in  her 
turn  yielded  the  point. 

"Where,  then?"  she  asked,  and  at 
that  moment  began  the  search  that 
lasted  until  some  one  told  them  about 
Chautauqua,  New  York. 

"Which  seems  to  be  different  from 
all  other  summer  resorts  on  the 
planet,"  Father  remarked  drily  when 


the  decision  to  go  there  had  been 
made.  "The  trouble  with  the  others 
is  that  there  isn't  fun  enough  to  go 
round  the  family;  at  Chautauqua 
there  isn't  family  enough  to  go  round 
the  fun!" 

What  is  this  Chautauqua  that  of- 
fers entertainment  for  the  seven  ages 
of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men? 

The  name  has  gone  round  the 
world.  It  advertises  manufactures; 
it  designates  apartment  houses  and 
sleeping  cars  and  ferryboats;  it  is 
applied  to  a  geological  division  of 
the  Devonian  period ;  it  is  given  to  a 
sort  of  intellectual  picnic  that  flour- 
ishes all  over  the  United  States  ev- 
ery summer.  But,  according  to  Bish- 
op John  Heyl  Vincent,  from  whose 
brain  was  born  the  Chautauqua  plan, 
Chautauqua  is  a  'place,  an  idea,  and  a 
force. 

The  -place  is  a  spot  in  western  New 
York   on   Chautauqua   Lake.    Forty- 
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two  years  ago  Dr.  Vincent  and  his 
followers  took  possession  of  it  and 
held  classes  and  lectures  and  con- 
certs. Today  their  tents  have  gone, 
but  the  same  fine  trees  shade  a  vil- 
lage of  several  hundred  houses,  with 
the  streets,  electric  lights,  fuel  gas, 
water  supply  and  sanitation  of  a 
well-appointed  town.  The  few  score 
people  who  came  for  a  fortnight  in 
1874  have  increased  to  some  fifty 
thousand  who  come  and  go  thru  a 
season  of  sixty  days,  and  who  enjoy 
themselves  so  much  that  many  of 
them  add  on  a  month  at  each  end. 

The  village  belongs  to  Chautauqua 
Institution,  for  there  is  a  corporate 
body  back  of  this  million  dollar  plant 
which  is  so  different  from  other  mil- 
lion dollar  plants  that  a  description 
of  its  physical  delights  almost  in- 
variably wanders  off  into  a  discus- 
sion of  the  Chautauqua  philosophy 
of  living. 

Chautauqua  Institution  is  char- 
tered by  the  State  of  New  York  for 
educational  purposes.  It  is  not  run 
for  gain.  The  activities  of  the  Insti- 
tution are  threefold — The  Assembly, 
which  gathers  for  July  and  August 
and  has  the  finest  platform  program 
in  the  world ;  the  summer  schools, 
which  are  in  session  for  six  weeks  of 
the  Assembly  season;  and  the  Home 
Reading  Course,  which  is  in  opera- 
tion all  the  year  round. 

"For  most  people  the  Chautauqua 
platform   is   'Chautauqua,' "   asserts 
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Father,  who  has  been  talking  about 
it  with  his  friends.  "It  was  the  edu- 
cational entertainment  end  of  Chan- 
cellor Vincent's  idea  that  seized  the 
popular  fancy  and  produced  the 
thousands  of  Chautauquas — none  of 
them  connected  with  the  Chautau- 
qua Institution — which  cover  the 
country  every  summer." 

"Here  are  some  of  the  season's 
'living  questions,'  "  contributes  Tom, 
looking  up  from  his  copy  of  the  Ad- 
vance Program  Quarterly.  "Here's  a 
whole  week  devoted. to  'The  Remak- 
ing of  Contemporary  Europe.'  That 
ought  to  bring  out  interesting  dis- 
cussion. And  here's  another  on  'Com- 
munity Service'  and  one  on  'Admin- 
i.s'tration  of  Justice.'  " 

Truth  to  tell,  new  Chautauquans 
need  to  be  "schooled  in  restraint,"  for 
where  so  rich  a  feast  is  spread  dis- 
cretion must  temper  appetite.  The 
Sunday  school  teachers  for  whom  the 
Assembly  originated,  for  example, 
now  must  choose  from  the  many  of- 
ferings that  they  may  thoroly  enjoy 
the  few.  At  ten  o'clock  every  morn- 
ing there  is  a  Devotional  Hour  in  the 
Amphitheater.  No  one  can  tell  from 
the  sermons  preached  there  to  what 
denominations  the  speakers  belong, 
and  no  one  cares,  for  they  are  united 
in  the  essentials  of  love  and  service 
to  their  fellows.  Such  men  as  Dr. 
Samuel  McCormick,  of  Pittsburgh; 
Bishop  Francis  McConnell,  of  Den- 
ver;  Dr.  Frank  Gunsaulus,  of  Chi- 


cago; Bishop  Charles  Williams,  of 
Michigan — Presbyterian,  Methodist, 
Congregational,  Episcopalian — are 
preachers  of  distinction;  they  are 
also  teachers,  and  during  each  one's 
week  of  service  he  will  conduct 
classes  in  Dean  Shailer  Mathews' 
Department  of  Religion  and  give  ad- 
dresses at  the  headquarters  of  his 
ov/n  denomination.  An  Institute  on 
Home  Missions  and  one  on  Foreign 
Missions  will  link  local  with  field  and 
international  work. 

There  is  one  feature  that  he  never 
neglects,  no  matter  how  prest  he 
may  be.  That  is  the  talks  which  Dr. 
Jesse  Lyman  Hurlbut  illustrates  by 
the  model  of  Palestine  built  down  by 
the  pier,  with  the  lake  as  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  hillock  that  con- 
ceals the  pumping  station  as  Mt. 
Hermon.  What  child  who  has  sailed 
a  boat  on  the  Dead  Sea,  what  grown- 
up who  has  hunted  out  Jerusalem 
and  Bethlehem  from  among  the  lit- 
tle concrete  cities  on  the  hights 
above  the  Jordan  but  will  listen  with 
greater  interest  to  the  history  of 
this  part  of  the  ancient  world  which 
he  has  visualized  on  a  small  scale? 

Visitors  to  Chautauqua,  New 
York,  always  have  been  fortunate  in 
hearing  from  its  platform  men  and 
women  whose  vision  is  far  reaching 
and  clear.  They  are  "talking  shop" 
for  the  entertainment  and  benefit  of 
the  thousands  who  keep  different 
sorts  of  shops.  This  summer  Dr.  Lin- 
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coin  Wirt,  investigator  for  the 
World  Peace  Foundation,  will  voice 
his  conclusions  on  the  lessons  the 
present  war  has  for  America.  0.  H. 
Benson,  of  the  Federal  Department 
of  Agriculture,  will  explain  the  new 
means  by  which  the  Government  is 
interesting  country  boys  and  girls 
and  educating  them  for  life.  So  is 
Leon  Vincent,  in  his  lecture  on  liter- 
ature, for  he  is  a  writer  as  well  as  a 
critic. 

Mary  Antin,  that  immigrant  who 
sees  American  ideals  thru  uncloud- 
ed eyes;  John  Lind,  President  Wil- 
son's special  representative  to  Mex- 
ico; Melville  E.  Stone,  general  man- 
ager of  the  Associated  Press — these 
are  some  of  the  speakers  who  will 
stand  before  the  most  discriminating 
audiences  in  this  country  and  speak 
on  the  topics  that  lie  closest  to  their 
hearts. 

Keeping  up  with  the  very  latest 
twists  in  education  and  telling  other 
people  about  them  is  Earl  Barnes's 
vocation.  This  year  he  has  selected 
for  explanation  a  group  of  "Prom- 
ising Educational  Experiments," 
among  them  the  Gary  system,  voca- 
tional bureaus,  the  training  of 
youthful  delinquents,  and  intensive 
education  as  illustrated  in  the  twen- 
tieth century  wonder-children,  Boris 
Sidis  and  Winifred  Stoner. 

Mr.  Barnes's  work  deals  with  to- 
day in  its  latest  moments;  Professor 
Samuel    Schmucker's    story    of    the 


"Ascent  of  Man"  begins  in  far  away 
eons  and  ends  with  the  "Arrival  of 
Man" — which  was  not  yesterday ! 
What  better  than  such  a  series  to 
make  "Time  and  Eternity  seem  to  be 
what  they  are — parts  of  one  noble 
and  everlasting  whole?"  to  quote 
Chancellor  Vincent,  who  insists  that 
whatever  brings  that  to  pass  is  em- 
braced in  the  Chautauqua  idea. 

Of  entertainment  pure  and  simple 
there  is  plenty  on  the  Chautauqua 
platform.  Every  evening  sees  the 
Amphitheater  filled  five  thousand 
strong  for  an  illustrated  travel  lec- 
ture, "movies"  of  quality,  a  recital 
by  such  artists  as  Charles  Rann 
Kennedy  and  his  wife,  Edith  Wynne 
Mathison ;  a  play  by  the  skilled  ama- 
teurs called  the  Chautauqua  Players, 
an  exhibition  by  students  of  the 
School  of  Physical  Education,  a  con- 
cert or  a  popular  address. 

Then  there  are  the  great  occasions 
of  the  season:  the  Spelling  Match, 
which  dates  from  the  original  as- 
sembly and  proves  quite  as  thrilling 
now  as  in  those  simpler  days;  Old 
First  Night,  when  the  roll  call 
brings  to  their  feet  at  least  twenty 
or  thirty  who  were  present  on  Au- 
gust 4,  1874;  National  Army  Day, 
when  a  thinning  line  of  veterans. 
Grand  Army  men  and  Confederates, 
winds  thru  the  grounds  behind  a 
band  playing  spirited  airs,  and 
listens  to  an  appropriate  address; 
Grange  Day,  when  the  country  folk 


of  all  Chautauqua  County  are  enter- 
tained by  the  Institution  and  hear 
good  music  and  a  speaker  chosen 
especially  to  interest  them;  Federa- 
tion Day,  when  representatives  of 
women's  clubs  from  every  state  in 
the  Union,  and  nearly  all  of  them 
members  of  the  Chautauqua  Wom- 
an's Club,  will  have  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  an  address  from  the  presi- 
dent of  the  General  Federation,  Mrs. 
Pennypacker. 

Most  spectacular  of  all  the  sea- 
son's events  is  Recognition  Day — 
the  day  when  representatives  of  the 
Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific 
Circle,  who  have  just  finished  a  four 
years'  course  of  prescribed  reading, 
are  "recognized"  by  the  Chancellor 
and  receive  diplomas  for  their  work. 
The  cycle  consists  of  a  year  of 
American  subjects,  one  of  Conti- 
nental European,  one  of  English  and 
one  of  classical.  The  backgrounds 
are  the  same,  the  books  different. 
This  accounts  for  the  chronic  Chau- 
tauquans  who  began  to  read  in  1878 
and  never  have  stopped. 

A  year's  work  consists  of  the 
reading  of  four  books  and  of  the 
current  events  department  of  The 
Independent — the  Story  of  the  Week. 
The  coming  reading  year — 1915-16 
— is  American  Year. 

From  the  few  normal  classes  of 
the  first  Chautauqua  season  has 
grown  the  present  set  of  summer 
schools,   fourteen   of   them,   with   a 
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faculty  of  eighty  drawn  from  coun- 
try-wide institutions.  These  educat- 
ors offer  some  200  courses  of  study 
to  over  3,300  students.  Most  of  the 
people  of  the  enrollment  are  teachers 
who  want  to  refresh  themselves  in 
their  subjects,  or  to  learn  the  latest 
pedagogic  wrinkle  in  the  department 
headed  by  Earl  Barnes,  but  there  are 
also  laymen  of  all  kinds.  Tom,  for  in- 
stance, who  was  laid  up  for  several 
weeks  last  winter  with  a  broken  leg, 
is  going  to  take  some  work  which 
will  earn  for  him  the  credits  that  he 
needs  to  square  himself  at  college. 
Grandfather,  who  is  clever  with  his 
fingers,  has  been  discovered  by  his 
wife  in  a  state  of  rejoicing  because 
at  last  he  would  have  a  chance  in  the 
Arts  and  Crafts  Studios,  supervised 
lay  Henry  Turner  Bailey,  to  learn 
something  about  bookbinding  and 
wood  carving. 

Grandmother,  determined  not  to 
be  outdone,  has  decided  that  she 
will  study  in  the  School  of  Expres- 
sion under  Professor  S.  H.  Clark,  of 
Chicago  University.  Mother  has 
learned  that  she  can  secure  a  trained 
kindergartener  to  look  after  the 
baby  or  she  can  leave  him  in  the 
Little  Children's  Playroom  under 
competent  supervision,  and  that  she 
can  also  establish  little  Mary  in  the 
Playground.  There  she  has  simple 
apparatus  to  exercise  on  and  a  shal- 
low brook  to  paddle  in  and  student 
teachers  to  look  after  her.  With  both 
small  children  off  her  hands  Mother 
will  have  freedom  to  take  the  course 


DR.  JESSE  LYMAN  HURLBURT 

Whose  talks  on  Palestine  geography,  illustrated  with  a  great 

outdoor  model,  have  long  been  famous  at  Chautauqua 


on  "The  House  and  Its  Care"  in  the 
School  of  Domestic  Science,  which  is 
managed  by  Miss  Anna  Barrows,  of 
Teachers'  College,  and  Mrs.  Alice 
Norton,  of  Chicago.  Beside  that  she 
can  obtain  the  information  about 
parliamentary  law  which  she  is  con- 
stantly needing  in  her  club  work. 

Father  has  found  himself  inter- 
ested in  the  announcement  of  classes 
and  lectures  on  social  science  and 
community  problems. 

"Scott  Nearing  is  a  dynamic  young 
man,  in  my  opinion,"  he  asserts,  "and 
I'm  going  to  hear  him  every  time  he 
talks.  As  for  E.  J.  Ward's  course  on 
social  center  development,  I  propose 
to  inform  myself  on  the  duties  of  a 
social  center  director,  so  that  I  shall 
know  whether  we're  getting  what 
we're  paying  for  when  we  open  the 
schools  of  our  town  to  the  people  and 
put  some  one  in  charge. 

"I  can  get  a  visitor's  ticket  for 
single  classes  or  a  book  of  five  or  ten 
tickets;  but  the  charge  for  a  full 
course  is  only  $6  and  there  is  a  re- 
duction if  you  take  more  than  one 
course." 

"You  certainly  get  a  lot  for  your 
money  at  Chautauqua,"  nods  Grand- 
father, and  he  points  out  that  his 
study  of  the  advance  bulletin  has 
shown  him  that  a  season's  gate  ticket 
at  $8  admitted  its  holder  to  all  the 
public  lectures  and  concerts — to  ev- 
erything outside  of  the  Summer 
School  classes — at  the  rate  of  thir- 
teen cents  a  day. 

"That  can't  possibly  include  the 
three  concerts  a 
week  in  the  Am- 
phitheater and  the 
whole  week  of  con- 
certs by  the  Rus- 
sian Symphony  Or- 
chestra  !"  ex- 
claimed Ethel,  who 
has  friends  who 
are  going  to  enter 
the  School  of  Mu- 
sic and  have  told 
her  about  its  piano 
department  under 
Ernest  Hutcheson, 
of  Baltimore  and 
Berlin ;  its  voice 
work  under  Wil- 
liam Wade  Hin- 
shaw,  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera 
Company  of  New 
York;  its  violin 
school  under  Sol 
Marcosson,  of 
Cleveland,  and  its 
opportunities  t  o 
study  organ,  harp 
and  orchestral  in- 
struments, as  well 
as  to  listen  to  de- 
scriptive     lectures 


on  interpretation,  and  to  sing  in  the 
Chautauqua  choir. 

But  it  does,  and  Father  has  also 
discovered  that  he  may  live  at  Chau- 
tauqua in  almost  any  fashion  he 
pleases  or  his  pocketbook  permits. 
He  has  hired  a  pretty,  well-equipped 
cottage  to  house  the  members  of  his 
flock.  Mother  is  quite  likely  to  meet 
at  the  hotel  some  of  the  people  who 
were  on  the  steamer  "going  over" 
last  summer.  Grandmother's  friends 
are  sure  to  keep  turning  up  at  dif- 
ferent boarding  houses.  Aunt  Mary 
already  knows  of  some  teacher 
acquaintances  who  are  going  to  do 
light  housekeeping  in  rooms  made 
convenient  for  that  way  of  living. 
Tom  and  Ethel  will  constantly  come 
across  college  men  and  girls  who  are 
earning  their  food  by  waiting  on  ta- 
ble at  some  of  the  boarding  houses 
and  their  shelter  by  a  variety  of 
work  whose  doing  brings  them  re- 
ward in  money  and  in  respect. 

"In  respect"  because  Chautauqua 
is  essentially  democratic.  Social  de- 
mocracy is  a  part  of  the  idea  that 
sees  possibilities  for  growth  in  ev- 
ery one,  no  matter  what  his  previous 
opportunities;  social  democracy  is  a 
part  of  the  force  that  urges  every 
individual  to  develop  his  powers  for 
the  better  serving  of  his  fellowmen. 
Social  democracy  is  an  essential  of 
the  "Chautauqua  Spirit,"  that  in- 
tangible yet  clearly  felt  trinity 
whose  other  members  are  kindness 
— to  all  who  need  it — and  loyalty — 
to  the  ideals  of  Chautauaua. 


DR.   PERCY  H.   BOYNTON 

Assistant   Professor  of   English   in   Chicago   University  and 
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ON    CHAUTAUQUA'S    "ALMOST   INCOMPARABLE"    LAKE 

A  CROSS-SECTION  OF  AMERICA  AT  PLAY 

BY  F.   H.   BLICHFELDT 


TF  there  were  nothing  at  Chau- 
tauqua, New  York,  but  opportuni- 
ties for  recreation,  with  its  almost 
incomparable  lake  and  its  1400  feet 
of  altitude  to  give  the  best  climate 
Chautauqua  would  still  be  one  of  the 
notable  resorts  of  the  country.  In 
fact,  neither  play,  nor  study,  nor  re- 
ligion, nor  music,  nor  political  ora- 
tory, nor  any  one  interest  can  be  said 
to  dominate  this  remarkable  sum- 
mering place.  Nowhere  else  except 
around  a  mighty  metropolis  can  equal 
variety  of  provision  be  found  for 
legitimate  gratification  of  personal 
interests;  and  not  even  the  metropo- 
lis could  make  equal  variety  equally 
accessible.  One  strenuous  day's  list 
of  diversions  at  Chautauqua,  of 
which  a  swim  and  a  set  of  tennis  be- 
fore breakfast  was  the  beginning, 
could  scarcely  be  duplicated  in  and 
about  New  York  in  less  than  a 
week.  While  two  or  three  thousand 
persons  watch  a  ball  game  on  "the 
Overlook,"  five  to  eight  thousand 
may  be  listening  to  an  address  at 
the  amphitheater,  while  a  hay  ride 
for  the  little  folks,  a  cruise  of 
the  Boys'  Club,  and  various  other 
affairs  like  classes  in  the  schools  go 
on  without  reference  to  either  base- 
ball or  eloquence.  Chautauqua  is 
many  sided;  yet  it  is  interesting  at 
times  to  single  out  some  one  aspect 
of  this  community  life — say  the  play 
aspect. 

"A  summer  city  in  the  woods,"  and 


with  the  allurement  of  a  historically 
interesting  and  physically  beautiful 
twenty-mile  lake  at  its  feet,  Chau- 
tauqua from  the  beginning  found 
it  easy  to  develop  a  sane  and 
vigorous  outdoor  life.  The  climate, 
tho  cool,  is  equable ;  and  there  are  as 
few  strictly  indoor  features  as  may 
well  be.  The  buildings  used  for  lec- 
tures are  halls  without  walls,  con- 
sisting each  of  a  roof  with  its  neces- 
sary supports. 

Recreations  in  variety  to  suit  al- 
most all  tastes,  temperaments  and 
conditions,  offer  themselves,  on  land 
and  water.  Some  enterprising  mem- 
bers of  the  Boys'  Club,  indeed,  spent 
the  odd  hours  of  a  summer  in  build- 
ing a  vessel  for  the  upper  realms, 
but  their  craft  made  only  one  voy- 
age; and  the  only  aerial  sport  at  all 
common  at  Chautauqua  is  the  flying 
of  kites.  We  are  careful,  therefore, 
to  specify  only  land  and  water  activi- 
ties. From  checkers  on  the  veranda 
for  those  whose  strenuous  days  are 
past,  to  pail-and-shovel  movements 
in  the  sand-pile  for  those  whose 
"heavy  work"  is  still  ahead,  the 
range  is  so  wide  that  almost  every- 
body's hunger  for  outdoor  sport  is 
appeased.  Fishing,  boating,  canoe- 
ing, sailing,  swimming,  baseball, 
tennis,  roque,  bowling,  quoits,  track 
sports,  horseback  riding,  automobil- 
ing,  each  has  its  enthusiasts.  The 
fisherman  who  has  dedicated  two  or 
three  summers  to  earnest  pursuit  of 


the  Chautauqua  Lake  muscallonge 
will  declare  that  there  is  no  other  in- 
land fish  to  be  compared  with  it, 
sometimes  over  forty  pounds  in 
weight  and  always  a  fighter. 

The  one  unifying  idea  in  all  this 
diversity  is  that  the  margins  of  time, 
the  spare  hour,  the  vacation  weeks, 
should  by  some  means  contribute  to 
the  enjoyment  and  the  growth  of  the 
individual. 

There  was  always  play  at  Chau- 
tauqua. Whatever  was  not  play  was 
made  to  wear  some  semblance  of  it. 
An  important  element  in  Bishop 
Vincent's  genius  was  the  instinct  by 
which  he  gave  over  part  of  the  time 
to  amusements  and  disguised  the 
activities  of  the  rest  of  the  time  so 
that  they  almost  passed  for  amuse- 
ments. 

Bonfires  and  Athenian  torches, 
pageants  and  processions,  ceremo- 
nies, group  rivalries,  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance were  used  to  entice  the 
early  Chautauqua  readers  along  the 
paths  of  learning.  Doggerel  rimes 
droned  the  names  and  dates  of  "sa- 
cred" and  secular  geography  and  his- 
tory into  thousands  of  adult  memo- 
ries. The  model  of  Palestine,  which 
has  still  been  preserved,  the  taber- 
nacle, an  Oriental  house,  a  miniature 
modern  Jerusalem,  the  daily  wearing 
of  Oriental  garb  by  those  who  were 
pursuing  certain  studies,  the  muezzin 
call  to  prayers  at  regular  times — 
these  and  a  great  deal  more  of  "fan- 
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tastic  nonsense"  the  early  manage- 
ment at  Chautauqua  was  wise  enough 
to  introduce,  knowing  that  to  enlist 
grown-ups  in  study  would  be  easy  if 
they  came  to  view  it  as  "having  fun 
with  their  minds."  The  proof  of  the 
wisdom  of  it  is  that  it  succeeded,  not 
moderately  but  enormously,  sponta- 
neously and  unfailingly.  Adaptations 
to  new  times  have  of  course  taken 
place. 

Not  till  1914  did  anything  so  seri- 
ous, complicated  and  expensive  as 
golf  find  its  way  to  Chautauqua.  Now 
a  nine-hole  course  invites  the  devotee 
to  cultivate  the  game  in  all  these  ex- 
cellencies. In  1874  the  nearest  ap- 
proach was  perhaps  the  pitching  of 
horseshoes.  Even  in  1914  this  was 
the  more  popular  amusement  of  the 
two  if  numbers  are  an  index.  No 
one  recreation  any  longer  claims 
any  monopoly  now,  for  so  many 
are  represented.  Few  of  the  old 
ones  have  disappeared ;  but  the 
roller  coaster  is  no  more.  For  the 
croquet  of  the  70's,  Chautauqua  has 
now  the  best  roque  courts  in  America, 
and  the  old  sailboats  have  given  place 
to  more  refined  and  smarter  craft. 
The  fundamental  fact  is  that  now,  as 
always,  outdoors  at  Chautauqua  is 
larger  than  indoors. 

A  sign  was  put  up  in  one  of  the  lit- 
tle parks  one  summer — probably  on 
new  seeded  lawn,  as  the  warning  is 
unusual  at  Chautauqua,  "Please  keep 
off  the  grass."  A  tot  of  two  years 
went  wobbling  over  toward  where 
robins  were  hunting  the  succulent 
angle  worm.  "Come  back  heah,  Hon- 
ey," called  the  mammy  in  charge.  "I 


reckon  you  an'  de  robins  cyain't 
read." 

Chautauqua  makes  liberal  allow- 
ance for  the  children.  Its  well- 
equipped  playground  is  under  highly 
expert  management;  and  indeed 
teachers  of  playground  work  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  are  drawn  here 
by  the  normal  courses  offered  them  at 
Chautauqua.  Of  this  the  children  are 
oblivious.  Sand-piles,  day  nursery, 
boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  children's  choir 
— saying  nothing  of  the  freedom  that 
Chautauqua  affords  them  to  busy 
themselves  in  their  own  way,  without 
detriment  to  their  elders — make  an 
Elysian  city  within  whose  gates  no 
automobile  goes  up  and  down  seek- 
ing whom  it  may  devour.  Chautauqua 
is  a  children's  Paradise. 

Chautauquans  have  learned  to 
recognize  the  drama  as  among  the 
meanings  of  the  word  play,  tho  it 
must  be  confest  the  early  tolerance 
extended  only  as  far  as  "dramatic" 
readings.  Francis  Wilson  gave  the 
idyl,  "The  Little  Father  of  the  Wil- 
derness" there  in  1910,  his  appear- 
ance being  rendered  specially  innocu- 
ous by  the  fact  of  his  having  been  a 
Chautauqua  reader  years  before  and 
having  made  of  his  troupe  a  Chau- 
tauqua reading  circle  of  which  he  was 
leader.  The  innovation  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  it  led  to  engagements  of 
the  Coburn  Players,  who  presented 
classic  dramas  in  1911  and  1912,  and 
finally  in  1914  to  the  organization  of 
a  special  company  of  professional 
actors,  "The  Chautauqua  Players," 
under  the  direction  of  Benedict 
Papot,  who  has  had  some  notice  of 


late  as  director  of  the  House  of  Play 
Foundation  at  St.  Mark's  in  the 
Bouwerie,  New  York.  The  Chautau- 
qua Players  announce  for  1915  six 
major  plays  in  the  Amphitheater  and 
as  many  minor  productions. 

Democracy  in  sport  as  in  every- 
thing has  characterized  Chautauqua 
from  the  beginning.  There  is  entire 
catholicity  toward  the  fellow  who 
brings  his  silver-mounted  roque  mal- 
let or  goes  in  thoroly  for  golf  or  au- 
tomobiles or  motor-boats,  but  he 
makes  a  mistake  if  he  tries  to  vaunt 
himself  over  the  rider  of  a  1912 
model  bicycle  or  the  proud  skipper 
whose  vessel  is  suitably  named  the 
Rubey- Yacht.  It  is  precisely  because 
he  can  indulge  his  own  favorite  pas- 
times and  intellectual  interests  while 
brushing  elbows  on  terms  of  good 
fellowship  with  so  many  other  varie- 
ties of  clean-living  Americans,  that 
he  prefers  Chautauqua  to  more  ex- 
clusive resorts.  In  play  as  in  other 
departments  of  Chautauqua  life, 
what  Edward  Everett  Hale  said  in 
his  Tarry  at  Home  Travels  is  appre- 
ciated :  "If  you  have  not  spent  a  week 
at  Chautauqua  you  do  not  know  your 
own  country.  There  and  in  no  other 
place  known  to  me,  do  you  meet  Bad- 
deck  and  Newfoundland  and  Florida 
and  Tiajuara  at  the  same  table,  and 
there  you  are  of  one  heart  and  one 
soul  with  the  forty  thousand  people 
who  will  drift  in  and  out — people  all 
of  them  who  believe  in  God  and  in 
their  country."  Along  with  whatever 
aspects  of  thoughtfulness  it  may 
have,  Chautauqua  presents  a  cross- 
section  of  America  at  play. 


THE   WELL   EQUIPPED   PLAYGROUND   IS   UNDER  EXPERT    MANAGEMENT— BUT  THE  CHILDREN  DON'T  CARE 
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^HE  Measure  of  a  Man"  was 
the  subject.  It  was  at  a 
Chautauqua  in  an  Oklahoma 
town.  A  young  man  came  up  to  the 
lecturer  at  the  end  of  the  evening 
and  said  that  he  had  been  at- 
tending college  in  one  of  the  state 
schools  for  two  years,  and  that  he 
had  quit  school  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year  and  did  not  intend  to 
return.  "But,"  said  he,  "after  hear- 
ing your  lecture,  and  the  emphasis 
you  placed  on  preparation  and  effi- 
ciency, I  wanted  to  tell  you  that  1 
have  changed  my  mind.  I  am  going 
back  to  college  and  finish  my  educa- 
tion. I  am  going  to  prepare  so  that 
when  I  go  out  into  the  world  and 
take  my  place  in  its  activities,  I  may 
be  equipped  to  render  a  service  with 
efficiency." 

That  is  a  sample  of  what  is  going 
on  under  the  big  tent.  This  year 
there  will  be  2400  communities 
where  this  influence  is  felt — and  nine 
years  ago  the  circuit  Chautauqua 
was  unknown. 

By  the  traveling  or  circuit  plari 
the  Chautauqua  is  actually  taken  to 
the  people,  the  khaki  colored  tents 
being  located  close  to  the  heart  of 
each  community's  activities  and 
within  reach  of  thousands  who 
would  not  otherwise  avail  themselves 
of  Chautauqua  advantages,  without 
the  purchase  of  a  single  acre  of 
ground  or  the  erection  of  a  building, 
a  town  may  become  a  real  Chautau- 
qua center  and  unite  its  influence 
with  that  of  other  Chautaquau  cen- 
ters in  far  reaching  effects.  Indeed, 
Frank  J.  Cannon,  formerly  United 
States  senator,  makes  the  statement 
that  the  Chautauqua  and  Lyceum 
states  largely  control  legislation  at 
Washington  today,  along  the  lines 
hammered  out  on  the  platforms,  and 
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considered,  improved,  defined,  deter- 
mined and  enforced  by  Chautauqua 
and  Lyceum  audiences. 

And  the  influence  has  not  stopped 
growing.  The  late  Bishop  Robert 
Mclntyre  made  the  prophecy  that 
this  movement  is  in  its  chubby- 
cheeked  youth  and  that  it  yet  will  go 
up  and  possess  the  whole  land. 

If  Chautauqua  is  to  possess  the 
land,  aside  from  the  spread  of  the 
Chautauqua  Idea  from  the  original 
institution  and  the  other  great  per- 
manent summer  assemblies  such  as 
those  at  Winona  Lake,  Indiana,  and 
Bay  View,  Michigan,  the  circuit 
Chautauquas  with  their  notable  econ- 
omies of  operation  must  play  a  great 
part  in  the  conquest. 

Under  this  plan  the  same  big 
tent,  seating  1000  to  2500  people, 
forms  the  auditorium  for  Chautau- 
qua oratory,  music  and  entertain- 
ment in  perhaps  twenty  different 
Chautauqua  towns  in  a  single  sea- 
son. Each  traveling  equipment  is  in 
charge  of  an  experienced  superin- 
tendent and  a  crew  of  four  college 
boys. 

The  Chautauqua,  duly  advertised 
in  advance  by  banners,  streamers, 
auto  pennants  and  in  the  local  news- 
papers, remains  seven  days  in  a 
place  and  then  moves  on,  the  aver- 
age railroad  jump  being  less  than 
100  miles.  Seven  of  these  Chautau- 
quas are  in  operation  simultaneously 
in  seven  different  communities,  one 
opening  and  one  closing  every  day. 
The  first  day's  program  in  one  town 
moves  on  to  become  the  first  day's 
on  the  second  Chautauqua  of  the  cir- 
cuit, and  each  succeeding  day's  pro- 
gram moves  likewise.  When  the  last 
day's  program  has  passed  in  like 
manner,  then  the  tent  moves  too. 

There  are  about  twenty  manage- 


ments in  t"his  country,  operating  the 
2400  circuit  Chautauquas.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  other 
local  agency  agrees  to  dispose 
of  a  stipulated  number  of  season 
tickets,  and  with  this  accom- 
plished its  financial  responsibility 
ends.  This  number  is  usually  one 
thousand  or  less.  All  advertising  is 
done  by  the  Chautauqua  manage- 
ment. The  fact  that  every  attraction 
on  the  program  appears  each  day, 
thus  without  any  open  dates,  the- 
short  railroad  hauls,  and  the  print- 
ing of  vast  quantities  of  advertising 
for  an  entire  circuit  at  one  time,  rep- 
resent some  of  the  chief  economies 
of  this  plan.  A  ticket  to  all  the 
events  of  an  entire  week  and  three 
sessions  a  day  can  usually  be  secured 
for  $2  to  $2.50.  Even  towns  as  small 
as  2000,  if  they  are  in  the  midst  of 
a  good  rural  constituency,  may  boast 
of  a  circuit  Chautauqua. 

While  the  number  of  circuit  Chau- 
tauquas has  not  increased  materially 
since  a  year  ago,  owing  to  the  uncer- 
tain financial  and  commercial  condi- 
tions of  the  country,  there  are  new 
developments   nevertheless. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  traveling  Chautauqua,  an  at- 
tempt is  being  made  to  eliminate  the 
Sunday  program,  which  has  long 
been  a  problem  in  certain  sections 
of  the  country.  Harry  P.  Harrison 
of  Chicago,  owner  of  the  Redpath 
Chautauquas,  which  travel  all  the 
way  to  Florida,  is  closing  each  of 
the  Chautauqua  tents  on  this  big 
circuit  on  Sunday.  The  new  plan 
means  the  sacrifice  of  more  than 
$20,000,  it  is  estimated.  Thus  for  the 
first  time  circuit  Chautauqua  lec- 
turers, entertainers  and  musicians 
are  enjoying  one  complete  day  of 
rest  in  seven.  Already  the  plan  has. 
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been  proved  advantageous  and  it  is 
definitely  announced  that  it  will  be 
continued. 

Another  innovation  has  been  the 
introduction  of  a  modern  drama, 
"The  Servant  in  the  House,"  on  a 
circuit  Chautauqua  program.  Here- 
tofore, Chautauqua  productions  have 
been  chiefly  Shakespearean,  and  the 
modern  drama  has  been  looked  on 
askance.  This  experiment,  too,  has 
been  successful.  Mr.  Charles  Rann 
Kennedy,  the  author  of  "The  Serv- 
ant in  the  House,"  believes  that  the 
Chautauqua  holds  in  store  a  great 
future  for  the  playwright  who  is 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  our 
times. 

The  introduction  of  this  play  does 
not  mean  that  the  Chautauqua  is  en- 
tering the  theatrical  business.  It 
will  take  over  none  of  those  proper- 
ties of  the  theater  which  have  been 
so  long  a  subject  of  censure.  It  will 
present  no  play  that  does  not  in  it- 
self carry  a  great  message.  It  will 
be  the  policy  to  place  upon  the  Chau- 
tauqua platform  no  actors  except 
those  who  are  as  clean  and  whole- 
some morally  as  our  lecturers,  musi- 
cians and  entertainers.  In  the  begin- 
ning the  drama  was  the  handmaiden 
of  the  church.  Some  of  the  greatest 
exponents  of  the  church  today  rec- 
ognize the  drama's  power  and  force 
for  good  when  rightly  directed  and 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  it 
will  again  come  into  its  own. 

The  five  months'  Chautauqua  tour 
of  so  noted  a  star  as  Miss  Alice  Niel- 
sen, prima  donna  soprano  of  the 
Metropolitan  and  Boston  Opera 
Companies,  has  caused  wide  com- 
ment in  musical  circles  as  an  in- 
novation which  will  open  new  and 
broader  fields  to  the  greatest  musi- 
cal talent.  Miss  Nielsen  is  at  present 
in  the  South,  where  she  is  being 
greeted  by  great  crowds.  Prior  to 
her  recital,  which  is  on  the  last  night 
of  each  Chautauqua,  a  special  prepa- 
ration is  applied  to  the  tent  which 
makes  a  sounding  board  of  the  roof. 
The  appearance  on  another  circuit 
of  so  notable  a  musical  attraction  as 
Creatore  and  his  band,  for  the  first 
time  on  circuit  Chautauquas,  is  like- 
wise causing  much  favorable  com- 
ment. 

The  development  of  the  circuit 
Chautauqua,  like  that  of  the  in- 
dependent Chautauquas,  was  first 
chiefly  in  the  Middle  West.  Opie 
Read,  the  well  known  author,  in  com- 
menting recently  on  the  effect  of  this 
movement  on  this  particular  section 
of  the  country,  said :  "Thinking  men 
have  come  to  recognize  the  truth 
that  out  of  the  Chautauqua  move- 
ment in  the  Middle  West  has  arisen 
the  political,  moral  and  literary 
progress  of  this  great  section,"  and 


he  adds  that  publishers  of  books  and 
magazines  of  the  higher  class  have 
learned  that  their  sales  in  Chautau- 
qua communities  are  far  in  advance 
of  sales  in  neighborhoods  where 
Chautauqua  spirit  has  not  been  de- 
veloped. 

But  the  last  three  or  four  years 
have  seen  a  wide  extension  of  the 
circuit  Chautauqua  movement.  It 
has  gone  into  the  far  West  and  to 
the  Pacific  coast.  The  South  is  now 
becoming  one  of  its  richest  fields, 
and  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  have  come  to  the  front 
within  the  last  three  years. 

The  Chautauqua  is  also  coming  to 
be  looked  upon  as  a  constructive,  a 
community  building,  and  a  business 
force.  The  Merchants'  Trade  Jour- 
nal, of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  in  com- 
menting on  the  Chautauqua  recently, 
said:  "Business,  real,  true,  funda- 
mental business,  consists  of  more 
than  stores  and  stocks  of  goods,  man- 
ufacturing plants,  railway  systems 
and  wholesale  houses.  After  all,  the 
very  foundation  of  all  our  business 
is  the  men  and  women  in  it,  and 
when  these  men  and  women  have 
been  aroused  and  inspired  and  lifted 
up  and  made  to  appreciate  them- 
selves more  fully  and  to  recognize 
their  own  individual  responsibility, 
that  community  has  been  bettered. 

"But  it  has  not  been  made  merely 
a  better  community  morally  and  in- 
tellectually. It  has  been  made  better 
in  a  business  way  also.  These  things 
work  together,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  better  a  community  intellectually 
and  morally  and  not  at  the  same 
time  better  that  community  commer- 
cially. The  man  who  is  made  to 
think  more  of  himself,  to  appreciate 
his  own  individuality  more,  is  bound 
to  want  to  take  better  care  of  him- 
self,   to    clothe    himself    better,    to 


OPINIONS   CLASH   AT   CHAUTAUQUA 
"Uncle    Joe"    Cannon    discussing  _suff rage    with 
Mrs.    Grace  Wilbur  Trout,   president  of  the  Illi- 
nois   Equal    Suffrage   Association,   after   her   ad- 
dress at  a  Chautauqua  in  Danville 


build  a  better  house  to  live  in,  to 
ride  in  a  better  carriage  or  automo- 
bile, and  as  he  does  these  things  he 
will  also  think  more  of  his  family, 
more  of  his  children,  more  of  his 
neighbors  and  his  community,  and 
when  he  does  these  things  he  be- 
comes worth  more  to  himself,  his 
family,  his  business,  his  community 
and  his  country.  We  challenge  ex- 
ception to  this  rule.  Go  into  any 
community  where  a  force  of  this 
kind  has  been  working  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  you  will  find  that  the 
whole  appearance  of  that  community 
is  changed." 

Children  have  a  special  share  in 
the  circuit  Chautauquas,  as  for  years 
they  have  had  in  the  independent 
Chautauquas.  Young  women  trained 
in  the  art  of  story  telling  and  play- 
ground work  meet  with  the  children 
daily.  They  also  address  the  parents 
on  such  subjects  as  "The  Place  of  the 
Story  in  the  Education  of  a  Child," 
and  "The  Value  of  Play  in  the  Moral 
Development  of  Children." 

The  morning  hour  lecture  on  lit- 
erary, scientific,  economic  and  so- 
ciological topics  is  being  empha- 
sized on  the  circuit  Chautauqua  and 
is  meeting  with  a  hearty  reception 
from  those  able  to  attend  a  morning 
session. 

Strictly  political  discussions  are 
rarely  heard  now  from  the  Chau- 
tauqua platform.  Muck-raking  has 
had  its  day.  Problems  of  the  home 
and  school,  civic  beauty  and  civic 
righteousness  are  to  the  front  on 
nearly  all  programs.  Constructive 
talks  on  commerce  and  business  by 
experts,  also  sanitation,  public 
health  and  child  welfare  are  being 
accorded  increasing  prominence, 
while  the  interpretation  of  modern 
books  and  plays  finds  ready  response 
everywhere.  Judge  for  yourself  by 
the  typical  subjects:  "Humanizing 
the  Prisoner,"  "Our  Nation,  Its 
Problems  and  Progress,"  "The  City 
of  Tomorrow,"  "Sources  of  Social 
Progress,"  "The  Place  of  the  Bible 
in  Modern  Thought,"  "How  the 
Other  Half  Ought  to  Live,"  "Re- 
form in  Legal  Procedure,"  "The  Di- 
vine Rights  of  the  Child,"  "Political 
Patriotism,"  "How  to  Live  One  Hun- 
dred Years,"  "Representative  Gov- 
ernment," "Christian  Citizenship," 
"Community  Housekeeping,"  "How 
to  Improve  the  Home  Town." 

How  big  a  thing  is  the  Big  Tent? 
Ex-Governor  Adolph  0.  Eberhardt 
of  Minnesota  undoubtedly  exprest  a 
feeling  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
thousands  of  American  citizens 
when  he  said:  "If  I  had  the  choice 
of  being  the  founder  of  any  great 
movement  the  world  has  ever  known, 
I  would  choose  the  Chautauqua 
Movement." 


CONDUCTED       BY       FRANK       CHAPIN       BRAY 


WENTY  -ONE 
University  Chau- 
tauquas  are  to  be 
conducted  in  July 
by  the  Extension 
Division  of  the 
University  of  Wis- 
consin. The  an- 
nouncement using 
the  Chautauqua 
label  brings  clearly  to  public  attention 
one  among  several  kinds  of  adaptation 
of  the  Chautauqua  Idea  which  univer- 
sities have  been  making  from  year  to 
year.  Wisconsin  University  Chautau- 
qua paraphernalia  is  that  of  the  Circuit 
Chautauquas,  but  the  university  sets  a 
standard  of  program.  Paul  F.  Voelker, 
secretary  of  the  University  Department 
of  Instruction  by  Lectures,  describes 
the  details  thus: 

"Each  community  pays  the  university 
$1000  for  its  program.  For  this  pay- 
ment of  $1000  the  university  will  send 
to  the  community  a  large  sized  tent, 
with  platform,  chairs  and  electric 
lamps;  a  smaller  tent  for  housing 
an  educational  exhibit;  a  canvas  fence 
to  enclose  the  two;  a  corps  of  four 
workers  to  remain  in  the  community 
for  six  days  and  give  platform  talks, 
conduct  round  tables  and  lead  in 
community  singing,  display  educational 
motion  pictures,  tell  the  children  stories 
and  teach  them  games;  and  two  popu- 
lar programs  every  day  for  six  days, 
each  program  preceded  with  a  musical 
or  literary  prelude.  Each  community 
will  be  amply  supplied  with  advertising 
matter.  .  .  .  Every  day  in  the  week 
is  filled  by  the  speakers  and  musicians, 
the  Sunday  programs  being  especially 
adapted  to  the  occasion.  Three  towns 
out  of  twenty-one  will  have  no  Sunday 
program.  Altogether  we  are  furnish- 
ing service  for  which  a  commercial 
agency  would  have  to  charge  almost 
twice  as  much,  if  indeed  any  commer- 
cial agency  would  build  and  deliver  a 
program  of  such  high  quality." 


Four  years  ago  a  circuit  of  "Univer- 
sity Weeks,"  a  modified  Chautauqua, 
was  inaugurated  by  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  under  President  George  E. 
Vincent,  who  is  also  president  of  Chau- 
tauqua Institution.  The  number  of 
towns  which  secured  this  Chautauqua 
form  of  university  visitation  increased 
to  twenty-four  last  summer.  Programs 
include  lectures  by  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty on  many  subjects,  concerts  by  the 
glee  club,  debates  by  members  of  the  de- 
bating societies,  plays  by  the  dramatic 
club,  talks  to  business  men  at  luncheon 
and  women's  clubs  in  the  afternoon. 
The  cost  of  this  program  to  the  towns 
is  about  $300,  which  is  usually  met  by 
sales  of  week  tickets  for  the  evening 
entertainments  at  $1. 

The   advent   of   the    universitv   as    a 


Lyceum  and  Chautauqua  provider  is 
doubly  significant,  as  a  recognition 
of  the  value  of  the  Chautauqua  Idea 
of  lecture-education  for  adults,  and 
as  an  attempt  to  shape  educational 
tendencies  in  its  promotion.  In  sim- 
plest form  the  endowed  state  university 
merely  adds  to  its  established  extension 
service  a  booking  bureau  for  approved 
"talent"  and  attractions  for  local  Ly- 
ceums and  Chautauquas  within  its  geo- 
graphical territory.  The  lecture  fee 
charged,  with  few  exceptions,  is  $15 
and  local  entertainment  of  the  speaker, 
traveling  expenses  being  included  in 
the  fee,  so  that  distance  from  the  uni- 
versity shall  not  handicap  any  commu- 
nity. The  university  further  undertakes 
the  service  of  supplying  any  community 
in  the  state  with  approved  lectures, 
readings,  recitals,  dramatic  entertain- 
ments and  concerts  suitable  for  lyceum 
courses,  at  cost,  "eliminating  the  profits 
of  the  agent  and  the  middleman." 

The  university  lyceum  list  just  men- 
tioned is  the  result  of  a  cooperative  ar- 
rangement between  the  extension  divi- 
sions of  four  state  universities,  Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin,  North  Dakota  and  In- 
diana. The  university  stands  sponsor 
for  the  merit  of  the  service  offered. 


The  spread  of  University  Extension 
work  thru  lectures  in  the  United  States 
has  been  remarkable,  and  the  relation 
of  the  Chautauqua  movement  to  it  is 
sometimes  overlooked.  Originating  in 
1874  Chautauqua  discovered  and  voiced 
the  popular  democratic  demand  for  edu- 
cational advantages  for  adults,  and  has 
constantly  asked  for  and  drawn  upon 
established  educational  institutions  for 
leadership  and  guidance.  In  many  ways 
influences  have  been  reciprocal.  The 
English  system  of  University  Extension 
was  transplanted  about  1887.  By  1892 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  President 
Harper  (who  had  highly  developed  the 
Chautauqua  Summer  Schools  and  colle- 
giate correspondence  instruction)  took 
the  lead  in  organizing  Extension  work 
there,  and  Wisconsin  also  organized 
what  has  become  probably  the  most 
widely  known  "extra-mural  college." 


Recall  that  the  early  Lyceum  was  an 
unconventional  cooperative  device  for 
education  of  men  and  women.  Recall 
also  that  the  Chautauqua  Idea  uncon- 
ventionally set  up  popular  devices  for 
contact  between  out-of-school  adults  and 
the  best  available  educational  resources. 
The  cumulative  effects  of  the  Chautau- 
qua Movement  during  more  than  foi-ty 
years  upon  the  attitude  of  conventional 
educational  institutions  in  the  United 
States  would  be  difficult  to  overesti- 
mate. Hundreds  of  established  Chau- 
tauquas have  constantly  drawn  upon 
neighboring   college    or    university    for 


sustained  strength  of  program.  The 
permanent  educational  ntission  of  Chau- 
tauqua consists  in  fostering  such  co- 
operation for  the  benefit  of  the  many, 
not  the  few. 


At  the  twenty-second  annual  assem- 
bly of  The  Jewish  Chautauqua  Society, 
Chancellor  Henry  Berkowitz  of  Phila- 
delphia asserted  that  the  mission  of  the 
modern  Jew  was  to  shift  the  emphasis 
of  education  from  the  practical  to  the 
moral  and  spiritual  phase,  to  the  build- 
ing up  of  manhood  as  well  as  men.  He 
urged  that  it  was  the  emphasis  of  ma- 
terial values  in  education  that  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  increasing  number  of 
Jews  in  penal  and  criminal  institutions. 
"Mere  education  is  not  knowledge.  The 
cultural  studies,  vocational  training, 
technical,  mechanical,  and  utilitarian 
studies  are  not  education  from  the 
Chautauqua  point  of  view  unless  they 
are  all  subservient  and  contributory  to 
the  building  of  character.  Our  failures 
are  due  to  the  false  values  and  stand- 
ards which  have  made  all  other  sub- 
jects of  importance  and  have  set  re- 
ligious education  aside.  Our  religious 
schools  and  Sunday  schools  of  all  de- 
nominations are  a  joke.  .  .  .  The  hallow- 
ing of  knowledge  has  been  the  charac- 
teristic of  Jewish  education  from  the 
earliest  times.  Study  among  us  was  as 
much  a  form  of  religion  as  prayer.  The 
Chautauqua  societies  are  the  evidence 
of  a  reformatory  movement  now  on 
foot  to  bring  religious  education  to  the 
efficient  plane  of  secular  education  and 
to  infuse  that  education  with  much 
needed  moral  force." 


"A  City  Chautauqua"  is  the  term 
used  by  Carl  Beck,  directing  secretary 
of  the  East  Side  Forum,  in  describing 
the  activities  centering  at  Public  School 
62,  Hester  and  Essex  streets.  New  York 
City.  Here  the  East  Side  Neighborhood 
Association  has  conducted  a  Sunday 
night  open  forum,  non-partizan,  non- 
sectarian,  educational.  "Unemployment 
Night,"  "Police  Night,"  "Lincoln 
Night,"  "Literary  Night,"  "City  Gov- 
ernment Night,"  "Concert  Night,"  are 
typical,  with  speakers  like  Frank  P. 
Walsh  of  the  United  States  Commis- 
sion on  Industrial  Relations,  Police 
Commissioner  Woods,  Mayor  Mitchel, 
City  Chamberlain  Bruere.  Three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour  is  allowed  for  questions 
from  the  audience. 


A  list  of  about  1500  Chautauquas, 
with  name  of  local  officer  in  charge  or 
bureau  management  responsible  for  the 
program,  is  compiled  and  frequently  re- 
vised by  the  ofllices  of  Chautauqua  In- 
stitution. It  may  be  secured  for  $1. 
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WAR  AND  BRIDES  IN  JUNE 


BY  CORRA   HARRIS     ' 

AUTHOR  OF   "A  CIRCUIT  RIDER'S  WIFE,"   "EVE'S  SECOND  HUSBAND,"  "IN  SEARCH  OF  A  HUSBAND' 


THINGS  are  not  so  bad,  all 
told.  It  is  true  that  the  old 
world  has  nearly  disappeared 
from  civilization  in  the  smoke  of  a 
thousand  battles.  That  the  Germans 
are  fighting-  seven  nations,  and 
that  it  requires  seven  nations  to 
fight  the  Germans.  That  while  we  are 
neutrals,  we  are  not  pluperfect  neu- 
trals, and  no  one  knows  this  day  for 
certain  that  we  will  not  also  become 
involved  in  the  terrible  crime.  Mr. 
Bryan  has  just  resigned  as  Secre- 
tary of  State  because  he  belongs  to 
the  Peace  Party  over  and  above  be- 
ing a  Democrat.  Mr.  Bryan  may  be 
a  practical  humanitarian  and  an  im- 
practical statesman.  Mr.  Wilson  may 
be  right.  It  depends  upon  how  near 
the  seven  nations  can  come  to  whip- 
ping Germany  before  she  makes  up 
her  mind  to  answer  that  note. 

But,  whichever  way  the  wind 
blows  there  is  one  party  in  this  coun- 
try which  is  making  no  mistakes. 
You  do  not  hear  as  much  about  them 
as  you  do  about  the  Republicans  and 
the  Democrats,  the  Progressives  or 
the  Socialists  or  the  Suffragists.  But 
the  little  June  brides  are  going 
blind  right.  They  are  standing  upon 
the  one  plank  platform  of  marriage, 
and  they  are  living  up  to  it  and  they 
are  being  elected  by  the  right  vote. 
We  may  need  a  merchant  marine. 
We  may  not  have  so  large  and  pow- 
erful a  navy  as  we  ought  to  have. 
Our  exports  may  be  too  highly  ex- 
plosive to  ratify  and  confirm  neu- 
trality, our  imports  may  be  falling 
off,  finances  may  wither  like  grass 
that  is  cut  down.  It  may  be  a  bad 
crop  year,  and  we  may  have  more 
refugees  to  feed,  but  one  thing  is 
certain,    the    brides    never    fail    us. 


They  go  right  on  getting  married  in 
the  face  of  poverty  and  every  adverse 
circumstance.  They  do  not  know  how 
they  wull  live.  They  only  know  how 
they  will  love.  They  believe  every- 
thing they  want  to  believe  and  they 
do  not  know  much.  But  they  are  in 
the  right  place,  repairing  and  re- 
plenishing life  and  love.  They  are 
the  Peace  Foundation  of  the  future, 
our  hope  for  the  years  to  come.  No 
lasting  harm  can  befall  us  so  long 
as  enough  brides  join  the  colors  of 
Love  in  June.  They  are  the  bravest 
of  the  brave  without  knowing  it. 
They  are  our  bonds  for  title  to  the 
next  generation.  They  inspire  en- 
ergy, hope,  thrift,  ambition,  every 
good  thing  required  to  make  a  home 
and  a  nation.  But  for  their  faithful- 
ness presently  there  could  be  no  in- 
heritance, or  honor  or  fortune. 

The  wonder  is  that  they  have  the 
courage  in  the  face  of  all  the  odds 
all  the  facts  to  keep  on  marrying 
with  such  joyful  confidence.  But, 
usually  last  year's  brides  do  not  at- 
tend this  year's  weddings.  And  if 
they  did,  it  would  not  make  any  dif- 
ference. Love  is  not  blind,  it  is  too 
wise  to  see. 

Every  man  who  deserts  his  wife, 
every  woman  who  goes  into  a  divorce 
court,  joins  the  belligerents  against 
the  brides.  But  if  every  bride-to-be 
knew  of  every  divorce,  would  it  make 
any  difference  to  her?  Not  any;  ex- 
cept possibly  to  hasten  her  wedding. 
This  hideous  dissolution  of  love,  it 
would  alarm  her.  She  would  be  in  a 
hurry  to  prove  love  again — to  her- 
self, to  her  husband.  Marriage  may 
be  a  contract,  but  it  is  also  a  miracle 
which  all  the  skepticism  and  vice  in 
the  world  cannot  destroy. 


When  a  girl  becomes  a  wife,  she 
deliberately  joins  a  class  which  is 
the  object  of  ridicule  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other.  There  is 
not  a  vaudeville  stage,  not  a  musical 
comedy,  not  a  humorous  moving  pic- 
ture show  in  New  York  where  the 
wife  is  not  the  joke.  The  libertine- 
by-suggestion  clown  in  the  perform- 
ance always  bids  for  a  laugh  from 
the  audience  with  a  skit  on  his  wife, 
and  he  always  gets  what  he  bids  for. 
The  most  popular  "hit"  is  always 
made  at  the  expense  of  the  wife.  Her 
virtues  are  caricatured;  to  make 
her  appear  unlovely,  odious,  is  al- 
ways one  of  the  aims  of  humor  on 
the  stage.  Would  any  civilized  coun- 
try permit  its  soldiers  to  be  so  tra- 
duced? Yet  women  who  marry  are 
also  soldiers  enlisted  for  preserva- 
tion and  defense. 

June  brides  go  to  the  comic  operas 
even  if  they  never  go  anywhere 
again.  And  they  smile  at  this  spit- 
ball  wit,  sublimely  unconscious  of  its 
application  to  them.  Of  course  they 
love  their  husbands,  of  course  they 
would  be  jealous,  of  course  they  want 
to  know  where  he  is  when  they  do  not 
know  where  he  is.  Still,  nothing 
which  the  clown  says  applies  to  them. 
They  are  enchanted.  Nothing  can 
touch  them,  nor  sully  their  shining 
happiness.  They  do  not  belong  to  a 
musical  comedy.  They  belong  to  love. 
And  they  are  right  about  that.  Love 
is  a  fortress  which  has  never  been 
taken.  The  only  reinforcement  you 
need  there  is  more  and  more  love. 

With  enough  brides  believing  that 
and  living  that,  things  are  not  so 
bad  even  if  everything  else  goes 
wrong. 

The   Valley,  Georgia 


I 


TO  A  PAINTER 

BY   LOUISE   DUNHAM  GOLDSBERRY 


They  are  fair,  I  grant  you,  supernally  fair. 

These  women  ye  paint ; 
With  the  red  blush,  the  wide  eyes,  the  glorified 
hair, 

But  the  faces — are  paint! 

But  paint  me,  O  painter  of  women's  young 
eyes, 

The  sweetness  that's  hid; 
And  paint  me  the  uttermost  language  that  lies 
Past  eyelash  and  lid. 


Can  ye  paint  me,  0  poet  of  painters,  one  kiss 

That  the  live  lips  know? 
One  heart-beat,  one  quick  breath,  one  blind  moment's 
bliss 

Of  life's  passion  show? 

Dip  brush  in  God's  sunshine  and  rainbow  and  light 

And  out  of  the  whole, 
Love-lippened,  sun-hearted,  eyes  of  His  starred 
night. 

Paint  a  woman's  bright  soul ! 
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GERMANY'S    DUAL    HOLD    ON    RUSSIA 


Paul  Thompson 

TIGHTENING  HER  GRIP  ON   RUSSIAN   POLAND 

A   column   of  riflemen  on   the  march   over  mud-rutted   roads   near    Prudziski.    The    Germans    have    resumed    their   offensive    in    Central 
Poland   and  threaten   to   drive   the    Russians   out   of   Galicia     back    over  their  southern   frontier 


Paxil  Thompson 

THE   SOLDIER   OVERTAKES   THE    MANUFACTURER 
Before  the  war  Germany  had  already  filled  Poland  with  her  manu  factures.  These  soldiers  operating  a  captured  saw-mill  find  German 

machinery   ready  to  their  hand,  as  the  name-plate  indicates 


A    Dignified    Setting    for    the 
Spellbinder 

In  order  to  provide  a  gathering  place 
for  street  speakers  at  a  point  where 
traffic  would  not  be  blocked  by  the 
crowds  about  the  orators,  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles  has  constructed  two  con- 
crete platforms  at  the  old  Plaza.  Each 


A   CIVIC   SOAP-BOX 

forum  is  an  artistic  and  massive  work 
about  seven  feet  long,  three  feet  high 
and  the  same  width.  It  resembles  rough- 
ly a  park  bench  except  for  the  fact  that 
what  would  be  the  seat  of  the  bench  is 
only  about  eight  inches  above  the  side- 
walk, and  is  considerably  deeper.  A 
broad  ledge  runs  about  the  speaker's 
stand,  forming  a  convenient  rest  for 
papers  or  other  references,  and  provid- 
ing something  to  pound  with  the  fists  in 
the  impassioned  moments  of  the  oration. 


Second-Hand    Engines    and    Cars 

What  becomes  of  all  the  old  locomo- 
tives and  railway  cars  and  those  that 
have  outlived  their  usefulness?  They 
are  sold  to  small  roads  and  to  con- 
tractors, and  the  market  for  them  is 
world-wide. 

When  some  one  in  India  or  Africa 
wishes  to  build  and  equip  a  railway 
cheaply  and  quickly  he  communicates 
with  an  agent  in  New  York,  and  the 
rest  is  easy.  There  are  a  number  of 
dealers  in  second-hand  railway  equip- 
ment in  this  country.  The  advertise- 
ments of  their  stock  appear  in  the  trade 
journals.  Negotiations  are  concluded 
quickly  and  it  is  not  long  before  a  big 
tramp  steamer,  loading  at  a  New  York 
dock,  has  a  consignment  of  hundreds  of 
tons  of  railway  cargo  stowed  in  its  hold 
to  be  unloaded  at  some  port  at  the 
world's  end. 

When,  some  years  ago,  the  motive 
power  of  the  New  York  Elevated  Lines 
was  changed  from  steam  to  electricity, 
there  was  sent  out  one  of  the  largest 
lots  of  second-hand  railway  material 
ever  put  on  the  market — 340  engines 
and  134  cars.  So  Americans  traveling 
in  strange  places  frequently  encounter 
these  old  Elevated  engines.  Some  are  in 
Africa,  some  in  India;  they  are  scat- 
tered all  over  South  America.  In  Mex- 
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ico  they  are  used  by  mining  companies 
that  have  their  own  branch  lines  run- 
ning to  the  government  roads. 

In  Japan,  when  the  Emperor's  troops 
started  off  for  Manchuria  at  the  time 
of  the  war  with  Russia,  many  of  the 
troop-trains  were  hauled  by  these 
small-nosed  engines  with  the  word 
"Manhattan"  still  painted  on  them. 
Some  of  these  engines  were  used  on  the 
Mukden  railroad  in  the  war. 

These  tiny  locomotives  cost  $5000 
apiece  when  new;  second-hand  they 
fetched  from  $2600  down.  The  cars 
were  sold  at  from  $400  to  $600  each. 

Cars  and  engines  that  have  been  used 
on  steam  railroads  of  standard  gauge 
bring  much  higher  prices.  Practically 
no  freight  cars  are  shipped  entire,  al- 
tho  there  is  a  good  demand  for  passen- 
ger cars.  The  consumption  of  these  cast- 
offs  of  the  big  railroads  is  mostly 
among  the  logging  roads  of  the  coun- 
try. The  railroad,  as  a  rule,  clings  more 
tenaciously  to  its  cars  than  to  its  en- 
gines. 


Cutting  the   Red  Tape 

In  the  State  of  Kansas  the  law  pro- 
vides for  what  is  known  as  the  Small 
Debtors'  Court  in  which  wage  claims 
and  other  litigation  for  amounts  of 
twenty  dollars  or  less  are  settled  with- 
out court  costs,  attorney  fees  or  any 
charge  whatever.  While  the  sittings  of 
the  court  are  quite  informal  and  usu- 
ally lead  up  to  an  early  and  friendly 
settlement,  yet  its  decisions  are  quite 
as  binding  and  may  be  as  strictly  en- 
forced as  any  decision  of  a  higher  court. 
The  system  is  a  very  valuable  incentive 
to  would-be  deadbeats  to  pay  their  just 
debts,  as  many  small  accounts  are  not 
taken  into  court  in  other  states  simply 
because  the  legal  expenses  amount  to 
more  than  the  sum  involved.  Hence  the 
creditor  loses,  and  in  the  case  of  small 
tradesmen  or  wage-earners  the  loss  of 
a  few  dollars  may  be  a  real  calamity. 
The  photograph  is  typical  of  the  many 


petty  cases  that  occur  in  the  course  of 
a  year.  It  shows  Judge  Kemper  of  the 
Topeka  Small  Debtor's  Court,  awarding 
forty-five  cents  for  labor  claims  to  the 
small  boy  (who  needs  the  money). 
Sometimes  the  obdurate  debtor  is  mere- 
ly called  up  on  the  'phone,  and  brought 
to  a  settlement  without  further  for- 
mality. 


Breathing  by  Fermentation 

It  has  been  known  for  a  long  time 
that  the  red  pigment  of  the  blood  cor- 
puscles is  the  "carrier"  of  oxygen  be- 
tween the  breathing  surfaces  of  an  an- 
imal (such  as  the  lining  of  the  lungs 
or  the  surface  of  gills)  and  the  internal 
tissues.  It  has  also  been  known  that 
this  pigment,  known  as  hemoglobin, 
combines  chemically  with  oxygen  at  the 
breathing  surface  and  gives  up  the 
oxygen  when  in  the  neighborhood  of 
active  tissue  cells.  But  it  has  not  been 
known  just  what  it  is  that  determines 
the  reduction  or  removal  of  oxygen 
from  the  oxy-hemoglobin. 

Recent  studies  made  by  two  physio- 
logical chemists.  Dr.  Harris  of  Cana- 
da and  Dr.  Creighton  of  Swarth- 
more,  point  to  the  presence  of  a 
ferment  in  the  tissues  that  causes 
the  separation  of  the  oxygen  from 
the  "carrier."  The  juices  of  the  liver 
of  mammals,  birds,  batrachia  and  fish 
were  found  to  have  the  greatest  re- 
ducing power,  the  liver  juice  of  the 
pigeon  being  the  most  active  of  those 
studied,  and  the  muscle  juice  of  the  cat 
the  least  active. 

The  ferment  that  brings  about  this 
removal  of  oxygen  from  the  oxygen- 
hemoglobin  compound  is  called  "reduc- 
tase" and  acts  as  a  reducer  on  sub- 
stances other  than  hemoglobin,  as  for 
example  Prussian  blue,  which  is  turned 
to  a  white  compound  on  the  removal  of 
oxygen.  The  reductase  from  the  tissues 
of  one  animal  will  reduce  the  blood  of 
any  other. 

That     the     chemical    change    is     in 


THE   SMALL   DEBTORS'   COURT   AWARDING  A  TYPICAL  CLAIM 
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the  nature  of  a  fermentation  and  not 
a  result  of  the  varying  amounts  of  oxy- 
gen or  carbon  dioxid  present  (as  has 
been  assumed  by  many  of  the  older 
physiologists)  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
while  the  rate  of  reduction  increases 
between  50°  Fahrenheit  and  104°  (the 
temperature  of  a  bird's  blood),  it  rapid- 
ly decreases  with  the  rise  of  tempera- 
ture beyond  this  point. 

These  investigations  establish  a  "fer- 
ment" as  one  more  link  in  the  chain  of 
steps  involved  in  breathing — the  filling 
up  of  the  air-sacs  of  the  lungs  during 
"inspiration,"  the  passing  of  oxygen 
thru  the  blood-vessel  walls,  the  combin- 
ing of  oxygen  with  the  hemoglobin  of 
the  blood,  the  dissociation  of  the  oxy- 
gen, the  diffusion  of  the  oxygen  from 
the  blood  into  the  tissues,  the  oxidation 
wthin  the  cells.  The  last  named  process 
has  been  known  for  years  to  result  from 
the  action  of  ferments. 

The  new  researches,  however,  raise 
new  questions,  as  for  instance,  what 
determines  at  any  given  point  whether 
the  reductase  or  the  oxydase  shall  have 
the  upper  hand? 


The  Vacuum   Cleaner   for   Horses 

We  have  all  heard  of  milking  cows  by 
machinery.  Now  comes  currying  horses 
by  machinery.  The  Park  Department  of 
New  York  City,  which  one  would  hard- 
ly expect  to  be  engaging  in  such  inno- 
vations, is  the  successful  experimenter 
along  this  line. 

Instead  of  the  groom  with  his  curry 
comb,  brush  and  peculiar  hissing  ac- 
companiment, we  now  have  the  music 
of  the  vacuum  cleaner  flying  over  the 
equine  body.  Not  only  is  the  dust,  scale 
and  dandruff  more  thoroly  removed,  but 
the  machine  cleans  several  horses  in 
the  same  time  the  old  currycomb 
cleaned  one. 

What  the  horses  think  of  the  new 
massage  we  are  not  told.  The  Park  De- 
partment steeds,  being  of  a  peaceable 
and  philosophical  temperament,  have 
doubtless  made  no  objections.  What 
some  of  their  more  high-strung  and 
high-bred  relatives  would  do  under  the 
unexpected  tickling  of  the  suction  tube 
is  neither  difficultnor  wholly  pleasur- 
able to  imagine. 


A  Portable  Church 

A  church  building  that  goes  from 
place  to  place  is  a  feature  of  Los  An- 
geles religious  life.  The  building  can  be 
bolted  together  in  a  day  and  taken 
apart  and  loaded  on  a.  truck  in  the  same 
time,  and  the  use  to  which  it  is  put  is 
that  of  affording  a  temporary  home  for 
worship  in  newly  settled  neighborhoods 
of  the  city.  The  free  use  of  a  vacant  lot 
can  be  secured,  as  a  rule,  and  the  new 
congregation  meets  in  the  little  struc- 
ture until  sufficient  members  have  been 
secured  to  raise  a  building  fund  for  .a 
permanent  structure.  When  this  is  ac- 
complished, the  little  church  has  served 
its  purpose,  and  is  taken  down  and 
moved  to  some  other  site  where  it  can 
be  used  in  the  same  way.  Half  a  dozen 
permanent  churches  originated  in  this 
little  portable  structure. 


VISIT  THE 

California  Expositions 

An  educational  and  entertaining  trip  to  the  two  mammoth  Expositions, 
where  exhibits  from  more  than  forty  nations  portray  the  achievements 
of  the  world. 

TRAVEL  VIA  THE 

Northern  Pacific  Railway 

The  cool  Northern  route  "  Over  the  Scenic  Highway  "  in  through  daily 
trains  from  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City,  connecting  with  steam- 
ship lines  at  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Portland,  Great  Northern  Pacific  S.  S.  Co. 
at  Astoria  or  "  Shasta  Route  "  to  San  Francisco.  Choice  of  routes  via 
Puget  Sound  or  along  the  Columbia  River  from  Spokane. 

Stop  at  GARDINER  GATEWAY  for  a  tour  of 

Yelloivstone  National  Park 

"Nature's    Own    World's   Exposition" 

View  the  strange  phenomena  and  unequalled  beauty  of  the  world's 
greatest  Wonderland. 

Low  Excursion  Fares  Daily  Until  Nov 

Personally  escorted  tours  to  and  through  Yellowstone  Park  weekly  from 
Chicago  during  the  park  season.  Send  for  illustrated  travel  literature,  in- 
cluding Exposition  folder  anj  let  us  assist  you  in  planning  your  trip. 


A.  M.  CLELAND.  G.  P.  A..  563  Northern  Pacific  Bldg..  St.  Paul.  Minn.     Please 
send   me  information   and  literature  about    the    Expositions  and   Yellowstone 
National  Park. 
Name Address 
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EZEKIEL  PAGE  brand  OARS  and  PADDLES  I 

For  more  thcin  70  years  the  standcird  = 


Established  1S43 


Highest  a~i.vard  ivhere-uer  exhibited 


The  most  reliable  and  the  longest  wearing.  Use  the  best,  thereby  avoiding  delays  | 
and  annoyances  incident  to  breakage.  Ask  us  for  catcJog  and  price  list  and  the  = 
name  of  your  nearest  dealer.  i 

NEW  YORK  BOAT  OAR  COMPANY        | 

69  West  Street,  New  York  = 
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Realism  and  Romance  inDoranBooks 


THE  VALLEY  OF  FEAR 


i4»  Conan  Doyle 


This  new  story  ol  Shen<x:k  Holmes  has  now  for  months  been  the  moat  popular  romance  of  the  spring — 
it  has  delighted  the  rliousaiida  who  havd  so  Jong  and  -eag^ly  awaited  the  return  of  Holmes.  Color  illus- 
trations Ijy  Arthur  I.  Keller.  NitSI  25 


A  BRIDE  OF  THE  PLAINS 


Baroness  Orczy 


The  world-famous  author  of  "The  Scarlet  i'lnipeintl  has  at  last  tuld  the  b1oo<i-QuicKening  story  of  her 
own  beloved  homeland,  in  Southern  Europe,  where  passion  runs  high,  where  sturdy  jnec  and  girl.';  of  gipsy 
blood  dance  a.t  high  noon  in  between  the  leagues  of  wheat.  "       Net  SI. 35 

THE   EACLE   OF  THE   EiyiPlilE         Cyrus  Townsend  Brady 

■•An  imijortant  contribution  to  historical  romance,  and  easihi  the  best  of  tlir  author's  creations." — Phila- 
delphia Record.  "As  a  contribution  to  Napoleonic  literature  could  not  have  been  spared;  and  it.>!  romance 
is  one  of  thrills  and  tenderness." — iV,  Y.   Timefi.     Color  illustrations  by.  The  Kinneys.     '  Net  SI. 35 


THE  TAMING  OF  ZEN  AS  HENRY 

Introducing  to  the  public  a  new  author  of  charm,  gaiety,  tenderness, 
and  wins  the  heart — the  perfect  book  for  vacation  time. 

THE  RAT-PIT 


Sara  Ware  Bassett 

A  Cape  Cod  romance  that  delights 
tii«tS1.2f5 

___^^^^^^_____^_^  Patrick  MdcGill 

The  navvy-gentoB  Whose  "Children  of  the  Dead  Bnd"  startled  all  Britain  shows  a  greater  understanding 
of  life,  a  deeper  feeling,  and  equally  faithful  realism  in  this  story  of  Norah  Ryan,  from  the  rockv  coast  of 
Donegal,  whose  slender  feet  trod  the  hard  road  of  the  poor,  but  whose  chin  and  eyes  were  held  proud  and 
high.  Net  $1.25 

THE    INVISIBLE  EVENT        ^""l/al^ft,?"'  /.  D.  Beresford 

The  trilogy  of  Jacob  Stalil  it;  now  complete  jn  three -volumes.  "The  Early  History  of  Jacob  Stahl."  ''\  Can- 
didate for  Truth"*  and  the  eagerly  awaited  third  volume,"  "The  Invisible  Event."  It  has  beep  hailed  by 
the  most  faithful  critics  as  ranking  with  "Jean  Cliristophe"  and  "Claylianger"  for  the  truth  and  incieiveness 
of  its  picture  of  a  young  man  of  today.    The  thret  in  set,  boxed,  N^  12.50.  Each  volume  separately.    Nai  S 1 .35 


OF  HUMAN  BONDAGE 


W,  Somerset  Maugham 


This,  with  the  four  hooks  in  the  two  items  above,  gives  startling  evidence  of  the  power  of  realism  today. 
Here  again  Is  the  young  man  of  today — in  business,  in  medical  college,  in  love:  told  with  unscamted  detail 
and  the  iwwer  of  «'eal  life.     This  is  not  a  mere  "publishing  incident"  ;  it  is  a  literary  event.    •     »«t  SI  .50 


RED  FLEECE 


Will  Levington  Comfort 


What  does  the  Great  "War  nuan  to  living  men  .-xnd  women?    The  American  genius  shows. 


N*<  si.ae 


THE  MIRACLE  OF  LOVE 


Cosmo  Hamilton 


Could  you  sympathize  with  a  dtjke.  young,  charming,  handsome,  who  deliberately  came  to  America  in 
search  of  an  heireBS?  But  you  do  In  this  lively  yet  deeply  feeling  story  by  the  author  of  "The  Blind- 
ness of  Virtue."  N«t$1.25 


TENNIS  AS  I  PLAY  IT 


MauriceE.McLoughlin 


By  all  odds  the  most  important  out-door  book  of  the  year 

The  world's  moat  popular  tennis-player  here  tells  franicly  wha*  by  experience  he  ha»  found  best  tti  tennis 
— courts  and  equipment,  grips  and  strokes — with  invaluable  suggestions  t'l  all  lay  players  about  the  mental 
attitude  necessarj-  in  tennis,  and  interesting  anecdotes  from  his  own  tournaments  from  i2urope  to  the 
Fiji    Isles.  •   Over  seventy   illustrations   with   elaborate  comments  on  them  by  the  author.     Svo.   tta«  $2.00 


THE  LIE 


Henry  Arthur  Jones 


Miss   Margaret    Illington's    freetit    stage-success.    In  a  reading  e4ition  specially  prepared  by  th4  author. 
Many    photographs  of   Miss   111 IngtOn    in   the   climatic  scenes.  Net  SI. 00 


THE  MIND  OF  THE  RACE 


Introduction  by 


Reginald  Bliss 


A   literary  salad,   with  burlesques  on   the  most   interesting  authors  of  today,  from  Hugh  Walpole  to  Henry 
James;   sauced  with  piquant  observations  on   the  hurl> -burly  of  politics  totiay.  Net  $1.35 

WHEN  BLOOD  IS  THEIR  ARGUMENT   FordMadoxHueffer 


"The  most  incisive  analysis  of  Prassian  culture." — Britiah  We^kl}/. 


Net  $1.00 


TAHAN 


Chief  Tahan 


The  autobiography  of  an  American  Indian,  reared  on  the  plains,  fighting  with  the  warriors,  becoming  a 
Salvation  Army  captain,  then  a  minister,  then  one  of  the  most  popular  lecturers  on  the  Chautauqua  circu- 
it. A  story  equally  interesting  in  its  real-life  tbrills  and  Its  stirring  example  of  a  climb  from  barbarism  to 
civilization"      Many  illustrations.  •  Net$1.2S 


'AT ALL  BOOKSELLERS' 


GEORGE  H.  DORAN  COMPANY     publishers    New  York 


b  1  i  s  h  e  r  s 


America      for      HODDER 


S  T  O  U  G  H  T  O  N 


Good  Digestion 

The  way  to  permanently  relieve  Constipation 
is  thru  steady  care,  diet  and  exercise.  This  is 
fully  explained  in  a  book  of  instructions  con- 
taining over  125  pages.  Price,  in  Library  Paper 
covers,  only  $1  postpaid.  You  take  no  risk.  If 
not  satisfied,  return  book  for  prompt  refund. 
Remit    to — 

GOOD  HEALTH  PUBLISHING  CO. 
306  West  Main   St.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

AUTHORS 

Have  you  manuscript  copy,  not  less  than  25,000 
words,  you  intend  for  BOOK  issue?  We  will 
carefully  read  same,  gratis,  if  forwarded,  with 
view  of  capital  investment  in  manufacture,  ad- 
vertising  and   exploiting,   cloth   bindings. 

ROXBURGH  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Inc. 
61  Court  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


TYPEWRITERS 


SUMMER 
PRICES 


Look  at  these  bargains  1  Typewriters  Re- 
built in  our  own  Factories.  Every  machine 
is  guaranteed  for  one  year. 

Remingtons   $20to$55     Smiths  $l8to$40 

Underwoods  $35to$60      Royals  $25to$45 

L.C. Smiths  $30to$50     Olivers  $20to$35 

Wehaveothers.  Send forcatalog describing 

them,  and  address  of  nearest  branch  office. 

AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO..  Ine.,34S  Broadway.  N.  T. 


SHORT  -  STORY  >VRITING 

A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form  struc- 
ture, and  writing  of  the  Short-Storj  taught  by  Dr.  J. 
Berg  EsenweiD.  F.<1itor  Lippincott*8  Macrazine. 

2S(hpage  catalogue  free.    Please  address 
THE  H01IE  fORRESPONDKME  SCHOOL 
Dr.  Esenwela  Depl.  305.  S:'rlngrield,  Dlass. 


WANTED 


Men  to  get  members  and 
establish  lodges  on  com- 
mission      basis       for       the 


OWLS,   SODTH   BEND,    INDIANA. 

DonM  Visit  ttie  California  Expositions 

Without  a  supply  of  Allen's  Foot-Ease,  the  anti- 
septic powder  to  be  Shaken  into  the  Shoes,  or 
dissolved  in  the  foot-bath.  The  Standard  Remedy 
for  the  feet  for  25  years.  It  gives  instant  relief 
to  tired,  aching  feet  and  prevents  swollen,  hot 
feet.  One  lady  writes:  "I  enjoyed  every  minute 
of  my  stay  at  the  Expositions,  thanks  to  Allen's 
Foot-Ease  in  my  shoes.  Get  it  TO-DAY.  Sample 
sent  FREE.  Address  Allen  S.  Olmsted,  LeRoy, 
N.  Y. 


Garage^eOja, 


10  X  Z2  feet  "Steelcote" 

Edwards  ready-to-use  grarage, 
$69.50  complete.  Faclor>'  price. 
Fireproof.  Portable.  Quickly 
set  up.  All  styles  and  sizes  of 
garaees  and  portable  buildings. 
Send  postal  for  illustrated  catalog 

The  Edwards  Mf?.  Co.,    321-371  Eggleston  Ave..  Cincinnati.  0. 


T/ie  New 
Books 


THE  RAGGED  EDGE  OF  INCOME 

The  high  cost  of  living  is  considered 
by  John  Corbin,  in  The  Edge,  as  respon- 
sible for  the  waste  of  the  best  in  life, 
the  coming  of  children  to  parents  young 
enough  to  be  educated  by  their  babies. 
The  book  is  not  so  much  a  novel,  altho 
cast  in  the  form  of  fiction,  as  a  series  of 
episodes  in  the  life  of  a  fashionable 
couple  whose  sophistication  gets  in  the 
way  of  simple,  human,  domestic  experi- 
ence. Their  courage  is  not  equal  to  the 
sacrifice  of  their  accustomed  circle  for 
the  sake  of  parenthood.  Mr.  Corbin  finds 
hope  for  a  better  social  life  in  a  regen- 
erated church  obedient  to  the  Law  of 
Christ  alone,  which  he  calls  the  "Church 
of  the  Vital  Law."  He  sharply  distin- 
guishes between  Paul's  interpretation  of 
Christianity  with  its  decided  reaction 
against  the  Hebraic  Law,  and  the  se- 
lective teaching  of  Christ  "which  ex- 
panded Judaism  and  spiritually  en- 
nobled it."  A  new  and  saner  eugenics, 
with  the  added  appeal  to  the  religious 
nature  of  men  and  women — Mr.  Corbin 
calls  it  "seven-day  Christianity" — is 
the  solution  of  the  difficult  problem  of 
rearing  a  family  on  a  limited  income. 

The  Edge,  by  John  Corbin.  DufReld  &  Co.  $1.35. 

A  COMPOSITE  AMERICAN 
HISTORY 

The  Riverside  History  of  the  United 
States  is  another  such  excellent  popu- 
lar series  as  Professor  A.  B.  Hart's 
American  Nation,  and,  while  not  supe- 
rior to  the  earlier  studies  in  scholar- 
ship or  perspective  and  far  from  being 
so  full  in  matters  of  detail,  will  by  its 
greater  brevity  and  compactness  be 
better  able  to  secure  a  place  in  the 
small  privat€r  libra  ry.;  The  four  vol- 
umes of  the  Riverside  History  are  de- 
signed rather  to  supplement  than  to 
supplant  the  ordinary  text-book.  Each 
of  the  authors  has  boldly  omitted  or 
minimized  much  traditional  informa- 
tion and  has  devoted  the  space  thus  se- 
cured to  a  full  development  of  topics 
which  had  for  him  the  greater  interest. 
This  is  especially  evident  in  the  first  of 
the  volumes,  Beginnings  of  the  Amer- 
ican People,  by  Professor  Carl  L.  Beck- 
er. The  European  background  of  the 
age  of  exploration  is  treated  at  length 
from  the  ninth  century  onward,  but 
the  actual  story  of  the  discoveries  is 
extremely  condensed  and  not  even  a 
passing  reference  is  made  to  the  pre- 
Columbian  voyages  of  the  Norsemen  to 
America.  The  American  Indian  is  bare- 
ly mentioned,  but  the  growth  of  the 
New  England  theology  and  church  dis- 
cipline is  accorded  many  pages.  Every- 
where in  the  book  narrative  is  subor- 
dinated to  discussion,  but  this  can  only 
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be  considered  a  disadvantage  if  the 
readei"  has  not  alreajiy  studied  the  out- 
lines of  American  colonial  develop- 
ment as  presented  in  any  good  school 
history. 

The  other  books  in  the  series  are 
slightly  more  orthodox  in  character. 
Professor  Allen  Johnson  in  Union  and 
Democracy  tells  the  story  of  national 
consolidation  from  the  end  of  the  Revo- 
lution to  the  rise  of  Jackson.  A  valua- 
ble feature  of  this  and  of  the  succeed- 
ing volumes  is  the  large  number  of 
maps  showing  the  congressional  vote 
of  the  representatives  of  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country  on  important 
pieces  of  legislation.  Professor  Wil- 
liam Dodd's  Expansion  and  Conflict 
carries  the  narrative  thru  the  Civil 
War.  Almost  one-third  of  the  book 
is  devoted  to  the  Jacksonian  period. 
The  author  holds  the  balance  very 
fairly  in  his  judgment  of  the  quarrel 
of  the  North  and  the  South,  altho  he 
is  quite  hostile  to  the  radical  abolition- 
ists. The  last  volume  of  the  series,  Pro- 
fessor Frederic  L.  Paxson's  The  New 
Nation,  is  decidedly  the  best.  Its  par- 
ticular merit  is  its  able  analysis  of  the 
interactions  of  business  and  politics  in 
recent  decades.  Professor  Paxson  jus- 
tifies the  title  of  his  book  by  showing 
how  the  hostile  sections  of  reconstruc- 
tion days  were  welded  into  the  present 
harmony  by  the  rise  of  overshadowing 
economic  issues  occasioned  by  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Tiew  industry  into  every 
part  of  the  country.  The  volume  and 
the  series  conclude  with  the  congres- 
sional election  of  1914.  Many  will  be 
attracted  by  the  excellent  make-up  of 
the  books  and  the  richness  of  the  flex- 
ible leather  binding. 

Beginnings  of  the  American  People,  by  Carl 
L.  Becker.  Union  and  Democracy,  by  Allen 
Johnson.  Expansion  and  Conflict,  by  William 
E.  Dodd.  The  New  Nation,  by  Frederic  L. 
Paxson.  Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.  $1.75 
each. 

TWILIGHT  SLEEP 

The  fear  of  pain  has  had  a  more  pro- 
found influence  upon  the  expectant 
mother  than  has  been  openly  recognized, 
and  it  is  only  within  our  own  time  that 
the  psychologists  have  attempted  to  an- 
alyze and  the  physicians  to  mitigate  it 
in  a  comprehensive  way.  This  is  true  in 
general  notwithstanding  the  experi- 
ments in  the  use  of  chloroform  some 
seventy  years  ago,  and  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  at  a  recent  international 
congress  on  gynecology  the  subject  of 
eliminating  pain  from  childbirth  had 
no  place  on  the  official  program.  In  the 
book  Painless  Childbirth  the  authors 
give  a  fairly  complete  and  reliable  ac- 
count of  the  various  attempts  that  have 
been  made  to  reduce  the  suffering  asso- 
ciated with  the  ushering  in  of  babies, 
from  the  anesthetics  and  hypnotism  of 
the  earlier  experiments  to  the  anal- 
gesics and  surgical  methods  of  later 
years.  Most  of  the  book  is  devoted,  as 
may  be  expected,  to  the  experiments 
and  results  of  the  skopolamin-morphine 
method,  or  the  "twilight  sleep"  of  Dr. 
Gauss  and  Dr.  Kronig  of  Freiburg.  The 
eagerness  of  the  lay  mind  to  seize  every 
suggested  advantage  in  new  methods 
and  the  conservatism  of  the  specialist 
are  well  brought  out  in  the  history  of 
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Have  You  Got  the 
Everyman  Habit? 

EVERYMAN'S 
LIBRARY 

gives  you  all  the  world's  great 
books  at  an  absurdly  low  price. 

Send  for  catalogue  of  721  (seven 
hundred  and  twenty-one)  vol- 
umes already  published. 

EVERYMAN'S  LIBRARY 

supplies  to  educators  and  those 
desirous  of  becoming  well  read  the 
great  books  in  a  form  to  satisfy 
the  taste  of  those  who  love  books. 

Price  net,   35   cents  per  volume 

Twenty-one  new  volumes  added  this  Spring 
Special  Catalogue  on  request 

Send  for  an  Everyman's  Mite  Box 
and  secure  a  volume  in  Everyman's 
Library  each  week  by  depositing 
a  nickel  a  day. 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO.,  681  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

Red  Leather,  per  vol.,  net,  70  cents 


nrVl*::*  Qr>P»/^r1     nf    fVl<a    T^JJiItT'    '^  closely  approached  by  The  Inde- 
X  lie  wJ|-^t;v;^*a.    *^1     tliv:;    J^Cllljr     pendem,  with  the  fine  printing  of  the 
Weekly  and  a  National  reach  and  influence  not  provided  by  the  Daily  Newspaper.    Swift 
National  service  for  the  Advertiser  with  a  Big  New  Story  to  tell. 


MOUNT  GRETNA  PARK 

On  Line  of  CORNWALL  &  LEBANON  RAILROAD 

Tlie  most  popular  and  attractive  mountain  cottage  resort   in  the  State 

HOTEL  CONEWAGO,  MOUNT  GRETNA,  PA. 

A  modern  up-to-date  resort  hotel  will  be  open  for  the  season  on  June  19th.  This  hotel 
is  pleasantly  located  on  an  eminence  above  Lake  Conewago  and  is  becoming  more  popular 
each    year.      Cottage   Settlement  and   Hotels  protected  by  sewage  system  and  disposing  plant. 

Apply  to  SAMUEL  II.  LEWIS,  Newport  Apartments,  16th  and  Spruce  Sts.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  until  June   istli;   after  that  date  at   Hotel. 

DATES  OF  CONVENTIONS.    ETC. 

Pennsylvania  Chautauqua,  July    -'-30.  United   Brethren  Assembly,  Aug.  3-12. 

.Vnnual    Assembly    Reformed   Church,   Aug.    7-14. 
Write   to   the   undersigned  for  copy  of  beautifully  illustrated  booklet  of  Mount  Gretna. 


An     <nMITI4      P'es't  and  Gen'I  Supt. 
.  U.    OiVll  1  n,     Cornwall  &  Lebanon  R.  R.  Co. 


LEBANON,  PA. 
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The  Wonderful  Mission  of  the  Internal  Bath 


By  C.  G.  Percival,  M.  D. 


DO  you  know  that  over  three  hun- 
dred thousand  Americans  are  at 
the  present  time  seeking  freedom 
from  small,  as  well  as  serious  ailments, 
by  the  practice  of  Internal  Bathing? 
Do  you  know  that  hosts  of  enlight- 
ened physicians  all  over  the  country,  as 
well  as  osteopaths,  physical  culturists, 
etc.,  etc.,  are  recommending  and  recog- 
nizing this  practice  as  the  most  likely 
way  now  known  to  secure  and  preserve 
perfect  health? 

There  are  the  best  of  logical  reasons 
for  this  practice  and  these  opinions,  and 
these  reasons  will  be  very  interesting 
to  every  one. 

In  the  first  place,  every  physician 
realizes  and  agrees  that  95  per  cent,  of 
human  illnesses  is  caused  directly  or 
indirectly  by  accumulated  waste  in  the 
colon;  this  is  bound  to  accumulate,  be- 
cause we  of  today  neither  eat  the  kind 
of  food  nor  take  the  amount  of  exer- 
cise which  Nature  demands  in  order 
that  she  may  thoroughly  eliminate  the 

waste  unaided 

That's  the  reason  when  you  are  ill  the 
physician  always  gives  you  something 
to  remove  this  accumulation  of  waste 
before  commencing  to  treat  your  specific 
trouble. 

It's  ten  to  one  that  no  specific  trouble 
would  have  developed  if  there  were  no 

accumulation  of  waste  in  the  colon 

And  that's  the  reason  that  the  famous 
Professor  Metchnikoff,  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  scientists,  has  boldly 
and  specifically  stated  that  if  our  colons 
were  taken  away  in  infancy,  the  length 
of  our  lives  would  be  increased  to  prob- 
ably 150  years.  You  see,  this  waste  is 
extremely  poisonous,  and  as  the  blood 
flows  through  the  walls  of  the  colon  it 
absorbs  the  poisons  and  carries  them 
through  the  circulation — that's  what 
causes  Auto-Intoxication,  with  all  its 
perniciously  enervating  and  weakening 
results.  These  pull  down  our  powers  of 
resistance  and  render  us  subject  to  al- 
most any  serious  complaint  which  may 
be  prevalent  at  the  time.  And  the  worst 
feature  of  it  is  that  there  are  few  of  us 
who  know  when  we  are  Auto-Intoxi- 
cated. 

But  you  never  can  be  Auto-Intoxicat- 
ed if  you  periodically  use  the  proper 
kind  of  an  Internal  Bath — that  is  sure. 
It  is  Nature's  own  relief  and  correc- 
tor— just  warm  water,  which,  used  in 
the  right  way,  cleanses  the  colon  thor- 
oughly its  entire  length  and  makes  and 
keeps  it  sweet,  clean  and  pure,  as  Na- 
ture demands  it  shall  be  for  the  entire 
system  to  work  properly. 

The  following  enlightening  news  arti- 
cle is  quoted  from  the  New  York  Times : 
"What  may  lead  to  a  remarkable  ad- 
vance in  the  operative  treatment  of  cer- 
tain forms  of  tuberculosis  is  said  to 
have  been  achieved  at  Guy's  Hospital. 
Briefly,  the  operation  of  the  removal  of 
the  lower  intestine  has  been  applied  to 
cases  of  tuberculosis,  and  the  results 
are  said  to  be  in  every  way  satisfactory. 
"The  principle  of  the  treatment  is  the 
removal  of  the  cause  of  the  disease.  Re- 
cent researches  of  Metchnikoff  and  oth- 
ers have  led  doctors  to  suppose  that 
many  conditions  of  chronic  ill-health, 
such  as  nervous  debility,  rheumatism, 
and  other  disorders,  are  due  to  poison- 
ing set  up  by  unhealthy  conditions  in 
the  large  intestine,  and  it  has  even  been 
suggested  that  the  lowering  of  the  vital- 


ity resulting  from  such  poisoning  is 
favorable  to  the  development  of  cancer 
and  tuberculosis. 

"At  Guy's  Hospital  Sir  William  Ar- 
buthnot  Lane  decided  on  the  heroic  plan 
of  removing  the  diseased  organ.  A  child 
who  appeared  in  the  final  stage  of  what 
was  believed  to  be  an  incurable  form  of 
tubercular  joint  disease,  was  operated 
on.  The  lower  intestine,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  nine  inches,  was  removed, 
and  the  portion  left  was  joined  to  the 
smaller  intestine. 

"The  result  was  astonishing.  In  a 
week's  time  the  internal  organs  re- 
sumed all  their  normal  functions,  and 
in  a  few  weeks  the  patient  was  appai*- 
ently  in  perfect  health." 

You  undoubtedly  know,  from  your 
own  personal  experience,  how  dull  and 
unfit  to  work  or  think  properly,  bilious- 
ness and  many  other  apparently  simple 
troubles  make  you  feel.  And  you  prob- 
ably know,  too,  that  these  irregulari- 
ties, all  directly  traceable  to  accumu- 
lated waste,  make  you  really  sick  if  per- 
mitted to  continue. 

You  also  probably  know  that  the  old- 
fashioned  method  of  drugging  for  these 
complaints,  is  at  best  only  partially  ef- 
fective; the  doses  must  be  increased  if 
continued,  and  finally  they  cease  to  be 
effective  at  all. 

It  is  true  that  more  drugs  are  prob- 
ably used  for  this  than  all  other  human 
ills  combined,  which  simply  goes  to 
prove  how  universal  the  trouble  caused 
by  accumulated  waste  really  is — but 
there  is  not  a  doubt  that  drugs  are  being 
dropped  as  Internal  Bathing  is  becom- 
ing better  known 

For  it  is  not  possible  to  conceive,  un- 
til you  have  had  the  experience  your- 
self, what  a  wonderful  bracer  an  Inter- 
nal Bath  really  is;  taken  at  night,  you 
awake  in  the  morning  with  a  feeling  of 
lightness  and  buoyancy  that  cannot  be 
described — you  are  absolutely  clean, 
everything  is  working  in  perfect  accord, 
your  appetite  is  better,  your  brain  is 
clearer,  and  you  feel  full  of  vim  and 
confidence  for  the  day's  duties. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  Internal 
Baths  except  the  way  of  administering 
them.  Some  years  ago  Dr.  Chas.  A. 
Tyrrell,  of  New  York,  was  so  miracu- 
lously benefited  by  faithfully  using  the 
method  then  in  vogue,  that  he  made  In- 
ternal Baths  his  special  study  and  im- 
proved materially  in  administering  the 
Bath  and  in  getting  the  result  desired. 
This  perfected  Bath  he  called  the  "J. 
B.  L."  Cascade,  and  it  is  the  one  which 
has  so  quickly  popularized  and  recom- 
mended itself  that  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands are  today  using  it. 

Dr.  Tyrrell,  in  his  practice  and  re- 
searches, discovered  many  unique  and 
interesting  facts  in  connection  with  this 
subject;  these  he  has  collected  in  a  little 
book,  "The  What,  the  Why,  the  Way  of 
Internal  Bathing,"  which  will  be  sent 
free  on  request  if  you  address  Chas.  A. 
Tyrrell,  M.  D.,  134  West  65th  Street, 
New  York  City,  and  mention  having 
read  this  in  The  Independent. 

This  book  tells  us  facts  that  we  never 
knew  about  ourselves  before,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  every  one  who  has  an 
interest  in  his  or  her  own  physical  well- 
being,  or  that  of  the  family,  will  be  very 
greatly  instructed  and  enlightened  by 
reading  this  carefully  prepared  and 
scientifically  correct  little  book. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


the  development  of  this  method.  We  are 
also  warned  of  the  necessity  of  suspend- 
ing judgment  until  reliable  expert  an- 
alysis is  available;  for  in  spite  of  what 
one  may  say  about  professional  jealousy 
and  special  interests,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  layman  is  usually  not  com- 
petent to  form  judgment  on  technical 
matters.  This  book  is  therefore  an  un- 
usually well-balanced  statement  of  a 
subject  that  has  been  obscured  from 
several  different  directions.  Of  the  books 
on  the  subject  now  before  us,  it  appears 
to  be  the  one  most  worth  considering. 
The  reader  will  care  more  for  the  re- 
ported experiences  of  German  and 
American  women  who  have  themselves 
given  birth  to  children  with  the  aid  of 
the  twilight  sleep  than  they  will  for  the 
references  to  technical  papers  on  the 
subject — most  of  which  are  in  German 
or  French. 

The  Truth  About  Twilight  Sleep  is 
an  attempt  to  be  fair  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  controversies  about  the 
merits  of  the  method,  but  it  is  too  ob- 
viously biased.  The  special  pleading  is 
good,  but  does  not  give  the  impression 
of  being  based  either  on  technical  knowl- 
edge or  on  an  understanding  of  the 
methods  necessary  for  establishing  the 
claims  made  for  a  scientific  discovery. 
The  Dammerschlaf  method  is  by  no 
means  an  "accepted  and  perfected  insti- 
tution," altho  the  technique  and  ma- 
terials have  been  more  and  more  stand- 
ardized in  the  last  half  dozen  years. 
Reprinting  the  statements  of  physicians 
and  chemical  formulae  gives  the  book  an 
air  of  being  "scientific"  that  is  not  sup- 
ported by  the  method  of  the  argument. 

The  little  book.  Twilight  Sleep,  is  a 
more  simple  and  more  direct  statement 
of  the  problem  and  of  the  methods  fol- 
lowed in  solving  it  than  either  of  the 
others.  Dr.  Williams  gives  much  atten- 
tion to  the  ethics  of  attempting  to  elim- 
inate pain,  and  he  tries  to  make  those 
readers  who  may  happen  to  be  ignorant 
in  the  matter  realize  just  what  it  means 
to  be  a  woman,  especially  in  places  far 
from  the  centers  of  modem  institutions. 
There  is  a  strong  plea  for  the  extension 
of  hospital  facilities  and  for  further 
experimentation  along  the  lines  of  re- 
ducing physical  suffering  in  connection 
with  childbirth,  and  with  disease  in 
general. 

Painless  Childbirth,  by  Marguerite  Tracy  and 
Mary  Boyd.  New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Co.  $1.50.  The  Truth  About  Twilight  Sleep. 
by  Hanna  Rion  (Mrs.  Frank  Ver  Beck)  New 
York:  McRride,  Nast.  $1.50.  Twilight  Sleep. 
by  Henry  Smith  Williams.  New  York:  Harper 
Bros.   75   cents. 

THE  CALL  OF  THE  SOIL 

Most  of  US  have  felt  at  some  time  or 
other  an  instinctive  yearning  for  a  more 
out-door  life.  Farming  has  a  never-failing 
fascination — especially  for  the  city  man.  So 
we  find  a  charm  in  The  Idyl  of  Twin  Fires 
by  Walter  Prichard  Eaton,  a  delightfully 
human  story  of  one  man's  answer  to  this 
call  of  nature,  in  which  Mr.  Eaton  gives 
us  the  homely  New  England  atmosphere 
with  its  genuine  sentiment  and  humor. 

Doubleday,   Page.   $1.35. 
STABILITY  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA 

"The  heroic  age  is  over  for  the  Argen- 
tine." Hence,  neither  caudilho,  gaucho,  nor 
picturesque  landscape  supplies  the  fascina- 
tion of  the  new  American  edition  of  Mar- 
tinez and  Lewandowski's  The  Argentine  in 
the   Twentieth   Century,   which   appears  in 
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the  Modern  World  Series.  Student  and  in- 
vestor will  find  here  a  mine  of  recent  and 
pertinent  information  regarding  agricul- 
tural and  pastoral  resources,  industries  and 
the  financial  system  and  administration  of 
the  most  progressive  of  the  Latin  Republics. 

Scribner.  $1.50. 

AN   ENGLISH   POET   IN   AMERICA 

There  is  power  as  well  as  feeling  in  some 
of  W.  J.  Dawson's  verses  in  his  new  vol- 
ume, America  and  Other  Poems,  notably 
in  the  ballad  "Blake's  Homecoming,"  "Em- 
maus"  and  "Heaven."  A  conventional  verse 
form  seems  rather  to  rule  the  idea,  but  in 
free  meters  the  poet  is  the  master. 

Lane.   $1.25. 

BABYLONIAN  WRITINGS 

Dr.  William  :M.  Nesbit  has  published  in 
the  Columbia  University  oriental  studies  a 
neat  volume  of  Sumerian  Records  from 
Drehem  with  plates,  transliterations,  trans- 
lations, sign  list  and  introductory  matter. 
Thirty  tablets  are  thus  given  to  the  public 
and  are  added  to  our  valuable  sources  for 
reconstructing  the  history  and  social  life 
of  the  ancient  world. 

Columbia  University   Press.    $2. 

DRAMATIZING   THE  LITTLE  MERMAID 

With  doubtful  success  the  delightful 
Little  Mermaid  of  Hans  Anderson  has  been 
transposed  by  Edward  Sheldon  into  drama 
as  The  Garden  of  Paradise.  With  imagina- 
tion nimbler  than  his  pen  Mr.  Sheldon  has 
sought  a  story  essentially  poetic  and  fanci- 
ful, but  unfortunately  he  overwhelms  its 
frail  structure  with  the  grotesqueness  of  his 
similes  and  the  heaviness  of  his  prose. 

Macmillan.   $1.25. 

DEBATING 

The  recent  issues  of  the  Debater's  Hand- 
book Series  are  on  Single  Tax  and  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  new  editions  of  Tlte 
Recall  and  Federal  Control  of  Interstate 
Corporations.  These  useful  little  books  give 
affirmative  and  negative  briefs ;  bibliogra- 
phies of  the  important  books  and  articles : 
maps,  diagrams  and  a  selection  from  notable 
speeches,  commission  reports,  etc.  They  are 
models  of  concise  information  and  as  wel- 
come to  any  searcher  for  data  on  pub- 
lic questions  as  to  the  formal  debater. 

Wilson.    $1   each. 

TODAY'S   SAMARITAN 

With  hard-hitting  arguments  and  descrip- 
tions, goads  to  thinking  on  the  pai't  of  the 
reader,  Herbert  Kaufman  has  answered 
for  us  again  the  perennial  question.  "Who 
is  my  neighbor?"  In  his  collection  of  virile, 
colorful  essays  of  everyday  life.  Neir/hboiirs. 
Mr.  Kaufman  suggests  unmistakably — for 
he  is  far  too  wise  to  preach — his  strong, 
optimistic  philosophy  of  helping  the  other 
fellow ;  and  he  drives  his  ideas  home  with 
cb^nacter  studies  of  the  "other  fellows"  we 
may  help. 

Doran.   75   cents. 

FILM  FICTION 

Mr.  Wells  is  unfailingly  delightful  in  his 
lighter  mood  ;  the  mood  that  produced  Mr. 
Polly  and  Mr.  Kipps  of  delectable  memory. 
Bealhij  is  pure  fun  ;  a  wellspring  of  joy  I 
Young  Bealby  is  not  satisfied  with  the  sta- 
tion in  life  to  which  he  is  called,  that  of  a 
house-servant,  and  his  desperate  flight  from 
.service  and  his  subsequent  adventures  make 
diverting  reading.  We  have  hopes  for  Beal- 
by's  future  after  lis  cinematographic  ex- 
periences, which  would  reel  off  remarkably 
well  in  a  moving  picture  play. 

Macmillan.    $1.35. 

■WHERE    THERE'S    A    WILL 

A  novel  that  is  mostly  heroine — and  a 
heroine  with  the  full  courage  of  her  de- 
cidedly individualistic  convictions  at  that — 
is  Fidelity,  by  Susan  Glaspell,  which  pre- 
sents an  interesting  study  of  life  from  one 
woman's  point  of  view  and  a  remarkably 
true  characterization  of  the  several  types 
of  people  who  tinderstand  and  fail  to  un- 
derstand her.  The  atmosphere  of  the  ordi- 
nary small  town  is  cleverly  suggested  and 
the  triumph  of  one  will  over  petty  conven- 
tions carried   to  its  logical  conclusion. 

Small,   Maynard.   SI. 35. 


Miss  Canadai 
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Que  bee' 


Come — Visit  This  Quaint  Little 
Lady,  in  Her  Quaint  Old  Home 

Europe  Itself  is  not  more  "old-world"  in  atmosphere 
than  Quebec.  Venice  is  not  more  delightful  in  scenery 
than  the  Thousand  Islands  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The 
sea-side  is  tame  compared  with  a  trip  down  this 
beautiful  river.  It's  an  enchanted  river;  and  the 
Sa&uenay  is  equally  interesting  dn  a  different  way. 
Both  are  included  in  the  wonderful  trip,  "Niagara  to 
the  Sea,"  that  costs  only  $34.55  (return  fare,  Niagara 
Falls  to  Saguenay  River). 

Our  beautiful  book  of  views  will  help  you  to  decide 
where  to  go  this  summer.  Have  you  written  for  a 
copy  of  it  yet?  Send  6c.  in  stamps  to  cover  cost  of 
mailing. 

Thos.    Henry,    Passenger   Traffic    Manager, 

Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Limited 

175  Victoria  Square,   Montreal. 
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NOT  ONLY  IN 

CALIFORNIA- 

BUT  EVERYWHERE 

the  strength  and  reputa- 
tion of  Wells  Fargo  & 
Company  assures  instant 
recognition  of  our  trav- 
elers checks. 

The  financial  department 
has  17,000  correspondents.  Thus 
purchasers  either  of  travelers 
checks,  or  foreign  exchange,  or 
cable  transfers  are  sure  of 
prompt,  willing,  efficient  service 
in  every  part  of  the  world. 

CADDY 

WELLS  FARGO 

TRAVELERS  CHECKS 

They  are  for  sale  at  our  offices 
and  at  principal  banks,  railroad  and 
steamship  offices. 

Guide-book}  to  both  Expoiitioni  on  application  to 
FINANCAL  PEPABTMEKT    51  BROADWAY    NEW  YORK 


CAMP  YUKON 

Lake  Cobbosseecontee,  Maine 


FOR  BOYS  AND  YOUNG   MEN 

July   1st  to  September  7lli 


A  fully  eauipped  boys'   camp  wilh  buildings  and 
tenls  and  every  facility  for  sport  on  land  and  water 

FRANK    D.    SMITH,    Director 

Director  Riverside  Outing  Club,  N.  Y.  City 

203   West   One   Hundred  and  Second  Street 

Telephone  2453  Riverside 

Camp  Address,  Winthrop,  Maine 

Teleplione   132-12   Winthrop 
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I  LITTLE     TRAVELS 

M  For  Health,  Pleasure  or  Business.      This  Department   answers  all  questions 

M  about  trips  by  Land  or  Sea,  Hotels  and  Transportation  Lines.     Address : 

I  ^MMF^ORIVIAXIOINJ" 


119  West  40th  Street  New  York    m 
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THE  AMERICAN  NAUHEIM 


The    American  "Cure"   Givingr   the 

Nauheim  Baths  with  a  Natural,   lodo- 
ferruginous  Radioactive  Brine. 


The  GLEN  SPRINGS 


THE  BATHS 


A  Mineral  Springs  Health  Resort  and 
Hotel.  Open  All  The  Year.  Five 
Minutes'      Walk     From    Watkins    Glen. 

Midway  between  tlie  Great  Lakes  and  the  Hudson.  A  Tliovisand  Mile?  of  Good  Roads  radiate 
tlirongli  the  Lake  Region.  Antomobiling,  Boating,  Fishing,  Music,  Dancing.  Well-kept  and 
sporty   Golf  Course,  Tennis  Courts,  Putting  Greens. 

are  given  under  the  direction  of  physicians.       Complete  Hydrolherapeutic    Mechanical  and 
Elecirical  Equipment.      Fo-  the  treatment  o(  heart  disease,  riieumatism,  gout,  diabetes,  obes- 
ity, neuralsi-i.  digostive  disrrders,  anemia,  neurasthenia,  diseases  o(  the  nervous  system,  liver 
and  kidneys,  we  offer  advantages  unsurpassed  in  this  country  or  Europe. 

For  descriptive  booJdets  address  WSL  E.  LEFFINGWELL,   President.  Watkins.  N.  Y..  on  Seneca  Lake 
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MEET  IVIE  AT    THE    TULLER 

For  Value,  Service,  Home  Comforts 


NEW 

HOTEL  TULLER 

Detroit,  Michigan 

Center    of    biisiuess    on    Grand    Circus    Park. 
Take  Woodiv^rd  car,  get  off  at  Adams  Avenue 

ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF 

200  Rooms.  Private  Bath.  $1.50  Single,  S2.50  Up  Double 

200      2.00       "       3.00  "      ■• 

100       2.50       '■        4.00  "      '• 

100       3.G0to5.00"        4.50   "      " 

Total  600  Outside  Rooms 

All  Absolutely   Ouiet  — Two  Floors,   Agents'  Sample 
Rooms — New  Uniqae  Cafes  and  Cabaret  Excellente 


THE  NORTHFIELD 

EAST  NORTHFIELD,  MASS. 

In   the  Heart  of  Nctv  England  among  the 
Franklin   Hills 

A  Modern  Homelike  House  equipped  for  comfort.     Fire- 
proof Garage  and  Livery.     Excellent  Roads. 

Send  for  illustrated  Booklet. 
A.  G.  Moody,  Mgr.  H.  S.  Stone.  Asst.  Mgr. 


THE  SPA  SANATORIUM 

A.  I.  Thayer,  M.D.,  Ballston  Spa.  N.  Y.,  near  Saratoga  Springrs. 
Refined,  homelike,  well  equipped.  New  bath  house,  swimming 
pool.     Elei^iric  and  Nauheim  Ixiths.     Booklets. 


FENTON  HOUSE  ^^^S^^?,^^?^ 

Altitude  1,571  ft.     A  noted  place  tor  health  and  rest.     Write  for 
folder  and  particulars. 

C.  FENTON  PARKER,  Number  Four,  N.  Y. 


THE    HOMESTEAD 

Bailey  Island.  Maine 

Fourteenth  season  opens  June  15th.  Excellent 
t.ible  and  service.  Tennis.  Send  for  illustrated 
booklet.  THOMAS   E.    HAZELL. 


M 


4th  Lake.    Capac  ly  125.  Latest  equip- 
ment,     electricity,       running      water 
every  room.    Garage. 
&  Cottages    c.  S.  Longstaff,  Old  Forge,  N.  Y. 


OHAWK 


DOUGLAS  INN  and  COTTAGES 

DOUGLAS   HILL,   MAINE 

Attractive  Mountain   Resort   now  open. 
Send   fir   Booklet  and  rates. 


WILLIAMSTOWN 

BERKSHIRE  HILLS.  MASSACHUSETTS 

NOW 
OPEN 

At  the  Western  end  of  the  Mohawk  Trail 

SEND   FOR   COPY   OF 

"WiLLIAMSTOWN     THE    VILLAGE    BeAUTIFUL" 


THE  GREYLOCK 


America's   Most  Attractive   Resort 

BRETTON  WOODS 

WHITE  MOUNTAINS,   N.   H. 

Golf  in  the  very  shadow  of  Mt.   Washington. 
10,000  acres  with  every  sport  and   pastime  at 

THriwOUNT  PLEASANT  ?,re:'o".'ilt 

Ralph  J.   Herki.mer,  Manager 

THE  MOUNT  WASHINGTON  ?,-«  JctislH 

D.  J.  TiiUDEAU,  Manager 
Motor  Route — The  Ideal  Tour 

Railroads:  Through  service  via  N.  Y.,  N.  H. 

&  H.  R.  R.  and  B.  &  M.  R.  R. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:       243   Fifth  Avenue 

Teleplione:   9230   Madison    Square 


DANISH  WOMEN  WIN 

BY  IDA  HUSTED  HARPER 

AUTHOR    OF    "THE    LIFE    AND    WORK    OF 
SUSAN   B.  ANTHONY" 


IN  the  midst  of  the  crushing  sorrow 
which  a  world-wide  war  has  inflict- 
ed on  the  women  of  Europe,  those 
of  one  country  are  happy,  for  on  the 
5th  of  June  the  King  signed  the  new 
Constitution  which  gives  suffrage  and 
eligibility  to  ofl[ice  to  the  women  of 
Denmark  on  the  same  terms  as  to  men. 
The  women  of  all  Scandinavia  are  now 
fully  enfranchised  except  that  in  Swe- 
den they  lack  the  vote  for  members  of 
Parliament.  This  awaits  only  the  same 
political  revolution  as  has  just  taken 
place  in  Denmark,  namely,  the  replac- 
ing of  the  "privileged"  vote  that  elects 
the  upper  house  of  the  Parliament  with 
a  universal  franchise.  The  King  has 
recommended  woman  suff"rage  and  a 
bill  has  several  times  passed  the  lower 
house  by  a  large  majority,  but  met  de- 
feat in  this  upper  chamber. 

The  most  satisfactory  feature  of  the 
victory  in  Denmark  is  that  it  was  won 
without  any  animosity  between  men 
'and  women.  The  situation  for  the  past 
half-dozen  years  has  been  rather  pecu- 
liar. All  political  parties  were  in  favor 
of  granting  woman  suffrage,  there  was 
no  objection  from  the  majority  of  the 
Cabinet  and  the  King  was  willing  to 
give  his  assent,  but  it  was  inseparably 
bound  up  with  certain  political  reforms 
which  the  Liberals  and  Socialists  were 
determined  to  effect.  The  Constitution 
provided  that  the  upper  house  of  the 
Parliament  should  consist  of  twelve 
members  appointed  by  the  King  for  life, 
the  majority  of  the  other  fifty-four  to  be 
elected  by  large  taxpayers.  The  women 
urged  that  they  might  be  enfranchised 
even  on  these  terms,  but  the  Liberals 
and  Socialists,  who  were  in  control  of 
the  lower  house,  would  adopt  no  meas- 
ure that  did  not  reduce  the  age,  elimi- 
nate the  tax  and  secure  universal  suf- 
frage for  the  upper  house.  The  latter 
vetoed  every  bill  containing  these  pro- 
visions and  so  suffrage  for  women  al- 
ways went  down  with  the  rest. 

This  deadlock  has  continued  for 
years  and  has  prevented  much  needed 
legislation,  especially  that  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  country.  Probably  the  war 
has  contributed  to  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  houses,  for  the  new  Consti- 
tution, with  all  the  desired  refoi'ms,  has 
been  hurried  thru  a  Parliament  elected 
last  year  and  one  recently  assembled 
for  this  special  purpose.  The  King 
signed  it  on  the  sixty-sixth  anniversary 
of  the  signing  of  Denmark's  first  Con- 
stitution. 

The  women  of  Denmark  have  not 
worked  as  long  for  the  suffrage  as  the 
women  of  some  other  countries,  but 
their  effort  has  been  quite  as  vigorous. 
They  began  organizing  in  1888  and  re- 
ceived their  first  real  stimulus  when 
they  affiliated  with  the  International 
Alliance,  which  was  formed  in  Berlin 
in  1904.  The  first  congress  of  the  Alli- 
ance, held  in  Copenhagen  in  1906,  gave 
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ADIRONDACKS 

Grand  View  Hotel 

LAKE  PLACID,  N.  Y. 

Overlooking  two  beautiful  Jakes;  modern,  home  comforts. 
E-tabli<lied  clientele;  exceptional  table,  orcliestta,  eleva- 
tor,   piivate   liatli!,   etc. 

FURNISHED  COTTAGES   FOR  RENT 

Golf,  tennis,  boating,   bathing,  fishing,  baseball,  dancing. 

Send  for  circular.  /Tnn^ri     t    i      m       j    xi    v 

M.  W.  CARROLL,  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y. 


OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR 

POCONO  MANOR  COTTAGE 

Pocono  Manor  ::  Pennsylvania 

(Pocono  Suiiiiiiit  Station,  D.,  L.  &  \V.  R.  R.) 

Spring  in  the  mountains  with  a 
wealth  of  laurel,  arbutus  and  rhodo- 
dendron is  well  nigh  ideal. 

Add  to  tliis,  glorious  days  of  motor- 
ing, golfing  and  trout  fishing,  with  cozy 
evenings  by  a  hospitable  fireside.  Com- 
fort witliout  extravagance,  with  Quaker 
hospitality — this  is  Pocono  Manor. 

M.  L.  Dr.NCLER.  Pocono  'Nfanor.  Pa. 


40  Ways  to  the 

California  Expositions 

is  the  title  of  an  attractive  booklet 
is.suid  by  tlie  Chicago  &  North  Western 
Ry..  which  outlines  in  concise  form  forty 
different  attractive  routes  from  Cliicago 
to  California,  and  shows  plainly  by  a 
series  of  outline  maps  how  you  may  visit 
both  Expositions  and  see  enroute  the 
g-randest  mountain  scenery  and  the  local- 
ities most  interesting  to  the  sightseer. 

Mailed  free  by  addressing  C.  A.  Cairns. 
G.  P.  &  T.  A..  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry..  226  W. 
Jackson  St..  Chicago.  Ex.  3769 

ROUND    THE    WORLD   TOURS 

Tfie  Best  Regular  Services 
to  EGYPT,  INDIA,  CHINA, 
PHILIPPINES,  JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEA- 
LAND. Round  World  Trips 
and  Winter  Tours  in  INDIA. 
PENINSULAR  &  ORIEN- 
TAL S.  N.  CO. 

Full  information  from 

CUNARD  LINE,  24  State  St.,  N.  Y. 

IMo  Europe  this  Year! 

Visit  Foreign  A.merica 


equal  in  interest,  novelt>'.  <ind  healthfulness  to  a  European  cruise. 
\'isiting //.-//.//■"^.r.  .\'J7M  Scotia,  the  land  of  K\angeline,  and 
ST.   yOHXS,  Kc7u/oHn.iland,  the  Norway  of  America,  via  the 

Red  Cross  Line 

New  tourist  steamships,  STEPHANO  and  FI.ORTZEL  fitted 
with  every  convenience  aid  safety  device.  Cost  of  trip  includes 
every  essential  expense.  7  da>  s  at  sea  and  5  in  port.  Splendid 
ctiibine.  orchestra,  sea  sports.  Ship  is  your  hotel  for  the  entire 
trip.  Reduced  rates  for  superior  accommodations  September  and 
October.     Write  today  for  illustrated  booklet  11. 

BOWRING  &  COMPANY.  17  Battery  PL,  N.  Y. 
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"QUEEN  OF  SEA  TRIPS 

Excursion  Fares 

Boston  and  Jacksonville  -       -  S4500 

Boston  and  Norfolk     -       .       -  22.00 

Philadelphia  and  Boston  -       -  21. GO 

Philadelphia  and  Jacksonville  39.00 

Baltimore  and  Boston         -       -  25.00 

Baltimore  and  Jacksonville     -  35.00 

Including     meals     and     stateroom     berth     on 
steamer.     Fine   steamers.      Best   service. 

Send   for   particulars. 

MERCHANTS  &  MINERS  TRANS.  CO. 

W.    P.    Turner.    G.    P.    A.,    Baltimore,    Md. 

"Finest   Coastwise   Trips   in    tlie    World." 


a  strong  impetus  to  the  movement  in 
Denmark    which    has    never    slackened. 

The  following:  year — 1907 — the  Dan- 
ish Parliament  granted  to  women  a 
vote  and  eligibility  for  all  public 
boards,  and  in  1908  it  conferred  the 
municipal  suffrage  on  the  same  terms 
as  possest  by  men,  wives  being  able  to 
vote  on  the  taxes  paid  by  husbands. 
Then  followed  the  long  deadlock. 

There  has  been  much  that  was  pleas- 
ant in  the  Danish  women's  quest  for  the 
vote  compared  to  the  experience  in 
other  countries.  While  often  disappoint- 
ed they  have  never  been  deceived,  be- 
trayed or  badly  treated.  They  have 
had  their  enemies  among  the  ultra- 
conservatives,  but  public  men  in  gen- 
eral have  stood  by  them. 

The  women  themselves  have  done 
their  part.  Knowing  how  easy  it  is 
for  women  to  be  forgotten,  they  have 
increased  their  organization  until  a 
larger  proportion  have  been  enrolled 
than  in  any  other  country.  They  have 
hundreds  of  societies,  with  tens  of 
thousands  of  members,  and  have  dis- 
tributed hundreds  of  thousands  of  leaf- 
lets. One  of  the  oldest  organizations 
held  five  hundred  meetings  last  year. 
When  their  bill  has  been  up  for  dis- 
cussion they  have  crowded  the  galleries 
in  the  House  of  Parliament;  they  have 
kept  their  question  constantly  before 
the  public  and  have  managed  it  with 
tact,  discretion  and  dignity.  They  have 
also  won  favor  by  using  the  suffrage 
they  possest,  an  average  of  about  sev- 
enty per  cent  voting  at  municipal  elec- 
tions, and  a  large  number  are  serving 
on  councils  and  public  boards.  It  is  not 
yet  known  how  many  women  are  en- 
franchised, but  Denmark  has  a  popu- 
lation of  2,586,000  and  probably  more 
than  a  fourth  are  women  over  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.  In  Iceland,  a  de- 
pendency of  Denmark  with  its  own  Par- 
liament, women  have  the  full  suffrage. 

The  Parliament  of  Norway  gave  the 
municipal  vote  to  women  in  1901  with 
a  small  tax-paying  qualification,  and  in 
1907  the  complete  franchise  on  the 
same  terms.  In  1910  it  abolished  the 
tax  requirement  for  the  former  and  in 
1912  for  the  latter.  Women  are  eligible 
to  all  offices,  one  has  been  elected  to 
Parliament  and  possibly  a  hundred  or 
more  to  city  councils.  There  is  scarcely 
a  parliamentary  session  that  does  not 
in  some  way  increase  the  political 
rights  of  women. 

The  Scandinavian  countries  have 
progressed  steadily  on  this  question 
and  offer  unimpeachable  testimony  to 
the  value  of  woman  suffrage  by  its  con- 
tinued extension.  For  more  than  a 
generation  the  universities  have  been 
open  to  women  and  they  have  been  free 
to  enter  all  industrial  occupations  and 
most  of  the  professions.  In  no  other 
country  of  Europe  are  the  laws  so  fa- 
vorable to  women  in  respect  to  property, 
inheritance,  divorce,  etc.  They  have 
long  served  on  public  boards  and  filled 
public  offices  and  government  positions, 
and  have  had  almost  entire  liberty  of 
action.  Now  in  granting  the  supreme 
privilege  of  the  suffrage  Scandinavia 
has  only  followed  her  consistent  policy 
of  doing  justice  to  women. 


Add  to  the 
good  times  of  motor- 
ing, whether  it's  a  tour 
or  a  picnic  party.    It's  a  safe 
thing,  too,  wherever  the  water 
supply  is   uncertain.      Lito    the 
hamper  put  a  thermos  bottle  filled 
with  chilled 

Welch's 

'"CAe    JVational    X>rin.A. 

Welch's  is  the  pure,  undiluted,  unfer- 
metited,  unsweetened  juice  of  the  choicest 
Concord  grapes,  pressed  when  fresh  from 
the  vines.  The  juice  is  immediately  ster- 
ilized and  hermetically  sealed  in  glass — 
thus  retaining  and  insuring  the  unvarying 
high  quality  and  healthfulness  that  Nature 
alone  can  provide. 

T)o  77iore  than  ask  for '  ''grape 

juice'' — say  Welch's 

and  get  it! 

If  unable  to  get  Welch's  of  your  dealer, 
we  will  ship  a  trial  dozen  pints,  express 
prepaid  east  of  Omaha,  for  ^3.  Sample 
4-0Z.  bottle  by  mail,  loc. 

Write  for  free  booklet,  "  Marion 
Harland's  99  Selected  Recipes." 

The  Welch  Grape  Juice  Comp.^ny 

Wescfield,  New  York 


WILL  PAY  \%  PER  MONTH 

to  man  witli  $i,ooo  cash  who  will  assist  me  in 
purchasing  material  on  contract  placed  before 
European  War — since  have  advanced  50%;  still 
going  up;  will  also  divide  profits  and  give  ample 
security.  Limit  amount  to  $1,000  to  each  person, 
room  for  five  only.  Capitalists  desiring  control 
don't  answer — prefer  ten  people  $500  each.  Must 
be  able  to  act  at  once.  Bank  references  given. 
Address   CX,   care   of   The   Independent. 

A  Summer  Job  for  Every  Boy 

Thousands  of  copies  of  The  Independ- 
ent are  sold  to  students  in  High  Schools. 
Now  that  school  is  closing  these  students 
will  not  be  able  to  obtain  copies  at  their 
schools.  The  parents  as  well  as  the  stu- 
dents will  want  to  continue  to  read  The 
Independent.  You  can  supply  them  with- 
out much  work.  Write  today  and  we  will 
set  you  up  in  business  and  tell  you  how 
to  make  some  extra  money  every  week 
acting  as  our  Local  Secretary. 

THE  INDEPENDENT 

119  West  Fortieth  Street  New  York 
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Your 
Idle  Money 

can  earn  more  than 

5% 

zvith  unquestioned  safety  "in 
these  times  when  extraordi- 
nary conditions  are  responsi- 
ble for  low  prices  of  securities. 

Send  for  "Folder  B" 

IRadinond&dLa 

33  Pine  St.         New  York 


THE   MARKET 
PLACE 
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NOTICE 
THE  SECURITY  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 
MINNEAPOLIS  located  at  iIiuneap.)Us,  in  the 
State  of  [Minnesota,  is  closing  its  affairs.  All 
note  holders  and  other  creditors  of  the  association 
are  therefore  hereby  notified  to  present  the  notes 
and    other    claims    for    payment. 

F.    A.    OH.AMnER-LAIN,    President 
Dated  May  4,  1915.  at  Minneapolis,   Minnesota, 
tiouis    K.     Hull,     Attorney,     for    The    Security     Na- 
tional   Bank    of    Minneapolis. 

DIVIDENDS 

AMERICAN     BRAKE     SHOE     &     FOUNDRY     CO. 
Preferred   Stock   Diyidend. 

New  York,  June  8,  191.5. 
The  Board  of  Directors  have  this  day  declared  a 
quarterly  dividend  of  2%  from  the  current  earn- 
ings for  the  quarter  ending  March  3-1,  1915,  pay- 
able ,lnne  30,  1915,  to  stockholders  of  record  June 
18,   1915.  HENRY  C.   KNOX,   Secretary 

AMERICAN     BRAKE     SHOE     &     FOUNDRY     CO. 

Common   Stock    Dividend. 

New    York,    June   8,    1915. 
The  Board  of  Directors  have  this  day  declared  a 
quarterly  dividend  of  l-!4%  from   the  current  earn- 
ings  for   the  quarter   ending   March   31,    1915,    pay- 
able June  30,   1915,   to   stockholders  of  record  June 

18,  1915.  HENRY  C.   KNOX,   Secretary 

THE   BALDWIN   LOCOMOTIVE   WORKS. 

Philadelphia,  Pa..  May  27,  1915. 
The  Board  of  Directors  of  The  'Baldwin  Locomo- 
tive Works  has  declaii'd  the  regular  semi-annual 
dividend  of  three  and  one-half  (3%)  per  cent,  on 
the  Preferred  Oapit.il  Stock,  payable  July  1,  1915, 
to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of  business 
June  12,  1915. 
WILLIAiM  deKRAFFT.   Secretary 

UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY. 
DIVIDEiND  XO.  64. 
X  quarterly  dividend  of  two  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  stock  of  this  Company  has  been  declared 
payable  July  15,  1915,  at  the  office  of  the  Treas- 
urer, 131  State  street,  Boston,  Mass.,  to  stock- 
holders   of    record    at    the    close    of    business    June 

19.  1915. 

CHARLES   A.    HUBBARD,   Treasurer 

United  Shoe  Machinery  Corporation 

Tlie  Directors  of  this  Corporation  have  declared 
n  (luarterly  dividend  of  1V2%  (37  Vj  cents  per 
share)  on  the  Preferred  capital  stock,  and  a  divi- 
dend of  2%  (50  cents  per  share)  with  extra  divi- 
dends of  10%  ($2.50  per  share)  in  cash  and 
10%  in  Common  stock  at  par  on  the  Common  cap- 
ital stock,  all  payable  July  6,  1915,  to  stockhold- 
ers of  record  at  the  close  of  business  June  15,  1915. 
L.    A.    COOLIDGE,    Treasurer 

THE    J.    G.    WHITE    MANAGEMENT    CORP. 

43  Exchange   Place,   New  York. 

MANAGERS 

THE    MANILA    ELECTRIC    RAILROAD    AND 
LIGHTING    CORPORATION, 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  THE  MANILA  ELEC- 
TRIC RAILROAD  AND  LIGHTING  CORPORA- 
TION has  declared  a  quarterly  dividend  of  ONE 
AND  ONE-HALF  PER  CENT.  (11/2%)  on  the  Cap- 
ital Stock  of  the  Corporation,  payable  Thursday, 
July  1,  1915,  to  stockholders  of  record  at  the 
close  of  business  on   Friday,   June   18,    1915. 

T.    W.    MOPF.\T,    Secretary 


SHIPPING    AND    THE    SEAMEN'S 
LAW 

A  bill  proposed  and  carried  to  enact- 
ment by  Senator  La  Follette  at  the  re- 
cent session  of  Congress  was  called,  in 
its  title,  one  to  "promote  the  welfare 
of  American  seamen."  This  Seamen's 
Act  now  promises  to  decrease  the  num- 
ber of  American  seamen  in  service,  to 
cause  the  retirement  of  all  American 
ships  now  doing  business  on  Trans- 
pacific routes,  and  to  end  the  existence 
of  many  useful  commercial  treaties.  It 
goes  into  effect,  so  far  as  ships  under 
the  American  flag  are  concerned,  at  the 
beginning  of  November  next.  The  Pa- 
cific Mail  Steamship  Company  has 
given  notice  that  it  will  then  discon- 
tinue the  service  of  its  ships  on  the 
route  from  San  Francisco  across  the 
Pacific.  On  this  line  it  has  five  ships. 
It  owns  in  all  thirteen  ships,  valued  at 
$11,298,000.  Probably  the  company 
will  be  dissolved,  and  these  ships  will 
be  sold.  The  company's  business  along 
the  coast  southward  from  San  Fran- 
cisco has  been  affected  by  the  exclu- 
sion of  its  ships  from  the  Panama 
Canal  route.  They  were  excluded  be- 
cause the  company  itself  is  controlled 
by  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany. Compliance  vdth  the  require- 
ments of  the  Seamen's  Act  would  in- 
crease the  cost  of  operation  on  the 
Pacific  route  by  at  least  $650,000  a 
year. 

With  the  Pacific  Mail's  boats,  and  for 
the  same  reason,  will  be  taken  from 
the  Pacific  service  the  "Minnesota,"  the 
largest  American  freight  carrier  on 
that  ocean.  Her  last  trip  from  Puget 
Sound  to  Vladivostok  will  be  made  in 
July.  Compliance  with  the  new  law 
would  increase  her  expenses  of  opera- 
tion by  $130,000  a  year. 

While  there  are  other  provisions  of 
the  new  statute  to  which  objection  is 
made,  the  one  which  especially  affects 
cost  of  operation  is  that  which  says 
that  not  less  than  75  per  cent  of  the 
employees  in  any  department  on  a  ship 
must  be  able  to  understand  any  order 
given  by  one  of  the  ship's  officers.  This 
prevents  the  employment  of  the  Chi- 
nese or  Japanese  now  in  the  service. 
Nearly  all  of  the  men  on  the  "Minne- 
sota" are  Chinese.  Wages  and  the  cost 
of  food  are  involved.  It  is  said  that  the 
wages  paid  at  European  or  American 
rates  on  ships  going  out  of  our  Pacific 
ports  are  five  times  the  Oriental  rates, 
and  that  the  cost  of  meals  served  dif- 
fers in  about  the  same  proportion. 
American  ships  using  Oriental  labor 
are  in  competition  vdth  subsidized 
Japanese  ships  employing  similar  labor. 
The  approaching  withdrawal  of  the 
ships  we  have  mentioned  will,  it  is  as- 
serted, give  full  control  of  the  field  and 
traffic  to  the  Japanese. 

The  new  law  is  designed  to  affect  the 


ships  of  other  nations  as  well  as  those 
under  our  flag.  The  same  requirements 
are  imposed  upon  ships  of  other  nation- 
alities entering  or  departing  from  our 
ports.  Seamen  on  such  ships  are  em- 
powered to  make  demands  which  may 
be  in  violation  of  contracts  signed 
abroad.  Great  Britain,  Spain,  Italy, 
Austria  and  the  Netherlands  have  sub- 
mitted protests  against  several  provi- 
sions of  the  statute.  Other  nations  in- 
tend to  take  similar  action.  They  point 
out  that  these  provisions  are  at  vari- 
ance with  treaties. 

Because  this  is  true,  our  Government 
has  formally  given  notice  of  its  inten- 
tion to  terminate  those  parts  of  our 
commercial  treaties  with  twenty-one 
nations  that  are  in  conflict  with  the 
Seamen's  Act.  In  the  past,  however,  the 
whole  of  a  treaty,  and  not  a  part  of  it, 
has  been  terminated  when  objection  to 
the  agreement  was  raised.  It  is  by  no 
means  clear  that  the  twenty-one  na- 
tions will  consent  to  the  abrogation  of 
parts.  Many  expect  they  vdll  say  that 
if  parts  must  go,  the  entire  treaties 
must  be  cancelled.  But  these  treaties 
are  agreements  of  an  important  charac- 
ter, covering  a  broad  field,  which  in- 
cludes the  settlement  of  estates,  trans- 
fer of  property,  consular  functions, 
diplomatic  immunities,  customs  and 
port  charges,  and  scores  of  other  sub- 
jects under  the  general  heads  of  com- 
merce and  navigation.  The  abrogation 
of  them  would  be  a  misfortune  of  con- 
siderable dimensions.  But  the  protest- 
ing nations  are  quite  unwilling  that  our 
Congress  shall  dictate  to  them  concern- 
ing the  conduct  of  their  shipping  busi- 
ness, the  composition  of  their  ships' 
crews,  and  their  wage  agreements  with 
seamen. 

We  do  not  see  that  American  sea- 
men are  going  to  gain  anything,  on  the 
whole,  from  the  new  law.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  its  effect  upon  the  American 
merchant  marine  must  be  unfavorable 
and  that,  so  far  as  the  treaties  are 
concerned,  it  may  cause  much  incon- 
venience and  possibly  some  loss. 

ABUNDANT  CROPS 

The  highly  favorable  crop  report  is- 
sued by  the  Government  last  week  must 
be  regarded  with  much  satisfaction  be- 
cause it  indicates  continued  strength  in 
fundamental  conditions.  Last  year,  a 
year  of  war  in  Europe,  where  there 
was  at  the  same  time  a  reduction  of 
the  wheat  output,  we  produced  the 
largest  crop  of  wheat  known  in  our 
history,  a  crop  exceeding  by  IGVs  per 
cent  the  greatest  of  those  that  had  pre- 
ceded it.  Our  exports  from  this  crop 
have  been  very  large,  and  the  selling 
price  has  been  high.  It  is  expected  that 
the  total  shipped  abroad  in  the  year 
ending  with  this  month  will  be  about 
340,000,000  bushels,  or  100,000,000  more 
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SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


COLGATE  UNIVERSITY 

HAMILTON,  NEW  YORK 
ELMER  BURRITT  BRYAN,  LL.D.,  President 

Standards  High.     Expenses  Moderate 
Ninety-Seventh  year  opens  September  23,  1915 

For  information,  apply  to 
MELBOURNE  S.  READ.  Vice-President 


BROWN  UNIVERSITY 

COURSES  IN  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

Training  of  Directors  of  Religious  Education,  Lay  Assist- 
ants of  Pastors  Teachers  of  the  Bible,  and  other  Leaders  in 
Religious  Work. 

Cooperation  with  Religious  Organizations  of  the  City  and 
State  for  practical  training. 

Special  Two- Year  Course;   Courses  for  regular,  graduate 
and  undergraduate  students.     For  information,  address 
Professor  Henry  Thatcher  Fowler,   Providence,  R.  I. 


Columbia  Grammar  School 

Founded   1764 

93rd  Street  and  Central  Park  West 

Specially  devoted  to  preparation  for  all  Colleges. 
Business  Course — Primary  and  Outing  Classes 
for  Younger  Boys.  Fireproof  Building — Labora- 
tories— -Gymnasium — Play    Grounds. 

B.  H.  Campbell,  Headmaster 
Send  for  Catalogue.        Telephone  3787  Riverside. 


The  Key  To  Success 


Increase  Youir  Efficiency 

The  secret  of  business  and  social  suc- 
cess is  the  ability  to  remember.  1  can 
make  your  mind  an  infallible  classified 
index  from  which  you  can  instantly 
select  thoughts,  facts,  figures,  names, 
faces.  Enables  you  to  concentrate, 
develop  self-control,  overcome  bash' 
fulness,  think  on  your  feet,  address 
an  audience.  Easy.  Simple.  The 
result  of  20  years'  experience  in 
developing  memories  of  thousands 
of  students.  Write  today  for  copy 
of  my  book  "How  to  Remember" 
and  Copyrighted  Intensely  Interest- 
ing Memory  Test  Free,  also  how 
to  obtain  FREE  copy  of  my  book 
"How  to  Speak  in  Public." 


Prof, 

Henry 

Dickson, 

Principal 

i>icluoD  School  of  Memory,   404  Heust  Bldg..  Chicago,  IIL 

DIVIDENDS 

STANDARD  MILUNG  COMPANY, 

49    Wall    Street. 
COMMON    STOCK     DIVIDEND    NO.     4. 

New  York,  June  9,  1915. 
The  Directors  of  this  Company  have  today  de- 
clared a  dividend  of  THREE  (3%)  PER  CENT, 
from  the  earnings  of  the  Company  upon  the  Com- 
mon Stock,  payable  July  15,  1915,  .it  the  offices  of 
the  Company,  No.  49  Wall  street.  New  York  City, 
to   stockholders   of    fecord    July    6,    1915. 

The  transfer  books  of  this  Company  will  be 
closed  on  Jul.v  6,  1915.  at  three  p.  m.  and  opened 
on  July   16,   1915,   at  ten   a.   m. 

JOS.    A.   KNOX,   Treasurer 

THE    AMERICAN    AGRICULTURAL    CHEMICAL 
COMPANY. 

New  York,  June  10.  1915. 
A  quarterl.v  dividend  of  one  and  one-half  per 
cent,  on  the  Preferred  Stock  of  this  Company  (No. 
40)  and  a  quarterly  dividend  of  one  per  cent,  on 
the  Comrann  Stock  (No.  15)  have  been  declared 
payable  Jul.v  15,  1915,  to  stockholders  of  record 
at  the  close  of  business  on  Monday,  June  21,  1915. 
THOtM-\S    A.     DOE,    Treasurer 


Change  of  Address 

-  -i  ~ 
If  you  are  going  away  for  the 
summer,  you  will  want  The 
Independent  to  follow  you. 
Let  us  know^  your  new^  ad- 
dress, if  possible,  three  weeks 
ahead.  Be  sure  to  give  us 
your  old  address  also. 
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than  the  best  record  made  in  any  pre- 
vious year.  And  now,  when  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  Europe's  demands  in  the 
coming  twelve  months  will  exceed  those 
of  the  year  now  ending,  because  her 
acreage  has  been  decreased  by  war, 
and  for  the  additional  reason  that  the 
number  of  available  farm  laborers  has 
been  greatly  reduced,  we  have  the 
promise  of  a  wheat  crop  even  larger 
than  last  year's. 

Very  little  loss  has  been  caused  by  | 
the  Hessian  fly  and  the  chinch  bug,  al- 
tho  there  had  been  pessimistic  predic- 
tions that  their  ravages  would  call  for 
a  reduction  of  the  May  estimate  by 
100,000,000  bushels.  In  thirty  days  the 
condition  of  winter  wheat  declined  from 
92.9  to  85.8,  but  the  official  estimate  of 
yield  is  676,000,000  bushels,  against 
693,000,000  a  month  ago.  Owing  to  an 
acreage  increase  of  11%  per  cent,  the 
crop  will  be  almost  equal  to  last  year's, 
which  was  684,000,000.  In  this  report 
spring  wheat  appears  for  the  first  time. 
Last  year's  spring  wheat  crop  (206,- 
000,000  bushels)  was  much  below  the 
average.  This  year,  with  an  acreage  in- 
crease of  nearly  10  per  cent,  and  the 
high  condition  of  94.9  on  June  1,  a 
yield  of  274,000,000  bushels  is  indi- 
cated. The  full  crop  promised  by  the 
report  is,  therefore,  950,000,000,  or 
59,000,000  more  than  the  quantity  har- 
vested last  year,  when  the  total  exceed- 
ed by  128,000,000  bushels  the  highest 
record  made  in  the  past.  The  greater 
part  of  the  spring  wheat  is  grown  in 
the  Dakotas,  Minnesota  and  Washing- 
ton. Since  June  1  the  weather  has  been 
favorable  for  nearly  all  the  wheat 
fields,  and  it  is  possible  that  even 
1,000,000,000  bushels  will  be  harvested. 

A  crop  of  950,000,000  bushels  will 
permit  the  exportation  of  385,000,000. 
Europe  will  need,  it  is  expected,  nearly 
600,000,000.  But  the  surpluses  of  India, 
Argentina  and  Canada  must  be  taken 
into  account.  Russia  may  be  able  to  sell 
a  considerable  quantity.  Canada  has 
increased  her  acreage  this  year  by  14 
per  cent.  The  course  of  prices  cannot 
be  foreseen.  Prices  have  fallen  in  this 
country  more  than  thirty  cents  a  bushel 
in  the  last  month.  Last  week  the  net 
loss  was  about  six  cents. 

We  are  also  to  have  a  very  large  crop 
of  oats.  With  an  acreage  increase  of 
AV2  per  cent,  the  conditions  point  to  a 
yield  of  1,288,000,000  bushels.  Last 
year's  was  1,141,000,000.  Canada  has 
enlarged  her  oat  acreage  by  10  per  cent. 
A  barley  crop  of  197,000,000  bushels  is 
indicated,  or  2,000,000  more  than  last 
year's.  Probably  the  yield  of  rye  will 
be  substantially  unchanged.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  growing  hay  crop,  97.8,  is 
exceptionally  high,  and  a  similar  report 
about  pastures  is  made.  But  this  is 
not  a  good  apple  year.  Last  year's  crop 
was  253,000,000  bushels.  The  Govern- 
ment can  see  only  191,000,000  in  1915. 
This  quantity,  however,  is  above  the  ten 
years'  average. 


The  following  dividends  are  announced  : 

American  Brake  Shoe  and  Foundry  Company, 
preferred,  quarterly,  2  per  cent  ;  common,  quar- 
terly, 1%  per  cent,  both  payable  June  30. 

Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  preferred,  semi- 
annual, 3%  per  cent,  payable  July  1. 

Manila  Electric  Railroad  and  Lighting  Cor- 
poration, quarterly,  1%  per  cent,  payable  July  1. 


$Q.5oaBox 


Three  shirts  and  handsome  tie 

for  less  than  you  pay  for  shirts  alone 

JDurO  Shirts— g-uaranfeed  not  to  fade, 
shrink,  or  rip  in  six  moattis  or  new  shirts  free. 

Made  of  the  famous  Harmony  percale,  white' back^ound  with  neat 
stripes  of  blue,  black  and  lavender.     One  of  each  color  to  the  box. 
Coat  style,  cuffs  attached,  hand  laundered  and  very  fashionable 
Sizes  14  to  17k.     Sleeve  lengths  33,  34.  35.     The  tie  is  a  stylish 
wide-end,  navy  blue  silk  poplin  four-in-hand. 

H  you  are  not  entirely  pleased  we  will  gladly  refund  your  money. 
Highest  bank  references. 

.  3"£Ai  II^IL  OFFHAND  MAII^Tp;pAY_ 
Coodell  &  Co..  Order  Room  4,  158  E.  34th  St.,  New  York  City 
Send  C.  O.  D.  $2.50  and  Parcel  Postage  a  box  of  three  DL"RO 
Shirts  and  necktie.     My  neck  size  is sleeve  length 


Name . 


Address. 


We  Sell  Highest  Grade 

Municipal  Bonds  Yielding 


y  TO 

O      Free  From  Income  Tax 


6% 


All  the  bonds  we  offer  are  direct  obli- 
gations of  rich,  growing  towns  and  com- 
munities. They  are  general  obligations 
and  not  special  assessment  street  improve- 
ment bonds.  Far  safer  than  putting  your 
money  in  a  bank  vault. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT 

accepts  our  bonds  as  security  for  Postal 
Savings  Deposits.  This  in  itself  is  proof 
of  their  safety.     They  are 

Free  from  the  Income  Tax 

No  certificate  of  ownership  is  required. 
Issued  in  $;oo  and  $i,ooo  denominations 
in  Coupon  Form.  Write  or  call  for  List 
No.   15. 

CONTINENTAL  TRUST  CO. 

244  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,   Pa. 


The  Healthful  House 

The  leading  Interior  Decorator  of  the  country 
is  w.iting  a  series  of  articles  for  "Good  Health" 
— the  magazine  which  teaches  practical  efficiency 
for  individuals  and  the  home.  Send  ten  20 
stamps  for  sample  copy  or  $2  for  a  year's  sub- 
scription.    Remit  to — 

GOOD  HEALTH  PUBLISHING  CO. 

306  West  Main   St., Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

PINE  TREE  CAMP  FOR  GIRLS,  Tmi ' ^ki'"' 2.^'6 

feet  above  sea  iu  pine-lailcu  air  of  Pocoqo  Mdun- 
tains.  Midway  between  New  York  and  Philadcl- 
nhia.  Buiiealows  and  tents  on  sunny  hill.  E.\pe- 
rienced  councilors.  Hockey,  basketball,  canoeing 
— all  outdoor  sports.  Tutoring  if  desired.  En- 
dorsed hv  mothers  and  girls.  Miss  Blanche  D. 
Price,   905   Smith   47th   street.   Philadelphia,    Pa. 


PRIVATE  COTTAGE  AT  CHAUTAUQUA 

For  Kent — A  beautiful  home,  remodelled  this 
season,  furnished  and  redecorated,  located  in 
one  of  the  most  attractive  and  quiet  residen- 
tial sections  of  Chautauqua,  with  unusually 
large  yard  planted  with  shrubs  and  flowers. 
Cottage  has  nin«  rooms  and  two  bathrooms, 
stationary  wash  stands  and  gas  stoves  in  bed- 
rooms, gas  range  and  electric  light.  Verandas 
first  and  second  floors.  Rent  from  early  June 
to  October.  Address  Mrs.  Frank  Chapin  Bray. 
Chautauqua,    X.    Y. 
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Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Atlantic  Building.  51  Wall  St..  New  York 

Insures  Against  Marine  and  Inland  Transportation 
Risk  and  Will  Issue  Policies  Making  Loss  Pay- 
able in  Europe  and  Oriental  Countries 

ChartfTPd  by  the  State  of  New  York  in  1S42, 
was  preceded  by  a  stock  company  of  a  similiir 
name.  The  latter  company  was  liquidated  and 
part  of  its  capital,  to  tbe  extent  of  .flOO.OOO, 
was  used  with  consent  of  the  stockholders,  by 
the  Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Company  and 
repaid  with  a  bonus  and  interest  at  the  expira- 
tion of  two  years. 
During  its  existence  the  com- 
pany   has    insured    property 

to   the   value   of $27,964,578,109.00 

Received  premiums  thereon  to 

the   extent    of 287.324,890.99 

Paid  losses  during  that  period         143,820,874.99 
Issued    certificates    of    profits 

to    dealers 90,801,110.00 

Of  which  there  have  been  re- 
deemed       83,811,450.00 

Leaving  outstanding  at  pres- 
ent time 6,989,660.00 

Interest    paid    on     certificates 

amounts    to 23,020,223.85 

On  December  31,  1914,  the  as- 
sets of  the  company  amount- 
ed   to 14,101.674.46 

The  pi-o.iits  of  the  comjiany  revert  to  the  as- 
sured and  are  divided  annually  upon  the  pre- 
niinms  terminated  during  the  year,  thereby 
reducing    the   cost   of    insurance. 

For    such    dividends,    certificates    are    issued 
subject    to    dividends    of    interest    until    ordered 
to  be  redeemed,  in  accordance  with  the  charter. 
A.    A.    RAVEN,   Chairman  of  the   Board 
CORNELIUS    E1>DERT,    I'res. 
WALTER    WOOD    PARSONS,    Vice-Pres. 
CHARLES   E.    FAY.    2d    Vice-Pres. 
G.    STANTON   FLOYD-.IONES,    See. 


Get  the  Saving  Habit 

The  habit  of  saving  has  been  the  salvation 
of  many  a  man.  It  increases  his  self-respect 
and  makes  him  a  more  useful  member  of  so- 
ciety. If  a  man  has  no  one  but  himself  to  pro- 
vide for  he  may  be  concerned  simply  in  ac- 
cumulating a  suSicient  sum  to  support  him  in 
liis  old  age.  This  can  best  be  effected  Iiy  pur- 
cliasing  an  annuity  as  issued  by  the  Home  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  New  Y'orU.  This  will 
yield  a  much  larger  income  than  can  be  ob- 
tained from  any  other  absolutely  secure  invest- 
ment.     For   a    sample   policy    write   to 

HOME  LIFE  INSIRAIVCE  COMPANY 


Geo.    E. 
256  BROADWAY 


Ide.    President. 

NEW  YORK 


AN   INCOME  FOR   LIFE 

Of  all  the  investment  opportunities  offered 
there  are  few  indeed  not  open  to  criticism. 
Absolute  safety  is  the  first  requisite  and  ade- 
(juate  and  uniform  return  equally  important, 
and  these  seem  incompatible.  Aside  from  gov- 
ernment bonds,  the  return  under  which  is 
small,  there  is  nothing  more  sure  and  certain 
than  an  annuity  with  tlie  METROPOLITAN 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  by  which  the 
income  guaranteed  for  a  certain  lifetime  is 
larger  by  far  than  would  be  earned  on  an 
equal  amount  deposited  in  an  institution  for 
savings,  or  invested  in  securities  giving  rea- 
sonable safety.  Thus  a  payment  of  .S5.000  by 
a  man  aged  67  would  provide  an  annual  in- 
come of  $618.35  absolutely  beyond  question  or 
doubt.  The  Annuitv  Department.  METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
New  York,  will  give  advice  as  to  the  return 
at  any  age.  male  or  female. 


1850 


THE 


1915 


UNITED  STATES  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

In  the  City  of  New  York  Issues  Guaranteed  Contracts 
JOHN  P.  MUNN,  M.D.,  President 

Finance  Committee 
CLARENCE   H.   KELSEY 
Pres.   Title  Guarantee  and  Trust   Co. 
WILLIAM   H.    PORTER.   Banker 
EDWARD   TOWNSEND 
Pres.  Importers  and   Traders  Nat.  Bank 
Good    men,    whether   experienced    In    life    In- 
surance   or    not,    may    make    diiect    contracts 
with    this  Company,   for   a    limited    territory    If 
desired,    and    secure    for    themselves,    in    addi- 
tion  to   first   year's   commission,   a    renewal   in- 
terest insuring  an  income   for  the  future.     Ad- 
dress the  Company  at  Its  Home  Office,   No.  277 
Broadway.    New    York   City. 


Insurance 

Conducted  by 
W.   E.    UNDERWOOD 


FACTS   FURNISHED    BY    ONE 
COMPANY 

A  reader  writes  asking  me  if  I  do  not 
regard  the  Bankers  Life  Company  of 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule  that  the  cost  of  life  in- 
surance on  the  assessment  plan  tends 
to  become  prohibitive.  Admitting  knowl- 
edge of  the  mathematical  objections  to 
the  plan,  he  states  that  his  father  has 
held  a  $2000  certificate  in  the  Bankers 
Life  for  twenty-five  years  and  that  the 
maximum  cost  has  never  exceeded  $16 
a  year;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  my 
correspondent  himself  has  been  carry- 
ing a  policy  of  $1000  in  an  old  line 
company  at  about  the  same  annual  pre- 
mium. Unless  something  radically  dif- 
ferent in  the  way  of  experience  occurs 
in  his  father's  case,  is  it  not  probable, 
he  asks,  that  the  cost  of  the  assessment 
insurance  will,  at  the  worst,  be  as  low 
as  the  old  line  policy?  Would  it  be  wise 
in  the  holder  of  the  certificate  to  ex- 
change it  for  an  old  line  policy? 

I  should  say  that  the  proper  answer 
to  that  question  is  largely  dependent 
on  the  age  and  present  physical  and 
financial  condition  of  the  insured  under 
the  assessment  certificate.  If  the  first 
two  combined  indicate  an  abridged  life 
tenure,  it  would  be  better  to  permit 
present  conditions  to  continue.  But  I 
will  discuss  the  question. 

While  I  cheerfully  admit  that  the 
assessment  history  of  the  Bankers  Life 
has  been  clean,  energetic  and  econom- 
ical, and  thru  those  qualities  it  has 
achieved  comparative  wonders  for  its 
members,  I  was  not  prepared  to  learn 
that  any  of  its  insured  during  a  period 
of  twenty-five  years  had  enjoyed  its 
benefits  at  an  average  cost  of  $8  a  year 
per  $1000.  Under  the  American  Table, 
the  average  death  cost  from  age  thirty 
to  age  fifty-four  is  $11.14.  True,  there 
is  usually  a  saving  on  these  figures  in 
an  active,  going  company,  but  cutting 
it  steadily  thirty  per  cent  a  year,  every 
year  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  would 
seem  to  be  hugging  the  verge  rather 
closely. 

Can  this  condition  continue?  Certain- 
ly not.  The  management  of  the  Bankers 
Life  answered  the  question  when,  sev- 
eral years  ago  it  reorganized  on  a  level 
premium,  reserve  basis.  During  the  next 
ten  years,  from  age  fifty-five  to  age 
sixty-four  the  total  bill  for  mortality 
will  be  $265.21 — an  average  annual  cost 
of  $26.52.  Aside  from  the  deposit  orig- 
inally made  with  the  company's  guar- 
antee fund,  this  certificate  has  not  a 
penny  to  its  credit  by  way  of  offsetting 
the  increasing  mortality.  Assuming  that 
a  saving  of  thirty  per  cent  can  be  made 
again,  the  net  cost  between  ages  fifty- 
five  and  sixty-four  will  be  $18.56  per 
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proportional.  Free — "Fil- 
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A  practical  course  of  twenty  lessons  in  the 
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BOATS 


LeadingBoatBuildershave  joined  with 
le  Gray  MotorCompany  in  issuing  a  cat- 
!og  showing  the  specialties  of  each, 
which  includes  fishing  launches  complete 
from  $125  upward  to  mahogany  finished 
express  launches  with  Self -starting  6-Cyl- 
inder^4-Cycle  Gray  Motors  for^$2500. 
Cruisers  from  $450  up.  This  book  helps 
.vou  select  just  the  model  of  boat  you  have 
been  looking  for  and  tells  you  where  to 
buyitandwhat  itwiUcost.  Sendforthis 
big  Boat  Catalog  today.  Free.  Also  Gray 
Marine  Engine  Catalog  showing  full  line  oE2and4cycle 
marine  iiintors  from  '^'h  upwards,    one  to  six  c.\]ind€'r8. 
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$1000,  yet  with  nothing  in  the  way  of 
accumulation  to  the  credit  of  the  cer- 
tificate. 

As  I  understand  the  terms  of  the 
Bankers  Life  reorganization,  thru 
which  it  was  transformed  from  a  pure 
assessment  concern  into  an  old  line  re- 
serve company,  its  members — all  of 
them  then  holding  assessment  certifi- 
cates carrying  one-year  term  insurance 
— have  the  privilege  of  exchanging 
their  contracts  for  level  premium  poli- 
cies without  physical  re-examination, 
under  either  of  the  following  options: 

First — The  new  policy  may  be  taken 
at  the  level  premium  rate  at  the  in- 
sured's age  at  entry,  on  payment  of  the 
difference  between  the  total  of  such  pre- 
miums for  the  time  which  elapsed,  and 
the  total  of  all  assessments  paid  on  the 
certificate. 

Second — The  new  policy  may  be  taken 
at  the  premium  shown  for  the  attained 
age. 

Let  us  see  how  this  would  work  out 
with  the  case  in  hand,  assuming  the 
original  age  at  entry  to  be  thirty.  The 
Bankers  old  line  premium  per  $1000  at 
that  age  is  $22.69.  The  existing  certifi- 
cate is  for  $2000;  therefore,  the  pre- 
mium would  be  $45.38.  This  is  to  be 
multiplied  by  twenty-five,  the  number 
of  years  since  the  certificate  was  taken. 
This  equals  $1134.50.  From  this  we  de- 
duct $400,  the  total  amount  paid  in 
twenty-five  years  on  the  certificate, 
which  leaves  $734.50  to  be  paid  the  com- 
pany, after  which  the  member  holds  an 
old  line  policy  for  $2000,  on  which  his 
annual  premium  will  be  $22.69. 

Now  consider  the  second  option.  The 
member  may  drop  his  certificate,  aban- 
don all  he  has  paid  under  it,  and  take 
a  $2000  policy  at  the  rate  for  age  fifty- 
five,  which  is  $58.25  per  $1000  or 
$116.50  a  year. 

We  have  been  discussing  the  cost  of 
life  insurance  on  the  assessment  and 
level  premium  plans  in  the  same  com- 
pany. We  have  used  its  rates  only  in 
both  instances.  May  we  conclude  that 
it  can  furnish  insurance  commencing  at 
age  thirty  at  $8  per  $1000?  Was  it  not 
mistaken  oi'iginally  in  attempting  to  do 
it?  If,  safety  and  permanence  consid- 
ered, it  is  worth  $22.69  per  $1000  at  age 
thirty,  was  not  the  member  who  paid 
$8  getting  it  for  less  than  he  should, 
and  in  doing  so,  did  he  not  actually  in- 
flict an  injury  on  himself?  Again,  if 
the  assessment  plan  is  correct,  safe, 
"reasonable"  in  price  and  a  prudent  one 
for  the  insured,  why  did  the  Bankers 
Life  Company,  one  of  the  best  managed 
of  its  class,  abandon  it  after  thirty-two 
years  for  the  old  line  level  premium 
system?  Because  its  management  knew 
the  scheme  was  a  fallacy,  that  it  at- 
tempted the  construction  of  an  imnos- 
ing  and  heavy  edifice  on  a  foundation 
of  shifting  sand. 

I  have  discussed  this  particular  case 
at  length  because  there  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  young  men  in  good  physi- 
cal condition  who,  mistakenly,  are  pin- 
ning their  faith  to  the  apparently  low, 
but  really  high,  cost  of  reserveless  as- 
sessment insurance.  They  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  I'etrieve  themselves  by  securing 
level   premium   policies   while  the   pre- 


This  picture  is  all  wrong! 

Yes — but  it's  a  real  picture  of  offices  where  they  still  clin<i  to  the   inef- 
ficient, wasteful,  costly,  shorthand  system. 

Business  men  everywhere  are  fast  waking  up.  They  find  it's  mighty 
poor  business  to  write  letters  twice — once  in  shorthand  and  once  on  the 
typewriter,  to  say  nothing  of  expense  and  wasted  time.  They  don't  pay  for 
shorthand  sessions  at  some  man's  desk,  with  other  men  waiting  to  dictate. 
They  don't  pay  for  typewriting  machines  standing  idle  a  good  part  of  the 
day.  They  get  their  money's  worth  —  steady  production  of  finished  type- 
writinw-^with  dictators  dictating  when  they  want. 

They  dictate  to  the  Dictaphone. 
.^  "  Just  reach  for  your  phone  —  now  —  while  you  think  of  it,  and  arrange  for 
a  demonstration.      If  you  do  not  find  that  name  in  the  book,  write  to  the 

MfTflPMV/lE 

SUITE   1621B,  WOOLWORTH  BLDG..  NEW  YORK 

Stores  in  the  principal  cities — dealers  everywhere. 

Official  dictatiiu]  luaciiim  of  the  Panama-Pucific   Iiitcnintioiial  Exl-osiiion. 

"Your  Day's  Work" — a  book  we  should  like  to  send  you. 

A    POSTAL     CARD 

to  the  Circulation  Manager  of  The  Independent,  119  A\'est  Fortieth 
Street,  will  set  the  machinery  in  motion  which  will  send  to  any  friend 
you  may  designate,  a  copy  of  the   forward-looking,  illustrated  weekly — 

THE      IPSJDEPEIVOENX 
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;  Motorists 


H.  G.  PARO 

795  Michigan  Boulevard  BIdg.,  Chicago,  III. 

Send  me  your  Illustrated  Folder  telling  about  your  fifteen- 

' '  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 


Name .  . . 
Address  . 


For  Every  Motorist 

If  freedom  from  accidents  caused  by  the  danger- 
ous, blinding  glare  of  unshielded  headlights  or  by 
insufficient  light  due  to  "dimmers" — if  insurance 
against  "headlight  arrests"  and  fines — mean  anything 
to  you,  then  investigate  KLEARGLOW.  Nol  a 
"dimmer" — does  not  cut  down  the  light  a  particle, 
but  spreads  it  in  soft,  easy-to-look-at  rays. 

KLEARGLOW 
AntolkihlDiffiKer   II 

Makes  your  car  look  belter.  Fits  any  car.  Goes  in  place  of  your  present  headlight  glass.  Put 
on  in  ten  minutes.  Scientific  all-glass  construction.  Gives  you  all  the  light  all  the  time.  Ideal  for 
city  use — no  necessity  of  removal  for  country  use— the  powerful,  non-glaring  light  always  shows 
the  way  clearly  and  distinctly. 

"Dimmers"  are  dangerous — KLEARGLOW  Is  safe.  KLEARGLOW  on  your  car  means 
safety.  Whether  or  not  there  is  a  headlight  law  in  your  locality,  it  is  to  your  interest  to  safeguard 
yourself  and  your  car  with  KLEARGLOW.  The  cost  of  one  accident  or  6ne  far  exceeds  the 
moderate  price  of  KLEARGLOW,  $3.73  per  set,  f.  o.  b.  Chicago. 

Try  KLEARGLOW  Free 


We'll  send  a  pir  of  KT.EARGUOWS  to 
fit  your  car.  L'setluiu  fifteen  tia>s.  Then  pay 
for  them  or  send  them  l)ack.  No  oblig.ition  to 
buy.  So  send  lor  the  free  ilhi&tra»ed  folder 
telling  all  about  KLhARC.LOW  and  our  lib- 
eral free  offer.  Act  no7f — before  you  have  a 
painful  experience  or  are  arrested  and  fined. 
Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  today.      Address 


H.  G.  PARO 

795  Michigan  Boulevard  Bldg. 
Chicago,    III. 
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DURING  the  past  thirty-seven  years,  THE  TEACHERS  MAGAZINE  has  been 
a  leader  among  educational  magazines.  It  is  better  and  richer  than  ever  and  many 
of  its  departments  contain  the  quality  of  work  not  to  be  had  elsewhere.  Among  tliese 
are  the  departments  of  Drawing,  Penmanship,  Primary  Work,  Making,  Music  and  Short- 
hand. Not  the  least  important  feature  is  the  Personal  Service  Department  by  means  of 
which  our  subscribers  are  helped  in  numerous  ways,  without  charge. 

The  Teachers  Magazine  $1.25  a  year 
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About  90%  oi  those  who  send  for  sample  copies  become  permanent  subscribers. 

HAMMOCK  &  COMPANY,  31  East  27lh  Strcel,  New  York 


mium  cost  is  as  low  as  it  will  ever  be. 
What  they  invest  in  excess  of  the  as- 
sessment cost  the  first  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  they  will  more  than  recover 
thereafter. 

The  facts  have  been  briefly  stated. 
My  correspondent  should  have  no  trou- 
ble in  making  a  choice.  He  knows  all 
the  conditions  at  his  end  and  is  in  a 
position  to  decide  whether  it  would  be 
more  judicious  to  continue  the  assess- 
ment certificate,  risking  a  sharp  rise  in 
cost,  or  to  choose  one  of  the  options 
quoted. 


PEBBLES 

General  dislike  for  America  doesn't  pre- 
vent the  other  nations  from  coming  around 
at  feeding-time. —  Washington  Post. 

.Toe — May  I  kiss  you? 
Flo — Isn't  that  just  like  a  man  !  Trying 
to  put  all  the  responsibility  on  me  ! — Judge. 

She — It's  so  icy  ! 
He — So  I  see. 

She — That's  what  I  said,  young  man. — 
/Siren. 

Ag.  1 — Have  you  attempted  to  milk  a 
cow  yet? 

Ag.  2 — Yes,  but  the  attemjjt  was  an 
udder  failure. — Penn  State  Froth. 

Voice — Is  this  the  weather  bureau?  How 
about  a  shower  tonight? 

Prophet — Don't  ask  me.  If  you  need  one, 
take  it. — Chaparral. 

Silk  stockings  are  expensive  and 

The  cost  makes  many  sigh. 
But  silk   socks   are  much  lower  for 

They  do  not  come  so  high. 

— The  Purple  Goto. 

There  was  a  physician  of  long  ago, 
Who  wanted  a  man   to  shovel   the  snow. 
Instead  of  a  shovel  he  gave  him  a  hoe ; 
For  he  was  a  Ho-meopath,  you  know. 

— Sun  Dial. 

A  Sabetha  young  wife  is  saying  her 
prayers  like  this :  Now  I  lay  me  down  to 
sleep,  I  want  a  Ford.  I  pray  the  Lord  my 
soul  to  keep,  I  want  a  Ford.  If  I  should  die 
before  I  wake,  I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to 
take  to  heaven  in  a  Ford. — Sabetha  Herald. 

A    HEART    DRAMA    IN    THREE    REELS 

1.  Arthur    Brown    loved    Gladiola    Jinks. 

2.  Arthur   Brown  was  poor. 

3.  Gladiola    Jinks    is    now    Mrs.    DePuy 

Puyster  Robinson. 

— London   Opinion. 

Found — In  orchestra  of  the  Liberty  The- 
ater, last  week,  a  14-karat  gold  link  cuff 
button,  with  initials,  E.  F.  G.  If  previous 
owner  will  communicate.  I  will  match, him 
as  to  who  gets  both. — Adv.  in  Bronx  {New 
York)    Home   News. — Harper's    Weekly. 

George  Ade  once  introduced  a  speaker  at 
a  banquet  thus :  "Two  towns  in  Indiana  lay 
claim  to  the  honor  of  being  Mr.  Blank's 
birthplace.  (A  pause,  during  which  Mr. 
Blank  tried  to  look  modest.)  Warsaw  as- 
serts that  he  was  born  in  Kokomo,  and 
Kokomo  insists  that  the  honor  rightfully 
belongs   to   Warsaw." — Christian   Register. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  took  up  a  posi- 
tion with  the  object  of  determining  for  him- 
self just  how  the  soldiers  behave  toward 
sentries,  and  whether  the  troops  seriously 
recognize  the  position  as  regards  pickets. 
Presently  the  tramp  of  approaching  foot- 
steps was  heard.  "Halt!  Who  goes  there?" 
demanded  the  Chief.  "Scots  Greys !"  came 
the  clear  reply.  "Pass  on,  Scots  Greys !" 
ordered  the  Chief.  More  footsteps.  "Halt ! 
Who  goes  there?"  "Grenadier  Guards."  an- 
swered a  respectful  voice.  "Pass  on.  Grena- 
dier Guards !"  Then,  in  the  darkness,  the 
steps  of  some  more  soldiers.  "Halt !  Who 
goes    there?"    eclaimed    the    Chief.    "Mind 

your  own  business !"  came  the  reply. 

"Pass  on,  Australians,"  ordered  the  Chief. 
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THE   BATTLE   OF   WATERLOO 

June   18.   1815 

LORD  BYRON'S  GREAT  POEJf 

There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night. 

And  Belgium's  capital  had  gathered  theu 
Her  Beauty  and  her  Chivalry,  and  bright 
The   lamps   shone   o'er   fair   women    and 
brave  men  : 
A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily :  and  wh*^!! 
Music    arose   with   its   voluptuous    swell. 
Soft  eyes  looked  love  to  eyes  which  spake 
again. 
And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell : — 
But   hush !    hark !    a   deep   sound    strikes 
like  a  rising  knell ! 

Did   ye   not   hear   it? — No:    'twas   but    the 
wind. 
Or  the  car  rattling  o'er  the  stony  street ; 
On  with  the  dance !  Let  joy  be  unconfined : 
No    sleep    till    morn,    when    Youth    and 
Pleasure  meet 
To    chase    the   glowing   Hours   with    flying 
feet— 
But  hark  I — that  heavy  sound  breaks  in 
once  more. 
As  if  the  clouds  its  echo  would  repeat ; 
And  nearer,  clearer,  deadlier  than  before! 
Arm  !    Arm  !    it    is— it    is — the    cannon's 
opening  roar ! 

•  •  •  •  • 

Ah !   then  and  there  was  hurrying  to  and 
fro. 
And   gathering  tears,   and   tremblings   of 
distress. 
And  cheeks  all  pale,  which  but  an  hour  ago 
Blushed  at  the  praise  of  their  own  love- 
liness ; 
And   there  were  sudden   partings,   such   as 
press 
The    life    from    out    young    hearts,    and 
choking  sighs 
Which  ne'er  might  be  repeated ;  who  could 
guess 
If  ever  more   should  meet  these  mutual 

eyes. 
Since   upon    night   so   sweet   such    awful 
morn  could  rise ! 

And  there  was  mounting  in  hot  haste :  the 
steed. 
The  mustering  squadron,  and  the  clatter- 
ing car. 
Went     pouring     forward     with     impetuous 
speed. 
And    swiftly    forming    in    the    ranks    of 
war ; 
And  the  deep  thunder  peal  on   peal  afar ; 
And  near,  the  beat  of  the  alarming  drum 
Roused  up  the  soldier  ere  the  morning  star ; 
While  thronged  the  citizens  with  terror 

dumb, 
Or    whispering,    with    white    lips — "The 
foe  I  they  come  I  they  come  I" 


And  Ardennes  waves  above  them  her  green 
leaves, 
Dewy   with   Nature's   teardrops   as   they 
pass. 
Grieving,   if  aught  inanimate   e'er  grieves. 
^  Over   the   unreturning   brave — alas  ! 
Ere  evening  to  be  trodden  like  the  grass 
Which  now  beneath  them,  but  above  shall 
grow 
In  its  next  verdure,   when   this  fierv  mass 
Of  living  valor,  rolling  on  the  foe 
And     burning     with     high     hope,     shall 
moulder  cold  and  low. 

Last  noon  beheld  them  full  of  lustv  life. 

Last  eve  in  Beauty's  circle  proudlv  gay. 
Ihe  midnight  brought  the  signal-sound   of 
strife. 
The    morn    the    marshalling    in    arms.— 
the  day 
Battle's  magnificently  stern  array! 

The  thunder  clouds  close  o'er  it.   which 
when  rent 
The  earth  is  covered  thick  with  other  clav 
\\  hich  her  own  clay  shaU  cover.  heaTied 

and  pent, 
Rider  and  horse— friend,  foe— in  one  red 
burial  blent ! 

Childe    Harold's    Pilgrimarie. 


VICTOR     HUGO'S    DESCRIPTION 

r.J^^^  ^r^u^  ^^'''°'^  ^^^  ^"'^r^^  ^as  melau- 
choly.  The  army  yielded  suddenly  on  all 
^des  at  once  ...  The  cry  "treachery" 
was  followed  by  a  cry  of  "save  yourselves 
who  can  !     Any  army  which  is  disbanding 

fl'.if  ^,*^^7,^  ^"  •^'*^^^^-  splits,  cracks 
flea  s  rolls  falls,  jostles,  hastens,  is  pre- 
cipitated. The  disintegration  is  unp?ec 
edented.  .  .  Men  are  crushed,  trampled 
down,  others  walk  over  the  dead   and   the 

filV«°^;^         '  ^^  I'''*-   ^   ^i^^y   multitude 
mis    the    roads,    the    paths,    the    bridges 
the    plains,     the    hills,     the     valleys,     the 
ronnn     ^"^"^be'-ed     by     the    invasion     of 
40.000  men.  Shouts,  despair,  knapsacks  and 
guns  flung  among  the  rye.  passages  forced 
at  the  point  of  the   sword,   no  more   com 
rades.   no  more  officers,   no  more  generals 
an     inexpressible     terror.     Zieten     putting 
France  to  the  sword  at  leisure.  Lions  con 
verted  into  goats.  Such  was  the  flight 
Alas!   and  who,   then,   was  fleeing  in   that 
manner?  The  Grand  Army. 
_    This   vertigo,    this    terror,    this    downfall 
into  ruin  of  the  loftiest  bravery  which  ever 
astounded   history— is   that   causeless?   No 
ihe  shadow  of  an  enormous  right  is  nro- 
:ected  athwart  Waterloo.  It  is  the  dav  of 
destiny.  The  force  which  is  mightier  ^han 
man  produced  the  day.  Hence  the  terrified 
wrinkle   on    those    brows;    hence   all    those 
great     souls     surrendering     their     swords. 
Ihose    who    had    conquered    Europe    have 
fallen    prone    on    the    earth,    with    nothing 
left  to  say  nor  to  do,  feeling  the  present 
.shadow  of  a  terrible  presence.  Hoc  erat  Tn 
tatis.  That  day  the  perspective  of  the  hu- 
man race  underwent  a  change.  Waterloo  is 
the   hinge   of  the  nineteenth   centurv    The 
disappearance  of  the  great  man   was  nec- 
essary to  the  advent  of  the  great  century 
Some  one.  a  being  to  whom  one  replies  not 
took  the  responsibiUty  on  himself.  The  panic 
of  heroes  can  be  explained.  In  the  battle  of 
^^aterloo  there  is  something  more   than  a 
cloud,    there    is    something   of    the    meteor 
(jrod  passed  by. 

At  nightfall,  in  a  meadow  near  Genapne 
Bernard  and  Bertrand  seized  bv  the  skirt 
of  his  coat  and  detained  a  man,  haggard 
pensive,  sinister,  gloomy,  who,  dragged  to 
that  point  by  the  current  of  the  rout,  had 
just  dismounted,  had  passed  the  bridle  of 
his  horse  over  his  arm,  and  with  wild  eye 
was  returning  alone  to  Waterloo.  It  was 
Napoleon,  the  immense  somnambulist  of 
the  dream  which  had  crumbled,  essaying 
once  more  to  advance. 

Les  Miserables 
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Whdts  the  Answer  to  theTouriii6  Question? 


But  they  can't  give  you  the 

greatest  enjoyment — the  most  comfort — 

and  freedom  from  excessive  tire  bills — unless 

they're  on  your  car. 

IF  ALL  roads  were  smooth  as  billiard  tables:  if  there 
were  no  ruts  or  thank-ye-ma'ams — no  tracks,  cobble 
stones  or  rough  streets  to  jolt  and  jar:  if  all  roads  were 
ideal  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  equip  with  strong, 
sturdy  and  rugged  Miller  Tires. 

But  roads  are  far  from  being  ideal.  The  man  who 
wants  the  most  pleasure  from  his  car  must  select  the  tire 
built  to  give  him  the  utmost  in  mileage,  safety  and  service 
under  all  road  conditions. 

All  Roads  look  alike  to  Miller  Tires 

because  the  exclusive  Miller  Method  of  building  tires  does  not  cook 
the  life  out  of  either  fabric  or  rubber  in  vulcanizing  !  Life  in  the 
cotton  fabric  means  miles  on  the  road.  The  Miller  Method 
retains  the  natural  vegetable  wax  and  oil  in  the  cot- 
ton fibre  for  wear  in  your  tire. 

This  natural  lubricant  carbonizes  at  240  degrees.  The  old 
method  of  vulcanizing  requires  about  287  degrees  to  properly  vul- 
canize a  tire.  And  a  brittle  and  lifeless  fabric,  with  the  power  of 
resistance  gone,  results  in  short  mileage  on  the  road. 

But  the  Miller  Method  of  vulcanizing  with  a  low  degree  of  heat 
— overcomes  bJI  that. 

And  just  as   this  exclusive   Method   retains  the  natural  vege- 
table wax  and  oil  in  the  fabric,  so  does  it  conserve  all  the  tough- 
ness   and    wearing    qualities    in    the    rubber.      Thus    it    makes    a 
rugged   unit   of    both    rubber   and   fabric — without  carbonizing 
the  wax  and  oil  in  the   fabric — or  cooking  the  native  endur- 
ance out  of  the  rubber. 

The   result  is  a  tire  that  insures    practical    immunity   from 
blowouts  and  irritating  road-side  repairs. 

Get  yours   from  the   Miller  dealer  to-day,  and  make  tour- 
ing what  it  should  be — a  constant  pleasure. 

If  you   don't  know  the  Miller  Dealer  in 
your  town,   it  will  pay  you   to  write  us. 

The  Miller  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  U.  S.  A. 
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A    LEAGUE    TO    ENFORCE    PEACE 

THRUOUT  five  thousand  years  of  recorded  history  peace,  here  and  there  established,  has  been  kept, 
and  its  area  has  been  widened,  in  one  way  only.  Individuals  have  combined  their  efforts  to  suppress 
violence  in  the  local  community.  Communities  have  cooperated  to  maintain  the  authoritative  state  and  to 
preserve  peace  within  its  borders.  States  have  formed  leagues  or  confederations  or  have  otherwise  co- 
operated to  establish  peace  among  themselves.  Always  peace  has  been  made  and  kept,  when  made  and 
kept  at  all,  by  the  superior  power  of  superior  numbers  acting  in  unity  for  the  common  good. 

Mindful  of  this  teaching  of  experience,  we  believe  and  solemnly  urge  that  the  time  has  come  to  devise 
and  to  create  a  working  union  of  sovereign  nations  to  establish  peace  among  themselves  and  to  guarantee 
it  by  all  known  and  available  sanctions  at  their  command,  to  the  end  that  civilization  may  be  conserved 
and  the  progress  of  mankind  in  comfort,  enlightenment  and  happiness  may  continue. 

We,  therefore,  believe  it  to  be  desirable  for  the  United  States  to  join  a  league  of  nations  binding 
the  signatories  to  the  following: 

First:  All  justiciable  questions  arising  betiveen  the  signatory  powers,  not  settled  by  negotiation, 
shall,  subject  to  the  limitations  of  treaties,  be  submitted  to  a  judicial  tribunal  for  hearing  and  judg- 
ment, both  upon  the  merits  and  upon  any  issue  as  to  its  jurisdiction  of  the  question. 

Second:  All  other  questions  arising  between  the  signatories  and  not  settled  by  negotiation  shall 
be  submitted  to  a  Council  of  Conciliation  for  hearing,  consideration  and  recommendation. 

Third:  The  signatory  powers  shall  jointly  Mse  forthwith  both  their  economic  and  military  forces 
against  any  one  of  their  number  that  goes  to  war,  or  commits  acts  of  hostility,  against  another  of  the 
signatories  before  any  question  arising  shall  be  submitted  as  provided  in  the  foregoing. 

Fourth:  Conferences  between  the  signatory  powers  shall  be  held  from  time  to  time  to  formulate 
and  codify  rules  of  international  law,  which,  unless  some  signatory  shall  signify  its  dissent  urithin  a 
stated  period,  shall  thereafter  govern  in  the  decisions  of  the  Judicial  Tribunal  mentioned  in  Article  One. 


THE  eminent  Americans  who  assembled  in  Inde- 
pendence Hall,  Philadelphia,  on  June  17,  and 
issued  the  above  Declaration  of  Interdepen- 
dence, have  launched  an  idea  which  is  bound  to 
be  accepted  with  increasing  favor  and  fervor  until  it  is 
finally  adopted  by  mankind. 

Peace  is  the  outcome  of  justice.  Justice  is  the  outcome 
of  law.  Law  is  the  outcome  of  political  organization. 
This  is  the  first  concerted  attempt  by  responsible  and 
representative  men  to  organize  the  nations  of  the  world 
on  a  basis  of  reason  and  law,  enforced  by  might.  It  is 
the  theory  of  the  state  applied  to  the  globe.  It  is  the  only 
way  to  peace. 

The  four  proposals  finally  agreed  iipon  are  essentialh' 
the  same  as  the  tentative  draft  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  One  Hundred  and  Fifteen,  and  published  in  The 
Independent  two  weeks  ago.  Of  the  three  suggestions 
of  possible  improvement  we  then  made,  two  have  been 
adopted.  The  conference  agreed  that  the  League  should 
not  be  limited  to  the  great  nations,  and  that  it  should 
use  economic  as  well  as  military  pressure  against  any 
member  that  makes  war  on  another  before  the  question 
is  submitted  to  due  process  of  law. 

The  question  of  the  use  of  economic  pressure  was  be- 
lieved by  some  to  be  an  acceptable  alternative  for  force. 
But  President  Lowell,  who  was  Chairman  of  the  Reso- 


lutions Committee,  completely  demolished  that  argument 
by  pointing  out  that  if  the  members  of  the  League  had 
to  meet  after  a  nation  had  become  recalcitrant  to  decide 
whether  economic  or  military  pressure  should  be  ex- 
erted, delay  might  follow  and  intrigue  be  resorted  to  and 
the  guilty  nation  escape  punishment.  The  fact  that  mili- 
tary force  would  descend  immediately  and  inevitably 
upon  the  law-breaking  nation  is  the  one  reason  that  will 
prevent  it  from  waging  a  wanton  war.  The  Committee  on 
Resolutions  therefore  decided  that  it  would  not  be  wise 
for  the  League  to  exert  its  economic  or  military  forces 
against  a  recalcitrant  member,  but  its  "economic  and 
military  forces,"  thus  strengthening  instead  of  weaken- 
ing the  military  appeal. 

There  are  four  stages  in  the  development  of  world 
organization,  as  Mr.  Marburg  pointed  out  in  our  issue 
of  June  14.  These  are,  first,  the  creation  of  international 
institutions  to  do  the  international  business ;  second,  the 
agreement  to  use  these  institutions;  third,  the  exercize 
of  force  to  compel  a  reference  of  all  disputes  to  these  in- 
stitutions, and  fourth,  the  carrying  out  the  decrees  of 
these  international  courts  and  legislatures  by  force. 

The  two  Hague  conferences  have  taken  the  world  thru 
the  first  stage.  The  conference  last  week  at  Independence 
Hall  would  take  the  world  to  the  third  stage.  But  who 
doubts  that  once  the  League  of  Peace  is  established,  the 
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enforcement  of  the  decrees  of  its  court  and  legislature 
by  its  executives  will  follow? 

We  therefore  look  upon  the  action  taken  by  the  gentle- 
men last  week  at  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia,  as 
having  greater  possibilities  for  peace  than  anything 
that  has  happened  since  the  Czar  called  the  first  Hague 
Conference,  in  1898. 


AN  ALL-AMERICAN  CABINET 

THE  success  of  France,  Belgium  and  Great  Britain 
in  bringing  the  strong  men  of  all  parties  into  the 
government  naturally  suggests  the  possibility  of  some 
such  action  in  the  United  States.  Why  should  not  a 
nation  in  time  of  peace  as  well  as  the  nations  at  war 
get  the  advantages  of  a  coalition  cabinet? 

The  suggestion  will  doubtless  seem  absurd  to  some 
and  premature  to  many  others,  but  at  any  rate 
it  would  be  interesting  to  consider  how  such  a 
cabinet  could  be  constructed.  Who  are  the  men  whom 
the  American  people,  if  freed  from  party  restrictions, 
would  call  to  take  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  nation? 
It  has  often  been  alleged  as  a  fault  of  our  political  sys- 
tem that  it  fails  to  enlist  the  ablest  men  in  the  service 
of  the  public.  Well,  suppose  this  defect  removed,  what 
individuals  ought  to  be  in  the  Government  if  its  busi- 
ness is  to  be  conducted  with  the  efficiency  and  energy 
of  our  private  enterprises?  A  dozen  names  come  into 
our  mind,  but  we  will  not  mention  them  because  we 
want  to  get  the  independent  opinions  of  our  readers.  We 
wish  that  every  one  who  sees  this  would  send  in  a  list 
of  his  nominations  for  this  All-American  team,  this 
All-Star  cast,  this  "ministry  of  all  the  talents."  Here 
are  the  offices  to  be  filled.  Copy  the  list,  put  in  the  names 
of  the  best  candidates  you  can  think  of  and  send  it  in 
to  us  promptly.  We  will  publish  the  results  of  the  refer- 
endum if  enough  of  our  readers  respond  to  make  it 
worth  while. 
Secretary  of  State 


Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy 

Secretary  of  War     

Secretary  of  the  Navy     — 
Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Secretary  of  Commerce     — 

Secretary  of  Labor     

Attorney  General     

Postmaster  General     


In  making  out  the  list  no  regard  should  be  paid  to 
party  affiliations  except  to  see  that  all  the  leading  par- 
ties are  represented.  It  is  customary  in  organizing  a 
coalition  cabinet  for  all  members  of  the  existing  gov- 
ernment to  hand  in  their  resignations,  so  we  may  start 
with  a  clean  slate  and,  without  implying  any  criticism 
of  the  present  incumbents,  consider  them  on  the  same 
footing  as  outside  candidates. 

In  reorganizing  the  British  Cabinet  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  add  a  new  department,  the  Ministry  of 
Munitions,  to  take  charge  of  the  manufacture  of  all 
■Government  supplies.  In  the  United  States  some  such 
official  would  be  found  essential  in  time  of  war  and 
useful  in  time  of  peace.  Other  desirable  departments 
have  been  from  time  to  time  suggested :  for  instance,  a 
^'Secretary  of  Research"  who  should  mobilize  the  scien- 
tific forces  of  the  nation  and  direct  the  investigations 
on  which  our  Government  is  now  spending  many  mil- 
lions a  year ;  a  "Secretary  for  Peace"  who  should  devote 
his  efforts  to  the  promotion  of  international  amity  and 


the  removal  of  causes  of  friction;  a  "Secretary  for 
Health"  who  should  have  charge  of  quarantine  and  na- 
tional sanitation.  If  any  of  our  readers  feel  moved  to 
suggest  names  for  these  or  other  non-existent  offices, 
we  should  be  pleased  to  consider  them. 

The  cabinet  is  fortunately  a  flexible  thing,  with  no 
constitutional  restrictions  on  its  size,  duties  or  powers. 
Cabinet  making  on  paper  has  been  one  of  the  favorite 
amusements  of  editors.  Now  is  the  chance  for  the  public 
to  take  a  hand  in  the  pastime.  What  do  our  readers  say  ? 


WHY  IS  AN  EXPOSITION  BEAUTIFUL? 
AINTING,  sculpture,  music,  formal  garden  and 
fairyland  architecture — the  trimmings  which  we 
associate  with  an  exposition,  and  which  both  California 
fairs  supply  so  generously — what  is  their  real  relation 
to  the  soda-biscuit  and  locomotives  and  other  products  of 
industry  which  lie  at  the  heart  of  the  Exposition?  Are 
they  a  very  splendid  modern  equivalent  of  the  pageantry 
with  which  the  medieval  gilds  surrounded  themselves, 
a  valiant  declaration  that  trade  and  manufacture  are 
beautiful  in  their  essential  meanings,  in  spite  of  ugli- 
nesses which  we  all  can  see?  Or  are  they  merely  adver- 
tising adjuncts,  subtly  assaulting  the  esthetic  sensibili- 
ties of  potential  buyers?  Or  can  they  be  traced  to  that, 
half-recognized  municipal  function  of  furnishing  beauty 
to  the  people — a  duty  which  San  Francisco  observes  in 
the  fine  civic  center  she  is  building? 

It  hardly  matters.  Civilization  is  an  affair  of  social 
by-products,  anyway.  Only  the  savage  is  content  to  kill 
one  bird  with  one  stone.  It  is  our  capacity  to  surround 
the  main  tent  of  life  with  all  sorts  of  surprizing  side- 
shows that  has  built  up  the  modern  world  which  the  Ex- 
positions attempt  courageously  to  epitomize.  Whether 
the  beauty  they  offer  is  the  servant  or  the  symbol  of  in- 
dustry it  will  be  for  many  visitors  to  California  the 
essential  thing. 


KANT  ON  THE  PRESENT  WAR 

WE  can  hardly  conceive  that  those  of  German  or 
Austrian  birth  still  surviving  among  us  who  had 
experience  or  memory  of  the  revolutionary  attempts  of 
1849,  and  who  escaped  to  this  country  with  Carl  Schurz 
and  General  Sigel,  should  have  sympathy  with  the 
Csesarism  which  has  brought  on  the  present  sad  war. 
One  of  them — a  patriotic  American  citizen,  who,  after 
a  long  and  honorable  business  career,  has  retired  to 
give  his  last  years  to  the  study  of  philosophy — calls  our 
attention  to  a  manuscript  by  Emmanuel  Kant,  not  here- 
tofore known,  which  was  published  a  few  months 
ago,  in  which  he  anticipates  in  a  remarkable  way 
the  present  experience  of  Germany  and  the  nations. 
It  is  a  single  loose  sheet,  apparently  a  hurried  sketch, 
with  the  title,  "What  are  the  Conditions  for  the  Better- 
ment of  the  Human  Race?" 

Among  the  causes  that  tend  toward  evil  and  the  de- 
terioration of  communities,  he  looks  upon  war  as  the 
most  potent.  As  civilization  advances  it  strengthens  the 
desire  of  states  to  aggrandize  themselves  at  the  expense 
of  others  thru  cunning  and  force.  This  leads  to  the  in- 
troduction of  large,  well-disciplined  armies,  supplied  by 
the  latest  and  most  efficient  armaments.  As  a  result 
there  is  a  steady  increase  in  the  taxation  and  corre- 
sponding advance  in  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
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Peace  does  not  last  long  enough  to  allow  sufficient  sav- 
ings to  accumulate  to  pay  for  the  next  war.  The  device 
of  creating  state  debts,  however  ingenious,  is  self-de- 
structive, so  that  a  time  must  come  when  weakness 
leads  to  collapse.  When  this  stage  has  been  reached  a 
readjustment  of  the  power  of  government  must  ensue, 
and  the  people  will  take  matters  into  their  own  hands 
and  thereafter  decide  such  momentous  questions  as  war 
for  themselves,  and  not  leave  them  to  the  selfish  inter- 
ests of  rulers  who  share  but  slightly  in  the  hardships 
and  dangers  and  have  little  to  lose  and  everything  to 
gain  by  such  struggles. 

After  such  internal  reorganization  of  the  leading 
states  has  been  accomplished,  he  expects  them  to  com- 
bine into  one  large  confederation  to  whose  authority 
all  the  individual  states  will  voluntarily  submit. 

In  discussing  the  larger  question  whether  there  is  a 
progressive  moral  advance  of  mankind,  he  argues  that 
such  a  problem  cannot  be  decided  by  mere  speculative 
thought,  but  that  we  must  look  to  historical  data  for 
proof  of  such  a  tendency,  and  this  he  finds  in  the 
French  Revolution.  This  event,  whatever  the  results  of 
the  movement  may  ultimately  turn  out  to  be,  must  be 
looked  upon  as  a  great  moral  uprising  unequaled  in  its 
consequences.  Its  object  has  been  to  establish  the  prin- 
ciple that  a  people  has  the  right  to  adopt  such  form  of 
administration  as  seems  just  and  desirable  to  it.  In 
founding  such  a  government  and  in  striving  for  the 
highest  good,  ckre  must  be  taken  to  make  all  wars  of 
aggression  impossible  (being  the  source  of  all  evil  and 
corruption),  and  that  can  only  be  attained  under  a  sys- 
tem of  republican  institutions.  This  is  the  train  of 
his  thought  in  outline.  He  lived  under  Frederick 
the  Great,  saw  him  pounce  upon  Silesia  and  wage  a 
seven  years'  war  to  secure  his  robbery.  He  then  wit- 
nessed the  repeated  partition  of  Poland  and  also  the 
Ancien  Regime  and  the  conditions  in  France  that  led  to 
the  Revolution.  It  is  not  astonishing  that  a  man  of  his 
moral  fervor  was  moved  to  the  utmost. 

Thanks  to  his  advocacy  these  views  seem  common- 
place, almost  trite,  to  us  today.  But  it  was  quite  differ- 
ent in  his  time.  Goethe  never  fathomed  nor  grasped  the 
importance  of  the  French  Revolution  and  was  thoroly 
reactionary  in  his  political  aims.  Schiller  was  imbued 
with  a  broad  feeling  of  human  sympathy,  but  lost  heart 
after  the  Reign  of  Terror.  Kant  stands  out  as  the  great 
thinker  overtowering  his  contemporaries,  the  intellect 
that  almost  intuitively  realizes  the  whole  problem,  both 
in  theory  and  practice,  as  a  beacon  light  for  genera- 
tions to  come.  What  a  contrast  to  the  Germany  of  today, 
initiating  a  terrific  aggressive  struggle,  seeking  con- 
quest, glorifying  war  for  its  own  sake,  under  the  delu- 
sion that  it  tends  to  develop  and  to  display  the  noblest 
manly  virtues ! 


A  BIRTHDAY  EDITORIAL 

WE,  the  editorial  associates  of  Dr.  Ward,  have  in- 
sisted that  he  celebrate  his  eightieth  birthday  by 
doing  what  he  has  done  almost  every  day  for  nearly 
fifty  years,  that  is,  write  an  editorial  for  The  Inde- 
pendent. Only  in  this  case  he  is  to  sign  it.  He  still  per- 
sists, however,  in  refusing  to  comply  with  our  frequent 
request  to  tell  of  his  own  active  and  varied  life  and  of 
the  interesting  people  and  events  he  has  known.  Altho 
he  has  reached  the  age  where  most  men  like  to  look 


backward,  he  keeps  his  face  turned  forward  as  tho  he 
had  an  endless  future  ahead  of  him — and  he  is  firmly 
convinced  that  he  has.  Why  he  believes  it  he  has  during 
the  past  year  explained  to  our  readers. 

But  since  he  declined  to  say  an>i;hing  about  himself  we 
shall  have  to  give  a  few  facts  for  the  benefit  of  our  new 
subscribers.  William  Hayes  Ward  was  born  in  Abing- 
ton,  Massachusetts,  June  25,  1835.  He  has  always  been 
a  pioneer  of  one  sort  or  another,  in  lands  new  and  old, 
in  studies  ancient  and  modern.  He  went  as  a  member 
of  the  "Andover  band"  to  Kansas  in  1859.  He  went  as 
director  of  the  Wolfe  Archeological  Expedition  to  ex- 
plore the  ruins  of  Babylon.  He  has  always  been  quick  to 
pick  up  the  latest  discovery  in  science.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  to  bring  to  light  that  forgotten  people,  the 
Hittites.  And  now  in  his  hillside  home  at  South  Ber- 
wick, Maine,  his  garden  is  a  formidable  rival  of  his 
study,  and  it  is  hard  to  tell  in  which  he  takes  most  de- 
light— the  excavation  of  an  early  radish  or  an  Assyrian 
seal,  the  discovery  of  a  new  pansy  or  of  a  new  poet. 


EIGHTY  YEARS   LATER 

IN  anticipation  of  my  eightieth  birthday  the  editor 
of  The  Independent  has  asked  its  former  editor,  not 
to  look  backward  eighty  years  and  reminisce,  but  to 
look  forward  as  far.  Autobiography  with  its  personal 
quality  is  interesting  to  the  reader,  and  seems  a  natural 
task  for  one  who  has  been  in  public  life  and  has  reached 
the  retired  and  retrospective  age,  has  kept  a  diary  or 
preserved  correspondence,  and  has  not  allowed  himself 
to  forget  yesterday  in  the  anticipation  of  tomorrow.  But 
such  a  service  I  must  leave  to  those  "That  some  more 
timely-happy  spirits  endueth." 

This  is  a  very  different  world  from  that  of  eighty 
years  ago.  It  is  a  new  civilization,  for  civilization  de- 
pends on  intercourse  more  than  on  anything  else,  and 
intercourse  was  slow  then,  for  we  traveled  on  the  water 
with  sails  and  oars,  and  on  land  with  horses  or  on  foot. 
Then,  had  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  been  conceiva- 
ble, it  would  have  taken  a  year  to  make  the  journey 
from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  San  Francisco. 

The  one  great  invention  which  has  made  modern 
civilization  possible  is  that  of  printing,  and  that  inven- 
tion was  nearly  four  centuries  old,  and  the  power  of 
steam  to  make  intercourse  easy  was  just  being  antici- 
pated. In  the  latter  half  of  this  period  the  age  of  elec- 
tricity has  almost  supplanted  the  age  of  steam,  as  seen 
in  the  telegraph,  the  telephone,  and  traction,  so  that  it 
is  not  easy  to  conceive  what  more  comforts  science  and 
invention  can  add  to  those  which  now  any  countryman 
can  enjoy. 

Human  thought  has  changed  during  these  eighty 
years.  Sociology  was  a  word  unfamiliar  at  the  beginning 
of  that  lustrum.  We  had  laws  commanding  and  forbid- 
ding, but  about  the  only  service  of  Government  for  the 
comfort  of  the  people  was  the  post  office  and  highways 
and  the  district  school — no  insurance,  no  free  high 
schools  or  state  universities,  no  public  hospitals  and 
trained  nurses,  no  asylums  for  the  blind  or  insane.  A 
multitude  of  comforts  and  conveniences  which  we  now 
think  Government  must  supply  abundantly  or  must  su- 
pervise were  then  unknown  or  were  in  their  beginnings, 
for  socialism  had  not  been  heard  of.  Things  which  we 
now  think  that  we  must  do  for  ourselves  or  the  Govern- 
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ment  must  do  for  us,  such  as  sanitation,  we  did  not  then 
know  or  think  of,  or  left  them  to  the  mercy  of  God,  for 
God  was  perhaps  nearer  to  us  then  than  he  is  now 
when  we  have  learned  more  of  the  laws  of  Nature,  and 
the  process  of  the  stars;  nearer  when  we  thought  more 
of  God  acting  directly  in  creation  or  in  common  life, 
while  now  we  rest  more  on  evolution  and  the  physical 
forces  which  we  can  ourselves  command;  even  as  to 
the  old  worshipers  of  the  gods  and  genii  of  fountains 
and  forests  and  seas  and  mountains  the  superior  pres- 
ence seemed  lifted  further  away  when  we  were  taught 
that  there  was  but  one  God  and  He  in  the  heavens. 
So,  I  think,  with  our  thought  of  His  intermediary  laws, 
God  seems  not  quite  so  near,  and  we  trust  more  in  these 
laws  and  less  in  special  providences,  and  we  pray  less, 
even  if  we  believe  in  him  just  the  same. 

I  am  no  prophet;  but  when  I  see  a  train  from  Nev/ 
York  moving  westward,  I  gather  that  in  time  it  will 
reach  Chicago  and  Seattle.  So  the  direction  of  the  past 
points  to  the  destination  of  the  coming  future.  Beyond 
question  there  are  forces  and  laws  of  Nature  yet  undis- 
covered and  unutilized,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
next  eighty  years  may  not  surprize  us  as  much  as  have 
the  past  eighty ;  and  there  are  needs  yet  in  anticipation. 
One  of  the  first  of  these  is  a  new  source  of  heat,  as  we 
are  approaching  the  exhaustion  of  our  supplies  of  wood 
and  coal;  and  there  are  possible  sources  of  heat  in 
plenty  going  to  waste.  The  transport  of  coal  is  bulky 
and  burdensome,  and  heat  can  be  carried  cheaply  by 
wire  as  electricity,  if  we  could  only  get  it  on  the  wire 
in  some  convenient  way.  Tides,  winds,  the  useless  heat 
of  summer  in  the  tropical  deserts  will  one  of  these  days 
(and  why  not  in  the  lifetime  of  the  man  born  today?) 
be  stored  up  to  be  used  in  our  winters.  Why  not  learn 
one  of  these  days  to  warm  a  house  with  a  windmill? 
Archimedes  set  hostile  galleys  on  fire  in  the  harbor  of 
Syracuse  with  a  combination  of  mirrors,  and  better 
ways  may  be  found  to  concentrate  and  transport  to 
Europe  the  superfluous  heat  of  the  African  deserts. 
But  there  may  be  boundless  sources  of  heat  nearer  at 
hand,  waiting  discovery.  Every  chemical  combination 
stores  heat  which  might  be  released  by  direct  dissocia- 
tion, or,  as  radium  has  shown  us,  by  the  reduction  of 
an  element  to  one  of  less  complexity  by  the  loss  of  some 
of  its  electrons.  It  is  not  inconceivable  that  we  may  learn 
how  with  the  disintegration  of  a  substance  no  bigger 
than  a  walnut  to  keep  a  house  warm  all  winter.  Our  im- 
prisoned chemical  forces  might  blow  up  the  world.  And 
all  this  is  apart  from  the  sure  succession  of  ordinary 
discoveries,  like  the  synthetic  production  of  india  rub- 
ber, and  the  new  applications  of  electricity  which  are 
sure  to  continue.  Other  things  are  likely  to  develop, 
which  we  cannot  anticipate  but  which  are  suggested  by 
the  fact  that  at  present  we  have  no  knowledge  and 
make  no  use  of  that  long  series  of  the  vibration  of  atoms 
which  intervenes  between  the  slower  and  the  most  rapid. 

I  believe  that  the  next  eighty  years  will  show  a  great 
advance  in  the  direction  of  socialism.  Absolute  and 
complete  socialism  can  never  come,  with  all  things  for 
all  men,  as  where  wedded  love  was  the 

sole  propriety 
In  Paradise  of  all  things  common  else, 

but  a  long  step  that  way  is  probable.  During  the 
present  war  the  nations  that  most  hate  socialism 
have  in  extraordinary  ways  adopted   socialistic  meas- 


ures in  both  agriculture  and  manufactures;  and  this 
can  hardly  fail  to  help  socialism  in  time  of  peace. 
Our  Government  will  before  long  own  railways  and 
telegraphs  and  telephones  and  mines  and  probably 
control  those  major  manufactures  such  as  iron,  and 
direct  all  other  factory  labor  so  as  to  put  an  end  to 
quarrels  between  capital  and  labor  and  the  consequent 
strikes.  The  pension  system  will  be  greatly  extended, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  transfer  to  the  Government  the 
service  of  insurance  companies  and  the  multitude  of 
benefit  organizations.  I  do  not  believe  that  in  the  next 
eighty  years,  nor  for  many  years  after,  private  prop- 
erty in  land  will  cease. 

Within  ten  years  I  believe  that  war  will  have  ceased 
to  curse  the  nations ;  it  will  have  died  of  its  own  enor- 
mity. The  nations  of  the  earth,  now  battling  or  now  at 
peace,  will  have  agreed  that  disputes  between  nations 
shall  and  must  be  settled  without  fighting,  and  any  na- 
tion that  dares  to  attack  another  will  be  supprest  by 
main  force.  Then  will  follow  the  decades  of  peace  in 
which  the  ravaged  countries  will  recover  their  losses  in 
population  and  wealth,  and  find  means  and  energy  for 
new  discoveries,  new  inventions,  new  devices  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people,  new  advance  in  arts  and  litera- 
ture, and  the  creation  of  a  nobler  world.  Then  all  na- 
tions will  be  neighbors  inviting  friendship,  their  border 
fortresses  rusty  and  rotten,  their  tariff  walls  forgotten, 
their  limits  traversed  freely  by  flight  or  flood,  for  travel 
or  commerce,  without  fear  or  jealousy.  Each  continent 
will  be,  as  it  were,  one  nation,  and  China  will  no  more 
harbor  suspicion  or  revenge  against  Russia  or  Japan. 

Possibly  men  eighty  years  hence  will  know  less  about 
God  than  they  do  now,  but  they  will  believe  far  more 
than  they  do  now  in  the  supremacy  of  goodness,  to 
which  they  can  hardly  fail,  any  more  than  do  we,  to 
annex  personality  and  add  sanctions.  The  great  reli- 
gions of  the  world  will  come  closer  and  closer  together 
— we  already  see  the  process — by  dropping  their  ex- 
crescences and  absurdities  and  interpreting  their  ex- 
cellences after  the  model  given  by  Jesus  Christ.  In  the 
language  of  each  nation  and  religion  the  one  God  and 
the  one  law  of  duty  and  love  will  be  the  same,  taught 
by  a  multitude  of  self-denying  preachers  of  the  purest 
and  best.  It  will  be  a  better  world  to  live  in,  yet  neither 
commonplace  or  tame;  but  I  am  glad  that  I  have  lived 
in  this  period  of  transition,  of  struggle  against  ancient 
wrong,  of  victory  achieving,  not  achieved,  of  the  last 
supremest  outbreak  of  force  against  reason ;  that  I  have 
seen  by  the  ministry  of  steam  and  electricity  local  in- 
terests change  to  a  world-sympathy,  and  the  missions  of 
religions  as  well  as  of  commerce  bringing  the  best  of 
both  faith  and  service  to  the  lowest.  The  past  history 
has  been  grand.  In  my  boyhood  I  heard  Daniel  Webster 
plead  for  the  unity  of  the  republic,  and,  better  still,  John 
Quincy  Adams  for  the  right  of  free  petition  against 
slavery;  and  in  my  young  manhood  I  saw  slavery  abol- 
ished by  the  signature  of  Abraham  Lincoln ;  and  now  in 
these  later  days  I  see  the  sure  prophecy  of  the  reign  of 
peace  and  the  unity  and  victory  of  the  Christian  Church. 
There  will  come  to  my  successors  greater  statesmen, 
more  inspired  poets,  a  grander  civilization,  a  world 
brotherhood;  but  will  they  feel  the  spur  and  challenge 
of  these  last  eighty  years?  Yes,  why  not?  for  I  have  not 
seen  the  end  of  all  perfection,  and  never  shall  they 
reach  it  who  come  after.  William  Hayes  Ward 


Fighting  at  High 
Altitudes 


The  Italian  Alpine 
troops,  trained  for 
climbing  and 
marching  at  double-quick,  are  proving 
their  value,  for  at  every  point  they  have 
scaled  the  mountain  barrier  which  en- 
closes Italy  on  the  northern  end.  Ignor- 
ing the  passes  thru  which  they  were  ex- 
pected to  come  they  have  climbed  cliffs 
deemed  insurmountable  by  tying  them- 
selves to  long  ropes  like  the  Swiss 
guides.  They  surprized  one  Austrian 
sti'onghold  by  taking  off  their  shoes 
and  so  creeping  up  to  it  silently  in  the 
night,  and  the  defenders  did  not  per- 
ceive them  until  they  were  within  six 
feet  of  the  rampart. 

On  the  Trentino  side  an  expedition 
from  Cortina  has  occupied  the  peak  of 
Sasso  di  Stria,  8125  feet  high,  and  se- 
cured control  of  the  passes  leading  to 
Bozen.  On  the  eastern  frontier  the 
Italians  have  possession  of  Monte 
Nero,  7480  feet,  which  dominates  Tol- 
mein  (Tolmino).  On  the  northern  fron- 
tier they  have  established  their  batter- 
ies on  Plaguis,  6500  feet  high,  which 
enables  them  to  bombard  Mabor- 
ghetto,  three  miles  to  the  north  and  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Fella  River. 

All  of  the  points  gained,  however, 
are  within  five  or  ten  miles  of  the 
boundary.  In  this  respect  the  opening 
of  the  Italian  campaign  is  very  differ- 
ent from  the  others.  Within  a  month 
after  the  declarations  of  war  last  Aug- 
ust the  Germans  were  half  way  to 
Paris,  the  French  had  occupied  a  large 
part  of  Alsace,  the  Austrians  were  well 
inside  Poland  and  the  Russians  had 
taken  more  than  half  of  East  Prussia. 
It  has  now  been  a  month  since  Italy 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

June  14 — British  Government  obtains 
war  credit  of  a  billion  and  a  quar- 
ter {lollars.  Germans  take  16.000 
Russian  prisoners  in  Galicia. 

June  15 — Zeppelin  raid  on  northeast 
coast  of  England,  killing  16  and  in- 
juring 40.  Karlsruhe  bombarded  by 
23  French  aeroplanes,  killing  many 
civilians. 

June  16 — Heavy  fighting  about  Sou- 
chez.  north  of  Arras.  French  gain- 
ing on  Fecht  River,  Alsace. 

June    17 — Germans    take    Tarnogrod. 

Poland.   Italian  submarine  sunk   by 

Austrian   submarine. 
June    18 — Italians    bombard     Mabor- 

ghetto  on  Austrian  frontier.  British 

and    Belgians   renew    conflict    about 

Ypres. 

June  19 — French  take  Metzeral.  Al- 
sace. Russian  line  at  Grodek,  west 
of  Lemberg,  broken. 

June  20 — Germans  repulse  Russian 
attacks  at  Shavli,  Courland.  Italians 
capture  Plava  on  left  bank  of  Isonzo 
River. 


declared  war  and  as  yet  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  a  serious  attempt  at  invading 
territory,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  Austrian  troops  are  engaged 
elsewhere  and  the  resistance  on  the 
frontier  has  not  been  very  strenuous, 
as  the  Italian  official  reports  admit.  It 
was  generally  expected  that  before  this 
the  Italians  would  have  taken  Triest, 
for  the  army  and  navy  can  both  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  this  port  and  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  strongly  defend- 
ed. The  Austrians  themselves  seem  to 
have  anticipated  the  loss  of  Triest,  for 
they  have   removed   the   archives   into 


the  interior  and  have  concentrated 
their  forces  for  the  defense  of  Tolmein 
and  Gorz  to  the  north  and  the  naval 
base  of  Pola  to  the  south  of  Triest.  It 
is  now  rumored  that  part  of  the  Anglo- 
French  fleet  ^v^ll  be  withdrawn  from 
the  Dardanelles  and  used  to  support 
the  Italians  in  an  attack  on  the  Aus- 
trian coast  of  the  Adriatic.  It  must  be 
something  of  a  disappointment  to  the 
Allies  that  the  entrance  of  Italy  into 
the  w^ar  has  made  so  little  difference  in 
the  state  of  affairs.  Italy  might  have 
been  expected  to  take  the  offensive 
with  some  vigor,  since  nine  months  were 
spent  in  preparation  for  the  conflict 
\vith  the  aid  of  the  Allies.  It  is  report- 
ed that  the  sum  advanced  to  Italy  by 
Great  Britain  alone  amounts  to  $600,- 
000,000. 

_,     .       .  The      Austro  -  German 

Closmg  m  on      ^^^.^^  ^^^^^^  ^j^^-^  ^..^. 

Lemberg  torious     march     toward 

the  Galician  capital.  The  campaign 
covers  the  same  ground  as  that  in  Sep- 
tember, but  in  the  reverse  direction. 
At  that  time  the  Austrians,  defeated 
east  of  Lemberg,  evacuated  that  city 
and  tried  to  make  a  stand  at  Grodek, 
about  fifteen  miles  west  of  Lemberg. 
Driven  from  this  position  they  were 
forced  to  retreat  on  west  past  Przemysl 
and  Tarnow  toward  Cracow.  Now  the 
movement  is  in  the  other  direction.  The 
Russians  driven  back  from  Tarnow 
have  been  forced  to  evacuate  Przemysl 
and  have  tried  in  vain  to  make  a  stand 
at  Grodek  in  defense  of  Lemberg. 

Grodek  is  in  a  lake  and  swamp  re- 
gion similar  to  that  of  Mazuria  which 
has  afforded  protection  to  East  Prussia 
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f  Czernowitz  i^^^^ 


RUSSIA'S    GAINS    AND    LOSSES 
in   Austrian   Gahcia 

places  over  a  hundred  miles  inside.  So 
Russia's  position  today  is  much  worse 
than  on  August  2  when  she  invaded 
Prussia.  What  is  of  more  importance 
than  loss  of  ground  is  loss  of  men  and 
material.  There  are  1,240,000  Russians 
in  the  prison  camps  of  Germany  and 
Austria  and  about  800,000  Russians 
are  supposed  to  have  been  killed  and 
many    more    wounded.    Considered    nu- 


against  the  Russian  invasion.  Lemberg 
itself  is  unfortified  and  will  probably  be 
evacuated  by  the  Russians  as  it  was  by 
the  Austrians  once  the  armies  defend- 
ing it  are  defeated.  The  corner  of  Ga- 
licia  about  Lemberg  is  all  the  foreign 
territory  the  Russians  now  hold.  All 
the  rest  of  the  800-mile  battle  line  from 
the  Gulf  of  Riga  to  the  Dniester  is  well 
inside  the   Russian  boundary,   in   some 


merically  this  does  not  amount  to  much, 
for  it  is  less  than  the  annual  increment 
of  the  population,  but  it  will  be  diflficult 
for  Russia  with  her  inefficient  organiza- 
tion and  industries  to  raise  and  equip 
another  three  million  soldiers  and  pro- 
vide them  with  trained  officers.  Russia 
has  been  saved  from  bankruptcy  by  the 
pledge  of  the  British  treasury  to  stand 
behind  its  obligations  and  the  extent 
and  resources  of  the  country  are  so 
great  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  vir- 
tually unconquerable  in  spite  of  its  de- 
feats and  losses.  The  most  that  the  Ger- 
mans can  hope  to  do  is  to  inflict  such 
blows  as  will  cripple  Russia  for  the 
rest  of  the  summer  and  enable  them  to 
turn  their  attention  to  their  new  foe, 
Italy,  and  to  the  French  frontier. 

The  Austro-German  forces  have  car- 
ried the  war  into  the  enemy's  country 
on  both  sides  of  the  Lemberg  region. 
On  the  east  they  have  not  only  driven 
the  Russians  out  of  Bukovina  but  fol- 
lowed them  into  Bessarabia.  On  the 
west  they  have  crost  the  frontier  into 
Russian  Poland  and  taken  Tarnogrod. 
This  is  about  forty  miles  to  the  north 
of  Lemberg  and  a  further  advance  of 
this  left  wing  will  leave  no  outlet  for 
the  garrison  of  that  city  except  toward 
the  east. 

Vienna  claims  the  capture  during  the 
first  half  of  June  of  122,300  Russian 
soldiers,  108  officers,  5-3  cannon  and 
187  machine  guns.  Petrograd  claims 
during  the  same  period  the  capture  of 
40,000  men,  860  officers,  24  cannon 
and  over  100  machine  guns. 

^,      ^      ,       ,     Few  battles  in  the  pres- 
The  Battle  of     ^^^  ^^^,   ^^^   certainly 

Souchez  ^^^^  .j^  ^j^y  preceding 

war  can  compare  with  that  which  has 
for  its  center  the  village  of  Souchez, 
about  seven  miles  north  of  the  ancient 
town  of  Arras.  The  "spring  drive"  of 
the  Allies,  about  which  so  much  was 
heard  during  the  winter,  was  planned 
to  break  the  German  line  in  this  sec- 
tion behind  which  are  the  towns  of 
Lens  and  La  Bassee.  The  British  were 
stationed  on  the  left  of  the  line  and 
the  French  on  the  right.  The  attack  of 
the  British  was  directed  to  Neuve  Cha- 
pelle,  fourteen  miles  north  of  Souchez. 
and  they  succeeded,  on  March  10,  in 
making  a  perceptible  dent  in  the  Ger- 
man line  tho  at  a  terrible  sacrifice. 
Since  then  the  British  have  been  in- 
active, either  because  of  the  insufficient 
forces  or  armament  or  because  their 
part  of  the  line  was  already  in  advance 
of  the   French  segment. 

Just  above  Souchez  the  German  line 
makes  a  sharp  salient  toward  the  west 
whose  apex  is  the  hill  of  Notre  Dame 
de  Lorette.  The  attempt  of  the  French 
to  capture  this  point  by  direct  attack 
not  proving  successful,  they  are  cutting 
into  the  wedge  at  the  lower  side  at 
Souchez  and  "the  Labyrinth."  Here  the 
Germans  have  concentrated  220,000 
men,  according  to  French  estimates, 
and  doubtless  the  French  have  still 
more.  The  ammunition  which  the 
French  arsenals  have  been  manufac- 
turing during  the  winter  is  being  ex- 
pended lavishly  in  the  attack.  The  offi- 
cial  report   of  the  French  states  that 
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their  artillery  used  some  three  hun- 
dred thousand  shells  on  June  16  while 
the  infantry  charged  the  German  en- 
trenchments at  Souchez  with  bayonets 
and  hand  grenades.  By  this  they  gained 
a  footing  in  the  park  of  the  chateau, 
and  took  the  cemetery  at  Souchez,  the 
slopes  of  Hill  No.  119  and  a  small  wood 
to  the  south  of  it.  The  wood  they  were 
obliged  to  evacuate  on  the  following 
day  because  of  the  heavy  fire  of  the 
German  artillery.  More  than  six  hun- 
dred Germans  were  taken  prisoners,  in- 
cluding twenty  officers.  The  losses  on 
both  sides  were  severe.  For  the  last  six 
weeks  the  bombardment  of  the  German 
lines  about  Souchez  has  been  almost 
continuous  and  the  attacks  repeated 
day  after  day,  and  yet  the  gains  are 
hardly  discernible  upon  an  ordinary 
map. 


Submarine 
Warfare 


twenty-five  boilers  were  in  use  because 
it  was  necessary  to  economize  on  coal. 
The  experts  differed  as  to  whether  she 
would  have  been  less  likely  to  have 
been  hit  if  her  speed  had  not  been  re- 
duced to  eighteen  knots.  It  was  also 
proved  that  the  "Lusitania"  was  under- 
manned and  that  some  of  the  life-boats 
were  lashed  down  so  they  could  not  be 
launched  and  others  left  unplugged  so 
they  sank  in  the  water  with  all  their 
passengers. 

For  the  first  time  in  history  a  sub- 
marine has  sunk  a  submarine.  The 
Italian  submarine  "Medusa"  and  an 
Austrian    submarine    had    been    lying 


The  German  Government 
is  reported  to  be  undecid- 
ed whether  or  not  to  com- 
ply with  the  American  demand  that  the 
practice  of  torpedoing  merchant  ves- 
sels without  warning  be  discontinued. 
The  probability  of  a  refusal  is  in- 
creased by  the  general  belief  in  Ger- 
many that  Weddigen  came  to  his  death 
thru  British  treachery.  Otto  Weddigen, 
the  captain  of  "U-29,"  has  been  a 
national  hero  second  only  to  Hinden- 
burg  ever  since  September  22,  when  he 
sank  three  British  warships  within  an 
hour,  the  "Aboukir,"  "Cressy"  and 
"Hogue."  His  exploits  have  been  the 
theme  of  songs,  sermons  and  stories  in 
which  he  has  been  extolled  as  the 
model  of  Teutonic  courage  and  chival- 
ry. He  had  gained  even  the  respect  of 
his  enemies  and  was  called  by  the  Brit- 
ish "the  Polite  Pirate,"  because  of  his 
courtesy  to  the  crews  on  the  ships  he 
overhauled  and  his  considerateness  in 
giving  them  warning  and  time  to  take 
to  their  boats  before  launching  a  tor- 
pedo. 

According  to  German  accounts  it 
was  because  of  this  consideration  that 
he  lost  his  life.  The  German  Admiralty 
announces  that  the  "U-29"  was 
rammed  by  a  British  tank  steamer 
which  flew  the  Swedish  flag  and  re- 
fused to  obey  the  order  to  stop.  In 
reply  the  British  Admiralty  states  that 
the  "U-29"  was  sunk  "by  one  of  His 
Majesty's  ships"  but  gives  no  particu- 
lars. On  March  25  the  Admiralty  an- 
nounced that  it  had  "good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  German  submarine 
'U-29'  has  been  sunk  with  all  hands." 

In  spite  of  our  President's  protest 
against  the  false  use  of  the  American 
flag  in  the  war  zone  the  British  vessels 
have  not  discontinued  the  practice.  The 
"Colonial"  of  the  Leyland  line  flew 
the  American  flag  for  forty  hours  in 
passing  thru  the  war  zone  in  order  to 
fool  the  German  submarines. 

The  German  submarine  "U-19"  was 
sunk  some  time  in  June.  Six  of  her  offi- 
cers and  twenty-one  of  her  crew  were 
captured  by  the  British. 

The  inquiry  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment into  the  sinking  of  the  "Lusi- 
tania" has  brought  out  the  reason  why 
she  was  making  such  slow  speed  thru 
the    war    zone.    Only    eighteen    of   her 


submerged  close  together  without  sus- 
pecting each  other's  proximity.  The 
Italian  boat  rose  first  and,  nothing 
being  visible  thru  her  periscope, 
emerged.  The  Austrian  came  up  shortly 
after  and  as  soon  as  her  periscope  was 
above  the  surface  caught  sight  of  the 
enemy  and  discharged  a  torpedo  which 
blew  her  up. 

A  flock  of  French 
Aerial  Warfare    aeroplanes  bombarded 

Karlsruhe,  the  capital 
of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  on  the 
morning  of  June  15,  by  a  skilfully 
planned    attack.    A    number    of    decoy 


Faul  Thompson 

GALICIAN  JEWS  AND  THEIR  GERMAN  DEFENDERS 

A  curious  contrast  of  types  to  be  seen  in  Nowy  Sandec,  on  the  Dunajec  River,  the  "farthest  west" 

of  the  Russians,  after  the  Germans  had  swept  the  invaders  back 


(c)  International  Newa 


SERBIA'S    BIGGEST   WAR   SECRET 


This   picture  showing  British  and  Serbian   soldiers   assembling   British  six-inch   guns   at   Semendria 

reveals  a  fact  that  the  censorship  had  kept  under  cover  for  nearly  three  months — that  Rear  Admiral 

Ernest  C.  T.  Troubridge  and  a  large  British  force  have  been  helping  the  Serbians  since  the  end  of 

March.  A  French  aviation  corps  has  also  been  serving  there 
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aeroplanes  were  kept  passing  slowly 
back  and  forth  over  the  frontier  to 
attract  the  attention  and  draw  the  fire 
of  the  German  gunners  while  the  main 
fleet,  composed  of  twenty-three  aero- 
planes in  four  squadrons,  rose  to  an 
altitude  of  twelve  thousand  feet  and 
passed  unperceived  over  into  Germany. 
Karlsruhe  is  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Rhine  and  seventy-five  miles  from  the 
nearest  French  soil. 

The  aeroplanes  reached  the  place  be- 
fore six  in  the  morning  and  diving 
down  thru  the  clouds  took  the  sleeping 
city  entirely  by  surprize  as  they  began 
dropping  explosive  and  incendiary 
bombs.  The  first  bomb  fell  in  the 
Kaiserplatz,  killing  two  people  and 
nearly  destroying  the  Karl  Friedrich 
monument.  The  palace  was  made  a  spe- 
cial object  of  attack  and  one  of  the 
bombs  passed  thru  the  room  occupied 
by  the  children  of  Prince  Max  of 
Baden,  tho  without  harming  them. 
Among  the  other  buildings  struck  were 
two  hotels,  a  synagogue,  a  nurses' 
training  school,  and  the  post  office.  Al- 
together 130  bombs  were  dropt,  mostly 
four  and  six  inch  shells.  All  of  the 
aeroplanes  returned  safely  to  France 
except  two ;  one  having  been  brought 
down  by  a  shot  from  an  airman  and  the 
two  occupants  killed,  the  other  forced 
to  alight  on  German  soil  and  the  occu- 
pants captured.  The  number  of  civil- 
ians killed  in  Karlsruhe  is  variously  re- 
ported f ■  om  twenty  to  two  hundretl. 
The  raid  has  aroused  great  indignation 


in  Germany  as  the  city  was  far  outside 
the  war  zone  and  unfortified.  The  Ger- 
man press  claims  that  hitherto  the  Ger- 
man aviators  have  confined  their  at- 
tacks to  fortified  towns  and  positions 
of  military  importance,  but  now  "un- 
scrupulous retaliation"  is  demanded. 

Zeppelin  raids  were  made  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  England  on  the  nights 
of  June  6  and  15.  but  as  usual  the 
censor  refuses  to  allow  any  detailed  in- 
formation to  transpire  as  to  the  places 
visited  or  the  damage  caused.  It  is  offi- 
cially announced  that  in  the  first  of 
these  raids  five  men,  thirteen  women 
and  six  children  were  killed,  and  in  the 
second  sixteen  persons  were  killed  and 
forty  injured.  The  Under  Secretary  for 
War  told  the  House  of  Commons  that 
the  Government  had  ten  times  as  many 
aeroplanes  as  when  the  war  began  and 
there  were  now  eleven  aviation  schools 
capable  of  training  over  two  hundred 
airmen.  A  larger  type  of  aeroplane  is 
being  constructed  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment capable  of  carrying  five  men 
and  five  hundred  pounds  of  bombs. 


League  to 
Enforce  Peace 


Tho  conference  in  In- 
dependence Hall,  Phil- 
adelphia, last  week,  for 
the  organization  of  a  League  to  Enforce 
Peace,  was  preceded  by  a  dinner,  on  the 
evening  of  the  16th,  at  which  the  plan 
for  an  alliance  of  great  powers  to  pre- 
vent war  was  outlined  by  ex-President 
Taft.  Other  speakers  were  ex-Judge 
Gray,  Oscar  S.  Straus,  Hamilton  Holt 


Paul  Thon(pso7i 

DOCTOR  EDISON,   DEAN  WEST  AND   DOCTOR   GOETHALS 
Princeton   honored  herself  by  making  the  great  inventor  a  Doctor  of  Science  and  the  great  admin- 
istrator  a   Doctor   of   Laws   at   her   one   hundred   and   sixty-eighth   commencement  on    June    15.    Dr. 

Edison  is  enjoying  himself  more  expressively  than   Dr.   Goethals 


and  President  Lowell  of  Harvard.  Mr. 
Taft  explained  that  the  plan  provided 
for  the  use  of  force  if  any  one  of  the 
signatory  nations  should  attack  another 
without  resorting  to  the  agencies  es- 
tablished for  the  settlement  of  disputes, 
or  while  negotiations  for  settlement 
were  pending.  Force  was  to  be  exerted 
in  defense  of  the  nation  thus  attacked. 
There  were  to  be  an  international  or 
league  court  for  disputes  of  a  justicia- 
ble character,  and  a  conciliation  com- 
mission for  the  adjustment  of  contro- 
versies   over    non- justiciable    questions. 

At  the  conference,  on  the  following- 
day,  Mr.  Taft  presided,  and  the  League 
to  Enforce  Peace  was  born.  After  de- 
bate, the  resolutions  reprinted  else- 
where were  adopted  by  an  almost 
unanimous  vote.  A  few  of  those  pres- 
ent objected  to  the  use  of  the  word 
"enforce"  in  the  title,  preferring  "es- 
tablish and  maintain."  The  proposed 
change  was  rejected  decisively. 

Mr.  Taft  was  elected  permanent 
president  of  the  organization  and  sixty 
vice-presidents  were  named.  An  execu- 
tive committee  of  sixteen  was  appoint- 
ed. It  will  hold  meetings  in  the  near 
future  to  adopt  plans  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  League's  aims. 

End  of  the  T?^..n'*"''^  ""^  *^! 
Chicago  Strike  }^'^^^  employees  of 
the  surface  and  ele- 
vated street  railroads  in  Chicago  was 
in  force  for  only  fifty-four  hours.  Dur- 
ing that  time,  however,  the  people  of 
the  city  suffered  much  inconvenience. 
Their  needs  were  only  partly  satisfied 
by  the  thousands  of  vehicles  offered  as 
carriers,  and  by  the  increased  service  of 
the  steam  railways  on  suburban  lines. 
Strike-breakers  were  engaged,  and  sev- 
eral hundred  were  on  their  way  to  the 
city  when  the  settlement  was  reached. 
The  companies  say  that  no  breakers 
were  used,  and  that  the  few  elevated 
trains  remaining  in  service  were 
manned  by  old  employees  who  declined 
to  go  on  strike.  There  was  no  violence 
which  could  be  traced  to  a  striker,  and 
no  arrests  were  required.  The  city  was 
directly  interested  in  a  financial  sense, 
for  the  municipal  treasury  receives 
about  half  of  the  surface  railway  net 
earnings,  its  share  amounting  to 
$2,420,000  last  year,  and  to  $12,000,- 
000  since  1907.  A  board  of  mediation 
was  appointed,  composed  of  Mayor 
Thompson  and  five  Aldermen.  This 
board  was  successful,  after  the  Illinois 
State  Board  of  Arbitration  had  failed. 

Success  appears  to  have  been  due  to 
the  labors  of  Mayor  Thompson.  There 
was  a  conference  at  his  office,  which 
continued  for  fifteen  hours  behind 
locked  doors,  while  he  was  appealing 
to  and  arguing  with  the  union  leaders 
and  the  railway  companies'  officers.  At 
last  arbitration  was  accepted,  with  an 
understanding  that  the  decision  of  a 
board  of  three  persons — the  Mayor 
being  one  of  the  three  and  acting  as 
umpire — should  be  in  force  for  two 
years.  It  was  also  provided  that  if 
wages  should  be  changed  there  must 
be  an  increase.  During  the  conference 
the  companies  made  three  concessions. 
Associated  with  the  Mayor  in  the  board 
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Bain 

CHICAGO'S   MAYOR-UMPIRE 

William  H.  Thompson,  who  brought  both  sides 
in  the  Chicago  traction  strike,  after  a  peaceful 
two-day  tie-up  of  the  city's  elevated  and  surface 
lines,  to  the  point  of  accepting  arbitration.  He 
is  to  be  final  umpire  on  an  arbitration  board  of 
three 

are  Maclay  Hoyne,  the  local  prosecut- 
ing attorney,  representing  the  unions, 
and,  for  the  companies,  John  M.  Shee- 
han,  who  was  attorney  for  the  western 
railroads  during  the  arbitration  pro- 
ceedings relating  to  the  recent  contro- 
versy with  their  trainmen. 

Encouraged  by  this  settlement, 
Mayor  Thompson  attempted  to  adjust 
the  dispute  which  has  caused  four 
strikes  in  the  building  industry  at  Chi- 
cago, making  more  than  100,000  men 
idle  for  several  weeks  past.  But  in  this 
field  he  accomplished  nothing. 


A  Trust 
Case  Lost 


The  Government  has  failed 
in  another  suit  under  the 
Sherman  anti-trust  law. 
Some  time  ago  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  reversed  the  judgment  of  the 
Federal  District  Court  in  the  case 
against  John  H.  Patterson,  president 
of  the  National  Cash  Register  Com- 
pany, and  twenty-six  other  officers  of 
the  corporation.  In  the  lower  court,  un- 
der the  criminal  provisions  of  the  stat- 
ute, all  the  defendants  were  convicted, 
fined  and  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned. 
After  this  reversal,  the  Government 
asked  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  review, 
asserting  that  the  case  was  one  of  great 
importance  in  its  relation  to  enforce- 
ment of  the  Sherman  act's  criminal 
sections,  and  that  the  defendants  were 
"steeped  in  deliberate  guilt."  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  now  declined  to  review 
the   decision. 

It  was  held  by  the  Court  of  Appeals 
that  there  should  be  a  new  trial  on  the 
first  count  of  the  indictment,  because  of 
erroneous  rulings  and  the  admission 
of  certain  evidence.  At  the  same  time 
it  decided  that  two  other  counts  were 
void.  The  Government  can  now  seek  a 


new  trial  on  the  first  count,  but  it  is 
said  to  believe  that  it  cannot  make  a 
strong  case  on  that  count  because  the 
rejection  of  the  two  other  counts  is  vir- 
tually a  decision  that  the  acts  charged 
in  the  first  one  were  not  unlawful. 
This  is  probably  the  end  of  the  suit. 

It  is  reported  that  this  reverse,  fol- 
lowing the  decisions  in  the  Naval 
Stores,  Shoe  Machinery,  Steel  Corpora- 
tion and  Ship  Trust  cases,  has  caused 
an  impression  in  Washington  that  there 
is  a  reaction  against  prosecutions  under 
the  Sherman  act.  If,  however,  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Sherman  act  has  been 
impaired,  there  is  an  impression  that 
the  recent  action  of  the  courts  has 
added  to  the  importance  of  the  new 
Federal  Trade   Commission. 


The  Mexican 
Problem 


Replies  from  Carranza, 
Villa  and  Chazaro  to 
President  Wilson's 
warning  leave  little  ground  for  hope 
that  a  settlement  in  Mexico  can  be 
reached  by  an  agreement  of  the  fac- 
tions. Villa  asserts  that  there  have  been 
reforms  and  improvements  in  the  ter- 
ritory under  his  control,  and  that  he 
has  protected  foreigners.  He  denies 
that  there  is  danger  of  famine.  "We 
have  not  arrived  at  such  a  state,"  he 
says,  "that  we  require  help  from 
abroad."  He  incloses  the  message  he 
sent  to  Carranza,  urging  the  latter  to 
accept  a  reconciliation  and  reunion  in 
order  that  either  a  restoration  of  the 
Cientificos  or  intervention  by  the 
United  States  might  be  prevented. 
Chazaro,  in  his  reply,  curiously  bom- 
bastic, like  the  others,  accused  Mr. 
Wilson  of  issuing  a  warning  not  con- 
sistent with  one  of  his  public  addresses. 
If  there  should  be  pressure  from  this 
country,  he  remarked,  he  and  his  Gov- 
ernment would  "maintain  the  dignity 
of  the  Mexican  people." 


Carranza  ignored  three  messages 
from  Villa.  Because  he  would  not  listen 
to  suggestions  that  Mr.  Wilson's  atti- 
tude should  be  carefully  considered, 
four  members  of  his  Cabinet  resigned. 
Two  of  these,  Rafael  Zubaran  and 
Luis  Cabrera,  have  been  well  known 
in  connection  with  Mexico's  interna- 
tional relations.  It  is  said  that  General 
Obregon  (not  dead,  but  recovering 
from  his  wounds)  and  General  Gon- 
zales are  in  sympathy  with  the  retiring 
Ministers,  and  that  for  this  reason  Car- 
ranza has  left  his  lighthouse  home  for 
a  residence  in  a  fortress  in  Vera  Cruz 
harbor. 

Our  Government,  it  is  understood, 
is  seeking  some  one  who  can  be  made 
provisional  president  with  Carranza's 
consent.  Such  a  president  would  have 
recognition  and  be  supported  by 
American  financial  interests.  The  sale 
of  arms  or  ammunition  from  this  side 
of  the  line  to  any  faction  opposing  him 
would  be  forbidden.  Those  most  fre- 
quently named  as  eligible  are  Eduardo 
Iturbide,  Vasquez  Tagle  and  Pedro 
Lascurain.   But  Carranza  is  obstinate. 

Admiral  Howard  was  ordered  to  take 
GOO  marines  to  the  Mexican  coast  near 
Guayamas,  and,  if  necessary,  to  land 
them  for  the  protection  of  American 
colonists  menaced  there  by  the  Yaqui 
Indians,  who  have  declared  war  against 
the  United  States,  Mexico  and  Ger- 
many. Villa's  general  there,  May- 
torena,  sent  700  of  his  soldiers  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  colony,  saying  he  would 
give  the  needed  protection  and  that  he 
would  resist  the  landing  of  marines 
with  all  the  force  at  his  command.  It 
is  expected  that  Carranza's  army, 
under  Gonzales,  will  soon  take  posses- 
sion of  the  capital.  Villa's  men  have 
captured  Saltillo,  but  his  main  army, 
in  the  south,  is  retreating  before 
Obregon. 


©  InternationcU  News 

THE    WORK    OF   A   TORPEDO? 
Fragments    of    metal    found    in    the   Nebraskan    after  her  injury  by  an  external  explosion  on  May 
25,    together   with    photographs    of   the    damage   done,  have  been  forwarded  to  Washington  by  Am- 
bassador   Page,    and    a    minute    investigation    is    being    made    to    discover    whether   a   torpedo — as 

it  now  appears — or  a  mine — injured  the  ship 


THE  COLLEGES  AND  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 


BY    JOHN    GRIER    HIBBEN 

PRESIDENT  OF  PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY 


THE  problem  of  military  pre- 
paredness is  of  particular  in- 
terest in  its  bearings  upon  the 
young  men  of  the  higher  schools  and 
colleges  of  our  country.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  the  idea  that  we  should  en- 
deavor to  make  our  stu- 
dents soldiers,  or  to  pre- 
pare them  for  a  soldier's 
career,  but  it  seems  to  me 
a  matter  of  very  serious 
consideration    whether    it 
is  not  wise  to  provide  for 
them  some  opportunity  to 
secure  a  minimum  amount 
of  knowledge   which   will 
make  their  services  imme- 
diately   valuable    in    the 
time  of  a  great  national 
emergency.    In    our    col- 
leges generally  the  under- 
graduates  are   taught   to 
regard   the   privileges    of 
an  education  as  creating 
certain  extraordinary  re- 
sponsibilities     on      their 
part  to  make  their  lives 
serviceable  directly  or  in- 
directly   to    the     nation. 
With    this    spirit    largely 
prevailing     thruout     our 
country  it  is  natural  that 
our    young    men     should 
consider  among  their  oth- 
er responsibilities  that  of 
preparing  themselves  in  some  slight 
measure  at  least  to  defend  their  land 
in  the  possible  event  of  war. 

It  is  certain  that  our  college  grad- 
uates and  undergraduates  as  well 
would  naturally  be  expected  to  enlist 
in  their  country's  service  if  there 
should  arise  any  necessity  of  a  call 
for  volunteers.  If  war  should  actu- 
ally occur,  forced  upon  us  against 
our  will  and  desire,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  of  course  to  secure  volun- 
teers, and  altho  many  thousands 
would  rally  to  the  colors  with  ad- 
mirable spirit  and  enthusiasm,  nev- 
ertheless they  would  be  untrained, 
undisciplined  and  withal  densely  ig- 
norant of  military  theory  and  prac- 
tise. It  is  on  this  account  that  the 
college  man  should  have  some  little 
knowledge  of  military  procedure  so 
that  he  may  be  of  assistance,  at  the 
first  outbreak  of  hostilities,  to  the 
recruiting  and  training  officers.  He 
could  help  at  a  time  when  help  would 
be  most  needed.  The  educated  man 
at  such  a  crisis  should  be  able  to  offer 
something  more  than  a  willing  spirit. 
He  should  have  the  knowledge  as  well 
as  the  disposition  to  serve  his  coun- 
try's need.  Courage  will  not  com- 
pensate for  ignorance. 
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The  great  argument  for  unprepar- 
edness  is  that  after  war  is  declared 
the  volunteer  army  can  be  trained 
for  the  needed  defense  of  the  coun- 
try, but  this  policy  in  our  past  his- 
tory has  always  increased  the  initial 
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horrors  of  war  and  has  caused  a 
wholly  unnecessary  prolongation  of 
the  period  of  war,  and  an  indefinite 
postponement  of  the  return  of  peace. 
To  send  our  untrained  youth  into 
battle  against  a  highly  trained  and 
efficient  military  machine  is  not  war ; 
it  is  slaughter,  most  cruel  and  in- 
excusable, and  he  who  assumes  the 
responsibility  of  such  a  procedure  is 
nothing  less  than  a  murderer.  It  is 
in  order  to  save  ourselves  from  such 
a  bitter  and  humiliating  experience 
that  I  feel  it  is  incumbent  upon  our 
young  men  to  prepare  themselves  for 
their  part  in  the  common  obligation 
of  averting  a  national  catastrophe. 
There  is  a  difference  which  must  be 
kept  in  mind  between  a  possibility 
which  is  one  of  fancy  and  purely 
academic,  and  a  possibility  which  has 
a  reasonable  chance  of  being  realized. 
The  possibility  of  war  is  of  the  lat- 
ter type  and  therefore  must  be  reck- 
oned with  in  all  plans  for  the  future. 
There  are  two  ways  in  which  so 
great  a  people  as  ourselves  may 
prepare  for  the  defense  of  our 
country.  One  is  the  concentration  of 
military  knowledge  and  experience 
in  a  large  standing  army,  and  the 
other    is    the    diffusion    of    military 


knowledge  and  experience  widely 
thruout  the  entire  nation.  What  I 
would  emphasize  is  the  need  of 
military  strength  without  military 
display,  a  reserve  power  without  the 
diminution  of  economic  efficiency 
and  the  serious  drain 
upon  our  resources  which 
a  large  standing  army  ne- 
cessitates. If  we  can  se- 
cure military  knowledge 
and  skill  in  a  potential 
rather  than  actual  form 
we  will  avoid  all  the  dan- 
gers of  a  self-sufficient 
and  arrogant  militarism. 
That  which  creates  an  ag- 
gressive war  spirit  is  the 
elaboration  of  the  war 
machine  and  the  subordi- 
nation of  all  other  inter- 
ests in  a  nation  to  it. 
Military  strength,  how- 
ever, which  is  available 
but  not  visible,  and  there- 
fore incapable  of  ostenta- 
tious display,  will  enable 
us  to  meet  any  critical 
emergency  which  may 
arise,  -and  at  the  same 
time  will  leave  us  free 
from  the  domination  of  a 
militaristic  caste  and  mil- 
itaristic policy. 

In  the  line  of  this  idea  I 
urge  that  kind  of  instruction  in  our 
colleges  which  can  be  carried  on 
without  any  armory,  or  arms,  or  uni- 
form, and  where  there  will  be  no  dis- 
play whatsoever  of  the  external  sym- 
bols of  war,  but  where  instruction 
may  be  carried  on  thru  lectures  and 
the  study  of  the  problems  of  tactics 
in  the  field.  We  have  planned  to  do 
this  at  Princeton,  and  to  have  the 
course  an  optional  one.  It  is  to  be  an 
extra-curriculum  activity  and  is  to 
be  under  the  control  of  the  under- 
graduates themselves.  General  Leon- 
ard Wood  has  promised  to  cooperate 
in  furnishing  officers  from  time  to 
time  to  give  lectures  and  tactical  ex- 
cursions thru  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. To  supplement  instruction  of 
this  kind  an  opportunity  is  given  to 
all  of  the  students  of  the  higher 
schools  and  colleges  of  our  country 
to  attend  the  summer  camps  which 
have  been  planned  by  our  Govern- 
ment. These  camps  have  passed  thru 
the  experimental  stage  and  have 
proved  a  great  success.  The  course 
in  these  camps  is  under  direct  super- 
vision and  direction  of  army  officers, 
and  continues  thru  a  period  of  only 
five  weeks.  This  furnishes  an  admira- 
ble opportunity  of  intensive  instrue- 
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tion  in  military  affairs.  While  the 
course  is  a  brief  one,  in  that  time 
quick-witted  young  men  of  disci- 
plined minds  are  capable  of  remark- 
able progress  both  in  the  theory  and 
art  of  military  procedure. 

The  main  feature  of  this  plan  of 
the  summer  camps  is  that  intensive 
training  will  fit  men  for  useful  serv- 
ice in  time  of  a  great  emergency,  but 
does  not  aim  to  prepare  them  for  the 
profession  of  arms;  thus  the  profes- 
sional idea  is  minimized.  The  plan 
can  be  carried  out  at  a  minimum  ex- 
pense both  to  the  Government  and  to 
the  student.  No  enlistment  is  re- 
quired, no  obligation  is  implied.  The 
young  men  attending  these  camps  are 
not  liable  thereafter  to  any  external 
call  whatever,  but  solely  to  that  inner 
compulsion  in  time  of  need,  such  as 
every  true  patriot  would  naturally 
feel,  and  to  which  the  man  in  him 
would  naturally  respond.  I  have  been 
particularly  interested  in  this  enter- 
prise, as  I  have  been  for  the  last  two 
years  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  university  representatives  who 
have  been  cooperating  with  the  Gov- 
ernment in  an  advisory  capacity  to 
General  Wood  and  his  associates  at 
these  camps. 

THIS  plan  does  not  in  any  way 
tend  to  increase  our  standing 
army.  It  is  on  the  contrary  a  most 
desirable  method  of  decreasing  it. 
Our  actual  strength  in  the  field  may 
be  diminished  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  our  potential  strength  in 
the  growing  military  knowledge  of 
our  educated  men.  It  is  certainly  lit- 
tle to  ask  of  the  young  men  of  our 
country  who  are  enjoying  the  privi- 
lege of  a  college  education  to  give 
ten  weeks  of  two  summer  vacations, 
a  time  which  for  the  majority  of 
college  men  is  spent  in  the  pursuit 
of  pleasure.  Incidentally  such  a  sum- 
mer course  may  properly  be  regard- 
ed as  a  very  important  and  signifi- 
cant phase  of  one's  education.  It  is 
no  little  thing  that  a  young  man  in 
the  midst  of  his  preparatory  years 
should  be  able  to  acquire  habits  of 
order,  of  system,  of  precision,  of 
punctuality,  and  of  crowding  the 
working  hours  of  the  daj^  with  labor 
that  tells.  Such  discipline  is  a  tonic 
against  all  sloth  and  procrastination. 
Moreover,  the  association  of  young 
men  from  the  various  parts  of  our 
country  in  the  summer  camps  em- 
phasizes the  group  idea  of  combined 
effort  in  a  common  task.  This  must 
surely  tend  to  create  a  spirit  of  mu- 
tual helpfulness  and  consideration, 
which  is  a  lesson  that  when  once 
learned  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  in 
after  life. 

Several  objections  may  be  urged 
to  the  ideas  which  I  have  present- 


ed. One  is  that  instruction  in  mili- 
tary procedure  creates  a  taste  for 
war.  This  in  my  opinion  represents 
a  very  superficial  view  of  the  mat- 
ter. The  causes  which  produce  a 
desire  for  war  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple lie  much  deeper;  they  spring 
from  those  darker  sources  of  national 
greed,  the  love  of  conquest,  and  the 
disregard  of  treaty  obligations  and 
the  rights  of  a  weaker  nation.  The 
desire  to  prepare  oneself  intelligently 
to  serve  his  country's  need  at  a  time 
of  possible  peril  does  not  in  itself 
create  the  aggressive  spirit  of  war. 
It  serves  rather  to  emphasize  the  idea 
of  the  seriousness  of  war,  and  the 
serious  responsibility  which  any  na- 
tion assumes  which  chooses  to  act  as 
aggressor  in  so  desperate  an  enter- 
prise. 

ANOTHER  objection  is  that  the 
exhibition  of  interest  in  military 
affairs  by  our  colleges  at  this  partic- 
ular time  will  be  surely  misinter- 
preted; it  will  give  the  impression 
at  least  that  war  is  one  of  the  neces- 
sities of  national  experience.  And  it 
is  still  further  urged  that  the  total 
indifference  concerning  everything 
that  pertains  to  war  on  the  part  of 
great  intellectual  centers  is  in  itself 
a  protest  against  warfare  of  any 
kind  whatsoever.  The  only  justifica- 
tion of  such  a  point  of  view  is  the 
theory  that  war  can  never  be  justi- 
fiable and  that  there  can  be  no  emer- 
gency which  would  compel  our  coun- 
try to  take  arms  against  a  foreign 
foe,  even  tho  our  land  might  be  in- 
vaded. 

It  is  said,  also,  that  if  we  busy 
ourselves  with  military,  instruction 
it  will  prevent  our  colleges  and  those 
of  us  who  represent  them  from  iden- 
tifying ourselves  with  the  peace 
movement  of  the  dav.  I  do  not  believe 


THE   CASE    IS   CLOSED 

BY   HOWARD   M.   JONES 

The     case     is     closed — the  lawyers 
leave, 
The    judge    descends,    the    clerk 

skips  out. 
The    jurors    take    a    homeward 
route — 
What       did       the       learned       men 
achieve? 

Well,  saving  pardon  or  reprieve, 
A    man's    to    hang — no    room    for 
doubt, 
The  case  is  closed. 

No  work,  no  home,  drank,  tried  to 
thieve. 
Murdered     a     man     in     drunken 

bout — 
Society  looked  on  without. 
Nobody's  business,  none  to  grieve. 
The  case  is  closed. 


this.  I  feel  that  if  our  young  men 
wisely  inform  themselves  concerning 
the  possible  military  duties  which 
they  may  be  called  upon  to  perform  it 
will  in  no  wise  work  against  the  de- 
sire to  maintain  peace  in  our  land  and 
to  bring  about  the  day  of  universal 
peace  for  all  the  earth.  Preparedness 
and  a  desire  for  peace  are  not  mu- 
tually exclusive  ideas.  It  is  not  only 
illogical  but  morally  wrong  to  assume 
that  all  who  believe  in  a  wise  pre- 
paredness are  therefore  naturally  to 
be  regarded  as  so  much  inflammable 
material  at  the  mere  suggestion  of 
war. 

A  fourth  objection  is  that  it  will 
be  time  for  us  to  prepare  for  an 
emergency  when  it  comes ;  that  the 
nation  will  prove  its  spirit  and  power 
in  the  time  of  its  danger.  This  idea 
is  folly.  All  the  experiences  of  the 
past  in  our  country  and  in  foreign 
lands  prove  that  such  a  fallacy  must 
be  paid  for  dearly  in  the  needless  and 
wanton  sacrifice  of  the  best  blood  of 
the  youth  of  our  nation,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  possible  horrors  which 
may  come  to  our  defenseless  women, 
and  children.  ^ 

FINALLY,  it  has  been  urged  that 
any  effort  at  this  time  to  prepare 
ourselves  for  any  future  emergency 
will  be  a  manifest  disadvantage  to 
our  nation  when  the  day  of  peace 
comes  to  Europe.  I  do  not  believe  this. 
As  we  have  no  desire  to  increase  our 
army  to  any  conspicuous  degree 
whatsoever,  this  objection  seems  to 
me  to  have  very  little  force.  Our 
army  could  be  doubled  and  quad- 
rupled and  still  its  members  be  such 
that  if  all  of  the  standing  armies  of 
Europe  were  reduced  to  a  like  basis 
it  would  result  substantially  in  a 
general  European  disarmament.  Our 
influence  can  be  exercized  only  in  one 
way,  by  our  stout  and  determined  in- 
sistence upon  the  respect  of  treaty 
obligations,  upon  the  rights  of  weak- 
er nations,  and  upon  a  central  world- 
power  which  will  enforce  the  decrees 
of  a  supreme  court  of  international 
arbitration.  This  is  the  field  of  our 
influence.  The  fact  that  we  may  en- 
deavor to  make  proper  preparation 
to  defend  our  rights  and  liberties  as 
a  nation  will  in  no  sense  prevent  us 
from  showing  to  the  world  a  right 
disposition  to  serve  the  nations  of 
the  earth  in  the  cause  of  our  common 
humanity.  The  only  thing  that  Eu- 
rope will  resent  and  will  be  justified 
in  resenting  on  our  part  is  a  smug 
complacency  or  the  evidence  of  any 
desire  to  profit  as  a  nation  thru  the 
distress  and  disaster  which  must  in- 
evitably befall  these  warring  peoples 
in  the  wake  of  this,  the  greatest  of 
all  world  calamities. 
Princeton  University 


A    SHOP    WINDOW    OF 
CIVILIZATION 


BY   GEDDES   SMITH 


IN  New  York,  in  a  building  on 
Lispenard  street,  a  phonograph  is 
playingr  Harry  Lauder  is  singing 
"I  Love  a  Lassie."  In  the  seat  in 
front  of  me  a  Chinese  youngster,  his 
eyes  shining,  is  kicking  his  feet  and 
waving  his  elbows  in  excited  delight 
as  the  Scotchman's  infectious  laugh 
comes  over — three  thousand  four 
hundred  miles  of  wire. 

For  the  Chinese  youngster  is  in 
San  Francisco.  He  is  waving  his 
elbows  and  not  his  hands  because — 
like  all  the  rest  of  us  at  the  big 
telephone  company's  pavilion  at  the 
Fair^ — he  is  tightly  clutching  the  re- 
ceivers by  which  we  share  the  use 
of  the  longest  telephone  line  in  the 
v.orld. 

I  know  of  no  better  epitome  of  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  than  this. 
It  is  not  merely  the  wonder  of  the 
mechanical  triumph  that  makes  it 
typical.  It  is  not  merely  the  shrewd 
advertising  sense,  or  the  generosity 
— you  may  call  it  either  without  mis- 
take— which  provides  this  costly  en- 
tertainment for  all  comers.  Not  the 
cosmopolitan  audience.  It  is  all  these. 
It  is  the  effort  to  put  up  human 
achievement  in  individual  packages 
for  the  world  to  come  and  take. 

Yes?  But  around  the  corner  they 
are  selling  carved  ivory  souvenirs 
and  floor  oil  and  neckties  and  popcorn 
and  chewing  gum.  You  begin  to  won- 
der if  after  all  an  exposition  is  any- 
thing more  than  a  department  store 
in  costume.  There  are  goods  here  to 
be  sold  and  others  to  be  looked  at, 
places  to  eat  and  dance  and  rest. 
Much  of  the  entertainment  is  free 
and  some  is  not,  and  behind  the  whole 
enterprise  there  is  one  purpose — to 
make  money. 

There  are  thousands  of  things,  to 
be  sure,  that  one  does  not  buy,  at  least 
not  in  an  ordinary  shopping  tour. 
There  are  looms,  presses,  engines 
that  tower  up  into  the  timbered  vault 
of  the  great  Machinery  Hall.  But 
they  are  here  for  the  same  purpose 
as  the  popcorn  booths.  Among  the 
school  children  and  very  young  wives 
and  husbands  and  German  singing 
societies  and  moneyed  maiden  ladies 
and  the  thousand  and  one  other  types 
of  Exposition  visitor  there  are  not  a 
fev/  business  men  of  importance  even 
to  the  large-scale  manufacturer.  And 
at  each  booth  there  is  a  demonstrator 
whose  duty  it  is  to  enlighten  the  pub- 
lic, to  keep  the  boys  from  getting 
more  than  seventeen  souvenirs  in 
succession  from  the  same  place,  and 
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— which  is  their  real  function — to 
get  in  touch  with  those  potential 
buyers.  A  vivacious  woman  who  was 
demonstrating  gas-making  appli- 
ances to  a  constant  stream  of  inter- 
ested housekeepers  put  the  function 
of  her  class  in  a  nutshell. 

"No,  I'm  not  making  sales,"  she 
said,  in  answer  to  my  question.  "I 
suppose  if  any  one  wanted  to  buy  I 
would.  But  I'm  the  circus  parade  and 
band-wagon.  The  sales  come  after." 

She  might  have  added  that  she  was 
part  of  the  subtlest  and  most  appeal- 
ing advertising  device  the  world  has 
ever  invented.  The  exposition  idea 
has  so  many  ramifications  that  carry 
its  effectiveness  far  down  into  the 
crevices  of  the  public  mind  that  it 
would  be  folly  to  attempt  to  enumer- 
ate them.  When,  as  in  the  present 
case,  world  affairs  turn  the  faces  of 
a  continent-full  of  travelers  west- 
ward, and  when  the  state  to  which 
they  look  is  already  running  over 
with  local  pride  and  spectacular  ap- 
peal, the  advertising  involved  is  as 
far-reaching  as  it  is  ingenious. 

But  San  Francisco  is  discreet  in 
the  way  in  which  she  advertises  her- 
self. At  San  Diego  the  recipe  is  "Ex- 
ploit Southern  California."  At  San 
Francisco  it  is  "Exploit  the  World." 
It  is  almost  as  if  San  Franciscans, 
when  they  launched  this  project 
three  years  after  the  great  calamity, 
set  themselves  to  prove  that  their 
city  was  not  so  "different"  a  place 
as  Chinatown  and  the  Barbary  Coast 
and  the  earthquakes  had  made  it 
seem.  The  Exposition  is  cosmopoli- 
tan, international.  Tho  the  Oriental 
countries  loom  large  among  the  for- 
eign exhibitions — not  only  in  the  in- 
dustries but  also  in  transportation, 
education  and  public  health — Cali- 
fornian  resources  are  not  greatly 
emphasized.  The  buildings  are  so 
grouped  that  they  almost  turn  their 
backs  on  the  white-flecked  waters  of 
the  beautiful  harbor.  "California  in- 
vites the  world,"  according  to  slogan, 
and,  with  feminine  shrewdness,  when 
the  world  arrives,  she  entertains  it 
with  its  own  reflection,  suggesting 
rather  by  implication  than  by  argu- 
ment San  Francisco's  fitness  for  that 
place  in  the  sun  which  she  expects 
the  Canal  to  win  for  her. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  Ex- 
position is  lacking  in  individuality 
or  atmosphere.  If  ever  wood  and  staff 
and  bunting  could  convey  a  definite 
fiavor  this  work  of  eight  distin- 
guished architectural  firms  has  done 


so.  The  halls  are  of  ivory  stucco  col- 
ored after  Travetine  stone.  The  col- 
ors against  this  background  seemed 
to  me  finest  not  in  the  bright  sun- 
light, but  on  a  gray  day.  Then  the 
buffs  and  rose  and  ivory  of  the  build- 
ings and  the  fluttering  russets  and 
saffrons  of  the  pennants,  borrow- 
ing no  brilliance  from  the  sun, 
radiated  their  own  warmth,  and 
filled  the  courts  with  a  hint  of  old 
Castilian  romance  that  no  other  part 
of  the  country  could  wear  so  well. 
At  night,  the  white  and  pinky  glow 
from  millions  of  concealed  lights, 
soft  and  clear  as  it  is,  hardly  com- 
pensates for  the  braver  coloring  that 
the  daylight  reveals :  it  is  a  trifle  too 
pretty.  And  as  for  the  much-bruited 
Tower  of  Jewels,  darkness  finds  that 
cold  and  glittering,  for  all  its  rosy 
cornices.  It  suggests  Dobson's  belle 
marquise,  bejewelled,  pale. 

But  this  is  digression.  By  way  of 
frankly  Californian  interest  there  is 
the  great  state  building,  "by  far  the 
largest  ever  erected  at  any  exposi- 
tion in  history."  As  the  guide-book 
somewhat  naively  confesses,  its  arch- 
itecture is  a  mixture  of  the  Califor- 
nia missions  "so  combined  and  de- 
veloped as  to  form  a  structure  which 
would  certainly  seem  unfamiliar  to 
the  old  Mission  builders,"  and  be- 
side its  generous  facilities  for  enter- 
tainment it  contains  quite  as  much 
information  about  California  prod- 
ucts, county  by  county,  as  a  visitor 
could  well  absorb.  But  in  the  swirl 
of  exhibits  this  is  far  from  pre- 
eminent. 

California  prides  itself  on  a  cli- 
mate which  makes  it  possible  to  ex- 
hibit sculpture — even  plaster  models 
— out-of-doors,  and  the  charm  of  the 
Exposition  reaches  its  zenith  in  the 
curving  colonnade  and  lagoon  about 
the  Palace  of  the  Fine  Arts.  By  a 
skillful  massing  of  foliage  niche  after 
niche  is  provided  for  the  statuary 
that  links  the  exhibit  hall  with  its 
beautiful  forecourt.  Nowhere  else 
about  the  grounds  is  there  so  intri- 
cate a  blending  of  water  and  struc- 
ture and  greenery  into  a  whole  that 
literally  rewards  every  forward  step 
with  a  new  bit  of  loveliness. 

When  you  go  out  of  fairyland, 
however,  and  into  the  businesslike 
exhibit  "palaces,"  you  are  at  once  in 
the  grip  of  the  wonderfully  various 
ingenuity  of  the  publicity  expert.  If 
he  is  not  very  much  of  an  expert  he 
has  simply  stacked  up  his  goods  for 
you  to    see,    counting    on    quantity 
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or  geometrical  comeliness  to  fix  your 
attention.  But  that  is  no  more  than 
the  shop-window  of  your  corner 
grocery  offers — if  it  is  a  good  groc- 
ery— and  while  the  Exposition  may 
be  the  shop-window  of  civilization, 
you  expect,  quite  rightly,  something 
more  than  that.  So  the  salesman-by- 
implication  goes  a  step  farther  and 
makes  his  goods  do  something  en- 
tirely irrelevant  but  yet  amusing, 
and  you  linger  long  over  a  thrilling 
landscape  with  leaping  cataracts  and 
wriggling  fauna  all  made  out  of 
hardware.  The  display  has  no  bear- 
ing on  the  merits  of  the  article,  but 
it  checks  the  flow  of  the  sight-seeing 
crowd,  and  scores. 

Of  course  the  important  thing  is 
to  make  something  move.  "See  the 
scissors  cut,"  shout  the  small  boys 
who  approach  the  booth  with  the 
hardware  landscape.  "Loog,  baby, 
loog,  the  wader  how  it  splazh,"  says 
the  not-too-American  mother  who 
strolls  by  the  loveliest  little  fountain 
on  the  grounds.  "Really  mahvellous," 
murmurs  the  lady  from  the  East  as 
she  surveys  the  huge  Hoe  press 
which  is  reeling  out  a  San  Francisco 
Sunday  supplement  right  where  ev- 
erybody can  see  it.  And  they  are  all 
fascinated  by  the  thing  that  goes. 

There  is  a  staggering  amount  of 
motion    at    the    Fair.    Photographs 
there  are,  to  be  sure,  but  the  pub- 
licity experts  have  not  lost  sight  of 
the  fact  that  this  is  the  first  great 
exposition    since   the   popularization 
of  moving  pictures,   and  you   often 
find  a'dozen  little  cinema  theaters  in 
a  single  building.  Pictures  of  tourist 
trips  and  of  characteristic  industries 
are   shown  by  states   and  counties; 
shop  scenes  by  great  corporations; 
departmental   activity   by 
the  Federal  Government; 
and    so    on    far    into   the 
everyday    life    that    lies 
back    of    the    Exposition. 
Where  the  genuine  movie 
has    not    been    prest    into 
service  there  is  the  stere- 
motograph — which     is     a 
machine     shaped     very 


much  like  its  name — that  shows  or- 
dinary stereopticon  slides  automatic- 
ally, caption  and  all. 

But  even  the  movie  is  a  secondary 
sort  of  spectacle  and  on  the  "Zone" 
they  are  careful  to  specify  nowadays 
that  the  wonn-derful  attractions  they 
offer  you  for  your  dime  or  quarter 
are  not  moving  pictures.  The  exhibits 
that  draw  are  those  that  show  real 
machinery  doing  real  work — looms 
that  weave,  pumps  that  pump,  talk- 
ing machines  that  talk.  If  the  real 
machinery  or  real  ranch  is  too  big, 
a  model  that  goes  is  almost  as  good. 
And  when  you  make  a  mechanical  toy 
out  of  a  familiar  machine — like  the 
fourteen-ton  typewriter  that  thuds 
out  its  bulletins  on  a  giant  sheet  of 
paper  high  overhead — you  have  an 
exhibit  that  vies  with  the  free  food 
samples  in  its  universal  appeal. 

The  commodities  which  a  govern- 
ment exchanges  for  the  taxpayer's 
coin  may  not  be  comparable  to  sim- 
pler mechandise,  but  good  salesman- 
ship is  just  as  important  in  one  case 
as  in  the  other.  It  is  rather  easier  to 
persuade  a  man  to  buy  your  brand 
of  safety  razors  than  to  make  a  really 
intelligent  purchase  of  governmental 
service.  "Avoid  substitutes;  ask  for 
genuine  democracy  and  take  no  oth- 


er" is  a  pretty  good  slogan;  if  we 
had  always  observed  it  we  should  not 
have  been  tricked  with  adulterated 
liberty  so  often.  Wherefore  it  is  en- 
couraging to  observe  that  the  men 
who  are  spending  the  public  money 
are  quite  as  enterprising  publicity 
experts — at  least  so  far  as  the  Ex- 
position goes — as  the  men  who  are 
luring  the  public  to  spend  more 
money.  If  the  National  Government 
should  ever  appropriate  its  funds  in 
the  business-like  way  now  followed 
in  New  York  City,  the  generous  rep- 
resentation at  the  Fair  from  thirty- 
odd  different  departments  of  the 
Federal  service  would  make  admira- 
ble stuff  for  a  budget  exhibit.  Many 
of  the  states,  too,  are  conspicuous 
for  the  ingenuity  and  significance  of 
their  exhibits,  even  in  the  intangible 
fields  of  education,  public  health  and 
social  service.  Here  sugar-coated 
statistics  reach  their  most  magnifi- 
cent development.  A  great  relief  map 
flashes  variously  colored  lights  to 
show  New  York  State's  educational 
facilities ;  cost-of-living  curves  trace 
themselves  in  crawling  lines  of  light; 
death-rates  are  bluntly  illustrated  by 
processions  of  manikins  that  run 
their  allotted  course  and 
drop  out  of  sight  as  tho  on 
the  bridge  of  Mirzah's 
Vision. 

It  is  amusing  to  ob- 
serve, among  all  this  so- 
ber educational  informa- 
tion,   that    Cuba    enlight- 
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ens  the  public  by  several  appalling 
models  showing  the  imperative  neces- 
sity of  abolishing  the  fly.  Colonel 
Gorgas  taught  that  lesson  well.  And 
from  Japan  there  is  a  relief  map  of 
Fuji — not  as  an  object  of  mystic  ven- 
eration, but  as  the  hinterland  of  a 
modern  health  resort! 

On  every  hand  you  heard  it  said 
that  Canada  was  easily  first  among 
the  foreign  national  exhibitors — nine- 
teen of  them  in  separate  buildings  in 
spite  of  the  threatened  "boycott" — 
and  this  altho  agricultural  products, 
per  se,  are  unpromising  material  for 
display  purposes.  The  publicity  de- 
vices in  its  fine  pavilion  were  un- 
usually ingenious  and  there  were 
placards  with  quaint  comments  which 
added  a  touch  of  good  nature  to  the 
strictly  business-like  air  of  the  aver- 
age exhibit  and  left  the  visitor  with 
a  friendlier  feeling  for  the  great 
young  commonwealth  than  for  many 
of  the  dignified  states  whose  exhibits 
were  more  conventional.  Which,  of 
course,  was  precisely  their  purpose. 

It  is  just  this  underlying  convic- 
tion that  people  are  worth  humor- 
ing— because  they  may  some  time 
change  their  country,  their  business, 
or  even  their  favorite  brand  of  bak- 
ing powder  or  breakfast  tea — that 
makes  such  publicity,  like  all  advertis- 
ing, socially  significant.  Because  peo- 
ple do  not  stay  put,  it  is  worth 
while  for  California  to  tax  itself 
generously     and     San     Franciscans 


to  subscribe  seven  and  a  half 
millions  and  individual  exhibitors 
to  spend  six  and  a  half  and  other 
participants  to  contribute  their  share 
to  the  fifty  millions  which,  it  is 
claimed,  are  invested  in  the  Big  Fair. 
California  particularly  is  an  evidence 
of  this  American  mobility,  for  the 
typical  resident,  at  least  of  Southern 
California,  is  an  Easterner  trans- 
planted— and  rather  recently  trans- 
planted. Indeed  an  enthusiastic  Utah 
demonstrator  at  San  Diego  insisted 
that  the  great  migration  from  the 
Middle  West  to  Southern  California 
is  now  being  succeeded  by  a  re- 
migration  from  the  orange  country 
to  what  there  is  left  of  Utah  when 
you  subtract  the  mountains ! 

The  children,  to  be  sure,  have  all 
their  own  choices  to  make,  and  their 
minds  are  virgin  territory  for  the 
publicity  man.  Aside  from  the  fact 
that  the  whole  Exposition  is  directly 
aimed  at  the  child  in  all  of  us — and 
that  most  of  us,  50,000  a  day,  who 
visit  the  Fair,  see  the  mechanical 
toys  and  the  bright  colors  with  a 
child's  unreflecting  delight — there  is 
some  deliberate  catering  to  the  real 
estate  buyers  of  the  next  generation. 
Thus,  this  ofl!icial  if  ungrammatical 
statement  is  made  of  the  California 
counties  exhibit:  "For  the  future  cit- 
izens, the  children,  will  be  made  a 
display  so  attractive  and  out  of  the 
ordinary  that  there  will  be  indelibly 
imprest  on  their  minds  the  impor- 
tance of  the  County  of  Somona, 
believing  there  can  be  created  in 
these  future  citizens  walking  ad- 
vertising mediums." 

San  Francisco  is  doing  its  part. 
Public  school  children,  class  by 
class,  are  sent  to  tour  the  build- 
ings. The  net  educational  results 
are  problematical.  I  overheard  one 
young  lady  in  practical-looking 
pigtails  remark,  as  she  stood  in 
the  midst  of  a  fascinating  display 


of  Oriental  handiwork,  "Oh,  gee,  we 
got  to  wait  here  an  hour  an'  a  half!" 
But  perhaps  her  ennui  was  partly 
due  to  the  pedagogical  persistence  of 
the  teacher,  who  was  utilizing  the 
exhibits  after  this  fashion:  "All 
that's  made  out  of  ivory — ^where  do 
we  get  ivory?" 

Meanwhile,  the  barkers  on  the  Zone 
add  to  their  stock  of  dimes  and  the 
hostesses  in  the  state  buildings  add 
to  their  stock  of  prestige  and  back  of 
it  all  San  Francisco  waits  for  her 
own  less  tangible  profits.  She  will 
earn  them.  The  Exposition — like  all 
its  predecessors — may  be  no  more 
than  a  great  agglutination  of  units 
which  could  all  be  duplicated  else- 
where. But  the  whole  is  greater  than 
the  sum  of  its  parts.  The  curious 
mixture  of  everything,  dissolved  in 
the  flowing  stream  of  visitors  from 
everywhere,  is  a  new  creation,  no 
matter  how  familiar  its  elements. 
Even  the  Government  exhibits  alone 
are  so  far  from  the  commercial 
as  to  nullify  the  department  store 
analogy.  Granted  that  back  of 
the  obvious  cash  returns  there  are 
tenuous  and  far-reaching  publicity 
values  sought  after,  still  there  are 
marginal  aspects  in  which  the  Ex- 
position becomes  a  disinterested  ed- 
ucational spectacle.  If  it  is,  to  repeat, 
the  attempt  to  put  up  human  achieve- 
ment in  individual  packages,  the  en- 
terprise is  frankly  one  of  profit- 
sharing. 
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A  PRECOCIOUS  four-year-old 
boy  saw  a  plate  broken  by  the 
fall  of  a  fork  upon  it.  His 
mother  picked  up  the  fragments  and 
inspected  the  edges  of  the  fracture. 

"It  was  cracked  already,"  she  pro- 
nounced, "or  it  would  not  have  brok- 
en so  easily." 

An  hour  later  the  boy  had  a  griev- 
ous fall  and  she  ran  to  pick  him  up. 
"My  darling!  have  you  broken  your 
poor  little  head?" 

"I  fink  so!"  sobbed  the  sufferer. 
"But  it  was  cwackit  a'weady,  or  it 
wouldn't  have  bwoke  so  easy!" 

The  anecdote  recurs  to  me  with 
whimsical  persistency  in  reading 
disquisitions  upon  "The  Modern 
Girl,"  set  a-going  in  secular  and  re- 
ligious papers  by  the  appeal  of  a 
New  York  mother  to  the  law  for  as- 
sistance in  restraining  her  young 
daughters  from  associating  v^^ith  un- 
desirable companions  and  from  ex- 
travagant expenditure  of  liberal 
means.  "Incorrigibility"  was  the 
form  of  arraignment  before  the 
court.  The  plea  of  the  parent  that 
she  had  done  her  best  to  restrain  the 
wilful  creature,  who  at  seventeen 
supplied  "copy"  for  the  daily  prints 
all  over  the  United  States,  was  con- 
firmed by  the  evidence  of  friends  and 
relatives. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  dwell  upon 
the  details  and  the  result  of  this  par- 
ticular instance  of  defective  family 
government.  What  struck  me  as  sig- 
nificant in  the  affair  was  that  nobody 
exprest  surprize  at  the  revelation. 
One  mother  had  confest  openly  that 
she  had  been  driven  to  extremity.  If 
public  opinion,  as  conveyed  in  news- 
paper and  conversation,  were  to  be 
credited.  Society,  in  all  walks  of 
American  domestic  life,  is  so  familiar 
with  the  idea  of  the  Daughter's  Dom- 
ination and  the  Mother's  Vassalage 
that  the  aforesaid  extreme  case  was 
hardly  a  week's  wonder. 

The  residuum  of  the  ferment  of 
talk  was  the  general  inquirj^ — "Who 
is  to  blame  for  this  monstrous  wrong 
to  family  and  community?"  With 
marvelous  unanimity  the  verdict  was 
rendered:  "The  mothers  are  more 
culpable  than  the  daughters.  What 
are  they  thinking  of  that  they  do  not 
put  an  end  to  lawlessness  of  speech 
and  behavior?  The  remedy  is  in 
their  hands.  Let  them  act,  and 
promptly!" 

"Incorrigibility,"  we  were  told, 
should  not  be  so  much  as  named  in 
connection  with  the  debutante.  She 
should  be  wax  in  the  deft  fingers  of 
the  mother  who  bore  her,  and  to 
"Whom  she  owes  love  and  obedience. 


The  root  of  the  evil  is  in  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  matron  of  this  generation 
in  fashionable  frivolities,  and  almost 
as  fashionable  philanthropies  and 
politics,  to  the  shameful  neglect  of 
home  and  offspring. 

As  I  have  said,  it  is  in  listening  to 
these  faultless  theories  that  the  story 
of  my  four-year-old's  apology  for  his 
broken  head  comes  back  to  me: 

"It  was  cwackit  a'weady!" 

The  mother  who  begins  to  "con- 
trol" her  prankish  daughter  when 
she  is  on  the  edge  of  early  woman- 
hood, is  a  matter  of  eighteen  years 
too  late.  The  noxious  weed  of  Incor- 
rigibility is  not  the  growth  of  a  sin- 
gle night — or  of  one  season.  The  fine 
china  of  character  was  cracked  al- 
ready or  it  would  not  have  broken 
so  easily. 

The  Royal  Preacher  reprobates  as 
unwise  the  lament  over  the  "former 
times"  as  "better  than  these."  His 
admonition  is  echoed  with  what  I  am 
tempted  to  call  vicious  emphasis,  by 
latter-day  writers  upon  Home  Educa- 
tion. The  nursery  in  which  our 
grandmothers  bore  rule  was  "a  des- 
potic monarchy."  Our  children  flour- 
ish under  a  republic.  Self-develop- 
ment according  to  natural  laws;  the 
God-given  right  of  the  newly-made 
immortal  being  to  live  its  own  life 
and  enjoy  its  own  individuality,  are 
no  longer  themes  open  to  discussion. 
They  are  axiomatic.  The  rod  is  as  ob- 
solete as  the  thumbscrew;  both  were 
equally  barbarous. 

I  would  guard  the  reference  to  cor- 
poral punishment  before  I  go  a  step 
further.  In  some  of  the  happiest  and 
most  wisely  governed  households  I 
have  ever  had  the  happiness  to  know, 
the  rod,  as  a  mode  of  chastisement, 
was  unknown.  I  have  yet  to  see  a 
well-managed  nursery  in  which  pun- 
ishment of  some  kind  for  wrong- 
doing was  a  dead  letter.  Wilful 
transgression  and  consequent  pen- 
alty, sin  and  suffering,  should  stand 
for  cause  and  effect  the  world  over. 

"When  should  I  begin  my  child's 
education?"  asked  a  young  mother  of 
a  matronh'  friend. 

"It  should  have  been  begun  the 
day  she  was  born!"  was  the  rejoin- 
der. "Weeds  spring  up  sooner  than 
flowers,  and  grow  faster." 

A  disciple  of  the  New  Thought 
caught  up  the  word: 

"That  is  the  cant  of  Maternal  Ser- 
vitude! I  recognize  the  heading  of 
'Chapter  First.'  My  dear  lady!  are 
vou  still  lingering  in  the  shadows  of 
the  Middle  Ages?" 

I  maintain  in  defense  of  the  "Mid- 
dle Ages,"  that  Motherhood,  so  far 


from  being  servitude,  is  the  noblest 
mission  to  which  a  woman  can  be 
called. 

Moreover,  I  challenge  contradic- 
tion of  the  assertion  that  there  is  the 
same  difference  between  characters 
and  minds  molded  by  the  mother  who 
estimates  aright  her  high  and  holy 
calling,  and  those  committed  to  hire- 
lings (no  matter  how  faithful  and 
expert)  as  between  home-made  and 
"contract"  manufactures. 

Sixty  years  ago  a  school-girl  said 
to  me: 

"When  I  am  in  doubt  as  to  the 
right  or  wrong  of  any  course  I  am 
disposed  to  take,  I  ask  myself — 'Can 
I  tell  mother  what  I  mean  to  do?'  If 
I  am  not  altogether  willing  to  talk 
it  over  with  her,  I  know  there  is 
something  wrong  about  it." 

The  simple  test  was,  for  the  daugh- 
ter, the  touch  of  Ithuriel's  spear.  She 
had  learned  by  heart,  and  for  life, 
the  meaning  of  the  first  word  of  the 
Commandment  with  Promise.  She 
"honored"  her  mother  in  word  and 
in  deed. 

I  wonder  how  much  the  failure  to 
comprehend  and  to  weigh  aright  this 
same  "first  word"  may  have  to  do 
with  the  mental  attitude  of  "Incor- 
rigibles."  I  am  amazed  and  pained 
by  the  frequency  of  the  confession 
on  the  part  of  affectionate,  well- 
meaning  mothers — "I  am  a  back- 
number!" 

One  added  yesterday  in  my  hear- 
ing: 

"We  mothers  are  left  clean  out  of 
sight  in  the  running  of  girls,  now- 
adays!" 

I  should  have  blushed  to  own  it. 
She  laughed! 

The  girl  who  has  been  taught  from 
babyhood  to  honor  her  parents  is  in- 
capable of  the  undutiful  vulgarity 
of  banning  her  mother  as  a  "back- 
number." 

Harking  back  to  the  homely  illus- 
tration with  which  my  Talk  began, 
I  submit  another  and  yet  more  ap- 
posite figure.  A  builder  once  ex- 
plained to  me  that  hard-wood,  even 
of  excellent  quality,  must  undergo  a 
certain  process  of  seasoning  and 
manipulation  before  it  could  be  war- 
ranted against  "checking." 

"That  is,  going  into  little  cracks 
all  over  the  surface,"  he  explained  at 
my  look  of  inquiry.  "When  that  hap- 
pens, nothing  can  be  done  for  it." 

I  set  down  the  quaint  phrase  in  my 
note-book. 

It  fits  patly  into  the  study  of  the 
eighteen-year-old  "incorrigible"  and 
her  congeners. 

New    York   City 
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Formosa,     Ceylon,     or     California, 

Ma'am? 

"California?  What  do  you  mean? 
You  can't  grow  tea  in  this  country," 
you  would  probably  reply  if  your  grocer 
asked    you    such    a    question.    But    Sir 


ONE    OF    THE    PIONEER    TEA    PLANTS 

Goonatilleke  stands  behind  it.   The   cloth   protec- 
tion is  not  to  shade  the  plants,  which  need  sun- 
shine, but  to  keep  off  the  direct  salt  wind 

Thomas  Lipton  and  Mr.  Vincent  Goona- 
tilleke think  that  you  can,  and  they  are 
proceeding  to  find  out  by  trying  it. 

Just  across  the  way  from  the  model 
five-acre  ranch  at  the  Panama-Califor- 
nia Exposition  in  San  Diego  is  a  little 
garden  with  big  possibilities.  It  con- 
tains two  hundred  tea  plants  brought 
straight  from  Ceylon.  They  were  set 
out  last  December,  partly  as  an  added 
attraction  for  the  big  outdoor  show,  but 
chiefly  to  settle  the  fate  of  tea  in  Cali- 
fornia. Vincent  Goonatilleke,  Senega- 
lese by  race,  came  with  the  plants  as 
their  caretaker.  They  keep  him  busy. 

"I  can  tend  two  hundred  acres  of  tea 
in  Ceylon,"  he  says.  "Only  two  hundred 
plants  here."  The  trouble  is  mostly 
with  the  salt  wind  from  the  Pacific, 
which  blights  the  leaves  almost  as  soon 
as  they  appear.  The  pioneer  plants 
have  been  hurt  by  storms,  too,  so  that 
in  six  months  they  hardly  suggest  that 
the  California  soil  is  hospitable.  But 
the  climate  is  favorable  and  there  is 
good  hope  yet  for  the  new  brand. 

California  tea  will  not  necessarily  be 
a  new  flavor,  for  the  variety  in  teas 
results  from  the  choice  of  drying  meth- 
ods— there  are  no  less  than  seven  in 
use  in  Ceylon — and  not  from  diff'erences 
between  species.  But  we  shall  doubtless 
have  new  blends  and  trademarks;  any- 
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thing  else  would  be  foreign  to  Califor- 
nia enterprise.  In  Ceylon  the  picking 
is  done  for  ten  months  out  of  the  twelve, 
tho  the  little  leaves  are  at  their  best  in 
May,  when  the  plants  would  blossom  if 
they  were  allowed  to  do  so. 

Six  months  is,  after  all,  not  very  long- 
in  the  life  of  a  tea  plant.  There  are 
bushes  in  Ceylon,  still  bearing,  forty- 
five  years  old,  and  Chinese  growers 
claim  that  some  of  their  stock  is  twice 
as  old  as  that.  The  eagle  may  yet  have 
occasion  to  scream  over  the  cup  that 
cheers  but  not  inebriates. 


An  Ounce  of  Prevention 

As  the  chemist  solves  his  problem  by 
analyzing  a  compound  into  its  elements, 
so  the  sociologist  in  his  effort  to  deal 
with  poverty  breaks  it  up  into  simpler 
rudiments — accident,  sickness,  old  age 
and  unemployment.  Thus  reduced  to 
concrete  factors  scientific  procedure 
means  striking  at  the  causes  i-ather  than 
curing  the  disease.  We  seek  to  prevent 
more  human  misery  instead  of  simply 
ameliorating  what  already  exists. 

Each  of  the  four  causes  of  human 
misery — industrial  accident,  sickness, 
old  age  and  unemployment — are  risks 
all  working  people  run.  Accident,  sick- 
ness or  unemployment  fall  with  crush- 
ing weight  upon  the  individual.  At  one 
stroke  they  cut  away  the  foundations 
of  self-support  and  make  the  victim 
destitute.  Since  all  run  the  risk,  the 
sensible  way  is  to  combine  resources  and 
distribute  the  burden  over  the  larger 
group  by  means  of  social  insurance. 

Germany   established   her   system   of 
compulsory  state  insurance  against  in- 
dustrial accident,  sickness  and  old  age 
more  than   thirty  years   ago.    In    1902 
some   19,083,000   workers  were   insured 
against     accident,     10,320,000     against 
sickness,  and  13,381  against  invalidity. 
The   cost   is    shared   by   employee,   em- 
ployer   and    state.    The    benefits    paid 
in      cases      of      injury      from      indus- 
trial    accident, 
sickness         o  r 
helpless  old  age 
are   enough   to 
keep   a   person 
from      destitu- 
tion.     Follow- 
ing    Germany, 
England     has 
more     recently 
completed        a 
system  of  com- 
pulsory     state 
i  n  surance 
against    indus- 
trial   accident, 
sickness,     o  1  d 
age     and     un- 
employment. 

In  England 
an  insured 
workman  re- 
ceives free 
medical      and 


hospital  care  and  $2.44  a  week  for  not 
more  than  twenty-six  weeks  when  sick; 
in  case  of  industrial  accident  he  re- 
ceives additional  cash  compensation  for 
the  injury;  at  seventy  he  receives  a  pen- 
sion of  $1.25  a  week  when  his  other 
yearly  income  is  not  in  excess  of  $105; 
when  unemployed  he  receives  after  the 
first  week  of  unemployment,  $1.75  a 
week  for  not  more  than  fifteen  weeks 
a  year. 

In  this  way  the  workman  is  protected 
from  misery  in  all  the  larger  contin- 
gencies which  are  likely  to  arise  in  hu- 
man life.  The  benefit,  granted  only  after 
careful  avoidance  of  fraud,  is  large 
enough,  considering  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  working  class,  to  tide  the 
person  over  the  period  of  helplessness. 
Thus  the  basis  of  self-respecting  inde- 
pendence is  maintained  and  the  misery 
which  would  ordinarily  result  is  pre- 
vented. By  requiring  all  insured  persons 
to  contribute  their  share  of  the  pre- 
mium, a  sense  of  responsibility  essen- 
tial to  the  preservation  of  their  self- 
respect  is  fostered. 


Unbreakable  Glass 
Another  seemingly  impossible  inven- 
tion is  to  be  credited  to  the  demands  of 
the  motorist  and  to  the  ingenuity  and 
zeal  of  the  men  who  find  it  worth  while 
to  satisfy  them.  By  placing  a  sheet  of 
specially  selected  clear  celluloid  be- 
tween two  sheets  of  plate  glass  and 
pressing  the  three  together  hydraulic- 
ally,  a  sheet  of  glass  has  been  made 
which  is  admirably  adapted  for  wind 
shields  and  windows  in  automobiles. 

The  glass  is  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses as  clear  as  any  ordinary  sheet  of 
glass,  and  while  it  was  found  that 
dropping  a  two-pound  weight  on  it 
made  the  glass  bulge  out  on  the  op- 
posite side,  it  did  not  splinter.  So  an- 
other old  proverb  is  exploded.  People  in 
glass  houses  can  throw  all  the  stones 
they  want  to  now,  if  their  houses  are 
made  of  the  new  unbreakable  glass. 


FOUR   WAYS   TO   BE    POOR 
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BEFORE 
The   seal   which    was   cancelled  on   June   24,   1915 

An  Old  Seal  and  a  New  Flag 

"The  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New- 
York  requests  the  honor  of  your  pres- 
ence in  the  Aldermanic  Chamber,  City 
Hall,  on  the  occasion  of  the  adoption 
of  the  new  official  City  Flag  and  the 
celebration  of  the  two  hundred  and  fif- 
tieth anniversary  of  the  installation  on 
the  twenty-fourth  of  June,  One  thou- 
sand, six  hundred  and  sixty-five,  of  the 
First  Mayor  and  Board  of  Aldermen 
of  the  City  of  New  York." 

This  invitation,  engraved  with  the 
seal  and  flag  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
has  all  the  impressive  dignity  of  a 
royal  command.  For  it  promised  an 
event  of  great  importance  in  the  life 
of  the  largest  city  in  the  world — a  link- 
ing of  the  old  vidth  the  new  in  the  com- 
memoration exercises  of  New  York 
City's  250th  anniversary,  at  which  time 
the  restored  city  seal  and  the  new  city 
flag  were  formally  adopted. 

New  York,  in  common  with  the  other 
hostesses  of  June's  predominant  fes- 
tivities, followed  the  time-honored 
"good-luck"  adage  and  wore  "some- 
thing old,  and  something  new,  some- 
thing borrowed  and  something  blue"  on 
this  great  occasion.  For  the  seal  is  an 
accurate  reproduction  of  the  one  first 
used  in  1686  and  bears  the  symbols 
borrowed  from  the  coat-of-arms  of 
New  Netherlands,  from  the  equipment 
of  an  English  sailor  of  the  seventeenth 
century  and  from  the  costume  and 
head-dress  of  the  Manhattan  Indians. 
But  the  flag  is  new — the  first  official 
city  flag  of  New  York — and  is  made  of 
the  orange,  white  and  blue  which  were 
the  first  colors  to  float  ovei-  the  Island 
of  Manhattan.  These  colors  are  ar- 
ranged in  wide  vertical  bars — the  blue 
nearest  the  flagstaff  and  the  white  in 
the  middle,  with  the  seal  of  the  city 
on  it. 

Mr.  John  B.  Pine,  chairman  of  a  spe- 
cial committee  appointed  by  the  Art 
Commission  Associates,  explained  in 
his  report  the  aim  of  the  committee  to 
present  a  flag  distinctively  New  York's, 
which  should  tell  the  story  of  the  city's 
origin  and  growth.  "To  the  courage 
and  enterprise  of  the  little  band  of 
Dutchmen  who  first  landed  on  these 
shores  the  City  of  New  York  owes  its 
beginning,  and  it  is  largely  the  love  of 


civil  liberty  and  the  ideals  of  demo- 
cratic government  which  these  men 
brought  with  them  that  have  made  New 
York  what  it  is  today.  We  ask  you  to 
commemorate  this  service  and  embody 
these  ideals  in  the  official  flag  of  the 
city.  In  our  flag  the  colors  are  Dutch, 
the  arms  are  English,  the  crest  is  dis- 
tinctively American,  but  the  flag  as 
such  is  the  flag  of  the  city,  which  has 
grown  from  these  beginnings  to  be  the 
home  of  all  nations,  the  great  cosmo- 
politan city  of  the  world,  the  City  of 
New  York. 

The  design  for  the  city  seal  repre- 
sents a  conscientious  effort  to  restore 
the  ancient  corporate  seal  of  the  city 
so  far  as  that  is  possible.  It  bears  the 
date  of  1664,  when  the  city  passed 
under  English  control  and  was  named 
New  York.  The  beavers  which  appear 
on  the  shield  preserve  the  characteris- 
tic feature  of  the  coat-of-arms  granted 
to  the  New  Netherlands  by  the  States 
General  of  Holland,  and  the  wind  mill 
and  flour  barrels  signify  the  prevailing 
commerce  and  industry  of  New  York's 
early  days.  On  the  seal  is  the  legend 
giving  the  name  of  New  York  in  the 
Latin  form.  The  general  characteristics 
of  this  seal  have  been  preserved  from 
the  date  of  its  adoption  to  the  present 
time. 


Our  Happy  Zinc  Miners 

The  war  has  brought  great  prosper- 
ity to  the  district  where  zinc  is  mined 
in  this  country — southwestern  Mis- 
souri, southeastern  Kansas,  northeast- 
ern Oklahoma  and  a  httle  corner  of 
Arkansas.  Before  the  fighting  began, 
the  price  of  zinc  ore  was  $40  a  ton. 
and  zinc  was  selling  at  about  five  cents 
a  pound.  Now  the  ore  is  $112  a  ton,  and 
eager  buyers  are  paying  29%  cents  a 
pound  for  spelter,  or  refined  zinc, 
which  is  a  large  component  part  of  the 
brass  used  in  making  cartridges  and 
other  ammunition.  About  one-seventh 
of  the  world's  supply  of  spelter  is  pro- 
duced in  the  district  above  mentioned, 
whose  chief  city  is  Joplin.  In  normal 
times  nearly  one-half  of  the  world's 
output  came  from  Germany  and  Bel- 
gium, but  this  half  the  Allies  cannot 
have  now. 

In  the  Joplin  district  a  year  ago 
there  were  many  abandoned  mines  and 
idle  zinc  mills,  but  now  a  great  many 
men  are  hoisting  ore  from  shafts,  new 
and  old,  by  horse  power,  washing  it 
out  and  making  from  $200  to  $300  a 
week.  Mills  that  cost  $10,000  or  $20,000 
have  paid  for  themselves  in  thirty  days. 
No  mine  shaft  goes  down  more  than 
about  200  feet.  To  sink  such  a  shaft 
costs  less  than  $200,  and  there  has  been 
plenty  of  land  which  prospectors  could 
lease  for  ten  per  cent  royalty.  Profit- 
able ventures  have  been  made  by  many 
little  groups,  in  which  are  seen  farm- 
ers, barbers,  waiters  and  men  of  a 
great  variety  of  callings. 

Many  stories  of  the  success  of  pros- 
pectors are  told.  A  young  man  named 
Davis,  graduate  of  a  mining  school, 
bought,  before  the  war,  for  himself  and 
several  associates,  an  abandoned  mine 
for  $10,000.  The  entire  investment  was 


AFTER 
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only  $20,000,  but  when  the  price  of  ore 
had  risen  to  $75,  the  profits  on  one  acre 
were  $280,000.  Another  investor,  leas- 
ing an  adjoining  tract,  has  cleared 
$75,000.  Still  another,  leasing  land  near 
by,  found  no  ore  and  lost  $15,000.  Three 
who  leased  an  abandoned  shaft  have 
been  making  several  thousand  dollars 
a  week. 

Before  the  war,  two  brothers  named 
McDonald  leased  the  property  of 
a  bankrupt  miner.  Their  profits  have 
been  $3000  a  week.  Altho  they  began 
with  only  a  few  hundred  dollars  they 
expect  to  clear  not  less  than  $500,000. 
A  woman  loaned  $3  to  pay  the  assess- 
ment of  the  owner  of  one-eighth  of  a 
mine,  and  is  now  receiving  $100  a  week 
for  the  interest  given  to  her  by  the 
borrower.  A  miner  who  stacked  up  his 
ore,  beginning  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
holding  it  by  means  of  borrowed  money 
because  he  believed  the  price  would  rise, 
has  sold  the  ore  at  a  profit  of  $150,000. 

And  the  price  is  still  advancing. 
iMany  in  the  Joplin  district  who  were 
poor  are  now  rich,  and  their  gains  are 
growing. 


The  Weather  Man 

To  guess  at  the  weather  for  a  week 
ahead — and  guess  right,  too — is  the 
Government's  latest  venture  in  behalf 
of  the  farmers.  The  United  States 
Weather  Bureau  has  inaugurated  a 
system  of  weekly  weather  forecasts, 
which  are  prepared  at  Washington  on 
Tuesday  morning  and  cover  the  week 
commencing  Wednesday  morning, 
when  if  the  mails  and  the  newspapers 
do  their  part,  they  should  be  a  matter 
of  common  gossip  at  the  corner  store. 

This  service  was  planned  for  the  spe- 
cial benefit  of  the  corn,  wheat  and  cot- 
ton districts  and  for  any  shipping 
centers  where  perishable  goods  need  to 
be  handled  with  reference  to  probable 
weather  conditions.  Five  large  districts 
have  been  mapped  out — south  Atlantic 
and  east  gulf  states,  Ohio  valley  and 
Tennessee,  region  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
upper  Mississippi  valley  and  plains 
states,  and  west  gulf  states.  Scattered 
thruout  these  regions  are  distribution 
centers,  to  which  the  forecast  is  tele- 
graphed and  from  which  it  is  sent  by 
mail  thruout  the  territory. 
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Most  men  look  on  their  shaving  soaps 
in  a  rather  adventurous  spirit — they  will 
try  anything  once,  whether  powder,  paste 
or  stick. 

But  when  they  come  to  Resinol  Shav- 
ing Stick  they  generally  stop — or  come 
back  if  some  ingenious  box  or  clever  ad- 
vertisement does  tempt  them  afield. 

Its  lather  is  really  exceptional — a  thick, 
creamy  foam  that  dries  slowly  and  thor- 
oughly softens  the  stubbomest  beard. 

Its  slight  fragrance  is  carefully  chosen  to 
please  the  discriminating  man  who  objects 
to  soaps  which  leave  any  perfume  or 
"barber-shop"  odor  on  his  face. 

But,  best  of  all,  Resinol  Shaving  Stick 
contains   just   enough   of  that  soothing, 


Resinol 


thatrea  , 
your  face 

healing  Resinol  medication*  to  prevent  all 
tense,  smarting  after-effects  and  to  leave 
the  skin  comfortable,  refreshed  and  free 
from  shaving-rashes. 

Men  who  are  in  the  habit  of  using  some 
application  after  shaving  usually  find  that 
Resinol  Shaving  Stick  makes  this  needless. 

Resinol  Shaving  Stick  is  not  an  experiment — it 
has  been  sold  by  first-class  druggists  for  many  years. 
If  your  druggist  doe%  not  carry  it,  send  his  name  to 
Dept.  5-B,  Resinol,  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  we  will 
mail  you  atrial  size  Resinol  Shaving  Stick — enough 
for  twenty  better  shaves. 


*This  Resinol  medication  has  been  prescribed  by 
physicians  for  twenty  years,  in  Resinol  Ointment, 
to  heal  skin  affections,  and  is  widely  used  by  careful 
women,  in  Resinol  Soap,  to  keep  the  complexion 
clear  and  the  skin  free  from  irritations. 


How  to  Dress 

The  greatest  Fashion  Authority  in  the  world  is 
writing  a  series  of  articles  for  "Good  Health" 
— the  magazine  which  teaches  you  how  to  kceti. 
well.  Send  ten  2C  stamps  for  sample  copy  or — 
get  "Good  Health"  for  a  year  for  only  $2. 
Remit  to — • 

GOOD  HEALTH  PUBLISHING  CO. 
306  West  M.^in   St.,  Battle  Creek,   Mich. 

--^  SHORT  -  STORY  WRITING 

fi^J  A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form  struc- 
I  J3  ture.  and  writing  of  the  Short-Story  taught  by  Dr.  J. 
^>»jr    Berg  Esenwein,  Kdilor  Lippincott's  Blasazine, 
^kZv  S50-page  catalogue  free.    Please  address 

^V  THE  HOJIE  CORRESl'ONDKJilE  StIIOOL 

St.  EsenwelD  Uept.  305,  SprlDgfield,  Slass. 


**^'°':"  Vulcan"  Ink  Pencils 


Black 


The  ONLY  perfect,  non-leakable 
ink  pencils  at  moderate 
prices. 


Two 

Sizes— 

414  and  5)4  i 

Extra  Size — 8  ins 

(black  only)  $1.25. 

FREE — liberal  supply  of 

itik  with  retail  orders. 

Agents  Wanted.  Big  Profits. 

i.  D.  ULLRICH  &  CO.,  27  Thames  St.,  New  York 


Order    $ 
Today 


1 


Runs  on  Alcohol 

at  cost  of  less  than  \^  cent  an  boat 

an\'\vliere  without  electricity,  springfs  of 
l>rineries.  Superb  construction.  12-inch 
Mattes.  Adjustable  roller  bearing.  Reli- 
able.   A  proved  cointort.    Prompt  delivery. 

Keep  Cool 

p  Write  for  price  and  free  ci*-cntar. 

Lake  Breeze  Motor,  133  N.  Jefferson  St,  Chicago 


50  Leading  Boat  Builders  have  joined  with 
the  (iraj  Motor  Company  in  issuing  a  cat- 
alog showing  the  specialties  of  each, 
nliich  includes  fishing  launches  complete 
from  $125  upward  to  mahogany  finished 
ex|)ress  launches  with  Self-starting  6-C.vl- 
in(ler^4- Cycle  Gray  Motors  for», S'i'JOO. 
Cruisers  from  $4r>0  up.  This  book  helps 
you  select  just  the  model  of  boat  .vou  have 
been  looking  for  and  tells  you  where  to 
buy  it  and  w  hat  it  will  cost.  Send  for  this 
big  Boat  Catalog  today.  Free.  Also  Gray 
Marine  Engine  Catalog  showing  full  line  of  2and4cycle 
marine  motors  from  $55  upwards,    one  to  six  cylinders. 

Gray  Motor  Co.,    356  Gray  Motor  BIdQ.,  Detroit,  Mich 


GRAY 
MOTORS 

AND 

BOATS 


The  New 
Books 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE 
ADOLESCENT 

Nothing  in  the  contemporary  read- 
justments is  more  striking  than  the 
emergence  of  the  adolescent  into  the 
very  center  of  social,  economic  and  ed- 
ucational interest.  With  comparative 
suddenness  he  has  been  discovered  by 
his  "employer"  to  be  wofully  unpre- 
pared and  "inefficient";  by  the  social 
worker  to  be  exploited  and  demoralized 
only  to  be  cast  upon  the  scrap-heap; 
and  by  the  educator  to  be  at  once  more 
sensitive  than  the  younger  children  and 
less  amenable  to  the  traditional  school 
methods.  An  indication  of  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  adolescent  has  become 
a  problem  for  the  educator  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  in  two  decades 
the  high  school  registration  has  grown 
ten  times  as  fast  as  the  general  popu- 
lation. We  may  well  believe  that  those 
responsible  for  the  organization  and 
administration  of  these  schools  were  not 
prepared  to  deal  with  the  new  situa- 
tion. The  difficulty  is  seen  to  be  still 
greater  when  we  recognize  the  far- 
reaching  social  and  economic  changes 
that  have  made  upon  the  schools  new 
and  heavy  demands. 

We  have  before  us  seven  of  the  sea- 
son's books  that  deal  specifically  with 
the  high  school  problem,  and  there  are 
others  that  take  up  special  phases  of 
education  touching  more  or  less  directly 
upon  the  adolescent  period  of  the  pupil. 
Professor  Stout  of  Cornell  College 
(Iowa)  attempts  to  condense  into  one 
volume'  of  moderate  size  the  principles 
pertaining  to  the  organization  and  ad- 
ministration of  high  schools,  together 
with  a  survey  of  the  changing  social 
and  educational  conditions  that  call  for 
reorganization,  and  a  discussion  of  the 
functions  of  the  high  school.  To  the  tra- 
ditional preparation  for  college,  which 
is  rapidly  becoming  a  secondary — or 
even  a  subordinate — function,  are  to  be 
added  physical  and  health  education, 
preparation  for  the  enjoyment  of  leis- 
ure, vocational  adjustment,  and  train- 
ing for  social  efficiency. 

In  recognition  of  the  complexity  of 
the  high  school  problem,  Professor 
Monroe  of  Columbia  and  Professor 
Johnston  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
have  prepared  two  volumes  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  symposium,  specialists  writ- 
ing upon  the  various  topics.  What  these 
books  lack  in  unity  of  style  and  outlook, 
they  make  up  in  thoroness  and  compre- 
hensiveness. Monroe's  book'  may  be  con- 
sidered as  more  general.  After  a  survey 
of  the  scope  and  history  of  secondary 
education,  there  is  a  description  of  the 
systems  of  France,  Germany,  England 
and  the  United  States.  Nearly  half  of 
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The  Arya  Samaj 

An  Account  of  its  Origin,  Doctrines  and  Activi- 
ties, with  a  Biographical  Sketch 
of  the  Founder 

By  Laipat  Rai.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Professor  Sidney  Webb,  LL.B.,  University 
of  London.  With  lo  Illustrations,  includ- 
ing a  Portrait  of  the  Svvami  Dayananda. 
Crown   Svo,   $1.75    "<^'- 

This  is  the  first  systematic  account  in  Eng- 
lish of  one  of  the  most  active  intellectual 
movements  in  India,  having  some  250,000 
adherents. 

What  Should  I  Believe? 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature.  Grounds  and 
Value  of  the  Faiths  of  Science,  Society, 
Morals  and  Religion.  By  George  Trumbull 
Ladd,  LL.  D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  and  Metaphysics,  Yale  Uni- 
versity.    Crown   Svo.     $1.50   net. 

Alreadv  Published:    WHAT  CAN  I  KNOW? 
WHAT  OUGHT  I  TO   DO? 
In  Preparation:    WHAT  MAY  I  HOPE? 

Eye-Witness's  Narrative  of 
the  War 

From  the  Marne  to  Neuve  Chapelle 

Crown   Svo.     312  pp.     $.75    net. 

The  book  contains  all  the  descriptive  ac- 
counts by  "an  eye-witness  present  with  Gen- 
eral Headquarters,"  issued  by  the  British 
Press  Bureau  up  to  the  end  of  March,  1915, 
and   is   of   singular   importance. 

Railroads:  Finance  and 
Organization 

By  William  Z.  Ripley.  Ph.D..  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. With  29  Msps  and  Diagrams.  Svo. 
$3.00  net. 

"No  such  exhaustive  treatment  of  our  rail- 
way problem  has  ever  before  been  attempted, 
.  .  .  pronounced  success  .  .  .  this  will 
long  remain  the  standard  authority  on  the 
subject." — Nation. 

The  Cup  of  War 

By    the    author    of    "Wayside    Lamps."     etc. 

F'cap,   Svo.    $.35    net. 

This  is  a  story  of  a  member  of  England's 
New  Army,  how  he  drove  his  own  car  in  the 
service  of  King  and  Country,  got  a  commis- 
sion, set  off  for  the  front,  and  what  happened 
to  prevent  his  getting  there. 

Hugh:  Memoirs  of  a  Brother 

By    Arthur  Christopher  Benson.      Illustrated. 

$1.75  net. 

"The  charm  of  the  personality  of  the  young- 
est brother  (Mgr.  Robert  H.  Benson)  is  ad- 
mirably reflected  in  the  charm  of  the  literary 
style  of  the  eldest." — Boston    Transcript. 


Longmans,  Green,  &  Co. 

Fourth  Avenue  and  30th  St.,  New  York 


THE  COMPLETE  POEMS 

of 

Mary  A.    Lathbury 

Chautauqua's  Poet  Laureate 

Containing  all  of  her  Lyrics  and  Hymns 
and  also 

Portraits  of  the  Author 

The   introduction   is  written  by  Bishop   John 

H.  Vincent,  and  the  foreword  by   Dr. 

W.  Garret  Horder  of  England. 

Price  $1.25  Postpaid 

THE  NUNC  LICET  PRESS 

920  Nicollet  Ave.       Minneapolis,  Minn. 


the  book  is  given  up  to  the  functions 
and  methods  of  the  various  elements  of 
the  curriculum,  with  chapters  on  the 
social  aspects  and  reorganization  of 
secondary  education.  Johnston's  book^ 
assumes  from  the  start  that  the  prob- 
lems of  the  high  school  have  become 
specialized  because  of  new  social  con- 
ditions, and  deals  with  the  socializing 
factors  as  paramount.  It  treats  of  the 
high  school  as  a  social,  a  business  en- 
terprise and  as  a  legal  institution;  of 
its  relation  to  the  elementary  schools, 
to  higher  educational  institutions,  and 
to  the  industrial  life  of  the  community. 

An  attack  upon  the  psychological  and 
physiological  basis  for  segregating  the 
adolescent  for  educational  purposes  is 
presented  in  compact  and  convenient 
form  by  Dr.  Irving  King.*  This  should 
be  of  interest  not  only  to  educators  and 
administrators,  but  to  all  who  have  chil- 
dren of  this  critical  age. 

The  organization  of  the  high  school 
as  an  administrative  problem  is  anal- 
yzed in  Dr.  Ballou's  volume^  in  the 
"School  Efficiency  Series."  This  is  an 
elaboration  of  the  material  presented 
in  the  Hanus  report  on  the  schools  of 
New  York  City.  In  the  same  series  ap- 
pears Professor  Davis'  High  School 
Courses  of  Study.* 

In  Dr.  Kemp's  book'  on  methods  for 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  the 
adolescent  hardly  receives  his  due;  he 
is  being  exploited  for  the  widespread  in- 
terest in  his  problems. 

Professor  Parker  of  the  University  of 
Chicago*  discusses  methods  in  terms  of 
the  relation  between  the  child  and  his 
environment.  The  author  aims  to  bring 
about  a  better  type  of  school  product  by 
radically  adapting  all  instruction  to 
contemporary  social  needs;  by  basing 
methods  of  instruction,  so  far  as  possi- 
ble, on  psychological  principles  experi- 
mentally determined;  and  by  applying 
principles  of  scientific  management  to 
the  conduct  of  school  operations. 

One  cannot  avoid  being  imprest  by 
two  outstanding  facts  in  the  present 
educational  ferment:  we  are  moving 
steadily  toward  a  socializing  of  the  re- 
sults of  education,  thru  the  process  of 
individualizing  all  the  methods  em- 
ployed. 

^The  High  School,  by  John  Elbert  Stout.  Bos- 
ton :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  $1.50.  -Principles  of 
Secondary  Education,  edited  by  Paul  Monroe. 
The  Macmillan  Co.  $1.90.  ^The  Modern  High 
School,  edited  by  Charles  Hughes  Johnston. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $1.75.  ^The  High 
School  Age.  by  Irving  King.  Indianapolis: 
Bobbs  Merrill  Co.  $1.  ^High  School  Organiza- 
tion, by  Frank  W.  Ballou.  Yonkers  :  The  World 
Book  Co.  $1.  '^High  School  Courses  of  Stiidy, 
by  Calvin  O.  Davis.  Yonkers :  The  World  Book 
Co.  $1.  'Methods  for  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Schools,  by  E.  L.  Kemp.  Philadelphia :  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co.  $1.25.  ^Methods  of  Teaching  in 
High  Schools,  by  Samuel  Chester  Parker.  Bos- 
ton :   Ginn  &  Co.  $1.50. 

LOCAL  COLOR 

It  is  an  illusive  pigment — this  local 
color — and  many  are  the  authors  who 
grope  for  it.  Mrs.  Chetwood  Smith  saw 
the  possibilities  in  a  quaint  spot  on  the 
Maine  coast  and  staged  her  little  ro- 
mances there.  But  her  delight  in  mere 
wordiness  as  an  end  in  itself  kills  the 
real  atmosphere  of  Cranberry  Cove 
and  her  conventional  eyes  miss  its  sim- 
ple romance. 

Spinners  of  French-Canadian  yams, 


tr"^    ON    GUARD 


32f  South  La  Sattf  Street 

CHICAGO 


M.  S.  A.  Book 

FREE 

To    Automobile    Owners 

Write  your  name,  address  and  name  of 
your  car  on  the  coupon  and  mail  today 
for  a  copy  of  the  Official  Book  of  the 
Motorists  Security  Alliance. 

Join  hands  with  the  big  national  organization 
whose  protection  and  service  is  bettering  condi- 
tions for  automobile  owners  everj-where.  Learn 
how  the  Little  Red  Bull-Dog  and  protection 
plate  of  the  M.  S.  A.  on  your  car  will  benefit 
you — how  it  protects  you  from  theft,  extortion 
and  fraud — how  it  comes  to  your  aid  in  emer- 
gencies— how  it  works  for  your  interests  in  push- 
ing the  good  work  for  good  roads,  fair  legis- 
lation, etc. 

MOTORISTS 

Security  Alliance 

The  National  Orsanization  of  Aatomobile  Owners 
for  Protection,   Saving,   Legal  Aid   and  losarance 

looks  after  the  motor  owner's  interests  in  a 
multitude  of  ways — keeps  you  out  of  legal  dif- 
ficulties— frees  you  from  the  extortion  of  sup- 
plymen,  garages  and  hotels — aids  you  in  all 
emergencies. 

Big  Savings  on  Supplies ! 

Anything  and  everything,  from  spark  plugs 
to  bodies,  supplied  at  a  substantial  saving  in 
quick  time  through  our  Purchasing  Department 
for  members  exclusively. 

^^OCAL  AGENTS  WANTED 

.  \   We  have  a  very  attractive  propo- 

\     -^-N   sition  for  men  qualified  to  repre- 
•^     \     .^Q^     sent  the  M.  S.  A.  If  interested 
a9s,  \    ^^!^  ^  osk  for  details. 
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"We'll  just  put  him  on  Sanatogen' 

What  a  happy  thought  prompted  that  decision!  He  wasn't  histoid  self" 
at  all — and  try  to  mask  it  as  he  might,  his  face  showed  only  too  well  how 
poorly  he  felt.  And  so  when  a  friend — with  conviction  born  of  experience 
— spoke  of  Sanatogen,  they  "put  him  on  Sanatogen." 

Sanatogen — combining  the  tissue-building  properties  of  a  FOOD  with  the 
invigorating  qualities  of  a  TONIC — rejuvenated  his  appetite,  improved  his 
digestion,  brought  rest  to  his  nerves,  made  good  the  over-drafts  upon  his 
energies — and  little  by  little  brought  back  that  old-time  vigor  and  sprightliness 
and  joy  in  living. 

Perhaps  you  have  not  yet  had  this 
happy  thought  —  perhaps  you  haven't 
yet    'put  him  on  Sanatogen." 

Then  simply  let  us  tell  you 

this:     Over    21,000  physicians 

have  testified  in  writing  to  the 
value  of  Sanatop;en  after  having  ob- 
served its  effects  in  daily  practice.  So, 
too,  have  hundreds  of  famous  men  and 
women  whose  very  names  must  be 
convincing — people  who  know  from 
personal  experience  the  restorative 
help  that  Sanatogen  gives.  It  is  a 
verdict  that  cannot  be  mistaken. 

When  will  you  give  Sanatogen 
the  opportunity  to  help  him,  or  her, 
or  you? 

Col.  Henry  Watterson,  the  famouseditor,  wriees: 
"I  feel  I  owe  it  to  truth  to  state  mat  I  have 
made  a  thorough  trial  of  Sanatogen  and  that  1 
have  found  it  tnost  efficacious  and  beneficent. 
1  donot  think  I  could  have  recovered  my  vitality, 
as  I  have  done,  without  this  Sanatogen  operat- 
ing equally  upon  the  digestive  organs  and 
nerve  centers." 

Sanatogen  is  sold  by  good  druggists 
everywhere  in  sizes  from  $1.00  up 

Grand  Prize,  International  Congress  of 
Medicine,  Loudon.  1913 


Se 

/< 


AN  AT  O  GEN. 

ENDORSED    BY    OVER    21,000   PHYSICIANS    1 


enc 


or  Elbert  Hubbard's  new  book — "Health  in  the  Making."     Written  in   his  attractive 
manner   and   filled    with    his   shrewd    philosophy,  together  with  capital   advice  on  Sanatogen, 
health   and   contentment.      It    is    FREE.     Tear   this  off  as    a    reminder   to   address 
THE  BAUER  CHEMICAL  CO.  26-R   Irving  Place,  New  York 


Here  Is  the  Camp  for  Your  Boy 

where  he  can  spend  his  summer  in  real  boy  fashion  ;  where  he  has  every  facility  and 
the  right  men  to  teach  him  how  to  manage  a  canoe,  play  ball,  swing  a  tennis 
racket  and  make  things  with  tools.  When  your  boy  returns  from  a  summer  or 
part  of  a  suinmer  at  CAMP  YUKON,  you  will  be  astonished  and  pleased  to  see 
how  he  has  improved  in  health,  physique,  stamina,  and  all-round  manhood.  No  more 
beautiful  location  for  a  camp  could  be  imagined  than  on  Lake  Cobbosseecontee  in 
the  magnificent  hard  wood  grove,  sixty  miles  from  Portland,  Maine.  A  readable  booklet, 
full  of  pictures,  will  tell  you  all  about  CAMP  YUKON.  Write  personally  to 
Frank  D.  Smith,  Director,  203  West  102nd  Street,  New  York,  and  you  will  receive 
by  return  mail  something  that   will  be  to  your  advantage  and  that  of  your  boy. 


however,  rarely  fail  of  atmosphere,  per- 
haps because  if  they  wrould  write  at  all 
they  must  know  whereof  they  speak. 
J.  F.  le  Rossignol  found  a  splendid 
young'  habitant,  Jeayi  Baptiste,  about 
whom  to  center  his  story,  but  his  book 
is  uneven,  as  the  he  were  in  haste  to  be 
done,  good  where  his  story  gripped  him 
and  poor  where  he  gripped  his  story. 

But  Zenas  Henry  and  Local  Color 
walk  arm  in  arm  from  start  to  finish 
of  Sara  Ware  Bassett's  delightful  story 
of  Cape  Cod.  Zenas  Henry  and  his  house 
were  queerest  of  the  queer.  Then  Abbie 
took  the  helm  into  her  capable  hands 
and  both  owner  and  house  changed  a 
bit,  but  so  did  Abbie  and  so  did  the 
three  "washed-up"  captains.  The  book 
is  a  treat — breezy  and  humorous  with 
the  kindliness  that  laughs  with,  but 
never  at,  folk. 

Cranberry  Cove  Stories,  by  Mary  Chapin 
Smith.  Boston:  Richard  G.  Badger.  $1.  Jean 
BaptiKte,  by  J.  F.  le  Rossignol.  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.  .$1.50.  Zenas  Henry,  by  Sara  Ware  Bas- 
sett.  George  H.   Doran   Co.  $1.25. 

WORK  IN  THE  WOODS 

The  wholesome  spirit  of  out-door  life 
pervades  The  Lo</  of  a  Timber  Cnii.^er,  a 
real  record  of  the  work  of  a  United  States 
forester  in  the  mountains  of  southern  New 
Mexico.  William  Piukney  Lawson  has  given 
us  the  mtiniate.  interesting  details  of  the 
forester's  life  as  well  as  the  big,  underlying 
purposes  of  his  work,  and  he  compels  the 
reader's  interest  by  keen  humor,  clear-cut 
descriptions  and   breezy   narrative. 

DufReld.   $1.50. 

CORINTHIANS 

A  new  volume  in  The  International  Crit- 
ical Commentary  emphasizes  the  excellent 
quality  of  this  great  cooperative  work.  Pro 
fessor  Alfred  Plummer  of  Durham  gives  aii 
admirable  treatment  of  Second  Corinthians. 
He  regards  the  fragment  in  Chapter  VI  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  epistle,  but  favors 
the  hypothesis  of  a  different  letter  covering 
the  last  four  chapters. 

Scribner.   $3. 

CLUES  FOR  FOREIGN  SALESMEN 

The  needs,  resources  and  the  national 
traits  and  characteristics  of  each  one  of 
the  South  American  republics  as  a  foreign 
salesman  must  know  them  make  up  SeUing 
Latin  America,  which  W.  E.  Aughinbaugh 
has  compiled  from  his  eighteen  years'  ex- 
perience. There  is  much  useful  informa- 
tion also  on  packing,  finances,  credits, 
etc.,  essential  in  foreign  trade.  In  view  of 
the  centering  of  commercial  interest  in  the 
southern  continent  the  volume  is  particu- 
larly timely. 

Small,   Maynard.   $2. 

THE  AWAKENING   ORIENT 

How  the  Far  East,  following  its  opening 
to  the  European,  has  reacted  to  the  stimuli 
of  Western  civilization  is  the  subject  which 
O.  Lowes  Dickinson  has  developed  in  his 
Essai/  on  the  Civilizations  of  India,  China 
and  Japan,  submitted  as  his  report  to  the 
Albert  Kahn  Traveling  Fellowship  trus- 
tees. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  so  fascinating 
a  sketch  will  be  later  expanded  and  some 
of  Mr.  Dickinson's  more  striking  deduc- 
tions, slender  as  they  now  stand,  set  out  nt 
greater  length. 

Doubleday,   Page.   60   cents. 

THE  LOWLANDERS 

From  the  day  when  Csesar's  legions 
fnced  the  savage  charge  of  the  Nervii  across 
the  Sambre  to  the  flight  of  Albert's  army 
from  shattered  Antwerp  the  lowland  coun- 
tries'have  been  the  scene  of  reckless  brav- 
ery, of  most  stubborn  sacrifice  for  liberty. 
Charles  IMorris  in  Famovs  Dai/s  and  Deeds 
in  Holland  and  Belgium  tells  in  spirited, 
straightforward  fashion  of  the  lives  and 
deaths  of  heroes  in  the  land  of  dykes — a 
narrative  that  is  full  of  inspiration  for 
young  and  old.  European  and  American. 

Lippincott.   $1.25. 
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PEBBLES 

The  man  who  can  size  up  the  other  fel- 
low is  clever — the  man  who  can  size  himself 
up  right  is  enlightened. — Puck. 

Young  Writer — "What  magazine  will  give 
me   the  highest  position   quickest? 

Literary  Friend — A  powder  magazine, 
if  you  send  in  a  fiery  article. — The  Ingle- 
side. 

"The  woman  threw  herself  into  the 
liver."  read  the  teacher.  "Her  hu.«band 
rushed  to  the  bank.  Now  tell  me  why  her 
husband  rushed  to  the  bank?" 

"To  get  the  insurance  money  1"  yelled 
the  class. — The  Ingleside. 

ESPRIT  \t:rsus  kultub 
Herr    Hammerschlegel    (winding   up    the 
argument) — I  think  you  iss  a  stupid  fool! 
Monsieur — And  I  sink  you  a  polite  gen- 
tleman :    but   possible,   is   it,   we  both   mis- 
taken.— Life. 

Suffraget — What  is  a  party  without 
women  ? 

Mere   Man    (flippantly) — A    stag    party. 

Suffraget — Exactly.  And  what,  sir.  would 
this  nation  be  without  women  but  stag- 
nation?— The  Ingleside. 

No  player  shall  pass  the  puck  forward 
to  any  one  of  his  teammates  who  is  at  the 
time  of  passing  in  advance  of  himself.^ 
New  Haven  Arena  Program. 

Nor  shall  the  player  at  any  time  be  more 
than    two    yards    behind    himself. — Record. 

Two  men  were  seated  in  a  small  cafe. 
Eating  limburger  cheese  and  tripe : 
And  one  of  them  was  heard  to  say. 
As  he  filled  his  corncob  pipe, 
"My  little  doggie  left  me, 
T-eft  me.  sad  to  stay, 

Old  Schmidt,  the  butcher,  caught  him  yes- 
terday." 
Chorus : 

I   didn't  raise  my  dog  to  be  a  wiener. 
I  brought  him  up  to  be  my  little  pet : 
You  never  saw  a  puppy  any  cleaner. 
Oh.  how  I  wish  that  he  were  living  yet. 
I'd  rather  see  him  run  around  before  me. 
Than  have  him  served  to  me  within  a  bun ; 
But  pup  no  more  can  run, 
They  got  him  with  a  gun. 
I  didn't  raise  my  dog  to  be  a  wiener. 

—Penn    Staie    Froth. 

Mrs.  Atkins,  dissatisfied  with  the  number 
of  times  one  man  came  to  see  her  cook, 
spoke  to  her  about  it.  "When  I  engaged 
you,  Martha."  she  said,  "you  told  me  you 
had  no  man  friends.  Now  whenever  I  come 
into  the  kitchen  I  find  the  same  man  here." 

"Bress  you,'  ma'am.  '  smiled  Martha,  "dat 
niggah  ain't  no  fren'  ob  mine." 

"No  friend?  Then  who  is  he?" 

"He's  ma  husban'." — Ladies  Home  Jour- 
nal. 

COMMENCEMENT    CULLINGS 

"Therefore,  classmates,  let  us  aim  high  : 
let  us  strive  to  be  upright  and  true  to  our 
training." 

"You  young  men  are  just  embarking  on 
the  sea  of  life." 

"Huh.  it  seems  to  me  our  Willie  looks 
about  as  bright  as  any  of  'em." 

"As  you  bid  farewell  to  these  ivy-covered 
towers,  whence  so  many  have  gone  forth, 
let  honesty  and  industry  be  your  watch- 
woi'ds." 

"Professor,  that  was  a  wonderful  talk 
you  gave  them." 

"Miss  Gabby — Nellie  ! — I  don't  know 
1k)w   to  say  good-by,   I — " 

■"Now,  brothers,  we  all  should  hav<> 
enough  frat  spirit  to  write  to  each  other  in 
the   summer." 

"You  want  to  go  to  Europe?  You'll  go 
to  work  in  the  store  next  week,  young  man, 
or  get  out  for  good.  I've  paid  your  bills 
long  enough." 

"Are  you  coming  back  to  this  dub  place? 
I'm  not;  I'm  going  to  a  live  college  next 
year." 

"No,  I  didn't  get  that  job,  but  I  expect 
to  hear  from  them  any  time :  they  said 
they'd  keep  my  name  on  file."^PMcfc. 


^ 


7, 
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"Oh,  the  wind  blows  cool. 
And  the  wind  blows  free. 
And  it  brings  a  message  of  comfort  to  me. 

'  I  'HE  cooLing  breeze  that  springs  from  foam- 
■*•  flecked«waves  is  simply  ordinary  air  in  mo- 
tion. You  can  enjoy  the  mvigorating  comfort, 
the  exhilaration  of  moving  air  wherever  you 
are,  in  home  or  office,  from  the  silent  wings  of 

'^^       G-E  ELECTRIC  FAN 

Automatically  swinging  from  side  to  side 
its  air  flow  is  distributed  to  cool  the  whole 
room.  The  smooth-running  mechanism  of 
the  G-E  Fan  is  the  result  of  over  20  years' 
experience.  The  high  quality  of  the  mate- 
rials used,  the  exacting  care  exercised  in 
manufacturing  and  the  perfect  balance  assure 
you  a  long  lifetime   of  service. 

TWO  TO  THREE  HOURS  FOR 
ONE  CENT  is  the  trifling  cost  of  operat- 
ing a  G-E  Electric  Fan. 

Regularly  frirnished  in  black,  or  your  choice 
of  over  50  special  finishes  to  harmonize  with 
room  decorations. 

Look  for  the  G-E  Trade  Mark  on  the 
face  —  it  is  your  guarantee  of  excellence. 
At  your  nearest  dealer's  or  local  electric 
lighting  company. 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

General  Offices:   Schenectady,  New  York 


Nffl 


^o^ 


^^'^ 


HUDSON  RIVER  DAY  LINE 

The  Most  Charming  Inland  Water  Trip  on  the  American  Continent 
PALATIAL     STEEL     STEAMERS 


"  Washington  Irving  " 
"Hendrick  Hudson" 


Albany" 


Robert  Fulton  " 
Mary   Powell" 


Leave  New  York,   Desbrosses  Street.  .8.40  A.  M.     Leave  W.   129th  Street 9.20  A.  M. 

Leave  New   York.   W.   42d  Street 9.00  A.M.     Smith    Bound,    L<>ave    Albany 8.30  A.M. 

Service  closes  from  New  Yoik.    Nov.   1;   from  Albany,    Nov.    2. 

ALL   SERVICE    DAILY    EXCEPT   SUNDAY. 

Landings — -Yonkers,   West   Point,    Ncwburgh,    I'oughkeepsie,  Kingston  Point,  Catsklll  and  Hudson. 

The  Attractive  Route  for  Pleasure  Travel  to  or  from  the 
CATSKILL  MOUNTAINS.  SARATOGA  and  the  NORTH.  NIAGARA  FALLS  and  the  WEST 
TICKETS    VIA    •■D.4.Y    LINE"    ON   SALE   AT   ALL  OEFICES. 
See  Time  Tables  for  Ideal  One   Day   ;ind  One-Half  Day  Outings  from  New  York. 
Tickets  reading  via  New   York   Central  or  Wi'st    Shore    Railroads,    between    New   York   and    Al- 
bany are  accepted  on  the  Dav  Lino  .'^teame^s  without   extra   charge. 
SEND    i    CENTS    FOR    SUMMER    LITERATURE.      . 
F.    B.    HIBBARD.    GEN.   PASS,    AGENT.  DESBROSSES  STREET  PEER,   NEW  YORK  CITT 

ANNOCNCEMENT — "Marv  Powell"  or  ".\lbany"  (Kingston  boat)  service  opens  June  1,  leaving 
Desbrosses  Street  1.45  P.  M. :  W.  42d  Street,  2.00  P.  M.;  W.  129th  Street.  2.20  P.  M.  On  June 
19  the  Day  Line  Steamer  "Robert  Fulton"  will  resume  the  Special  Service  to  Poughkeepsie 
and  return,  leaving  New  York  landings  one  hour  later  than  the  regular  morning  boat;  making 
a  triple  service  to  Poughkeepsie  and  Intermediate  landings.     See  Time  Tables. 
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SCHOOLS    AND     COLLEGES 


IOWA 


A  College  with  Ideals 

By 

Edward  A.  Steiner 


Professor  Steiner's  big  books  are  known 
the  world  over,  but  he  never  wrote  a 
more  charming  work  than  this  casual  little 
booklet  describing  the  college  in  whicli, 
as  he  says,   he   has   "invested   his   life." 

May  we  send  you  at  our  own  expense 
"A  College  With  Ideals"  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  our  offer  of  Grinnell  College  An- 
nuity Bonds — a  life  investment  and  death- 
less gift  to  Christian  education? 

Please  write  promptly.  Address  The 
Office   of   The    Secretary. 

Grinnell  College 

Grinnell,  Iowa 


DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 


District  of  Columbia,  Washington. 

Chevy  Chase  Seminary  ^vathr^.^^n-s^^l's" 

beautiful  suburb.  Preparatory  and  finishing  courses.  Strong  depart- 
ments oi  Music,  Art  and  Oomestic  Science.  Campus  of  eleven 
acres  and  provision  for  all  outdoor  sports.  Artesian  water.  Ca'a- 
logue  on  request.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  N.  Barker,  Principals. 

ILLINOIS 

"HOME-MAKING.    THE    NEW    PROFESSION" 

Is  a  100-paje  illustr.ited  hand-book;  it's  free.  Cookery,  diet, 
health,  children ;  home-study  Dojufstic  Scztnce  courses.  For 
home-making  and  well-paid  positions. 

American  School  of  Home  Economics,  529  West  69di  SL.  Chicago,  III. 


MISSOURI 


Miss  Compton's  School  for 
Children  of  Retarded  Mentality 

Founded  1901.  Ten  pupils  with  teacher  for  every  two.  $800  and 
upwards.     3809  Flad  Avenue,  Saint  Liouis,  Mo. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

WALNUT  HILL  SCHOOL 

24  Highland  Street,  Natick,  Mass. 

A  College  Preparatory  School  for  Girls.  Seventeen  miles  from 
Boston.  Forty  Acres.  Athletic  Fields.  Five  Buildings.  Gymnasium. 

Miss  Conant»  Miss  Bigelow.  Principals. 

Williston  Seminary  for  Boys  ronaiity°^s,Xd 

and  directed.       All  the  advantages  of  a  high-priced  school  for 
moderate  terms.     Scientific  and  preparatory  departments.     5  build- 
ings. Gymnasium,  6-acre  athletic  field.      Write  for  booklet  or  cata- 
log.    Joseph  H.  Sawyer.  L.H.D.,  Principal. 
Massachusetts,  Easthampton. 

Miss  Faulkner's  House  o!  Education 

For  the  Training  of  Gentlewomen,  from 
Eight  to  Eighteen.  Prepares  for  any  College. 

DEDHAM.  Mass. 

Miss  Churches  School  for  Girls 

General,  College  Preparatory. 

Advanced  work  for  older  girls. 

Schoolhouse,  6  Gloucester  St.  ?  _     ^         ,, 
Residence,  401  Beacon  Street  \  Boston,  Mass. 

De   IVIepitte   Sctiool 

Prepares  young  men  for  college.  The  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  and  West  Point.     Boys  with  a  purpose  succeed  here. 

EDWIN  De  MERITTE,  A.B.,  Prin. 
815  Boylston  Street  Boston,  Mass. 

Massachusetts,  Franklin. 

Uedn  i\LdUeiny  women  find  here  a  home- 
like atmosphere,  thorough  and  efficient  training 
in  every  department  of  a  broad  culture,  a  loyal 
and  helpful  school  spirit.  Liberal  endowment 
permits  liberal  terms, $300-$350  per  year.  Special 
Course  in  Domestic  Science.  For  catalogue  and 
information  address 

Arthur  \V.  Peirce,  Litt.D.,  Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


YEATES   SCHOOL 

Box  504      ::      Lancaster,  Pa. 

Sixty-first  year  opens  September,  1915 

College   Preparatory,    $700.00    per    year. 
No  extras. 

Lower  School  for  young  boys 

110  acres  field  and  stream.     Gymnasium, 
Swimming  Pool. 

A  new  building  ready  for  occupancy  Sep- 
tember  next,   makes    possible  fifteen  addi- 
tional pupils.    Application  for  reservations 
should  be  made  now. 
Correspoodence  and  fallest  investization  invited 


Franklin  and  Marshall  Academy 

Lancaster,  Pa.  Founded  1787.  Prepares  boys  for  leading  cnl- 
leges  and  technical  schools — aNo  well-ordered  AcatleniJc  Courses. 
Beautifid  elevated  grounds.  Commodiousbuildings— modern  equip- 
ment. Good  library,  (iyninasium.  Athletics  of  alt  kinds.  Terms 
moderate.    Personalinspection invited.   Catalog.    Address  Box  413. 


Main 
Building 


Thaddeos  G.  Helm.  AH.,  and 
Edwin  M.  Hartmao, 
A.M..    Prins. 


FOR    GIRLS. 
Birmingrham.  Pa. 


The  Birmingham  School,  Inc. 

An  excellent  school  offering  either  Academic  or  College  Prepara- 
tory Courses.  Beautiful  and  healthful  location  in  the  mountains. 
On  Main  Line  P.  R.  R.  Gymnasium.  Physical  training.  For 
catalogue  address 

A.  R.  CRIER.  President.  Box  117.  Birminsham.  Pa. 

Kiskiminetas  Springs  School  for  Boys 

Indorsed  by  every  American  University.  Individual  plan  of 
work  for  each  boy.  College  preparatory  course  and  a  good  train- 
ing for  business  life.  Special  course  in  agriculture.  Scientific 
physical  care.  Pure  water,  good  food.  200  acre  farm.  A  school 
of  character.  28th  year  opens  Sept.  2lst.  Write  for  catalogue 
No.  11. 


Kiskiminetas  Springs  School, 


Saltsburg,  Pa. 


Mercersburg  Academy 

AIM  OF  THE  SCHOOL— A  thorough  physical,  mental  and 

moral  training  for  college  entrance  or  business. 

SPIRIT  OF  SCHOOL— A  manly  tone  of  self-reliance  under 

Christian  masters  irom  the  great  universities.     Personal  attention 

given  to  each  boy. 

LOCATION — Inthecountry,  on  the  western  slope  of  the  famous 

Cumberland  Valley,  one  oi  the  most  beautiful  and  healthful  spots 

of  America. 

EQUIPMENT— Modern    and  complete.       New    Gymnasium. 

\Vrite  for  catalogue.     Address  Box  136. 

William  Mann  Irvine,  LL.D.,  Ueadmaeter,  Mercersburg, Pa. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Woodland  Road 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 

Forty-Seventh  Year 

Delightful  location  overlooking  the  city.  Col- 
legiate and  special  courses.  Degrees  given.  Ex- 
ceptional advantages  in  Social  Service,  Music 
and   Expression.      Athletics. 

JOHN  CAREY  ACHESON.  LL.D..  President 


A    Sanitorium-School    for   Study,    Treatment 

and   Education   of   Cfiildren   Requiring 

Special  Attention. 

E.  BOSWORTH  McCREADY,  M.D.,  Director 

City  Office,  909  Keenan  Bldg.       PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

By  appointment  only 


NEW  JERSEY 


N  A         J  A  home  school;  50  boys.      Semi- 

e'WtOn  -rVCaaemy  military,  so  miles  from  N.  Y. 
Primary  to  college  preparatory  or  business.  One  teacher  to  six 
boys,  insuring  individual  attention.  Strong  junior  courses.  54th 
year.  High  elevation.  Gymnasium.  Horses  and  ponies.  All 
sports. 

Philips.  Wilson.  A.  M..  Prin.,  Box  L,  Newton.  N.  J. 


EFFICIENCY 
QUESTION  BOX 

CONDUCTED  BY 

EDWARD    EARLE    PURINTON 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE 
INDEPENDENT     EFFICIENCY      SERVICE 


Questions  on  health,  work,  business, 
home  and  everyday  life  will  be  answered 
by  Mr.  Purinton,  in  so  far  as  may  be 
possible,  thru  the  Question  Box  or  by 
personal  letter.  Please  confine  questions 
to  one  sheet.  When  books,  institutions, 
manufactures,  and  other  aids  to  effi- 
ciency are  mentioned,  they  are  not  nec- 
essarily endorsed.  The  Service,  being  a 
clearing-house  of  information,  assumes 
no  responsibility  for  others. 

93.  Mr.  T.  A.,  Mas.sachusetts.  "A  youth  of 
eighteen,  having  pronounced  musical  ability, 
wishes  to  become  a  professional  musician.  His 
father,  a  successful  business  man,  has  long  de- 
termined that  the  son  shall  follow  his  own  career 
and  later  succeed  to  the  business.  How  shall  this 
conflict  of  wills  and  desires  be  settled?  I  believe 
such  a  problem  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
American  families." 

First,  the  father  should  realize  that  a 
.son's  career  is  not  a  father's  personal  chat- 
tel, to  be  labeled  and  checked  and  dis- 
patched, to  order,  like  a  piece  of  baggage. 
It  is  a  law  of  heredity  that  the  most  bril- 
liant children  are  often  the  opposites  of 
one  or  both  parents ;  and  to  choose  a  boy's 
work  arbitrarily  would  be  like  forcing  a 
lion  to  live  in  a  dove's  nest,  or  a  dove  in 
a  lion's  lair.  Something  will  break. 

But,  .secondly,  the  young  man  should 
make  an  honest  effort  to  comply  with  his 
father's  wishes,  before  deciding  to  follow 
his  o^'n  sweet  will.  The  father's  experience 
of  the  world  should  be  a  fairly  safe  guide 
as  to  what  the  son  should  not  do.  Is  the 
boy  a  real  musical  genius?  Probably  not. 
Find  out — and  act  accordingly.  Have  his 
abilities  tested  by  great  teachers  or  per- 
formers in  Boston  or  New  York  ;  they  will 
probably  furnish  a  cruel  but  kind  veto  on 
the  young  man's  visionary  career.  Then  he 
could  learn  music  for  his  pastime  and  the 
pleasure  of  his  friends,  but  adopt  a  line  of 
work  related  to  his  .father's  business,  and 
thus  open  the  way  for  any  future  consoli- 
dation, as  he  progressed. 


94.  A  DeWitt  Clinton  Student,  New  York  City. 
"Kindly  tell  me  how  I  can  apply  myself  to  a 
systematic  cultivation  of  tolerance.  I  am  sixteen 
years  old.  Minor  things  excite  me  greatly,  and 
this  seems  bad  for  my  health  and  efficiency." 

You  are  to  be  congratulated  on  your  hu- 
mility and  power  of  self-analysis,  at  your 
age.  You  are  probably  high-strung  and  in- 
tense, with  nerves  that  will  make  you  a 
dynamo  of  energy  and  influence,  when  you 
have  learned  to  control  them.  Do  not  try 
to  feel  less — try  to  think  more,  and  you 
will  find  how  unimportant  most  things  in 
life  really  are. 

Intolerance  is  but  ignorance,  soured  on 
itself.  Read  philosophers  like  Emerson, 
Plato,  Confucius,  Epictetus,  Marcus  Aure- 
lius,  and  learn  how  the  wisest  men  schooled 
themselves  to  be  calm  under  all  circum- 
stances. Look  thru  the  Psalms  and  memo- 
rize a  few  of  those  that  especially  breathe 
faith,  contentment  and  poise.  Study  the 
life  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  learn  how  he 
applied  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
different  human  virtues.  Go  to  the  broad- 
est-minded man  you  know  and  ask  him  how 
he  became  so.  When  trivial  things  hap- 
pen, say  to  yourself  "nothing  really  mat- 
ters but  doing  my  best,  and  nothing  shall 
disturb  my  peace  of  mind."  Be  in  the  open 
air  all  you  can ;  exercize  in  a  gymnasium 
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if  possible;  form  the  habit  of  breathing 
slowly  and  deeply  at  all  times ;  get  nine 
hours  of  sleep  ;  make  yourself  eat  and  talk 
and  move  slowly ;  believe  in  the  good  which 
lies  at  the  heart  of  everybody  and  every- 
thing; and  finally,  be  patient  with  your 
own  impatience.  Tolerance  is  the  ripe  fruit 
of  experience ;  too  much  of  it  in  youth  is 
premature  and  abnormal. 


95.  Prof.  E.  J.  C,  Texas.  "Has  a  cure  ever 
been  found  for  waywardness  in  a  boy  who  seems 
incorrigible,  failing  to  respond  to  the  best  ef- 
forts of  parents  and  teachers?  If  so,  where  can 
I  obtain  particulars  ?" 

When  your  "wayward"  boy  is  cured,  he 
will  probably  become  a  leader  in  his  family, 
school  and  community.  A  wayward  boy  is 
that  rare  individual — a  human  being  with 
a  will  of  his  own  ;  it  is  merely  turned  in 
the  wrong  direction.  Ask  Judge  Ben  B. 
Lindsey,  care  Juvenile  Court,  Denver  Colo- 
rado, for  his  opinion  as  to  the  method, 
book  or  institution  Ifkely  to  solve  your 
problem. 


96.  Mr.  A.  H.  B.,  Ohio.  "A  young  friend  of 
mine  who  has  a  great  desire  for  traveling  has 
already  traveled  over  four  continents  during  the 
past  eight  years  ;  altho  having  a  good  position, 
he  ynt  feels  unhappy,  restless  and  discontented. 
What   is  the  cause,  and  ihe  means  of  rehef  ?" 

Travel  is  a  diversion — not  a  life  work. 
The  very  habit  of  being  constantly  on  the 
go  tends  to  produce  a  feeling  of  restlessness. 
Moreover,  the  lack  of  a  permanent  home 
and  place  of  business,  which  the  profes- 
sional traveler  is  forced  to  undergo,  does 
not  fit  in  with  our  present  stage  of  devel- 
opment. When  we  were  nomads,  we  were 
rudiments. 

What  your  friend  needs  is  to  travel  not 
over  the  world,  but  into  himself.  It  is  a 
matter  of  common  observation  that  those 
who  have  a  mania  for  travel  do  not  know 
the  meaning  of  self-resource.  The  real  mis- 
sion of  travel  is  to  develop  those  percep- 
tions and  faculties  which  otherwise  would 
remain  dormant.  Self-analysis  and  self- 
improvement  wisely  conducted  will  take  the 
place  of  travel. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  to  tell  the  cause 
of  anything  without  knowing  all  the  condi- 
tions. The  unhappiness  of  your  friend  might 
be  traced  to  one  of  a  hundred  causes  in  the 
physical,  mental,  emotional  or  spiritual 
realms — entirely  apart  from  the  element  of 
travel.  We  would  suggest  a  personal  con- 
sultation with  an  experienced,  broad,  sym- 
pathetic psychologist. 


97.  Mrs.  D.  P.,  New  York  City.  "I  am  a 
widow  in  low  financial  circumstances.  Thru  no 
fault  of  mine  but  the  dishonesty  of  a  person 
whom  I  trusted,  I  have  lost  a  sum  of  money 
that  represented  hard  work  foi;  years.  Can  I 
hope  to  recover  this,  without  having  to  pay  an 
expensive  lawyer?  Your  answer  will  oblige  a 
friend  also,  who  has  met  with  a  similar  loss." 

Apply  to  the  Legal  Aid  Society,  289 
Broadway.  New  York.  Avoid  cheap  lawyers, 
particularly  those  who  advertise.  Many 
New  York  attorneys  who  would  take  a 
small  case  like  yours  would  be  small  enough 
to  take  what  was  left  of  the  proceeds. 


98.  Mr.  S.  F.,  Chicago.  "Is  advertisement  writ- 
ing a  paying  profession  ?  Several  schools,  adver- 
tising a  course  of  instruction,  give  the  impres- 
sion that  their  graduates  easily  earn  $100  a 
week.  I  have  a  steady  position  at  low  wages,  and 
would  give  it  up  if  I  were  sure  of  making  even 
a  third  of  .$100  a  week,  when  graduated  from 
the  advertising  school." 

Dear  man,  hold  on  to  that  position,  heed 
not  the  wiles  of  any  rainbow-specialist  with 
a  $100  salary  wafted  before  you  on  a  cloud 
of  superheated  atmosphere.  If  he  would 
offer  you  a  job  writing  "ads"  for  schools 
that  teach  ad-writing,  we  surmise  that  you 
could  make  this  fat,  fictitious  wage.  But 
not  otherwise,  in  many  years.  Advertising 
writers  and  managers  of  great  manufactur- 
ing concerns  and  department  stores  have 
reached  a  salary  of  $15,000  a  year.  But 
where  one  man  receives  this,  a  hundred 
make   not    a   fifth    of   it,    and    a    thousand 


SCHOOLS    AND    COLLEGES 


(CONTINUED) 


Summer  School  Is  Your  Opportunity 

Success  in  modern  business  requires  vocational  trainings 
as  truly  as  in  any   other   calling.      EASTMAN  trains  for  Ti*   milllv 
business,  and  obtains  employment  for  students  who  can  be  *"   LJtUUJ 
recommended  as  to  character  and  capability.  _        . 

Complete    your    education   this  summer  by  preparing   at    oUSlIlCSS 
EASTMAN  for  a  srood  position  in  business  or  the  Civil  Service. 
Increase  your  earnitig  power.     Write  to-day  for  prospectus. 
CLEMENT  C.  GAINES,  M.  A.,  LL.D^  Box  637,  Poughkeepsie.  New  York. 


COLGATE  UNIVERSITY 

HAMILTON,  NEW  YORK 
ELMER  BURRITT  BRYAN.  LL.D..  President 

Standards  High,     Expenses  Moderate 
Ninety-Seventh  year  opens  September  23,  1915 

For  information,  apply  to 
MELBOURNE  S.  READ,  Vice-President 

The  Hoi  brook  School  for  Boys 

Ossining-on-Hodson,  New  York.  "A  school  that  is 
better  than  the  catalogue."  500-lt.  elevation,  command- 
in^;  a  40-mile  view  of  the  Hudson.  ?0  miles  irom  New  York. 
Complete  equipment.  All  sports.  College  preparatory.  Charac- 
ter references  required.     Catalogue  on  request.  . 

VIRGINIA 


Randolph-Macon  Woman's 
College 

One  of  the  leading  Colleges  for  Women  in 
the  United  States.  Admission  by  examina- 
tion, or  by  certificate  from  accredited  schools. 
Well  equipped  laboratories  for  Physics,  Chem- 
istry, Biology,  and  Psychology.  A  Library  of 
13,000  vol'jmes.  Modern  residence  halls.  New 
$20,000  Gymnasium,  with  Swimming  Pool. 
Large  Athletic  Fields  and  Tennis  Courts. 
Healthful  climate,  free  from  extreme  tem- 
perature. $250,000  have  recently  been  added 
to  the  endowment  fund.  Expenses  moderate. 
Officers  and  instructors,  58;  students  610, 
from  35    States  and   foreign   countries. 

Address  PRESIDENT  WILLIAM  A.  WEBB 
Lynchburg    Virginia 


les 


Mary  Baldwin  Seminary  ''su^uTon'^vl'. 

Term  begias  Sept.  9th,  1915.  Located  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
of  Virginia.  Unsurpassed  climate.  Modern  appointments. 
Students  the  past  session  from  33  States.  Terms  moderate.  Pupils 
enter  any  time.     Send  for  catalogue. 

Miss  E.  C.  "WEIMAR,  Principal 

Virginia.  Roanoke. 

VIRGINIA  COLLEGE  for  women. 

(JUNIOR)  In  Valley   of  Virginia, 

famed  for  health  and  beauty.  Elective,  Preparatory  and  College 
courses.     Music,  Art.  Expression.     Domestic  Science. 

For  catalogue  apply  to  the  President. 


Virginia.  Manassas.  Box  114. 
Facforn  CnUoiro  C°-ed.  30  m.  from  Wash.,  D.  C,  a 
EidSiern  VyUliege  20tli  Cemury  College.  Fine  new 
bldgs.  Standard  A.  B.  course.  Also  two  vear  degr''e  courses  in 
Lit.,  Ped.,  Dom.  Sci,,  Expres.  and  Bus.  for  high  school  graduates. 
Superior  Music  Conservatory.  Select  academy  for  bo\s  and  girls. 
$275  a  year.     Gym.  and  Athletics.  Dr.  H.  U.  Roof,  Pres. 


WEST   VIRGINIA 


Davis  and  Elkins  College  Ile^^c.oTs'.oXnf: 

our  College-Preparatory  Dept.  By  4  term  system  the  usual  4 
years'  college  course  is  covered  in  3.  Tutorial  system.  Dormitory- 
Residence  limited  to  50  young  men  and  boys  over  15.  Endoiv 
ntent  reditces  cost  to  $225.  Catalog  and  view  book  upon  request. 
West  Virginia,  Elkins. 


TENNESSEE 


ROWI  ANH  HAI I  ^°"^^  school  for  fifty  girls.  Preparatory 
IXUTfLrtill/  Iln.LJj  department  and  advanced  course.  Special 
advantages  oiferf-i  in  Music,  Expression  and  Household  Arts. 
Delightful  surroundings,  mild  climate.  Sleeping  porches.  Beau- 
tiful fifteen  acre  campus  from  which  can  be  seen  liistorical  Lookout 
Mountain.  Riding,  Tennis,  etc. 
Mrs.  E.  M.  ROWLAND,  Principal,  Ooltewah.  Tennessee. 

CALIFORNIA 

CALIFORNIA.  Los  Angeles. 
CALIFORNIA  HOSPITAL 

School  for  Nurses.  Three  years  learning  profession  iinthoxtt  ex- 
pense in  California's  beautiful  city.  Medical.  Surgical.  Maternity. 
Eye  and  Ear  Departments.  IlU:strated  booklet  free.  Write  Med- 
ical Director.  Also  a  Sew  young  men  admitted  to  a  two  years. 
course. 


Pacific  Theological  Seminary 

Open  to  qualified  students  of  both  se.xes  and 
all  denominations.  Location  and  climate  unex- 
celled. Thorough  instruction  and  practical  mod- 
ern training  for  the  ministry.  University  of 
California   courses   and  library   free. 

Opens  August   i6th,   1915.     Address 

C.    S.    NASH,   President.    Berkeley,   California. 

CONNECTICUT 

Ely    Court, 
Greenwich.  Conn. 


The  Ely  School  for  Girls 


A  country  school.     One  hour  from  New  Yoik.     Cer- 
tificates to   Vassar  and  the  New   England  Colleges. 

AGENCIES 

Albany  Teachers'  Agency 

has  good  positions  for  good  teachers  with  good 
records.  Harlan  P.  French,  Pres.;  Vincent  B. 
Fisk,  Sec,  Si   Chapel  St.,  Alban>,   N.    Y. 

Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies 

Boston  New  York  Washington  Chicago 
Denver        Portland        Berkeley        Los  Angeles 

A  U  X  H  O  R  S 

Have  you  manuscript  copy,  not  less  than  25,000 
words,  you  intend  for  BOOK  issue?  We  will 
carefully  read  same,  gratis,  if  forwarded,  with 
view  of  capital  investment  in  manufacture,  ad- 
vertising and   exploiting,   cloth   bindings. 

ROXBURGH  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Inc. 
61  Court  Street,  Boston,  Mciss. 


Wfite  Movinf  Picture  Play 


f  10  to  100  each.  Constant  demand.  Devote  all  or  spare  tin 
Correspondence  course  NOT  REQUIRED.  Details  Fr' 
Atla»  Publishing  Co.     468Atla»  BIdg.    Cincinnati,  o. 


fC^iW^ 


rRITING  THE  PHOTOPLAY  ^^ 

A  practical  course  of  twenty  lessons  in  the 
technique  of  the  p>iotopUxy,  tiugbt  by  .Arthur  Lectla.  Editor, 
Thk  Pbotopi^t  AtrrHoa,      'Zb'^-page  eatalorrue  fret. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Ur.Leeda  Department  I03y  Springfield,  Mass. 


SMALL  FARM    FOR   SALE 

5  acres  of  land,  7-room  bungalow,  barn,  chicken 
house,  on  trolley,  3  miles  from  Bridgeton.  $2250. 
ALBERT  R.  McALLISTER    BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE  OR  TO  LET— "HOLMESLEA," 
named  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  at  South  Wood- 
stock, in  the  beautiful  Conuecticut  hills;  elevation 
600  feet;  20  miles  from  Providence  and  Worcester; 
less  than  2  hours  from  Boston;  4  from  New  York. 
Eight  acres  partly  landscape;  well  appointed  dwell- 
ings; 5  master's  bedrooms:  2  baths;  3  servants' 
bedrooms;  lavatory;  servants'  dining  room;  fur- 
nace; electric  lights;  spring  water:  sleeping  porch; 
stable;  cottage;  fruits;  garden;  golf  course  and 
Woodstock  Lake  within  near  walking  distance. 
For  sale,  $9,000.  Might  be  rented  with  possibility 
of  selling.  E.  B.  FOSTER,  740  Watchung  avenue, 
Plainfield,    New   Jersey. 


CELEBRATE  THE  GLORIOUS  FOURTH  WITH 

Son  of  a  Gun 

Safe  and  Sane  and   Absolutely   Explosion  Proof 

.V  small  red  disc  emitting  from  three  to  five 
hundred  reports,  equivalent  to  a  number  of  pack- 
ages  of   firecrackers. 

Best  sizes   are  packed  as   follows: 

1'™  lirk   box  1  At  $6.00  per  bo;.;  orlg- 

1  gross   in    a    box.   \^^^^    packing;    express- 

■»r  a:  „  „!,„  fage      prepaid      outside 

Medium  size,  »,=        VnA-    Pitv 

2  tross   in   a   box.   J  ^^"^    ^^"^^    ^'t^' 

Assorted  packages  at  $2  and  $4. 

Order  early.      Please  remit  money  order  or 
check  with  order  to 

EDW.  H.  WAGNER.  388  Park  Place.  New  York 
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DIVIDENDS 


American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company 

A  dividend  of  Two  Dollars  per  share 
will  be  paid  on  Thursday.  July  15,   1915. 
to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of 
business  on  Wednesday,  June  30,  1915. 
G.  D.  Milne,  Treasurer. 

AMERICAN   TELEPHONE   AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Four  Per  Cent  Collateral  Trust  Bonds 

Coupons  from  these  bonds,  payable  by  their 
terms  on  July  i,  191 5,  at  the  office  of  the  Treas- 
urer in  New  York,  will  be  paid  by  the  Bankers' 
Trust  Company,    16   Wall   Street. 

G.   D.   MILNE,  Treasurer 


The  Bowery  Savings  Bank 

128   AND   130    BOWERY. 

NEW  YORK,  June  14,  1915. 
A  semi-annual  dividend  at  the  rate  of 
THREE  and  ONE-HALF  Per  Cent, 
per  annum  lias  l)eeu  doflared  and  will 
be  credited  to  depositors  on  all  sums  of 
$5.00  and  upward  and  not  exceeding 
$.{,000  which  shall  have  been  deposited 
at  least  three  months  on  the  first  day 
of  July  next,  and  will  be  payable  on 
and   after  Monday,    July    19,    1915. 

Money  deposited   on  or  before   July    10    will   draw 
interest  from  July  1,  1915. 

HENRY    A.    SOHENCK,    President 
WIHLIAM  E.    KNOX,   Comptroller. 
JOSEPH   O.    LIDDLE,    Secretary. 


INCORPORATED    1827 

The  Brooklyn  Savings  Bank 

PIERREPONT  and  CLINTON  STREETS 
New  Entrance   300  Fulton  St. 

INTEREST  AT  THE  RATE  OF 

^^  Per   Cent.    Per   Annum 

will    be    credited    to    depositors    July    i,    1915 
(payable  on  and  after  July  20th)   on  all  sums 
entitled  thereto.      Depo.'iits  made  on   or  before 
July   loth  will  draw   interest   from  July    ist. 
CROWELL    IIADDEN,    President 
LAURUS    E.    SUTTON,   Comptroller 
ARTHUR  C.   HARE,  Cashier 
CHAS.  C.  PUTNAM,  Asst.  Comptroller 


Otis  Elevator  Company 

26th  St.  and  lltit  Ave..  N.  Y.  City 

June  16,  1915. 
The  quarterly  dividend  of  $1.50  per  share  on 
the  Preferred  Stock,  and  $1.25  per  share  on  the 
Common  Stock,  of  the  Company  will  be  paid 
July  IS,  1915,  to  stockholders  of  record  at  the 
close  of  business  on  June  30,  19 15.  Checks  will 
be   mailed. 

W.  G.  McCUNE,  Treasurer 


THE    SOUTH    BROOKLYN    SAVINGS 
INSTITUTION. 
160  and  162  Atlantic  Ave.,   Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 
4% 
Interest   at   the   rate   of   FOUR   PER    CENT,   per 
annum    will    be   ci-edited    to   depositors   for   the   six 
months  ending   June   .'«).    1915,    on   all   accounts  en- 
titled   thereto    from     $3.00    to    $3,000,     payable    on 
and   after  July   15,   1915. 

I>eposits   made   on   or   before   July    10,    1915,    will 
draw    interest    from   Julv    1,    1915. 

WILLIAM   J.  "COOMRS.    President 
CLAREXOE    S.    DUXXIXC,    Treasurer 


GERMAN    SAVINGS    BANK    IN    THE    CITY    OF 

NEW    YORK. 

Cor.   4th   Ave.    and   14th  Street. 

New  York,  June  7.  1915. 
Interest  at  the  rate  of  Four  (4)  per  centum 
per  annum  will  Ik-  credited  depositors  for  the  six 
months  ending  June  .TO,  1915,  on  all  sums  entitled 
thereto  under  the  Hy-laws  not  exceeding  three 
thousand  ($:i,000)  Dollars,  and  will  be  payable  on 
and   after   July   21. 

Deposits   ma'de   on   or  before  July   10,    1915,    will 
iraw  interest  from  Julv   1,    1915 

ALFRED    ROELKER.    President 
A.  KOPPEL.  Treasurer 


barely  get  a  living.  Study  books  and  maga- 
zines on  advertising  before  you  enroll  with 
any  school.  Some  advertising  agencies  keep 
their  office  open  at  night ;  connect  with  one 
of  these  and  put  in  several  evenings  a  week 
at  a  real  apprenticeship  of  actual  work. 
Then  if  you  have  talent  in  publicity  lines, 
you  should  soon  become  aware  of  it. 


99.  Prof.  H.  E.  M  ,  Illinois.  "For  a  number 
of  years  I  have  taught  in  a  small  school,  givinpc 
the  best  service  of  which  I  am  capable,  and 
adopting  improved  methods  when  allowed  to  do 
so.  There  is  no  possible  chance  of  promotion 
here,  and  I  am  greatly  dissatisfied  with  so  limit- 
ed a  field  of  usefulness.  How  can  I  change  to  a 
larger  sphere?" 

Obtain  from  your  school,  city  or  state 
librarian  a  list  of  the  standard  reviews, 
bulletins,  and  monthly  or  weekly  maga- 
zines devoted  to  educational  work.  In  these 
you  should  find  advertisements  of  teachers' 
agencies,  whose  business  it  is  to  put  effi- 
cient teachers  in  places  where  they  will  be 
appreciated  and  rewai'ded.  Send  for  particu- 
lars of  all  these  agencies ;  follow  your  best 
judgment  in  comi)aring  tlieir  claims  and 
enroll  where  the  facilities  and  opportunities 
look  most  promising. 


100.  Mr.  J.  G.  D.,  New  Jersey.  "I  believe  I 
could  increase  my  efficiency  by  taking  a  course 
in  Business  English.  What  kind  (school  or  home 
study)    and  whose  course  can  you   recommend?" 

We  should  say  that,  in  general,  a  home 
study  course  in  I'higlish  would  be  better 
than  a  class  course,  provided  you  have  in 
your  mental  make-up  the  regularity,  per- 
severance and  self-winding  motive  necessary 
to  complete  a  home  study  course.  The  choice 
largely  depends  on  th*»  use  to  be  made  of 
your  linguistic  knowledge.  Would  yo.u  be  a 
more  efficient  salesman,  or  stenographer,  or 
manager,  or  attorney,  or  what?  Among  the 
courses  likely  to  benefit  you  are  these : 
The  Sheldon  ("ourse  in  Salesmanship  (Shel- 
don School,  Chicago)  ;  the  I.  C  S.  Course 
in  Advertising  (International  Correspond- 
ence Schools,  Scranton.  Pennsylvania)  ; 
the  Dickson  Course  in  Memory  Training 
(Dickson  School.  Auditorium  Building.  Chi- 
cago) ;  the  Kleiser  (^1urse  in  Public  Speak- 
ing (Funk  and  Wagnalls,  New  York). 


101.  Miss  M.  J.,  New  York  City.  "I  hold  a 
clerical  position,  which  offei-s  time  for  study  in 
spare  hours,  and  I  do  not  like  to  waste  this  time. 
For  years  my  desire  has  been  to  qualify  for  some 
kind  of  charitable  work  or  social  service,  the 
mere  fact  of  making  a  living  does  not  seem 
worth  while.  Where  can  I  get  in  touch  with  the 
right  opportunities?" 

Consult  the  American  Institute  for  So- 
cial Service,  Bible  House,  Astor  Place,  New 
York.  Apiily  also  to  the  School  of  Philan- 
thropy, 105  East  Twenty-second  street,  New 
York.  Investigate  the  activities  of  the  de- 
partments and  organizations  of  Cooper 
Union,  Ninth  street  and  Third  avenue,  New 
York.  And  write  to  the  secretary,  Hull 
House,  Chicago,  for  printed  matter  dercrib- 
ing  the  social  settlement  work  led  by  Miss 
Jane  Addams. 


102.  Mrs.  F.  B.  Y..  Connecticut.  "When  a  food 
or  drink  is  guaranteed  under  the  Pure  Food  and 
Drug  Act  of  June  30,  1906,  does  not  this  mean 
that  the  product  is  warranted  safe,  by  the  Gov- 
ernment ?  I  have  been  doing  my  household  buy- 
ing on  this  understanding,  but  am  told  that  cei'- 
tain  foods  thus  guaranteed  are  injurious.  What 
does  the  label,  with  U.  S.  Serial  number,  really 
mean  ?" 

Nothing  beyond  the  personal  guarantee 
of  the  manufacturer  or  vendor.  The  U.  S. 
Government  does  not  officially  approve  the 
contents  of  any  package  bearing  the  label 
in  question.  The  intent  of  the  pure  food  law 
was  to  fix  responsibility  on  the  maker  and 
seller  of  any  commodity,  so  that  in  case  of 
lawsuit  or  other  prosecution  by  consumers 
or  inspectors,  the  guilty  party  might  be 
reached.  While  this  law  tends  to  make 
druggists  and  grocers  more  careful  in 
avoiding  contamination  or  adulteration,  the 
law  itself  does  not  affirm  the  quality  of  an 
article  which  it  labels. 


GREENWICH  SAVINGS  BANK 

(Incorporated    1S33. ) 
S.   E.    Cor.    6th  Ave.   and  16th  St.,   New  York. 

TWO-RATE    INTEREST-DIVIDEND 

SIX    MONTHS    ENDING    JUNE    80,    1915. 

On  all  sums  from  $5  to  $3,000  to  depositors 
entitled  to  interest  under  the  by-laws  at  the 
rate  of  FOUR  PER  CENT,  per  annum  on  so 
much  of  every  account  as  shall  not  exceed 
.1:1,000;  and  at  the  rate  of  THREE  and  ONE- 
HALF  PER  CENT,  per  annum  on  so  much  of 
every  account  as  shall  exceed  $1,000,  payable 
on  and   after  JULY   19,   1915. 

Deposits  made  on  or  before  JULY  10,  will 
draw  interest  from  JULY  1,   1915. 

JAME.S    QUINLAN.    President 
CHARLES   M.    DUT€HER,   Treasurer 
IIRANCLS   M.    BACON,   JR., 
H.    OCDEN   CHLSOLM, 


[Secretaries 


WESTINGHOUSE 

ELECTRIC  &  MANUFACTURING   COMPANY. 

A  <iuarterly  dividend  of  1%%  on  the  PRE- 
I''I:RRI;D  stock  of  this  Company  will  be  paid 
July    1.5,    1915. 

A  divichiid  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  COTIMON 
stock  (if  tliis  Company  for  the  quarter  ending  Juno 
30,   1915,   will  be  paid   July  30,   1915. 

Koth  dividends  are  payable  to  stockholders  of 
record   as   of  June   30,    1915. 

H.    D.   SHDTE,  Treasurer 

New  York,  June  17,  1915. 

D.  C  HEATH  &  COMPANY 

BOSTON 
Preferred  Stock 
Tlie  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  three- 
quarters    per    cent,    has    been    declared    by    the    Id- 
rectors   of    this   Corporation,    payable   July    1,    1915, 
to  preferred   stockholders  of  record   June  25,    1915. 
Checks   will   be    mailed. 
WIXFIELD    g.    SMYTH,    Treasurer 

UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY, 
1)1  VIDIONI)  NO.  04. 
.\  quarterly  dividend  of  two  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  stock  of  this  Company  has  been  declared 
payable  July  15,  1915,  at  the  office  of  the  Treas- 
urer, 131  State  street,  Boston,  i>Iass.,  to  stock- 
holders of  record  at  the  close  of  business  June 
19     1915. 

CHARLES  A.  HUBBARD,   Treasurer 

THE   IMPORTERS'    AND   TRADERS'    NATIONAL 
BANK   OF   NEW   YORK. 

New  York,  June  18,  1915. 
.V  dividend  of  Twelve  Per  Cent.,  free  of  tax,  has 
today   been   declared   by  this  bank,   payable   on   tlie 
first  day  of  July  next.     The  transfer  books  will  re- 
main  closed   till   that  date, 

H.    H.    POWELL,    Cashier 

THE  BANK  OF  AMERICA 

New  York,  June  i8th,  191 5. 

The  Board  of  Directors  have  today  declared  a 
tenii-annual  dividend  of  fourteen  (14)  per  cent, 
free  of  tax,  payable  July  :st,  191 5,  to  stockholders 
of   record  of  this  date. 

The  transfer  books  will  remain  closed  until 
July  2nd.   1015.  W.   M.   BEXXET,  Cashier. 

THE      ELECTRIC      STORAGE      BATTERY      CO. 
Allegheny    Avenue    &   19th    Street, 

Philadelphia.  June  10th.  1915. 
The  Directors  have  declared  a  dividend  of  one 
per  cent,  (l^'fc)  from  the  net  earnings  of  tlie 
Company  on  both  Common  and  Preferred  Stocks, 
payable  July  1st,  1915,  to  stockholders  of  recoi'd 
at  the  close  of  business  on  June  21st,  1915. 
Checks  will  be  mailed. 
WALTER    G.  •HEVDERSOX.    Treasurer. 

LA  ROSE  CONSOLIDATED  MINES  CO. 
The  Board  of  Directors  has  today  declared  :i 
quarterly  dividend  of  1%,  payable  July  20.  1915. 
to  shareholders  of  record  of  June  30.  1915.  The 
transfer  books  of  the  Company  will  close  June  30. 
1915,  and  reopen  Julv  19.  1915. 

S.    J.    LoHUR.VY.    Secretary    and   Treasurer 
201    Insoeotor    St..    Montreal.    June    18.    1915. 


Stocks^'^Bonds 

Partial  Payment  Plan 


OUR  convenient  method  enables  you  to  buy 
dividend-paving  Slocks  and  Bonds  in  any 
amount — one,  five,  ten,  seventeen,  forty — by  mak- 
ing a  small  first  payment  and  balance  in  monthly 
installments,  depending  on  what  you  can  aflord'to 
pay— $5,  $10,  $25,  $40,  $75.  You  receive  all 
dividends  while  completing  payments  and  may  sell 
securities  at  any  time  to  take  advantage  of  rise 
in  market. 

Free  Booklet  C-15,  "The  Partial  Payment  Plan" 
Gives  fii'l  infnrm.itlon  of  tliis  riethorl  which  appeals  to 
ihriftv  li'en  and  women  in  all  p.irts  of  the  country. 

Sheldon,  Morgan  &  Co.  N^l'v^^^k  at'; 

Members  New    York   Stock   Exchange 
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Ideal  Investments 

How  many  investment  houses  with 
whom  you  might  naturally  invest 
your  money  can  tell  you  that  they 
have  never  lost  a  dollar  of  interest 
or  principal  for  a  single  customer? 
For  thirty-four  years  I  have  made 

North  Dakota  Farm  Mortgages 

without  the  loss  of  a  dollar  in  prin- 
cipal or  interest  to  a  single  investor. 
This  means  you  can  purchase  from 
me,  confident  in  the  safety  of  your 
money. 

These  Mortgages    £*  Oy 
ou    O 


will    pay  y 


0 


They  are  secured  by  income  produc- 
ing farms  in  the  richest  agricultural 
country  in  the  world. 

Write  today  for  descriptive 
booklet  2o6 

Walter  L.  Williamson 

Lisbon,  North  Dakota 


A  READY  CASH  SALE 

for  your  First  Mortgage  Real  Estate 
Loans.  Our  clients  sold  back  to  us 
$60,000  of  loans  during  August  and 
September,   1914. 

Send  for  our  list  of  City  Loans  on 
Residence  property  in  Chicago 
yielding 

e^INCOME  AND  A  READY  SALE 

OVER  $2,800,000  LOANS  IN  FORCE 

WM.  C.  HEINEMANN  &  CO. 

424  Otis  BIdg.,  Chicago,  IM. 


The  Safest 
of  Them  All 

When  thinking  of  making  investments,  in- 
vestigate the  safety,  desirability — exemp- 
tion from  all  taxes — of  the  Seven  Per  Cent 
California  Street  Improvement  Bonds. 


Write  for  information  to  The  Empire  Se- 
curities Company,  Hibernian  Building,  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

President         -         -  J.  Allen  Osmun 

President.  Whitlier  National  Bank.  Home  Savings  Bank 

Vice-President     -  -     F.    E.    Thayer 

Secretary         -         -  A.   H.   Conger 


TAe 

Market 

Place 


PAYING  FOR  WAR  SUPPLIES 

The  decline  of  sterling  exchange  last 
week  to  4.76%,  the  lowest  figures 
reached  in  forty  years,  has  excited 
much  discussion  in  financial  circles  here 
and  abroad  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  Allies  are  to  pay  for  the  supplies 
bought  in  the  United  States.  At  present, 
the  pound  sterling  is  at  a  discount  of 
about  two  per  cent  in  comparison  with 
the  American  dollar.  It  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  this  indicates  any  actual  de- 
preciation of  the  English  currency.  The 
discount  is  due  mainly  to  the  failure  to 
pay  war  supply  debts  directly  and 
promptly  in  gold,  and  to  the  volume  of 
bills  or  drafts  offered  in  New  York  by 
creditors  to  those  who  buy  such  bills. 
Prices  decline  when  sellers  outnumber 
buyers  or  when  sellers  compete  in  deal- 
ing with  those  who  are  not  eager  to  buy. 

This  downward  movement  of  ex- 
change could  be  checked  by  the  ship- 
ment of  sufficient  gold  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing obligations,  by  the  sale  of  large 
quantities  of  American  securities  held 
by  residents  of  the  debtor  countries,  or 
by  establishing  large  credits  for  Eng- 
land— and  also  for  France  and  Russia 
— in  New  York. 

England  desires  to  keep  her  stock  of 
gold,  as  security  for  her  great  issues 
of  war  notes.  There  is  a  similar  desire 
in  France.  We  have  been  receiving  gold, 
but  the  quantity  has  not  been  sufl^icient. 
Shipments  to  New  York  since  January 
1  amount  to  $117,000,000,  and  $90,000,- 
000  of  this  came  from  the  Bank  of 
England's  reserve  in  Canada.  Soon 
after  the  beginning  of  the  war,  when 
our  own  country  was  the  debtor,  $102,- 
000,000  was  sent  to  Ottawa  from  New 
York  and  other  cities,  to  meet  the  ob- 
ligation. But  in  a  short  time  our  coun- 
try became  the  creditor,  and  the  fund 
was  not  needed.  Nearly  all  of  it  has 
come  back,  and  $50,000,000  of  it  has 
been  received  by  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co., 
the  British  Government's  fiscal  or  pur- 
chasing agents.  When  the  Ottawa  fund 
is  exhausted,  gold  will  be  shipped,  it  is 
said,  from  South  Africa.  But  the  ship- 
ments will  be  inadequate.  It  is  estimat- 
ed that  the  Allies  will  probably  need 
$100,000,000  worth  of  supplies  from 
this  country  every  month.  The  shortage 
of  ammunition  in  the  Russian  armies 
is  well  known.  France  makes  170,000 
shrapnel  shells  a  day,  but  this  is  not 
enough.  England's  insufficient  home 
supply  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
debate.  It  is  said  that  the  Allies'  ma- 
chine guns  on  both  fronts  use  30,000,- 
000  cartridges  a  day. 


BE  CAREFUL  AND  CAREFREE 

(^AREFREE  bonds  must  be 
carefully  selected.  This  is 
the  kind  of  security  we  offer 
you.  Our  list  includes  a  choice 
of  short  and  long  term  bonds — 
all  possessing  the  desirable  fea- 
tures demanded  by  the  most 
conservative  investors. 

We  are  successfully  handling  a 
varied  list  of  Corporation  and 
Municipal  Bonds  with  several 
large  Banks  and  are  now  in  a 
position  to  offer  this  same  class 
of  security  direct  to  individual 
investors. 

To  yield  as  high  as  6% 

Write  today — personal 
attention  to  inquiries 

D.  S.  STARRING  &  CO. 

39  South  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

WAR  PROOF 
INVESTMENTS 

Safety  First 

High-Grade;  Non- 
fluctuating.  Regu- 
lar and  of  GOOD 
YIELD. 

Send  for  list  of  desirable  offerings 

Trinity  Mortgage  and  Investment  Securities  Co. 


149   Broadway 


New   York   City 


§  Your    money    invested    in    our    care- 

Q/  fully     selected     6%      five-year     First 

/n    A  Mortgage  Notes,  perfectly  secured  by 

/  "     jr  lands    in     Louisiana,     Arkansas    and 

Texas,   brings   the   best   results.     All 

E  loans     made     with     our    own    funds. 

1'  Write   for  particulars  to 

^   TITLE    GUARANTY    &    SECURITIES   CO. 

»  Shreveport,   La. 

NOTICE 
THE  SECURITY  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 
MINNEAPOLIS  loeatpd  at  Minneapolis,  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  is  closing  its  afifairs.  K\\ 
note  holders  and  other  creditors  of  the  association 
are  therefore  hereby  notified  to  present  the  notes 
and    other    claims    for    payment. 

F.    K.   CHAMBERLAIX,   President 
Dated  May  4,   1915,  at  M'innenpolis.  Minnesota. 
Louis    K.     Hull,    Attorney,    for    The    Security    Na- 
tional   Bank   of    Minneapolis. 

First -Mortgages  on  Oregon 

Washington  &  Idaho  Farms  conservatively  worth  three 
limes  the  amount  loaned  will  net  you  6%.    Write  for  list. 

i^nrrpaux  iHnrlnanr  (Ho.  vVSI" 

-^^    '^ OREGON 

For36  vearswehave  been  paying  our  custom- 
ers tlie  highesf  return*  consistent  with  con- 
servative methods.  First  niortpage  loans  of 
$200  and  up  which  we  can  recommend  aiter  the 
most  thorough  personal  investigation.  Please 
ask  for  Loan  List  No.  710.  $25  Certificates 
oi  Deposit  also  for  saving  investors. 

MEETENG 

MERCHANTS  EXCHANGE  NATIONAL  BANK 
of  the  City  of  New  Tork. 

June    12.    1915. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  a  special  meeting 
of  the  Shareholders  of  this  bank  will  be  held  at 
the  Banking  House,  N'o.  257  -Broadwav.  in  the 
City  of  New  York,  <m  the  12th  day  of  July,  11)15, 
between  the  hours  of  twelve  o'clock  noon  and  one 
o'clock  p.  m.,  for  the  purpose  of  voting  upon  a 
resolution  to  change  the  corporate  name  of  this 
hank  from  "The  Merchants  Exchange  National 
Bank  of  the  City  of  New  York"  to  "Atlantic  Na- 
tional Bank  of  the  City  of  New  York";  also  to 
change  the  number  of  shares  of  the  capital  stock, 
now  consisting  of  20.000  shares  of  the  par  value 
of  $,')0  each,  to  10.000  shares  of  the  par  value  of 
$100  each.  E.    V.    OAMmER.    Cashier 
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LITTLE     TRAVELS 

For  Health,  Pleasure  or  Business.      This  Department   answers  all  questions 
about  trips  by  Land  or  Sea,  Hotels  and  Transportation  Lines.     Address: 


<e 
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119  West  40th  Street  New  York 


iiiiiatNiiiiiiiirmnjiun-i; 


THE  AMERICAN  NAUHEIM 


The  American  "Cure"  Giving  the 
Nauheim  Baths  with  a  Natural,  iodo- 
ferruginous  Radio-active  Brine. 


The  GLEN  SPRINGS 


A  Mineral  Springs  Health  Resort  and  \ 
Hotel.  Open  All  The  Year.  Five  \ 
Minutes'     Walk     From    Watkins    Glen.  \ 

Midway  hetween  tlie  Great  Lakes  and  the  Hudson.  A  Thousand  Miles  of  Good  Roads  radiate  \ 
through  tlie  Lake  Region.  Automobiling.  Boating,  Fishing,  Music,  Dancing.  Well-kept  and  I 
sporty   Golf  Course,  Tennis  Courts,  Putting  Greens.  | 

MniTIJQ       are  given  under  the  direction  of  physicians.       Complete  Hydrotherapeutic    Mechanical  and   I 
tjil  I  IIQ        Electrical  Equipment.      For  the  treatment  of   heart  disease,  rheumatism,  goul.  diabetes,  obes- 
ity, neuralgia,  digestive  disorders,  anemia,  neurasthenia,  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  liver   \ 
and  kidneys,  we  ol^er  advantages  unsurpassed  in  this  country  or  Europe. 

I,>r  descriptive  booklets  address  WM.  E.  LEFFINGWELL.   President.  Watkins.  N.  Y..  on  Seneca  Lake  i 


WILLIAMSTOWN 

BERKSHIRE  HILLS.  MASSACHUSETTS 

THE  GREYLOCK  S?e^n 

At  the  Western  end  of  the  Mohawk  Trail 

SEND   FOR   COPY   OF 

"WriLIAMSTOWN-     THE    VlLL.^GE     BeAUTIFUL" 


ADIRONDACKS 

Grand  View  Hotel 

LAKE  PLACID,  N.  Y. 

Overlooking  two  beautiful  lakes;  moderrf,  home  comforts. 
E.^tablished  clientele;  exceptional  table,  orchestra,  eleva- 
tor,  private  baths,  etc. 

FURNISHED   COTTAGES   FOR  RENT 

Golf,  tennis,  boating,  bathing,  fishing,  baseball,  dancing. 
Send  for  circular.        ^    W.  CARROLL,  Lake  Placid.  N.  Y. 


M 


OHAWK 


4th  Lake.  Capacity  125,  Latee-t  equip- 


.  every  room.    Garage. 

L7-  Cottages    c.  S.  Lonc^taff,        Old  Forpe,  N.  Y. 


OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR 

POCONO  MANOR  COTTAGE 

Pocono  Manor  ::  Pennsylvania 

(Pocoiio  Sui::niit  Station,  D.,  L.  &  W.   R.   R. ) 

Spring  in  the  mountains  with  a 
wealth  of  laurel,  arhutus  and  rhodo- 
dendron is  well  nigh  ideal. 

Add  to  this,  glorious  days  of  motor- 
ing, golfing  and  trout  fishing,  with  cozy 
evenings  by  a  hospitable  fireside.  Corn- 
fort  without  extravagance,  with  Quaker 
hospitality — this  is  Pocono  Manor. 
M.  L.  Df.ngler,  Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 


THE    COMPTROLLER    OF 

THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

will   sell   at  his   oflSce   in   the 

Municipal  Building 

On  June  29,   1915,  at  2  P.  M. 

$46,000,000.00— 4V2% 

Gold  Corporate  Stock  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Payable   June  1,    1965, 
— and — 

$25,000,000.00-472% 

Gold  Corporate  Stock  (15-Year  Serial)  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Maturing    annually    from    June    1,    1916,   to   June   1,    1930,   inclusive. 

The    latter   class   will    be   sold    only    in   series.      For    example:    A    single    bid    for   $15,000 

is  a  proposal  for  15  $1,000  items  maturing    from   one   to  fifteen  years.     No   bids   will   be 

accepted    for   separati'    maturities. 

Separate   Proposals  must  be   made  for  each  class. 

The  Greater  New  York  Charter  provides  that  bids  may  be  made  for  as  small  an  amount  as 
$10  atid  in  multiples  of  $10  for  each  maturity.  No  bid  for  Corporate  Stock  in  the  serial  form 
can  1)0   accepted   for   les.«   than   $150.  ,,...,.  ,  jj  i 

Send  bids  for  each  class  in  separate  sealed  envelopes,  enclosed  in  other  envelopes  addressetl 
to  the  Comptroller.  .A.  deposit  of  Two  Per  Cent,  of  Par  Value  must  accompany  each  bid.  Sucli 
deposit  must  be  in  money  or  certified  check  upon  a  New  York  State  Bank  or  Trust  Company, 
or  anv   National  Bank.  „        ,   „„   „      j      c.       »     x'  „ 

For  fuller  -nformation  see  "City  Record,"  published  at  Nos.  96  and  98  Reade  Street,  New 
York,  or  consult  any  Bank  or  Trust  Company.      Send   for   descriptive    circular    to 

WILLIAM    A.     PRENDERGAST,    Comptroller,  City  of  New  York, 

Municipal  Building,  New  York 


English  investors  have  sold  a  part 
of  their  American  securities — from 
$100,000,000  to  $200,000,000  worth- 
since  the  reopening  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange.  Some  think  they  still 
have  $1,000,000,000  worth.  Reports 
from  London  say  that  they  are  not  now 
inclined  to  sell.  These  securities,  issued 
in  the  greatest  of  neutral  countries, 
which  is  now  enjoying  a  fair  measure 
of  prosperity,  they  regard  as  their 
most  valuable  possessions  of  the  kind. 
They  do  not  care  to  exchange  them  for 
British  war  bonds  that  yield  only  4^4 
per  cent.  And  the  market  value  of  these 
bonds  will  probably  be  deprest  by  enor- 
mous additional  issues  soon  to  be  made. 

If  the  English  investor  clings  to  his 
American  securities,  however,  some  of 
his  French  brothers  are  willing  to  see 
the  French  Government  use  their 
American  bonds  and  stocks  as  collat- 
eral for  a  loan  or  a  credit  in  New  York. 
The  movement  was  started  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  Paris,  which  has  been  buy- 
ing, it  is  said,  two  standard  issues  of 
American  railroad  bonds  and  has  pro- 
cured the  aid  of  the  leading  banks  and 
credit  companies.  These,  by  circular, 
have  urged  their  patrons  and  other 
holders  to  send  in  their  American  se- 
curities, which,  having  been  exchanged 
for  war  bonds,  are  to  be  used  in  New 
York  as  security  or  collateral  for  the 
needed  credit.  The  Government's  direct 
participation  is  said  to  be  limited  to 
$20,000,000,  but  the  private  companies 
may  increase  the  credit  to  $50,000,000 
or  even  $100,000,000.  It  is  asserted 
that  a  part  of  the  collateral  thus  pro- 
cured is  now  on  its  way  across  the 
ocean. 

The  failure  of  England  to  establish 
a  large  credit  in  New  York  has  not 
been  explained.  Some  say  that  it  has 
been  due  to  negotiations  for  the  joint 
guarantee  of  a  very  large  sum  by  Eng- 
land, France,  Russia  and  Italy.  Reports 
from  London  intimate  that  the  British 
Government  may  decide  to  offer  Treas- 
ury bills  in  New  York.  As  the  price 
would  probably  be  not  lower  than  98, 
and  the  interest  is  only  4  per  cent,  such 
bills  might  not  find  a  good  market  here. 
Unless  some  earnest  effort  is  made  to 
sustain  sterling  exchange,  the  rate  will 
continue  to  decline.  But  the  present 
discount  of  about  2  per  cent  is  not 
large  when  compared  with  the  discount 
against  us  of  more  than  ten  times  as 
much  soon  after  the  war  began,  when 
the  pound  sterling  was  $6  and  even  $7 
in  New  York. 


The  following  dividends  are  announced : 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  preferred,  quarterly,  1% 
per   cent,   payable   July   1.  _        ,  „     ,     ,o 

Importers'  and  Traders'  National  Bank.  12  per 
cent,  free  of  tax,  payable  July  1- 

Bank  of  America,  semi-annual,  14  per  cent, 
free  of  tax,  payable  July  1. 

Electric  Storage  Battery  Company,  1  per  cent 
on  both  common  and  preferred,  payable  July   1. 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company, 
coupons  from  4  per  cent  Collateral  Trust  Bonds, 

payable    July   1.  t^^^^ 

United  Shoe  Machinery  Corporation,  preferred, 
quarterly.  IV2  per  cent :  common,  2  P^.r  cent; 
extra  10  per  cent  in  cash,  10  per  cent  in  com- 
mon  stock,   all  payable   July   6. 

Standard    Milling    Company,    common,    S    per 

cent,   payable  July   15.  ,      „  . 

United  Fruit  Company,  quarterly,  2  per  cent, 

^Tmlrici^n^  Agricultural  Chemical  Company, 
preferred,  quarterly,  IVs  per  cent:  common, 
quarterly,  1  per  cent,  payable  July  li>. 
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MEET  ME  AT   THE   TULLER 

For  Value,  Service,  Home  Comforts 


NEW  HOTEL  TULLER 


DETROIT,  MICH. 

Cemer  of  business 
on     Grand     Circus 
Park.     Tiike  Woodward  car,  get  oR  at  Adams  Avenue. 


ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF 

200  Rooms.  Private  Bath,  $1.50  Single,  S2.50  Up  Double 

200       2.00       ■■  3.00  "  '• 

100       2.50       "  4.00  "  ■• 

100       3.00  to  5.00  •■  4.50   "  " 

Total  600  Outside  Rooms 

All  Absolutely   Quiet  — Two  Floors,   Agents'  Sample 
Rooms — New  Unique  Cafes  and  Cabaret  Excelleote 


EASTON  SANITARIUM. 

For  trMtmciit  of  Eldorly  People  needing  skilled 
care  ami  attention:  also  for  nervous  and  mentally 
111.  Superior  location.  Visit  liere  before  select- 
ing a  place  elsewhere,  or  call  up  Dr.  Kinney  for 
particulars.       Phone    166.    Easton.    Fa. 

P£^       ■  • For  particu 
anama  Cottage  lar.addre.. 

Mrs.  J.  G.  HILL,  Box  225,       Chautauqua,  N.  Y 

40  Ways  to  the 

California  Expositions 

is  the  title  of  an  attractive  booklet 
issued  by  the  Chicago  &  North  Western 
Ry.,  which  outlines  in  concise  form  forty 
different  attractive  routes  from  Chicago 
to  California,  and  shows  plainly  by  a 
series  of  outline  maps  how  you  may  visit 
both  Expositions  and  see  enroute  the 
grandest  mountain  scenery  and  the  local- 
ities most  interesting  to  the  sightseer. 

Mailed  free  by  addressing  C.  A.  Cairns, 
G.  P.  &  T.  A.,  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.,  226  W. 
Jackson  St.,  Chicago.  Ex.  3769 

ROUND    THE    WORLD   TOURS 

The  Best  Regular  Services 
to  EGYPT,  INDIA,  CHINA, 
PHILIPPINES,  JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEA- 
LAND. Round  World  Trips 
and  Winter  Tours  in  INDIA. 
PENINSULAR  &  ORIEN- 
TAL S.  N.  CO. 

Full  information  from 

CUNARD  LINE,  24  State  St.,  N.  Y. 


"QUEEN  OF  SEA  TRIPS" 

Excursion  Fares 

Boston  and  Jacksonville  -       -  S45-00 

Boston  and  Norfolk     -       -       -  22. GO 

Philadelphia  and  Boston  -       -  21. OO 

Philadelphia  and  Jacksonville  39. OO 

Baltimore  and  Boston         -       -  25. OO 

Baltimore  and  Jacksonville     -  35.00 

Including     menls     nnd     stateroom     berth     on 
steamer.     Fine   steamers.      Best  service. 

Send  for   particulars. 
MERCHANTS  «5  MINERS  TRANS.  CO. 

\V.     P.    Turner,    G.     P.    A.,    Baltimore,    Md. 
"Finest    '.'oastwise   Trips   in    the    World." 


FOR  YOUR  vacation- 
Go 

To 


BERMUDA 


Unlimited   Attr.'Ctions    for    Vacationists. 
Cooler   than    ]\Iirl<lle    .\tlantic    Coast    Resorts. 
Send  for  Low   Rate  Inclusive  Tour  Circular. 

Sw  "BERMUDIAN" 

Safety — Speed — Comfort — Sails  Every  Ten  Days 
Qaebec  S.  S.  Co.,  32  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  Thomas  Cook  &  Son, 

245  Broadway  and  561  5th  Avenue,  or  Any  Ticket  Agent. 


Insurance 

Conducted  by 
W.  E.    UNDERWOOD 


L.  H.  L..  Devil's  Lake.  N.  D.— The  com- 
pany is  financially  sound  and  its  policies 
are  properly  protected  by  reserves.  I  do 
not  share  the  opinions  of  its  managers  re- 
specting its  dividend-producing  ability  and 
consequent  lower  net  cost,  as  compared 
with  well-managed  annual  dividend  com- 
panies. The  advantages  it  claims  are  pros- 
pective rather  than  obvious  and,  as  I  view 
it,  will  not  yield  the  results  predicted. 

M.  M.,  Marion.  Ind. — The  situation  is  a 
difficult  one.  Your  contract  with  the  other 
policyholders  provides  that  you  must  carry 
the  policy  to  maturity  or  forfeit  the  accu- 
mulated dividends.  I  have  never  been  able 
to  discover  an  alternative  that  did  not  re- 
sult in  sacrificing  the  dividends.  I  doubt  the 
ability  of  even  the  executive  department  of 
the  company  to  afford  you  any  relief;  but 
will  nevertheless  advise  you  to  write  to  the 
New  York  office,  giving  number  and  amount 
of  policy,  stating  case  fully  and  asking  if 
they  can.  by  exchanging  what  you  have  for 
an  annual  dividend  policy,  save  all  or  a 
part  of  its  dividends.  The  prospect  is  not 
encouraging. 

D.  W.    T..    Des   Moines.    Iowa. — In    the 

matter  of  security  furnished  policyholders 
by  such  life  insurance  companies  as  have 
the  approval  of  the  several  state  insurance 
departments,  there  is  no  difference  between 
the  stock  and  mutual  organizations.  The 
rates  of  the  stock  companies  which  issue 
non-participating  policies  are  froqi  twelve 
to  fifteen  per  cent  lower  than  the  compa- 
nies, either  stock  or  mutual,  the  policies  of 
which  provide  for  participation  in  "divi- 
dends." or  savings.  There  is  rivalry  between 
the  non-participating  and  participating 
companies  on  the  score  of  net  cost,  the 
decision  always  resting  with  the  prospect- 
ive insurant.  While  the  expense  ratios  of 
the  different  companies  vary,  there  is  little 
to  choose  between  them  in  considering  the 
older,  well  established,  capably  managed 
companies. 

E.  C.  S..  Madison.  Wis.— As  I  under- 
stand your  communication,  you  are  about 
to  enter  the  life  insurance  business  as  a 
solicitor  and  want  information  on  three 
points:  (1)  the  financial  standing  and 
general  reputation  of  a  company  which 
you  name;  (2)  the  comparative  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  the  stock  and  mutual 
systems;  (3)  what  influence  is  exerted  by 
personality  in  the  work  of  a  solicitor.  I 
answer  in  order.  ( 1 )  The  company  named 
is  financially  sound ;  has  a  good  average 
management ;  is  conducted  on  sound  under- 
writing lines ;  possesses  an  active  agency 
force  and  writes  a  comparatively  large  new 
business  each  year.  (2)  Stock  life  com- 
panies may  be  divided  into  three  general 
classes  :  those  which  issue  non-particii)ating 
policies  only,  those  which  write  participat- 
ing policies  only  and  those  which  write 
both.  All  of  these  are  controlled  by  the 
stockholders  who,  of  course,  get  dividends 
on  their  investments.  Mutual  companies 
seldom  write  anything  but  participating 
policies  and  all  of  them  are  controlled  by 
the  policyholders.  Most  of  the  time  this 
control  is  not  exercized,  but  in  times  of 
stress  and  strain  it  is  easily  set  in  motion. 
(3)  Personality  is  a  tremendous  force;  it 
oftentimes  "makes  the  worse  appear  the 
better  cause"  in  life  insurance. 

The  drastic  and  revolutionary  fire  insur- 
ance bill  formulated  by  Superintendent 
Potts  of  the  Illinois  Insurance  Department 
for  the  consideration  of  the  legislature  of 
that  state,  is  probably  dead.  The  legisla- 
tive commission  appointed  to  hold  hearings 
on  the  bill  reported  against  it.  presenting 
instead  a  substitute  bill  along  reasonable 
lines. 


Boston 
Garte 

CL^e  FIRST  CHOICE 

or 

Men  the  World  Over 
Thirtii{  Years^ 

Silk  50*? 
Lisle  25<^ . 


George  Frost  Co. 

BOS      TON, 


Healthy    Beauty,    Efficiency 

Through  Mental  Training,  Simple 
Exercise  and  Proper  Food 

None  too  sick,  too  old,  too  well  to  be  ben- 
efited. Simple  Menus  for  children  and 
grownups,  with  tested  results,  by  W.  Earl 
Flynn,  America's  most  successful  Health 
I  Chautauqua  lecturer  and  teacher. 
Menus  and  information  free.  Write 
Flynn  Health  System,   Dept  59     Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Sex  Hygiene 

The  most  complete  work  on  this  subject  is 
Doctor  Kellogg's  "Plain  Facts  for  Both  Sexes." 
8oo  pages,  with  illustrations,  diagrams,  colored 
charts  of  the  human  body  and  instructions  for 
self-care.  Truth  stated  plainly  but  delicately. 
Price  only  $3  postpaid  in  the  U.  S.  If  not  sat- 
isfied, return  book  for  prompt  refund.      Remit  to 

GOOD  HEALTH  PUBLISHING  CO. 
306  West  Main   St.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
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Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Atlantic  Bailding.  SI  Wall  St..  New  York 


Insures  Aeainst  Marine  and  Inland  Transportation 
Risk  and  Will  Issue  Policies  Making  Loss  Pay- 
able in  Enrope  and  Oriental  Countries 

Chartered  by  the  State  of  New  York  in  1S42. 
was  preceded  by  a  stock  company  of  a  similar 
name.  The  latter  company  was  liquidated  ami 
part  of  its  capital,  to  the  extent  of  !510O,00O, 
was  used  with  consent  of  the  stockholders,  by 
the  .\tlaiitic  .Mutual  Insurance  Company  and 
repaid  witli  a  bonns  and  interest  at  the  expira- 
tion  of    two  years. 

During  its  existence  the  cora- 
panr  lias  insnred  property 
to   the  value  of $27,964,578,109.00 

Received  premiums  thereon  to 

the   extent    of 287,324.890.90 

raid  losses  during  that  period         143,820,874.9!) 

Issued     certificates    of    profits 

to   'dealers 90,801,110.00 

Of  which  there  have  been  re- 
deemed      83.811,450.00 

Leaving  outstanding  at  pres- 
ent   time 6,989,060.00 

Interest    paid    on    certificates 

amounts    to 23,020,223.85 

On  December  31,  1914,  the  as- 
sets of  the  company  amount- 
ed   to 14,101,674.46 

The  profits  of  the  company  revert  to  the  as- 
sured and  an'  divided  .innn.illy  upon  the  i>re- 
miums  teiininated  dining  the  year,  thereby 
reducing   the  cost  of   insurance. 

For  such  dividends,  certificates  are  issued 
subject  to  dividends  of  interest  until  ordered 
to  be  redeemed.  In  accordance  with  the  charter. 

A.    A.    R.WEX.   Chairman  of  the   Board 
COBNEI.IUS    KI.DKRT;    Pics. 
W,\LTF.R    WOOD    P.XRSONS.    Vice-Pres. 
CHARLES    E.    F.\Y.    2d    Viee-Pres. 
G.   STANTON  FLOYD-JONES,   See. 
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THE  silhouette  is  coming  again  into 
fashion.  There  is  a  suspicion  of 
crinoline  about  the  new  dresses.  I 
see  stylish  young  ladies  wearing  cameo 
pins  such  as  I  saw  as  a  child  on  my 
mother's  breast,  but  which  in  the  later 
years  of  her  life  she  kept  laid  away  in 
her  bureau  drawer,  too  old-fashioned  to 
wear  and  yet  too  endeared  to  discard. 
Sea  stories  are  again  popular  and  a 
sort  of  transcendental  mysticism  bobs 
up  unexpectedly  in  the  newest  fiction. 
Unless  then  all  signs  fail  the  time 
has  come  for  a  Melville  revival.  Fash- 
ions in  books  like  fashions  in  dress  re- 
cur in  cycles  by  some  mysterious  law 
of  mass  psychology  which  if  one  could 
diagram  and  prognosticate  by  correla- 
tion with  sunspots  or  otherwise  would 
make  his  fortune  either  as  costumer  or 
publisher.  Herman  Melville  is  due  like 
other  fashions  of  the  fifties  and  if  he 
does  not  again  ride  the  wave  of  popu- 
larity 'tis  no  fault  of  the  prophet's  but 
due  to  unkenned  influences. 

I  seem  to  see  before  me  a  stately 
Typee,  a  proof  before  letters,  edition  de 
luxe,  with  colored  views  of  the  Mar- 
quesas and,  of  course,  the  frontispiece, 
by  John  ^a  Farge,  of  Fayaway  stand- 
ing like»'>  mast  in  the  canoe  using  her 
tappa  rot)e  as  a  sail.  And  a  companion 
volume  of  Omoo,  but  the  pictures  of 
the  Tahitans  are  not  by  Gauguin,  St. 
Caxton  forbid!  Perhaps  even  the  books 
of  his  later  life  now  pronounced  unread- 
able may  at  length  be  elucidated  by  the 
cooperative  study  of  Melville  socie- 
ties. What  a  chance  for  an  annotated 
edition  of  Moby  Dick  with  the  symbol- 
ism classified,  the  cetology  corrected 
and  "the  illusions  all  explained  away" 
as  the  Freshman  said  of  his  English 
teacher's  methods.  There's  opportunity 
for  a  fine  discussion  on  whether  the 
White  Whale,  which  Captain  Ahab  pur- 
sues thru  the  four  oceans,  stands  for 
the  De'il  or  the  Idea'  And  was  Ahab 
mad  like  Hamlet  or  like  Hamlet  sane? 
How  the  commentator's  teeth  must  ache 
to  get  hold  of  such  passages  as  these: 

Is  it  I,  God,  or  who,  that  lifts  this  arm? 
But  if  the  great  sun  move  not  of  himself ; 
but  is  as  an  errand-boy  in  heaven ;  nor  one 
single  star  can  revolve,  but  by  some  in- 
visible power ;  how  then  can  •  this  one 
small  heart  beat ;  this  one  small  brain 
think  thoughts ;  unless  God  does  that 
beating,  does  that  thinking,  does  that  liv- 
ing and  not  I  ?  By  heaven,  man,  we  are 
turned  round  and  round  in  this  world  like 
yonder  windless,  and  E\'vte  is  the  handspike. 
Look !  see  yon  Albicore !  who  put  it  into 
him  to  chase  and  fang  that  flying  fish? 
Where   do   murderers   go,    man?   Who's   to 


doom,  when  the  judge  himself  is  dragged 
to  the  bar? 

Ye  two  are  the  opposite  poles  of  one 
thing ;  Starbuck  is  Stubb  loversed  and 
Stubb  is  Starbuck  ;  and  ye  two  are  all  man- 
kind ;  and  Ahab  stands  alone  among  the 
millions  of  the  peopled  earth,  nor  gods  nor 
men  his  neighbor  I  Cold,  cold — I   shiver  I — 

Ahab  is  forever  Ahab.  man.  This  whole 
act's  immutably  decreed.  'Twas  rehearsed 
by  thee  and  me  a  billion  years  beft>re  this 
ocean  rolled.  Stand  round  me,  men.  Ye  see 
an  old  man  cut  down  to  the  stump  ;  lean- 
ing on  a  shivered  lance  ;  propped  up  on  a 
lonely  foot.  'Tis  Ahab— his  body's  part ;  but 
Allah's  stJul's  a  centipede,  that  moves  upon 
a  hundred  legs. 

Ahab  is  mad  with  the  madness  of 
Nietzsche,  obsessed  by  the  fright  of  the 
endless  return.  "Men  tragically  great 
are  made  so  thru  a  certain  morbidness" 
— that's  Nordau.  "Thou  great  demo- 
cratic God" — that's  Overstreet.  Melville 
is  very  modern. 

Moby  Dick  is  filled  with  all  the  faults 
the  rhetorics  condemn  but  filled  with 
a  vitality  that  no  rhetorician  can  im- 
part. A  woof  of  Conrad  crost  by  warp 
of  Blake  makes  up  the  web  of  it.  Or  if 
we  must  be  biographical  we  should  say 
rather  Dana  and  Hawthorne.  The  plot 
is  that  of  the  pirate  scenes  of  Peter 
Pan  where  the  crocodile  who  has  bit  off 
the  captain's  leg  chases  him  to  get  the 
rest.  Only  Ahab  is  more  courageous 
than  the  pirate  and  pursues  the  great 
White  Whale  who  "unmasted"  him.  But 
does  he  really  pursue  the  Whale  or  does 
the  Whale  tow  him  by  the  harpoon 
rope?  Is  a  push  different  from  a  pull 
or  are  they  merely  different  aspects  of 
one  indivisible  operation? 

But  this  is  anticipating  the  Melville 
Society  and  robbing  my  hypothetical 
commentator  of  his  glory  by  making 
things  plain  before  he  gets  a  chance  at 
them.  Epictetus  diagnosed  the  commen- 
tator when  he  said:  "If  Chrysippus  had 
not  been  obscure,  thou  hadst  not  been 
famous." 

Away  with  allegory !  Moby  Dick  is  a 
rattling  good  sea-yarn  with  much  val- 
uable information  on  the  mammals  of 
the  sea,  especially  whales  and  whalers. 
Here  is  a  passage  that  recalls  the  days, 
now  vanished  utterly,  when  America 
sent  out  700  whaling  vessels,  manned 
by  18,000  men,  which  brought  back 
from  the  deep  sea  an  annual  harvest  of 
$7,000,000: 

And  thus  have  these  naked  Nantucket- 
ers,  these  sea-hermits,  issuing  from  their 
ant-hill  in  the  sea.  overrun  and  conquered 
the  watery  world  like  so  many  Alexanders ; 
parcelling  out  among  them  the  Atlantic, 
Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans,  as  the  three 
pirate  powers  did  Poland.  Let  America  add 
Mexico  to  Texas  and  pile  Cuba  upon  Can- 
ada ;  let  the  English  overswarm  all  India 
and  hang  out  their  blazing  banner  from 
the  sun ;  two-thirds  of  this  terraqueous 
globe  are  the  Nantucketer's.  For  the  sea  is 
his  ;  he  owns  it,  as  Emperors  own  Empires ; 
other  seamen  having  but  a  right  of  way 
through  it.  Merchant  ships  are  but  exten- 
sion bridges ;  armed  ones  but  floating  forts ; 
even  pirates  and  privateers,  though  follow- 
ing the  sea  as  highwaymen  the  road,  they 
but  plunder  other  ships,  other  fragments 
of  the  land  like  themselves,  without  seek- 
ing to  draw  their  living  from  the  bottom- 
less deep  itself.  The  Nantucketer,  he  alone 
resides  and  riots  on  the  sea ;  he  alone,  in 
Bible  language,  goes  down  to  it  in  ships ; 
to  and  fro  ploughing  it  as  his  own  special 
plantation.  There  is  his  home;  there  lies 
his  business,  which  a  Noah's  flood  would 
not  interrupt,  though  it  overwhelmed  all 
the  millions  in  China.  He  lives  on  the  sea. 


as  prairie  cocks  on  the  prairie ;  he  hides 
among  the  waves,  he  climbs  them  as  cha- 
mois hunters  climb  the  Alps.  For  years  he 
knows  not  the  land  ;  so  that  when  he  comes 
to  it  at  last,  it  smells  like  another  world, 
more  strangely  than  the  moon  would  to 
an  earthsman.  With  the  landle.ss  gull,  that 
at  sunset  folds  her  wings  and  is  rocked  to 
leep  between  billows ;  so  at  nightfall,  the 
Xnntucketer.  out  of  sight  of  land,  furls  his 
sails,  and  lays  him  to  his  rest,  while  under 
his  very  pillow  rush  herds  of  walruses  and 
whales. 


From  a  Hungarian  journalist  who  is 
in  this  country  engaged  in  preparing  a 
three-volume  book  on  the  United  States 
we  have  received  an  offer  of  services 
couched  in  the  following  language: 

I  had  not  found  a  single  criticism  in  the 
American  Press  in  the  present  cataclystical 
world-war,  which  would  have  dived  in  the 
fountain-head  of  the  reasons  and  prea- 
misses  with  scientical  intensivity.  For  ex- 
ample, the  American  Press — generally — 
omits  from  point  of  view  the  analization  of 
that  facts,  that- — up  to  this  time — only  one 
compact  and  a  national-state-life  living 
Nation  stands  besides  the  German  Nation 
in  its  life  struggle :  the  Hungarian  Nation. 

Well,  the  subject  of  my  offer  is  this,  that 
setting  out  from  this  very  interesting  fact 
and  through  a  par  excellence  Hungarian 
national  point  of  view :  I  will  reduce  the 
l)reamisses  of  this  gigantic  war  of  such 
l)reliminaries,  which  yet  are  unknown  for 
the  most  part  and  the  recognization  of  this, 
will  put  these  into  a  very  surprising  and 
interesting  dilucidation  even  from  the  his- 
torical side. 

I  have  heard  that  the  Hungarian  is 
an  agglutinative  language,  but  I  never 
realized  what  that  meant  before.  Still 
I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  his  English. 
It's  infinitely  better  than  my  Magyar. 


A  theater  in  the  next  block  offers 
this  program: 

HOME  SWEET  HOME  AND 
THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  SEXES 

Two   magnificent   features   for   ten   cents. 

The  movies  are  getting  very  close  to 
life  nowadays.  Many  a  man  who  has 
entered  for  the  first  of  these  has  found 
himself  let  in  for  the  second. 


The  London  Times  in  discussing  the 
temperance  movement  in  America  says 
that  prohibition  has  been  adopted  in 
ten  states  including  "Washington,  the 
seat  of  Government."  Westward  the 
star  of  empire  takes  it  way,  but  this 
is  anticipating  by  a  long  shot  the  am- 
bitions of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


The  New  York  Times  heads  it:  ac- 
count of  the  relaxation  of  the  require- 
ments for  recruits  to  Kitchener's  second 
army  in  this  fashion:  ' 

BRITONS  OF  5    FEET   2  | 

UP  TO  40  MAY  ENLIST 

The  soldiers  near  the  upper  limit 
should  be  tall  enough  to  do  battle  in 
inundated  Flanders  where  even  Fred- 
eric's famous  grenadiers  were  too  short 
to  go.  

The  thing  we  long  for  that  we  are  for  one 
transcendent  moment. — Lotcell. 

Then  I'm  a  lobster  at  this  moment. 


The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them. 
The  good  is  oft  interred  in  their  books. 
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